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Coal    Ridtre    Mfg.   Co. 

— Cagers  at  shafts.      Harmon •941 

Coal,  right  use  for  every 659 

Coal   saved  by  automatic  regulation  of   fire. 

Peebles      ^1049 

Coal   saving    222 

Coal.     Srmianthracite     vs.     semibituminous- 

(itui.t    Coe    367 

Coal   shortage  east  of  Mississippi   River,    to 

end 1297 

Coal     shortage,     industrial     crisis     in     Ger- 
many         634 

Coal.   Storm  prices  for  retailed 454 

Coal    strike    settlement    commission.      Hall.    161 

Coal    teiminal.    C.   R.    R     of   N.   J 32 

Coal,    weight    of.     ( inq  » 1279 

Coalite     697 

Coals.    Burning   eastern       Stowe •1195 

Coastw'se   shipping.    19.19.      Wolkins 216 
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Contract  system  mining 9''-* 

Co-operation  among  mine  ofiicials.      Di8<;u8- 

siin    242,    325.    661.    826.   873.    115.» 

Co-operative   merchandising.      Comet jt'i 

Co-operative    service     40|S 

Co-operative    stores     ^:t'z^ 

Consolidation     Coal     Co..     tipple •186 

Convcvor.    retarding     ■ -r"* 

Corbin  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  No.  3  mine '4- 

Corrosion    in     wire    ropes 48 

Cost    and    prit^s.    Anthracite ^^o 

Cost.    Items    in    coal    mining 4d( 

Cost    order    held    unconstitutional 809 

Cost     to     store    coal 541 

Costs    are   higher.    Why ,  oO*.* 

Costs    basis    for    fixintr    prices.      Main^.  .  .  •  lO^*? 

Costs.     British     labor    leaders    reduce ^9s5 

Costs.    Efficiency    will    retard    mounting....    881 
Costs  in  coal  mining.  Itemizing.     Discussion  8*0 

Costs,   living    620.  934 

Costs,   monthly  coal    _    „ 

808.    838.     853.    998.     1005.     1079.     1113 

Costs,    reducing    mine.      Roberts 1266 

Cottrell.    director   of   mines.  ..  .975.    •1007.    1111 

Council    Natl.    Defense 833.    1037 

Crane    •;i37 

Curing    one    malady 497 

Cushing — Kreliughuysen    raise    price    coal .  .    760 

— Traffic   congestion    1154 

CUTTKRS.  COAL 

— Alternating     current,     coal     cutters.        Of- 
ficer      •1303 

— Mining  machines.  Matters  not  to  be  over- 
looked.      Van    Syke     1311 

— Turnable    type     •904 

Czecho-Slovakia.  coal  situation 6".*2 
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•Arsenic    found    in    samples 1091 

— Bvr'ro<lu«-t   coke.    1919.      Luty 104 

— Byproiinct    coke    ovens      1919 649 

— By-product  coke  ovens.  Ramsburg.  .  .  .  117 
— -Byproduct  coke  oven  plant,  Sloss  Sheffield 

S.    &   I.  Co ^169 

— Byproduct  coke   predominates 497 

— Byproduct  coking.  Testing  coal.  Porter. ^218 
— Coking    of    Illinois    coal.       McBride    and 

Selvig       ^162 

— Gt.  Britain  builiis  few  new  coke  ovens.. 1118 
— House    Comm.    favors    byproduct    ovens..  1154 

— Larry,    coke-oven     ^1088 

— Number  and  kind  of  ovens  in  Alabama.  .    170 

— Ovens      building      70S 

— OvcTi>    in    Lorraine 986 

— Pos-^ibililies  in  coking  coal.     McBride...    649 

— Prices.     Conncllsville.     18    years 230 

— ProdUition.    1019    357.    702 

— Production.    1919.    West    Va 133 

— Washington.   1919 861 

Cokeburg    shaft   explosion 122;> 

Coinage.    Domestic     ^9**2 

Collective   bargaining    618 

College    graduates    for    miners 837 

College  students.    Uneasy 58 

Colloidnl    fuel     137,    991 
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— 1919    review,       Tibbitfl 

— Oi)er:ilois   mine   at    loss 

— Denver    conventions     

— Coal    production     1004 

Colo    Fuel  St  Iron  Co. — Dumping  boiler  fuel 

into    coal    bunkers        Weitzel *~>1 

Columbus    coal    trade.    1919.      Lehman.  ...  •Ill 

Combustion,     efficient     1049 

Combustion  of  melh.ine , 1319 

Commutator  cleaner  or  smoother.      Luxlon.*211 
Compeiis:ttion    in    111,    and    Pa.      Wilson ....  1313 

ConiiMii-atKin    in    Ky.       Wilson 1259 

Compres«4  >r.    Portable    trasoline    air ^924 

Compressors    Extended  air  luies  giving  way 

to    port  able.       Dunn     ^928 

Concrete    at    Burnside    <olliery •340 

Concrete   headframe.    Reinforced 108 

Concrete,     reinforced,     mine     timbers 555 

Conditions    in    Alabama      1919.       Ramsay..  •169 
Conference  seeks  to  cure  all  mine  ills.     Hall 

408. 

Confiscating  coal 

371.    433.    461,    402.    562.    571.    618 
Congms-.  thanks  miners   for  war  service...      56 

Connectors.    Soldcrless     •394 

Connell    Anthrac'te  Min.  Co •IISO 

Cinni"ll-vi!le     and     byproducts     coke.     1910 

Lulv     

ConiM'lNville  coke  pric<'»  for  18  yean* 

Conservation,    machinery    

Connerve  coal    for  future  generations.   Lud- 
low      

Construetion    work    (Inq  I 

Cnnsumptton.     annual    '>oal 

Con<«uniptiuii.   Coal   and   coke,    by   ira«  com 

pariifft      1168 

Consumption    eoal.    Ireland. 542 

Consumption,   coal.   U.  S..    1919 1207 


Danzig,    coal    shipments     '.  .    512 

— Shortage   houses    and    fuel    622 

Dawson.    F.   W.     remarks    55 

Dead-end    in     trolley     haulage      (inq.)       367. 

Discussion 602,     •717.    770 

Deal   squarelv   with   miner.      Discussion.  .  .  . 

553.    1009 

Deal  squarely  with  railroads.     Hall    274 

Declaration    of    principles     322 

Degenerate  ideas  of  mine  safety.     Wcsnedge.1316 
Degradation  of  coal,  Avoidable.     Discussion. 

416.    660.    955 

Deister-Overstrom    table    ^2 

Delaware  &   Hudson   Co..   report 1028 

Del..     Lack.     &     Western     R,R.    Co. — No.     1 

shaft •90 

Democracy.  Labor  and.     Discussion 363 

Demonstration  coal  mines.     Rutledge ^386 

DENMARK 

— Coal    imports    330 

— Coal    conservation    622 

Detroit  coal    market    1919 107 

Dewatering    elevators     *3 

Disabilities.        frequency        and        duration. 

Adams   •1256 

Distribution    policy,    new .509 

Diversion,   coal.   Gov't  denies   liabilities....    807 

Diversion,    coal,    to    cease 433 

Do   as   you    would   be  done   by 497 

Dominion    Coal   Co.    Waterford    Lake   power 

plant.      Kneeland    '354 

Door  set  open.  Finding  mine.     Discussion.. 

•33    196.   243.  284.   326 

Doors.  Arrangement  for  (^losing  mine •526 

Doors,   Fastener   for  double '526 

Doors,     Separate     trap.       Daugherty •907 

Dorr    classifier   and    thickener 8 

Doughnut    picking    tables    806 

Drawing    sizes.    Standard.       Croft ^211 

Drawings.    Rack   for  rolled.      Ross '258 

Driers,    centrifugal    coal •914 

Drift  half-filled  with  water   (inq.)      Wood.. 1109 

Drill   bits       Dunn    •1094 

Drill,   electric.      Mackie •924 

Drill    holder    for   drill    press •526 

Drill — Jii.Uhanier     •493 

Drill — steel     sharpener •911 

Drills.    Water    supply ^429 

Dump.    Linn    mine-car.      Mayer ^1085 

Dump,  rotary •990 

Dumi>.   rotary  at  Cassidy's   siding "942 

Dumpers "95 

Dumpers.    Rotary    mine-car.      Smillle ^260 

Dumping  at  Jnmison  Coal  &  Coke  Co ^213 

Dumping     boiler     fuel     into     coal     bunkers. 

Weitzel     ^51 

Duplex     water-tube    boiler •1141 

Dnran^l     W •116.5 

Durham  Coal  Co. — Jigs •o 

Dust.  Electric  conductors  and  coal,   (inq.)  .  .    151 

Dynamite  home  of   Mr.   Laing 833 

Dynamite,    Tamping 244.    418.    803.   823 
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ELECTRICITY— Coiitinuetl. 

— Bn-aker  inarhimTy.  Elet'lHo  drive  for.  .  20!) 
— Cuiuliu-toi-s.  EUvlFK-  mid  coal  dust  (inq*  131 
— CoiMlut'tors.   How   to  splice  stninded   wire. 

Hunt    •210 

— Exam     (lueKliuits    828 

— Huir*t.    fliHlrw'.       Briirhl •890 

— Hoisiun:    at    Kilton   Coll.     Mer^ith •oOfl 

— IntiiHx'tiun.     MifH*.       Btxldow     305 

— LotMimotivt'.     ClathtTinfir.       Linton •895 

— Power      factor      as     it      nffc^'ls     cost     of 

I'lUTtfy.       Ktyiiuit^'    49 

— Proitui-tioii.    Daily     85K 

— Saffifuards.    fltvtrical.      Hnll 445 

— Sholflnim-.    KItvtric    14 

— Shots  rirt'd  by  liKhtninfr  di^H-hiirpv^.  Ferey   272 

— Storatro-baHcry   lo(>omotivcH.      Smith •2rt4 

— Trt'atnirnt     (or    eltvlru-    shuck 64 

— I'se   i)f   electricity   in    Pa.   ooiil   mines   diH- 

russcd     310 

Elk    River    Coal   Asen 1180 

Elmopc   jitrs    •2 

Emery    \vh*fl.    Safety    device     •2iMi 

Ene^inwrs  part   italional  pniciwrity.  Smith.  I2rt3 

Entriiieeniiff    Advertisers  Assn 1075.    112ti 

EneioeeririK   index    51 

Engineers   advance  in   orgraiiization 1183 

En^neerA     and     railroad     presidents     study 

stabilization   coal   industry    859 

En^s.  Soc.  Northe;tstern   Pa. — Paper '349 

EntoriiiK  mine   with   open   litrbt.      Discus^oii 

244.    456 
Equipment.    Guarantee    of    minintr.      Discus- 
sion          283 

Equipment.    Standardizinfr    mining.      Discus- 
sion          60 

Erie   R,R.    ordered   to   pay   exceiisive    freigrht 

charpo     1200 

Essex  Coal  Co..  tipple •Ill 

Euro|>e  imports  alcohol   for  fuel 777 

Even    today    uiirertainty   rules 706 

Examination    of    mine.    Lawful.      Dis<'Ussion 

140.    415.    605 
EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 

— Bituminous  mine  foremen — Quantity  of 
air.  ventilation:  duties  of  miner,  driver, 
machine  runner  and  motomian:  tim- 
berings •1065.  Health  and  safely,  me- 
chanical vs.  furnace  ventilation,  coal 
dust,    safely    pre<*autions     1110 

— Illinois.  mine  examiners — Ventilation, 
barometer,  water  trape  reading^.  sights 
by  i"ompass.  horsepower  of  engine, 
breaking  strain  of  hoisting  rope 198 

— m.  mine  inspe<'tors — Difference  between 
<'oal  seam  and  mineral  vein,  steam  jet 
and  fan.  Ions  <oal  in  5  acres  survey- 
ing-,  geologj-    1313 

— Indiana  fireboss — Safety  lamps,  inspection 
gaseous  mine,  ventilation,  booster  fan 
608.  Barometric  pressure,  quantity  of 
air.   mine  g^ases.   coal  dust 66o 

— Indiana  mine  bosses — Ventilation,  mine 
tracks,  safety,  examining  roof,  baul- 
ag"e  accidents,  timberings  507.  Dust 
explosions,  working-  abandoned  mine. 
mine   fire,    rescue   work    557 

— Mine  examiners — Oil  used  in  Davy  lamp, 
mine  ?ases.  regulator  velocity  of  air 
current    27 

— Mine  inspectors — Electrical  units  and 
current,  mine  gases  838.  Quantity  of 
air.  pressure  on  mine  dam.  ventilating- 
pressure,  ventilation  of  two  airways 
875.  Capacity  of  air  compressor, 
anemometer,  rescue  apparatus,  volume 
of   air    960 

— Mine  managrers — Coal  dust,  ventilation 
I  Correction  346 ) .  pressure  on  engine 
piston,  piston  speed,  mine  gases  153. 
Pressure  air  volume,  power  fan  en- 
gine, equivalent  orifice.  firedamp, 
pumping 1160 

- — Miso. — Anemometer  re.sdingr  i  Correction 
338 ) .  air  measurement,  pressure  at 
slope  bottom    246 

— Misc. — Dust  explosion,  pitch  of  prop 
personal  accidents,  diameter  14  ft.  col- 
lar   beam,    volume    of    air 1014 

— Misc. — Form  of  piling,  length  of  airways, 
drainage,  tons  of  coal  from  a  given 
block     1320 

- — Misc. — Mine  gases,  first  aid 1280 

— Misc. — Mine  gases,  instruments  used  in 
coal  mining,  safety  lamps,  treatment 
for    electric    shot,     timbering 64 

— Misc. — Mine  gases,  evaporation  of  water 
into  steam,  force  of  blowout  shot, 
hoisting     731 

— Mis<-. — Pressure  in  ventilation,  barometer 
readings,  weight  of  air.  quantity  of  air 
in  circulation 458 

— Misc. — Pumping,  horsepower  in  rentila- 
tion.  hoisting  engine  water  gage,  ve- 
locity of  air.  driving  cut-off.  current 
velocity,    resistance    in    airway     328 

— Misc. — Quantity  of  air.  horsepower  on 
the  air.  steam  pressure  in  pumping,  re- 
moval of  mine  gases  fan  ventilation, 
gas  generated,  percentage  of  gas 286 

— Misc. — Rescue  work,  veloeity  of  air. 
tons  of  coal  in  10-acre  block,  quantity 
and  weight  of  methane,  of  carbon 
dioxide    773 

— Misc. — Weight  of  air.  length  of  airway, 
horsepower    to    hoist    1200    tons,    mule 

haulage,  mine  gases  , 430 

Exit    the    coal    pool     ^446 

Expansion    of    spiral    fan   casing    (inq.)    t7n* 

derwoorl     63 

Experience,  year  of 138 

Experiments   tract    foi-   coal 1273 

Explore  mine  with  open  light.     Noone 1063 
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EXPLOSION.        Se«     also     "DuBl."     'OHUrn 

Mint-   "    "Ventilation." 

— Causes   of   explOHiona.      Row 1064 

— Cokesburg      1225 

— -Exam.    i|U(-»'lioni« 557,  '  1014 

— rnaceuuntable  explosion    linq.^    107.   DIh- 

cussion 324,    718.    1010.    1064.    1317 

— Yukon    PoiahontaH    Coal    Co 201 

Explosive    ne«^lcd.    Wa« 1277 

Explo.-^ivex.   Igintion  te«U  of.     Montcumery.    *43 
Exports       Se<'      Trade." 


Kan.      See  al^o   "Ventilution." 

Kan  casing.   Expansion  of  spiral    <inq.)     Un- 

tlerwo<)<l    63 

Kan  .iniilatmn.   Double   i  inq.  I      Haley •771 

Kan   luni-c    (iulf   States  Steel  Co "IftO 

Kan    iiirtlallatioti     iinq.» 558 

Kan   veqlilalion   in  winter    iinq.t      Parker..    245 
Kans.    Guarantee    of    work    of    mine    i  inq. ) 

Hogarth     63 

Karmcr.    Coal    mines    should    help 837 

Karmer   mine   workers •ll.    806 

Karrington    says    strikers   sought    to   de«tr€)y 

union    61  *'» 

Kastener    for    double    doors    •526 

Fatalities:  ^  ,. 

—Coal   mine.    1919.     Fay •78.   184 

— Kansas,  causes 12.» 

— Ohio.       Watson     363 

— Oklahoma    causes    l-o 

Fatality  roll,   Mining 4>»3 

Kay.  A.  H..  enters  private  employment 462 

Kederal   Trade  Comm. 

— Costs,    coal.    protiUiing    379.    323 

414     8(18     838.    853.    H98.    1005.    1079. 

1113,    1163.    1233 

— ^Takes  issue  with  Nail.  Coal  Assn 1037 

Kedcratcd  Amer.  Eng.  Soc 1183.   1331.   1363 

Kccdwater.  Save  fuel  by  heating   (inq.t  ....    558 
Kccdwirc    ui    locomoli\*e    haulage    <'"»!-*•■• '^"o 

Filter    horizontal  sand    •  •    9«- 

Kinding  mine  door  set  open.  Discussion  '^S. 

19t).    243.    284.    .J-iO 

Kinland.    coal    imports Jl*} 

Fireboss.    Daily    routine    of    efficient ;}iV« 

Fire,   city    mine    ■ 104J 

Kire.  geophone.in  lo<atiug  mine.     Tracy  ana   ^ 

l^ighton     • ^" 

Kire  pump,   electric  motor  and  gasoline  en- 

F.r^r  *'"-■" . ; : : : h9.-  -i-.i.  in: aais;  eH.  7S1 

Fires  in  stored  coal.   Handling.     Ward 'g* 

11  SI     aiu     ■  • -  o«.. 

Fust  aid  eontest.   Denver    J;J- 

First-aid    paiket    i,  ini 

Fii-staid  station i.nZ 

Fiisiaid  supplies.  Storing   '^-'J 

Fit   place  to   live    ■,■  v  ■  •  -W- 

Flotation.    Can    coal    be    cleaned    w-    i?-'-  ,,„ 

Discussion    lloo     l.U" 

Foolish    flgtirers     "■>g 

Foreman    mine.      Green ...  •  •  •         » 

Fluctuations  in  coal  production.     Smitb  ana^ 

Tiyon    ■'"'; 

Flushinif,    H.vdraulic    ^^ 

Fonl   Collieries   Co.  , 

— Fi-eeporl  beds .-a-i 

— .'\cci-.leiil    insurance    cost     **•» 

Forefathers  land  of  equal   laws  and  oppor- 

tunit.v    .Art- 

Foreisrn   Trade  Convention    !""•> 

Forward,   with  the  industrj-    oeH 

Four  billion  balance  of   trade J4" 

FRANCE 

—Coal  situation 2-.!l,  330.  fiTS.  777.  1171 

— Coke  ovens  in  Lorraine    j  ■  •  •    jog 

— Fiench    coal    fields.      Ri<-e    "l" 

— German    coal    granted    to    Belpum Z47 

— Imports    from    Germany    g7« 

— Lens   mines.    l.>.').    Meredith 304 

— Prices,    coal    l"g 

— Production.    Coal J^o 

— So    African  .xial  for  France •<"? 

— Strikers  return  to  work    Zai 

— S.vmpathy    <oal    strike    '>"•' 

Franklin   and   Williamson   field   properties       4XJ 

FrehlinBhiLvsen.    Senator oi.    B.iJ.    834.    S4!l 

Frcit'ht    cars,    new     ,  SS ! 

Freight    handling.    Disorinunation    }«;? 

Freight    jam   may   affect  coal  market 1031 

Freight   rates       See  also     'Trade." 

Freight   rates.  Canada ■  ^•""i  llOB 

Fl-eight    rates,    foreign 68    ■-•*;     3;.!>.    _ 

47t>.    ;»l.I.    nio.     *  ^w 

Freight  rates,  increases 12ti.'».   l-**^-  13'-i-^ 

Freight  rales,   seasonal 101.  4!*1.  594. 

HIS    li-n.  «.J3.   708.   752.  864.  948.   1000. 

1033.    1038     11.J3.   1214 
Fri.k  Coke  Co  .  H.  0. 

— Rotarv   car  dumpers    ;;"! 

—  Fatal    accidents    in    2    years 3<2 

— Electric    hoist.       Bright    '890 

Frog,    movable    point     "Z***^ 

Frog,     plateless     "746 

Fuel    briyuetting    1919    511 

Fuel    vs.    water    power    312 

Fuels.    Alternative    propulsion .}92 

Furnace     construction      ( inu- 1 506 

Furnaces     Designing.     Park    •1092 

Fusibililv  of  ash  from  certain  eastern  coals. 

Selvig    Brown   and  Fieldner '177.  225 

Fusible   plugs   in    air   lines*    798 

Fuel,    heat    and    light    advam.-e    least    among 

living    costs     9.34 

Futility  of  embargoing  exports 1184 
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— Suiiplemenl    coal    mining    Alaska 1094 

— Map   of   .iial    fields    110) 

— Public  utility  power  eftleiency    1167 

— Inventory   i-oal    requirements    1241 

—  Power    prodiii-«tl    utility    plants 1259 

— Study    Eastern    power 1322 

Geo[ih<iiM'    for   mine   sigualhng.      MerMith .  .    313 
(>eot>hoiie  in   locating  mine  flre«.    Tracy  and 

Leighton    ^40 

Geophone.   New  uses  found  for.     LelghtoD.    802 
GERMANY 

— Coal    production     66.    839 

— Miners  oppos<*  6-hr.  day    288 

— Trooiis   chi-^'k    strike    330 

— Coal    shortage,    industrial    crisis 634 

— Low     temix-rature    coal    distillation 838 

— Ruhr,    housing    at     1008 

— Wage    increase.    Ruhr 1117 

— Synthetic    fuel    oil     1171 

Golden    rule.    Apply    the     g'?.^ 

Golden     rule.     Apidying    the.       Bock 1062 

Good   prcf-edent    562 

Govt,  coal  yard    863.   1167.  126u 

Gov't  control  removed.     Hall 633 

Gov't  ofhcials  oppose  Federal  coal  control .  .    834 

Gov't    ownershii)    323 

Gov't   returns    for    191J*    357 

Gov't  salaries  should  not  be  raised.  Why.  .      20 

Gov't    salaries   too   low    862 

Gov  t    will   buy  .■oal   early    67o 

Glanby    Cons.    Mine    &    Sm.    Co. 

— -Jubilee    mine     •  .  ■    '*'90 

— Cassidv  mine ^300.  4 -.1 

"Grand     push  "     determined     character     Pa. 

<-oals.      Ashley    "I.-IOT 

Gr<*ase.    I'se   of.    in    lubricating   mine  cars.  .      47 

Grililiing  devi<-es  for  roin*s    259 

Growing   scarcity   mine   timber.      Discussion. 

789.    826 
Guarantee    work    of    mine    fans,    (inq.)    Ho- 
garth 63.  Dis.  ussion    '-8- 

Guard   for  circular  saw.      Daugherty "'•5" 

Guard   railings.      Daugherty *"*? 

Gunite     for    mine    buildings •118.1 
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Hampton  Roads.  Kew  oarsroeoal  provisions.    931 
Harlan  and  Hazard  operators  seek  better  far 

service     ^^^^ 

Harlan   minei-s  and   *ruard«   fight    704 

Harrington.    D..    member   wage  board ^2***^ 

Has   the  public   a   new   heart? T14 

HAl'LAGE.      See  also   "Hoisting."   "Power." 

■  Electricity    '    etc. 
— Dumpers.    Rotary    mine-4-ar.      Smillie.  .  .  .  •26'Z 
— Electric  mine   haulage.      DiM-ussion    •147 

193.   241.   282.   323.   502 

— EUam.     qu<»*tion9      ."iO" 

— Feedwire  in   locomotive  haulage    (inq.).. '827 

— Guards   for  trolley   wire.    Daugherty 428 

— Loi'omolive.  Gasoline  mine.     Paul ♦927 

— Markers    on    mine    trips.      Discussion....    r>r»4 
— Methods    at    Lethbrulge.     Alta.     de    Hart 

and  Turner •1081 

— Mine-haulage   proposition       Discussion.  .  .    193 

— Nanty    Glo   Coal    Min.    Co.      Baker •791 

— Switch    in    mine — Thn-e-way    linq.l  ....  •1319 

— Track   plannnig.      Partington ^91 7 

— Tra''k    rollers,    I>'ngthening    life   of.      Vir- 
gin     '307 

— Tracks.    Ballasting  mine.      Disousaion .  .  .  .    363 
— Trolley  haulage.   Dead-end  in.    (inq.t    3B7. 

Discussion     602.    •717.    770 

— Trolley   haulage.    Return   wire  in.    (inq. I.      H2 

Hayes   resigns   presidency    .T16 

Headframe    Jami'^'ui    Coal    Sc    Coke    Co....  •213 

Hea^l   protertion   in   min»-s       Young    ......    590 

Health     and     indu*-try.        Dis^usj-ion  .  .  .  ,.1H4. 

7»i9.    872.    1062.    1106 

Health   of   mine    workers.      Green .'»98 

Height    of    flame   cap    1107 
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Heraolea   coal    for  Italy    567 

Hines  talks  coal  to  Cabinet    57 

— Exciisf-4  i-onfiscatory  policies 4(>0 

- — Outlines  disti'ib\itioii 500 

— Authority    rfstoitxl     559 

— Onler  suspending  **oal  divprsion fi71 

— Settles   claims    for  «-oaI   diversion 774 

— Resipns  as  rail  dire<-tor    863 

His  lenten    fare    '"fio 

HOISTING.     See  also     "Haulaee,'*   •Power." 
■■Electricity  "  etc. 

— Caerrs  at   shafts.      Harmon •041 

— Caffp-s  openite<l   from  any  level 24-i 

— Cacinp   device.    A\Uomatio    ♦H47 

— Car  handlititr       Markley    •!»15 

—  Eleclmallv  driven    hoists.       Meredith  ....  •5f)t> 
— Elet'tric  hoi?*l  for  lone  mine  slope.  Bright. 'HPO 

—  Enihne  at  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co •214 

— Exam,  questions 420.  721 

— Portable  electric  hoist •913 

— Safetv    devi<'e    (or    shaft    station    .......  •580 

— Shaft   of   Silver  Creek   Colliery 'lOSe 

— Shortening-  a  hoisting  rope  «inq.).  McGon- 

nipal    1013 

— Skip  hoistinp 262 

— Skip  hoisting  by  Susquehanna  Coll.  Co..  •756 

HOLLAND 

— Production  and  price 05 

— Coal    developments    288 

— Imports   increased    329 

— Coal   consumption   and   exports    007 

Holmes.  T.  F..  obituar>-:  portrait 314 

Hoover.    H..    Address    N.    Y.    section    A.    I. 

M.   E 775 

Horn,    safely    •744 

Hospital,     interior    mine     '341 

Hot-process  water  softener 010 

Hiiuse-cleaninp    time.      Strohm ^427 

House,  roominp.  Cassidy.  B.  C *303 

Houses.   p\inite ^1185 

Houses,  miners •215.   *3»5 

Houses.    Reading    •840 

Housing  at  fair  prices    671 

Housing     in     bituminous     fields.     Company. 

MaCTiusson    1057 

Houston-Leon.  J..  Coal  Co..  tipple •ISO 

How   the  public   gets  by    765 

Hudson  Coal  Co. 

— Fire  at  Laflin 1127 

Hydraulic  Mushing' 18 

Hydrocarbon  gases.     Ashworth  587.  Discus- 
sion    1107 


Italy.    Coal    from    U.    S 

Itemizing  costs  in  coal  mining. 
Items    in    coal-mining   cost 
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Discussion  870 
437 


1001. 


Idaho    1019    review.       Bell 121 

If    we   cannot   be   just,    let    us   be    at    Ieaj«t 

prudent.      Hall    ^297 

Ignition  tests  of  explosives.     Montgomery.  .    ^43 

ILLINOIS 

— Coal    production     69 

— 1010  review.     Thompson    ^122 

— Coking.     MeBride  and  Selvig •162 

— Cost    of    producing    coal 414 

— Franklin    and   Williamson    ^437 

— Ac<'ideut4      682 

— Illegal    strike    cost     763 

— Supreme  Court,   escapements 971 

— I^aw    mine    surface    support    1152 

— Merger    in    Standard    fields    1153 

— Con»pensalion.      Wilson    1313 

llhnois    Min.     Inst. — Meeting.       Bolt 51 

Imports.     See  "Trade." 

Improvement  through  borrowed  lenses 838 

Income    tax.     1010     1094 

Incomes    bituminous    coal    concerns 675 

Index,     enginering     51 

India. 

— Wasteful  methods  of  working 329 

INDIANA 

— 1010  review.   Littlejohn 

— Improvwl   methods  of  mining    .  . 

— 1010    proituf-iton    

— Operators     arresteil      

— Men    indicted .564.    668.    976 

— Strike  against    wage   scale 

^-Coal    legislatton    proposed     

— Stnp  oiK*ralorH   grant  demands 

— Pnnnty    n-iniljition     

— Coal    Trade    Bureau    

Indiana  Ri'tail  Cf»al  Merchants  Assn.  Paper 

Indictment    coal    profiteers 

Indietmetitft.   Indiana    .564.   668.  976.   1001. 

IridDBtrlal  Car  Mfn*.  Inst,  meeting 

Industrial     democra^-y.     Our     time-honored. 

Hall    3KI.   Discussion 

IndiiHinal    leaders,    amendment    tax    laws. 

limitations.     Meeting 

Relatione    Court 

572.    774.    8H7.    054. 

InduMtnal    safety    coileii    dlficuHfie<l    

Induoirial    unre'*t    and    itn    cure.       Ball... 

In<lu«trial    unrest     Our 

Influf^iza.    new    eatiefi 

Inquiattom    curbed     

Innp'^-^-tton.   Mine,   as  it  Klfecta  output 

dow         

InMtniment*    u*ed    in    coal    mining...!!!!! 

Insuranif    «-oM,     Ao-idenI         BakCT 

Interstate   Commerce   Comm. 

— Carlonn      

— Seasonal    freight    rate* 

— New    membem    950.    1008 

— Act   to  end  freight  lle-up 1103, 

— Tran«-pnrtation.    IV    S.  and  Canada 

— Coal     ex|M>rt*      .     

— Freight    rale    iiwreaoes 1243! 

— Embargi>e«    1295 

Iowa    lOIl*   review.      Slamm 
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Jackhamer.    new    

James    jig     .  . 

Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. 
Japanese  purchase  Chilean 
— Coal  trade  increases.  .  . 
— Production    increase    .  .  . 

Jigs    

Johnson  City   Coal  Co. 

— Sinking     record      

Joy     loading     machine.  .  .  . 
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River 


Coal.  Working  )inq.>. 
...410.  Discussion  663. 
1012.    •1061.    1105.    1156.    1318 


Kanawha 

Sheldon 

•716.    •056. 
KANSAS 

— Volunteers.    Coal    stripping ^15 

— Settlement  industrial  disputes 68 

— 1019    review.      Sherwood ^124 

— Some    coal    fields 398 

— Industrial    Relations    Court 

572.    774.    954.    1008.    1060 

— Strike      723 

— Gov.   .Alien   may  seize  mines 776 

Kecnan    photo    •l.^ 

Kendall    seeks    to    annul    President's    powers  655 
KENTUCKY 

— 1010    review.       Norwood 12.5 

— Miners'   examining  board 250 

— Plant    at    Lynch 391 

— State    Geol.    Survey 421 

— Toal-tonnage    tax    730     967 

— Production.    1919    731 

— Car    supply     868 

— Wage    scale    1015 

— Compensation     1259 

Kentucky    Min.    Inst. 

— Program      051 

— Papers 1205.     1259.    1266.    1281 

— Meeting     "1273 

Kerosene   or  steam    (inq.i.      Daugherly .  .  .  .    506 

King    nor    kingmaker.    Neither 280 

King  would  make  Sherman   law  more  dras- 

,.  tie    994 

Knigston    Coal   Co. 

— Washhousc      ^648 

— Taking    powder   into   mmes ^705 

— Ouintuplex    mine    pump.    Solomon ^043 

— Shafts    replace    trace    chains •1200 

— M'ue    shops.      Ashmead ^1312 

Knox  Co    Coal  Operators'   Assn 1237 

Koppers  t>T>e.     Coking     Illinois     coal.      Mc- 

Bride  and  Selvig •162 

Kreisinger.    H.    H ^1315 


LABOR 

— .Absenteeism      

— Agreement,    central    competitive.  .  .  . 

— Agreement.  No.  say  operators 

— Agreement.      Universal.      Ind , 

— Alabama     labor    difficulties 

— Alabama  operators  refuse  reinstate  min- 
ers       

— Alberta  miners  receive  increase 

— All-year-round     work     demanded 

— Anthra<'ite    wage   conference    

561.   660.   722.   761.    830.   866.   952. 

— Anthracite   wage    dispute 

— Bituminous  miners  will  not  strike.  , 

— BoLshevism    failed.    Where 

— British     labor      

— British  labor  votes  not   to  strike 

— British  mine  workers  accept  20  per  cent 
increase     

— British    Parliament    miners'    wager 

— Bureau     of     Labor     

— Button    strike    

— Central   competitive  operators'  demands.. 

— Checkoff    in    New    River   dist 23'7. 

— Colleu'e  BTaduates  for  miners 

— Contlitiruis    improve    in    Canada 

— Contract    System   mining   coal    (inq.)  .  .  ,  . 

— Contracts   legal,  making 

— Day*    lost    per    year 

— Deal  squarely  with  miner.     Discussion.  .  . 

553. 

— Disabil-ties.     Adams    • 

— Disputes   in    South    Wales 

— Drivers    want   27    per  cent    increase 

— Earnings    of    miners 

— Employees.     claHtdflcation.     Okia 

— Farmer    mine    workers 

— Farrington  says  strikers  sought  to  de- 
stroy   un  on    . 

— Fon-ign    twrn    in    V.    S 233, 

— Foreign    miners    becoming    citizens 

— Fourteen   per  cent,   increase 

— German  miners  oppOHe  6-hr.  day 

— German    troopti   chwk    miners'    strike.  .  .  . 

— Hayet*     resigns      

— House-cleaning    time       Strohm 

— IIImio>h    miners    dissatisflefl    with    report .  . 

— Indiana    ntrikCH    againnt    wage    scale.  .  .  . 

— Indiana    -^trip    mine    oifcrators 

— InduHtnat   unrest   and   its  cure.      Ball.... 

— Injunciinn      Where    minern    violate*] 

.  — KanH;i-    City    miners    return    to    work.  .  .  . 

— Kansn*    Industrial    Relatons    Court 

57-J.    774.    867.    054.    1008.    1U60. 

— Labor  and  democracy.   Dis^nisHion 
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LABOR — Continue!) 

— Lalwr  saving  methods.     Ashmead ^1052 

— Labor    trials    in    New    River 673 

— Living   costs   to    justify    increase 620 

— Machinery    as    aid    to    labor   conservation. 

S<  ott      i*2? 

— Men    employed    stripping    operation 43.* 

— Michigan   miners  want  dime  differential .  .1060 

— Mine    foi*eman.       Green     9  ■ 

— Mine-run  base   and   pay   for  slate 9.»3 

— Mine    workers'    complaints -40 

— Miners'   <-onvention    not    held 611* 

■ — Must    pay   checkoff    or   be    idle 052 

— One    big    un-on    still    strong 263 

- — Our   forefather's   land  of  etjual   laws   and 

opitortunity ,  .  .  .  .      20 

— Penna  says  miners  are  prosperous.  '.....    318 

— President  Wilson   forbids  slrike 1116 

— Promotion    of    ambitious    workers.      Dis- 

cu.«sion     23.    105.    417.    604 

— Radicals    kept    down    in    Ohio i<*^*^ 

— Remedies    for    labor    shortage 1002 

— Right    of   strikers   to  obtain   reinstatement   707 

— Running    time    bituminous    mines 840 

— Shifting     the     worker      (inq.)  .  -327.     Dis- 
cussion. .  .  .4.55.    504.    553.     770.    824, 

085.    1011.    1105 

— Situation.       Hall 188     234.    275. 

316.    358     463.    866.    952,    1015.    1104. 

1160.    1215.    1320 

— Stafford.    T..    Sentence 350 

— Strike.  Coal.   France 563 

— Strike       Coal.       settlement       commission. 

Hall     161 

— Strike,    coal,    starved    copper    miners.  .  .  .    102 
— Strike    curtailed    Washington    production.    861 
— Slrike.    Illegal,    cost    Illinois    mine    work- 
ers  $27,200    763 

• — Str'ke  may  raise  clothing  cost 21 

—Strike.    West.    Va.    will    not 709 

- — Strikers,    eastern    Ohio,    refuse   to    return  774 

— Strikes 236.     277.    3.59.     707.     723. 

080.  1001.  1006.  1015.  1104,  1160. 

1215.    1274 

— Svdney   miners   get    14   per   cent 236 

- — Thurmond    board    hears    complaints.  .  .  .    868 
— To   jirovide   300-day   working  year.      Lud- 
low     642 

— Turnover,     labor.       Discussion 1209 

— Union    in    Thacker    field 1006 

— Union    would   organize    Mingo    field 

10.50.    1104.   1112 

— Unionized.    Monongalia    Co     mines 722 

— Unionize    Pocahontas    region 317.    359 

— Unrept     in     Belgium 104.5 

— Wage    agreement    Wyoming 1169 

— Wage   commission.    Anthracite.  ...  1216.    1242 

— Wage  contract,   H'cks  interests 866 

— Waee     Daily    vs.    annual 722 

— Wnge  demands   reduced,    Anthracite 866 

— Wage    dispute.    Anthracite 1170 

— Wage   exhibit    Natl.    Coal    Assn 56.5 

— Wage     figures     untrue 319 

— Wage   increase   b,v   Logan    o|>erators.  .  774.    836 

— Wage    increase.    Butler-Mercer 867 

— Wage   increase.    Dist.    17 236 

— Wage    increase    New    River 835 

— Wage    increase.    Ruhr    1117 

— Wage  increase,   shotfirers 1215 

— Wage    increases,    conductors    and    switch- 
men         867 

— Wage    problems,      Lesher 1281 

— Wage   scale,   central   Pennsylvania  .  .047,    1016 

— Wage   scale   eastern    Kv.    and  Tenn 1015 

— Wage  scale   eastern    Ohio 1017.    1060 

— Wage     scale.     Kanawha     field 835.     867 

— Wage  scale.   Montana 1015 

— Wage   scale,   northern   West   Va 

866.   953.    1059 

— Wage    scale.    Oklahoma 176 

— Wage    scale,    Pittsburgh 1006.    1115 

— Wage   scale.    Texas    953 

— Wages.     Bituminous    Coal     Comm 6.50 

— Wages  fair.  Garfield  says 237 

— Wages,  loaders,  runners  and  helpers 316 

— Wares   not    responsible    for   high    cost    of 

living    1089 

— What    is   a    man's    work    worth? 339 

— Why    do     American     mine     workers    pro- 
duce more  coal   than    British?      Rice..    762 

Laboratory    for    smoke    investigations 29 

Laboratories    for   Spanish    interest"* 11 

Laclede-Christy    Clay    Products    Co •1195 

Lake    car-prioritv-order     1208 

Lambie.      R.      M..      head      Department      of 

Mines    •4,59 

Lamphouse     ^1302 

LAMPS.    MINERS 

— Acetylene   safety    lamps.      Discussion.  ...      24 

— Carbide   lamp       Starrs    1275 

— Carbide    lamps    in    pillar    robbing    (inq). 

410.       Discussion 870 

— Kxam.    questions     64 

— Flame    cap.    Height    of 1107 

— Nova  Scotia  men  demand  elwtric  lamps. 1250 
— Wire   gauze   on    flame.    Effect   of,      Dis*'U«- 

sion    •324.   604 

Laiul.   Coal,    sales    in    1018    and    1010 79 

Lands.    I.^asing    Gov't,    coal 713 

La    Salle    Co,    Carbon    Coal    Co •lOS 

Lauck.  W.  J,,  report 1080.    1253 

LAW.      SEE  ALSO  "COMPENSATION" 

— Arkansas    mining   law    (inq.l.      Hill 827 

— Coal    and    oil    land    leasing    bill 462 

— Coal  mining    lawM   oompareil.      Moss 171 

— Contracts,    burdensome.      Street 1188 

— III.    Sui»reme    Court.    «'«ca|>ements 971 

— 1.^'a^c.   Right   to  c;inc«*I   mining 83 

— I.rf»gal    di*cision«    

1 4 .     30H      53 1 .     535.     542.     586.     595. 

.597.    590,    617.    637.    647.    652.    905. 

909.    923.    924.   925.   938.    1001.    1140. 

11.52.    1262 
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LAW— Colli  imu-tl. 

— Lever    in't     

— Mhiftax     t-ase 

— WnUr  power   hill     009. 

Lawful    fxiimiiiatuiii    of    mine.      DiHcuHMon. 

140.    41.'). 

Layout.     Mine       Elliott      

L<'atl«'i>*hip    and   education.       Eaton 

Lt-atiUf     of    t'HHPnlial     indusiiit-K 

Lease   eontroversy.    G.    B.    Markle  Co 

Leasee.  Coal.   Alaska    <  inq. ) 

Le^ifiinir     hiM.     Mineral 

Leasing'   Gov't     <oal    lands 3tf2.    713. 

Leht»:h   Coal   &   Navigation  Co. 

— No.     1 1     l>rt'aker • 

—  Fire    |iillar*i     

Uhitrh    Valley   Coal   Co. 

— Prir.e     poster     •.'».'! 

— Meeting'   staff   and   field   offieers »n 

Leiitrtheiiins^  life  of  traek  rollers.      Virsi"  •  •  *^*^'7 

Lesher.    C     E..    portrait 690 

Lethbrid^e    Colliery 

— Roi»e  haulage,  de  Hart  and  Turner.  ...  •lORl 

Let    the   old   year   die.      Hall .t!» 

Lever    act     511.    61fl.    70!» 

Let's    KO    ■>] 

Liirht.     Entering-    mine    with    open.  .  .  .244.    4.'>(l 
Liphtnint:.    Precautions    a*rainst.       Ric*    and 

Ilsley     304 

LIGNITE 

— Alaska     707 
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IIUO.       R«quu. 
Bieyer!  '. 


-Briquetting:,    Canada    

— Texas     372 

— Korth    and    South    Dakota 7K1 

— Can    he  burnetl   when   pulverized.      Buell,*700 

— Turkey      813 

— Revolving    kiln    for    making    lig^nite.  .  .  .'1040 

— Carbonization.     No.     Dakota 982 

Lincoln    Gas.    Coal   Co •5*8 

LiiiinK"s     that     last.      Breaker-chute.        Ash- 
mead    '754 

L-nn     mine-car    dump       Mayer •1085 

Little    hard    to    understand.      Hall 257 

Loader.  Coal,  based  on  new  principle •900 

Loa<lers.    automati<'    conveyor 'lia 

Loading.    Mec)ianieal   coal.      Whaley    'OOfi 

Locker-room.   Kinpslon  Coal  Co •649 

Locomotive,   electric  mine.   Discu*iiion  .  .  147. 

103.  241.  282.  323.    .">02 

Locomotive.    Gasoline   mine.      Paul ^927 

Locomotive.     Gathering.        Liston •SO.^ 

Locomotive.    Storaire    battery.      Appleton.  .  .•935 
Locomot've.    storage   battery,    built    at    mine 

shop    •1312 

Locomotives.   Automatic   battery   charg-ing^.  .    591 

IXK-omotives.     Ball-bearine"    mine ^914 

Lo<«motives.  Care  storage  battery.    Smith.  . 

•204.    •147.    10;j.    241.    282.    323.    502 
Locomotives.    Storage   battery.      D'scussion.      2.5 

Logan     Coal     Operators'     Assn 1294 

Long   ton    1 204 

Look    far  afield    970 

Lorraine.    Town    of '849 

Loss    during    coal    strike 30 

Louisville    coal    trade     1919.      Williams.  .  .•IIS 
Lowering      splint       coal       down       mountain. 

Keely     •fi38 

Low   temperature   carbonization.      Parr    and 

Laying     392 

Low-temperature     (-arbon'zation 697 

Low-temperature    coal     distillation    in     Ger- 
many         838 

Low-temperature    distillation    1142 

Lubricating  mine  cars.  Use  of  grease 47 

Lucerne    mine     •lOl 

Ludlow    massacre    losses    rejected 595 
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McAdoo'^    statements    not    sustained 

McDougall.    D.    H..    photo 

McGraw.     J.      B 

McKinney  says  coal  industry  robbed  of  rail 
road     cars     

McLa«.'hlan    would    reduce    output    one-half. 

Machinery.    Amer..    at    French    mines 

Ma«-hinery  as  aid  to  labor  conservation. 
Scott     

Machinery,    conservation     

Machiner>',   German-made    

Madison  Coal  Corp..  No.  0  mine 

Management — Cooperation  among  mine  of- 
ficials.     Discussion    

242.    325.    061.    820.    872. 

Management-^Industrial  democracy.  Hall. 
381.     Discuss  on 

Management  methods.     Gottschalk 

Management — Shifting  the  worker  (inq). 
.327.  Discussion.  ..  .455.  504.  553.  770. 
824.   958. 

Manning.    Van    H..    resigns 

Maps 

— Southern     III.     coal     field 

- — Underground   workings    

— Colombia    coal    beds 

— Pa.     coal     field      

Markers   on    mine    trips.       D'scussion 

Market        See      •Trade." 

Markle   Co.,    G.    B..    Case   controversy 

Marsant    safety    lamp 

Marshall.    W     A.,    remarks 

Mate  wan    tragedy    followed   by    marriage.  .  . 

Mather    Collieries     

Maximum    coal   extraction.      Discussion.... 

Meeting  industrial    limitat-ons 

Mehren      E.     J 

Mesopotamia,    coal    imports 

Mexican   coal  operators  hope  to  sell  coal  in 

Mexico.    Coal    imports     
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547 
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Mitldic  wi-t    coal    trade. 
.Military    t-iii:  luers    Hoctely 
Milwaukee  coul   trade.    1910 

MiiieidotcK .  .  .  . 

Mine     Knrcnicn     ami    Fipe    lioMeti*    Inst.... 

Inwp»'»  dii-s"      liiHt 

tiis|M*ctn>n.        Heddo^v 

layout         Elhull 

Owners    Assn.    of    Ky 

workers     attack     Senator     Hardlnr' 
riN'onl 
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Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mine 

lali 

Mine    workers'   complaint 
Mineral    leasing    bill . 

Mining    fatality    roll 

Minncsolii     Byproduct    Coke    Co 

Missouri      l!U9     review.        Hill 

Model   of   Welsh   mine.  Working.   Meredith 

Moisture*     content     

.Monongahela    River    coal    carrier 
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— Review    1019.       Griffli 

— Wage    scale     

M«»nongah.    We«t    Va..  .  . 
.Moiiongahela     Valley 
idant 


126.    271 

1015 

•185 

Traction    Co. — Power 

187 


Moi-e    stu-iety    consi>iou8    than    soclalliitH.  .  . 

Morrow.     J.     D      A 804. 

Motors,     regulator     for 

Motto    for   i>ower   user 

Motto    for    the    miner 

Mt.   Jessup   Coal   Co. — Chute   linings    •754 

Mounting  bluepnnt   on   steel   platcK.     Cloud. ^21*) 

Muck    rake     •552 

Mule    between    pair    shafts ^1200 

Mysteiy    in    mine    explosions.      Chambers.  .  1010 
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National   Coal   Assn. 

— A<tivities  in   1919.     Morrow 82 

— Wage  exhibit    505 

— Earn-ngs  of  miners 070 

— Bureau    ttf    Economics 710 

-— Prif'c   reports    950 

— Annual    convention     1057.    1120.    1101 

— Address    H.    A.    Taylor 1147 

— Papers      l-zm 

— Injunctions    591.    1322 

Nanty    Glo    Coal    Min.   Co       Baker •791 

Natal     to    market    byproducts 1284 

National     Industrial     Conference.  ....  .934.     949 

National   Immigration  Conference 1001 

National    Retail    Coal    Merchants'    Assn.  .  .  •124.3 

Nation    laces    railroa*!    crisis.      Hali 209 

Need    for    stud.v.       Beard 701 

Neither  king   nor  kingmaker 280 

Netherlands,      coal      production 839 

NEW   ENGLAND 

— Anthracite.      Wolkins    91 

— Trade  conditions    '93 

— Fa<-e     the     facts      1183 

New  England  Coal  Dealers*  Assn.  meeting..    072 

Newfoundland,    coal   situation 66 

News  from  the  capitol.     Wooton 

.55.    130.    190.    238.    279.    302,    414.    400. 
508.     808.     863.     9.50.    999.     1050.     1111. 

1105.  1222.  1205.  1321 
New  Year,  happy  and  prosperous.  Hall...  1 
New  York  coal  trade.  1919.  Morris  .•95,  208 
New  York  exports.  1919.  i-omparetl  1918..  370 
New  York  lighting  companitrs.  Coal  con- 
sumed      1168 

New    York    skyscraper    to    use    o-l 1268 

N.    Y.    Stale    Retail    Coal    Merchants'    Assn. 
meeting     459 

NEW    SOUTH    WALES 

— Coal  resources    512 

New     Zealand.    Coal    production 1019 

Nokomis  Coal  Co ^1303 

Normal   life  of   mine  car  axles    (iiifl.) 151 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

— 1919    review.      Hanwell 

— Carbonization  of  lignite 082. 

Northeast     Coal      Co..      Separate      trapdoor, 

Daugherty     

Northern    West    Va.    Coal    Operators     Assn. 

1180.    1237.    1294. 
Northwest   asks   for  Lake  car  priority-order 
Nottinghamshire  coal    fields.      Meredith.... 
Not    what    we    get    but    how    we    get    it.... 
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MICHIGAN 

— 1M19    review       Kirby l'!.". 

— Dime  differeniial    ; .  .  .  lutio 

— Petition     for    prjarity 1111 

Mi4'hiiran-Ohio-Inc]nln,i     Assn 1180 

Middle    elates    union     '-381 


Oakdale  Coal  Co. 

— Tipple    

— Cost   items    

Official   indifference    

Otlieial   report   eoke.    1919 

OHIO 

— 1919    review.      Watson 

— Fatalities.    1919.      Watson    

— Coal    tax     

— Mine  reseue  stations 

— Stri|>p'np     

— Convention,   m'ners.   not  held    .  .  . 
—Strikers    refuse    return    to    work . 

— Radicals     kept     down 

— Coal    prochK-tion 

— Waef  scale   Eastern   Ohio 

Oil    barrels,    device    for    handlinir. 
Oil    bmikelintf    stations.     British... 
01    cannot    <lispla«x'   coal.      Dodice. 

Oil    can    tiiiper.       Willey 

Oil    ent'ines     

Oil    fuel    piojects    in    So.   Wales.... 

Oil    Ian<l    leasing    bill 

Oil   require*!   H>'  nav.v 

Oilroom.    Danirers    of.      Rickard.  .  . 
Oil    under    boilers 
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—  mill     revifw     lioyle    128 

—  Wm»i.    ..iilr     17U 

—Coal    deiui.lli.    In    he    •oil) 83B 

Oiilarni    Ga~    Cu,il    Co.    rx|ilo«ion 122.5 

Oiieii   cut  ur  .ti-ti*  niinliir      Miller 4'M 

Ofien  iirhv    lMi|.t.au    unlawful 710 

0|M-rat<irH  i.oni.ider  liyproUucta  of  award.  ■  670 
Oiteralnrt.  ilcmund  nitcitt  of  f«al  commUiilon  1.*I6 
OiK.rittor.  liiM.  rtKlit  iMi  aMvlrned  (.am  ....  H0.5 
(Mx'ialoip'    prfint.    til..  UKMrd    In    Senate.  .  .  .    271) 

(■IMHM'luiilly    lor    irriilll       0&H 

Oupiirtunilv    not     yet     I..h| 1070 

Oppiti-tunlty   to   iiutr  iiiuilnf   inetlluU« 1314 

Order*.   iHjiuilly     all   muie-   to   ahan* B21 

Orient   niliic "lO^.   •»f2 

Orlifin    of    .^Mil        l>i.cutt.|on loO 

Our     vnnl.hed     thrift      191 

Outlaws    uihI    l)rofltt.rr.        t«t>rdoo 91.5 

Overcast.    n\l'ldltii'    upproa'-h    to.      Bain.  ...  1212 

Owens      W.    U       obltn.iry 6H-; 

Oxyaietylciie  clear  -li.ift       I'helpa •liai 

P 

Pacili..    Coast    Coal    Co..    imlvenilnl    t>l»nt> 

Cross     '83.5 

Palmer    may    airain    Indict    €.|ial    men 723 

Panama    Canal      prii».»    coal    777 

Panama    Canal      Private    .-ual    <le|>ola 1056 

Payliitf  dearly    for   his  dilHtortiiefut AO 

Payment     for    cars    ii.Muistt'onetl    86.1 

Payne  •.huM.ii  for  S4.crrtary  of  Interior.  .  362 
— Denies    Gov*t    liability    ii>al    diversion.  .  .  .    M07 

Peale      R  ,     i.hoto 23.5 

Peat    bos.     Alfred ft46 

Peat,    uses     1096 

Penalties   of    usefulneM.      Hall &25 

rK.VNS5-LVANlA 

— 19J9    review        Hall 120 

— Philadeli.hia  coal   trade.   1910 08 

— Philadelphia    retailers    liroteat 3.53 

— Use    of    elistricily 31(1 

— Ele^-trical    s.-tfciriiards.     Hall 44.5 

— Waire  iHuitrait        Hi.kH    86B 

— Butler    and    Mem  r    waite    Increaae 867 

— Waire     scale      central     Pa 047.      1016 

— Wai.-e   stale.   Pittsburirh lOOB.    1115 

— Bituminous    fields    redlstrlcted 1224 

— Character  Pa.  ..oals       Ashley 'LIOT 

— Aiial.vs<Mt     Pa      »^>als 1310 

— Comiiensation.     Wilson 1313 

Pennsylvania         Americanilation         Btin-au. 

Statistii.s     233 

Pennsylvania    Coal   Co. 

— Boiler    plant    No.    14    mine •4.30 

— Breaker,   remodeled.     Ashmead .  .  .  .  •  483.   •.5:12 

— Water    KiMre    in    [lower    houae •790 

Pennsylvania  Min.  Co.   wins  suit 947 

Peterson      iielilion     »leliie<l 1270 

Petrtdeum.    Coal    111    a    sense    hardened 850 

Petroleum      ri...nrd    output 1167 

Ph  la     &    Readnif   Coal    &    Iron   Co. 

— Safety     devu.e     for    emery     wheeU •t.OO 

— Biirnside  <.olliery    •340 

— Devi*^.    tor  cutoff    saw ^428 

— Water    car    tor    drills 'y~f> 

— Drill   holder    '-J^O 

— Portable   pulley    :s5 

— Fastener    for    double    door« •o26 

— Devi(.e     for     shaftslation      •oSO 

— Storatre    yards     "581 

— Bulkhead    for    coal    piles "611 

— Self  closini.-     eate      ' '90 

— Town     of     Lorraine      849 

— Car   handlinir.      Markley    'Jl.i 

— Washhouse.     Standard      '002 

— Silver  Creek  colliery    iVS": 

— Planer   from   material   on  hand •IIOJ 

Pier    at    Jersey   City     .-oal     ■.■.„„•-■  •  1.  .S- 

Pillars     barrier.      Richards    •1007.    •ll.«;' 

Pine   Hill   Coll..    laiidinK   of   plane    ;80 

Pipe,    blowoff     .jO*- 

Pittshurnh   &   West   Va.  Ry »i»8 

Pitlsbureh    Coal   Co 

— Reconstruction.     tiiMile.       Mayer     •-«» 

— Loader     new   ..oal    ;     •  ■    iv'     ■  '  .SrlJ 

D,.siiniin(r    and    buildintr    tracks        Dye..^»li« 

Pittsburirh  coal   trade.    1919.     Luty 106 

Planer  from  material  on  hand  ■  •  ■  ■ -^^ ;.  liSi; 
Planning  a  mine       Rieirleman   and  GrimthB.-3«» 

Pliirhl    of    iiostal    employees     1V,',2 

Poetrv      ■• ' ' 

Poland.   *K)al  situation 65.  248.    1171 

Pond  Creek  Coal  Co. 

— Guards    for    trolley    wiri' 4-« 

— I'n.form    curve    on    trolley    wire 1,,'i 

Pool      Exit     the     ctial *j6 

Poolinir    association.     New    tidewater 4iil 

Prtrtape     protests      806 

Portugal,   coal   situation    ,„2~ 

Postal    employees.    PlirM   of .-2 

Poster,    priie    -'i 

Postinp  entries  and   roadfl.      Bain zl2 

Powdered  coal   as   fuel 7i>6 

Powdered  <wal  under  Bettinirton  boiler*...  3.i4 
Powder  flask  in  p. liar  workini:   una.  I    ^**"''',„,„ 

son      771.      Diwussion     .  .  .  .1276.    1318 

Powder    into    mines.    Safe    plan    for    takinr. 

Ashmead     ' 'Oo 

POWER.     See  also  "Boiler."  "Enirine."  ele. 
— Alteniatine     curivnt     loal      cutters.      Of- 

fl<*r    •l.T.'.T 

— Appropriation.    Gov't     9.i0 

— Cable    in    shaft.      Kearney ^1211 

— Cables.  sus|)endin(r  ele.trii..      H  lies ^749 

— Chanirinir  pulUy  on  generator  (inq. I..  664 
— Cuttinir   cost.,    at    anthracite    mine.      Aah- 

mea<l     'OfiS 

— Elet.fri*.   iiower  |iro<luction 8ii8 

— Fuel    vs     water    iKiwer *?^X 

— Gasolene     enmiie-ilriven     ireneralor •530 

— Power   factor  as  it  effet.ts  c.osl  of  energy. 

Kenned.v     40 

— Power    plant    Mononrahela    Valley    Trac- 

tioiJ  Co *187 
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POWER — Continued. 

— Publ'c    utilit.v    elfloieney IIHT 

— Public    utiliLv    plants 1258 

— Substation    Jamisnn    Coal    &    Coke    Co.  .."Sia 
— Waterfoi-d     Lake     (>o\ver     plant.        Knee- 
land      •3.-,4 

— Water-power    bill .  .  .  .  nsljl.    1003.    lO.t'2.    I.")-;-; 
Precautions     airainsl     li^-htninK.       Rice     ami 

Ilsle.v     .->j)4 

Pre<-edent.   pood    55-; 

PREP.\R.\T10X 

— Breaker.  anthraiite.  remodeled.  Ash- 
mead    •48.S 

— Breaker.  I.chiirh  Coal  &  Naviirat'on  Co 
Ashmead     • 

— Bivaktr      I'lue  Paneoa.-t.       Ashmead!  '.  .  . 

— Bn-aker    machinery.    Eleotrie    drive    for.  . 

— Burnside    eolliery.    flow    sheet 

— Coal    vs.    ore    concentration.... 

— Chute    linings       Ashmead    

— Crnshinr  rolls.  Kotippiner  teeth.  Ash- 
mead      

— Jisr.    James     '  " ." 

— Nanty    Glo   Coal    Min.    (jo.'  '  Baker! 

— Pnkine    tables.     Dourtnut     

— Slnsh  breaker  and  mine-water  problems 
flriflin      

— Tii>ple  for  stripping  operation!  Schrkeder! 

— Tipple.     Small     but     elBcient.       Brasack 

—Washing.    Modern    practice    in    .'oal.     Ray 

President  s    Indianapolis    statement 

Preston    County    Coal    Operators'    Assn' 

Price    factor.    Car    supply.      Seaburg-.  .  . 

Price. Pancoast    Coal    Co. 

— Bleaker        Ashmead     

— Itiliziiif   exhau.st    .steam... 

Pru-e   Hill   Coal   Co..    Strike 
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PRICES 

— Increases.    Labor    held    blameless    .  .  .         1089 
— Rci^ulation    any    lonper    of    lefral    force?!    61H 

— Regulations   suspended    fi,^4 

— Anthracite    cost    and     !  !  !    3^0 

— Eitum'nous.     regulation    removed  ' !  !  '  '      615 

— British   coal    97 

— Bunkering,    at    foreiini    ports     ! ! ! ! !  !  !  ! !    300 

■ — China   coal    5(^7 

— Coal,    England    '.'.'.'.' I'^O'' 

— Coal,  France !!!!!!'  1118 

— Coal,   Panama  Canal    !!!!!!!!'  1284 

— Combat   hysteria  in  etiort   to   stabilize!  !  !    75!1 
— Costs    basis    for    flxine.      Main     .  .  .  1095 

— Food,    retail    1''70 

— For  all.   Fair    !!!!!!!  103] 

— For   18  years.  Connellsville  coke !    230 

— For   retailed   coal.      Storm    454 

— Materials   and   supplies    

145.    37<1,    533.    739.    1077.    1239 

— On    fair    level.    Keep.      Jones 715 

— Reductions    will    stabilize    coal    market .  .      53 

— Retail,  by  cities 830 

— Rise  in   coal.     Gushing    '  '  "  1305 

Principles,   Get  a   declaration   of ! ! !    323 

Priorities    again?     1080 

Priority  regulation  in  Ind'ana !  !  !  '  !    1199 

Private    coal    depots,    Panama    Canal 105H 

Prize    poster    .-,3 

Problem    in    coal    e.\traction.      Discussion!  ! 'ijl!! 
Problems    of    coal    industi-j-.      Manning  snfi 

Proctor,    C     W  ,    remarks 88 

PROnrCTION,    COAL 

— Alaska.      1918      

— Belgium     

— Bohemia 

— Bituminous.    IT.    S,     ...'.".".'.'.".    fie' '  •"'73 

— British    Columbia     .'291     8158 

— Canada     

— China    !  !  !  !  ! 

— Colorado,   by   counties.    1919!  !  !  ! 

— English 

Smith     and    Tryon 
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— Fluctuations. 

— France     

— Oeol  Sur,.  U 
— Germanv  .  .  . 
— India.     1918 

— Ireland    

— Japanese     

— Machinery  as  aid  to  increased'  prodiictioi'i 
— New   Zealand    

—  Penti     1919,    by   distriels      

— Poland     

— South     Africa     ....!!!!.. 

— I'mted    Kingdom    .  .  

— I'tah     1919.  by  month.  !  !  . 

— Venezuela     ,     .  .  ,  

— World's    '.■.'.'.'.'.'. 'h'h 

— 1  nilcd  States    int.    118.   373.' 83n! 

— By    States     

Pro  fltei-rii.g     ehargex.     Morrow-     refulcs      ' 
Profllerrg     Outlaws    and,      Gordon.. 

Pronto    in     coal     indnfttry *'• 

Proflls   inquiry  must    watt ....!! 
Promotion     of     ambitious     workers      biscii 

s  on    03     ijj-     -J- 

Pni»"ia,    coal    mining,  ... 

Publics    dulv    to    coal.  .  .  

Public.     Rights     of 

Public    should    not    buy    loo    early 

Public    utilltli-«    

Public    ulillly    eon.sumpiinn    of  '.w'al 

Pulley     imrlable    

Plllver  zed  coal,  dislnhuli'ng  in  '-'mall  'pliinis, 

Pulvertieti    lignite    plsiii! !  !  ! 

PrMPING 

— Bumsiiir  collierv   ,  . 

— Tentrifural    pumping 

— Centrifugal    pumi»        Umrr 

— nrculntlng    nnils    and    condenserii! 

—  hkam,     lllH'olinns     gn^ 

—  Flushing     Hydraulic .'     '    "    ' 

— .Mini-    piimp   done   for   Induntrj. 
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PUMPIKG — Continued. 
— Mine-water     problems         Gridln.. 
— Quintuplex   mine  pump,      Solomon 
Puncher,    coal     (inq.).      Daughei-ty 
Putting    business    into    engineering    s 
PjTite,    tests     


Rack    for    rolled    drawings. 

Rail    jn-oduction.    Steel    

Railings     Guard.      Daugherty. 
Rails — Electricr    bond    tester. 

RAILROADS 


— Atlvocate     successor     to     Tidewater     Coal 

Exi'hange     722 

— .'Vnthracite    roads    pay   he.ivy   damjiges.  .  .  1055 
— .\sk    Gov't    half    biUioii    for    e<iuipmcnt .  .  1004 

— Assigned    cars    for   railroad    fuel 477 

— Bill    to    prevent    R.R.    strikes 1042 

— Chesapeake    &   Ohio    load'ug.    1919 175 

— Confiscating  coal    .  ,  ,  , 

371.   433.    401.   402.    502.   571.   018.   023. 

680.  779 
— Confiscatory    policies,    Mines   excuses.  .  .  .    400 

— Construction,     miles    of •321 

— Deal    stiuarely    with    railroads.      Hall....    274 

— Diverted  coal.   I'efuse  to  pay 279 

— Eleitrification     443 

- — Erie  to  pay  excessive  freight  charges.  .  .  .1200 

— Eciuipment.   ordering    610 

— Freight    and    passenger   rates .59 

— Freight    tie-up.    I.    C.    C.    acts 1110 

— Hincs    resigns    as    director 8t>3 

— Hines  says  coal  strike  cut  down  earnings   190 
— How    railways    might    back    prosperity.  .    239 

— Incomes    increase     1*205 

— Largest    consumer    105 

— Managers    plan    better    use    of    cars 1008 

— Meeting  to  continue  soft-coal  pool 609 

— Morgantown     &    Wheel. ng    extension....    251 

— Mulcted    for    excess    profits 12.5.3 

— Nation     faces     crisis.       Hall 209 

— Order    suspending    coal    diversion     071 

— Penalties    of    usefulness.      Hall .525 

— Pittsburgh    &    West    Va.    R  R 998 

— lU-plenish      equipment       from      revolving 

fund    014 

— ReiJort   of  administration 1150 

— Ruling     on     payng    claims 414 

— Seek    raise    freight    rates 1004 

— Shipments.    Coal    and   coke 996.    1271 

— Stiike 729.  779.   818,  883.  968.  1058 

— Sympathy   for  railroads    1031 

— Tralfic     congestion     1154 

— Ti-.'tnsportation       Yerkes     4.39 

— Vindication     of     railroads 11.30 

— Wage  increase  conductors  and  switchmen   807 

— What  can  bankrupt  railroads  buy'^ 321 

Kale.(:h     &      W.voming     Inst 1020 

Reading  Co,.   Supreme  Court   dissolves. 840.    1205 
Recharging    storage    batteries     (inti.).    Cun- 
ningham     874,      Discussion    1208 

Reconstruction     burned     tipple        Ma.ver.  ,  .  •209 

Recoiistruclioii  work  at  Lens  mines .304 

Rcil    Ash    Coal    Co 1255 

.Htgulalor    for    motors •Oil 

Regulators    in     a     mine     (inq.)       Lightburn 

■'107.    Discussion    768 

Regulatory   bodies.    Dangers   of 41.3 

Removing    gas    from    rise    workings     (inq.). 

Newbury     1013 

Rentun    mines   to   be    flooded 1018 

Reports,    coal,    challenged 591 

Reports.    Operators   to   submit    monthly.  .  .  .    137 
Reimblir-    Iron    &   Steel   Co, 

— Coal    tax     516 

— Risco     plant      ^773 

— Jig  floor   at   Sayreton '990 

Republicans  review   work  of  Mr,  Palmer,  ,  .      55 
Resetting   return    tubular  boilers      Weihe.  .  . 

•.'JOH,    Discussion    503 

Rescue,    mine,    .searchlight *439 

Rescue  work,  airplanes  in  mine,     Bailey ...  1254 

Resources,     V.    S..     coal 1307 

Ret.iiJ    coal    dealers   review    timely    jiroblems   459 
Retil>|i:ng    teeth    crushing    rolls.      Ashmead,    409 

Return   wire  in   trolley  haulage    linq.l 02 

Revenue    olhcer    on    coal    taxes 1050 

Hevoiation    of    P.    R,    R     lircpayment 1204 

Revolving  kiln  for  making  lignite.  Broome. •1040 

Rhodesia,    Wankie    coal    fields 90 

Rice,    .\.   F,,    remarks 87 

Rights    of    the    public 192 

Rob'iison,     H,    M..    photo 23.5 

Rocky    Mtii      Coal     Min,     Inst,     program ...  1005 
Roller   bearings    for  mine  cars.      Discussion. 

147.    4.55.    823 

Roller-tiearing    wheels.       Turner ^925 

Roof,   Su|t|)ortmg    linq.l,   .'t','7.    Discussion.. 

505.    554,    ^002 
Room    .-ind    itillar   vs.    longwall    I  inq  ).      An- 
derson       • 1 1 59 

Roiie  haulage.     Hart  and  Turner •lOSl 

Roi>e,      Shortening     hn-sting      (Inq.).        Mc- 

Gotinigal    1013 

Ropes.   Corrosion  in  wire 48 

RoiH-*..    Gripping    devu-es    for 259 

Rot.iry    nnne-car   dumpers,      Smillie ••;oil 

Rowland  Palmer   Cons.    Coll.    Co, ..•1143.    ^1191 

Rule,    trackman's,      RItter ^298 

Russia,    coal    situation 65 


SAFETY  Seo  aim  "Resi'iic  "  "First  Aid." 
"AciidenI,"  "Examination  Que«lionH." 
"Lanili,"    "Explosion  "    etc, 

— A*-cldent    insurance  co-l        Baker •743 

— A.ftylene    safety    lamiis        Discussion....       24 


l*age 
SAFETY — Continued, 

— Carbide  lamps  in    (tillar   robbing    (inq,).. 

419.     Discussion      870 

— Dangers    of    oil    room,      Richard 2'71 

— Degenerate    ideas        Wesnedge 1.316 

— Device    for    cutoff    s.iw.      Ashmead '428 

— Device    for   emery    wheel •299 

— Device    for    shaft    station •580 

— Electrical    safeguards.      Hall 445 

— Entering   mine    with   open    light.      Discus- 
sion      244.     456 

— Examination    of    mine.    Lawful,       Discus- 
sion      14!l,     415.     005 

— Exam,   questions    507,    liOK,    1110 

— Explore    mine    with    olieu    hght.       Noone,H)63 
— Finding     mine    door     set     open.       Discus- 
sion      •23.    196.     243.     284.    .336 

— Guard    for   circular   saw.      Daugherty ....  ^299 

— Guard    railings,       Daugherty    •299 

— Gu.ird,   trolley  wire,      Daugherty 438 

— Guards,  Trolley-wire   (inq,  I  .  .  .  .  500,     Dis- 
cussion     955.    1379 

— Head   lirotection    in    mines.      Young 590 

— Mine-rescue    searchlight    '439 

— Plan   for  taking  iiowder  into  mines.  Ash- 
mead     •705 

— Precautions  against  lightning.     Rice  and 

Ilsley     594 

— Searchl'ght.     mine-rescue.       Discussion     .    955 
— Shotfirers  harmful.    Are.      Discussion  ,  ,  .  . 

767.   825,    1157.    1158 

— Stop    for  tfrag-line  scrapers •520 

— Tiapdoors,     Separate.       Daughertv '907 

— Working     with    caibide     lamps 1275 

St     Clair   Coal   Co, 

— Electric    drive    399 

— Safety     stop      •.536 

St,  Louis  coal   trade,    1910,      Wallace 'US 

Salaries  should  not  be  raised.  Why  Gov't.  .      30 

Sales   in    1918    and    1919,    Coal-land 79 

Save   fuel   b.v  heating   feedwater    (inq.l 5.58 

Saw,     Guard     for     circular,       Daugherty ,.,  •299 
Saw,    Safety    device    for    cutoff,      .Ashmead .  •438 

School  at   anthracite  colliery •.'J83 

Schuylkill    storage   yard •SSS 

Scrapers,   Safety  stop  for  drag-line •526 

Searchl'ght,    mine-rescue.    •429,      Discussion   955 

Seasonal  differential   in   coal    freights 191 

Seasonal    freight   rates 191.   491.    594 

618,     021.     053,     708,     752.     804,      1000. 

10.33,   1038,   1153,   1214 
Seasonal    freight    rates   supported    by    Gov't. 

officials    948 

Seasonal    occupation •453 

Seasons  in  coal   mining.    Discussion 457 

Service    and    servitude 1296 

Shaft.  Caring  for  water  in  wet    (inq,).  Sher- 

m.in   •1279 

Shaft  operation.   Jamison   Coal  Se  Coke  Co. 

Baker    •'213 

Shaft    sinking    record !  !  !    j^oi 

Shaft  stations,  handling  cars  at.    Ashmead  ^1053 

Shafts  replace  trace  chains •1200 

Shaw     T     H.  deposed  by  Gov    Brough 155 

Shear,    wire,     Wille.v •3.59 

Sheet  iron  chute  linings,  Ashmead  .,..!!!  348 
Shifting  the  worker   (inq,),  327     Discussion 

455,  .504.   553,   770,  824.  958,   1011 

Ship-by-truck   movement 600 

Shipments,   Sault   Ste,   Marie  Canals 1323 

Shipper,   Pity  the  poor 380 

Shijipers  agree  to  pool  Lake  coal 1342 

Shipping       See    also    "Trade," 

Shipping    1919,    Coastwise.     Wolkins.  .  .  216 

Sh  ps  built    first   half    1919 369 

Ships   to   be   sold,    U,   S 1105 

Shops,    Kingston    mine,     Ashmead •1313 

Shortage    of    houses 600 

Shortage,  Our  growing  soft  coal,,..!!!!!  331 
Short-circuiting    or    obstructing    air     (inq.). 

Hogarth    '606 

Shotfiring,      See   also    "Blasting." 
Shotfirers,    Authority   of    linql.   26,   Discus- 

^^'^■op 283,    .323,    415.   660 

Shotfirers  harmful.   Are       Discussion 

^,       ^  707,  825,   1157,    1158.    1316 

Shotfiring.   Precautions  against   lightning  in. 

Rice   and    Ilsley 594 

Shots  fired  by  lightning  discharges.    Ferey.    372 

Shovel.     Whalev •Ono 

Shovels,    steam 'llS.    •937,    '11 43 

Siberian    coal    for   Manchuria 60 

Sickness    records.  ,  ,  . .599 

Signalling — New  uses  for  ge<i|)lione.  Leighiiin  802 
S  gn.illing       I'se     of     geophone     for     mine, 

Meredith     313 

Single-horn    car    feeder !  .  !  •591) 

Slogan.  Our  new ;itii 

Slciss-Shefiield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  coke  oven 

c,     ^     w      ■  J        ■  'l""    8S''' 

Slush,    bre.-iker    and    mine-water    problems 

Griflln     ^349 

Small  but  efllcient  tipple,  Brasiick  !!!!!!!  •64!) 
Sm  th.  G  O,.  apiiroves  seasonal  coal  rates  858 
Smokeless  operators  ask   revision   navv  coal 

.    "si     ■  ■■, ■ 1324 

Smoke   nuisance 29 

Sn.ar>shots   in  Coal   Mining 1.5.  .v!;    77;i    990 

Snowdcn    Coke    Co,.    Linn    mine-car    dump 

Ma.ver    .joss 

Snyder,  E,.  accessory  to  murder 1306 

Socialists  More  society  conscious  than...  .59 
Sarge. Cochrane  hot  iirocess  n-ater  softener. •921 
South   Africa   coal   production 1117 

SPAIN 

— L:iboratories  for  mining  interests 11 

— Coal    situation 1171 

Spitzbergen    mines 1 104 

Society  Amer,  Militarj'  Enrrs 388 

Solderless    conuec-tors •.'(94 

SOrTH   AF.HICA 

— Coaling   at    Durban 199 

— Coal   for  France 360 

— Coal    del>os',ls 47 

— Market      Todd !  !  •173 

— Freight    rates 309 
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Pasra 
SOl'TH    DAKOTA 

— liUJf   review.   Kllcrmaii    129 

— Pliiii;-    to    niini'   own   roiil 2~.'» 

South    Wales,    Labor    disputes    in 4« 

Splite'    straiuted    wire   con  due  tors.    Hunt. ...•210 

Spray    poiul •984 

St:ittili/ation      bituminous      industry.       Mc- 

Auliflc.    "48(4.      Discussion 593 

Stabilization    coal    industry 859 

Stab'hzation  <'onferenee  settle  anythintr.  .  .  .  412 
Stabllizintr    coal     industry     will     suvo     mine 

workers (554,    ti.>8 

Stable.   Burnside  colliery •344 

Stable.    Coal    miniUK^   is   rel.itively 5~yX 

Stallon)    pet    five-year   sentence T.'iO 

Staulard    drawinir    sizes.     Croft •211 

Sta'Hlardiziiih'  niinins'  equii)nu'nt.  Discussion  ttO 
Stat  sti.s  beintr  prepared   by  C.   E.  Lcshor.  .    13(t 

Sta*isii(  s     Pa.    Amer.    Bureau 233 

Steanishtp-fuel   supidies  at    Vladivostok....    7."»7 

Steel    companies    obtain    injunctions 1242 

Steel    rail    produolion 105."» 

Steel  vs.   wood  for  mine  timbering 1108 

Stewart   Iron  Co.    Gasoline  mine  locomotive. 

Paul    •927 

Stockpile,    coal 'lOS 

Stockpile    Dorr   fine  coal •340 

Stoker,    convcyor-feeU    type •1195 

Stoker-;     •. •110 

Stonetra    and    Clinchfield    operations.     Lucas 

and    Mari-ey    437 

Stonepa  Coal  St  Coke  Co. — Undcground  first- 

aid    box    •428 

Storage  basin 30 

Storage   batteries.    Re<*hart7inir    (inq.).     Cun- 

n-righam    874.     Discussion 120S 

Stoiajre    battery    cell    cover    remover •404 

Storage  battery  locomotive.  Appleton  ....•935 
Storage  battery  locomotives.  Discussion,  .  .  25 
Storage  battery  locomotives  in  Pa.   mines..    310 

Stoiagt^ — Bulkhead  for  coal  piles •till 

Storage,    coal 4<)'^ 

Storage,    dollar •fiOl 

Storage  yartls.    Ashmead ^581 

Storage.  Wrong  time  to  urge 80l> 

Store  coal   in  summer  or  dollars  in  winter? 

Hall       339 

Storeti     bituminous    safely.      Stoek.  ...!!..  •536 

Storing    first-aid   supplies ^428 

Storm  prices  for  retailed  coal 454 

Straits   Settlement    imports 1020 

Strens-th    of   leather   belting    linq.) 151 

Strijiping.      See  also   'Win-king." 

Strip  mining,    Open  cut  or.    Miller 434 

StriptHni.-^    anthracite.       Kennedy ^1143 

•1191.    ^1251 

Stripping.    Dump  cars  as  aids ^912 

Stripping  in  British  Columbia 434 

Stripping       operation.       Coal       tipple       for. 

S-hraeder    •t»98 

Stripping — Steam   shovel.    King ^937 

Stripping,    undergrountl    mining.     Baker.  .  .  . 

•1143.    -IIOI 
Strikes.      See    "Labor." 

Sulphite    i  iiuor 1102 

Sulphur  compounds  in  coking.    Powell 994 

Sulphur  in   coal.     Parmelee 12 

Sulphur  percentage   and   fuel   ratios 412 

Superior  Coa!  Co..   tipple ^122 

Superintendent's  plans  disrupted.  Hainley.lOll 
Supporting  mine  roof    (inq.).   327.      Discus- 

„    s  on 505.   554.    •R02 

Supreme  Court  dissolves  Beading  Co,.  .840.  12fi5 

Survival    of    fittest 500 

Su'^quehanna    Collieries    Co. — Improvements 

n  'ar    Shamokin     '756 

Switch   in  mine.   Three-way    (inq.) '•ISIO 

Switch.    Safety -747 

Switzerland 330.  876.  1118.   1171 


Ta>>!e.^ 

— Ignition    tests     explosives.       Montgomery.  44 

— Production,    accidents.    Penn 1*;9 

— Ana!y>is  and  heating  value    [  l(>3 

— Softening   temperatures   coal   ash.... 179.  22l> 

— Coke  prices.  Coinipllsville 230 

— English    export^    1018-1910     247 

— Working  days,  employees,   tonnage  strikes 

and    hours    worked    1918     275 

— Fii*-!    vs.    water    power 31*^ 

— Coke  1919  ; ; ; ;  357 

— Income    bituminous    concerns     675 

— Earnings  of   miners 676.    1209 

— Costs,     coal      85.3 

— T  oad  r.    coal     .- '.  .'  '.    001 

— Horsepower    bell    will    transmit     .......    981 

— Earnings     in     industries     1090 

— Coal    consumption    by    gas    companies.  .  .1168 

— Analyses    Pa.    coals    1310 

Taft    guest    of   coal    jobbers 1057 

Tamping    djnamite.       Discussion 244 

418.    603.    823.    1010.    1063 

Tank,    water,    for   drills •429 

Tax   case     mine    869 

Tax    .nal       Kentucky 730.  967 

Tax     wow   and  coal.   Alabama    251 

Tax.    Repeal    excess    profit    562 

TENNESSEE 

— 1  iUO  review.     Evans 1.30 

— Survey    coal    beds    1000 

— Wage  scale 101.^ 

Tendencies    easily    discernible     888 

Teimination    Federal    control    sought 618 

Testing — .\gglutinating    nurvo   of    coal 753 

Testine-  coals  for  byproduct  cokine.  Porter.  •218 
Tes'intr — Fusibility   of    ash.      Selvig.    Brown 

nml    Fieldner    ^177.    225 

Testing — Moisture    content     1146 

Tests      of       Explosives.      Ignition.         Mont- 
gomery        •43 


TEXAS  '■"''• 

—  li»U>  review.     Gentry   •l.'IO 

— Wiiifo    scale     ()5;| 

— Coa!    Dealers   Asan..  met'tlnr   10i;i» 

Thawiiii;    ((evi4'e     •sji 

Tliawiiiir    sheii •ii;, 

Tliawliitf  sliireii  eoal    6K;i 

Ttieie  are   lire   hri.kii  and   Arc  brtcka 221 

TIte.v   work   for  you •888 

This   year   aiul   tile  next,   Knei'lunil 77 

Thompson.    J.   C fl.|  t 

Ttiritt.    Our   vaninhed    loi 

Tidew.iter    Coal    ExehanKe ;t.*HJ     .jOH 

ll.'>4.  722.  7«4,   1337 

Ttilewater   TransHhiiM>«ra   .\shii 4lil 

TlKlil   111    i.arlooni    281 

TiNoii    would  end   Lever-Act    powers 700 

Tl.MHKRl.VG 

—  Booms    or    erotigburs.     (iiui.l     •874.    DU- 

fussion    127."^ 

— Coiiservjitioii   of   timber    55.-» 

— Conserve  mine  timber.     Liirhtburn    12711 

— Exam,  questions    04.    •lOtlj 

— Root      Supiiortinir     (inii.i     .127      Disoua- 

sion     ."lO.-j.    ,')34,    •002 

— Scarcity   mine  timber.     Diseussion 

7(11).    820.    1108 

— Steel   vs     wood    llOli 

Tipple.      See  also   "Preparation." 

Tipple.    Oakdale    Coal    Co •-» 

— ESS.-X    Coal     Co "Ill 

— Superior    Coal    Co ^122 

— J    Houston-Leon  Coal  Co •130 

— Cons')lidation    Coal    Co •1811 

— Jamison   Coal   &  Coke  Co •21.-) 

— Bud   mine    •22.'t 

— Cassi<l.v  Colliery    •.■}02 

— Birch    Fork    Coal    Co •04:) 

— For  striiipmu'  oiwralion.     Sehraeder  ....•008 

— Public.   New  Orleans 728 

. — -Reconstruction     burncil.       M.iyer •200 

— Small  but  efficient       Brasack    •fl4.-> 

To   be  fair  is  to  he   fortunate.      Srholz....    570 

Track.    Desitrniiit?   and  buildintf.     Dye •00« 

Trackman's   rule.      Ritter •20>i 

Track     planninir.       Partintrton •017 

Track  rollers.  Len^thenintr  life  of.  Vil-Kin.^.307 
Tracks.   Ballasting  mine.     Discussion •383 

TRADE 

— Aden   imjiorts  So.  African  coal 1284 

— Alabama  coal  to  France 1117 

— .\lal).inia  Coal  trade  1010.     McLaurine.  .  .    231 

— .\niciican  coal  for  Madeira 247 

— .^meri(-;tii   embargo  aifei-ts  France 28(5 

— Baltimore.    1010    100 

— British  Colimibia  coal  via  Panaaia  Canal.  $02 

— British   Guiana  imports  coal    81.3 

— Buffalo.    1010.      Chambcrlin 'lOO 

— Bunkerinsr    iirices   at    foreiffii    ports 2(»o 

— CarKO  i-oat.  Hampton  Roads 951 

— Coastwise   shipiiing   1010.      Wolkins 210 

— Cleveland.     1910.       Bochrinfer '100 

— Columbus.    1910.      Lehman •Ill 

— Conditions  in  Xew  England.     Wolkina.  .  .    •O.I 

— Detroit   market.    1919    KIT 

— English    export    levy    lifted 2S,>( 

— Exchange   rales.    Canadian    10.">(i 

— Export  association  discusses  foreign  trade  044 

— Exportation   coal  bill    prohibiting-    238 

— Exports     199.    288.    370.    513,    568. 

(i22.    GTS.   728.    813.   87(i,    lOliO,   1117.    12(i4 

—Exports   and   imports   1010 287.   34n 

— Exports.    Britain    permits    coal    lOi* 

— Exports.    Br.azil    28?i 

— Exports   coal.  1919.     Payne 8J 

■ — ExiJorts.    embariroing'    1184 

— Exports.    Enulish   1918   and   1019 247 

— Exports     1910.    New   York    90 

— Exiiorts.   North  .\tlanlic    1258 

. — Exports,    remarks   of   coal   men S.'i 

— Exports  restricted    100 

— Exports   to   Italy    05 

— Exports.    Scotland    'O.^J 

— Foreign  trade  analyzed    24ft 

— Foixn^n    vessels   [)ermitted   to   bunker.  .  .  .    288 

— Freiffht    rates,    foreign (10.    248. 

.320.   470.    513.    078.    728 

— Freight  rales,  increase 1205.  1205.  1325 

— Fi-eight    rates,    reductions    will    stabilize 

coal   market    5.T 

— Freitrht  rates  seasonal    101.  401. 

594.  HIS    1)21.  853.  708.  7.52.  804.948 

048.   1000.  1033.   1038.   1153.   1214 

— Freight    rates    to    So.    Amer.    ports 300 

— Imiiorts.    Canada    544.    1010 

— Imports.    Denmark    3.30.    728 

—  Imports,    Finland    81.T 

— Imports.  Harbin    1010 

— Imiiorts.    Holland     320 

— Imports.    Ireland    542 

— rml>orts     Mesopotamia    1*J"*2 

— Imports.     Mexi'Mi    eoal     507 

— Imports.    Straits   Settlement    1020 

— Imports.  V.  S..   1010    1010 

— Imports,   value,   into  tl.  S 10.55 

— Imports.      Venice      247 

—Lake   commerce    1018    and    1010    287 

— Louisville      1019.       Williams     'US 

— Market    Coal,  in   South  Amer.     Todd.  ...  117.3 

— Market    reports     open    705 

— Middlewest    1010.       Requa    ^102 

— Milwaukee    1010.      Bleycr    101 

— New    England    face    the    facts    1183 

— New    York.    1010.      Morris '95.    208 

— Philadelphia.    1010    98 

— Pittsburgh.   1919.     Luly 100 

— Pool.   Exit  the  coal    •440 

— Pool.    Meeting   to   continue  soft-cOal 800 

— Retailers  iirotest.  Philadelphia 35.3 

— St.    Louis     1019.      Wallace    "113 

— Seattle    coal  exports    102O 

— Shipments,  coal  and  coke  309.  822.  753.  1271 
— Shipments.  Coal.  United  Kinedom.  1919.  567 
— Shipments.    Lake    122-f 


PllCx 
TRADE — Conlimieil, 

— Shiitiiients,  ncirional  lluctuatloiii* •402 

— Slll|iment»     tidewater    1018  10     flf. 
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A  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year 


By  R.  Dawson  Hall 


USPICIOUSLY  indeed  does  the  New 
Year  open  with  everyone  working. 
For  the  immediate  present  at  least 
(how  long  it  will  continue  no  one  knows) 
we  are  enjoying  a  period  that  is  free 
from  strikes  tliat  are  the  normal  ills  of  pros- 
perous times.  If  we  can  only  work  steadily  with- 
out domestic  strife,  the  year  1920  will  fulfill  the 
most  cheerful  of  our  anticipations.  This  is  said 
with  full  knowledge  that  the  worst  strike  period 
this  country  has  ever  witnessed  is  barely  over  and 
that  a  similar  or  worse  period  portends. 

Perhaps  none  too  often  do  we  wish  one  an- 
other Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Years  but  cer- 
tainly too  little  do  we  strive  to  make  those  good 
wishes  come  true.  The  war  ended,  everybody 
had  visions  of  peculiarly  prosperous  times. 
They  would  not  have  been  dangerous  dreams  or 
unfilled  prophecies  had  we  all  set  ourselves 
strenuously  to  seek  their  accomplishment  by 
steady  unremitting  toil. 

But  first  of  all  we  waited  till  everybody  was 
convinced  that  the  high  w^ages  and  high  prices  had 
come  to  stay,  and  then  we  waited  again  till  cer- 
tain others  had  become  certain  that  the  high  war 
wages  were  not  to  be  followed  by  even  higher 
peace  wages. 

Both  parties  the  wage  reductionists  and  the 
wage  incretionists — pardon  the  word —  are  now 
alike  satisfied,  let  us  hope,  that  the  war  wages  had 
come  to  stay  but  not  to  grow  and  that  upward  ad- 
justments, if  any,  must  be  few.  The  lesson  is 
learned,  let  us  return  to  our  work,  happy  that  the 
strife  did  not  succeed  in  killing  off  the  prosperity 
that  is  ours. 

Unfortunately  luxury  is  getting  to  be  almost 
our  biggest  industry.     We  occupy  the  place  that 


France  used  to  hold,  but  while  France  traded  in 
luxuries  with  the  whole  world,  we  largely  serve 
with  such  frivolous  things  only  ourselves.  If  our 
prosperity  is  to  travel  along  on  an  even  keel  we 
must  place  it  boldly  on  the  progress  of  the  staple, 
basal  and  essential  industries,  not  on  the  parasitic 
trades  which  do  not  feed  the  bird  but  merely 
feather  the  nest. 

It  must  be  our  great  task  to  put  the  railroad 
industry  and  the  street-car  service  on  their  feet, 
for  witliout  these  even  the  luxury  trades  must  suf- 
fer. In  fact  the  success  of  the  luxury  trades  will 
be  their  own  undoing.  Only  in  real  material  de- 
velopment can  a  people  grow  and  prosper  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  make  luxuries  possible. 

When  the  work  and  genius  of  a  whole  people 
goes  into  maldng  "joy  wagons",  moving  pic- 
tures, cigars  and  elegant  wearing  apparel,  then 
that  people  soon  falls  into  decay.  The  plough- 
man, the  miner,  the  common  laborer,  the  railroad 
man,  the  seaman  and  the  worker  in  metals  typify 
the  forms  of  industry  which  make  for  national 
prosperity. 

The  workers  in  these  trades,  whether  capita- 
lists or  laboring  men  must  not  by  combination 
hold  up  their  fellow  countrymen,  but  neither  must 
they  be  subjected  to  restraints  from  which  other 
capitalists  and  other  laboring  men  are  relieved. 
They  must  not  by  general  strikes  and  general 
lockouts  hold  up  the  public,  nor  must  the  piiblie 
by  special  repressive  legislation  hold  up  them. 

In  1920  may  we  have  maximum  production 
and  may  real  productive  industry  come  once  more 
into  its  own.  Conditions  will  never  become  sound 
luitil  tlie  public  serves  best  those  who  by  catering 
to  its  real  needs  serve  the  public  most. 
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INSTALLATION   OF  FIVE   ELMORE  JIGGING  MACHINES  IN  PLANT    OF    OARBON    HILL    COAL    CO..    CARBONADO.    WASH. 
EACH    JIG    HAS   TWO   COMPARTMENTS    FOR   HANDLING   FINE    COKING    COAL 

Modern  Practice  in  Coal  Washing* 


By  Horatio  C-  Rayj 

Pittsburgh.  Penn. 


Coal  Zvasliiiui  is  uiidcilaken  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
impurities  contained  in  the  coal.  Larger  sises  of  coal  can  best 
be  treated  in  jigs  tfhile  the  smaller  si2es  can  be  handled  more 
efficiently  on  concentrating  tables.  Sludge  sedimentation  and 
water  clarification  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  suitable 
apparatus. 


IT  is  not  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  give  a  treatise  \ipon 
the  subject  of  coal  washing,  since  this  has  been  well 
covered  in  a  recent  series  of  articles  by  Ernest  Pro- 
chaska  in  Coal  Age.  Rather  this  paper  shall  deal  with 
Bome  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  art  and  some  of  the 
problems  introduced  or  intensified  by  these  changes. 

Since  coal  washing  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  dele- 
terious substances,  let  us  consider  first,  what  are  the  im- 
purities with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Impurities  in  coal 
may  be  grouped  into  two  general  classes: — Chemical  and 
mechanical.  Chemical  impurities  are  those  that  are  so 
Intimately  mixed  with  the  coal  that  they  form  a  part  of 
Ita  composition;  they  include  the  ash  coming  from  the 
organic  matter  from  which  the  coal  was  formed,  all  or 
nearly  all  the  phosphorus,  and  that  part  of  the  sulphur  com- 
ing from  the  same  source  as  the  ash.  It  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  separate  this  class  of  Impurities  by  mechanical 
means. 

Mechanical  Impurities  are  those  that  form  a  more  or  less 
Intimate  mechanical  mixture  with  the  coal,  but  do  not  enter 
Into  Its  composition.  These  are  slate,  bone,  pyrite,  and  oc- 
casionally calclte  and  gypsum.  Intimacy  of  the  admixture 
la  the  most  Important  factor  In  considering  the  possibility 
of  commercial  washing. 
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Slate  is  usually  interbedded  with  the  coal,  and  ordinarily 
is  freed  from  it  by  a  minimum  of  crushing,  hence  it  offers, 
as  a  rule,  little  interference  to  separation. 

Bone,  or  "bony  coal",  consists  of  a  mixture  of  coal  and 
slate  so  interstratified  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 
This  material  varies  widely  in  its  carbon  content,  so  that 
at  times  small  amounts  may  be  left  in  the  coal  without  a 
serious  increase  to  the  ash  content.  Since  its  specific 
gravity  usually  differs  but  little  from  that  of  coal,  its  sepa- 
ration ordinarily  offers  great  difficulties. 

Pyrite,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  the  sulphur  in  coal, 
and  often,  the  source  of  much  ash  as  well,  may  occur  In 
several  forms:  —  (1)  In  rounded,  or  lenticular  masses,  In 
which  condition  it  is  easily  separated  from  the  coal  by 
crushing  and  washing,  its  specific  gravity  being  relatively 
higli  (about  5).  (2)  Thinly  interleaved  with  the  coal. 
In  this  occurance,  separation  is  difllcult  and  requires  finer 
crushing  and  more  careful  preparation  before  the  final 
washing.  When  gypsum,  or  calclte,  are  present,  they 
usually  occur  in  this  same  manner.  (3)  As  little  discs, 
lil<e  fish  scales.  These  scales  are  usually  so  buoyant  that 
they  accompany  the  coal  in  washing,  and  may  complicate 
considerably  tlio  problem  of  water  recovery. 

There  is  still  another  source  of  impurity,  which  is  not 
often  given  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  It  is  from 
pieces  of  either  the  underlying  or  overlying  strata,  or  both. 
This  can  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  mining  but  In 
many  cases  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  Impurities, 
especially  In  those  cases  where  the  bottom  Is  rough,  or 
where  there  is  an  overlying  layer  of  brittle  material.  For- 
tunately this  material  Is  often  of  a  character  to  make  Its 
removal  by  washing  comparatively  simple. 

Until  recently,  it  might  be  said  that  there  were  two  chief 
reasons  for  washing  coal:      (1)   In  years  past  much  coal 
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was  sent  to  the  waste  dumps  as  being  too  One  for  the 
market.  Ways  were  found  in  which  this  coul  could  be 
utilized,  and  as  It  was  mixed  with  a  large  percentage  of 
Impurities,  washing  was  resorted  to.  (2)  Coal  used  for 
coking  must  be  washed  in  order  that  the  sulphur  may  be 
lowered  In  percentage  below  that  which  would  cause  trouble 
in     metallurgical     operations.        Some     coking     coals     are 
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naturally  sufficiently  free  from  sulphur  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement but  many  are  not. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  applies  specifically  to  the 
anthracite  coal  industry,  where  washing  for  years  has  been 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  demand  for  small 
sizes  of  anthracite,  fostered  largely  by  the  coal  producers, 
has  become  so  great  that  the  unsightly  "culm  banks"  of 
former  years  are  almost  gone,  and  the  current  production 
of  this  material  is  washed  instead  of  being  piled  as  be- 
fore. The  bituminous  industry  does  not  have  this  material. 
for  its  waste  piles  in  many  cases  have  been  and  are  burn- 
ing. Furthermore  the  rejected  coal  is  mixed  with  so  much 
rock  and  slate,  as  to  make  commercial  washing  improb- 
able, if  not  impossible,  tor  many  years  to  come. 

The  second  reason  has  become  more  vital  every  year. 
Altough  American  coals,  such  as  those  of  the  Connellsville 
region,  that  can  be  made  into  good  metallurgical  coke  with- 
out washing,  are  not  near  exhaustion,  they  have  reached 
or  about  reached,  the  peak  of  their  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  for  coke  low  enough  in  sulphur 
and  ash  to  be  used  in  metallurgical  operations  has  grown 
enormously,  so  that  It  can  no  longer  be  supplied  by  those 
fields.  This  has  led  to  the  use  of  inferior  coals,  whicn  de- 
manded washing  before  coking.  The  demand  is  likely  to 
become  still  more  urgent  as  the  production  of  these  fields 
decline,  and  it  may  become  a  problem  before  this  decline 
becomes  great,  because  metallurgy  is  seeking  betterment  in 
this  matter  of  fuel,  rather  than  the  maintenance  of  present 
standards.  I  would  predict  therefore  that  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing use  of  by-product  coke  ovens  will  render  this  sub- 
ject of  washing  increasingly  vital  in  the  near  future. 

In  recent  years,  several  other  factors  have  tended  to 
bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  coal  producers. 
One  of  these  is  the  education  of  the  industrial,  and  even 
the  domestic  user,  of  coal  and  coke.  Where  formerly  any 
kind  of  coal  was  accepted,  which  passed  the  casual  inspec- 
tion of  the  eye.  and  in  many  cases  not  even  that,  il  must 
now  pass  the  test  of  the  chemical  analysis,  as  well  as  the 
boiler  trial.  Even  some  of  the  better  coals  have  difficulty 
In  passing  these  tests,  and  their  producers  are  compelled  to 
accept  lower  prices  on  account  of  inability  of  their  product 
to  meet  certain  specifications,  or  such  a  product  has  at  least 
been  restricted  to  or  from  some  particular  market.  This 
has  necessitated  in  many  cases  installations  of  washing 
plants. 

Another  of  these  factors  is  the  possibility  of  producing  a 
superior  product  for  which  the  market  will  pay  an  Increase 
In  price,  not  only  sufficient  to  defray  the  extra  expense  of 
washing,  but  enough  to  yield  a  profit  on  the  washing  itself. 


Under  those  market  condttionB  where  the  supply  appears  to 
exceed  the  demand,  as  It  freijuently  docs  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry,  the  possibilities  of  u  superior  coal  ouglu  to 
be  worth  consideration. 

Another  factor,  which  at  present  is  of  some  Importance, 
especially  in  the  western  fields,  but  which  promises  to  be- 
come more  and  more  Important,  even  In  the  eastern  regions, 
as  time  goes  on,  and  the  production  from  beds  already 
opened  declines.  Is  the  marketing  of  Inferior  hIgh-ash  and 
liigh-sulphur  content  coals.  As  already  pointed  out,  since 
the  consumer  is  not  likely  to  accept  a  reduction  in  stand- 
ards, improved  washing  must  result. 

Still  another  factor,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  war.  Is  the  production  of  pyrite  suitable 
for  burning  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  Under 
the  proper  combination  of  circumstances  this  might  be 
equally  successful  in  peace  times,  even  In  competition  with 
cheap  sulphur  and  pyrite.  If  I  am  not  Incorrectly  In- 
formed, there  are  still  operating  successfully  several  plants 
producing  this  material.  The  pyrite  produced  from  coal 
is  usually  of  a  chemical  character  especially  desirable  (be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  certain  deleterious  Impurltfes,  such 
as  arsenic)   in  the  production  of  acid. 

Summing  up,  some  of  the  principal  advantages  following 
the  washing  of  coal  are:  — 

1.  The  removal  of  objectionable  sulphur,  which  Is  Im- 
portant from  even  a  physical  standpoint,  since  fires  from 
spontaneous  combustion  in  coal  bins  and  piles  are  conceded 
to  be  largely  due  to  the  heat  generated  in  coal  containing 
a  considerable  amount  of  sulphur;  2.  The  increase  In  heat- 
ing value  of  coal;  3.  An  increase  in  boiler  efficiency;  4.  A 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  combustible  matter  lost  in  the 
ash;  5.  A  decrease  in  transportation  difficulties;  6.  Wash- 
ing  renders  marketable  the  product   from   low  grade   coal. 


DEWATERING    ELEVATORS   AT   MIDDLEPORK   WASHERT. 
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or  screenings,  heretofore  wasted;  7.  It  renders  possible  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  pulverized  coal,  thereby  increasing 
markets;  8.  Washing  makes  probable  increased  prices  and 
profits. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  coal  washing  has  been 
carried  on  oy  means  of  trough  washers,  ascending  current 
washers  (such  as  the  Robinson),  jigs,  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  Campbell  table.  Trough  washers  and  ascending-cur- 
rent washers  will  not  be  considered  here.  The  ascending- 
current  washers,  however,  should  be  given  credit   for  first 
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awakening  interest  on  a  large  scale  in  the  subject  of  coal 
washing.  The  Campbell  table,  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
modern  methods,  is  given  no  further  mention  here,  because 
of  certain  inherent  mechanical  defects  and  low  capacity. 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  consider  the  principle  underly- 
ing coal  washing.  The  action  of  every  coal  washing  ap- 
paratus, or  machine,  depends  upon  the  difference  in  the  ve- 
locities with  which  identically  shaped  particles  of  various 
specific  gravities  settle  in  water.  That  is,  if  pieces  of  coal, 
slate  and  pyrites  of  approximately  the  same  shape  are 
dropped  into  water,  the  pyrites,  having  the  greatest  specific 
gravity,  fall  most  rapidly;  then  the  slate  Sp.  CJ.;  ami  finally 
the  coal  follows. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  size  and  shape  are  bound  to 
exert  an  influence  upon  this  settling  power.  There  can 
easily  be  conceived  those  conditions  (which  actually  occur 
in  practice)  where  pieces  of  pyrite,  slate  and  coal  of  equal 
settling  powers,  although  of  different  specific  gravity,  size 
and  shape,  will  be  found  together.  The  obvious  solution  of 
this  is  to  so  limit  the  difference  in  sizes,  that  settling  power 
comes  to  depend  mostly  upon  specific  gravity.  The  effect 
of  difference  in  size  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  problem  of  coal  washing. 

IMPDRITIES   MUST   BE    SEPARATEf) 

In  order  to  separate  the  coal  and  the  impurities  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  detached  from  one  another.  This  is 
done  by  crushing,  and  the  proper  selection  of  a  crusher  is 
important.  In  general,  toothed  or  corrugated  rolls  for 
coarse  crushing,  and  hammer  crushers  for  fine  crushing  are 
used.  It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  finer  crushing 
will  be  necessary  to  free  the  coal  in  some  conditions,  than 
is  necessary  in  others. 

Jigs  have  been  and  still  are  the  machines  most  used  in 
the  washing  of  coal.  In  the  jigging  of  coal  there  are  two 
practices:  (1)  The  raw  coal  is  washed;  and  (2)  the  coal  is 
sized  then  washed.  In  the  former  practice,  the  coal  is  sent 
directly  from  the  bins,  usually  after  crushing,  to  the  jig, 
and  the  feed  will  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the  largest 
treated  to  the  finest  of  dust.  It  is  obvious,  keeping  in  mind 
the  principle  underlying  coal  washing,  that  an  efficient 
treatment  of  these  different  sizes  is  impossible.-  What 
actually  occurs  is  that  the  finer  material  is  washed  away 
with  the  coal  regardless  of  its  character.  If  this  is  high  in 
Impurities  it  must  be  separated  from  the  coal  later  by 
screening.  In  the  latter  practice,  the  coal  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  sizes  by  means  of  screens,  the  larger  sizes  be- 
ing treated  on  coarse-coal  jigs  and  the  smaller  sizes  on  fine- 
coal  jigs. 

Fine-coal  jigs  have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  for  treat- 
ing the  small  sizes,  but  they  are  not  particularly  well  suited 
to  this  work,  both  on  account  of  the  character  of  work  done 
and  certain  Inherent  defects.  One  of  these  is  that  an  arti- 
ficial bed  must  be  maintained  upon  the  screen,  made  up  of 
material  larger  than  that  treated,  since  the  screen  open- 
ings must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  free  passage  of 
the  water  currents.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing realization  among  operators,  especially  those  producing 
coal  for  the  making  of  metallurgical  coke,  of  the  necessity 
for  a  machine  that  would  be  more  economical  and  efficient 
in  the  washing  of  the  smaller,  or  finer  sizes  of  coal,  say, 
that  which  passes  through  a  %  In.  perforation  down  to  the 
finest  dust.  To  ascertain  the  best  method  of  doing  this 
much  experimentation  has  been  carried  on  with  various 
types  of  concentrating  tables. 

The  table  concentration  of  ores  has  been  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully for  a  number  of  years.  When  tables  were  first  In- 
troduced (about  14  years  ago)  they  revolutionized  the  con- 
centration of  ores,  replacing  many  of  the  fine  jigs  then  In 
use.     They  seem  destined  to  do  the  same  in  coal  washing. 


The  difference  between  the  washing  of  coal  by  the  table 
method  and  the  table  concentration,  of  ores,  is,  that  in  the 
former,  the  pure  coal,  being  of  lower  specific  gravity  than 
the  refuse,  is  removed  along  what  is  ordinarily  known  in 
the  treatment  of  ores  as  the  "tailing  discharge  edge",  while 
the  refuse  is  taken  off  over  the  end  of  the  table  where  the 
valuable  constituents  of  the  ore  are  ordinarily  removed.  In 
other  words,  coal  washing  is  the  exact  reverse  of  ore  con- 
centration. 

Many  types  of  tables  have  been  used  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  ores,  but  so  tar  only  two  have  been  successfully 
adapted  to  coal  washing,  the  Deister  and  the  Wilfley. 
These  various  types  of  tables  differ  but  slightly,  in  main, 
and  not  at  all  in  principle.  The  chief  difference  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  riffles  and  the  mechanism  for  giving  the 
table  its  motion.  The  tables  as  adapted  to  coal  washing 
are  but  little  different  from  the  ore  type,  the  usual  change 
being  a  slight  enlargement,  both  as  to  length  and  width, 
and  a  consequent  strengthening  of  the  construction.  The  • 
two  types  mentioned  differ  only  slightly  so  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  will  be  sufficient. 

DETAILS    OP    IrfE    DEISTER    TABLE 

The  Deister  table  as  used  in  coal  washing  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  linoleum-covered  plane  surface,  or  deck,  ap- 
proximately {he  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  about  8  ft.  wide 
by  17  ft.  long  (the  Wilfley  being  about  a  toot  narrower  and 
shorter),  transversely  inclined,  and  reciprocated  endwise  by 
a  head-motion  mechanism.  The  deck  is  supported  by 
means  of  toggles,  or  slides,  on  a  tilting  frame,  which  al- 
lows the  transverse  inclination  to  be  readily  changed.  The 
tilting  frame  is  held  firmly  by  a  base  built  up  of  channels 
and  steel  plates.  On  the  top  are  tacked  wooden  cleats,  or 
riffles,  which  taper  vertically  from  the  head-motion  end, 
where  they  have  a  thickness  of  about  %  in.,  to  a  feather 
edge  at  the  "refuse  discharge  end".  The  riffles  terminate 
in  a  diagonal  line.  They  are  about  %  in.  wide  set  about 
1 14  in.  apart,  although  this  varies  somewhat  according  to 
the  size  of  the  material  treated.  The  elements  which  in- 
fluence the  particles  upon  the  table  are:  the  length  of  the 
stroke  imparted  by  the  head-motion;  the  side  inclination  of 
the  deck;  the  quantity  of  feed  and  wash  water;  and  occa- 
sionally the  longitudinal  slope.  In  many  cases  however  no 
longitudinal  inclination  is  given. 

In  the  table  washing  of  coal,  the  operation  is  as  follows: 
— The  raw  coal,  previously  mixed  with  about  twice  its 
weight  of  water,  is  delivered  to  the  feed  box  in  the  upper 
corner  at  the  head-motion  end  of  the  deck,  and  thence 
through  a  series  of  small  holes  onto  the  deck.  Water  dis- 
tributing boards  are  provided  and  attached  to  the  same 
side  of  the  deck  as  the  feed  box  in  order  to  obtain  a  nice 
adjustment  in  the  distribution  of  water  over  the  deck  sur- 
face. The  table  is  erected  in  a  horizontal  position  and  is 
practically  level  longitudinally,  that  is,  along  the  line  of  its 
reciprocation.  A  slight  side  inclination  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  reciprocation,  and  which  is  adjustable  in  order 
to  meet  changing  conditions,  permits  the  clean  coal  to  be 
washed  down  over  the  long  edge  of  the  table  into  a  trough, 
or  launder,  through  which  it  flows  to  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion, while  the  action  of  the  head-motion  in  reciprocating 
the  deck  at  approximately  275  strokes  per  minute,  with  a 
length  of  stroke  of  %  in.,  drives  the  sulphur  and  refuse, 
which  stratify  next  to  the  surface  of  the  table  deck  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  greater  specific  gravity,  out  and  over 
the  short  edge,  or  refuse  end,  of  the  table,  where  it  is 
caught  in  launders  and  conveyed  to  the  rfluse  dump. 
The  wooden  riffles  on  the  surface  of  the  deck  aid  in  col- 
lecting and  guiding  the  refuse  to  its  proper  point  of  dis- 
charge from  the  table,  and  also  prevent  the  finer  particles 
from  washing  over  with  the  clean  coal. 
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The  capacity  of  a  coal  washing  table  is  variable,  depend- 
ing on  the  ease  of  separation  of  the  refuse  from  the  clean 
coal,  and  also  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  clean  coal 
Is  to  be  used.  For  example.  If  the  coal  is  Intended  for 
use  under  boilers,  or  in  pulverlzed-coal  plants,  the  require- 
ments, with  reference  to  the  reduction  of  ash  will  not  ordi- 
narily be  striiiKeat.  noifssitaling  less  careful  washing  with  a 
coriesponilingly  greater  capacity  piT  tahle;  uii  (lie  other 
hand,  in  the  washing  of  coal  for  the  making  of  metallurgi- 
cal coke,  the  prime  requisite  is  the  reduction  of  sulphur 
to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  making  necessary  great  care  In 
operation  of  the  tables  with  a  corresponding  reduction  In 
capacity.  The  capacity  of  the  Deister  table  ranges  from  7 
to  10  tons  per  hour  on  bituminous  coal. 

The   maximum   power   requirements  per  table  are  about 


On  account  of  varying  conditions.  It  Is  extremely  difTlcult 
to  get  an  Idea  of  the  cost  of  plant  Installations,  but  esti- 
mates have  been  made  which  run  all  the  way  from  $3600 
for  single  table  instnllations  for  the  treatment  of  screenings 
and  refui-e  from  the  bulaiici'  of  ilu'  waBhery.  to  $;fO(l.(Hii)  fur 
a  60-tuble  plant  of  concrete  and  steel  construction.  The 
per  ton  cost  of  operation,  which  Includes  Interest  on  the 
Investment  and  plant  depreciation,  has  been  estimated  at 
from  10  to  12  cents  per  ton  on  a  single  table  Installation 
to  as  low  as  3  to  5  cents  per  ton  in  a  plant  of  1000  tons 
daily  capacity. 

From  a  large  number  of  tests  made  on  Illinois  coal  con- 
taining sulphur  extremely  difldcult  of  reduction,  the  follow- 
ing have  been  selected  as  representative: 


INST.VLLATION  OF  AN  ELMORE  COAL  JIG 

1%  h.p.  The  amount  of  water  needed  is  approximately  470 
gal.  per  ton  of  raw  coal  treated. 

Coal  washing  tables  are  usually  fed  from  storage  bins 
by  means  of  some  positive  arrangement,  such  as  a  screw 
conveyor,  which  will  insure  a  steady  continuous  fiow  of 
material,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  good  working  as 
Is  the  case  with  all  washing  machinery.  With  such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  table  can  be  adjusted  to  a  certain  position 
and  requires  little  attention,  except  to  see  that  there  are  no 
chokeups  of  launders,  water  pipes,  etc.  In  fact,  one  good 
tableman,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  work  should  be 
able  to  operate  50  of  these  tables  as  readily  as  one. 

As  will  be  readily  understood  there  is  bound  to  be  in 
the  product  coming  to  the  table  certain  particles,  wiiich 
will  be  composed  of  coal  and  slate,  coal  and  bone,  or  coal 
pyrites.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  crushing  has  not 
detached  the  different  materials  one  from  another.  The 
fineness  of  crushing  is,  of  course,  a  matter  to  be  decided 
entirely  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  profit  balance  sheet.  The 
amount  and  character  of  the  final  material  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  admixture  of  coal  and  impurities  in  the 
raw  feed.  This  material,  which  is  neither  coal  nor  refuse, 
obviously,  however,  will  have  to  be  finally  placed  with  one 
or  the  other,  or  be  divided  between  them,  depending  upon 
its  character,  amount,  and  the  result  desired  from  the 
washing.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  there  can  be  no  sharp  line 
of  division  between  the  products.  This  has  given  rise  to 
the  practice  of  removing  this  mixed  material  as  a  separate 
product,  called  middle  product,  or  middlings.  In  ore  dress- 
ing, this  material  is  either  stored  awaiting  more  improved 
methods  of  treatment,  or  in  most  modern  cases,  is  recrushed 
and  reconcentrated.  In  coal  washing,  the  same  practice, 
has  been  followed,  even  wheal  using  jigs.  In  this  case  the 
middlings  from  the  coarse  jigs  are  recrushed  and  treated  on 
the  fine  jigs,  the  middlings  from  the  fine  jigs  usually  being 
rewashed  without  crushing  and  eventually  getting  into  one 
or  the  other  of  the  products.  By  the  use  of  tables  it  has 
become  possible  to  recrush  and  treat  this  material  from 
fine  jigs  or  from  other  tables  working  on  coarser  sizes. 
This,  of  course,  results  in  a  saving  of  coal  and  a  reduction 
in  the  ash.      Both  of  which  are  important   factors. 


TEST  No.  3 

Totnl   Lb 
Dry  Wl. 

I!iiw    ...al    1S03.0U 

Washed   cool .1394. SO 

i'yritir-irnii    rt'fuBO'fcfinilpliDr)  .'.  ."        8".50 
Uofusc    .  ...  190.00 


i'er 

Cent. 

Tot»l   Wl. 

100.00 

87 .  r>* 

:  8.1 

1 1  . 9.1 


I'or 
Cent. 

Alb 
12.  SO 

6<09 
87.17 
48.63 


I'er 

Cent. 

Sulphur 

6.12 

2.30 

81.06 

6.87 


TEST   No.    10 

For  I'er  Per 

Tolul   1^.        Obni.  Cent.  Cent. 

Dry  Wt.  Total  Wt.  .     Ash  Sulphur 

Haw    coal     ..                     1017.00  loO.OO  17.02  8.54 

Washed   conl    ; 790.00  78.28  6.65  2.44 

Kt'fuse    174.50  17.15  .53.15'.  9.09 

From  the  foregoing  figures,'  it  will  be  noted  that  the  ash 
content  of  the  washed  coal  Is  approximately  the  same  In 
each  case;  in  other  words,  it  represents  closely  the  small 
amount  of  fixed,  or  non-removable  refuse.  A  critical  analy- 
sis of  the  work  in  these  tests  indicated  that  washing  by 
the  table  method  eliminated  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
free  or  removable  ash  and  sulphur  content.  In  each  of 
these  tests,  the  coal  was  washed  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 8%    tons  per  hour. 

From  tests  run  on  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coals,  the 
following  have  been  selected: 

RAW  COAL         WASHED  COAL  UEFUSE 

ASH  SULPHUR 


c 

1" 

e 

9 

c-5 

CM 

ca 

a 

a. 

12.13 

2.54 

6.34 

46.20 

1.17 

53.94 

51.26 

11.73 

16.01 

2.59 

6.06 

63  .  99 

.90 

65.25 

55.86 

8.48 

10.52 

1.85 

5.46 

48.17 

.84 

54.60 

48.53 

10.34 

18.20 

2.49 

7.90 

56 .  59 

1.00 

59.82 

66.80 

9.11 

11.00 

3.22 

5.87 

55.73 

1.32 

59.01 

52.22 

18.91 

Dewatering  of  the  washed  coal  has  always  been  one  of 
the  important  problems  in  the  consideration  of  coal  wash- 
ing. Obviously,  the  consumer  does  not  wish  to  pay  for 
water  in  the  coal,  yet  unless  it  is  removed  someone  must 
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pay  the  freight  on  It  and  this  charge  must  be  added  to  the 
coBt  of  the  delivered  fuel.  Water,  of  course,  fa  not  com- 
bustible and,  therefore,  some  heat  will  be  consumed  in 
heating  it  in  whatever  operation  the  coal  is  used,  with  a 
consequent  lowering  in  efficiency.  Further,  in  the  tempera- 
ture zone,  where  there  are  winters  like  we  have  in  the  vari- 
ous coal-producing  sections  of  the  United  States,  the  piob- 
lems,  arising  through  the  freezing  of  the  wet  coal  in  bins 
and  later  in  railroad  cars,  when  transported,  must  be  given 
due  consideration.  In  a  general  way,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  lower  the  water  content,  the  less  trouble  there  will  be 
from  this  source. 

Another  reason  for  close  dewatering,  is  the  cost  of  the 
water  used  in  washing.  A  washer,  using  any  process  In 
treating  fine  coal,  be  It  tables  or  fine-coal  jigs,  is  bound  to 
use  large  quantities  of  water.  In  many  cases  an  abundance 
of  water  is  available  with  an  expense  arising  only  from 
damming  and  piping,  but  In  those  cases  where  water  has 
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to  be  purchased  or  pumped,  it  becomes  a  real  problem  and 
dewatering  must  be  practiced  in  order  to  recover  this 
water,  since  recovery  of  at  least  a  large  part  of  it  will  be 
much  cheaper  than  the  purchase  of  the  same  amount  of 
make  up. 

This  problem  has  become  increasingly  important  with 
the  adoption  of  concentrating  tables, not  because  they  use 
more  water,  than  jigs,  as  they  usually  use  less,  but  be- 
cause the  smaller  the  particles  the  more  water  will  be  held, 
since  the  percentage  of  voids  will  be  greater,  and  the  more 
difficult  the  separation  becomes  because  of  the  decreased 
porosity  of  the  mass.  Moreover,  the  actual  minimum  per- 
centage to  which  the  coal  can  be  dewatered,  without  the 
use  of  heat,  becomes  higher  as  the  size  of  the  particle  be- 
comes smaller.  In  any  moist  mass  of  insoluble  particles 
from  which  has  been  drained  all  possible  moisture,  the 
retained  moisture  will  be  made  up  of  water  films  held  on 
the  surface  of  the  particles  by  adhesion,  and  the  water  ab- 
sorbed by  the  particles.  In  the  case  of  coal  the  'after 
win  usually  be  of  no  Importance,  but  the  former  is  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  the  surfaces  of  the  particles.  This  In- 
crea.ses  rapidly  as  the  particles  decrease  in  size. 
'  The  p»TrentaBe  of  moisture  allowable  in  washed  coal 
(aside  from  the  factors  mentioned)  depends  upon  the  use 
to  which  the  fuel  Is  to  be  put.  The  two  main  uses  are: 
(1)  Coking  coal  and  (2)  fuel  coal.  The  moisture  of 
washed  coal  charged  into  beehive  ovens  varies  widely.  Re- 
plies from  a  number  of  operators  in  the  various  coal  fields 


place  the  limits  from  "so  wet  that  the  water  would  run 
out  the  door"  to  8  per  cent.  And  the  modern  tendency  la 
towards  drier  coal,  as  giving  better  coking  results. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  certain  large  Colorado  coke 
producer  has  fixed  upon  5  per  cent  as  the  lowest  moisture 
desirable,  for  with  moisture  below  this  equally  good  results 
are  not  obtained.  Unfortunately  he  has  neglected  to  state 
whether  this  effect  is  in  the  coke  itself  or  in  the  operation 
of  the  ovens.  In  by-product  ovens,  it  seems  that  12  per 
cent  is  the  maximum  allowable,  with  between  8  and  10  per 
cent  as  the  average,  while  6  to  8  per  cent  are  the  propor- 
tions sought  as  giving  the  best  results.  Dry-screened  dust 
is  often  added  to  lower  the  moisture  content.  This  can 
only  be  done  in  those  cases  where  the  dust  would  be  sufll- 
clently  low  in  ash  and  sulphur  to  permit  this  admixture. 
The  degree  of  dewatering  of  fine  fuel  coal  depends  upon 
the  demands  of  the  consumer,  but  the  moisture  should  not 
exceed  10  per  cent.  A  mixture  with  dry  coal  can  also  often 
be  added  to  advantage  in  this  case. 

In  the  dewatering  of  coal  simplicity  of  installation  should 
be  the  keynote,  together  with  economy  of  space,  low  power 
consumption  and  small  installation  and  operating  costs. 
Also  a  dewatering  plant  should  so  function  that  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  coal  is  kept  moving  between  the  mine  and  th» 
cars,  or  ovens,  so  that,  no  interruption  or  even  slowing 
down  is  permitted. 

CHARACTER   OP    MATERIAL    INFLUENCES    DRYING 

The  methods  to  be  employed  for  drying  coal  must  be 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  material.  This  require- 
ment demands  especial  attention.  The  coarser  coal  is 
ordinarily  rather  easily  treated  by  draining  methods,  but 
the  fine  material  offers  serious  difficulties  and  should  be 
treated  separately.  The  character  of  the  fine  coal  from 
different  mines  shows  many  variations.  With  a  hard,  not 
easily  shattered  slate,  the  fine  coal,  and  especially  the 
sludge,  are  innocuous.  The  dewatering  is  comparatively 
easy  and  can  be,  at  least  partly,  combined  with  water  clari- 
fication. But  if  the  slate,  or  what  is  even  worse,  the  slate 
and  the  coal  are  disposed  to  produce  a  microscopically  fine 
pulp  held  in  suspension  in  the  water,  the  process  of  de- 
watering  must  be  carried  on  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 
This  condition  is  especially  noticeable  when  fireclay  is  pres- 
ent. In  these  conditions  the  separation  of  the  fine  material 
from  the  pulp  must  be  accomplished  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  process  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  successfully.  This  Is 
done  preferably  while  the  coal  is  dry  by  screens  or  dust-r6- 
moving  devices. 

The  following  devices  for  dewatering  are  in  use  at  the 
present  time:  —  (1)  Dewatering  bins  and  pits;  (2)  de- 
watering  elevators  and  conveyors;  (3)  centrifugal  dryers; 
(4)  Dorr  classifiers  and  thickeners;  and  (5)  filters  (for 
sludge  only).  Sludge  may  be  defined  as  the  mixture  of 
solids,  formed  in  the  washing  of  coal  passing  through  a 
.screen  with  pcrlorations  ,',,  in.  in  diametfr  togetiier  with 
water. 

At  the  Franklin  washery  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  are 
employed  dewatering  pits  built  of  concrete  30  by  30  ft.  and 
16  ft.  deep.  These  pits  have  false  bottoms  made  of  wooden 
grates  with  -ft  in.  openings  between  the  slats.  The  coal, 
as  it  comes  from  the  washery,  is  sluiced  into  these  pita 
where  the  water  is  allowed  to  drain  oft  through  the  false 
bottom,  or  overflow  around  the  edge  of  the  tank.  After 
the  pit  is  full  of  coal,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  number 
of  hours  in  order  to  drain  off  the  surplus  water.  This  la 
a  slow  process  and  wasteful  of  the  fine  coal. 

Dewatering  is  in  many  Instances  simply  accomplished  In 
the  ordinary  washery  storage  bins,  the  water  and  certain 
of  the  fine  solids  passing  off  through  the  bottoms,  no  effort 
being  made  to  make  them  tight.  Coal  going  Into  a  bin 
with  16  per  cent  moisture  having  been  partially  dewatered 
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by  elevators,  will  drain  within  24  hr.  down  to  12  per  cent, 
but  in  72  hr.  it  can  often  be  reduced  to  ten  per  cent  and 
occasionally  to  as  low  as  9  per  cent. 

In  Europe,  draining  bins  are  commonly  employed  and 
the  draining  off  of  the  water  is  accelerated  by  the  use  of 
filter  bodies  made  of  expanded  metal  covered  with  canvas, 
which  open  up  the  densely  packed  mass  of  fine  coal.  Mois- 
tures as  low  as  8  per  cent  are  often  obtained  in  48  hours 
by  this  means. 

The  disadvantages  of  draining  bins  are  as  follows:  On 
account  of  the  large  surfaces  the  sludge  settles  out  of  the 
water,  considerably  delaying  thereby  the  process  of  de- 
watering.  On  account  of  the  lacli  of  other  drying  appar- 
atus, all  sludge  produced  must  be  sluiced  into  the  drain- 
ing bins,  there  to  be  dewatered.  This  delays  also  the  rapid 
draining  off  of  the  water.  In  the  emptying  of  the  bins,  the 
coarse  coal  flows  out  more  rapidly  than  the  fine  material 
and  sludge,  which  later  clings  to  the  walls.  When  the  bins 
are  emptied  this  sludge  hangs  upon  the  walls  for  some  time 
and  drops  off  suddenly  in  large  masses.  This  destroys  that 
uniformity  of  the  coal  which  is  desirable  for  the  coking  pro- 
cess. The  bins  also  require  considerable  space  and  head 
room. 

The  perforated  bucket  elevator  and  the  dewatering  drag 
conveyor  are  quite  commonly  employed,  being  used  in 
many  instances  when  other  types  of  apparatus  follow. 
The  perforations  vary,  but  when  used  alone  or  with  bins, 
they  are  usually  -fg  in.  in  diameter.  The  excess  water, 
amounting  to  about  75  per  cent  of  that  used  in  washing 
the  coal  and  carrying  the  fine  solids  In  suspension,  Is 
sluiced  to  separate  settling  tanks.  Dewatering  elevators 
and  conveyors  must  be  built  heavy,  depending  on  the  char- 


acter of  the  coal,  the  required  capacity,  and  the  distance 
over  which  the  material  must  be  conveyed.  This  is  the 
more  important  since  the  speed  must  be  slow  In  order  to 
give  the  water  time  to  drain  off.  In  elevators  the  inclina- 
tion and  the  distance  apart  of  the  buckets  must  be  such 
that  the  buckets  do  not  drip  their  water  Into  the  onee 
lower  down.  The  following  table  gives  some  data  on  ele- 
vators and  conveyors: 


Cfmveyor. 
Elevator . . 


20  in. 


Dimensions 
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0    .  c 
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1^-12 
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.-    6  fl.      50-;30 

40-65 

3      -32 

10-60 

12-32 
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Centrifugal  dryers  are  the  most  efficient  pieces  of  ai>- 
paratus  now  in  use  tor  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  mois- 
ture in  the  washed  coal  below  10  per  cent.  To  really  do 
elficient  work  these  machines  require  the  moisture  of  the 
incoming  coal  to  be  reduced  to  about  15  per  cent,  which 
can  be  quickly  done  by  the  dewatering  elevator.  Centrifu- 
gal dryers  on  account  of  their  high  speeds,  are  restricted 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  revolving  parts,  hence  are  limited 
in  capacity,  so  that  only  those  that  are  continuous  give  a 
satisfactory  output.  Their  greatest  disadvantage,  which 
ought  not  to  be  serious,  lies  in  the  wear  of  the  screen  plates. 
The  use  of  a  protecting  grate,  or  inner  coarse  screen,  or 
the  keeping  of  a  thin  layer  of  coal  on  the  screen  which 
would  act  as  a  filter  and  protect  the  screen  from  abrasion, 
ought  to  solve  this  difficulty.  The  screen,  in  order  to  have 
the  requisite  strength,  must  be  so  coarse  that  it  allows  the 
escape  of  the  finer  material.     There  is  also  a  tendency  to- 
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wards  the  production  fines  because  of  the  grinding  action 
of  the  centrifugal  force  on  the  coal. 

The  best  of  these  dryers  is  the  Elmore.  The  screen 
which  is  a  truncated  cone,  is  supported  and  made  to  revolve 
by  the  vertical  main  shaft  driven  at  the  top  by  gears.  Re- 
volving on  the  main  shaft  is  a  hollow,  or  quill  shaft,  which 
moves  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  of  speed,  carrying  a  series 
of  flights,  or  scrapers.  Coal  is  fed  through  the  stationary 
feed  spout  in  the  top  and  falls  into  a  conical  distributor, 
which  throws  it  against  the  screen.  The  water  and  the 
fine  material  pass  through  and  the  coal  is  retained.  It  Is 
scraped  off  by  the  flights  and  falls  to  the  bottom  and  thence 
passes  out. 

As  was  said  before,  these  machines  work  better  when 
the  coal  is  fed  to  them  with  some  of  the  water  removed, 
but   they   do   fair   work   even   when   the   moisture   is   high. 


INSTALLATION    OF    LABORATORY,    SIZE   D   AND   O  TABLE 

Working  on  a  material  crushed  through  a  %  in.  hole  with 
60  per  cent  of  it  passing  through  a  %  In.  round  hole,  and 
with  initial  50  per  cent  moisture,  the  dried  coal  carried  !i 
to  11  per  cent.  When  the  coal  fed  was  reduced  to  20  to 
25  per  cent  moisture,  the  dried  coal  contained  8  per  cent 
moisture.  When  put  into  the  dryer  with  12  to  15  per  cent 
of  water,  the  coal  can  be  dried  to  6  per  cent.  This  is  on 
a  machine  with  a  capacity  of  75  tons  per  hour,  with  a 
speed  of  400  to  450  r.p.m.,  and  taking  a  maximum  of  35 
h.p. 

The  results  of  two  tests  run  on  a  commercial  machine  In 
actual  practice  at  Benton,  Illinois  give  an  idea  of  the  sizes 
and  show  the  Improved  catchment  of  the  fines,  especially 
those  below  10  mesh.  These  results  in  the  second  column 
are  brought  about  by  better  understanding  of  the  machine 
and  Its  work,  no  change  having  been  made  in  the  screen  in 
the  time. 

ELMORE  DRYER  TESTS 

7-26-19  9-30-19 

Held  00    H   in 72.02  70.19 

Through    %   in.,  held  on  10  mesh 14.92  11.27 

Through   10  mesh,  held  on  20  mesh   8.52  8.79 

Tbrouch  20  mesh,  held  on  40  mesh    1.90  6.95 

Thronith   40   mesh,   held   on   60   mesh    1,02  1.87 

Through   60  mesh    1.62  1.93 

Dorr  classifiers  and  thickeners  as  well  as  filters  are 
usually  only  used  In  the  dewaterlng  of  sludge  and  In  water 
clarification.  They  will  therefore  be  discussed  under  that 
beading. 

The  necessity  for  water  recover>-  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  Importance  of  this  detail  In  coal  washing 
win  be  emphasized  when  It  is  known  that  a  washery  treat- 
ing 2000  tons  of  coal  In  eight  hours  circulates  in  that  time 


1  %  million  gallons  of  water.  In  the  separation  of  the 
water  from  the  sludge,  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  it,  other- 
wise the  density  of  the  water  would  be  changed  and  the 
washing  affected.  In  washing,  fresh  water  must  be  added 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  up  the  loss  by  evaporation, 
that  carried  away  by  the  slate,  coal  and  other  materials 
discarded,  and  the  loss  by  leakage.  Since  these  losses  will 
aggregate  large,  it  should  be  confined  to  as  small  an  amount 
as  possible,   by   employing  proper  methods  of  clarification. 

The  sludge,  which  is  obtained  from  all  the  preceding 
types  of  dewatering  apparatus,  consists  in  most  cases  of 
fairly  pure  coal  mixed  with  water.  When  this  is  the  case, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  the  separation  of  the  two,  which  Is 
comparatively  simple.  However,  if  there  are  finely  divided 
impurities  present,  such  as  come  from  the  disintegration 
of  fireclays,  there  must  be  first  a  separation  of  the  coarser 
materials,  usually  coal,  followed  by  the  clarification. 

Heretofore,  both  of  these  problems  have  been  handled, 
more  or  less  satisfactorily  by  means  of  settling  basins, 
settling  tanks  of  cylindrical  or  oblong  shape,  and  pointed 
boxes,  or  spitzkasten.  This  has  always  been  a  weak  point 
of  the  washery,  especially  when  the  first  two  types  of 
clarifiers  were  used.  Recently  however  the  Dorr  classifier 
and  thickener,  and  various  filters,  that  have  worked  satis- 
factorily in  other  fields,  have  been  installed  with  satisfac- 
tory results. 

The  Dorr  classifier  consists  of  a  settling  tank  in  the  form 
of  a  shallow  inclined  trough  open  at  the  upper  end.  The 
tank  may  be  set  at  any  desired  slope,  usually  about  2  %  in. 
to  the  foot.  The  feed  enters  near  the  center  and  the 
liquids  and  the  slow  settling  solids  overflow  at  the  closed 
end,  while  the  quick  settling  solids  are  conveyed  along  the 
bottom  by  mechanically  operated  reciprocating  rakes  and, 
after  emerging  above  the  liquid,  are  discharged  at  the 
open  end.  Broadly  speaking,  the  slope  of  the  bottom,  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  feed,  and  the  speed  of  the  rakes  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  two  products. 

DETAILS  OP  THE  DORR  THICKENER 

The  Dorr  thickener  consists  of  a  slow  moving  mechanism 
set  in  a  tank  or  basin.  The  mechanism  is  made  up  of  a 
central  vertical  shaft  driven  by  a  worm  gear  and  worm,  the 
shaft  having  radial  arms  attached  at  its  lower  end.  These 
arms  carry  plow  blades  set  at  an  angle  which,  through  the 
rotation  of  the  mechanism,  move  the  settled  material  to  a 
discharge  opening  at  or  near  the  center  of  the  tank.  The 
feed  enters  continuously  near  the  center  of  the  tank,  and  a 
peripheral  overflow  trough  collects  the  clear  liquid.  The 
underflow,  consisting  of  thickened  solids,  is  discharged 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  In  many  cases  a  pump  Is 
connected  to  this  opening  and  the  outflow  regulated  there- 
by. The  underflow  varies  greatly  in  moisture  content,  de- 
pending upon  what  is  desired.  With  moistures  of  less  than 
50  per  cent  it  is  not  possible  to  handle  the  product  with 
pumps.  The  gentle  stirring  action  of  rakes  in  the  pulp 
gives  a  thicker  product  than  entirely  quiet  sedimentation. 
This  stirring  has  no  disturbing  effect  upon  the  settling. 
The  rakes  move  about  1  revolution  in  two  minutes,  and 
require  in  the  smaller  sizes  about  M  h.p.  for  their  propul- 
sion. 

The  Dorr  classifier  is  used  to  remove  the  coarser  materials 
in  the  sludge  from  the  finer  solids  and  the  liquids.  In 
those  cases  where  the  sludge  consists  only  of  comparatively 
coarse  solids  in  water,  water  clarification  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  classifier.  In  those  cases  however,  where  there  are 
extremely  fine  solids  also,  the  separation  of  the  coarser  la 
carried  on  in  the  classifier  and  the  water  clarification  Is 
secured  in  the  Dorr  thickener. 

The  disposal  of  the  settled  material  from  both  the  classi- 
fier and  the  thickener  depends  upon  Us  character.      Usually 
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that  from  the  classifier  will  be  of  such  composlUon  that  it 
can  be  sent  to  the  coal  bins  direct,  without  mntertally  In- 
creasing the  ash  or  sulphur  content  of  the  bin  contents. 
Filtering  may  be  ailvautagi  ous,  as  the  moisture  contained 
In  this  maloiial  will  be  usually  at  least  20  to  20  ptr  cent, 
and  if  added  to  the  bin  coal  might  increase  the  n.oisturo  ot 
the  whole  by  1  or  even  2  per  cent.  In  case  this  material 
is  of  a  nature  too  high  in  impurities  to  be  sent  lo  the  bin?, 
it  can  usually  be  concentrated  on  tables.  If  this  is  not 
advantageous  it  must  be  wasted. 

The  underflow  from  the  thickener  is  rarely  of  a  char- 
acter that  can  be  added  to  the  bins  direct,  both  on  accouJit 
of  its  impurities  and  moisture  content,  which  will  usually 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  50  per  cent.  If  it  contains  excessive 
impurities  there  is  no  help  for  the  matter  for  this  material 
would  usually  be  of  a  character  that  could  not  be  com- 
mercially treated  on  tables  or  other  concentrating  devices. 
The  high  moisture  content  can  be  lowered  appreciably  by 
filtering. 

The  only  filter  which  has  been  successfully  used  so  far  io 
the  Oliver.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  continuous 
in  operation  and  hence  the  costs  are  within  the  range  of 
possibility.  The  ordinary  material  to  be  handled  by  filters 
in  coal  washing  ought  to  give  rather  high  capacities.  The 
Oliver  continuous  filter  consists  of  a  drum  or  cylinder  rotat- 
ing on  a  horizontal  axis  with  the  lower  portion  submerged 
in  a  tank  containing  the  material  to  be  filtered.  The 
surface  of  the  drum  is  divided  into  compartments  or  sec- 
tions, the  dividing  partitions  being  parallel  to  the  main 
shaft.  These  sections  are  covered  with  screen  for  support- 
ing the  filter  medium  which  is  held  in  place  and  protected 
from  wear  by  a  wire  winding.  Each  of  the  sections  of  the 
drum  is  connected  by  means  of  pipes  passing  through  a 
hollow  trunnion  to  an  automatic  valve,  which  controls  not 
only  the  vacuum  for  forming  the  cake,  but  also  the  ad- 
mission of  air  for  discharging  the  cake. 

A  scraper  is  fitted  across  the  face  of  the  drum  to  insure 
that  the  cake  is  entirely  removed  after  being  released  by 
air  or  steam  pressure.  An  agitator  suitable  for  the  pulp 
being  filtered  is  placed  in  the  tank  beneath  to  keep  the 
heavier  particles  in  suspension  so  as  to  insure  a  uniform 
cake.  The  filter  is  entirely  automatic  and  constant  attend- 
ance is  not  necessary  so  labor  costs  are  low.  The  total 
expense  will  be  about  3  or  4  cents  per  ton  depending  upon 
the  costs  of  materials,  and,  of  course,  upon  the  substance 
to  be  handled.  The  filtering  rate  varies  from  1000  to  2000 
lb.  dry  weight  of  coal  sludge  per  square  foot  of  filtering 
area  per  day  of  24  hr.  The  discharged  cake  will  contain 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  moisture  depending  upon  the  fine- 
ness of  the  product,  specific  gravity,  and  temperature  of 
filtering.  Coal  sludge,  however,  presents  in  most  cases  an 
easy  problem. 

SUMMARY 

Coal,  which  contains  mechanically  mixed  impurities,  can 
be  successfully  washed  after  crushing  sufficiently  fine  to  free 
these  impurities  from  the  coal.  Jigs  are  economically  and 
satisfactorily  used  for  the  treatment  of  coal  %  in.  in 
diameter,  or  larger.  For  sizes  below  Vi  in.,  reciprocating 
tables  are  more  efficient  and  economical. 

Coarse  coal  can  be  satisfactorily  dewatered  by  a  com- 
bination of  bins,  elevators,  and  conveyors,  or  by  mechanical 
dryers.  Fine  coal  and  sludge  dewatering,  combined  with 
recovery  of  the  water  is  best  accomplished. by  settling  de- 
vices, such  as  the  Dorr  classifier  and  thickener,  and  by 
filters. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  manu- 
facturers who  so  kindly  loaned  illustrations  and  furnished 
Information.  Also  to  those  operators  and  others  who  gave 
practical  information  from  operating  plants.  Without  the 
help  of  these  people  this  article  could  not  have  been  written. 


The  Mine  Foreman 

Bv  C  L.  Green 

Fslrniont.    W.    V>. 

Tim  real  key  to  the  labor  problem  In  a  mine  is  the  fo.*e- 
mau.  The  importance  of  this  pobltlou  la  lu  many  cases 
at  least  almost  equally  divided  with  the  shot-lire  in  uilnet 
where  such  men  are  employed.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
therefore  we  will  in  the  discussion  which  follows  include 
sboi-firers,  who  in  reality  act  a»  sub-foremeu  as  well  as  fore- 
men proper. 

Operators  may  plan  as  they  will,  they  may  be  willing  and 
anxious  to  extend  to  their  men  every  human  consideration, 
they  may  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  working  conditlous 
right,  and  after  all  this  has  been  done  they  may  meet  with 
failure  in  solving  their  labor  problems  If  the  foreman  is  not 
what  he  should  be. 

General  officials,  managers  and  superlntendeuls  are  one 
and  all  helpless  if  the  foreman  through  ignorance  or  malice, 
does  not,  in  his  personal  contact  with  his  men,  carry  out 
the  policies  of  the  operator,  or  company. 

The  management  plans,  the  local  managers  and  super- 
intendents may  earnestly  and  honestly  try  to  put  those 
plans  over  to  the  men,  but  in  order  that  they  may  reach 
and  stick,  ju  order  that  they  may  be  rightly  put,  and  In  a 
way  that  they  will  stay  put,  rhe  plans  must  be  delivered 
by  the  loreman,  tor  he  it  is  who  is  in  contact  constantly  with 
the  men.  He  and  he  only  of  the  management  is  In  con- 
stant personal  touch  with  the  workmen  themselves.  Ue 
virtually  holds  within  his  personal  power  the  fate  of  the 
worker,  in  that  he  it  is  who  decides  whether  the  worker 
shall  continue  at  his  work  or  not.  This  is  true,  even  though 
the  power  of  discharge  does  not  lie  with  him,  for  if  he 
decides  that  a  man  is  not  desirable,  that  man  will  go, 
whether  discharged  or  not,  since  the  foreman  can  and  often 
does,  make  his  life  so  miserable  that  the  man  cannot  or 
will  not  remain  on  the  job. 

EXACTING  SELECTION  OK  FOREMEN  ADVISED 

This  being  the  case  it  naturally  follows  that  the  greatest 
care  should  be  e.xercised  in  selecting  foremen.  Too  often  a 
foreman  is  chosen  because  he  knows  his  work,  without 
due  consideration  being  given  to  his  knowledge  or  lack  of 
knowledge  of  human  engineering.  Of  what  possible  value 
can  a  man  be  to  an  organization,  no  matter  how  well  he 
knows  the  work  which  he  is  engaged  to  supervise,  if  men 
will  not  work  under  him?  The  manager,  even  the  super- 
intendent may  be  a  man  of  a  personality  not  congenial  or 
one  that  does  not  draw  men  to  him,  and  yet  if  he  has  fuU 
knowledge  of  his  work  he  may  "get  by"  successfully,  if  ae 
has  a  good  foremen,  for  the  foreman  acts  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween management  and  men,  and  thus  forms  the  contact 
that  completes  the  circuit  and  makes  the  man  power  of 
the  plant  effective. 

The  human  problems  of  a  plant  are  after  all  the  hardest 
ones  to  solve.  Techinal  problems  have  long  since  been  left 
to  experts,  but  the  human  side,  the  one  most  important  of 
all,  has  been  until  of  late  considered  of  too  little  iniport- 
duce  to  receive  particular  attention. 

If  machinery  breaks  down  or  does  not  operate  smoothly, 
a  highly  skilled  mechanic  is  called  in  to  locate  and  remedy 
the  trouble.  In  matters  of  engineering  we  get  the  best  to 
be  foumd  for  the  work  and  their  word  is  law.  If  the  mules 
are  sick  or  do  not  work  well  we  call  in  a  specialist,  the 
veterinarian,  whose  advice  is  followed  to  the  letter,  but  it 
labor  problems  arise  it  seems  to  be  the  belief  that  anyone 
can  solve  them.  We  will  not  trust  the  manager,  the  super- 
intendent or  foreman  to  repair  a  complicated  or  expensive 
piece  of  machinery,  nor  is  he  called   upon   to  doctor  the 
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sick  mule,  but  we  expect  him  to  remedy  labor  troubles, 
while  In  fact  h©  has  probably  given  more  thought  and  real 
mental  effort  to  both  machinery  and  mules  than  he  has  to 
the  intelligent  study  of  human  beings  and  to  human  engi- 
neering. 

The  foreman  who  does  not  make  good  is  not  so  much  to 
blame  for  his  short-comings  as  is  the  man  who  selected 
him  for  the  job  of  foremen.  We  cannot  expect  a  good  fore- 
man if  we  have  selected  a  man  simply  because  he  knows 
the  technique  of  his  work,  or  is  a  good  driver  of  men,  or 
has  a  reputation  for  getting  big  tonnage.  He  must  in  order 
to  succeed  know,  first  of  all,  men,  and  how  to  win  from 
them  their  best  efforts.  And  he  must  secure  these  in  such 
a  way  that  they  give  freely  and  willingly  the  best  that  is 
In  them. 

We  will  fire  a  man  who  will  overload  a  motor  or  abuse 
a  mule,  even  though  he  does  either  to  Increase  the  tonnage 
or  the  mine;  yet  we  often  promote  the  man  who  overloads 
or  abuses  men  with  the  same  object  In  view. 

JUSTICE  MUST  EVER  BE  PRESENT 

The  real  foreman  is  he  who  through  reason  of  his  being 
In  constant  personal  touch  with  the  worker,  and,  while 
securing  all  that  is  to  be  reasonably  had  from  him,  must 
at  the  same  time,  advise,  protect  and  conserve  the  worker's 
energy.  He  it  is  who  must  through  his  understanding  of 
men,  see  that  they  work  safely,  and  contentedly,  that  fair 
play  Is  afforded  to  each  man  alike,  that  each  Is  given  the 
same  opportunity  to  "make  good",  that  each  man  shall  be 
heard  fairly  in  case  he  has  complaint  to  make  or  Infor- 
mation to  ask;  that  each  man  gets  a  fully  square  deal  In 
his  work. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  foreman  must  be  a  man  who  not 
only  knows  his  work,  but  must  be  a  real  human  being  him- 
self, a  normal  man,  not  one  whose  mind  is  distorted  through 
past  abuses  or  reverses,  but  a  man  who  recognizes  the 
Justice  of  the  claim  of  every  other  man  to  a  square  deal, 
and  has  that  falrmlndedness  which  will  cause  him  to  act 
Justly. 

He  must  have  the  full  confidence  of  his  men;  he  must 
have  leadership;  he  must  be  systematic;  he  must  be  sin- 
cere. The  confidence  of  his  men  will  depend  upon  his 
ability  In  his  work,  his  sense  of  fairness,  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  treats  his  men  as  human  beings. 

Leadership  can  exist  only  when  confidence  has  been  es- 
tablished and  Is  augmented  by  personal  example.  Men  fol- 
low only  such  men  as  they  regard  as  superior,  in  some  way, 
to  themselves.  The  true  leader  always  appreciates  honest 
effort  and  knows  when  and  how  to  reward  it. 

System  Is  essential.  The  man  who  never  knows  what  to 
do  or  when  or  how  it  Is  required  to  be  done  cannot  be  ef- 
ficient. The  good  foreman  will  be  systematic  and  through 
bis  brief,  clear  orders  his  men  will  know  what  he  wishes 
done  and  when  and  how  he  desires  it  accomplished. 

The  sincere  foreman,  the  one  thoroughly  interested  In 
his  work,  the  one  who  has  the  best  Interests  of  his  Industry 
at  heart,  is  the  man  who  will  Inspire  like  sentiments  In 
bis  men.  There  must  be  entire  absence  of  bluff,  for  no 
man  can  "get  by"  on  bluff  for  any  extended  period,  and 
once  his  bluff  Is  called  or  is  In  any  way  exposed,  he  has 
finished  his  work  and  must  step  aside  and  make  room  for 
a  real  man. 

Team  work  between  foremen  Is  highly  essential.  Fore- 
men of  different  mines,  and  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
mine  should  get  together  often  and  discuss  their  dally 
problems.  No  man  has  any  monopoly  of  good  Ideas.  By 
the  interchange  of  ideas,  all  may  become  possessed  of  the 
Individual    Ideas    of   each,    and    in    this   way   not   only   will 


good  plans  and  practices  be  absorbed  but  the  bad  may  be 
eliminated.     Thus  the  comparison  of  ideas  should  be  made. 

We  often  hear  old  operators  complain  that  men  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be;  that  men  do  not  have  that  personal 
interest  In  their  work  that  the  men  of  the  old  days  had. 
The  old  fellow  who  thus  complains  has  not  stopped  to  as- 
certain why  this  Is  true. 

In  the  early  days  of  coal  mining  the  operation  was  small. 
The  operator  was  often  his  own  manager,  superintendent 
and  foreman.  He  employed  only  a  few  men,  but  most  im- 
portant of  all,  he  knew  all  of  his  men.  He  knew  them  by 
their  first  names,  he  knew  their  wives  and  the  names  of 
their  children.  He  knew  what  was  going  on  In  their  homes, 
and  If  "Billy"  was  sick  or  "Mary"  had  the  measles,  he  knew 
it  and  when  he  met  "Tom"  the  father  of  these  children, 
he  asked  how  "Billy"  or  "Mary"  was  getting  along. 

This  personal  touch,  this  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
erator in  the  personal  affairs  of  the  miner  formed  one  of 
the  bonds  between  employer  and  employee.  And  In  the 
work.  If  "Tom"  thought  a  certain  job  would  be  done  In  a 
better  way,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  operator.  They  were  friends  and  Tom  has  as  much 
Interest  in  the  success  of  the  mine  as  the  owner  did. 

THE  FOREMAN  AS  THE  BUFFER 

What  has  taken  place?  The  coal  Industry  as  well  as 
others  has  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  It  Is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  operator  of  the  executives  of  a  company  to 
continue  that  personal  touch  with  the  men.  They  can  and 
do  have  the  same  friendly  Intercourse  with  the  managers 
who  in  turn  have  the  same  relations  with  the  superin- 
tendents and  so  on  until  It  is  the  foreman  who  has  the 
personal  contact  with  the  men  who  dig  and  handle  the 
coal.  And  the  successful  foreman  is  to  his  men  just  what 
the  old  operator  was  in  former  days.  To  the  men  he  la 
the  company,  for  he  is  that  part  of  the  company  with  which 
they  come  In  contact.  Their  opinion  of  the  firm  employ- 
ing them  Is  exactly  their  opinion  of  him.  They  are  Just  as 
loyal  to  the  company  as  the  foreman  makes  them. 

This  is  why  it  is  said  that  the  foremen  is  the  key  to  the 
labor  problems  of  an  Industry.  The  men  know  him,  and 
regard  him  as  being  symbolic  of  the  company  they  work  for. 
This  Is  natural  for  they  rightly  argue,  this  man  must  be 
what  the  company  is,  his  acts  must  be  what  the  company 
desires,  his  treatment  of  the  men  is  In  line  with  the  com- 
pany's policies,  for  the  company  puts  him  in  his  position 
knowing  that  it  is  through  him  that  the  men  will  form  their 
opinions  of  their  employer  since  the  Impressions  they  re- 
ceive are  derived  from  the  foremen. 

If  foremen  will  keep  in  mind  that  their  every  order  and 
act  is  interpreted  by  the  men  working  under  them  as  being 
what  the  company  desires.  If  they  will  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  all  their  work  they  are  to  the  men  no  Individ- 
uals but  the  company;  if  In  their  dealings  with  the  men 
they  will  conduct  themselves  just  as  they  expect  the  man- 
agers and  others  over  them  to  conduct  themselves  when 
dealing  with  them,  many  of  the  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
takes now  prevalent  will  be  eliminated,  and  they  will  find 
that  they  will  command  the  same  respect  and  confidence  of 
their  men  as  they  themselves  have  for  their  managers  and 
other  officials,  with  resulting  greater  efficiency  in  the  part 
of  their  men,  under  their  charge,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
greatest  of  all  ends  to  be  desired,  the  true  regard  and 
friendship  of  their  charges. 

That  foreman  who  drives  his  men  to  big  output  may  en- 
joy the  temporary  confidence  of  his  manager  but  he  cannot 
last.  That  foreman  who  leads  his  men  to  greatest  efficiency 
and  output  win  not  long  remain  a  foreman  for  he  will  b« 
moved  on  to  better  things. 
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Bulletin  Board  Clips 

By  Chas.  H.  WiLLBT 

Concord,   N.  H. 

Thumb  tacks  for  holding  notices  on  a  bulletin  board  are 
always  getting  lost.  Their  use  also  Is  detrimental  to  the 
board  because  of  the  many  holes  made  in  It  Pasting  the 
notices  up  makes  an  unsightly,  messy  board,  because  of  the 
old   pieces   that   are   left  stuck  on.     To  overcome   these  diffl- 


NOVEL  BUT  EFFECTIVE  CLIPS  CAN  BE  USED 

culties  "one  of  the  boys"  Improvised  some  very  handy  spring 
clips  out  of  an  old  clock  spring,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  The  holes  were  punched  in  the  spring  by  a 
sharp  punch,  setting  the  spring  on  soft  brass  when  punching.. 
The  uses  of  these  clips  are  clearly  shown  and  need  no  de- 
scriptloiL 


minerals  that  have  to  be  submitted  afterwards  to  various 
teste  on  behalf  of  metallurRy,  whtreaa  the  laboratories  now 
existing  are  already  overcharged  with  work,  particularly 
that  of  Gomer  Pardo,  with  the  analysis  of  coal  for  a  number 
of  private  flrma.  Private  laboratory  owners  will  be  Invited 
to  assist  In  the  organization  of  the  new  one,  which  will  aim 
rather  at  practical  scale  experiments.  The  main  Idea  of 
the  new  move  la  to  promote  the  rapid  Industrialization  of 
Spain,  analogous  to   what  other  countries  are   doing. 


New  Laboratories  for  Spanish  Mining  Interests 

In  the  extraordinary  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce there  is  an  item  of  59,490,000  pes.  to  be  destributed 
over  10  years,  out  of  which  much  experimental  mining 
equipment  is  to  be  acquired,  and  laboratories  established 
and  maintained.  Those  will  include  apparatus  for  deep 
drilling  to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  all  the  mineral  re- 
gions of  Spain,  and  a  building  for  a  geological  institute. 
Financial  aid  will  be  given  to  mining  concerns,  to  unwater- 
Ing  syndicates,  and  to  investigation  by  private  enterprise 
with  participation  of  the  State  in  eventual  profits.  A 
chemico-industrial  laboratory  will  be  erected  for  the  analysis 
of  combustible  mine  gases,  waters,  explosives,  and  for  coal 
distillation.  This  will  be  supplementary  to  the  chemical 
laboratories  of  the  Mining  School  and  others  whi''h  in  their 
sphere  are  recognized  as  excellent.  Testing  workshops  will 
be  erected  for  the  chemical  preparation  of  minerals  pro- 
vided with  apparatus  for  trituration,  classification  and  con- 
centration, with  special  equipment  for  flotation  and  electro- 
magnetic systems,  and  also  a  laboratory  for  metallurgical 
tests  with  reverberatory  and  electrical  furnaces,  etc. 

Senor  Calderon,  replying  to  an  observation  of  the  Revista 
Minera,  suggesting  that  the  proposed  laboratories  appear 
to  be  unnecessary  as  excellent  ones  are  already  available, 
explains  that  intensive  competition  is  not  intended,  but 
that   the   new   institution   will   provide   for  the   analysis   of 


Our   Farmer   Mine   Workers 

Albert  H.  Fay,  statlBticlan  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  reading  a  paper  before  the  National  Safety 
Council  published  In  our  combined  Issue  of  Nov.  13  and  20 
of  this  year  passed  from  hand  to  hand  a  chart  that  Is  pre- 
sented herewith.  It  shows  that  the  Scotch,  Welsh  and 
English  mine  workers  In  America  were  miners  before  they 
came  here  with  but  few  exceptions  while  all  but  the  French, 


Scolch 

Welsh 

English 

French 

Irish 

Bohemian 

German 

Slovenian 

Ruthenian 

Swedish 

!talian(Nor1h) 

Slovak 

Polish 

Bulgarian 

Russi(Jn 

ItolioinCSoutW 

Lithuanian 

Montenegrin 

Croatian 
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t^^ 
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10       10       10      40       SO       60       10       60       90      100 
Per      Cent. 
■^  Minir)0  Experience  ^^  Agricultural  Experience 

Irish,  Bohemians  and  Germans  were  in  large  percentage 
farmers  before  reaching  our  shores.  With  such  men  there 
is  no  background  of  training,  and,  as  there  is  hardly  any 
possibility  of  instruction,  so  little  do  they  learn  of  English, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  death  rate  of  these  men  exceeds 
the  death  rate  of  others. 


Correction 

On  page  620  of  Coal  Age  of  Oct.  9,  1919  John  L.  Board- 
man  is  quoted  as  saying  that  out  of  300  would-be  mine- 
rescue  men  at  the  plant  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 
only  about  60  were  found  physically  fit.  What  Mr.  Board- 
man  actually  said  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  percent- 
age of  the  men  came  up  fully  to  the  qualifications  he  had 
enumerated  was  that  "out  of  300  men  trained  about  60 
really  came  up  to  all  the  qualifications." 
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Effect  of  Sulphur  in  Coal  Used  in 

.  Ceramic  Industries* 


EY  C.  V;.  PAKMELEEt 

Vr:  a:  a,    II. 


SYNOPSIS— Fo» 
vctfi,  regardless  of  ki 
content  in  the  fuel 
course,  low  sulphur 
burning  of  ordinary 
iijg  porcelains  or  can 
the  coal-  in  the  form 
constit^ients  of  the 
pigments,  causing  a 
here  enrmerated. 


the  burning  of  clzy  jworf- 
nd  or  variety,  a  low-sulphvr 
employed  i=t  desirable.  Of 
is  not  as  important  in  the 
brick  and  tile  af  when  mak- 
itary  ivare.  The  sulphur  of 
of  an  oxide  attacks  various 
clay  or  of  the  decorating 
variety  of  troubles  that  era 


'"I  "^HE  ideal  fuel  for  burning  ce'-amic  wares  is  the 
2  one  that,  a-rong  other  characteristics,  has  little 
JL  or  no  sulphur.  For  tliat  reason  wood  was  long 
considered  the  most  desirable  fuel,  but  its  high  cost 
l.r.s  practically  eliniinated  its  use  except  in  regions 
where  it  is  abundant  or  other  circumstances  warrant 
its  choice.  The  fuels  commonly  employed  are  natural 
and  producer  gas,  oil  and  coal.  The  last  named  is 
undoubted'y  the  most  important,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
tiy  but  abroad.  Occasionally  anthracite  is  used,  but 
the  larger  part  is  bituminous. 

The  quality  of  the  coal  used  depends  on  the  kind 
r.nd  the  value  of  the  products  being  manufactured.  For 
some  materials,  such  as  common  brick,  hollow  block, 
etc.,  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  of  less  importance  than 
in  the  manufacture  of  polychrome  terra  cotta,  pottery, 
porcelain,  etc.  It  is  obvious  that  in  burning  clays 
that  contain  appreciable  amounts  of  pyrite,  marcasite 
or  gypsum,  as  is  the  case  with  many  common  c'ays,  the 
sulphur  content  of  the  fuel  is  of  little  importance. 

The  permissible  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  coal  used 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  product  being  manufactured. 
"A  good  sample'  of  coal  commonly  used  in  pottery  ovens 
has  something  like  this  quantity  of  sulphur": 

Per  Cent. 

Tntnl  sulphur 1    20 

Sulphur  in  the  ash 0    II 

Volit  ilc  sulphur I   09 

This  is  based  on  English  pottery  practice.  Corre- 
spondence with  a  number  of  leading  manufacturers  in 
this  country  has  brought  to  me  the  following  figures: 

Sanitary  Ware. —  (a)  1  per  cent,  maximum,  (b)  0.5 
per  cent. 

Sewer  Pipe. —  (a)  1.2  per  cent.,  (b)  1.1  per  cent. 
p  esent  run,  3  per  cent,  has  been  used. 

Terra  Cotta. —  (i)  0.5  per  cent,  basis  of  contract, 
1  per  cent  approximate. 

Pottery. — 1  per  cent,  contract,  1.5  per  cent,  probable 
content. 

Knameled  Brick. — 1.3  per  cent,  maximum. 

(a)  and  (b)  designate  different  firms  giving  figures. 

Since  a  pottery  kiln  for  sanitary  ware  will  retjuire 
about  14  tons  of  coal  for  a  bur.i,  the  quantity  of  SO 
that   will  be  generated   from   a    Iper  cent   content   of 

.*.a!,^r   prewnled    before   the   Chicago    moetini;   o(    the    Amerlcin    In- 

•tilute  of  MininK  Enicineert,  September,   1019 

tUniversitx  of   Illlnnii. 

1  Mellor:   Trtna.   Eng    Cer.    Soc,  6,71. 


su'phur  will  be  considerable.  Other  kinds  of  wares  will 
require  much  g  eater  fuel  consumption,  dependinjj  on 
the  size  and  the  type  of  the  kiln  and  the  weight  of  the 
clay  products  being  burned. 

The  objections  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the 
fuel  for  clay  products  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  The 
clinkering  of  fuel  in  the  firebox;  the  action  of  the  oxides 
of  sulphur  in  waste-heat  driers ;  the  effect  of  the  oxides 
of  sulphur  on  the  clays  during  burning;  the  effect  of 
the  cxidss  cf  s 'Iphur  on  glazes  on  the  clays  during 
burning;  the  effect  of  the  oxides  of  sulphur  on  glazes 
and  colors  during  burning;  -he  effect  cf  the  oxides 
of  sulphur  en  burned  c'ny  proiucts. 

Clinkering  is  so  commonly  associated  with  a  high 
sulphur  content  that  it  is  inc'uded  he-e.  Owing  to 
the  high  te-nperatures  developed  in  the  fireboxes  of 
kilns,  a  bad^  c'inkering  coal  great'y  increases  the  labor 
of  firin'T  and  s?riously  damages  the  walls  of  the  firebox 
because  of  the  s'seging  action.  A  mass  of  p"astic  s'ag 
.'■ettling  down  on  the  grates  c'''o'-cs  off  the  air  supply, 
preventing  the  maintenance  cf  a  proper  excess  of  air 
in  the  hot  gases,  thus  serio'isly  interfering  with  the 
development  of  acceptably  colored  ware. 

Action  op  Sulphuk  in  Waste-Heat  Driers 
The  waste  heat  of  burning  kilns  may  be  used  for 
drying  the  cruder  products.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  application  of  this  process  to  a  larger  range  of 
wares  is  the  accumulation  of  the  oxides  of  sulphur  in 
the  moisture  on  the  partly  dried  wares  and  the  attack 
of  the  acid  water  upon  compounds  of  lime,  magnesia  and 
alkalies  present  in  the  clay  forming  sulphates,  which 
subsequently  apnea"  as  a  white  wash.  Moreover,  the 
gases  taken  un  by  the  moisture  condensing  in  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  drier  "pon  t^e  steel  cars  result  in  a  serious 
corrosion   of  the  framewok. 

A  diffi'u'ty  comnion'y  experienced  with  high-sulphur 
coal  is  the  dev2'onm"nt  of  "kiln  white,"  or  a  coating  of 
sulphates  upon  the  surfpcs  of  the  ware.  These  sulphates 
are  fo.'tred  by  the  "ond^ns't'on  of  moisture  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid  upoi  the  cold  ware  during  the  early 
stage:;  of  t'^e  firing.  This  kiln  white  is  highly  disfi —,'••- 
ing.  Its  fo'-mation  rr'-y  b?  p'even'^ed  by  a  proper 
method  of  firing — na-T'y,  t^o  passage  of  a  larire  vol- 
ume of  air  throu.gh  the  ki'n  during  the  period  of  the 
burn  when  this  t  o'lble  my  be  exnected  to  deve'op. 

The  color  of  burn-d  o'-^.v  r)rn-'uc*:s  is  undoubtpdlv 
affected  by  the  charf^cter  of  t>e  <;;rs'-3  wUh  which  the/ 
come  in  contact  durirg  t^e  br.ining.  T''e  mode  of  at- 
tack at  low  te"p?r''tur"s  hns  hoen  mentioned.  Irvesti- 
gations  ca-'ied  on  under  hiir'-er  te'^'^erature  conditi'jns 
show  that  c'ays  ignited  at  red  ''eat  in  a  stream  of 
sulphu"  trioxide  are  'tt-icked  and  t'^i.t  Iron  present 
will,  i'^  ponT^  deiree.  for^y  h  H'd"'~"te  w'Mch,  at  a 
higher  ^3  n'^rntMro,  dc.n—noses.  leaving  red  ferric  oxide 
behind.'  Hopwood  a-H  J^ck^on'  sta^o  f'a*^  "experience 
of  fireb  ick  rr.akc  s  l.cs  shewn  that  if  one  side  of  their 

'Hopv  no  I  ard  Jaik.-'on:   Trana.  Eng.  Ccr.  Soc,  2,  95. 
'Lot:  cit. 
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K.iins  be  exposed  to  a  fresh  breeze  the  combustion  of 
coal  on  that  side  being  thereby  renaerca  more  complete, 
the  bricks  obtained  from  this  part  ot  the  kiln  are  al- 
ways of  a  deeper  color  than  the  remainaer.  1  'n 
this  part  of  the  kiln  the  sulphur  is  not  i  \- 
oxidized  and  not  available  as  a  aecomposmg  agent  for 
the    clay    substance." 

The  sa.r.e  authors'  explain  the  red  specking  of  while 
earthenware  as  due  to  tho  contact  of  the  ware  with 
ferruginous  sand  that,  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
firing,  is  attacked  by  the  scid  vapors  giving  rise  to 
the  formation  of  ferric  sulphate.  This  ferric  sulphate 
is  subsequently  decomposed  with  formation  of  a  speck 
of  red  ferric  oxide  on  the  surface  of  the  ware. 

Other  phenomena  of  a  similar  sort  are  discussed  by 
the  authors,  all  of  which  ae  attributable  to  the  action 
of  sulphur  trioxide  formed  from  the  sulphur  of  the  fuel. 

Seger'  calls  attention  to  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide 
in  the  development  of  a  red  color  in  the  burning  of 
limey  clays  which  normally  give  a  cream  or  dirty  white 
color.  He  showed,  by  analysis,  that  the  yellow  centers 
of  the  brick  contained  0.61  per  cent.  SO^,  while  the  red 
cutside  coat  contained  8.49  per  cent,  of  the  same. 

Blistering  is  the  most  coTimon  manifestation  of  the 
rction  of  sulphur  gases.  The  troub'e  probably  has  its 
crigin  in  the  absorption  of  acid  fumes  by  moisture 
«nd  the  condensation  upon  the  giaze  during  the  early 
stage  of  the  burn.  The  sulphuric  acid  thu:  deposited 
rttacks  f^e  gbze  constituents,  forming  sulphates  that 
Inter,  at  a  higher  temperature,  are  decor.posed  and  cause 
the  deve'oprent  of  the  blisters  and  pimp'es.  The  trouble 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  parts  of  the  kiln  where  the 
circulation  cf  the  gases  is  somawhat  retarded.  The 
method  of  prevention  is  to  maintain  a  proper  circulation 
of  air  through  the  kiln  during  this  period  cf  the  burn. 

Blebs  Lsft  by  Escaping  Gas 

A  piece  of  ware  may  have  a  perfect  surface  when  it 
is  removed  from  the  glr.za  kiln,  but  subsequent  heating 
to  a  much  lower  temperature  causes  gas  to  escape  from 
the  g'aze,  leaving  sma'l  blebs.  The  kind  of  escaping 
gases  and  the  causes  operating  to  produce  this  phenom- 
enon are  not  well  understood  but  it  is  quite  probable 
1  :at  sulphur  dioxide  and  su'.phur  trioxide  are  the  of- 
fenders. 

These  gases  may  have  been  absorbed  and  held  in 
solution  or  they  may  be  liberated  by  the  dissociation  of 
sulphates  in  solution.  Pelouse"  has  shown  that  mirror 
glass  may  dissolve  up  to  3  per  cent,  sodium  sulphate 
and  hold  it  in  solution  without  losing  any  of  its  trar.s- 
prrency,  although  there  will  be  a  frost-like  opabscence 
upon  its  surface.  A  similar  phenomenon  may  be  ob- 
served with  glazes  of  certain  types.  If  glasses  or 
glazes  so  saturated  are  supplied  with  more  silica,  the 
formation  of  b'isters  will  follow.  Glazes,  glasses  and 
slags  can  abso  b  considerable  quantities  of  gases  which 
may  be  liberated  again.  Moore  and  Mellor'  found  that 
a  frit  {::  giassi  absorbed  from  4.7  to  5.7  c.c.  of  coal 
gas.  wh:e.   cculd  again  be  set  free,  collected  and  burned. 

Slags  may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  gas.  Johnson' 
ctates  that  it  may  be  seen  passing  off  in  large  volumes 
when  a  ladle  of  slag  is  quickly  dumped  and  that  it 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  slag  ceases  to  flow. 


'Loc.  dt.,  98.     Abrti  der  Thonwaarenindustrie,  Kerl;  497.  1871. 

'"Collected  Writings."  1.  SGI.  Easton,  I'eiin..  1902.  Chemical 
Pub.  Co. 

•Seger's   "Collected  Writings,"  646. 

'Tram.  Eng.  Cer.   Sec.    (1909)    7.  7. 

''Johnson :  Principles.  Operation  and  Products  of  the  Blast 
Puri.ace.   117.      New    Vork.   1918.      McGraw-Hill. 


The  influence  of  the  oxides  of  sulphur  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  colors  is  undoubtedly  great.  Because  of 
the  small  .sulphur  content  of  wood,  il  has  long  been 
considereil  a  most  desirable  fuel  for  porcelains. 

Taxile  Uoat,"  one  of  the  mo.st  accompli.shed  of  modern 
ceramic  artists,  has  said  "until  the  coming  of  a  chemist 
who  will  obtain  with  coal  the  fresh  and  brilliant  palette 
which  wood  aflford.s,  I  will  confine  my.self  to  the  fuel  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak" — namely,  wood. 

Edwards'"  has  shown,  experimentally,  that  sulphur 
ga.ses  may  cause  the  darkening  of  green  colors  obtained 
with  chromium.  A  correspondent  writes  that  trouble  !■■< 
experienced  particularly  in  the  production  of  green  and 
brown  shades  on  enameled  brick  if  sulphur  gases  are 
present  in  abnormal  quantities. 

All  burners  of  clay  products  using  the  Seger  cones  as 
temperature  indicators  are  frmiiliar  with  the  fact  that 
when  these  cones  are  subjected  to  exposure  to  sulphur 
gases  under  favorable  conditions  they  will  show  either 
a  dulling  of  the  surface  or  bli.stering.  The  blistering 
is  due  to  the  causes  already  described.  The  dulling  of 
the  surface  with  the  appearance  of  a  feathery  crystal- 
line coating  is  caused,  according  to  Mellor,"  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  layer  of  sulphates.  The  conditions  most 
favorable  for  this  are  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  at  a 
temperature  near  the  congealing  point  of  the  glaze  and, 
of  course,  a  sufficient  concentration  of  the  oxides  of 
sulphur  in  the  kiln  atmosphere.  He  recommends,  there- 
fore, that  coal  as  free  as  possible  from  iron  pyrites 
be  used  at  this  stage  of  the  burn. 

The  accumulation  of  an  extremely  dilute  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  ware  during  the  early  stage 
of  the  firing  may  lead  to  the  attack  and  the  solution 
of  co'cr  oxides  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  ware.  In 
that  case  it  sometimes  happers  that  the  soluble  sulphates 
thus  formed  will  penetrate  the  body,  reaching  the  sur- 
face of  the  other  side  of  the  piece  where  the  evaporation 
of  the  v.a'^er  will  cause  a  deposition  of  the  color  and  its 
subsequent  fixation  by  firing.  This  sometimes  results 
in  a  complete  reproduction  of  the  pattern  on  the  surface 
opposite  to  its  6riginal  location.  Sometimes  the  color 
solution  merely  drains  to  a  lower  portion  of  the  same 
surface  where  it  lodges,  for.ming  an  unsightly  blemish." 

How  Salt  Glaze  Is  De\'eloped 
Salt  glaze  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the  vapors 
of  common  salt  volatilized  in  the  kiln  during  the  firing 
of  the  ware  attacking  and  combining  with  constituents 
of  the  clay  to  form  an  insoluble  glassy  coating.  It  is 
developed  on  such  wares  as  face  brick,  sewer  pipe,  con- 
duits, chemical  stoneware  and  drain  tile.  These  wares 
are  made  from  such  suitable  clays  as  are  available  and 
frequently  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  pyrite  or 
marcasite.  The  fuel  used  for  such  a  purpose  generally 
cannot  be  selected  with  the  same  care  as  is  necessary  in 
the  production  of  the  finer  grades  of  wares.  However, 
some  care  is  used  to  obtain  a  coal  as  low  in  sulphur 
as  circumstances  will  warrant. 

The  trouble  most  frequently  experienced  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  salt  glaze  as  influenced  by  the  sulphur 
is  similar  to  that  already  mentioned,  a  dulling  of  the 
glaze.  Another  trouble  due  to  the  sulphur  gases  is  the 
formation  of  a  surface  coating  on  the  ware  of  calcium 
sulphate,  which  is  generally  credited  with  preventing 
a  proper  development  of  the  glaze. 


"Grand  Frti  Ceramics."  132. 

>'7riiiu?,  Eng.  Cer.  Soc..   (1912)    11.  175. 

"■>'  llor:  Tram.  Eng.  Cor.  Soc.   (1907),  6,  71. 

"Idem. 
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Information  regarding  the  effect  of  sulphur  upon 
burned-clay  products  is  meager.  Seger"  has  pointed  out 
the  possibility  of  the  destruction  of  the  surfaces  of  glazed 
brick  by  suphates  that  had  their  origin  in  the  action  of 
sulphur  gases  of  coal  used  in  burning  the  ware.  This  des- 
tructive action  may  be  deferred  for  a  long  period  after  the 
manufacture  of  the  brick.  However,  this  may  be  possible 
only  under  rather  exceptional  conditions  of  manufacture  as 
described  by  him. 

An  important  phase  of  this  problem  that,  as  yet,  has 
been  Inadequately  studied,  is  the  action  of  the  sulphur 
dioxide  and  trioxide  upon  refractories  such  as  firebrick  and 
blocks,  retorts,  etc. 


It  would  undoubtedly  pay  mine  owners  to  supply  their 
miners   with   blasting  machines. 

Howeyer,  there  ar«  many  other  reasons  applicable  to  the 
subject,  among  them  increased  output  because  of  the  sav- 
ing In  time  involved. 

Miners  and  operators  should  get  together  on  this  subject 
of  electric  blasting.  Their  Interests  arc  common  and  un- 
questionably some  way  could  be  agreed  upon  whereby  elec- 
tric  blasting  could  be  universally  adopted  in  the  coal  mines 
of  the  United  States. 


Electric  Shot  Firing  in  Mines 

The  advantages  of  electric  firing  are  obvious  and  gener- 
ally admitted.  For  one  thing,  it  Is  safer.  If  a  misfire 
occurs,  it  is  safe  to  go  to  the  face  to  investigate  and  rectify 
the  trouble,  because  it  is  certain  that  the  charge  is  not  going 
off  at  all  if  it  does  not  go  the  instant  the  blasting  machine 
is  operated.  This  saves  time.  In  case  of  a  misfire  with 
cap  and  fuse,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a  considerable  time 
before  investigating  because  the  miss  may  arise  from  a 
break  in  the  powder  train  of  the  fuse  or  some  other  slight 
defect  and  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  charge  may 
go  some  time  after  it  is  normally  due. 

As  to  comparative  cost  of  electric  blasting  and  cap  and 
fuse  blasting,  there  is  but  slight  difference.  An  ordinary 
No.  6  blasting  cap  and  6  ft.  of  fuse  will  cost  within  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  the  same  as  a  No.  6  electric  blasting  cap 
with  C  ft.  wires.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  miners  to 
generally  adopting  electrical  firing  is  based  almost  wholly 
upon  the  cost  of  the  blasting  machine  and  the  leading  wire. 
However,  these  items  should  be  looked  upon  as  first  cost 
equipment  which  when  properly  taken  care  of  will  last  a 
long  time.  That  most  miners  prefer  electric  firing  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  they  often  use  ordinary  dry  cells  to  fire 
their  shots.  Of  course,  they  fire  but  one  shot  at  a  time, 
and  this  results  in  great  waste  of  time.  After  one  of  these 
single  shots,  they  must  return  to  the  face,  prepare  another 
single  shot  and  continuously  repeat  this  operation  until 
they  have  blown  down  the  amount  of  coal  desired. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  TUE  BLASTING  MACHINE 
By  using  a  blasting  machine,  a  number  of  holes  could 
be  loaded  and  fired  simultaneously  and  holes  could  be  so 
located  as  to  obtain  a  cumulative  effect  at  the  time  of  fir- 
ing the  blast.  This  is  impossible  when  cap  and  fuse  is  used 
or,  at  any  rate,  involves  considerable  risk.  Miners  try  to 
time  dependent  shots  by  cutting  the  fuse  to  different  lengths, 
but  all  practical  blasters  know  that  fuse  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  burn  exactly  uniformly.  As  a  result,  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  shot  or  hole  intended  to  follow  some  other 
shot  actually  goes  off  ahead  of  it.  This  may  cause  com- 
plete failure  to  obtain  desired  results,  may  add  more  or 
less  heavy  expense  in  the  loss  of  explosives  or  may  even  re- 
sult in  a  shortage  of  coal  for  the  following  day's  work. 

Such  chance  of  failure  can  be  avoided  only  in  one  of  two 
ways:  (1)  The  use  of  a  blasting  machine;  (2)  by  using 
delay  electric  igniters.  However,  the  latter  increases  the 
cost  of  production  and  unlike  the  blasting  machine,  the 
cost  of  delay  igniters  is  not  a  first  cost;  it  is  a  continuing 
cost  from  day  to  day. 

Payment  for  one  death  or  serious  injury  under  an  em- 
ployers liability  law  would  involve  an  amount  that  would 
provide  blasting  machines  tor  even  a  large  mining  opera- 
tion for  years.     If  considered  from  that  standpoint  alone, 


Coal  Situation  in  Canada 

United  States  Consul  Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  reporting  from 
Kingston,  Ontario,  under  date  of  Nov.  7,  1919,  states  that 
Canada's  main  sources  of  coal  supply  are,  roughly,  four 
in  number.  The  Pacific  coast  is  supplied  from  Nanaimo, 
Wash.,  and  to  some  extent  Alberta;  the  prairie  provinces 
receive  their  logical  supply  from  the  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  mines;  sections  of  eastern  Canada  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  Nova  Scotia  fields;  the  chief  supply  and  almost 
the  entire  amount  of  anthracite  coal  comes  from  the  United 
States.  As  the  density  of  population  and  industrial  de- 
velopment is  highest  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  a  coal  short- 
age in  the  United  States  seriously  affects  this  section. 

The  coal  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  mari- 
time Provinces  may  be  dismissed  as  being  reasonably  satis- 
factory On  the  prairies  a  serious  shortage  exists.  The 
fuel  year  in  the  Alberta  coal  fields  commences  on  April  1. 
Last  year,  (1918)  which  was  by  no  means  a  record  year 
for  coal  production  in  western  Canada,  there  had  been  ship- 
ped between  April  1  and  the  second  week  in  September. 
1,313,421  tons  of  "commercial"  coal  as  distinguished  from 
coal  for  railway  service.  In  the  same  period  of  the  present 
year  (1919)  only  529,522  tons  of  "commercial"  coal  had 
been  shipped.  The  volume  of  railway  coal  was  equally  low 
by  comparison. 


Legal  Department 


IS  "Collected  WritinKs,"  378. 


Aladama  Mine  Phop  Law  I.ntehpreted — The  Alabama  coal 
mining  act  fixes  a  duty  against  person's  operating  coal  mines 
in  the  state  to  supply  sufficient  props  and  other  timbers  use- 
ful for  propping  in  a  mine  tor  the  benefit  of  those  working 
therein.  Interpreting  this  statute,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  holds  that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  benefit  of  direct  <  m- 
ployees  of  an  operator.  The  duty  extends  in  favor  of  every 
person  righfuUy  wcrking  in  a  mine,  regardless  of  whether  he 
is  an  employee  of  the  operator  or  some  one  else.  But,  notwith- 
standing failure  to  furnish  props  as  required  by  the  law,  it 
is  open  to  an  operator,  on  being  sued  for  damages  for  in- 
juries to  a  miner,  to  show  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the 
injured  man's  own  carelessness.  (Spann  vs.  Corona  Coal  and 
Iron  Co.,  82  Southern  Reporter,  444.) 

Vior.ATioN  OF  Mine  Safety  Laws — Where  an  Oklahoma  coal 
miner  is  Injured  through  insufficiency  of  props  furnished  for 
his  use  on  request,  as  required  by  the  Oklahoma  statutes,  the 
employing  operate,-  will  not  be  permitted  to  escape  liability  in 
damages  on  a  theory  that  the  injured  man  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly agreed  to  assume  the  risk  of  injury.  "To  permit  own- 
ers or  managers  of  mines  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  as- 
sumption of  ri.sk  by  its  employees  would  be,  in  effect,  to  en- 
able them  to  nullify  the  statute,  and  that  is  against  public 
policy";  $8,423.33  was  not  excessive  recovery  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  a  miner,  through  negligence  attributable  to  his  em- 
ployer, where  it  was  shown  that  the  plaintiff  was  46  years 
old,  and  had  earned  $5  daily,  and  that  his  hips  were  crushed, 
his  right  leg  crushed  and  partly  paralyzed,  and.  suffering 
continued  pain  and  being  required  to  use  crutches,  he  had  been 
unable  to  work  lor  two  and  one-hall  years.  (Oklahoma  Su- 
preme Court,  Schneider  vs.  Whitehead  Coal  Mining  Co.,  183 
Pacific  Reporter,  49.) 
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SNAPSHOTS   IN 
COAL  MINING 


Kansas  City   Miners  Return  to  Work 


After  an  absenc©  of  fiv6  v-eeka  beginning 
Not.  1,  1919,  tho  union  coul  miners  re- 
turned to  work.  The  bituminous  coal  sup- 
ply of  the  country  was  completely  tied  up 
as  a  result  of  iheir  action.     Kansas  and  the 


surrounding  region  sulTered  considerably, 
though  its  difficulties  were  somewhat  Ucht* 
ened  by  the  use  of  conl  comtnnndeered  by  the 
Railroad  Administration.  Tho  return  of  the 
men    gave   the   entire   country    much   reiief. 


Copyright.  Vnderrcood  &  Vndfrwood.  X. 

Mr.  Keenan.  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Employees'  Compensation  Committee 
and  former  vice  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Machinists*  Union,  acted  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  "liaison"  officer  between  the 
many  leaders  of  the  mine  workers  during 
the  conference  at  IndianapoUi  and  "Wash- 
ington. 


Copyrtgkt. 


nderrood  &  L'ndertcood  A    J  . 


Kansas  Volunteers  in  Coal  Stripping 


In  the  left  foreground  m»y  be  seen  Ad 
jnliintGeneral  Charlei  I.  Msrlin  of  the  Ken- 
«ss  Netionel  Guard,  and  Labor  Commieiioner 
John     Crawford     watching     itudenta     of     the 


Kansas  Agricultural  School  digging  coal  in 
the  Reliance  Mine  No.  1.,  near  Pituborg, 
Kan.,  during  the  recent  coal  strike  and 
famine,  which  was  seTerely  felt. 
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Conditions  in  the  French  and  Belgian  Coal  Fields 


By  George  S.  Rice 

Chief  Mining  Engineer 
U    S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Washington,  D.  C. 


SYNOPSIS: — German  coal  fields  arc  the  most  important  on 
the  Continent.  Seven  per  cent  of  France  was  invaded  by  the 
German  troops.  In  accordance  2mth  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  Germany  must  supply  France  ■with  coal  to  replace  the 
loss  in  production  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  mines  in  France. 
Problems  confronting  the  French  engineers  arc  large. 

THE  Germans  in  planuiug  a  campaign  for  world 
supremacy  had  as  one  of  their  first  objectives  the 
seizing  of  the  important  ITriey  iron  ore  deposits  of 
Prance  and  the  coal  iields  of  Belgium  and  northern  France. 
Large  resources  ^of  coal  and  iron  have  led  to  the  com- 
mercial greatness  of  the 
countries  possessing  them  as 
exemplified  by  the  great  de- 
velopment first  in  England 
then  in  the  United  States, 
and,  in  Germany  when  the 
minette  high  phosphorus 
iron  ores  became  useful 
through  the  invention  of  the 
Thomas  and  Gilchrist  de- 
phosphorizing process  in 
1878.  However,  this  devel- 
opment was  anticipated  by 
the  German  scientific  ad- 
visors in  1871,  and  led  to 
the  then  known  deposit  of 
minette  ore  in  Lorraine  be- 
ing taken  from  France  to 
Germany. 


air.  Rice  was  a  member  of  a  Commission  sent  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  France  to  investigate  developments 
in  mining  and  metallurgy  under  stress  of  war  conditions, 
and  also  to  observe  the  extent  and  character  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  collieries  and  the  steel  and  iron  plants,  and 
methods  which  were  being  taken  to  reestablish  them.  This 
commission  consisted  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell,  Chief  Metal- 
lurgist of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Probert,  Dean 
of  the  University  of  California  Mining  School,  and  Mr. 
George  S.  Rice,  Chief  Mining  Engineer  of  the  Bureau. 
While  conducting  this  investigation  a  trip  was  made  to  the 
Saar  Basin  to  observe  the  conditions  there.  Following  this 
Mr.  Rice  acted  as  advisor  on  mining  matters  to  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Economic  Council  in  an  Interallied  con- 
ference held  at  Cologne  in  April  1919,  and  subsequently 
visited  the  mining  districts  in  central  and  southern  France, 
Belgium,  and  Great  Britain. 


portant  industrially  to  that  country  as  30  per  cent  of  the 
industrial  output  came  from  the  invaded  provinces  prior  to 
the  war. 

The  coal  in  the  Pas  de  Calais-Nord  field,  latterly  known 
as  the  Lens  basin,  is  the  best  coal  in  France  and  the  basin 
contains  its  largest  resources.  The  production  of  this  field 
was  28,000,000  tons  out  of  a  total  French  production  Of 
41,000,000  tons.  The  consumption  in  that  year,  1913,  was 
02,000,000  tons,  so  that  France  had  to  import  22,000,00 
tons,  chiefly  from  England,  but  some  from  Belgium  and 
Germany.  The  coke  made  in  the  Pas  de  Calais-Nord  field 
was  important  to  the  welfare  of  th«  iron  and  steel  industry 

of  Fiance.     In  1913,  2,873,- 

000    tons   were   produced   in 


When  these  ores  became  available,  Germany  made  such 
tremendous  strides  their  own  minette  ore  developments 
were  insufficient  and  they  had  to  import  ore.  Meantime 
France,  by  drilling,  had  established  the  extension  of  the 
minette  ore  field  into  French  Lorraine.  Then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  France  had  greater  resources  while  the  German 
resources  were  being  rapidly  depleted. 

Although  Germany  in  its  Westphalian  basin  possessed  the 
most  important  coal  field  on  the  Continent,  which  contained 
the  largest  resources  in  coking  coal  outside  of  Great  Britain, 
its  coal  was  distant  from  the  sea  coast,  so  it  could  not  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  export  business.  No  doubt  this 
tact  caused  the  German  Imperialists  to  look  forward  to 
securing  the  coal  basin  of  Belgium  and  northern  France  for 
future  ocean  trade. 

It  was  a  striking  feature  in  the  German  conduct  of  the 
war  that  although  the  steel  and  iron  plants  of  Belgium  and 
France,  and  other  industrial  establishments  in  the  invad2d 
regions  of  Belgium  and  France  were  utterly  destroyed,  that 
the  iron  mines  in  French  Lorraine  were  not  destroyed  n()r 
materially  damag.d  by  the  Germans  in  their  retreat,  while 
the  destruction  in  France  continued  until  the  day  of  the 
Armistice.  The  other  striking  fact  is  that  the  coal  mines  of 
Belgium  were  not  destroyed.  It  can  only  be  conjectured 
whether  this  was  due  to  I^resldent  Wilson's  threat  of  retri- 
bution, which  did  not  stay  their  hand  in  France,  or  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  consider  Belgium  as  a  real 
competitor.  Whereas  it  was  evident  they  wished  to  cripple 
France  industrially  when  they  could  not  hold  these  northern 
provinces. 

The  provinces  invaded  by  the  Germans,  while  represent- 
ing  only   7    per  rent   of   (he   area   of   Fr.nnre,   were   most   im- 


that  field  and  largely  used 
in  Lorraine.  The  largest 
steel  plants  of  France  were 
located  in  the  .  Briey  Iron 
District  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts of  Lorraine  and  these 
are  the  plants  destroyed  by 
the  Germans. 

The  invasion  of  the 
French  coal  basin  began 
Aug.  24,  1914,  immediately 
following  the  Battle  of 
Mons,  which  is  a  short  dis- 
tance across  the  line  in  the 
Belgian  coal  field,  and  from 
which  the  British  retreat- 
ed south  towards  Paris. 
After  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  trench  warfare  was  resorted 
to.  The  line  passed  north  and  south  across  the  coal  basin 
through  mining  towns  whose  names  are  made  famous  by 
the  fighting,  although  the  towns  have  utterly  perished. 
The  line  extended  from  Arras,  the  headquarters  of  the  coal 
field  although  som^  miles  south  to  the  basin,  througtl 
Souchez,  where  was  the  famous  sugar  refinery  around  which 
fierce  fighting  occurred,  through  Lievin,  Loos  and  La 
Bassee,  at  the  north  edge  of  the  field. 

Later  the  British  gradually  driving  back  the  Germans 
secured  Vimy  Ridge.  This  line,  south  of  the  coal  basin, 
then  partly  surrounded  Lens,  commands  a  view  over  the  low 
lying  coal  field.  But  northward  the  German  line  held. 
When  the  Germans  made  their  last  advance  in  the  Spring 
of  1918,  the  British  line  gave  way  further  north,  but  held 
firmly  at  Lens,  although  crowded  back  at  the  north  edge  of 
the  basin  to  the  outskirts  of  Bethune. 

In  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1918,  came  the  final  drive  of 
the  allies  which  forced  back  the  Germans  first  slowly  then 
rapidly  into  Belgium  where  they  were  saved  by  the  Armi- 
stice. While  the  retreat  of  the  Germans  was  going  on,  they 
found  more  time  to  systematically  destroy  the  French 
mines  and  this  destruction  continued  to  the  very  day  of  the 
Armistice. 

Three-fourths  of  the  coal  field  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Germans,  and  mines  destroyed  which  produced  in  1913, 
20,000,000  tons  (metric).  Probably  not  over  l/.'i  of  this 
destruction  could  be  attributed  to  battle  or  military  neces- 
sities. 

Splendid  surface  structures  generally  built  of  steel,  iron 
and  concrete  were  blasted  down  and  many  of  the  shaft 
linings  were  ruptured  by  explosives,  allowing  the  mines  to 
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MULOT  MINE  AT  HENIN  LIETARD  BEFORE  THE  GERMANS  CAME 

fill  ■with  water.     Most  oS  the  shafts  in  the  French  field  had      Germany    is    to 

to  be  sunk  through  quicksand  or  water  bearing  chalks  and 

marls  which  necessitated  the  use  of  the  freezing  process  or 

of  the  cementation  method.     Hence,  when  the  iron  linings 

were  broken,  water  would  run  in  freely,  but  this  was  not 

enough   to   suit   the   Germans  and   in   some   instances,   they 

ditched  in  surface  swamps  and  ponds. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Courrieres  Colliery  management 
that  in  their  mines  twenty  million  cubic  meters  of  water 
had  run  in.  Pumping  this  would  roughly  be  equivalent 
to  hoisting  20.000,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  Central  Committee  of  France  has  set  forth  striking 
figures  of  destruction.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  pits  or 
shafts  had  been  rendered  unusable  for  several  years.  All 
surface  installation  had  been  destroyed  in  detail.  An 
annual  production  of  more  than  20,000,000  tons  or  50  per 

cent  production  has  been 

temporarily   at   least   lost 

to    the     country,     and     a 

working      population      of 

100,000   people   has  been 

reduced    to    unemployed 

and  they  and  their  home- 
less   families   to    extreme 

poverty  .    Material    dam- 
ages   equal    to    at    least 

2,000,000,000  francs   (on" 

pre  War  Exchange  basis 

?400,000,000).      This    is 

without  counting  the  loss 

to  France  of  100,000,000 

tons  of  production  includ- 
ing    by-products     in     the 

five  years  of  occupancy  of 

the  field  by  the  Germans 

So     France     today     pays 

heavily   for   coal   it    must 

use.        It     is     commonly 

thought    that    the    giving 

over  of  the  German  fiscal 

mines  in   the   Saar  Basin 

would  help  the  situation. 


Tb(]  Saar  Uaulu  In  lyu 
produced  17,UUU,UUU  tonit  of 
cuul  iocludliiK  that  produced 
111  horrulni!  uiiiiux  uiid  Uu- 
vurlu,  the  IIhcuI  luliieii  pro- 
ducing 12,U0U,UU(J  toHB,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  used 
locally.  The  French  Coni- 
mlsHlon  at  Atlantic  City  es- 
timated that  only  7  </^  n»ll- 
liun  louu  would  be  available 
for  UHe  oulHide  of  the  Kaur 

The  Treaty  of  I'eace  Htales 
that  in  the  n<-xt  live  years. 
Germany  should  deliver  to 
France  coal  the  equivalent 
of  the  annual  production  of 
the  mines  she  destroyed,  not 
grails  however,  but  to  be 
paid  for  by  Pran'ce  at  pit 
head  price  paid  by  the  Ger- 
mans but  not  exceeding  the 
exporting  price  of  English 
coal,  and  for  the  succeeding 
five  years  a  maximum  of 
8,000,000  tons.  Also  the 
treaty    of    Peace    Bays    that 

continue  to  furnish  France  the  normal 
quantity  received  before  the  War,  7,000,000  tons.  In 
theory  France  should  receive  from  Germany  and  the  Sa-ir 
Basin  3  4Vo  million  tons,  but  as  yet,  Germany  has  not  fur- 
nished this  quantity  of  coal,  and  the  Commission  stated 
that  France  could  not  count  on  more  than  l.'j.OOO.OOO  tous 
of  German  coal  in  1920.  As  regards  to  the  reconstruction, 
the  technical  procedure  as  to  methods  of  recovery  of  mini  b 
had  not  been  announced  in  April  1919.  The  decision  of  an 
official  Commission  was  being  awaited.  There  were  dlffl- 
culties  to  be  overcome  in  starting  work  and  poor  means  of 
communication.  There  were  meager  railroad  facilities  and 
it  was  necessary  to  lay  branch  lines  and  bridge  the  numer- 
ous canals.  These  damaged  canals  are  now  serious  ob- 
stacles to  transportation.  Another  factor  is  that  while  a 
great  army  of  workers  are   needed  there  are  no  suitable 
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quarters  for  them.  Former  refugees  are  drifting  back  in 
little  pathetic  parties  trundling  their  goods  on  baby 
carriages  and  carts  seeking  places  in  the  ruins,  cellars  and 
military  dugouts.  Prisoners  have  been  employed  to  some 
extent  but  chiefly  in  gathering  shells  and  barbed  wire. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  supplies,  the 
Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  all  supplies 
and  distribute  them  pro  rata  There  has  been  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  buy  mining  machinery 
outside  of  France,  on  account  of  further  depreciating  their 
currency. 

The  shafts  are  deep  and  workings  are  extensive  and 
connected  with  those  of  other  mines.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  shafts  shall  be  recovered  to  prevent  the 
water  from  continuing  to  drain  into  the  mines,  but  it  will 
require  some  very  rich  engineering  work  to  accomplish  this. 

The  French  engineers  are  very  capable  and  they  neod 
little  help  from  an  engineering  standpoint.  They  know 
their  problems  better  than  we  do.  While  they  appreciate 
the  offers  of  engineering  assistance,  this  must  rather  be 
from  a  standpoint  of  general  help,  especially  financial  help. 

I  desire  to  express  my  great  appreciation  of  the  wonderful 
fortitude  of  the  French  and  their  present  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  most  appalling  conditions.  In  conclusion  let  me 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  French  engineers  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact  for  their  unfailing  courtesy  and  evident 
desire  to  render  me  every  assistance. 


Hydraulic  Flushing  of  Mine 
Workines 

IBritish  Correspondence) 

AT  the  WlKan  Mining  CollpRe  In  Kneland.  on  Fob.  i."^.  1919. 
'^  an  addrpss  on  thp  gubjorf  of  "Hydraullp  Stowing  In  Col- 
IIpHps"  was  dPilvprpd  by  J.  Dnimmond  Paton.  bpforp  thp  Stn- 
dpnts"  Ap.iorlatlon.  Mr.  Pafon  said  almost  any  matprlal  roiild 
bp  ii.iPd  In  hydranllr  sfowlnff  for  fliiHhlnrl.  expppf  thnt  which 
dissolvpd  on  coming  In  rontact  with  thp  wnter  nspd  In  fliiphlng 
It  Into  thp  minp.s.  But  evpn  matPrlal  which  would  bpcomp  a 
mud  could   be  used   provldPd   the  time  of  disintegration  was 


not  inside  the  time  necessary 
to  get  it  down  into  the  mine. 
At  sonie  collieries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  special 
preference  was  given  to  any 
rubbish  which  would  dis- 
figure the  surface.  In  the 
event  of  sufficient  flushing 
material  not  being  available 
at  the  collieries,  empty  coal 
cars  might  bring  the  flushing 
material  back  to  the  mines. 
Where  flushing  was  done 
properly  there  was  no  need 
for  timber  to  be  left  in. 

Mr.  Paton  claimed  that 
flushing  was  the  means  of 
beautifying  the  land,  there 
being  no  need  to  disflgure  It 
any  more  than  waa  ne- 
cessary. He  described  how 
he  had  seen  miners  working 
away  at  the  face  while  the 
flushing  process  was  in  ac- 
tual operation.  He  had  seen 
statues  and  models  carved 
out  of  the  flushed  material, 
had  been  brought  to  the  surface  a  few  weeks  after  the  ma- 
terial had  been  stowed  below  ground;  also,  he  had  seen 
figures  over  the  doors  of  engineers'  offices  carved  out  of  this 
flushed  material  from  the  mine. 

In  one  mine  Mr.  Paton  visited  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
although  there  was  a  bad  floor,  "creep"  was  unknown  because 
the  advance  of  the  coal  face  was  so  quick  and  the  time  con- 
sumed so  low,  the  flushing  material  being  passed  from  the 
cru.sher  to  the  pipes.  Into  the  mine  and  the  water  off  It  again, 
in  two  or  three  hours.  ■  He  had  seen  pumps  of  2000  hp.  pump- 
ing the  water  back  to  the  surface. 

A  great  deal  of  money  was  spent  In  the  early  stages  of  hy- 
draulic flushing,  but  after  spending  the  money  it  was  found 
that  the  system  was  economical.  The  timber  employed  where 
hydraulic  flushing  was  in  operation  was  only  used  temporarily, 
the  props  being  withdrawn  wherever  possible.  Where  the 
inclination  of  the  seam  would  allow  drainage,  all  objection  to 
the  flushing  system  was  practically  removed.  Mr.  Paton 
caused  some  laughter  by  saying  he  proposed  to  develop  min- 
ing on  the  flushing  principle,  whereby  coal  could  be  brought 
out  of  the  mine  by  the  same  water  which  had  carried  the 
flushing  material  to  Its  destination  in  the  mine. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  this  system  of  flushing,  Mr.  Paton 
said  that  if  a  system  was  developed  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  the  cost  of  coal  could  be  brought  down  quite  low,  espe- 
cially where  there  was  an  adequate  supply  of  material  that 
could  be  easily  crushed  and  flushed.  He  Instanced  a  case 
where  the  cost  of  flushing  was  9c.  a  ton  of  production,  the 
material  used  In  flushing  coming  from  glass  works  and  the 
waste  from  chemical  works.  In  some  instances  the  cost  had 
been  as  high  as  from  49  to  61c.  per  ton.  but  it  was  not  alto- 
gether a  question  of  the  actual  cost  of  flushing.  In  a  mine 
where  flushing  was  In  operation  the  air  was  as  fresh  below 
ground  as  on  the  surface;  in  fact,  if  anything,  it  was  sweeter. 
In  the  Lancashire  coal  field  (given  a  reasonable  supply  of 
material)  there  was  no  reason  why  the  cost  of  stowing  should 
not  be  brought  down  to  12c.  a  ton. 

The  consumption  of  coal  In  the  lump  meant  terrible  na- 
tional waste,  and  In  his  opinion  the  future  of  coal  mining  did 
not  Up  In  the  recovpry  of  thP  maximum  lump  but  In  the  recov- 
ery of  the  maximum  quantity.  In  the  future  the  value  of 
coal  would  depend  on  Its  volatile  qualities  and  on  results  at- 
tained by  Its  use.    He  was  not  one  of  those  who  questioned  the 
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practicability  of  obtaining  oils  and  fats  from  coal.  It  had 
been  done.  In  America  extensive  research  was  going  on  In 
this  direction.  One  day  we  should  have  to  use  our  coal  with 
the  intention  of  getting  out  of  it  all  that  there  was  in  It; 
when  we  did  that  we  should  mine  small  coal  and  mine  oy 
machine,  and  machine  mining,  he  hoped,  would  improve  the 
work  of  the  miners  and  make  the  part  underground  easier 
than  it  is  at  present.  Mr.  Paton's  proposal  was  that  col- 
lieries should  be  run  entirely  mechanically. 

Mr.  Paton,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  authority  on  hy- 
draulic flushing  in  Great  Britain,  invited  questions  from  the 
audience.  In  reply  to  a  member  who  wanted  to  know  if  it 
would  not  require  a  great  amount  of  pressure  to  stow  hy- 
draulically  in  a  mine  200  yd.  deep  and  with  the  seams  pitching 
1  in  9,  he  said  the  limit  of  flushing  was  a  50-yd.  rise.  In  such 
a  case  a  borehole  was  often  put  down  and  a  tunnel  driven  up 
to  it,  or  a  cross  drift  higher  up.  There  were  hundreds  of 
these  little  tunnels  in  the  German  coal  fields. 

Asked  whether  the  excessive  friction  of  the  flushing  mate- 
rial on  the  pipes  was  not  a  big  expense,  Mr.  Paton  said  It 
was  surprising  the  amount  of  wear  there  is  In  a  Vi-in.  pipe. 
It  had,  however,  been  found  in  practice  that  a  round  pipe 
wore  out  so  as  to  form  an  egg-shaped  bottom;  so  an  egg- 
shaped  pipe  was  used  and  a  liner  put  in  the  bottom  with  the 
result  that  the  wear  was  on  the  liner.  The  life  of  the  ordi- 
nary pipe  was  fairly  long  and  the  cost  was  not  an  excessive 
item.  In  an  Installation  carrying  50  tons  a  day,  say,  the  pipes 
would  have  about  ten  years'  wear,  and  the  pipe  system  in 
such  an  installation  would  rarely  exceed  $7000  or  $7500,  or 
say  $1500  a  year;  if  50  per  cent,  more  coal  was  obtained,  this 
would  soon  pay  for  the  wear  of  the  pipe. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  stoppage  In  the  pipes,  the  lec- 
turer said  in  single-line  systems  there  was  very  rarely  a  stop- 
page at  all.  They  might  go  on  for  years  and  never  have  a 
stoppage.  The  first  likely  trouble  would  be  from  leakage 
through  the  wearing  of  the  pipes,  but  even  leakages  were  quite 
rare.  There  were  junction  systems,  but  no  two  were  worked 
at  one  time  unless  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  bigger 
main  pipe  in  the  shaft. 

FLUSHING  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  OUTPtJT 

Mr.  Paton  informed  a  member  that  he  did  not  defend  hy- 
draulic flushing  for  every  case,  but  what  he  did  claim  was 
that  hydraulic  fiushing  was  being  extensively  practiced  and 
that  it  lent  itself  to  the  developing  of  mining  on  a  simple  and 
sound  system.  A  big  output  could  be  obtained  by  its  use,  and 
a  mine  In  20  or  30  years  would  be  as  good  as  when  it  was 
started;  whereas  in  some  cases  a  mine  might  have  to  be  closed 
in  ten  years  where  this  system  was  not  in  use  and  the  coal 
had  to  be  won  quickly  and  cheaply.  A  mixture  of  chalk  or 
lime  in  the  stowing  material  had  a  cementing  effect,  and  he 
instanced  one  case  where  blasting  had  to  be  resorted  to  to 
make  a  road  through  a  flushed  area  four  or  five  months  after 
the  material  had  been  sent  down  the  mine. 

Mr.  Paton  interested  his  audience  by  saying  he  believed 
that  hydraulic  flushing  had  its  origin  in  an  incident  at  a  small 
mine  on  the  Howarden  estate  in  Flintshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Gladstone  family.  An  outcrop  was  mined  and  a  little  brook 
carried  sand  and  mud  and  other  material  into  the  mine,  flush- 
ing it  clean  up  so  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  When  pump- 
ing was  resorted  to  later,  it  was  found  that  the  flushed  mate- 
rial was  dry.  He  honestly  believed  that  this  was  where  hy- 
draulic flushing  came  from.  The  man  who  tried  to  push  the 
system  was  a  Welshman  who  went  mad  in  his  efforts  to  get 
the  mining  people  interested  so  that  they  would  adopt  hy- 
draulic flushing.  This  man  made  the  journey  to  the  United 
States,  but  here  there  was  so  much  coal  that  they  could  afford 
to  waste  it,  so  he  made  the  return  journey  across  the  Atlantic, 
took  the  idea  to  Germany,  and  Germany  perfected  the  system 
of  hydraulic  flushing. 


American  Miuliiiirrv  in  Dc'iiiaiul 
at  Frnirh  Mines 

The  Lens  coal-mining  district  In  Francfl  U  the  center  of 
Interest  in  mining  machinery  circles.  Other  mines  bavd 
been  wrecked  by  the  war,  others  have  been  overworked  to 
the  point  where  extensive  repairs  will  bo  neceui-ary — bm 
the  problem  at  Lens  overshadows  them  all.  At  this,  tbo 
greatest  French  coal-producing  point,  all  the  machinery 
may  be  said  to  have  been  wrecked  by  artillery  Bre  or 
demolition  charges  placed.  The  mines  have  been  flooded, 
not  from  the  surface  but  by  wrecking  the  casing  of  tho 
shafts.  At  least  two  years  will  be  consumed  in  pumping  out 
and  repairing  the  shafts.  In  the  meantime  French  ma- 
chinery manufacturers  are  making  a  special  effort  to  be 
ready  with  whatever  new  machinery  may  be  required. 

French  mining  engineers  are  familiar  with  American  prac- 
tice. Undoubtedly  Inquiries  will  come  to  America  for  ma- 
chinery that  can  not  be  supplied  in  France  and  It  would 
be  well  for  Americans  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  Comptolr 
Centra!  d'Achats  pour  les  Regions  Envahies  on  this  subject. 
Among  the  inquiries  that  have  been  received  pneumatic  lo- 
comotives have  been  prominent.  Some  Americans  may  not 
realize  that  French  practice  does  not  permit  extensive  blast- 
ing, the  use  of  undercutting  tools,  and  other  American 
methods  designed  primarily  to  increase  tonnage.  Th«i 
French  problem  Is  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste  either  abovn 
or  below  ground. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Saar  Valley  mines  will 
serve  France  for  the  next  few  years.  Although  the  suppl" 
of  coal  and  iron  ore  will  be  short,  this  arrangement  will 
tide  over  the  crisis  and  will  make  it  possible  to  proceed 
methodically  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mines  that  other- 
wise would  be  essential  to  the  life  of  industry. 

American  engineers  have  been  to  France  recently  making 
a  careful  study  of  the  probable  French  requirements. 
French  engineers  have  been  to  America  looking  after  their 
needs  and  some  of  the  larger  French  concerns  even  main- 
tain permanent  offices  In  America.  Opportunities,  there- 
fore, should  be  well  known  to  those  in  position  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

A  consular  report  states  that  work  in  connection  with 
the  mine  and  track  scales  has  been  continued  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  and  six  men  are  now  employed  In 
this  field  of  work.  The  mine  scale  trucks  have  operated  In 
the  states  of  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  while 
track  scale-testing  equipments  have  covered  the  states  of 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington.  Recently  a  member  of  the  bureau's  staCT  at- 
tended a  meeting  in  New  York  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association  and  the  scale  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  order  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  track-scale  specifications.  .4s  a  result  of  this  confer- 
ence it  has  been  proposed  to  add  to  the  committee  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association,  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  It  Is  hoped  that  when  this  committee 
Is  organized  it  will  form  a  means  whereby  progress  in  the 
securing  of  accurate  weights  on  railroads  will  be  very  much 
expedited,  and  all  railroads  will  be  Induced  to  adopt  typej 
of  scales  and  weighing  rules  which  will  result  in  first-class 
weights. 


Coal  soon  will  be  available  to  the  mines  in  the  Fairbanks 
district  of  Alaska.  The  railroad  connecting  Fairbanks  with 
the  Nenana  coal  field  is  practically  complete.  Mining  opera- 
tions In  the  Fairbanks  district  have  been  greatly  curtailed 
in  recent  years  because  of  the  depletion  of  timber  supply 
which  could  be  used  for  fuel. 
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Is  this  Our  Forefather's  Land  of  Equal   Laws 
and  Opportunity? 

EMPLOYEES  ARE  ALLOWED,  and  in  fact  have 
been  invited  by  Government  officials,  to  join  in  com- 
binations which,  in  turn,  seek  by  creating  public  distress 
and  discomfort  to  raise  unreasonably  the  price  of  their 
product — labor.  Yet  employers  are  forbidden  to  com- 
bine, even  where  the  price  of  their  product  is  not  raised 
thereby  or  is  so  maintained  that  only  a  fair  price  is  se- 
cured. 

Employees  are  allowed  to  deny  the  right  to  work  to 
any  employees  who  are  not  members  of  their  combi- 
nation. Employees  in  other  instances  are  denied  by 
other  employees  the  right  to  join  a  combination  and  to 
work  at  an  industry  of  their  choice,  and  employers  are, 
in  some  instances,  bidden  by  their  employees  to  refuse 
work  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  combination 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  employers  are  not  allowed  to 
thus  monopolize  any  industry. 

Employees  when  combined  are  seeking  to  secure  as  a 
right  the  privilege  of  breaking  contracts  and  are  seek- 
ing that  their  combinations  be  not  held  accountable  for 
the  misdoing  of  members  or  of  the  combination  as  a 
whole,  while  combinations  of  employers  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts  as  a  body,  and  for  the  acts  of  in- 
dividuals where  the  combination  is  chargeable  with  hav- 
ing instigated  their  illegal  acts. 

Employees  believe  that  they  have  unbounded  rights  to 
strike,  but  demand  that  employers  shall  not  have  a  right 
to  lock  out  their  men. 

Employees  demand  that  they  be  allowed  to  refuse 
their  services  but  they  require  that  no  one  shall  deny 
those'  thus  striking  the  right  to  continue  in  die  houses 
they  have  rented,  the  right  to  buy  of  whom  they  will  and 
the  right  to  have  trust  extended  to  them. 

Employees  are  in  general,  allowed  to  seek  high  wages 
by  means  of  combination,  while  employers  in  the  coal  or 
food-stuff  industries  may  not  accept  a  higher  price  even 
when  freely  offered  and  when  obtained  without  combina- 
tion. 

Is  this  America?  If  it  is  the  America  of  today  it  is  a 
countr\'  of  privilege.  The  outcome  of  privilege  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  abused,  and  the  people  suffer.  The 
danger  menaces,  not  the  rich  so  much  as  the  poor,  for  one 
of  two  things  happens. 

Either  those  employees  who  secure  the  privileges  cause 
prices  to  rise  and  make  employees  in  other  industries 
suffer,  or  they  reduce  profits  and  create  such  losses  that 
industries  lose  more  than  they  gain,  and  the  industries 
become  poor  and  cannot  grow.  In  fact  they  may  cease 
to  continue  in  operation. 

Linprofitable  industries  eat  up  the  product  of  the  past 
faster  than  they  create  product  and  soon  nothing  is  left. 
Suppose  in  a  good  year  a  fanner  plants  and  is  allowed  to 
gain  a  crop  only  a  fifteenth  (6%  per  cent.)  more  than  is 
planted.  Next  year  he  plants  as  much  as  the  year  be- 
fore and  the  crop  fails  and  he  loses  all  he  plants.  \Vhere 
will  he  be?    Will  he  be  able  to  plant  again?     So  it  is 


with  industi7,  it  must  gather  in  good  years  and  in  good' 
ground  much  more  than  it  sows  or  it  will  have  no  seed  to 
sow  after  bad  years  and  little  if  any  left  to  sow  if  some 
falls  on  poor  ground.  Every  man  must  balance  large 
profits  against  big  losses  or  he  will  have  little  left,  and 
little  left  means  a  poor  country. 

This  house  is  Tom's  and  that  is  Jack's;  the  other  is 
John's  and  one  belongs  to  Arthur.  But  if  Tom  and  Jack 
and  John  and  Arthur  let  their  houses  burn  or  rot  away 
and  do  not  rebuild,  paint,  repair  and  enlarge,  tliem,  soon 
there  is  no  village.  If  100,000,000  Toms,  Jacks  and 
Johns  and  Arthurs  all  spend  more  than  they  can  save,  a 
nation  is  soon  without  the  accumulation  of  its  toil  and 
where  is  that  nation?  Where,  if  this  is  the  case,  will  be 
America  ? 

If  the  sun  of  our  politicallife  prevents  more  than  a 
6  per  cent,  profit  where  will  we  get  seed  for  future  plant- 
ing after  a  summer  of  drought?  Is  it  right  to  restrain 
the  frugal  farmer  from  taking  the  full  product  of  that 
part  of  his  field  which  being  "good  ground"  yields  ".some 
sixty  and  some  a  hundred  fold",  and  let  him  bear  the 
whole  loss  on  the  wheat  that  falls  upon  stony  ground  and 
takes  no  root.  Usury  is  taking  big  return  with  no  risk; 
where  the  risk  is  large  the  return  must  be  large,  or  the 
capital  invested  will  dwindle  as  ice  in  mingled  cold 
nights  and  sunny  days. 


Why  Government  Salaries  Should  Not  Be  Raised 

NO  DEGREE  OF  INTELLIGENCE,  only  a  formula 
from  the  book  of  public  sentiment,  is  needed  to 
prove  that  the  employees  of  the  Government  should  not 
receive  any  increase  in  pay,  despite  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  All  that  is  necessary  to  prove  the  proposition  is 
to  take  as  a  postulate  something  which  is  so  often  stated 
and  so  generally  believed  that  it  must  surely  be  true.  It 
runs  thus : 

When  a  service  is  necessary  to  the  public  and  when 
the  costs  of  that  service  increase,  the  parties  rendering 
that  service  should  find  some  way  of  meeting  the  in- 
creased cost  without  raising  the  cost  of  the  service  to  the 
"dear"  people. 

It  would  be  a  folly  to  show  how  essential  is  the  work 
of  the  Government  official.  It  is  clear  that,  if  we  had 
no  Government,  the  right  to  pursue  happiness  would  be 
denied  us.  The  Government  guarantees  to  us  that  we 
will  get  food  and  fuel  at  near  cost  or  at  cost  or  less 
than  cost  so  that  we  may  pursue  not  only  digestion  and 
warmth  with  success  but  may  have  money  left  to  obtain 
many  other  things  which  bring  accidents,  and  headaches 
and  short  sleeping  hours  in  their  train. 

The  Government  certainly  is  most  necessary  to  the 
public  and  therefore  its  cost  should  not  be  increased. 
Government  officials  should  unflinchingly  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  operation  by  strenuous  economy  and 
skillful  contriving. 

It  has  been  observed  that  officials  in  the  service  look 
prosperous.  The  officials  themselves,  it  is  true,  allege 
that  this  is  due  to  their  frugality,  good  taste  and  to  their 
skill  in  the  art  of  economy,  but  their  appearance  is  so 
like  to  their  reprehensible  profiteering  brethren  that  a 
little  question  must  always  arise  in  the  minds  of  the 
public.  Not  being  possessed  of  the  qualities  listed,  out- 
siders must  wonder  that  so  much  can  be  done  with  such 
a  modest  income. 

So  long  as  Government  officials  serve  the  public  so  well 
and  essentially  we  must  narrowly  watch  their  efforts  to 
improve  their  status.  Even  now  it  is  said  that  they  are 
trying  "to  pass  the  buck"  of  higher  living  cost  to  the 
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ultimate  consumer,  and  it  is  rumored  that  they  have  se- 
lected and  sent  out  an  agent — a  "sinister  agent"  is  the 
expression  universally  approved  in  such  cases — who  is 
trying  to  fuid  out  wlietlier  the  ultimate  consumer  is  not 
faring  much  more  generously  than  they. 

The  public  must  object  to  any  such  inquiry  (1)  be- 
cause it  will  show  that  Government  officials  are  not  paid 
nearly  as  well  as  men  of  equal  or  lower  achievement  and 
(2)  because  many  of  the  ofliciais  in  civil  life  are  not 
nearly  as  useful  as  the  Government  men  and  therefore 
not  being  public  utilities  should  be  allowed  to  get  any- 
thing they  can  set  their  minds  or  their  hands  on. 

All  of  which  is  quite  clear.     Is  it  not  ? 


Il't'  usually  pay  for  value  received.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  one  iclio  tries  to  collect  more  for  his  services 
than  those  sen-ices  are  zvorth  in  the  open  markets  of 
the  zaorld  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  very  start. 


A  Generation  Without  Achievement 

WE,  THE  PEOPLE  of  this  generation,  can  not  pride 
ourselves  on  the  railroads  we  have  built  for  our 
fathers  who  constructed  the  trunk  lines  of  which  we  are 
so  proud  have  given  place  to  us  who  do  not  continue 
their  work.  Some  superanuated  railroad  builders 
may  remain,  relics  of  a  dead  past.  They  stand  like  the 
solitary  peaks  that  mark  the  mighty  strivings  of  a  prior 
era. 

The  L^nited  States  introduced  the  electric  street  car 
system,  which  extended  itself  in  a  network  on  and  around 
every  city  and  even  invaded  the  country.  Its  progress  is 
now  backward.  Lines  are  being  abandoned  and  the  ser- 
vice of  such  as  are  still  operating  is  being  restricted.  No 
longer  have  we  any  glory  in  our  street-car  sj'Stem.  No 
luxury  industry  is  so  mean  that  it  cannot  point  with  dis- 
dain at  the  elevated,  street-car  and  subway  sei'vice  of  the 
count^)^ 

Other  utilities  are  not  quite  so  severely  curtailed,  but 
none  of  them  are  progressing  as  triumphantlj^  as  in  the 
past.  In  a  short  while,  if  we  do  not  prove  more  gener- 
ous, we  shall  find  that  not  a  single  public  utility  is  grow- 
ing as  fast  as  the  need  for  its  service.  The  cold  hand 
of  poverty  will  palsy  the  progress  of  all  of  them.  No 
investor  will  take  any  bonds  and  the  refunding  of  tliose 
bonds  that  reach  maturity  will  be  impossible. 

There  will  result  a  land  of  many  theaters,  of  roads 
made  impassible  by  joy  riders  and  highways  cut  up  and 
cluttered  by  auto  busses  and  motor  trucks  which  latter 
can  orive  better  service  than  electric  roads  because  al- 
lowed special  privileges,  the  choice  of  runs  and  the 
stimulus  of  large  profits.  The  old  public  utilities  will  be 
in  an  indigent  class  while  luxuries  and  new  types  of 
public  utilities  will  be  in  another  and  a  prosperous  class, 
till  the  new  utilities  suffer  in  their  turn  from  a  similarly 
drastic  control. 

For  tliis  reason  the  public  utilities  should  stand  to- 
gether— the  railroads,  the  street  traction  interests,  the 
coal  mines,  the  flouring  mills,  the  packers,  the  electric 
power  stations,  the  gas  companies  and  like  industries. 
They  should  fight  as  one,  not  for  their  privileges  but  for 
their  rights.  They  are  the  cast-off  spouses  of  the 
American  people.  When  they  were  first  seen  they  were 
courted  and  feted.  Cities  prided  themselves  on  their 
utilities.  Now  the  public  has  gone  after  the  courtesans 
of  traffic,  and  is  willing  to  allow  adequate  reward  only 
to  those  trades  which  cater  to  its  folly. 


Note  the  bill  11,339  introduced  by  Kcprescntative 
Charles  H.  Brand  of  Georgia  on  Dec.  ig  last  in  which  a 
dealer  or  any  person  regularly  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  foodstuffs  and  fuel  is  rci|uired  under  pain  of 
a  term  of  servitude,  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
20  years  in  the  penitentiary,  to  .sell  these  goods  when  he 
is  offered  reasonable  and  market  prices.  What  this 
means  is  of  course  questionable.  The  market  price  may 
not  be  reasonable,  and  the  reasonable  price  may  not  be 
that  of  the  market. 

If  the  coal  man  is  to  be  held  liable  to  imprisonment  if 
he  does  not  sell  at  the  market  price  then  he  cannot  mine 
and  store  coal,  for  if  the  price  temporarily  goes  below 
cost  he  must  accept  the  price  which  nets  him  a  loss  and 
lose  his  storage  costs,  labor,  power,  machinery  deprecia- 
tion, coal  degradation,  rent,  stealage,  fireloss  and  all 
other  charges.  He  must  sell  his  coal  no  matter  how 
great  the  loss.  Perhaps  this  is  not  meant  by  the  author 
of  the  bill,  but  if  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put  on  the  word 
"reasonable"  and  not  on  "market"  why  add  the  latter 
word  which  makes  the  matter  ambiguous. 

But  why  make  it  apply  only  to  fuel  and  foodstuffs,  un- 
less the  intention  is  to  relieve  the  luxury  trailes  from 
legislation  ?  Class  legislation  was  rampant  before  the 
war.  It  grew  during  the  conflict.  It  is  the  supreme 
menace  of  the  future. 

The  socialists  openly  assert  that  they  will  trap  and 
starve  the  public  utilities  first  and  then  when  these  utili- 
ties are  without  further  power  of  resistance  they  will 
drag  them  into  their  own  camp.  They  are  trapping  and 
starving  some  now  and  others  are  progressively  getting 
into  such  an  anemic  condition  that  the  socialists  are 
ready  to  drag  them  home. 

The  railroads  and  the  traction  companies  are  already 
almost  docile,  and  the  mines  and  the  power  companies 
will  follow  soon.  It  is  time  that  public  utilities  cease  to 
quarrel  with  one  another  and  band  together  to  obtain  a 
small  measure  of  justice.  If  control  is  just  for  one  man, 
it  is  just  for  another.  The  yard  stick  should  be  36-in. 
long  whether  it  measures  cloth  for  James,  the  dry-goods 
man,  or  for  John,  the  dealer  in  a  public  utility. 


Strike  May  Raise 
Clothing  Cost 

When  the  coal  strike  occurred  it  made 
several  plants  run  short  hours  and  so  pre- 
vented the  garment  workers  and  the  woolen 
and  cotton  mills  from  working  at  high 
pressure.  That  will  mean  less  clothing. 
When  there  is  a  shortage  of  dry  goods, 
every  retailer  is  bidding  for  the  wholesaler's 
output,  and  prices  go  up.  The  retailer 
can  charge  what  he  will  and  be  sure  of 
selling.  A  strike  of  coal  miners,  therefore, 
decreases  the  production  of  clothing  and 
makes  it  scarce  and  expensive,  giving 
trouble  to  everybody,  for  we  all  need 
clothes. 
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The  Vicious  Circle 

Iietter  No.  1 — The  trend  of  the  times  Is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  issue  of  "Coal  Age"  for  Oct.  2,  1919,  which  recently 
came  to  hand.  First,  there  is  the  poem  by  Rufus  T.  Strohm, 
which  is  the  Foreword  in  that  issue  and  deals  with  the  now 
popular  phrase,  The  Vicious  Circle.  This  is  followed,  in  the 
Discussiou  Department,  by  the  several  letters  dealing  with 
Prices  and  Wages,  Wages  versus  Work  Hours,  and  Bol- 
she'^ism  in  America. 

Though  each  and  all  of  these  contributions  tell  the  same 
story,  one  fact  seems  to  have  escaped  the  several  writers: 
namely,  the  manufacturers  and  producers  of  the  necessities 
of  life  are  themselves  responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  so-called  Vicious  Circle.  Granting  the  demana  for  in- 
creased pay,  shorter  hours  and  other  radical  requests  made 
by  labor  everywhere,  the  producer  and  manufacturers  alike 
pasR  on  the  buck,  so  to  speak,  through  increased  prices  and 
profiteering. 

In  the  coal  industry,  for  instance,  one  observes  either  a 
feast  or  a  famine.  When  the  demand  for  coai  In  at  Iti 
highest,  as  it  was  during  the  war,  the  miners  have  steady 
work  and  earn  good  wages,  while  ibe  operators  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  slack 
periods.  The  price  of  fuel  soars,  the  increase  being  attrib- 
uted to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  This  may  not  be 
justly  called  profiteering,  but  rather,  good  business;  but  let 
us  look  further. 

LABOB  AS  A  COMUODrTY 

How  is  it  with  labor,  which  is  properly  a  commodity?  In 
the  slack  period  the  earnings  of  the  miner  grow  less  and 
less.  He  works  one  or  two  davs  a  week  when  tho  operator 
can  get  cars  to  load  and  has  the  orders  for  shipments;  but 
the  good  Lord  is  supposed  to  look  after  the  miner  the  rest 
of  the  time.  When  business  picks  up  his  services  are  again 
in  demand.  Now,  if  he  lays  off  a  day  or  so,  a  trick  he  has 
learned  from  his  enforced  idleness  at  other  times,  he  is 
called  a  slacker,  his  loyalty  to  the  industry  is  'questioned 
and  every  expedient  is  used  to  make  him  put  in  as  many 
hours  as  possible  at  the  face  of  the  coal. 

The  question  arises,  if  labor  is  a  commodity,  which  Is 
generally  acknowledged,  why  may  not  the  miner  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  same  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  avails 
the  manufacturer  and  producer?  Can  he  be  b;amed  for 
asking  an  increased  price  tor  the  commodity  he  is  selling, 
the  productive  effort  of  his  hands'  labor?  Does  the  demand 
for  an  increased  wage  by  labor,  justify  the  worker  being 
called  a  Bolshevist,  a  radical,  dyed  deep  in  the  wool?  In 
the  meantime,  the  price  of  coal  goes  higher  and  a  like  rise 
takes  place  in  the  price  of  all  commodities  whose  manufac- 
ture  requires   fuel. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  made  from  time  to  time  to 
becloud  the  true  situation,  reason  compels  the  admission 
that  every  man  is  entitled  to  three  things.  In  return  for  his 
labor;  namely,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  to  which  should 
be  added  a  suitable  amount  of  recreation  and  amusement. 
If  his  labor  does  not  bring  these  things  to  the  honest  toiler 


and  a  small  profit  besides  for  the  so-called  rainy  day  and 
the  frost  of  old  age,  what  right  has  capital  to  ask  for  more 
and  greater  returns  on  its  investments. 

What  has  become  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  the  Golden 
Rule  and  other  teachings  of  the  Great  Disciple,  as  embodied 
in  the  words.  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do 
unto  you?  Shall  the  greed  of  rapacious  individuals,  who 
are  by  far  in  the  minority,  be  allowed  to  make  life  harder 
and  harder  for  the  workers  who  constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind?  When  the  futile,  ineffectual  attempts  of 
workers  to  rise  above  the  conditions  that  threaten  to  en- 
gulf them  fail  of  their  object  it  is  not  surprising  that  men 
resort  to  strikes. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  of  Jospeh  R.  Thomas, 
page  588  of  the  issue  of  "Coal  Age"  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. In  speaking  of  the  decline  in  money  value,  he  states, 
The  principal  cause  for  this  condition  can  be  traced  to  so 
large  a  class  of  workers  who  have  fallen  victims  to  Bol- 
shevik activities.  Mr.  Thomas  evidently  knows  not'^ing  about 
the  inflation  that  money  has  undergone  and  which  is,  more 
than  anything  else,  responsible  for  the  decreased  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar,  at  the  present  time. 

COST  OF  LrVINO  CAN  BE  LOWERED 

But,  returning  to  our  subject,  why  ignore  the  truth,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  backed  by  justice?  The  Vicious  Circle, 
the  trouble  and  turmoil,  the  present  industrial  strife  and  un- 
rest, are  not  only  the  natural  reaction  of  war  conditions 
but  a  natural  protest  against  the  profiteering  indulged  In 
by  those  who  control  the  means  of  production. 

The  cost  of  living  can  be  lowered  and  the  worker  satisfied, 
though  it  may  take  more  to  accomplish  this,  at  the  present 
stage  of  affairs,  than  would  be  required  had  a  more  humane 
policy  been  followed  in  the  beginning.  Production  can  be 
increased  and  the  price  of  living  lowered  if  employers  wiil 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  this  about.  Here  is  the 
suggestion,  and  I  pass  it  along  for  what  it  is  worth. 

During  the  war,  the  government  fixed  the  price  of  coal, 
and  operators  still  made  money.  The  same  can  be  done  in 
respect  to  other  commodities  at  no  great  loss  to  producers 
but  the  curtailing  of  extortionate  profits.  Strikes  penalize 
both  employers  and  employees  and  the  entire  nation  suffers. 
The  strike  of  coal  miners  in  Great  Britain  cost  that  country 
over  $50,000,000.  Employers  in  an  industry  that  does  not 
function  for  any  length  of  time  lose  far  more  than  what 
they  would  sacrifice  by  cutting  down  their  margin  of  profit 
and  sharing  it  with  their  employees. 

At  the  present  time,  any  increase  granted  workers  Is 
added  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  price  of  the  product 
is  Increased.  The  increased  price  of  raw  material  to  the 
manufacturer  Is  passed  on  to  the  merchant,  as  Is  also  any 
increase  due  to  higher  wages  paid  In  the  shop  or  factory. 
Again,  the  merchant  selling  the  product  of  the  factory  adds 
to  the  price  his  share  of  profit.  The  result  Is  that  the  In- 
crease is  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  who  must 
eventually  bear  the  burden. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  the  ult'mate  con- 
sumer Is  not  only  the  worker  whose  labor  has  produced 
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the  goods  but  the  original  producer,  the  manufacluror  and 
the  merchant.  All  are  paying  the  high  prices  they  them- 
selves have  created  by  the  large  proflta  claimed  In  the 
business  of  producing  the  raw  material  and  making  and 
selling  the  goods.  In  other  words,  as  Is  so  well  illustrntod 
In  Mr.  Strohm's  poem  to  which  I  have  referred,  like  the 
pup,  each  man  is  chasing  his  tall  and  the  result  Is  the 
vicious  circle.  Let  each  of  us  study  carefully  the  situation 
and  decide  for  himself  wherein  lies  the  remedy. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.  MACK  WILLIAMS. 


Promotion  of  Ambitious 
Workers 

lietter  No.  6 — I  read  with  growing  interest  the  letters 
Falrplay,  "Coal  Age,"  Aug.  28,  p.  375,  and  that  of  Richard 
Bowen,  Oct.  9,  p.  628,  on  the  subject  of  the  promotion  of 
ambitious  workers.  The  letters  brought  to  my  mind  a 
Foreword  that  appeared  some  time  ago  in  "Coal  Age,"  Vol. 
11,  p.  461. 

The  foreword,  which  was  entitled,  What  Was  Wrong, 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  circumstance  of  a  man 
who  served  one  coal-mining  company  continuously  for  61 
years.  After  27  years  of  service,  in  different  capacities,  he 
secured  a  position  as  engineer,  which  he  continued  to  hold 
the  remaining  34  years  of  his  service,  and  was  then  retired 
on  a  pension. 

The  writer  seemed  to  convey  the  Idea  that,  because  this 
man  had  made  a  good  engineer,  hoisting  the  same  loads, 
guarding  against  the  same  dangers  and  carrying  the  same 
responsibilities,  he  had  been  held  by  the  company  in  that 
position  all  these  years  without  being  offered  promotion. 
Perhaps,  it  would  even  have  been  refused,  if  asked.  Evi- 
dently, the  man  was  an  efficient  engineer  and  gave  excellent 
and  satisfactory  service,  and  I  believe  we  are  justified  In 
concluding  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  his  job  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  refused  a  higher  position  had 
It  been  offered  him. 

ATTITUDE  OF  MANY  WORKERS 

In  my  opinion,  sooner  or  later,  most  men  find  vhe  station 
or  position  in  industrial  life  for  which  they  are  particularly 
fitted  and  best  adapted,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  they 
seldom  have  any  desire  to  go  higher.  Many  good  men 
shrink  from  the  added  responsibilities  of  higher  positions 
than  those  they  hold  and  are  quite  content  with  their  lot. 

With  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the  general  run  of 
workmen  are  seeking  positions  and  occupations  where  the 
work  and  its  resiionsibilities  are  light.  It  is  true  t-at  some 
workers  have  the  ability  and  qualifications  to  fill  high  posi- 
tions in  the  industrial  world,  but  the  vast  majority  are  not 
so  qualified.  When  they  advance  so  far,  they  reach  their 
limit. 

In  my  opinion,  the  tact  that  a  man  is  proficient  in  any  one 
line  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  retaining  him  in  that 
work.  It  is  not  a  reason  why  he  should  be  promoted;  nor 
Is  it  evident  that  he  would  prove  equally  proficient  in  a 
higher  position.  Long  and  faithful  service  In  one  position 
does  not  always  fit  or  qualify  one  for  a  higher  place.  As  in 
the  Foreword  mentioned,  a  man  may  make  an  efficient  and 
faithful  hoisting  engineer  who  would  prove  a  failure  In  the 
position  of  mine  foreman. 

I  would  be  a  great  mistake,  to  my  mind,  to  promote  a  man 
for  no  other  reason  than  his  long  service  In  the  omploy  of 
the  cojipcny.  Such  promotion  would  often  elevato  l  man  to 
a  position  for  which  he  was  not  qualified,  while  the  same 
man  would  have  filled  an  under  position  with  success. 

What  has  been  claimed  as  a  discouragement  to  ambitious 
workers  in  coal  mining,  ia  equally  true  In  respect  to  all 


other  Industrial  puraullB.  Locomotive  engineem  pull  and 
push  the  same  levers,  look  ahead  along  the  tame  ralla,  see 
the  same  scenery,  and  count  Iho  sumo  miles  of  run  year  after 
year,  with  no  expectation  of  ever  being  made  BuperluteuUont 
of  thu  ruud,  (IioukIi  U  Id  pusHlblo  some  of  them  would  be 
capable  of  lining  the  pluco.  A  ruilruud  company  nocdii  the 
services  of  their  good  engluours  at  the  throlllo.  They  have 
other  men  who  are  not  engineers,  but  whose  training  It 
fitting  them  for  the  position  of  superintendent  or  manager. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that,  under  like  circum- 
stances, wo  would  follow  the  same  course  In  the  promotion 
of  men  to  those  positions  for  which  their  training  Ilia  them. 
All  young  men  entering  the  coalmining  business  cannot 
expect  to  become  superintendents  and  managers  of  mines 
any  more  than  all  school  boys  can  hope  to  become  governors 
and  presidents,  and  the  same  is  true  In  respect  to  all  In- 
dustries. I  believe  It  la  safe  to  say  that  as  mauy  miners 
have  been  called  from  the  pick  and  shovel  to  higher  posi- 
tions, as  is  true  of  men  who  served  behind  the  counter  and 
later  gained  the  manager's  desk. 

DIGNITY  or  HONEST  WORK 

A  miner,  with  black  face  and  hands  can  do  just  as  honest 
and  faithful  work,  as  the  man  who  wields  the  pen  or  handles 
goods  of  delicate  texture  with  white  hands.  The  work  of 
the  former  is  just  as  honorable  as  that  of  the  latter.  Some- 
one has  said.  It  Is  not  the  employment  or  station  that  brings 
honor  to  the  man;  but  the  man  brings  honor  to  the  posi- 
tion he  holds,  by  the  way  he  performs  his  work. 

Circumstances  over  which  men  have  little  If  any  control 
often  affect  their  advancement.  At  times,  a  man  will  leap 
by  a  single  bound  from  obscurity  at  the  bottom  of  the  indus- 
trial ladder  to  a  place  of  prominence  at  the  top.  Such  in- 
stances are  particularly  in  evidence  In  political  affairs. 

In  coal  mining,  the  ambitious  miner  studies  to  fit  himself 
for  the  position  of  fireboss  or  mine  foreman.  It  mny  happen 
that,  in  a  large  mine,  there  are  three  or  four  of  such  miners 
who  are  applicants  for  the  same  position  of  foreman,  which 
has  been  recently  vacated.  It  is  quite  clear  to  anyone  that 
all  of  them  cannot  secure  the  position.  The  appointment 
can  only  go  to  one  and  the  rest  are  disappointed.  At  such 
times,  we  are  apt  to  hear  the  cry  of  favoritism,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case.  Such  cries  generally  come  from  the 
men  who  are  least  worthy  and  competent  to  fill  the  place. 

Many  workers  are  ambitious  for  promotion  to  positions 
they  are  not  qualified  to  fill,  but  which  they  desire  for  the 
honor  that  goes  with  the  appointment.  Many  miners  im- 
agine that  mine  foremen  have  an  easy  time  and  do  not 
realize  the  responsibilities  that  rest  on  their  shoulders.  If 
they  did,  some  of  them  would  not  be  as  anxious  to  secure 
the  place. 
Dayton,  Tenn.  JOHW  ROSE. 


Finding  a  Mine  Door  Set  Open 

Letter  No.  14 — The  question  raised  by  Richard  Bowen,  as 
to  whether  it  is  the  best  and  safest  method  for  the  fireboss 
to  start  his  regular  morning  inspection  of  a  mine 
on  the  Intake  air,  or  to  begin  at  the  return  end  and  proceed 
against  the  current,  submitted  to  the  readers  of  "Coal  Age," 
In  the  Issue  of  Sept.  11,  p.  462,  is  bringing  out  some  In- 
teresting replies. 

As  the  geological  formations,  in  different  mines,  vary 
widely  In  both  extent  and  general  conditions,  It  seems  to  me 
that.  In  most  instances,  this  matter  can  be  solved  test  by  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  fireboss,  who  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  natural  conditions  in  his 
mine.  If  a  fireboss  feels  that  it  is  just  as  safe  to  go  one 
way  aa  the  other,  let  him  go  the  most  convenient  way. 
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As  a  general  rule,  however,  I  think  the  examination 
«hould  begin  with  the  intake  current.  My  reason  for  think- 
ing so  is  that  all  gases  swept  from  the  faces  of  the  cham- 
bers are  carried  ahead  with  the  air,  and  the  place  is  left 
clear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  examination  is  started  at 
the  return  end  of  the  mine,  the  gases  swept  from  the  cham- 
bers ahead  of  the  fireboss  might  have  a  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  chambers  behind,  which  he  has  just  examined. 
In  case  the  air  current  was  weak. 

Finding  this  particular  door  set  open  would  indicate 
clearly  to  the  experienced  fireboss  that  he  had  no  circula- 
tion in  the  entire  intake  side  of  the  mine,  and  any  gases 
found  accumulated  in  the  faces  of  the  chambers  could  not 
be  removed  until  the  circulation  was  restored.  The  fireboss 
would  also  assume  that  the  open  door  would  not  affect 
the  circulation  in  the  return  section  of  the  mine. 

Now,  as  has  been  suggested,  had  this  door  been  left  open 
by  some  careless  driver,  at  about  the  time  the  shots  were 
being  flred  and  remained  open  up  to  the  time  the  inspection 
vas  made,  if  the  fireboss  started  his  examination  on  the 
Intake  side  of  the  mine  he  would  discover  quickly  on  enter- 
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ASSUMED   GASSY   SECTION  TO   BE   EXAMINED 

Ing  Chamber  1  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  circu- 
lation; but  it  he  started  the  inspection  on  the  return  side 
he  would  not  detect  anything  wrong,  until  he  had  reached 
Chamber  7,  on  the  intake  side.  Neither  would  he  be  apt 
to  smell  the  smoke  from  the  burning  feeder,  until  he  passed 
through  the  crosscut  between  Chambers  G  and  5,  where  he 
would  find  the  burning  feeder  and  try  to  extinguish  it. 

In  case  the  smoke  from  the  burning  coal  was  so  dense  and 
hot,  because  of  the  little  air  passing,  that  the  fire  cannot 
be  extinguished,  the  crosscut  between  Chambers  3  and  4 
must  be  closed  and  a  stopping  built  on  the  entry  between 
Chambers  4  and  5  so  as  to  deflect  the  air  current  up 
Chamber  4  and  through  the  crosscut  to  the  face  of  Chamber 
6,  which  would  clear  out  the  smoke  and  cool  the  chamber  so 
that  the  feeder  could  be  approached  and  extinguished.  Ths 
stopping  in  the  crosscut  may  then  be  removed  and  the  in- 
spection continued  to  the  end  of  the  section,  after  which 
the  door  may  be  closed  and  the  circulation  restored. 

In  his  letter,  "Coal  Age,"  Oct.  9,  p.  627,  Andrew  O.  Bain, 
tells  how  he  would  remove  the  gas  from  Chambers  2  and  3 
which  is  very  good,  except  that  he  fails  to  close  the  crosscut 
at  the  face  between  Chambers  3  and  4.  If  this  crosscut  is 
left  open  when  the  door  on  the  entry  Is  closed  and  the  cir- 
culation restored  in  these  three  chambers,  in  my  opinion, 
there  would  be  danger  of  enough  gas-laden  air  passing 
through  Chamber  4  and  coming  In  contact  with  the  burning 
feeder  In  Chamber  5  to  be  disastrous. 

Again,  it  may  not  be  definitely  known  In  what  chamber 
the  burning  feeder  is  to  be  found.  Suppose,  instead  of  its 
being  in  Chamber  5  on  the  intake  side.  It  Is  in  Chamber  8, 
near  the  face  of  the  heading,  on  the  return  side.  In  that 
event,  I  think  Mr.  Bain  would  run  a  great  risk  in  sweeping 
out  any  considerable  amount  of  gas  and  sending  it  on  along 
the  gangway  to  this  burning  feeder.  Judging  from  the 
figure  or  plan  given,  the  mine  is  evidently  a  small  one  and 


the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Chamber  3  to  that  of  Cham- 
ber 8,  is  not  so  far  but  that  there  might  be  more  or  less 
Ganger  in  sending  gas  in  that  direction. 

While  acting  as  fireboss,  in  a  very  gassy  mine  that  was 
being  worked  altogether  with  safety  lamps  and  in  which  a 
part  of  the  circulation  came  through  another  mine  that  was 
also  gassy,  I  recall  an  instance  when  a  pump  got  out  of 
repair,  in  the  other  mine,  and  the  water  rose  until  the  air 
passing  into  our  mine  from  that  quarter  was  cut  off,  which 
allowed  gas  to  accumulate  in  the  other  mine.  When  the 
pump  was  started  again  and  the  water  lowered  sufficienily 
to  permit  the  air  to  pass  through  to  our  mine  again,  our 
safety  lamps  were  knocked  out,  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  thousand  feet  from  where  the  gas  had  accumulated. 

To  say  the  least,  it  is  a  very  uncomfortable  situation  to 
find  a  burning  feeder  and  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  mine 
at  the  same  time,  more  especially  when  the  air  is  passing 
from  the  gas  toward  the  feeder.  To  leave  the  door  open,  as 
Mr.  Bowen  says  has  been  his  custom  in  gaseous  operations, 
and  proceed  with  the  examination,  until  it  is  ascertained 
that  there  are  no  burning  feeders  in  the  mine,  I  think  is  the 
proper  course  to  follow.  But  if  the  inspection  is  made  with 
the  door  set  open,  beginning  on  either  the  intake  or  the  re- 
turn side,  and  any  accumulation  of  gas  is  found  in  the  un- 
ventilated  section  of  the  mine,  a  second  inspection  will  al- 
ways be  required  after  closing  the  door. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  to  lay  down  a 
fixed  method  of  inspection  that  will  apply  alike  to  every 
mine,  would  be  a  difficult  undertaking.  Condit'ons  vary 
and  the  nature  and  formation  of  mines  differ  widely,  and  a 
method  that  might  be  practiced  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
safety,  in  making  the  examination  in  one  section  of  a  large 
mine,  possibly  could  not  be  followed  in  another  mine.  As 
I  said  before  these  things  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  experienced  fireboss. 

A  long  experience  as  fireboss,  has  led  me  to  be  guided 
largely,  in  making  the  inspection,  by  the  condition  of  the 
mine.  Sometimes  I  would  prefer  following  the  intake  and 
in  other  cases  would  start  in  the  return.  However,  in  all 
gassy  mines  where  accumulations  of  gas  are  expected  to 
be  found  and  must  be  removed,  the  intake  should  invariably 
he  followed;  and  a  door  set  found  open,  short-circuiting  the 
main  current,  should  not  be  closed,  until  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  there  are  no  burning  feeders  in  the  mine. 
Dayton,  Tenn.  JOHN  ROSE. 


Acetylene  Safety  Lamps 

Letter  No.  1 — During  recent  months  "Coal  Age"  has  de- 
veloped most  interesting  discussions  regarding  flrebossing, 
rescue  work,  and  rescue  appliances  for  use  in  mines.  It 
would  seem,  howver,  that  the  question  of  illumination, 
which  is  of  so  great  importance  to  coal  mining,  has  not 
received  the  consideration  it  deserves.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  also  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  which  has  been  instrumental  in  creating  a  growing 
interest  and  has  received  the  hearty  cooperation  of  mining 
companies,  in  the  organizing  and  equipping  of  well-trained 
rescue  crews  in  mining  districts. 

In  the  matter  of  illumination,  the  electric  lamp  has  been 
generally  considered  as  an  essential  equipment  of  all  rescue 
stations.  Most  rescue  crews  are  equipped  partly  with  elec- 
tric lamps  and  partly  with  safety  lamps  burning  naphtha 
or  oil.  Though  both  have  their  merits,  these  lamps  have 
often  been  found  wholly  insuflScient  in  respect  to  the  light 
they  give  for  penetrating  the  dense  smoky  atmospheres  com- 
monly met  in  fighting  mine  fires  when  wearing  breathing 
apparatus.  When  such  atmospheres  dense  with  smoke  and 
fumes  are  encountered,  the  lamps  mentioned  are  practically 
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worthless,  the  oil-buruing  lamp  being  often  entirely  ex- 
tinguished, while  even  the  electric  light  tails  to  penetrate 
the  obscurity. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  If  a  rescue  crew  is  to  work 
eflBciently,  the  best  possible  light  must  be  given  them. 
Without  it,  the  workers  cannot  proceed  iutelligeutly.  but 
must  hesitate  and  lose  confidence  in  themselves,  and  perhaps 
be  unable  to  keep  their  bearing.  All  of  these  are  impera- 
tive in  rescue  work  and  largely  depend  on  the  presence  of  a 
strong  light  that  is  able  to  penetrate  the  gloom. 

In  nongaseous  mines,  the  open  carbide  lamp  has  long 
proved  its  value  in  respect  to  the  illumination  it  affords. 
The  fact  that  the  acetylene  safety  lamp,  which  adapts  the 
carbide  light  to  use  in  the  presence  of  gas,  has  not  been 
recognized  in  connection  with  mine-rescue  work  and 
adopted  as  part  of  such  equipment,  can  only  be  expla'ned 
by  assuming  that  this  lamp  is  not  widely  enough  known. 
The  acetylene  safety  lamp  has  been  proved  to  be  reliable 
and  safe.  It  is  sensitive  to  gas,  though  not  quite  in  the 
same  degree  as  a  naphtha-burning  lamp,  but  far  more  sensi- 
tive than  the  common  Davy,  burning  oil. 

AUVAXTAGE    OF    ACETYLENE    FLAME 

Acetylene  safety  lamps  give  a  very  bright  and  steady 
light,  but  what  is  of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  they 
require  very  little  oxygen  in  burning,  which  makes  them 
particularly  suitable  for  mine-rescue  work,  which  must  be 
generally  performed  in  atmospheres  deficient  in  oxygen, 
where  oil-burning  safety  lamps  would  burn  dim  or  be  en- 
tirely extinguished. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  disadvantages  of  both  oil-burn- 
ing and  electric  lamps,  for  such  work,  are  overcome  by  the 
use  of  the  carbide,  gauze-protected  lamp,  known  as  the 
acetylene  safety  lamp,  and  it  would  seem  that  their  adop- 
tion as  a  standard  lamp  for  rescue  stations  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

In  the  same  connection,  it  can  be  said  that  this  lamp 
should  find  an  important  application  in  the  work  of  the 
fireboss  or  mine  examiner,  whose  duties  are  manifold  and 
of  grave  importance  in  relation  to  the  safety  of  lives  and 
property.  In  making  his  inspection  of.  the  mine,  the  fire- 
boss  must  observe  carefully  that  the  working  places  are 
free  from  every  danger.  For  that  purpose,  he  must  have 
a  light  of  the  greatest  illuminating  power. 

At  present,  many  flrebosses  are  obliged  to  carry  two 
lamps;  an  electric  lamp  and  a  safety  lamp,  for  testing  pur- 
poses. In  my  opinion,  the  acetylene  safety  lamp  furnishes 
considerably  more  light  than  both  of  these  lamps  together, 
and  accomplishes  both  purposes  for  which  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  the  two  lamps. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  use  of  the  acetylene  safety  lamp 
in  firebossing  would  not  only  facilitate  the  work  of  fire- 
bossing,  but  make  it  possible  to  do  it  more  thoroughly. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  need  to  emphasize  here  the  results 
of  making  an  efficient  inspection  of  a  mine. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  PROGRESSIVE. 


Storage  Battery  Locomotives 

Letter  No.  1 — A  reference  that  I  saw  recently  in  "Coal 
Age",  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  mine  equipment  as 
emanating  largely  from  the  users  of  such  equipment,  re- 
minds me  of  an  incident  that  shows  that  this  is  particularly 
true  in  regard  to  the  use  of  storage-battery  locomotives  in 
mines.  This  type  of  locomotive  is  being  constantly  im- 
proved, and  these  improvements  generally  come  through  the 
suggestions  of  users  that  are  worked  out  by  the  engineers 
in  charge  of  their  manufacture. 

An  order  was  recently  placed  with  one  of  the  large 
manufacturers  of   storage-battery  locomotives,   for  a  loco- 


motive to  be  furnlahed  with  two  complete  batteries,  in  re- 
movable battery  boxes.  The  order  requested  speclflcutlona 
on  a  battery  that  would  bo  suitable  for  operating  u  mining 
drill.  It  was  explained  that  the  drill  waa  to  bo  run  dur- 
In  the  nlglit  and  driven  by  a  3-hp.  motor.  The  Idea  was  to 
run  the  drill  from  a  locomotive  battery,  the  drillman  us- 
ing the   locomotive   to   move  his  drill  from   place  to  place. 

It  was  explained  that  this  would  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  operating  the  power  plant,  at  night,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  running  the  drill.  The  fact  that  the  locomo- 
tive was  to  be  equipped  with  two  complete  batteries.  In 
removable  boxes,  would  make  it  possible  to  do  thlH,  since 
one  battery  could  be  charged  during  the  day,  while  the 
other  battery  was  In  use  on  the  locomotive.  The  work 
of  changing  the  batteries  would  only  be  a  matter  of  10 
minutes. 

The  concern  that  manufactured  the  locomotive  had  pre- 
viously had  no  Idea  of  the  varied  service  to  which  the  ma- 
chine could  be  put;  and  the  request  of  this  operator  was 
a  revelation  to  them.  As  the  old  saying  goes,  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention.  In  this  instance.  It  was  the  neces- 
sity of  running  the  power  plant  during  the  night,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  operating  the  drill  which  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  nightshift,  that  gave  rise  to  this  suggei-tloil 
and  which  unquestionably  broadened  the  application  of  this 
type  of  locomotive  in  mining  practice.  Similar  varied 
uses  of  other  equipment  are  brought  out,  from  time  to  time, 
that  would  be  overlooked  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  that 
brought  them  to  light. 

AUTHORITY   OF   SHOTFIKERS 

Only  recently  I  learned  of  a  similar  instance  where  a 
portable  pump  had  been  used  to  pump  the  water  out  of  a 
few  low  places  at  different  points  in  a  mine.  Although  this 
work  required  but  a  few  hours,  it  was  necessary  to  bo 
done  in  the  early  morning,  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  day's  run.  Previous  to  the  installing  of  a  storage- 
battery  locomotive  in  that  mine,  it  had  been  necessary  to 
employ  a  nightcrew  to  operate  the  power  house,  to  supply 
the  necessary  power  tor  running  the  pump. 

In  this  case,  also,  the  locomotive  was  equipped  with  two 
batteries,  and  the  pumpman  used  the  locomotive,  both  to 
move  his  pump  from  place  to  place  and  to  operate  it  for 
pumping  the  water  out  of  the  places  where  it  had  accumu- 
lated. Instead  of  employing  the  nightcrew  and  the  jump- 
man  itwas  only  necessary,  now,  for  the  latter  to  come  out 
early  in  the  morning,  take  the  locomotive  and  proceed 
with  his  work. 

In  the  use  of  storage-battery  locomotives,  complaint  has 
been  made,  at  times  where  the  work  was  very  severe,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  full  day's  work  from  the  battery. 
Equipping  the  locomotive  with  two  sets  of  batteries,  as 
just  mentioned,  overcomes  this  difficulty  also. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  when  machinery  of  any 
kind  was  at  a  premium  and  operators  were  compelled  to 
take  anything  that  they  could  get,  it  was  impossible  to 
furnish  batteries  that  would  not  show  signs  of  deterioration 
after  a  limited  service.  Also,  there  was  a  general  falling 
down  of  some  of  the  cheap  chain-driven  machines  that  were 
then  put  on  the  market.  This  class  of  machinery,  natural- 
ly, deserved  severe  criticism,  although  all  of  the  trouble 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  batteries  employed,  but  mucl  of 
it  was  often  due  to  the  inferior  machine  the  battery  had 
to  operate. 

The  stress  of  war  work  is  now  past,  and  the  larger  manu- 
facturers of  mining  equipment  are  devoting  more  time  to 
the  perfection  of  the  machines  they  put  out.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  storage-battery  locomotive  that  ir  so 
well  adaped  to  the  work  of  gathering  coal  at  the  fare  that 
it  is  now  rapidly  coming  into  Its  own. 
Ashland.  Ky.  J.  A.  S. 
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INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Authority  of  Shotfirers 

Kindly  permit  me  to  ask  for  the  opinions  of  "Coal  Age" 
and  Its  readers  in  a  disputed  question  that  has  arisen  be- 
tween the  minors  and  the  shotfirers  employed  by  the  Norton 
Coal  Co..  at  this  place. 

To  explain,  our  loaders  prepare  their  own  powder  In  two 
sticks,  while  the  shotfirers  tamp  and  light  the  shots.  Some 
of  us  have  refused  to  fire  shots  prepared  In  this  way  by 
the  loaders,  claiming  that  even  when  using  a  copper-tipped 
tamping  bar  there  is  a  liability  of  the  bar  striking  a  spark, 
by  coming  in  contact  with  a  sulphur  ball. 

The  miners  want  the  shotfirers  to  tamp  the  open  powdor. 
They  say  that  If  the  powder  Is  put  in  the  hole  without 
opening  the  end  there  la  a  vacant  space  left  between  the 
two  sticks,  which  Is  liable  to  cause  one  stick  to  fire  first; 
and  if  the  second  stick  fires  it  will  do  so  later  and  cause  a 
windy  shot. 

The  refusal  of  the  shotfirers  to  fire  such  shots  caused  the 
miners  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Mine  Committee,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  mine  foreman,  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  ordered  the  shotfirers  to  fire  the  holes.  The 
committee  held  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  feared  of  a 
wlrfdy  shot  resulting  from  this  manner  of  charging  the 
holes.  It  was  stated  further  that  the  Examining  Board  of 
Illinois  had  recommended  that  method  of  shooting.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  satisfy  the  shotfirers.  who  still  refused 
to  fire  the  holes. 

Again,  let  me  ask:  Should  a  mine  examiner  decide  that 
a  hole  is  not  safe  to  fire,  has  the  Mine  Committpo  anv 
authority  or  right  to  demand  that  he  shoot  the  hole?  If 
the  judgment  of  the  examiner  differs  from  that  of  the  men, 
who  has  the  right  to  decide  the  matter? 
Nortonvilie,  Ky.  SHOTFIRER. 


Assuming  that  black  powder  Is  used,  or  even  permissible 
powder,  and  made  up  in  two  sticks  with  open  ends,  so  as 
to  bring  the  powder  of  the  two  sticks  together,  there  la 
some  question  whether  such  a  charge  can  be  inserted  into 
the  hole  without  more  or  less  of  the  powder  being  scattered 
along  the  hole.  In  that  case  there  is  every  possibility  that 
the  scattered  grains  of  powder  would  be  ignited.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  tamping  the  hole,  and  a  premature  explosion  result. 

The  work  of  shotfirlng  is  dangerous,  at  the  best;  and  It 
Is  this  consideration  that  has  caused  the  shotfirer  to  be 
given  supreme  authority  In  respect  to  what  shots  he  shall 
fire,  which  is  plainly  specified  In  the  mining  laws  of  several 
of  the  coal-producing  states.  Including  Colorado,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  the  bituminous  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  opinion  of  COAL  AGE,  this  is  a  safe  provision  in 
respect  to  the  firing  of  shots  in  blasting  coal  In  mines.  It 
Is  only  logical  to  allow  that  the  person  firing  a  shot  should 
be  permitted  to  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  its  safety,  '.n 
other  words.  wh«re  a  company,  or  the  miners  working  In  a 
mine,  employ  men  to  fire  their  shots,  they  place  themselvef 
In  a  position  that  compels  th'jm  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  those  they  employ,  since  no  man  can  be  expected  to  will- 
ingly risk  his  life  through  the  whim  of  another. 


Therefore,  let  us  conclude  that  no  man  or  committee  of 
men  can  demand  that  a  shotfirer  accept  their  judgment  in 
jeopardy  of  his  own  life;  and.  In  this  respect.  It  Is  our 
opinion  that  the  shotfirer  should  be  protected  by  the  state 
mining  laws  or  mine  regulations.  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  the  judgment  of  the  shotfirer  should  be  supreme. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  learn  the  opinions  of  shotfirers  on 
this  question. 


Widening  an  Airway 

The  air-course  in  our  mine  is  5  ft.  in  height  and  10  ft. 
wide.  The  volume  of  air  passing  is  not  suflicient  for  the 
development  of  the  mine,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
this  circulation  by  widening  the  airway,  the  height  remain- 
ing the  same,  because  the  coal  is  only  5  ft.  high  and  we 
do  not  want  to  brush  the  roof  or  lift  bottom.  At  present, 
the  mine  is  passing  150,000  cu.  ft.  per  min.,  and  it  la 
desired  this  quantity  to  200,000  cu.  ft.  per  mln.  Kindly 
show  the  method  of  calculating  the  width  of  airway  re- 
quired to  produce  this  result,  assuming  the  power  on  the 
air  remains  unchanged. 
Oliphant  Furnace.  Penn.  JOHN  H.  WILEY. 


The  first  step  in  the  operation  is  to  writ©  the  equation 
for  power,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  airway  and  the  quan- 
tity of  air  passing;  thus, 
k  I  o  q''' 
«=-^^ ' 

Now,  disregarding  the  factors  u  k  1.  all  of  which  are  con- 
stant, it  is  observed  that  the  quantity  (q)  varies  directly 
as  the  sectional  area  (a)  and  inversely  as  the  cube  root  of 
the  perimeter  (o).  In  other  words,  the  quantity  ratio  is 
equal  to  the  area  ratio,  times  the  cube  root  of  the  inverse 
perimeter  ratio,  which  is  expressed  as  follows: 

?i        «i  ^  \~ ■' 

Now,  since  the  height  of  the  airway  is  to  remain  un- 
changed, the  area  will  vary  as  the  width  (w)  and  the 
perimeter  as  the  sum  of  the  height  and  width  (h  -|-  w). 
Hence,  we  can  write  for  Equation  2  the  following: 


+  w\ 


+    ~cf2 

Substituting  the  known  values  for  their  respective  sym- 
bols in  equation  3,  q,  =  150,000;  q;  =  200,000;  w,  =  10; 
w,  =  x;  and  h  =  5;  we  have. 


200,000 


X 

10 


x-V^ 


iSOfloo 

Then,  cubing  each  side  of  the  equation,  transposing  and 
simplifying,  we  have,  finally, 


/j.f;  OT  x^  —  15S  X  -  ygo. 


5+  -r 

The  value  of  z  in  equation  5  Is  found  most  easily  hy 
trial.  For  example,  trying  successively  x  =  12,  x  =  13, 
X  =  14,  it  is  finally  found  that  the  value  that  will  satisfy 
equation  5  Is  practically,  x  =  14.5.  Therefore,  to  produce 
the  desired  results,  the  airways  must  be  widened  14.5  —  10 
=  4.5  ft.,  or  4  ft.  6  In. 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED       BY 

JAMES    T.    BKARD 
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Mine  Examiner's  Examination 
)ringfleld.  111.,  Nov.  11,  12,  1919 

{Selected  Questions) 

Qnes. — What  kind  of  oil  Is  used  In  a  Davy  lamp? 

Ans. — The  oil  burned  in  a  Davy  lamp  is  usually  sperm, 
cottonseed  or  lard  oil.  These  are  frequently  mixed  with 
petroleum  In  proportions  varying  from  one-third  part  of 
the  latter  to  equal  parts  of  both,  for  the  purpose  of  Increas- 
ing the  illuminating  power  of  the  lamp. 

Qnes What  percentage  of  marsh   gas  can  be  detected 

with  a  Davy  lamp? 

Ans. — Many  firebosses  can  detect  the  presence  of  marsh 
gas  when  but  2  per  cent,  of  the  gas  is  present  in  the  still 
air  of  a  chamber  or  room.  Others  often  fail  to  see  a  cap 
In  2  %  per  cent,  of  gas.  Most  firebosses  have  no  difficulty 
in  detecting  gas  when  3  per  cent,  is  present  in  the  air  cur- 
rent flowing  in  an  entry.  It  is  always  easier  to  observe  a 
flame  cap  in  still  air  than  in  a  moving  current. 

Ques. — What  is  a  regulator  and  when  can  it  be  used  to 
advantage? 

Ans. — A  regulator  is  a  device  for  distributing  the  air 
passing  in  two  or  more  splits  so  as  to  proportion  the  air 
supplied  to  each  split  according  to  its  needs.  In  other 
words,  a  regulator  is  used  to  obtain  a  different  distribution 
of  air  from  what  would  be  produced  if  the  air  current  was 
permitted  to  divide  naturally  between  the  splits. 

A  regulator  can  be  used  to  advantage  when  the  natural 
division  of  the  air  gives  more  air  in  one  split  or  district 
and  less  air  in  another  than  what  is  required.  This  al- 
ways happens  when  the  splits  are  of  unequal  length,  since 
the  longer  split,  where  the  greater  number  of  men  are 
generally  at  work,  naturally  takes  the  smaller  proportion 
of  air,  while  the  shorter  split  working  fewer  men  receives 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  air.  To  overcome  this,  a  regu- 
lator must  be  placed  in  the  shorter  split,  which  has  the 
effect  to  increase  the  resistance  in  that  split  and  force  some 
of  the  air  to  pass  through  the  longer  split. 

Qnes. — If  there  was  30,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  passing  In  the 
return  airway,  and  this  quantity  contained  Z^  per  cent, 
of  marsh  gas,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  there? 

Ans. — The  quantity  of  gas  in  the  return  current.  In  this 
case,  is  0.035  X  30,000  =  1050  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

Qnes. — Where  would  you  expect  to  find  the  following 
gases,  in  making  an  examination  of  a  mine:  Firedamp, 
blackdamp  and  whitedamp? 

Ans. — In  the  examination  of  a  mine,  the  flreboss  expects 
to  find  the  different  gases  mentioned,  accumulated  at  the 
roof  or  floor,  or  at  the  face  of  a  rise  or  dip,  according  as 
their  density  is  less  or  greater  than  that  of  air.  For  ex- 
ample, the  specific  gravity  of  firedamp,  which  is  an  inflam- 
mable or  explosive  mixture  of  marsh  gas  and  air,  is  gen- 
erally less  than  that  of  air  or  unity;  and  firedamp  is  there- 
fore to  be  found  accumulated  at  the  roof  or  in  rise  work- 
ings. Likewise,  blackdamp  has  a  specific  gravity  greater 
than  unity  and  is  to  be  found  accumulated  at  the  floor,  or 
the  face  of  dip  workings  or  other  low  places  in  the  mine. 

It  happens,  at  times,  that  these  gases  are  generated  in 


such  quantities  in  certain  places  In  the  mine  that  there  1b 
little  chance  for  their  accumulation  according  to  their  densi- 
ties. For  example,  firedamp  may  be  generated  in  consider- 
able quantity  at  the  face  of  dip  workings  or  in  other  low 
places  in  the  mine;  or  blackdamp  may  be  coming  from  the 
roof  in  rise  workings,  being  generated  In  a  worked-out 
overlying  seam,  or  finding  Its  way  from  other  sources 
through  crevices  In  the  roof.  In  such  cases,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas  is  no  indication  of  where  It  Is  to  be 
found,  until  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  Accumulate  In  a 
still  atmosphere. 

Whitedamp  (carbon  monoxide)  has  a  specific  gravity  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  air  (0.967),  which  would  cause  this 
gas  to  accumulate  at  the  roof  or  other  high  places.  If  It 
was  present  in  sufllcient  quantity  In  the  mine.  However, 
that  is  never  the  case,  under  normal  conditions  of  working. 
Whitedamp,  being  the  result  of  combustion  of  carbonaceous 
matter  in  a  limited  supply  of  air,  must  be  sought  in  poorly 
ventilated  and  abandoned  places  in  mines,  or  In  the  return 
from  a  mine  fire. 

Ques. — State  by  what  means  firedamp,  blackdamp  and 
whitedamp  can  be  detected  in  mines.  Also,  say  which  of 
these  gases  is  more  easily  removed  and  which  the  more 
difficult  to  remove. 

Ans. — Firedamp  is  detected  by  observing  its  effect  on  the 
safety  lamp,  either  in  the  formation  of  a  flame  cap  or  by  the 
action  of  the  flame,  which  is  enlarged  and  lengthened  and 
often  rendered  unsteady  in  the  presence  of  this  gas. 

Blackdamp  is  detected  by  observing  the  dim  burning  or 
extinction  of  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  as  well  as  by  its  effect 
to  produce  headache,  nausea  and  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs  when  a  person  has  worked  long  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere. Whitedamp  must  be  detected  by  observing  its  ef- 
fect to  prostrate  small  caged  animals  such  as  birds  or 
mice,  preferably  the  former. 

Firedamp  accumulated  at  the  face  of  a  steep  pitch  or  on 
a  high  fall  and  blackdamp  accumulated  at  the  face  of  dip 
workings,  or  in  swamps  and  low  places  in  the  mine,  are  the 
most  difficult  to  remove.  When  firedamp  is  generated  at 
the  face  of  dip  workings,  or  blackdamp  at  the  face  of  a 
pitch  or  in  rise  workings,  the  removal  of  the  gas  Is  less 
difficult,  it  being  assisted  by  the  relative  density  of  the  gas 
and  air,  which  causes  it  to  flow  naturally  from  the  place 
where  it  is  generated  In  those  cases.  The  removal  of 
whitedamp  will  depend  on  the  ability  to  properly  ven- 
tilate the  places  where  it  is  generated. 

Ques. — The  total  rubbing  surface  of  a  square  airway  be- 
ing 160,000  sq.  ft.,  the  length  of  the  airway,  5000  ft.,  the 
quantity  of  air  passing,  80,000  cu.  ft.  per  min.,  what  is  the 
velocity  of  the  air  current,  In  feet  per  minute? 

Ans.r — It  Is  necessary,  in  this  case,  first,  to  find  the  peri- 
meter of  the  airway  by  dividing  its  rubbing  surface,  In 
square  feet,  by  Its  length  in  feet;  thus,  160,000  -^  50a0  = 
32  ft.  Then,  the  airway  being  square,  each  side  le 
32  H-  4  =  8  ft.,  and  its  sectional  area,  8  X  8  =  64  sq.  ft. 
The  quantity  of  air  in  circulation  being  80,000  cu.  ft.  i>er 
min.,  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  80,000  -4-  64  =  1260  ft 
per  min. 
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COAL  AND 
COKE  NEWS 


WHAT   HAPPEJNED   IN   OCTOBER 


fThe  bracketed  ligures  in  the  text  refer  to 

the   uumber   uud    the   page   of    the    volume    in 

which  reference  to   the  mutter   uuted   may   be 

foilnd    and    should    the    reader   desire    further 

iafuruiatioQ  he  can  obtain  it  in  the  place  in- 
dicated.] 

Oct.  1— Th^  linals  of  mine-rescue  competition 
of  the  national  tirst-aid  and  mine-rescue 
meet  is  held  iu  riltsburgh,  Tenn..  in  con- 
junction with  dedication  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines    buildings     [XVI,    615]. 

Oct.  1  to  4 — The  Eighth  Annual  Safety  Con- 
gress of  the  National  Safety  Council  is  held 
at  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  [XVI, 
018  to  623]. 

Oct.  7 — Some  3000  miners  are  still  out  on 
strike  around  Johnstown,  Penn.  [XVI, 
657]. 

Oct,  10 — The  operatives  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive district  meet  (at  Hotel  Bellevue- 
Stratfurd,  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  with  the 
oft'lYii'iaKs  appointed  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  iu  a  wage  conference 
IXVI.  657]. 

Oct.  12 — The  wage  conference  of  the  Cen- 
tral Competitive  district  and  officials  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  ad- 
journ   without    having   come   to    any    agree- 

'     ment   IXVI,   657]. 

Oct.  14 — ticuaior  Myers,  of  Montana,  de- 
nounces Congressional  investigation  of  in- 
dustrial trouble   [XVI,   690]. 

Oct.  15 — Au  order  is  issued  to  members  of 
the  Uniied  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in 
the  bituminous  regions  of  the  United 
Slates,  to  ceuiie  work  at  midnight  of  Oct. 
31,  lyiU  [XVI,  657] — Secretary  of  La- 
bor W'  B.  Wilson  summons  John  L.  Lewis, 
acting  president  of  U.  M.  W.,  and  Thos. 
J.  Brewster,  spokesman  of  the  bituminous 
coal  operators,  to  meet  him  on  Oct.  17  at 
Washington,   I>.    C.    (LX\I,   657]. 

Oct.  17 — A  conference  is  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  between  W,  B.  Wilson,  sec- 
retary of  labor;  John  L.  Lewis,  acting 
presiaent  of  U.  M.  W .  ;  Thomas  T.  Brew- 
ster, representing  the  coal  operators  of  the 
Central  Competitive  district.  A  meeting 
was  called  for  Oct.  21,  lUli),  to  debate  the 
issue  in  question   [XVI,   690]. 

Oct.  21-25 — Operators  meet  mine  workers  in 
conference  at  Washington,  D.  C.  as  agreed 
at  the  Oct.  17  conference  [XVI.  691J. 

Oct.  24 — From  3000  to  5000  miners  meet  at 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  and  discuss  invasion 
of  Cuyan  field.  Governor  Cornwall  wires 
acting  president  John  L.  Lewis,  of  the 
Uniied    Mine    Workers. 

Oct.  24 — The  last  Government  effort  to  avert 
the  coal  strike  fails.  Even  an  appeal  from 
Presi'lent  Wilson,  to  the  operators  and 
miners  in  conference  at  Washington,  brings 
no   results. 

Oct.  25 — President  Wilson  issues  statement 
saying  a  coal  strike  would  bo  considered 
a  grave  moral  and  legal  wrong  asrainst  the 
Government,  and  that  the  law  will  be  in- 
forced.  The  president  requested  that  the 
strike   order    be   recalled. 

Oct.  25 — Numerous  strikes  are  on  in  the  No. 
11  district  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  This  includes  most  of  Indiana's 
coal   Aelds. 

Oct.  25 — Shaft  A  of  Mine  No.  1,  Standord 
Oil  Co..  at  Carlinville.  111.,  breaks  all  rec- 
ords nt  the  plant  in  hoisting  coal  [XVI, 
763]. 

Oct.  28 — Wiliam  Henry,  a  prominent  coal  op- 
erator of  southern  West  VirKinin.  dies  at 
bia  home  in  Philadelphia.  Penn.  [XVI, 
764]. 

Oct.  29 — The  Northeast  Cnal  Opcrotors'  Aa- 
aoriatioa  holdn  a  meeling  at  Afihland.  Ky. 
[XVI  762) — Fire  starts  in  mine  No.  2  of 
the  Toairhiofrhcny  A  Ohio  Coal  Co..  at 
Amsterdam.    Ohio.     As    a    result.    20    men 


lose  their  lives  and  thousands  of  dollars 
are  lost   [XVI,    793]. 

Oct.  29 — A  conference  of  the  International 
Lxecutive  Board,  Scale  Committee  and  Dis- 
trict I'resiiienis  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers uf  America,  meets  iu  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
to  consider  the  strike  situation,  especially 
President  Wilson's  request  Ihat  the  strike 
order  be  recalled.  District  Presidents  and 
tjcale  Committee  leave  for  their  homes  to 
direct  the  strike. 

Oct.  SO^The  Executive  Board  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  uf  America  continues  in  ses- 
sion  at  ludiunapulis,   Ind. 

Oct.  31 — ^The  E.\ecutive  Committee  of  the 
Central  Competitive  tield  meets  iu  confer- 
ence at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tu  take  action  on 
the  nation-wide  strike  scheduled  for  mid- 
night. The  conference  then  adjourns. 
Troops  are  secretly  moved  to  stragetic 
lioints  in  coal  states  to  be  affected  by 
strike    order    at   midnight. 

Oct.  31 — Federal  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson 
issues  a  temporary  restraining  order  to 
prevent  union  officials  from  issuing  in- 
structions to  union  members'  relatives  to 
the  strike  or  to  paying  strike  benefits  from 
union  tunds.  This  order  was  issued  at 
request  of  special  assistant  U.  S.  Attorney, 
General  A.    B,    Ames.    ■ 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Production  of  coal  erratic  during  pre-holi- 
day  week.  Car  shortage  develops  the  latter 
part  of  the  week.  Not  expectea  to  Improve 
soon.  Diversion  of  coal  ceases.  General  re- 
sumption of  work  iu  Kanawha  held  without 
definite  agreement  as  to  application  of  li 
per  cent,  wage  increase.  Most  of  New  Elver 
mines    working    without    check-off    system. 

The  production  of  cuul  reached  two  ex- 
tremes during  the  pre-holiday  week,  in  this 
section  of  West  Virginia,  growing  at  a  rapid 
pace  during  the  first  four  days  of  the  week, 
only  to  be  seriously  curtailed  during  the 
last  two  days  of  the  same  period.  The  up- 
ward curve  in  production  followed  a  re- 
sumption of  work  by  miners  in  the  southern 
part  of  district  No.  17  on  Monday,  Dec.  15, 
in  response  to  instructions  from  Indianapolis; 
the  difference  in  conditions  being  most 
marked  in  the  section  referred  to  because  of 
the  fact  that  miners  had  been  idle  most  of 
the  time  during  the  entire  si.\  weeks  of  the 
strike.  The  dift'erence  was  less  marked  in 
that  part  of  this  section  within  the  contines 
of  district  No'.  29  (United  Mine  Workers), 
where  miners  had  been  at  work  since  the 
first  rescinding  order  had  been  issued,  even 
though  the  check-off  had  been  abolished;  but 
even  in  district  No.  29,  there  was  au  in- 
crease during  the  week  ended  Nov.  20, 
amounting  to  possibly  2U  per  cent. 

On  Friday  Dec.  19,  however,  a  sudden 
car  shortage  developed  in  this  section,  cutting 
production  down  to  just  about  half  of  what 
it  should  have  been  under  favorable  condi- 
tions; though  the  shortage  of  cars  was  felt 
to  a  less  extent  in  district  No.  29,  or  the 
smokeless  area, .  than  in  district  No.  17.  As 
showing  the  effect  of  the  su<ldcn  car  shortage, 
even  though  it  had  not  been  unexpected, 
loadings  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  dropped 
from  117,000  tons  on  Thursday  to  85,000 
tons  on  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  there  were 
still  further  dcr-reascs;  there  was  little  pros- 
pect that  such  conditions  would  be  alleviated 
durini;  the  next  few  weeks,  at  least  no 
hope  was  held  out  by  C.  &  O.  railroad  of- 
ficials    that    conditions    would     be    improved. 

While  producers  and  shippers  in  this  area 
had  experienced  some  financial  relief  through 
remillnnreH  received  largely  from  the  rail- 
roads, "such  payments  were  by  no  means 
general  and  there  were  still  large  amounts 
due  for  shipments  made  during  the  latter 
part  of  October  and  all  of  November.  How- 
ever, through  the  receipt  of  cash  from  the 
rnilroads,  prodnrers  were  able  generally, 
■till    affected   adversely   by   a   strike. 


with  the  further  assistance  of  banks,  to  meet 
their    ('hristmas    payrolls. 

Diversion  of  coal  originating  in  this  sec- 
tion had  largely  ceased  during  the  third 
week  of  December,  only  a  few  cases  of  such 
irregularities  having  been  reported;  owing  to 
that  condition  most  of  the  coal  produced  in 
this  part  of  the  state  was  moving  forward  to 
orogiual  consignees  in  the  regular  channels, 
although  embargoes  still  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  cual  from  some  of  the  high  volatile 
fields  uud  there  was  still  an  inhibition  against 
any  export  shipments.  More  coke  was  also 
being  shipped,  permission  having  been  grant- 
ed for  the  use  of  ojien  lop  cars  in  tiie  ship- 
ment  of   this   fuel. 

General  resumption  of  work  on  the  part  of 
miners  in  the  Kanawha  district,  at  the  outset 
of  the  pre-holiday  week,  made  for  a  large 
production  in  that  district  as  long  as  the 
car  supply  was  maintained.  In  fact  there 
were  a  good  many  miners  who  reported  for 
duty  as  early  as  Saturday  Dec.  13,  or  just 
as  soon  as  they  received  word  of  the  settle- 
men  effected  at  Indianapolis.  Most  of  the 
miners,  however,  waited  until  Monday  to  re- 
turn to  work,  and  from  that  time  until  Fri- 
day the  nineteenth,  there  was  a  steady  gain 
from  day  to  day  in  the  production  of  the 
Kanawha  region;  but  the  sudden  slump  in 
the  car  supply  forced  many  mines  to  shut 
down  and  miners  deprived  of  an  opportunity 
to  earn  as  much  as  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible  in  the  week  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Production  of  C.  &  O. 
mines  in  the  Kanawha  field  by  Wednesday 
the  seventeenth,  had  reached  35,000  tons, 
but  by  Friday  it  had  slumped  to  23,000 
tons  and  was  still  on  the  downward  curve. 
Labor  trouble  also  developed  at  certain  mines 
on  Coal  River,  but  it  was  largely  nf  a  local 
nature. 

Miners  of  the  Kanawha  district  were  at 
work,  although  there  had  been  no  agreement 
reached  as  to  just  how  the  14  per  cent,  wage 
increase  should  be  applied,  whether  on  a  flat 
basis  of  70c,  computed  according^  to  the 
scale  in  the  Central  field,  or  on  a  basis  com- 
puted on  the  prevailing  rates  in  the  Kana- 
wha field;  there  had  been  no  agreement 
reached  by  Dec.  20,  although  conferences  be- 
tween miners  and  operators  had  been  held, 
each  side  adhering  to  its  original  conten- 
tions. However  that  was  not  permitted  to 
make  any  difference  as  to  working  conditions, 
the  miners  continuing  at  work.  There  was 
seen,  however,  that  there  might  be  some  dif- 
ficulty when  it  came  tiine  to  meet  the  first 
payroll   under   the    increase. 

The  oar  shortage  prevailing  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  C .  &  O.  terri- 
tory during  the  week  ended  Dec.  20,  af- 
fected operations  in  the  New  Uivor  field  less 
than  in  other  districts,  there  being  only  a 
small  reduction  of  (lie  outi>nt  as  the  result 
of  a  car  shortarre.  The  peak  of  production  at 
C.  &  O .  mines  in  the  New  River  field  was 
reached  about  Wednesday,  when  a  total  of 
26.000  tons  were  produced.  Prom  that  point 
the  output  dropped  to  about  2^.000  tons  a 
day  during  the  rcmnrnder  of  the  week.  It 
was  trencrally  believel.  however,  that  dur- 
ing the  last  weekly  working  period  of  the 
month  the  tronoral  c.ir  shortage  would  over- 
take  the   New   River   field    also. 

Although  district  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  the  New  River  field  were 
making  every  effort  to  secure  a  restoration 
of  the  check-off.  whifh  became  nutomatirally 
abrogated  when  the  New  Hiver  miners  broke 
their  contract  on  Nov.  1,  most  of  the  mine§ 
in  the  Now  River  field  are  still  being  oper- 
ated wit  lion t  the  check-off  being  in  exist- 
ence. Despite  th.it  fact,  production  was 
steadily  increase!  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  week,  ad  van  c  in  l'  from  about  70  to  00 
per  rent,  and  dropping  off  n  littlp  only  when 
cars  made  it  im  possible  to  load  coal.  Of 
eight  mines  in  the  New  River  field  not  In 
operation    durinfr    the    week,    only    two    were 
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The  muveiueot  of  cohI  (torn  tlie  K«W  liiver 
field  wtis  largely  tu  tliu  eustwiird,  a  large  tun- 
nage  beiug  cunsigned  tu  t id u water,  but  uuue 
of  it  fur  export  purposes,  liiver^iou  ol  New 
Kiver  cuul  bud  largely  ceubed  and  virtually 
all  o(  it  was  goiug  tu  urigiual   coutiiguceii. 

Much  ditTiculty  was  still  beiii;;  experienced 
by  New  Uiver  operuiurs  iu  securing  liiiaucial 
returns  fur  cual  shipped  during  the  latter 
part  of  October  and   duriug  Ni  veuiber. 

Bluetield,  W.  Va. 

Car  shortage  Uuilts  production  iu  extreme 
soutlieru  uelas  oi  the  state.  Situation  most 
acute  Iu  Pocahontas  region.  To  continue  for 
several  weeks.  Muiors  leavlug  held  lor  their 
old  homes  lor  Christmas  week.  Must  of 
amokoiess  coal  goes  to  tidewater. 

With  empties  ut  a  premium  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  tields  of  \Vust  Virginia,  pro- 
duction in  that  purl  of  the  state  was  materi- 
ally decreased  during  the  week  ended  Dec. 
^0.  especially  duriug  the  latter  part  of  the 
vreek,  when  several  of  the  larger  operations 
were  forced  to  cease  even  attempting  to  load 
coal  (or  a  day  or  su  because  of  the  absence 
of  cars.  While  the  shortage  wus  more  prO' 
nounced  in  the  Pocahontas  than  in  the 
Thacker  and  Tu^^j  Kiver  tields.  nevertheless 
mines  in  the  lust  two  named  tields  also  ex- 
perienced the  same  difficulty  in  securing  an 
adequate  supply  and  us  the  week  drew  to  a 
close   curs   became    scarcer   and    scarcer. 

The  opinion  was  ventured  by  railroad  offi- 
cials of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  car  shortage  might  be  ex- 
pected for  several  weeks,  the  principal  diffi- 
culty, according  to  their  version,  being  the 
large  anlount  of  equipment  iu  the  far  West 
which  is  not  being  returned  to  the  terri- 
tory in  which  it  was  used  prior  to  the  strike. 
In  other  words,  with  the  resumption  of  opera- 
tions iu  the  West,  the  total  equipment  avail- 
able is  not  sufficient  to  go  round,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  certain  that  western  producers 
and  railroads  are  utilizing  much  equipment 
belonging   to   the   Eastern    Car   Pool. 

Another  factor  iu  limiting  production  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  the  twentieth  and  during 
the  early  part  of  Christmas  week  was  the 
absence  of  quite  a  large  number  of  miners 
from  their  wnrkiug  places  on  aceounl  of  the 
holidays. 

The  larger  part  of  smokeless  coal  from  the 
extreme 'southern  part  of  the  state  was  being 
moved  to  tidewater  and  other  eastern  destina 
tions;  the  western  shipments  were  somewhat 
limited.  However,  the  car  shortoge  has  so 
greatly  curtailed  production,  that  producers 
are  tindina:  it  next  to  impossible  to  catch 
up  with  their  contract  deliveries,  interrupted 
by   the   strike. 

The  output  of  the  Tug  River  field  during 
the  working  period  ended  Dec.  20  dropped 
to  77,500  tons,  and  on  Monday  the  twenty - 
second  only  13,000  tons  of  coal  were  pro 
duced,  that  representing  the  smallest  Mon 
day's  loading,  recorded  in  some  time.  One 
effect  of  the  continued  serious  shortage  has 
been  to  deprive  a  number  of  Tug  River  mines 
of  empties  for  three  consecutive  days.  The 
output  of  coal  during  Christmas  week  was 
expected  to  be  quite  light  because  of  the 
inadequate  car  supply  and  because  of  Christ 
mas  week. 

Throughout  the  last  half  of  the  week  ended 
Dec.  20,  in  the  Pocahontas  region,  the  car 
supply  was  far  below  normal;  conditions  dur 
ing  the  e.irlier  part  of  the  week  showing  little 
change  as  compared  with  the  previous  week, 
so  that  the  car  shortage  in  the  Pocahontas 
field  alone  closely  approximated  50,000  tons. 
The  shortage  in  the  Pocahontas  region  was 
particularly  acute  on  Thtirsday,  the  eigh- 
teenth, a  number  of  mines  finding  it  neces 
sary  to  suspend  operations,  while  during  the 
remaining  two  days  of  the  week  loadings  were 
limited.  In  fart  it  is  generally  predicted 
that  the  first  of  the  year  will  find  the  situa 
tion  more  serious  than  it  is  even  at  present. 
Another  c.nu^e  con tribu tine  to  the  reduction 
of  output  in  the  Pocahontas  reeion,  was  the 
general  movement  of  miners  to  their  old 
homes  for  the  Christmas  week,  well  supplied 
with  funds  and  ready  to  enjoy  a  week's  tmli- 
day. 

Huntington,  W,  Va. 

Car  shortage  reduces  Gnyau  production  be- 
low that  maintained  during  the  strike.  Out- 
put 195,000  tons  for  third  week  of  month. 
Coal  now  shipped  to  regular  customers.  No 
diversion. 

The  Guyan  field  is  winding  up  the  calendar 
year  with  a  greatly  reduced  production  as 
compared    with    that    maintained    throughout 
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cumulni,,,,,.  i.„  bj.  iho  tweulyihir.l  the  car 
supply  in  Chosapeiiko  A  Ohio  lorrilory  was 
not  over  45  per  conl.  On  tho  tw.ntyaecond, 
however,  tho  output  of  tho  LoKun  fleM  reached 
40,7.10  tons.  It  was  not  believed  that  pro- 
duction lould  bo  kept  up,  however,  both  bo- 
cause  of  transporcatinn  and  labor  disabilities, 
although  the  cenerul  letup  was  not  expected 
until  Christmas  eve. 

ConsiderinK  tho  fact  that  mine  workers 
in  the  liuyan  Held  have  been  working  at 
maximum  speed,  there  has  not  been  us  much 
rela.\ation  on  their  jiart  as  miahl  have  boon 
expected,  although,  of  course,  a  large  Chriat- 
nias  wage  was  the  goal  of  many.  The  car 
shortage,  which  it  is  generally  believed  by 
operators  will  be  continued,  is  very  apt  to 
out  into  the  earnings  of  both  operators  and 
miners. 

There  arc  still  largo  amount  outstanding 
for  coal  shipped  during  the  period  of  tho 
strike,  although  nearly  all  the  product  of  the 
Guyan  region  is  now  being  shipped  to  regular 
ciistomers  without  diversion.  However  it 
will  require  a  period  of  .-ievcral  months  and 
even  lonser,  operators  estimate,  before  most 
of  the  companies  are  fully  reimbursed  for  tho 
large  amounts  it  has  been  necossarv  to  bor- 
row. 

While  the  grand  total  of  cars  handled  by 
the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.,  during  the  week  ended 
Dec.  20,  was  1554  cars  in  excess  of  cars 
moved  during  the  previous  week,  the  gain  was 
due  to  the  resumption  of  operators  in  areas 
heretofore  atTectel  by  the  strike:  losses  be- 
ing sustained  in  those  districts  which  during 
the  strike  had  produced  coal  regularly. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  coal  transport- 
ed during  the  week  ended  Dec.  20  was  12.- 
115,  or  about  605.650  tons  of  coal,  as  against 
10,561,  or  528,050  tons,  handled  during  tho 
previous  week,   a  gain  of  about   77.600   tons. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Production  of  northern  West  Virginia  fields 
halved  by  about  worst  car  shortage  of  the 
year.  Belief  possible  by  Jan.  1.  Little  coal 
diverted  and  most  of  it  flowing  east  again. 
Miners  ready  to  work,  but  hampered  by  short 
car  supply. 

The  worst  car  shortage  of  the  year,  with 
one  exception  (that  experienced  in  August), 
played  havoc  with  the  production  of  coal  in 
the  Fairmont  and  other  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia fields  during  the  week  ending  Dec.  20. 
cutting  production  virtually  in  two.  For  the 
first  two  days  of  the  week,  wriile  it  was  plain 
that  a  shortage  of  empties  was  impending, 
nevertheless  producers  were  able  to  mine  and 
load  a  normal  supply  of  coal,  but  by  the 
seventeenth  there  were  not  more  than  half 
enough  cars  to  meet  requirements,  even  nor- 
mal requirements,  and  consequently  in  many 
instances  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  op- 
erations. 

The  acute  shortage  continued  throughout 
the  last  four  days  of  the  week,  and  on  tho 
eighteenth  only  about  500  cars  were  avail- 
able for  loading  on  the  Monongah  division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  similar  conditions 
being  prevalent  in  other  pa»'t8  of  northern 
West  Virginia.  There  was.  therefore,  a 
marked  difference  in  the  production  of  coal 
as  compared  with  loadings  during  the  week 
ended  Dec.  13.  Hope  was  held  out  by  rail- 
road officials  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
secure  the  return  of  enough  empties  from 
eastern  terminals  during  Christmas  week,  to 
improve  the  situation  somewhat,  but  it  was 
not  thought  that  much  of  the  equipment  in 
The  West  would  be  returned  in  time  to  re- 
lieve the  car  shortage  before  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Those  in  the  first  seven  priority  classes 
began  to  receive  tlieir  coal  regularly  from 
northern  West  Virginia  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  two  additional  classes   be- 
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lui;    adde.l    •iiiniik'    tiic-    M«.ek,    nivoring   mauu- 
facluring   plant,    un    the    War    Industry    Hoard 
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There  waa  no  tt.,(juiiun  uf  pri-ilu.  Ui.i,  dur- 
iug Ihu  week  ended  the  tweiitietli,  through 
labor  dilTii :uliiu>,  iiiiiiera  fur  the  uiuai  part 
being  ready  aiiil  Hilling  to  work,  but  unable 
to  do  ao  in  largo  part  becauae  uf  the  cur- 
tailed car  aupply.  Fur  that  reaaun  the  Chriat- 
inaa  pay  euvelupea  wore  nut  tf<  large  aa  might 
have    been    the    cnhe. 

Norliui,  U  .  Va. 

Labor  and  car  ehortsge  came  moat  of  de- 
creased output  from  Virginia  fielda.  Coal 
now  movea  freely  to  deitUiatlou.  FlnancUl 
dlatreaa  due  to  uou-paymeut  for  coal. 

Proiluctiun  in  the  Virginia  lleldn  during 
the  pre-Chriatmas  week  reached  a  total  of 
162,000  tona,  with  production  loanea  for  the 
same  period  amounting  to  •t5,000  torn  Of 
that  loss  20,000  tona  waa  attributable  to 
labor  ahortage,  17,000  tona  to  car  ahortaga 
and  the  balance  to  other  cauaea  Tho  beat 
part  of  two  daya  was  loat  by  mines  on  tha 
Southern  Ry.,  while  tho  supply  on  the  In- 
terstate B.  R.  waa  only  about  7.'')  |ier  cent, 
of  normal.  Coal  from  tho  Virginia  flelda 
is  now  moving  freely  'o  deitinution  and 
atored  coal  on  Southern  Ry.  tracks  is  being 
raplidly  cleared.  Operators  are  beginning  to 
feel  more  than  ever  the  flnumial  pressure 
owing  to  tho  large  amount  of  coal  conflacated, 
which  the  railroads  aa  yet  have  failed  to 
pay  for,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
and  banks  are  hard  pushed  in  Iheir  effort! 
to  carry  large  accounts.  On  some  confla- 
cated coal  to  Memphia  the  railroada  have 
not  oven  yet   furniahed   weights  lo  operators. 

Salt  Lake  City,  L  tab 

Bureau  of  Mines  investigating  smoke  nuis- 
ance iu  Salt  Lake  City.  White  panels  and 
panes  of  glaiis  placed  iu  many  sections  of  tha 
city.  Laboratory  established.  Demeustra- 
tious  of  firing  of  local  coals  in  stoves  con- 
ducted. 

luves;igatiuns  looking  to  the  suppreshion 
of  the  smoke  nuisance  have  been  conducted 
for  years  in  many  of  the  big  cities  using 
bituminous  coal.  Tests  have  recently  been 
made  iu  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  directed 
smoke  investigations,  paying  especial  atten- 
tion to  soot  precipitation  in  various  parte 
of  the  city.  These  tests  are  to  furnish  evi- 
ilence  as  tu  the  injurious  elfects  of  ..•not  upon 
houses  and  buildings.  The  exterior  walls 
when  ilofaced  with  soot  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  do  the  interior  furnishings,  but 
the  damage  done  to  the  latter  may  mean  con- 
siderable loss  and  annoyance.  Efforts  made 
to  remedy  the  smoke  nuisance  have  been  at- 
tended w-ith  considerable  success  in  most 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  the  mid- 
dle   West. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  smoke  investigators 
in  Salt  Lake  City  are  using  specially  con- 
structed wood  panels  6.t12  feet  in  dimension 
and  painted  white.  These  panels  are  being 
installed  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  One- 
half  of  each  panel  is  covered  to  prevent  tho 
collection  on  its  surface  of  atmospheric  im- 
purities, while  the  other  half  is  exposed.  By 
this  method,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  or 
two,  officials  at  the  Bureau  say  that  a  deter- 
mination can  be  made  of  the  extent  to  which 
sonl  and  other  impurities  circulating  in  the 
atmosphere  are  precipitated.  It  is  exi>ected 
that  a  decided  contrast  will  oe  presented  be- 
tween the  exposed  surface  of  the  panels  and 
the  half  which  has  been   covered. 

The  "Salt  Lake  City  News"  further  states 
that  pieces  of  transparent  glass  a  foot  square 
are  being  placed  throughout  the  city,  which 
will  be  examined  after  a  time  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  soot  excludes  light  .Sky- 
lights and  windows  gather  a  surprising 
amount  of  soot  and  dirt,  due  to  the  smoke  in 
the   atmosphere   in    Salt   Lake   City. 

A    new    laboratory,    established    ex-'usively 
for  the   smoke   investigations,   has   hoen    com- 
pleted   at    the    University    of    Utah,     .ind    U  . 
equipped    with    modern    apparatu.';    for    work 
of     this    character.     This     laboratory     is    lo- 
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cated  in  the  same  building;  where  the  other 
Bureau  of  Mines  octivities  are  conducted. 
Stoves  are  teing  used  in  the  testa  here  in 
■which  local  coals  are  burned  and  standard 
methods  in  the  firing  of  domestic  equipment 
are  developing  as  a  result  of  these  tests. 

PENNSYLVAKIA 
Anthracite 

Eazleton. — The  remodeled  breaker  of  the 
M.S.  Kemmerer  Co.,  at  the  Sandy  Run  col- 
liery, north  of  here,  recently  began  the  prep- 
aration of  coal  for  market,  after  being  idle 
seven  months.  Considerable  electrical  equip- 
ment has  been  installed  to  facilitate  handling 
the  output. 

Lykens. — Fire  recently  destroyed  two 
buildings  of  the  American  Brickette  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co., 
with  a  loss  of  $75,000.  The  buildings  have 
a  capacity  of  75  tons  of  coal  a  day.  No  coal 
was  lost  in  the  fire,  only  15  tons  remaining 
in   the  building   after   the   days'    work. 

Hazleton. — The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  is 
arranging  to  mine  the  coal  in  the  Porter 
ewamp  tract  near  Eckley.  During  recent 
years  the  coal  from  the  old  Eckley  colliery 
has  been  sent  to  the  Drifton  breaker  for 
preparation.  It  is  stated  that  this  body  of 
coal  was  not  worked  in  the  early  days  of 
anthracite  mining  owing  to  insufficient  top 
rock   to   permit  of  underground   development. 

Bituminous 
WasWngton. — Shortly  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co  will  begin  construction  ol  a  large  coal 
storage  basin  at  Wilson,  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  River.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  more 
than  400,000  tons,  which  will  be  stored 
there  in  case  of  emergency.  The  basin  will 
be  800  ft.  long  and  600  ft.  wide  and  be 
built  of  concrete.  According  to  present 
plans  the  plant  will  be  completed  by  next 
June. 

California. — The  tipple  at  the  Crescent 
plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  between 
here  and  West  Brownsville,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Dec.  18,  causing  a  loss 
estimated  at  between  $100,000  and  $150,000 
The  blaze,  which  is  believed  to  have  started 
from  a  spark  from  a  locomotive  on  the  Mon- 
ongahela  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  B.  R., 
burned  with  such  rapidity  that  a  train  of 
loaded  coal  cars  was  damaged  before  it  could 
be  moved  to  safety.  A  barge  containing  2,- 
000  tons  of  coal,  in  the  Monongahela  River, 
was  sunk  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  the 
flames..  A  short  time  after  the  fire  was  dis- 
covered the  tipple  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  Be- 
tween 1000  and  1500  men  are  employed  at 
the  plant  and  they  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work. 

EeynoldsvUlo. — H.  B.  Miller,  a  mining 
engineer  of  Pittsburgh,'  Pa.,  and  G.  F.  Mil- 
ler, of  Lewisburg.  Pa.,  have  taken  under 
option  about  835  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  which  are  now  being  drilled. 
On  these  tracts,  the  top  bed  (Lower  Free- 
port)  is  6V4  ft.  thick,  which  will  be  stripped. 
Some  130  acres,  with  an  avirage  overburden 
of  about  17  ft.,  will  be  stripped.  To  pro- 
vide transportation,  a  branch  line  1%  miles 
in  length  will  have  to  be  built  from  O'Don- 
nell,  which  is  on  the  Low  Grade  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Pittsburgh  parties 
are  interested   in  the  project. 

Another  stripping  proposition  is  being 
taken  up  near  Aliens  Mills,  near  Reynolds- 
ville,  which  will  be  drilled  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. About  one  mile  of  railroad  will  have 
to  be  built  to  the  property.  The  coal  that 
will  be  stripped  is  the  Lower  Freeport  seam 
which  ia  about  4  ft.  thick.  The  average 
overburden  of  approximately  15  ft.  con- 
sists principally  of  shales.  Pittsburgh 
parties  are  said  to  be  interested  in  this  prop- 
osition. 

Heilwood. — T.  R.  Johns,  general  man- 
ager of  all  Bethlehem  Steel  Cos.  coal  prop- 
erties, makes  the  following  announcement 
with  reference  to  the  Penn  Mary  Coal  Co.: 

"This  company  has  been  reorganized  since 
acquiring  the  property  of  the  KIkins  Coal  A 
Coke  Co.,  at  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  this  lat- 
ter purchase  representing  an  acquisition  of 
220.000.000  tons  of  byproduct  coal.  The 
following  appointments  have  been  made:  On 
the  Pennsylvania  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Heilwood.  Indiana  County.  Penn.  Frank 
Pardoe,  recently  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  and 
Iron  Co..  has  been  appointed  general  su- 
perlntendent.  effectiTe  Jan.  1,  1920;  R.  E. 
Ahrams.  superintendent;  K.  M.  Quickel. 
chief  engineer.  On  the  West  Virginia  iTi- 
vision.  with  headquarters  at  Morgantown.  W. 
Va.  Samuel  Steinbarh.  formerly  division 
manager    for   the  Consolidation    Coal    Co.,    in 


the  Somerset  field,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent,  effective  Dec.  1,  1919; 
R.  E.  Pearson,  chief  engineer.  T.  R. 
Johns,  general  manager,  will  temporarily  re- 
side at  Heilwood,  Penn.,  but  will  establish 
offices  at  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Heilwood,  Penn., 
and   Morgantown,    W.    Va. 

WEST  VIEGINIA 

Fairmont. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  fire  in 
the  Gypsy  mine  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
is  still  smouldering,  an  examination  just 
made  by  experts  of  the  company  having  dis- 
covered that  fact,  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  operate  the  mine  for  the  time  being,  the 
headings  in  which  the  fire  is  still  burning 
having  been   sealed   after  the  inspection. 

Macdonald. — Mine  officials  affiliated  with 
the  mines  of  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  pro- 
pose to  organize  early  in  January  what  will 
be  known  as  the  Fayette  County  Mining  In- 
stitue  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  officials 
of  that  county.The  Institute  will  be  ushered 
into  existence  on  Jan.  5.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing has  not  so  far  been  determined,  however. 
On  the  same  date  the  new  Mine  Rescue  Sta- 
tion, several  of  which  are  being  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  state,  will  be  opened 
at  Macdonald,  all  preparations  having  been 
completed  with  all  equipment  installed.  The 
training  of  mine-rescue  crews  will  be  be- 
gun at  once  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Lilly,  director  of  such  work  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Mines. 

Bluefield. — So  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  secure  such  information,  8,933  cars  of 
smokeless  fuel  were  seized  by  the  Railroad 
Administration,  under  instructions  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  during  the  period  of 
the  strike.  Information  as  to  the  final  dis- 
position, either  partial  or  complete,  has  been 
furnished  as  to  5,788  cars  of  the  number 
above  given,  no  information  having  been 
vouchsafed  as  to  the  other  ?145  cars.  Up 
until  Dec.  17,  201  cars  out  of  the  8933  had 
been  paid  for.  It  is  believed  that  outside 
of  the  8933  cars,  and  including  ears  shipped 
since  the  information  covering  the  8933  cars 
was  furnished,  will  show  a  larger  number 
of  cars  paid  for.  the  railroads  having  been 
disbursing  large  amount  for  coal  seized  and 
consumed  by  them.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
there  are  5000  cars  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  which  it  will  be  necessary^  to 
obtain  further  information.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  have  the  5000  cars  referred  to 
traced,  so  that  payment  on  the  tonnage  rep- 
resented may  be  expedited.  The  8993  cars 
would  represent  a  tonnage  of  446,650. 

Morgantown. — Attorneys  representing  West 
Virginia  claimants  have  filed  exceptions  to 
the  report  of  the  referee  in  bankruptcy  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  the  properties, 
personal  and  real,  of  J.  V.  Thompson,  of 
Uniontown;  taking  the  position  that  the 
state  courts  of  West  Virginia  alone  have 
jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  sale  of  prop- 
erties of  the  Thompson  estate  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  cases  where  lien  attachments  are 
held.  The  West  Virginia  attorneys  take  the 
view  that  the  West  Virginia  creditors  hold- 
ing lien  attachments  will  receive  100c.  on 
the  dollar  for  their  claims  unless  the  sale 
of  the  Thompson  properties  to  the  Piedmont 
Coal  Co.  is  confirmed,  in  which  event  the 
total  amount  of  $1,000,000,  alloted  to  West 
Virginia  creditors,  as  their  share  of  the  sale 
of  the  properties  of  J.  V.  Thompson  to  the 
Piedmont  Coal  Co.  for  $5,000,000.  will 
fall  short  about  $250,000  of  satisfying  the 
West  Virginia  claims.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  West  Virginia  courts  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  lien  attachments  before  bankruptcy 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  Thomp- 
son. 

OHIO 

Jackson — Operators  in  the  Jackson  field 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  planting  of 
commercial  orchards  both  on  worked  over 
coal  land  and  also  on  present  operations. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  soil  of  Jackson 
and  adjacent  counties  is  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  fruit  trees,  and  as  a  result  thou- 
sands of  acres  have  been  set  out  in  orchards. 
This  plan  should  have  more  to  commend  it 
than  the  mere  money  return;  any  scheme 
which  will  tend  to  make  mining  regions  more 
attractive,  should  have  a  direct  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  the  population  about  the  mines. 

Co}umbns — W.  D  McKinney,  of  the  Sonth- 
ern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  estimates  a  loss 
of  approximately  $126,000,000  during  the 
coal  strike  in  the  Central  Competative  area 
and  in  other  sections  where  mining  ceased. 
It  is  believed  that  the  loss  in  Ohio  was 
about  26.000.000.  which  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows:     Miners,    $11,000,000;    operators,    ft,- 


500,000  and  railroads  $10,000,000.  In  the 
country  at  large  the  loss  according  to  Mr. 
McKinney,  was,  railroads  $40,000,000;  min- 
ers $60,000,000  and  operators  $26,000,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  loss  caused  indi- 
rectly to  railroads  and  industrial  plants 
which  were  closed  down  because  of  lack  of 
fuel. 

Columbas.— A  meeting  of  a  number  of  Ohio 
operators,  particularly  those  in  the  Hocking 
field,  was  held  at  Columbus  recently  to  dis- 
cuss prices,  in  so  far  as  to  determine  what 
increase  must  be  added  to  contract  figures 
to  cover  the  increase  of  14  per  cent,  in  the 
miners'  scale.  After  taking  all  matters  into 
consideration,  it  was  believed  that  some- 
thing between  25  and  30  c.  should  be  added 
to  contracts  for  coal  supplied  from  the  so- 
called  thick-vein  district  of  Ohio.  In  other 
fields  a  higher  increase  will  be  added  because 
of  the  higher  cost  of  production  in  those 
fields.  In  the  thin. vein  district  cost  is 
higher,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Jackson  and 
Bergholtz    fields. 

Columbus — Something  of  a  mix-up  has  oc- 
curred over  the  selection  of  the  place  for 
holding  the  next  general  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  about  2200  delegates  at- 
tend the  convention,  only  large  halls  can  be 
used  for  the  meetings.  It  was  felt  that  the 
convention  should  be  held  about  Jan.  5,  and 
at  that  time  the  large  hall  in  Indianapolis 
was  taken,  and  so  the  international  officers 
turned  their  attention  to  Columbus  where 
Memorial  Hall,  seating  5000  people  could 
be  secured.  Just  as  it  was  practically  de- 
cided tq  hold  the  convention  in  the  Buckeye 
capital,  John  Moore,  president  of  the  Ohio 
organization  informed  the  international  of- 
ficers that  hotel  arrangements  for  that  num- 
ber of  delegates  could  not  be  secured  in 
Columbus.  So  the  time  and  place  for  hold- 
ing  the  meeting   is   still  unsettled. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. — A  new  state  mine  inspector 
will  be  appointed  shortly  by  Governor  Ed- 
ward Morrow,  who  took  office  recently.  J. 
C.  Norwood,  who  has  been  mine  inspector 
at  various  times  for  30  years,  resigned  on 
Friday,  Dec.  19,  effective  Jan.  15,  when  be 
will  return  to  the  University  of  Kentucky  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy. Politics  in  Kentucky  changed  from 
Democratic  to  Republican  rule  in  the  Novem- 
ber elections. 

ILLINOIS 

Springfield.- — Mines  in  this  district  are 
operation  75  per  cent,  with  about  aO  per 
cent,  of  the  men  back  at  work;  three-fourths 
production  after  an  idleness  of  forty-one  days. 
Mines  which  normally  produce  1000  tons  of 
coal  are  now  producing  750  tons  and  2000- 
ton  mines  are  producing  1500  tons  and  so 
on.  Mine  No.  58  of  the  Springfield  District 
Mining  Ca.,  located  at  Taylorville,  is  hoist- 
ing the  most  coal  of  the  company's  mines 
at  the  present  time. 

Duquoin. — The  Aluminum  Ore  Co.,  owning 
large  coal  tracts  near  Tilden,  15  miles  east  of 
here,  recently  closed  a  deal  whereby  they 
became  owners  of  the  Southern  Traction 
Co.,  an  uncompleted  line  extending  from 
East  St.  Louis  to  Belleville  and  beyond  that 
town  into  the  rich  coal  producing  territory 
in  southern  Illinois.  The  right  of  way  of 
the  line,  runs  close  to  the  tract  of  coal  land 
owned  by  the  Aluminum  Ore  Co.,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  line  will  be  immediately 
rushed  to  completion  and  that  developments 
be  started  on  the  tract.  The  Southern  Trac- 
tion Co.,  was  organized  some  years  ago  and 
much  had  been  done  toward  pushing  the  line 
into  the  coal  fields  in  southern  Illinois, 
when  work  was  abandoned;  at  the  time  the 
Aluminum  Ore  Co.  purchased  the  property, 
the  rails  (which  were  already  in  place)  were 
worth  much  more  than  their  original  value. 
The  coal  which  lies  in  the  tract  owned  by  the 
Aluminum  Ore  Co.,  is  of  good  quality  and 
hopes  are  now  held  out  that  the  long  felt 
need  of  an  electric  line  outlet  to  St.  Louis 
from  the  southern  Illinois  fields  is  about  to 
take  place.  This  hope  is  almost  guaran- 
teed by  the  fact  that  the  Aluminum  Ore  Co., 
whose  plant  is  near  eastern  St.  Louis,  needs 
the  coal  for  its  own  use,  and  this  proposed 
line  should  provide  satisfactory  transporta- 
tion. 

INDIANA 

Evansvllle. — Reports  from  surrounding  dis- 
tricts show  that  five  shot  flrers  have  been 
killed  recently  as  a  result  of  premature  ex- 
plosions, two  men  being  killed  In  one  ac- 
cident, and  three  In  another. 
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Bullivau. — A  disastrouti  fire  has  been  rae- 
ioK  iu  ttiu  Qtendora  miue,  ihroo  ntilett  uortb- 
•ast  o(  this  plttce,  owuod  uy  ttie  Cunttuli- 
dated  Indtuua  Cual  Co.  A  furce  of  niiuera 
fought  the  tlames  ull  of  one  night;  the  dre 
aturtod  from  u  shot  which  was  Het  oft  after 
the  miuum  left  the  shaft  lute  in  the  after- 
noon.  About  17o  men  are  thrown  out  of 
work   UH   u   result   of   the   tire. 

EvansvlUe. — Auditors  of  the  Droxel  bank- 
ing iuture^its  of  Philadelphia  have  visited 
here  uud  other  places  whore  the  St.  Uornurd 
Mining  Co.  has  ofTices,  preparatory  to  the 
visit  of  Philadelphia  capitalists  to  Earling- 
ton,  Ky.,  it  was  report  otl  in  local  mining 
circles.  Some  of  the  largest  mines  of  this 
company  are  at  Earliuglon.  The  l>rexel  in- 
terests have  been  endeavoring  to  take  over 
the  St.  Uurnurd  interests,  including  stores, 
lands  and  mineral  rights  by  Jan.  1.  St. 
Bernard  stockholders,  most  of  whom  live  in 
the  east,  were  said  to  have  asked  $1^,500.000 
for  their  holdings.  Other  eastern  capitalists 
are  said  to  be  merging  independent  mines  in 
the    Mad isonvitle- Earl ington    districts. 

Terre  Haute. — Production  of  coal  in  the 
Indiana  Holds  is  rapidly  increasing  according 
to  reports  received  at  the  headquarter  in 
this  city  from  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators'  Association.  The  north  field,  in 
this  vicinity,  produced  34,225  tons  on  one 
day  recently,  while  the  south  field,  compris- 
ing the  Greene  and  Sullivan  Counties'  mines, 
produced  24,054  tons,  making  a  total  of 
58,279  tons.  Practically  all  mines  are  now 
at  work,  with  the  e.xception  of  two  in  the 
Clinton  field,  where  the  men  refused  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
ended  the  nation-wide  strike.  The  men  at 
the  Fayette  mine,  in  Fayette  Township,  who 
refused  to  work  on  one  occasion  because  their 
working  clothes  had  not  been  properly  dried, 
have   returned   to   work. 

Indianapolis. — Gary  Littlejohn,  State  Min© 
Insider  tor,  has  completed  a  report  for  the 
Indiana  year  book  covering  the  stale  fiscal 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  1919.  The  report 
Peerless-Elkhorn  Coal  Co..  or>:anized  by  J,  B. 
Ramey  and  others  with  $100,000  capital. 
Development  work  is  to  start  at  once.  Beef- 
hide  Creek,  in  eastern  Letcher  County,  is 
to  be  opened  by  a  several-mile  branch  line 
of  the  Baltimore  Ss  Ohio's  detached  branch, 
which  will  start  from  the  main  line 
at  Myra.  Large  Northern  interests  will 
develop  the  Joe  Beniley  coal  land  tract  of 
several    thousand    acres. 

"The  headwaters  of  the  Kentucky  River  is 
another  new  section  to  be  opened  in  the  Elk- 
horn  field — a  branch  of  the  Louisville  & 
Kashville.  to  be  extended  several  miles  to 
the  Potter -^V^iJ:ht  tract,  which  is  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Detroit -Elk  Coal  Co..  a  mil- 
lion-dollar Detroit  company.  S.  L.  Bast  in, 
Mater,  Ky.,  will  be  at  the  head  of  this 
work. 

"A  further  extension  of  the  Rockhousa 
Creek  branch  road  is  to  be  made  from  Cau- 
dill's  Brunch,  where  purchases  and  leases 
have  been  made.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  L.  & 
N.  completed  its  branch  road  to  CaudiU'B 
Branch,  supjdying  a  half  dozen  coal  com- 
panies, including  the  Rockho'ise  Coal  Co.,  the 
Midland  Cual  Co..  the  CaudiH's  Branch  Coal 
Co..  the  Marion  Coal  Co.  and  others.  An- 
other new  extension  is  the  Carr's  Fork 
branch  out  from  Hamden.  A  recent  con- 
tract w-as  let  for  its  further  extension  to 
Yellow  Creek,  in  Knott  County,  where  the 
Knott  County  Coal  Corporation  is  starting 
the  work  on  an  extensive  development. 

KANSAS 

Topeka. — A  strip  mine  with  a  14-inch  seam 
of  coal  is  said  to  be  operated  near  here.  It 
is  the  first  coal  produced  in  this  vicinity 
in   many  years. 

Topeka. — The  Kansas  supreme  court  has 
issued  an  order  directing  the  receivers  to 
turn  back  the  coal  mines  to  their  owners.  The 
order  provitles  that  this  be  done  at  once,  and 
that  tlie  receivers  proceed  to  wind  up  their 
afifairs   as   quickly   as  possible. 
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ConnersvtUe,  Ind. — The  Burr  Mininif  Co. 
has  in-reased  its  capital  stock  from  f30,000 
to   $200,000, 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — The  Hazy  Creek  Coal 
Co.  is  arrsn^ing  for  the  early  development 
of  aboQt  1100  acres  of  coal  properties. 
..Harlan,  Ky.— The  Shawnee  Gas  Coal  Co. 
has  increased  its  capital  from  900.000  to 
$110,000,  for  proposed  basiaeaa  axpaniion. 


Lexington,  Ky.— Tha  Wisconsin  Coal  Co.. 
has  beuii  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
*200,uuo  by  N.  D.  Parkina,  J.  II.  BowUns 
and   other.s. 

Covliigtou.  Ky.— Tha  Elkhorn  Junior  Coal 
Co.  has  increased  Its  capitaliiaiiuD  (roui 
$'25,000  to  $100,000,  to  provide  for  gauaral 
business  oxpansiun. 

CleveUud,  Ohio.— The  Kempton  Coal  Co.. 
has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $25,000 
by  \V.  J.  Zuul.  John  T.  Curry,  F.  O.  Johns, 
L.    C.    Misch  and  0.   H.    Ditlou. 

LoulsvUlo,  Ky. — Nothing  now  has  devel- 
oped in  the  reports  that  Philadelphia  cap- 
italists would  buy  the  big  properties  of  the 
St.  Bernard  Mining  Co.,  in  western  Ken- 
tucky. 

LouisvlUe.   Ky. — The  Centertown   Coal  Co., 

of  Louisvillo.  has  filed  amended  articles 
chanKing  its  name  to  the  Tucker  Coal  Co., 
and    decreasing    its   capital    from    $250,000    to 

$200,000. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.— A  controlling  Interest 
In  the  Ure^le  Coal  Co.  has  been  secured  by 
Max  Krie^'le.  Tliia  company  has  an  opera- 
tion at  Dana,  on  Campbell's  Creek,  In  the 
Kanawha    County    field. 

Plneville,  Ky.— The  Meadow  Martin  Coal 
Co.,  which  recently  filed  notice  of  a  change 
in  its  corporate  name  to  the  Cain  Coal  Co., 
has  increased  its  capital  of  $25,000,  for  pro- 
posed  business  exi)ansion. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  Cleveland-Massillon 
Coal  Co..  has  been  chartered  with  a  capital 
of  $51,500  to  mine  and  soil  coal.  The  in- 
corporators arc;  Isaac  P.  Orr,  W.  R.  Shop- 
pard.  R.  B.  Oraham,  H.  Anderson  and  Robb 
O.    Bartholomew. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — The  Cleveland  Macks- 
bur?  Coal  Co.,  has  been  chnrtered  with  a 
capital  of  $05,000  to  mine  and  sell  coal. 
The  incorporators  are:  Herman  0.  Schnei- 
der. William  Kaiser,  Albert  Schneider,  and 
Homer   J.    N.    Stafford. 

Sprlgg,  W.  Va. — The  Crystal  Block  Coal 
Co.,  in  Mingo  County.  Is  understood  to  be 
having  plans  prepared  for  the  construction 
of  a  large  new  coal  lijiple  at  its  plant  for  In- 
creased operations.  The  structure  is  esti- 
mated   to   cost   $50,000. 

Boomer,  W.  Va. — Boomer.  Charleston,  and 
Mt.  Ho|in  iuvostors  hivo  announced  plans  for 
development  of  12.000  acres  of  coal  land  in 
this  district  of  Fayette  Countv.  They  will 
begin  with  a  drift  mine  and  contemplate  an 
auriiial    output    of    200.000    tons. 

Dora,  Ala. — The  Ferrier  Coal  Co.,  in 
Walker  County,  recently  incorporated,  has 
perfected  its  organization,  and  is  arrang- 
ing plans  for  the  development  of  coal  prop- 
erties, to  have  a  daily  capacity  of  about 
150    tons.      M.     McCutcheon    is    president. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.— The  King  Fuel  Co., 
of  Logan,  \V.  Va.,  has  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are:  A.  A.  King.  Hnntinpton,  W.  Va.; 
H.  B.  Smith,  D.  W.  Hill,  T.  B.  Price  and 
A.    B.    Tlnd-res.   all   of  Charleston.   W.    Va. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. — The  Northwest  Fuel  Co., 
of  Goodwill,  has  been  organized,  the  com- 
pany having  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  with 
the  following  principal  stockholders:  J .  E. 
Bigss,  Mary  J.  Biggs.  Frank  C.  Biggs,  E.  E. 
Hurtsook  and  H.    J.    Hartsook. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.— Some  ne'V  equipment 
is  being  installed,  at  the  mines  ot  the  Babcock 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.  at  Clifl"top.  an  increase  of 
production  being  the  purpose  of  the  purchase 
of  such  now  equipment.  The  Babcock  com  - 
pany  i^  he.^ded  by  George  Bean,  of  Charleston. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.— The  Brewor,  Harrisot- 
Coal  Co..  of  Elkins,  W.  Va..  has  been  incor 
porated  to  oi)erate  mines  in  Lewis  County, 
W.  Va.;  capita!  stock.  $125,000;  incorpora- 
tors: \V.  W.  Brewer,  of  Belirjcton,  \V.  Va., 
W.  H.  Young,  of  Clover  Lick,  W.  Va. ;  and  E. 
A.  Bowers  of  Elkins,   W.  Va. 

Elkins,  W.  Va. — The  Oreenmar  Coal  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $.50,- 
000  to  engage  in  general  coal  minin?  opera- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Adrian.  Upshur  Co., 
W.  Va.  J.  F.  Brown,  A.  F.  Martin  and  E. 
A.  Bowers,  all  of  Tallmansville,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

Williamson. — Fire  completely  destroyed 
the  tipple  and  the  machine  shop  of  the  Crys- 
tal Block  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  at  Its  No.  2 
plant  in  Minco  County,  during  the  last 
week  of  November,  the  fire  being  of  unknown 
orisrin.  The  tipple  was  located  not  far  from 
Spriffgs.    W.    Va. 

Mohawk,  W.  Va. — In  connection  with  pro- 
posed improvements  at  the  plant  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Coil  Co.,  to  facilitate  operations,  ar* 
rsncemenis  have  been  completed  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  coal  tipple  and  retarding 


fonvoyor  aystom.  It  U  planned  to  rush  the 
work  lu  aarly  completluo.  L.  K.  Tiaruay  is 
pruittdriit. 

Red  Rock.  W.  Va.— The  Mineral  State  Goal 
Co.,  Muiitiey  Uldg..  Uallimoro,  Md..  Is  »&• 
dvriitood  to  have  completed  arrau^'enieuts  for 
thu  proposed  impruvemeuts  at  it*  plant  in  tha 
Ked  Itock  district,  Upshur  County.  The  work 
lucludos  the  Inalallaliun  of  a  new  geuoralur 
unit,  as  well  as  new  coal  mining  xiiachinery 
and    eipiipinont. 

Bluotteld,  W.  Va.— The  Hamlin  Coal  Co., 
whobo  plant  is  located  near  L)aut«,  Virgiola, 
has  rhunijed  hands.  £.  S.  lieid,  A.  B. 
Adams  and  others  having  purchased  tha 
holdings  of  the  company  (or  a  consideration 
of  $ftU.UUO.  U  Is  understood.  The  purchasers 
contemplate  making  extensive  iinprovamtnts 
and  will  erect  a  large  number  of  dwellings 
fur    ininerH. 

LoulsvlUd,  Ky.— A  report  from  Mlddlas- 
boro,  Ky.,  is  to  tha  effect  that  the  Peabody 
interests  of  Chicago  have  closed  a  deal  for 
100,000  acres  of  coal  and  timber  land  on 
Uud  Bird,  Bullakln,  llellForSartio  and 
TroubleNomo  creeks  In  Clay  und  Leslie  rouu- 
ties,  which  results  in  the  Peubody  Interests 
having  a  total  of  300,000  acres  of  coal  landa 
in    that    section. 

Horgantown,  W.  Va. — Mines  in  Monon- 
galia County  will  be  operated  by  the  C.  E. 
Watson  Cual  Co.,  which  has  just  been  organ- 
ized by  Morgantown  people  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000,  the  following  being  active  in  tha 
organization  of  the  company:  Charles  E. 
Watson,  Mary  Watson.  A.  M  Kousfl,  Jsmes 
R .  Mooreland  and  liobert  E .  Guy,  all  of 
Morgantown,    W.    Va. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — P.nnsyUania  capital- 
iKtH  will  organize  a  $500,000  comi'any  for  the 
purnoso  of  developing  coal  land  .n  this  statu. 
They  have  obtained  a  charter  uf  inrorpora 
tiou  under  the  name  of  the  (Jowen  Coal  an  1 
Coke  Co.  George  H.  Leathers,  of  Oakmont. 
Penn. ;  Frank  Newington.  of  At>oIIo.  Pa.,  and 
Harry  W.  Cannon,  of  Mononeahcla.  Penn., 
are   among   the   incorporators. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Pennsylvania  capital- 
ists will  organize  a  $500,000  company  for  the 
purpose  of  develojjing  coal  land  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. They  have  obtained  a  charter  of  in 
corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Cowen 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.  George  H.  Leathers,  of 
Oakmont,  Penn.;  Frank  Newington,  of  Apollo. 
Ponn. :  and  Harry  W.  Cannon,  of  Mononga 
hela.    Penn..    arr>   among   the    incornorntors. 

Princeton,  W  Va. — West  Virjrinia  and 
Virginia  investors  organized  a  $400,000  com- 
pany for  coal  mining  near  Princeion.  They 
have  incorporator!  as  the  Monticello  Smoke- 
less Coal  Co.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $400,- 
000.  H.  E.  De  Jarnette.  of  Princeton; 
Ernest  Morrill,  of  Berkley.  W.  Va.;  Richard 
Hancock,  of  Lynchburg,  and  John  R,  Mor- 
riss.  of  Charlottsville,  Va.,  are  among  the 
incorporators. 

Charleston,  W  Va. — Fire  which  visited 
the  plant  of  the  Royal  Block  Coal  Co..  at 
Morris  vale,  in  Boone  County,  on  Thursday, 
Dec,  18,  destroyed  the  power  house  of  the 
company  at  a  total  loss  of  $20.n00,  only 
partly  covered  by  insurance.  The  fire  started 
in  the  boiler  house  of  the  plant,  it  is  stated, 
and  spread  to  the  power  house.  It  became 
necessary  to  suspend  operations  as  a  result 
of    the    dent  met  inn    of   the   jiower   house. 

Huntington.  W.  Va. — Further  details  of 
the  plans  of  the  Sprigg  Coal  Co.,  whose  or- 
ganization has  been  previously  mentioned, 
have  been  learned.  The  plnnt  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Sprigg  will  cost  between  $25,000 
and  $50,000,  and  the  plant  will  be  able  to 
produce  coal  at  the  rate  of  about  100.000 
tons  a  year.  The  company  is  now  arrang- 
ing to  purchase  mine  cars,  steel  rail  and 
later    will    purchase    electrical    equipment. 

Davy,  W.  Va. — The  Atlantic  Smokeless 
Coal  Co..  recently  organized,  is  completing 
arrangements  for  the  installation  of  mining 
equipment  for  the  projiosed  development  of 
about  2100  acres  of  coal  proi)erties  in  the 
Davy  district.  McDowell  Countj^,  to  provide 
a  daily  capacity  of  about  500  tons.  It  is 
understood  that  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
equipment  is  placed  at  approximately  $150.* 
000.  George  Wolfe  is  president,  treasurer 
and  manaeer. 

Columbus,  Ohio. — -The  authorized  capital 
of  the  Bixler  Coal  Co,  has  befn  increased 
from  $75,000  to  $200,000.  The  company 
operates  additional  acrentre  which  has  been 
purchased  at  the  company's  mines,  near 
Barnes  ville.  in  Belmont  Connly.  and  new 
equipment  will  be  installed.  It  is  planned 
to  erect  a  new  tipple  at  a  later  date.  J.  E. 
Jones  is  general  manaacer,  and  the  offices 
are  in  the  Columbus  Savings  and  Trust 
BniMinir,    of    this    tdace. 

Plttshnrgh.  Penn. — A  rhanre  In  the  mor- 
chandiiinc  policy  of  the  R.  D  Nurtal  Co.  of 
this    place,    has    juit    been    announced,    eifee- 
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tive  Jan.  1,  1920.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
men  the  Westinghouse  Eleciric  and  Mauu- 
facturing  salesmen  throughout  the  United 
States  will  handle  the  railwuv  and  mine  pro- 
duc'ts  of  the  K.  D.  Nuttal  Co.  -ill  Nuttal 
induslriiil  lines  and  other  i)roducts,  how- 
ever, will  be  taken  care  of  through  the  main 
^uttall    office,    at    Pittsburgh,    Tenn. 

PineviUe,  Ky. — The  Kentucky  Collieries 
Corporatiou,  recently  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000,  has  perfected  its  or- 
ganization, and  is  having  plans  prepared  for 
the  development  of  about  4S00  acres  of  coal 
lands  in  the  I'iueville  district  of  Bell  Coun- 
ty. Complete  mining  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  have  a  daily  initial  capacity  of  about 
400  tons.  T.  C.  Hughes  is  president  and 
treasurer;  K.  W .  Moon,  vice  president,  and 
Shepard    Sawyer,    secretary. 

Pittsburgli,  Peun. — W.  E.  Moore  &  Co.. 
engineers  of  this  place,  are  designing  a  new 
carbide  plant  for  the  Farmers  Standard  Car- 
bide Co.,  at  Freydenburg  Falls,  N.  Y.  A 
waterfall  of  J6  ft.  will  be  developed  to  a  ca- 
pacity of  3700  lip.  A  iloore  3phase  car- 
bide furnace  will  be  installe,^.,  together  with 
crushing,  screening,  can-making  and  pack- 
ing inachinery,  to  hamlle  an  output  of  30 
tons  per  day.  W.  B.  Kaga^z,  of  the  Union 
Carbide  Co.,  has  been  engaged  as  works 
manager. 

Charleston.  W.  Va. — Announcement  has 
just  been  made  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
coal  concern,  known  as  the  Barren  Creek  Col- 
liery Co.,  which  will  develop  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  Klk  Kiver,  two  miles  north  of  Clen- 
denin,  in  Kanawha  County.  Officers  for  the 
most  part  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hart- 
land  Colliery  Co.  John  Hart  is  president, 
Robert  MoCabe,  vice  president,  and  -Edward 
Hart,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Eight  hun- 
dred acres  of  coal  land.  397  in  fee  and  the 
balance   in   lease  have  been  acquired. 

Calgary,  Alta. — A  settlement  has  been  ef- 
fected between  the  coal  mine  operators  of  Al- 
berta and  representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  under  which  the  min- 
ers will  receive  an  increase  in  wages  of  14 
per  cent.  An  order  embodying  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  issued  by  W.  H.  Armstrong, 
Director  of  Coal  Operations.  Members  of 
the  "One  Big  Union"  are  not  included  in  the 
agreement  and  will  be  debarred  from  work- 
ing in  the  mines  of  district  No.  18,  which 
includes  Alberta  and  eastern  British  Colum- 
bia. 

Huntington,  W  Va.— Thousands  of  acres 
of  coal  and  timber  land  in  '.he  mineral  and 
timber  regions  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  are  to  be  developed  through  the 
activities  of  the  Tri-State  Coal  and  Timber 
Land  Association.  The  organization  has  been 
chartered  here  with  $600,000  capital.  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia  capital  will 
finance  the  enterprise.  The  incorporators 
are  J.  K.  Oney,  A.  K.  Kessler,  L.  H  Cam- 
mack.  Huntington;  G.  H.  Leathers,  Harry 
«.  Cannon  and  Howard  H.  Pratt,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.  ^   ' 

Blnefleld,  W.  V.— What  was  formerly  the 
Buckhannon  Coal  Co.  is  now  the  Mayers 
Coal  Corporation,  a  reorganization  having 
been  effecied  following  the  ourchase  of  the 
company  by  W.  R.  Crenshaw  and  others 
of    this    city.     The    capital    of   the    new    com- 

'"'!J''t.  Pf-  ''**"  ^''®''  "'  $150,000.  The  plant 
and  holdings  of  the  company  are  near  Drill 
i'-;  ,?".";*  C''"''<:h  Valley  division  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  R.  R.  it  is  understood 
ttiat  the  reorganized  company  has  secured 
additional  acreage  and  will  increase  pro- 
duction to  1.000  tons  a  day. 

Logan,  W.  Va.— Southern  West  Virginia 
coal  men  and  capitalist.')  are  interested  in  the 
Faulkner  Coal  Co..  which  has  just  been  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
The  company  has  a  tract  of  coal  land  near 
Faulkner,  in  Logan  County,  which  it  expects 
to  develop  at  a  re»,-;onably  early  date.  The 
company  will  maintain  its  general  offices 
however,  at  Huntington.  Among  those  active 
in  the  organization  of  the  now  concern  are 
W.  E.  Deegans.  Huntington;  G.  E.  Scholl, 
J.  Frank  Grimct.  of  Hunt-ngton;  J  M 
Turner.  Welch;  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Pinaon 
Fork,   nil   of  West  Virginia 

Unlontown,  Ky.— The  Union  County  Min- 
ing Co.  with  hcadquarlers  at  444  Fourth  St., 
Louisville.  Ky..  has  heen  organized  for  the 
development  of  about  4000  acres  of  coal 
properties  located  in  Union  County.  The 
plans  include  the  installation  of  complete 
mining  e<)nipment.  the  constmction  of  a 
power  plant  (the  machinery  to  be  electri- 
cally operated  wherever  possible),  and  the 
eonMniclion  of  one-half  mile  of  railroad. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
•bout  1000  tons.      D.  H.   Lang  ia  president; 
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W.  L.  Jarvis,  vice  president;  Burton  Vance 
secretary,  and  Fred  Buss,  treasurer.  R.  F. 
Peters    is   manager. 

New  York,  N.  T.— The  firm  of  Willard 
butherUiud  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  this 
place,  has  incorporated  and  after  Jan  1 
1920,  the  name  will  be  Willard,  Sutherland  & 
Co.,  Inc.  The  officers  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion are  to  be  Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  president; 
jQhn  E.  Sutherland,  vice  president;  Frank 
Stocks,  treasurer;  Henry  W.  Goddard,  sec- 
retary. This  firm  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  bunkering  business  for  about  15  years 
and  has  offices  in  New  York,  Philadelphia' 
Baltimore,  Newport  News  and  Norfolk,  The 
firm  is  also  the  American  representative  at 
important  coal  depots  at  many  parts  through- 
out the  world. 

Sydney,  N.  S.— President  D.  H.  McDou- 
gall.  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co 
who  has  returued  from  a  two-months  trip 
to  England  and  the  European  continent,  in 
the  interests  of  the  company,  states  that 
the  result  of  his  visit  has  been  highly  en- 
couraging. The  company  has  formed  valu- 
able connections  abroad  and  arranged  for 
important  business  in  Belgium  and  else- 
where. The  Nova  Scotia  company  purchased 
for  $2,000,000  the  Belgian  interests  in  the 
Acadia  Coal  Co.,  giving  the  company  exten- 
sive and  valuable  coal  areas  in  Pictou  Coun- 
ty and  enabling  them  largely  to  increase  the 
sc."ile    of    their    operations. 

Chicago,  111. — Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co  will 
build  a  $1,500,000  foundry  in  Beloit,  Wis 
which  it  is  stated  will  be  one  of  the  most 
modern  plants  of  its  kind  and  equal  any 
in  size  and  output.  When  completed  it 
will  be  900  ft,  long  and  550  ft.  wide  and 
have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  350  to  400  tons 
of  gray  iron  daily.  The  big  foundry  will 
eventually  employ  1500  men,  and  1500  addi- 
tional men  will  be  required  in  other  parts 
of  the  works  to  meet  the  increased  produc- 
tion that  will  result.  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.  will  then  employ  7000  men  at  the 
whole  plant.  When  the  11-acre  foundry  is 
completed,  it  will  not  only  be  the  most  com- 
plete as  regards  efficient  handling  of  ma- 
terials, but  also  in  provisions  for  ideal  work- 
ing conditions. 

Valparaiso,  Chile.— Efforts  made  by  Jap- 
anese to  establish  themselves  in  Chile,  par- 
ticularly in  the  coal  and  iron  fields,  are  ex- 
citing considerable  interest.  Already  they 
have  made  much  progress  in  Peru.  In  Chile 
also,  they  are  beginning  this  work  and  it 
has  been  said  here  that  they  seek  particu- 
larly to  gain  a  footing  in  regions  that  are 
strong  both  from  a  stragetic  and  industrial 
point,  as  for  example  Concepcion  Bar,  where 
there  are  many  coal  mines.  According  to 
newspaper  reports,  Japanese  have  acquired 
an  option  on  some  of  these  mines,  including 
the  mines  of  Pilpilco,  for  which  an  offer  of 
£180,000  (normally  about  $.975,000)  has 
been  made.  The  Japanese  syndicate,  it  is  re- 
ported, plans  to  develop  the  coal  industry  at 
Concepcion   and   introduce  modern  machinery, 

WUliamson,  W.  Va. — While  so  far  uncon- 
firmed, rumors  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
Red  Jacket  Consolidated  Coal  Co,  and  the 
Red  .Tacket  .Junior  Coal  Co.  properties  in  the 
Williamson  field  have  been  sold,  though  to 
whom  it  is  not  known;  the  same  rumors 
naming  the  V.  S,  Coal  and  Coke  Co  the 
Solvay  Colliery  Co.  and  th^  Italian  Gov- 
ernment as  possible  purchasers.  Belief  that 
the  U.  S.  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  mav  be  a 
possible  purchaser  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
that  company  recently  acquired  a  large  acre- 
age from  the  United  Thacker  Coal  and  Coke 
Co..  a  part  of  such  coal  Ian  i  purchased  be- 
ing on  Mate  Creek,  adjoining  the  Red  Jacket 
I>roperty,  Some  time  ago  it  was  believed 
that  a  sale  of  the  Red  Jacket  properties  was 
in  prospect,  as  an  inventory  was  at  that 
time  made  of  the  plants  of  the  company,  but 
at  that  particular  time  the  sale  fell  through. 
The  Red  Jacket  companies  have  extensive 
holdings  on  Mate  Creek  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Mingo  County. 

St,  Lonls,  Mo.— The  American  Steam  Con- 
veyor Corporation,  of  Chicago,  announces 
that  the  Atlas  Machinery  and  Supply  Co  is 
now  handling  the  sales  of  the  American  cor- 
poration's products  in  its  St.  Louis  terri- 
tory. The  Atlas  company  has  ofTiccs  at  1416 
Syndicate  Trust  Bldg..  St,  Louis.  Mo.,  and 
IS  a  new  sales  organization  in  that  vicinity 
It  IS  headed  by  William  H,  Patton,  who  re- 
cently returned  to  the  United  Slates  after 
two  years'  service  in  the  army,  during  which 
time  he  was  in  nine  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice, gaining  experience  of  great  practical 
valne.  Associated  with  Mr,  Patton  is  his 
brother  W  ,  R.  Patton.  who  for  the  past  20 
years  has  traveled  the  Central  West,  en- 
gaged  in   the  sale  of  power  plant   equipment. 
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During  the  past  four  years  he  has  reiire- 
sented  several  large  manufacturers  as  dis- 
trict manager,  N,  B.  Stewart,  who  has 
been  identified  with  the  power  plant  machin- 
ery business  at  St.  Louis  for  25  years  has 
also  associated  himself  with  this  company, 
Ottawa,  Canada.— The  Research  Council 
of  Canada  announces  that  reports  received 
from  the  Lignite  Utilization  Board  indicate 
that  a  plant  for  the  briquetting  of  lignite 
will  be  in  operation  near  Estevan,  Sask  in 
August  next,  which  will  produce  30  000 
tons  of  briquets  per  year.  These  briquets 
will  sell  for  about  $9.40  per  ton  in  Winni- 
peg, It  is  e.xpected  that  this  may  he  the 
beginning  of  an  industry  which  will  in  a 
measure  help  to  solve  the  fuel  problem  of 
the  Canadian  West.  The  Council  has  ap- 
pointed a  Fuel  Research  Board  to  under- 
take the  investigation  and  standardization 
of  the  coal  of  western  Canada,  the  reason 
tor  this  step  being  that  the  Alberta  coals 
are  not  of  equal  value.  The  use  of  infer- 
ior varieties  in  Winnipeg  and  other  cities 
east  of  Alberta,  tends  to  discourage  the  tise 
0;  western  coal.  If  the  coals  were  stan- 
dardized, the  better  varieties  of  soft  coal 
might  replace  the  soft  coal  now  imported 
into  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  from  the 
United     Stales, 

Huntington,  W.  Va.— Pittsburgh  and  Hunt- 
ington business  men  have  joined  in  organiz- 
ing the  Tri-State  Coal  and  Timber  Lands 
Association  with  a  capitalization  of  $600  000 
Ihe  company  will  maintain  offices  in  the 
Columbia  Building,  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn 
and  at  821  Fifth  Avenue.  Huntington.  li. 
IS  not  the  purpose  of  the  company  at  this 
time  to  attempt  operations  .inywhere  but  to  ' 
deal  in  coal  and  timber  leases,  particularly 
in  Logan  and  Boone  County  fields  where 
since  the  strike  has  been  ended,  there  has 
been  an  additional  demand  for  coal  lands 
However,  the  company  has  made  it  plain 
that  it  may  ultimately  attempt  to  develop 
some  of  the  properties  which  it  may  acquire, 
utlicers  of  the  new  concern  are  ■  J  C 
Oney,  president;  G.  H.  Lealters,  vice  presi- 
T  ?  7'  ^  Cammack,  secretary  and  Judge 
John  L  Whittcn,  treasurer  and  counsel. 
Others  largely  interested  in  the  new  con- 
cern are;  Howard  A.  Pratt,  a  Pittsburgh 
merchant;  Harry  W.  Cannon,  of  the  Alle- 
gheny County  bar,  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Kessler 
of  Huntington. 

Victoria,  B.  C— It  is  reported  from  Lon- 
don. Lngland,  that  re-organization  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Collieries,  Ltd.,  operating  collieries 
on  \ancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  has 
been  decided  upon.  As  a  result,  the  prop- 
erty will  be  handed  over  to  the  bond-holilers- 
or  rather,  the  changes  contemplated  virlu- 
ally  will  have  such  an  effect.  On  Jan  19  a 
meeting  will  be  held  to  authorize  the  plan 
In  this  connection  the  London  Times  ob- 
serves: ''To  what  extent  the  company  will 
be  able  to  pay  interest  on  debentures  will 
depend  upon  the  ability  to  sell  the  coal  it 
can  pro.luce.  The  company  has  coal  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  sell  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, but  trade  on  the  Pacific  no  doubt  will 
expend."  No  statement  has  heen  given  out 
by  the  company's  local  management,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Victoria  The  Canadian 
Collieries.  Ltd,,  has  extensive  holdings  on 
Vancouver  Island,  It  has  producing  mines 
at  Comox,  Extension  and  South  Wellington 
and  coal  rights  throughout  a  large  section 
of  K-liat  IS  known  as  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanai- 
mo   Kailway  belt. 

New  York,  N.  Y.— The  Central  Railroad 
01  New  Jersey  hps  had  in  operation  for  sev- 
eral months,  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  niost  up  to  date  coal  terminal  in  New 
\ork  Harbor,  known  as  Pier  18.  Jersey  City, 
N.  J,  It  is  located  in  the  Communipaw 
section  of  the  Jersey  City  waterfront,  west 
of  Lllis  Island,  northwest  of  Bedloes  Is- 
land, northeast  of  Black  Tom  Island,  and. 
having  a  depth  of  30  foot  of  water  at  mean 
low  tide.  It  is  accessible  for  large  vessels. 
This  terminal,  costing  in  excess  of  $3  ODD  - 
000,  consists  of  a  reinforce.l  concrete  pier 
970  ft.  in  length  (on  which  two  McMylcr  Car 
Dumpers  are  now  in  operation),  two  thaw- 
ing houses,  a  yard  layout  with  a  capacity 
of  l.-.OO  cars  and  a  modern  power  house  for 
furnishing  the  necessary  steam  and  eleciric 
power  as  well  as  compressed  air  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  machinery  of  the  ter- 
minal These  facilities,  combined  with  its 
central  location  in  the  harbor,  afford  many 
important  advantages.  The  plant  can  dump 
jO  cars  per  hr  ,  giving  a  daily  turn  over  of 
400  cars  per  Shr.  working  day  or  an  an- 
nual  capacity  of  7,000,000   tons. 

Now  York,  N.  Y.— It  is  announcid  that  ne- 
gotiations have  been  completed  xnereby  Jen- 
kins   Hroa..    of    this    place,    will,    in    the    near 
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futuru,  iucrira^w  lUuir  utituufaituriug  facilitii-d, 
by  uwiting  uuU  opi-ruting  u  iilunt  in  DtiOgo- 
port,  Cuiiii.  Thiii  pluut  will  bu  uovutud  c-ii- 
tiruly  to  tho  umuuiucturu  of  thu  JuukiiiH 
vaivi.' — tin  fiigtiiLH  riug  product  \^  Inch  dalos 
back  to  18b6,  w  bcni  Nuttiuaivl  Jeukiun  iu  - 
Vuuted  aud  tirat  iutruUucfd  thu  rvuewabto  disr 
type  uf  vaU'v.  It  is  expuctijd  that  CbarU-s 
V.  liurnngiott,  >\  bo  bus  q  wide  « .vpcriuucu  in 
tbti  manulucturu  ot'  vulvcs,  will  be  eleclod  u 
vicvprttiiUeut  of  tbo  compaay.  aud  will  bo 
iu  cbi.rge  of  the  Bridgeport  plant.  Tbe  luauu- 
Jacluiti  of  tbe  Jenkins  discb,  sbetl  puckings, 
pump  valves  and  otber  mechuuical  rubber 
goods.  Will  be  continued  at  l:^li£abeth,  N.  J. 
The  Canadian  branch.  Jenkins  Bros.  Ltd.,  of 
Montreal,  has  recently  completed  alterutionti 
and  uiidilion:^  to  itu  brass  vulve  depart  meat. 
auil  now  has  111  course  ot  construction,  a 
new  ly-  X  HO  ft.  iron  valve  foundry.  The 
Canadian  branch  supplies  Jenkins  valvus 
tliro  igbuut  CTinadu  and  fureu,'-i  countries, 
while  the  Hnageport  plant  will  make  valves 
for  use  111  tbe   tinted  biutt>s  and  u.sular  pos- 

Sf>:.ioii.-. 

Readlug,  Peuu. — Annouucement  has  just 
been  made  that  the  Heading  Iron  Co.  has  ac* 
quired  the  plant  of  the  K.  &  G.  Urooke  Iron 
Co.,  at  Hirdsburu,  Teua.  The  acquisiiioD 
of  this  importuat  property  adds  to  the  al- 
ready extensive  muuufacturing  equipment  of 
the  Heading  company,  16  double  puddling 
furnaces,  with  a  three-high  double  muck 
mill,  a  ■J4-in.  three-high  skelp  mill  with  four 
heating  furnaces,  and  a  nail  factory  of  75 
nail  machines,  the  latter  long  known  as  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania iron  industry.  Through  this  addition 
to  its  muuufucturing  facilities,  the  Reading 
Iron  Co.'s  skelp  capacity  is  increased  by 
2800  tons  per  month,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  production  of  finished 
wrought  iron  pipe.  The  purchase  of  the  E. 
&  O.  Brooke  Co.  represents  the  second  step 
in  plant  expansion  which  the  Reading  com- 
pany has  made  since  the  present  executive 
manairement  took  charge  a  few  months  ago. 
Through  the  acquisition  of  the  George  B. 
Lessi^  Co.  plant  at  Pottstown,  Penn..  last 
October,  the  Reading  company  secured  an 
additional  muck  bar  capacity  of  2600  tons 
per  month  and  incidentally  became  the  larg- 
est manufacturer  of  cut  nails  in  the  United 
Stales.  Through  tbe  acquisition  of  these 
plants  the  Reading  Iron  Co.  is  enabled  to 
bring  its  muck  bar  and  skelp  capacity  up  to 
the  capacity  of  its  tube  works  and  thus  ab- 
solutely to  control  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial entering  into  its  wrought  iron  pipe. 
Tbe  Reading  Iron  Co.  now  possesses  the  im- 
posing total  of  136  double  puddling  fur- 
naces—equivalent to  272  single  furnaces,  or 
considerably  more  than  double  the  number 
owneii    by    the    company's   largest    competitor. 
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Hugo  L.  Siegel,  formerly  general  sales 
manager  for  the  Ford  Roofing  Products  Co., 
is  now  with  the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Sup- 
ply Co.  as  assistant  to  the  president. 

G.  B.  Livingood,  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  one  of  the  sales  engineers  of 
the  Traylor  Engineering  and  Manufacturing 
Co..  of  Allentown,  Penn.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the  mining  and 
crushing   department   of   this   company. 

Percy  F.  Kubleman,  who  for  several  years 
was  traffic  manager  for  the  Rutledge  & 
Taylor  Coal  Co.,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a'  position  with  the  Ster- 
ling-Midland Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Both 
companies  have  properties  in  southern  Illi- 
nois. 

Albert  A.  Casey  has  joined  the  sales  engin- 
eering staff  of  Henry  P.  Thompson,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  who  is  a  direct  representative 
of  the  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation, 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Casey  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  and  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer 

J.  F.  White,  of  Logan.  W.  Va..  has  been 
appointed  district  mine  inspector  by  W .  J . 
Heatherman.  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Mines.  Mr.  White  will  have  charge  of  the 
inspection  of  mines  in  the  eleventh  district. 
He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Boone 
Coiur.y  Coal  Corporation,  as  superintendent 
at  its  Xo,   10  plant. 

John  E.  Porter,  who  for  tbe  last  year  ha^ 
been  a  manager  of  mines  of  the  New  River 
Co..  operating  in  the  New  River  field  of  We.st 
Virginia,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  oil  busi- 
ness in  the  West.  Mr.  Porter  bad  been  in 
the  service  of  the  New  River  Co.  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  first  as  mine  foreman  and  later 
as    superintendent. 


T     S.    Cuusiua,    feneral    iiup«[iiit«udeut    uf 

*  -    by   thtt   Kituitkblo   Cual   and 

*  K^attO,    tucatod    at    Lfuquuiu, 
i*j.  .       ...   ......c.    111.,    u   uuw    pruHidttut   ul    tba 

Majesty  Uil.  Gaa  and  KtilniiUK  Co.,  wttb 
huttil    niVMOH    in    liuquoiu,    111.      'Iho    couipkuy 

nud    and    buuifhl    oU    laudK   to 
la,     thin     cumpaoy     ia     now 

^clU  on  the  Und. 
Ouiiui.a  a.  B.  Staubery,  mauagur  of  the 
Chicago  Lumber  an>l  Cuut  Co  ,  with  ufflcea  in 
the  Uuiuu  Centrul  Uuibliu;.  hat  busn  ap- 
pointed as  a  trubiee  of  tb«  Cuiciunaii  buulh- 
eru  Ky.,  having  been  selected  (rum  a  list  of 
niiire  th:in  nne  huitdrod  nuiuex  pruncuted  to 
tho  JuiUc,  i.i  iho  ftupurifir  Ciurt  tut  appuint- 
nicat  In  huc.  ccd  Jnhu  W  .  Tc'ck,  the  Utter 
retti^^nod  his  pusiiiou  upon  hia  appointment 
to  tho  United  Statea  Disuict  Court  judge- 
ship. 

Eugene  HcAuUflo,  prosideut  of  tho  Union 
Collieries  Co.  of  t>t.  Louis,  Mu.,  and  manager 
of  the  iuel  propurtieh  of  the  Uniun  fcllectric 
Light  Ic  Power  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  delivered 
an  address  on  Dec.  lU,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
St.  Louis  bectitin  uf  the  Ataeric  un  innlitute  of 
Mining  and  MetulUirgical  engineers.  This 
nicotiru'  w.is  liLi.l  j.niuly  witn  the  Associated 
I  <  \\vn   uf    ^3t.    Louis.      At    one 

t  I-   was  manager  uf   the  Fuel 

<  in>n  uf   tho  Fuel  Administra- 

tiuu. 

John  W.  Meyer,  formerly  with  the  Secur- 
ity Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  at  Uuquoin,  111., 
and  the  Monitor  lilock  Coal  Co.,  of  Carler- 
ville.  111.,  is  now  superintendent  uf  the  mine 
owned  by  tlie  Southern  (Jem  Coal  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  which  is  located  at  Sessor,  111.  The 
Suutlieru  <jem  Cual  Co.,  ia  a  new  organiza- 
tion and  the  mine  at  Sesser  bus  lately  been 
sunk;  a  daily  output  of  2U0u  tons  is  ex- 
pected when  the  mine  ia  running  full  ca- 
pacity. Mr.  Meyer  bus  been  connected  with 
mining  in  southern  Illinois  for  a  number  of 
years. 

£.  A.  Graig,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  Westingbouse  Air  Brake  Co.  for  32 
years,  is,  exjtort  manager  of  the  new  depart- 
ment beginning  operations  on  .Tan,  1.  This 
export  department  was  organized,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Westingbouse  Building,  Pitts* 
burgh,  Penn..  in  order'  to  provide  facilities 
adequate  to  handle  the  increasing  export 
business  and  to  develop  the  company's  for- 
eign trade  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been 
heretofore  possible.  This  department  will 
be  represented  in  the  New  York  otTice  by  W. 
G.  Kaylor  and  in  South  America  by  B.  M. 
Oates. 

Henry  Devlin  will  fill  the  position  made  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  John  Newton.  Mr. 
Devlin  has  long  been  a  service  member  of 
the  Mines'  Inspection  StafT,  and  for  years 
has  shared  with  the  late  Mr.  Newton  the 
responsibilities  of  the  inspection  of  the  Nan- 
aimo  district.  He  has  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  Comox  and  Extension  coal  mines.  Pend- 
ing another  appointment  Mr.  Devlin's  place 
is  being  taken  by  James  I>ixon,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  who,  under  the 
terms  of  a  recent  amendment  to  the  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  also  is 'an  acting  in- 
spector. 

Alexander  Sharp,  C.  E.,  -ead  a  paper  on 
"Coal  and  Its  By-products"  recently  at  one 
of  a  series  of  winter  KcUirea  being  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Columbia 
Chamber  of  Mines.  After  -speaking  of  the 
waste  involved  in  the  use  of  coal  direct  from 
the  mine  he  observed  that  the  principles  of 
carbonizing  coal  should  be  adopted  to  sup- 
ply cheap  fuel  for  manufacturing  and  do- 
mestic purposes.  Then  the  provincial  iron 
ores  would  be  smelted  wuh  a  coke  sold  at 
$5  a  ton.  Then  years  from  now.  he  asserted, 
not  a  scuttleful  of  raw  coal  would  be  con- 
sumed in  the  City  of  Vancouver,  and  the 
foundation  woubl  have  been  laid  for  a  great 
by-product    industry. 

Robert  Dick,  of  this  city,  recently  pur- 
chased a  half  interest  in  the  mine  near 
Hurst,  south  of  here,  formerly  owned  by 
Messrs.  Ross,  Baskin  &  Smothers.  Mr.  Dick 
has  been  identified  for  a  number  of  years 
with  mining  throughout  this  district.  Tbe 
mine  is  now  operating  full  time,  having  been 
opened   up   last   fall. 

A  li-'s  e?ttTnate'l  at  $10,000  was  caused 
"'u-e  and  supply  house 
buildings  were  com- 
re  at  tbe  mine  of  the 
l;ij  uu  1     Iron    Co..     near    Ciif- 

f<,r,i  .     County.        i  he    fire    oririn- 

ii;..,i  .    live    wiring.     The    building! 

w,i  e  amply  supplied  with  hnae  and  other 
fire  tichting  apparatus,  hut  owinc  to  tbe  di- 
rection in  which  the  flames  traveled,  it 
was  impossible  for  these  to  be  used. 


nl>itiiurv 


Charles  K.  BlackwooU  died  oti  I'c  M. 
lit)     MUB     Mrt)    prrkidenl,     skM  --  .lur 

and    a    dirtfctur    ul     tbe    Kul  •  ry 

Cu    .     >,{    rl.f.agu.     III.       Mr       >  had 

I--  uleaiillod    With    auU    UU4    an    im- 

I  •■'f     III     this     cumpttuy's     grMMlh 

1  ,  ikt    17   yean. 

Jului  Mewtou,  fur  many  years  dl^!'i<l 
laiiiei  inkpeclur  with  headquariera  at  N.> :>i 
mu.  U .  C . .  died  on  Dec,  d.  Altfaougli  ill 
fur  month*  ho  eoullnued  bis  official  duties 
up  to  within  h  frw  dnys  of  tho  end,  having 
been    on    a    ' :  cctlun    uf    lb«    Urtian- 

niji      ^linra.  'd,      m  lien     overt  nine . 

His    ifvtt!:  Illy   after   b«   raiur:iud 

I  Mr.    tiewtuu'a    work    was 

iinung     the     coal     mioea     of 

T.  '1.  .'-B,    m    nioniber    uf    the     ^^dt 

know  I.  .     Arm    uf    <.'onncr    it    htik«. 

of    Hui „  .ivd    on    Sunday.    De^-.    II     at 

tbe  home  al  Ins  father.  T.  Truxton  hii.<  s. 
Sr . ,  at  Norriiituwn.  Peon.  lie  had  gone  to 
Philadelphia  to  consult  spe<>iaU«ts.  but  ou- 
cuine  eeriuuttly  ill  upon  bis  arrival  there,  and 
hut-ruiiibed  Hix  days  after  reaching  Pbila- 
del|>hia.  lie  had  been  a  resident  of  Hunt- 
ington for  five  years  and  tvsa  30  years  of 
age.      He    leaven    a    wife    and    one    child. 


I  rade   CatalogH 


Zeluicker's  Bulletin  No.  275.  Tbe  Walter 
A.  Zelnicker  bupply  Co.,  tii.  Louis,  Mo. 
Folder .  Pp .  1-J  ;  a  ^  x8  »^  ;  illustrated  . 
List  uf  special  materia)  and  equipment  for 
sate    by    tlii»   company . 

Motor  Operated  Brakes  for  Alternating- 
Current  Service.  The  Cutler  Hammer  Muuu- 
facturiug  Co.,  Wilwaukce,  Wis.  Booklet  A. 
Pp.  -J;  H>4xll  in.;  illustrated.  Descrip- 
tion   of    tbe    brake   and    i(i>    application    noted. 

Steam  and  Water  Jet  Apparatus.  Tht 
Star  Brass  Works.  Chicago,  III.  Bulletin  No. 
6.  Pp.  10;  7MixlO^  in.;  illustrated.  D«- 
'  scription  of  the  company's  syphons,  ejectora, 
exhausters  and  vacuum  boosters,  their  ap- 
plication   and    operation . 

Morrow  Shaking  Screens.  Tbe  Morrow 
Manufacturing  Co,  Wellston.  Ohio.  Pp.  32; 
8^x11  in.;  illustrated.  Descriptions  and  il- 
lustrations of  types  of  equipment  and  com- 
plete coal  mining  plants  designed  and  built 
by    this    company . 

General  Applications  of  Ball  Bearings.  Tht 
Gurney  Ball  Bearing  Co..  Jamestown,  N.  T. 
Bulletin  G-2.  Pp.  42;  S^xlU^i  in.;  illus- 
trated. The  object  of  this  bulletin  Is  to 
assist  the  desie^ner  and  praciTcal  engineer  in 
making  applications  of  ball  bearings  in  hie 
work  correctly  and  successfully.  Such  ap- 
plications to  various  types  uf  machines  are 
shown 

Sullivan  Utility  Forge  Hammer,  Bulletin 
No.  72-D  Sullivan  Power-Driven  Air  Com- 
pressors, Bulletin  Ko.  7.*)-U  Sullivan  Tan- 
dem Compound  Corliss  AL*  Compressors, 
Class  "W  C",  Bulletin  No.  75-U.  Tbe  Sul- 
livan Machinery  Co.,  Chicago.  III.  Respec- 
tively, pp.  8.  16  and  24;  6x9  in.;  Illustrated. 
Description  of  the  machines  and  uses  to 
which    they    can    be   put. 


Com  in*;    Meetings 


Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 
Association  will  hoM  its  next  meciini;  Feb. 
10.  i;tjn.  at  Fairmont.  W.  Va .  Secretnry, 
(Jeorce   T.    Bell.    Fairmont.    W .    Va . 

National  Conference  of  Business  Paper  Edi- 
tors will  meet  at  the  Astor  Hotel.  New  Vnrk 
.City.  Jan.  1«.  11*20.  Secretary.  R.  D.  Hall, 
36ib  St.  and    lOtb   Ave..  New   V,irk  City 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  will  b<dd  its  next  meeting 
Feb.  W.  (o  19.  in  New  York  City.  Secretury. 
Bradley  Stoughton.  29  Wc^t  30th  St.,  New 
York    City. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of 
New  York  will  hnid  its  next  meeting  .Tan.  20, 
1920.  at  the  Wbiiehall  Club.  New  York  Ciiy. 
Serreiary.  Charles  S.  .\llen.  1  Br'i.'i!w;iy, 
New    York    Citv. 

Tbe  Bocky  Monntain  Goal  Micln.;  Institute 
will  bold  its  winter  meetine  -  "  T^'  to  22. 
1020.    at    Denver.    Colo.,    with    '  .^trters   at 

the  Albony  Hnie'       -c  ■•  'V.   White- 

aide,  Denver.  C<d" 
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Production  is  curtailed  by  advent  of  Christmas  holidays — Operation  in  nonunion  fields  is  up  to 
expectations — Industries  hard  up  for  fuel — More  fuel  oil  to  be  used. 


BECAUSE  of  the  Christmas  holiday  •when  a  large  num- 
ber of  foreign-born  miners  stay  away  from  the  mines, 
sometimes  until  even  after  the  first  ot  the  year,  the 
production  for  the  past  weeli  did  not  show  the  anticipated 
growth  and  even  fell  away.  Although  these  men  were  not 
■working,  the  railroad-car  shortage  was  still  a  factor  in  the 
situation  making  it  impossible  in  many  sections  to  supply 
the  heavy  demand  for  coal.  While  the  situation  has  been 
improved  slightly,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  coal  in- 
dustry can  again  be  normal. 

Many  mines  have  been  working  short-handed,  or  with 
equipment  which  is  not  to  their  liking  and  not  even  enough 
of  that.  The  operating  conditions  in  the  nonunion  fields 
have  continued  to  remain  favorable,  but  there  too,  because 
of  the  demand  arising  from  the  union  mines,  the  car  supply 
has  also  tightened.  However,  the  Railroad  Administration 
has  taken  energetic  measures  to  meet  the  car  congestion 
and  lack  of  empties. 

Without  any  certain  assurance  that  the  car  supply  will 
be  adequately  improved,  it  is  difBcult  to  state  just  what  will 
happen  in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  toward  bringing  the 
production  up  to  closer  conformity  with  demand.  Although 
the  producers  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  take  care  of 
both  contract  and  spot  customers,  there  is  such  a  scarcity 
of  fuel  in  some  sections  of  the  country  that  the  enforcement 
of  fuel  restrictions  is  under  consideration  and  operators 
are  refusing  new  business. 

Although  the  possible  withdrawal  of  the  government  price 
limits  still  seems  within  the  range  of  reasonable  hope  there 
exists  an  impression  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  agitation 
for  perhaps  a  month  or  two.  The  Coal  Commission  opened 
Its  important  sessions  on  Dec.   29,  and  the  industry  wiJl 


eagerly  await  the  result  of  its  deliberations.  Will  it  decide 
that  coal  must  be  mined  without  profit  because  the  product 
is  valuable  or  will  It  decide  that  because  coal  is  of  great 
value  those  mining  It  are  more  justified,  even  than  others, 
in  expecting  that  a  fair  profit  shall  be  allowed  them? 

Industries,  in  general,  are  hard  pressed  for  fuel,  es- 
pecially the  iron  industry.  In  the  Connellsville  region, 
several  furnace  interests  have  been  scouring  both  the  bee- 
hive and  the  byproduct  coke  markets  but  with  no  avail. 
Manufacturing  plants,  in  particular  have  been  seeking  to 
replenish  their  rapidly  diminishing  stocks. 

Anthracite  maintains  its  record  for  steadiness,  while  the 
domestic  sizes  continue  in  good  demand.  The  retail  trade 
has  been  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  fine  midwinter  demand. 
Zero  weather  and  what  has  been,  In  some  sections,  a  rather 
heavy  fall  of  snow  have  created  a  large  demand  for  domestic 
sizes  from  the  small  consumer,  who  is  unable  to  store  coal. 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  coal  have  been  rapidly  re- 
moved, the  Director-General  of  Railroads  having  issued  an 
order  that  an  overseas  movement  ot  coal  equal  to  5  0  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  imported  in  October  may  now  be 
shipped  from  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  Newport  News. 

The  long  strike  will  not  be  without  its  unfortunate  con- 
sequences. The  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  has  contracted  to 
receive  3,235,000  bbls.  of  oil  a  year  for  three  years  from 
the  Sinclair  Oil  Co.  This  Brooklyn  concern  uses  350,000 
tons  ot  coal  a  year.  It  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  ranks 
of  the  coal  users  the  change  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
coal  industry  of  New  York  and  highly  suggestive  of  a  drift 
to  oil  which  will  be  harmful  to  the  coal  industry  and,  we 
fear,  detrimental  to  the  new  oil  users  also. 


WEEKLY  COAI,  PEODUCTION 

The  total  output  (iucludiug  lignite  and 
coal  cokes;  for  the  week  ended  Dec.  20,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
Tejr,  ia  estimated  at  10.4ai,iJOO  net  tons. 
The  average  during  the  four  weeks  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  strike,  which  may  be  re- 
garded   as    normal,    was    12,089,000    tons. 

Compared  with  the  week  Lefore,  the  out- 
put showed  an  increase  of  4.631,000  tons,  or 
80  per  cent.  The  recovery  .-s  the  more  sig- 
nificant when  it  is  realized  that  in  a  single 
week  the  bituminous  industry  climbed  from 
the  depression  of  the  strike  period  to  a  level 
of  production  higher  than  that  of  any  week 
from  mid-January  to  mid-August  ot  the  past 
year.  Indeed,  unless  later  returns  cause  a 
downward  revision  of  the  estimates,  the 
curve  of  1019  production  has  a^ain  crossed 
that  cf   1918 

The  output  of  anthracite  during  the  same 
week  is  estimated  at  1.727.000  net  tons. 
This  was  a  decrease  of  355.000  tons  when 
compared  with  the  week  before  and  lower  by 
112.000  tons,  or  6.1  per  cent,  than  that  of 
the   corresponding   week,    last   year. 

A  shortage  of  coke  cars  in  <he  Connellsville 
region  held  the  output  of  beehive  coke  during 
the  week  of  Dee.  20  to  a  figure  not  greatly 
Is    excess   of    the   preceding    week    when    the 


curtailment  orders  were  in  force.  The  total 
production  is  stimated  at  386,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  25.000  tons  over  the  week  be- 
fore, but  still  72,000  tons  less  than  during 
the  week  of  Dec.  6,  just  before  the  order  cur- 
tailing output  and  restoring  maximum  prices 
went   into   eflfect. 

The  muinteiiauce  of  the  maximum  prices 
on  coke  has  v/cakened  the  strt^ng  premium 
upon  converting  coal  into  coke  at  the  mine 
which  'jxtbtcd  I'uring  the  period  from  Oct. 
31  to  Dec.  8,  when  the  war-time  prices  had 
been  restored  for  coal,  but  not  for  coke. 
The  fact,  together  with  the  recurrence  of 
competition  from  by-product  ovens  as  the 
latter  receive  supplies  of  coal,  is  believed 
to  be  in  part  responsible  fnr  the  i-resent 
level   of   production. 


Atlantic  Seabourd 


BOSTON 

Only  light  shipments  being  made.  Oper- 
ators apparently  Indifferent  about  taking  om 
new  business.  No  pressure  to  get  coal  for- 
ward. Poor  car -supply  affects  volume  for 
tidewater.      Hampton   Roads   dellTeries   below 


normal.  Anthracite  steam  sizes  being  shipped 
on  purchase  of  ten  days  ago,  but  no  mora 
sales.  Domestic  sizes  shipped  somewhat  more 
freely. 

Bituminous — Fortunately  for  New  England 
there  IB  no  great  uu-^icly  over  steam  coal,  else 
the  present  ti^ht  volume  both  all -rail  and  by 
water  would  be  disquieting.  Most  of  the 
4000  cars  that  were  being  held  by  the  rail- 
roads have  now  been  turned  over  to  the  or- 
iginal consignees,  and  while  many  operators 
are  trying  to  replac-o  coal  that  was  confis- 
cated the  tonnage  they  have  thus  far  been 
able  to  ship  is  relatively  sinali.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  over  regula- 
tions covering  distribution  and  even  today 
there  are  c'itTirent  versions  by  difTcrent  au- 
thorities of  the  rules  governing  shipments  to 
tide -water.  The  result  has  been  a  general 
slowing  up  of  deliveries  all  along  the  line 
and  the  trade  is  so  diflfident  that  there  is 
prai  tically  no  comment  on  thp  bituminous  sit- 
uation. 

Even  with  permits  in  hand,  operators  are 
apparently  in  no  rush  to  make  shipments. 
Lack  of  cars  and  the  attitude  of  labor  are 
factors  that  keep  production  down  and  under 
the  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is 
difTicuIt  to  get  assurances  of  shi)>ment  much 
before  the  first  of  the  year.  During  the 
holidays  output   it  expected   to  be  very  light 
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»nd  jot  there  in  nu  un»i)  to  the  business. 
ThiTn  are  some  who  prt-dut  a  liTOly  luarkul  iu 
Jaiiuury,  when  prt-uout  utoL-ku  are  still  fur- 
ther Uoiileted,  but  at  this  writing  there  i* 
no  ttdvaiu'o  sign  of  any  ainh  demand.  Tht? 
whole  industry  is  depreBsed  by  the  liniils 
imposed  by  the  Government  and  until  Hotue 
settlement  is  reached  that  will  make  unnoc  • 
Bssiiry  lln'  pre.sent  ll\od  price  schi^dule  the 
market  will  doubtless  contiau*  in  an  un* 
healtliy  state.  On  contracts  operators  are 
iree  to  adu  the  wage  ircrense:  on  spat  salei; 
they  are  not  "^o  privileged.  It  is  easy  to  see 
therefore  that  wherever  possible  tho  bulk  of 
the  coal   will  move  on   contracts. 

Now  England  certainly  betrays  no  uneasi- 
ness over  'oulinunig  supidies  either  by  water 
or  rail.  Rumors  of  a  possible  railroad  strlk* 
early  in  January  hiive  put  some  consumers 
on  a  quiet  canvass  to  get  prompt  coal  but  in 
general  there  is  no  pressure  here  from  the 
Btcam  trade.  The  recent  "scare",  so  far  ns 
this  ttmtory  was  concerned,  was  largely  nr 
lillcirtl.  At  no  time  was  there  any  genuine 
distress-  that  could  not  have  been  met 
promptly  by  allowing  coal  to  move  to  dostina 
tion   without   interference. 

The  tonnage  for  the  various  tidewater 
piers  hns  oeei'  considerably  affected  by  poor 
car-supply.  This  has  been  notably  true  on 
the  liattimoro  &  Ohio  R.  R  and  wo  are  be 
ginning  to  see  the  result  of  withholding  cars 
during  the  whole  month  of  November.  At 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  tho  volume  of 
coal  standing  is  by  no  means  large,  but 
yet  there  seems  an  ample  supply  for  current 
requirements.  Shippers  are  anxiously  await- 
ing decision  from  Washington  on  tho  subject 
of  export  tonnage,  a  large  amount  of  con- 
tract business  being  held  up  on  this  ac  ■ 
count. 

Recei]»lR  of  Pocahontas  and  New  River  at 
Hampton  Roads  are  also  below  normal.  Ship- 
ping plans  were  considerably  deranged  during 
the  bituminous  suspension  and  only  grad  ■ 
ually  are  the  agencie*:  able  to  straighten  out 
their  distribution.  New  England  require- 
ments from  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  have 
been  smaller  the  current  year  than  for  sev- 
eral seasons  pa^t.  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  there  will  any  lack  either  of  boats 
or  coal  to  fill  contracts  here  that  are  still  in 
effect. 

Present  prices  on  bituminous  at  wholesale 
range   are  as   follows : 

Cambria  and 
Clearfield  Somersets 

P.o  b.    Mines,    per    net    ton    $2.95  $2.95 

P.o.b.    Phila.,    per   gross   ton    5.158  5.158 

P.o  b.  New  York,  per  :::ro  ton  5.613  5.613 

Alongside  Boston,  irjer  gro  ton  7.72  7.72 

The  legr:l  price  pn  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  figures  $4. 692  per  gross  ton  f.o.b. 
Hamnton   Roads,   or  $6,752   alongside  Boston. 

Anthracite — A  considerable  tonnage  of 
steam  size?  wa*  disposed  of  in  New  England 
when  the  bituminous  strike  scare  was  at  its 
height,  but  now  the  demand  has  utterly  re  - 
laxed.  Barley  was  sold  freely  at  $l-.75  @ 
$2.00  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  mines,  and  even 
a  tonnage  of  pea  was  readily  absorbed  at 
circular   prices. 

Egg,  store  and  chestnut  are  now  coming 
forward  in  better  volume.  The  cities,  for 
the  most  part,  are  now  well  supplied.  There 
remain,  however,  a  number  of  smaller  local- 
ities where  there  is  much  difficulty  in  getting 
forward  even  a  limited  supply.  The  outlook 
is  that  most  of  these  requirements  will  be 
met  within  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  and 
that  New  England  will  then  be  over  the 
hump. 

NEW  YORK 

Domestic  sizes  continue  to  be  short.  De- 
mand is  good.  Steam  coal  situation  slow 
with  stocks  accumulatine^.  Bituminous  situa- 
tion serious.  Supplies  short  and  restrictions 
as  to  shipments  may  be  restored  unless  coal 
moves  easier.     Operators  refusing  new  orders. 

Anthracite — Thp  flurry  in  ihe  situation 
during  the  low  temperatures  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  back  has  disappeared  and  the  trade 
has  again  resolved  itself  into  one  of  supply 
and  demand.  Dealers  are  in  the  market  for 
all  the  domestic  coals  they  can  secure  but 
they  are  not  urging  deliveries.  Many  of  their 
customers  have  eaten  deeply  into  their  bins 
and   are  new  ready  to  replenish   their  stocks. 

The  trade  is  in  a  good  ^josition  to  take 
care  of  any  urgent  demand  that  may  be  made 
apon  it.  provided  it  is  not  too  long-lived,  and 
provided  there  would  not  be  any  interrpution 
In    deliveries. 

Production  was  considerably  curtailed  dur- 
ing the  week  because  of  the  holiday  and  the 
slowness  of  the  men  returning  to  work,  many 
of  the  mines  either  operating  with  a  reduced 
force  the  balance  of  the  week  or  suspending 
operationc  entirely.  The  same  situation  is 
expected  to  prevail  this  week  because  of  New 
Year's  Day. 

It  is  not  expected  that  mining  will  become 
normal    again    until    next    week,    and    by    the 


tlmu  the  coal  mtuud  then  roaches  lt»  destina 
tiou    tho    stocks    now   uu    bnoa    will    bo    badly 
dei>lotod. 

There  in  a  stiaJy  but  not  urijenl  a*)Uiana 
for  shipments  to  Canada  and  Ni-w  Kngland. 
SalesmtiL    rciurning    from    those    Huctiuus    re- 

Cort    that    dealiTB  Tiavo   goodaizttd   stocks   on 
and  and  that  their  customers  havo  been  well 
providtd  for. 

Stove  and  chestnut  art)  in  hoBviiiat  demand 
with  egg  and  pea  close  seconds.  Th<To  »r« 
plenty  of  orders  ahead  to  take  all  the  coal 
available  and  wholesalu  deabTx  report  re- 
ceiving many  innuirn's  as  to  when  delivorlos 
may  bo  expected.  Tho  peddler  trade  In  New 
York  Oily  ia  now  at  its  height  and  chestnut 
is  tho  Hi^u  most  calb'd   for. 

The  demand  for  the  smaller  sices  is  slow 
and  thero  is  considerable  disajjpointnient. 
Buckwheat  is  the  shortest  of  the  steam  coals 
aud  tho  only  ono  of  tho  three  sizes  that  is 
not  causing  any  anxiety  lo  the  shippers.  The 
company  lircular  jiruvails  in  most  iiiNtauees 
but  inferior  grades  are  said  to  have  been 
quoted  at  slightly  lower  figures.  Kico  and 
barUy  are  in  over  supply  and  bomo  producers 
are    stocking    them. 

Dumpings  at  tho  locol  docks  during  tho  7 
days  ended  Dec.  26  were  4114  ears  a  de • 
crease  of  976  ears  from  the  previous  corres- 
ponding period. 

Retail  dealers  in  this  city  have  boon  asked 
to  increase  the  pay  of  their  drivers,  yardmen 
and  engineers,  etc.,  tho  increases  ranging 
from  65  per  cent,  to  100  jier  cent,  and  which 
will  menu,  if  granted,  an  increase  of  at  least 
25c  ]ier  ton  in  the  cost  of  coal.  The  com- 
mittee of  dealers  to  whom  tho  work  of  bring- 
ing about  a  settlement  of  the  controversy  has 
been  delegated  has  not  yet  made  its  report, 
hut  it  is  expected  that  there  will  bo  an  in- 
crease   in    pay    granted. 

Following  IS  the  company  schedule  of 
prices  for  domestic  and  steam  sizes  at  mine 
and    this    tidewater: — 

P.O.B. 
Mines  Tidewater 

Broken     $5.95  $7.80 

Egg 6.35  8.20 

Stove    6.60  8.45 

Chestnut 6.70  8.65 

Pea 5.30  7.05 

Buckwheat 3.40  5.15 

Rue 2.75  4.50 

Boiler 2.50  4.25 

Barley 2.25  4.00 

Individual  domestic  coals  are  generally 
quoted  at  75c  per  ton  higher  than  the  above 
prices.  Quotations  for  domestic  eoals  at  tho 
uppeT  parts  are  generally  5c  higher  on  ac  - 
count  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

Bituminous — The  local  situation  is  not  en- 
couraging. There  is  a  shortage  of  coal  at 
the  loc:il  piers  and  unless  conditions  irajirove 
quickly  it  may  be  necessary  to  reinstate  the 
rules  of  tbe  Fuel  Administration,  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  shipments  to  consumers  who 
have   reserve    stocks'  of   coal. 

Sines  the  discontinuance  of  the  rules  a  few 
weeks  ago  deliveries  have  been  freely  made 
with  the  result  that  some  consumers  having 
reserve  stocks,  have  received  almost  daily 
deliveries,  while  public  service  corporations 
have  been  able  to  secure  barely  enough  to 
see  them  ihrough.  With  some  of  these  cor- 
porations the  situation  has  been  serious  and 
it  is  feared  that  unless  movement  of  coal 
quickens  other  consumers  may  have  to  use 
less   coal. 

With  produ-^tion  reduced  and  a  car  supply 
which  gives  some  mines  barely  50  per  cent, 
of  their  needs,  receipts  have  been  at  low  ebb 
and  considerable  of  this  has  been  taken  by 
tne  railroads  for  thtir  own  use. 

The  mino  workers  have  not  yet  returned  to 
the  -nines  in  as  full  force  as  was  expected  but 
largfr  numbers  nre  looked  for  after  the  holi- 
day season.  Some  operators  are  not  com- 
plaining at  this  time  because  of  the  poor 
car  r.upply  pointing  out  that  with  their  cur- 
tailed working  force  they  would  not  be  able 
io  load  any  additions  cars  to  what  they  now 
receive. 

The  supply  at  the  various  harbor  docks  is 
low  and  there  is  much  complaining  of  slow 
loading.  The  aabor  is  fiUed  with  empty  bot- 
toms while  e>tra' charges  continue. 

Ship,icrs  ar-^  soM  far  ahead,  and  some  are 
refusing  new  orders  even  at  the  full  Govern- 
ment  price 

\Vith  the  removal  of  restrictions  governing 
the  bunkering  of  coastwise  vessels,  that  end 
of  the  industry  showed  an  immediate  im  - 
provement. 

The  dumpings  at  the  local  railroad  piers 
during  the  7  days  ended  Dec  26  amounted  to 
3017  cars  an  increase  of  971  cars  over  the 
previous  7  days.  The  number  of  ctra  on  the 
tracks  at  the  piers  on  Dec.  26  was  3156  as 
compared  with  3014  c.irs  on  Dec.   19. 

PmLADELPHIA 

Anthracito  activity  maintained  by  wintry 
weather.      Retail    ordering    only    fair.      Pro- 


dtctod  hoary  carront  consumption  will  cro&t« 
Uvuly  demand  lalor.  DoaJors  ask  lur  more 
stoT«  aud  nut.  Lgg  quiot,  sjid  pt>a  lucUued 
to  hearluess.  Ohauga  of  bIzas  a^alu  dlscussod. 
Trad«  In  good  shapo  Duauclally.  Fair  call 
for  btoam  coals.  Bltumluouit  domand  on  boat 
grades.  Fair  tounago  arriving.  Car  iliortags 
tiandlcaps. 

Anthracllft  With  snow  covcrod  ground 
and  ni'idiislily  cold  w<  ather  prevailing,  the 
retail  tradu  is  moving  along  at  a  fair  ratu. 
Certain  it  u  thi-ru  la  no  snap  to  Ihtt  trade,  as 
the  big  su)>plies  that  mokt  consumers  have 
are  sulTiei'fiil  tc  carry  Iheui  atuug  for  weeks. 
However,  with  a  continuance  of  tke  present 
wraliicr  there  is  bound  lo  couir  a  time  about 
February  when  there  will  be  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  tho  public  to  rejilt-nish  sup- 
iilies.  With  the  month  of  DureinlMr  closing 
i(  must  be  said  thai  taken  altogether  it  has 
been  a  real  winter  month  and  the  coniurap- 
iioii  of  coal  has  bmm  heavy,  and  it  is  bi causa 
of  diminishing  coal  pib-s  in  the  collars  that 
the  people  are  shuwirg  any  interest  at  all  lu 
ordering.  Kven  at  that  tho  few  orders  that 
ore  being  placed  are  not  urgent,  as  shown 
when  the  consunii  r  still  maintains  bis  Insist 
euco  for  stovo  and  nut- 
There  have  only  been  moderate  receipts  re- 
reutl),  as  the  holidays  have  cut  down  produc- 
tion very  considerable  and  this  is  not  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  until  January  is  well  under 
way,  and  even  then  should  the  weather  b« 
severe  at  the  minfs  it  will  be  sure  to  bn  con- 
siderably curtailed.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
thj  Klo\ung  up  of  production  for  a  few  days 
was  the  only  thing  that  saved  the  pea  coal 
situation.  The  dmlerh  are  growing  more  in 
dined  than  ever  to  hold  orders  on  this  size, 
as  many  of  them  fear  they  will  not  be  able 
to  move  all  ibey  have  on  hand.  Of  coursa 
they  are  making  good  deliveries  of  this  sixe, 
as  the  weather  is  entirely  favorable  to  the 
movement  of  pea.  Kgg  coal  is  also  none  too 
easy  to  move,  as  tho  urgent  demand  for  thii 
size  has  disappeared  and  the  current  call  is 
only  moderate.  At  this  time  all  dialers  dis- 
play an  entire  willingness  to  take  all  tho 
stovo  and  nut  that  is  mined,  and  many  of 
them  insist  that  they  are  not  being  treated 
fairly.  The  claim  is  repeatedly  made  that 
these  sizes  are  bringing  heavy  j.remiums  in 
New  England  and  thiH  marlet  *aff.rB  accord- 
ingly. Despite  this  claim  the  operators  state 
that  thev  are  alloting  their  coal  in  equal  pro- 
portions to  all  territories.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  case  with  the  companies,  but 
with  the  independents  it  is  more  than  likely 
true  that  they  are  still  taking  advantage  of 
mor-^  favorable  prices  in  olh<r  districts. 

With  the  demand  of  the  trade  almost  en- 
tirely centered  up  in  the  two  sizes — wtove 
and  "nut — the  old  question  of  the  operators 
shipping  only  two  slz-s  has  again  cropped 
up.  It  will  be  recalled  that  an  attempt  in 
this  direction  was  made  just  prior  to  the 
war.  At  that  time  there  was  some  sort  of 
fagreemrnt  among  the  prodr.ec-ri  to  mix  stove 
and  nut,  making  a  size  for  the  range,  and 
then  comb'ne  nut  and  pea  for  domestic  heat- 
ing plants.  Due  to  a  lack  of  concert  the 
scheme  promptlv  fell  fiat.  It  is  really  be- 
lieved that  if  the  plan  were  to  be  adopted 
the  retailers  woull  be  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 
For  one  thing  it  will  require  just  one -half 
the  bin  room  aud  obviates  much  of  the  trouble 
of  the  people  insisting  on  certain  sizes.  Cer- 
tain it  is  if  pea  continues  to  fall  in  public 
favor  it  will  be  up  to  the  operators  to  take 
pome  drastic  stei>  to  move  their  product.  The 
dealers  po-nt  out  that  the  one  great  trouble 
with  pea  now  is  the  heavy  .idmixture  of  buck- 
wheat, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other 
sizes  have  been  dil.ited  in  similar  manner 
It  is  a  sure  thing  that  if  the  retailers  are 
first  consulted  on  the  question  of  two  sizes 
they  will  insist  that  a  standard  of  prepara- 
tion be  agreed  upon  and  lived  up  to  rigidly. 
At  any  rate  the  proposition  has  not  as  yet 
passed  beyond  the  gossi;i  stage,  but  there  is 
a  general  tendency  to  agree  that  next  sprinr 
is  really  the  opportune  time  for  the  change 
if  there  is  to  be  one. 

There  has  not  been  the  least  tendency 
among  the  chronic  price  cutters  in  the  retail 
trade  to  shade  the  price  of  T'ea  coal.  Us - 
vally  this  was  the  first  size  to  feel  the  effects 
of  such  practices.  Evidently  the  price -cut- 
ters have  come  to  roaMze  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  move  this 
fiizc  without  a  fair  marg  n  of  profit.  la  (his 
connection  it  is  doubtful  if  the  dealers  as  a 
whole  are  now  able  to  get  a  gro.ss  margin  of 
profit  of  4^2  50,  as  establishod  originally  by 
the  Fuel  Administration.  This  margin  has 
been  considerably  cut  into  since  that  time  by 
greatly  increased  wage<3  and  the  r:«:ng  costs 
of  material,  equipment,  etc.  However,  the 
husines.}  continues  to  be  operated  on  as  near 
a  cafch  ba'sis  c^  possible,  as  the  bn>ing  pub- 
lic still  has  til?  money  lo  pay  fnr  what  it 
wants.  For  this  reason  every  retailer  is  in 
the   best  of   financial   condition,    and    tho   year 
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cTosTiig   lir.s    been   one   of   prosperity    to   most 
of  them. 

The  ste.>m  eonU  are  not  at  all  active.  The 
demand  for  biukwheat  is  about  reaching  its 
height,  as  :t  always  docs  in  the  winter  season 
anil  for  that  reason  the  current  production 
including  washcries,  is.  well  taken  up,  and 
coal  of  tins  sue  is  moving  from  storage  in 
good  volume  and  long  before  sjiriug  comes 
will  probably  be  cleaned  up.  But  the  same 
IS  far  from  beiug  true  regarding  the  other 
steam  sizes.  Thj  best  that  can  bo  said  tor 
rice  is  that  the  demand  is  good,  but  nothing 
to  boast  off.  Jluch  the  same  can  be  said  of 
barley.  Ot  course  on  botii  of  these  sizes  the 
consumption  is  greater  than  over,  but  the 
production  has  also  been  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  two  years  by  the  completion 
of  large  W2shcncs,  and  the  consumption  has 
not  ken  pace  with  this  It  is  thought,  nev- 
ertheless that  both  rice  and  barley  will  be 
amply  taken  caie  of  in  the  next  vear  or  so 
as  a  type  ot  stoker  is  being  introduced  which 
I  uiMs  ,!ics,  s.zcs  very  satisfactorily  and  new 
iustallr,tio..s  are   being  made  all  th'e  time 

str^,?",?'T"V^""''''  '^  '"'  Pai-ticular 
stiength  to  the  steam  trade.  There  is  of 
course  a  strong  demand  for  eoals  of  the  bet- 
ter grades  but  very  little  of  this  coal  is 
leaching  the  spot  market.  Inasmuch  as  the 
wage  increase  can  be  added  to  the  contract 
[.r;;^  It  naturally  follows  that  the  buirifthe 
production  IS  being  thus  applied.  There  is 
quite   a    little   fuel    being  offered   at    spot    bi? 

not''in'd'',w,"l'"1,r''"r-'  ,"""  ""inarMy  are 
not  in  ■! -maud,  although  the  shippers  are  in- 
s.s  ing  .h:a   asking  the  top  ,,rice  of  *-2..J5  pi    s 

tluy  are^aHou"'!  'V  "i"*  '"'^'  ^"'^<''-  "•'>  l 
rc^ilations  '"'    '"    ""    ""''"    Government 

There   IS  only  a   fair  volume  of  coal  arriv- 
ng  ,n  this  territory,  as  the  Railroad  Admin- 

.»c*2.93,ig„re;'';,^:;^ii;;,;'ra;To:^:^^^'" 

BALTIMORE 

.nd'x:f°?-:;;f''f''''-"  has  "»«  -d  gone 
trade  here  in  "  sL-e'  „,'"'<'  "l'^.  "^e  eoal 
many  vital  "sues  Ti,  "'  """certainty  as  to 
sibility  from'one-  over  '  e'n?'"^  "'  '"P""' 
other,  not  alono  in  ,h„  .  '  "^"""y  '»  an- 
price.'fi.ing'pTsiMli  ie".  "'IT  i^'  ""^^  """^ 
payment  for  roal  act  laL  ■  '"^''egard  to 
ernment  and  other  im^^  T'""'  ^^  "">  ^O''- 
distribution  etc  keeTs'^rh''"'  f"'"'^  "»  »« 
ing.      In    the   matter   of   1       T'   """■   Sness- 

.V';!;„ut„t-'i"  1-e  ^nroJ-Htd-i^-s 

"pontibiUty  for  „  '^'"n""  '"  "^'""B  re: 
Shippers  '^-ho'made"  comTcU  w  th^'^"'^'"^'"- 
be  ng     pushed     fn,     .  ..,       '  ^''"  mines  are 

ananHalemang  event's  »r°b  ""^  ^'"'""' 
fesi  a,  the  rcsuh^?  .hf  ■  }\'";'"^"'g  mani- 
Wa.shington.  "'   ""^   ''"Hyng   Policy    at 

One     government     agency     talk,    nf    ....i 
nient    at    the   nric.   ii,;.         ,   'aiKs    of    settle- 

Severn,    rrominent    coal  "Ln     have  °?eeTut?v 

ween"?-  a'ndN'n"  """"•'"  •""  ™"  ""'y  b" 
nnnierou..  minei  have  gone  without  cars  to 
load  for  two  and  three  day,  at  a  time      And 

Snnlv""T'  '\""'''  '"  *"■  '"■•  »"  oven  wor"e 
tnpply      A   week  or  ,„  ago  ,he  daily  loadings 

to  about  3000  cars,  only  ahnni  r,no  short  of 
normal,  but  this  ha.  dwindled  until  1,  i.  „ow 
running   only    from    2100    to    2floo    ear,    per 
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day  on  the  Connellsville,  Western  Maryland~ 
Monogah  and  Cumberland  and-  Pennsylvania 
R.  B.  While  the  Pennsylvania  has  an- 
nounced that  Canton  is  again  open  for  ship- 
ments of  coal  on  coastwise,  buy  and  harbor 
account,  and  Curtis  Bay  of  Iho  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R.  is  receiving  shipments  under 
permits,  the  total  of  loaded  cars  at  both 
piers  at  this  writing  is  not  much  above  200. 
Local  industries  are  being  kept  going  by 
careful  distribution  of  the  line  coal  received 
1  ere,  but  there  -s  no  oversupply  anywhere, 
rifciuand   fortunately   i-:    not   over  heavy. 

Anthracite— While  rcl  .old  weather  Ins 
<'es,f,,ieil  "<re  i.ud  a  fairly  heavy  snow  has 
fallen,  tl'c  liial  (l'.Mi:a.id  for  anthracite  is 
nov,  but  moiler.ile.  There  was  a  brief  spurt 
in  or.lers,  but  t'.is  let  uj  when  it  was  Ccu.id 
tli-it  some  de.iiers  were  .diort  of  certain  popu- 
lar sizes.  Now  everybody  has  spent  for 
Ohnsimas.  nnd  it  will  probably  be  mid-Junu- 
nry  before  there  =s  any  real  rush  to  get  £u'.-l 
to  supplement  part-season  supplies  laid  in 
last  summer  nnd  tall.  Unless  the  winter  is 
unusually  hnnl  the  expected  shipments  be- 
tween now  and  Jan.  15  should  take  care  of 
the  situation  fairly  well,  although  yard  re- 
serves here  are  admittedly  very  short. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Car  supplies  probably  about  normal,  but 
much  under  requirements.  Steel  mills  not 
fuUy  supplied. 

There  are  condicting  claims  as  to  the  ox - 
tent  of  the  coal  car  shortage  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  A  fail-  guess  is  that  on  the 
whole  oar  supplies  are  about  equal  to  the 
normal  average,  whereby  they  fall  far  short 
of  the  number  dcsird,  tor  coal  operators  are 
dcsirou"  of  getting  oi:t  maximum  tonnages  and 
large  consumers  are  ill  nnxjo.is  to  build  uii 
ftorks  again.  They  :.-ar  two  things,  a  serious 
railroad  blockade  on  account  ot  winter 
trade  interprets  the  action  of  Dec.  22,  where- 
by the  operators  called  off  the  meeting  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Cleveland  to  consider  the 
arbitration  plan,  as  indicating  that  the  op- 
erators accept  the  plan,  as  the  miners  have 
done,  but  it  is  thought  a  slip  may  occur  nev- 
ertheless when  the  award   is  made. 

Practically  all  the  steel  mills  that  closed 
early  in  D?cen:ber  on  aiiount  of  lack  of  coal 
are  in  operation  again,  but  many  are  not 
fully  supplied  and  cannot  operate  as  many 
departments  as  desired.  Coai  shortage  is  even 
referred"  to  in  the  prognostications  of  some 
interesls  as  likely  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
factor  during  the  entire  first  quarter  ot  !P2i> 
in  limiting  steel   production. 

The  cml  market  is  quiet,  there  being  little 
free  coal  through  -ontract  shiiiments  absorb- 
ing the  great  bulk  of  the  output,  but  there 
IS  enough  turnover  to  make  a  market  the 
market  being  of  course  at  the  full  Oovern - 
ment  limit:  Slack,  $2.10,  mine-run,  $'2.35  • 
-■cr-ened.  $2.60,  per  let  tone  at  mine,  Pitts- 
burgh district,  with  a  15c  brokerage  allow- 
ance in  some  instances. 

CLEVELAND 

The  local  fuel  situation  is  better  ia  every 
way.  Slightly  more  bituminous  than  is  need- 
ed for  minimum  requirement  is  bein"  receiv- 
ed. Anthracite  and  Pocahontas  shioments  a' - 
so  are  increased.  The  market  is  strong,  ready 
to  boom  when  government  price  restrictions 
.-re  taken  off. 

Bituminous— With  the  great  majority  of 
southern  and  eastern  Ohio  mines  again  in  op- 
eration, st.'am  coal  i.*  moving  into  Cleveland 
in  tonnages  approximating  normal.  Estimates 
of  receipts  this  week  range  from  70  to  8r- 
per  cent,  of  normal.  Not  onlv  hnvo  all  in 
austrie.<  been  s.  pplicd.  but  some  of  the  larger 
ones  getting  fuel  on  contract  are  beginning 
to  refuse  it.  Kor  more  than  a  week  now  the 
loc-»l  fuel  committee  has  not  been  fun.tion-Tig 
and  the  only  evidence  of  anything  abnormal 
'".  '"e  market  is  the  government  iirice 
»ch»dule  Irieing  of  the  market  will  not 
cause  large  increases,  operators  sav.  because 
lire -strike  prices  were  not  more  than  15  per 
cent,  high.r  than  the  government  maximums. 
.So  far  the  threatened  -nr  shortage  has  not 
made  itself  telt.  and  shipments  are  limited 
only  by  the  labor  supply.  Steam  coal  users 
are  diowing  a  desire  to  i  ontract  nnd  with  the 
r-ceut  shortage  in  mind,  it  is  exjiected  some 
of  the  larpest  st<.ck|.ilrs  in  local  history  will 
^e  built  up  as  soon  as  i.roduction  i.ermits. 
here  i»  little  demand  for  bituminous  from 
■lonneslic  sources  of  consumption.  With  other 
fuelf,  now  available.  Ilie  ni.irk.l  for  .oke  has 
almost  disappeared.  The  $15  price  has  gone, 
and  coke  can  be  had  in  any  ipiantity  for  $11, 
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^hrT^^7|TF;Tr^f-the-str,keTp1r.oa   spread 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas— Anthracite  is 
more  plcnlilul  now  than  Pocahontas  but  the 
demand  .s  even  lighter  than  in  the  usual  holi- 
da.y  tune  dullness.  Prices  remain  unchanged 
but  dealers  believe  a  slight  advance  will  ba 
made  about   too  middle   ot  January.      Dealers 

I-Ins,,  ,?„"'",  '-■  ^  '!"■?'-'  "'^""^  '"  e-^''  domestic 
onsumeis  to  stock  ,n  the  spring  and  expect 
to  stuuulate  demand  greatly,  with  the  fresh 
memory  ot  the  recent  strike.  Receipt  ot  both 
of  these  grades  are  about  (i5  per  cent    of  the 

Prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered  in 
nS:"''ire""'     ""'""''""'^     ^''"^     '"^^'^ 

nuJ"l^'^;i"r^!of\^rI?e,1l^«^  ^^^ 
and  stove,    11.90    @    12  10  ii-»u, 

Pocahontas— Forked,  $10.00  (3)  10  50- 
.shoveled  lump  iq.OO;  and  mine-nm,  7  40  ' 
^.,V0'"'=s''=  l';t!"mi.ious— West  Virgin  a  .,„iiut 

ho-ao.flunip^'T'io""''  """'^'  '"■''■■  -'^  Cos^ 
Steam  coal — No.  C  slack,  $5.25  O  sso- 
s'^ack'  s'^'s''®  'd\°0-%  '.'Ki  Youghio/hen"; 
b.-o.  No.  6  mme-run,  5.25  @  5.50 ■  and  No 
»   mme-run,    5.75    @    5.90.  "• 

BUFFALO 

Considerable  increase  of  bituminous  out 
put.  Feeling  not  confident.  JoMiers  would 
pfemifSr'""'    "^    settlement.     .InthS 

lv?n'",u'"°"'~'^''<'  ^i'"ation  improves  slow- 
ly to  all  appearance,  for  the  supply  of  coal  L 

5?p^^-^\i-ii^-^S£H 

^^i^tij^fv^^^/rr-^/^ 

t!;";r;';ie''=';^,-^ --  ---;5 

now    ,t    might    have    been    better  1o    let    ?ho 

beVo'rrn"'  W'lt  ^^•'>.-"  ''  ""«« 'hav'l'donl 
oeiore  now,  i£  the  miners  had  not  believed 
that  the  national  authorities  would  finally 
give    them    a    big   concession.  ^ 

bu^as   tre'siir  .""""•'"'"■•^   is   still   li^ht. 

we  1    that    it  "f  so  '\T   ™'^   '"""■'   "   '» 
iiiai    II    la    so.       1  he    consumer*:    Ini/i     ;« 

capa?i.;'°'^V;°'r  '""^  with  'r^Il  iro'rage 
»^^  ^u  ,  ^?  shippers  did  well  by  these 
and  nobody  m  this  territory  suffered  hut 
the  supply  was  getting  somewhat  low  when 
Zll  '"'^''"  'o  fome  in  again.  Jobbers  re 
cehed"  '^'l!  "i'T«"''ce  »s  to  amoun  s  re- 
cfose    to    th»  ."""'■     "■'>"    stand    pretty 

Close    to    the    operators,    are    gettine    a    o-ood 

T^e^'all"nd^hn'■^"  "^  nordofng"  mirh*^ 
ine>    alJ   hnd  that  most  consumers  are  pretty 

piled ™'Thef  ""r:^"  ^^™^  '"  "«  -""  s"p^ 
eel   either  h         ■'    "J"*     "     '^     impossible    to 
th  ac,  .    h         "'"  ■'■"''''  ""■  ''"">"'   sizes  of  an 
thiacit    here    or    in    Canada    shows    thai    th« 
consumer   is  not  badly   off  '^® 

for  c^or'  "'"  *"■""'■  '""■o  '^'*n  do  is  to  wait 
are  I^VV""""^-  ^°"''  "'  ">«  "ine  own"s 
aie  able  to  report  a  good  output.   The  nliners 

|;rliJ^a,;:ari;se,tl^ln\^J'';He"^S;i- 

;'rcre'":s''n^-tLloor"''  ''  »"'  ""'  '^^ 
Anthracite  The  situation  is  easy  Th. 
sh.npmg  companies  had  promise'  "tiataj 
s<.on  as  the  lakes  were  closed  tl  ey  wou?d 
?nt"'"t'he'    '^    ^'''","><""s    »n,l    turn    fhe    coal 

a"  tliv  h^^;  T""  !'•"''"''"  °"''  "''^-  "id  so 
•IS  thej  had  done  last  winter.  The  result 
was  that  from  the  first  there  was  all  the 
coal  that  the  retailers  could  well  haniMc  and 
the  consumers  were  rapidly  supplied  They 
found  hat  there  was  coal"  eno,',rh  and  they 
did  not  bu.v  more  than  they  needed.  It  is 
not  expected  thai  anything  short  of  a  strike 
Mill    change    the    situation. 

inilL"  r''?""'"''  u-''  jobbers  who  are  handling 
mdopendcnt  anthracite  thai  they  are  also 
feeling  the  increase  ot  supply  ami  are  no? 
no  i  n,  "'",''"'  premiums  on  their  out- 
put  that  they  have  been  gelling.  II  may 
easily  happen  that  they  will  soon  have  to 
sell  down  close  to  circular  prices.  Quite  nn 
amount  of  small|.ox  has  developed  al  vari- 
ous points  in  Canada,  and  a  quarantine  has 
been  set  up  bore,  nobody  being  allowed  to 
cross  the  border  this  way  without  being 
vaecinnle.l.  which  many  people  look  upon 
as  a  big  hardship.  Then  the  money  ex- 
change ia  so  high  against  Canada  that  it 
adds   much   to   the   coat   ot   everything.    Some- 
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times    as    much    an    I'J    ceniK    on    ii    dollar    ia 
oharged. 

Coke — The  ilemiiml  for  auy  ;;r(iilo  of  coke, 
from  the  best  to  hrt'ezo  is  lik'ht,  though 
some  of  the  jobberu  ro]iort  a  fair  aniount  of 
sales  of  coke  for  furnaou  use  ut  former 
prices,  $9  for  72-hovir  ConnelUville  fountiry, 
$S  for  48-hour  furnace,  $7  for  olT  (;ruilus 
anil  $7.73  for  domestic  sises.  There  is  nu 
market  for  breeze  coke.  One  shi|>)ier  who 
used  to  hundlu  quite  an  umout-t  of  it  foporU 
that  it  can  hardly  be  jfiven  away.  The 
iron  furnaces  in  this  district  are  runninK 
normally,  apiuirently  experiencing  no  dif- 
Hcu  1 1  y    from    st  r  i  k  crs , 

COLUMBUS 

With  a  short  car  supply  and  indUference 
on  the  port  of  some  of  the  miners,  there  is 
a  still  further  reduction  In  the  output  in  all 
Ohio  mining  regions.  Demand  for  all  grades 
is  good.  There  is  no  marked  scarcity  in 
any  grade.  Some  coal  is  reaching  the  mar- 
ket from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

The  reduced  car  supply  is  now  worrying 
operators  and  shippers  in  Ohio  territory. 
With  thousanils  of  Ohio  cars  in  the  West  and 
Northwest  and  with  little  i)rospects  of  re- 
turn before  a  month,  the  c«r  supply  in  Ohio 
districts  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent,  of 
normal.  In  some  sections  the  supply  of 
equipments  even  lower  than  that  6gure.  Rail- 
road oflFieials  hold  out  no  hope  for  immediate 
improvement  and  consequently  production 
will  be  in  a  reduced  basis  for  some  time. 
This  state  of  affairs  in  the  face  of  a  strons: 
demand  for  all  grades  is  can  sins;  consider- 
able apprehension  in  the  minds  of  coal  men. 
With  severe  winter  weather  in  prospect,  it 
is    feared    that    a    fuel    scarcity    may    result. 

Production  in  the  Hocking  Valley  dis- 
trict during  the  past  week  has  been  about 
40  per  cent.  This  is  caused  not  only  by 
lack  of  cars  but  also  because  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  some  miners  to  wait  until  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  wage  scale  is  effected  before 
returning  to  work.  This  is  most  apparent 
at  the  smaller  mines.  In  some  instances 
smaller  mines  have  not  resumed  operations 
at  all  and  others  are  operated  with  a  small 
working  force.  In  eastern  Ohio  the  car  sup- 
ply is  about  50  per  cent,  and  production  is 
about  35  to  40  per  cent.  Pomeroy  Bend 
has  about  50  per  cent,  production  while  Cam- 
"bridge  and  Crooksville  report  about  40  per 
cent,  output. 

The  domestic  trade  is  firm  in  every  re- 
gard. Demand  from  dealers  is  strong  and 
all  ask  for  immediate  shipment.  Retail 
stocks  arfl  depleted  and  few  have  any  re- 
serves to  speak  of.  In  a  few  instances  deal- 
ers had  25  to  40  cars  of  coal  come  in  when 
the  fuel  regulations  were  lifted,  but  those 
were  exceptional  cases.  Consumers  have 
placed  orders  for  larger  deliveries  and  many 
are  in  the  market  for  their  remaining  win- 
ter's supply  of  fuel.  Retail  prices  are  still 
unsteady,  depending  on  the  price  paid  by 
the  dealer.  A  tendency  to  standardize  these 
prices  is  noted  now  Hockiner  lump'  retails 
prices  $6  @  $6.50,  while  mine-run  is  about  25 
@50  cents  less.  Pocahontas  lump  is  quite 
scarce  and  sells  around  $S*.50,  Some  Poca- 
liontas  mine  run  is  found  West  Virginia 
splints  retail  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7.50 
for  lump  and  $7  for  mine  run. 

The  steam  trade  is  also  strong  with  the 
possible  exception  of  screening  where  there 
is  a  sliffht  slackening.  Steam  plants  are  in 
the  market  for  reserve  stocks  as  they  used 
np  a  large  nart  of  surplus  during  the  sus- 
pension. Rubber  plants  are  good  purchasers 
and  the  same  is  true  of  iron  and  steel  con- 
cerns. Public  institutions  and  public  ser- 
vice concerns  are  buying  actively.  General 
manufacturing  is  also  in  the  market.  Rail- 
roads are  not  taking  a  large  tonnage  at  the 
present  time 

CINCINNATI 

Coal  receipts  in  the  local  market  last 
•week  were  curtailed  because  of  the  Christ- 
mas holiday.  There  was  little  or  no  change 
over  the  previous  week,  the  car  shortage 
still  remaining  the  prime  factor  for  hindering 
production. 

An  acute  car  shortage  throughout  all  the 
pnal-producine  regions  of  Wost  Virtrinia  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  this  week  largely  coun- 
terbalanced the  gains  made  in  the  produc- 
tion by  the  resumption  of  operations  on  a 
normal  scale  in  the  organized  fields  of  West 
Virginia.  Production  following  the  strike 
settlement  reached  its  ninnacle  about  the 
middle  of  last  week  in  West  Virginia  From 
that  time  on  the  dwindling  car  supply  cut 
down  the  output  from  day  to  day.  Local 
«oal   men    expected    the    car   shortage,    but    it 
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Biiuv  the  ^tt  iiv«  hiiK  buon  tetlled  bfcnunv 
producera  aru  uimldi'  lii  keep  pac«  with  their 
contracts.  Hr'.oipih  in  all  (.Tadea  of  cool 
wore  very  lii.'ht  thr  onliro  wvoU  Induntrial 
plants  have  been  making  a  demand  for  uteani 
coal  which  haa  been  about  evenly  mot  by 
dealers. 

It  ia  the  belief  of  oparalora  that  the  car 
8horta::(;  will  t-von  grow  worae  an  tlu'  new 
year  approucln-s,  owing  to  the  prc^suro  for 
cars  in  thi^  West.  Locally  the  situation  it 
satisfactory  when  considere<i  in  connection 
with  outside  conditions.  The  trade  in  not 
sufftring  from  the  lack  of  coal,  althuuch  it 
cannot  be  saiil  to  be  entirely  satiafied  with 
the  tonnage  on   hand. 

Jobbers  have  had  a  strenuous  time  filling 
the  orders  i>laccd  in  the  summer  anil  fall 
months.  These  orders  have  oecn  pretty  well 
cleaned  oflf  the  hooks  and  comparatively  few 
new  orders  are  being  received.  Reports 
show  that  the  receipts  of  bituminouH  coal 
here  for  the  last  week  were  far  from  normal 
owing  to  a  majority  of  the  miners  not  re- 
turning to  work  the  day  following  f'hrist- 
mas.  Operators  are  of  tho  opinion  that  as 
soon  as  the  railroads  remedy  the  car  short- 
age production  will  be  brought  to  normal,  as 
a  majority  of  the  mines  in  both  West  Vir- 
ginia and   Kentucky  are  back  to  work. 

DETROIT 
With  shipments  of  bituminous  still  falling 
short    of    the    movement    before    the    strike, 
free  coal  is  not  plentiful. 

Bituminous — \'arious  causes  appear  to  be 
interfering  with  the  restoration  of  bitumin- 
ous shipments  in  the  volume  that  was  ar- 
riving in  Detroit  before  the  recent  strike. 
Coal  is  coming  from  the  reopened  mines, 
but  in  smaller  quantity  than  before.  Job- 
bers say  this  is  in  i»art  due  to  insufficient 
supply  of  mine  labor,  owing  to  miners  in 
some  distrits  having  entered  other  lines  of 
industry,  and  in  part,  also,  to  the  inability 
of  the  mines  to  get  suflficient  car  supply  to 
handle    normal    shipments. 

Some  of  the  mines  that  were  shipping 
heavily  during  the  strike  period  are  reported 
to  be  sending  out  less  coal  now  either  be-» 
cause  of  the  inadequate  car  supply  or  be- 
cause the  mine  workers  feel  the  time  is 
opportune  for  taking  a  rest  to  celebrate  the 
holiday   period. 

The  consumers  of  steam  coal  who  have 
contracts  find  their  position  is  advantageous 
as  a  considerable  part  of  the  coal  now  mov- 
ing is  to  apply  on  these  obligations.  The 
operators,  however,  are  giving  notice  that 
prices  will  be  a  little  higher  than  at  first 
arranged  because  they  are  availing  them- 
selves of  the  contract  privilege  of  making 
adjustments  in  selling  price  to  meet  the 
higher  scale  of  wages  now  in  effect  at  the 
mines.  This  means  an  advance  of  25  or 
30c.  a  ton  in  cost  of  the  coal  to  the  buyer. 
With  the  supply  of  free  coal  very  much 
curtailed,  buyers  who  have  been  satisfied  to 
pick  up  coal  as  they  could,  without  con- 
tracts, are  finding  it  less  easy  to  meet  their 
requirements,  though  they  still  have  the 
privilege  of  buying  at  the  prices  established 
by  the  Fuel   Administration. 

Anthracite — Jobbers  say  that  a  week  or 
so  of  extremely  low  temperatures  would 
pro'bably  bring  such  an  active  demand  for 
anthracite  from  domestic  consumers  that  re- 
tail dealers  would  be  unable  to  supply  their 
customers.  Stocks  on  hand  are  of  small 
size,  while  shipments  are  irregular  with  de- 
livery uncertain.  The  improvement  that  was 
expecteii  to  materialize  following  the  close 
of  the  lake  navigation,    is  not   yet   apparent. 

Lake  Trade — Failing  to  force  a  passage 
through  ice  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  the 
ste.mier  B.  F.  Berry,  bound  from  Buffalo  to 
Milwaukee  with  10,000  tons  of  hard  coal, 
has  been  placed  in  winter  quarters  at  St. 
Tgnace,  Mich.,  without  removing  her  cargo. 

TORONTO 

Market  quiet.  Bituminous  supplies  ex- 
hausted Dealers  awaiting  shipments.  Gov- 
ernment  prices  not  yet  fl.xed.  Plenty  of  an- 
thracite on  hand. 

The    market    is    quiet    as    domestic    needs 
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ticip.it f     rr<  uivitiv    cooaidorable    cunaiifunienltt 

in     ili<!    i-our»ti    of    a    few    days.      Uuvernmont 

fur    cual    have    not    yet    been    ftied.    so 

'  lull      fur      wbulctalo      lota      cannot      be 

» a«    doatera    du    not     know     what     they 

will  be  nllowud  lu  cbaree  Hume  uf  tbu 
yards  hav«  binftll  quant  it  lt*Et  on  linnd  for 
thH    retail    trade        Thoro    .u  '  A    tup- 

idieh    of    anihracite    on    tbi-  oMbo 

ctoho   of    navi|[ation,    and    i>'  .    •     i«   sn- 

ticlpui«4i. 

Quutaliuna    for    abort    lona    art*    aa    followi: 

Retail— 

Anthracite,  egg,  atovo,  out  and  in-ato.|12.7& 

iVa    11.26 

Uituminoua  ■team 0.00 

Slack     a  .  00 

Dunieatlc  lump 0.00 

Cannel     12.00 

BIRMINOHAM 

Demand  for  steam  coal  good,  but  Dot 
■peclally  insistent.  Domestic  grades  scarce, 
the  supply  being  ver^  much  ehort  of  require- 
ments for  the  better  grades.  Output  of  coal 
considerably  reduced  during  the  hoUdayg. 
Car  supply  ample  to  move  all  coal  mined. 

The  demand  for  steam  cool,  though  not 
connidered  specially  Hironi;,  is  sufTirienl  to 
abKorb  all  the  coal  available  above  contract 
requirements  at  this  time,  as  the  mines  are 
making  heavy  shipments  to  contract  cus- 
tomers whose  quota  waa  entirely  or  partially 
diverted  to  other  couraen  during  govern- 
ment diKtribulion  of  fuel.  Until  such  de- 
layed Mhipnicnts  are  caught  up  with,  tb« 
tonnage  for  the  spot  trade  and  new  con- 
tracts will  necvRsarily  be  restricted.  Oper- 
ators are  very  cautions  in  taking  on  Aew 
busincsa  of  any  great  volume  in  the  woy 
of  contractu  until  conditions  become  more 
settled.  There  ia  no  surplus  coal  of  the  bel- 
ter grades  available,  but  some  tonnage  of 
Carbon  Hill  and  other  medium  and  lower 
grades  can  be  bad. 

Domestic  grades  continue  to  be  scarce. 
No  retail  yards  have  any  coMsiderablc  slock, 
but  the  retail  demand  at  this  time  ia  spas- 
modic, being  governed  by  the  changing 
weather  conditions,  and  the  receipts,  while 
light,    have    about    equalled    the   outgo    so    far. 

The  Alabama  field  produced  320.000  tona 
during  the  week  ending  Dec.  20,  as  per  flg* 
ures  compiled  for  the  Geological  Survey, 
closely  approximating  the  output  of  Oct.  25. 
1919,  of  334.000  tons,  which  was  the  record 
production  since  the  relinqu'shment  of  Gov- 
ernment control  last  January,  Production 
for  the  present  week  was  crippleiJ  consider- 
ably by  the  shortage  of  labor  during  the 
holidays.  Car  supply  continues  sufficient  to 
meet  all  requirements. 

LOUISVILLE 

Holiday  layoffs  and  car  shortage  holding 
back  production.  Demand  for  all  grades 
good.  Continued  mild  weather  making  sup- 
plies go  further.  No  serious  shortages  being 
reported. 

Operators  claim  that  holiday  layoffs  are 
further  decreasing  production  throughout  tho 
fields,  while  car  shortage  is  having  its  ef* 
feet,  as  many  mines  loailed  ui>  with  empties 
last  week  had  trouble  ia  .securing  supplies 
this  week.  Shipments  as  a  whole  have  been 
very  fair  up  U>  the  present  time.  However, 
miners  in  many  districts  have  not  returned 
to  work  in  any  great  numbers,  or  have 
walked  out  again  over  closed  shop  argn- 
ments. 

Operators  realize  the  need  for  collective 
bargaining  and  accord  it.  but  will  not  deal 
with  a  \inion,  and  it  is  merely  with  thu  men 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  work.  Real 
facts  of  the  case  probably  are  that  there  are 
many  small  mines  that  cannot  operate  profit- 
ably today  on  Government  prices,  and  there- 
fore are  down  and  making  no  effort  to  re- 
sume. Tho  wagon  mines  have  entirely  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  higher  wa^^es  and  reduced 
sales  values,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
tho  smaller  mines  are  not  turning  a   weel. 

The  retail  demand  for  coal  is  fair,  only 
there  is  not  being  any  special  activity  shown 
by  domestic  consumers  in  effort fs  to  Fccoro 
fuel.  Retailers  are  getting  fairly  g^"  1  do- 
liveries,  and  report  that  deliveries  -i:.^  mov- 
ing fairly  well,  but  at  that  there  i^n't  much 
snap    to    the   present    demand. 
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LottlsTill*  retftiUrs,  ai  a  whoU,  report 
that  profits  on  ihe  year  will  run  mach  fal- 
low normal,  due  to  tbe  fnct  that  aumraer 
stocking  waa  done  on  a  rery  low  margin  of 
profit,  and  winter  buaineRi  hat  not  been  auf- 
flcient  to  keep  the  rotailera  busy.  Jobber! 
report  very  little  buBlntis.  aa  they  could 
not  secure  coal  from  producer!,  who  are 
dealing  direct  with  industrial  bayera  and 
retailers. 

River  shipments  to  both  the  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  markets  were  hearier  during 
October  and  November,  due  largely  to  the 
strike  situation.  In  October,  LouisTiUe  re- 
ceived 4B23  tons  by  water,  as  against  4530 
tons  in  1918;  and  in  November,  4112  tons 
as  compared  with  569  tons  last  year.  Cin* 
cinnati  has  been  averaging  nicely  all  year, 
her  lowest  river  tonnage  being  11,613  -tons 
in  January,  with  197.503  tons  in  September. 
However,  in  July,  1918,  Cincinnati  received 
791.532  tons  by  river  in  one  month,  and 
hasn't  gone  beyond  the  100.000-ton  limit 
but  once  this  yeiir.  whereas  &he  shipped  in 
116.851  tons  in  May;  190,617  tons  in  Jnne 
and  781.532  tons  in  July,  1918.  However, 
her  shipments  this  year  have  been  much 
steadier  than  those  of  last  season.  Louis- 
ville in  1918  had  40.357  tons  in  July,  where- 
as her  best  showing  this  year  was  17,046 
tons  in  June.  There  has  been  good  river 
stages  all  year,  and  coal  has  been  received 
every   month,   but   tonnage   is  lacking. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Car  sapplies  very  poor.  Many  blast  fur- 
naces short  of  coke. 

Coke  car  supplies  in  the  Connellsville  reg- 
ion continue  to  be  very  scant,  and  production 
is  little  if  any  above  the  reduced  rate  of  Ihe 
one  week  in  which  there  was  Government 
limitation  of  output.  Conl  car  supplies  have 
been  fairly  plentiful.  All  the  coke  output 
appears  to  be  going  against  regular  con- 
tracts, leaving  nothing  to  be  offered  in  the 
open  market,  while  there  is  a  heavy  inquiry 
for  both  small  and  large  lots  of  furnace,  with 
a  moderate  run  of  inquiry  for  foundry  coke. 
One  consumer  has  canvassed  the  trade,  both 
the  beehive  producers  and  the  by-product  op- 
erations, for  10.000  tons  of  prompt  furnace 
coke  and  has  secured  nothing.  Nearly  all 
the  furnaces  interests  that  regularly  use 
Connellsville  coke  would  take  on  more  or 
less  if  available  at  the  Government  limit. 
All  the  furnaces  that  havo  contracts  for 
coke  are  hoi)ing  that  Government  price  con- 
trol will  be  continued  indefinitely,  as  they 
fear  removal  of  the  restriction  would  re- 
sult in  some  of  the  coke  that  is  due  on  con- 
tract being  sold  at  fancy  prices  for  prompt 
shipment.  The  market  remains  quotable  at 
Government  limits,  $6  for  furnace  and  $7 
for   fountlry.    per   net    ton    at    ovens. 


Middle  West 


MID-WEST    BEVIEW 

The  coal  market  In  the  Middlewest  Is  still 
far  from  settled.  The  same  spirit  of  un- 
certainty and  doubt  which  prevailed  Immedi* 
ately  before  and  during  the  strike  Is  still 
with  us.  This,  to  a  very  large  extent,  Is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  tbe  old 
powers  of  the  Fuel  Administration  are  now 
Invested  with  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, beaded,  of  course,  by  Walker  D. 
Hlnes. 

The  operators  and  jobbers  pf  Illinois  and 
Indiana  conl  have  not  forgotten  how,  earlier 
in  the  season.  Mr.  Hines'  organization  did 
everything  they  could  to  weaken  and  batter 
down  a  coal  market  which  was,  at  that  time, 
quite  weak  enough.  It  is  not  e.'caggeration 
to  say  that  the  coal  trade  is  not  looking  to 
Mr.  Hinea  for  any  favnrs. 

Before  the  strike  practically  all  the  pro- 
dncers  and  jobbera  of  gnoJ  coal  had  on 
their  books  enough  business  to  run  them  for 
some  time,  say  anywhere  from  six  lo  ten 
weeks,  perhaps  further.  This  being  the 
cane,  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  temporarily 
settled,  and  the  men  back  at  work,  the  oper- 
ators began  fltling  nil  of  their  old  orders  at 
the  old  pri'-es  They  were  entitled  to  do 
this  under  a  ruling  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion dateH  Nov.  13.  In  addition  to  shipping 
coal  at  the  old  prirei  a  n timber  of  opera- 
tors have  added  from  24c.  to  26c.  per  ton 
extra  on  to  the  pre-atrike  prices.  In  oihar 
words,  if  a  man  bought  a  car  of  good  south* 


am  Illinois  prepared  ooal  at  $8.25  at  mines, 
ha  now  pays  $3.60  or  $3.61  for  the  same 
thing.  This  is  strictly  within  the  rights 
of  the  operator,  as  all  of  their  contracts 
carry  a  clause  providing  for  additional  pay- 
ment should  the  cost  of  mining  be  increaaed. 
Beginning  in  the  middle  of  last  Bsptember 
the  coal  market  started  to  strengthen  and 
advance  slowly  but  surely.  The  summer 
months  in  this  territory  wert  particularly 
noteworthy  because  there  wua  practically  no 
demand  for  coal.  The  public  waa  not  inter- 
ested and  did  not  want  to  buy.  Aa  a  re- 
sult buying  was  very  largely  eonctntrated 
from  after  Sept.  15  to  Nov.  1,  the  date  of 
the  strike.  As  a  reault  Ihe  areragt  operator 
had  more  orders  on  his  books  than  be  could 
comfortably   take   care  of. 

Naturally  he  does  not  take  kindly  toward 
entering  orders  for  shipment  at  Government 
prices,  these  prices  approximately  are  $1.00 
per  ton  lower  than  the  orders  which  he  has 
on  file.  Of  course  some  of  the  larger  and 
better  known  operators  are  taking  care  of 
their  established  trade  whether  or  not  they 
had  orders  placed  prior  to  Nov.  1.  The 
situation  which  has  been  brought  upon  ns  is 
going  to  work  an  undeniable  hardship  on  a 
number  of  retail  dealers  and  factories,  be- 
cause they  cannot  pay  more  than  the  Gov- 
ernment price  for  the  coal,  and  the  operators 
have  80  much  higher  priced  business  already 
on  their  books  that  they  cannot  see  their 
way  clear  to  accept  further  obligations  at  a 
lower   price. 

The  car  situation  has  been  only  fair  since 
the  ending  of  the  strike,  and  indications  are 
that  it  will  not  improve  very  materially  as 
the  season  advances.  Coal  operators  read 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  a  definite  date  at 
last  has  been  set  for  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  private  ownership.  The  service  ren- 
dered by  the  railroads,  while  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
proved  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  op- 
erators. The  labor  situation  still  remains 
doubtful.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  men 
returned  to  work,  and  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  but  in  other  cases 
the  miners  are  showing  a  spirit  of  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction,  which  at  a  later  date  may  de- 
velop into  serious  trouble.  Uncertainty  is 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  situation  in  the 
middlewest. 

CHICAGO 

Taken  all  in  all  the  coal  situation  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  Very  few  factories  now  are 
liable  to  close  down  on  account  of  no  coal. 
Practically  every  householder  Is  fairly  well 
supplied. 

Chicago  is  now  back  to  normal,  as  all  re- 
strictions brought  about  by  the  conl  strike 
have  been  lifted.  Coal  from  diflferent  pro- 
ducing fields  in  Illinois  and  Imiiana  is  ar- 
riving in  the  city  in  liberal  quantities  and 
dealers  who  have  been  dangerously  out  of 
fuel  now  have  an  opportunty  to  renew  their 
stocks.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any- 
thing like  enough  coal  today,  but  there  is 
enough  to  keep  th«  wolf  from  the  door  for 
some   time. 

Anthracite  coal  continues  to  arrive  in  fair- 
ly satisfactory  quantities,  and  some  eastern 
coal  is  coming  in.  W'e  un<l  erst  and  that  the 
Uailroad  Administration  has  a  big  tonnage 
of  diverted  eastern  conl  on  hand  and  is  now 
undergoing  some  embarrassment  as  to  the 
disposition    of    this    diverted    tonnage. 

Bituminous   Coal 

Government  prices  for  bituminous  coal  are 
as  follows. 

Illinois 
Southern    Illinois — 
Franklin,     Saline    and    Williamson    Counties, 

etc. 

f.  0.  b.        Chicago 
Per  Ton       Rate  to 

Prepared  sizes $2.55  $1.82 

Mine   Run    2.35  1.55 

Screenings    2  .  05  1 .  55 

In    some    cases,    mines    with    extra    facilities 
for  preparing  cool   very  carefully,   are  allowed 
to   adtl    10c.   per   ton   for   special   preparation. 
Central    Illinois — 
Springfield    District 
Prepared    sizes    $2.55  1 .  32 

Mine    Run     2.85  1.32 

Screenings    2.05  1.32 

Northern   Illinois — 

Prcitared    sizes    $d.25  $1.24 

Mine  Run 3.00  1  .24 

Screenings    2.75  1.24 

Indian* 
Clinton  Fourth  Vein  District — 

Prepsred    sizes     $2.65  $1.27 

Mine    Run     2.86  1.^7 

Scraanings    2.06  1.37 


{.  0.  b.  Chicago 

Per  ToB  Rate  to 
Braail   Block — 

Prepared    aises     $3.60  $1.27 

Mine    Hun     S.30  1.27 

Screenings    2.05  1.27 

Knox   County.   Fifth  Vain  District — 

Prepared    sizes     $2.55  $1.87 

Mine   Run 2.85  1.87 

Screenings    ." .  .  .    2.06  1.17 

West  Virg^inia 
New  River  and   Pocahontas — 

Prepared    sizes     $2  .  60  $2.60 

Mine  Run 2.35  2.60 

Splint- 
Prepared   sizes    ..$2.75   to   $3.00  $2.60 

MIIiWATIEEE 

Following  are  the  current  prices  of  roal 
per  ton  at  Milwaukee.  *u  extra  charge  of 
75c.  per  ton  is  mnu©  on  coal  carried  into 
bins,  and  an  additional  charge  of  26c.  is 
added  on  all   orders  of  less  than  one  ton: 

Anthracite 

Chestnut    $12 .  70 

Stove    12 .  60 

Egg    12.40 

Pea    11.20 

Buckwheat   9.75 

'Bituminous 

West  Virginia,  splint  screened    8.00 

Hi-Heat    8.00 

Hocking,   screened    7.75 

Pittsburgh,    screened 7 '.  76 

Pocahontas  mine  run    8.75 

Pocahontas,    screened    11.00 

Cheerful   Chunks    0-50 

Smithing    8.75 

Cannel 12  .  00 

Steam  Coal 

Youghiogheny,   screened    7.00 

Youghiogheny,    pile   run    6 .  75 

Youghiogheny,    screenings    5.75 

Pittsburgh,   screened    6.75 

Pittsburgh,   pile  run    6.60 

Pittsburgh,    screenings    5.50 

Hocking,    screened    6. 75 

Hocking,   pile  run    6 .  50 

Hocking,    screenings    5.50 

West   Virginia,    splint  screened    7.00 

West   Virginia,   pile  run    7.00 

West   Virginia,    screenings 5.75 

Kentucky,    screened    7.75 

Kentucky,   pile  run    7 .  50 

Kentucky,    screenings    5  .  75 

Pocahontas,   mine  run    7.75 

Pocahontas,    screened    11.00 

Pocahontas,  screenings 6 .  75 

Smithing    7.75 

Kanawha   Gas    sold  up 

Bunker  Coal  for  Steamers  and  Tugs 

Pittsburgh,  lump 6.25 

Pittsburgh,    pile  run    6   00 

Youghiogheny,   lump    *.  .  .      6  .  50 

Youghiogheny,  pile  run    6   25 

ST.  LOUIS 

Conditions  almost  normal  In  St.  Iiouls. 
Good  demand  for  everything.  Mines  work- 
ing steady  with  plenty  of  equipment.  No 
high  grade  coal.  Country  conditions  still 
bad. 

The  local  Bituation  is  in  fine  shape,  every- 
thing considered.  The  weather  thus  far 
has  been  ideal.  It  has  been  just  cold  enough 
to  justify   an   even   demand    for   fuel. 

There  has  been  n  good  tonnage  of  Mt. 
Olive  and  Standard  coming  in  regularly,  thft 
mines  working  steady,  having  plenty  of 
equipment,  alt h ouch  most  of  it  is  eastern 
equipment,  principally  hoppers,  which  the 
trade  in  the  west  is  unaccustomed  to  using 
and  in  many  places  these  hoppers  cannot  be 
unloaded. 

There  is  practically  no  Franklin  Connty 
coal  coming  in  at  the  present  time  and  very 
little  from  f'arterville.  The  dealers  must 
pay  $3. 50(5^1. fiO  for  this  coal  when  the 
Governnu-nt  contends  that  the  price  should 
be  ^2.r->ri((p2  05.  The  dealers  in  St.  Louis 
and  vicinity  are  protesting  to  Washington 
and  have  asked  the  United  States  Attorney 
Gfincrhl  ru  lake  some  action  against  the 
Franklin  County  Operators*  Association  to 
con  pel  tl  ein  U)  ship  on  the  unfili-rl  nr.ltrs 
at    'he    price    prevailing   at    time   of    sinrment. 

There  is  not  anthrocite  coming  in  and 
practically    no    smokeless    coal. 

The  Gnvernment  price  prevails  on  Stan- 
dard and  Mt  Olive  coals,  being  $2.55®2  70 
for  the  domestic  Bires,  $2  fi5#2.50  for 
mine    run.     and     $2 .05® 2. 20     for    screenings. 

The  retail  prices  for  coal  are.  f.  0.  b.  side- 
walk, Carterville  $6.20,  Mt.  Olive  $5.70  And 
Standard   $5.45. 
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Let  the  Old  Year  Die 


By  R.  Dawson  Hall 


HE  NEW  YEAR  is  the  time  to  clear  the 
books,  to  forget  the  past  and  take  a 
bright,  fresh  view  of  things.  Too  many 
of  us  carry  over  glum  looks  and  bitter 
memories  into  the  New  Year  as  part  of  our  stock 
in  trade.  They  will  surely  never  pay  either  wages 
or  dividends.  Like  bad  debts,  the  sooner  we  write 
them  off  the  better. 

Let  us,  tlierefore,  dispose  of  our  mental  junk 
and  stale  stock  and  start  the  New  Year  afresh. 
There  is  a  selling  ijrice  for  cheeriness  and  optim- 
ism; for  the  brain  that  says  "Do  it,"  not  "It 
can 't  be  done ; ' '  and  for  the  hand  that  does  things 
and  does  not  hesitate. 

The  best  of  good  stock  to  lay  in  for  the  New 
Year  is  a  confidence  that  there  ^\\\\  be  difficulties, 
and  that  it  is  a  pleasure,  not  a  misfortune,  to  meet 
them.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  the 
child  who  crys  over  its  problems  and  the  manly 
little  fellow  who  says,  "That's  some  problem,  but 
I'll  bet  I  can  solve  it."  After  all,  disappoint- 
ments, difficuties,  misfortune  and  worries  change 
their  complexions  when  we  term  them  problems 
and  view  them  as  being  both  inevitable  and  easily 
solvable. 

"Breasting  the  waves"  and  "facing  the  storm" 
are  very  different  similes  from  "struggling 
against  innumerable  billows,"  and  the  difference 
is  all  in  the  point  of  view.  The  optimist  is  a  man 
who  can't  see  difficulties;  the  pessimist  is  he  who 
sees  them  and  whines  at  them  or  is  afraid  of  them. 
The  really  sane  man  is  he  who  sees  and  despises 
them,  confident  that  the  right  attitude  and  the 
right  action  will  meet  and  overthrow  them. 

After  all,  difficulty  is  inherent  in  accomplish- 
ment; censure  and  blame  are  the  daily  bread  of 
the  man  in  control  of  affairs;  discontent  and  dis- 
loyalty are  not  new  difficulties.  Every  man  who 
aspires  to  leadership  and  to  success  must  meet 
and  face  them.  If  he  is  the  right  man,  lie  will 
take  such  difficulties  for  granted.     He  will  forget 


the  past  and  have  a  keen  relish  for  the  battle  of 
tlie  present,  with  an  unwavering  reliance  on  the 
future. 

In  the  coming  year  there  can  be  no  better  advice 
than  the  now  somewhat  hackneyed,  "Turn  the 
dark  cloud  inside  out  and  smile,  smile,  smile." 
Difficulties  are  not  the  incidentals  of  business; 
they  are  business  itself.  No  industry  can  ever  be 
conducted  without  them.  The  only  sane  way  is  to 
look  at  their  overcoming  as  the  purpose  of  busi- 
ness, the  very  aim  of  industry.  Then  you  will 
meet  them  with  a  cheerful,  and  not  a  troubled,  re- 
sistance. 

Most  of  the  discontent  of  today  and  the  recrimi- 
nation arise  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  put  an 
equal  heroism  into  the  smaller  affairs  of  peace.  A 
big  loss,  a  big  trouble  steadies  and  straightens  us, 
but  a  disturbance  in  the  established  order  that  is 
merely  an  annoyance  finds  our  unguarded  spots. 
In  1920  let  us  get  back  to  the  Olympian  temper 
of  1918,  when  we  had  a  contempt  for  little  matters 
and  a  full  assurance  that  we  were  on  the  way  to 
large  accomplishments. 

There  is  in  us  all  a  sense  of  finality  and  fatality 
in  dealing  with  maniniate  bodies,  and  all  the 
shortcomings  of  such  things  never  trouble  us  as 
much  as  the  ineptitudes  of  human  kind.  If  we 
could  only  be  as  patient  about  the  ^vrongfulness 
of  Imman  nature  as  we  are  about  the  inflictions 
'caused  by  material  things,  there  would  be  far  less 
irritation  and  spleen  in  business  life. 

A  not  very  wise  French  king  who  combined 
clock  making  and  statecraft  wisely  remarked  that 
if  he  could  not  make  his  clocks  keep  time  he  could 
not  expect  to  make  his  people  keep  straight.  He 
had  a  keen  sense  that  human  nature  rebels  more 
readily  against  a  human  foible  than  against  a 
physical  phenomenon.  But  mere  protest  and  de- 
nuniciation  will  not  help.  AAHiat  is  needed  is  con- 
structive thought  and  circumventive  action  un- 
hampered by  worry. 
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Possibilities  of  the  Geophone  in  Locating  Mine  Fire 

Areas* 

Many  of  the  Inventions  Brought  About  as  a  Direct  Result  of  the  War  are  Assuming  Important 

Places  in  the  Arts  of  Peace.     Among  These  Is  the  Geophone,  a  Sensitive  Mechanism 

Developed  by  French  Sappers,  and  Now  Used  to  Advantage  in  Locating  Mine  Fires 

By   L.    D.   TracyI   and   Allan  LeightonJ 


ONE  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  the  coal  mining 
industry  is  subjected  is  the  occurrence  of  fires  on  the 
inside  of  mines.  Often  not  only  property,  but  life 
Itself,  is  endangered  and  at  such  times  a  rapid  location  of 
fhe  limits  of  the  fire  area  is  imperative,  if  no  fatalities  are 
.to  ensue. 

In  the  past,  the  only  means  of  definitely  ascertaining  this 
area  has  been  by  an  exploration  of  the  supposed  danger  zone 
by  men  trained  in  the  use  of  oxygen  breathing  apparatus 
which  enables  them  to  withstand  the  deadly  gases  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  the 
coal.  In  mines  generating 
A  quantity  of  explosive  gas, 
commonly  known  as  me- 
tbane  or  "Are  damp",  this 
1b  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
undertaking.  Moreover,  the 
Intense  heat  from  the  burn- 
ing coal  often  prevents  a 
near  approach  to  the  fire. 
If  some  means  could  be  de- 
vised by  which  the  location 
of  a  fire  area  could  be 
traced  on  the  surface,  it 
would  be  of  inestimable 
Talue  In  mine  recovery 
work. 

During  the  late  war  quite 
a  simple  instrument,  known 
as  the  geophone,  was  de- 
veloped by  French  scientists 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
the  sapping  and  mining  op- 
erations of  the  Germans. 
Bince  the  War,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  original  model  has 
been  improved  by  American  engineers. 

This  Instrument,  briefly,  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  physi- 
cian's stethoscope,  and  has  been  amply  described  in  the 
technical  press.  The  principal  advantage  over  other  lis- 
tening devices  lies  In  the  absence  of  any  electric  battery,  to- 
gether with  its  extreme  sensitiveness  to  sound  waves. 

Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  engineers  connected 
■with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  have  been  carrying 
on  a  system  of  Investigations  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  the  geophone  for  use  In  determining  the  location  of  any 
men  who  might  be  entombed  In  a  mine  through  a  fall 
of  rock,  or  by  deadly  gases  produced  in  an  explosion.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  Investigations,  there  has  been  de- 
veloped the  possibility  of  definitely  locating,  with  the 
ceophone,  a  fire  area  In  a  burning  coal  mine,  and  thus  enable 
the  planning  of  a  systematic  method  for  extinguishing  the 
Are. 


rji — irii — in  I — ifpt — ini — ini — irnr-^  irjlr 
\  Supposed      \     i"*  Erifry 
•  Fire  Area       J 


'^^  Stopping 
X  Door 


Ventilating  Current 
AirCurrent  Reversed 


FIO.  1.     DIAGRAM  OF  A   MINE   VENTILATING   SYSTEM 
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Several  tests  have  been  made  at  mines  in  which  fires  have 
been  known  to  have  been  burning,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  sounds  caused  by  the  fire  and 
which  were  transmitted  through  the  intervening  strata  to 
the  geophone;  also  to  identify,  if  possible,  these  sounds 
with  the  phenomena  causing  them,  In  all  cases  so  far 
tested,  these  sounds  at  the  different  mine  flies  have  been 
identical. 

In  connection  with  the  practical  use  of  the  gcop;:  up  !a 
the  accurate  location  of  mine  fires,  one  of  the  m.)>--    ir 

portant  adjuncts  is  a   i<iu^- 

print  or  other  plan,  wivlcn 
accurately  shows  the  more 
important  surface  land- 
marks such  as  houses,  town- 
ship roads,  steam  and  elec- 
tric roads,  etc.  in  their 
proper  relation  to  the  un- 
derground workings.  ThlB 
may  readily  be  seen  from 
the  fact,  that  no  matter  how 
definite  a  surface  location 
of  the  fire  area  may  be 
made  by  the  geophone,  it  !• 
useless  unless  the  corre- 
sponding location  under- 
ground can  be  Identified. 

It  is  also  advisable  to 
have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  surface  elevations  be- 
cause any  attempt  to  use  the 
geophone  beyond  certain 
limits  in  the  thickness  of 
the  cover  would  prove  fu- 
tile. These  limits  have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  ia 
hoped  that  they  will  be  defined  by  further  experimentation. 
It  is  possible  that  in  case  the  cover  is  too  heavy,  a  location 
may  be  determined  by  using  the  geophone  in  the  interior  of 
the  mine.  The  main  obstacle  to  Inside  listening  lies  In  the 
fact  that  the  smoke  and  gas  from  the  fire  would  probably 
prevent  a  near  enough  approach  to  the  burning  area  to  make 
an  accurate  location. 

Fig.  No.  1  illustrates  In  a  general  way  the  ventilating 
system  of  a  typical  coal  mine.  By  observing  th'  direction 
of  the  arrows  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  fan  Is  a  blowing 
fan,  which  is  forcing  the  air  into  the  mine.  On  entrjes  Nos. 
23,  24,  25,  are  shown  doors  which  permit  passage  up  and 
down  the  entry,  yet  at  the  same  time  directing  the  air  to 
the  proper  channels.  In  case  a  particular  section  of  a  mine 
is  on  fire,  and  men  are  known  to  be  behind  the  burning 
area,  It  Is  essential  to  learn  its  exact  location  In  order  that 
the  air  current  can  be  so  regulated  that  If  possible,  the  com- 
bustion gases  may  be  diverted  from  them  by  a  change  In  the 
air  current;  or  If  no  lives  are  In  danger,  It  Is  et;ually  es- 
sential to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  fire  area  In  order  to 
control  the  ventilation  so  that  a  determination  may  be  mad* 
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as  to  where  stoppings  may  be  built  which  will  elTectlvely 
prevent  any  fresh  air  from  reaching  the  flames  and  thereby 
furnish  oxygen  for  further  combustion.  It  this  can  be  ac- 
complished, and  the  fire  area  sealed  off,  in  time  the  lire  will 
be  smothered  for  lack  of  air  necessary  to  support  combus- 
tion. 

As  an  Illustration,  suppose  a  fire  should  originate  on  No. 
84  entry  in  Fig.  1.  Then  by  following  the  direction  of 
the  arrows  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion would  be  carried  with  the  air  and  reach  the  men 
■working  on  No.  23  entry.  If  for  any  reason,  such  as  a  fall 
of  slate  or  roof,  these  men  could  not  reach  fresh  air  they 
would  probably  be  overcome.  If  by  the  use  of  a  geopbone, 
the  fire  area  could  be  quickly  located  and  platted  on  a  map, 
as  shown  by  the  broken  line,  the  ofilcials  of  the  mine  could 
readily  see  that  by  reversing  the  air  currents,  fresh  air 
would  be  supplied  to  the  men,  enabling  them  to  exist  until 
assistance  could  be  given  them.  The  reversed  air  currents 
are  indicated  by  the  dotted  arrows  in  Fig.  1,  and  from  an 
Inspection  of  the  location  of  the  Are  area  on  the  plan,  th? 
best  means  for  sealing  on  ihe  danger  zone  could  be  worked 
out.  This  is  a  simple  case,  but  serves  to  illustrate  thp 
possibilities  of  the  utility  of  the  geopbone  in  mine  fires.  It 
1b  in  the  determination  of  this  flre  area  that,  in  the  future. 
It  Is  hoped  the  geopbone  will  play  an  important  part. 

In  three  instances  In  which  the  geophone  has  been  tested 
for  this  purpose,  the  results  have  been  highly  encouraging. 
One  of  these  occurred  at  a  mine  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
At  this  mine,  the  coal  comes  quite  near  to  the  surface  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  power  plant,  and  it  is  supposed  that  somd 
years  ago  the  heat  from  the  boiler  ashes  penetrated  the 
few  feet  of  surface  and  In  time  Ignited  the  coal  pillars  un- 
derneath. As  this  section  of  the  mine  had  been  pretty 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  abandoned,  little  attention  ha-J 
been  paid  to  the  flre.  Recently,  however,  indications 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  was  approaching  danger- 
ously near  to  one  of  the  entries,  used  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  miners  going  to  and  from  their  working  places, 
In  the  main  part  of  the  mine,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  safeguard  this  entry.  In  this  instance,  while  the  exact 
Bite  of  the  flre  was  not  known,  yet  the  knowledge  of  its 
general  location  was  such  that  the  work  of  protecting  the 
entry  could  be  effectively  carried  on.  Briefly  this  consisted 
of  sinking  boreholes  from  the  surface,  so  located  that  a 
thick  mixture  of  clay  and  water  could  easily  flow  by  gravity 
through  them  to  the  w^orkings  below  and  form  a  mud 
barrier  between  the  fire  and  the  threatened  entry. 


FIO    2.     FIKE   AREA    AS    SHOWN    BY    GEOPHONE  \ 

During  the  course  of  the  hydraulic  filling  operations,  engi- 
neers of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  decided  to  make  a  test  of  the 
geophone  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
utilize  this  instrument  in  locating  fire  areas,  and  if  so,  to 
work  out  a  practical  method  of  operation  for  future  use. 

The  geophone  was  placed  on  the  surface  directly  over 
the  supposed  flre  area.  Sounds  could  be  plainly  heard 
through  the  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  surface,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  if  currents  of  air  were  being  drawn  through  th« 
crevices  in  the  rocks.  This  might  be  caused  by  the  air 
currents  induced  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal.  In  addition, 
sounds  of  breaking  and  falling  rock  vere  noted,  caused  no 
doubt  by  the  disintegration  of  the  coal  and  slate  under  th« 
influence  of  the  heat.  The  geophone  was  then  moved  to 
mother  position  where  the  same  sounds  were  heard.  Thta 
procedure  was  continued  until  the  sounds  were  too  faint  to 


FIG.   3.     DETERMINATION  OF  A  FIRE  AREA  IN  A  MINE  HAVINO    300  FEET  OF  COVERING 
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be  noticed.  In  this  manner  the  line  defining  what  mighi 
be  called  the  "sound  area"  was  determined.  Fig.  2  indi- 
cates the  location  of  this  area.  The  geophone  was  then 
taken  into  the  mine  and  tests  were  made  by  placing  the 
apparatus  in  niches  out  in  the  side  of  the  entry  marked 
"manway",  and  it  was  found  that  sounds  similar  to  those 
noted  on  the  surface  could  be  heard  only  at  one  point  in 
the  entry,  marked  "A".  It  will  be  seen  that  this  point  is 
on  that  part  of  the  rib  nearest  to  the  "fire  urea"  as  locate'! 
on  the  surface. 

This  location  by  the  geophone  has  been  substantiated  by 
an  exploring  party  wearing  breathing  apparatus,  which 
penetrated  the  affected  area.  The  fire  could  then  be  easiU" 
seen  in  No.  1  room  stump  on  First  Right  entry. 


Only  One  Coal  Stripping  in 
British  Columbia 

This  illustration  sbows  the  stripping  at  No.  3  mine  of 
the  Corbin  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  East  Kootenay  District, 
British  Columbia.  It  is  the  one  instance  of  a  strip-pit  coal 
mine  in  that  province  though  opportunities  for  stripping 
coal  are  doubtless  numerous.  The  mine  is  locally  known 
as  the  "Big  Showing."  The  coal  is  stripped  and  loaded  Into 
dump  cars,  and  another  shovel  is  used  to  load  the  coal 
into  the  railroad  cars. 

Four  separate  benches  are  being  cut  and  this  prevents 
interference  In  the  stripping  and  loading.     The  railroad  In 


FIRES   HAVE    CHARACTERISTIC   SOUND 

A  second  test  was  made  with  the  geophone  at  a  mine 
fire  which  occurred  at  a  mine  in  the  Connellsville  coking 
region.  In  this  instance  a  fire  had  been  burning  on  the 
surface  which  caved  thus  allowing  the  fire  access  to  the 
mine,  and  the  fire  area  was  more  or  less  definitely  known. 
However,  this  was  rather  an  advantage  as  it  served  to 
determine  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  sounds  charac- 
teristic of  a  mine  fire.  It  was  found  that  these  sounds  re- 
sembled quite  closely  those  which  had  been  observed  at 
the  fire  in  the  mine  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  test  made  at  a  mine  having  a  cover 
of  about  three  hundred  feet.  After  the  fire  had  started, 
men  equipped  with  breathing  apparatus  approached  near 
enough  to  locate  approximately  the  fire  area,  marked  the 
"origin  of  the  fire."  It  will  also  be  noted  that  a  railroad 
track  on  the  surface  runs  a  short  distance  from  this  point. 
The  distance  from  the  point  of  curve  of  the  track  (marked 
"X")  to  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  scaled  on  the  mine  map. 

Accompanied  by  the  engineer  of  the  coal  company  owning 
the  mine,  the  Bureau's  representatives  walked  down  the 
track  to  the  point  of  curve  above  mentioned  and  measured 
out  therefrom  the  same  distance  which  had  previously  been 
scaled.  Placing  the  geophone  on  the  ground  at  this  point, 
heavy  dull  sounds  were  audible,  as  if  pieces  of  rock  or 
elate  (weighing  perhaps  fifty  pounds  or  more)  had  been 
dropped  eight  or  ten  feet.  These  sounds  were  traced 
throughout  an  area  indicated  on  Fig.  3  by  a  heavy  irregular 
line.  The  surface  contained  In  the  areas  represented  bv 
the  irregular  broken  lines  was  tested,  but  no  distinct  sounds 
were  noticed.  It  will  be  seen,  from  an  inspection  of  Fig. 
3,  that  the  "sound  area"  is  directly  over  the  origin  of  the 
fire  as  determined  by  the  geophone. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  note  that  a 
gas  pipe  line  was  located  by  the  geophone,  and  the  throb- 
bings  of  a  pump  some  two  miles  distant  were  distinctly 
recognized.  > 

THICKNESS  OP  OVERBURDEN  TO  BE  DETERMINED 

There  now  remains  the  problem  of  determining  the  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  strata,  through  which  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  a  mine  fire  may  be  definitely  heard.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  such  sounds  as  those  produced  by  the  blo« 
of  a  sledge  on  the  rib  of  a  mine  may  be  distinguished 
through  300  ft.  of  surface,  and  under  favorable  conditions, 
500  feet.  Also  the  same  sounds  will  be  transmitted  hori- 
zontally through  coal  seams  from  600  to  1500  feet  in  th.3 
ordinary  workings  of  a  coal  mine.  From  these  data  It  Is 
hoped  that  a  mine  fire  area  may  be  traced  through  a  fairly 
heavy  surface. 

If  this  can  be  successfully  accomplished,  It  would  seem 
as  If  the  use  of  the  geophone  would  be  of  great  assistance 
In  the  fighting  of  mine  fires  and  In  the  rescue  of  entombed 
men. 


IIJ.USTRATING  THE  OPEN  CUT  AT  THE  No.  3  MINE  OP  THE 
CORBIN  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

the  open  cut  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  the  steam  shovel 
being  on  the  inside  and  the  track  on  the  outside.  Where 
the  coal  is  hard,  the  material  is  blasted. 

A  standard-gauge  railroad  eight  miles  long  runs  with 
switchbacks  up  to  this  mine.  The  grade  is  steep  despite 
the  switchbacks,  for  the  elevation  of  the  stripping  is  6,200 
ft.  above  sea  level.  Mvich  snow  is  encountered,  and  In 
winter  the  snowplow  is  busy. 

The  pocket  of  coal  now  being  worked  is  280  ft.  thick. 
It  Is  estimated  to  contain  1.000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  ratio 
of  coal  exposed  to  surface  removed  is  2  to  1  Instead  of  1 
to  10  as  is  the  case  111  some  Kansas  t^rlpplngs. 
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Igiiilioii  I'esls  oi'  K.vplosives 


By    W.    J.    MONTCOMEBY* 
rUtsburi;)!,   I'enu. 


BECAUSE  OF  SEVERAL  accidental  ignitions  of  black 
blasting  powder  in  kegs,  which  were  attributed  to 
open  flame  lamps  or  to  contact  with  electrical  cir- 
cuits, the  following  tests  were  carried  out  to  determine  the 
possibility  of  ignition  by  the  above  causes. 

The  first  test  was  that  of  ignition  by  open  flame  lamps. 
This  was  conducted  in  order  to  determine  the  possibility  of 
igniting  black  blasting  powder  contained  within  kegs  by  the 
naked  llame  of  a  lamp  such  as  a  mine  might  carry.  The 
explosives  upon  which  the  test  was  made  were: — 1.  Un- 
glazed  FFF  black  blasting  powder  pressed  in  rollers  and 
packed  in  two  12Vi-lb.  sausage-like  double  thickness  paper 
cartridges,  which  were  in  turn  packed  in  long  25-Ib.  sheet- 
iron  kegs  witli  slip-on  tops.  The  powder  and  container 
were  those  employed  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.     The    samples    used 


as    B^ 


were    denominated 
2549,  A,   B,   etc. 

The  next  sample  was  FFF 
black  blasting  powder 
(glazed)  packed  in  bulk 
25-lb.  to  the  keg.  The  kegs 
were  of  the  common  or 
short  type  as  used  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  and 
the  samples  tested  were  de- 
nominated B — 2571,  A,  B, 
etc.     The  serial  numbers  are  shown  in  Tables  1  and  2. 

Each  keg  was  denominated  by  letter.  Thus,  B — 2549 — A 
and  B — 254  9 — B  indicates  two  separate  kegs  of  the  same 
powder. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  two  permissible  explosives 
and  one  sample  of  dynamite  were  also  Ignited.  These 
were:  One — A  permissible  explosive  of  class  1-a.  This  was 
denominated  D — 2538 — A.  Two — A  permissible  explosive  of 
class  4.  This  was  denominated  B — 2403 — A.  Three — A 
sample  of  40  per  cent,  straight  nitroglycerin  dynamite. 
This  was  denominated  B — 2335.  All  of  these  high  explo- 
sives were  packed  in  1  %  X  8-in.  cartridges.  The  keg  num- 
bers, as  indicated  above,  are  used  throughout  this  article. 

The  apparatus  employed  was  as  follows:  For  the  lamp 
Ignition  test  a  keg  rack  was  constructed.  To  a  12-in.  base 
board  two  side  boards  18-in.  long  were  nailed.  The  lamps 
were  placed  on  a  board  or  "carriage"  which  slid  between 
guides  on  the  base  board  so  that  the  flange  could  be  pulled 
under  the  keg  from  a  safe  distance.  Two  sheet-iron  wind 
shields  were  placed,  one  on  the  base  board  and  one  on  the 
carriage  so  that  when  the  lamp  was  in  place  It  was  only 
slightly  affected  by  the  gentle  breeze  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing some  of  the  tests.  The  keg  was  placed  across  the  two 
side  boards  and  secured  with  wedges  in  a  position  with  its 
axis  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  rack.  The  flame  was  ap- 
plied to  the  center   (lengthwise)   of  the  keg. 

In  the  comparative  tests  with  permissibles  and  dynamite 
the  same  rack  was  employed.  It  was,  however,  lined  with 
sheet  iron  so  as  to  prevent  too  rapid  combustion  of  Ihe 
wood.  Four  cartridges  of  the  explosive  were  wired  around 
a  %-in.  copper  rod  which  was  placed  across  the  rack  as  In 
the  case  of  the  keg. 

In  all  cases,  the  distance  from  the  top  of  this  wick  to  the 
powder  keg  or  explosive  was   %-in. 


Because  several  disastrous  explosions  of  black  powder 
and  other  explosives  have  been  attributed  to  ignition  from 
open  flame  lamps  or  to  the  container  completing  an  elec- 
tric circuit,  the  series  of  experiments  here  described  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  determine  the  possibility  of  an  ex- 
plosive being  ignited  by  either  of  these  means.  The  re- 
sults secured  substantiate  the  belief  that  powder  or  other 
explosive  could  be  thus  detonated. 


'Assistant   Explosives  Engineer, 
Station.   Pittsburgh,   Penn. 


V .    S.    Bureau   o(   Mines  Experiment 


Two  klndB  of  lampa  were  employed  burniug  two  diflercnt 
fuels:  One — An  open  Qame  driver's  lamp.  This  lamp  was 
3A  in-  l>lt;h  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  spout,  the  ef- 
fective Inside  diameter  of  tlie  spout  used  being  A  In.  Two 
— An  open  llaiiie  miner's  lamp.  This  lamp  was  2%  In.  high 
from  the  base  to  the  lop  of  the  spout,  while  the  effective 
inside  diameter  of  the  Kpout  was  ii  In.  In  both  lamps  the 
spout  was  double-walled. 

The  lamps  were  wicked  with  medium  wicking  and  when 
"sunshine"  was  used,  the  brass  rod  was  placed  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  wick.  In  all  cases,  the  lamp  was  burned  at  least 
30  min.  at  some  time  prior  to  the  test.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
keg  rack,  types  of  kegs,  lamps  and  typical  results  of  ex- 
plosion. 

In  conducting  these  tests,  the  procedure  was  as  follows: 

The  explosive  was  first 
placed  In  the  rack.  All 
kegs  of  B — 254  9  were 
placed  so  that  a  part  of  the 
cartridge  was  In  contact 
with  the  keg  at  the  point 
heated.  Where  two  or  more 
trials  were  made  on  the 
same  keg,  an  unscorched 
part  of  the  cartridge  was 
placed  in  contact  with  the 
keg  where  heat  was  applied 
in  each  instance.  The  lamp  was  then  lighted.  The  ob- 
servers retired  to  a  safe  distance  and  the  lamp  was  pulled 
under  the  keg  and  the  time  noted.  The  results  were  also 
noted  as  they  transpired. 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  shown  in  tabular  form  In 
Table  1. 

There  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  concussi|)n 
arising  from  the  explosion  of  B — 2571  and  B — 2549,  in  all 
cases  that  of  the  former  being  more  violent.  This  was  to 
be  expected  as  the  powder  was  in  bulk,  so  that  the  flame 
could  travel  more  rapidly.  The  confinement  was  also 
greater,  as  in  B — 2549,  the  cover  was  held  on  only  for  fric- 
tion. 

The  products  of  combustion  of  the  black  powder  attacked 
paint  vigorously  even  at  a  distance  of  4  0  ft.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  hot  sodium  carbonate. 

Photographs  were  made  at  the  moment  of  ignition  of 
several  tests.  These  are  shown  in  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4.  All 
of  the  experiments  here  described  were  carried  out  at  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  Explosive  Experiment  Station  at  Bruce- 
ton,  Penn.  They  were  conducted  by  A.  B.  Coates  and  my- 
self. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  upon 
the  possibility  of  Ignition  of  explosives  by  electric  energy, 
the  object  being  to  determine  the  possibility  of  firing  a  keg 
of  black  blasting  powder  when  the  walls  of  the  keg  com- 
plete an  electric  circuit.  The  tests  in  this  series  of  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  on  B — 2571. 

The  apparatus  in  this  case  consisted  of  two  empty  powder 
kegs  of  the  short  type  tied  together  with  twine  while  a 
common  stranded  cable  was  soldered  to  each.  The  cable  was 
then  connected  to  one  side  of  a  220-volt  circuit  fed  by  a 
250-volt,  210-amp.  direct-current  motor  run  from  a  genera- 
tor. Two  more  kegs  were  prepared  In  the  same  manner 
and  connected  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  circuit.  The  kegs 
were  then  placed  horizontally  in  a  frame  which  held  the 
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FIG.  1.     APPARATUS    FOR    IGNITION    OP    BLACK    BLASTING 

POWDER   IN   25-PODND   KEGS   BY   OPEN    FLAMS    LAMPS 

AND   RESULTS   OF  TWO   IGNITIONS. 

adjacent  kegs  of  opposite  polarity  1  in.  apart.  The  frame 
was  so  arranged  that  the  keg  to  be  tested  could  be  placed  on 
top  of  the  other  kegs  thus  bridging  the  circuit.  The  keg 
tested  was  fitted  with  a  rocker  arm  which  permitted  its 
being  rolled  back  and  forth  on  the  electrically  charged  kegs. 

The  instruments  in  the  line  were  as  follows:  In  the 
engine  room,  one  volt  meter,  an  ammeter,  a  No.  2  circuit 
breaker  and  a  No.  2  line  switch,  at  the  testing  ground  there 
were  installed  a  circuit  breaker  No.  1  and  a  No.  1  line 
switch. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  empty  powder  kegs,  frame  and  switch- 
board at  the  testing  ground  before  test  M — 1576.  The  keg 
of  powder  B — 3571 — C  is  not  in  place. 

The  procedure  pursued  in  connecting  these  tests  was  as 
follows:  The  circuit  breaker  No.  2,  line  switch  No.  2  and 
circuit  breaker  No.  1  were  closed.  A  keg  was  placed  in  the 
rack.  It  was  then  rolled  back  and  forth  over  the  empty 
kegs  and  while  being  thus  moved,  the  empty  kegs  were 
thrown  on  the  line  by  means  of  line  switch  No.  1.  The 
results  of  this  procedure  were  then  noted. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  in  table  2,  and  a 
photograph  taken  at  the  moment  of  ignition  during  test 
M — -1576  shows  the  detonation  of  a  25-lb.  short  keg  of  FFF 
black  blasting  powder  while  bridging  a  220-volt  circuit. 
During  these  series  of  tests,  E.  J.  Gleim,  of  the  electrical 
section,  coiiperated  with  Mr.  Coates  and  the  writer. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  series  of  experi- 
ments are  as  follows: 


1.  That  black  blasting  powder  of  the  type  tested  can 
be  ignited  in  kegs  by  open  flame  lamps. 

2.  That  a  keg  of  black  blasting  powder  can  be  ignited 
through  the  completion  of  an  electric  circuit  passing 
through  the  walls  of  the  keg  even  though  several  con- 
tainers of  the  same  kind  are  in  the  circuit,  providing  an 
arc  is  drawn. 

3.  That  open  flame  lamps  should  not  be  used  near  black 
blasting  powder  even  if  in  unopened  kegs. 

4.  That  since  the  current  required  to  ignite  a  keg  of 
black  blasting  powder  seemed  to  be  less  than  160  amp.,  and 
is  certainly  less  than  210  amp.,  and  since  a  single  mine 
motor  with  a  full  trip  will  draw  a  current  of  this  order  of 
magnitude,  all  practicable  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
keep  kegs  of  black  blasting  powder  away  from  electrical 
circuits  at  all  times. 

5.  When  hauled  in  a  motor  trip,  black  blasting  powder 
should  always  be  inclosed  in  nonconductive  receptacles. 
Dry  wood,  blind  nails,  or  fiber,  are  appropriate  nonconduc- 
tive materials. 

6.  Black  blasting  powder  should  not  be  placed  nearer 
than  5  ft.  to  an  electrical  circuit. 

7.  Excellent  recommendations,  laws  or  rules  covering 
the  subject  discussed  in  this  article  are  as  follows: 

(A.)  From  the  mining  laws  of  West  Virginia,  1915, 
Sec.  80,  p.  48: — "Where  permissible  explosives  are  used, 
the  detonators  and   explosives  shall  be  kept  separate;    no 


FIG.  2.     25-POUND   KEG   OF  FFF    BLACK   BLASTING   POWDER 

IB2571D)    AT    MOMENT   OF    IGNITION  BY    OPEN    FLAME 

DRU'ER'S    LAMP.       (TEST    M-1577) 


FIG.   5.     VIEW   OF   EXPLOSIVES    EXPEKIMENT    STATION   DURING 

DEDICATORY    EXERCISES.     APPARATUS    FOR    ELECTRICAL 

IGNITION    TESTS    SHOWN   IN    LEFT    BACKGROUND 

black  powder^  jjigh  explosives  or  detonators  shall  be  hauled 
on  any  trip  operated  by  electric  haulage  motors  unless  In- 
closed in  nonconducting  boxes  approved  by  the  district  In- 
spector." 

(B.)  From  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of 
California  Mine  Safety  Rules,  1916,  Sec.  45  p.  63: — "Ex- 
plosives shall  not  be  placed  or  left  within  5  ft.  of  live  elec- 
tric wires." 

(C.)  Recommendations  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
by  the  coroner's  jury  investigating  the  disaster  in  the  Balti- 
more tunnel  No.  2,  Wilkes-Barre,  Fenn.,  Coal  Mine  Fatali- 
ties, June,  1919,  p.  16.  "That,  in  order  to  minimize  dan- 
ger from  blasting  powders  and  explosives  carried  in  the 
workings  in  the  mines,  all  powder  or  explosives  shall  be 
transported  in  separate  and  distinct  trains;  that  in  no  case 
shall  it  be  permitted  that  men  ride  in  the  same  cars  or  In 
the  same  trains  with  said  powder  or  explosives. 

Where  electric  motive  power  is  used,  the  powder  should 
be  encased  in  containers  of  nonconducting  and  noncom- 
bustible  material  and  that  the  only  persons  permitted  to 
accompany  said  powder  or  explosives  on  cars  or  trains 
supplied  with  such  motive  power  shall  be  the  persons  neces- 
sary to  man  the  mechanism  employed." 

(D.)  From  the  Department  of  Labor,  State  of  Michi- 
gan,   Act   Regulating   the   Operation   of   Coal   Mines,    1913, 
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FIG.  3.     25rOUNI1   KEG   OP  FFF   BLACK   BLASTING    POWDEK    (B  JiTlK)    AT    MUMKNT    UK    IGNITION    BY    OI'KN    FLAMK    liUlVLU'K 

LAMP.       (TKST    M1378).      FIG.    4.     25-l>OUND    KKG    OF    BLACK    rOWUKIt    AT    MOMKNT    OF    IGNITION    FUO.M     TWO    OI'KN 

FLAME     DUIVER'S     LAMPS     (TEST     M-1578).     FIG.     6.     25-POUND   KEG  OF  FFF  POWUEK   (B-2571-0)   AT  THE  MOMENT 

OP  IGNITION  By  BRIDGING  A  220-V.  CIRCUIT  WITH  THE  WALLS  OF  THE  KEG  . 


Sec.  34,  p.  11: — "blasting  powder  or  explosives  must  not 
be  taken  Into  or  out  of  a  coal  mine  or  moved  from  place 
to  place  In  a  coal  mine  along  any  entry  or  haulway  where 
there  are  electric  wires  while  the  power  is  oa  such  wires, 
except  when  such  powder  or  explosives  is  conveyed  in  in- 
sulated cars  or  packages." 

8.  That  in  the  haulage  and  handling  of  black  blasting 
powder,  open  flame  lamps  should  be  kept  at  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  5  ft. 

9.  That  the  danger  zone  from  the  ignition  of  a  25-lb. 
keg  of  black  blasting  powder  in  the  open  is  at  least  50  ft. 
and  greater  than  50  ft.  in  restricted  areas. 


Use  of  Grease  in  Lubricating 
Mine  Cars 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  mine  managers  that  one 
of  the  most  wasteful  practices  around  the  coal  mines  is 
that  of  oiling  mine  cars  with  what  is  commonly  known  as 
black  oil.  This  is  a  cheap  residue  with  small  lubricating 
value.  Due  to  its  lack  of  lubricating  quality  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lubricate  mine  cars  every  day.  This  requires  a 
greaser,  who  is  ordinarily  a  careless,  incompetent  boy.  He 
draws  the  black  oil  from  a  tank  into  a  powder  can  and 
carries  it  to  the  point  where  the  cars  are  to  be  greased. 
His  path  is  usually  well  marked  by  puddles  of  wasted  oil. 

After  he  has  his  supply  ready  to  use  he  employes  a  gun 
made  of  a  piece  of  pipe.  This  gun  holds  possibly  a  pint 
of  oil.  Boy  fashion,  he  takes  delight  in  squirting  the  oil 
on  passers-by  or  on  the  side  of  the  car,  while  some  of  the 
oil  gets  in  the  wheels.  He  does  not  seem  to  care  whether 
or  not  the  wheels  are  already  full  of  lubricant,  but  seems 
to  feel  that  he  must  put  a  gun  full  of  oil  into  every  wheel 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  required.  Any  person 
who  has  seen  the  empty  tracks  in  mines  where  greasing  is 
carried  on  (where  ordinary  all  the  way  from  1  to  2  in.  of 
oil  may  be  found  all  over  the  floor)  can  realize  the  great 
waste  of  material  and  money  arising  from  this  method  of 
attempting  to  lubricate  mine  cars. 

Lubricating  men  in  general  have  realized  for  some  time 
that  a  light  grease  would  be  the  proper  lubricanv  for 
mine  cars,  and  in  many  instances  cars  have  been  used 
with  such  a  grease.  In  many  cases  the  lubricant  company 
has  furnished  to  the  coal  company  a  grease  gun  which 
generally  is  operated  by  a  crank  or  plunger  but  which  is 
much  harder  to  operate  than  the  old  fashioned  oil  gun. 
Because  of  this  hard  operation  such  grease  guns  always 
seem  to  get  out  of  order  in  a  short  time.  Quite  frequently 
they  are  run  over  by  a  trip  of  cars  or  a  locomotive. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  done  intentionally  is  hard  to  say. 
In  any  event  scarcely  any  of  the  ccal  operators  have  con- 
tinued to  use  grease  because  of  difficulty  In  putting  it  Into 
the  mine  car  wheels. 


With  the  idea  in  mind  of  making  this  operation  easy  en- 
tailing little  labor  and  no  waste  of  material,  the  Ne\vlon 
grease  gun  was  developed.  With  this  system  which  can  al- 
ways be  used  advantageously  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
greaser  to  push  the  gun  Into  the  hole  In  the  wheel  cap. 
He  has  no  grease  or  oil  to  carry,  no  valve  to  turn  and.  In 
fact,  It  is  almost  Impossible  tor  him  to  waste  any  material. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  Is  that  by  using  a  light 
grease  it  is  necessary  to  lubricate  the  cars  only  about  once 
every  60  days  thus  dispensing  entirely  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  greaser  boy.  In  the  case  of  the  Sunday  Creek 
Coal  Co.  two  competent  men  were  put  on  one  day  In  every 
60  which,  of  course.  Is  quite  a  saving  over  the  constant  ser- 
vice of  a  greaser  boy.  The  savings  In  using  light  grease 
worked  out  as  follows,  at  mine  No.  2,  Sunday  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  with  210  mine  cars,  capacity  700  tons  per  day,  black 
oil  at  15  %c  per  gal.  and  grease  at  9c  per  lb:  — 

When  using  black  oil  this  mine  has  consumed  an  average 
of  8  barrels  per  month.  Using  light  grease  it  now  requires 
one  barrel  of  300  lb.  per  month. 

8  bbl.  of  50  gal.  each  (g>  1514c  per  gal $62  per  month 

300  lb.  grease  @  9c  per  lb |27  per  month 

showing  a  saving  of  ?35  per  month  on  material. 

Labor,  using  black  oil,  requires  a  grease  boy  at  J3.24 
per  day  working  20  days  per. month  which  would  be  $64.80; 
using  grease  requires  2  men  but  once  every  two  months  at 
$5  each,  which  would  be  $10  for  each  two  months,  or  $5 
per  month.  Thus  the  saving  on  labor  is  $59.80  per  month. 
This  plus  the  saving  on  material  of  $35  makes  a  total  sav- 
ing of  $94.80  per  month. 

In  addition  to  this  saving  there  will  be  with  the  grease 
no  burned  out  mine  car  wheels  which  are  common  when 
using  black  oil.  With  mine  car  wheels  costing  about  $6 
each  this  becomes  quite  an  Item  In  a  year's  time. 

Almost  any  light  grease  can  be  used  In  this  gun.  In  fact 
It  is  also  well  adapted  to  use  with  black  oil  as  It  does 
away  with  much  waste,  but  the  real  savings  come  from 
using  a  higher  grade  of  lubricant. 


Coal  Deposits  on  the  Amaga  Railway  in  Colum- 
bia, South  America 

The  Amaga  Ry.  passes  through  extensive  coal  beds,  which 
are  found  on  the  western  watershed  after  passing  "La 
Quiebra."  In  several  places  the  railway  cuts  pass  throug,*! 
three  horizontal  strata  of  coal.  Locomotives  can  thus  bo 
fired  at  the  tracks.  In  the  valley  one  coal  property  alone 
is  said  to  contain  5,000,000  tons  of  coal.  It  is  bituminous 
in  character,  quite  light  and  highly  volatile;  from  45  to 
00  per  cent,  volatile  matter.  The  cost,  delivered  In 
Medellin,  cartage  from  railway  station  paid,  is  $4  per  ton. 
The  cost  to  the  railway  at  the  coal  beds  does  not  exceed 
$0.65  per  ton  mined  and  sacked  on  flat  cars.  Although  this 
coal  will  not  coke,  such  a  grade  can  be  found  just  north  of 
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Medellin  on  the  Autioquia  Ry.  Mining  opeiatious  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  the  mines  being 
mere  one-man  incline  shafts  and  the  coal  being  carried  out 
on  men's  backs..  No  scientific  examination  has  ever  been 
made  of  these  coal  beds,  and  no  data  as  to  their  extent  or 
value  is  available.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  suppl.v 
Is  large  enough  to  furnish  all  the  needs  of  transportation 
and  industry  in  Antioquia  for  hundreds  of  years 

A  consular  report  states  that  only  one  coke-oven  plant 
was  seen  in  the  French  Lorraine  area,  namely,  at  the 
Moyeuvres  works  of  Messrs.  De  Wendel,  where  there  ar? 
105  Koppers'  ovens  installed,  for  producing  coko  for  their 
own  needs.  Here  is  used  in  the  ovens  about  75  por  cent,  of 
Saar  coal  (from  their  Petit  Rosselle  mine  in  Lorraine,  a 
continuation  of  the  Saar  coal  field),  and  about  25  per  cent. 
of  Westphalian  coal;  it  makes  a  coke  which  can  be  used  in 
the  blast  furnaces  at  these  works,  but  can  not  stand  trans- 
portation, being  too  friable.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  add  a  minimum  of  25  per  cent,  of  West- 
phalian coal  to  the  Saar  coal,  as  the  local  product  alone  is 
not  a  strongly  coking  coal  and  is  unsuitable  for  transporta- 
tion. This  was  confirmed  by  observations  at  the  steel  works 
In  the  Saar  Valley,  where  there  are  many  coke-oven  instal- 
lations following  the  same  practice,  although  coke  was  be- 
ing made  in  one  works  (Neunkirchen)  from  Saar  coal  alone. 


Efficient  Oil  Can  Tipper 

By  Chas.  H.  Willey 

Concord,    N.   H. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  simple  yet  handy 
«cheme  for  making  a  tipping  rig  that  will  enable  the  easy 
handling  of  a  5gal.  oil  can.  Anyone  who  has  ever  attempted 
to  fill  a  small  squirt  can  from  a  large  5-gal.  container  knows 


that  it  is  tiresome  to  lift  ibe  heavy  can  and  difficult  to  pour 
Its  contents  into  the  smaller  can  without  overflowing  or 
spilling. 

By  making  a  small  square  wooden  crate  and  hinging  one 
Bide  of  it  to  the  bench  top,  as  shown,  it  is  possible  to  set  the 
heavy  ran  in  place  and  while  holding  the  small  squirt  can  in 
one  band  the  large  can  can  be  tilted  to  a  convenient  flUing 
angle  with  the  other  by  aid  of  this  hinged  tipping  rig. 


Corrosion  in  ^Wire  Ropes 

In  a  circular  issued  to  managers  of  mines  on  the  Rand, 
S.  A.,  it  is  pointed  out  that  experience  has  shown  that  wire 
ropes  of  compound  construction  subjected  to  corrosive  in- 
fluences are  likely  to  deceive  engineers  as  to  the  strength 
remaining  in  them.  Where  reduction  of  diameter,  or  cir- 
cumference, of  the  rope  has  taken  place,  not  accounted  for 
by  the  evidence  of  wear,  the  part  of  the  rope  under  examina- 
tion should  first  be  fully  loaded,  and  then  relieved  of  the 
load.  Any  noticeable  difference  in  circumferences  under 
these  circumstances,  and  the  slackening  of  the  outside  wires 
when  the  load  is  off,  will  indicate  that  Internal  corrosion 
has  taken  place.  The  extent  of  corrosion  inside  the  strand 
can  only  be  estimated  by  the  slackness  of  the  outside  wires. 
The  corrosion  between  the  strands  can  be  further  examined 
by  untwisting  the  rope  or  displaying  the  strands  sufficiently 
with  a  marline  spike. 

Engineers  are  apt  to  imagine  that  reduction  in  the  size 
of  a  rope  may  be  due  to  some  collapse  of  the  hemp  core. 
In  a  test  at  the  Mines  Department  mechanical  laboratorj' 
of  a  1.28  in.  diameter  rope,  the  hemp  core  was  entirely  re- 
moved for  about  5  ft.  of  the  length.  The  specimen  was 
gradually  loaded  up  to  30  tons,  but  beyond  a  slight  in- 
crease of  the  lay  from  10%  in.  to  11  in.,  subsiding  after 
test  to  10%  in.,  there  was  practically  no  alteration  in  the 
shape  or  size  of  the  rope. 

In  some  recent  tests  of  corroded  ropes,  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained: 


Original   Diameter 
in  Inches 


Breaking 
Load 
lb. 
I  222,208  I 
I  222,208  I 
I  222,208  I 
I  222,208  I 
I  220,000  I 
I  148,700  I 
I      148,700      I 

In  all  the  above-mentioned  cases  the  outside  wires  were 
less  than  half  worn,  but  the  internal  corrosion  was  ex- 
cessive. The  wires  were  brittle  also.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  remarks  concerning  corrosion  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  bi-annual  tests  are  taken  as  merely  applying  to 
the  test  specimen  and  not  considered  as  having  a  bearing  on 
the  state  of  the  rest  of  the  rope. 


Rope 

Wire 

1.5 

0.099 

1.5 

0.099 

1.5 

0.099 

1.5 

0.099 

1.5 

0.102 

1.25 

0.115 

1.25 

0.115 

Breaking 

at 

Load  at 

Test 

Test 

Inches 

lb 

1.41      1 

191,960 

1.40      1 

166,660 

1.30      1 

137,260 

1.23      1 

66,880 

1.22      j 

97,260 

1.23      1 

137.660 

1.00      1 

78,920 

Labor  Disputes  in   South   Wales 

Our  Sydney  correspondent  writes,  under  date  September 
30:  When  the  coal  miners  practically  secured  all  the  de- 
mands peremptorily  insisted  upon  by  the  unions,  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  Government  made  the  concessions  on  the 
condition  that  industrial  peace  was  to  prevail,  but  since  the 
increases  of  wages  and  betterment  of  working  conditions 
have  been  granted',  there  have  been  at  least  30  stoppages; 
and,  further  than  that,  the  .\ustralasian  Coal  and  Shale 
Employees'  Federation,  which  promised  the  Acting  Prime 
Minister  that  no  application  for  altered  conditions  in  the 
industry  would  be  made  until  the  end  of  1920,  is  now- 
formulating  a  demand  for  altered  hours.  Although  the 
Newcastle  coal  fields  are  almost  worked  out,  there  is  practi- 
cally an  unlimited  field  around  Maltland.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  153  square  miles  of  coal  land  in  the  northern 
field,  and  a  total  gross  quantity  of  workable  coal  of 
1,893,000,000  tons.  Since  the  opening  of  the  field  at  Gret* 
in  1893.  15  collieries  have  been  established,  resulting  in  a 
dozen  new  towns,  with  a  population  of  approximately 
20,000.  New  collieries  are  being  opened  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  district. 
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Power  Factor  as  il  Allects  the  Cos  I  of  Energy 


By  G.  M.  Kennedy 

LansforU,    Peaa. 


AT  the  present  time, 
there  is  much  discus- 
siou  in  regard  to  the 
proper  method  oC  charging 
for  electrical  energy.  Pos- 
sibly,   the    main    cause    of 

this  controversy  lies  in  the  subject  of  power  factor.  While 
this  subject  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  all  central  stations 
furnishing  electricity  for  power,  for  whatever  use  aa  well  as 
to  the  consumers  who  are  buying  the  energy,  this  article  is 
Intended,  primarily,  to  apply  to  central  station  power  pur- 
chased for  coal  mine  service,  although  it's  scope  extends  to 
all  electrical  industries. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  customary  for  each  and  every 
coal  company  to  operate  it's  own  power  station  or  stations, 
and  these  companies  were  not  concerned  about  purchasing 
power,  neither  did  they,  as  a  general  rule,  have  data  or  at 
least,  accurate  data  as  to  the  cost  of  the  power  supplied 
from  their  own  stations.  This  was  because  the  central 
boiler  room  furnished  steam  not  only  to  the  power  stations, 
but  also,  to  steam-driven  hoists,  fans,  pumps  and  other 
machines,  and  if  a  division  of  the  boiler  room  costs  was 
made  it  was  a  nominal  rather  than  an  accurate  one.  An- 
other reason  for  the  lacl:  of  accurate  figures  on  the  cost  of 
this  power  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  use  of  watthour 
meters  for  measuring  the  power  drawn  from  the  station  was 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  obvious  therefore, 
that  data  on  the  costs  of  power  were  almost  necessarily  as- 
sumed. 

Of  course,  in  those  days  the  large-capacity  central  sta- 
tion was  out  of  the  question,  because  of  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  the  generating  units.  These  were  comparatively 
small  for  they  were  of  the  reciprocating  type,  and  the 
large  steam  turbine  had  not  then  been  developed.  How- 
ever, with  the  introduction  of  the  steam  turbine,  as  it  ex- 
ists today  there  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  electrical  in- 
dustry. This  machine  created  a  field  in  electricity  which 
previously,  did  not  exist  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  possi- 
ble the  large  central  station.  This  was  due  to  the  com- 
paratively low  cost  of  the  large-capacity  turbo-generator  as 
contrasted  with  the  small  capacity  of  the  old  reciprocating- 
engine  type  of  unit. 

Many  of  these  small  coal-mine  power  stations  are  in  ser- 
vice today  and  considerable  numbers  are  still  being  in- 
stalled, but  nevertheless,  the  large  central  stations  will  fur- 
nish the  power  to  coal  mines  and  other  industries  in  the 
future.  This  change  is  coming  rapidly  and  with  it  there 
are  new  problems  arising  which  will  demand  solution. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  questions,  if  not  the 
most  important  of  them,  is  the  proper  method  of  charging 
for  power  consumed.  As  indicated  above  the  chief  problem 
Involved  in  the  cost  of  this  energy  lies  in  the  power  factor. 

Those,  in  the  coal-mine  industry,  who  are  purchasing 
their  power  hear  so  much  of  this  question  of  power  factor 
and  in  many  instances  Icnow  so  little  about  it,  that  it  might 
be  well  to  describe  in  a  comparatively  simple  way  what 
power  factor  really  is. 

Many  of  the  old  mine  power  stations  were  of  the  direct 
current  type,  while  the  large  central  station  generates  three 
phase  alternating  current.  There  are  reasons  for  this,  but 
they  are  not  essential  for  the  purpose  of  this  article. 


This  article  atteuipt^  to  explain  lii  noiitecluilcal  t«riiu 
what  constitutes  |>o\v»'r  factor  and  liow  the  j)o\ver  factor 
of  any  installation  all'ects  actual  |Hm'or  conMiiinplion.  An 
equitable  charge  for  electrical  energy  should  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  power  factor  of  the  consumer's  Installation. 


In  forcing  direct  current 
through  a  circuit,  reslHtance 
to  the  (low  Is  the  only  im- 
portant couuideratlon,  while 
in  alternating  current  there 
are  three  Items  to  contend 
with,  viz;  resistance,  capacity  and  inductance,  the  two 
latter  being  known  as  reactance.  Of  course,  whether  di- 
rect or  alternating  current  is  used,  the  circuits  and  equip- 
ment require  attention,  but  for  the  sake  of  this  dlacussion, 
this  can  be  neglected. 

The  power  measured  in  watts  in  a  three  phase  circuit 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  square  root  of  three,  times 
the  electromotive  force  In  volts,  times  the  current  iu  am- 
peres, times  the  power  factor. 

In  direct  current,  the  electromotive  or  driving  force  and 
the  current  (the  amount  flowing)  work  together — arm  In 
arm,  so  to  speak.  With  alternating  current.  If  there  Is  no 
reactance,  or,  if  there  is  sufficient  capacity  reactance  to  off- 
set the  inductive  reactance,  the  current  and  electromotive 
force  will  behave  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  direct  current, 
that  is  the  two  will  operate  together.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  Is  Impossible  excepting  perhaps,  in  extremely  rar« 
instances  to  attain  this  condition. 

The  result  of  capacity  reactance  is  to  cause  the  current  to 
lead  or  precede  the  electromotive  force  In  phase,  while  th« 
result  of  inductive  reactance  is  to  cause  the  current  to  lag 
behind  the  electromotive  force  in  phase. 

From  the  angle  between  the  current  and  the  electromo- 
tive force,  whether  the  current  is  leading  or  lagging  Is 
where  power  factor  is  determined.  The  cosine  of  this  angle 
of  displacement  between  the  electromotive  force  and  the 
current  is  termed  power  factor. 

This  angle  varies  with  the  amount  of  current  flowing  and 
consequently,  the  power  factor  varies,  because  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  changes  with  the  angle  Itself. 

When  a  condition  exists  similar  to  that  encountered  with 
direct  current,  that  is  when  the  electromotive  force  and 
current  keep  together,  so  to  speak,  the  angle  between  them 
is  zero,  and  the  cosine  of  an  angle  of  zero  degrees  Is 
unity,  or,  1.  The  power  factor,  therefore  would  also  be 
unity. 

When  the  power  factor  is  unity  it  is  termed  a  100  per 
cent  power  factor.  If  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  displace- 
ment is  .8  the  power  factor  would  be  termed  SO  per  cent.  If 
the  cosine  is  .74,  the  power  factor  would  be  termed  74  per 
cent  and  so  on. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  power  factor  enters 
into  the  cost  of  electrical  energy.  To  explain  this  point.  It 
is  necessary  to  know  that  all  electrical  equipment,  whether 
it  be  an  alternator,  transformer,  motor  or  what  not.  Is 
rated  as  to  capacity  according  to  the  heating  of  that  par- 
ticular machine,  and  it  is  the  current  flowing  which 
causes  the  heating — the  amount  of  heat  varying  with  the 
square  of  the  current  flowing. 

As  stated  above,  the  power  in  watts  in  a  three  phase  al- 
ternating current  circuit  is  equal  to  the  product  of  ^/Z 
times  the  volts,  times  the  amperes  times  the  power  factor. 

This  is  usually  written  P  =  yS  E  I  cob  e. 

Where  P  equals  the  power  In  watts,  y/S  equals  1.73,  B 
equals  the  electromotive  force  in  volts,  I  equals  current  In 
amperes,  and  Cos  e  equals  the  power  factor. 


so 
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In  all  present  systems,  power  is  purchased  at  a  fixed  volt- 
age, so  that  practically  the  only  varying  quantities  at  the 
central  station  are  the  current  in  amperes  and  the  power 
factor.  For  a  given  amount  of  power  required  by  a  con- 
sumer, if  the  power  factor  is  of  low  percentage  the  current 
will  be  high  and  If  the  power  factor  is  100  per  cent  or 
nearly  so  the  current  will  be  low. 

As  an  example  of  this  principle,  it  can  be  assumed  that  a 
customer  requires  1500  kilowatts  (one  kilowatt  equals  a 
1000  watts),  that  the  electromotive  force  is  11,000  volts, 
and  the  power  factor  90  per  cent. 

By  using  the  formula  given  above, 
P  =  V3  E  I  cos  e 
we    have,    1,500,000    =    1.73    X    H.OOO  X  I  X  -9  or  1= 

1.500000 
.9  X  1.73  X   11000       -i 
Thus  I  =:  87.5  amperes. 

Now,  if  the  power  factor  were  70  per  cent  instead  of  90 
per  cent,  the  other  conditions  remaining  the  same  the  cur- 
rent would  be: 

1,500,000  =  1.73  X   11.000  X  I  X  -7 

1500000 

"""^  ~  .7  X  1.73  X   11000 
or  in  this  case,  I  =  112.6  amperes 

Remembering  as  stated  above,  that  generators  are  rated 
according  to  their  heating,  and  that  this  heating  varies  with 
the  square  of  the  current  flowing,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
central  station  would  acquire  a  much  larger  unit  for  the 
1500  kilowatts  at  70  per  cent  power  factor  than  would  be 
necessary  if  the  power  factor  was  90  per  cent.  The  cop- 
per in  the  transmission  line  would  also  be  larger  and 
heavier  in  the  case  of  the  70  per  cent  power  factor  than 
would  be  required  in  the  case  of  the  90  per  cent  power 
factor. 

ANOTHER  SCHEME  OF  DETERMINATION 

Another  way  of  demonstrating  the  same  principle  is  as 
follows:  If  a  central  station  had  a  unit  of  12,000  kw.  (or 
kilovoltamperes)  capacity  at  unity  or  100  per  cent  power 
factor,  this  same  unit  a  70  per  cent  power  factor  would  only 
have  a  capacity  of  .7  of  12,000  or  8400  kilowatts.  That  is 
to  say,  full  load  current  the  equivalent  of  12,000  kw.  and 
unity  power  factor  would  be  flowing  through  the  unit  at 
8400  kw.  and  70  per  cent  power  factor. 

With  the  above  explanations,  it  is  apparent  that  the  cus- 
tomer who  has  an  average  power  factor  of  80  per  cent 
should  pay  less  per  kilowatthour  for  his  power  than  the 
customer  should  pay  who  has  an  average  factor  of  70  per 
cent. 

This  leads  to  the  hardest  part  of  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem— how  to  obtain  the  power  factor  accurately.  There  is 
no  instrument  that  records  power  factor  with  exactitude. 
The  power  factor  indicator  reads  angles  and  not  wave 
form.  If  the  wave  shape  of  the  electromotive  force  and 
the  current  is  distorted  to  any  extent,  it  increases  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  power  factor  indicator,  as  these  instruments 
are  designed  on  the  assumption  that  the  curves  of  elec- 
tromotive force  and  current  are  sine  curves.  Conse- 
quently, any  charge  based  on  the  readings  of  the  power 
factor  indicator  may   be   somewhat  Inaccurate. 

Several  methods  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  power  fac- 
tor indicator  are  employed  for  obtaining  the  power  factor, 
but  I  believe  probably  the  most  satisfactory  one  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  the  use  of  two  watthour  meters,  one  connected 
in  circuit  so  as  to  read  the  true  power  consumed  and  the 
other  so  connected  as  to  read  the  "reactive"  power. 

By  some  such  means  as  this  a  uniform  system  of  charg- 
ing could  be  maintained  for  all  purchasers.  Each  customer 
could  be  charged  for  the  true  power  consumed  at  a  cer- 
tain  rate   per   kilowatthour  and   another  smaller  rate  per 


kilowatthour  for  the  reactive  power.  This  method  would 
be  fair  to  all  concerned,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  would  eliminate  many  differences  of  opinion  in  exe- 
cuting contracts  for  purchased  power. 

The  lower  the  power  factor,  the  higher  would  be  the  read- 
ing on  the  reactive  factor  meter  and  the  more  it  would  cost 
the  customer  for  the  reactive  power,  whereas  with  high 
power  factor,  the  reading  on  the  reactive  watthour  metei- 
would  be  less  and  the  customer  would  have  less  of  this 
power  to  pay  for.  In  other  words,  the  reactive  watthour 
meter  would  simply  be  a  penalizing  meter  for  power  factor, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  just. 

When  the  customer  would  realize  from  his  monthly  bill 
what  his  penalizing  cost  is;  he  would  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  ready  and  willing  to  hear  and  learn  of  and  in- 
stall power-factor  correcting  devices,  of  which  there  are 
many,  and  the  central  station  officials  would  have  more 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  so  that  they  could 
discuss  the  situation  with  the  customer  more  intelligently 
from  the  average  customer's  viewpoint.  The  result  would 
be  increased  eflSciency  and  economy  and  should  tend  to- 
ward lower  rates  per  kilowatt  hour  for  power. 

THE  QUESTION  OP  FIXED   SET  OF  KATES 

Some  central  stations  have  a  fixed  set  of  rates  which  are 
supposed  to  cover  poor  power  factor,  and  no  doubt  they 
do  to  a  certain  extent,  but  such  a  system  of  charging  en- 
courages poor  efBciency,  high  operating  costs  and  in  some 
instances  restrains  prospective  customers  from  purchasing 
current  because  of  its  excessive  cost. 

The  above  discussion  has  dealt  entirely  with  the  kilo- 
watthour charge,  but  before  concluding,  it  seems  that 
something  should  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  method  of 
charging  for  service  or,  maximum  demand  as  it  is  termed. 

There  are  several  methods  of  mailing  demand  charges 
which  are  not  fair.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  method 
of  charging  on  the  basis  of  the  horsepower  rating  of  the 
motors  connected  to  the  line.  The  method  of  taking  3,  5, 
15  or  30  minute  demands  by  instruments  seems  unfair  to 
the  customer  as  it  certainly  increases  his  service  or  demand 
charge. 

Since  the  alternators  have  certain  full  load  ratings  and 
hourly  overload  ratings,  it  seems  fair  to  all  concerned  to 
base  the  demand  or  service  charge  on  the  demand  covered 
over  a  period  of  one  hour,  and  the  printometer  manufac- 
tured to  print  a  record  of  the  consumption  each  hour  oper- 
ates quite  satisfactorily  and  introduces  less  error  in  print- 
ing every  hour  than  would  be  introduced  in  printing  every 
3,  5,  15,  or  30  minutes. 

This  article  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  technical  discussion 
of  the  subject,  but  is  intended  to  furnish  a  fair  idea  of 
some  of  the  factors  causing  discussions  that  create  misun- 
derstandings in  the  purchase  of  electrical  energy. 


It  is  noted  in  recent  Commerce  Reports  that  machinery 
is  being  recovered  from  Germany  and  from  points  in  France 
and  Belgium,  on  the  way  to  Germany,  where  it  was  left 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  Some  of  this  is  badly  worn 
by  hard  usage  and  some  is  damaged  in  transit. 

New  German-made  machinery  is  available  for  quick 
delivery.  The  low  value  of  the  mark  at  the  present  time  has 
created  an  inducement  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  In- 
dustries which  must  study  economy  regardless  of  other  con- 
siderations. The  supply  of  this  machinery  is  limited,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Germans  can 
arrange  to  give  long  credits  in  large  amounts.  Still,  It  Is 
true  that  this  situation  provides  the  entering  wedge  for 
German  machinery  manufacturers,  who  may  be  expected  to 
take  full  advantage  of  every  chance  to  build  up  their  busi- 
ness on  a  profitable  basis  for  the  future. 
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Dumping  Boiler  Fuel  Into  Coal  Bunkers 

By  E.  H.  Weitzel  .     . 

Pueblo.  Colo. 

The  mechanism  here  described  and  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  for  simultaneously  dumping  six 
pit  cars  directly  into  the  boiler  coal  bunkers  was  in- 
stalled last  March  at  the  No.  1  mine  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  at  Sopris,  Colo.  It  has  proved  to  be 
highly  satisfactory  and  inexpensive  in  operation.  The 
construction  and  operation  will  be  readily  apparent  upon 
an  inspection  of  the  drawing. 

The  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  long  steel  bar 
to  the  underside  of  which  chains  are  fastened  at  suitable 


After  the  members  returned  from  their  noon  recess  the 
ofllcors  for  the  year  1920  were  olecttd.  The  nominations 
were  quickly  offered  and  as  a  roHult  William  Hall,  of 
Sprlnglleld,  III.,  was  i  Iccled  prestdont,  George  BagwUI,  of 
Ilnrrlsliurg,  111.;  Frank  F.  Tlrro,  of  Breeze,  III.,  became  the 
vice  presidents,  and  Martin  Holt,  SprlngHeld,  III.  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer.  Thos.  P.  Back,  Canton,  111.,  Henry 
FIshwIck,  SprlngHeld,  III.,  Samuel  T.  Jenkins,  St.  Lout.i, 
Mo.,  Chas.'  Karrel.  Georgetown,  111.,  and  James  Taylor, 
Peoria,  III.  were  reelected  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Thomas  English,  superintendent  of  the  mine-rescue 
station  at  Springfield,  III.,  then  presented  an  excellent  paper 
entitled   "Breathing   Apparatus   and   First   Aid   In    Mining." 
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CONSTRUCTION   DRAWING   OF   THE    CAR  DUMPING   MECHANISM.       DETAILS  OP  LOCK  AND  LINK  ON  EIGHT. 


intervals  by  means  of  i-in.  U-bolts.  One  end  of  the 
bar  is  attached  to  the  crosshead  of  a  simple  steam  cyl- 
inder having  a  sufficient  length  of  stroke  to  raise  the 
end  of  the  cars  the  necessary  height  for  dumping.  The 
piston  is  caused  to  move  in  either  direction  as  desired 
by  proper  manipulation  of  the  valves.  Of  course,  a  four- 
way  valve  substituted  for  the  four  simple  globe  valves 
shown  would  greatly  simplify  the  control. 

The  loaded  and  empty  cars  are  handled  by  a  small 
hoist,  and  the  entire  operation  of  dumping  the  six  cars 
does  not  exceed  five  minutes  and  is  easily  accomplished 
by  one  of  the  firemen.  The  apparatus  was  devised  and 
built  by  A.  C.  Tolliver,  mine  mechanic,  from  old  ma- 
terial picked  up  about  the  operation. 


Illinois  Mining  Institute  Holds  Meeting 

By  Martin  Bolt 

The  Illinois  Mining  Institute  held  its  seventh  annual 
meeting. on  Nov.  29  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall 
at  Springfield,  111.  Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions in  the  coal  industry  which  made  it  necessary  that 
many  of  the  members  absent  themselves  from  the  capital 
city  to  transact  more  important  matters  elsewhere,  the  at- 
tendance at  this  meeting  was  large,  and  much  interest  was 
taken  by  those  present  both  in  the  business  and  technical 
parts  of  the  session. 

At  10  A.  M.  on  Saturday  morning  the  Hon.  Charles  T. 
Baumann,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  and  William 
Hall,  the  acting  president,  responded.  Thomas  P.  Back, 
state  mine  inspector  of  the  Third  District  read  an  Interest- 
ing paper  entitled  "The  Relation  of  the  Mining  Inspection 
Service  to  the  Coal  Industry."  In  the  general  opinion  of 
all  those  present  the  coal-mine  industry  as  a  whole  l« 
sincerely  desirous  of  complying  with  all  the  provisions  of 
the  general  mining  laws. 


This  paper  was  freely  discussed.  The  Institute  later  voted 
to  recommend  the  extension  of  mine-rescue  and  flrst-ald 
work  adding  to  It  as  their  recommendation  one  for  the 
provision  of  new  equipment  of  such  character  as  would 
maintain  the  stations  at  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  The 
institute  decided  that  its  next  semi-annual  meeting  would 
be  held  in  Chicago  some  time  during  the  month  of  May. 

A  banquet  followed  at  7:45  p.  m.  It  was  held  In  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  jollity. 
William  Hall  acted  as  toastmaster  with  his  usual  grace  of 
manner.  Addresses  were  made  by  Joseph  0.  Thompson, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  Samuel  T.  Jenkins,  of  St.  Louis,  representing  the 
Goodman  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Thomas  Moses,  general  superinten- 
dent. United  States  Fuel  Co.,  Georgetown.  Vocal  numbers 
rendered  by  Master  Apblett  and  the  "Auld  Scotch  Songs" 
of  Harry  Marshall  drew  rounds  of  applause. 


An  Engineering  Index 


The  library  of  the  United  Engineering  Societies,  of  New 
York,  regularly  receives  over  1100  periodicals,  which  repre- 
sent the, leading  literature  of  the  engineering  profession  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  annual  volume  of  the  En- 
gineering Index,  published  by  this  society,  has  heretofo-e 
been  based  upon  the  classified  system.  It  has  long  been 
the  opinion  of  many  who  use  the  index,  that  a  strictly 
alphabetical  arrangement  would  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  volume.  Accordingly,  the  journal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  states  that  the  items  which 
form  the  1919  Engineering  Index  will  be  alphabetically 
arranged,  with  liberal  cross-references  provided.  A  good 
Index  adds  wonderfully  to  the  value  of  a  book  as  well  as 
to  knowledge  in  all  other  forms.  Unclassified  knowledge 
falls  far  short  of  hitting  the  mark. 
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Two  Villages 
in  British  Columbia 

On  the  left  a  village  on  Coal 
Creek,  Omineca  Mining  Division  of 
British  Columbia,  vsrhere  are  five 
seams  of  fairly  good  coking  coal. 
The  following  analyses  have  been 
obtained:  Moisture,  3.3  and  3.9; 
volatile  matter  34.5  and  31.2;  fixed 
carbon,  56:1  and  55.1;  and  ash  6.1 
and  9.8  per  cent. 


Coalmont,  a  Mining  Village  of  the  Coalmont  Collieries  Ltd 
This    village    is    situated     In    the    SImilkameen     Mining 
Division.     The   mines  are  distant  about  five  miles  and  lo- 
cated on    the    north    fork    of    Granite    Creek.     They    were 
closed  down  for  about  two  years  but  work  was  resumed  In 


the  spring  of  1918,  an  airshaft  for  ventilation  having  been 
provided.  The  production  is  still  not  large,  but  the  field  1» 
promising.  Canadian  coal  mining  engineers  have  different 
problems  than  their  American  brethren. 
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A  New  Thawing  Device 


The  rapid  haudliug  of  coal  cars  to  and  from  tho  tipple 
during  tho  winter  with  the  least  possible  delay  is  the  am- 
bition of  all  mine  owners,  because  this  accomplishment 
means  a  great  saving  in  time  and  labor,  more  Important 
now.  under  present  acute  conditions  than  ever. 

Returned  empties  with 
open  hoppers  frozen  or 
clogged  with  ice,  are  hard 
to  handle.  Such  cars  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  switched  to 
a  side  track  and  in  most 
cases  labor-consuming 
methods  employed  to  get 
them  in  condition  for  use. 

One  means  of  saving  most 
of   the   delays,   loss  of  time  view  of  the  device 

and  labor,  is  to  use  the  oil  burner  shown  in  the  accompany- 
lllustration.  Tho  manufacturer  claims  that  one  of  those 
burners  will  thaw  out  hoppers  and  gate  mechanisms  on 
coal  cars  in  four  or  six  minutes;  and  that  one  man  with  one 
of  these  burners  will  do  the  w'ork  of  eight  men  without  it. 
The  saving  in  labor  alone  pays  the  cost  of  the  outfit  within 
a  short  time. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  picture,  the  nozzle  of  the  burner 
1b  80  constructed  as  to  shoot  the  flame  upward  against  the 
hopper  door  without  loss  of  heat.  The  flame  flashes  along 
the  froze-i  door,  thawing  it  almost  immediately.  The  long 
handle  makes  the  device  exceptionally  easy  to  use. 

Besides  thawing  out  gates  and  hoppers  on  freight  cars, 
the  same  burner  may  be  successfully  used  for  thawing  out 
frozen  mechanisms  on  loading  booms,  conveyors,  melting 
Ice  around  water  tanks  and  drips  from  water  pipes,  thawing 
out  switches  and  the  like. 

This  thawer  is  built  for  hard  service  and  rough  usage. 
Any  laborer  can  easily  handle  it.  The  complete  equip- 
ment consists  of  a  12-gal.  steel  tank  for  oil  equipped  with 
powerful  2-inch  brass  pump,  gage,  fittings,  one  12-foot 
length  of  special  oil  resisting  hose  and  burner  with  special 
■«lbow  nozzle.  The  latter  Is  an  entirely  new  feature,  assur- 
ing better  satisfaction.  The  burner  consumes  from  two  to 
three  gal.  of  kerosene  oil  per  hour.  This  device  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Hauck  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


Reductions  in   Freight  Rates  and  Prices  Will 
Stabilize  Coal  Market 

Summer  reductions  in  freight  rates  and  coal  prices  as 
a  means  of  fostering  continuous  operation  was  suggested 
by  different  coal  companies  to  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, who  had  sent  out  an  inquiry  to  these  companies  ask- 
ing their  opinion  of  a  resolution,  adopted  at  St.  Louis,  ask- 
ing for  "such  legislation  as  will  permit  coal  operators  to 
■fix  a  definitely  lower  price  for  coal  during  such  period." 

There  is  now  employed  in  the  bituminous  coal  mining 
Industry  approximately  50  per  cent  more  of  active  capital, 
■coal  mining  machinery,  labor  and  transportation  facilities 
-than  would  be  required  to  meet  the  consumption  demand 
of  the  country,  if  operation  could  be  made  continuous.  If 
-this  surplus  of  capital,  equipment  and  men  could  be  re- 
leased from  the  coal  industry,  the  man-power  remaining 
-would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  coal— in  other 
words,  one-third  of  the  total  effort  now  applied  or  ready 
to  be  applied  to  coal  production  might  be  released  for  other 
■enterprises  in  which  the  production  of  life's  necessities 
would  decrease  the  cost  of  living. 


Any  possible  rcductiuu  of  freight  rates  during  the 
summer  would  not  be  sulllciont  to  Induce  the  purchase  of 
coal  by  dofiiestic  eonHumers.  Those  Industries  which  are 
operated  continuously  do  not  need  this  Inducement,  but, 
the  doiiiestic  users  of  coul  are  dlHinclined  to  purchase  coal 
during  tho  summer  monlliH  for  the  same  reason  as  one 
correspondent  expresses  it  that  "we  are  unwilling  to  buj 
lawn-mowers  and  garden  hose  until  we  need  them  even 
though  they  could  be  purchased  at  a  much  less  price  in  the 
fall". 

The  dirferentlal,  to  be  effective,  must  be  sufflclent  to  re- 
present: First- -The  interest  upon  the  money  from  the 
time  of  purchase  of  coal  until  thu  coal  is  required  for  use. 
Second-  The  cost  of  storage  and  the  waste  and  deprecia- 
tion of  coal  during  the  period  of  storage,  and  third, — the 
possibility  that  the  price  of  coal  may  become  less  during 
the  winter  months  as  a  result  of  competition,  or  otherwise. 

An  Inducement  must  be  offered  which  will  Justify  ad- 
vance purchases.  This  means  that  the  price  of  coal  muBt 
be  so  stabilized  that  tho  producer  is  assured  that  the  price 
is  less  than  will  be  offered  at  the  time  of  required  use. 
This  requires  a  stabiliiiation  of  coal  prices,  which,  under 
present  conditions,  seems  to  be  entirely  impossible. 


oster 

It  Is  customary  every  year  for  each  division  of  the  Kngl- 
neering  Department  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  getting  out  a  cartoon  indicative  of  the 
division. 

The  Susquehanna  division  poster  shown  below  was  en- 
titled to  first  place.  As  this  division  was  formed  on  Dec. 
1,  1919,  the  cartoon  is  self  explanatory. 


^ 


O  wi>vi'vr\'^>* 


SI/: 


WINXINO   POSTER  OF  THE  8USgUEHANNA   lUVISIii.V 
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Handling  Fires  in  Stored  Coal 

By  H.  A.  Ward 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  we  stored  4000  tons 
of  West  Virginia  nut  and  slack  coal  in  an  area  about  140 
ft.  by  75  ft.  This  made  a  pile  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high. 
We  endeavored  to  keep  track  of  the  temperature  by  occa- 
sionally going  over  the  pile  with  %-in.  round  rods 
sharpened  at  one  end.  By  thrusting  the  rods  down  into  the 
pile  and  allowing  them  to  remain  a  minute  or  two  and  then 
withdrawing  them  we  could  tell  by  feeling  the  rods  if  the 
coal  was  heating  and  just  how  far  the  warmest  spot  was 
from  the  surface. 
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FIG,    1.    THERMOMETER  PIPE  TO  SINK  IN  COAL  PILE 

When  we  found  a  place  which  seemed  to  be  getting  too 
warm  for  safety,  we  would  put  down  a  1-in.  pipe  and  let  a 
thermometer  down  into  it  so  that  we  could  determine  if 
the  temperature  was  still  going  up.  The  1-in.  pipe  was 
prepared  as  follows:  About  15  in.  of  one  end  was  heated 
and  flattened,  thus  closing  the  end.  This  flat  portion  was 
then  given  a  twist  like  a  drill  or  bit.  By  inserting  this 
end  into  the  coal  and  turning  the  pipe,  at  the  same  time 
e.xerting  downward  pressure,  the  pipe  was  easily  driven 
through  the  pile. 

Most  of  the  coal  was  under  a  shed  and  in  one  small  area 
it  reached  the  roof  of  the  shed.  This  interfered  with  the 
use  of  the  %-in.  rod,  and  evidently  this  part  of  the  pile 
was  not  carefully  surveyed,  as  a  fire  developed  about  15  ft. 
below  the  surface.  To  make  sure  that  every  part  of  the 
pile  would  be  surveyed  we  put  down  1-in.  pipe  as  pre- 
viously described,  every  ten  feet. 

We  prepared  ten  pieces  of  sash  chain  the  length  of  the 
pipes,  placing  rings  in  one  end  of  each  chain  to  prevent 
their  being  lost  in  the  pipes.     The  ten  chains  were  then  let 
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FIO.  2.     TEMPERATURE-LOCATION   CHART 

down  into  the  pipes.  By  the  time  the  last  chain  was  placed, 
the  first  chain  would  become  approximately  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  pipe.  By  letting  the  chain  pass  through 
the  hand  as  It  was  withdrawn  It  was  easy  to  tell  the  ap- 
proximate temperature  of  the  station.  It  was  also  easy  to 
tell  the  relative  temperature  at  the  various  depths  at  the 
station.  The  stations  varied  in  temperature  from  cool  to 
red  hot.  In  a  case  of  a  warm  station  not  In  the  Are  area 
we  usually  found  that  the  bottom  of  the  pile  was  cold,  and 
that  the  temperature  Increased,  to  a  point  about  8  to  6  ft. 
from  the  surface,  where  it  was  maximum.  From  this 
maximum  point  the  temperature  fell  as  the  surface  was  ap- 


proached.    Every  second  or  third  day  the  entire  pile  was 
surveyed,  using  a  cross-section  sheet  as  in  Fig.  2. 

For  a  week  previous  to  the  starting  of  the  fire  the  weather 
had  been  very  hot.  We  found  several  stations  remote  from 
the  fire  heating  to  a  dangerous  point.  As  all  available 
labor  was  employed  in  digging  out  the  original  fire,  I  de- 
cided to  try  water  on  the  hot  stations.  Two  pieces  of  T%- 
in.  pipe  each  6  ft.  long  were  prepared  as  follows:  One  end 
of  one  of  the  pieces  was  closed  by  drawing  it  to  a  sharp 
point.  In  circles  starting  at  this  closed  point  and  spaced 
10  in.  centers  I  drilled  four  %-in.  holes  90  deg.  apart. 
These  perforations  extended  the  length  of  the  one  piece  of 
pipe.  The  second  piece  pipe  was  fitted  to  couple  to  the  first 
and  to  the  fire  hose.  Then  we  sunk  the  perforated  section 
into  the  coal  at  a  hot  station,  coupled  the  second  section  to 
it  and  sunk  them  to  the  predetermined  depth.  After  the 
water  had  been  on  30  min.  the  pipe  was  moved  to  another 
point  in  the  warm  area,  and  so  on  until  the  area  had  been 
covered.  This  treatment  brought  the  temperature  down 
immediately.  In  some  cases  the  treatment  had  to  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time.  We  still  have  on  hand  the  part 
of  the  pile,  which  was  the  most  persistent  in  heating,  and 
it  has  not  had  an  application  of  water  since  the  middle  of 
November. 

HOW    ONE    FIRE    WAS    CONTROLLED 

The  surveys  soon  demonstrated  that  the  fire  was  spread- 
ing faster  than  our  force  could  follow  it,  and  that  it  must 
be  headed  off  or  the  entire  pile  would  be  affected.  By 
carefully  checking  between  the  pipe  stations  which  seemed 
to  be  just  outside  the  affected  area  to  see  that  the  fire  had 
not  extended  a  finger  in  between,  I  established  a  line  just 
outside  tlie  affected  area.  The  pointed  %-in.  rods  were 
used  for  checking  between  stations.  On  6-ft.  centers  along 
this  line  we  put  down  1-in.  pipe  prepared  as  already  de- 
scribed, but  with  the  addition  of  %-in.  holes  on  circles 
18-in.  centers.  This  line  of  perforated  pipes  was  connected 
with  a  common  water  supply  pipe,  the  water  kept  on  con- 
tinually. The  perforations  above  the  surface  of  the  coal 
were  stopped  with  wooden  plugs.  This  held  the  fire  within 
tlie  affected  area.  With  this  barrier  established  we  sunk 
perforated  1-in.  pipe  into  the  heaviest  of  the  fire  and  oc- 
casionally turned  water  into  them.  This  checked^  the  fire 
but  did  not  put  it  out.  I  also  did  away  witli  much  of  the 
smoke  and  gas  which  interfered  with  the  digging  out  of  the 
fire.  Although  the  fire  area  extended  over  a  space  50  by 
40  ft.,  the  fuel  loss  was  comparatively  slight.  The  coked 
areas  were  thin  and  only  at  the  point  where  the  fire  origi- 
nated did  we  find  any  indication  of  ashes. 

TEXT    BOt)K    VER.SION    IS    QUESTIONED 

Nearly  all  the  literature  I  have  found  on  the  subject  of 
heating  and  firing  of  stored  coal  has  advised  that  as  soon 
as  the  temperature  of  a  station  reaches  150  deg.  F.  the  hot 
spot  should  be  dug  out.  This  is  not  always  practical,  as 
too  many  hot  places  may  develop  at  the  same  time.  Many 
of  the  articles  advise  that  water  seems  to  aggravate  the 
trouble.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  a  small  quantity 
of  water  is  used  this  may  be  true.  The  water  leaving  the 
hot  coal  flows  through  or  under  other  parts  of  the  pile  not 
affected  and  thereby  furnishes  the  initial  heat  to  spread  the 
trouble. 

If  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  water  is  used,  as  in  the 
case  cited,  the  temperature  of  the  water  flowing  through 
the  coal  approaches  normal.  For  the  same  reason  I  believe 
that  If  water  Is  used  on  the  fire  it  should  be  in  sufficient 
quantity,  or  the  area  treated  sliould  be  sufficiently  small  to 
insure  that  the  water  flowing  away  through  the  pile  should 
be  of  comparatively  low  temperature  power. 
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Republicans  Review  the  Work  of 
Mr.  Palmer 

THAT  the  Republicans  will  lose  no  opportunity  to 
make  political  capital  o£  what  they  term  the  At- 
torney-General's surrender  to  class  Interests  Is  in- 
dicated by  a  statement  issued  by  the  Republican  Publicity 
Association  in  which  the  following  points  are  made  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Palmer's  negotiation  with  the  oflflcials  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers: 

"1.  The  coal  miners  repudiated  valid  wage  agreements, 
many  of  which  would  not  expire  until  April,  1920,  and  de- 
manded a  60  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  with  other  con- 
cessions. 

"2.  The  operators  refused  to  grant  the  demands,  but 
offered  to  arbitrate. 

"3.  The  miners  refused  to  arbitrate  and  ordered  a 
strike. 

"4.  President  Wilson  denounced  the  strike  as  unjustifi- 
able and  unlawful,  and  called  upon  the  miners  to  return 
to  work. 

"5.  Attorney-General  Palmer  brought  an  injunction 
suit  upon  the  allegation  that  the  strike  was  unlawful,  and 
secured  a  mandatory  writ  ordering  cancellation  of  the 
strike  order. 

"6.  The  strike  order  was  cancelled,  but  the  miners  did 
not  return  to  work — which  return  was  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  suit. 

"7.  While  the  miners  were  thus  engaged  in  what  the 
President  and  the  Attorney-General  declared  to  be  an  illegal 
act,  the  Attorney-General  negotiated  with  them  concerning 
compliance  with  the  law  and  made  terms  satisfactory  to 
them  by  which  their  return  to  work  was  secured. 

"8.  These  terms  included  a  concession  of  a  material 
part  of  the  strikers'  demands,  the  appointment  of  a  tribunal 
satisfactory  to  them  to  determine  what  additional  conces- 
sions should  be  made,  and  conveyed  an  implied  forgiveness 
of  the  illegal  acts  already  committed. 

"9.  Although  the  operators  had  offered  to  arbitrate  all 
the  demands,  as  made  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  strike, 
the  Attorney-General  granted  part  of  the  demands  and  then 
insisted  that  the  operators  had  agreed  to  arbitrate  the  re- 
mainder, which  they  had  never  offered  to  do. 

"10.  If  the  agreement  of  the  Attorney-General  shall 
stand,  the  miners  gain  at  least  the  concession  already  made, 
and  may  gain  much  more  through  the  arbitration,  forced 
upon  the  operators,  thus  demonstrating  that  unjustifiable 
and  unlawful  acts  are  profitable — in  other  words,  that  dis- 
honesty is  the  best  policy. 

"11.  If  the  Attorney-General's  agreement  shall  stand, 
the  Department  of  Justice  thereby  establishes  the  policy  of 
negiotiating  terms  with  criminals — for  the  Attorney- 
General  declared  the  strike  criminal,  but  said  he  preferred 
to  prosecute  the  case  in  the  civil  courts. 


•'12.  Success  of  the  unjustifiable  and  unlawful  acts  of 
tlie  striking  miners  will  bo  due  notice  to  all  class  InterestB 
that  the  way  to  win  is  to  repudiate  agreements  and  imperil 
the  public  welfare,  thereby  forcing  the  Government,  through 
its  duly  authorized  agencies,  to  yield  at  least  a  part  of  the 
demands  and  make  agreements  that  may  give  to  the  law- 
breakers all  that  they  ever  expected  or  hoped  to  Becure." 


T.  W.  Dawson  States 

"For  the  past  fifteen  years  it  has  been  the  uniform  ex- 
perience that  production  has  decreased  in  the  proportion 
in  which  the  pay  to  miners  has  been  increased."  The  fore- 
going statement  was  made  by  J.  W.  Dawson  of  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia  while  testifying  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
Committee  which  is  investigating  the  coal  situation.  Mr. 
Dawson  was  production  manager  Tor  the  Fuel  Adminiotra- 
tion  of  southern  West  Virginia  during  the  war.  For  the 
fifteen  years  just  previous  to  the  war  he  was  president  of 
the  coal  association  of  West  Virginia.  Other  verbatum  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Dawson's  testimony  are  as  follows:  "The 
Kanawha  District  of  West  Virginia  was  a  very  profitable 
coal  region  prior  to  1902,  at  which  time  it  was  converted 
from  a  nonunion  to  a  union  district.  From  that  time  until 
1916,  with  the  exception  of  1907,  there  was  practically  no 
profit  in  the  coal  business  in  that  district.  There  was  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  district.  In  the 
Logan  District  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Hazard  District 
which  are  nonunion,  there  has  been  great  development. 
While  the  Kanawha  District  stood  still  as  to  tonnage,  the 
nonunion  districts  developed  to  their  present  capacity,  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  difference  between  union  and  non- 
union labor." 

In  an  attempt  to  justify  his  statement  that  "the  m'ners 
are  now  earning  good  wages  and  have  plenty  of  money  on 
which  to  live,"  Mr.  Dawson  laid  before  the  Senators  a  set 
of  statistics  showing  that  the  Washington  wage  agreement 
resulted  in  increases  varying  between  43  and  164  per  cent. 
They  received,  according  to  Mr.  Dawson,  therefore,  five 
years  normal  advances  at  one  transaction.  It  gave  them 
an  advantage  over  other  labor  because  they  received  a 
greater  advance  than  was  customary,  or  was  given  to 
other  labor  during  the  war." 

Mr.  Dawson  challeneged  the  figures  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  because  he  did  not  take  into  consideration  that  rents 
and  many  other  of  the  costs  of  living  at  the  mines  have 
remained  stationary  for  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Dawson  dis- 
cussed living  conditions  at  the  mines  at  length  and  de- 
clared that  miners  pay  more  to  the  union  by  way  of  dues 
than  they  do  for  fuel.  He  estimated  that  the  Income  of 
the  miner's  unions  is  at  least  $11,000,000  a  year  from 
dues.  He  gave  actual  figures  covering  workers'  profits  at 
the  Cannelton  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  On  these  he  based 
various  estimates  as  to  miners'  profits.     He  testified  that 
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an  energetic  pick  miner  can  earn  between  $250  and  $350 
a  month,  if  he  takes  advantage  of  all  opportunities  to  work. 
Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  some  irregularity  in  the  op- 
eration of  coal  mines. 

Mr.  Dawson  pointed  out  that  in  the  Kanawha  District 
the  miners  this  year  have  worked  only  62  per  cent  of  the 
time  that  they  could  have  worked.  "They  do  not  want 
to  work  regularly.  They  can  earn  enough  money  without 
doing  it.  That  is  the  actual  record,"  he  said.  He  also  de- 
clared that  while  there  was  some  response  to  the  patriotic 
appeal  to  produce  more  coal  during  the  war,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  deliberate  idleness.  Mr.  Dawson  told  the 
Committee  that  he  had  written  the  President  several  times 
during  the  war  calling  his  attention  to  a  situation  which  he 
typified  by  an  example  at  Ashland,  Ky.  There  the  passen- 
ger train  running  between  the  mining  district  and  the  town 
was  crowded  day  after  day  with  men  going  into  frolic  "be- 
cause they  had  so  much  money  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it".  Mr.  Dawson  told  the  Committee  that  he  re- 
gards the  present  wages  of  the  coal  miners  as  entirely  com- 
mensurate with  living  conditions  and  favorably  comparable 
with  the  wages  of  other  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Dawson  characterized  the  Washington  wage  agree- 
ment an  unnecessary  burden  of  45  cents  a  ton  on  the  cost 
of  coal.  Including  the  14  per  cent  increase  just  allowed, 
1500,000,000  have  been  added  to  the  cost  of  coal  this  year. 
He  also  told  the  Committee  that  he  thinks  he  knows  the 
very  mine  on  which  Mr.  McAdoo  based  his  2000  per  cent 
profit  statement.  "It  is  an  old  property  in  the  Kanawha 
District,"  he  said,  "that  had  not  been  worked  for  15  or  20 
years.  It  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and  was 
sold  under  the  hammer  for  $1800.  During  the  war  that 
mine  made  $30,000  or  $40,000,  and  undoubtedly  did  make 
Us  profit  of  2000  per  cent  on  that  cost  of  $1800.  That 
mine  has  not  made  a  single  dollar  this  year." 


No  Agreement  Say  Operators 

On  Dec.  20,  after  President  Wilson's  letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Coal  Commission  was  made  public,  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  As- 
sociation issued  a  formal  statement  saying  the  operators 
had  "not  agreed  to  any  memorandum  such  as  that  men- 
tioned in  the  President's  letter.  .  .  .involving  a  basis  of  ad- 
justment of  the  coal  strike." 

The  statement  said  the  operators  had  not  been  consulted 
In  the  strike  settlement  negotiations. 

The  text  of  the  operators'  statement  follows: 

"The  operators  have  not  agreed  to  any  memorandum 
such  as  that  mentioned  in  the  President's  letter  to  Messrs. 
Robinson,  White  and  Peale,  involving  a  basis  of  adjustment 
of  the  coal  strike. 

"The  operators  were  not  consulted  as  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Government  and  the  miners." 

Attorney-General  Palmer  also  issued  a  statement  assert- 
ing that  failure  by  the  operators  to  agree  to  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  for  settling  the  coal  strike  now  "would  be 
an  amazing  repudiation  of  their  own  statements."  He 
added  that  the  operators  "oflBclal  representatives  have  re- 
peatedly agreed  to"  the  settlement  plan. 

Mr.  Palmer's  statement  also  referred  to  testimony  given 
recently  before  the  Senate  Coal  Investigating  Committee 
by  Alfred  M.  Ogle,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  coal  operators,  alleging  the  Attorney-General  had  sug- 
gested to  the  operators  a  compromise  with  the  miners  In- 
volving more  than  a  14  per  cent  wage  Increase  before  the 
settlement  negotiations  between  the  Government  and  the 
miners  began. 

Ogle  told   the  committee  the  operators  considered  this 


proposed  compromise  "a  cowardly  and  dastardly  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  the  public  and  the  Government." 

After  quoting  this  portion  of  Ogle's  testimony,  Mr. 
Palmer's  statement  said: 

"There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that  statement. 

"Some  difference  of  opinion  had  been  expressed  in  the 
newspapers  as  to  whether  the  offer  to  the  operators  of  A 
20  per  cent  increase  in  wages  had  been  conditioned  upon 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal.  Mr.  Ogle  came  to  me  on 
Friday,  December  5,  to  deliver  a  written  copy  of  the  offer 
which  had  been  made  by  the  scale  committee  in  the  joint 
conference  with  the  miners. 

"I  told  his  committee  the  Government  had  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  making  any  compromise  of  any  kind  or 
character,  and  proposed  to  stand  squarely  upon  the  position 
it  had  already  taken,  as  announced  several  times  by  th»- 
President  and  myself. 


Congress  Thanks  Miners  for  War  Services 

Mr.  Goodykoontz  on  Dec.  18,  1919,  introduced  the  follOTT- 
ing  joint  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the  CommItte»^ 
on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Thanking  the  American  coal  miner  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices rendered  the  Government  in  time  of  war. 

Whereas  the  war  with  Germany — the  greatest  war  of 
all  time — being  over,  and  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  of  America,  victoriously  bearing  the  flag 
— the    banner    of    freedom-— having    returned    to 
their  homes  in  this,  the  great  Republic  of  the  New 
World;  and 
Whereas  the  thanks  of  Congress,  voicing  the  will  of 
the    American    people,    by    appropriate    resolution 
duly  adopted,  were  extended  to  these  honored  sol— 
diers,  sailors,  and  marines;  and 
Whereas   there   is,    among   others,    another   class   of 
men  to   whom    credit   is   justly   due,    namely,  the 
American  coal  miner,  who,  by  unremitting  toil  and 
patriotic  devotion,  rendered  a  fundamental  service 
to  the    country;    who    went    down    deep    into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  dug  the  coal  that  fired  the 
furnace  that  forged  the  artillery  and  the  boilers 
of  the  locomotives  and  the  great  ships  that  trans- 
ported   the    troops    and    the    munitions    of  war: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  are 
hereby  extended  to  the  American  coal  miner  for 
distinguished  services  rendered  the  Government  in 
time  of  war  with  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment. 


Operators  to  Co-Operate  with  New  Commission 

Mr.  Brewster  stated  on  Dec.  22  that  the  operators 
as  a  rule  have  been  clamoring  for  arbitration.  More  than 
that,  they  repeatedly  stated  their  piefect  willingness  to  go 
along  with  the  Government  in  any  plan  that  the  President 
suggested.  Their  allegation  now  that  they  were  not  con- 
sulted about  the  form  of  the  memorandum  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  miners'  conference  is  absurd. 

It  was  in  fact  submitted  by  my  secretary  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Indianapolis,  who  communicated  it  to  Wash- 
ington, and  no  objection  was  made.  The  operators  re- 
mained absolutely  silent  until  after  the  men  were  back  in 
the  mines.     Then  for  the  first  time  they  begin  to  object. 

The  miners  went  back  to  work  in  obedience  to  the  law 
and  the  orders  of  the  court  without  having  their  demands 
granted.     They  relied,  as  they  had  a  right  to  rely,  upon  ths 
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promise  of  the  President  tbat  immediately  upon  complete 
resumption  of  operations  u  commission  would  be  appointed 
to  take  up  tlie  matters  at  issue. 

The  officers  of  the  Government  had  an  equal  right  to 
rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  operators  in  their  previous 
declarations  of  agreement  with  this  programme.  The 
■Government  will  not  assume  that  the  operators  will  break 
lalth,  and  indeed  ways  will  be  found  to  see  that  all  parties 
keep  faith  In  this  vitally  important  transaction. 

The  commission  will  proceed  with  its  work,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  upon  further  reflection  the  operators  will 
■ee  the  wisdom  of  hearty  cooperation  with  this  newly  ap- 
pointed body. 


President's  Indianapolis  Statement 

"In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  President,  as  con- 
tained in  his  statement  of  Dec.  6,  the  miners  will  imme- 
diately return  to  work  with  the  14  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  which  is  already  in  effect.  Immediately  upon  a 
general  resumption  of  operations,  which  shall  be  in  all  dis- 
tricts, except  as  to  wages,  upon  the  basis  which  obtained 
on  Oct.  31,  1919,  the  President  will  appoint  a  commission 
of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  mine  owner  and 
operator  in  active  business,  which  commission  shall  con- 
sider further  questions  of  wages  and  working  conditions  as 
well  as  profits  of  operators  and  proper  prices  for  coal,  read- 
lusting  both  wages  and  prices  if  it  shall  so  decide,  includ- 
ing differentials  and  internal  conditions  within  and  be- 
tween districts.  Its  report  shall  be  made  within  60  days. 
If  possible,  and  will  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  new 
wage  agreement,  the  effective  date  and  duration  of  which 
also  shall  be  determined  by  the  commission." 

This  memorandum  was  telegraphed  to  the  President  and 
approved  by  him. 

When  the  Attorney  General's  attention  was  called  to  the 
mine  workers'  interpretation  of  the  memorandum.  In  which 
they  say:  "Under  the  present  plan  the  mine  workers  are 
insured  an  immediate  increase  of  14  per  cent  in  wages  with 
the  probability  of  further  increases  in  all  classifications  of 
labor",  he  declared  that  it  was  the  language  of  hope  rather 
than  an  interpretation  of  the  memorandum. 


Operators  Oppose  3   Man  Cuniiuission 

The  commiBslon  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  bettle 
the  bituminous  coal  strike  la  not  "cither  In  purpose  or 
effect  a  public  tribunal"  and  cannot  effect  a  perniunent  bo- 
iutlon  of  the  Ulffl<ulty,  Thomas  H.  Watklus,  chairman  of 
the  Central  I'onnsylvanla  BItuuilnoua  Coal  Operators'  Ab- 
soclation,  declared  In  a  statement  here  last  night,  in  which 
he  protested  against  the  limitation  of  the  commission  to 
three  men. 

"It  isn't  fair  or  reasonable  to  expect  two  men  whose 
life  work  has  been  In  the  coal  industry  to  reach  a  decision 
which  may  vitally  effect  the  future  of  their  associates,"  he 
said. 

"There  are  questions  of  principle  at  stake  which  should 
only  be  dealt  with  by  a  tribunal  upon  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  public  outnumber  representatives  of  the  In- 
terested groups." 

Mr.  Watkins  said  that  the  operators  considered  the  Presi- 
dent's instruction  to  the  commission  "fine"  and  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  situation. 


Commission  Members  Appointed 

President  Wilson  appointed  Henry  M.  Robinson  of 
Pasadena,  California,  John  P.  White  and  Rembrandt  Peale 
members  of  the  commission  to  investigate  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  coal  industry,  provided  for  in  the 
strike  settlement  agreement. 

Mr.  Robinson  will  represent  the  public;  Mr.  White  the 
miners,  and  Mr.  Peale  the  operators. 

During  the  war  all  three  appointees  were  prominent  In 
war  work  for  the  Government,  Mr.  Robinson  with  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Peale  as  advisors  to 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield. 

Each  of  the  appointees  received  in  his  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  a  review  of  conditions  and  actions  taken  in 
the  past,  together  with  suggestions  which  state  that  the 
public  is  to  be  protected.  The  importance  of  the  new  com- 
mission and  its  lasting  service  to  the  coal  industry  and  to 
the  country  was  emphasized. 

The  commission  may  set  the  price  of  coal  according  to 
Instructions  which  read: 

(1)  If  a  readjustment  of  the  prices  of  coal  shall  be 
found  necessary,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  transfer  to  the  com- 
mission, subject  to  its  unanimous  actions,  the  power  here- 
tofore vested  in  the  Fuel  Administration  for  that  purpose." 


Frehlin«»huysen  Sees  Public  Buneoed 

In  a  denunciation  of  the  agreement  reached  between  At- 
torney-General Palmer  and  John  L.  Lewis,  acting  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  for  settlement  of 
the  coal  strike  on  a  proposition  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Frehlinghuysen  (N.  J.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  investigation  committee,  on  Dec.  22  expressed  the 
fear  of  a  secret  arrangement  somewhere  in  the  deal  which 
would  plunder  the  American  public. 

Attorney-General  Palmer  in  a  statement  declared  the 
stand  taken  by  the  coal  operators  against  the  proposal  waa 
the  merest  quibble,  and  he  concluded: 

"The  Government  will  not  assume  that  the  operators  will 
break  faith,  and  indeed  ways  will  be  found  to  see  that 
all  parties  keep  faith  in  this  vitally  important  transaction." 

With  this  threat,  he  says  he  believes  the  operators  after 
reflection  will  see  the  wisdom  of  cooperation  In  the  settle- 
ment proposed. 


Northern  Coal  Co.  Case  Dismissed 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  dismissed  the 
case  of  the  Northern  Coal  Co.  operating  near  Millstadt,  111., 
against  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.  The  coal  company,  the 
operator  of  a  stripping  proposition  alleged  that  the  rail- 
road was  subjecting  it  to  unjust  discrimination  in  the  al- 
lotment and  distribution  of  coal  cars. 

The  commission  held  that  in  view  of  the  coal  company's 
physical  disadvantages,  recurring  interruptions  in  opera- 
tions and  irregularity  of  production,  that  the  record  does 
not  show  that  it  was  possible  for  the  coal  company  to  have 
loaded  more  cars  than  actually  were  furnished  by  the  rail- 
road, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  received  a  relatively 
less  percentage  of  its  pro  rata  than  did  the  shaft  mines. 


Hines  Talks  Coal  to  the  Cabinet 

On  Dec.  23,  Director  General  Hines  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration was  called  before  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
cabinet.  He  said  he  had  no  information  as  to  what 
President  Wilson  Intended  to  do  with  regard  to  turning 
back  the  railroads. 

The  cabinet  was  in  session  less  than  two  hours.  Sec- 
retary Lansing,  who  presided,  said  Mr.  Hines  was  summoned 
for  a  discussion  of  the  coal  situation,  and  that  the  reports 
he  made  on  production  were  encouraging.  The  railroad 
question  was  not  discussed,  Mr.  Lansing  said. 
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Uneasy  College  Students 

EVERY  EMPLOYMENT  draws  on  three  elements 
— craft  (a  training  of  the  body  and  of  the  mental  re- 
flexes), education  (a  training  of  the  brain)  and  business 
(a  training  of  the  judgment).  The  engineering  pro- 
fession requires  parts  of  all  these  elements.  The  college 
student  usually  persists  in  overlooking  all  but  the  second 
one,  or  in  thinking  that  his  college  training  will  give  him 
all  three. 

Repeated  operation  and  repeated  use  will  alone  give 
accuracy,  rapidity  and  certainity  in  any  kind  of  labor.  It 
is  doing  and  redoing  and  doing  again  that  gives  us  a 
craft.  The  college  professor  gives  a  scholar  a  problem 
once  and  he  solves  it  perhaps  with  accuracy  but  usually 
without  rapidity  or  certainity.  Practice  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  add  craftsmanship  to  knowledge. 

When  the  everj'day  labor  of  the  student  brings  him 
face  to  face  with  a  certain  problem  day  after  day,  then 
it  becomes  a  second  nature,  something  done  almost  with- 
out thought.  In  fact  knowledge  is  really  not  properly 
acquired  till  it  becomes  so  rooted  as  to  operate  without 
mental  effort. 

The  college  student  has  been  passed  so  rapidly  from 
problem  to  problem  in  his  years  of  instruction  that  when 
he  enters  the  professional  world  he  is  discontented.  If 
his  professor  had  taught  him  the  same  principle  on  two 
successive  days  he  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  waste  of 
time.  In  his  new  occupation  he  may  do  the  same  thing 
repeatedly,  for  days  and  even  years  together.  The  value 
of  his  training  is  that  it  teaches  him  not  to  solve  once  a 
single  problem,  but  how  to  solve  it  repeatedly,  and  he 
has  to  learn  the  duty  of  enduring  the  sameness  of  almost 
endless  repetition. 

Facility,  rapidity  and  accuracy  must  be  added  after 
the  student  leaves  college.  In  college  he  must  learn  to 
think  and,  after  college,  to  work  without  over-much 
thinking,  at  the  main  duties  of  his  profession,  rather 
from  an  acquired  habit  than  from  an  effort  of  mind,  and 
he  must  give  labored  thought  only  to  forming  the  right 
habits  and  methods  and  in  the  meeting  of  the  occasional 
and  exceptionally  difficult  problems.  In  short  his  pro- 
fession and  his  art  must  eventually  become  largely  a 
craft.  The  hand  must  save  the  head.  Until  that  time 
comes,  his  work  will  be  labored  and  not  productive. 

Furthermore,  in  college  he  was  regarded  as  a  product, 
on  which  must  be  bestowed  labor,  care  and  skill.  After 
he  leaves  college,  he  becomes  a  producer.  The  trinity  of 
attention  just  mentioned  is  not  now  to  be  expended  on 
him,  he  is  to  expend  it  on  his  product.  He  is  no  longer 
therefore  principal  interest.  Over  the  college  might  be 
written  "Here  we  make  men"  and  over  the  mine  "Here 
we  produce  coal."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  man  is  no 
longer  the  end  product  but  the  means.  The  glory  of  the 
college  man  is  gone  and  should  be  forgotten.  He  rides 
no  longer;  he  is  now  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
If  he  forgets  that,  he  overlooks  the  whole  purpose  of 
his  college  life. 

Not  much  so  far  has  been  said  of  the  forming  of  the 
character,  the  judgment  or  the  business  quality  of  the 


man.  Too  many  young  men  from  college  cannot  listen. 
Some  are  too  prone  to  talk  and  interrupt  the  speaker  but 
still  more  cannot  concentrate  on  what  is  said  to  them. 
Part  of  that  quality  is  the  mere  exuberance  of  youth, 
and  part  a  result  of  an  attempt  to  appear  well  posted  and 
competent,  while  part  arises  from  a  superabundance  of 
conceit. 

A  somewhat  dull  but  attentive,  patient,  modest  college 
man  will  often  succeed  where  an  average  student,  who 
is  in  addition  hasty,  impatient  and  self  opinionative,  will 
fail.  Let  no  one  think  that  the  ignorance  of  a  graduate, 
if  confessed,  will  do  him  much  harm.  The  chief  to 
whom  he  is  accredited  will  usually  be  ready  to  explain; 
in  fact,  let  it  be  said  in  secret,  it  rather  flatters  him  to 
do  so.  If  the  chief  crows  a  little  over  it,  do  not  be 
alarmed,  it  is  only  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  the  more  flattered. 
If  he  blusters,  do  not  worry,  for,  if  after  explanation, 
even  laboriously  given,  he  gets  the  results  it  is  a  triumph 
for  both.  But  if  he  offers  suggestions  and  they  are  un- 
heeded, if  he  gives  orders  and  they  are  unfulfilled  and 
as  a  result  the  work  is  done  wrong  or  not  on  time  or  at 
great  expense  or  men  are  laid  idle,  the  fault  can  hardly 
be  excused.  The  man  is  neither  a  good  worker  nor  a 
capable  tool,  and  nothing  can  be  said  for  him. 

As  for  the  student's  judgment  be  it  said  there  are  a 
lot  of  socialists  among  students  in  colleges  and  a  lot  of 
bumptious  autocrats  among  those  who  come  out  in  the 
world.  They  talk  in  college  halls  a  lot  of  nonsense  about 
the  equality  of  all  men  and  come  into  the  field  with  all 
kinds  of  overweening  ambitions  and  longings  for 
authority  and  too  often  with  a  horror  of  that  work  which 
in  college  they  so  generously  lauded. 

In  closing  be  it  said  that  colleges  have  violated  the 
rules  of  advertising.  They  have  spoken  too  freely  of 
their  ability  to  fit  men  to  work.  They  fit  only  Uiose 
men  who  can  be  fitted  and  do  it  only  in  a  degree  and 
that  is  all  that  can  honestly  be  claimed.  The  promises 
they  make  to  their  students  are  usually  too  large. 
They  give  only  a  third,  the  important  third  perhaps,  of 
the  training  required.  The  atom  hydrogen  is  necessary 
to  the  forming  of  potassium  hydroxide,  but  it  is  no  more 
necessary  than  are  the  atoms  of  potassium  and  oxygen. 
Similarly  education  is  necessary  to  the  engineer,  but  so 
also  are  craftsmanship  and  judgment.  The  college  must 
leave  these  to  the  mill  and  to  the  mine,  for  the  first 
comes  only  with  toil  and  the  second  only  with  trouble. 


Not  What  We  Get  But  How  We  Get  It 

SHOULD  A  MAN  GET  a  gift  of  money  it  is  his  by 
right,  but  if  he  gets  it  by  compulsion,  that  is  steal- 
ing; or  by  conspiracy  and  combination,  that  is,  or  should 
be  regarded  as,  an  illegal  act.  If  with  others  the  miner 
denies  to  his  neighbors  coal  for  their  domestic  fires,  fuel 
to  run  their  machinery  and  heat  to  bake  their  bread  that 
is  a  form  of  compulsion,  whether  peaceful  or  militant 
It  may  be  fair  to  take  the  highest  wage  offered,  to  shop 
around  one's  talents,  to  create  a  demand  for  one's  ability 
and  energy,  but  it  is  unfair  to  combine  with  others  to 
suddenly  cease  work  and  let  the  world  go  cold  and 
hungry. 

Many  do  not  understand  this  difference,  a  difference 
on  which  the  good  fortune  of  the  world  is  based.  Under 
natural  economic  laws  if  a  service  or  a  product  is  much 
needed  much  will  be  offered  for  it  and  more  of  that  ser- 
vice or  product  will  be  forthcoming.  If  it  is  not  needed 
the  service  or  product  is  withdrawn  from  the  market  and 
the  man  who  has  rendered  the  service  or  furnished  the 
product  looks  around  for  a  service  that  is  needed  or  a 
product  that  is  demanded.     There  is  an  advantage  in  the 
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higher  price,  for  it  draws  out  the  needed  service  or  pro- 
duct, and  an  advantage  in  the  lower  price,  for  when  the 
need  is  satisfied  further  production  should  be  discour- 
aged. 

With  unions  of  workmen  and  unions  of  employers — 
the  latter  alone,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  we  term 
trusts — prices  when  raised  at  a  time  of  big  demand  are 
apt  to  be  forcibly  kept  high  when  the  demand  fails.  It 
is  not  well  that  a  union  should  profit  unduly  by  high  de- 
mand because  when  the  demand  ends  the  wage  will  be 
sustained  by  the  contracts  it  has  made. 

The  unions  say  that  winter  prices  are  high,  therefore 
wages  shall  be  raised,  and  with  this  specious  argument 
they  demand  a  contract  running  over  the  summer  months 
when  prices  would  normally  be  lower  if  the  wages  were 
not  advanced.  A  trust  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  if  it  were 
an  industry  that  is  still  responsive  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  law  in 
the  winter  and  hold  it  in  abeyance  in  the  summer  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all  who  must  buy  of  that  trust. 

Profits  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  may  well 
be  allowed  to  be  unduly  large  at  times,  for  at  others  they 
are  apt  to  be  inordinately  small,  but  the  profits  of  trusts 
are  so  certain  that  they  may  well  be  kept  at  a  reasonable 
level.  Where  there  is  provided  the  security  of  a  bond, 
then  the  compensation  must  be  regulated,  and  the  ex- 
cessive profits  of  one  season  must  not  be  made  the  nor- 
mal profits  of  all  the  months  of  the  year. 


Paying  Dearly  for  His  Dilatoriuess 

EQUAL  TREATMENT  TO  ALL  is  not  to  be  the  rule 
of  the  coal  industry  if  Railroad  Director  Hines  has 
his  way.  He  is  insistent  that  the  coal  which  is  overdue 
to  the  railroads  be  delivered  first,  and  that  other  coal 
users  wait  till  the  needs  of  transportation  are  fully  satis- 
fied. The  reason  for  his. demand  is  that  the  railroads  are 
in  hard  straits  for  coal,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it,  the 
movement  of  industry  will  stop. 

There  is  no  denying  the  logic  of  Director  Hines'  posi- 
tion, but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  think  of  the 
need  for  coal  earlier,  in  that  period  of  the  year  dur- 
ing which  the  railroads  in  their  private  ownership  days 
had  been  accustomed  to  stock  coal.  He  would  not  buy 
fuel  then,  but  when  the  strike  came  he  commandeered 
coal  right  and  left,  and  he  now  follows  that  action  by 
jostling  his  way  ahead  of  the  waiting  line  like  a  late  ar- 
rival at  the  ticket  window. 

The  necessities  of  the  situation  cannot  be  denied,  but 
there  is  little  excuse  for  them.  Had  Director  Hines 
stocked  up  in  the  spring,  his  coal  piles  would  not  now 
need  replenishing  and  his  cars  would  not  be  so  generally 
distributed  the  country  over.  It  will  be  a  menace  to 
the  public  if  once  the  railroads  learn  to  depend  on  a 
sort  of  right  of  eminent  domain  to  help  them  out  of  the 
fueling  difficulties  in  which  they  may  involve  themselves 
by  their  dilatoriuess. 


Childish  Presumption 

FOR  23  MONTHS  the  railroads  have  been  conducted 
at  a  financial  loss  of  548  millions  of  dollars.  The 
actual  deficit  is  probably  more  as  the  railroads  are  not 
being  properly  maintained.  The  freight  and  passenger 
rates  are  set  by  the  Government  yet  they  fail  by  548 
millions  of  being  adequate  to  supply  transportation  under 
the  aegis  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 
How  can  it  be  expected  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission    can    prognosticate    what    percentage    any 


given  freight  and  passenger  rates  will  pay?  It  has  been 
guessing  for  years  and  it  invariably  guessed  wrongly. 
The  judgment  of  the  Commission  is  like  the  judgment 
of  a  gambler  who  figures  that  the  roulette  wheel  is  going 
to  stop  opposite  his  figure.  It  may  or  it  may  not.  The 
chances  against  him  are  ten  to  one. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  always  con- 
cludes that,  if  a  good  year  comes,  a  fair  profit  will  be 
made  at  the  phenomenally  low  rate  allowed.  Only 
rarely  does  the  good  year  come.  Usually  a  bad  year  is 
all  that  presents  itself,  and  the  rate  is  found  wholly  in- 
adc<iuate.  The  profit  in  the  full  years  is  not  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  losses  in  the  lean  years.  The  Commis- 
sion goes  daily  along  guessing  at  the  industrial  barometer 
as  the  Weather  Bureau  guesses  at  the  weather  baro- 
graph, and  the  railroads  go  further  and  further  to  perdi- 
tion. 

Is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask  this  question :  If  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  spending  the  Govern- 
ment's money  has  not  courage  enough  to  put  up  rates 
where  they  belong,  will  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission find  the  courage  to  do  so  while  spending  not 
their  own  but  the  railroads'  money  ? 


More  Society  Conscious  than  the  Socialists 

MOST  OF  US,  fortunately,  are  more  social  than  the 
socialists.  That  is  most  of  us  believe  that  selfish- 
ness is  not  rampant  in  the  world.  We  believe  in  our 
fellows ;  we  know  they  do  many  acts  for  the  good  of 
the  public  and  not  for  their  own  advantage,  but  the 
socialists  believe  that  every  one  is  greedy  and  grasping 
and  for  this  reason  they  would  change  the  order  of 
things. 

But  if  we  are  more  selfish  than  social,  then  socialism 
appeals  to,  and,  if  established,  must  endure,  if  it  does  en- 
dure, by  reason  of,  a  quality  to  which  socialism  denies 
existence;  that  is  it  must  be  a  failure.  When  we  remove 
reward  from  toil  and  financial  risk  and  embrace  social- 
ism, no  one  will  toil  or  take  risks,  unless  men  are  what 
socialists  affirm  they  are  not. 

Most  of  us  believe  there  is  a  large  degree  of  honesty 
in  mankind,  that  many  of  us  like  to  work  even  without 
reward,  that  many  have  a  sort  of  institutional  or  craft 
pride  that  keeps  them  busy.  Many  a  hard-working 
laborer,  clerk  or  capitalist  has  those  qualities  that  would 
make  them  almost  mainstays  of  socialism,  should  such 
a  system  be  by  any  unhappy  chance  introduced,  but  un- 
fortunately they  are  not  so  general,  or  rather  so  uni- 
versal, that  we  could  rely  on  them  to  turn  the  trick. 

Strange  to  say  the  socialists  claim  that  these  virtues 
are  not  to  be  found  or  are  seldom  to  be  found  and,  if 
that  is  so,  where  is  the  hope  of  socialism,  for  that  creed 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  in  the  perfect  State  everyone 
will  have  a  co-operative  mind  and  an  honest  intention 
and  will  assist  without  reward  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
State. 

Unfortunately  for  socialism,  the  socialists  are  with  a 
few  admirable  exceptions,  the  greediest  of  the  greedy. 
Jealousy  is  one  of  their  most  marked  traits.  They  have 
a  grouch  because  they  cannot  outvie  others  in  ease,  in 
•comfort  or  control.  They  are  like  the  superdemocrat 
who  believed  that  "one  man  is  as  good  as  another — and 
some  a  durned  sight  better."  They  believe  they  are 
among  the  better  and  should  have  more  than  others  and 
be  masters  of  their  destinies.  Their  socialism  is  not 
socialism  at  all  but  revolution — a  mere  overturning  by 
violence,  in  which  they  hope  to  be  gainers. 
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Standardizing  Mining  Equipment 

Letter  No.  1 — The  Foreword,  "Coal  Ago",  Oct.  30,  on  the 
need  of  standardizing  all  equipment  in  coal  mining,  was  an 
excellent  and  timely  article  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  efSciency. 

Next  to  labor,  good  equipment  is  essential  to  maximum 
production.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  most  uptodate  mines 
have  the  best  locomotives,  pumping  machinery,  drilling  and 
cutting  machines  obtainable;  and  the  most  reliable  manu- 
facturers are  putting  on  the  market  only  the  most  improved 
mining  equipment. 

However,  lilce  all  other  equipment,  even  the  best  types  of 
mining  machinery  have  a  limited  life.  No  machine  will 
last  forever  under  the  severe  service  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject in  mining;  but  repairs  and  renewals  must  be  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  these  items  that  cause  an  ex- 
pensive handicap  when  there  is  a  lacli  of  standardization  of 
the  parts  that  require  most  frequent  renewal. 

The  chief  concern  of  many  uptodate  companies  is  to 
keep  on  hand  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  renewal  parts  to 
avoid  delay  when  a  breakdown  occurs.  This  plan  makes 
It  possible  to  repair  the  damage  and  put  the  machine  in 
operation  again  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible. 
Every  operator  realizes  the  importance  of  keeping  these 
parts  on  hand,  since  he  never  knows  when  a  breakdown  will 
occur.  It  may  result  from  the  parts  being  worn  and,  in 
that  case,  he  is  able  to  estimate  about  when  a  renewal  will 
be  necessary.  But,  the  breakdown  may  result  from  a  de- 
fect in  the  parts  or  be  caused  by  a  wreck  neithei  of 
which  can  be  foreseen;  hence  the  need  of  being  prepared 
for  such  occurrences. 

It  is  clear  that  where  two  or  more  types  of  locomotives, 
mining  machines,  pumps  and  other  equipment  are  in  use, 
the  number  of  repair  parts  required  to  be  kept  on  hand 
will  be  so  large  as  to  be  a  burden,  and  an  operator  will 
often  take  a  chance  and  delay  ordering  when  any  of  these 
parts  kept  in  stock  are  exhausted,  thus  putting  far  off  the 
evil  day. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT 

For  these  reasons  alone.  It  behooves  the  operator  to 
standardize  his  equipment  as  far  as  that  is  practicable,  and 
avoid  the  use  of  too  many  different  types  of  machines  for 
performing  the  same  work.  It  is  easier  and  more  eco- 
nomical to  keep  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  most  essential  parts 
of  a  machine  on  hand,  than  it  is  to  have  about  one  half  of 
the  parts  of  two  or  more  types  of  machines. 

The  standardizing  of  the  equipment  of  a  large  mine  em- 
ploying different  types  of  machines  is  a  difficult  matter  and 
cannot  be  accomplished  In  a  day.  In  many  instances.  It 
will  not  pay  to  change  the  equipment  in  a  mine  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  standardization.  It  is  a  question  that  must 
be  determined  by  the  existing  conditions,  and  these  may 
require  different  types  of  machines  working  In  different 
places  in  the  mine. 

However,  the  standardization  of  a  particular  part  of  the 
machinery,  as  for  Instance,  the  adoption  of  a  standard  mine 


car,  standard  track  material,  etc.,  will  generally  prove  of 
great  advantage.  The  average  mine  has  a  car-repair  chop, 
where  men  are  kept  constantly  employed  renewing  the 
broken  or  worn  parts  of  the  mine  cars.  It  is  evident  that 
much  time  and  labor  will  be  saved  with  a  proper  standardi- 
zation of  the  cars  in  use.  The  same  is  true  of  track  frogs 
and  switches. 

Repairs  and  renewals  on  a  single  type  of  any  class  of 
mining  equipment  require  a  considerable  stock  of  supplies 
to  be  kept  on  hand  at  a  large  outlay.  What  would  be  the 
nightmare  of  costs  for  repairs  where  several  different  types 
of  machines  are  employed  in  a  mine?  Besides  the  actual 
cost  of  the  part  renewed,  there  is  the  labor  required,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  delay  caused  when  the  needed  part  is 
not  on  hand. 

In  a  few  years,  much  if  not  all  of  the  mining  equipment 
will  be  standardized;  and  not  until  then  will  we  be  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  present  inefficiency  in  this  regard.  Stand- 
ardization of  mining  equipment  is  .as  necessary  as  the  stand- 
ardization of  threads  on  bolts  and  pipes. 
Thomas,  W.  Va.  W.  H.  NOONE. 


Letter  No.  2 — Many  men  engaged  in  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  coal  mines,  as  well  as  manufacturers  of  mining 
equipment,  have  doubtless  been  greatly  interested  in  read- 
ing the  Foreword  that  appeared  in  "Coal  Age"  Oct.  30, 
urging  the  careful  consideration  of  the  adoption  of  fixed 
standards,  such  as  were  recently  suggested  and  discussed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

The  most  casual  observer,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
mining  conditions  as  they  exist  today,  can  hardly  fall  to 
note  the  great  lack  of  standardization  in  the  equipment  of 
coal  mines.  This  is  particularly  true  In  respect  to  certain 
large  mines  that  have  been  in  operation  a  number  of  years. 
Perhaps,  in  no  class  of  equipment  is  there  a  greater  varia- 
tion noticeable  than  in  the  size  and  style  of  the  mine  cars 
in  use.  Some  are  large,  others  small;  some  have  large 
wheels  and  others  much  smaller  wheels;  while  it  Is  not  un- 
usual to  find  the  capacity  of  the  cars  varying  almost  a  ton. 

Any  of  the  workers  In  the  mine,  from  the  superintendent 
down  to  the  trapperboy,  can  tell  you  that  some  of  these  cars 
came  from  such  a  mine,  and  others  were  brought  over 
from  another  place  that  was  soon  to  be  abandoned.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  company  has  been  to 
economize  by  utilizing  material  that  would  otherwise  be 
sold  at  a  great  loss  or  scrapped. 

The  argument  in  support  of  such  plan  for  economizing  by 
sending  into  the  mine  any  class  of  equipment  that  is  avail- 
able appears  at  first  glance  to  bo  well  advised.  However, 
viewed  from  another  point,  it  is  questionable  economy  and 
cannot  fall  to  add  more  to  the  cost  of  operation  than  Is 
saved  by  utilizing  the  old  material. 

Take,  for  example,  a  mine  that  was  originally  equipped 
with  a  size  and  style  of  car  that  was  adapted  for  use  In  that 
particular  mine.  As  time  rolls  on,  some  of  the  cars  are 
worn  out  and  others  so  demolished  by  wrecks  that  they  are 
beyond  repair.     At  the  same  time,  the  steady  development 
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of  the  mine  requires  more  ears  to  handle  the  growing  out- 
put. It  frequently  happens  that  the  owners  of  such  a  mine 
have  an  overplus  of  cars  ut  another  mine  that  Is  uearing 
completion.  Although  these  ears  are  of  a  different  style 
and  capacity  and  may  even  require  having  their  axles  re- 
placed owing  to  a  difference  in  trackage  In  the  two  mines, 
It  Is  thought  that  a  saving  can  be  effected  by  utilizing  the 
old  cars  in  the  operation  of  the  newer  mine. 

When  such  conditions  of  promiscuous  equipment  have 
taken  place  two  or  three  times  in  a  mine,  it  requires  no 
■wise  head  to  discern  that  there  is  trouble  in  store  in  the 
future.  The  difference  in  the  capacities  of  the  cars  may 
not  make  so  much  difference  in  operation,  although  it  re- 
quires the  same  amount  of  time  and  labor  to  handle  a  small 
car  from  the  face  of  the  coal  to  the  tipple  as  a  larger  car, 
within  reasonable  limits. 

The  chief  trouble  arises  when  the  sizes  of  the  wheels  and 
axles  do  not  correspond  to  those  already  In  use  at  the 
mine,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  hand  these  different 
sizes.  Superintendents,  mine  foreman  and  other  officials 
who  are  responsible  for  keeping  up  the  output  of  a  mine 
and  increasing  the  daily  tonnage  will  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  handicap  that  this  lack  of  standardization  means  in  the 
daily  operation  of  the  mine. 

COMMON  CAUSE  OP  DELAY  IN  MINES 

For  example,  the  following,  though  not  an  actual  occur- 
rence, is  an  accident  that  is  being  duplicated  every  day  in 
mines  where  the  equipment  is  not  standardized,  as  any 
practical  foreman  well  knows.  Assume,  for  instance,  that, 
in  a  mine  where  a  motor  is  hauling  a  long  trip  of  loaded 
cars  of  various  styles  and  sizes,  one  of  the  cars  is  derailed. 
The  tact  is  at  once  known  to  the  motorman  by  the  action 
of  his  locomotive;  but,  before  he  can  bring  the  moving  loads 
to  a  standstill,  the  jumping  of  the  derailed  car  over  the 
ties  has  caused  a  broken  wheel. 

If  this  mine  was  well  equipped,  such  an  accident  would 
mean  only  a  short  delay  in  getting  another  wheel  to  replace 
the  broken  one.  In  this  instance,  however,  no  surprise  is 
felt  when,  another  wheel  being  brought,  it  is  found  not 
to  be  the  required  size.  Then,  a  hunt  is  started  for  a 
larger  wheel,  and  someone  remembers  that  there  is  an  old 
car  with  a  broken  axle  in  the  mouth  of  an  abandoned  room, 
a  distance  up  the  entry.  It  takes  time  to  pry  the  wheel 
off  from  the  axle  of  this  car;  but,  alas,  when  it  brought  it 
is  found  that  the  bore  of  the  wheel  is  too  small  for  the  axle 
of  the  car  and  this  wheel,  like  the  preceding  one.  is  thrown 
aside  as  useless. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  be 
done  but  to  get  the  car  to  a  place  where  it  can  be  set  aside 
for  the  aightshift  to  handle,  if  indeed  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  wheel  that  will  fit  the  axle.  This  causes  a 
long  delay  and  hard  work  is  required  to  get  the  car  to  Its 
resting  place. 

In  a  large  mine,  other  motormen  waiting  on  a  passing 
track  are  delayed  by  the  accident,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual 
for  the  entire  mine  to  be  tied  up  hy  such  an  occurrence, 
which  all  practical  mining  men  know  can  be  avoided  by  a 
proper  standardization  of  the  equipment  employed.  What 
seems  to  be  economy  is  thus  shown  to  result  in  unnecessary 
expense  and  curtailed  production. 

This  country  has  always  been  the  home  of  standardization 
of  both  methods  and  material.  The  idea  originated  here 
in  the  development  of  the  system  of  Interchangeable  parts, 
in  the  manufacture  of  Instruments  and  machines  of  every 
description.  The  lack  of  standardization  was  a  serious 
handicap  to  England,  at  the  start  of  the  war.  Almost  every 
machine  was  a  separate  creation. 


In  beauty  und  offlcloncy  of  utaudardizatlou.  In  manufac- 
ture, was  shown  In  the  rapid  building  of  the  onorwouH  num- 
ber of  Liberty  motors,  In  this  country,  for  traiiHportatlon 
across  the  sea.  Henry  l'''ur(rH  uucceuM  In  the  production  of 
bis  "Tin  Lizzies"  1h  another  striking  Illustration  of  stan- 
dardization. Everything  about  a  Ford  will  tit  any  other 
Ford,  and  a  missing  or  broken  part  can  be  obtained  at 
almost  any  dealer  of  auto  Kuppllos  and  at  many  department 
stores. 

One  groat  need  of  standardization,  la  coal  mining.  Is  In 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  track  gage.  The  standard  gage  of 
railroads.  In  this  country,  has  been  the  basis  of  the  great 
expansion  of  that  business;  but.  In  this  respect,  o|ir  mines 
are  still  holding  to  the  practice  of  the  dark  agee. 

Slandardizuliou  is  evident  in  the  moving-picture  busi- 
ness, electric  lighting,  gas  flttlng.  and  plumbing  and  In 
numerous  other  Industries.  There  Is  even  a  universal  key- 
board for  typewriting  machines.  But,  our  mines  are  flooded 
with  coal-cutting  machines  of  every  kind  and  make;  and 
there  is  little  standardization  of  wheels,  cutting  bits  and 
other  parts  of  mine  equipment.  The  question  of  standard- 
ization may  well  be  considered  In  respect  to  the  armatures 
and  fields  of  motors,  electric  fuses  for  pumps  and  other 
machines  and,  in  fact.  In  every  department  of  mine  equip- 
ment. 

It  would  not  be  good  policy  to  advocate  excluding  the 
new  models  of  machinery  that  are  being  constantly  added 
to  the  equipment  of  mines,  because  of  the  lack  of  standard- 
ization and  need  of  maintaining  a  larger  number  of  supply 
parts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Introduction  of  these  new 
models  would  be  greatly  advanced  If  there  was  more  stan- 
dardization in  the  manufacture  of  both  old  and  new  ma- 
chines. Coal  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is  readily 
recognized  that  It  may  be  Impracticable  to  standardize  all 
classes  of  equipment;  but  much  can  be  done.  In  this  re- 
gard. In  the  manufacture  of  mine-car  wheels  and  axles. 
Roscoe,  Penn.  ALEX.  S.  DIXON. 


Boiler  House  Economies 

Letter  No.  1 — I  was  glad  to  see  and  read  the  article  by 
E.  P.  Humphrey,  "Coal  Age",  Oct.  2,  p.  570,  who  draws  at- 
tention to  the  great  waste  of  fuel  that  occurs  in  the  genera- 
tion of  power.  As  he  states,  little  attention  Is  paid  to  the 
matter  of  economizing  fuel,  in  the  power  house  of  large 
collieries,  where  seldom  any  account  is  taken  of  the  coal 
burned  under  the  boilers. 

Allow  me  to  mention  a  few  points  based  on  my  own  ex- 
perience, in  relation  to  the  firing  of  boilers  and  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  generating  steam  with  a  view  to  economy 
of  operation.  The  subject  Is  one  that  should  appeal  to 
coal  operators  and  mine  oflJcials  just  as  strongly.  In  re- 
spect to  lowering  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  mine,  as  It 
does  to  manufactures  and  shop  superintendents.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  generation  of  power,  heating  and  lighting. 

Frequently,  the  size  of  coal  used  in  the  colliery  power 
house  Is  too  small  for  the  grate,  which  was  originally  In- 
tended for  burning  a  larger  coal.  As  a  result,  much  of  the 
fine  coal  in  use  falls  throuh  the  grate  into  the  ashpit  and 
goes  out  to  the  dump  with  the  ashes. 

The  average  fireman  at  a  colliery  and  in  many  industrial 
plants  as  well  has  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
coal  that  can  be  burned  economically,  per  square  foot  of 
grate  surface.  The  tendency  Is  with  many  firemen  to  pile 
too  much  coal  on  the  grate,  which  Is  done  at  the  expense 
of  eflSciency  in  burning  the  coal.     Less  heat  is  transmitted 
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to  the  boiler  and  a  larger  amount  passes  into  the  stack, 
partly  owing  to  the  stronger  draft  required  to  maintain  the 
fire,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  less  heat  is  radiated  from 
the  surface  of  the  burning  coal.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  for  the  coal  to  clinker,  and  this  requires 
more  shaking  of  the  grate  and  cleaning  of  the  fire,  and 
much  partly  burned  coal  drops  into  the  ashpit  with  the 
cinders. 

To  overcome  this  diflBculty,  forced  draft  is  employed, 
with  the  result  that  a  larger  proportion  of  heat  passes  into 
the  stack,  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler  being  insufficient 
to  absorb  its  due  proportion  of  the  heat  from  the  burning 
gases.  Every  fireman  should  understand  the  proper 
amount  of  air  required  to  burn  a  given  weight  of  coal.  Too 
much  air  cools  the  flame,  burns  out  the  coal  and  carries 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  heat  into  the  chimney. 

BURNING  DIFFERENT  GRADES  OF  COAL 

Particularly  at  collieries,  firemen  are  compelled  to  burn 
different  grades  of  coal,  for  which  there  is  not  the  present 
demand.  In  that  case,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
finer  the  coal  the  greater  will  be  its  tendency  to  cake.  Such 
fine  coal  should  be  spread  over  a  larger  area  of  the  fire  to 
secure  its  more  rapid  combustion;  and  greater  care  is  re- 
quired in  cleaning  the  fire  to  prevent  the  fine  coal  from  fall- 
ing into  the  ashpit. 

In  the  firing  of  the  size  of  coal  that  is  adapted  to  the 
grate,  the  fresh  coal  should  be  heaped  in  a  little  pile  on  the 
front  of  the  grate  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  suffi- 
ciently kindled  that  it  can  be  spread  over  the  surface  to 
the  burning  coal,  without  damping  off  the  heat  by  smother- 
ing the  fire.  This  method  of  firing  is  known  as  the  coking 
method,  and  has  the  effect  to  maintain  a  more  uniform 
temperature  in  the  furnace. 

Too  often,  a  fireman  will  fairly  smother  a  fire  with  fresh 
coal,  and  it  may  require  10  or  15  min.  for  this  coal  to 
kindle  and  restore  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  steam  pressure  has  dropped,  the  furnace  cools,  and 
loss  results  before  uniform  normal  conditions  can  be  again 


established.  As  a  rule,  these  green  hands  at  firing  know  it 
all  and  cannot  be  told  anything.  They  have  fired  boilers 
too  long  to  need  any  instruction  in  that  line. 

In  the  design  of  a  power  plant,  it  often  happens  that  the 
boiler  is  too  small  for  the  steam  pressure  required,  in 
which  case,  there  is  no  end  of  trouble  ahead.  The  steam- 
ing capacity  of  the  boiler  is  not  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  coal  that  must  be  burned  to  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sults. The  grate  area,  which  generally  bears  a  fixed  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  heating  surface,  depending  on  the  type  of 
boiler  in  use,  is  not  sufficient  to  burn  the  required  weight 
of  coal  per  hour. 

STEAM   PIPES   AND   BOILER   CONNECTIONS 

A  word  or  two  regarding  boiler  connections  will  not  be 
amiss  here.  All  steam  pipes  should  be  covered  with  a  fire- 
proof material  that  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat.  This  will 
reduce  the  condensation  of  steam  in  the  pipes  and  lower  the 
cost  of  generating  power.  Where  pipes  are  uncovered, 
there  Is  a  large  loss  of  heat  due  to  radiation,  and  other 
trouble  arises  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  in  the 
pipes.  This  produces  wet  steam  and  requires  the  separa- 
tion of  the  entrained  water,  which  is  liable  to  be  carried 
over  into  the  cylinder  and,  perhaps,  cause  a  cracked  cylin- 
der head  or  do  other  damage. 

Boiler  connections  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  avoid 
low  places  in  the  pipes  where  water  will  collect  from  the 
condensation  of  the  steam.  This  will  produce  water-ham- 
mer, which  may  be  of  sufficient  violence  to  burst  the  pipes, 
blow  out  a  valve,  or  break  a  pipe  elbow.  Wherever  there 
is  an  opportunity  in  a  pipe  line  for  water  to  collect,  drip- 
cocks  should  be  placed  at  such  points.  Also,  whenever 
two  or  more  boilers  are  connected  to  the  same  steam  main, 
forming  a  nest  of  boilers,  there  should  be  two  valves  on 
each  connection,  so  as  to  insure  against  danger  to  the 
workmen  when  making  repairs  on  a  boiler  that  is  cut  out 
for  that  purpose. 
Rawdon,  Quebec,  Canada.  C.  McMANIMAN. 


INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Return  Wire  in  Trolley  Haulage 

In  our  mine,  we  are  using  the  trolley  system  of  hauling 
and  have  had  to  consider  the  question  of  Installing  a  re- 
turn wire.  In  this  connection,  I  want  to  ask.  At  w^hat  dis- 
tance from  the  trolley  wire  should  the  return  wire  be 
placed  to  insure  safe  operating  conditions  and  where  it 
would  not  be  injured  by  the  pole.  We  are  using  direct 
current,  with  a  pressure  of  550  volts.  Also,  let  me  ask. 
At  what  distance  apart  should  the  taps  be  placed  connect- 
ing the  return  wire  with  the  rails? 
Albert,  Tucker  Co.,W.  Va.  MINE  ELECTRICIAN. 


Judging  from  the  information  given  in  this  Inquiry,  we 
assume  that  It  Is  desired  to  Install  a  return  wire  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  service,  the  possible  poor  bond- 
ing of  rails  having  rendered  the  rail  return  Inefficient.  Be- 
fore replying  directly  to  the  questions  asked,  regarding  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  trolley  and  return  wires,  and  the  taps 


connecting  the  latter  with  the  rails,  however,  we  would 
suggest  improving  the  bonding  of  the  rail,  so  as  to  enable 
a  good  return  through  them,  which  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  installing  a  return  wire.  If  this  is  a  main- 
road  haulage  and  must  be  maintained  for  some  time  to 
come,  It  will  pay  to  rebond  the  rails  and  fix  up  the  road- 
bed so  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  in  haulage. 

But,  assuming  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Install 
a  return  wire  that  is  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  return  through  the  rails,  which  seems  to  be  the  idea 
presented  by  the  suggestion  of  taps,  it  can  be  stated  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  as  many  taps  connecting  the 
return  wire  with  the  rails  as  there  are  Imperfect  bonds 
between  them. 

If  this  Is  not  done,  whenever  the  locomotive  occupied 
a  position  between  two  imperfect  bonds  It  would  have  an 
Imperfect  return,  or  perhaps  no  return  at  all,  except  what 
might  result  from  the  grounding  of  the  track.  For  this 
reason,  each  section  of  rail  between  Imperfect  bonds  should 
be  connected  with  the  return  wire  by  a  tap.     At  the  best. 
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the  plan  suggested  Is  a  very  poor  one,  and  is  liable  to  give 
no  end  of  trouble. 

If  such  a  wire  is  installed  it  should  be  hung  from  the 
timbers,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entry  from  the  trolley 
wire.  Some  will  prefer  to  lay  the  return  wire  at  the  side 
of  the  track  as  close  to  the  rail  as  practicable,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  length  of  wire  required  for  the  taps  connecting 
it  with  the  rails.  If  this  is  done,  the  return  wire  should 
be  suitably  guarded  to  protect  it  from  injury  by  falling 
roof  or  derailment  of  cars,  either  of  which  is  liable  to  occur 
and  cut  the  wire. 


Guarantee  of  Work  of  Mine  Fans 

A  discussion,  which  took  place  at  a  mine  foremen's 
monthly  meeting  that  I  attended  recently,  developed  a  ques- 
tion that  is  of  much  interest  in  the  purchase  and  Installa- 
tion of  a  mine  ventilating  fan.  We  were  arguing  on  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  en  the  water  gage  should  the 
fan  be  cut  off  from  the  mine.  I  claimed  that  there  would 
still  be  a  pressure  at  the  fan,  but  was  unable  to  explain  how 
this  was  produced,  and  agreed  to  write  COAL  AGE  for  an 
explanation. 

In  the  same  connection,  the  question  was  asked  whether 
it  Is  the  custom  for  manufacturers  of  mine  fans  to  guar- 
antee that  the  fan  will  produce  a  given  volume  of  air, 
against  a  certain  specified  water  gage,  when  the  fan  is  run- 
ning at  a  given  speed,  say  60,  80,  or  100  r.p.m. 

Also,  In  making  such  a  guarantee,  do  fan  manufacturers 
take  into  consideration  tte  mine  resistance,  or  does  the 
guarantee  refer  to  the  fan  running  in  the  open,  that  is  vo 
say  cut  off  from  the  mine?  I  hope  I  have  made  my  mean- 
ing clear  and  that  COAL  AGE  will  soon  resume  its  regular 
weekly  visits  that  have  been  interrupted  by  the  strike  of  the 
printers. 


Mclntyre,  Penn. 


THOMAS  HOGARTH. 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  the  custom  of  mine  opera- 
tors and  fan  manufacturers  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  a 
fan  by  its  yield  in  cubic  feet  per  minute.  When  ordering  a 
fan,  the  operator  would  state  the  volume  of  air  required  to 
be  delivered,  and  the  manufacturer  would  guarantee  his  fan 
to  produce  the  specified  volume  of  air,  but  making  no  men- 
tion of  the  water  gage,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  is  the  meas- 
use  of  the  resistance  against  which  the  fan  must  operate 
and  a  determining  factor  of  the  volume  of  air  the  fan  will 
produce  at  a  given  speed.  At  that  time,  even  the  speed 
of  the  fan  was  seldom  mentioned,  so  that  if  a  fan  failad 
to  produce  the  required  quantity  at  a  normal  speed,  this 
was  increased  until  it  met  the  requirements  of  the  guarantee 
of  its  maker. 

Attention  has  since  been  drawn  to  the  fact,  which  is  now 
clearly  understood  and  recognized,  that,  for  any  given  powar 
on  the  air,  the  unit  pressure  or  water  gage  varies  inversely 
as  the  volume  of  air  circulated,  in  a  given  airway  or  mine. 
It  has  been  further  shown  that  the  unit  pressure  or  water 
gage  is  due  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  passing  of  the 
air  circulated  by  the  fan. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  estimate  correctly  the  capacity  of 
a  fan,  it  is  necessary  to  specify  both  the  speed  of  the  fan 
and  the  water  gage  at  which  it  will  produce  the  required 
volume  of  air.  Today,  the  three  elements,  volume,  gage, 
and  speed,  are  all  specified  in  the  guarantees  made  by  reli- 
able fan  manufacturers. 

The  foregoing  explanation  should  make  clear  the  fact 
that  when  a  fan  is  run  in  the  open,  by  which  is  meant  both 
the  Intake  and  discharge  orifices  of  the  fan  are  open  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  fan  may  produce  a  large  volume  of  air  but 


there  will  be  no  resisting  pressure,  except  that  due  to  tha 
circulation  of  the  air  through  the  fan,  and  no  water  gage 
will  bo  produced  In  the  fan  drift  now  open  to  the  atmo»- 
phero. 

On  the  other  hand,  assuming  the  power  applied  to  the 
fun  shaft  remains  constant  and  the  fan  Is  either  exbauHtIng 
or  discharging  air  Into  the  mine,  a  resistance  Is  set  up  In 
the  fan  drift  and  the  volume  of  air  [reduced  by  the  fan 
Is  greatly  decreased.  The  amount  of  this  resistance  Is 
measured  by  the  water  gage. 

It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  same  fan  operated  by  the 
same  power  will  produce  a  different  volume  of  ulr,  at  mines 
having  different  powers  of  reslatonco.  The  resisting  power 
of  a  mine  Is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  air  In 
circulation  to  the  square  root  of  the  unit  pressure.  This 
ratio  is  properly  termed  the  mine  potential,  and  is  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  all  fan  calculations. 


Expansion  of  Spiral  Van  Casing 

It  was  with  deep  interest  that  I  read  and  studied  the 
reply  to  a  recent  inquiry  entitled.  Design  of  Ventilating  I'''an, 
'Coal  Age",  Oct.  30,  p.  724  It  Is  this  sort  of  Information 
that  many  of  the  readers  of  "Coal  Age"  are  desirous  of 
obtaining,  especially  those  of  us  who  have  such  work  la 
charge  and  are  responsible  for  the  proper  design  and  con- 
struction of  all  mining  equipment. 

As  stated  in  the  reply  to  this  inquiry,  the  proper  pro- 
portionment  of  a  centrifugal  fan  is  a  difficult  problem.  I 
fully  realize  that  the  several  dimensions  of  the  fan  depend 
on  a  number  of  factors,  which  greatly  complicate  the  solu- 
tion of  such  a  problem.  However,  I  want  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. How  is  the  proper  expansion  of  the  spiral  casing  of 
a  centrifugal  fan,  at  the  point  of  cutoff,  determined? 
Without  knowing  this  factor,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
construct  the  circular  templet  mentioned  in  this  reference 
for  laying  out  the  spiral  of  the  casing.  It  Is  stated  that 
the  diameter  of  this  templet  is  three-eighths  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  casing  at  the  point  of  cutoff. 
Greensburg,  Penn.  W.  A.  UNDERWOOD. 


The  expansion  of  the  casing  of  a  centrifugal  fan,  at  the 
point  of  cutoff,  must  be  such  that  the  velocity  of  the  air  at 
that  point  shall  be  equal  to  or  slightly  greater  than  the 
velocity  of  the  blade  tips.  This  velocity  (u)  of  the  blade 
tips  (ft.  per  sec.)  depends  on  the  theoretical  water  gage, 
which  may  be  assumed  as  1.4  times  the  gage  in  the  fan 
drift.  The  blade-tip  velocity  required  to  produce  the 
water  gage  w.  g.  in  the  fan  drift,  under  normal  conditions, 
is  then  calculated  by  the  formula 

expressed  in  feet  per  minute,  the  blade-tip  velocity  (v)  is 

Now,  calling  the  sectional  area,  at  the  foot  of  the  chimney 
or  the  point  of  cutoff,  A  (sq.  ft.);  the  breadth  of  the  fan, 
b  (ft.);  expansion  of  casing,  e  (ft.);  quantity  of  air  In 
circulation,  Q  (cu  ft.  per  min.);  velocity  of  blade  tip,  t 
(ft.  per  min.);  and  the  mine  water  gage,  w.  g.  (in.);  we 
may  write  as  follows: 

G  Q 


A  =  be  = 


Sj6()  y  zv.g. 


whence. 


.;?i5»  h  V  'U.g. 
This  last  formula  gives  the  value  of  the  expansion  of  the 
spiral  casing  in  feet,  at  the  point  of  cutoff.  The  expansion 
of  the  spiral  must  be  started  at  a  point  distant  from  the 
point  of  cutoff  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  two  con- 
secutive blade  tips. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED      BY 

JAMES    T.    BEARD 


Miscellaneous  Questionsjj 

Answered  by  Request 

Ques. — Name  the  gases  found  in  coal  mines,  stating 
which  are  explosive,  and  which  nonexplosive  and  giving  the 
chemical  symbols  of  each. 

Ans. — The  principal  gases  found  in  coal  mines  are  the 
following:  Methane  or  marsh  gas,  sometimes  called  light 
carbureted  hydrogen  (CH  );  carbon  monoxide  (CO);  which 
1b  the  "whitedamp"  of  miners,  carbon  dioxide  (CO  ), 
which,  mixed  with  nitrogen,  forms  the  chief  ingredient??  of 
the  blackdamp  of  miners.  In  addition  to  these  principal 
gases,  occur,  in  limited  quantities,  hydrogen  sulphide  or  sul- 
phurated hydrogen  (HjS),  the  stinkdamp  of  miners  and  the 
heavy  hydrocarbon  gases  that  are  associated  to  a  limited 
extent  with  methane;  namely,  ethene  or  ethylene  (C,H^) 
belonging  to  the  olefine  group;  and  ethane  (C  H  ),  belong- 
ing to  the  paraflBn  group. 

Of  the  gases  named,  methane,  defiant  gas,  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrogen  sulphide  form  explosive  mixtures  with 
air  in  certain  proportions.  Carbon  dioxide  and  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  are  the  only  ones  that  are  not  explosive. 

Ques. — Name  the  instruments  used  in  connection  with 
coal  mining. 

Ans. — The  instruments  in  common  use  are  the  anemo- 
meter, water  gage,  barometer,  hydrometer  or  psychrometer, 
the  miner's  compass  and  tape,  and  the  clinometer. 

The  anemometer  is  used  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the 
air  current;  the  water  gage  measures  the  unit  of  ventilat- 
ing pressure,  each  inch  of  water  gage  or  water  column  cor- 
responding to  a  pressure  of  5.2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The  baro- 
meter, either  the  mercurial  barometer  or  the  portable 
aneroyd  Indicates  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  hydro- 
meter (psychrometer),  consisting  of  a  wet  and  a  dry-bulb 
thermometer,  is  of  use  in  calculating  the  hygrometric  state 
of  the  atmosphere  or,  in  other  words,  the  percentage  of 
moisture  or  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  air.  The 
miner's  compass  Is  used  In  putting  up  sights  for  driving 
entries  and  rooms  or  determining  the  direction  or  bearing 
of  headings.  The  tape  is  used  for  taking  measurements  In 
the  mine  and  the  clinometer  for  finding  the  angle  of  in- 
clination of  the  strata. 

Ques. — What  are  safety  lamps  used  for? 

Ans. — Safety  lamps  are  used  to  enable  the  miner  to  work 
In  a  gaseous  atmosphere  where  an  open  light  would  be  un- 
safe. In  the  safety  light  the  flame  is  isolated  from  the 
outside  atmosphere  by  being  inclosed  In  a  chamber  called 
the  combustion  chamber  of  the  lamp,  and  formed  by  a 
cylinder  glass  surmounted  by  a  wire-gauze  chinmney.  In 
the  Davy  lamp,  which  la  much  used  for  testing  for  gas,  the 
flame  Is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  gauze  chimney.  Besides 
affording  protection  to  the  miner  while  at  work,  safety 
lamps  are  used  for  testing  for  gas  or  detecting  its  presence 
In  the  mine  air. 

Ques. — How  should  a  person  who  has  received  an  elec- 
tric  shock   be   treated? 

Ans. — The  first  consideration  la  to  break  the  current  or 
■hort-clrcult  It  at  a  point  between  the  generator  and  the 


victim  of  the  accident,  should  he  be  lying  helpless  across- 
the  wire  or  held  in  contact  with  the  conductor  so  that  ho 
cannot  let  go.  A  current  can  often  be  short-circuited  by 
throwing  a  drill  crowbar  or  other  implement  across  the  con- 
ductor on  the  side  of  the  victim  tward  the  generator.  Then, 
by  the  use  of  a  dry  cleat  or  board,  attempt  to  drag  or  push 
the  victim  from  the  wire.  While  so  doing,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  stand  in  a  wet  place  or  to  use  the  bare  hands 
in  contact  with  the  victim.  In  any  case,  no  time  is  to  bo 
lost,  but  quick  action  must  be  supplemented  by  sending  for 
a  doctor,  so  as  to  give  the  victim  the  best  treatment  possible 
after  his  removal  from  contact  with  the  current. 

Remove  the  patient  to  fresh  air  if  this  can  be  done 
quickly.  Place  him  on  his  back  with  a  coat  or  roll  of 
blankets  under  his  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  lessening  the 
collar  and  clothing.  See  that  the  mouth  is  clear,  the  tongue 
drawn  forward  so  as  not  to  impede  the  throat  nassage,  and 
proceed  to  revive  the  man  by  performing  artificial  respira- 
tion, if  there  are  no  signs  of  returning  consciousness. 

In  the  giving  of  artificial  respiration,  many  will  prefer 
the  Schaefer  method  in  which  the  patient  is  turned  over  on 
his  stomach  with  arms  extended  and  the  head  turned 
slightly  to  one  side  so  as  to  free  the  mouth  and  permit  easy 
breathing.  The  operator  then  kneels  astraddle  of  the  pa- 
tient and  placing  his  outstretched  hands  over  the  man's 
back  and  lower  ribs(  alternately  throws  himself  forward  and 
back,  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15  times  a  minute.  In  Imitation  of 
the  rate  of  breathing.  This  must  be  continued  without  In- 
termission until  there  are  signs  of  life.  Hope  must  not  be 
abandoned  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  until  absolutely  certain 
that  life  is  extinct. 

Qnes. — A  "foot-branch"  16  ft.  wide  and  350  ft.  long  Is 
timbered  with  collars  14  in.  in  diameter,  set  at  2-ft.  centers. 
The  roof  is  badly  broken  above,  causing  a  great  deal  of 
weight  to  rest  on  the  timbers,  some  of  which  are  badly  de- 
cayed. We  wish  to  replace  these  with  new  ones  of  the 
same  size.  Describe  in  detail  how  you  would  direct  such 
work  to  be  done  at  the  least  expense,  yet  Insuring  the 
safety  of  the  workmen. 

Ans. — If  14-in.  collars  are  set  2  ft.  apart,  center  to  center, 
the  space  between  the  collars  is  2X12  — 14  =  10  in.  In  order 
to  prevent  an  undue  fall  of  roof.  It  is  necessary  to  place  a  new 
set  of  timbers  between  the  old  ones  before  removing  one  of 
these  old  sets.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  first  wedge 
apart  the  two  old  sets  so  as  to  permit  a  new  collar  to  be  placed 
between  them. 

To  make  the  work  continuous,  the  movement  In  wedging 
should  be  confined  to  the  rear  set  of  timbers  only,  and,  to  ac- 
complish this,  10-in.  blocks  must  be  Inserted  between  the 
first  two  or  three  sets  in  advance,  so  as  to  prevent  their  move- 
ment. The  old  set  In  the  rear  being  now  wedged  back  4  in. 
gives  room  for  a  14-ft.  collar  to  be  placed  In  position.  This 
done  and  the  new  set  being  completed,  the  next  old  set  In 
advance  Is  carefully  removed  to  prevent  jn  undue  fall  of  loose 
material.  There  Is  now  an  open  space  of  24  In.  between  the 
new  set  and  the  next  old  set;  and  another  new  set  of  timbers 
can  be  placed  before  removing  the  second  old  set.  In  this 
manner  the  work  can  be  continued  till  all  the  old  seta  have  • 
been  replaced  by  new  ones. 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS  ^f 

AND  EXPORT  NEWS 


Review  of  European   Coal  Situation 

Considerable  American  coal  is  now  bcin*;  received  in 

Soulhern  Europe.     The  refi;ions  affected   hv   the 

war  are  slowly  recovering  while  (*ernianv 

is  supplying  France  according  to  the 

terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 


ITALY 

Large  amuuots  of  American  Coal  are  ar- 
riving in  Italy  according  to  a  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  datea  Dec.  19, 
1919   which   roads    as   follows: 

In  recent  months  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  relative  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  supplier  of  coal  to  Italy.  During 
the  month  uf  October  it  is  estimated  that 
shipments  of  American  coal  to  Italy  will  ex- 
ceed 400,000  tons,  while  receipt^  from  Great 
Britain  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000 
tons.  The  Italian  Government  has  made  con- 
tracts in  the  United  States  aggregating  about 
2,000,000  tons,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  increase  the  total  shipments  of 
American  coal  both  for  Governraent  and  pri- 
vate account  to  500,000  tons  per  month.  This 
amount  would  be  almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Government,  whose  imjiortations  of 
coal  are  practically  all  intended  for  use  on 
the  state  railways,  and  private  shipments  for 
ind\tstrial    use. 

Italy's  dependancc  on  the  United  States 
for  coal  has  been  the  result  of  necessity. 
Shipments  from  England  have  been  seriously 
interfered  with  by  labor  conditions,  so  that 
instead  of  increasing  the  quantity  supplied 
to  Italy  there  has  been  a  reduction,  and  there 
ia  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  Belgium 
has  been  unable  to  furnish  the  50.000  tons  of 
coal  monthly  which  it  had  agreed  to  supply. 
80  that  shipments  from  this  soun  t  have  been 
negligible.  France  is  in  no  position  to  ex- 
port coal,  and  receipts  from  Poland  and  Ger- 
many are  too  small  to  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration. Switzerland  has  agreed  to  ac  - 
cept  German  coal  destined  to  Italy,  permit- 
ting Italy  to  make  use  of  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  American  coal  destined  to  Swit- 
zerland, but  as  matters  stand  the  quantity 
involved  makes  this  arrangement  of  no  special 
importance. 

Of  course,  the  strike  has  ui^set  these  cal- 
culations, for  foreign  shipments  have  been 
suspended  since  Nov.  1,  and  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  it  will  probably  be  sev- 
eral months  before  the  volume  of  exports  is 
,back  where  it  was  in  October. 

In  October  vessels  carrying  423,000  tons 
of  coal  cleared  for  Italy  from  American  ports. 
In  October,  1918,  there  were  no  coal  ship- 
ments from  this  country  to  Italy,  and  the 
eiports  to  Italy  during  the  entire  year 
amounted  to  less  than  10,000  tons.  Exports 
to  that  country  in  other  recent  years  were 
SB  follows:  1917,  560.000  tons;  1916,  1,- 
735,000  tons;  1915,  2.931,000  tons. 

POLAND 

Poland  and  its  annexed  territories  are 
■tated  to  require  13.000.000  tons  of  coal 
yearly,  whereas  the  output,  including  that 
part  of  the  Teschen  district  which  is  nnder 
Polish  administration,  is  at  the  rate  of  onlr 
6,500,000  tons  per  annum.  Efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  Government  to  obtain  supplies 
from  Upper  Silesia  (600,000  tons  per  month), 
but  the  output  there  has  reached  only  40  per 
cent,  of  its  normal  figure.  In  the  Teschen 
district  the  production  is  now  estimated  at  75 
per  cent,  of  the  last  pre-war  month,  but 
political  and  transport  difficulties  hinder  free 
supplies  from  either  quarter.  Transport  dif 
ficulties  are  being  larpely  surmounted  and 
the  coal  shortage  prevailing  in  Puland  is  at- 
tributed to  general  causes  affecting  the  whole 
European  Continent. 


The  introduction  of  the  B-hour  day,  inces 
sant  strikes,  etc.,  have  caused  a  reuuction  of 
4U  per  cent  in  the  production  of  the  Dem- 
browa  and  Krakow  mines.  Tin*  Juiy  require- 
ments for  the  whole  of  new  Poand,  for  ex- 
ample, are  given  as  1,080,000  tons,  whereas 
the  production  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
445,000  tons,  or  44  per  cent,  only  of  the  de 
mand,  the  contribution  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts to  the  total  being  as  follows :  Dom 
browa,  288,000  tons;  Krakow,  89,000  tons; 
and  Karwin.  58.000  tons.  Even  under  the 
best  possible  conditions  the  Dnmbrowa  ana 
Krakow  mines  can  not  cover  the  demand. 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  tti<j  output  can 
be  increased,  and  the  Polish  Government  has 
sent  a  special  commission  to  these  areas  to 
investigate  the  i/ossibilities  of  sui-n  increase. 

POBTaOAL 

Owing  to  the  small  margin  of  coal  avail 
able,  the  shipments  of  British  coalb  to  Portu- 
gal have  been  cut  down  to  a  very  sharp  ex 
tent,  and  that  country  consequei-tly  has  had 
to  uHlize  wood  fuel  to  a  large  extent  and  tu 
lean  upon  the  United  States  for  supplies  of 
coal.  In  normal  times  the  imports  of  coal 
Into  Portugal  totalled  over  a  million  and  a 
Quarter  tons  per  annum,  about  half  of  which 
was  utilized  for  the  bunkering  of  ships.  This 
country  previous  to  the  war  supplied  almost 
the  total  coal  imports  into  Portugal,  South 
Wales  doing  most  of  the  trade.  The  scarcity 
of  coal  has  led  to  importers  seeking  supplies 
of  American  coal.  This  coal  has  given  con- 
siderable satisfaction.  43,000  tons  being  im- 
ported in  1916  and  35.000  tons  in  1917.  It 
is  understood  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
impart  larger  quantities  of  American  coaU 
this  year,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  respect  of 
suitable  tonnage.  The  coal  deposits  of  Por- 
tugal have  been  worked  to  a  larger  extent, 
but  the  seams  are  thin  and  the  coal  is  not 
adapted  for  steam  raising  purposes.  The  sup- 
plies of  British  coals  sent  to  Portugal  during 
the  war  period  were  made  possible  as  the 
result  of  the  authorities  allocating  supplies. 
The  total,  however,  was  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  country  which  suffered  to  a 
great  extent  from  coal  scarcity  and  higher 
prices. 

BUSSL& 

The  situation  in  the  Donets  coal  fields, 
though  difficult,  is  improving  daily.  The 
difficulty  is  one  of  transportation,  the  existing 
means  of  which  are  insufficient  to  handle  the 
output,  which  averages  about  484,000  tons. 
Under  Bolshevik  management  the  production 
dropped  to  161,000  tons,  while  the  monthly 
output  in  normal  times  previously  was 
2.420,000  tons.  Despite  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, the  pits  are  in  good  order  and  very  few 
remain   flooded. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  labor  because  for 
a  long  time  this  region  formed  part  of  the 
front.  Inducements  are  being  offered  miners 
and  there  is  now  a  reassuring  influx  of  la- 
bor. There  is  a  shortage  of  horses,  which 
were  all  driven  away  during  the  fighting  and 
the  Bolshevik  occupation.  The  Government  is 
cooperating  with  the  mine  ownert  by  sending 
a  large  supply  of  horses  Financiers  are  giv 
ing  credit  freely  to  all  in  the  restoration  of 
the   mines. 

ENOLAKD 

Coal  arrivals  at  Hull   from  the  various  col 
lieries  by  river  and   rail    totaled    124.257   ton^ 
for  the  month  of  September  1919,  according  to 


a  report  datttd  Dec.  8  from  the  Dept.  of 
Coninu>rce,  as  compared  with  220,774  tons  in 
ItilH.  a  dt-cfrase  of  0(>.517  tons.  The  total 
arrivals  for  the  nine  montbi  coded  Sept.  30. 
1919,  reached  1.492. 858  Iodi  against 
2,021.2-15  tons  for  the  corresponding  p«riod 
of  1918,  and  5,833.232  tons  In  lUlS.  Be- 
cause of  the  embargo  on  shiumeuts  abroad 
there  was  only  one  cargo  in  Scut..  1919.  con 
sisting  of  708  tons  tu  France  and  the  total 
foreign  exports  for  the  nine  mouthi  unly 
amount  to  180,232  tons.  The  d'cremi.d  ar- 
rivals are  explained  by  the  btrikcn  and  labor 
troubles.  While  supplies  arc  ilill  short, 
bunker  coals  are  available  and  ships  are  not 
obliged  to  proceed  to  other  ports  to  bunker 
as  -was  recently  the  case. 

BELOIUM 

Although  the  rste  of  output  of  coal  has 
now  reached  98  per  cent .  of  the  pre-war 
rate  in  Belgium,  the  fuel  shortace  is  becora- 
ing  very  serious.  It  is  said  there  are  over 
200.000  tons  waiting  in  the  Uorinage  and 
about  700,000  tons  in  the  Charleroi  district 
for  empty  trucks.  The  shortage  of  houa« 
fuel,  as  explained  in  a  previous  report,  is 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mines  are 
obliged  to  burn  domestic  fuel,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  the  usual  supplies  to  mix  with 
their  own  smalls. 

To  counteract  the  reduction  in  the  ootput 
due  to  the  shorter  working  day,  coal  owners 
are  now  considering  the  question  of  intro- 
ducing labor-saving  appliances  into  th» 
mines  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  is  a  report 
from  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  of  a 
recent  issue. 

HOLX«Ain> 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  8tat« 
mines  in  Limburg  the  coal  produced  in  1918 
in  the  various  mines  (as  compared  with 
1917  in  brackets)  amounted  to:  In  the 
Wilhelmina  mine.  562.228  tons  (488.683 
tons)  ;  in  the  Emma  mine.  661.031  tons  (557,- 
237  tons)  ;  in  the  Hendrik  mine.  179.013  tons 
(46,459  tons).  Including  the  remainder  of 
the  previous  year  the  total  available  stock 
was  1.409.424  tons,  of  which  1.377,149  tons 
were  supplied  to  the  Government  Coal  Dla 
tribution    Office. 

The  average  price  of  coal  was  20. 2T 
florins  per  .ton.  as  airainot  l.'i.32  florins  in 
1917.  12.20  florins  in  1916.  and  9.41  florine 
in  1915  (12  florins  to  the  £  at  par).  A 
net  profit  of  2.000.000  florins  acrued  to  the 
Dutch  Government. 

OEBBiANY 

According  to  a  reporter  in  the  Iron  and 
Coal  Trades  Review  of  Dec.  12  the  pro- 
visional return  shows  that  the  production  of 
coal  in  the  Ruhr  in  November  amounted  to 
6.100.000  tons,  as  compared  with  6.200.000 
in  the  corresponding  month  in  1918.  and  6.- 
940.000  tons  in  October  of  this  year.  The 
reduction,  however,  was  solely  due  W)  there 
being  fewer  working  days  in  November  than 
in  October;  the  daily  output  averaged  260.- 
000  tons  and  257.000  tons  in  the  two  months 
respectively. 

It  is  announced  from  Berlin  that  3000 
trucks  of  coal  are  being  sent  to  Prance  every 
day.  corresponding  to  about  900,000  tons  of 
coal  per  month . 


Brazil's  Coal  Imports  during 
September 

The  ronsulate  general  reports  from  Rio  de 
■Taneiro  that  during  September  coal  imports 
into  Brazil  totaled  9.294  metric  t'lns.  of  which 
5.388  tons  wi>re  British  roal  and  3.906  tons 
American  coal  In  September.  IP18.  all  the 
coal  imported.  1 6.032  tonn.  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1917  of  the  25.365  tons  imported 
19.364  tons  were  American  cosl  and  the  re- 
mainder British.  « 
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Coal  in  Chile 

Bituminous  coal  is  tlie  chief  coal  imported 
Into  Chile  and  one  of  the  largest  indus- 
tries using  this  is  the  nitrate.  The  tem- 
porary Inactivity  of  the  nitrate  plants  has 
reduced  the  demand  for  coal  to  a  minimum. 
However,  a  good  market  may  be  expected 
In  the  future.  United  States  coal  is  held 
In  high  esteem  and  some  importers  of  coal 
who  were  compelled  to  close  their  business 
during  the  war  are  planning  for  t!"ips  to 
the  United  States  or  Australia  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  their  connections. 

Prior  to  the  war,  Great  Britain  and 
Australia  were  the  largest  exporters  of 
coal  to  Chile,  but  since  1914  the  United 
States  has  taken  their  place.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  coal  has  again  begun 
to  arrive  from  Australia,  and  if  the  United 
Slates  is  to  maintain  Ihe  lead  it  will  require 
effort  on  the  part  of  her  e.xporters. 

In  the  nitrate  plants,  the  Pocahontas 
Valley  coal  is  the  one  mostly  used  and  very 
often  this  is  mixed  with  the  Australian 
coal.  For  domestic  purposes,  in  the  ni- 
trate regions  the  Australian  coal  is  used 
without  mixing  Of  course,  the  quantity 
consumed  for  domestic  purposes  will  be 
very  small. 

The  question  as  to  who  will  supply  the 
coal  to  Chile  in  the  future  will  probably 
be  decided  by  the  freight  rates.  In  ordi- 
narv  times.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  send 
coal  to  Chile  as  ballast  on  ships  that  are 
to    carry    nitrate   back    with    them. 

The  native  coal  in  Chile  serves  a  nurn- 
ber  of  purposes,  but  it  is  not  as  valuable 
as  the  imported  coal  for  the  reason  that 
it  posses.=;es  a  very  rapid  combustion 
quality.  The  following  shows  the  native 
production   for  Chile : 

Production 
Year  No.  Mines     in  Net  Tons 

1912  18       1,194.«n8 

1913 17      1,119,081 

i9m::.: 17         944,829 

1915     17       1,050,874 

1916::::; 15       1,202,252 

The  following  shows  the  importation'  and 
exportation    of    coal    for    a    period    of    five 
years : 
Year  Importation  (Tons)      Eiiportation 

1912     1,577,221  263,072 

1913  1,587,084  286,536 

1914     1,304,470  266,972 

1915  461.468  184,962 

1916 519,884  173,695 

Table  showing  the  importation  of  coal  in- 
to Chile  for  thet  year  1917,  which  are  the 
latest  figures   available: 

Country                                Weight  Value 

Great  Britain 72,306  1,338,222 

Germany 484  17,000 

UnitedStates 288,424  5,000,618 

Peru 10  550 

Australia 45,443  1,113,613 

Total 406,667  7,476,003 

Table  showing  the  importation  of  coke 
for  1917: 

Great  Britain 25,480'  780,925 

UnitedStates 72,696  2,188,812 

Australia 21  492 

Total 98,197  2,9702  9 

Table  showing  the  exportation  of  coal 
from  Chile  for  the  year  1917; 

Bolivia 9,200  1,012 

Argentina 88,980  8,994 

Total 98,180  10,006 

N.B.  All  the  weights  herein  given  are 
expressed  in  kilos  and  the  value  is  given 
In  %  per  M<  d..  I.e.  Chilean  dollars — (A 
Chilean  dollar  Is  worth  about  35  cents  in 
United  States  Currency. 

Both  coal  and  coke  are  admitted  free 
of  duty  In  Chile. 


Efforts  to  Increase  Coal 
Production 

The  Government  in  now  doing  all  In  its 
power  to  tnrreaae  the  production  of  the  minen, 
and  its  efforts  have  been  surresBful  to  a  large 
extent,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  lab 
orers  and  to  the  inauf^uration  of  a  more  In- 
tensive system  of  exploitation,  cmployint; 
three  instead  of  two  shifts  of  workmen.  It 
is  encouragini^  to  note  that,  nwine  to  these 
measures,  the  mines  of  the  Dombrowa  coal 
basin  are  now  producing  fully  75  per  cent  of 
their  pre-war  otitptit. 

Parthermorc.  efforts  are  being  made  to  im- 
press  npon    coal    consumers    the    necessity    of 


saving  that  fuel  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
substitution  of  wood  peat,  and  other  com- 
bustibles, which  till  recently  ha\€  been  little 
used,  it  IS  sfated  that  the  reser\c  supply  of 
wood  in  Poland  could  repaco  600,000  tons  of 
coal,  but  the  present  difficulticB  in  railway 
transportation  make  delivery  impossible.  In 
addition,  there  is  lignite,  of  which  not  mora 
than  15,000  tons  per  montli  is  mined  in  Po- 
land. The  local  production  of  peat  and  other 
substitutes  for  coal  is  also  small 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

The  Shipping  Board  rates,  as  of  Dec.  22, 
1919,  by  steam,  are  as  follows: 

Tons  of 
Displace- 
ment 


Port  Kate 

Genoa- I.,eghorn $26 .  50 

Spezia-Saxona 26.  50 

Piraeus 28.50 

Trieste-Venice 31 .  00 

Algiers 26.00 

Cttdiz-Bilbao 23 .  50 

Barcelona 26  00 

Aniw  rp-Rotttrdam , .  22,50 

Lisbon 22.50 

Gothnburg 24.00 

Marsdllrs 26.00 

Stockholm 26-00 

Hamburg 23  00 

Rouen 23 .  00 

JMalnio 25 .  00 

Pernambuco 1 6 .  00 

Bahia 16.00 

Rio 17.00 

Santos 18.00 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 19   50 

Buenos  Aires  or 1 6 .  00 

La  Plata  or 

Montevideo 1 7 .  00 

Rosario 1 9 .  00 

Bahia  Blanca 1 7 .  50 

To  Nitrate  Range 14.00 

Havana 7.  50 

Cardenas  or  Sagua 9.00 

Cienf  uegos 9.00 

Calbarien 950 

Guantanamo 9.50 

9.00 

Manzanillo '. . .  9.  50 

Bermuda 9 .  00 

Bermuda  p.c.  and  dis.  free 

Kingston 9.50 

St.  Thomas 10.00 

St.  Lucia 11.00 

Barbados 11.00 

Santiago 8.50 

9.00 

Port  of  Spain,  Trin 11.00 

Curacao 1 0 .  50 

Free  p.c.  Curacao 

Demerara 1 3 .  00 

All  above  rates  gross  from  charter. 
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Production  by  Fields 

Statistics  of  production  published  by  the 
Geological  Survey  have  hitherto  been  given 
by  states  and  counties,  a  grouping  whii-h, 
although  capable  of  exact  definition,  is  often 
less  significant  than  the  producing  districts 
recognized  by  the  industry.  The  following 
table  apportions  the  1917  and  1918  output 
by  producing  fields. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  of  the  districts 
shown,  such  as  Illinois  and  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania, may  be  further  Bubdivi<led.  The 
grouping,  however,  conforms  to  trade  usage 
and  i.s  practically  that  established  by  the 
Fuel   Administration. 

PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS   COAL   IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES    HY    DISTRICTS, 
IN   1917   AND   1918.* 
District  1917 

Central   Penn 59,044,000 

Northern  Penn 7,381,000 

Pittsburgh,  Penn.  Ss 
Panhandle  of  West 
Virginia    60,588,000 

Westmoreland,  La 
trobe,  Greensburg, 
and   Ligonier   ....    16.879,000 

Connellsville     34,597,000 

Somerset  and  Cum- 
berland -  Piedmont    13,843,000      14,267,000 

Fairmont,  West  Vir- 
ginia        17,568,000 

Northern  Ohio 26,849.000 

Michigan     1,375.000 

Southern    Ohio    14,098,000 

Northeastern  Ken- 
tucky      

Hazard.    Kentucky    . 

Kanawha  and  Keno- 
va-Thacker    

New  River,  W.  V».  . 


6,454.000 
1.835,000 


1918 

61,629,000 

8,051,000 


51,554,00 


17,701,000 
85,677,000 


20,104,000 

30.287.000 

1.465.000 

16,768.000 

7,109.000 
2,364,000 


Pocahontas    and   Tug 

River 24,947,000  23,128,000 

Southwestern        Vir- 
ginia       8,604,000  9.041,000 

Southeastern        Ken- 
tucky           6,381,000  8,083,000 

Tennessee  and   Geor- 
gia       6,313,000  6,898,000 

Alabama    20,068,000  19,185,000 

Western  Kentucky    .    10,249,000  10,833,000 

Indiana      26,539.000  30,679,000 

Illinois    86,199,00  89,291,000 

Iowa    8,966,000  8,192,000 

Missouri 5,671,000  5,668,000 

Kansas    7,185,000  7,562,000 

Arkansas    2, 144, 000-  2,227,000 

Oklahoma    4,387,000  4,813,000 

Texas    2,356,000  2,261,000 

North   Dakota    791,000  720,000 

Montana    and    North- 
ern   Wyoming    ...      7.029.000  7,606,000 

Colorado 12,483,000  12,408,000 

Utah     and     Southern 

Wyoming    9,899,000  11,502,000 

New    Mexico    4,001,000  4,023,000 

Washington    4,010,000  4,082,000 

551,693,000   579,281,000 

*Does  not  include  production  in  Alaska, 
California,  Idaho,  North  Carolina,  Oregon 
and   South  Dakota. 


Newfoundland  Needs  Coal 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  Dec.  23,  the  Government 
of  Newfoundland  has  deemed  it  expedient 
to  formulate  regulations  respecting  the  sale 
coal,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in   Council. 

There  is  at  present  in  St.  John's  approxi- 
mately 2000  tons,  or  4000  tons  below  normal, 
of  anthracite  coal,  retailing  at  $28  per  ton, 
and  7000  tons,  or  20,000  toMs  below  normal, 
of  bituminous  coal,  retailing  at  $15  and  $17 
per  ton.  These  prices,  considering  the  long, 
cold  winters,  are  rather  hard  on  those  of 
moderate  means,  and  it  is  claimed  by  one 
of  the  prominent  St.  John's  dealers  if  the 
United  States  and  Canada  do  not  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  coal  merchants  soon  there  will 
be  more  or  less  suffering  among  the  popula- 
tion. 


Canadian  Coal  Settlements 

"On  Dec.  23,  C.  A.  Magrath,  Fuel  Con- 
troller, met  a  few  of  those  interested  in  the 
importation  of  bituminous  coal  in  conference 
at  Ottawa.  The  shippers  and  wholesalers  of 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  were 
represented,  as  were  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way and  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission. 
The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  decide 
on  the  best  method  to  adopt  in  settling  for 
the  emergency  coal.  The  meeting  unani- 
mously approved  Mr.  Magrath's  ruling, 
which  was  that  this  coal  must  be  invoiced  to 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commission  by  the 
United  States  shippers  at  prices  in  accord- 
ance with  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration rulings. 


World's  Production    of  Coal 

Comparisons  of  the  jiroduction.  -price  move- 
ments, currency  expansion,  and  war  debts  of 
the  jjrinciT)aI  countries  of  the  world  between 
the  five  years  1910-14  and  the  jireaent  year 
have   been    issued   as   a  White   Paper. 

The  output  of  coal  as  compared  with 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America. 
Prance,  Eelgi'im,  Netherlands,  and  Germany 
follows: 

l*roportionat'^ 
Tons  figures. 


Monthly   average. 

1913 

1918 

1919    (1st  half) 


87.270  000 
86.903  COO 
70.326.000 


1919    (2nd     quarter)      69,327.0r0 


100 
99.6 
80.6 
79.4 


27.864.000 
15,096,000 


80,655.000 
14,448,000 


Siberian  Coal  for  Manchuria 

In  order  to  relieve  the  fuel  crisis  in  the 
Far  East  atid  in  consideration  of  the  foreign 
exchonge,  the  Osotop  (fuel  conference)  has 
proposed  a  shipment  of  the  Trhert  mnkhovsky 
and  Transbaikal  coal  to  Manchuria  saya  a 
report  which  was  translated  in  the  Russian 
Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  ana  Domestic 
Commerce  from  Russian  Economist,  Vladi- 
vostok,   for   July   21,    1919. 
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Wilkes-Barre,  Penu. 

I«elLigIi  Valley  Coal  Co.  officials  meet  to 
discuss  ways  to  Amerlcauize  mlue  workers. 
Pl&u  to  combat  Boislievism.  Vice  Presideut 
F.  M.  Chase.  General  Counsel  F.  W.  Wheatoa 
and  Mill  lug  Superintendent  Thomas  Thomas 
among  the  speaK.ers  at  the  conference.  Many 
of  the  miners  cannot  speak  English.  Must 
be  taught  to  appreciate  the  U.  S  Govern- 
ment and  the   country's  institutions. 

The  second  of  a  scries  of  social  meetings 
of  the  siaft'  and  field  otTicers  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.  was  held  in  Hotel  Kedington, 
Wilkes-Barre,  recently;  200  men,  including 
clerks,  foremen,  assistant  foremen  and  su- 
perintendents of  four  divisions,  Luzerne, 
Lackawanna,  Wyoming  and  Susquehanna,  as 
well  as  the  official  staf¥,  attending.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  meetings  is  to  talk  over  the 
means  of  improving  the  relationship  between 
the  compitny  and  the  rank  and  file  of  its 
19.000  employees. 

One  of  the  main  topics  that  was  discussed 
at  this  meeting  was  the  rising  tide  of  Bol- 
shevism in  many  parts  of  the  country — to 
determine  how  far  it  has  reached  the  an- 
thracite regions,  if  it  has  reached  it  at  all. 
and   bow    to    help    stem    it. 

F.  M.  Chase  (vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  pre- 
sided, and  Judge  F.  W.  Wheaton  of  the 
company  (general  counsel),  introduced  tbe 
speakers. 

Speaking   of    Bolshevism,    Mr.    Chase    said: 

"There  are  signs  of  unrest  and  I  think 
Bolshevism  has  not  reached  us  here  yet. 
But  with  your  help  we  must  try  to  keep  it 
out.  We  must  not  let  it  rear  its  head.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  accomplish  this  end 
is  not  to  let  it  in  at  all. 

"Among  our  19,000  employees,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Chase,  "I  know  there  are  few 
if  any  Bolshevists.  We  must  prevent  the 
others  from  becoming  converted  to  these 
dangerous  doctrines.  Not  only  must  we  help 
them  as  employees  of  the  company,  but  as 
American  citizens.  We  must  give  them  fair 
and  honest  treatment  and  not  take  advant- 
age of  them  in  any  way. 

Many  of  the  men  come  to  us  from  over- 
seas, where  they  had  hard  taskmasters,  and 
so  they  are  used  to  becoming  suspicious 
against  authority.  They  are  being  told  by 
men  who  have  no  love  for  this  country  of 
the  evils  wrought  on  them,  of  the  wrong, 
imaginary  as  it  is,  that  is  being  done  to 
them  by  capitalists.  They  hear  such  re- 
ports from  their  fellow  workmen  and  read 
them  sometimes  in  the  foreign-language  pa- 
pers. Very  little  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  to  combat  these  false  and  dangerous 
doctrines. 

'*TelI  them  that  the  evils  the  demogogs 
talk  to  them  about  do  not  exist.  Convince 
them  that  this  form  of  government  is  better 
than  the  Soviet  form.  Help  them  appreci- 
ate the  United  States  and  its  institutiois. 
Tell  them  that  it  is  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world.  Try  to  convince  them  it  is 
better  for  them  to  be  good,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens than  to  be  creatures  who  try  to  over- 
throw  the   world   and   turn    it   iipside   dowTj." 

Following  Mr.  Chase,  Judge  F.  W.  Whea- 
ton pointed  out  the  democracy  of  America 
and  the  opportunities  that  are  offered  here 
to  all.  by  taking  his  own  life  as  an  example. 
He  said  that  he  was  born  of  comparatively 
poor  parents  and  succeeded  to  the  point  that 
he  has,  only  through  his  own  initiative  and 
energy.  His  opportunities  were  those  of 
tbe  ageraee.  he  said.  His  career  exemplified 
that  of  Mr.  Chase  and  of  other  officials  of 
the  company,  he  asserted. 

He  contrasted  this  democracy  with  what 
the  Bolshevists  want  to  bring  about.  He 
said,  ' 'The  object  of  the  Bolshevists  is  to 
turn  upside  down  this  government  which  has 
existed    so   long,    the   greatest   government    of 


all  time.  They  abandon  all  belief  in  the 
sautiiiy  of  the  hume.  They  wuni  no  family. 
They  are  utaeiifis.  They  wuui  lo  auairuy 
Ohristiuuity  ana  all  the  morality  which  gova 
with  Chribtiauily.  When  the  pouple  ^vi 
aroused  lo  the  purpose  of  ihebe  Jioibheviats 
they  uro  goiu^'  lu  hold  fust  Lu  thv  laws  and 
to   the   aduuuibirution  uuuer   Ihubu  laws." 

He  aecluioa  that  one  of  the  reatiuus  for 
the  prL'beut  social  uure&t  was  due  lo  malic- 
ious propaguuuu,  which  is  being  spread 
through  ihe  country's  indusiries,  he  said. 
It  was  iucumheui  lUen  upon  thu  company's 
otficers,  such  as  foremen,  assislant  foremen 
who  come  into  daily  coutaoi  with  the  men 
to   help   combat   its   further   progress. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Thomas 
Thomas,  mining  superinienuerit ;  Dr.  fci.  F. 
Mengel,  head  of  the  compeusation  depart- 
ment, and  Frank  L.  tJcoll,  purchasing  agenl. 
all  of   whom  gave  interesting   talks. 

Kairmout,   W.  Va. 

Car  shortage  decreases  production  more 
than  celebration  of  Christmas  during  holi- 
day week,  in  Faumout  regiou,  110  mines 
shut  down.  Most  of  the  coal  goes  to  Ohio 
and  Michigan.  Future  production  expected 
to  be  restricted  owing  to  car  shortage  and 
other    causes. 

A  sharp  shrinkage  in  production  featured 
the  Christmas  week  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  might  naiurally  have  been  expected 
under  all  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the 
holiday  season;  but  what  coutributed  to  the 
decrease  in  tonnage,  to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent than  a  celebration  of  the  holiday,  was 
a  car  shortage  e.xisting  throughout  most  of 
the  week.  Early  in  that  per-od  there  was  a 
most  pronounced  shortage,  Monday  being 
the  exception  owing  to  a  Sunday  accumu- 
lation. However,  by  Christmas  eve  cars  were 
so  scarce  that  no  attempt  was  made,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  to  produce  coal,  there 
being  110  mines  atone,  on  the  Monongah  di- 
vision of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  the  Fair- 
mont region,  shut  down  owing  to  the  car 
shortage,  the  same  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  entire  northern  part  of  the 
state. 

Of  course  production  was  at  a  standstill 
on  Christmas  day.  There  were  possibly  30 
per  cent,  of  the  miners  at  work,  on  an 
average,  the  day  following  Christmas  when 
cars  were  somewhat  more  plentiful,  the  rail- 
roads having  had  an  opportunity  to  catch 
up.  There  was  a  still  better  supply  avail- 
able on  Saturday  the  t%venty-sevenlh,  but 
even  then  a  good  many  mines  were  without 
cars. 

As  a  result  of  the  conditions  described, 
there  was  a  loss  of  fully  one-third  in  the 
output  of  northern  West  Virginia  regions, 
the  total  output  in  the  Fairmont  region  being 
4470  cars,  or ,  about  222,450  tons.  While 
the  number  of  cars  on  hand  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  was  sufficient  for  that  day's  loading, 
nevertheless  the  supply  of  empties  was  be- 
low the  usual  Monday  quota.  By  a  per- 
versity of  fate  or  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances, cars  always  appear  to  be  plentiful 
when  there  is  a  shortage  of  men,  because  of 
a  holiday  or  for  other  reasons,  aa  was  the 
case  during  the  latter  part  of  the  holiday 
week. 

The  prospects  were  for  a  continuance  of 
the  shortage  in  the  Fairmont  region  and  in 
other  northern  West  Virginia  fields.  Dur- 
ing the  holiday  period  the  ratio  of  eastern 
to  western  shipments  was  about  five  to 
one  most  of  the  coal  westward  bound  being 
for  points  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  There  was 
a  decided  decline,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  in  the  tonnage  of  railroad  fuel  shipped, 
it  being  fully  50  per  cent.  less  than  during 
the   week    ending  the   twentieth. 

While  railroads  appeared  to  be  sbowing 
a   disposition   to   settle  for  coal   diverted   and 


confibcatod,  judging  from  the  receipt  uf  car- 
tain  forms,  yet  up  until  Dec.  21,  tbe  ra* 
turns  for  coal  taken  over  during  tbe  strlka 
had  been  embarrabbingly  small,  but  produc- 
ers were  biill  living   in  hope. 

Upon  the  Ihretihhold  of  a  u«w  year,  north- 
ern Went  Virginia  operatorb  were  none  too 
optimibtic  us  to  the  immediate  future,  be- 
ing inclined  to  believe  that,  owing  to  a 
car  shortage  and  other  cauiiei,  production 
would    be    nmre   or    le-ti    re^trKted. 

Charleston,  W,  Va. 

Car  shortage  further  decreases  limited  pro- 
duction of  Christmas  week.  Prolonged  poor 
transportation  certain.  High-volatile  coal 
went  West  until  Dec.  27.  Then  embargo  la 
lifted  aud  Kanawha  coal  goes  to  tide  for 
export.  Large  number  of  New  River  mines 
shut  down  due  to  acute  car  shortage.  Little 
relief  by  railroads  In  payment  for  coal  con- 
fiscated aud  diverted. 

Production  in  this  territory  was  on  tha 
downgrade  throughout  the  holiday  week,  a 
general  cessation  of  work  during  the  last 
three  days  of  the  week,  of  course,  being  in 
part  responsible  for  the  limited  i>roduction. 
but  the  loss  was  fully  as  great  from  a  car 
shortage  alone.  While  there  was  a  fairly 
adequate  supply  available  at  the  outset  of 
Christmas  week  by  Wednesday,  Dec.  24, 
there  were  only  about  800  cars  available  for 
this  portion  of  We^t  Virginia  and  northeast 
Kentucky  as  against  a  normal  lupply  of 
about   3200  cars. 

Even  after  Christmas  day,  when  the  small 
number  of  men  at  work  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  have  a  large  supply,  there  was  not  more 
than  a  50  per  cent,  supply,  and  by  Saturday 
the  situation,  from  a  transportation  stand- 
point, had  grown  worse  instead  of  better. 
There  appears  to  be  no  certain  relief  in  sight, 
although  railroad  officials  hold  out  hopes 
of  an  improvement  by  Jan.  15.  Aa  to  any 
such  prediction,  operators,  generally  speak- 
ing are  skeptical.  Some  of  the  more  pes- 
simistically inclined  operators  even  go  so 
far  as  to  predict  that  the  car  supply  will  be 
far  from  adequate  for  the  next  six  months. 
Even  those  not  so  pessimistic  regard  a  pro- 
longed   car    shortage   as   certain. 

While  operators  in  this  area  had  begun 
,  to  receive  compensation  for  coal  appropri- 
ated by  the  railroads  during  the  strike,  such 
returns  were  still  rather  meairre  and  ship- 
pers were  beginning  to  wonder  just  when 
the  railroads  would  begin  to  settle  in  ade- 
quate amounts  for  coal  taken,  especially  in 
view  of  published  reports  of  what  was  being 
done  to  relieve  the  situation. 

While,  of  course,  there  was  a  decided  de- 
mand for  coal  from  this  section  of  the  state, 
coal  men  said  the  demand  was  not  particu- 
larly brisk,  or  in  other  words  that  buyers 
were  not  in  particular  haste  to  secure  coal. 
An  effort  was  being  made  by  producers  of 
both  high- volatile  and  smokeless  coal  to 
make  up  the  deficit  in  contract  shipments, 
dne  to  the  strike,  however,  little  progress 
was  made  in  that  direction  owing  to  tbe  car 
shortaee  and  the  cessation  of  work  during 
the  last  three  days  of  the  week.  Practi^Mlv 
all  of  the  high  volatile  coal  had  been  forced 
into  the  West  up  until  Saturday  the  twenty- 
seventh,  when  the  embargo  as  to  tidewater 
shipments  was  lifted,  coal  beginning  to  flow- 
once    a?ain    to    the    <*onst. 

Load  in  es  were  limited  in  the  Kanawha 
field  throughout  practically  the  entire  holi- 
day week,  owine  to  a  car  short aee  and  to 
the  Christmas  let  up  in  operations.  Cars 
were  about  as  scarce  as  they  have  been  at 
any  time  during  the  present  calendar  year. 
the  scarcity  becoming  most  arnte  in  the 
Kanawha  region  on  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, when  as  a  samrile.  there  were  only  244 
cars  in  the  entire  Kanawha  section,  forcinr 
many  mines  to  shut  down  before  the  ir^neral 
Christmas-eve   suspension.      Even    the    renerat 
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'Christmas  suspension  resulted  in  tUe  ac- 
cumulation of  no  cors  for  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday loadings. 

Of  coarse  nearly  all  mines  lacked  full 
workine  forces  as  large  numbers  of  miners 
were  making  the  last  half  of  Christmas  week 
«  vacation;  but,  even  with  a  less  number  of 
cars  needed,  the  supply  was  short,  there  be- 
ing not  over  a  60  per  cent,  car  supply  on 
^iday,  I>oc.  26.  On  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
•evcnth,  there  was  only  about  a  40  per  cent. 
.npply  available.  Of  course  under  such  cir- 
eumstances  little  headway  had  been  made  in 
regainin,.-  ground  lost  durmg  the  strike  and 
producers  were  consequently  far  behind  with 
Jheir  orders.  Operators  were  somewhat  en- 
couraged when  the  ban  as  to  export  ship- 
ments applying  to  high  volatile  coal  was  ift- 
cd  on  the  twenty-seventh,  owing  to  the  fact 
*hat  export  coal  brings  a  better  price  than 
is  being  received  for  coal  shipped  to  domestic 
•markets. 

New  River  fared  little  better  than  the 
Kanawha  region  in  point  of  cars  fu-'^l'^f. 
during  the  week  ended  Dec.  37.  On  weci 
nelday  Dec.  24,  the  day  before  Christmas, 
?he  supply  had  fallen  as  low  as  113  cars, 
and  on  Fi-iday  the  supply  was  equally  poor 
although  it  made  less  difference  then,  owing 
?o  the  fact  that  miners  were  not  working 
in  large  numbers.  As  a  result  of  the  acute 
car  shortage,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
mines  shut  down  in  the  New  River  field  dur^ 
ing  the  week,  so  that  it  became  impossible 
,to  overcome  a  part  of  the  tonnage  loss  sus- 
rUined  during  the  strike,  and  shippers  were, 
■therefore,  falling  behind  with  their  orders^ 
•Despite  repeated  promises  no  relief,  to 
amount  to  anything,  has  been  afforded  by  the 
railroads  through  the  payment  for  coal  con- 
fiscated and  diverted  during  the  period  of 
the  strike  emergency.  While  frequent  met- 
ings  have  been  held  by  operitors  of  the  New 
River  field,  no  change  has  been  made  as  to 
■the  "checkoff"  and  the  contract  of  Sept. 
1  still  stands  as  abrogated.  This  has  made 
•no  appreciable  difference,  however,  in  pro- 
.rfuction  in  the  New  River  region. 

JBluefield,  W.  Va. 

■production  about  one-third  ot  normal  In 
Pocahontas  field  during  Christmas  week. 
Car  shortage  and  lack  ot  miners  limit  out- 
put Railroad  motive  power  also  inadequate. 
Ban  on  exports  removed,  smokeless  goes  to 
tide  Tug  Elver  field  at  a  standstUl  for 
almist  a  week;  labor  and  car  shortage  the 
ODse. 

■While     of    course,    it    was    not    to    be    ex- 
■pected    that    the    production    of    coal    would 
■be    maintained    in    the    Pocahontas    and    ad- 
joining  regions    during    Christmas    week,    yet 
-the  output  fell  far  below  general  expectations 
.during  the  holiday  period  as  much  from  car 
shortage    as    from    a    cessation    of    work    on 
^h«      part      of      the     miners.  There      was      a 
ceneral    relaxation    of    work    throughout    the 
■southern   part   of   the   West   Virginia   mining 
fields,    especially    during    the    latter    part    of 
the    week;    but    that    would    not    account    for 
the    large    loss    in    the    output    sustained,    it 
being  estimated  that  operations  were  limited 
to    about   two    full    days,    so    that    production 
■was    only     about     one-third     of     normal.     In 
•faot  little  loading  was   done  in  the   southern 
"West    ■Virginia   regions    between    the    twenty- 
fonrth    and    the    twenty-ninth    of    December. 
The   car    supply    began    to    run    short    at    the 
very    outset    of    the    week,    interfering    with 
plans   to    produce    as   much    coal    as    possible 
before    Christmas    eve       In    addition    to    the 
shortage    of    cars,     inadequate    railroad    mo- 
tive   power    so    blocked    sidings    that    it    was 
impossible  to  place  empties  or  move  loads. 

Miners  at  various  points  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  began  to  desert  the  mines 
even  as  early  as  Dec.  13,  there  being  a  furth- 
^)^  exodus  on  Saturday.  Nov.  20.  The  day 
after  Christmas  an  attempt  was  made  to 
operate  mines,  but  the  number  of  men  It  was 
possible  to  command  was  so  small  that  the 
■peak  of  was  mined  on  the  twenty-sixth  or 
the  twenty-seventh.  It  was  not  until  about 
Jan.  1.  in  fart,  that  miners  were  report- 
ing 'or  work  in  sufficient  numbers  to  restore 
production   to  noraml. 

While  no  coal  was  being  moved  eastward 
<lnrinE  rhrlstmas  week  for  export,  yet  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  week,  the 
lisn  on  export  business  was  removed,  and 
smokeless  producers  began,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  ship  coal  to  tidewater  for 
overseas  shipment.  Operators  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  woli-omo  the 
opportunity  to  resume  export  shipments, 
owing  to  the  better  price  it  Is  possible  to 
otitsin     for    export     coal;     the     prices    fixed 


on  domestic  shipments  being  such  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  operators  to  quite 
meet   their   costs. 

Only  669  cars  were  loaded  in  the  Tug 
River  field  during  the  week  ending  the 
twenty-seventh,  that  representing  a  produc 
tion  of  about  33,450  net  tons,  or  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  coal  produced 
during  the  strike.  Betweon  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  December, 
production  in  the  Tug  River  region  was  vir- 
tually  at  a  standstill.  While  it  is  true  that 
a  part  of  the  loss  was  attributable  to  the 
absence  of  so  many  mine  workers,  yet  an 
even  larger  source  of  loss  was  the  extreme 
car  shortage.  Still  another  handicap  was 
the  inability  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to 
move  loads  promptly  through  insufficient 
railway  motive  power.  Full  cars  blocked 
loading  at  a  number  of  operations  during 
a  part  of  the  week.  On  Friday,  Dec.  26, 
only  33  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  in  the  en- 
tire Tug  River  field,  72  cars  being  loaded 
on  the  twenty-seventh. 

Even  the  lull  in  operations  during  Christ 
mas  week  failed  to  bring  relief  form  a  car 
supply  standpoint,  for  empties  furnished  on 
the  twenty-ninth  were  sufficient  only  for  a 
.TO  per  cent,  loading.  Notice  was  received  in 
the  Tug  River  field  just  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  that  it  was  permissible  to  ship  coal 
for  export  under  certain  conditions.  Com- 
ing at  the  time  it  did,,  the  order  permitting 
export  shipments  was  gladly  received  be- 
cause of  the  better  price  commanded  by  coal 
for  export.  There  is  still  a  large  amount  of 
money  due  Tug  River  operators  for  diverted 
and    confiscated    coal,    it   is    stated. 

A  quite  limited  tonnage  was  produced  in 
the  Pocahontas  region  during  the  final  full 
week  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
mining  activities  wer  confined  to  about  two 
days  of  the  week.  In  the  first  place  even 
with  a  reduceri  number  of  men  at  work  the 
car  supply  was  entirely  inadequate,  a  mim 
her  of  mines  finding  it  necessary  to  shut 
down  even  -before  Christmas.  Of  course  in 
the  two  remaining  days  of  the  weelc  follow- 
ing Christmas,  there  were  many  absentees 
and  it  was.  therefore,  impossible  to  secure 
anv  production  either  on  Ihe  t'"''"*^';,^"'*!' 
or'  twentv-seventh,  ulthough  on  the  North 
Pork  and'  at  one  or  two  other  places  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  start,  but  was  given  up 
when  onlv  five  and  six  men  at  a  time  put 
in  an  appearance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  a  shortage  of  miners  until  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

■Loam  output  .?0  per  cent,  of  capacity  dur- 
InR  Christmas  week  due  to  acute  car  short- 
age. Labor  shortage  less  tronhTesome^ 
Further  production  losses  predicted  due  to 
poor   transportation.  •  ■ 

Little  more  than  half  the  rapacity  output 
of  the  Logan  field  was  mined  during  Christ 
mas  week,  but  the  holidays  were  not  so  much 
to  blame  for  the  greatly  decreased  produc- 
tion as  was  a  quite  acute  car  shortage  last- 
in"  throughout  virtually  th,.  entire  week 
The  shortage  cut  into  production  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  26  per  cent,,  causing  a  loss 
•  of  67  139  tons:  on  the  other  hand,  the  labor 
shortage,  which  covers  an  observance  of  the 
Christmas  holidays,  entailed  a  loss  of  only 
a  little  more  than  16  ner  cent  or  42  601 
tons.  The  total  production  loss  was  124,- 
nno  tons.  beiuT  almost  equal  to  the  output 
for  the  week  of  138,000  tons. 

When  the  car  supplv  was  Ruflrlcient  and 
other  conditions  were  favornhlc.  and  in  fact 
up  until  Dec  'i^.  the  Ouvnn  field  was  produc- 
ing coal  at  the  rate  of  240.000  and  2.S0.000 
tons  a  week  ITowever,  Ihe  production  for 
Christmas  week  of  1010  was  nearly  70.000 
tons  in  excess  of  that  of  the  same  period 
of  IfllR:  the  lack  of  demand  being  responsi- 
ble   for    the  loss    of    the    earlier    year. 

At  no  time  during  the  holiday  weeV  were 
mines  nble  to  secure  a  f\ill  supply  of  cars, 
and,  in  a  number  of  instances,  producers 
i-ave  un  trying  to  get  out  anv  coal,  closing 
down  their  mines  for  the  holidays  At  the 
outset  of  the  following  week,  cars  were  plen- 
tiful, it  hein"  stated  tbnl  there  were  enough 
cars  on  hand  at  the  bcrinning  of  the  week 
to  last  for  three  days:  but  when  that  supply 
was  oThnustel.  it  was  ure-licled  there  would 
he  further  production  losses  from  car  short- 
nee. 

For  the  first  time  in  about  two  months, 
T.ognn  coal  began  to  flow  eastward  in  small 
oiiantilies  about  the  twenty-seventh  when 
the  embargo  against  eastern  shipments  was 
remove'!  Most  of  Ihe  easthoond  gas  coal 
and    splint    was    consigned    to    lidemwaler 

Owin-T  to  Ihe  large  tonnage  of  T.ngan  fuel 
diverted     during    November    and     a    part    of 


December,  Logan  producers  were  behintl  with 
customer's  orders  and  are  now  bending  all 
their  energies  toward  regaining  ground  lost 
during  the  strike.  There  is  naturally  an 
excellent  market  at  the  present  time  for  the 
Logan  product. 


Ashland,  Ky. 


Northeast  Kentucky  production  cut  In  two 
Christmas  week.  Labor  largest  source  of 
loss;  car  shortage  next.  Output  for  1919 
about  ten  per  cent,  under  1918.  Still  $1,- 
000,000  due  operators  for  coai  taken  by 
railroads. 

Christmas  more  than  cut  production  in  two 
in  the  northeast  Kentucky  region,  the  output 
during  the  period  ending  the  twenty-seventh 
amounting  to  only  77,620  tons  or  about  45 
per  cent,  of  previous  weeks.  In  fact  during 
the  period  ended  the  twentieth,  the  output 
was  right  arounl  160,000  tons.  Full  time 
production  for  the  five  working  days  of 
Christmas  week  should  have  reached  168,000 
tons.  The  largest  source  of  loss,  of  course, 
was  from  labor,  amounting  to  47,500  tons  or 
about  28  per  cent.  Still  the  car  shortage 
loss  was  not  much  below  the  above  figures. 
It  cost  the  production  of  33.000  tons  or  22 
per  cent. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  stimated.  the  pro- 
duction for  the  year  in  the  northeast  Ken- 
tucky fields  was  6,000.000  tons  or  only 
about  ten  per  cent,  under  the  1918  produc- 
tion. When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  during  the  first  five  or  six  months  of 
1019,  there  was  virtually  no  market  at  all, 
and  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
a  strike  curtailed  production,  the  1919  out- 
put is  regarded  as  being  extremely  satis- 
factory. 

While  payments  for  coal  diverted  and  con- 
fiscated are  somewhat  more  liberal  than  has 
previously  been  the  case,  there  is  still  out- 
standing about  $1,000,000  due  operators  for 
fuel  taken  by  the  railroads  or  else  sent  to 
■  others   than  original  consignees. 

There  was  a  somewhat  better  supply  of 
cars  available  on  Dec,  29,  and  in  fact  right 
up  until  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  sup- 
ply  began   to   dwindle   again. 


Topeka,  Kan. 


Members  of  Kansas  IfOglslature  consider- 
ing state  law  to  settle  industrial  disputes. 
Governor  Allen  interested.  Administration 
program  to  include  three  dominant  policies. 
Recent  coal  strike  may  develop  an  industrial 
court.  Profiteers  to  be  prosecuted.  A  new 
Workmen's  Compensation  law  considered  of 
vital   importance. 

Preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
legislature  in  special  session  on  ,Tan.  6. 
members  of  that  body  have  under  consid- 
eration numerous  plans  for  a  state  law  which 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present 
industrial  situation,  brought  to  an  acute 
head  by  the  recent  coal  strike.  Governor 
Henry  J.  Allen,  in  his  proclamation  calling 
the  special  session,  has  asked  the  legisla- 
ture to  formulate  some  method  whereby  dis- 
putes between  employer  an-l  employes  (in 
essential  industries)  may  be  settled  without 
a  complete  curtailment  of  production  caused 
by  strike  or  lockout,  pending  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  Arbitration  of  these  dis- 
putes. Governor  Allen  declnred,  has  proved 
inadequate.  Some  other  plan,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  which  neither  party  of  the  dispute 
shall  have  a  final  voice,  must  be  devised,  Ws 
stated. 

The  administration  legisla'ive  program  as 
proposed  will  include  three  dominant  poli- 
cies. First,  an  indusrial  court  will  be 
urged,  it  is  said,  with  a  possibility  that  Ihe 
legislature  may  undertake  the  establishing 
of  such  an  insiitution  itself,  and  also  recom- 
mend such  as  a  solution  of  the  current  prob- 
lem on  a  national  basis  Profiteering  laws 
will  be  second.  Recourse  by  Ihe  public  may 
he  secured  through  a  bill  providing  for  a 
jury  determination  of  profits.  Another  course 
in  this  particular  may  he  through  a  commis- 
sion or  license  system  to  retailers  and  af- 
fecting tradesmen,  middlemen  and  producers. 
A  third  provision  considered  of  vital  Im- 
portance is  for  a  new  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law.  A  commission  was  appointed  by 
Ihe  governor  ot  Ihe  request  of  the  last  leg- 
islature, which  met  the  first  part  of  this 
year,  to  Investigate  the  operation  of  Ihe  pres- 
ent workmen's  compensation  law  and  to  re- 
port recommendations  for  lis  revision  or  a 
new  law — The  World.  Tnlsa.   Ok1«. 
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Birmiii<;liaiii,  Alu. 

Iiiterostlug  byproduct  coko  oven  develop- 
meut  ill  Alabama,  Two  Iron  making  cou- 
ceriis  step  In  at  the  Ensley  byproduct  plant 
as  the  Tennessee  company  retires.  Four 
additional  Alabama  iuruaco  companies  using 
byproduct  coke.  Two  other  Iron  concerns 
building  new  plants. 

There  was  luoro  ur  loss  speculation  as  to 
wluu  wouUl  become  of  tbe  6cmet-Solvuy  by- 
product plant  at  Knsloy  when  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  and  Hy.  Co.  recently  blew  in  its 
additional  comiileiuent  of  byproduct  ovens, 
became  iiulcpentlent  of  the  Seuiei-Solvay  coke 
supply  an«l,  therefore,  dociiled  not  to  renew 
the  contract  which  expired  Jan.  1,  accord- 
lug    to    (he    UirniiiiKham   l..edger. 

Continuing  this  paper  says:  "Thore  need 
have  boeu  no  siieculalion  except  as  to  who 
would  use  this  plant.  Two  ironniaking  con- 
cerns have  already  arranged  to  take  over 
what  the  Tennessee  company  does  not  need. 
They  will  furnish  the  coal,  just  as  tbe  Ten- 
nessee company  did,  auil  they  will  also  take 
the  coke  for  furnace  operation.  The  Semet- 
Solvtty  will  continue  to  convert  and  market 
the    coal-tar    byproducts. 

"The  outcome  of  this  change  of  service 
will  be  one  of  greater  benefit  to  the  district. 
Two  more  iron  makers  will  operate  on  the 
economic  output  of  the  byproduct  oven  in- 
stead of  the  wasteful  output  of  the  pen  bee- 
hive oven.  Already  wo  had  four  Alabama 
furnace  companies  making  and  using  the 
byproduct  coke,  namely  the  Central  Coal  and 
Iron,  the  Tennessee,  the  Woodward  and  the 
Gulf  States  Steel.  With  two  more  getting 
the  supply  of  the  SemetSolvay,  and  the 
and  Sloss-SheiTield  and  the  Pirminghom  Coke 
and  Byproducts  building  new  plants,  soon 
there  will  be  not  as  much  waste  of  our  coal, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  additional  economy 
in  our  iron  production,  and  added  wealth  in 
the  coal  tar  derivatives. 

Thus  are  we  effectively  meeting  the  com- 
petition of  other  iron  makinc  centers  that 
would  otherwise  put  us  o\it  of  business. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

PottSTille — The  Pine  Hill  Coal  Co.,  of  Min- 
ereville,  near  this  place,  is  putting  down  12- 
in.  bore  holes  on  its  property,  by  means  of 
which  this  company  hopes  to  combat  a  fire 
in  its  mine  workings. 

Eazleton — The  G.  B.  Markle  Co.,  with 
operating  headquarters  at  Jeddo,  north  of 
this  place,  is  negotiating  with  the  Union 
Improvement  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
a  renewal  or  extension  of  a  lease  covering 
the  mineral  rights  on  the  coal  land,  on  which 
are  Jeddo  No.  4,  Highland  No.  5  and  the 
Ebervale  collieries.  Some  1800  employees 
are  affected  by  the  temporary  suspension  of 
operations  at   these  mines. 

Scranton — The  Langcliffe  colliery  of  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co..  at  Avoca,  near  here,  was 
taken  over  recently  by  the  Suffolk  Coal  Co., 
composed  of  former  Mayor  E.  B.  Jermyn 
and  his  son,  E.  B.  Jermyn,  Jr.  John 
Jermyn,  father  of  E.  B.  Jermyn,  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  coal  mining  men  of  the  region. 
He  was  born  in  Suffolk,  England,  and  the 
name  of  the  company  that  took  possession  of 
the  Langcliffe  colliery  is  taken  from  the 
name  of  his  birthplace.  Aljout  500  men  are 
employed  in  and  about  the  Langcliffe  colliery. 
It  was  stated  by  E.  B.  Jermyn,  Sr.,  that  im- 
mediate improvements  will  be  made  to  the 
plant  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to   increase   the   daily   output. 

Bitomiuons 

HoUsopple — Fire  recently  destroyed  the 
mine  tipple  of  the  Flora  Coal  Co.,  located 
near  here,  in  Somerset  County.  The  tipple 
■was  formerly  owned  by  the  Salmore  Coal 
Co.,  whose  offices  were  in  Johnstown;  was 
purchased  on  Nov.  1  by  H.  H.  Cassler,  of 
this  place. 

Champion — Kelly  Bros.,  of  Snow  Shoe,  re- 
centlv  acquired  the  extensive  coal  mine  in- 
teres,  of  J.  Fred  Kurtz  and  P.  McGinness, 
of  Connellsville,  and  the  Bygate  estate,  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  property  purchased  is  at 
Champion,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  in 
Payette  County,  Pa.,  and  the  consideration 
-was  $347,000.  It  is  said  the  mine  when 
■worked  to  its  full  capacity,  has  an  output 
of  600   to   800  tons  of  coal  per  day. 

Brownsville — It  is  reported  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Orient  Coke  Co.,  at  Orient.  Fay 
ette  County,  Pa.,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Reilly-Peabody  interests  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
•who  operate  the  American-Connellsville  Coal 
And  Coke  Co..   near  Brownsville.     The  Orient 


plant  cunsiata  uf  aeverul  kuuilred  acrea  ul 
uunilnud  coal,  a  muderu  well  uiiuippeu  mine, 
4HU  beehive  cuke  uveua  and  a  nuiubor  vt 
huuheis.  This  plant  ia  on  the  M<'ii<iU(ahela 
U.  K..  between  Urownsvlllo  and  Liiiunluwu. 
It    ia   u    hhuft   iitinu   with   a   alcel    lll'pliv 

BtowuavUle. —  Iho  sale  of  Ike  tinuul  Cufa 
Co,  plant  at  Uriuut,  I'ayellu  County,  l'»., 
which  was  announced  tu  have  been  iiiudu  tu 
the  Kuilly-l'uabody  inluruata,  u  now  per- 
aialaully  reported  to  have  been  iiiado  to 
the  Bethlehem  Sioel  Co.  The  uurchuae  price 
IS  suid  to  have  been  i^;i,UUU,UUU.  Thore  are 
between  liou  and  7UU  acres  of  uuniiue<i  coal 
iu  cuuuecliou  with  the  plant.  Julian  T. 
Kennedy,  of  I'ittaburiih,  I'u.,  ii  preiiduui  u! 
the  Orient  Coke  Co.,  and  U.  M .  Fry,  of 
Uuiuutuwu,  i'a.,  is  (oueral  uanuKer.  Tbia 
operation  is  said  to  be  a  model  plant  as 
regards  Oijuipmeul,  and  only  recently  u  iiiiiie- 
rescue  station   was  eslabliaked   at  the  wurka 

Waynesburg— The  following  transfers  of 
Pennsylvania  coal  lands  have  taken  place 
recently:  E.  U.  Patterson,  of  this  place, 
purchased  the  coal  underlying  two  tracts  of 
land  in  Morris  Township,  near  Deer  Creek, 
Oroono  County.  The  tracts  contain  147  and 
1)8  acres,  respectively.  The  price  paid  waa 
$175  per  acre,  or  $4Z,875  lor  the  two  tracts. 
David  C.  Cumpslon,  of  Wsyuesburg,  recently 
sold  to  E.  U.  McClelland  and  John  Mackay, 
of  Uniontown,  the  undivided  one-fourth  of 
the  Pittsburgh  seam  of  coul  underlying  two 
tracts  of  land  iu  Springhill  Township, 
Greene  County.  T.  Kiley  Uiifrman  and  wife, 
of  Waynesburg,  sold  to  the  Fish  Coal  Co.  (a 
W.  Va.  corporation)  six  tracts  of  coal  land 
(aggregating  277  acres)  in  Springhill  Town- 
ship, in  Green  County.  Henry  G.  Uallon 
and  wife,  of  Brandt,  Ohio,  sold  to  the  Cleve- 
land Cliffs  Coal  Co.  an  undivided  one-third 
interest  in  41  parcels  of  land  in  Morgan 
and  Jefferson  Townships,  Greene  County. 
Robert  llobson  and  wife,  and  Frances  H. 
Whitten  and  wife,  all  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada,  sold  to  the  Stelco  Coal  Co.,  an  un- 
divided one-third  interest  in  18  parcels  of 
coal  land  in  Morgan  ond  Jefferson  Town- 
ships. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefleld — The  Smokeless  Coal  Operators 
Association  of  West  Virginia  has  elected  the 
following  governing  board  for  the  various 
districts  in  West  Virginia,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced from  headquarters  of  the  Associa- 
tion, at  Washington,  D.  C. :  Pocahontas  dis- 
trict, T.  E.  Houston,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  O.  M.  Deyerle,  of  Bluefleld,  W.  Va. 
New  Kiver  district,  C.  C.  Beury.  of  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  and  R.  H.  Gross,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Tug  River  district,  George  Wolfe,  of 
Winding  Gulf,  W.  Va.,  and  J.  T.  Wilson, 
secretary  of  the  Tug  Kiver  Association,  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.  Winding  Gulf  district,  P.  M. 
Snyder,  Pemberton  Fuel  Co.,  Mt.  Hope,  and 
E.  E.  White,  Glen  White.  W.  Va.  J.  J. 
Tierney,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  treasurer  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Smokeless  association,  suc- 
ceeding T.  E.  Houston,  who  declined  re- 
election. Other  officers  elected  were:  O, 
H.  Caperton,  first  vice  president;  Justus 
Collins,  second  vice  president;  W.  R.  J. 
Zimmerman,  Charleston,  treasurer;  E.  J.  Mo* 
Vann,   secretary,   Washington,   D.    C. 

Charleston — More  wagon  mines  are  in  op- 
eration at  the  present  time  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  tell,  than 
at  any  time  during  the  present  calendar 
year  or  in  fact,  since  the  armistice  became 
effective  on  Nov.  11,  1913,  a  general  short- 
age of  coal  and  weather  conditions  being 
contributing  factors  in  causing  a  resumption. 
When  the  75c.  a  ton  allowance  was  elim- 
inated by  the  Fuel  Administration,  wagon 
mine  production  in  West  Virginia  ceased  to 
a  great  extent,  and  •  large  number  of  mines 
were  either  dismantled  or  fell  into  disuse  and 
decay.  "While  the  shortage  of  coal  revived 
wagon  mine  production  it  has,  at  no  time 
since  such  revival,  reached  tbe  proportions 
attained  daring  the  war,  the  same  incentive  or 
stimulus  not  existing.  Even  when  wagon  mine 
operations  were  resumed,  an  order  against 
the  use  of  open  top  cars  tended  to  discour- 
age wagon  mine  production;  and,  while  that 
order  was  rescinded  just  before  the  strike, 
a  car  shortage  has  materlialy  hampered  op- 
eration of  the  wagon  mines,  such  plants  al- 
ways being  served  only  after  tipple  mines 
have    been    supplied    with    cars. 

OHIO 

Columbus — Judge  Safer  in  the  United 
States  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the 
suit  brought  by  John  H.  Winder,  formerly 
president     of    the     Sunday    Creek    Coal     Co, 


againit  John  8.  Jones,  principal  •lockholder 
of  the  <'tiinpnny,  aiking  fur  a  roroivar  for 
the  KliM  k  iif  llie  .Sutidu)  Creek  Coal  t'u..  aniA 
lliu  !*>ItMidiit»n  tirui-ery  Co  ,  a  aubaidiury  con- 
cern After  tt  luiiiilhy  liuuriiiic,  in  whicla 
much     tenllliiiiliy      »ua     lakeh,     the     cnurl     l.ilil 

thut    III..    ,-..t.ici,f...i,    c.t    Ml     V';i..l,i    i1j..i    ih* 

iruia 

''  p.day 

<  ' '         '  '     was 

Ui-I  1..  I.u  ,,.i..i,leru.l  »•  All.  Ulli.U'l  ki.ew  et 
tlio  details  uf  the  deal  A  siniilur  dncialoa 
was  renderuil  in  the  caae  uf  a  sale  of  aoina 
I'onioruy  cuttl  lands  to  the  Nunday  Creak 
C'ual  Co,  ut  $lu:>,uuu.  No  receiver  fur  Iba 
stuck  of  ilie  Kteailmaii  Grucery  Cu.,  wmm 
urdored,  but  the  cuurl  roaervod  the  rlfbt 
tu  name  such  receiver  at  a  later  data  U 
fuund  ueceasary.  The  application  fur  a  r»» 
ceiver  fur  the  atuik  of  Ilia  Sunday  Creak 
Coal  Cu  wuN  refuHoil,  and  it  was  held  that 
Mr.  Winder  wuuld  have  tu  wait  until  Mr. 
Junes  hud  been  repaid  all  ul  the  udvanra- 
iiieuls  tu  the  cumpany  befure  a  divlaiuo  off 
the  cumniuu  aluck  on  the  contract  basis  of 
75  per  cent  to  Mr.  Jonea  and  25  per  cent. 
ti.    .Mr     W  iii.ler 

ILLINOIS 

OarUuvlUa  The  large  mines  of  the  Plan- 
durd  Oil  Cu.  here  have  opened  with  about 
ttO  per  cent  uf  the  miners  at  work.  Uud- 
Ing  the  strike  a  number  uf  thj  miuera  movad 
from  Carlinville,  and  it  will  take  lima  t* 
brini;   the  force  up  to  normal. 

Moweaqua  .Minera  reporting  at  the  !(•• 
woaii'ui  mine  have  been  infurmed  that  thar* 
would  be  no  work  until  mine  operators  ar* 
allowcil  to  charge  higher  prices  for  coal.  F. 
A.  Schafer.  owner  of  the  mine  said  thai  hm 
could  not  afford  to  continue  operation  if  h» 
were  forced  tu  pay  a  14  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages,  but  could  nut  increuHO  selling  pricea. 
He  wired  the  Fuel  Adniinisiotion  at  Watb- 
ington,  explaining  the  situation,  asking  th» 
right  to  increase  prices.  About  ISO  aaaa 
were    employed. 

Carbondale — Movement  of  coal  from  th» 
southern  Illinois  coal  fields  on  tbe  St.  Lan(» 
division  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  recent- 
ly was  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  road. 
The  great  increase  in  cool  output  wbich< 
immediately  followed  the  strike  of  the  min- 
ers caused  a  great  revival  of  liuNiness  on  th» 
road.  All  the  mines  are  working  full  capac- 
ity, much  of  the  coal  moving  to  Chicago  aaA 
to  northern  Illinois,  as  southern  Illinois  iiia> 
well  slocked  with  coal  during  the  sirfte. 
On  one  day  recently  1400  ears  of  coal  wer» 
handled  on  this  one  railroad.  The  Ttlinoi* 
Central  has  taken  on  many  .-idditional  train- 
men, brakemen  and  firemen. 

Springfield — Coal  production  in  control  Il- 
linois for  the  year  ini9  will  run  approjtl- 
mately  four  million  tons  short  of  thaT  of 
1918.  There  have  been  two  important  strita- 
eras,  one  the  great  national  strike  and  tba* 
other  fostered  by  an  insurgent  element  of 
the  state  miners'  organization.  Another  rea-- 
son  for  tha  decreased  production  was  the* 
failura  of  consumers  to  lay  in  their  winter- 
sappTy  of  coal  during  the  mimmer  of  r919.. 
More  than  26.000.000  tons  of  coal  were  mined) 
in  central  Illinois  during  1018.  T>ie  pro- 
duction of  the  80  mines  affiliated  with  th» 
central  bureau,  amounted  to  18,091.008  tons. 
The  remaining  tonnage  came  from  the  sHoft» 
operated  by  the  railroad  companies.  Ther» 
are  several  railroad  mines  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Springfield  which  are  operated  by  railroada, 
among  them  being  the  Divernon  Coal  Co.*» 
shaft  at  Divernon,  and  controllefl  by  tba 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Superior  Coal  Co  '» 
shaft  at  Gillespies.  operated  by  the  North- 
western. Approximately  2.^.000  mhiers  ara 
employed  in  central  Illinois  shafts.  Tbejf 
represent  31  natinnalfies,  with  Americac* 
born,  inclndine  thoRe  of  the  colored  racBi. 
ranking  first  The  Italians  rank  second;  Ania-- 
trians  third.  Germans  fourth.  T.HbvsniBS* 
fifth  and  English  sixth. 

m 

KAKSAS 

Lawrenco — The  prize  coal  producfnfr  craw 
among  the  volunteers  in  the  strip  pits  in  tba 
Kansas  field  came  from  the  University  of 
Kansas.  The  Kansas  Agricultural  Colleg* 
was  second  in  production.  The  student* 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  manned  Car- 
bon No.  2  pit  in  Cherokee  County  Jobs 
Crawford.  State  Labor  Commissioner,  re- 
ported to  Governor  Allen  that  University  of 
Kansas  students  produced  51  of  the  170  cari> 
produced  by  volunteers  in  the  Crawford- 
Cherokee  strip  pitj.  Governor  Allen  Is  send- 
ing to  each  member  of  the  college  crewa. 
which  helped  in  the  emergency,  a  personal) 
letter  of  thanks  and  greeting  from  the  state 
for  the  work  done  in  the  coal  fields. 


■JO 


INDIANA 


IndlauapoUs— The  Rowland  Powder  Col- 
liovies  Co.  is  to  bcKin  the  extensive  JeveloP- 
ment  of  its  extensive  ..crease  p£  coal  lands 
S  Owen,  Greene.  Sullivan  and  Clay  Coun^ 
ties  New  capital  to  the  extent  of  $900,000 
was  recently  issued  to  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania   investors.  ,     ,  ,„     ,„ 

LaTayette— The  Monon  railroad  has  re- 
norted  freight  business  for  a  recent  week 
fhe  heaviest  in  its  history.  .^or  the  week 
in  ouestion  this  comiiany  moi'od  13,6,  1  loan 
ed  cars  as  compared  with  74S6  during  the 
same  week  in  1918.  The  company  moved 
5265  empties  during  the  we.-k  7o  ,.er  cent 
of  which  were  coal  cars  and  which  were  sent 
to  coal  mines  and  stone  quarries  on  the 
Monon  railroad    in   southern   Indiana. 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith — Kcfusal  to  permit  Thomas  H. 
Shaw  to  inspect  their  mines,  as  state  mine 
rnspector,  caused  Mr.  Shaw  to  close  three 
more  mines  of  the  Central  Coal  and  Coke 
Co.  at  Huntington.  This  makes  seven  Cen- 
tral mines  in  this  vicinity  which  Shaw  has 
closed.  About  1200  miners  are  affected.  1  he 
Central  company  refuses  to  recogni/e  Shaw 
as  mine  inspector  as  a  result  of  his  removal 
from  office  by  Governor  Charles  U.  Brough. 
Shaw  contends  the  governor  is  without  power 
to  remove  him.  Nine  Central  mine  olicials 
have  already  been  fined  from  $50  to  $100 
by  justice  courts  for  their  refusal  to  allow 
Shaw  to  inspect  the  mines.  Governor  Brough 
has  called  upon  the  state  board  of  mining 
engineers  to  revoke  Shaw's  <^"''f  <■«'=.  »' 
nualiflcation  as  mine  inspector  The  Central 
company  has  headquarters  at   Kansas  City. 


Industrial  News 


Hazard,  Ky.— The  Midland  Mining  Co.,  has 
increased   its  capital  from  $190,000  to  $300,- 

^'"willlamsburg,  Ky.— The  High  Splint  Coal 
Co.,  lias  increased  its  capital  from  $300,000 
to    $4011.000. 

Whitesburg,  Ky.— The  Peerless-Elkhorn 
Coal  Co  ,  of  Elkhurn  City,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated by  J.  B.  Kamey,  Cora  Kamey  and 
others,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  plans 
active   development. 

Sheridan,  Wyo.— The  Peabody  syndicate 
of  Chicago  has  purchased  and  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  seven  coal  mining  properties  in 
Sheridan  County.  The  consideration  was 
said  to  be  about  $7,000,000. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — The  Southeastern  Coal 
Co  has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of 
$25  000  to  mine  and  sell  coal.  The  incor- 
porators are  Walter  A.  Knight.  Carl  Pharos, 
Lewis  M.  Hosea,  Daniel  J.  Butler  and  Nor- 
ma 1>.    Berger.  ..  ,  ^     i  r. 

Yotingstown,  Ohio — The  Essential  Coal  Co., 
•which  was  organized  by  Youngstown  busi- 
ness men  to  operate  an  abandoned  mine 
near  this  city,  recently  dumped  20  t<">s  of 
coal  on  the  principal  street  corners  for  the 
benefit  of  the  needy.  Police  officers  were 
used  to  see  that  only  the  needy  were  supplied 

"'piedmont,  W.  Va. — The  Kalbaugh  Coal  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  with  Dr  7-  T.  Kal- 
baugh. as  president  and  T.  F.  Shaffer,  Cum- 
berland. Md.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Ihe 
company  has  already  started  to  develop  a 
mine  on  the  old  Kalbaugh  farm,  near  Bar- 
num.   W  .    Va  .  .»,«!. 

Columbus,  Ohio  —  The  Ganaden-Goshen 
Coal  Co..  has  been  chartered  with  a  capital 
of  $300,000  to  develop  a  large  coal  tract 
in  the  Hocking  Valley.  The  incorporators 
are  S  R.  Yoacum.  L.  C.  Schaferm.  George 
L.  Stephenson,  W.  J.  Eckart  and  Fred  An- 
thony. ,,,  , 

riiarlt-Htan.  W.  Vn.— Mines  In 
NIrholas  and  Clay  Countle.o.  ^>  Va 
•will  be  operated  by  the  Conrord  Ci>al 
Co  which  lias  Jiist  been  formed,  hav- 
Ine  a  capital  of  $lon.nnn.  It  Is  under- 
stood construction  work  will  be  begun 
rcnsonablv  soon  on  preliminary  de- 
velnprnf^nl   work. 

PottSTlUe,  Penn. — The  Hillvein  Coal  Co. 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,- 
000  Thin  concern  is  a  river  operation  at 
Gordon  Schuylkill  County,  and  is  now  ne- 
eotiatiiig  for  a  $00,000  wanhery.  The  presi- 
dent of  thi-i  company  is  Frank  McLaughlin 
and   the  tren«ur('r  .T .    A.    Pnlphin. 

Yeager.  Ky. — The  FordF.lkhnrn  Cnnl  Co., 
in  Pike  Cnunly,  is  nnderstood  to  be  nrrang- 
Ini  plans  for  the  development  of  addilinnal 
mininK  properties.  Considernhle  new  equip- 
ment will  be  installed  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  is  onderstood  that  the  machinery  will  be 
electrically     operated    wherever     possible 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. — Philadelphia  capital- 
ists will  uiuUrtake  o.Mensivc  cual- land  dcvcl - 
upmcnt  in  the  Warren  district  of  Upshur 
Couutv,  W  Vn.  rhcy  huve  obtained  a  charter 
for  tlie  Philmont  Coal  Co.  The  capitaliza 
tiou  is  $100,000.  The  Phiadolphiaus  include 
Llewellyn  O.  Kuipp,  Ueorne  H.  tirove  and  M. 
r.  Patterson. 

Williamson,  W.  Va. — The  Himler  Coal  Co. 
has  changed  hands,  after  being  in  operation 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  purchas- 
ers being  John  Malta,  of  Brownsville,  Penn., 
and  associates.  The  operation  of  the  Him- 
ler company  is  at  Himler  in  the  Kenova- 
Thacker  field  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail- 
way. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. — With  a  view  to  spe- 
cializing in  the  export  and  bunker  trade,  the 
Virginia  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced here,  has  established  a  sales  of- 
fice in  New  York  City,  with  Benoit  1).  Weill 
as  manager  of  the  new  branch.  The  com- 
pany has  plants  in  both  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — The  R.  H.  Elkhorn 
Coal  Co  was  incorporated  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $50,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are:  J.  M.  Hamilton,  president;  D.  E. 
Richards,  treasurer;  George  V.  Richards, 
secretary;  F.  R.  Bayless  ;'.nd  Walter  L. 
Doll  The  company  will  operate  mines  in 
eastern  Kentucky  near  Pikeville.  Its  prin- 
cipal   office   will    be    in   Cincinnati. 

Charleston,  W,  Va. — While  the  Crown  Hill 
Coal  Co.,  with  an  operation  at  Crown  Hill, 
already  has  mines  in  operation  and  is  min- 
ing coal  in  the  Coalburg  seam,  the  company 
is  making  arrangements  through  the  instal- 
lation of  a  small  plant  in  addition  to  the 
one  now  in  operation  to  produce  coal  from 
the  Cedar  Grove  seam.  The  Crown  Hill  com- 
pany is  said  to  be  owned  by  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg   &    Potomac   R.    R.    Co. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — The  Richardson,  Phe- 
nix  Co,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  lubricating  en- 
gineers and  manufacturers,  announces  the 
opening  of  an  office  at  this  place  with  James 
D  Scruggs  as  district  manager.  Mr.  Scruggs 
knows  the  South,  its  people  and  its  indus- 
tries and  has  had  a  broad  engineering  ex- 
perience in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
efficient  and  economical  lubrication  of  ma- 
chinery   in    general. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Representatives  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.,  have  asked 
for  a  reduction  in  rates  from  eastern  Ken- 
tucky points  to  stations  on  the  Manistee  & 
Northwestern  R.  R.,  stating  that  present 
combination  rates  are  prohibitive  A  de- 
crease of  80  to  85c.  a  ton  was  asked,  with 
a  rate  of  $2  a  ton  net  from  the  mines  to 
Anderson,  Ind.,  and  $2.10  to  Muncie,  York- 
town  and  other  cities. 

2  by  the  Hocking  Valley  Ry.  officials  that 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  week  start- 
ing Jan  5,  no  coal  consigned  to  shippers 
which  are  reached  through  the  Toledo  gate- 
way would  be  accepted.  This  rule  ^yas  made 
to  aid  in  relieving  the  congestion.  Also  it  is 
announced  that  no  consignments  of  coal  to 
Detroit  shippers  will  be  received  without  a 
special  permit  secured  from  the  terminal  dis- 
tributor   in    Detroit. 

Beckley,  W.  Va. — Smokeless  coal  in  'ho 
Raleigh  field  will  be  mined  by  the  Crab 
Orchard  Fuel  Co.  of  Crab  Orchard,  W.  Va., 
this  company  having  just  been  organized  by 
Raleigh  County  citizens.  Operations  are  to 
be  on  rather  an  extensive  scale  as  indicated 
by  the  new  company's  capitalization.  $.J5U.- 
000  Behind  the  new  company  are  1  rince 
E  Lilly  John  Horn-brook.  K.  C.  Hornbrook 
and  E.  F.  Hornbrook.  all  of  Lillybrook ;  C. 
E.    Lilly,    of   Fireco.    W.    Va. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Emmons  Coal  Min- 
ing Co  of  West  Virginia.  Inc.,  with  offices 
in  the  i.and  Title  Building,  of  this  city,  has 
let  a  contract  for  its  new  tipple  at  Bayard. 
West  Virginia,  the  equipment  of  which  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co., 
of  Chicago;  it  will  consist  of  a  Marcus  pick- 
ing table  screen.  Roberts  &  Schaefer  shaker 
loading  boom,  together  with  all  transmis- 
sion machinery  and  refuse  disposal  apparatus 
in    connection    with    the    plant. 

ClarksvlUe,  Aik. — A  new  mining  company 
has  been  organized  here  under  the  name  of 
the  Clarksvillo  Anthracite  Coal  Co.  The 
new  company  will  open  up  a  mine  in  the 
Spadra  field,  where  it  has  a  lease  on  2H0 
acres  of  a  40-in.  seam  of  coal.  W  N. 
Cunningham,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Smokeless  Coal  Co..  Is  president,  and  Guy 
Johnson,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  other 
members  of  Ihe  company  are  J.  H.  Brock 
and  Charles  and  Leslie  Bryact. 

'Wayne.  W.  Va. — The  Buterick  properties, 
consisting   of   about   2000    acres   of   coal   land 
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in  Wayne  County,  owned  by  Elihu  Root  and 
wife,  of  New  York,  and  James  M.  Buter,  of 
Boston,  were  sold  on  Friday,  Dec.  '.iB,  to 
L  A  Tinder  and  L.  W.  Hamilton,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  for  the  sum  of  $40,000. 
The  land  is  on  Laurel  Creek  and  the  right 
fork  of  Camp  Creek.  The  purchase  of  the' 
Buterick  properties  is  thought  to  presage 
early  development  in  the  Stonewall  district, 
of    Wayne   County. 

Dayton,  Ohio — The  Best  Coal  and  Coke 
Co  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $'.;00,000,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Columbus,  Ohio.  Stock  of  the  Best 
Coal  Co.  (with  offices  in  the  Eeibold  Build- 
ing) was  sold  to  the  new  company  by  John 
H  Best  sole  owner.  The  incorporators 
arcs-  A  F.  Aker,  of  Pitsburg,  Ohio;  Rus- 
sell V  Green,  formerly  with  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.  R.,  at  the  Dayton  offices;  James 
Anderson  and  Robert  H.  Ball,  of  the  Ball 
Coal    and    Mining    Co. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.— The  Carter  Red  Ash 
Coal  Co  has  changed  hands,  having  been 
taken  over  by  the  S.  L.  Matz  Coal  Corpor- 
ation The  plant  of  this  company  is  at 
Raven,  Va.  Under  the  new  owners  .exten- 
sive improvements  are  to  be  made,  includ- 
ing the  installation  of  a  large  amount  of 
equipment.  It  is  expected  by  the  company 
that  it  will  be  jossible  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction from  about  300  to  about  1500  tons  a 
day  The  Matz  Corporation  is  headed  by 
Samuel    Matz    of   Bluefield,    W.    Va. 

Logan,  W.  Va. — Work  is  to  be  started  at 
once  it  is  announced,  on  the  new  plant  of 
the  Faulkner  Coal  Co.,  at  Mallory,  Logan 
County,  where  the  company  expects  to  spend 
about  $150,000  in  development  work.  It  will 
require  a  period  of  about  six  months  to  have 
the  plant  in  operation.  The  company  es- 
timates that  in  time  it  will  be  possible  for 
it  to  produce  about  200,000  tons  per  an- 
num The  company  not  only  expects  to  in- 
stall modern  mining  machinery,  but  also  to 
erect   a    number    of    dewellings    for   miners. 

Williamson,  W.  Va. — All  doubt  as  to  the 
sale  of  the  Red  Jacket  Consolidated  Coal 
Co  's  mines,  at  Red  Jacket,  in  the  Mate  Creek 
region,  and  as  to  the  identity  of  the  pur- 
chaser, has  been  dispelled  by  the  announce- 
ment that  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  has  secured 
control  of  the  Red  Jacket  properties  includ- 
ing large  acreages  of  coal  on  Mate  Creek, 
in  Mingo  County.  It  was  rumored  for  a 
time  that  either  the  United  States  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  or  the  Solvay  Collieries  Co.  was 
buying  the  Red  Jacket  holdings.  The  prop- 
erty is  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Rumors  were  in  cir- 
culation here  during  Christmas  week  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
had  completed  a  deal  for  Ihe  purchase  of  the 
Morgantown  &  Kingwond  Railroad,  a  coal 
road  operating  between  Morgantown  and 
Kingwood,  but  there  has  been  so  far.  no  f <">■ 
firmation  of  such  a  rumor,  although  tliere 
has  on  the  other  hand  been  no  denial,  ine 
understanding  is  that  the  active  management 
of  the  railroad  will  lie  under  the  direction 
of  the  management  of  the  Penn  Mary  Coal 
Co  a  subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  concern. 
Of  'course  the  deal  cannot  be  consummated, 
if  the  rumors  be  true,  until  after  the  railroads 
are  returned  to  private  control.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  railroad  by  the  Bethlehem  com- 
pany has  always  been  regarded  as  the  logi- 
cal sequence  of  the  sale  of  the  Elkins  Coal 
and  Coke  Co..  by  the  Elkins  interests  since 
the  railroad  was  always  operated  by  the 
same  interests  and  for  the  jmrpose  of  devel- 
oiiing    the    rich    Decker's    Creek    country. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — While  the  number  of 
now  coal  companies  launched  in  West  Vir- 
ginia during  the  month  of  November  was  not 
quite  equal  to  that  of  previous  months,  yet 
out  of  a  total  of  69  resident  corporations  and 
charters.  12,  or  almost  onefittli  of  the  en- 
tire number,  were  coal  corporations.  The 
total  authorized  capital  represented  by  the 
12  companies  was  $2,975,000.  Considering 
the  fact  that  conditions  during  November 
were  not  conducive  to  inviting  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  new  coal  enterprises,  the 
number  of  companies  formed  is  generally 
regarded  as  being  most  encouraging.  In  the 
list  of  prominent  new  companies  organized 
during  the  period  stated  were  the  follow- 
i„|, — the  nuthnrizod  capital  stock  of  each  be- 
ing given:  Fairmont  City  Gas  Coal  Co 
Fairmont  W  Va..  $300,000;  Soper-Mitchell 
Coal  c"  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  $250,000; 
Hazy  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  $200,000; 
Sprague  Land  Co.,  Tarns.  W.  Va  .  »2-^0.000: 
king  Fuel  Co..  Logan.  W.  Va..  $500,000; 
Lincoln  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  of  I'OK"".,  "P" 
eration  in  Fayette  County.  ^Y •„^»--  »*°°;- 
000;  Imperial  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Charles- 
ton,  $600,000. 
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Foreign  News 


Valparaiso,  ChiU. — Several  new  cuul  de- 
posili)  huvo  been  tiiscuverdJ  in  SuutUera 
Chili,  according  to  reports  iiublislioil  in  Las 
Ultimas  Nolicius  recently.  Uei»oris  imiicato 
that  -lUO.UuO.UUO  tuns  cun  bo  mined,  und  it 
is   said    lh;it  development   is  'luder   way. 

Calgary,  Alta. — lt«porl  from  Calgary  and 
other  points  nu  the  prairies  are  to  the  elTecl 
that  the  shortage  of  fuel  is  likely  to  be  felt 
more  or  less  seriously  in  the  western  prov- 
ince of  Canada  this  winter.  Describing  the 
situation  in  Calgary  a  writer  points  to  its  in- 
congruity: The  I'.rumheller  and  Three  Hills 
coal  fields  are  to  the  east;  the  Lethbridge 
and  Crow's  Nest  coal  fields  to  the  south; 
the  Bankhead  and  Cuumore  mines  to  the 
west,  and  the  Brazeau  and  Kdraontoa  fields 
to  the  north.  Even  with  such  conditions 
Calgary,  having  only  75.000  population,  finds 
it  hard  to  gel  enough  coal  for  ordinary 
domestic  use  in  cold  weather.  Of  course 
the  trouble  is  that  the  one  bijr  Union  strike 
of  last  summer  prevented  tho  accumulation 
of  surplus  slocks,  and  ninv  that  the  demand 
is  heavy,  the  coal  is  beint:  shipped  straight 
from  the  mines  to  the  hands  cf  the  consumer. 
The  city  of  Calgary  is  expected  to  under- 
take the  introduction  of  a  system  both  to 
increase  the  production  and  facilitate  dis- 
tribution. 

Nanaimo,  B.  C. — The  Wakesiah  mine  of 
the  Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co.,  which  was 
opened  up  recently  near  here,  is  producing 
some  200  tons  of  coal  daily.  This  mine  has 
not  been  doing  much  until  lately  and  the 
results  now  being  obtained  are  considered 
satisfactory.  The  output,  however,  evidently 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  that  level, 
it  being  the  company's  intention  to  bring 
it  up  to  600  tons  a  day  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.  Figures  issued  by  the  Canadian 
Western  Fuel  Co.  indicate  that,  whereas  a 
few  years  £go  the  bulk  of  Uanaimo's  coa^ 
was  marketed  in  the  United  Stales,  today  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  In  1917.  41.5  per  cent. 
of  the  coal  mined  by  the  Cunadian  Western 
Fuel  Co.  was  sold  in  British  Columbia.  In 
1918  the  percentage  had  risen  to  58.5  per 
cent .  and  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
present  year.  70  per  cent,  of  the  output 
was  sold  in  the  province.  In  November  when 
the  big  coal  strike  started  in  the  United 
States,  this  percentage  was  further  increased. 
Instead  of  shipping  more  coal  to  the  other 
aide,  as  might  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstance,  the  company  sold  75  per  cent. 
of  its  output  in  the  province.  The  only  coal 
goiuE;  to  the  United  States  from  this  com- 
pany's mines  is  coal  for  which  contracts  were 
made  last  summer,  when  there  was  not 
enough  business  in  the  province  to  take  care 
of  the  output  and  the  mines  had  to  be  kept 
running  by  seekine  foreign  contracts.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  company  sold  most  of  its 
coal  in  the  United  States,  "but  when  the  war 
started  this  policy  was  changed,  so  that  when 
the  war  ceased  it  found  itself  without  for- 
eign markets  and  more  output  than  it  could 
sell  to  the  domestic  trade.  This  resulted  in 
the  seeking  of  contracts  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
which    since    have    been    retained. 


Personals 


H.  A.  Samcke,  nf  New  York  office  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
manager   of   this    office. 

G.  A.  Austin  has  been  designated  as  act- 
ing assistant  superintendent  of  the  Marytown 
and  Big  Sandy  plants  of  the  Solvay  Collieries 
Co. 

Eex.  Ii.  Tomb,  formerly  buyer  for  the 
Black  Band  Fuel  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  stores  for  the  Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal  Co. 

A.  £.  Tmmbare  has  just  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Export  Bennrtment  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
New    York. 

Elmer  H .  Finch,  geologist,  has  recently 
assumed  duties  of  Chairman  of  the  Min- 
eral Division,  Land  Classification  Branch  of 
the  United   States  Geological  Survey. 

P.  E.  Gould  has  been  named  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lehi?h  plant  of  the  Jamison 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.  He  succeeds  P.  P.  Sham* 
blen.  resigned.  The  appointment  became  ef- 
fective   the   latter   part    of    December. 

J.  E.  Parsons,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment recently  made,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager   of   the   Philadelphia    office   of   the    Con- 


solidation    Coal     In        Mr.     I'ut  Huiih     wu»     for 
merly    uuinuger   of    the    Now    ^  urk    ufruc. 

0.  B.  Crerdlng  wun  recently  appuinied  bu- 
perintendenl  of  ihe  Muryd  lollitry  of  J .  8. 
Wentz  &  Co.,  in  Schuylkill  County,  I'a..  tuc- 
ceeding  Philip  Mayu,  ruaigned.  Walter  Hchott 
has  taken  the  puuiiion  of  miuins  enifinoor  ftl 
this  colliery. 

G.  P.  Munch  haii  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  New  Hiver  Collieries  Co.,  it 
has  been  anuuuncod  by  John  A.  McOowan, 
the  president  of  the  company  The  new  gen- 
eral manager  will  have  hiH  beadquurtera  at 
Eccles,   W.   Va. 

Thomas  M.  Paul  has  been  named  superin- 
tend out  of  the  Carlinville  proiierlien  uf  iho 
Standard  Oil  Co.  He  is  a  practical  miner 
and  a  mine  man  of  wide  oxpfrionco.  He  has 
held  this  position  before,  having  resigned 
from  it  only  last  summer. 

W.  H.  Kramer,  it  is  announced,  has  hoen 
appointed  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  di- 
vision of  the  Consolitlation  Coal  Co.,  suc- 
ceeding S.  Steiubach,  who  recently  resigned 
to  become  the  manager  of  production  of  the 
Penn    Mary   Coal   Co.    in    West   Virginia. 

J.  E.  Sale,  chief  engineer  of  the  Solvay 
Colliery  Co.,  has  severed  connertiun  with  that 
company  in  order  to  engage  in  business  as 
a  consulting  engineer,  at  BluoHeld,  W.  Va., 
where  he  has  formed  a  partnership,  the  en- 
gineering  firm    being   known    as   l.eall   &   Sale. 

David  E.  Parker,  of  Hillcoke,  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  has  resigned  js  suj'crintendent 
of  the  Isabella  plant  of  the  Ilillman  Coal 
and  Coke  Co..  effective  Jan.  1,  and  will 
move  to  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  where  he  takes 
charge  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
group  of  mines  of  the  Clark  ion  Coal  Co.,  of 
Cleveland.   Ohio. 

Carl  A.  Baer,  engineer,  announces  that  he 
has  formed  a  partnership  with  Merritt  T. 
Cooke.  Jr..  who  prior  to  the  war  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Stuart,  James  &  Cooke. 
The  business  of  the  new  concern  will  be 
conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Carl 
A .  Baer  &  Co.,  engineers,  with  offices  in 
the    Land    Title    Bldg..    Philadelphia. 

Harry  Whyel,  of  Uniontown.  Pa.,  with 
large  coal  and  coke  interests,  principally  in 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  is  said  to  have  recently 
taken  action  to  dissolve  the  Sewickley  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  of  which  he  is  president.  This 
company  has  been  operatine  in  the  Irwin 
gas  coal  basin  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
and  the  plant  will  he  dismantled  on  account 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  on  this  prop- 
erty. 

Alva  GiUiland,  of  Braznell.  Fayette  County, 
Pa.,  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the 
Snowdon  Coke  Co.  He  has  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  and  will  take  charge  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Franklin  Coke  Co..  at  Tippe- 
canoe. Fayette  County.  Pa.  This  plant  is 
on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  let  ween  Browns- 
ville and  Uniontown.  The  company  is  min- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  seam  and  has  30  beehive 
coke    ovens    on    the    property. 

C.  W.  Clark  has  been  named  as  assistant 
genera!  manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  mining 
properties  here.  He  is  a  brother  of  E.  M. 
Clark,  formerly  general  manacer  of  the 
Carlinville  &  Wood  River  industries  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  mechani- 
cal and  an  electrical  en«rineer  and  had  charge 
of  installing  all  of  the  electrical  work  in  the 
new  Carlinville  mines  of  tho  Standard  Oil 
Co.  He  has  been  residing  in  Carlinville  for 
about   one  venr. 

A.  C.  rieldner,  supervising  chemist.  Bur- 
eau of  Mines  Station,  at  PittsburTh.  Pa.. 
recently  read  a  paper  on  Fuel  Analysis,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay- 
Workers  Association  and  the  Eastern  Section 
of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  held  at 
Rutgers  College.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
The  speaker  gave  a  comprehensive  resume  on 
this  snhjct.  covering  such  matters  as  the 
sampling  of  coal,  methods  of  analysis,  the 
determination  of  heating  value*  and  fusi- 
bilitv  of  ash:  He  concluded  with  a  survey 
of  the  fusibility  of  the  ash  of  Americnn  coals 
from  such  sections  as  Pennsylvania.  Virginia. 
West    Virginia.    Ohio    and    Tennessee. 


Obituary 


J.  H.  Wheelwright  died  Jan.  7  at  Paris, 
France.  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  president  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  (he  Consolidation 
Coal  Co..  and  formerly  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association.  The  news  is  a  dis- 
tinct shock  to  his  many  friends  in  the  coal 
industry.  Details  are  lacking  as  the  paper 
goes  to  press. 

John  H.  EelUy,  aged  25.  snnerintendent 
of  the  Nellie  mines  of  the  ReillyCallaghan 
Coal    and   Coke   Co.,    Georges   Township,   Fay- 


tillf  I  ouiily,  I'u  ,  \\u^  klllc'l  ••],  Dec.  Jl, 
lUlU,  by  tk  coal  hupper  car  liu  was  a«sitt- 
Intf  to  load.  He  ulipped  and  lell  and,  before 
other  work  men  could  drai;  him  from  thn 
track  k,  ihd  car  pai»ed  over  hi  it  body.  H« 
wuH  lite  hon  uf  W .  J.  Ueilly.  pre«ldenl  uf 
the  company. 

D.  M.  Evans,  a  mine  foreman  at  the  Trueh 
dale  colliery  uf  the  Dolawure,  Lackawanna 
k  Wettlern  Co..  at  Nanllculitf,  wan  instantly 
killed  by  a  fall  uf  ruckn  recently.  He  wa^; 
4U  yearn  ohl  and  had  been  n  foreman  at  the 
mine  for  icn  yearn,  lie  wai  muling  a  tour 
of  inspucliun  at  the  time  an  t  ktuppud  in  the 
chuNiber  of  a  mine  to  talk  to  him.  The  roof 
gave  way  without  warning  an  1  ho  was  buried 
uiiiler   tunN   of   rock    uimI    coal. 

Harry  McKeon  Couuor,  u  cunsultine  min- 
ing engineer,  of  S< ninlon,  Pa  .  died  suddenly 
at  Canoit  rity.  Colorado,  on  Dec.  1.  and  was 
buried  in  Scranlon  on  Dec.  ti.  Me  wos  44 
years  of  ago  and  louveM  a  widow  and  three 
young  sons.  At  an  early  age  Mr.  Conner 
began  work  on  an  engineerin;;  corps  at  Win- 
ton.  Pa.,  thenco  fillin;;  the  puniiion  of  eu- 
u'ineer  of  one  mine  and  lati-r  of  Meveral  plants. 
In  1003  he  went  to  Ihe  bituminous  region 
of  western  PennKylvuniu  as  huperinlendent 
of  a  mine;  in  11)06  he  accepted  a  similar 
position  with  the  United  StateH  Oypsum  Co. 
Virginia  an  chief  engineer  of  a  group  of 
mines.  In  lUHt  und  rluring  BUhHcquent  years 
Mr.  Conner  has  heoii  engage!  in  profes- 
sional work  connected  with  coal  mines  which 
took  him  to  many  of  the  coal  regions  of  the 
United  Slates.  Within  tlie  iiaHt  two  years 
he  has  advised  on  the  devctoimient  of  coal 
properties  in  Brazil  and  was  in  touch  with 
such  activities  in  other  fon-ien  lands.  Mr. 
Conner  was  born  in  East  Maurh  Chunk.  Pa., 
and  was  a  brother  of  Eli  T.  Conner,  also 
of  Srranton,  and  a  mining  engineer  whose 
specialty  is  managerial  consultation  on  coal 
mining. 


Pul)liralionh  Hereived 


Power  In  Alberta — Water,  Coal  and  Nat- 
ural Gas.  By  James  White.  Commission  of 
Convor.^ation,  Ottawa.  Canada.  Illustrated; 
pp.    32;    6*Ax0^i    inches. 

Hennepin  and  La  Salle  Quadrangles.  By 
Gilbert  H.  Cady.  State  of  Tllinois  Depart- 
ment of  Registration  end  Education  Divis- 
ion of  the  State  Geological  Purvey.  Bulle- 
tin Ko.   37.     Tllu^ilraled;   pp.    136;    7x10^4    in. 


Trade   Catalogs 


Westinghouse  Underfeed  Stokers.  The 
W^estinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Circular  No.  1615. 
Pp.  36;  8^x11  in.;  illustrated.  Complete 
description  of  the  stoker  and  detailed  infor- 
mation   about    installations. 

Davis-Boumonville  Lead  Burners  Outflts. 
The  Davis-Bournonville  Co,  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.  Pp.  6;  8Hsll  in.;  illustrated.  De- 
scription of  apparatus  for  welding  lead 
sheets,  storage  battery  connections  and  all 
lead  work       Notes  as  to  its  use. 

Waterbury  Rope.  The  Waterbury  Co..  63 
Park  Kuw.  New  York  City.  General  cata- 
loffue  and  price  list.  Pp.  220:  3 1^x6 hi  :  il- 
lustrated. This  handbook  is  a  ready  refer- 
ence on  information  applicable  to  all  hard 
fibre  cordage,   wire  rope  and  music  wire. 


Coming    Meetings 


Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  OperatorB* 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  Feb. 
10.  1920.  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  Secretary, 
George   T.    Bell.    Fairmont.    W.    Va. 

National  Conference  of  Business  Paper  Edi- 
tors will  meet  at  the  Astor  Hotel.  New  York 
City.  Jan.  16.  1920.  Secretary.  R.  D.  Hall, 
3Gth     St      and     l^Hi    Ave..    New    York    City 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
Feb.  16  to  19.  in  New  Y'ork  City.  Secretary, 
Bradlev  Stoughton,  29  West  39lh  St..  New 
Y'ork    CitT. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of 
New  York  will  hold  its  next  meeting  Jan.  20. 
1920.  at  the  Whitehall  Club.  New  York  City. 
Secretary.  Charles  S.  Allen.  1  Broadway. 
New    York    City. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  InstltnU 
will  hold  its  winter  meeting  Jan.  19  to  22. 
1920.  at  Denver.  Colo.,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Albany  Hotel.  Secretary.  F.  W.  White- 
side, Denver.  Colo. 
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Weekly  Review 


Production  i//   Bitumifious  Districts  Shows  Marked  C 
Operators  Hoping  for  Best  fr 

COLD  weather  has  briskened  the  demand  for  the 
domestic  sizes  of  anthracite,  and  in  New  York  City 
operators  are  sold  up  for  weeks  in  advance.  This 
Is  to  be  expected  for  the  production  in  1918  was  99,000.000 
tons  and  in  the  present  year  it  has  been  but  86,000,000 
tons.  There  is  no  reason  for  panicky  conditions,  however^ 
for  Buffalo,  where  a  lot  of  independent  anthracite  coal  has 
been  sold  at  a  big  premium,  is  puzzled  to  find  a  place  for 
It. 

Production  in  the  bituminous  mines  increased  this  week. 
It  is  slowly  approaching  normal  despite  holidays  and  car 
■hortages.  However,  with  a  generally  recognized  holiday. 
the  New  Year,  the  railroads  had  a  chance  to  pick  up,  but 
the  condition  is  not  even  yet  satisfactory.  It  is  cheering  to 
note  that  practically  all  of  the  mines  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  were  working  in  the  past  week  and  that  they  added 
materially  to  the  production.  The  operators  are  protesting 
♦gainst  the  price  they  are  allow^ed  to  charge,  and  many 
■Will  doubtless  be  obliged  to  shut  down  if  relief  is  not 
Afforded   them. 

The  difficulties  of  the  operators  In  supplying  the  demand 
tbr  coal  are  intensified  by  the  railroads  requiring  that 
•where  the  operators  are  behind  in  their  railroad  orders  the 
operators  shall  give  the  railroads  their  coal  first  and  leave 
aianufacturers   and  other  users   without.      Unless  the   rail- 


liangc  for  Better — Coke  Market  is  Lhiusually  Brisk 
om  Investigation  Committee 

roads  get  what  they  desire,  it  is  feared  that  they  will  re- 
sort again  to  the  commandeering  of  coal. 

Coke  producers  are  extremely  wrathful  at  those  few  vio- 
latois  of  the  law  who  are  charging  an  undue  price  for  coke. 
They  are  determined  -to  bring  them  to  time  by  legal  process. 
The  scarcity  of  coke  has  made  the  market  unusually  brisk, 
the  purchasers  being  convinced  that  coke  will  be  scarce  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Exporters  are  receiving  more  attention  from  the  pro- 
ducers of  bituminous  coal,  for  they  will  pay  a  better  price 
than  can  be  received  in  the  home  market.  The  quantity 
of  fuel  that  has  been  shipped  since  the  bunkering  of  coal 
Avas  forbidden  has  been  enormous  and  the  shippers  are 
well  satisfied  with  conditions.  From  now  on  the  output  of 
coal  should  be  above  normal.  Several  operators  would 
like  to  close  down  as  their  mines  cannot  be  run  at  a  profit 
at  such  wages  and  prices  as  now  exist  by  Government  rule, 
but  they  do  not  like  to  appear  to  disobey  the  orders  of 
authority  even  when  those  orders  are  violative  of  common 
justice.  The  operators  are  hopeful  of  the  results  of  the 
investigation  commission.  They  feel  sure  that  it  will  grant 
them  an  increase  in  prices,  and  they  do  not  want  to  lose 
their  men  by  closing  down  their  plants.  They  argue  that 
quite  frequently  with  inadequate  prices  an  idle  plant  la 
more  costly  than  one  that  is  working. 


WEEKLY   COAL    PRODUCTION 

From  a  report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
^ated  Jan.  3.  1920,  the  output  of  8,621,000 
brought  the  total  production  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  to  Dec .  27,  up  to  the 
figure  of  451,618.000  tons.  With  three  work- 
ing days  remaining  this  suggests  a  total  bi- 
tuminous output  for  the  year  1919  of  458.- 
000,000  tons.  This  is  the  smallest  in  any 
year  since  1915.  Compared  with  the  579.- 
886.000  tons  of  the  record  year.  1918,  it  is 
ft    decrease    of    moro    than    121.000,000    tons. 

While  the  Christmas  holiday  caused  a  drop 
in  total  production,  the  rate  per  working 
■day  during  the  week  ended  Dec.  27  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  week  be- 
fore The  average  for  the  five  working  days 
-was  1,724.000  Ions  and  this  was  85.5  per 
cent,  of  tho  daily  rate  for  the  four  weeks 
«nde<l  Oct.  25,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
normal. 

The  average  for  the  week,  85.5  per  cent, 
normal,  is  not.  however,  a  true  measure  of 
the  e.ttont  to  which  operations  have  been 
resumed  in  the  union  districts,  for  neither 
the  day  before  Christmas  nor  tho  day  after 
count  as  full  workine  days  A  lietter  meas- 
ure is  found  in  the  fact  that  on  Monday. 
Dec.  22.  the  output  was  103  per  cent,  of  nor- 
mal, or  in  the  fact  that  compared  with  pro- 
duct ion  at  Christmas  time  of  last  year,  the 
week  shows  an  increase  of  over  2,000,000 
ions. 

The  output  of  anthracite  during  Christmas 
week  fell  to  1.331.000  net  tons,  a  decrease 
of  896.000  tons,  or  2.1  per  cent.,  when  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  week  The  holi- 
day slump  was  not  as  marked  ns  last  year, 
whan  the  output  of  Ohristmas  wock  was  only 
1,289.000    tons 


The  total  production  from  Jan.  1,  1919,  to 
Dec.  27  amounted  to  85,400,000  net  tons. 
The  three  working  days  remaining  may  raise 
this  figure  to  86,225,000  tons  for  the  year 
1919. 

The  holiday  slump  carried  the  output  of 
beehive  coke  down  to  322.000  tons  during 
the  week  ended  Dec.  27.  Cnrnpared  with 
the  preceding  week  this  was  a  decrase  of 
58,000  tons,  or  15 . 3  per  cent .  Tho  de- 
crease was  felt  in  nil  districts.  The  active 
state  of  the  coke  market,  however,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  holi- 
day season  and  a  restricted  car  supply,  the 
production  was  greater  than  at  any  time 
from   mid-April    to   mid-July    Inst. 

The  total  production  of  behive  coke  from 
the  bct;inning  of  the  year  to  Dec.  27  was 
19.440,000  tons.  Allowing  for  the  work- 
ing days  which  remain,  this  suggests  an  out- 
put of  19.650.000  tons  for  the  j.'ear  1919. 
Production  in  recent  years  has  been  as  fol- 
lows  (in  net  tons)  : 

1913 — 33.585.000  1916 — 35,464,000 

1914—23,336.000  1917 — 33,168.000 

1916 — 27,508,000  1918 — 30.481,000 

1919 — 19,650,000 
Competition   of  byproduct   coke   and    the   com- 
parative  inactivity   of   the  steel   industry   dur- 
ing   1019    have   thus   resulted    in    the    snuillcst 
output  of  beehive  coke  in  many  years 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


BOSTON 
Market     decidedly     apathetic.       Movement 
light  via  all  routes.      Operators  confine  them- 
selves largely  to  contracts.     Export  ban  lifted 


at  Hampton  Roads.  Shippers  query  as  to 
effect  of  releasing  coal  for  overseas.  An- 
thracite movement  good.  Signs  of  slackea- 
ing  demand. 

Bituminous — -The  year  opens  with  little  in- 
terest in  steam  grades  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer.  New  England  steam-u.sers  are  well 
supplied  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  any 
broad  market  can  develop  for  several  weeks 
to  come.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  te.xtile  or 
other  mills  with  reserves  that  will  last  until 
April  or  May,  so  generally  forcsiehted  have 
been  most  consumers  in  this  territory  dur- 
ing the  past  18  months.  There  is  a  scatter- 
ing inquiry  for  spot  coal,  but  such  request 
is  practically  all  frojn  small  users  and  from 
retail  dealers  who  are  apprehensive  lest  min- 
ing or  transportation  be  ajiain  interrup'ed. 

Movement,  however,  continues  very  light. 
A  large  number  of  cars  that  had  been  held 
several  weeks  at  destination  have  recently 
been  released,  and  this  is  another  reason 
why  the  market  is  apathetic.  Water  deliv- 
eries have  been  practically  nil  from  New 
York  and  Thiladelphia  an<l  yet  there  is  no 
apparent  anxiety  in  any  quarter.  From  Nor- 
folk receipts  have  been  less  than  normal,  but 
they  have  been  sulTi<'ient  to  meet  require- 
ments of  run  tractors.  Notwithstandini:  what 
amounts  almost  to  a  certainty  of  higher  cost 
coal  next  season  there  is  apparently  no  ef- 
fort to  cet  forward  shipments  in  volume. 

Tho  railroads  have  taken  good  care  of 
themselves  d\iring  the  past  60  days,  to  judge 
from  the  number  of  cars  of  commercial  coal 
confiscated,  and  while  short  car -supply  and 
the  tack  of  men  prevail  at  the  mines  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  materially  increased 
lunvement    for  the  present. 
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Operators  are.  in  fact,  confining  them- 
selves  largely  to  contraeta.  Spot  salei  are 
o(  course  hampered  by  the  Govorumont  price 
out  of  which  the  producer  iuukI  pay  the 
wage  udviiuce.  aud  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  business  will  be  sought  on  any  such 
basis.  "Smithing  coal"  is  again  heard  from 
and  certainly  there  will  be  oiher  makeshifts 
to  permit  shipments  on  a  reuuiaerative  basis, 
especially   in  the  thin   seam  districts. 

The  ban  against  oversea  shipment  has  now 
been  practically  raised,  the  announcement 
being  made  on  Dec.  29  by  the  Kailroad  Ad- 
ministration permitting  5U  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  that  moved  on  export  requisitions 
during  October,  this  applying  so  far  only  to 
the  Hampton  Roads  piers.  The  trade  nat- 
urally expects,  however,  that  export  coal  will 
be  permitted  to  move  via  the  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  piers  also  within  a  few  days. 
This  will  introduce  another  element  into  the 
price  situation,  for  with  $1.^5  extra  allowed 
on  coal  actually  loaded  into  foreign  vessels, 
and  with  a  lot  of  tonnage  due  on  high-priced 
contracts  executed  early  in  the  year,  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  l>etter  movement  to  Tide- 
water. In  time,  if  present  mining  conditions 
are  continued,  it  may  mean  a  better  market 
for   coal   in  our  own  markets. 

There  is  some  apprehension  among  Hamp- 
ton Koads  shippers  over  the  number  of  steam- 
ers wailing  for  oversea  coal  cargoes.  At  one 
time  it  was  said  there  were  more  than  100 
of  them  on  demurrage.  Are  coastwise  ves- 
sels now  to  "be  detained  waiting  for  for- 
eign boats  to  load  ?  No  answer  has  yet 
been  made  to  this  question,  although  it  is 
vital   to   coastwise  shippers. 

Anthracite — Domestic  sizes  are  coming 
forward  in  such  good  volume  that  there  is 
much  less  anxiety  over  the  balance  of  the 
season.  The  demand  for  "premium"  coal 
is  now  much  restricted,  and  it  would  be  no 
surprise  to  see  the  bottom  drop  out  alto- 
gether, after  a  few  weeks.  There  are  still 
communities  that  will  need  current  supplies 
for  some  time  to  come,  especially  if  the 
weather  continues  cold,  but  iu  cities  like 
Boston  and  Providence  the  edge  is  completely 
off  the  demand,  except  for  steam  purposes. 
The  demand  from  householders  has  been  in- 
sistent,   but   now   it    is   slackening. 

There  is  no  call  for  steam  sizes  in  any 
direction.  The  market  lasted  only  long 
enough  to  enable  retail  dealers  to  move  their 
surplus  acquired  in  1918,  but  not  long 
enough  to  help  out  the  producers  to  any 
measurable    extent. 


NEW  YOBK 

Local  anthracite  market  active  with  little 
coal  to  meet  the  demand.  Chestnut  coal 
easier.  Weather  conditions  aid  consump- 
tion. Demand  for  buckwheat  strong.  Con- 
cessions made  to  move  barley.  Betail  prices 
advance  because  of  wage  increase.  Bitum- 
inous market  slow.  Supplies  at  this  tide- 
water low. 

Anthiaclte^Good  consumption  tempera- 
tures added  activity  to  the  local  market. 
Supplies,  with  the  exception  of  the  steam 
sizes,  are  about  as  low  as  at  any  time  re- 
cently, and  the  shortage  is  felt  severely  by 
the  local  retail  trade. 

While  the  wholesale  market  was  enjoying 
the  holiday  season  the  retail  dealers  were 
kept  hustling  to  supply  the  demands  of  their 
customers.  Receipts  at  tidewater  were  cur- 
tailed because  of  the  holiday  idleness  at 
the  mines,  but  the  cars  dumped  at  the  local 
piers  during  the  week  exceeded  those  dumped 
the  previous   week. 

There  was  not  so  much  urgency  for  chestnut 
coal,  but  egg  and  stove  were  badly  wanted, 
and  pea  coal  was  also  scarce.  A  goodly  ton- 
nage continues  to  go  westward  and  to  New 
England.  All  sizes  are  made  and  many  in- 
quiries  are  received   daily   by   the  trade. 

The  steam  sizes  with  the  exception  of 
barley,  are  in  good  demand.  Buckwheat  was 
the  scarcest  of  the  three  sizes,  and  quota- 
tions were  held  near  company  schedule.  Rice 
was  also  in  fair  demand  with  quotations 
firm.  Barley  was  in  over  supply  and  con- 
cessions are  necessary  to  move  it. 

There  were  5618  cars  of  anthracite  dumped 
at  the  various  railroad  piers  in  this  harbor 
during  the  7-day  period  ended  Jan.  2,  as 
compared  with  4114  cars  the  previous  week, 
an  iiurease  of  1504  cars.  Daring  December 
there  were  22.660  cars  of  anthracite  dumped 
here  as  compared  with  23.331  cars  in  the 
previous  month  of  November,  and  26,261 
cars    in    December   of    1918. 

The  retail  price  of  the  domestic  sizes  in- 
cluding pea  coal,  were  advanced  hy  the  deal- 
ers   in    Manhattan    and    The   Bronx    50c.    per 


tnn   on  .Trtn     1,    tn  m-ri   the   ImriMj^r    In   wases 


Bitumlnuu.'^  t  hu  situatiou  has  not  Im- 
proved .  c  uul  is  scarce  at  this  tidewater 
aud  shipuiuule  are  slowly  coming  tn.  De- 
mand is  strong  (or  free  coaU.  but  there  la 
little  to  be  had,  producers  aud  shippers  tak- 
ing care  of  their  contracts  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Reports  received  from  the  mines  as  to 
the  miners  returiiint;  to  work  are  not  as 
satisfactory  us  uxput^^ted.  In  some  districts 
it  is  said  that  the  men  ere  hick  in  fair  num- 
bers whilo  in  other  districts  the  reports  are 
not   as    (avurablo. 

Operators  complain  of  the  poor  car  sup- 
ply which  they  say  prevents  farcer  produc- 
tion. Because  of  the  holiday  season  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  movement  of  coal  to- 
ward iho  seaboard  will  begin  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week,  and  it  will  be  about  a  week 
later  before  the  coal  can  be  expected  to  reach 
its    destination. 

Locally,  market  conditions  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  piers  are  lacking  coal  and  de- 
liveries are  considerably  delayed.  The  har- 
bor is  filled  with  empty  bottoms  and  ship- 
pers coiiipluin  of  slow  loading  and  frozen 
coal  is  causing  much  delay.  Consumers  are 
not  suffering  from  the  lack  of  coal,  but  they 
are  ready  to  replenish  their  storage  piles. 
The  bunker  business  shows  a  gradual  im- 
provement. 

Prices  are  holding  firm.  The  trade  does 
not  expect  any  change  in  prices  until  the 
Fuel  Administration  relinquishes  control  of 
the  industry .  Operators  are  now  receiving 
payment  for  the  coal  confiscated  by  the  rail- 
rroads,  some  of  them  havinc  received  their 
first   checks   last   week. 

Dumpings  at  the  local  tide  water  piers  for 
the  seven  days  ended  Jan.  2  were  4492  cars 
as  compared  with  3017  cars  the  previous 
week.  During  December  there  were  13,829 
cars  of  bituminous  dumped  here  as  compared 
with  16,679  cars  in  November  of  last  year 
and   25,169   cars  in  December  of   1918. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  consumption  heavy  due  to 
weather.  Betail  demand  ail  on  stove  and 
nut.  Customers  decline  pea.  This  size  ex- 
pected to  move  later.  Change  of  sizes  comes 
up  again.  Dealers  favorite.  Betailers  en- 
couraged to  make  closer  payment  of  bills. 
Big  retail  change  coming.  Steam  sizes  In 
moderate  demand.  Bituminous  demand 
mostly  on  high  grade  fuels.  Contracts  cus- 
tomers get  the  best.  Ordinary  coals  bring 
top   prices.     Car  supply  off. 

Anthracite — That  there  is  a  hoavy  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  this  territory  can  be  said 
with  the  utmost  truthfulness,  yet  the  de- 
mand on  the  retailers  is  but  moderate  when 
the  wintry  conditions  are  considered .  To 
date  there  has  been  a  full  month  of  real 
winter  weather,  snow-fall,  alternating  with 
low  temperatures.  Because  of  the  good  de- 
liveries all  summer  long  the  dealers  are  not 
being  heavily  pressed  at  this  time  by  their 
customers .  This  should  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  they  do  not  have  the  orders  for 
delivery,  for  such  is  not  the  case,  but  the 
consumer  is  still  holding  out  for  either  stove 
or  nut. 

Most  dealers  had  hoped  with  the  coming 
of  continued  cold  weather  that  they  would 
be  able  to  quickly  move  their  stocks  of  pea, 
but  such  has  not  been  the  case.  While  good 
deliveries  have  heen  made  of  this  size,  yet 
the  receipts  from  the  shippers  have  been 
almost  equal  to  the  deliveries.  Some  yards 
have  actually  held  pea  coal  orders  with  the 
shippers  and  many  others  would  like  to  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fear  that  they  might  be 
cut  off  entirely  from  receiving  stove  and  nut. 

All  dealers  continue  to  complain  of  the 
small  tonage  of  stove  and  nut  received  re- 
cently, yet  the  operators  maintain  that  the 
tonnage  of  these  sizes  sent  here  recently  is 
well  up  to  and  in  many  cases  beyond  the 
average.  Certain  it  is  that  no  dealer  is 
able  to  keep  a  supply  in  his  yards,  for  they 
all  have  orders  on  their  books  to  take  up 
every  pound  as  fast  as  it  arrives. 

The  steam  trade  remains  quiet  for  the  time 
of  the  year.  As  has  been  the  condi- 
tion all  'season,  the  only  real  demand 
has  been  for  buckwheat  and  this  size  has 
been  about  taken  up  during  the  past  week, 
especially  since  there  has  been  some  curtail- 
ment of  the  output  due  to  the  holidays.  It 
is  believcil  though  that  this  size  will 
strengthen  considerahly  before  long.  Bice 
and   barley  continue  to  be  in   only   the   most 
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as  pitMiurul  at  they  ordinarily  are  at  this 
time  of  year  Mt»st  of  the  aput  buslnsss  le 
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into  the  Ltty  hiive  been  but  moderate  re- 
cently, as  the  rnr  supply  at  iho  mines  hae 
fallen    off   quite    badly 

There  itt  also  a  sliiehl  shorlBre  of  the  Fair- 
mont KttH  coals,  it  beioK  reported  that  heavy 
tonnairoH  from  this  district  are  being  taken 
by  the  railroads  for  fuel.  However,  this  1» 
not  fflt  so  much  here,  as  cement  plants  a»d 
brick  manufacturers,  the  heaviest  users  of 
thene  RTadeH,  are  operatini:  under  a  reduced 
schedule  due  to  the  weather  conditions  pre- 
vftllini:.  At  tide  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
bu^inens  in  certain  trra.lea.  but  the  car  sborl- 
age  huB  operated  to  hold  back  this  trade. 
The  lack  of  bottoms  continues  to  check  th* 
export   trade. 
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PITTSBUBGH 

Car  shortage  continues  to  bold  coal  pro- 
duction in  the  Pittsburgh  district  at  far  below 
the  rated  capacity,  production  being  at  abouk 
76  per  cent,  of  capacity.  There  has  beea 
little  improvement  in  the  past  week  in  prt^ 
ductlou,    but    progress    is    being    made* . 

Theru  has  been  un  ample  supply  of  dumea- 
tic  coal  for  local  lerntury  and  public  ser- 
vice corporation  aud  other  esseniistla  are  wellt 
taken  care  oi.  The  steel  industry  on  th*' 
other  hand  still  has  some  complaints.  Mill 
departmeots  previously  in  uperaiion  are  kepi 
going,  but  in  some  instances  the  opening 
of  departments  long  closed,  is  delayed.  By- 
product coke  ovens  are  getting  larger  and 
larger  shipments,  but  in  several  iostancea 
operaliuns   are   still   below   cu(>acity . 

The  coal  market  is  extremely  quiet,  ther* 
being  only  very  limited  tonnages  of  free  coal 
available,  aud  full  Uoverum^nt  prices  ar* 
obtained  in  all  cases :  Slack,  |2.10 ;  min*- 
run,  $2.3  J ;  screened,  $2.Uu,  per  net  ton  at- 
mine,  Pittsburgh  district,  with  a  15c.  broker- 
age allowance  in  some  instances. 

CLBVBLAIID 

Ample  supply  of  bittiminous  Is  coming  Ixv 
while  Pocahontas  and  anthracite  receipts  hav» 
fallen  oil.  Production  iu  the  southern  and 
eastern  Ohio  fields  is  near  normal.  A  down- 
ward tendency  in  prices  is  noted. 

Bituminous — Southern  and  eastern  Ohio- 
mines  are  reiiorted  practically  as  near  100 
per  cent,  operations  as  can  be  expected  la 
view  of  the  labor  and  car  shortage.  Beceipta 
of  steam  coal  in  the  Cleveland  district  con- 
tinue sufficient  to  meet  all  needs,  but  are 
not  as  large  as  would  be  thought.  Last  week 
a  few  plants  were  able  to  throw  down  a  little 
bituminous;  this  week  they  have  been  glad 
to  get  their  spot  requirements.  The  situa- 
tion, though,  is  by  no  means  critical.  It  ie 
believed  that  within  ten  days  shipments  will 
approximate  normal.  Steam-coal  consumers 
are  displaying  great  activity  in  seeking  sup- 
plies, and  it  seems  assured  that  the  district 
will  absorb  in  the  next  six  months  all  of 
the  steam  coal  it  is  allotted.  Stockpiles  that- 
will  be  the  largest  ever  are  planned  by  prac- 
tically  all   users. 

By  next  week  another  price  revision  will 
have  taken  effect,  and  the  tendency  will  bi« 
distinctly  downward.  Steam  coal  prices  will 
have  taken  effect,  and  the  tendency  will  b^ 
distinctly  downward.  Steam  coal  prices  will 
not  show  a  ereat  deal  of  change,  it  is  be- 
lieved, though  almost  every  grade  will  show 
a  recession.  No  8  Pittsburgh  lump,  now  re- 
tailing at  $7.20,  will  probably  drop  as  low  a» 
$6.50.  Other  domestic  bituminous  coal  may 
show  a  similar  reduction.  Demand  for  bi 
tuminouB  from  apartment  houses  and  othe»* 
large  consumers  has  shown  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  the  past  week. 

Pocahontas  and  anthracite — Receipts  of 
both  grades  in  the  past  week  fell  almost  to 
nothing  as  only  occasionally  did  a  carload 
filter  through.  No  suffering,  however,  wao 
occasioned,  but  orders  are  piling  up  on  deal- 
era'  books.  Most  dealers  are  entirely  out  of 
forked    Pocahontas.     On    shoveled    lump    tho 
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price  has  bceo  cut  from  $10  to  $8.95,  while 
one  larce  retailer  has  advanced  mine-run 
Pocahonias  from  $7.40  to  $7.75.  Only  con- 
tract anthracite  now  is  coming  through. 
Prices  on  all  grades  are  unchanged.  Cuke 
demand,  boomed  during  the  Fhorluge  of  the 
two  smokeless  grades,  has  diminished  to  prac- 
tically   nothinjr. 

LaKe  Trade — Owners  o£  vesspla  being  oper- 
ated in  the  coal  trade  between  l-ake  Krie 
ports  and  Lake  Ontario  have  met  at  Cleve- 
land to  discuss  the  question  of  higher  ratfis 
for  the  iy20  season  The  reduction  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  iyi9  season  was  too 
sharp,  they  claimed,  and  a  committee  was 
named  to  take  the  matter  up  with  shippers 
of  coal.  The  new  rates,  if  any,  would  also 
apply  to  coal  cargoes  taken  for  Canadian 
points  bv  the  Emergency  B'leet  Corporation 
steamers' built  at  Lake  yards  and  taking  coal 
cargoes  on  their  way   to   the  ocean. 

Prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered  in 
Cleveland,  with  steam  coal  prices  still  large 
ly  nominal,   are: 

Anthracite — Egg,  $11.75@11.90  ;  chestnut, 
$12  OO'u  rJ  .20;  grate,  $11  .T5@ll .  90  ;  and 
stove.   $11.90@12.10.  „      „    ,„ 

Pocaliontas  —  Forked,  $10.00  @  10.50; 
shoveled    lump,    $8.95;    and   miue-run,    $7.75. 

Domestic  Bituminous  —  West  Virginia.. 
■splint  $7.50;  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $7.20;  Ma- 
sillon  lump,$7.50  to  7.60;  canned  lump, 
S10.50;    and    Coshocton   lump,    $7.50. 

Steam  Coal — No.  6  slack,  $5. 25® 5. 50; 
No.    8    mine-run,    $5.75@5.90. 

BUFFAXO 

Bituminous  trade  quiet.  Shippers  not  sat- 
isfied with  it.  Unable  to  predict  what  is 
likely  to  happen.  Cars  scarce.  Plenty  of 
uitbracite  locally,  but  line  trade  scant. 

Bituminous — The  situation  does  not  change 
much  The  demand  is  pretty  unsteady,  some 
shippers  reporting  cancellations.  The  sales- 
men are  out  again  and  everybody  is  doing 
something,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
the  snappiness  that  so  pleases  the  seller  in 
any  trade.  It  is  going  to  take  considerable 
time  yet  to  get  the  trade  back  into  line 
again.  The  miners  do  not  work  at  a  very 
brisk  rate,  but  are  expected  to  do  better  wheu 
the  holiday  feeling  is  out  of  the  air.  They 
are  watching  the  turn  of  events  and  do  not 
yet  get  down  to  real  work 

As  to  the  chances  of  the  strike  breaking 
out  again,  not  so  much  is  said  as  was  at 
first.  The  trade  is  uncertain  enough  now 
and  most  shippers  say  that  too  much  (Hscus- 
sion  makes  it  worse.  The  prices  are  not 
steady,  but  present  quotations  are  expected 
to  continue,  and  adding  of  the  mere  14c.  a 
ton  does  not  seem  to  be  uniform. 

Car  shortage  increases,  but  it  has  not 
troubled  the  coal  trade  yet  as  much  as  it 
has  some  other  branches  of  business,  prob- 
ably for  the  reason  that  the  movement  has 
been  so  light.  However,  it  will  be  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  trade  as  soon  as 
the  coal   output   is   normal   again. 

Canada  is  still  buying  bituminous  coal 
at  a  slow  rate.  The  consumers  there  bought 
more  heavily  than  we  did,  on  account  of  be- 
ing farther  from  the  supply,  but  it  will  be 
sometime  before  the  demand  will  be  ac- 
tive there.  The  refusal  of  our  people  to 
accept  Canadian  money  at  par  hurts  the 
trade  seriously.  Sometimes  the  discount  is 
as  high   as    12   per  cent. 

Bituminous  coal  receipts  by  lake  (coming 
from  Sandusky,  0..  and  the  West  Virginia 
mines  for  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.)  were 
69,fl05  net  tons,  as  azainst  112,840  tons  in 
1918  and  100.550  tons  in  1917  Strikes  cut 
down  the  business  materially  last  season. 
Antbraclte — The  city  has  all  the  coal  it 
wants  and  the  trade  has  been  fairly  dull 
durin-r  the  past  run  of  mild  weather,  but  the 
return  nf  low  temperature  will  now  increase 
the  demanil.  T,aVe  Shippers  are  busy  looking 
after  their  rail-line  trade,  quite  a  little  of 
which   used   to  be  part  of  the  lake  trade. 

The  shippers  who  were  in  the  independent 
anthracite  trade  are  disgusted,  for  as  soon 
as  the  standard  rnmpanie.'t  had  shut  off  their 
lake  shipments  they  filled  the  towns  so  full 
of  coal  that  it  was  at  once  impossihle  to 
sell  independent  coal  at  a  premium.  In 
fact  it  is  not  easy  to  sell  i*  at  all .  Pre- 
dictions that  the  regular  anthracite  would  al- 
ways remain  scarce  indncct  some  consumers 
to  pay  as  hi'jh  as  $3  premium  for  the  inde- 
pen''ent  coal,  but  that  time  is  over  for  the 
present . 

Coke 
BnfTalo — The    market    is    firm,    hut    the    de- 
mand   is  as   li-ht   as  usual.      Coke   is  sold   by 
bituminnna   inhbers   in   moHernte   amount,    the 
hulk  of  it  being  bought  of  the  prndnrers  di- 
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rcct  Quotations  are  $9.60  for  72-hr.  Con- 
nellsville  foundry,  $8.60  for  48-hr.  furnace, 
and  $8  for  domestic  sizes.  Stock  and  breeze 
coke  are  not  saleable  at  present.  The  sea- 
son's receipts  of  iron  ore  by  lake  total  4,- 
837  981  gross  tons,  as  against  8,707,599  tons 
in  1918  and  7,925,907  tons  in  1917.  The 
falling  off  is  due  to  the  steel  strike  and 
other  labor  difficulties.  Stocks  are  ample 
in    spite    of    it 

COLUMBUS 

With  reduced  car  supply  aJid  some  labor 
shortage,  operations  in  Ohio  fields  during  the 
past  month  have  been  cut  50  to  60  per  cent. 
of  normal.  Demand  for  all  grades  continues 
strong.  Car  supply  is  expected  to  continue 
short  for  some  time 

With  a  strong  demand  for  all  grades  of 
coal,  operators  are  bending  every  effort  to 
produce  a  largo  tonnage.  Shortage  of  cars 
coupled  with  labor  shortage  and  some  small 
strikes  is  reducing  the  output  to  slightly 
more  than   50  per  cent. 

Some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  miners  to 
return  to  work  after  the  suspension  and 
also  the  fact  that  some  miners  left  for  other 
lines  of  employment  is  causing  a  shortage  of 
workers  in  many  mines.  Then  again  some  of 
the  miners  were  rather  "soft"  physically 
after  the  extended  layoff  and  they  were  not 
able  to  put  in  full  time  until  they  were  again 
in  condition.  Taking  it  all  in  all  the  output 
in  all  Ohio  fields  has  been  a  disappointment 
to  operators  and  shippers  eenerally.  The 
car  supply  is  short  and  will  continue  until 
cars  sent  to  the  west  and  northwest  are  re- 
turned, but  it  will  require  weeks  for  many  of 
these   cars   to   be   returned. 

The  demand  for  all  grades  is  good.  Do- 
mestic sizes  are  eagerly  bought  up  as  deal- 
ers are  trying  to  keep  ahead  of  their  orders 
which  are  coming  in  rapidly.  Consumers 
are  in  the  market  for  larger  amounts  as  their 
first  supply  is  now  exhausted.  Outside  of  a 
few  instances  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  are  rather  low.  Retail  prices  are 
firm  at  the  levels  which  have  prevailed. 
More  uniformity  in  retail  prices  is  noted  as 
a  large  part  of  that  sold  now  has  been  pur- 
chased at  government  prices.  Hocking  lump 
sells  at  $6@6.50,  while  mine-run  is  aliout 
$5.65@$6.  Pocahontas  is  quite  scarce  and 
retails  around  $8.25.  West  Virsinia  splints 
are  more  plentiful  and  sell  in  the  neishbor- 
hood  of  $7.50  for  lump  and  $7  for  mine-run. 
Steam  business  is  active  in  every  direc- 
tion with  manufacturing  plants  in  the  mar- 
ket for  larger  stocks.  Reserves  in  practi- 
cally all  instances  have  been  exhaused  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  build  them  up 
again.  Rubber  plants  are  taking  a  good  ton- 
naffe  and  iron  and  steel  plants  are  also  buy- 
ing better.  Public  service  concerns  are  good 
purchasers  anrl  the  same  is  true  of  schools 
and  public  institutions,  and  railroads  are  tak- 
ing a  lareer  amount  than  during  the  pre- 
vious week. 

No  Chan-res  have  been  made  in  the  govern- 
ment prices  in  the  Buckeye  State  and  the 
list  still  maintains.  A  calculation  of  the 
increase  on  contracts  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  14  per  cent,  advance  in  wages  shows 
that  25c.  should  he  added  in  the  thick  vein 
district  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  26c.  in  the 
Crooksville  and  Cambridge  fields.  32c.  in  No. 
4  Jackson  seam.  35c.  in  No.  5  .Jackson 
seam.  40c.  in  No.  2  Jackson  seam  and  26c. 
in   the   Pomeroy   Bend   field 

CINCINNATI 

Taking  in  consideration  Mie  extreme  cold 
weather  here  during  the  past  week,  the  de- 
mand for  coal  was  not  as  heavy  as  was  ex- 
pected The  demand  for  steam  coal  was  fair- 
ly active.  Government  prices  still  prevail, 
with  shippers  "ettlng  only  a  limited  amount 
for  their  re'^ilar  business.  There  is  little 
or  no  free  coal  to  offer. 

Coal  is  getting  scarcer  every  day  and  if 
the  car  situation  does  not  remedy  itself 
soon  a  shortage  will  be  felt.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year  less  West  Virginia 
coal  was  moving  westward  and  more  going 
eastward  than  had  been  the  case  during  the 
greater  part  of  December,  owing  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  export  ban  As  export  trade 
brines  a  better  price  than  producers  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  for  domestic  shipments  the 
new  export  order  was  welcomed. 

Much  difficulty  is  being  experienced  liy 
shippers  in  this  locality  in  closing  their 
books  for  the  year  1919.  owing  to  the  large 
amounts  outstanding  for  diverted  and  con- 
fiscated coal,  the  railroads  not  being  as 
prompt  in  maVin!:  remittances  as  they  had 
indicated    would    be    their   policy. 

Following  a  week  of  inactivity  in  the  Kan- 
awha reiion  when   not   more  than   one-half  of 


the  usual  tonnage  was  produced,  produc- 
tion picked  up  somewhat  during  the  early 
part  of  last  week,  averaging  80  per  cent. 
The  supply  received  in  Cincinnati  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  output  of  the  Kana- 
wha  and    New   Region   fields. 

All  grades  of  Kentucky  coal  are  in  demand 
both  in  and  out  of  the  state,  industrial  plants 
being  in  the  market  for  supplies.  The  do- 
mestic sizes  were  not  much  called  for,  de- 
spite the  severe  weather.  Pocahontas  pro- 
ducers wound  up  the  year  under  somewhat 
more  favorable  conditions  than  had  marked 
the  course  of  events  during  Christmas  week, 
when  operations  were  limited  to  about  two 
days  out  of  the  entire  week,  with  little  or 
no  coal  being  mined  between  Dec.  24  and  29, 
but  conditions  even  at  the  outset  of  last  week 
were  not  as  favorable  as  might  have  bg^n 
expected  from  a  transportation  standpoint, 
because  despite  general  cessation  of 
operations  over  a  priod  of  several  days  rail- 
roads had  not  accumulated  more  than  half 
enough  empties  for  shipping  needs.  The 
bright  spot,  however,  was  the  permission  ex- 
tended   to    resume    export    business. 

The  demand  for  coal  is  so  great  both  from 
industrial  and  domestic  sources  that  pro- 
ducers are  hard  put  to  take  care  of  con- 
tract consumers,  shipment  of  whose  supplies 
were  deferred  in  many  instances  during  the 
strike. 

All  coal  cars  after  being  emptied  here  are 
re-routed  to  the  western  section  of  the  coun- 
try, consquently  increasing  the  car  short- 
age at  the  mines.  Local  coal  men  say  that 
the  car  situation  will  soon  be  remedied.  River 
recepts  were  far  below  normal. 

DETEOIT 

A  new  difficulty  besetting  the  Detroit  coal 
trade  is  an  embargo,  declared  Jan.  2,  on  an- 
thracite   and    bituminous    shipments. 

Bituminous — Just  as  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers in  the  Detroit  markets  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  favorable  progress  had  been 
made  toward  smoothing  out  the  complica- 
tions created  by  the  recent  strike  of  bitum- 
inous coal  miners,  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion becomes  an  active  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion by  placing  an  embargo,  effective  Jan.  2, 
on  all  shipments  of  anthracite  or  bituminous 
for   delivery   in   Detroit . 

It  is  explained  that  the  purpose  is  to  re- 
lieve the  present  freight  congestion  in  De- 
troit and  Toledo  and  to  head  off  a  more  ser- 
ious stoppage  of  freight.  There  are  said 
to  be  about  5000  cars  of  freight  nf  all  kinds 
on  the  railroad  tracks  in  Toledo  destined 
for  delivery  in  this  city  or  to  points  beyond. 
When  the  embargo  was  ordered  there  were 
about  1000  cars  of  coal  on  tracks  in  Detroit. 
While ,  jolihers  concede  that  there  is  no 
present  danger  of  a  shortage  in  the  coal  sup- 
ply of  this  city,  it  is  felt  that  a  considerable 
disarrangement  of  schedules  and  much  in- 
convenience is  likely  to  be  the  outcome. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  in 
the  embargo  order,  as  provision  is  made  for 
the  issuance  of  permits  to  those  who  will 
give  assurance  that  shipments  will  be  im- 
mediately unloaded  on  receipt  of  cars.  Even 
with  this  arrane-ement,  jobbers  say  there  will 
be  a  loss  of  from  two  or  three  days  to  a 
week's  time  in  the  delivery  of  coal  to  con- 
signees. 

Detroit  dealers  explain  that  the  delay  in 
unloading  cars  is  due  to  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining men.  There  is  normally  a  general 
shortage  of  labor  and  now  the  exteremely 
cold  weather  has  made  it  practically  im- 
])ossible    to    get    men    to    work    in    the   open. 

Anthracite — Inquiry  for  anthracite  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  within  the  last  few 
days  hy  the  continuance  of  near-zero  tem- 
peratures. With  many  household  consumers 
coming  into  the  market  to  renew  their  sup- 
ply of  fuel,  the  retail  dealers  find  that  the 
small  stocks  at  hand  are  vanishing  speedily. 
The  embariro  still  further  delays  the  de- 
liverv  of  shipments  that  have  been  arriving 
irrciiilarly  and  in  small  amounts  throughout 
the  earlier  part  of  the  winter,  affording  deal- 
era  little  opportunity  to  establish  reserves 
to    meet    such    .i    contintroncy    as    now    exists. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Little  change  In  market  conditions  over  a 
week  a«ro.  Inquiry  for  steam  coal  fair,  while 
the  demand  for  the  domestic  sizes  continues 
stron-!  Holidays  curtail  production  consid- 
erably and  forces  at  the  mines  are  slowly  re- 
turnluR  to  normal.  Enulpmont  sufficient  to 
move  all   coal   taken   out. 

There  is  no  material  chan-e  in  trade  con- 
ditions over  last  week  Inquiry  for  the 
steam  sizes  are  only  fair,  hut  the  movement 
on    contracts    continues   heavy    as    the   output 
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will  permit,  and  there  is  little  of  the  better 
grades  of  steam  fuel  available  at  this  time, 
above  the  tuunage  required  tor  the  contract 
trade.  Little  or  nothing  is  beintf  done  io 
the  taking  on  of  new  contracts,  (hough  there 
is  some  inquiry  and  effort  Irom  consumers 
to  book  such  business,  but  due  to  the  cou- 
tinued  unsettled  conditions  ufTecting  the  in- 
dustry, mines  are  not  inclined  to  book  further 
contracts   at   this   time. 

Mine  workers  are  slow  in  returning  to  the 
pits  after  the  holidays  and  the  output  is  run- 
ning from  60  to  lit  per  cent,  normal  this 
week.  Although  a  shortage  of  equipment  has 
been  reported  in  other  fields  the  8ui>ply  in 
this  district  continues  adequate  for  all  needs. 

LOUISVILLE 

Production  considerably  off  during  holi- 
days. Demand  keen  for  steam  coal,  with  do- 
mestic sizes  also  iu  good  demand.  Condi- 
tions  Improving   somewhat  at  mining  points. 

Miners  have  been  taking  their  usual  holi- 
day vucalious  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  out  and  lost  time  during  the  previous 
two  months.  Production  at  mines  has  been 
very  low  during  the  past  week,  but  with  bet- 
ter car  supply  and  heavier  tonnage  will  be 
increased    during    the   first   week   of   January. 

Steam  demand  continues  keen  with  opera- 
tors meeting  a  ready  market  for  every  ton 
that  can  be  shipped.  Prepared  sizes  are  also 
in  good  demand,  as  retailers'  stocks  are 
very  low  as  a  whole,  and  demand  is  some- 
what belter.  Mild  weather  is  resulting  in 
light  domestic  stocks  holding  out  longer  than 
expected,  while  most  domestic  consumers 
are    stocked    to   run    through    February, 

Conditions  at  the  mining  points  are  slowly 
improving.  Miners  are  finding  that  the  op- 
erators have  no  intention  to  give  in  over  the 
matter  of  closed  shops  and  recognition  of 
unions,  and  in  many  oases  have  been  out  so 
long  that  they  cannot  afford  to  fight  further 
for  the  issue.  Again,  the  wagon  mines  and 
small  mines  are  not  operating,  which  results 
in  a  larger  demand  for  jobs  as  a  whole. 

Many  reports  are  coming  out  of  Middles- 
boro,  which  is  a  hotbed  in  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachian district,  relative  to  operators  dis- 
charging numbers  of  union  men.  because  they 
are  union  men,  but  these  reports  are  wild. 
The  operators  are  not  discriminating  against 
union  men.  but  are  steadfast  in  the  matter  of 
refusing  recognition.  It  is  reported  that  400 
miners  are  still  out  at  Middlesboro.  and  also 
reported  that  one  mine  has  discharged  70 
union    men. 

Indications  are  that  for  the  next  few  weeks 
mines  will  be  able  to  operate  as  close  to  ca- 
pacity as  supplies  of  labor  and  cars  will  per- 
mit, as  the  country  needs  a  lot  of  coal,  and 
leading  operators  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
will  take  months  to  load  up  the  country  to 
normal.  No  trouble  in  selling  coal  is  pre- 
dicted before  April  or  May  at  the  earliest, 
although  domestic  sizes  may  be  a  little  slow 
in   April. 


Foreign  Markets 


TORONTO 

Coal  situation  relieved.  Supplies  of  bi- 
tuminous coming  forward.  Trade  continues 
quiet  and  likely  to  remain   so. 

The  coal  situation  has  been  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  present  de- 
mands of  the  market  which  continue  light. 
Consumers  are  apparently  not  anxious  to  lay 
in  large  stocks  ahead  now  that  the  danger 
of  a  shortage  seems  to  be  over.  The  domes- 
tic trade  is  quiet  and  likely  to  continue  so 
for  some  time,  being  mainly  confined  to  the 
class    of    small    consumers. 

Quotations    for    short    tons    are    as    follows : 
Retail — 
Anthracite,   egg,   stove,   nut   and   grate. $12. 75 

Pea    11.25 

Bituminous  steam    9.00 

Slack     8.00 

Domestic    lump    9. 00 

Cannel    12 .  50 

Wholesale  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  destination — 

Three-quarter   lump    6 .  50 

Slack     5.75 


CONNELLSVrLLE 

Car  supply  still  limits  production,  and 
blast  furnaces  are  short.  No  contract  ne- 
gotiations. 


Conditions  in  the  Connelliville  coke  trade 
continue  to  be  dominated  by  the  car  lupply. 
which  is  inadequate.  There  wtia  reduced  pro- 
duction in  the  week  of  Chriatmaa.  but  not  at 
great  a  reduction  aa  usual,  nud  the  car  aup- 
ply  in  general  iteema  to  he  loosening  up. 
Blast  furnticoH,  us  a  whole  are  very  short  of 
coke  and  would  take  much  more  than  la  be- 
ing shipped.  The  furnaces  require  mure  coke 
for  their  current  operations  and  would  alio 
like  to  stock  coke  against  traffic  Interrup- 
tions iluring  the  remuinder  of  the  winter, 
since  such  stocks  as  were  previously  accumu- 
lated   have  been   consumed. 

There  are  only  very  occasional  ofTeringa 
of  coke  in  the  open  market  at  the  Govern- 
ment limits,  and  then  only  of  small  tonnages, 
the  quality  often  being  inferior.  Negotiations 
on  contract  coke  seem  to  he  suspuntled  en- 
tirely. While  this  may  be  due  In  large  meas- 
ure to  the  fact  that  contracts  could  not  be 
made  at  above  the  Government  limits  another 
factor  probably  is,  that  consumers  still  un- 
covered do  not  expect  as  high  prices  to  rule 
as  they  did  a  month  ago,  when  some  very 
high  priced  contracts  were  made.  The  mar- 
ket remains  quotoble  at  $6  for  furnace  and 
$7   for  foundry,  per  net  ton  at   ovens. 

The  "Courier"  reports  production  In  the 
Connellsville  and  Lower  Comellsville  region 
in  the  week  ended  Dec.  27  at  205,850  tons, 
a  decrease  of  41,334  tons. 


Middle  West 


Middle  west  Is  suffering  tbe  severest  cold 
snap  of  the  season.  Out  In  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota the  temperature  is  considerably  bo- 
low  zero.  Retail  demand  is  good.  Trans- 
portation slows  down,  but  we  understand  the 
Railroad  Administration  is  doing  all  they  can 
to  get  shipments  through  on  record  time. 

Practically  all  of  the  mines  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  are  now  working.  All  of  them  have 
business  enough  on  their  booUs  to  keep  them 
running  for  some  time  to  come.  The  demand 
for  steam  coal  is  very  active,  and  growing 
more  active  every  day.  This  situation  holds 
true,  also,  on  domestic  coal,  and  those  deal- 
ers who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have 
substantial  orders  booked  before  the  strike, 
are  now  out  of  luck.  Fortunately,  however, 
both  the  steam  and  domestic  trade  bought 
very  heavily  before  Nov.  1.  so  the  situation 
is  not  nearly  so  serious  as  it  perhaps  might 
have   been. 

Unlike  last  summer,  the  overage  operator 
out  here  is  not  worrying  about  getting  enough 
orders  on  his  books  to  run  his  mines,  but 
now  has  something  else  to  bother  him.  Ever 
since  the  mines  resumed  operations,  some 
weeks  ago,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  cars, 
and  this  scarcity  has  grown  until  it  is  now 
quite  serious.  In  fact,  in  some  districts  it 
is  a  very  bad  problem.  The  labor  situation 
is  far  from  settled,  although  generally  speak- 
ing, the  men  appear  to  be  contented  and 
are  working  steadily  in  all  of  the  most  im- 
portant operating  districts.  In  some  of  the 
outlying  coal  fields  of  less  importance,  there 
have  been  some  disturbances,  but  these  in- 
terruptions have  not  been  considered  at  all 
serious  There  is  no  question,  however,  but 
that  the  coal  industry  will  have  a  great  sigh 
of  relief  when  the  labor  situation  is  settled 
definitely  for  the  next  few  years. 


CHICAGO 

Weather  cold.  Retailers  weU  stocked. 
Railroads  pay   tor   confiscated   coal. 

Operating  companies  and  jobbers  in  Chic- 
ago are  just  now  beginning  to  receive  checks 
covering  cool  which  was  confiscated  or  di- 
verted by  the  Railroad  Administration  dur- 
ing the  strike.  There  has  been  considerable 
red  tope  in  connection  with  these  conflaca- 
tions  and  diversions,  and  even  now  a  great 
many  cars  of  coal,  shipped  in  the  middle  of 
October,  hut  confiscated  in  November,  have 
not  been  paid  for.  This  is  working  hard- 
ships on  a  great  many  companies,  especially 
operating  companies,  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  has  been  tied  up  in  these 
confiscations    and    reconsignments. 

The  weather  in  Chicago  ha»  been  cTiremc 
ly  cold  and  predictions  rire  ih.ii  the  cnM 
wave  will  continue.  It  appc;i.-5  that  the  aver- 
age retailer  li.is  enough  coal  in  his  bins  to 
i.nke  care  of  his  trade  in  a  satisfactory 
ni.-.nr.or  .t;  very  liberal  shipments  of  coal 
have  been   made  to   Chicago   since   the  atrike 


was  tempurarlly  settled.  This  cold  weather 
can  continue  fur  aume  time  without  cau«io( 
any   hardship  or  suffering, 

ST.  LOniB 

Seasonable  weather  U  creating  a  good  mar- 
ket, although  business  la  Inclined  to  ha  ilow. 
Car  supply  holds  up  good,  but  eQUlpment  U 
poor  for  this  market.  Railroad  movement 
bad.  Embargoes  In  effect.  Steam  demajul 
eaalng  up.     Mo  high  grade  coal  avalUbla. 

The  tucttl  cuuditiuo  ia  ou«  that  is  fairly 
■atiiifactury  in  a  way.  were  it  not  fur  the 
easing  up  in  the  demand  fur  acrueniuga. 
While  the  Uoverumenl  price  is  being  maln- 
lained.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  thia 
will  break  on  account  of  the  aurplua  tonnage. 
This    refers    tu    atandard    cual 

The  deinuud  fur  all  gradea  of  standard 
coal  otherwise  is  goud.  hut  it  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  secure  O-io.  lump.  The  railroads 
are  taking  mure  than  their  share  of  coal  right 
now.  but  It  is  practically  lurced  on  them 
Ihrotigh  the  hopper  equipment  furnished,  as 
these  cars  cannot  ho  unluadud  by  the  trade  Id 
the  country.  Consequently.  *here  is  a  abort- 
age  of  fuel  In  the  country  districts,  and  the 
railroads  are  thus  enabled  to  get  more  than 
their    usual    tonnage. 

Working  conditions  are  good,  with  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  cars,  although  labor  is  alill 
abort.  The  mines  are  working  full  time  up 
to  the  present,  and  in  the  Mt.  Olive  field 
aimilar    cunditions    exist. 

The  Government  prices  of  $'.;.SS  on  do- 
mestic sizes.  $2.06  on  screenings,  and  $2.36 
on  mine-run,  with  the  jobber's  margin  of 
15c.  prevailing. 

Conilitions  in  the  Franklin  County  Held  are 
good.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  cara.  and 
while  labor  is  short,  the  demand  for  every- 
thing exceeda  the  supply. 

The  country  demand  is  exceptionally  good, 
but  cannot  be  taken  care  of  from  any  of 
the  fields,  and  in  many  places  the  trade  did 
not  have  coal  up  to  the  first  of  the  year 
since  the  strike.  The  weather  is  seasonable, 
with  no  strike,  but  weather  that  holds  a  con- 
tinuous calling  for  fuel.  There  is  no  change 
in  retail  prices  and  in  a  general  way  the  con- 
ditions are  satisfactory  to  both  retailer  and 
operator . 

Conditions  in  the  St.  Louis  territory  grew 
quite  serious  about  the  first  few  days  in 
January  on  account  of  embargoes  against 
shipments  to  country  points  placed  by  the 
Wabash,  Missouri  Pacific.  Chicago  4  Alton, 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  Burlington 
R  K  thus  shutting  off  shioments  to  lows, 
Nebraska  and  sections  of  Kansas,  and  almost 
the  northern  half  of  the  state  of  Missouri, 
which  territory  was  already  short  of  coai 
The    only    reason    given    is    lack    of    motive 

power.  .  .  1  #    «    *, 

Prices  per  net  ton  bituminous  coal  I.  o.  D. 
mine    today    as    compared    with    a    year    ago 
ore   as   follows: 
Prepared 
sizes,  lump 

eff'     ""'"  2.55®2.70   2.55®.2.70  2.55@2.70 

Mine-Run      2  35(5)2.50   2.35@2.50   2.35@2.50 

Screenings   1:S5@2.20  2.05@2.20  2.05®2.20 

Williamson. Franklin    rate   to    St.    Louis    i» 

$1.07H.    other  rates  92t4c. 

MTLWATIKEE 

Coal  market  is  quiet.  Dealers  undis- 
turbed by  the  prospective  advance  In  ine 
price  of  soft  coal,  as  stocks  are  seemingly 
sufficient. 

The  coal  market  is  quiet,  with  the  demand 
fluctuating  with  vagaries  of  the  weather  con- 
ditions Milwaukee  is  not  worrying  over 
the  prospective  increase  of  30c  per  ton  or 
more  in  the  price  of  soft  cool,  because  of 
the  advance  in  miners'  wages.  There  is 
seemingly  sufficient  coal  on  the  docks  to 
bridge  over  the  season  and  liealers  say  they 
will  not  advance  prices  on  the  coal  on  hand. 
All  coal  that  may  come  by  rail  from  now  on, 
however,  will  have  to  stand  the  increased 
price.  Interior  points  which  have  been  de- 
riving their  supplies  direct  from  the  mines 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois  by  rail  will  be  the 
sufferers. 

A  leading  shipper  reviews  the  situation  at 
follows:  "Practically  all  cohI  is  contracted 
for  in  the  spring.  These  contracts,  enforce- 
able by  law.  contain  a  provision  under  which 
the  buyer  is  liable  for  any  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  these  contracts  the 
Government  cannot  change.  Free  coal,  or 
coal  not  sold  under  contract  is  practically 
unobtainable.  Existing  contracts  are  suffi- 
cienl  to  keep  the  mines  in  full  awing,  and 
operators  are  bound  to  fulfill  their  con- 
racts.' ' 
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In  Connection  with  the 
Vast  Improvements  to  be  Made 
in  the  Industry — 

in  the  immediate  future  one  of  our  readers  writes  as 
follows : 

"To  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  up-to-date  appliances,  new 
equipment  and  latest  improvements  in  mining  machinery, 
the   most   reliable   sources   are  the   pages   of    Coal  Age** 


'*We    are    installing    sonie    new    equipment    and  w^e  have 

recently  purchased  through  the  Advertising  pages  of  Coal  Age 
the  following: 

AIR  COMPRESSOR 

TIPPLE  AND  SCREEN 

MOTORS 

MOTOR  GENERATOR  SET 

COAL  CUTTERS" 

The  above  is  just  another  instance  of  an  alert,  progressive 
General  Superintendent  using  the  advertising  section  of  Coal 
Age  as  a  Buyer's  Guide.  In^keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  no 
progressive  coal  mining  man  can  afiord  to  overlook  the  adver- 
tising pages.  Scanning  the  pages  will  not  accomplish  results 
—most  of  the  successful  men  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
read  each  issue  dilligently  and  carefully  from  cover  to  cover. 

"To  serve"  is  the  function  of  the  Advertising  Section,  and 
as  such  each  coal  man  should  use  it  regularly  -and  read  and 
reflect. 
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This  Year  and  the  Next 


By  Frank  H.  Kneeland 


HE  year  1919  was  one  of  uncertain- 
ties, doubts,  fears,  forebodings,  reali- 
zations and  even  actual  despair.  The 
war,  so  far  as  active  hostilities  were 
concerned,  closed  in  November,  1918, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  follow- 
ing saw  the  letting  down  of  the  strenuous  efforts  that 
had  been  practiced  during  the  period  of  the  conflict. 
At  the  beginning  of  1919  industry  was  attempting  to 
make  its  transition  from  war  to  peace  activities. 

During  1918  large  stocks  of  coal  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  many  concerns,  and  these  had  to  be  consumed 
before  new  supplies  were  ordered.  The  net  result  was 
that  the  demand  for  coal  at  the  mines  languished 
during  January,  February  and  a  large  part  of  March. 
After  this  period  of  depression,  business  began  to  pick 
up,  and  from  then  on  the  loss  of  production  from 
the  cause  of  "no  market"  decreased  to  the  vanishing 
point.  Simultaneously  with  the  decrease  in  no-market 
losses  began  an  increase  in  the  loss  attributable  to  in- 
adequate car  supply.  This  cause  of  production  loss 
was  present  in  varying  intensity  until  the  close  of  the 
year. 

This  shortness  in  car  supply  was,  in  part,  responsible 
for  precipitating  the  general  strike  begun  on  Nov.  1 
and  which  ended,  in  general,  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. This  strike — if  it  was  aimed  at  anything  in 
particular — was  a  protest  against  the  poor  car  supply 
and  the  irregular  working  time  from  other  causes. 
While  it  was  supposedly  aimed  at  the  operator  it  actu- 
ally hit  the  public  and  caused  no  small  amount  of 
suffering,  particularly  in  the  West,  where  cold  weather 
set  in  early  and  with  extreme  severity,  considering  the 
lime  of  year. 


The  total  coal  production  of  1919  is  estimated  at 
about  544,000,000  short  tons,  being  a  decrease  of, 
roughly.  134  million  tons,  or  approximately  20  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  production  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  This  decrease  while  in  some  respects  dis- 
couraging is  by  no  means  disheartening,  for  in  the  past 
considerable  recessions  in  output  have  repeatedly  oc- 
curred, and  yet  the  industry  never  required  over 
two  years  to  "come  back"  to  and  beat  its  former 
records. 

Barring  some  unknown  and  highly  uncertain  con- 
siderations, the  outlook  for  1920  is  auspicious.  If  the 
miners  can  be  induced  to  stick  to  mining — even 
though,  as  now,  it  be  at  rates  that  make  the  incomes  of 
many  educators  and  professional  men  generally  look 
like  the  proverbial  thirty  cents— and  the  railroads  and 
other  consumers  will  lay  in  their  winter  requirements 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  if  the  Government 
can  be  induced  to  relax  its  stranglehold  upon  indus- 
try in  general,  and  coal  production  in  particular,  the 
year  1920  should  by  all  omens  be  a  prosperous  one. 
Peace  industry  long  neglected  has  begun  to  attain 
appreciable  momentum.  The  ravages  and  waste  of 
war  have  been  by  no  means  replenished.  The  whole 
world  is  in  need  of  goods,  and  the  way  to  prosperity  is 
clear.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
this  goal,  and  the  only  means  of  its  attainment  lies 
in  work. 

Work,  then,  should  be  our  motto,  watchword  and 
slogan  throughout  the  ensuing  year.  Intelligent  and 
conscientious  effort  is  the  means  —and  the  only  means 
— of  obtaining  that  peace  and  plenty  for  which  we  all 
long.  Work  will  be  in  1920  the  veritable  password, 
the  countersign,  the  shibboleth  of  prosperity. 
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Coal  Mine  Fatalities  in  1919 


By   Albert   H.   Fay 

U.    S.    Bureau   of  jrines,  Washington,   D.    C. 


RETURNS  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from 
the  various  state  mine  inspectors  for  the  first 
.eleven  months  of  1919  indicate  a  reduction  of  coal 
mine  fatalities  of  approximately  12  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1918.    The  largest  reduction  in 


ber,  1918,  and  230  for  November,  1917.  This  large 
reduction  in  fatalities  occurred  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  where  a  genei'al  strike  was  declared  effective 
Nov.  1  and  continued  until  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber.    With  no  large  disasters  for  the  month  of  Decem- 


TIPPLB   OF  THE  OAKDALE   COAi,  CO..   LA   VETA,    COL. 
On  Aug.  18,  1919,  eighteen  men  were  killed  here  as  a  result  of  a  gas  explosion. 


the  actual  number  of  fatalities  was  in  those  resulting 
from  falls  of  roof  or  face  with  1,000  in  1919,  as  com- 
pared with  1,210  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1918. 
Underground  haulage  shows  a  reduction-  of  116  and 
surface  haulage  shows  a  reduction  of  33. 

Principal  Coal  Mine  Disasters 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  coal-mine  disasters 
during  1919  in  which  five  or  more  men  were  killed: 


Dau- 
1919 

.Mar. 

.^pr. 

June 

June 

July 

July 

Auk. 

Aug. 

Oct. 


Name  of  Mine 

Empire 

Majestic 

Baltimore  tunnel.. 
Ahlcrson  No.  5. .  . 
Lansford  collierj'-- 

Carswell 

Wrirwood 

Oakdale 

Amsterdam  No.  2. 


Loration  of  Mine 

AKuilar,  Col 

Nliijf'stir,  Ala 

\ViIk.(*-Barre,  Pa 
AldiTson,  Okia    .  . 

Lan»ford,  Pa 

Kinihall.  W.  Va 
W'cirwood.  W.  Va   . 

La   Veta.  Col 

Amsterdam,  Ohio. , 


Nature  of  Aofident 

Killed 

Mine  explosion 

13 

Mine  explosion.  . 

22 

Powder  explosion 

92 

Mine  explosion 
Gas  explosion 

15 

6 

Gas  expIo.sion 

6 

Gas  explosion 

7 

Gas  explosion 
Mine  fire 

18 

20 

Total 


201 


The  monthly  production  of  coal  in  January  was 
approximately  50,000,000  tons  while  the  minimum  of 
about  36,000,000  tons  was  reached  in  February.  From 
this  date,  the  monthly  production  increased  gradually 
to  a  maximum  of  about  63,000,000  tons  in  October,  while 
the  fatality  rate,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  month  of 
June,  did  not  increa.se  in  proportion  to  the  production. 

Both  production  and  fatalities  fell  off  materially  in 
the  month  of  November,  when  the  fatalities  for  this 
month  »vere  only  88  as  compared  with  157  for  Novem- 


ber, the  total  i-eduction  in  fatalities  for  the  years  should 
be  approximately  300.  During  the  year  1919,  there 
were  10  mine  disasters  in  which  five  or  more  men  were 
killed  resulting  in  a  total  loss  of  201  lives. 

The  accompanying  tabulations  are  self-explanatory. 

FATALITIE,S  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  1918  AND  1919* 


Underground:  I'M  8  1919 

Fulls  of  roof  or  face 1.210  1.000 

H.<iulai!.> 470  354 

(lus  and  dust  explosions 124  173 

Explosives 124  198 

Electricity 86  54 

Miscellaneous 116  1 28 

Shaft: 

Miscellaneous 51  45 

Surface: 

Haulagp , Ill  78 

.Mttchinorv 40  20 

All  others 83  61 

Total 2,415  2,121 

*  Period  covered  is  for  eleven  months  only. 

COAL  MINE  fatalities  BY   MONTHS, 

1917 

January   .    .• 227 

February 168 

March..- ,-. ..  230 

April 309 

May .- :.... 181 

June 232 

July 247 

August 269 

.September 181 

Oftober 197 

November 230 

December       225 

Tnloi „. 2.696 

t  Subject  to  slight  revision. 


(Increase  or  Decrease) 


No.         Per    Cent 

—210 

—  17 

—  116 

—24 

+  49 

+  39 

+  74 

+60 

—22 

—25 

+  12 

+  10 

—  6 

—  12 

—33 

—30 

—20 

—  50 

—  22 

—26 

—294 

—  12 

1917    19|9t 

1918 

tl9l9 

215 

186 

222 

157 

196 

172 

215 

189 

211 

175 

230 

293 

276 

220 

249 

226 

230 

181 

214 

234 

157 

88 

164 

2.579 
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Coal-Land  Sales  in  1918  and  1919 


Location 


AcroaRc 


. Cost 

Pf  r  Acre 


Total 


Houiilit  by 


Sold  by 


Hi-iimrka 


Coal  Aca 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Schuylkill  Covinty — Southern  Antliracitc  District:  1918 


Pottsville 202 

Greene  County  Field  1918 
Franklin  Township. . . . 


Q       f  J700  coal 


1200  fc 


3}3   314     400  on        $131,325 


l.ehiuliC  niilA-  .\nvi-     lli'ire  ,if  John  K«r- 
gatiunCo nuni 


00 


1,335,000  00 

56,482  91 

252,000.00 

226,905.00 

138,100.00 

88,805.00 

115,915.15 


16,022.30 
13.155.00 
49,000.00 
14.259  90 
27,777.30 


Franklin  Township 79  713     400  00  31,885 

346   525     443   57  153,706 

12,000  0         4,000,000 

2,566.0  569.00       1,460,098 

330.0         121.21  40,000. 

1,177.6         382.88  450,645.80. 

Morgan  Township 700.00 

5,000.0         400.00  2.000,000,00 

12,000.0         583.33  7,000,000,00 

513.48  56,482  91 

Greene  County— Pittsburgh  District:  1919 

2,225  0  600.00 

Wayneeburg 1100  513.48 

Wavnesburg 1,500.0  168.00 

Waynesburg 453.5  500.34 

275  9  500.55 

Waynesburg 177.3  500.88 

249.29       464.98* 

WashingtonCounty— Pittsburgh  District:  1918 

Washington 160  223  100  00 

Washington 131.55  100.00 

Washington 194  556  251.85 

Washineton 142   599  100.00 

Tylerdale 92.591  300.00 

Washington  County— Pittsburgh  District:  1919 

Washington 123  8         300.00 

552.0         350.00* 

Fayette  County — Pittsburgh  District:    1918 

Uniontown 75.0      5,800.00 

150.0         803.40 
i  int. 

Connellsville  District: 

La  Belle 44.0*       682  00 

Belle  Vernon 100.0         520.00 

Spring  Hill 311   0         128  62 

Armstrong  County — Pittsburgh  Distriot :   1918 
SouthBend 1,200  0  33.33  40,000  00* 

Westmoreland  County — Youghiogheny  District:   1918 

2,500   0       1300  00       3,250,000  00 

1919 

Greensburg 2.200  0        1818.18       4.000,000.00 

Greensburg 1,400.0         714.29       1,000,000  00 

Irwin 167.0        1047.90  175,000.00 

Indiana  County — Central  Pennsylvania :    1919 
Buffington  Township..  112.0  95.73  10,722.65 

Clearfield  County — Central  Pennsylvania : 

5,500.0  40.91  225,000,00 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

New  River  District  :  1 9 1 9 

MacDonald 6,500.0  56.00*        364,855.25 

Boone  County — Kanawha  Region :  1919 

7,000.0  143.00*     1,000,000.00 

OHIO 

Vinton  County:   1919 
McArthur 7,019.0  15.53  109.000.00 

*  Approx. 


60     H.G.  Rockwell, Chi- 
cago, 111 

t  H.  G.  Rockwell,  Chi- 


'  Judge  Jamoa  Ingram 

!  Mrs.  SarnhLinilwy 

Mrs.  II.  D.Paiton 


I    cago.  Ill 
IH.G.Rorkwo 

I     cui-o.  111 


oll.Chi- 
00*' U.S.  .steel  Corp.. 


II.  Knox 
H.  Nutt 


I  III.    17, '18,     |i.    7  59 


S»pt.  19, '18     p.   572 


.■<.pt.  19. '18     p.    572 


I  ni.  I  1.11  .M.,n..iit'iiln  lii  Kivc 


03     J.K.Dorscy.N.Y.C.  J.  V.TI.oinpaonE»tate  (l^'"!'"''""]'?',''"'^     .    i 
_,,  ,,  ,     ,  ,„  \  DunkiirduiidMiinuuifttliela 


ghram  f  Farniirs A-  Drovers  \ 
.  Baily  \  NaliiiMul  Bank  / 


Thomas  M.  Inghram 

and  rrancisl.  Baily  \  NalioMal  Bank 
H.  G.  HockwcU  I  J.  V.  Thoiiips.iii  i:«lu'ie, 

Chicago,  HI.  /  WhillleyandFtanklinTownshipe 

Enterprise    Coal    A 


Atty., 


Coke  Co. 
C.  G.  Rockwell, 

Chicago,  III. 
H.C.  FrickCokcCo. 

Cumberland  Coal  Co. 


7255  acres  of  tract  from  J.  V.  Thompson  in  Cumber- 
land and  JrlTersoD  Townships 


.Sipt.  19, 
Oct.      3, 

I  Dec.   19.' 
Dec.  26, 

Dec.  19, 

July  13,' 

Aug.  I, 

Aug.  8, 


Cumberland  Coal  Co.  For  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

Daniel  M.  Anderson - 

J.  W.  Dunnan   .,,     .  James  R.  Barnes   . 

James  M.  Heustead  . 

W.J.Kyle Cumberland  Coal  Co. 

W.C.  Montgomery..  Paul  J.  Bickle,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cumberland  Coal  Co.  (  ij-„'t--,r"  ] 


George  H.  Thicss ThcHemphills 

J.A.Bell J.  O.  .Scott 

John  Steel Joseph  W.  Brown 

OH  Thiess The  llemphillf 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co..     Dr.  George  M.  Kelly 


(Sheriff's  Sale) 
(.She  riff's  Sale) 


Jan.  23, 

IVb.  13. 

.lune  5. 

June  12, 

June  1 2. 

June  12, 


186  97ao.  ("  t620  =' 
$115,915.  15;  !  interest 


Independence  Township  July 

Donegal  Township  July 

Cross  Creek  Township  July 

.Hopewell  Township  July 

Washington,  Pa.  Aug. 


•19 
■19 
•19 
•19 
•19 
■19 


37,140.00     Pittsburgh  Coal  Co  I  5V- ^- P'r""*' I-"  n" '^^  1      } 
*•  \  Mounts,  .^gnesE.  Brownlee  J 

193,000.00     VeataCoalCo Joseph  Ulery  Estate 


June     5, 
Aug.     7, 


p.    S72 
p.    665 

p.  I  MO 
p. 1182 

p  1140 

p  SJ 

p  240 

p  291 


p.  209 
p.  338 
p.  1064 
p  1102 
p.  1102 
p.  IIOZ 


p.  148 

p.  148 

p.  148 

p  148 

p.  239 


p. 1064 
p.    252 


SternCoalCo                J.  V. Thompson, Trustees Julv    13. '18  n  83 

60,255.00     Hecla  Coal  i-  Coke  "  '' 

Co C.H.  Beaton            1    Other  half  of  property  involved  .         lo.ii.  ...« 

:>nd  L.  8.  Bowman  /    in  J.  V.Thompson  Estate)  Aug.  29.    18  p.  419 


30.000  00* 
52,000  00 
40,000.00 


La  Belle  Coke  Co.. . .     Tract  in  Harmor  Township ,., .  Oct.     3, '18     p     664 

W.  H.  Wilkey Jan.    23, -19      p:209 

Luke  H.  Frasher Sheriff's  Sale,  appraised  at  $25,000 June     5,'I9,    p  1064 


Dr.  J    C.  McGregor. 
H.  B.  Puterbaugh. 

Harry  E.Clark..                                                   Aug.     1,'I8  p.    239 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.     Moore  Interest On  the  Youghiogheny  River  Nov.  20,'I8  p.  1007 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.     Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moore Jan.    16,^19  p.    164 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.      Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moore Jan.    16['I9  p.    164 


VVhycl  Coal  Co . 


/  Helen 
\  J.  Free 


M.  Bygate 
d  Kurtz 


1  •  .-■■-■ 

) Feb.    I3,'19     p.    331 


Vinton  Land  Co EttaGibeon.et  al — purchaser.for  Vinton  Colliery  Co     Mar.    6, '19     p     469 

Pittsburgh  capitalist     N.  D.  Kelly  of  Kelly  Broe.  Coal  Co.,  Snow  Shoe,  Pa...     June  19,'I9     p   1142 


New  RivcrCoslCo..     KeeferCoalft  CokeCo. 


July     3, '19     p.      36 


Youghiogheny  &  Ohio 
Coal  Co Crane  Real  Estate  Trust  Co Jan.   23  '19 


F.  C.  Newbury. 
Phila,  Pa 


(Sheriff's  Sale)     June  12.19     p.  1102 
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The  Coal  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 


By  Van  H.  Manning 

Director   U.   S.    Bureau  o£   Mines 
Washington,    D.    C. 


DESEARCH,  such  as  looking  to  the  extension  of 
the  use  of  bituminous  coal  in  gas  manufacture ; 
■ihe  use  of  lignite  as  a  domestic  and  power  fuel;  the 
appraisal  of  Indian  coal  lands,  experiments  on  the 
use  of  coal  dust  as  an  explosive,  and  an  investiga- 
tion  of  the  fuel  value  of  Nenana  lignite  were  accom- 
plished by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  during  1919.  Much 
of  (he  bureau's  work,  such  as  the  training  of  men 
in  first  aid  and  mine-rescue  training,  continues  from 
year  to   year. 


BY    A    curious    paradox, 
much  of  the  work  which 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  did 
in  the  war  period  had  a  pur- 
pose  exactly    the    reverse    of 
normal  activities.     Thus  the 
gas  researches  orij^inally  made 
to  protect  the  life  of  the  coal 
•  miner   were   utilized    for   the     ^^ii^^^^ 
production  of  gases  intended 
to  end  the  life  of  the  Boche.     Now  the 
Bureau  has  turned  its  face  from  the  arts 
of  war  to  the  fields  of  peace  again.    As  a 
byproduct,  war  has  developed  another 
accessory  to  safeguard  the  miner,  in  the 
geophone,   which  has  already  been   suc- 
cessfully used  to  locate  men  imprisoned 
in  underground  workings  and  for  locat- 
ing water  main  leaks.     This  ingenious 
device  seems  capable  of  further  develop- 
ment that  will  be  of  much  benefit  in  min- 
ing operations. 

Unfortunately,  so  far  as  the  coal  indus- 
try is  concerned,  the  year  just  past  has 
not  been  altogether  one  of  peace.  The 
strike  of  November  last  has  proved  that  fhe  public  needs 
to  take  part  in  the  control  of  wages  and  prices  in  so 
fundamental  an  industry  to  protect  its  o\vn  interest. 
The  balance  of  power  is  assuredly  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  for  the  parties  to  this  unfortunate  controversy 
represent  less  than  one-hundredth  of  the  people  who 
are  dependent  on  coal  for  their  heat,  light  and  power. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  population  therefore  sud- 
denly found  their  livelihood  threatened  at  a  time  when 
the  development  of  ability  to  carry  the  burdens  imposed 
liy  war  reiiuired  the  highest  rate  of  productivity  in 
almost  every  line.  It  is  significant  that  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration was  called  back  to  function  in  this  national 
crisis.  Little  as  the  American  people  like  public  control 
of  private  enterprise,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  not 
suffer  their  collective  well-being  to  be  threatened  by  dis- 
turbances at  the  source  of  basic  supply. 

Public  Is  Ignorant  of  Basic  Factors 

Equally  unfortunate  is  the  fact  that  the  public  is 
enveloped  in  a  cloak  of  ignorance  concerning  the  basic 
factors  governing  the  coal  industry.  This  is  not 
remarkable,  since  the  spokesmen  for  the  miners  picture 
the  coal  operator  as  a  conscienceless  profiteer  who  denies 
a  reasonable  .share  of  his  fabulous  profits  to  permit  a 
decent  .standard  of  living  for  the  man  underground.  The 
operators,  on  the  other  hand,  portray  the  miner  as  an 
incorrigible  slacker  who  makes  large  earnings  and  seeks 
to  get  still  more  pay  for  less  work.  The  net  result  is 
that  the  general  public  is  bewildered  and  is  inclined  to 
cry  "a  plague  on  both  your  houses."  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  that  the  truth  shall  be  known,  for  the 
American  public  has  always  been  ready  to  do  the  reason- 
able and  square  thing,  when  matters  are  submitted  to  it 
on  that  basis. 

Now  what  are  the  elemental  facts  that  we  have  to 


(leal  with?  One  of  them  is 
that  until  the  war  conditions 
were  thrust  on  us  we  had 
always  had  more  coal  mines 
and  coal  miners  than  the  coun- 
try really  needed,  and  this 
situation  resumed  after  the 
armistice.  The  reason  for  this 
^iiiiii  is  quite  sim.ple.  The  demand 
for  coal  in  the  winter  months 
is  much  larger  than  in  the  summer;  the 
daily  rate  of  burning  is  greater  because 
motive  power  requires  more  coal  to  com- 
pensate for  radiation  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  low;  lighting  companies,  gas  and 
electric,  need  more  coal  to  furnish  light 
when  the  days  are  short;  and  the  whole 
consumption  for  heating  purpose  is  con- 
fined t  0  t  h  e  winter  months.  Domestic 
consumers  accentuate  this  situation  by 
waiting  until  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  to  lay  in  their  store  of  fuel.  The 
coal  industry  is  equipped  to  meet  the 
peak  load  of  demand,  which  necessarily 
means  that  during  periods  of  1  o  w  con- 
suraption  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  must  lie  idle. 
But  even  with  the  miners  able  to  furnish  the  coal,  this 
does  not  solve  the  problem  in  winter,  since  often  there 
has  been  a  coal  famine  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
railroads  to  carry  the  coal  to  consumers  on  account  ffi 
snow  blocking  the  roads,  and  extreme  cold. 

Mine  Storage  Will  Not  Meet  Difficulty 

In  other  words,  the  railroads  are  overloaded  at  the 
time  of  year  when  they  are  the  least  able  to  carry  on 
their  transportation  business.  Hence,  the  proposition 
of  storing  the  coal  at  the  mines,  apart  from  the 
physical  difficulty  and  expense  of  so  doing,  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  Storage  at  the  point  of  use,  how- 
ever, would  go  a  long  way  toward  solution.  However, 
it  must  be  admitted  there  are  reasons  why  this  is  not 
as  simple  as  it  sounds. 

The  cost  of  putting  coal  into  storage  and  taking  it 
out  again,  including  breakage  and  other  losses,  is  con- 
siderable. In  addition  bituminous  coal  when  piled  too 
high,  or  when  fines  and  lumps  are  mixed  together,  often 
takes  fire  from  spontaneous  combustion.  Such  occur- 
rences are  sufl!iciently  common  to  act  as  a  decided  deter- 
rent to  the  general  practice  of  storage.  On  the  other 
hand,  bituminous  coal  for  the  Great  Lake  region  is 
mostly  shipped  on  returning  ore  boats  in  the  summer 
months  and  successfully  stored  for  winter  use  on  a 
large  scale,  despite  occasional  spontaneous  fires.  Not 
a  little  study  has  been  devoted  to  ascertaining  the 
precise  cause  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  coal,  with- 
out arriving  at  any  exact  determination.  It  is 
extremely  desirable,  therefore,  that  investigations 
should  be  made  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  so  that 
the  problem  can  be  solved. 

As  above  stated  the  inequality  of  production  rate  at 
the   mines   is   coupled   with   frequent    inability    on    the 
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part  of  the  railroads  to  move  the  coal  at  the  rate  it 
is  offered.  The  roads  should  not  be  blamed  for  this, 
in  most  instances.  Their  equipment  is  availal>le  for 
use  the  year  round,  but  the  demand  on  it  is  seasonal, 
and  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  it  is  severely 
taxed  to  move  the  crops,  let  alone  coal. 

Railroads  Should  Make  Lower  Summer  Rates 

The  railroads  have  many  pressing  problems  of  their 
own  and  as  the  handling  of  coal  is  a  large  part  of 
their  business,  emergency  service  for  other  traffic  must 
often  be  provided  at  its  expense.  Any  complete  solution 
of  the  coal  production  problem  will  therefore  include 
some  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  railroads 
and  their  effect  on  coal  traffic.  The  railroads  should  be 
authorized  to  put  into  effect  a  lowered  freight  rate  on 
coal  in  the  early  summer  months,  when  the  demand  is 
usually  light.  This  should  stimulate  production,  as  well 
as  furnish  an  incentive  for  dealers  and  consumers  to 
put  their  coal  into  stock.  Rates  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  total  return  to  the  roads  for  a  year  will  not 
be  decreased. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  plan  outlined 
will,  through  enabling  a  small  number  of  mines  and 
miners  to  produce  the  present  yearly  output,  force 
some  others  out  of  business.  As  far  as  the  miners  are 
concerned,  this,  except  in  some  few  individual  cases, 
will  not  be  a  serious  matter,  for  the  general  demand 
for  labor  is  so  great  that  no  man  needs  to  go  without 
work.  As  far  as  the  companies  are  concerned  a  shut- 
down would  be  only  temporary,  for  the  yearly  increase 
of  consumption  of  coal  is  so  rapid  that  their  output 
would  soon  be  called  for. 

WTiat  we  should  look  forward  to  is  a  state  of  organi- 
zation of  the  coal  industry  in  which  the  mines  would 
work  with  the  regularity  and  steadiness  of  a  manufac- 
turing plant.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  point  out  that 
the  miners  do  not  work  steadily,  but  lay  off  20  per 
cent  of  the  time  when  the  mines  are  in  operation.  There 
is  a  saying  "Like  master,  like  man"  and  if  the  mines 
are  irregular  in  operation  the  miners  are  likely  to  be 
also.  In  addition  illness,  religious  and  national  holi- 
days, and  personal  business  cause  absenteeism  that  can 
never  be  altogether  eliminated.  The  prohibition  of 
traffic  in  liquor  may  be  expected  to  reduce  irregularity 
in  attendance  of  the  worker  at  his  work  to  some  extent. 

What  Bureau  of  Mines  Accomplished  in  1919 

Turning  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  what  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  able  to  do  for  the  coal 
industry  in  the  year  that  is  past,  I  would  mention 
especially  the  research  done  for  extending  the  use  of 
bituminous  coal  in  water-gas  manufacture  and  the 
progress  made  toward  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
use  of  lignites  for  domestic  purposes  and  power  pro- 
duction. A  comprehensive  review  of  the  explosion  tests 
of  coal  dust  at  the  experimental  mine,  near  Bruceton, 
Pa.,  was  completed  during  the  year,  and  an  appraisal 
of  the  coal  lands  in  eastern  Oklahoma  belonging  to 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  was  completed,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  affairs.  An 
investigation  of  the  fuel  value  of  the  lignite  in  the 
Xenana  field,  Alaska,  was  also  made. 

Much  of  the  bureau's  work  for  the  coal  industry 
continues  from  year  to  year,  such  as  the  training  of 
miners  in  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  work,  and  the  study 
of  the  explosibility  of  coal  dust.  In  connection  with 
the  former,  three  new  steel  mine-rescue  cars  have  been 


put  into  operation,  and  in  Indiana  a  mine-rescue  truck 
was  presented  to  the  bureau  by  the  Operators'  AsHocia- 
tion.  The  letters  that  have  been  received  in  lu-knowl- 
edgment  of  the  assistance  that  bureau  men  have 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  various  mine  fires  and 
explosions  that  took  place  during  the  year  have  been 
highly  gratifying.  The  large  attendance  of  teams,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  Fourth  National  First 
Aid  and  Mine  Re.scue  Meet  held  at  Pittsburgh  this  fail 
was  also  gratifying  evidence  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  work  of  safeguarding  the  life  of  the  miner. 

Pittsburgh  Station  Dedicated  on  Sept.  29 

The  new  experiment  station  at  Pittsburgh,  which  wa« 
dedicated  to  the  public  service  on  Sept.  29,  affords 
increased  facilities  for  the  work  for  the  coal  industry 
that  is  being  carried  on  there.  The  work  on  permis- 
sible explosives  and  on  safety  lamps  and  coal-cutting 
equipment  is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  extended 
discussion.  Study  of  breathing  apparatus  is  being  made 
to  increase  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  wearer,  thus 
increasing  his  efficiency. 

Many  chemical  investigations  dealing  with  the  coal 
industry  are  in  progress  in  the  Pittsburgh  labora- 
tories, such  as  a  study  of  the  constitution  of  coal,  the 
forms  in  which  sulphur  occur  therein,  the  fusibility 
of  coal  ash,  and  a  variety  of  other  problems  that  bear 
on  the  preparation  and  use  of  coal.  Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  motion  picture,  "The  Story  of  Coal," 
which  was  photographed  under  the  direction  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bureau,  the  co.st  of  making  the"  picture 
having  been  defrayed  by  the  National  Coal  Operators' 
Association.  This  is  of  much  educational  value  and 
has  awakened  much  interest. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  the  men  of  the  coal 
industry  for  the  hearty  spirit  of  co-operation  they  have 
manifested  toward  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  to  remind 
them  that  the  bureau  is  their  servant.  Whatever  they 
desire  it  to  do  will  be  done,  so  far  as  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  performance  of  the  work.  Constructive 
criticism  is  as  welcome  as  praise,  for  it  is  my  aim  that 
the  bureau  shall  render  the  maximum  possible  service 
to  the  industry'  that  it  was  created  to  fo.ster  and 
promote. 

Japanese  Purchase  Chilean  Coal  Fields 

According  to  Commercial  Attache  Julius  Klein, 
Chilean  mining  and  investment  circles  are  much  inter- 
ested in  the  recent  announcement  that  a  Japanese  syndi- 
cate, which  owns  extensive  iron-ore  deposits  in  northern 
Chile,  is  now  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  coal  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Concepcion,  the  center  of  the  carbon- 
iferous area  along  the  south  coast  of  the  republic.  The 
properties  in  question  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Bio-Bio 
River  up  to  the  boundary  of  Coelemu  province  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  port  of  Talcahuano,  the  Chilean  naval 
base,  including  Los  Reyes  Island.  It  is  understood  that 
negotiations  are  being  concluded  with  the  owners  of  the 
El  Rosal  mines  and  of  the  Tomas  Rioseco  properties. 
Other  well-known  coal  lands  now  being  examined  by  the 
above  syndicate  are  those  held  under  the  names  of  Arce, 
Manuel  Hurtado,  Carlos  Huerta,  Fidel  Cabrera,  and 
Simon  Rebolledo.  These  estates  include  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  extensive  coalfields  in  Chile.  (Refer  to 
Latin  American  Circular  No.  58  on  The  Chilean  Market 
for  Fuel,  which  was  published  Commerce  Reports  Sept. 
2,  1919.) 
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The  National  Coal  Association  in  1919 
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SYNOPSIS  —  The  year  1920  dawns  auspicious- 
hi.  No  stocks  of  any  amoimt  are  no^v  in  the 
hands  of  consumers,  and  the  demand  is  keen. 
During  the  year  just  past  much  information  con- 
cerning the  coal  industry  has  been  collected  and 
disseminated  to  the  parties  at  interest  as  well  as 
to  Congress  and  to  the  public.  The  work  of  the 
as.sociution  is  still  going  on  and  its  machinery, 
temporarily  inactive  on  account  of  government 
control,  is  ready  and  icaiting  when  that  control 
shall  be  withdrawn. 

NINETEEN-TWENTY,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  a 
good  year  for  the  coal  industry.     Almost  every 
element  in  the  present  situation  points  to  that 
conclusion.      Compare     conditions     today     with     those 
at  the  beginning-  of  1919.    Then  the  country  was  over- 
stocked to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  30,000,000  tons; 
today  stocks  have  vanished  and  the  whole  nation  clamors 
for   coal.      Then   "no    market"   conditions    had    started 
the  industry   on   a   seven-months'   slump   in   production 
that  fetched  us  up  100,000,000  tons  short 
of  the  previous  year's  output ;   now  the 
mines  can't  produce  enough  to  meet  the 
demand.    Then  we  hadn't  had  a  touch  of 
cold  weather  and  were  started — although 
we  didn't  realize  it  at  the  time,  of  course 
— on  the  mildest  winter  in  many  years; 
now  we've  already  had  considerable  cold 
weather    and    have    two   and    a   half    to 
three  months  yet  to  go. 

It    is    reasonable   to    expect    a    better 
market    this   year   than    last.     Business 
generally   has  accomplished  some  of  its 
readjustment  to  peace  conditions  and  is 
flourishing.      Export    requirements    are 
large  and  depleted  domestic  stocks  must 
be  restored.     With  the  railroads  return- 
ing to  private  ownership  on  March  1  we  are  more  likely 
to  have  a  problem  of  production  and  transportation  in 
the  forefront  instead  of  difficulties  because  of  a  lack  of 
market  for  the  product. 

Once  more  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  finds  the 
government  in  control  of  coal  prices.  The  prices,  inci- 
dentally, are  the  same  as  those  in  effect  a  year  ago. 
How  long  they  will  remain  in  effect  no  man  knows,  nor 
can  an  intelligent  prediction  well  be  made.  Certainly  I 
should  not  like  to  guess  at  it. 

This  article  is  written  a  few  days  before  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Coal  Commission  appointed  to  work  out  a 
solution  of  the  strike  demands.  What  wage  increase 
will  be  allowed  is  a  matter  for  determination.  I  should 
like  to  point  out,  however,  that  if  the  industry  .should 
be  required  to  absorb  either  the  14  per  cent,  wage  in- 
crease proposed  or  a  larger  wage  increase  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  government  prices,  many  mines  will  have 
to  close  down.  They  cannot  operate  and  live  under  pres- 
ent prices  with  the  increased  costs. 

The  shortcomings  of  rigid  governmental  control  of 
prices  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  this  fact,  because 
among  the  mines  that  would  be  forced  to  close  down      orders  are  lifted,  as  they  will  be  some  time,  producers 
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would  be  many  high-cost  operations  that  have  lived  dur- 
ing the  past  years  of  severe  competition  which  reduced 
profits  to  the  vanishing  point.  These  mines  have  lived 
because  they  were  producing  coal  of  special  quality 
which  was  particularly  needed  by  some  classes  of  con- 
sumers to  whom  it  was  well  worth  the  additional  price. 
The  flat  government  price  takes  no  account  of  such  con- 
ditions. 

If  such  mines  are   forced   into    idleness,   many   con- 
sumers of  special-quality  coals  will  find  their  business  ■ 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  the  fuel  on  which 
they  have  depended  for  years. 

The  public  has  been  given  the  impression  that  the 
application  of  government  price  limitations  would  merely 
put  out  of  business  inefficient  mines  that  should  not  be 
supported  by  the  public  in  any  event.  This  conclusion 
is  fallacious.  Mines  of  the  type  just  referred  to  are  not 
inefficient  and  the  consuming  public  has  been  benefited 
by  being  able  to  buy  their  output  even  at  prices  above 
the  market  figures  for  ordinary  coal. 

The  lifting  of  Fuel  Administration  restrictions  in 
1920,  however,  will  find  coal  producers  in  a  much  more 
advantageous  position  so  far  as  nifuket  information  is 
concerned  than  they  were  when  the  re- 
strictions were  lifted  a  year  ago.  At 
that  time  the  producers,  of  the  country 
were  without  adequate  or  accurate  facts 
concerning  the  prices  prevailing  in  the 
diflferent  fields.  No  machinery  was  in 
motion,  none  had  been  built  whereby  the 
producer  of  coal  could  gage  accurately  the 
state  of  the  market.  For  years  the  in- 
dustry had  been  virtually  at  the  mercy 
of  the  buyer  and  the  record  contained 
many  instances  of  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
buyer's  power. 

It  seemed  imperative,  when  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration    restrictions     were     lifted 
about  a  year  ago,  that  there  should  be 
established  a  clearing  house  for  market 
information  if  coal  producers  were  to  avoid  a  re{>eti- 
tion  of  this  situation  in  the  future.    Some  method  where- 
by the  statements  of  imaginative  buyers  could  be  weeded 
out  and  set  apart  from  the  true  facts,  appeared  highly 
desirable.     Accordingly  it  was  determined  to  establish 
exchanges   of    market    information   for   the   chief   pro- 
ducing sections,   it  being  distinctly  and  clearly  under- 
stood  that  the  only   information  exchanged   should   be 
that  relating  to  transactions  closed  and  past. 

Branch  offices  of  the  National  Coal  Association  were 
established  in  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  and  later  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Through  these  offices  producers  in  the  terri- 
tories they  serve  arc  kept  in  daily  touch  with  market 
conditions.  They  are  advised  of  all  sales  made  by  all 
companies  in  their  districts,  the  prices  obtained  in  such 
transactions  and  other  details  regarding  them.  The^c 
advices  go  out  daily  from  the  branch  offices  and  are 
seldom  more  than  48  hr.  old  in  reaching  producers. 

Re-establishment  of  Fuel  Administration  prices  last 
October  has  of  course  rendered  this  service  unneces- 
sary for  the  time  being,  as  prices  are  being  restricted 
by  government  order.     However,  when  the  government 
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will  find  this  fleariiiK'  house  machinery  ready  to  start 
in  motion  and  continue  the  information  given  them  in 
the  past.  It  took  more  than  six  weeks  to  inaugurate 
this  service  in  the  first  of  the  branch  offices  last  year. 
It  will  be  waiting  and  ready  this  year  on  the  day  re- 
strictions are  lifted. 

I  suppose  the  readers  of  Coal  Age  are  all  familiar 
with  the  advertising  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
National  Coal  As.sociation  last  summer  in  the  interest 
of  prompt  buying.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to 
review  that  phase  of  the  Association's  work;  but  in  view 
of  certain  criticisms,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
advertising  was  carried  in  about  200  papers;  that  its 
preparation  was  speeded  all  possible  because  of  what 
appeared  to  be  the  imperative  needs  of  the  situation  and 
that  therefore  there  was  little  opportunity  to  study  sec- 
tional conditions  and  prepare  advertisements  which 
would  have  been  peculiarly  fitted  to  sectional  require- 
ments. Some  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  advertising  may 
have  been  lost  in  the  speed  with  which  it  was  prepared; 
but  the  concrete  result  was  that  production  began  to 
increase  from  the  very  day  the  advertising  was  first 
placed  and  within  a  month  it  jumped  approximately 
2,000,000  tons  per  week. 

At  Last  We  Know  How  to  Figure  Coal  Costs 

Another  forward  step  taken  by  the  National  Coal 
Association  last  jear  was  the  presentation  to  the  in- 
du.stry  of  a  comprehensive,  complete  and  detailed  method 
of  cost  accounting.  The  necessity  of  knowing  accurate 
costs  is  now  apparent  to  everyone  in  the  industry;  yet 
it  was  only  two  or  three  years  ago  that  Chairman 
Hurley  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  stated  his  con- 
viction that  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  producers  of  the 
country  did  not  know  how  much  it  was  costing  them  to 
produce  coal. 

There  is  no  need  now  for  any  doubt  on  that  score. 
The  Cost  Accounting  Committee  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  after  months  of  painstaking  labor  perfected 
a  manual  which  is  a  model  of  completeness.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendations  have  been  adopted  by  a  great 
many  coal-producing  companies,  and  other  firms  are 
adopting  them  continually.  Continuance  of  this  move- 
ment will  result  in  placing  the  entire  industry  on  a  uni- 
form cost-accounting  basis. 

Association  Gave  Senate  Needed  Facts 

The  National  Coal  Association  was  called  upon  in 
September  to  place  the  facts  concerning  the  industry 
before  a  Senate  Committee  conducting  an  investigation 
into  the  coal  situation.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  in- 
vestigation was  authorized  by  the  Senate  the  basic  facts 
had  been  collected,  compiled  and  were  ready  for  pres- 
entation in  graphic  form  before  the  committee  of  in- 
quiry. Officials  of  the  association  on  the  witness  stand 
showed  the  baselessness  of  the  charges  brought  both 
in  Congress  and  out  against  the  industry.  The  showing 
thus  made  would  seem  to  have  cleared  the  atmosphere. 
The  testimony  was  given  wide  publicity  and  the  facts 
were  thus  placed  before  the  American  people,  as  well  as 
before  the  Senate  Committee.  The  inquiry  is  still  in 
progress,  although  no  hearings  have  been  held  recently. 

It  developed  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry  and 
afterwards  when  the  attention  of  the  entire  nation  was 
focused  on  the  industry  because  of  the  strike  situation 
that  many  of  the  elemental  facts  concerning  coal  were 
virtually  unknown  even  to  the  coal-producers  themselves. 
For  instance,  there  was  no  accurate  information  as  to 


the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
industry.  The  sum  of  the  total  could  be  only  approxi- 
mated. Nor  was  there  information  relating  to  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  consumers;  to  prospective  re<iuirement8  of 
the  country;  to  employment  conditions;  to  earnings;  to 
increased  living  costs  among  coal-mine  employes  as  com- 
pared with  such  costs  in  other  industries,  and  to  a  whole 
host  of  kindred  subjects. 

Profits  Have  Been  Less  Than  Alleged 

The  need  for  such  information  is  ol)vious.  When  the 
facts  become  known  the  basis  for  attacking  the  coal 
industry  will  be  dissolved.  Such  statements  as  that 
recently  uttered  by  a  former  cabinet  officer  to  the  effect 
that  coal  profits  have  been  enormous  can  then  be  readily 
refuted.  In  the  light  of  the  facts,  unwarranted  criti- 
cism of  the  coal  industry  will  fall;  and  such  criticism  as 
is  warranted  will  be  helpful  in  correcting  such  evils  as 
may  exist.  Until  the  facts  are  ascertained,  however,  the 
existence  or  unknown  existence  of  conditions  requiring 
remedy  remains  in  the  twilight  zone  of  uncertainty. 
It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  facts  should  be 
learned. 

The  task  of  gathering  the  facts  has  been  begun  by  the 
National  Coal  Association.  At  its  meeting  in  December 
last  the  association's  directors  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bureau  of  Coal  Economics,  voted  funds  to 
enable  it  to  carry  on  its  work  and  made  an  appropria- 
tion to  cover  the  wide  dissemination,  through  proper 
publicity  channels,  of  the  facts  to  be  ascertained.  The 
association  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  as  the  directing 
head  of  the  new  bureau  C.  E.  Lesher,  whose  excellent 
work  as  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  is 
known  throughout  the  industry.  Mr.  Lesher  has  taken 
active  charge  of  the  task  and  is  pushing  it  now  with  his 
characteristic  vigor.  The  results  are  already  coming  in 
and  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  short  time  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  this  latest  effort  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  begin  to  bear  fruit. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  coal  industry  made 
a  long  step  forward  in  1919,  notwithstanding  the 
troubles  of  that  reconstruction  year.  The  beginning  of 
1920  finds  the  industry  far  advanced  along  the  pathway 
which  leads  to  its  better  welfare. 


Right  to  Cancel  Mining  Lease 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  it  is  a  well-established 
rule  of  law  in  Alabama  that  so  long  as  a  mining  lease 
has  been  availed  of  by  the  lessee,  and  the  lessor  has  not 
accepted  part  performance,  the  latter  is  free  to  bargain 

on  the  ground  of  a  lack  of  mutuality 

of  obligation,  consisting  in  want  of  a  provision  in  the 
agreement  binding  the  lessee  to  institute  mining  oper- 
ations. But  where  the  lessor  has  permitted  the  lessee  to 
commence  and  carry  on  operations,  it  is  then  too  late  to 
have  the  lease  cancelled  as  being  one-sided.  Nor  will  a 
lease  be  cancelled  on  the  ground  that  the  lessee  verbally 
represented  to  the  lessor,  when  the  agreement  was 
entered  into,  that  operations  would  be  commenced  very 
soon,  and  that  the  royalties  accruing  to  the  lessor  would 
amount  to  a  competence  for  her;  there  being  nothing  to 
show  lack  of  honest  intention  to  commence  operations 
soon,  and  the  representation  concerning  what  the 
royalties  would  yield  in  the  future  amounting  to  the 
mere  expression  of  an  opinion.  ( Alabama  Supreme 
Court,  Anderson  vs.  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  82  Southern 
Reporter,  483.) 
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Coal  Exports  in  1919 

By  Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne 

A.'ssistanI  to  the  riH\si(ient.  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  New  York  City. 


IN  THE  ten  months  ending  Oct.  31,  1919,  there  were 
shipped  from  the  United  States  16,905,250  tons  of 
bituminous  coal.     In  the  twelve  months  ending  the 
.same  period  19,6G2,G19  tons. 

Of  this  latter  amount  7,549,060  tons  passed  through 
the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Hampton  Roads.  During  the  5  months,  Nov.,  1918,  to 
March,  1919,  inclusive,  1,433,225  tons  were  exported 
through  those  four  poi-ts,  exclusively  through  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange  by  direction  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator. From  April,  1919,  to  Oct.,  1919,  inclusive,  the 
export  through  these  four  ports  was  6,115,835  tons,  of 
which  50.2  per  cent  passed  through  the  exchange. 
The  distribution  of  the  entire  year  was  as  follows : 

Per  Cent 

Canada    59.9 

Italy    9-4 

Cuba    5.0 

Brazil    3.6 

Argentine    2.7 

West  Indies IJ 

Uruguay    1.0 

Mexico    "-5 

Chile    0.6 

Panama    0.3 

Other  countries    15.7 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  export 
trade  during  this  period,  and  facing  the  demand  for 
American  coal  abroad  at  the  present  time,  we  may  well 
consider  the  export  matter  as  worthy  of  earnest  study. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  done  its 
utmost  to  effect  efficient  allocation,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  properly  exacted  of  foreign  nations  possessing 
the  requisite  tonnage  that  their  bottoms  should  be  sup- 
plied for  the  transport  of  their  own  coal  as  far  as 
possible. 

Other  Problems  Confront  the  Foreign  Buyer 

Greater  than  the  problem  of  ships,  however,  are  the 
questions  of  classification  and  inspection.  The  exacti- 
tudes of  the  foreign  buyer  are  no  greater  in  coal  than 
in  any  other  basic  industry.  Clean  coal,  well  prepared, 
from  recognized  mining  districts  is  analogous  to  any 
standard  article  of  merchandise  exhibiting  a  high  grade 
of  workmanship,  and  a  uniformity  of  product.  To 
bring  about  such  a  condition  in  the  export  coal  industry 
requires  a  broad,  comprehensive,  uniform  and  authori- 
tative system  of  inspection,  preferably  at  the  point  ol 
loading,  certainly  not  farther  advanced  than  the  scales, 
and  absolutely  not  at  Tidewater. 

In  connection  with  such  a  system  of  inspection,  and 
functioning  co-operatively  therewith,  there  must  be  a 
still  further  classification  of  American  coals  available 
for  export.  To  argue  against  such  a  grading  and  inspec- 
tion is  to  become  a  modern  "Don  Quixote." 

Given  a  classified  list  of  available  coal,  and  an  assur- 
ance of  its  proper  preparation,  the  foreign  buyer  may 
intelligently  begin  his  negotiations.  At  this  point,  the 
seller,  having  safeguarded  the  consumer  by  asserting 
and  certifying  to  the  standard  of  quality  of  his  prod- 
uct, may  properly  in  turn  protect  himself  through  the 
provisions  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  bill  against  ruinous 
price  cutting,  and  at  the  same  time  may  establish  for 
himself  a  personal  reputation  for  his  own  product  and 
retain  his  individual  foreign  agencies  and  customers  if 
he  so  desires. 


No  longer  may  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  be 
arrogantly  flaunted  with  any  hope  of  commercial  suc- 
cess by  those  who  would  flood  the  market  with  a  coal 
unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  the  buyer  whose  deliv- 
ered cost  is  approximately  one-seventh  the  coal  itself 
and  six-sevenths  transportation.  In  order  to  bring  about 
the  required  conditions  enumerated  above,  the  coal 
export  corporation  developed  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress  and  its  export  committee,  is 
designed  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  for  both 
buyer  and  seller,  in  order  that  collective  buying  as 
already  in  vogue,  may  be  met  by  collective  selling,  and 
at  the  same  time  offer  the  widest  latitude  to  the  indi- 
vidual operator,   wholesaler  or  exporter. 

Foreign  Trade  Requires  Much  Attention 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  industry  itself,  no  single 
phase  bears  more  directly  on  the  equalization  of  work- 
ing seasons  for  the  miner  than  .the  development  of  the 
export  trade.  According  to  the  estimate  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  we  may  expect  a  minimum  annual 
demand  of  31,000,000  tons,  of  which  9,000,000  tons  will 
be  called  for  by  South  American  and  West  Indian  ports, 
while  the  balance  will  go  to  Europe.  There  exists  an 
available  world  market  for  90,000,000  tons  of  American 
coal  per  annum,  if  this  amount  can  be  mined  and 
exported. 

This  must  necessarily  be  supplied  from  the  Eastern 
fields,  much  of  whose  product  is  at  present  going  to  the 
Lakes  and  the  Northwest.  To  replace  this  tonnage  will 
be  the  privilege  of  the  Central  and  Western  fields,  who 
thereby  receive  direct  benefit  from  any  increase  in 
export. 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  export  coal  is  normally 
shipped  between  May  and  October,  both  because  of 
lower  ocean  freight  rate  and  insurance,  and  on  account 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  northern  European  ports  in 
winter,  offers  the  American  operator  the  necessary 
opportunity  to  work  his  mines  on  full  time  during  the 
heretofore  dull  season.  This,  coupled  with  Director 
Manning's  recommendation  for  a  railroad  freight  dif- 
ferential on  coal  during  the  summer  months,  would 
prove  a  potent  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
300-working-day  year  for  the  miner. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  viewing  the  export  of 
coal  to  European  ports  as  a  relief  measure  analagous  to 
food  supply,  has  co-operated  heartily  with  the  export 
committee.  The  Shipping  Board  is  earnestly  working  to 
equalize  cargoes  for  the  return  trip  on  coal-carrying 
vessels.  The  results  of  the  combined  activities  of  these 
various  agencies,  centralized  in  an  export  organization 
cannot  fail  to  assist  in  establishing  a  firmer  condition 
in  foreign  exchange,  whose  rapid  fluctuations  at  pres- 
ent militate  against  the  closing  of  long-term  contrac'..^ 
for  export  coal. 

Hearty  co-operation  along  the  lines  indicated,  by  all 
concerned,  during  the  coming  year,  will  create  a  per- 
manent market  for  recognized  American  coals  at  a  fair 
price  throughout  the  world,  and  will  do  much  toward 
satisfying  the  demands  of  labor. 
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What  Well  Known  New  York  Coal  Men 

Think  of  the  Fntnre — Witli  Some 

Remarks  on  Coal  Exports 

To  Obtain  an  idea  of  what  representative  coal  men 
believe  1920  will  hold  in  store  for  the  industry,  Coal 
Age  has  invited  comment  from  a  number  of  laryje  job- 
bers and  shippers  who  maintain  offices  in  New  York 
City.  The  following  statements  are  typical  of  the  many 
iinswers  received,  and  are  reproduced  to  show  the  spirit 
of  optimism  possessed  by  men  in  the  trade  who  are  in 
position   to   know   what   they   are   talkin;r   about. 


C.  ANDRADE.  JR.,  Treasurer  of  the  Matlack  Coal  & 
Iro7i  Corporation. 

THE  exporters,  ship  owners  and  ship  operators 
of  the  United  States  have  had  now  over  two 
years  of  Government  control,  and  the  universal 
opinion  is  that  this  control  should  end. 

The  President  has  come  out  unequivocally  in  favor 
of  private  ownership  and  control  of  merchant  vessels, 
but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  he  keeps  in  office  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  permits  it  to  continue  its  opera- 
tion of  merchant  vessels  in  competition  with  those  of 
private  owners.  The  result  is  disastrous  to  the 
privately  owned  ships,  as  they  cannot  enjoy  a  normal 
business  as  long  as  the  shipping  market  is  so  largely 
controlled  by  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

Even  during  the  most  serious  portion  of  the  war 
period,  there  were  times  when  ships  were  held  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  for  weeks,  or  sometimes 
months,  idle  and  without  occupation.  This  was  during 
the  time  when  ships  were  in  urgent  demand. 

There  were  other  instances  in  which  steamers  were 
made  to  do  work  which  could  have  been  done  exactly 
as  well  by  sailing  vessels,  thereby  withdrawing  a 
portion  of  the  steamship  tonnage  badly  needed  to 
transport  troops  and  munitions  to  Europe.  The  best 
knowTi  instance  of  this  practice  was  the  case  of  the 
triangular  movement  of  steamers  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States  empty,  from  the  United  States 
to  the  River  Plate  with  coal,  and  from  the  Plate  to 
Great  Britain  with  wheat  or  meat. 

Th^is  involved  a  round  trip  of  15,000  mi.  for  the 
steamer.  The  same  result  could  have  been  achieved 
by  letting  the  steamer  go  back  and  forth  from  Europe 
to  America,  and  allowing  sailing  ships  to  carry  the  coal 
down  from  the  United  States  and  the  wheat  and  meat 
from  the  River  Plate  back  to  this  country,  transfer- 
ring the  cargoes  from  the  sailers  to  the  steamers  at 
Atlantic  ports. 

By  operating  the  steamers  in  the  way  they  were 
handled  they  were  made  to  travel  15,000  mi.,  while 
they  could  have  done  the  same  amount  of  work  by 
traveling  6.000  mi.,  namely,  from  Europe  to  America 
and   back.     The  steamers   therefore   w-asted   9,000   mi. 


every  round  trip  they  made,  and  during  all  of  this 
9,000  mi.  they  were  burning  coal  which  was  sorely 
needed  at  the  time  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

It  was  stated  under  oath  before  the  Senate  Investi- 
gating Committee,  when  looking  into  the  Cuban  sugar 
question,  that  ships  were  held  in  American  ports  for 
long  periods  of  time  when  sugar  cargoes  were  actually 
waiting  for  them  in  Cuba. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Shipping  Board  did 
something  which  resulted  in  a  great  loss  to  American 
ship  owners  as  follows:  The  freight  rate  on  salted 
hides  from  the  River  Plate  to  the  United  States  was 
.SSO.  This  was  the  Shipping  Board  rate,  and  it  was 
the  going  rate  for  all  vessels.  On  tlie  strength  of  this 
rate,  American  merchants  took  ships  on  time  charter 
for  the  South  American  trade.  After  these  charters 
were  closed,  the  Shipping  Board  suddenly  dropped  its 
rate  to  the  e.xtent  of  30  per  cent,  that  is,  this  rate 
was  decreased  from  $50  to  $35.  The  entire  ship 
market  instantly  responded  to  this  reduction ;  and  many 
concerns  that  had  taken  ships  on  a  time  charter 
suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  consequencf. 

Under  the  regime  of  the  Shipping  Board  there  was 
a  period  of  seven  months  during  the  last  part  of  the 
year  1918  during  which  this  board  prevented  American 
merchants  from  carrying  American  coal  to  the  River 
Plate  ports  in  South  America.  This  busine.ss,  which 
was  taken  from  the  American  merchants,  was  given 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  the  British  Ministry  of 
Shipping.  The  result  was  that  English  merchants 
chartered  ships  of  any  nationality,  sent  them  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  loaded  them  with  Ameri<:an  coal,  and  sold 
their  cargoes  to  the  customers  of  American  merchants 
in  the  River  Plate.  This  led  to  heav>'  losses  by  the 
Americans  who  were  in  that  trade. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  Shipping  Board  made 
a  great  mistake  was  in  the  form  of  the  Norwegian 
sail  charter,  which  contained  provisions  so  drastic  that 
it  paralyzed  American  coal  exports  for  some  months. 
This  charter  form  made  the  American  merchant  a 
virtual  insurer  of  the  ship's  time,  and  favored  the 
foreign  ship  owner  in  every  way  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  merchant. 

About  two  years  ago  the  American  Manufacturers' 
Export  Association,  embracing  in  its  membership  the 
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largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  America,  passed  a 
resolution  favoring  private  ownership  and  control  of 
merchant  vessels,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  Govern- 
ment control  would  quickly  come  to  an  end. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  which  created  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  this  body  has  the  right  to  continue  in 
existence  five  years  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  but 
it  is  tp  be  hoped  that  its  mistakes  of  the  past  will  lead 
it  to  give  up  its  hold  on  the  American  shipper  long 
before  that  time  has  elapsed.  In  fact,  it  is  the  feeling 
in  the  best  informed  shipping  circles  in  America  that 
the  abolition  of  the  Shipping  Board  at  this  time  would 
be  advantageous  to  everyone  concerned.  This  involves 
no  reflection  on  the  present  personnel  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  Some  of  its  members  are  gentlemen  of  proven 
ability.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  men  involved, 
but  with   the   system. 

Distressing  Effect  of  Unduly  Low  Prices 

The  difficulties  and  hardships  created  by  Government 
control  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal  are 
so  well  known  to  the  trade  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
repeating.  Everyone  will  remember  how  the  operators 
met  in  the  spring  of  1917,  and  agreed  with  Secretary 
Lane  on  a  mine  price  of  $3.  This  would  have  brought 
out  the  maximum  production,  but  immediately  the  price 
was  announced,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  stated  that  the  price  was  too  high,  and 
insisted  that  it  must  be  reduced.  The  result  was  that 
all  the  large  jobbers  stopped  buying,  as  they  did  not 
wish  to  purchase  on  a  falling  market.  As  soon  as  they 
stopped  buying,  many  of  the  mines  had  to  shut  down 
becau.se  there  was  no  place  where  they  could  dispose  of 
their  coal. 

The  result  was  that  throughout  the  summer  of  1917 
the  coal  production  of  the  country  was  cut  down  mate- 
rially, and  the  coal  which  would  normally  be  moving  by 
rail  from  origin  points  to  destinations  for  winter  stor- 
age, did  not  move  at  all.  Late  in  August  the  President 
fixed  the  $2  mine  price,  which  was  below  the  cost  of 
production  for  a  number  of  mines,  and  which  resulted 
in  their  immediate  shutdown.  This  still  further  cur- 
tailed production,  and  led  to  the  coal  tie-up  of  the 
winter  of   1917-1918. 

Did  Not  Realize  Condition  Till  Winter  Came 

Dr.  Garfield  really  did  not  understand  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  until  cold  weather  set  in,  and  then 
frantic  efforts  were  made  to  move  the  coal  which  should 
have  been  moving  since  the  preceding  April.  Of  course, 
it  was  physically  impossible  to  do  this;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  country  had  to  go  without  fuel,  even  to 
the  extent  of  shutting  down  essential  war  industries  in 
many  cases. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  situation  will  con- 
cede freely  that  if  the  operators'  $3  price  agreement 
with  Secretary  Lane  had  been  kept  in  force,  and  if  the 
producers  had  been  permitted  to  handle  their  own  busi- 
ness of  producing  and  distributing  their  coal,  the  coun- 
try would  have  had  a  much  better  fuel  supply  than  under 
government  management. 

The  difficulties  created  by  government  control  have 
been  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  last  few  weeks.  For  as 
soon  as  the  coal  strike  was  announced,  the  Fuel  and 
Railroad  Administration  began  a  drastic  set  of  orders 
which  tied  up  all  the  coal,  and  which  prevented  even 
the  Dunkering  of  ships  for  some  little  time  when  they 
were  sadly  needed  in  world  transportation. 


Many  volumes  could  be  written  on  the  unnecessary 
hardships  and  inconveniences  created  by  government 
control,  and  it  is  the  general  consensus  among  business 
men  at  this  time  that  the  industries  of  the  United 
States  should  be  permitted  to  resume  the  methods  of 
procedure  under  which  they  flourished  prior  to  the  war. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  national  history,  down  to 
the  year  1917,  our  country  was  built  up  on  the  theoi-y  of 
individual  ownership,  management  and  control  of  its 
industries.  The  war  was  made  an  excuse  by  the  Admin- 
istration for  trying  socialistic  experiments  in  the  United 
States  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamed  of.  The  result 
was  disastrous  to  the  individual  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  to  the  nation. 

The   Result   of   Individual   Ownership 

The  United  States  won  its  pre-eminent  place  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world  under  the  theory  of  individual 
ownership  and  control,  and  if  the  socialistic  experiments 
of  government  control  are  continued  much  longer,  we 
may  look  for  a  serious  decrease  in  our  industries  and 
trade,  and  a  loss  of  the  place  that  we  previously  won  in 
the  world's  commerce. 

This  is  a  subject  which  vitally  concerns  every  mer- 
chant, manufacturer  and  individual  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  mere  matter  of  business  precaution,  every  man 
who  reads  this  article  should  write  to  his  representatives 
and  senators  and  urge  such  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  take  the  business  of  this  country  out 
of  the  hands  of  government  oflkials,  and  put  it  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  created  it. 

The  great  industries  of  the  United  States  were  not 
created  by  the  government  or  by  government  officials. 
They  were  built  up  by  men,  who,  like  Carnegie,  began 
at  the  bottom  and  worked  to  the  top,  men  who  created 
great  industries  because  of  their  pre-eminent  ability  in 
this  direction.  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  take 
these  industries  out  of  the  hands  of  the  men  who  created 
them,  and  turn  them  over  to  a  lot  of  political  theorists, 
who  never  in  a  thousand  years  could  have  built  up  the 
machinery  v/hich  now  they  are  attempting  to  operate. 
They  will  wreck  that  machinery  to  a  certainty  if  they 
are  allowed  to  play  with  it  long  enough. 


WILBUR  A.  MARSHALL  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co., 
President  of  the  Wolf  Den  Coal  Co.,  and  President  of 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Association  of  New  York. 

IT  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  year  1920  will  bring  forth 
better  results  than  accrued  from  the  efforts  of  1919. 
Coal  men  generally  anticipate  an  improvement.  E.x- 
cept  for  the  recent  unfortunate  events  by  reason  of  the 
widespread  strike  bringing  into  effect  government  con- 
trol, we  can  practically  say  that  the  transition  period 
from  a  war  condition  to  a  peace  basis  has  been  com- 
pleted. This  applies  to  all  lines  of  business,  and  indus- 
trial activity. 

Three  Months  op  Prosperity 

For  three  months,  August,  September  and  October, 
the  coal  business  enjoyed  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 
No  control,  allowing  a  natural  freedom  of  action,  a 
healthy  demand  with  fair  prices,  but  none  that  could 
be  criticised  existed,  as  well  as  a  generous  but  not  full 
car  supply.  These  conditions  resulted  in  a  fair  profit 
to  all  concerned  and  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
losses  incurred  during  the  previous  months  of  the 
year. 
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November  and  December  were  affected  by  the  coun- 
try-wide strike  and  the  blight  of  government  control. 
This  latter  still  exists  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  result- 
ing in  a  greatly  depreciated  volume  of  business,  unbal- 
anced deliveries  to  consumers  and  a  maze  of  prices 
caused  by  unstudied  regulations.  However,  it  is  e.x- 
pected  that  this  control  will  soon  be  ended  and  con- 
fidence of  good  times  ahead  jirovails.  This  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  consumers  have  largely  used  up  the  abnor- 
mally large  stocks  accumulated  during  1918  and  1919 
and  that  while  not  many  have  yet  come  into  the  market 
they  will  soon  do  so  and  that  there  will  be  as  a  result  a 
greater  buying  demand  than  during  the  past  year. 

This  confidence  is  dampened  somewhat  by  the  fear  of 
fuel  oil  competition  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  oil 
will  seriously  affect  coal  in  certain  sections,  as  it  has 
done  already  in  some  localities.  It  has  made  serious 
inroads  upon  coal  in  New  England  during  1919  and  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  do  greater  damage  around 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in  1920. 

Many  of  the  largest  consumers  are  already  making 
installations  of  fuel  oil  burning  apparatus  and  others 
are  preparing  to  do  so.  It  is  imperative  that  coal  men 
bestir  themselves  to  meet  this  competition. 

Favorable  Prospects  Offset  Invasion  of  Oil 

To  offset  this  gloomy  outlook,  however,  is  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  new  factories  being  erected 
.as  well  as  additions  to  old  ones.  This  is  going  on  in 
practically  every  town  or  city  of  manufacturing  im- 
portance, and  may  to  a  large  extent  offset  the  loss  of 
those  customers  turning  to  oil. 

In  addition  to  this  there  exists  a  favorable  outlook  for 
e.xports.  For  the  two  months  previous  to  the  advent 
of  the  strike,  this  country  was  exporting  to  the  practical 
limit  of  the  pier  capacity  of  Hampton  Roads,  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  and  the  trade  naturally  looks  forward 
to  an  immediate  resumption  of  this  business.  The 
great  trouble,  however,  is  that  the  capacity  of  the  pier 
facilities  takes  care  of  but  a  limited  proportion  of  the 
mine  output  of  the  East  let  alone  of  the  country  or  of 
the  steamer  capacity.  This  available  business  will  there- 
fore be  constantly  annoyed  and  restricted  by  coal  con- 
gestion at  the  piers  and  the  resulting  embargoes  and 
necessity  of  the  use  of  the  permit  system.  This  will 
result  in  a  high  cost  of  operation,  heavy  detention 
charges  on  steamers,  disputes  between  shippers  and  ex- 
porters, damage  suits,  etc.  As  a  whole,  however,  the 
export  business  at  least  for  a  time  will  be  of  a  distinct 
benefit  to  the  coal  trade,  and  of  direct  advantage  to 
those  producing  the  high-grade  fuels  suitable  for  this 
class  of  business. 

The  demand  will  gradually  tone  down,  however,  unle-ss 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  exchange  situation.  If 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  granting  of  a  new  loan  of  the 
size  now  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  ($35,000,000,000) 
we  must  expect  another  100  per  cent  of  inflation  of 
values  running  the  full  gamut  from  wages  to  the  fin- 
ished product  of  all  commodities.  In  such  a  case  such 
inflation  might  affect  this  country  only,  as  it  will  be  the 
holder  of  the  securities  representing  the  loan.  Such  a 
situation  might  prove  to  be  extremely  embarrassing. 

The  labor  situation  is  unlikely  to  give  any  further 
trouble  for  1920  unless  there  is  further  inflation  as 
before  mentioned.  The  past  year  was  as  unfavorable 
for  the  miner  as  it  was  for  the  operator.  Both  suffered 
from  the  same  causes — lack  of  business  in  the  first  half 


of  the  year  followed  by  three  month.s  of  good  business 
and  then  a  strike  for  six  weeks.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
further  material  increase  in  wages  will  be  granted  if  the 
operators  present  fact.s  clearly  and  completely.  A  thor- 
ough investigation  is  almost  certain  to  develop  the  fact 
that  an  industrious  miner  can  earn  a  much  greater 
amount  of  money  with  the  same  effort  than  can  any 
other  man  equally  skilled.  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  miners  do  not  get  steady  work.  This  is  true 
to  a  con.siderable  extent — but  inquire  into  other  lines 
and  see  if  it  is  not  true  there  al.so. 

The  railroad  situation  affords  room  for  thought.  The 
trade  looks  forward  to  an  increase  in  rates  effective 
not  later  than  April  1  next.  What  this  increase  will  be 
on  coal  no  one  knows.  Many  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  roads  will  again  be  under  private  control,  but 
the  general  results  to  the  coal  trade  are  unlikely  to 
show  any  general  improvement.  In  fact  I  look  for  a 
poorer  average  car  supply  than  has  existed  under  the 
pooling  system  adopted  under  government  management. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  found  a  way  to  continue 
this  practice,  as  well  as  some  of  the  others  that  have 
been  recently  germinating  in  railroad  manipulation. 

It  is  expected  that  the  results  of  the  year's  work  on 
reclassifying  coals  in  the  pools  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
E.xchange  will  be  announced  in  the  near  future.  Oper- 
ators and  consumers  alike  are  showing  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  this  work.  I  am  in  position 
to  say  that  under  the  new  classification  a  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made,  although  there  will  be  some  irregu- 
larities to  be  ironed  out  pertaining  to  some  of  the  high 
volatile  fuels.  However,  it  can  safely  be  stated  that 
pooling  of  coal  has  come  to  stay  and  that  the  irregulari- 
ties will  be  removed  in  time  as  the  necessities  arise. 


ARTHUR  F.  RICE,  Comrmssioner  of  the  Coal 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City. 

WITH  the  war  at  an  end  and  the  passing  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  retail  coal  business  would  fall  back  into 
its  old  channels  and  comparatively  tame  existence.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  have  been  inaugurated 
here  and  put  into  effect  some  of  the  most  startling 
changes  along  constructive  lines  that  have  ever  occurred 
in  a  single  year.  Conservation,  co-operation  and  co-or- 
dination are  terms  that  took  on  a  new  and  more  sig- 
nificant meaning  during  the  war,  and  men  began — sub- 
consciously perhaps — to  apply  them  more  in  their  own 
affairs. 

The  economic  wisdom  of  combining  many  dealers  into 
a  few  concerns  had  often  been  discussed  in  years  gone 
by  and  a  few  abortive  attempts  made  to  bring  this 
about;  but  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  when  such  things 
as  overhead  expense,  long  hauls  and  the  unnecessary 
duplication  of  service  began  to  receive  the  serious  atten- 
tion they  deserved.  As  a  result  there  have  been 
absorbed  into  three  concerns  about  20  dealers,  or  about 
one-third  of  those  doing  business  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx.  While  it  may  be  too  soon  to  accurately  predict 
the  results  of  this  radical  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
retail  coal  business  in  this  city,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  both  the  trade  and  the  com- 
munity will  profit  by  it. 

The  coal  trade  has  for  some  time  believed — or  tried 
to  believe — that  fuel  oil  as  a  competitor  of  or  substitute 
for  coal  was  not  to  be  considered  as  worth  worrjing 
about;  in  fact,  a  good  many  arguments  have  been  dis- 
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covered  to  prove  this,  but  unfortunately  some  of  them 
are  unsound,  as  the  fuel  oil  people  have  proceeded  to 
demonstrate.  Here  in  New  York  a  start  has  already- 
been  made,  several  concerns  having  prepared  to  make 
the  change.  The  same  is  true  of  Chicago  and  several 
other  cities.  ( 

If  we  should  assume  that  oil  will  ultimately  displace 
any  considerable  amount  of  coal  here,  as  it  already  has 
in  many  other  places,  it  would  appear  that  the  dealers 
must  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives:  either  sit  by  and 
see  a  large  part  of  their  business  slip  away  from  them, 
or  handle  oil  themselves  in  connection  with  coal,  just  as 
they  now  deal  in  wood  and  other  fuels. 

The  marketing  of  the  steam  sizes  has  become  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  now.  with  fuel  oil  coming  into  the 
field,  the  problem  is  a  serious  one.  Even  the  soft  coal 
strike  did  not  noticeably  stimulate  trade  in  them,  but 
there  are  forces  at  work  which  I  believe  will  ultimately 
remedy  this  condition  to  a  large  extent. 

One  solution  would  be  to  utilize  the  small  sizes  in 
generating  electric  power  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines 
and  transmitting  it  to  the  large  cities.  The  briquetting 
problem  too  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  solved.  A 
still  broader  opportunity  lies  in  the  practical  and  grow- 
ing use  of  these  grades  in  the  form  of  pulverized  coal. 

There  is  still  another  means  of  helping  the  situation, 
namely,  the  utilization  of  buckwheat  No.  1  for  domestic 
purposes.  With  proper  appliances  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  buckwheat  should  not  be  absorbed  altogether 
in  this  way,  thus  taking  at  least  10  per  cent  out  of  a 
class  of  fuel  that  is  most  plentiful  and  adding  that 
amount  to  a  class  that  is  constantly  becoming  scarcer 
and  dearer.  This  is  a  proposition  in  which  the  whole- 
salers and  retailers  can  and  should  work  together. 

Unlike  most  industries,  the  coal  business  is  widely 
scattered  and  embraces  three  separate  and  distinct 
branches,  each  with  its  own  methods  and  policies  and 
sometimes  seeking  to  insure  its  own  prosperity  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  When  this  business  shall  have 
been  so  co-ordinated  that  the  producers,  carriers  and 
distributors  work  together  like  partners  in  one  big  con- 
cern, the  results,  in  economy,  efficiency  and  good  feel- 
ing, will  be  of  advantage  to  everj^body.  I  believe  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  some  of  these  results  will  be 
realized.  A  policy  which  is  manifestly  to  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  should  ultimately  prevail. 


C.  W.  PROCTOR,  President,  Calumet  Coal  Co.,  of 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  part  of  the  trade  whose  business  consists 
wholly,  or  in  part,  in  the  bunkering  of  vessels  at 
ports  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  will  long  remember 
the  year  1919. 

Bunkering  is  normally  fraught  with  more  hazards 
than  beset  any  other  branch  of  the  coal  trade,  but  the 
year  1919  contributed  so  many  additional  vicissitudes 
that  it  leaves  considerable  of  "frazzled"  news  behind  as 
it  passes. 

In  every  harbor  along  the  coast  labor  troubles  inter- 
rupted the  delivery  of  coal  either  wholly  or  in  part 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  In  New 
York  Harbor  critical  conditions  obtained  because  of  the 
second  protracted  strike  of  the  longshoremen. 

Barely  six  months  of  the  twelve  found  the  miners 
digging  coal,  and  tho.se  engaged  in  transporting  it  by 
water,  working  at  the  same  time. 

The  price  of  spot  bunkers  varied  somewhat  within  a 


range  of  about  two  dollars  a  ton.  Contracts  on  foreign 
owned  vessels  that  started  bravely  forth  at  $7.50  or 
thereabout,  the  maximum  Garfield  price  during  both 
periods  of  government  price  control,  fell  below 
$6  and  even  $5.50  spot  quotations  during  the 
spring  and  midsummer  period.  Red  hot  cables  from 
abroad  demanded  to  know  why  curi-ent  quotations 
should  vary  as  much  as  $2  from  the  price  of  a  contract. 
It  was  hard  to  explain  by  wire  3,000  miles  or  more  that 
these  quotations  were  made  on  single  barge  loads  of 
coal,  or  on  coal  for  a  single  bottom,  and  largely  by  con- 
cerns not  engaged  regularly  in  the  bunker  trade,  either 
able  or  willing  to  perform  bunkering  at  a  fair  price 
when  conditons  should  be  reversed.  However  this  con- 
dition led  to  the  abrogation  of  many  contracts  either 
wholly  or  in  part  as  regards  the  matter  of  price,  and 
led  to  the  birth  of  the  "sliding  scale  contract"  with  a 
maximum  of  the  old  $7.50  government  price,  and  such 
reductions  therefrom  as  the  buyer  could  obtain  and  the 
seller  agree  to  make. 

Prices  for  the  coming  year  are  lai'gely  "up  in  the  air." 
The  contracts  for  the  large  transatlantic  lines  are 
believed  to  have  been  closed  at  prices  well  in  advance  of 
$7  alongside,  and  those  who  closed  in  the  early  fall  at 
$6.50  are  surely  not  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  many 
vessels  on  their  contracts,  under  the  conditions  now 
ruling;  for  the  last  week  of  the  old  year  saw  owners 
begging  for  coal  at  the  old  maximum  price  of  $7.50 
alongside,  and  willing  to  pay  demurrage  at  the  loading 
port  in  excess  of  48  hr.  Recent  experiences  of  both 
owners  of  vessels  and  would-be  purveyors  of  bunker  coal 
should  tend  to  shake  out  of  the  business  the  concern  that 
believes  it  can  supply  coal  to  shipping  at  the  same  price 
it  can  to  buyers  ashore. 

Looking  Forward 

The  trade  looks  ahead  to  1920  with  the  hope  that  is 
half  a  prayer  that  the  temperamental  longshoremen  and 
his  friends  on  the  river  and  harbor  will  continue  in 
agreement  with  their  employers,  and  that  the  gentlemen 
who  dig  the  coal  and  their  friends  who  assist  them  in 
getting  their  product  to  pit  mouth  and  onto  the  railroad 
cars  may  consent  to  continue  at  some  stated  rate  that 
will  net  them  not  more  than  twice  the  salary  of  the 
professor  in  our  largest  universities. 

Fuel  oil  looms  large  on  the  horizon.  The  trade  hears 
daily  of  the  conversion  of  former  coal  burning  vessels 
to  fuel  oil.  Just  how  much  of  a  menace  oil  will  become 
is  largely  problematical  and  so  many  factors  enter  into 
the  matter  that  its  discussion  at  this  time  would  be 
idle.  The  available  supply  of  oil  is  largely  determined  by 
the  discovery  "of  new  wells,  the  life  of  any  being  of 
comparatively  short  duration.  Coal  being  a  fixed  quan- 
tity will  not  be  seriously  disturbed  except  during  dull 
markets,  when  the  tonnage  already  lost  may  be  a  factor 
to  some  extent. 

With  a  peace  actually  completed  and  proclaimed, 
credits  established  here  for  the  nations  needing  in 
abundance  everything  that  we  have,  the  trade  would 
look  forward  with  renewed  confidence  to  1920.  At  the 
present  writing  this  seems  not  unlikely  in  the  near 
future,  and  this  situation,  labor  in  this  country  consent- 
ing, would  portend  a  steady  uninterrupted  movement  of 
shipping  from  our  shores  which  would  mean  necessarily 
business  in  the  wa.v  of  bunker  coal. 

The  days  of  governmental  control  seem  to  be 
numbered.  This  will  be  something  to  be  thankful  for 
in  1920. 
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Anthracite  Conditions  in  1919 


By  Edward  W.  Parker 


Dli-ectoi-  of  til. 


Iliir.iiu  of  AnlliradU-   Iiiforiiiiilliin. 
I'hilii.l.lijhla.  I'll. 


THANKS  to  the  Iouk  established  influence  of  the  An- 
thraciteBoard  of  Conciliation  for  fairness  in  deal- 
ing with  labor  problems  the  representatives  of  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  on  the  board  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  1919,  proposed  to  their  fellow  members 
representing  the  operators  that  the  terms  of  the  supple- 
mental agreement  of  Nov.  15,  1918  (supplemental  to 
the  agreement  of  May  5,  191G),  should  remain  in  effect 
until  .March  31,  1920,  when  the  basic  agreement  of  Ma.v 
5,  191(5,  will  terminate.  In  view  of  the  continued  high 
cost  of  living  (to  provide  for  which  the  increases  in 
wages  granted  by  the  supplemental  agreement  of  Nov. 
15,  1918,  had  been  made), 
the  proposition  submitted 
by  the  mine-workers  w  a  s 
acceded  to  and  on  Sept.  29 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Phila- 
delphia the  wage  scale 
agreed  upon  the  previous 
November  was  extended 
until  March  31,  1920,  and 
the  continuous  operation  of 
the  anthracite  mines 
throughout  the  winter  of 
1919-20  was  assured. 

The  only  disturbing  inci- 
dent in  the  otherwise  even 
tenor  of  anthracite  produc- 
tion and  distribution  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1919 
was  one  of  psychological 
conception    following    the 

relinquishment  on  Feb.  1  of  the  governmental  control 
and  supervision  of  the  hard-coal  industry.  From  the 
effect  on  the  trade  that  immediately  followed  the  releas- 
ing action  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  it  might  have 
been  inferred  that  buyers  of  anthracite,  both  dealers 
r.nd  consumers,  had  the  firm  impression  that  the  prices 
of  anthracite  had  been  maintained  at  highei-  levels  than 
conditions  of  the  trade  warranted  and  that  with  the 
withdrawal  of  Government  support  of  such  prices  sub- 
stantial declines  w^ould  naturally  follow. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tion toward  the  anthracite  industrj'  was  not  so  well 
understood  or  appreciated  by  dealers  and  consumers  as 
it  was  by  those  engaged  in  production.  When  the  prices 
of  bituminous  coal  were  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tor, consideration  was  given  to  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  various  important  districts  and 
prices  adjusted  accordingly,  the  only  real  injury  done 
to  the  industry  being  the  temporary  dislocation  of 
markets  through  a  zoning  system  of  distribution.  In 
the  fixing  of  anthracite  prices  practically  no  considera- 
tion was  given  to  costs  of  production  nor  to  the  fact 
that  a  material  part  of  the  output  was  being  produced 
not  only  without  profit,  but  at  a  loss. 

In  November,  1917,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
give  the  mine  workers  an  advance  in  wages  in  order 
to  meet  their  increased  living  expenses,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  wage  increases  then  made  would  add  approxi- 
mately 4oc.  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  production.  The 
Fuel      Administrator,    however,    evidently      considered 


that  the  anthracite  operators  had  estimated  this  cost 
favorably  to  themselves  and  permitted  an  advance  of 
only  30  cents  a  ton.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by 
K.  y.  Norris  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  that  from  figures  taken  from  the  books  of 
companies  producing  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  total 
output,  the  actual  increase  in  labor  cost  due  to  the 
increased  wages  was  70. 3c.  per  ton,  or  more  than  40e. 
per  ton  that  was  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

In  November,  1918,  it  was  found  that  because  of  the 
continual  advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  a  further  ad- 
vance in  wages  as  a  so- 
called  "war  bonus"  was 
necessary  in  order  to  keep 
the  men  in  the  mines,  since 
higher  wages  offered  else- 
where were  alluring  many 
workers  from  t  h  e  anthra- 
cite fields.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  advance 
then  proposed  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  producing 
the  entire  output  74c.  a  ton, 
or  $1.05  if  spread  only  over 
the  prepared  sizes.  This 
time  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tor permitted  the  advance 
of  $1.05  on  prepared  sizes, 
but  did  not  permit  any 
additional  advance  in  price 
to  make  up  for  the  losses 
.sustained  through  the  agreement  of  the  year  before. 

It  was  not  until  the  Fuel  Administrator  was  laying 
down  the  burden  of  his  responsibilities  on  Jan.  31, 
1919,  that  he  made  belated  amends  for  the  injustice 
which  had  been  done  to  the  anthracite  industry  by  his 
Administration.  He  then  admitted  that  the  prices 
allowed  for  anthracite  were  not  high  enough  to  permit 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  output  to  be  mined  at  a 
profit.  It  might  be  well  to  quote  here  the  exact  words 
of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  issued  at  the  time  he  re- 
linquished control  of  the  production,  prices,  and  dis- 
tribution of  anthracite.    He  said: 

"For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  fair  Increase  in  price  to 
■  over  tlie  increase  in  wages  recommended  by  tlie  W'ar  Labor 
I:oard  last  October,  an  examination  was  made  to  determine  the 
costs  of  the  various  anthracite-producing  companies.  The  result 
of  this  examination  sliowed  that  the  general  increases  In  the 
prioi'  of  materials  and  labor  have  raised  the  cost  of  mining 
anthracite  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  the  companies  were  not 
receiving  a  fair  return  and  that  some  producers  of  necessary 
<oh1  were  actually  sustaining  a  loss  on  the  sale  of  coal  at  Govern- 
ment prices,  in  spite  of  the  two  increases  allowed  on  account 
of  tlie  advances  to  labor. 

"Tlie  above  statement  is  made  •  •  •  out  of  fairness  to 
tliose  companies  who  have  patriotically  kept  up  their  production 
to  war  needs,  even  at  a  cost  which  resulted  in  many  Instances 
in  a  loss,  not  only  by  Individuals,  but  also  by  some  of  the 
railroad    companies     •      •      • 

"Had  the  Fuel  Administration's  active  control  over  maximum 
prices  on  anthracite  coal  been  continued,  the  cost  examination 
abfjve  referred  to  shows  that  it  would  have  been  necessary,  on 
till-  basis  of  the  present  wage  scale,  to  raise  these  maximum 
juices  possibly  as  much  as  50c.  a  ton  •  •  •  to  prevent 
(Iniinclal  embarrassment  and  perhaps  the  closing  of  operations, 
proiiucing  a  substantial  per  cent  of  the  necessary  anthracite 
outpuL" 

This  statement  did  not  receive  the  publicity  through 
the  daily  press  that  it  should  have  had,  though  it  was 
published  as  an  advertisement  in  most  of  the  leading 
dailies   in   the   anthracite   consuming   territory.      Con- 
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sumers  accordingly  did  not  realize  that  there  would 
not  only  be  no  general  reduction  in  the  prices  of  an- 
thracite, but  that  on  the  other  hand,  as  shown  by  the 
statement  of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  advances  were 
justified  and  would  probably  be  made.  In  addition  to 
the  hope  for  a  reduction  in  prices,  there  was  the  fact 
that  on  account  of  the  abnormally  mild  weather  of  the 
winter  then  closing,  the  majority  of  the  consumers  in 
the  anthracite-burning  territory  had  sufficient  supplies 
of  coal  on  hand  to  carry  them  over  until  the  warm 
weather.  Not  only  did  dealers  and  consumers  stop 
buying,  but  orders  already  placed  were  cancelled. 

The  effect  of  these  combined  influences  was  that  the 
production  of  anthracite  in  February  and  March  was 
scarcely  65  per  cent  of  normal,  the  shipments  in  each 
month  being  less  than  4,000,000  gross  tons,  against  ap- 
proximately 6,000,000  tons  under  normal  conditions. 
The  aggregate  loss  in  output  in  these  two  months  was 
between  4,000.000  and  5,000,000  gross  tons,  a  deficiency 
that  was  for  the  time  being  well  taken  care  of  by  the 
surplus  carried  over  by  domestic  consumers  as  a  result 
of  the  mild  weather  vv'hich  prevailed  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter. 


KOOT  OF  Nil.  1   siiAir.  i,ij()_\iis  mini;,  iii:i,a\vark. 

LACKAWAXXA  &  WESTERN  R.R.  CO. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  a  vigorous  "Buy 
Early"  campaign  was  inaugurated.  Although  this  was 
somewhat  unorganized,  it  proved  effective,  for  early  in 
April  market  conditions  changed  for  the  better  almost 
as  suddenly  as  they  had  changed  for  the  worse  ten 
weeks  before,  and  after  about  April  10  the  demand 
for  domestic  sizes  was  fully  up  to  the  supply",  indicat- 
ing that  the  buying  movement  started  none  too  early 
and  that  the  "Buy  Early"  campaign  was  justified.  It 
was  felt,  and  rightly,  that  if  consumers  delayed  laying 
in  their  supplies  for  the  present  winter  it  would  be  a 
physical  impossibility  for  the  mines  to  produce  the 
tonnage  needed  for  the  anthracite  consuming  public. 
As  it  happened,  no  serious  inconvenience  has  resulted. 

The  enforced  idleness  at  the  mines  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient duration  to  cause  discontent  among  the  miners, 
but  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  said  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient only  to  provide  a  season  of  needed  vacation  and 
rest,  for  these  men  had  put  in  two  strenuous  years  in 
loyal  and  praiseworthy  efforts  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
demands  growing  out  of  the  world  war.  It  also  fur- 
nished   opportunity    for   needed   repairs   and    for   the 


prosecution  of  development  work  that  had  been  neg- 
lected under  the  stress  of  securing  maximum  production. 

In  spite  of  the  decreased  production  in  February 
pnd  March  the  output  for  the  year  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  pre-war  records.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  production  in  1919  amounted  to  77,200,000  tons, 
a  decrease  as  compared  with  1916,  the  latest  normal 
year,  of  only  about  1,000,000  tons,  and  this,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  was  negligible  as  it  was  more  than 
made  up  in  the  supplies  carried  over  by  consumers  from 
the  previous  winter. 

The  annual  production  of  anthracite  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  has  been  as  follows: 

Year  Gro.ss  Tons  Year  Gross  Tons 

1901 60,24  2.560  1911 80.771.488 

1902 36.940.710  1912 75,322.855 

1903 66,61.^.454  1913 81.718.680 

1904 65,318,490  1914 81,090.631 

1905 69,339,152  1915 79.4  59.876 

1906 63,645,010  1916 78,195,083 

1907 76.432,4  21  1917 88,939,811 

1908 74,347,102  1918 88,237,575 

1909 72,374,249  1919 77. 200. 000* 

1910 75,433.246 

•Partly  estimated. 


'An  exrcptlon  to  this  should  be  noted  In  regard  to  pea  coal 
which  drogKed  throughout  the  entire  ye.nr.  The  supply  of  steam 
sizc.i  wa.s  constantly  In  exces.R  of  demand  even  during  the  six 
weeks  of  Idleness  among  the  bituminous  miners.  The  territory 
that  consumes  the  larger  part  of  th<'  anthracite  production  was 
not  seriously  affected  by  the  strike  In  the  bituminous  flelds. 


Wankie  Coal  Field  of  Rhodesia 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Midland  Junior  Mining  Engi- 
neers, held  at  Sheffield  University  on  Monday,  Major  B. 
Lightfoot  gave  a  paper  upon  the  "Wankie  Coal  Field  of 
Rhodesia,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  showed  that  the 
coal  was  not  of  the  same  age  as  English  coal,  but  was 
deposited  whilst  the  Fermain  and  Triassic  rocks  were 
being  formed.  The  coal  was  only  formed  in  the  deepest 
hollows — in  big  lakes  in  these  hollows — and  later  all 
was  covered  up  by  the  forest  sandstones.  The  floor 
consisted  chiefly  of  granite  and  schist,  in  which  were 
found  all  the  gold  mines. 

The  haulage  was  so  great  that  Wankie  was  the  only 
developed  coalfield,  and  this  had  212  miles  haulage  to 
Bulawayo.  The  mine  was  still  the  only  coal  producer  in 
Rhodesia.  The  coal  was  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  had 
a  high  calorific  value,  being  superior  to  any  Transvaal 
coal,  equal  to  the  best  Natal  coal,  and,  but  for  its  high 
percentage  of  ash,  would  be  equal  to  Welsh  coal.  Taking 
the  average  of  21  analyses,  the  following  was  shown: 
Fixed  carbon,  66.13  per  cent;  volatile  matter,  20.38  per 
cent;  moisture,  0.88  per  cent;  ash,  10.61  per  cent;  sul- 
phur, 2.00  per  cent.  Calorific  value,  13.23  lbs.  of  water 
evaporated. 

As  the  resei-ves  of  coal  in  the  area  were  far  ahead  of 
present  requirements,  no  attempt  had  been  made  at  the 
colliery  to  make  a  definite  estimate  of  them.  A.  R. 
Thompson  (general  manager  at  the  colliery)  estimated 
that  the  coal  extended  through  a  low-lying  area  between 
the  mine  and  the  Dekka  River,  a  tract  roughly  25  miles 
in  extent.  He  deducted  losses  in  working,  and  allowed 
4,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  sq.mi.  so  that  there  would  be 
100,000,000  tons  in  this  area  alone. 

H.  B.  Maude  gave  201,200,000  tons  as  the  reserve  in 
the  area.  It  was  estimated  that  coal  was  to  be  found 
throughout  an  area  of  150  sq.mi.  without  the  limits  of 
the  field  being  reached  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
This  would  raise  the  estimate,  adopting  Mr.  Thompson's 
view  for  the  tonnage  per  sq.mi.,  to  600,000,000  tons. 
In  view  of  the  immense  reserve  of  coal  still  existing  at 
Wankie,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  attempt  would  be 
made  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  cancealed  coalfield, 
but  if  ever  such  an  attempt  were  made  the  structures 
brought  out  by  the  mapping  of  the  Wankie  coal  field 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  sites  for  bore- 
holes.— The  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review. 
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Anthracite  ill  New  Eiiglaiul  in  J  919 


By  G.  G.  WOLKINS 

Boston,  Mass. 


USUAL  plans  for  distribution  were  set  awry  during 
1919.  The  unfortunate  experiment  with  the 
Reading  barges  at  Port  Reading  and  the  two 
protracted  wage  controversies  cost  New  Englan-i 
heavily,  both  in  increased  charges  and  in  diminished 
receipts.  Retailers  were  kept  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
supply  until  almost  the  very  end  of  December,  and 
probably  there  never  was  a  year  when  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer was  so  eager  to  buy  early  and  heavily.  During 
the  period  beginning  Sept.  1  the  all-rail  deliveries  were 
much  heavier  than  the  year  previous  and  did  much  to 
allay  anxiety.  After  April  there  was  a  sustained  insist- 
ent demand  for  domestic  sizes,  which  kept  up  until 
Dec.  15. 

The  year  began  with  a  daily  average  of  330  cars  all- 
rail,  most  requirements  comfortably  supplied,  and  con- 
fidence every v'- ere  that  1919  would  prove  an  ea.sy 
season.    AUotmc.  .s  made  by  the  fuel  authorities  were 

APPR0X1M.\TE  COST  OF  READI.NG  COAL  ALONGSIDE  BOSTON 
nVRING    1919 


Whiti-  Ash 


Broken . .  . 
Eiig  . .  .  , 
Stove. , . , 
Chestnut. 
I'ea    


.Ian.  I 
$10.01 
9  61 
9  86 
9  96 
8;?  I 


Apr.  15 
$9   17 

9.02 
9.27 
9  37 
8.43 


Sept.  I 
$9.67 
9.52 
9.77 
9.87 
8  79 


Dec.  31 
$9  94 

9  79 
:0.04 
10    14 

9.05 


soon  withdrawn,  restrictions  were  off,  and  distribution 
was  once  again  left  to  trade  channels.  The  generally 
mild  winter  made  demand  uncertain  and  more  than 
once  there  were  cold  snaps  that  caught  several  of  these 
timid  buyers  without  adequate  stocks,  but  by  February 
all  anxiety  was  ended  and  the  market  was  abundantly 
supplied. 

The  "independent"  shippers,  in  particular,  found  the 
going  hard.  Through  two  years  of  a  steady  demand 
they  had  taken  in  many  instances  the  limit  of  price 
for  both  coal  and  freight,  and  now  that  there  was  a 
surplus  of  broken,  egg,  and  pea  sizes,  their  efforts  to 
move  them  were  unavailing.  The  retailers  were  relieved 
that  they  were  no  longer  dependent  upon  these  sources. 

The  last  eight  days  of  January  saw  the  movement 
jumping  to  511  cars  all-rail,  and  there  was  a  corres- 
pondingly improved  volume  by  water.     Over-shipments 

ANTHR.*.CITE  MOVEMENT  ALL-R.\IL  THROUGH  NEW  ENGLAND 
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1918 
Xo.  of  Cars 


1919 
No.  of  Cars 


January .  . 
Februarj" . 

March 

.\prii 

Xfay 

June 

July 

.\UKU8t  .  .  . 

September 
October. . 
November 
December 


.\verage  No.  of  cars  monthly.  .\ug.  I-Dec.  31.  or 

in  gross  tons 

45  gross  tons  to  a  car   .  


18,364 
16,283 
13,688 
11,158 
11,595 


14.217 
639.768  k- 


12.825 
577.125  g.-(- 


were  frequent;  orders  that  buyers  had  forgotten  to 
cancel  were  shipped  to  the  limit,  and  demand  even  for 
the  range  sizes  eased  up  notably,  not  only  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  but  in  this  territorj'  as  well. 
January  retail  deliveries  were  about  one-third  normal 
and  orders  melted  away  like  snow  in  July.  It  was  clear 
by  Feb.  10  that  the  bottom  had  dropped  out,  for  the 


house  trade  was  off  50  per  cent;  "the  last  third"  of 
fuel  regulation  fame  was  a  myth,  and  continued  mild 
weather  along  with  the  psychology  of  the  situation 
induced  Boston  tlealers  to  rt-duce  i)rice8. 

A  campaign  of  newspaper  advertising  on  the  part  of 
operators  doubtless  did  much  to  start  retail  buying  in 
the  spring.     The  object  was  to  lay   a   foundation   for 
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F.o.b.  mines,  net  Umt* 

F.o  b.  iiiinei*,  griiMt  loiiii 

Rail  fri'iKht  to  Lawn  ncc.  Mats.  (I»  in- 

cludt<l)  .  

ituil  freiKht,  niinm  to  .Norfolk,  Va.  (tax 

in<-lu<led)  

.SteaiiiiTrute.  Norffilk-Ui^«ti  n 
Tax 

ln,«uranre 

.Sellingrunimiwicn. 

pisrhitrt;inic,  Boatt  ii 

Tax  on  (lischtirging 

Rail  freight,  Bimtoii-Lau  ri  i  r, 

Tax  on  rail  freight 


All-Hail 

Kail-Water^Ki 

(Standard 

ilUr  Vein,  I'a  ) 

If 

ocahontaa) 

$2  95 

$2  35 

3.304 

• 

2  632 

t 

4    12 

2  06 

2  00 

06 

0} 

168 

.166 
.35 
.01 
1.05 

.0} 

Total 


$7  592 


M  39 


monthly  advances  beginning  May  1,  and  more  or  less 
discussion  was  occasioned.  The  publicity  given  parts 
of  Dr.  "Garfield's  farewell  address  was  particularly  the 
subject  of  comment,  and  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
that  too  much  reliance  had  been  placed  upon  cost  esti- 
mates submitted  by  small  operators  who  had  not  been 
able  to  sell  coal  in  competition.  In  other  words,  there 
seemed  a  disposition  to  lift  prices  so  that  any  operator 
could  mine  at  a  profit,  whether  his  particular  output 
was  necessary  or  not.  All  this,  however,  was  at  a  time 
when  there  was  plenty  of  "free"  coal.  Two  months 
later,  when  the  demand  was  certain  to  be  acute  and  the 
advance  had  materialized  there  was  less  comment.  The 
cry  was — "Get  coal  forward." 

Through  February  and  March  when  a  considerable 
tonnage  might  have  been  taken  on  by  retailers  with 
good  storage  facilities  the  attitude  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  with  respect  to  barge  freights  had  a 
discouraging  effect.  On  Dec.  28,  1918,  at  a  time  when 
in  -the  open  market  freights  had  receded  because  of 
surplus  bottoms  the  Government  representatives  ad- 
vanced rates  to  points  east  of  Newburyport  from  New 
York  on  railroad-owned  transportation  30c.,  making  the 
new  rate  to  Portland  $2.10.  The  "open"  rate  to  Boston 
was  $1.25  to  $1.35.  The  result  was  that  the  railroad- 
owned  barges  swung  at  anchor  and  were  not  used  at  all 
except  for  emergencies.  In  consequence  collieries  were 
shut  down  for  from  three  to  four  days  a  week,  when, 
had  a  different  policy  been  followed,  some  of  the  con- 

RECEIPTS  OF  ANTHRACITK  COAL  BV  ItAIL  AT  BOSTON 

1918  1919 

Januar>' 

Februar>*.  .  . 
-March 
April 
May 
June,  - 

July 

August 
September.    , 

October 

November 

December .' *. . .  . 

Total  314.410  257.841 

TOTAL 

1917 217.408  1915 , 192,442 

1916 292.599  1914.... 192.426 


33,453 

22.516 

23.188 

16.483 

42,526 

11.622 

23,256 

16,103 

20,482 

26,017 

15,527 

33,994 

33,420 

23,861 

28,581 

14.628 

26,259 

17,918 

29,348 

24.845 

17.630 

26.933 

20,740 

22,561 
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BITlMIXOrs  MUVKMKNT  ALL-ilAlI.  THRnrGH   NEW  ENGLAND 
GATEWAYS 

Number  of  Cais. 
I9I8  1919 

January 

February 

March 

April t 

May 

Juiif  

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


13,886 

7.665 

8,7?7 

l.tS") 

11.997 

10.045 

11.243 

12.461 

15.690 

9.640 

15,415 

8.582 

5.657 

6,999 

3.882 

Average  for  5  months,  Aug.  I— Deo.  31 10  745  10  377 

Or,  in  gross  tons,  av.  45  gross  tons  to  a 

CHr 483.525  gross  tons  499.965  gr.iss  tors 

gesUon  which  followed  later  in  the  season  might  easily 
have  been  avoided.  This  was  another  comment  on  Gov- 
ernment operation. 

On  AprjJ  5,  just  at  a  time  when  the  trade  was  begin- 
ning- to  despair  of  an  equitable  decision,  the  producing 
companies  forced  a  reduction  in  the  Boston  rate  from 
$1.80  to  $1.25;  the  Portland  rate,  from  $2.10  to  $1,35, 
and  the  Providence  rate,  to  $1.15  from  $1.75.  The 
effect  was  immediate;  orders  poured  in,  although  water 
.shipments  started  very  slowly.  The  mines  were  once 
more  on  full  time,  but  with  the  heavj'  movement  all-rail 
it  took  a  fortnight  to  get  supplies  running  in  volume 
to  the  piers.  In  addition,  April  deliveries  were  far 
behind  normal,  thereby  imposing  a  handicap  on  .ship- 
ments later  in  the  season. 

Another  long-awaited  move  was  made  on  May  1  when 
the  Reading  fleet  resumed  operation  from  Philadelphia, 
and  the  trade  now  had  good  reason  to  feel  that  at  last 
things  were  in  shape  for  an  effective  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution. The  whole  area  using  anthracite,  however, 
made  insistent  demand  at  the  same  time  and  instead 
of  making  the  customary  heavy  spring  shipments  East, 
the  pressure  on  producers  was  so  strong  that  they  could 
only  spread  the  output  in  such  a  way  as  would  meet 
with  least  criticism.  Shipments  noticeably  slowed  up  in 
New  England  as  there  was  a  shortage  of  the  egg  size 
for  which  there  is  the  strongest  spring  demand. 

An  ominous  feature  of  the  early  spring  trade  was 
the  summary  announcement  that  750,000  tons  of  loco- 
motive fuel  would  have  to  be  carried  in  the  same  Read- 
ing barges  so  much  relied  upon  for  the  movement  of 
anthracite.  Had  the  order  from  Washington  been 
carried  out  there  would  have  been  a  howl  from  this 
whole  section.  At  the  time  there  were  eighty  to  ninety 
Shipping  Board  steamers  lying  idle,  and  these  could 
just  as  well  have  been  used  then  for  carrying  railroad 
fuel,  as  they  were  later  on.  Reading  barges  were 
cheaper,  and  in  part  as  a  result  of  this  policy  the  public 
dependent  upon  this  fleet  for  anthracite  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  Shipping  Board  rate  on  steamers  in  order 
to  get  the  domestic  sizes  in  suflScient  volume. 

Demand  continued  unabated  through  summer  and 
fall.  Applications  filed  in  the  cities  were  beyond  all 
precedent.  Thanks  to  ample  stocks  carried  over,  there 
were  dealers  who  delivered  in  April  one-fifth  to  one- 
sixth  of  their  normal  tonnage  for  the  year,  and  yet 
most  rehandlers  at  water  points  got  during  the  same 
month  barely  5  per  cent  of  their  yearly  requirements. 
Smaller  New  York  shippers,  growing  restive  under 
excessive  car  service  and  delays  at  the  loading  piers 
were  naturally  inclined  to  favor  the  all-rail  route  and 
more  than  a  few  retail  dealers  with  expensive  wharf 
propertie.s  suffered  from  this  situation  and  saw  only 
too  frequently  barges  carrjing  "independent"  coal. 


In  July  the  situation  grew  even  more  tense.  Premi- 
ums were  advanced  from  $1.00  to  $1.25,  and  later  still 
they  climbed  to  $1.75,  but  the  output  let  down  gener- 
ally around  the  holiday,  and  it  was  usual  for  bottoms 
to  wait  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  for  cargo.  Reading 
barges  scheduled  to  load  anthracite  were  frequently 
turned  over  to  bituminous  shippers,  and  dealers  began 
to  take  pea  coal,  in  almost  a  state  of  desperation. 

The  propaganda  of  bituminous  operators  also  had  its 
bearing,  for  to  the  public  eye  coal  is  coal,  and  in  display 
advertisements  the  word  "bituminous"  left  out,  gave 
the  widespread  impression  that  cars  and  men  were  idle 
because  of  lack  of  orders  for  anthracite. 

In  August  there  came  a  new  blow  because  the  Rail- 
road Administration  could  not  see  the  way  clear  to  pay 
marine  workers  the  same  scale  that  the  Shipping  Board 
had  agreed  to  pay  in  July.  The  result  was  a  full  30-day 
suspension  of  the  movement  of  railroad-owned  barges. 
Two  tows  got  away  on  Aug.  5  from  Philadelphia,  but 
they  were  the  only  sailings  for  a  full  month.  It  was 
well  the  public  at  the  time  did  not  realize  how  small 

RECEIPTS  OF  GROSS  TONS  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL  BY  SEA  AT 
BOSTON 


—  Philadelphia — • 
1918  1919 

Januarj' 10.122          2,702 

February 21,754     

March 68.966 

April 34.132 

Mav 41,111 

June 28,644 

July 31,934 

August 46,41 1 

September 4,825 

October 5,569 

November 2,448 

December 5,200 

Total 301,116 

*  Not  complete. 

1917 473.853 

1916 524.220 

1915 548.689 

1914 624.798 

1913 582,183 

1912 579.778 


4,923 
26,668 
29,760 
42,894 

5,973  . 
29,479 
10,413 

6,525 
28,085* 


.—-New 

1918 

20,600 

24,082 

39,349 

66,923 

99,860 
104,290 
101,943 

79.776 
106,064 

81.502 

72.829 

63.833 


York — 
1919 
77.787 
39.889 
20,820 
50,704 
96,370 
81,938 
74,238 
80,752 
84,036 
66,964 
94,495 
71,423* 


Total 

1918  1919 


30,722 
45,836 
108,315 
101,055 
140,971 
132,934 
133,877 
126,187 
1  10,889 
87,071 
75,277 
69.033 


80.489 

39,889 

20,820 

55,627 

123,038 

111,698 

117,132 

86,725 

113,515 

77,377 

101,020 

99,508* 


187,422     861,051       839,416   1,162,167    1,026,838 


TOTAL 


914,806 

956.676 

960,331 

1,094,241 

1,094,128 

1,054,378 


1,388,660 
1,480,896 
1,509,960 
1,719,099 
1,676,311 
1,554,156 


were  stocks  at  this  end.  At  length,  on  Sept,  3,  a  settle- 
ment was  made,  on  the  Shipping  Board  basis,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  and  for  a  month  fleet  movement 
proceeded  with  reasonable  smoothness.  At  the  end  of 
September  a  dispute  over  wages  of  marine  engineers 
again  paralyzed  railroad-owned  transportation,  this 
time  for  sixty  days.  The  difference  was  adjusted  late 
in  November,  and  during  the  balance  of  the  year  the 
barges  moved  with  a  certain  regularity. 

For  the  most  part,  buyers  were  unresponsive  in  1919 
to  steam  sizes.  Buckwheat  moved  more  easily  than 
either  rice  or  barley,  and  not  even  drastic  cuts  in  prices 
of  the  latter  could  induce  any  comprehensive  sales  until 
December,  when  the  bituminous  wage  trouble  took  an 
acute  turn.  The  fluny  lasted  but  a  week,  however, 
although  some  considerable  tonnage  of  pea  was  moved 
as  well  as  junior  size.-'. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  cost  of  anthra- 
cite is  relatively  so  little  higher  than  at  the  close  of 
1918.  Shippers  with  established  connections  enjoyed  a 
favorable  year,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  public  was  finally 
served.  Coal  enough  cannot  be  mined  in  a  single  month 
to  provide  everybody  with  a  year's  supply.  If  in  1920 
we  can  be  permitted  the  u.se  of  facilities  we  already 
have  the  problem  of  distribution  will  be  reasonably 
simple.  The  trade  looks  forward  to  March  1  with  a 
certain  wistfulness,  for  it  is  realized  that  under  private 
management  there  will  be  less  experimenting  and  more 
regard  for  service. 
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Trade  Conditions  in  New  England  in 


1919 


By  G.  G.  WoLKiNs 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SURFEIT  \vi{h  which  New  England  was 
favored  in  war-time  was  easily  the  controlling 
factor  in  1919.  The  trade  was  for  the  most  part 
unhampered  by  the  close  supervision  that  character- 
ized the  year  previous;  but  even  with  embargoes, 
marine  strikes,  and  finally  a  widespread  suspension  of 
mining  there  was  no  active  demand  that  lasted  more 
than  a  fortnight.  Reserves  were  ample.  The  re-birth 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  on  Oct.  30  had  little  effect 
in  New  England,  except  for  a  momentary  scare  that 
had  no  real  basis  in  fact. 

Until  the  slightly  accelerated  buying  in  July  the 
market  dragged  heavily,  chiefly  because  of  the  glut 
forced  upon  us  in  the  fall  of  1918,  and  at  no  time  dur- 
ing the  12  months  was  New  England  without  at  least 
a  full  75  to  90  days'  supply.  During  most  of  the  year 
stocks  averaged  40  to  60  days  more.  There  was  only 
the  wholesale  and  needless  withholding  of  deliveries 
during  November-December  to  give  the  trade  even 
the  remote  promise  of  a  sustained  active  market.  When 
cars  were  eventually  released  it  was  realized  another 
60  days  would  elapse  before  any  current  demand  could 
be  developed. 

All-Rail  Movement  Heavily  Increased 

The  really  outstanding  feature  was  the  heavily  in- 
creased movement  all-rail,  followed  necessarily  by 
diminished  tonnages  coastwise.  It  worked  havoc  with 
the  unpractised  figuring  of  those  outside  the  trade 
who  aspired  to  be  masters  of  distribution,  but  by  the 
trade  it  was  readily  understood  as  the  logical  result  of 
one  or  two  simple  factors.  The  Port  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  alone  showed  in  eight  months  water  receipts 
diminished  by  800,000  tons.  Half  of  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  increased  fuel  supply  that  the  New  Haven 
R.R.  took  all-rail  for  the  region  formerly  served 
from  Providence,  allowance  being  made  for  decreased 
consumption. 

Fuel  oil  in  1919  displaced  approximately  200,000  tons 


of  1918  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  and  a  like 
tonnage  is  surely  accounted  for  by  shifts  of  commer- 
cial coal  to  the  all-rail  route.  So  it  was  throughout 
Tidewater  New  England,  although  oil  distribution  was 
centred  within  certain  areas,  and  all-rail  deliveries 
were  general.  There  were  the  ships,  a  great  surplus  of 
them,  and  Shipping  Board  rates  were  reduced  early  in 
the  year,  but  all-rail  delivery  was  still  much  cheaper! 
industries  that  had  bought  water  coal  uniformly  for  a 
generation  were  led  in  1919  to  buy  all-rail  e.xclusively. 
Hence  there  was  a  big  increase  through  the  five  gate- 
ways, an  aggregate  tonnage  never  equalled  in  normal 
years. 

Bituminous  Trade  Was  Slow 

Speaking  broadly,  the  seaboard  bituminous  trade  was 
slow  and  apathetic  the  whole  season.  Early,  the  weight 
of  opinion  was  all  against  buying  fuel  that  would  not 
be  required  for  several  months,  and  there  was  too  great 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  steam-users  to  get  clear  of  coal 
then  on  their  dumps  to  warrant  purchases  until  the 
market  was  more  nearly  established.  Not  only  did  the 
railroads  cease  buying,  but  actual  consumption  was 
materially  less  because  of  very  much  reduced  traffic. 
Mild  weather  and  the  curtailment  in  manufacturing 
of  all  kinds  also  had  their  combined  effect.  The  Gov- 
ernment price  began  to  be  shaded  for  medium  grades, 
but  as  the  season  advanced  it  grew  increasingly  clear 
there  would  be  much  more  discrimination  than  had 
been  the  case  since  the  first  upward  swing  nearly  four 
years  ago.  By  the  end  of  January  it  was  evident  sacri- 
fices would  gladly  be  made  by  many  operators  to  get 
orders  for  current  shipment.  The  possibility  of  labor 
tie-ups  and  light  output  were  used  as  arguments,  but 
the  trade  was  as  unresponsive  as  at  any  time  in  its 
history. 

Railroad  management,  in  particular,  began  to  out- 
line a  distinct  change  of  policy  with  regard  to  fuel  pur- 
chase.     Several   long-term   contracts   were   allowed   to 
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lapse  and  this  was  especially  true  of  coal  coming  by 
water.  In  view  of  conditions  this  attitude  could  occa- 
sion no  surprise.  No  responsible  buyer  could  at  that 
time  obligate  himself  on  marine  freights  that  had  been 
established  during  the  height  of  war  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  shortage  of  shipping.  One  road,  using 
250,000  tons  a  year,  reported  a  6-months'  reserve,  and 
in  a  measure  this  was  true  of  practically  all  the  New 
England  lines.  It  was  not  until  late  March  that  there 
were  any  significant  developments.  Bids  to  furnish 
one  of  the  railroads  for  a  stated  tonnage  for  April 
ranged  from  $1.60  per  net  ton  on  Fairmont  to  $1.85  on 
coal  from  the  Greensburg  district.  These  prices  were 
so  much  lower  than  quotations  in  the  open  market  that 
they  were  bound  to  react  unfavorably  on  commercial 
buyers.  It  had  a  peculiarly  depressing  effect  because 
consumers  in  this  territory  are  usually  slow  to  realize 
the  difference  between  the  spot  market  and  offerings 
for  deferred  or  season  delivery. 

Toward  the  end  of  February  it  was  seen  that  oper- 
ators were  themselves  following  a  close-hauled  policy. 
Those  who  produce  high-grade  coal  were  holding  up 
to  the  one-time  Government  figure,  even  though  they 
were  only  putting  out  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  their 
usual  tonnage.  To  that  e.xtent,  the  all-rail  situation 
grew  slightly  firmer  during  the  spring  and  fore- 
shadowed the  better  demand  that  developed  late  in 
June.  Otherwise,  the  market  just  kept  mulling  on 
with  light  traffic  and  minimum  consumption  in  almost 
every  direction.  Movement  all-rail  and  by  water  was 
in  very  small  volume  and  the  trade  grew  reconciled  to 
a  meagre  business. 

At  the  very  moment  when  New  England  industries 
were  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Shipping  Board 
the  announcement  was  made,  on  March  6,  that  all  rates 
were  withdrawn  and  that  individual  ship-owners  were 
free  to  make  their  own  rates  in  the  open  market,  and 
this  went  far  to  restore  confidence. 

There  began  to  be  an  interest  in  quotations  that  had 
not  been  manifest  since  the  summer  of  1917,  but 
naturally  this  renewal  of  inquiry  was  almost  wholly 
confined  to  coal  by  the  all-rail  route.  Coast- 
wise freights,  however,  settled  dovra  quite  rapidly.  By 
March  15  it  was  admitted  that  $2  was  all  the  traffic 
would  bear,  and  at  $2  the  Shipping  Board  rate 
remained,  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

Large  Contracts  in  April 

It  was  clear  by  April  1  that  the  number  of  contracts 
already  placed  was  large,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage 
considerable,  but  it  was  equally  clear  that  most  of  them 
were  for  less  than  10,000  tons  and  that  with  few  excep- 
tions they  called  for  grades  that  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  specialties.  Nothing  else  would  account 
for  the  prices  consumers  agreed  to  pay.  And  it  was 
also  true  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  con- 
tract arrangements  had  been  made  in  the  same  chan- 
nels as  in  other  years.  Service  during  1917  and  1918 
was  often  a  consideration  in  favoring  the  customary 
sources  of  supply,  but  there  still  remained  a  very  large 
tonnage  to  be  placed  among  heavy  consumers  whose 
ample  stocks  allowed  them  to  wait  60  to  90  days  more 
to  test  the  market.  The  ensuing  period,  distinctly 
weaker  in  tone,  justified  this  attitude,  although  the 
quality  grades  persisted  on  a  relatively  firm  level. 

Buyers  now  realized  the  heavy  differential  applying 
against  rail-and-water  deliveries  to  inland  points.     At 


industrial  centres  like  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  where  reliance 
had  once  been  placed  on  water  coal  via  Providence  or 
Boston,  there  was  now  a  freight  rate  inland  from 
Boston  of  $1.40,  besides  largely  increased  charges  at 
the  rehandling  wharves.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Hampton  Roads  coals  would  have  no  chance  what- 
ever to  meet  all-rail  competition  at  such  points,  or  even 
at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  the  rate  from  Boston  is 
$1.05. 

Much  "Free"  Coal  Available  in  191^ 

Notwithstanding  early  predictions,  there  was  much 
more  "free"  coal  available  during  1919  than  is  usually 
the  case.  Because  of  the  uncertain  prospect,  operators 
had  refrained  from  making  contracts  in  anticipation 
of  an  active  market  and  for  that  reason  there  were 
fewer  contracts  on  file.  In  other  words,  output  by 
September  had  caught  up  with  the  demand,  and  at 
least  until  cold  weather  it  was  clear  there  would  be 
no  spurt  to  buying  in  this  territory.  Through  Septem- 
ber and  October  production  was  way  beyond  e.xpecta- 
tion  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  strike  prospect  Nov. 
1  there  would  have  been  great  difficulty  placing  coal. 

By  Oct.  15  the  wage  discussion  had  induced  a  pro- 
nounced lift  in  prices  for  shipment  all-rail.  The  more 
conservative  operators  were  disinclined  to  ask  much  if 
anything  over  the  yearly  contract  basis  on  the  ground 
that  "profiteering"  would  not  put  them  in  a  favorable 
light  with  mine  workers  who  were  agitating  increased 
pay.  The  market  here  was  much  restricted,  and  yet 
prices  on  certain  grades  advanced  sharply.  Sales  were 
rumored  at  $4  and  up,  on  ordinary  grades,  but  there 
was  no  support  to  this  and  when  prices  were  again 
fixed  on  Oct.  .30  there  was  no  real  change  in  the  New 
England  market.  The  fact  was  that  buyers  here  were 
getting  their  coal  on  a  basis  that  approximated  the 
fixed  price  and  notwithstanding  the  heavy  curtailment 
because  of  the  strike  no  special  anxiety  was  observed. 

During  November  and  December  the  steam  trade 
practically  marked  time.  The  few  applications  made 
for  emergency  supplies  were  from  small  consumers  who 
were  beginning  to  worry  over  the  possible  loss  of  coal 
they  had  in  transit,  and  the  only  visible  panic  was 
among  gentlemen  who  were  suddenly  called  from  other 
pursuits  to  refunction  as  fuel  supervisors. 

So  effective  was  railroad  control  of  di.stribution 
during  November  and  December  that  there  were  actu- 
ally three  days,  Dec.  1,  12,  and  13,  when  not  a  solitary 
car  of  bituminous  reached  the  New  England  gateways. 
For  several  days  at  a  time  not  a  cargo  loaded  for  New 
England  at  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  tie-up  was 
complete,  while  coal  was  rushed  to  the  Central  States 
to  make  up  for  deficient  production  there.  The  aver- 
age receipts  for  the  whole  of  December  all-rail  were 
129  cars,  but  there  was  no  distress.  Eight  thousand 
cars  were  held  by  the  railroad  authorities,  either  in 
transit  or  at  destination. 

Fine  Hopes  for  1920 

For  1920  the  trade  attitude  is  hopeful.  Export  busi- 
ness remains  alluring;  wage  increases  and  greater  rail- 
road income  are  foreshadowed,  the  possibilities  of  the 
large  amount  of  shipping  Iniilt  or  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  freely  discussed,  but  the  consensus  is  that 
coal  factors  will  continue  doing  business  as  usual. 
The  coming  year  is  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all  those 
interested  since  it  is  believed  that  all  signs  point  to 
an  extremely  active  season  in  industrj'  and  conse- 
quently  in   the  coal  trade. 
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New  York  Coal  Trade  in  1919 


By  Kohert  \V.  Morris 

Niw   York  City 


► 


THE  anthracite  trade  passed  through  the  year  101'.) 
satisfactorily,  although  in  the  majority  of  the 
twelve  months  there  was  a  heavy  demand  for  the 
domestic  coals  and  not  sufficient  supplies  to  meet  it. 
This  heavy  demand  was  due  in  part  to  an  educational 
campaign  inaugurated  by  the  trade  itself  to  induce  con- 
sumers to  put  in  their  winter  fuel  early  and  "avoid  the 
rush"  during  the  fall  and  winter.  The  public  saw  an 
opportunity  to  save  money  by  having  its  winter  supply 
of  coal  stored  away  as  early  as  possible,  thereby  saving 
10c  per  month  on  each  ton  of  coal. 

The  first  three  months  of  the  year  wei-e  inactive,  for 
there  was  very  little  buying,  the  dealers  having  carried 
over  from  the  closing  months  of  the  previous  year  good- 
sized  stocks  of  coal.  The  business  transacted  in  January 
was  in  direct  contrast) 
with  that  of  the  previous 
January  when  the  short- 
age was  acute  and  the 
weather  extremely  cold. 
Instead  of  a  rush  of  or- 
ders and  an  urgent  de- 
mand for  deliveries,  the 
trade  was  easy  and  many 
orders  already  placed  for 
so-called  "independent" 
product  were  cancelled. 
It  was  hard  to  move  sup- 
plies and  boats  loaded 
with  stove  and  chestnut 
were  hard  to  dispose  of 
4uring  the  first  month  of 
the  year. 

Gradually  the  war-time 
restrictions  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  were  re- 
moved and  it  was  hoped 
that  when  the  ban  would  be  lifted  on  Feb.  1  trade  would 
pick  up.  But  even  when  the  rules  were  withdrawn  there 
was  no  response,  and  the  market  was  not  stimulated.  Can- 


cellation of  orders  continued  and  the  supply  of  steam 
.sizes  lieeame  so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  con- 
cessions to  move  them. 

With  stocks  of  all  sizfs  on  hand  and  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  buy  except  for  actual  needs  mining 
was  reduced  to  about  half  time,  which  program  was 
generally  followed  until  the  end  of  March.  A  compara- 
ti*'ely  few  weeks  later  both  producers  and  shippers 
had  sufficient  orders  booked  to  take  their  supply  for  sev- 
eral weeks  ahead  and  .some  middle  houses  began  to  re- 
fu.se  new  orders.  Instead  of  the  lull  that  usually  pre- 
vailed in  the  summer  months  the  entire  trade  was  kept 
busy  by  the  demand  made  upon  it.  There  was  a  constant 
call  for  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  coals  and  at  times  the 
retail  dealers  had  scarcely  enough  of  the  commodity  in 

their  yards  to  keep  their 
employees  engaged.  Early 
in  the  fall  it  was  felt  that 
all  danger  of  a  coal  short- 
age had  passed,  as  the 
situation  had  become 
easier  and  the  demand 
had  slackened.  Wholesale 
houses  reported  their 
orders  pretty  well  in  hand 
and  the  retailers  were 
catching  up  with  the  call 
for  the  various  sizes.  In- 
dependent coal  which 
since  early  in  the  coal 
year  had  been  quoted  at 
75c.  higher  than  the  regu- 
lar company  circular,  and 
in  some  instances  higher 
than  that,  was  now  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  situation,  and 
buyers  were  not  inclined  to  pay  more  than  50c  and  some- 
times less.  The  situation  in  September  was  much  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  pre- 


DUMPERS   OF  THE  CENTRAL  R.R.   OF  NEW  JERSEY 
New  Coal  Pier  at  Jersey  City — Capacity  6,000,000  Tons  AnnuaHy 
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vious  year,  for  as.  a  result  of  the  heaNV  summer  business, 
there  was  comparatively  no  new  business.  In  October 
chestnut  coal  was  becoming  .scarcer  because  of  the  heavy 
demand  made  upon  the  peddler  trade,  which  usually  con- 
sists of  one-  and  two-ton  lots,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
months  some  middle  houses  had  to  scurry  around  to 
secure  sufficient  tonnage  of  this  size  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  But  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part 
of  November  and  the  first  part  of  December  that  the 
trade  again  felt  the  necessity  of  larger  shipments  to 
meet  the  increased  demand.  This  was  due  in  most  part 
to  a  brief  spell  of  cold  weather  which  eclipsed,  for  that 
time  of  the  year,  temperature  records  for  New  York 
City. 

Bituminous 

The  year  1019  was  one  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  for 
the  bituminous  trade  here.  It  opened  with  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  control  and  its  prices  prevailing,  but 
the  situation  was  such  that  these  prices  were  hardly 
obtainable  unless  the  coal  offered  for  sale  was  of  the 
highest  grade.  There  was  a  lack  of  demand  and  the 
'  mines  were  being  operated  on  a  reduced  schedule. 

This  harbor  was  in  the  throes  of  a  marine  strike 
which  continued  to  be  a  menace  to  the  trade  until  early 
fall.  Consumers  bought  carefully  during  the  first  month 
of  the  year  because  of  the  reports  that  the  government 
would  relinquish  its  supervision  of  the  industry,  and 
that  they  would  then  see  a  drop  in  prices. 

On  Feb.  1  the  Fuel  Administration  did  withdraw  its 
supervision  and  there  was  a  better  feeling  in  the  mar- 
ket. Supplies  were  low  on  account  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son which  had  recently  passed  and  the  slow  movement 
of  coal  from  the  mines.  Inducements  to  buy  failed  to 
create  a  market,  but  after  a  few  weeks  had  passed  manu- 
facturers who  had  drawn  heavily  upon  their  reserve 
stocks  while  waiting  for  the  Fuel  Administration  to  pass 
out  of  existence,  came  into  the  market,  thus  causing  a 
gradual  improvement.  Meantime  shipments  from  the 
mines  had  become  steadier  and  because  of  slow  buying 
here  and  along  the  line,  the  local  piers  became  congested 
with  coal.  There  were  many  loaded  boats  hereabouts, 
but  with  operators  standing  firm  behind  their  quota- 
tions and  buyers  just  as  firm  in  holding  out  for  bar- 
gains, their  number  was  not  reduced  as  quickly  as  was 
desired. 

Conditions  improved  considerably  in  March  and  em- 
bargoes which  had  been  placed  on  many  individual 
shippers  were  removed.  It  was  then  expected  that  inas- 
much as  the  Fuel  Administration,  in  addition  to  with- 
draw^ing  its  maximum  price  list,  had  removed  all  re- 
strictions as  to  shipment  and  delivery  of  coal,  and  had 
also  given  the  operators  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  that  many  would 
resign  from  that  organization,  and  that  the  producers 


would  dispose  of  their  coals  separately.  But  such  was 
not  the  case,  as  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  oper- 
ators withdrew  from  the  Exchange. 

Deliveries  in  the  near-by  waterways  were  again  inter- 
rupted in  March  by  a  renewed  strike  of  the  boatmen  and 
the  situation  became  such  that  the  government  saw 
that  fuel  was  delivered  to  public  utility  corporations  if 
needed.  In  one  instance  the  city  was  in  danger  of  being 
without  transportation  facilities,  as  the  supply  of  coal 
had  become  so  low.  Harbor  deliveries  did  not  improve 
until  well  into  the  next  month,  when  the  private  boat 
owners  made  a  settlement  with  their  employees.  This 
was  followed  a  few  days  later  by  a  complete  settlement 
and  operations  in  the  harbor  became  normal  within  a 
few  days. 

Early  in  April  inquiries  for  coal  showed  an  improve- 
ment and  consumers  began  to  look  around  for  contracts 
prices  for  the  following  year,  but  the  operators  were 
not  anxious  about  tying  up  too  large  a  portion  of  their 
output,  and  care  was  used  in  signing  up.  In  May  there 
was  a  slight  reduction  in  quotations  for  tidewater  ship- 
ments, especially  for  the  poorer  grades  of  coal,  but  the 
operators  appeared  to  stand  firm  in  maintaining  prices 
for  the  better  grades. 

With  another  truce  in  the  harbor  situation  and  the 
belief  that  the  difficulties  had  been  permanently  settled 
there  was  a  flurry  of  demand  in  August  and  some  heavy 
supplies  were  laid  away.  Production  also  increased  and 
there  was  an  urgent  call  for  Pennsylvania  coals  in 
Canada.  It  was  about  this  time  of  the  year  that  the 
mine  workers  began  to  display  their  restlessness  and 
rumors  were  current  that  they  might  stop  work  unless 
an  increase  in  wages  and  other  concessions  desired  were 
forthcoming. 

Demand  soon  slowed  down  while  production  improved 
and  again  there  was  more  than  enough  coal  here  to  meet 
all  requirements.  Supplies  in  storage  were  such  that 
buyers  discriminated  as  to  the  grades  to  be  furnished 
them  and  they  would  take  nothing  but  the  best  avail- 
able. Then  came  the  strike  of  the  steel  workers,  but 
which  did  not  affect  the  local  situation  to  any  great 
extent.  Buying  again  picked  up  when  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration again  resumed  control  of  the  industry  on  Oct. 
30  in  anticipation  of  the  beginning  of  the  coal  strike. 
The  work  of  distributing  the  coal  was  undertaken  by  the 
Railroad  Administration,  who  remained  in  charge  of  this 
work  until  the  men  were  ordered  back  to  work. 

In  the  latter  part  o(  December  supplies  at  the  docks 
were  low;  deliveries  were  bad  and  shippers  complained 
bitterly  of  the  slowness  of  receipts.  The  harbor  was 
filled  with  empty  boats,  some  of  which  had  been  wait- 
ing at  the  loading  piers  for  two  weeks.  Prices  were 
maintained  at  the  government  maximum  and  it  was  said 
that  some  producers  were  refusing  orders  because  of  the 
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lack  of  miners  to  produce  the  coal  and  the  bad  car-sup- 
ply. It  was  predicted,  however,  that  with  the  miners 
returning:  to  work  in  larger  numbers  soon  after  the 
New  Year  the  situation  would  soon  become  normal. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1919  there  were 
exported  through  the  port  of  New  York  to  foreign  coun- 
tries 66,113  tons  of  anthracite  coal;  25,686  tons  of  bitu- 
minous, and  13,887  tons  of  coke.  This  is  a  decrease 
from   the  shipments   of  anthracite  and   bituminous   in 

COAL  DUMl'INGS  AT  NEW  YORK  IN    1919 

^~ Anthracite -*  . —  Hituniinuus  — ■ 

(Ton»>  (Tons) 

1918               1919  1918  1919 

January                                                      24.lltiJ  25,756  19,277  23,769 

Fi-bruary 22,87o  15.137  17,268  25,668 

March 31,224            6,439  23,810  11,516 

April 28,548  19.448  23,084  20,708 

Muv     29,835  26,138  28,104  25,271 

JunV                            30,695  23,970  30,240  23,77  3 

Julv                          32.228  25,542  31,155  24,555 

AuKust    32.417  26,978  30,157  25.480 

Septombi-r 28.119  22,433  30,328  23.367 

October 27,190  24,886  28,503  24,571 

November 21.834  23,331  25,479  16,679 

December 26.261  22,660  25,169  13,829 

Total 335.291        260,718  312,574       257,166 

1918,  but  an  increase  in  coke  shipments.  The  average 
cost  per  ton  for  anthracite  exported  in  1919  shows  an 
increase  of  $1.75  over  the  previous  year;  of  3c  for  bitu- 
minous, during  the  same  years,  but  a  decrease  in  the 
average  cost  of  coke  of  $2.88. 


Wliolesale  Coal  Trade  Association 
of  New  York 

By  Charles  S.  Allen 

New  York  City 

THE  matter  of  oil  competition  interested  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  and 
the  trade  generally  during  the  past  year,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  many  concerns  have  gone  over  to 
the  use  of  oil  without  a  careful  and  proper  consider- 
ation of  the  change.  This  association  was  asked,  by  a 
committee  formed  to  look  after  this  subject,  to  take  over 
this  branch  of  work  and  wherever  it  has  been  able  to 
find  an  opportunity  to  place  the  facts  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  coa!  before  the  contemplating  user  of  oil, 
generally  the  result  has  been  that  the  consumer  has  de- 
cided to  stick  to  coal.  Our  first  step  was  to  engage  a 
combustion  engineer,  who  is  the  head  of  the  engineering 
department  of  one  of  the  great  universities  in  the  East. 
He  has  taken  over  this  matter  for  us  and  will  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  subject  and  give  us  his  report. 

Coal  Exchange  Bltjeau  Eased  Situation 

The  throwing  upon  the  market  of  large  quantities  of 
coal  early  in  the  year  following  the  general  breakdown 
of  business  was  largely  mitigated  in  this  locality  by  the 
Coal  Exchange  Bureau  maintained  by  the  association 
which  enabled  its  members  to  buy  and  sell  among  them- 
selves with  a  greater  freedom  than  had  ever  been  known 
before  in  the  trade. 

The  action  of  the  association  in  obtaining  from  the 
Railroad  Administration  a  suspension  of  the  payment 
of  demurrage  charges,  up  to  and  including  May  31  of 
last  year  aggregating  upward  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
as  a  result  of  the  harbor  strike  that  existed  for  a  few 
days  in  January,  and  then  from  March  4  to  April  21, 
relieved  the  trade  of  an  immense  burden.     Complaint 


wa.s  filed  with  the  Inttrstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  charges,  and  in  July  a 
hearing  in  the  matter  was  held  in  this  city,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  testimony  and  evidence  oc-cupying  nine  days. 
It  ia  expected  that  the  tentative  report  of  the  exam- 
iner who  heard  the  testimony  will  be  ready  shortly.  Fol- 
lowing this,  under  the  rules  of  the  commission,  the  par- 
ties to  the  complaint,  if  they  desire,  have  the  privilege 
of  filing  exceptions  to  the  report  and  making  oral  argu- 
ment before  a  division  of  the  commission,  after  which 
the  commission's  final  decision  will  be  handed  down. 

Mines  Dons  Garfield's  Discarded  Mantle 

Much  confusion  and  additional  work  has  been  thrust 
upon  our  members  by  the  resumption  of  the  functions 
of  the  Fuel  Administration,  especially  as  they  have 
been  carried  out  by  its  delegated  authority,  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  dollars 
are  now  tied  up  in  coal  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
latter,  which  the  members  have  found  it  impossible  to 
locate  or  to  collect  for,  when  they  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  locate  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  coal  trade 
had  been  permitted  to  function  in  a  normal  way  during 
the  last  two  months  of  the  pa.st  year,  much  of  the  hard- 
ship which  was  suffered  by  the  public  would  have  been 
entirely  obviated. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole  is  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  anything  that  even  savors  of  profiteer- 
ing. I  think  the  tendency  among  dealers  is  always  to 
treat  their  customers  in  the  most  considerate  manner 
and  my  personal  view  in  speaking  on  this  ubject — and  I 
am  only  expressing  my  personal  view — is  that  what  is 
said  of  the  people  generally  is  true  of  the  coal  trade 
specifically,  and  that  the  people  are  best  governed  which 
are  least  governed. 


British  Labor  and  Coal  Prices 

With  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  that  "Miners 
started  cutting  the  coal  at  $0.60  per  ton  and  the  con- 
sumer paid  $12.50  for  it,"  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telepraph  quotes  the  following  official  figures,  showing 
how  the  London  retail  price  of  $11.88  per  ton  is  made 
up:  (a)  Pit  price — labor,  $5.29i;  timber  and  stores 
$0.86* ;  other  costs,  $0.40;  royalties,  $0.15;  owners' 
profits,  $0.31  total,  $7.02;  (b)  railway  rate,  $1.52;  (c) 
wagon  hire,  $0.36;  (d)  distribution  charges— loaders' 
wages,  $0.42  carmen's  wages,  $0.44;  other  cartage 
charges,  $0.62;  loss  on  small  coal,  etc.,  $0.14;  sacks, 
$.10;  railway  siding  rents,  demurrage,  etc.,  $0.02; 
salaries  and  establishment  charges,  $0.84;  profits,  $0.40; 
total,  $2.98.     These  separate  items  total  $11.88. 

The  figures  given  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,    i.e.,    $1,406,250,000,    as    the    cost    of    raising 
192,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  year  ended  July  16,  1920, 
were  accounted  for  as  follows:     Labor,  $1,051,250,000 
timber  and  stores,  $172,500,000;  other  costs,  $65,000,000 
royalties,    $30,000,000;    owners'    profits,    $62,500,000 
compensation  to  owTiers  for  working  mines  which  would 
not    otherwi.se   be   worked,    $15,000,000;    cost    of    Coal 
Mines  Department,  $5,000,000;  margin  for  emergencies, 
$5,000,000.     From  these  figures  the  cost  of  192,000,000 
tons  of  coal  at  the  mines  amounts  to  $1,406,250,000  as 
noted;  the  cost  per  ton  of  coal  would  be  $7.32.     The 
authority    for    these    figures    is    Trade    Commissioner 
Henry  F.  Grady,  of  London,  Eng.,  in  Commerce  Reports. 
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Philadelphia  Coal  Trade  in  1919 


By  Correspondent 


THE  fir.st  "after  the  war"  year  in  this  district  was 
epoch  making  in  many  respects.  In  the  first 
place  the  winter  from  the  beginning  of  January 
was  one  of  the  mildest  known  here  for  fifty  years  and 
as  a  result  the  coal  business  was  very  quiet  all  during 
the  season.  Of  course  many  consumers  had  been  heav- 
ily stocked  during  the  previous  summer,  but  in  the  or- 
dinary current  business,  the  anthracite  trade  was  far 
below  expectations. 

With  the  continuance  of  mild  weather  into  February 
the  Fuel  Administration  finally  relinquished  all  regula- 
tions on  anthracite  coal,  and  the  first  efl:ect  of  this  was 
a  reduction  in  retail  prices,  which  then  ran  about  as 
follows:  Egg,  $10.30;  stove,  310.55;  nut,  $10.65,  and 
pea,  $9.05.  Due  to  the  lack  of  demand  from  the  retail 
trade  the  independents  were  obliged  to  remove  their 
differential  of  75c.  a  ton,  but  even  then  they  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  market  their  production.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  many  of  the  mines  in  the  region  suspended 
operations  at  this  time,  there  being  as  many  as  17 
collieries  closed  in  a  single  week.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  trade  was  the  manner  in  which  the  pea  coal  busi- 
ness had  slipped  away  from  the  retail  trade.  Heavy 
stocks  of  this  size  were  carried,  but  the  demand  was 
extremely  light,  a  large  proportion  of  the  former  pea 
trade  having  shifted  to  stove  and  nut.  At  this  time 
there  were  many  rumors  as  to  what  the  spring  whole- 
sale prices  would  be,  there  being  a  general  feeling  that 
there  A^ould  not  be  the  usual  50c.  reduction. 

March  Price  Schedule  Continues  Till  May 

The  price  rumors  which  had  started  in  February 
culminated  in  actuality  early  in  March,  for  on  the 
thirteenth  of  that  month  there  was  issued  a  circular  by 
the  largest  producer,  dated  March  10,  stating  that  the 
present  winter  circular  would  continue  in  effect  until 
May  1. 

April  opened  with  only  a  light  demand  for  fuel,  some 
seeming  to  consider  that  the  price  investigation  by  the 
state  had  led  the  people  to  believe  that  lower  prices 
would  prevail.  A  "Buy  Early"  campaign  was  started 
by  the  retail  trade  in  May  and  the  dealers  used  heavy 
space  in  the  newspapers  urging  the  consumers  to  lay 
in  their  winter  fuel  during  the  summer.  Whether  the 
flood  of  orders  which  followed  was  due  to  the  campaign 
or  to  a  sudden  realization  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
it  was  wise  to  buy  in  the  face  of  the  rising  prices  each 
month,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  dealers  were  soon  swamped 
with  orders.  On  the  part  of  the  producers  they  found 
it  most  difficult  to  meet  the  calls  of  the  retailers  on 
them  for  egg,  stove  and  nut,  although  pea  was  still 
ver>'  quiet. 

In  June  there  was  a  tendency  toward  quietness  in  re- 
tail ordering,  although  no  dealer  was  in  need  of  business, 
as  most  of  them  then  had  more  orders  on  their  books 
than  they  could  fill  for  the  next  three  or  four  months, 
most  of  which  had  been  taken  at  a  fixed  price.  Some 
of  them  began  to  realize  that  they  had  made  a  mistake 
in  doing  this,  especially  those  handling  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  independent  coal. 

In  July  most  of  the  independent  shippers  advanced 
their  prices   15c.  above  company  circular,  but  even  at 


these  prices  they  were  shipping  only  a  limited  tonnage 
of  the  prepared  sizes  to  this  market.  At  this  time  the 
demand  from  outside  markets,  which  during  the  war 
had  suffered  from  lack  of  fuel,  began  so  strong  that 
heavy  shipments  were  made  in  that  direction  at  even 
greater  advances  in  prices.  All  through  August  the 
demand  for  egg,  stove  and  nut  continued  on  the  part 
of  the  retailers,  and  most  of  the  larger  companies  were 
alloting  shipments  on  the  basis  of  the  past  year's  ex- 
perience, to  the  disgust  of  most  dealers  who  maintained 
that  this  system  made  no  allowance  for  natural  in- 
crease in  business. 

Buying  Good  in  September 

September  opened  with  a  cool  spell,  which  immedi- 
ately made  people  think  more  actively  than  ever  of  their 
coal  piles.  In  this  month  the  wholesale  prices  also 
reached  their  maximum.  The  individuals  also  took  oc- 
casion at  this  time  to  increase  their  margin  over  the 
company  prices,  their  differentials  ranging  from  25c. 
for  the  lowest  up  to  75c.  It  seemed  more  than  likely 
that  it  was  only  the  matter  of  a  month  until  all  inde- 
pendents would  be  asking  the  75c.  margin  on  all  sizes 
except  pea.  There  was  not  the  least  sign  of  decrease 
of  activity  in  the  trade  during  October,  with  the  deal- 
ers' yards  still  bare  of  egg,  stove  and  nut.  They  had 
now  reached  the  point  where  they  would  not  book  fur- 
ther orders  with  the  consumers  at  a  fixed  price,  as  they 
were  not  at  all  certain  what  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  fuel  at  the  mines. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  November  trade  was 
the  picking  up  in  the  demand  for  pea  by  the  retail  con- 
sumers, especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  co- 
incident with  the  arrival  of  some  cool  weather.  Yet 
the  real  demand  continued  to  be  for  stove  and  nut,  and 
only  to  a  lesser  degree  for  egg.  This  month  there  was 
a  decided  call  for  all  the  steam  sizes,  due  to  the  strike 
in  the  bituminous  region  which  began  on  Nov.  1. 

December  was  a  real  winter  month  in  the  trade  and 
early  in  the  month  with  cold  weather  the  dealers  be- 
gan to  move  heavy  quantities  of  pea.  With  the  coming 
of  the  new  year  all  interests  were  beginning  to  won- 
der if  another  slump  in  the  coal  trade  similar  to  last 
year  during  the  winter  months  was  not  about  due.  The 
only  thing  to  offset  such  a  prediction  was  that  so  far  in 
the  month  of  December  we  had  had  more  winter  than 
during  the  entire  season  last  year  and  that  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  was  very  heavy,  which  it  was  believed 
would  be  reflected  in  better  ordering  later  in  the  season 
when  consumers'  stocks  began  to  run  down. 

Light  Bituminous  Demand  in  January 

The  year  just  closing  is  far  from  being  a  banner 
one  for  the  soft  coal  interests.  The  season  opened  with 
only  a  light  demand  for  fuel,  for  with  the  ending  of  the 
war  in  the  previous  November  all  the  big  consumers 
were  loaded  sky-high  with  fuel  and  buying  fell  off  very 
materially.  There  was  a  strong  demand  for  the  better 
grades  and  shippers  of  this  kind  of  fuel  found  little 
difficulty  in  making  a  market,  but  the  lower  grades 
were  plentiful  and  coal  was  sold  as  low  as  $2.85. 
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With  February  the  price  reguhition  was  removed  !)>■ 
the  fuel  authorities,  but  the  demand  was  far  from 
strong.  Most  prsducers  endeavored  to  procure  the 
Government  price  of  $2.95  for  their  output,  maintain- 
ing that  to  take  less  would  be  to  do  business  at  a  loss 
and  they  would  fare  better  by  closing  down.  There 
was  at  this  time  considerable  interest  being  manifested 
in  e.xport  business. 

March  still  found  the  demand  quiet,  the  real  buying 
being  confined  to  the  best  coals.  There  was  more  in- 
terest shown  in  contracts  and  some  business  was  taken 
at  this  time  at  figures  running  from  $2.95  to  $:?.5(), 
although  the  operators  were  only  willing  to  take  a  very 
limited  tonnage. 

The  demand  for  fuel  continued  light  through  April 
and  the  producers  of  medium  grade  coals  found  it  most 
ditlicult  to  find  a  market.  This  month  many  shippers 
sent  in  bids  to  the  railroad  administration  covering 
their  fuel  requirements,  but  all  tenders  were  rejected 
as  being  too  high. 

May  displayed  little  change  in  the  general  situation, 
there  being  little  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
to  stock  fuel  beyond  their  current  needs,  as  they  all 
had  heavy  stocks  on  the  ground  from  the  previous  sea- 
son. There  was,  however,  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  contracting  done,  and  some  concerns  began  to  make 
agreements  for  raihvay  fuel. 

Late  in  June  there  was  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part 
of  consumers  to  take  in  coal,  although  this  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  best  grades  and  the  vendors  of  the  or- 
dinary fuels  were  still  finding  it  hard  going  to  move 
their  production,  sales  being  made  as  low  as  $1.80  for 
pool  fuel.  The  big  users  in  particular  began  to  display 
interest  and  the  month  closed  with  a  strong  trend  to 
better  conditions. 

Production  in  July  Increased  50  Per  Cent 

In  July  the  operators  were  able  to  get  their  produc- 
tion up  to  about  50  per  cent  of  maximum  and  the  more 
active  movement  begun  in  the  previous  month  displayed 
increased  strength.  On  this  account  the  shipping  houses 
showed  less  tendency  than  ever  to  enter  into  contracts. 
On  the  spot  market  the  high  grade  coals  were  running 
from  $3.05  to  $3.25,  while  ordinary  fuel  was  bringing 
in  the  market  from  $2.60  to  $2.80. 

There  was  a  distinct  upward  movement  of  prices  in 
August,  averaging  about  20c.  all  around,  all  of  which 
was  due  to  a  car  shortage  which  began  to  develop  in 
all  regions.  Buyers  seemed  quite  anxious  to  get  in  ad- 
ditional supplies  and  all  prices  were  closely  approaching 
the  $3  mark,  with  quite  a  few  beyond. 

Good  business  was  maintained  in  Sept.  it  being  es- 
timated that  production  was  close  to  70  per  cent  of 
maximum  and  this  could  have  been  increased  if  there 
had  been  sufficient  cars  to  meet  the  demand.  Later  in 
the  month  an  embargo  was  placed  at  tide  and  this  threw 
a  considerable  volume  of  coal  into  the  spot  market, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  depress  prices. 

With  the  tide  embargo  still  on  with  the  coming  of 
October  there  was  plenty  of  coal  to  be  had  for  rail  de- 
livery and  despite  the  threatened  strike  of  the  miners 
on  I*fov.  1  the  local  consumers  refused  to  show  any  anx- 
iety over  the  situation.  With  the  arrival  of  the  end 
of  the  month,  however,  the  consumer  woke  up,  until 
prices  had  moved  up  to  $3.50  and  $4,  and  finally  ship- 
pers refused  to  accept  any  business  at  all. 

With  the  coming  of  the  strike  on  Nov.  1  there  was 


little  coal  to  be  had  and  most  of  the  output  was  ap- 
plied on  contract  business.  Nevertheless  this  market 
was  supplied  (juile  well  with  fuel,  especially  the  larger 
l)lants,  who  had  stocked  up  during  the  summer.  Con- 
ditions became  so  bad  in  other  districts  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  was  revived,  its  affairs  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  railroad  oflicials,  and  coal  was  only  allotted 
to  the  industries  in  accordance  with  the  priorities  es- 
tablished during  the  war.  The  old  Government  pricen 
were  also  in  effect,  which  for  Pennsylvania  coal  was 
$2.05  plus  ■  15c.  for  commission  when  sold  through 
brokerage  hou.ses. 

The  strike  ended  on  Dec.  10,  l)ut  this  market  had  been 
so  well  taken  care  of  that  there  was  far  from  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  for  coal.  Later  in  the  month,  how- 
ever, it  became  more  difficult  to  procure  fuel.  At  this 
time  the  trade  stands  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion and  enters  the  new  year  with  much  uncertainty 
as  to  its  ability  to  make  the  production  of  coal  a 
profitable  business.  When  the  strike  settlement  was 
made  with  the  miners,  the  Government  stated  that  there 
was  to  be  no  increase  to  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducers are  still  wondering  where  they  will  "get  off." 


Coal  Industry's  Part 

George  Otis  Smith,  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  said:  The  advantages  of  regular 
employment  accrue  alike  to  labor  and  capital;  it  is 
the  year's  earnings  that  really  count,  whether  it  is 
the  dollar  or  the  man  whose  service  we  thus  measure. 
Now,  if  we  study  the  country's  soft-coal  business  as 
a  whole,  we  find  a  gratifying  improvement  during  the 
war  period  in  the  average  number  of  days  of  employ- 
ment— from  195  days  in  1914  to  the  top  record  of 
249  days  for  1918.  But  these  averages  for  the  country 
unfortunately  include  low  figures  for  certain  states, 
and  usually  for  the  same  states  year  after  year,  a 
relation  that  deserves  this  comment:  wherever  the  work- 
ing year  is  shortest  there  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conditions  of  labor  is  keenest, — in  other  words  where 
coal  mines  have  not  enough  market  to  keep  them 
running  a  long  working  year,  there  we  find  labor  unrest. 

Of  course  the  relationship  is  not  simple;  cause  and 
effect  are  mixed  in  this  coincidence  of  short  years, 
labor  unrest  and  union  strength,  and  it  must  be  noted 
that  mine  owners  as  well  as  mine  workers  suffer  from 
every  interruption  to  the  full  opportunity  for  earning 
that  comes  only  with  continuous  operation.  The  under- 
lying cause  of  bad  conditions  in  the  coal  industry  is 
the  seasonal  fluctuation  in  demand,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  country  being  overequipped  with  coal  mines 
and  coal  miners. 

For  three  months  this  last  spring  (1919)  the  coal 
mines  of  the  country  were  operated,  on  an  average, 
for  only  about  24  hours  a  week.  From  coast  to  coast 
the  reason  for  lost  time  was  "no  market,"  something 
beyond  the  control  of  either  operator  or  mine  worker. 
Here,  then,  is  the  greatest  branch  of  our  mining 
industry  vitally  affected  by  a  wirespread  malady, 
the  remedy  for  which  lies  with  the  public  alone.  Arbi- 
tration-dictation, legislation  cannot  cure  such  deep- 
seated  trouble.  Laws  cannot  make  coal  mines  operate 
when  there  is  no  outlet  for  their  product,  but  edu- 
cation of  the  consuming  public  may  accomplish  much 
in  bettering  the  conditions  of  demand,  and  we  as 
consumers  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  price 
of  coal  must  be  varied  accordingly. 
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Baltimore  Trade  in  the  Year  1919 

By  Staff  Correspondent 

A  PERIOD  of  wide  differences  as  to  demand,  supply 
and  prices,  of  unusual  disturbances  occurred  dur- 
.  ing  the  past  year,  caused  by  labor  troubles  and 
government  control  which  was  by  no  means  altogether 
bad,  as  there  was  much  healthy  trading,  especially  on 
export  from  this  port.  The  first  months  of  the  year 
were  marked  by  exceeding  dullness  fallowing  the 
shutting  down  or  curtailment  of  numerous  war  plants 
in  this  territory;  the  midseason  witnessed  a  revival 
both  as  to  demand  and  price,  with  record  loadings 
being  recorded  on  foreign  delivery  dumpings,  and 
the  end  of  the  season  saw  the  business  both  in  and  out 
of  a  great  miners'  strike  and  government  control. 

The  months  of  January  and  February  were  dull  in 
the  bituminous  trade.  The  light  demand  following 
the  fir.st  days  of  reconstruction  after  the  Armistice  was 
such  that  prices  dropped  below  the  government  maxi- 
mum in  nearly  all  cases.  Take  the  state  of  the  market 
at  the  outset  of  February  as  an  example — three-quar- 
ter-sized Fairmont  coal  had  a  government  price  of 
$2.75  and  went  begging  on  the  general  market  at 
$2.40  f.o.b.  mines.  Freeport  was  likewise  some  35c. 
below  government  figures,  and  the  government  priced 
$2.95  Pennsylvania  coals  could  be  had  at  $2.75.  At 
this  time  the  anthracite  trade  showed  little  activity, 
as  it  was  then  believed  that  spring  would  bring  a 
break  from  the  existing  wholesale  scale  and  conse- 
quently in  retail  prices. 

In  March  and  April  the  soft  coal  market  dragged 
and  was  without  added  strength.  The  retail  hard  coal 
trade  fixed  its  schedule  to  conform  with  the  new 
wholesale  prices  which  were  to  remain  in  the  old  war- 
time margin  of  profit.  It  was  planned  not  to  make 
monthly  advances  of  lOc,  but  to  jump  to  25c.  on  July 
1,  and  25c.  toward  fall  to  cover  the  50c.  over-season 
wholesale  move. 

Operators  Swamped  With  Orders 

May  saw  a  continuation  of  the  flat  bituminous 
market,  but  the  hard  coal  men  received  a  record  break- 
ing line  of  early  orders  and  complained  much  that 
they  could  not  get  through  enough  coal  from  mines 
to  meet  this.  Other  seasons  had  seen  as  high  as 
75,000  to  85,000  tons  of  hard  coal  received,  but  the 
receipts  fell  to  less  than  45,000  tons  last  May.  In  this 
month  the  export  of  soft  coal  began  to  pick  up  to  a 
small  degree.  June  brought  a  big  spurt  in  the  export 
business  and  one  order  alone  was  in  the  market  for 
3,000,000  tons  for  Italy,  but  with  no  takers.  Prices 
began  to  stiffen  in  the  domestic  market  as  well. 

The  soft  coal  market  grew  tighter  and  tighter  in  July 
and  prices  for  good  coals  mounted  to  $3  and  better, 
while  the  export  movement  reached  more  than  230,000 
tons  for  the  month.  The  retail  hard  coal  price 
advance  of  25c.  in  July  was  quietly  received. 

Three  dollars  and  a  half  per  ton  of  coal  at  the  mines 
came  with  August,  and  local  plants  began  to  hustle 
to  get  in  stores  of  coal  before  it  went  higher.  The 
export  movement  mounted  to  248,000  tons  for  the 
month.  Another  advance  of  25c.  per  ton  in  retail  hard 
coal  prices  to  offset  the  growing  charges  for  prem- 
iums on  independent  coals,  often  ranging  around  75c. 
per  ton,  raised  little  protest  in  public  circles. 

The  jam  of  coal  at  this  port  in  September  as  a  result 


of  an  export  trade  that  the  piers  could  not  handle 
promptly,  and  the  rush  to  local  plants  of  all-rail  coals 
caused  a  series  of  embargoes.  In, this  month  sales  of 
the  best  coals  were  recorded  as  high  as  $3.75  and  $4 
per  ton  and  exports  jumped  to  more  than  326,000 
tons.  Anthracite  dealers  recorded  still  another  price 
advance  to  take  care  of  the  last  part  of  the  wholesale 
over-summer  rise. 

The  month  of  October  was  the  last  of  the  boom 
period,  a  vast  quantity  of  coal  having  moved  at  good 
prices,  and  the  exports  from  Baltimore  reaching  the 
remarkable  figure  of  460,000  tons.  The  story  of  the 
strike  period  starting  the  last  of  October;  the  ban  on 
exports;  the  government  seizures  of  coal  which  even 
to  this  writing  have  never  been  adjusted  in  payment 
to  mines  or  shippers;  the  final  adjustment  after  the 
coal  trade  had  been  badly  upset,  and  the  eleventh 
hour  order  of  the  Railroad  Administration  allowing  a 
resumption  of  exports  under  permits  on  a  50  per  cent 
basis  of  the  October  movement,  are  too  fresh  in  mind 
to  need  review. 

The  total  exports  for  the  year  of  cargo  coal  from 
Baltimore — a  ten-month  period  ending  Oct.  31 — 
showed  1,722,839  tons  loaded  here.  This  meant  that 
the  export  movement,  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  strike,  would  have  vastly  surpassed  the  banner 
year  of  1915,  when  a  total  of  1,901,466  tons  was  loaded 
for  foreign  delivery  from  this  port. 

With  government  control  about  over,  with  the 
export  business  on  the  point  of  renewal,  and  with  the 
business  of  Baltimore  booming,  the  coal  trade  here  is 
looking  forward  to  a  very  prosperous  1920,  unless  the 
government  fails  to  find  an  adequate  solution  to  the 
labor  troubles  now  being  threshed  out  in  Washington. 
The  fact  that  a  number  of  plants  have  substituted  oil 
burners  for  coal  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  coal 
supply  and  the  mounting  prices  is  offset  by  the  fact 
that  industry  here  is  demanding  more  fuel. 


Buffalo  Coal  Trade  in  1919 

By  John  W.  Chamberlain 

Buffalo.  X.   Y. 

THE  Buffalo  coal  trade  has  had  a  very  trj'ing  year, 
as  has  been  the  case  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, but  1920  promises  well,  as  all  labor  troubles 
will  soon  be  overcome. 

Since  the  Government  gave  up  control  of  the  trade 
the  jobber  has  continued  on  the  small  margin  allowed  and 
had  made  a  moderate  amount  of  money  as  a  rule  until 
the  miners'  strike  in  November,  which  practically  put 
a  stop  to  the  business.  He  had  not  been  idle  in  the 
meantime  and  if  he  has  sold  little  coal  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year  it  was  because  he  had  so 
impressed  his  views  to  the  consumer.  There  was  of 
course  profit  in  this  business,  but  it  ought  to  have  been 
much  more,  for  without  the  advice,  not  to  say  the 
orders  of  the  jobbers,  the  consumer  would  have  neg- 
lected buying  and  would  have  been  without  a  supply 
when  the  strike  began. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  been  continued  much  as 
usual.  The  shortage  in  the  city  trade  has  been  much 
of  the  same  character  as  in  recent  seasons,  but  the 
effort  to  obtain  coal  faster  than  it  was  provided  has 
not  been  quite  so  determined  as  in  some  seasons.  Last 
winter  was  so  mild  that  a  prediction  of  another  winter 
of  the  same  sort,  quite  commonly  made  by  the  weather 
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sharps,  no  doubt  held  up  buying  considerably.  As  soon 
as  the  lakes  closed  the  companies  began  to  furnish  coal 
as  fast  as  it  could  be  handled  and  in  some  cases  a 
premium  of  $3  a  ton  has  been  paid. 

The  most  disconcerting  part  of  the  anthracite  trade 
was  from  the  reports  that  the  mining  was  millions  of 
tons  below  the  average,  so  the  consumer  reasoned  that 
somebody  was  sure  to  get  left.  Still  the  anthracite 
shipper  has  always  maintained  that  there  was  coal 
enough  and  it  is  now  being  proved  that  he  was  right. 

The  lake  trade  has  been  well  taken  care  of,  as  the 
shipment  of  4,150,118  tons  from  here  to  the  upper 
lakes  shows,  for  it  is  much  above  the  average  of  the 
past  two  seasons.  The  shipment  in  1918  was  3,594,803 
tons  and  in  1917  it  was  4,237,904  tons.  The  anthracite 
shipped  by  water  now  practically  all  goes  to  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  ports.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  dealers  or  consumers  about  as  fast  as 
it  arrived  there,  but  if  some  of  them  do  not  have  coal 
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left  over  it  will  not  come  up  to  general  calculations. 
The  natural  gas  supply  in  Buffalo,  which  used  to  supply 
about  as  many  private  consumers  as  did  anthracite,  has 
so  run  down  that  coal  is  again  the  rule,  except  for  small 
fires,  in  grates  and  kitchens. 


Milwaukee  Coal  Trade  in  1919 


By  Herman  Bleyer 

Milw.iukce,    Wi; 


THE  passing  of  the  year  1919  aroused  no  regret 
in  Milwaukee  coal  circles,  as  it  had  been  a  period 
of  worry  and  anxiety  from  start  to  finish,  in  fact, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  worst  season  in 
twenty  years,  not  excepting  the  harrowing  war-time 
experience.  Business  was  veiy  dull  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  because  of  mild  weather  conditions,  but  later 
on  an  unusual  demand  developed  which  dealers  found 
hard  to  satisfy  and  at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with 
the  requirements  of  existing  contracts,  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  establishments  and  apartment 
buildings  having  made  early  contracts  covering  their 
fuel  needs.  Strikes  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
contributed  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  business,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  season  the  great  miners'  strike  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Fuel  Administration  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  potpourri  of  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  coal  man. 

A  large  portion  of  Milwaukee's  fuel  supply  was  taken 
over  by  the  government  and  shipped  to  different  points 
for  railway  uses.  In  this  way  some  small  dealers  lost 
supplies  for  which  they  had  been  waiting  for  months. 
There  was  never  a  comfortable  supply  of  cars  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  and  naturally  when  periods  of 
rush   developed,   the   situation   in   this   respect   became 


acute  and  this  seriously  hampered  the  outward  flow  of 
coal  to  interior  points.  Anthracite  was  subjected  to 
the  usual  advance  of  10c.  per  month  during  the  summer 
months  and  there  were  two  or  three  small  advances  in 
bituminous  grades,  but  taking  it  as  a  whole  the  public 
seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  figures  maintained. 

The  movement  of  coal  by  lake  was  steady  and  satis- 
factoiy.  The  tonnage  of  anthracite  shipped  was  the 
largest  Milwaukee  has  received  since  1915.  Receipts 
of  soft  coal,  however,  fell  short  of  last  year's  record. 
Five  hundred  cargoes  of  coal  in  all  entered  the  port 
during  the  season  of  navigation.  The  shortage  in  the 
volume  of  bituminous  coal  received  was  made  up  by 
the  tonnage  carried  over  from  the  previous  year.  With 
reasonably  normal  weather  conditions  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  on  hand  in  Milwaukee  to  tide 
consumers  over  until  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1920. 

Navigation  is  now  closed.  One  cargo  of  nearly 
10,000  tons  of  anthracite  is  still  enroute  and  will  not 
reach  here  until  spring,  the  steamer  having  been  com- 
pelled to  winter  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  The  rush 
of  large  carriers  to  swell  Milwaukee's  coal  supply  on 
account  of  the  drafts  made  upon  it  by  the  government, 
brought  a  large  number  of  heavy  carriers  to  the  port 
at  the  close  of  the  season. 


RECEIPTS  OF   CO.^L   AT   .MILWALKEE    DURING    THE    VEAii     I ''19 


Month 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

.\ugust 

September 

October 

November 

December *. 

Total,    1919 

Total.    1918 

Increase 

Decrease 

*  Estimate, 


Anthracite 
Tons 


-  Cargo  Vessels  - 


59.535 
102,498 
101,539 
133,128 
147.036 
122,096 

91,587 
127.007 
81,326 

965,752 
839,092 
127,760 


Bituminous 
Tons 


92.652 
440.018 
615,882 
455,374 
363,986 
394.611 
357.851 
176.678 
114.484 

3.011,536 
3,446,061 


Car-Ferry 


Anthracite        Bituminous 


Tons 

12,830 

10,930 

9,303 
12,521 

8,016 
13,755 

5,222 

2,753 


2.796 

4.104 

•8.654 

90.884 
61.109 
29,775 

Tons 
15,204 
13,2^0 
4,741 
12,619 
11.010 
24,896 
19,227 
23,031 

34,921 

22.913 

•15,733 

197,575 
113,054 
84.521 


Total 
.Anthracite 

and 

Bituminous  .Anthracite 
Tons  Tons 

28.034  42 

24,210  105 

14,044  

177,327  

561,542  

756,072  613 

612,951  1,382 

536.806  45 

516,707  

487,155  41 

330.702  

220.197  'lOO 

4,265,747  2,328 

4,459,316  1.245 

1,183 

193,569 


Grand  Total 

Incl. 

Bituminous    Lake  and  Rail 


Rail- 


Tuns 
58,848 
46,852 
47,730 
40^729 
40,176 
43,132 
41.659 
37,259 
43,138 
50,792 
42,107 
•40,000 

532,442 
727,606 


195,164 


Tons 

86,924 

71,167 

61,774 

218,056 

601,718 

799,817 

655,992 

574,110 

559,865 

537,988 

372,809 

260,297 

4,800,517 
5.188,167 

'  387,656 
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Middle-West  Coal  Trade  in  1919 


By  Haven  A.  Requa 

Chicago,    111. 


FOR  the  coal  man,  the  year  i;)19  certainly  had 
its  ups  and  downs.  And  one  operator  suggests 
that  a  proper  title  of  an  article  on  trade  conditions 
in  the  Middle  West,  during  the  past  year,  ought  to 
be  "Bumping  the  Bumps  and  Shooting  the  Shoots,  or 
the  Harrowing  Adventures  of  the  Coal  Industry."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  suggestion  of  our  operator  friend 
is  good,  because  a  study  of  the  market  for  the  last 
yearly  period  shows  that  it  was  very  erratic.  The 
demand  was  practically  never  normal,  either  there 
being  no  demand  at  all,  or  more  orders  booked  than 
the  operator  could  handle.  The  year  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  trade  because  it  was  e.xpected  that  1919 
would  prove  a  banner  year  for  the  entire  coal  industry. 

When  one  glances  over  the  events  which  took  place 
in  1919,  it  is  found  that  the  year  automatically  divides 
itself  into  three  periods,  each  consisting  of  about  four 
months.  Each  period  has  one  or  two  outstanding  fea- 
tures, which  in  themselves  have  proved  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  industrj'  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  first  period  was  from  January  to  the  last  of 
April.  In  order  to  get  a  comprehensive  idea  as  to 
what  took  place  during  this  period,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  the  last  few  months  of  1918,  when  the  demand 
for  coal  dropped  like  a  plummet,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  and  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  retail  coal  dealers,  as  well 
as  the  various  industries  in  the  country  had  substan- 
tial supplies  of  coal  on  hand.  After  the  armistice 
was  signed  in  November,  war  contracts  wei-e  cancelled 


right  and  left,  thus  releasing  practically  millions  of 
tons,  a  market  for  which  had  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  country  could  not  absorb  this  suddenly  released 
tonnage,  and  as  a  natural  result  the  market  broke. 
The  retail  dealers,  in  the  meantime,  had  their  hands 
in  the  game,  but  played  an  unconscious  part.  Owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Fuel  Administration  a  tremendously 
large  tonnage  of  domestic  coal  had  been  sold  and  shipped 
during  the  summer  months,  consequently  every  house- 
holder and  every  dealer  had  a  comfortable  supply  on 
hand  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  Added  to  this 
the  winter  proved  remarkably  mild. 

When  Januaiy  1919  came  around,  there  was  prac- 
tically no  activity  in  the  coal  market  because,  as  I 
have  said,  the  public  had  plenty  of  coal  on  hand.  Soon 
some  of  the  operators,  with  weak  selling  organizations, 
began  disposing  of  their  coal  at  prices  below  those  fixed 
by  the  Fuel  Administration,  so  very  soon  the  market 
on  both  steam  and  the  domestic  coals  was  completely 
demoralized.  About  the  middle  of  February,  when  con- 
ditions were  at  their  worst,  more  confusion  was  added 
to  the  situation  by  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  all  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 
This  withdrawal,  of  what  practically  amounted  to 
Government  control  of  the  industry,  was  the  cause  of 
much  comment,  as  the  general  opinion  appeared  to  be 
that  the  Government  ought  to  have  used  its  great 
influence  at  this  time  to  help  the  operators  maintain 
Government  prices,  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  work  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
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the  operators  and  mine  workers  during  the  war.  The 
mine  workers  suffered  just  as  much  as  the  operators  by 
being  thrown  out  of  work  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
demand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  operators  have  very 
little  reason  to  look  upon  the  present  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration at   Washington,  except  with  suspicion. 

To  return  to  the  market  conditions  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  first  period,  it  was  found  that 
after  February,  until  the  end  of  April,  conditions  in 
the  coal  market  were  lamentable,  as  prices  steadily  went 
downward  until  coal  was  selling  in  .some  cases  as 
much  as  $1  below  the  Government  prices.  Many  mines 
closed,  and  many  mine  workers  were  thrown  out  of 
work  because  there  was  either  too  much  coal  in  the 
country,  or  because  the  public  was  not  interested. 

When  Everyone  Waited  for  Coal  Orders 

The  ne.\t  period,  from  May  1  until  the  end  of  August, 
is  particularly  remembered  because  of  the  general 
stagnation  of  the  coal  market,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  period ;  the  gradual  recovery  of  the  market  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  July  and  August ;  and  chiefly, 
and  finally  remembered,  on  account  of  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  to  beat 
down  prices  in  order  to  buy  its  contract  coal  cheap. 
This  last  item  referred  to  is  what  finally  destroyed 
what  little  confidence  the  operators  and  jobbers  had 
left. 

A  rough  analysis  of  the  situation  appears  to  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  railroads,  under  Government  owner- 
ship, were  running  seriously  behind  in  their  finances, 
and  something  had  to  be  done.  By  purchasing  cheap 
coal  for  the  railroads,  the  authorities  of  the  adminis- 
tration saw  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  losses  and 
perhaps  save  their  political  reputations.  In  order  to 
demoralize  the  coal  market,  these  gentlemen  at  Wash- 
ington determined  not  to  buy  their  fuel  at  the  prices 
set  by  the  Government,  which  every  one  conceded  per- 
fectly fair,  but  deliberately  kept  their  roads  out  of  the 
contract  market  just  as  long  as  they  dared.  The  coal 
market,  deprived  of  its  largest  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant customer,  went  completely  to  pieces,  and  eventu- 
ally the  railroads  were  enabled  to  purchase  their 
contract  coal  at  prices  considerably  below  the  old  Gov- 
ernment figures. 

By  their  inconsiderate  treatment  of  the  coal  oper- 
ators, the  authorities  at  Washington  lost  a  great 
opportunity  to  gain  the  confidence  of  all  the  industries 
in  this  country.  Instead  of  stepping  in,  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  buying  coal  at  fair  prices — these  prices  set 
by  Government  agencies — and  therefore  saving  the 
coal  industry  from  serious  losses,  these  gentlemen  sat 
back  and  did  not  buy  for  their  railroads  until  they 
dared  delay  no  longer.  Besides  causing  severe  losses 
to  the  operators,  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  was  responsible  for  much  dissatisfaction 
which  arose  among  the  miners  who  were  thrown  out 
of  work,  when  the  mines  had  to  remain  idle. 

In  July  there  was  some  slight  improvement  in  the 
coal  market,  although  mostly  on  the  prepared  sizes  for 
the  domestic  trade.  Steam  sizes  were  still  very  inactive, 
either  because  the  industry  had  not  adjusted  itself 
to  new  conditions,  or  because  there  was  still  a  great 
supply  of  storage  coal  in  the  country.  August  proved 
to  be  a  better  month  and  developed  a  good  strong 
demand  for  domestic  coal,  with  a  fair  demand  for  steam, 
sizes.     The  period,  however,  from  May  1  until  the  end 
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of  August  was  perhap.s  the  hardest  and   most   trying 
of  the   year. 

The  third  and  last  period  embraces  from  Sept.  1  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Starting  in  September,  there  was 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  market,  that  grew  in  strength 
every  week.  This  condition  was  brought  about  by 
two  reasons;  the  first,  that  buying  is  always  heavy 
in  the  fall,  and  the  second,  that  practically  all  storage 
coal  held  by  the  various  industries  had  been  con- 
sumed. In  October,  rumors  were  prevalent,  all  relative 
to  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  miners.  These 
rumors  spread  about,  and  brought  on  a  regular 
stampede  of  nervous  and  e.xcited  purchasing  agents 
who  were  at  that  late  date  doing  all  possible  to  prevail 
upon  the  operators  and  jobbers  to  accept  additional 
orders. 

The  Tardy  Consumer  Now  Besieges  the  Mines 

The  public,  that  is,  the  householder  who  had 
apparently  forgotten  the  stern  lessons  taught  by  the 
fuel  famine  of  1917.  had  not  bought  very  heavily  from 
the  retail  dealers  during  the  summer.  As  soon  as 
trouble  with  the  miners  was  threatened  this  class  of 
consumer  made  frantic  demands  on  the  retailers,  who 
in  turn  besieged  both  operator  and  jobber  in  attempt 
ing  to  place  extra  orders.  Soon  practically  every  mine 
in  this  part  of  the  country  had  booked  far  more  busi- 
ness than  it  could  take  care  of.  To  add  to  the  situa- 
tion, it  now  developed  that  there  was  a  decided  car 
shortage.  New  cars  bad  not  been  built  fast  enough 
to  replace  old  and  worn-out  equipment,  and  lucky  was 
the  coal  field  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  that  could 
boast  of  an  85  per  cent  car  supply  for  any  length  of 
time.  A  great  many  mines  in  the  East,  had  but  50 
or  60  per  cent  car  supply  for  practically  months  at 
a  time. 

On  Nov.  1  the  strike  came,  a  deliberate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  hold  up  the 
American  public.  At  first  the  Government  took  a  stem 
attitude,  and  showed  the  miners  that  the  Government 
meant  business.  Dr.  Garfield  was  recalled,  and  left  his 
duties  at  Williams  College  to  return  to  his  old  post 
at  Washington.  Dr.  Garfield  has  always  had  the 
respect  of  the  coal  industry,  and  his  return  to  Washing- 
ton was  looked  upon  with  favor.  Within  a  short  time 
however,  the  coal  industry  knew  that  something  was 
up  at  Washington.  It  appeared  that  Secretarj-  of  Labor 
Wilson  had  made  an  attempt,  which  luckily  proved  futile, 
to  settle  the  strike  on  a  basis  satisfactorj'  to  the  labor 
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element  only.  It  is  said  that  Secretary  Wilson  was 
deeply  disappointed  over  the  failure  of  his  plans,  as 
some  think  he  had  political  ideas  in  mind,  whereby  the 
labor  vote  would  have  come  in  very  handy.  However, 
this  is  mere  heresay.  Later  on,  Mr.  William  McAdoo 
succeeded  in  getting:  some  free  publicity  by  injecting 
himself  into  the  situation.  In  a  modest  and  retiring  man- 
ner, Mr.  McAdoo,  although  a  private  citizen,  presumed 
upon  his  relationship  and  old  official  position,  by  intrud- 
ing on  the  various  agencies  at  Washington  at  work  on 
a  settlement  of  the  strike.  Mr.  McAdoo  claimed,  it  is 
said,  that  a  2,000  per  cent  profit  was  made  by  some 
operators.  While  his  contention  was  misleading,  it 
did  a  great  deal  of  harm,  as  it  stirred  up  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  made  them  more  set  than  ever  in 
their  demands  on  the  operators. 

Dr.  Garfield,  in  the  meantime,  had  decided  that  the 
mine  workers  were  entitled  to  a  14  per  cent  increase, 
which  the  miners  refused.  Toward  the  middle  of 
December,  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Tumulty,  acting  in  the 
President's  name,  we  understand,  made  a  temporarj' 
peace  with  the  miners.  This  arrangement  was  con- 
trary to  the  plans  laid  out  by  Dr.  Garfield,  so  that  gen- 
tleman resigned,  and  returned  to  Williamstown,  leav- 
ing the  final  settlement  of  the  strike  in  the  hands  of 
certain  astute  politicians  at  our  capitol. 

When  the  men  went  back  to  work,  toward  the  middle 
of  December,  it  was  discovered  that  nearly  all  of  the 
producers  and  jobbers  in  the  Middle  West  had  enough 
orders  on  file  to  operate  their  mines  for  some  time. 


Naturally,  those  coming  into  the  market  to  buy  had 
trouble  in  placing  their  orders.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy,  at  this  time, 
coal  from  any  of  our  better  knovm  mines  either  in  Illi- 
nois or  Indiana.  However,  as  time  goes  on,  this  condition 
will  change,  as  certain  mines  will  run  out  of  orders  on 
certain  sizes,  and  will  have  to  take  on  additional  busi- 
ness. It  is  believed  that  operators  and  jobbers  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  on  more  business  at  least  by  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  January.  Coal  producers  are  looking 
forward  to  a  busy  season  from  now  until  late  in  the 
spring.  Labor  is  still  unsettled,  and  many  large  coal 
consumers  are  endeavoring  to  accumulate  a  surplus.  In 
addition  the  mines  will  have  to  work  full  time  for  a  long 
while  to  make  up  for  the  tonnage  lost  during  the  strike. 
Predictions  for  1920  are  uniformly  optimistic.  Prac- 
tically every  operator  and  distributor  in  the  Middle 
West  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  future.  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  labor  question,  so  far  as  the 
miners  are  concerned,  will  have  to  be  settled  on  some 
sort  of  a  permanent  basis,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  can 
be  done,  and  will  be  done  soon.  On  account  of  the  tre- 
mendous activities  in  all  sorts  of  manufacturing,  and 
the  increasing  demand  for  American  coal  for  export, 
it  is  predicted  that  there  will  be  business  enough  to 
keep  the  mines  of  the  country  mining  pretty  steadily. 
The  year  1920  looms  up  bright,  and  unless  some  of  the 
best  brains  of  the  country  are  mistaken,  it  will  prove 
one  of  the  best  years  the  coal  industry  has  ever  experi- 
enced. 


Coymellsville  and  the  Byproduct  Coke 
Industries  in  1919 


By  B.  E.  V.  LuTY. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  BYPRODUCT  coke  industry  now  rests  on  its 
oars.  There  was  little  done  in  1919  by  way  of  the 
new  construction  of  ovens,  beyond  the  completion 
of  various  plants,  the  erection  of  which  had  been  started 
during  the  war,  and  scarcely  any  new  plants  were  pro- 
jected. The  reason  for  the  halt  is  simply  that  labor  is 
very  scarce  and  the  cost  of  building  is  extremely  high. 
In  one  quarter  the  estimate  is  made  that  byproduct 
plants  in  batteries  of  50  to  100  ovens  would  now  cost 
about  $45,000  per  oven.  Even  at  that  they  would  prob- 
ably pay  for  themselves,  but  prospective  builders  prob- 
ably figure  also  that  waiting  may  pay  just  as  well  or  bet- 
ter, by  saving  part  of  the  cost. 

The  byproduct  coke  industry  has  fully  justified  itself. 
Ovens  are  operated  more  economically  than  a  few  years 
ago,  producing  much  more  gas  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized 
and  somewhat  more  of  the  various  byproducts,  while 
year  by  year  there  is  a  greater  latitude  in  the  choice  of 
coal.  Byproduct  coke,  particularly  of  late,  has  made 
excellent  records  in  the  blast  furnace,  which,  as  a  rule, 
produces  more  pig  iron  per  day,  and  with  less  coke  per 
ton.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  coke  being  better, 
piece  by  piece  than  beehive  coke,  than  to  its  being  more 
regular. 

According  to  the  Geological  Survey  reports  it  was  in 
the  week  ended  Oct.  19,  1918,  that  the  production  of 


byproduct  coke  for  the  first  time  exceeded  the  con- 
temporaneous production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  was  rather  an  empty  honor,  since  the 
circumstance  was  due  to  a  decline  in  the  beehive  output. 
Unfortunately  it  became  necessary  for  the  Geological 
Survey  to  discontinue  its  weekly  reports  of  byproduct 
coke  production  before  the  end  of  January,  1919, 
through  some  of  the  byproduct  coke  producers  refusing 
longer  to  co-operate,  but  the  weekly  report  of  beehive 
coke  production  was  still  continued.  When  the  final 
figures  of  the  coke  production  in  1919  are  issued  they 
will  doubtless  show  heavier  production  of  byproduct 
than  of  beehive  coke,  but  1919  does  not  furnish  the  test 
of  a  calendar  year  of  full  demand  for  coke.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  a  full  demand  the  beehive  ovens  might  come 
close  to  their  record,  which  was  the  35,464,224  net  tons 
produced  in  191G,  while  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
existing  byproduct  ovens  can  produce  as  much  as 
3,000,000  tons  a  month?  Their  output  in  1919  was  prob- 
ably about  2,500,000  tons  a  month  in  the  good  months, 
and  much  less  in  the  poorer  months,  particularly  April, 
May  and  June,  when  blast  furnace  and  steel  plant 
operations  were  light  from  lack  of  orders,  and  October 
and  November,  when  the  iron  and  steel  strike  was  a 
limiting  factor. 

In    1919   the   Connellsville   region    again    found   that 
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the  byproduct  coking  industry  was  not  marked  to 
deprive  it  of  all  profitable  business.  It  is  true  the  pro- 
duction of  Connellsville  coke  was  much  less  than  in  1918, 
not  much  over  10,000,000  tons,  and  thus  not  much 
above  the  average  of  20  years  ago,  but  the  coal  business 
of  the  Connelsville  region  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
region  profits  not  only  by  the  quality  of  its  coal  for 
coking  purposes,  a  quality  that  is  recognized  by  byprod- 
uct coke  producers,  but  also  by  the  thickness  of  tiie 
vein  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  the  coal  is  mined. 
The  wage  scale  from  Nov.  10,  1917,  to  Dec.  1,  1919. 
was  based  on  $2.29  per  100  bu.  for  pick  mining  and 
loading  room  and  rib  coal.  As  a  bushel  is  76  lbs.,  mak- 
ing about  26  1-3  bu.  to  the  short  ton,  the  rate  was  only 
a  trifle  over  60c.  per  ton.  The  new  scale,  |2.66,  is  equal 
to  70c.  Rates  under  the  two  scales  for  loading  machine 
coal,  $1.65  and  $1.88,  are  equal  respectively  to  43Jc 
and  49  k. 

Oper.\tors  Increase  Their  Loading  Facilities 

Year  by  year  Connellsville  coke  operators  increase 
their  facilities  for  loading  coal,  until  at  the  end  of 
1919  there  were  relatively  few  operations  of  any  size, 
or  with  any  amount  of  coal  still  in  the  ground,  that  were 
not  fairly  well  equipped  to  load  coal  for  rail  shipment. 
In  1919  the  prices  obtained  for  coal  were  moderately 
satisfactory  to  Connellsville  operators,  and  distinctly 
more  so  to  Pittsburgh  district  operators. 

The  largest  byproduct  coke  plant  in  the  world,  the 
Clairton  plant,  near  Pittsburgh,  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  depends  practically  altogether  upon 
Connellsville  coal,  the  operation  contemplating,  in  the 
long  run,  water  shipment  exclusively.  On  account  of 
the  many  operations  in  the  Connellsville  region  con- 
trolled by  the  Steel  Corporation  it  was  feasible  to  select 
operations  to  supply  Clairton,  that  could  ship  by  water. 
Late  in  1919,  128  additional  byproduct  ovens  were  com- 
pleted at  Clairton,  making  a  total  of  768  in  the  plant, 
arranged  in  12  batteries  of  64  ovens  each.  The  next 
plant  in  size  is  the  700-oven  p!ant  at  Gary,  Ind.  The 
total  number  of  byproduct  ovens  in  the  United  States  is 
between  10,000  and  11,000,  the  actual  capacity  per  oven 
varying  considerably. 

The  year  1919  opened  with  Connellsville  coke  at 
Government  limits,  $6  for  furnace  and  $7  for  selected 
72  hour  foundry,  per  ton  at  ovens.  Just  after  the 
middle  of  the  month  annnouncement  was  made  that 
Government  price  control  would  be  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  prices  began  to  drop  within 
a  few  days.  Most  of  the  consumptive  requirements 
w-ere  under  contract.  The  contracts  having  been  made 
•during  the  war.  The  majority  of  the  contracts  pro- 
vided that  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  Government 
price  there  should  be  a  monthly  adjustment  of  price 
between  buyer  and  seller,  these  adjustments  being 
made  month  by  month,  much  in  accordance  with  the  spot 
market  as  developed  from  time  to  time  by  open  trading. 
A  few  contracts  were  made  at  "last  Government  price" 
■which  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  buyers.  In  some 
cases  the  operators  having  such  contracts  made  what 
were  technically  voluntary  price  concessions,  but  were 
in  substance  caused  by  know-ledge  that  if  the  concessions 
■were  not  made  the  furnaces  would  not  operate  and  thus 
would  not  be  obligated  to  take  coke  at  all. 

The  spot  furnace  coke  market  declined  steadily  after 
the  middle  of  January  until  April,  when  $3.50  was 
reached  in  some  cases.  Then  the  market  stiffened 
slowly  and  somewhat  irregularly  until  by  July  1  it  stood 


at  about  $4.  Thereafter  it  advanced  slowly  for  four 
months  and  then  rapidly  in  November  and  the  fore 
part  of  December,  until  just  before  the  reinstatement 
of  Government  prices  on  Dec.  8  when  some  coke  sold  at 
$10  to  $12  a  ton. 

The  major  portion  of  the  contract  furnace  coke  ton- 
nage ran  out  June  30,  and  fresh  contracts  were  made 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year  on  various  terms.  The 
Hat  price  contracts  were  generally  at  $4.25  to  $4.r;0, 
while  sliding  .scale  contracts  were  largely  at  6i  to  1, 
against  basic  pig  iron  at  valley  furnaces.  With  the 
$25.75  price  that  ruled  throughout  the  first  four  months 
of  the  half-year  this  made  a  .settlement  price  of  $4.12 
for  the  coke.  For  November  and  December  settlements 
were  much  higher  as  pig  iron  was  advancing. 

In  November  there  was  much  contracting  for  the 
first  half  or  all  of  1919,  and  .some  ratio  contracts,  similar 
in  form  to  those  just  mentioned,  were  made  at  5i  to  1, 
while  a  few  were  made  at  5  to  1.  Flat  price  sales  were 
made  at  $5.  $">.50  and  $('),  the  average  of  these  contracts 
lieing  much  nearer  $6  than  $5.  The  advance  in  spot 
coke  occasioned  by  the  coal  strike  curtailing  supplies  to 
byproduct  ovens  discouraged  further  contracting,  and 
the  imposition  of  Government  price  limits  put  a  com- 
rlele  stop  to  negotiations,  leaving  a  considerable  volume 
of  consumption  for  1920  uncovered. 


Railroads"  Largest  Customer 

The  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  George 
Otis  Smith,  .says:  "As  the  railroads'  largest  customer, 
the  coal  mining  industry  is  largely  concerned  in  the 
solution  of  the  transportation  problem  now  so  prom- 
inently before  the  American  public.  It  is  plain  that 
adequate  service  and  low  rates  mean  much  to  the  health 
if  not  to  the  very  life  of  our  industry,  yet  even  as 
large  buyers  of  transportation  we  should  not  seek  pref- 
erential rates  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  public, 
any  more  than  as  sellers  of  fuel  we  should  be  willing 
to  let  the  Railroad  Administration  procure  its  supplies 
from  our  mines  at  prices  so  related  to  bare  cost  that 
the  public  must  make  up  the  difference.  You  coal 
operators  know  too  well  how  that  style  of  shoe  pinches 
to  wish  the  same  kind  of  narrow  policy  on  the  re- 
organized railroad  system.  We  must  allow  freight  rates 
to  be  determined  by  facts  of  transportation  cost,  rather 
than  by  what  we  claim  to  be  the  exigencies  of  our 
own  business. 

"Even  a  legislature  cannot  impose  rates,  however 
they  may  seem  calculated  to  serve  public  interest;  that 
would  deny  to  the  railroad  the  reasonable  reward  nec- 
essary for  its  financial  and  physical  upkeep.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  a  State  law  can  not  force 
a  railroad  to  haul  coal  at  a  loss  on  the  supposition 
that  the  profits  in  the  wheat  traffic  will  recoup  the 
carrier.  So  it  is  that  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  the  mining 
industry  ought  to  help  in  the  adjustment  of  rates 
on  a  basis  adequate  to  revive  healthy  conditions  on  our 
railroads. 

"In  its  relation  to  the  mining  industry  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  be  fair,  whether  the  relation  is  that 
of  mineral  landlord  or  of  business  investigator  or  of 
tax  collector  or  of  purchaser  of  fuel.  Disregard  of 
established  equities,  ill-advised  charges  of  bad  faith, 
threats  of  commandeering,  or  offers  of  confiscatory 
terms  are  no  longer  warranted  in  these  days  when  the 
Government's  necessities  are  no  greater  than  those  of 
other  consumers." 
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Pittsburgh  Coal  Trade  in  1919 


By  B.  E.  V.  LuTY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  PITTSBUKGH  district  coal  market  entered 
and  closed  the  year  1919  with  Government  price 
limits  in  force,  while  from  Feb.  1  to  Oct.  31  there 
was  a  free  market.  During  that  period  there  were  inter- 
esting developments. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  tenseness  of 
the  market  wore  off,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1919  prices 
were  not  uniformly  at  the  limits  allowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment control.  The  demand  was  very  limited,  as  con- 
sumption decreased  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
there  was  much  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  consumers 
to  carry  stocks.  The  situation  was  helped  somewhat  by 
light  production  during  the  holidays,  the  men  celebrat- 
ing freely,  while  many  mines  were  closed  for  the  period. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  January  off- 
grades  of  coal  were  being  sold  in  the  market  at  less 
than  Government  limits,  which  for  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict were  $2.10  for  slack,  $2.85  for  mine-run  and  $2.60 
for  screened,  with  a  15c.  brokerage  allowance  in  some 
cases,  while  many  sales  of  good  coal  were  being  made 
with  a  brokerage  allowance,  the  dealer  selling  to  the 
consumer  at  the  regular  price,  not  charging  him  any 
brokerage.  Many  wagon  mines  were  closed  while  of 
those  operating  few  were  able  to  secure  the  extra  prices 
allowed.  Gas  coal,  however,  was  in  relatively  scant  sup- 
ply and  commanded  the  limit  prices. 

Government  Price  Control  Discontinued 

About  Jan.  15  the  Fuel  Administration  announced 
that  price  control  of  coal,  as  well  as  the  zoning  system, 
would  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  month.  When 
the  time  arrived  an  incident  occurred  which  was  for- 
gotten  in  most  quarters  in  a  week  or  two,  some  operators 
announcing  the  following  schedule  of  prices:  Slack, 
$2.35;  mine-run,  $2.50;  3-in.,  $2.60;  IJ-in.,  $2.75,  per 
net  ton  at  mine,  Pittsburgh  district.  The  actual  market 
developed  was  on  the  basis  of  an  asking  price  of  $2.35 
for  mine-run,  with  concessions  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  coal  and  the  urgency  of  the  seller's  position.  Odd 
lots  of  coal  loaded  went  as  at  low  as  $2.  On  the  other 
hand  consumers  of  gas  coal  who  had  had  extremely  try- 
ing e.xperiences  during  the  war  were  disposed  to  pay 
prices  asked  and  get  under  cover,  so  that  a  fair  tonnage 
of  3-in.  gas  coal  was  contracted  for  at  $2.60  for  the  coal 
year,  to  April  1,  1920. 

During  February,  March  and  April  the  coal  market 
dragged  and  the  market  had  a  basis  of  strength  but  the 
basis  was  not  visible.  Consumers  of  coal  were  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  was  very  general  throughout  the 
country  as  to  commodity  prices  as  a  whole,  that  since 
the  war  was  over  all  prices  would  decline,  and  decline 
sharply.  Apart  from  the  mental  attitude  of  buyers 
there  was  the  physical  fact  that  there  were  large  stocks 
of  coal  in  consumers'  hands  and  the  further  fact  that 
consumption  was  decreasing,  domestic  consumption  fall- 
ing with  the  progress  of  the  season,  while  the  steel  mills, 
the  most  important  group  of  customers  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  disrict,  were  operating  at  lower  and  lower 
rates.  The  steel  mills  were  operating  at  between  85  and 
90  per  cent  of  capacity  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
by  the  middle  of  May  they  were  down  to  approximately 
a  50  per  cent  rate. 

During  this  period  of  extreme  apathy  on  the  part  of 


buyers  the  Pittsburgh  district  coal  operators  were 
sustained  in  their  price  views  by  knowledge  of  their 
production  costs,  which  were  much  higher  than  gen- 
erally believed  by  consumers,  and  by  the  belief  that 
under  the  Government  control  of  prices  they  had  not 
been  given  as  large  a  margin  as  several  other  dis- 
tricts, hence  if  other  districts  sold  coal  at  much  below 
the  former  Government  limits  that  did  not  necessarily 
constitute  a  reason  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  doing  so. 

Pennsylvania  R.R.  Closes  Large  Contract 

About  May  1  an  event  occurred  that  put  a  new  aspect 
on  the  situation  and  strengthened  the  operators'  hand. 
It  was  announced  that  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  had 
closed  a  contract  with  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  for 
1,200  tons  of  coal  a  day  to  April  1,  1920,  at  $2.35  for 
mine-run.  The  Industrial  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  had  been  endeavoring  to  bring  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  the  point  of  contracting  for  railroad 
fuel  at  stabilized  prices,  but  having  failed  to  accom- 
plish anything  in  its  first  effort,  than  to  secure  an 
acceptance  of  its  steel  prices,  the  attempt  was 
abandoned.  The  individual  roads  bought  at  various 
prices  and  for  various  periods,  the  shorter  periods 
involving  the  lower  prices,  and  some  Pan  Handle  coal 
went  to  railroads  for  short  periods  at  less  than  $2. 

By  reason  of  raijroad  buying,  and  other  important 
causes,  the  coal  market  situation  improved  in  May, 
definitely  rounding  the  turn.  Lake  shipments  began, 
though  definite  prices  were  not  set.  The  steel  indus- 
try began  to  revive  and  of  course  took  more  coal  when 
it  was  looking  forward  to  heavier  operations  than 
when  its  operations  were  decreasing.  Buyers  gener- 
ally began  to  observe  that  after  all  prices  of  com- 
modities on  the  whole  were  no  longer  declining  and 
hence  they  looked  with  more  favor  upon  coal. 

Operators  Expectations  Not  Realized 

The  coal  operators  were  convinced  that  trying  times 
were  likely  in  the  winter,  and  they  did  not  believe  the 
railroads  would  be  able  to  handle  abnormal  quantities 
of  coal,  as  there  had  been  few  additions  to  their  rolling 
stock,  which  had  suffered  during  the  war.  They  con- 
sidered it  extremely  probable  that  the  miners  would 
demand  large  wage  advances  when  the  agreement  ran 
out,  as  it  would  upon  the  declaration  of  peace.  They 
did  not  expect  what  eventually  did  occur,  a  demand  for 
wage  advances  and  changed  working  conditions  when 
the  agreement  which  was  to  run  to  the  declaration  of 
peace,  or  to  April  1,  1920,  was  still  in  force,  but  neither 
did  they  expect  the  declaration  of  peace  to  be  postponed 
so  long  by  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  act  on  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

The  operators  were  therefore  very  conservative  in 
the  making  of  contracts  for  execution  during  the 
remainder  of  the  coal  year,  a  common  policy  being  to 
sell  on  contract  about  half  the  normal  output.  By  the 
end  of  June  most  of  the  operators  had  withdrawn 
from  the  contract  market,  and  several  prominent  inter- 
ests then  advanced  their  circular  prices  from  $2.35 
to  $2.50,  mine-run  basis. 

Early  in  the  year  productions  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict had  been  at  only  about  30  per  cent,  but  with  the 
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beginning  of  lake  shipments  operations  increased  and 
by  mid  year  the  district  was  operating  at  60  to  65  per 
cent  of  capacity.  At  this  time  consumers,  particularly 
the  steel  industry,  began  to  heed  the  repeated  warn- 
ings of  the  coal  producers,  and  started  accumulating 
stocks,  though  on  quite  a  moderate  scale.  When  the 
steel  strike  started  Sept.  22  some  of  the  mills  were 
forced  to  stop  receiving  coal,  but  those  able  to  unload 
continued  to  take  coal  just  the  same,  and  thus  the 
steel  industry  was  moderately  well  stocked  when  the 
mining  suspension   began   on   Nov.   1. 

From  midyear  to  the  reimposition  of  Government 
price  limits  the  coal  market  increased  in  strength.  The 
change  was  particularly  marked  in  slack,  which  in  the 
first  couple  months  of  lake  shipments,  with  the  attend- 
ant increase  in  output,  the  sales  were  made  at  even  less 
than  $1.50. 

The  coal  mining  settlement,  by  the  acceptance  on 
Dec.  10  of  President  Wilson's  proposals  by  the  miners' 
representatives  at  Indianapolis,  was  followed  by  a 
quick  return  to  work  of  the  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  but  within  a  few  days  car  shortages  developed. 
The  advent  of  real  winter  weather  was  practically  co-in- 


cident with  the  mining  settlement,  thus  slowing  down 
railroad  operations  somewhat,  while  many  cars  belong- 
ing to  the  service  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  had  gone 
far  afield.  To  the  extent  of  about  21,000  cars,  accord- 
ing to  investigations  made  by  Pittsburgh  district  oper- 
ators, loaded  with  coal  in  western  I'ennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  districts  had  gone  to  Chicago  and 
points  beyond,  some  as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
railroads  were  prompt  and  efficient  in  moving'  the 
loaded  cars  to  destination  as  soon  as  the  husbanding 
of  coal  supplies  became  unnecessary,  but  even  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  still  short 
of  the  number  of  coal  cars  usually  in  the  service. 

The  situation  left  for  the  new  year  was  that  no 
consumers  had  any  stocks  of  coal,  when  normally  they 
still  have  some  winter  stocks  left,  and  a  great  many 
were  definitely  short  of  coal  and  unable  to  operate  as 
fully  as  conditions  in  other  respects  would  warrant. 
With  the  steel  industry  oversold  and  with  practically 
all  coal  consuming  industries  desirous  of  operating  to 
their  fullest  e.xtent,  the  outlook  for  a  heavy  coal 
demand  was  never  better.  Nineteen  twenty  is  being 
looked  forward  to  wijh  great  interest. 


Detroit  Coal  Market  in  1919 


By  St.\ff  Correspondent 


EMERGING  from  war-time  restrictions  into  a  pro- 
tracted interval  of  stagnation,  only  to  be  brought 
again  under  governmental  regulation  after  a  few 
weeks  of  improving  activity,  the  coal  business  in 
Detroit,  in  the  year  just  passed,  has  been  full  of  disap- 
pointments and  discouragements  for  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  and  conducive  to  anxiety  and  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  consumers. 

Business  Poor  in  Earlier  Months 

Through  the  earlier  months  the  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  paid  office  rent,  and  filled  the  role  of  observ- 
ers rather  than  of  active  participants  in  the  business 
from  which  they  derive  this  rent  money.  Under  the 
active  functioning  of  fuel  administrators,  federal, 
state  and  municipal,  and  their  antipathy  to  coal 
brokers,  little  remained  for  the  wholesalers  and  job- 
bers but  to  sit  helplessly,  though  interestedly,  and 
observe  the  progress  made  by  the  various  authorities 
in  handling  business  not  as  the  jobbers  were 
accustomed  to. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  federal  zoning  system, 
they  saw  the  local  market  being  overwhelmed  with  a 
flood  of  low  grade  coal  from  districts  that  ordinarily 
are  called  on  to  contribute  little  to  its  supply.  They 
saw  the  high  grade  stock  that  had  constituted  the 
market's  chief  reliance  diverted  to  eastern  centers  and 
the  export  trade.  They  saw  their  customers  in  the 
retail  trade  and  among  the  consumers  of  steam  coal, 
responding  patriotically  to  the  urging  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  and  buying  heavily  of  the  inferior 
stock  in  the  effort  to  make  certain  that  they  would  not* 
be  left  wholly  unsupplied. 

When  the  Fuel  Administrators  ceased  functioning, 
the  jobbers  devolved  the  task  of  restoring  the  market, 
but  progress  was  slow.  For  weeks  following  the 
lifting  of  the  zoning  regulations  and  removal  of  fed- 
eral price  restrictions,  the  market  remained  in  a  state 


of  languor.  The  storage  yards  of  retail  dealers  were 
crowded  with  an  unsaleable  miscellany,  in  which  coal 
of  inferior  grade  and  in  sizes  better  adapted  to  steam 
plant  use  than  for  consumption  in  household  heating 
equipment,  predominated.  Steam  plants  were  over- 
stocked with  low  grade  coal  and  received  without 
enthusiasm  the  information  that  it  was  again  possible 
to  bring  into  Detroit  the  high  grade  stock  from  West 
Virginia  and  other  mines  that  had  long  been  withheld. 
The  retailers  started  the  new  coal  year  with  capital 
tied  up  in  coal,  their  customers  having  protested  against 
receiving  it  because  of  the  little  yard  space  for  its 
accommodation.  The  domestic  buyers,  deprived  of 
anthracite,  which  in  the  case  of  many  was  the  only 
fuel  with  which  they  were  familiar,  were  supercritical 
as  to  substitutes.  Many  of  the  consumers  of  steam 
coal  overstocked  with  the  inferior  coal  were  unwilling 
to  place  orders  for  the  higher  quality  coal  until  they 
could  clear  their  yards  of  stocks  which  presented  the 
menace  of  internal  combustion  and  produced  unsatis- 
factory results  in  boiler  rooms. 

Government  Settlements  Complicate  Situation 

With  this  basis  for  stagnation  in  the  retail  and 
steam  coal  trade,  the  situation  was  complicated  by  the 
dilatory  policy  of  the  federal  government  in  nego- 
tiating settlements  of  cancelled  war  contracts  and  in 
making  payments  for  government  equipment  and 
supplies.  For  some  weeks  large  industrial  plants 
were  hindered  in  efforts  to  revert  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction by  the  loss  of  working  capital  tied  up  in  gov- 
ernment machinery,  material  and  manufactured  goods, 
and  by  the  delay  of  the  government  in  removing 
mechanical  equipment  which  filled  the  space  required 
for  the  machinery  of  peace  production.  The  unsettled 
industrial  condition  was  reflected  in  curtailed  opera- 
tion or  suspension  of  factory  production  with  conse- 
quent reduction  in  coal  consumption.     This  cut  down 
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buying  requirements  of  steam-coal  users  purchasing 
in  the  open  market  and  protracted  the  interval  nec- 
essary for  other  steam  plants  to  work  out  the  low- 
grade  coal  in  their  reserves. 

Meantime  prices  held  at  approximately  the  maxi- 
mum fixed  under  the  Fuel  Administration,  with  small 
consignments  coming  chiefly  to  the  retail  dealers  from 
the  mining  districts  that  supplied  the  city  before  the 
war.  The  market  dullness  continued  through  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Retail  dealers  endeavored 
without  success  to  effect  some  arrangement  under 
which  the  municipal  government  would  take  over  their 
unsatisfactory  stocks. 

Active  Buying  in  Late  Summer 

In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  a  more  active  buy- 
ing movement  set  in.  The  buying,  however,  was  irreg- 
ular and  reflected  the  general  theory  among  consumers 
that  lower  prices  would  be  obtainable  later  in  the 
season.  The  tendency  to  hold  back  orders  received 
encouragement  from  time  to  time  from  statements 
issued  from  semi-authentic  sources  in  Washington. 
The  belief  among  steam-coal  users  that  the  price  of 
coal  would  revert  to  prew-ar  prices,  which  was  sup- 
ported also  by  the  refusal  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration to  close  contracts  at  the  current  prices,  was 
an  influence  tending  to  encourage  disregard  of  the 
reiterated  warnings  of  the  imminence  of  labor  diffi- 
culties in  the  bituminous  mining  regions.  The  threats 
of  strike  action  apparently  were  regarded  as  part  of 
a  well  prepared  plot  between  operators  and  mine 
workers  to  maintain  war-time  prices. 

Coal  Continued  To  Come  After  Strike  Began 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  buying  in  progress, 
however,  and  when  the  strike  actually  materialized  on 
Xov.  1,  the  preparations  of  jobbers  and  wholesalers 
had  been  so  well  worked  out  that  coal  continued  com- 
ing into  Detroit  in  quantity  sufliicient  for  steam  and 
domestic  requirements  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Following  the  reinstatement  of  Fuel  Administration 
prices,  the  Railroad  Administration  representing  the 
Fuel  Administration,  seized  all  coal  on  cars,  the  Reg- 
ional Committee  finding  the  Detroit  supply  so  satis- 
factory that  a  liberal  policy  of  distribution  to  original 
consignees  was  adopted.  Detroit  consumers  ulti- 
mately were  made  to  feel  the  pinch  of  supply  in  other 
western  markets  by  diversion  of  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  coal  sent  to  Detroit  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  railroads  or  of  consumers  in  other  cities. 
With  the  city  confronting  an  actual  shortage  because 
its  coal  was  being  sent  elsewhere,  very  drastic  restric- 
tive regulations  were  put  in  operation  to  conserve 
light,  power  and  coal  supply. 

Poor  Car  Distribution  Decreases  Supply 
Termination  of  the  strike  came  before  any  actual 
serious  hardship  had  been  experienced,  beyond  that 
attending  the  suspension  of  operation  by  numerous 
industrial  plants  and  the  reduced  production  of  others. 
It  brought  a  slight  improvement  in  volume  of  ship- 
ments into  Detroit.  The  movement  has  not  yet 
regained  the  level  that  was  maintained  previous  to  the 
strike,  though  jobbers  and  wholesalers  look  for  a  more 
liberal  supply  soon.  In  resuming  shipments,  however, 
operators  are  giving  first  attention  to  the  fulfillment 
of  contract  obligations,  with  the  result  that  free  coal 
is  not  plentiful  in  the  Detroit  market. 


Prices  on  the  contract  coal  in  most  cases  are  said 
to  show  an  increase  of  25  or  30c.  over  the  maximum 
set  by  the  government,  this  advance  being  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  increase  in  wages  granted  to  the  mine 
workers.  The  change  in  contract  price  is  permissible 
under  terms  of  most  of  the  contracts  which  provide 
for  adjustment  of  selling  price  to  meet  changes  in 
mine-wage  scales. 

Contract  Consumers  Are  Not  Supplied 

Owing  to  the  present  condition  of  supply  the  con- 
sumers who  are  not  protected  by  contract  find  it  nec- 
essary to  do  considerable  searching  to  provide  for 
their  requirements,  though  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  privileged  to  buy  do  not  embody  the  increase 
applying  to  contracts. 

Throughout  the  year  the  anthracite  situation  has 
been  unsatisfactory,  and  the  supply  irregular.  During 
the  earlier  months  of  the  coal  year  the  prediction  fre- 
quently was  made  that  a  freer  movement  would  follow 
the  closing  of  the  lake  navigation.  This  so  far  has 
failed  to  materialize.  Supplies  in  retailers'  yards  have 
not  been  large  and  would  not  last  long  should 
extremely  low  temperatures  for  several  days  stimu- 
late a  strong  buying  demand.  While  it  is  believed 
that  a  large  distribution  to  consumers  was  effected 
during  the  summer,  despite  the  slow  shipments,  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  renewal  orders  may  reasonably 
be  expected  in  the  near  future. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Headframe  To  Be 
Erected  at  a  Scotch  Colliery 

The  first  ferro-concrete  headframe  in  Scotland  is  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  the  Lochore  Colliery  of  the  Fife 
Coal  Co.,  Limited.  As  the  shaft  is  being  sunk  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  property,  the  superstructure  had  to 
be  carried  to  a  considerable  height  so  as  to  bring  the 
landing  into  line  with  the  general  level  of  the  colliery. 
The  shaft  will  be  sunk  20  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  clear. 
The  foundation  for  the  shaft  headframe  is  in  the  form 
of  a  reinforced  concrete  raft  41  ft.  sq.  x  4  ft.  thick,  and 
carried  out  from  the  back  of  this  for  a  distance  of  70  ft. 
are  two  underground  beams  5  ft.  x  3  ft.,  which  term- 
inate and  are  connected  with  a  solid  concrete  foundation 
slab,  from  which  the  batter  posts  spring  and  run  right 
up  to  the  top  platform  at  sheave  level.  On  the  top  c 
the  concrete  rafl  referred  to  there  is  a  super-founda- 
tion 30  ft.  sq.  X  7  ft.  deep.  The  ground  will  eventually 
be  filled  up  to  approximately  this  level,  the  shaft  being 
of  course,  carried  through  this  super-foundation,  upon 
which  the  four  main  columns  surrounding  the  shaft  are 
yet,  being  monolithically  connected  to  the  foundation. 
These  columns,  tied  at  intervals  with  cross  beams 
and  angle  braces,  are  carried  right  up  to  the  sheave 
platform. 

The  decking  level  is  26  ft.  above  the  present  ground 
level,  and  is  roofed  over  at  a  height  of  14  ft.  The 
structure  will  be  walled  for  the  first  half  of  its  height 
with  steel  mesh,  cement-covered  inside  and  outside  to 
form  a  wall  2  in.  thick,  and  the  upper  half  will  be  glazed. 

The  headframe  is  90  ft.  3  in.  high  from  the  ground 
level  to  the  center  of  the  sheaves,  whilst  the  overall 
height  from  the  foundation  level  to  the  top  of  the 
standard  is  126  ft.  3  in.  The  top  is  surrounded  by  a 
concrete  platform  30  ft.  x  16  ft.,  thus  providing  ample 
space  for  carrying  out  any  work  at  the  gears,  etc. — The 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review. 
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Cleveland  Coal  Trade  in  1919 


By  Edwin  C.  Boehringer 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


COAL  histoiy  in  the  Cleveland  district  for  the  past 
ye;ir  may  be  written  in  terms  of  stockpiles— the 
extent  of  them  at  the  beginning  and  the  lack  of 
them  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Probably  no  twelve  months 
in  the  industry's  local  history  have  been  so  packed  with 
precedents  overturned,  demand  reaching  such  extreme 
ranges,  and  trade  conditions  generally  upset.  The  year 
in  Cleveland  ended  as  turbulent  as  it  was  placid  in 
beginning. 

January's  coming  found  demand  for  steam  and 
domestic  sizes  of  bituminous  coal  at  the  low  ebb  that 
followed  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Ohio  mine-run  and  slack  were  quoted 
at  $2.35,  f.o.b.  mine,  and  prepared 
sizes  at  $2.60,  but  practically  none 
was  moving.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  industry  in  Cleveland  is 
allied  with  iron  and  steel,  and 
huge  stockpiles  laid  down  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1918  remained  as 
mute  witnesses  to  the  record- 
breaking  consumption  expected  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Steam  coal  users,  face  to  face  with 
decreased  operations  and  abnormal 
stocks,    withdrew    completely    from 


Railroad  Administration  on  mine-run.  Good-sized  sales 
of  slack,  too,  were  made  at  about  this  level  in  the 
Cleveland  district. 

May  saw  steam-coal  consumers  in  Cleveland  besieged 
by  operators  to  buy.  Warning  after  warning  that 
prices  would  increase  and  supplies  be  restricted  later 
in  the  summer  were  heaped  upon  users,  but  with  little 
effect  other  than  to  halt  the  downward  trend  of  prices. 
From  the  middle  of  April  to  about  July  1  prices  re- 
mained stationary,  and  indications  that  a  revival  in 
buying  was  imminent  caused  them  to  multiply.    Opera- 


COAL  STOCKPILE  OF  THE  LAKE-FRONT  IRON  &   STEEL  PLANTS  AT 

CLEVELAND 

the  market.  Domestic  consumption  was  cut  probably 
60  per  cent  by  the  mild  weather.  Consequently,  the 
termination  of  government  control  on  Feb.  1  had  only 
the  eflfect  of  precipitating  a  slump  in  prices.  Steam  coal 
sales  in  the  five  months  from  January  to  May  were  the 
lowest  on  record  and  prices  acted  accordingly.  From 
Februarj'  to  the  middle  of  April  prices  gravitated  cellar- 
ward,  and  as  low  as  $1.88  finally  was  done  by  the  federal 


PART  OF  5.000-TON  COAL  RESERVE  OF 
CLEVELAND     ELECTRIC     ILLUMINAT- 
ING CO.  AT  ITS  EAST  72D  ST.  PLANT 

tors  also  took  heed  as  July  1  neared, 
and  were  much  less  anxious  to  tie 
up  their  output  on  long-time  con- 
tracts. The  recovery  at  this  time 
was  more  pronounced  in  mine-run 
than   in   slack. 

The  beginning  of  the  last  half  of 
the  year  was  plainly  marked.    Trade 
conditions   took   a   decided   turn   for 
the    better    and    order    books    grew 
fatter.      Practically   no   coal   buying 
having   been   done  in   the  preceding 
six    months,    the   bottoms    of    stock- 
piles began  to  be  visible.     Recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  coal  prices  were 
mounting  slowly,  but  surely,  and  that  delay  could  bring 
only  decreased  supplies   appears  to   have  been   almost 
simultaneous.    The  result  was  that  early  in  July  several 
of  the  largest  steam-coal  users  in  the  Cleveland  district 
contracted.    When  the  smaller  users  learned  of  this  they 
too  began  contracting,  but  as  usual  they  were  just  too 
late.     They  paid  from  10  to  25c.  a  ton  more  for  their 
delay. 

From  July  to  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  on  Nov.  1, 
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the  trend  of  prices  and  demand  for  steam  coal  was 
consistently  upward.  From  January,  when  No.  8  mine- 
run  was  quoted  at  $2.35,  at  the  mine,  to  steam-coal 
consumers  in  Cleveland,  the  quotation  fell  as  low  as 
$1.90,  or  thereabouts,  in  mid-April,  had  risen  to  about 
$2.15  by  late  July,  and  in  September  and  October,  when 
the  strike  loomed  up  a  certainty,  reached  the  high  mark 
of  $2.75@$2.85  for  the  year.  Buying  o/  steam  coal 
became  feverish  in  September  and  continued  so  as  long 
as  any  was  to  be  had.  But  so  low  had  most  stockpiles 
been  allowed  to  become  that  steam-coal  users  in  Cleve- 
land, on  an  average,  entered  the  strike  with  no  more 
than  a  month's  supply  on  the  ground. 

No  real  effects  from  the  strike  were  felt  in  Cleve- 
land until  late  November.  Restoration  of  the  govern- 
ment maximums  of  $2.35  for  mine-run  and  slack,  and 
$2.60  for  prepared  sizes,  meant  little  or  nothing,  in  view 
of  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  receipts.  In 
normal  times  Cleveland  proper  receives  about  2000  cars 
of  bituminous  a  day— barring  that  consigned  to  the 
lake  trade;  about  Dec.  1  receipts  dropped  to  50  cars 
a  day,  and  sometimes  fewer.  Dec.  18  saw  the  arrival 
of  five  cars  from  the  Ohio  No.  8  field— the  first  coal 
to  be  received  in  Cleveland  that  was  mined  following 
the  ending  of  the  strike.  On  Dec.  22  the  local  fuel 
committee  relinquished  its  hold  on  all  receipts  and 
except  for  price  and  trade,  conditions  became  normal. 
Restrictions  as  to  heating  and  lighting  were  in  effect 
less  than  ten  days  in  Cleveland. 

Domestic  demand  for  bituminous  coal  was  practically 
nil  as  1919  dawned.  Cellars  were  well-stocked  in  the 
fall  of  1918,  and  the  extremely  mild  winter  enabled  them 
to  survive  into  the  spring  with  supplies  not  more  than 
half  consumed,  in  many  instances.  In  the  spring,  an- 
thracite and  Pocahontas  again  became  available,  and 
domestic  demand  for  these  two  grades  became  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  local  retail  trade.  Retail 
dealers,  as  a  result,  did  a  winter  business  all  summer 
long  in  these  sizes,  and  domestic  consumers  of  coal 
entered  the  strike  period  prepared  for  a  siege  of  several 
months,  using  only  smokeless  grades. 

December  Prices  Higher  Than  in  January 

Anthracite  wound  up  the  year  priced  little  higher 
than  at  the  start.  In  February  egg  was  bringing 
$11.25,  delivered  in  Cleveland;  in  July  it  could  be  had 
for  $10.85;  in  September  for  $11.65,  and  in  December 
for  $11.75.  Chestnut,  ^J•hich  ended  the  year  with  a 
local  spread  of  $12@$12.20,  could  be  had  for  $12  in 
September;  $11.65  in  July;  $11.15  in  May,  and  $11.55 
in  Februarj'.  Forked  Pocahontas  was  quoted  at  the 
close  of  the  year  at  $10@$10.50,  where  in  July  it 
could  be  had  for  $9.50,  and  in  May  for  $9.  No.  8  slack 
was  quoted  at  $4.95,  delivered  Cleveland,  in  March; 
$4.75  in  April;  $4.70  in  May,  June  and  July;  $4.90  in 
August;  $5.10  in  October  and  later  $5.10@$5.50  when 
government  prices  were  restored.  On  No.  8  mine-run, 
delivered  Cleveland,  the  retail  price  was  $4.95  in  March ; 
$4.85  in  April;  $4.70  in  May;  $4.80  in  June;  $4.90  in 
July;  $5.10  in  August;  $5.20  in  September,  and  $5.75 
®$5.90  when  the  strike  broke  in  November. 

Opening  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  March 
saw  dock  piles  of  coal  at  upper  lake  ports  almost  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  history  of  the  lake 
trade.  This  coal  was  a  mixture  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  coal,  partially  afire.  Forced  by 
the  zoning  system  to  forego  their  supplies  from  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  in  the  1918  season,  the 


upper  lake  coal  trade  came  back  stronger  than  ever  for 
fuel  from  these  states.  The  lake  trade  thus  boomed 
from  the  day  the  first  lake  freighter  was  able  to  get 
through  the  ice.  In  the  week  of  June  7,  the  Lake  Erie 
docks  set  a  new  high  record  for  loading  when  they 
dumped  1,122,322  net  tons  of  cargo  bituminous  coal 
and  46,007  tons  of  vessel  fuel,  a  grand  total  of  1,168,329 
tons.  By  July  1  the  1919  season  was  a  good  1,500,000 
tons  ahead  of  the  1918  season  to  that  date. 

RECEIPTS  OF  COAL  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES 


Anthracite 
NorthwTSlern  Fui'I  Co. .  .      443,100 

Berwind  Fuel  Co 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co 338,900 

Superior  Conl  &  Dock.. . .         20,500 

Reeves  Coal  &  Dock 

Boston  Coal  &  Dock...  31,000 

Carnegie  Dock  &  Fuel ...       1 1 0, 300 

Banna  Coal  Co 127,500 

Island-Creek  Coal  Co 

Clarkson  Coal  Co I  2,000 

Northern  Coal  &  Dock  Co.       48,100 

Zenith  Furnace  Co 

Philadelphia  &  Reading...       147,500 

Steel  Corporation 

ReissCoalCo 140,400 

PittsburRh  &  Ashland 6,600 

Lehigh  Valley 183,700 

Great  Lakes  Coal  Co 


■1918- 


Bituminous 
1.352,800 

819,000 
1,320,500 

115,500 


Anthracite 
447,400 

■■■254,106 


1919- 


Bituminous 

829,400 

557,400 

1,217,100 


24,900 

93,500 

224,700 

49,900 

175,700 

1,127,100 

158,300 

747,500 

497,500 

138,300 

292,100 

328,800 

8,100 

153,100 

318,800 

44,500 

256,400 

478,200 

87,400 

280,800 

457,600 

414.600 

195,800 

183,900 

170,500 

1,306,500 

939,500 

601,500 

109,200 

317,000 

166,600 

101,300 

280,000 


Totals.  . 


1,609.600       9,590.900 


120,200 
6,200 

1,632,400 


310,000 
6,855.900 


Shipments  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  July 
and  August  continued  at  a  record  pace.  The  middle 
of  September,  however,  saw  the  1919  season  practically 
ended  three  months  in  advance  of  normal  seasons. 
Early  in  September  handlers  at  the  upper  lake  coal 
docks  struck,  and  were  out  more  than  a  month.  In  the 
meantime,  sailors  on  the  lake  fleets  became  restless  and 
there  was  considerable  talk  of  a  sympathetic  strike  to 
tie  up  downbound  iron  ore  cargoes  and  aid  the  striking 
iron  and  steel  workers.  By  the  time  these  troubles 
were  ameliorated,  and  vessels  that  had  been  temporarily 
tied  up  were  put  back  in  the  lake  ore  and  coal  trade, 
the  coal  strike  broke.  Where  on  July  1  lake  shipments 
of  bituminous  were  ahead  of  1918  shipments  by  1,500,- 
000  tons,  the  end  of  navigation — the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber— found  the  1919  season  about  6,000,000  tons  behind 
1918.  The  loss  from  July  1  to  Dec.  15  in  the  1919 
season  was  some  7,500,000  tons  as  compared  with  1918. 

The  total  movement  of  bituminous  coal  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  season  of  1919  was  22,743,000  net  tons. 
In  1918  the  movement  was  28,153,317  tons.  The  average 
for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1919  was  23,500,000  tons, 
thus  relegating  1919  to  slightly  below  the  average.  In 
net  tons  including  the  Great  Lakes  trade  in  bituminous 
(cargo  coal)  has  been  as  follows: 


Tear 

Tons 

Year 

Tons 

1919 

21.713,341 

1914 

22,995,000 

1918 

28,153.317 

1913 

28.328.683 

1917 

26,828,759 

1912 

23,335.000 

1916 

24,369.000 

1911 

21.782.685 

1915 

22.420.000 

1910 

22.838.700 

One  feature  of  the  1919  season  on  the  Great  Lakes  was 
the  demand  for  slack.  More  slack  was  handled  by  car 
dumpers  at  the  Lake  Erie  ports  than  for  many  a  season. 
Another  feature  was  the  reduction  of  lake  freight  rates, 
making  the  1919  ones  about  on  the  same  level  with  1917. 
The  1918  rate  of  48c.  a  net  ton  on  bituminous  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Duluth  was  reduced  to  42ic. ;  the  rate  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan  ports  was  cut  from  55c. 
to  47 ic.  In  December  the  rate  both  to  the  west  bank 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  to  Duluth-Superior  soared  to 
$1.25  a  net  ton. 

Casting  aside  the  differences  between  the  operators 
and  the  mine  workers — problems  which  are  national  and 
not  local — the  outlook  for  1920  is  most  bright. 
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Columbus  Coal  Trade  in  1919 


By  J.  W.  Lehman 

Ooliinibus.    Ohio 


THE  YEAR  1919  was  a  peculiar  one  in  the  coal 
trade  in  the  Buckeye  State.  Early  in  the  year 
there  was  government  regulation  of  prices  and 
distribution  and  the  same  thing  occurred  toward  the 
closing  days.  But  during  the  nine  months  ending  Nov. 
1  there  was  unrestricted  operatit)n  and  distribution, 
which  allowed  the  market  to  take  the  course  which  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
On   the  whole  the  year  was   not  as   prosperous   for 


Production  figures  for  some  previous  years  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  1919  show  that  1912,  1913.  1916, 
1917  and  1918  exceeded  the  year  just  closed  in  produc- 
tion. 

In  1912  there  was  a  total  of  34,444,291  tons  pro- 
duced; in  1913,  36,285,468  tons;  in  1914,  18,736,407 
tons;  in  1915,  22,627,046  tons;  in  1916,  34,526,552  tons; 
in  1917,  41,677,986  tons,  and  in  1918,  47,849,236  tons. 

In  arriving  at  the  estimate  for  the   1919  production 
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either  the  operator  or  the  jobber  as  it  might  have  been, 
although  some  showed  fair  profits,  especially  where  they 
operated  low-cost  mines.  Jobbers  generally  were  not  as 
prosperous  because  of  the  reduced  volume  of  business. 
On  the  other  hand  the  retailer  was  generally  prosperous 
because  of  the  better  margins  now  obtainable  since  cost 
has  been  ascertained  and  dealers  are  inclined  to  do  busi- 
ness with  a  proper  margin. 

33,687,000  Tons  Produced  in  Ohio 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  year  was  a  reduction 
in  the  output  in  Ohio  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
Stimulated  by  war  activities  production  in  Ohio  during 
the  years  1916,  1917  and  1918  ranged  higher  than  at 
any  previous  times  and  the  closest  estimates  made  for 
the  year  1919  show  a  marked  falling  off  from  the  high 
figures  of  1917  and  1918.  A  careful  estimate  of  the 
production  in  1919  made  by  W.  D.  McKinney,  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  shows  that  about 
33,687,000  tons  were  produced  in  the  State.  As  com- 
pared with  1918,  when  a  total  of  47,894,236  tons  were 
produced,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  approximately 
14.000,000  tons. 


the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  gives  the  following 
figures:  Total  production  for  commercial  purposes  from 
the  first  of  the  year  to  Nov.  1,  14,389,504  tons;  produc- 
tion for  railroad  fuel  during  the  same  period,  4,359,787 
tons  and  lake  coal  produced  during  the  same  period, 
6,188,612  tons.  This  makes  a  total  of  24,937,903  tons, 
which  does  not  include  non-revenue  producing  railroad 
fuel,  which  means  coal  used  by  railroads  on  which  the 
mines  are  located.  Last  year  there  was  approximately 
9,000,000  tons  of  this  class  of  coal  and  an  estimate  of 
the  tonnage  required  for  1919  is  7,500,000  tons,  making 
a  total  of  32,379,903  tons.  To  this  tonnage  must  be 
added  the  number  of  tons  produced  since  the  settlement 
of  the  strike,  about  Dec.  14.  which  is  estimated  at 
1,250,000  tons,  making  a  grand  total  of  about  33,687,903 
tons.  When  the  figures  are  finally  tabulated  this  will 
not  be  very  far  from  the  real  total. 

Production  figures  in  the  southern  Ohio  field  by 
months  will  show  in  a  general  way  the  trend  of  produc- 
tion during  the  year.  With  a  capacity  of  approximately 
2,000,000  tons  monthly  in  the  district  the  following  pro- 
duction figures  are  given:  January,  1,685.608  tons; 
February.    1,282,412;    March,    1,434,107    tons;     April, 
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1,602,850  tons;  May,  2,602,920  tons;  June,  2,917,316 
tons;  July,  3,039,094  tons;  August,  3,085,136  tons; 
September  3,310,718  tons;  October,  3,977,742  tons; 
November,  nothing;  December,  1,250,000  tons  (esti- 
mated). These  figures  do  not  include  non-revenue  pro- 
ducing railroad  fuel. 

A  study  of  the  production  in  the  southern  Ohio  field, 
which  is  a  fair  index  of  production  in  other  parts  of 
the  state,  shows  that  the  smallest  output  was  in  Febru- 
ary and  March.  This  was  slightly  increased  in  April 
but  did  not  show  up  with  large  gains  until  in  May,  when 
the  railroad  fuel  contracts  which  had  been  hanging  fire 
for  some  time  were  closed,  and  the  operators  started  to 
e.\tend  their  operations.  In  June  and  July  there  was  a 
steady  increase  with  the  peak  coming  in  October  just 
prior  to  the  suspension. 

Car  and  Labor  Shortage  Affects  Production 

Car  shortage  and  labor  shortage  had  their  effects  on 
production  during  the  year.  The  factor  "no  market" 
was  also  the  principal  cause  for  the  heavy  reduction  in 
production.  Looking  over  the  chart  of  the  fall  in  out- 
put due  to  the  lack  of  market  we  find  that  the  output 
started  to  deci'ease  almost  immediately  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  in  November,  1918,  and  went  up 
rapidly  until  the  peak  was  reached  on  Jan.  25,  1919, 
when  there  was  a  reduction  of  275,000  tons  a  week,  due 
to  lack  of  demand.  Then  the  line  started  to  drop  slowly, 
■with  several  reactions  until  April  26  when  a  heavier 
demand  appeared  and  it  reached  normal  lines  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  In  other  words,  during  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  the  whole  of  October  the 
market  readily  absorbed  all  the  coal  that  could  be  pro- 
duced in  Ohio  mines. 

The  car  shortage  made  its  first  appearance  July  19, 
and  on  Aug.  30  reached  a  point  where  the  output  in  the 
southern  Ohio  field  was  reduced  by  110,000  tons  weekly. 
During  the  months  of  September  and  October  the  car 
shortage  was  not  pronounced,  as  the  railroad  authorities 
made  especial  efforts  to  handle  the  larger  production  of 
coal. 

Price  fluctuations  during  the  year  are  very  interest- 
ing when  studied  in  connection  with  production,  car 
shortage  and  the  approach  of  the  time  for  the  strike  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  In  January  the  federal 
prices  prevailed  in  all  districts  and  as  a  result  there  were 
no  price  fluctuations  other  than  some  selling  under  the 
government  prices  because  of  lack  of  demand.  This  was 
not  general  however,  and,  generally  speaking,  govern- 
ment prices  ruled  during  the  month. 

Monthly  Prices  Compared 

In  February,  when  the  government  regulation  of  the 
industry  was  removed,  the  first  prices  to  be  governed 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  since  the  time  the 
Fuel  Administration  took  charge  in  the  latter  part  of 
1917  prevailed.  The  average  price  paid  in  the  Hocking 
"Valley  field,  in  which  is  included  Jackson,  Pomeroy  and 
Crooksville,  was  $2.85  for  prepared  sizes;  $2.53  for 
mine-run  and  $1.98  for  screenings.  About  the  same 
levels  prevailed  during  March,  when  lump  averaged 
$2.83,  mine-run  $2.56  and  .screenings  $1.87.  In  April 
there  was  a  rather  marked  reduction,  due  to  lack  of 
demand  when  prepared  sizes  sold  at  $2.72;  mine-run  at 
f2.27,  and  screenings  at  $1.62.  The  month  of  May  saw 
practically  no  improvement  and  in  fact  a  still  further 
decline  in  some  grades.  Prepared  sizes  sold  at  $2.70; 
mine-run   at   $2.20  and  screenings  at  $1.30.      In   June 


prices  on  some  grades  were  still  further  reduced  to  $2.57 
for  prepared  sizes;  $2.11  for  mine-run  and  $1.37  for 
screenings. 

In  July  the  average  prices  were:  Prepared  sizes, 
$2.75;  mine-run,  $2.10  and  screenings,  $1.59.  August 
showed  some  recovery  when  the  average  quotations 
were  $2.80  for  prepared  sizes;  $2.07  for  mine-run 
and  $1.58  for  screenings.  In  September  prices  still  fur- 
ther recovered  to  $3.20  for  prepared  sizes;  $2.40  for 
mine-run  and  $1.65  for  screenings.  One  of  the  features 
at  this  time  was  the  weakness  in  screenings  which  was 
due  to  a  heavy  production  of  prepared  sizes  and  lack  of 
demand  from  steam  plants  for  storage  screenings.  In 
October  prices  showed  a  boost  to  $3.30  for  prepared 
sizes;  $2.50  for  mine-run  and  $2  for  screenings.  During 
the  last  days  of  October,  when  it  was  seen  that  a  suspen- 
sion was  inevitable,  prices  took  a  boost  until  $4.50  was 
paid  for  lump,  $3.75  for  mine-run  and  $3.50  for  screen- 
ings.   In  a  few  instances  even  higher  prices  were  paid. 

When  the  strike  was  in  force  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion was  again  established  and  federal  regulated  prices 
were  enforced.  These  in  every  instance  were  the  same 
as  prevailed  during  the  first  month  of  the  year. 

Coal  Cars  Scattered  in  October 

With  the  coming  of  the  federal  regulations  on  the 
distribution  of  coal  at  the  end  of  October,  coal  cars  were 
.scattered  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and 
the  result  was  an  acute  car  shortage  at  the  close  of  the 
.vear.  This  condition  is  expected  to  maintain  for  some 
time  and  will  hamper  production  during  the  early  part 
of  the  New  Year. 

Outside  of  the  big  strike  of  Nov.  1,  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  loss  in  production  caused  by  small  strikes, 
although  there  was  about  the  usual  quota  of  such  shut- 
downs. Many  causes  entered  into  these  shut-downs, 
among  which  were  some  local  grievances,  funerals  of 
employes  or  in  their  families  or  disputes  over  scales. 

Stripping  operations  showed  up  remarkably  well  dur- 
ing the  year.  Early  in  the  strike  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  employees  of  many  of  the  stripping  oper- 
ations to  continue  at  work,  and  thus  some  production 
was  possible.  Several  additional  large  stripping  opera- 
tions were  put  into  commission  during  the  year  and 
more  will  be  developed  at  a  later  date. 

General  development  of  mines  during  the  year  was  not 
as  active  as  in  some  previous  years,  due  largely  to  lack 
of  demand.  Some  large  deals  in  coal  lands  were  reported 
and  in  some  casese  these  deals  will  mean  future  develop- 
ment in  drift  and  shaft  mines.  But  on  the  whole  develop- 
ment was  not  on  as  large  a  scale  as  during  the  war 
years. 

Principal  Change  in  Northern  Ohio 

One  of  the  principal  changes  in  the  coal  demand  in 
central  and  northern  Ohio  territory  which  took  place 
recently  is  the  partial  failure  of  the  natural  gas  supply 
which  has  placed  a  heavier  burden  on  coal.  The  cold 
winter  has  showed  up  the  lessening  gas  supply  and  many 
householders  have  changed  from  natural  gas  to  coal  as 
a  fuel.  This  means  a  still  further  demand  for  coal  for 
domestic  purposes. 

As  soon  as  the  commission  which  is  now  in  session 
decides  to  order  an  increase  in  prices,  and  settles  the 
labor  question,  the  operators,  having  the  co-operation  of 
the  miners,  will  endeavor  to  make  1920  a  banner  year. 
Operators  in  this  region  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
work  of  the  commission  will   be  of  no  avail. 
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St.  Louis  Coal  Trade  in  1919 


By  E.  J.  Wallace 

St.   Louis,  Mo. 


A  S  1918  came  to  an  end,  as  a  matter  of  fact  within 
I\  a  week  after  that  eventful  Nov.  11  when  warfare 
X  A.  ended  for  America,  mines  in  the  Illinois  fields 
began  to  shut  down  and  those  mines  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  many  others  that  "blew  over"  for  many  months 
of  idleness.  While  peace  brought  joy  to  millions,  it 
brought  poverty  to  thousands  of  homes  in  the  Midwest 
fields  and  a  breaking  up  of  perfect  conditions  from  an 
operating  viewpoint. 

In  the  St.  Louis  territory,  with  its  vast  recent  under- 
takings in  munition  and  other  government  supply  plants, 
the  sudden  let-up  hit  the  steam  trade  hard.  As  1919 
came  in  inventories  unearthed  huge  storage  supplies 
that  in  some  cases  carried  the  fuel  supplies  for  those 
plants  up  into  the  following  May.  Contracts  made  for 
government  work  were  cancelled  and  all  over  the  Middle 
West  the  steam  market  was  at  low  ebb. 

With  the  information  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
would  soon  lift  its  rulings,  came  a  demand  from  dealers 
and  operators  alike  that  the  zone  restrictions  be  main- 
tained in  the  West  until  spring,  on  account  of  the  huge 
storage  supplies,  and  certain  other  trade  relations  that 
had  been  formed.  In  St.  Louis  alone  it  was  estimated 
that  the  retail  dealers  had  upwards  of  80,000  tons  of 
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coal  in  storage  and  then  there  was  close  to  150,000  tons 
cf  steam  coal  in  storage  piles,  many  of  which  were 
on  fire. 

Weather  records  showed  the  mildest  winter  on  record, 
the  winter  of  1877-1878  was  a  mild  one,  but  nothing 
compared  to  1918-1919.  Each  week  end  brought  hopes 
of  a  colder  week  to  come — a  prayer  always  for  season- 
able weather  from  retailer  and  operator  alike,  but  the 
weeks  slid  into  months  and  soon  April  came  in  with 
springtime.  This  brought  no  retail  demand,  and  work- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  no  steam  call,  dismay  was  ram- 
pant from  the  miner  down  to  the  coal  wagon  driver. 

Much  discontent  was  evident  in  the  Standard  field 
and  a  little  later  on  it  spread  to  the  Mt.  Olive  field.  This 
smoldering  fire  was  the  flame  that  was  to  break  out  in 
the  Illinois  fields  five  or  six  months  later,  and  not 
entirely  without  cause,  through  Governmental  failure  to 
see  far  enough  into  the  future  of  the  operating  prob- 
lems and  causes  therefrom.    With  plenty  of  Carterville 


coal  available,  as  well  as  some  from  Mt.  Olive,  there  was 
no  work  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Standard  field.  Prices 
were  cut,  but  coal  would  not  move.  And  cars  were  plen- 
tiful except  in  the  Carterville  field. 

Either  government  control  of  railroads  or  deliberate 
incompetency  in  those  operating  them  for  the  govern- 
ment was  one  of  the  primary  causes  for  the  unfavorable 
coal  conditions  in  the  West.    Railroad  storage  supplies 
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were  used;  contract  mines  were  idle  for  months,  and 
following  this,  in  the  later  spring  and  summer  months 
no  storage  coal  was  put  away.  Rank  ignorance  or 
maliciousness  seemed  to  dominate  the  railroad  fuel  prob- 
lems and  the  Government  pretended  to  help  the  operator 
by  advising  the  public  to  store  coal  when  the  railroads 
under  government  control  would  not  store  any  unless 
they  could  get  a  little  now  and  then  for  less  than  cost 
of  production. 

As  January  ended,  demand  eased  up  on  Carterville 
and  Mt.  Olive.  Here  and  there  was  a  slight  cut  to  move 
no-bills.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Louisville  &  Nashville 
and  Missouri  Pacific  R.R.  began  to  get  back  to  normal, 
with  no  cars  and  poor  service  on  such  coal  as  the  oper- 
ators could  find  a  market  for.  Then  the  terminal  at  St. 
Louis  began  to  fall  down  and  February  saw  conditions 
m.ost  depressing. 

An  effort  was  made  at  this  time  to  create  selling 
agencies  for  all  of  the  mines  on  each  road  so  as  to  divide 
up  the  tonnage  saleable  among  all  of  the  mines.  This 
fizzled  out  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  through  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  sponsors  and  in  each  other. 

Anthracite  egg  began  to  move  in,  which  brought  grief 
to  the  dealer  who  had  Arkansas  and  coke  in  storage. 
Everj'  dealer  now  began  to  work  off  his  storage  supplies 
and  the  public  generally  called  for  new  coal,  to  add  to 
the  trouble.  Retail  prices  began  slipping  on  Standard 
and  Mt.  Olive  coal  at  this  time  and  the  retailer  threw 
away  the  profit  that  the  Government  said  he  should  have. 

Approaching  April  1  a  surplus  of  coal  began  piling 
up  in  Franklin  County,  but  the  prices  held  from  Will- 
iamson County  worked  better  and  sold  cheaper,  and  the 
Mt.  Olive  and  Standard  coals  were  absolutely  a  drug. 
The  mines  had  a  hard  time  getting  over  two  days  a 
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week,  with  over  one-half  of  them  idle  all  of  the  time  or 
next  to  it. 

Reaction  of  Steam  Sizes  Occured  in  July 

As  June  came  in  there  developed  a  reaction  on  the 
Carterville  steam  sizes  from  Franklin  County  and  many 
mines  had  thousands  of  tons  stored  nearby.  There  was  a 
general  picking  up  of  domestic  sizes  from  this  field  in 
June,  all  moving  to  the  Northwest.  Car  supply  gener- 
ally was  good  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  year 
found  the  railroad  situation  in  fairly  good  shape,  except 
that  little  railroad  coal  was  going  into  storage. 

The  industrial  situation  at  this  time  was  very  bad  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  steam  coal  unbilled  was  the 
cause  of  many  mines  remaining  idle.  At  this  time  the 
shortage  of  domestic  sizes  caused  a  slight  flurry  in  the 
price,  but  not  for  long,  in  the  Standard  field.  The  high- 
grade  demand,  however,  was  different.  It  assumed  such 
headway  that  many  operators  on  July  1  could  not  prom- 
ise definitely  a  shipping  date  on  domestic  sizes,  although 
they  were  in  some  instances  idle  on  account  of  no-billed 
steam  coal. 

Prices  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment  of  orders  were 
not  filled  unless  they  netted  the  shipper  a  minimum  of 
$3.25  and  as  high  as  $3.60.  The  buyer  predicated  his 
purchase  on  the  price  at  time  of  sale,  but  he  was  a  party 
to  a  contract  order  with  equity  only  on  the  side  of  the 
Franklin  County  shipper,  and  this  coal  will  suffer  in  the 
future  as  a  result  of  the  unfair  attitude  of  a  group  of 
operators  in  that  field. 

Railroad  tonnage  for  northern  and  western  roads 
showed  some  improvement  in  July  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  month  the  car  shortage  increased.  Mines  in  the 
Carterville  field  that  were  idle  since  the  Armistice  were 
reopened,  but  there  was  a  shortage  of  men.  This  soon 
became  prevalent  throughout  Illinois  as  other  mines  long 
since  idle  tried  to  resume. 

It  developed  at  this  time  that  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  work  and  the  unsatisfactory  wage  scale,  thou- 
sands of  foreign  miners  were  going  back  to  Europe. 
Native  miners  were  leaving  for  the  harvest  fields  and 
seeking  employment  elsewhere.  Several  went  East  to 
nonunion  fields.  There  was  an  outburst  of  dissatisfac- 
tion over  the  fact  that  the  operator  was  charging  more 
every  month  for  his  coal  but  the  miner  was  not  getting 
any  part  of  this  increase. 

Mines  that  produced  3,000  tons  per  day  in  the  Car- 
terville field  were  down  to  1,500  tons,  and  this  falling 
tonnage  soon  became  serious  for  St.  Louis,  and  the 
southern  territory  could  get  but  little  Carterville  coal. 
No  orders  for  the  future  were  taken,  and  dealers  were 
trying  to  swing  the  trade  to  Mt.  Olive  or  Standard  coal. 
Anthracite  was  unobtainable  and  there  was  no  smoke- 
less coal  in  sight.  This  caused  good  working  time  in 
the  Mt.  Olive  district  for  domestic  coal,  a  big  tonnage 
of  which  began  to  move  West. 

The  Standard  field  began  to  come  into  its  own,  so  that 
on  Aug.  the  general  situation  had  almost  reversed 
itself  in  a  month's  time,  except  on  steam  sizes,  which 
were  the  cause  of  much  worr>'  in  order  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way  for  domestic  business. 

The  countr>'  call  for  domestic  came  in  now  and  was 
never  filled  as  far  as  high  grade  coal  was  concerned.  It 
took  several  months — up  to  Oct.  30 — to  take  care  of  the 
Mt.  Olive  and  Standard  business  that  piled  up  in  August 
and  some  of  it  remained  unfilled  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
On    Aug.    1    the    retail    price   of   soft    coal   advanced 


LOCAL  TRUCK.S  LO.\DING  AT   HUGE  COKE  PILE 

25c.  because  of  the  10c.  per  month  increase  in  Carter- 
ville, and  the  bettering  of  conditions  in  the  other  fields. 
The  pot  of  discontent  among  the  miners  began  to  boil 
over  in  the  Standard  field.  Miners  around  Belleville 
who  had  worked  one  or  two  days  a  week  for  many 
months,  because  of  no  business,  and  others  who  were 
idle  for  the  same  reason  for  many  months,  found  places 
in  the  mines  but  car  supply  now  gave  them  not  over  two 
days  a  week,  with  no  better  prospects  in  sight.  This 
income  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  barest  necessities 
of  life  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  this  propaganda  to 
spread.  The  real  primary  cause  of  the  trouble  was  that 
on  July  5  many  miners  laid  off  as  a  protest  in  the 
Mooney  case.  When  they  were  fined  a  day's  pay  this 
was  the  straw,  figuratively  speaking,  that  broke  the 
camel's  back.  By  Aug.  10  nearly  every  mine  in  the 
Standard  field  was  idle  except  those  on  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  R.R.  and  those  at  the  south  of  Coulterville.  It 
spread  to  the  Mt.  Olive  field  and  mines  would  work  for 
a  day  or  two.  These  miners  openly  defied  their  state 
officers  and  asked  them  to  resign. 

With  all  these  troubles  there  was  plenty  of  coal  in 
St.  Louis.  Business  in  other  lines  was  bad;  there  was 
no  steam  demand  and  the  public  lagged  along  in  the 
domestic  sizes.  When  Sept.  arrived  many  of  the  miners 
returned  to  work  for  a  day  or  two,  and  went  out  again 
when  the  strike  leaders  lost  their  places  in  the  mine. 
Threats  were  made  against  those  who  worked  and  this 
finally  ended  in  the  authorities  taking  a  vigorous  stand 
for  law  and  order. 

Miners  reported  for  work  at  many  places  on  days 
when  there  were  no  cars.  When  there  was  equipment 
the  whole  outfit  would  forget  to  report  and  thus  there 
was  a  systematic  method  of  striking  apparently  within 
their  own  law.  Railroads  were  desperately  in  need  of 
fuel  and  they  were  taking  everything  in  sight,  and  with 
cars  scarce,  there  was  almost  no  commercial  coal  to  offer. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  month  the  striking  miners  had 
all  returned  to  the  same  old  two  and  three  days  a  week 
and  oftentimes  not  that.  There  were  no  eastern  coals 
coming  West.  And  anthracite  was  uncommon  after 
June  and  July. 

St.  Louis  Coke  Piles  Saved  Middle  West 

The  coke  piles  at  St.  Louis  saved  the  Middle  West 
during  the  strike  period.  The  byproduct  tonnage  was 
close  to  75.000  tons,  and  there  were  about  35,000  to 
40,000  tons  of  gashouse  coke,  which  kept  the  steam  plants 
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of  St.  Louis  and  east  St.  Louis  jjoinR,  as  well  as  many 
outside  places.  The  product  was  shipped  out  by  day  and 
night  crews,  and  at  the  time  the  strike  was  settled  in 
December  there  was  no  gashouse  coke  left.  Orders  on 
hand  for  byproduct  covered  the  available  tonnage 
remaining.  Fortunately  the  1,700  tons  of  gas  coal 
required  for  the  gas  plants  kept  coming  in  daily  from 
the  East. 

The  fuel  consei-vation  rules  were  lax  and  brought  no 
public  relief.  They  did,  however,  cause  much  open  rebel- 
lion and  public  condemnation.  With  the  aid  of  a  few 
practical  coal  men  the  Regional  Committee  began  to  get 
results  and  West  Virginia  smokeless  coal  came  in  at  the 
proper  time  and  was  distributed  where  it  would  accom- 
plish most. 

Coming  from  the  railroads,  no  one  knew  what  kind 
of  coal  they  were  going  to  get,  nor  the  cost  of  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  they  had  no  idea  what  they  were  to  pay 
for  coal  received  in  November  and  which  they  sold,  in 
many  cases,  at  low  prices.  The  railroads  played  safe 
by  laying  it  on  as  heavy  as  they  could.  Many  small 
places  got  no  coal  because  a  car  would  cost  more  deliv- 
ered than  the  local  coal  man  was  worth.  Way-bill  infor- 
mation was  as  "Greek  to  a  Mexican"  when  sought  for 
from  the  railroad.  This  one  glaring  instance  of  govern- 
mental supervision  incompetency  was  manifested  here, 


and  as  a  result  many  dealers  were  obliged  to  charge 
exceedingly  high  prices. 

Nearly  all  the  eastern  coal  coming  West  was  the  high- 
priced  contract  quality.  Up  to  the  end  little,  if  any,  gov- 
ernment priced  coal  moved  West  which  made  the  price 
so  high  that  poor  people  could  not  buy  it.  The  weather 
continued  mild  throughout  all  of  this  period  up  to  about 
Dec.  15,  and  even  after  that  there  was  no  real  cold 
weather;  just  cold  enough  to  keep  business  going. 

Situation  Became  Acute  in  December 

Toward  the  middle  of  December  the  local  coke  sup- 
ply began  to  get  short  and  the  situation  became  acute. 
Many  plants  put  in  oil,  and  lucky  it  was  for  the  future 
of  the  coal  man,  for  these  oil  burners  were  all  pulled  out 
before  the  first  of  the  year,  and  coal  went  in  again. 
The  cost  of  oil  was  about  two  or  three  times  as  great  as 
coal  in  most  cases. 

Work  was  resumed  when  the  strike  was  called  off,  but 
the  tonnage  was  small,  growing  steadily  until  it  became 
close  to  normal  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  all  fields. 
Many  miners  had  drifted  away,  disgusted  with  their 
calling.  For  the  first  time  anthracite  steam  sizes  were 
eoming  into  St.  Louis  for  factories,  but  other  sizes  were 
scarce.  In  the  Standard  and  Mt.  Olive  fields  the  Fuel 
Administration  prices  of  last  winter  were  in  effect. 


Louisville  Coal  Trade  in  1919 


By  a.  W.  Williams 

Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  CLOSE  of  the  1919  season  in  the  coal  trade 
finds  the  industry  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  most 
disordered  condition  of  the  war  period.  Condi- 
tions throughout  the  year  have  been  far  from  satis- 
factory as  a  whole,  and  the  outlook  for  1920  is  much  of 
a  gamble  at  the  present  time.  Many  operators  are  of 
the  opinion  that  1920  and  1921  represent  the  real 
reconstruction  period  even  more  than  that  of  1919. 

In  the  early  part  of  1919 
many  industrial  concerns 
were  winding  up  the  war 
orders.  Others  secured 
considerable  domestic  busi- 
ness that  had  fallen  be- 
hind during  the  war  period. 
With  domestic  demands 
upon  various  industries 
slackening  in  1920  there 
may  be  a  reduced  demand 
for  coal.  One  leading 
operator  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  has 
been  an  abnormal  domestic 
demand  since  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  and  an  increased 
export  demand  due  to  con- 
ditions in  Europe.  However  Europe  will  shortly 
start  producing  much  more  coal,  which  will  relieve 
export  demand  somewhat,  while  shipping  is  depending 
more  and  more  on  fuel  oil,  with  the  result  that  some 
operators  feel  that  the  coal  industr>'  may  become  an 
even  greater  domestic  proposition  than  it  was  before 
the  war.  There  are  some  operators  who  feel  that  vhere 
will  be  an  overproduction  of  coal  if  conditions  return 
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to  normal.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if  prices  at  the 
mines  are  regulated  by  federal  control,  along  with 
wage  control,  overproduction  will  be  impossible  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  as  many  of  the  small  operators  and 
wagon  mines  will  be  unable  to  operate  profitably. 

Some  of  the  smaller  mining  companies  are  now  in 
the  hands   of  receivers,   and   comparatively    few   com- 
panies had  a  really  good  year  in  1919.     The  big  com- 
panies  with   adequate   ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for 
fast  mining  of  better  seams 
of  coal  will  be  able  to  oper- 
ate profitably  probably  even 
under   existing   conditions. 
Before  the  war  coal  sales- 
men were  numerous,  while 
for   the   past   three   years 
they  have  been  scarce.     It 
is  believed  that  with  good 
labor    and   car   supplies    it 
will    require    six    to    eight 
months    to    place    normal 
stocks   of   coal   throughout 
the  country,  and  make  up 
for  the  time  lost  during  the 
strike.    After  that  there  is 
a  possibility  of  mines  being  short  of  business,  which 
will  probably  result  in  overproduction  and  price  cutting. 
Louisville    retailer;*    as    a    whole    report    that    their 
records  for  the  year  show  that  they  did  not  make  as 
much  money  as  they  did  under  federal  control  in  1918. 
This  was  due  largely  to  an  effort  made  to  stock  the 
domestic    consumer    in    the    summer    months.      Unlike 
conditions  in  1918  coal  was  plentiful,  and  all  retailers 
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were  able  to  secure  supplies.  Between  competition  for 
stocking  business  and  price  cutting  on  coal  brought 
in  by  river,  prices  remained  low  during  the  stocking 
season.  Then  the  mines  began  advancing  prices  sharply, 
and  retailers  did  not  keep  up  with  the  advances,  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  few  had  good  stocks  of  river  coal,  or 
cheaply  purchased  coal,  and  held  prices  down.  This 
resulted  in  much  domestic  stocking  at  very  nearly  cost, 
and  a  big  reduction  in  profits  for  the  retail  trade  as  a 
whole. 

The  jobbers  did  not  have  an  especially  good  year 
either  for  when  coal  was  plentiful  they  had  plenty 
offered,  but  could  not  sell  it.    In  the  spring  they  were 


ONE  OF  THREE  LARGE  STOKERS  AT  PLANT  OF  STANDARD 
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offered  block  coal,  and  later  in  the  year  when  block 
was  in  demand  they  could  only  secure  the  steam  sizes. 
In  the  late  fall  when  the  strike  became  apparent  the 
demand  became  heavy,  and  they  were  unable  to  secure 
any  coal,  as  the  operators  could  sell  their  production 
direct,  and  this  condition  has  continued. 

Western  Kentucky  operators  came  closer  to  observing 
federal  prices  during  the  year  than  operators  in  other 
sections.  For  several  months  their  prices  remained  at 
their  schedules,  even  after  regulations  were  lifted  on 
Feb.  1.  However,  eastern  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia  as  well  as  Indiana  cut  prices  to  such  an 
extent  that  western  Kentucky  had  to  finally  meet  the 
reductions,  and  at  one  time  fine  screenings  wete  selling 
down  around  60c.  a  ton  in  spot  shipments.  When 
block  prices  advanced  western  Kentucky  did  not  go  so 
ver>-  much  over  the  war  time  price.  Eastern  Kentucky 
advanced  block  prices  to  a  $4  per  ton  maximum  in  some 
sections  of  the  Harlan  field,  while  in  other  sections 
operators  asked  and  got  $5.00  to  $5.50  per  ton. 

With  the  return  of  railroads  to  private  control  on 
March  1,  it  is  believed  that  traffic  conditions  will  prob- 
ably be  a  little  worse  for  a  time,  but  gradually  show 
improvement.  Large  car  building  companies  claim  that 
there  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  car  building  movements 
in  many  years  when  railroads  do  finally  return  to 
private  control,  as  the  railroads  realize  that  they  are 
shy  on  e<iuipment,  and  must  have  it. 

Prospects  for  1920  are  very  uncertain.    If  the  balance 


of  the  winter  is  as  mild  as  the  first  part  domestic  stocks 
will  cari-y  through  nicely,  and  at  most  there  can  not  be 
more  than  sixty  days  of  bad  weather  in  the  year.  This 
will  result  in  very  little  early  spring  demand.  In- 
dustrial demand  should  continue  good  for  some  months, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  industrial 
buyers  fear  further  strike  troubles  and  are  anxious  to 
secure  adequate  supplies. 

River  shipping  didn't  turn  out  as  well  during  the 
year  as  had  been  expected.  The  West  Kentucky  Coal 
Co.,  had  some  trouble  over  low  stages  in  the  Ohio 
River,  and  shipments  by  water  from  Sturgis  were  not 
as  heavy  as  had  been  expected.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.,  shipped  rather  steadily  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
during  the  year,  but  tonnage  was  off,  as  there  were 
no  available  supplies,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  demand 
as  long  as  coal  could  be  moved  by  rail.  Cincinnati  with 
better  combined  rail  and  water  rates  into  Indiana  and 
Illinois  will  probably  handle  more  river  tonnage  next 
year.  A  deal  is  pending  whereby  the  Island  Coal  people 
may  take  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company's  river  operations,  and  develop  them  again 
to  something  like  the  former  size.  The  River  and  Rail 
Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  is  planning  to  develop  a  big  barg- 
ing business  on  Hazard  coal  to  Madison,  Ind.,  and  Ohio 
river  points  if  it  can  secure  freight  rates  from  the 
Hazard  field  to  Beattyville,  Ky.,  where  coal  would  be 
chuted  to  barges,  and  be  towed  via  the  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  Rivers.  The  amount  of  coal  in  tons  moved  by 
river  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  during  the  year  was 
as  follows: 

- — Cincinnati — ■  ^-  Louisville  ^ 

1919  1918  1919  1918 

January 11.613  mine  1,080  none 

February 41,775  6,164  450  none 

.March 50.868  15,709  9,462  2.800 

April 59,821  31.336  1,6J0  7,594 

.May 27,502  116,851  1,260  12,855 

June 39,906  190,647  17.046  5,251 

July 66,110  791,532  3,210  40,357 

August 42,387  64,707  4,586  975 

September 197,565  69,463  1,839  5.231 

October No  report  65,590  4,823  4.530 

.N'ovember No  report  42,098  4. 1 1 2  569 

Total 1,439,497        49,448        80,162 

Western  Kentucky  during  the  year  managed  to  secure 
much  more  favorable  coal  traffic  rates  into  various  sec- 
tions, and  has  been  fought  "tooth  and  toenail"  by  mines 
on  other  sections,  as  reduced  rates  enabled  the  west 
Kentucky  operators  to  go  into  districts  with  low-priced 
coal,  in  which  they  had  been  unable  to  operate.  Eastern 
Kentucky  operators  have  received  better  rates  to  south- 
eastern and  the  gulf  shipping  points,  which  have  aided 
in  securing  export  and  bunker  business. 
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The  Hazard  field  which  has  been  one  of  the  youngest 
and  fastest  growing  in  the  state  is  handicapped  by  a 
shortage  of  railroad  facilities.  The  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville  R.R.    into   that   section,   known   as   the   Eastern 

CARS  OF  COAL,  SHIPPED  FROM  MINES  ON 
LOUISVILLE   &   NASHVILLE    R.R. 

1919  1918     1917 

Januury 35.864  J6.6J2  38.J26 

IVbruiiry 29,705  J7.254  }4,950 

Manli 32.069  37.750  38.908 

April 30.619  39.345  35.520 

May 33,930  42.288  36.867 

June 34,288  40.775  36,765 

July 37,211  45,706  36.283 

AuKust t32.232  t42.230  30.885 

September +39.494  t41,992  26,653 

Octob,T t45.348  t38,737  38,448 

November t20.7l5  t37,OI7  40,291 

t  "50-ton  car"  baaia. 

Kentucky  division  has  only  one  outlet,  that  being  west- 
bound and  can  only  handle  about  450  cars  of  coal  a  day, 
whereas  the  capacity  of  the  mines  is  around  765  cars, 
leaving  the  railroad  capacity  the  controlling  factor.  In 
1913  Perry  County  was  producing  but  25,000  tons 
annually,  while  that  county  alone  had  produced  2,120,- 
000  tons  in  1918.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  has 
not  developed  the  division  to  meet  requirements,  not 
having  sufficient  sidings,  or  trackage  heavy  enough  for 
the  larger  trains  and  locomotives. 


Large  con.sumers  of  coal  are  much  interested  in 
development  of  better  methods  for  reduction  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  various  trades  associations  today  are 
employing  e.xperts  to  aid  in  improvement  of  plants. 
The  accompanying  photos  show  two  interesting  types 
of  such  installations. 

In  an  illustration  in  the  far  column  of  the  oppo- 
site page  is  shown  one  of  three  500-hp.  automatic 
stoker  boilers,  equipped  with  Illinois  stokers,  at 
the  power  plant  of  the  Standard  Oil  Refinery  at  Louis- 
ville. Coal  for  these  boilers  is  loaded  to  overhead 
magazines  with  an  electrically  operated  shovel  supplied 
by  the  Alfred  Box  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Ashes  are 
automatically  dropped  from  ash  pits  to  empty  gondola 
cars  by  air  valves  to  sliding  doors  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ash  hoppers,  the  cars  coming  in  under  the  plant. 
The  boiler  room  in  this  plant  is  on  the  second  floor, 
some  thirty  feet  above  the  ground  level,  which  makes 
it  more  convenient  to  remove  the  residue  of  ashes 
automatically. 

The  other  illustration  shows  30  stokers  in  a  row,  also 
in  the  Standard  Oil  Refinery,  at  the  same  place.  Some 
are,  however,  extremely  indistinct,  as  the  battery  is  so 
long  that  they  fade  away  in  the  distance. 


Byproduct  Coke  Ovens  in  1919 


By  C.  J.  R.^MSBTTRG 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THERE  were  a  total  of  1,138  ovens  added  to  those 
in  operation  Jan.  1,  1919.  This  makes  a  total  of 
10,519,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  11  per 
cent,  and  since  the  new  type  of  oven  has  a  greater  car- 
bonizing capacity  per  unit  than  the  general  average,  the 
increase  in  coking  capacity  amounts  to  practically  14 
per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  past  year  has 
been  a  good  one  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation 
in  coke  making  and  the  increased  production  of  byprod- 
ucts. A  list  of  ovens  now  in  operation  is  as  follows : 

KOPPERS  OVENS 

Owner  or  Operator  No. 

Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Sydney,  N.  S I  20 

Providence  Gaa  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1 40 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 240 

Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co.,  Swedeland,  Pa 118 

Carnegie  Steel  Co  ,  Clairton.  Pa 128 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  R.R.  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala 72 

Total 710 

SEMET-SOLVAY  O^TNS 

Ford  Motor  Co..  Detroit,  Mich 1 20 

Mark  Manufacturing  Co..  Indiana  Harbor.  Ind 1 20 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y 60 

Total 300 

OTHER  TYPES  OF  OVENS 

Wisconsin  Steel  Co..  South  Chicago,  111 88 

Citizens  Gas  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 40 

Total 128 

The  following  plants  are  in  course  of  construction  and 
should  go  into  operation  during  1920: 

KOPPERS  OVENS 

Owner  or  Operator  No. 

Jones  <fc  Laughlin  Steel  Co  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa .    60 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Sparrows  Point.  Md 180 

Donner  Union  Coke  Corporation.  Buffalo,  N.  Y' 1 50 

Birmingham  Coke  &  By-Product.s  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala 50 

Domestic  Coke  Corporation,  Fairmont.  W.  Va 60 

Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Midland,  Pa 100 

Total 600 

.«EMET-.SOLVAY  OVENS" 
loss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. ..'....' 120 


It  is  evident  that  the  coming  year  will  see  a  falling  off 
in  ovens  going  into  operation.  This  doubtless  arises 
from  the  high  cost  of  construction.  It  is,  however,  be- 
coming evident  and  undeniable  that  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion has  come  to  stay  for  a  long  period.  The  saving 
to  be  effected  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  times,  so  that 
the  return  on  the  investment  is  as  sure  in  1920  as  it  was 
in  1913.  The  past  year  has  seen  one  encouraging  devel- 
opment, in  that,  the  use  of  straight  high  volatile  coals 
in  coke  making  has  been  proved  a  success  and  that  a  de- 
creased cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  produced,  is  to  be  a 
consequent  fact. 

The  high  prices  for  food  products,  particularly  those 
whose  production  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  fixed 
nitrogen,  makes  the  demand  for  sulphate  of  ammonia 
an  active  one,  and  insures  a  good  price  for  this  product. 

The  increased  use  of  creosote  oil  for  the  preservation 
of  high  priced  timber,  the  demand  for  pitch  in  building 
construction  and  the  increasing  use  of  tar  felt,  have 
made  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  tar  and  tar 
products.  In  addition  to  these  demands,  the  use  of  tar 
products  in  road  construction  is  assuming  enormous 
proportions.  Practically  every  state  in  the  Union  is  en- 
gaged in  a  good  roads  campaign  and  the  excellent  binder 
from  coke  oven  tars  will  be  used  on  a  large  number  of 
the  contemplated  highways.  Coupled  with  the  demand 
there  is  a  relatively  decreased  supply  of  tar  because  the 
steel  industry-  has  come  to  realize  that  one  of  the  best 
fuels  available  for  use  in  the  open-hearth  process  is  coke- 
oven  tar  and  little  of  this  material  made  available  by 
lecent  coke-oven  construction  is  coming  onto  the  market 
at  this  time. 

Benzol,  toluol,  and  solvent  naptha  are  being  sought  in 
larger  quantities  daily  by  the  dye  manufacturer,  the 
pharmaceutical  product  producer  and  by  those  indus- 
tries  requiring   the   u.se   of   high    grade   solvents;    for 
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example,  rubber,  paint  and  varnish  makers.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  it  was  expected  that  motor  fuel  would  be  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  major  portion  of  the  benzol- 
plant  products,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  while 
benzol  mixtures  with  gasoline  produce  a  fuel  much 
superior  in  generally  satisfactory  motor  operation  than 
straight-gasoline  products,  the  immediate  future  will  see 
decreasing  proportions  going  into  this  fuel  and  greater 
proportions  into  chemical  trade  channels. 

The  following  products  can  be  secured  in  daily  oper- 
ation in  the  modern  byproduct  coke  plant  producing 
1000  tons  of  coke  per  day,  or  a  two-blast  furnace  coke 
supply  plant. 

Benzol                                        3.000  kuI. 

Toluol 750  gill. 

Solvent  naphtha 550  gal. 

Coal  tar 1 6,000  gal. 

Sulphate  of  animonta 1 8  tons 

Surplus  gas  for  sale  or  use ,      9,000,000  cu. ft. 

The  value  of  these  products  to-day  on  conservative 


contract  basis  amounts  to  over  $3.50  per  ton  of  coke, 
and  since  each  modern  oven  produces  at  least  4,000  tons 
of  coke  per  annum,  this  means  a  return  per  oven  in 
byproducts,  of  $14,000  yearly.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a 
net  return,  since  plant  investment  and  operating  ex- 
penses must  be  deducted  therefrom.  It  may  be  safely 
said,  however,  that  never  in  the  history  of  byproduct 
coke  production  has  the  outlook  for  favorable  return 
even  at  the  high  construction  costs  at  present  obtaining, 
been  better  than  on  this  the  opening  of  the  third 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  never  has  con- 
sei"vation  been  more  important  than  in  the  closing  days 
of  1919. 

The  need  for  conservation  is  becoming  more  gen- 
erally recog:nized  and  the  losses  resulting  from  turning 
coal  into  coke  without  saving  byproducts  are  beginning 
to  be  fully  recognized,  and  this  is  increasing  the  interest 
in  the  byproduct  oven. 


1 


Geological  Survey  Production  Estimates 


1 H  E  accompanying 
graph  shows  how 
1919  output  failed 
at  all  times  to  reach  the 
level    of    the    output    of 

1918  except  during  a  week 
or  two  when  the  produc- 
tion    was     increased     in 

1919  by  the  prospect  of  a 
strike  and  decreased  in 
1918  by  the  probability 
of  peace.  Overlooking 
the  strike  period,  the  low 
point  in  1919  was  in  the 
week  ending  April  5,  the 
bathodic  period  of  the 
year  being  between  Feb. 
8  and  April  26.  The 
biggest  tonnage  was 
recorded  for  the  week 
ending  Oct.  25,  when  the 


ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1913-1919 

(Net  tons) 

Year 

Pennsylvania 
Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Total 

1913 

91  525  000 

478,435,000 
422,704,000 
422,624,000 
502,520,000 
551,790.000 
579.386,000 
458,063,000 

569,960,000 
513,525.000 
531,619.000 
590,098,000 
651.402,000 
678,212,000 
544.263.000 

1914 

1915 

88  995  000 

1916 

1917 

99  612  000 

1918 

1919* 

86  200  000 

♦Estimated. 

MONTHLY  PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

1918-1919 

Month 

-January 

February 

March 

(Net  tons) 

1918 
42,227,000 
43.777.000 
48.1  13.000 
46,041,000 
50,443.000 
51,138.000 
54,971,000 
55,114,000 
51,183,000 
52,300.000 
43,895.000 
40,184,000 

1919 
41.487,000 
31,566,000 
33.719,000 
32.164.000 
37.547,000 
37.054,000 
42,698,000 
42,883.000 
47,402.000 
56,243,000 
18.688,000 
36,612,000 

April 

May 

.July 

August 

S.^ptenibcr 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

579,386.000 

458,063,000 

strike  was  approaching 
and  every  mine  worker 
was  hustling  to  lay  by 
for  the  long  layoff. 

The  largest  output  per 
week  in  1919  came  within 
a  few  thousands  of  tons 
of  the  maximum  in  1918. 
But  there  were  no  such 
periods  of  sustained  out- 
put as  in  that  earlier  year 
when  patriotism  and  a  de- 
sire to  win  the  war  made 
the  work  of  mining  not  so 
much  a  labor  as  an  act  of 
devotion.  The  peaks  of 
production  in  coal  mining 
should  certainly  be  ironed 
out  if  a  way  can  be  found, 
of  accomplishing  this  most 
desirable  of  results. 


II  18  tS 
Jon. 
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Reports  on  Activities  in  Coal-Mining  Fields 

Made  Mostly  by  Mine  liis[HM'l<)rs 


I 


This,  like  all  the  issues 
of  Coal  Age,  derives  its 
importance  from  the  gen- 
erous assistance  of  the 
coal  industry.  The  editors 
desire  to  express  to  the 
large  number  of  their 
collaborators  their  keen 
sense  of  the  courtesies 
extended  and  the  labors 
thus  incurred.  The  work 
was  often  performed  under 
great  difficulties,  not  the 
least  being  the  closing  of 
the  affairs  of  the  year  just 
past.  Some  articles  by  men 
of  leadership  and  author- 
ity in  the  various  fields 
have  been  crowded  out  by 
lack  of  space  and  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue. 
Notable  among  these  is  one 
on  the  Alabama  industiy 
by  Erskine  Ramsay,  and 
one  by  A.  C.  Watts  on 
the  Utah  industry.  To 
all  the  leaders  of  national 
thought  and  action  whose 
work  has  found  place  in 
our  columns  in  the  past  year  let  us  give  our  most 
hearty  thanks.  It  is  their  duty,  as  it  is  their  pleasure, 
to  make  use  of  this  medium  for  the  enlightenment  of 
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the  coal-mining  public.  The 
chart  herewith  shows  what 
a  slump  occurred  in  the 
coal  business  in  1919. 
After  some  years  of  steady 
progress  from  1914  to  the 
end  of  1918  production 
^suddenly  decrea.sed.  It 
is  probable  that  1920  will 
be  as  active  as  any  in  the 
*  past,  as  stocks  are  low  and 
business  unusually  active. 
To  phrase  the  matter  in 
other  words,  the  year  1918 
has  combined  with  the  year 
1920,  just  enterend,  to  .steal 
production  from  1919.  The 
failure  in  1919  will  be  as- 
surance of  success  in  the 
year  that  follows.  True  it 
was  warm  in  the  winter  of 
the  early  part  of  1919  and 
that  affected  the  result,  but 
1920's  opening  shows  low 
temperatures  and  high  con- 
sumption with  their  usual 
promise  to  the  coal  industrj'. 
The  variation  in  the  coal 
production  seems  to  be 
growing  more  marked  than  in  early  years.  Can  it 
be  it  possible  that  this  is  the  result  largely  of  extended 
and  wide-spread  strikes  in  the  coal  and  other  industries? 


Summary  of  Production 

The  production  of  coal  by  states  in  short  tons  as 
reported  to  Coal  Age  by  mine  inspectors  and  others  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

.\labaTO3 15,750,000 

.-Uaska 70,000 

Colorado 1 0,307.2M 

Idaho 5,000 

lUinois 45,693,293 

Indiana 25.053.064 

Iowa 7,000,000 

Kansas 6,000,000 

Kentucky 30,000.000 

Missouri 5,000.000 

Michigan 1,000,000 

Montana 4,381,840 

North  Dakota 783,694 

New  Mexico 3,272. 1 29 

Ohio 35,000,000 

Oklahoma " 3,941,391 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 85,570,469 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) 141,596,625 

South  Dakota 1 0,000 

Tennessee 5,000,000 

Texas 1.653.000 

Utah 4,568, 1 28 

Virginia 7,500,000 

West  Virginia 84.803.918 

Wyoming 7,882,682 

Total 532, 1 38. 529 

The  estimates,  as  is  natural,  do  not  precisely  total 
with  those  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  but  they  give 
an  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  states 
as  productive  units.  The  loss  of  tonnage  has  been  much 
greater  in  some  than  in  others.  The  mines  producing 
higher-class  coals  being  relatively  more  active  than 
the  others. 


Alabama 

By  H.  B.  McLaurine 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

THE  coal  production  of  Alabama  for  the  year  1919, 
from  present  estimates,  will  total  about  16,000,000 
tons.  This  is  a  decrease  of  approximately  3,500- 
000  short  tons  as  compared  with  1918.  The  decrease  is 
attributed  to  a  number  of  causes,  viz:  Shortage  of 
labor  early  in  the  year  due  to  men  being  still  in  the 
army;  lack  of  cars;  strike  and  the  failure  of  miners 
to  promptly  return  to  work  after  the  strike  was 
called  off. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year 
at  different  plants,  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost 
of  material  and  labor. 

The  fatalities  are  on  about  the  same  basis  as  1918, 
and  taking  into  account  the  loss  of  22  lives  by  the 
explosion  of  gas  at  the  Majestic  Mine,  April  29,  the 
showing  made  is  considered  verj'  good. 

The  development  of  the  Warrior  River  proposition 
has  recently  assumed  definite  shape.  The  Port  of  Birm- 
ingham Company  has  been  organized  on  a  basis  of 
$200,000  capital  stock,  paid  in,  and  adequate  facilities 
are  being  completed  at  Birmingport  (Short  Creek)  and 
Mobile,  Ala.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  company  to  issue 
warehouse  receipts  on  coal  in  carload  and  barge  lots,  as 
well  as  other  classes  of  merchandise,  which  receipts  can 
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be  used  as  collateral  at  banks  and  provide  means  for 
the  operation  expenses  should  there  be  any  lack  of 
market.  Of  course  the  larger  mine*  on  the  Warrior 
will  build  their  own  tipples  on  the  river  and  load  at 
the  mine. 

Now  that  the  wage  dispute  with  the  miners  is  in 
process  of  settlement  it  is  expected  that  the  production 
for  1920  will  show  a  substantial  increase  as  compared 
with  1917  and  1918,  which  were  our  banner  years. 


Alaska 

By  Sumner  S.  Smith 

Alaskan  Engineering  Commission.   Seattle.   Wash. 

THE  output  of  coal  in  Alaska  probably  approxi- 
mated 70,000  short  tons  for  the  year  1919.  This  is 
divided  about  as  follows :  Matanuska  field  44,000 ; 
Cook  inlet,  3,500;  Nenana,  20,000  and  scattered  2,500 
tons.  In  the  Matanuska  field  38,000  tons  wtre  produced 
from  the  Eska  mine,  4,000  from  the  Chickaloon  mine  and 
2,000  from  several  scattered  prospects  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  field.  The  Eska  and  Chickaloon  mines  both 
produced  bituminous  coals,  the  latter  being  of  a  con- 
siderably higher  grade  than  the  former.  The  balance 
was   lignite. 

The  Bering  River  Coal  Co.  and  the  Alaska  Petroleum 
&  Coal  Co.,  both  situated  in  the  Bering  River  coal 
field  continued  development  work  on  their  properties 
in  the  Bering  River  field. 


Colorado 

By  a.  R.  Tibbits 

Office    of   the    State    Mine    Inspector,    Denver.    Colo. 

THE  coal  production  of  Colorado  in  1919  was  10,- 
307,214  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  2,350,841 
tons  as  compared  with  that  of  1918.  Immediately 
after  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  tonnage  dropped  to 
what  would  have  been  considered  normal  before  the  war. 
The  year  began  with  the  production  steadily  falling'  off 
until  June  when  the  monthly  output  was  as  low  as  785,- 
000  tons.  From  then  on  it  began  to  rise  again  until 
in  October  it  exceeded  a  million  tons. 

The  slump  in  the  market  closed  most  of  the  numer- 
ous small  mines,  which  the  press  for  greater  produc- 
tion in  order  to  win  the  war,  had  opened  in  the  south- 
ern field,  and  which  were  able  to  help  materially  in  sup- 
plying the  local  trade.  These  did  not  resume  operations 
in  1919.  Nearly  all  these  mines  were  wagon  develop- 
ments and  none  of  them  new  openings. 


In  the  summer  months  it  became  evident  that  little 
coal  was  being  bought  for  storage  for  the  winter.  The 
public  was  duly  warned  to  lay  in  winter  supplies,  but 
little  heed  was  given  thereto,  the  consumer,  no  doubt, 
hoping  that  the  selling  price  of  coal  would  go  down. 
The  fall  trade  soon  made  it  clear  that  a  coal  shortage 
prevailed,  the  dealers  were  swamped  with  orders  for 
fuel  they  could  deliver  at  best  only  in  part.  When  the 
strike  went  into  effect,  it  was  further  discovered  that 
the  coal  reserves  in  Colorado  were  small,  even  the  rail- 
road having  stored  only  sufficient  coal  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  railroad  service  for  not  to  exceed  six  weeks.  Nor 
had  the  surrounding  states,  depending  chiefly  on  Color- 
ado for  their  fuel  shown  any  greater  foresight.  To 
add  to  the  distress  of  the  situation,  an  unusually  early 
and  severe  winter  set  in,  causing  much  suffering  in  the 
adjoining  territory  as  also  at  points  in  Colorado. 

Colorado  has  been  the  locus  of  many  labor  troubles 
in  the  past,  and  the  advent  of  the  recent  coal  strike  was 
viewed  with  much  apprehension.  A  complete  tie-up  was 
feared.  However,  the  edict  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  ordering  the  closing  of  all  coal  mines  in 
all  other  states  exempted  from  the  general  walkout 
those  mines  operating  under  contract  with  this  organi- 
zation in  Colorado.  Therefore,  from  the  start  of  the 
strike,  a  daily  output  of  11,000  tons  was  assured  for 
distribution. 

The  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.,  operating  mines  in 
Fremont,  Huerfano,  Las  Animas  and  Routt  counties, 
maintained  a  daily  production  of  5,000  tons;  the  Color- 
ado &  Utah  Coal  Co.,  operating  in  Routt  County,  got 
out  1,800  tons  daily.  The  production  of  the  mines  of 
these  companies  together  with  that  of  a  number  of 
small  operations,  brought  up  the  daily  average  output 
to  11,000  tons  in  November,  working  an  average  of  22' 
days  under  contract. 

The  total  production  of  the  state  for  November  was 
622,894  tons,  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  production  was  obtained. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  operates  23  mines, 
several  of  which  have  been  closed  part  of  the  year. 
Five  of  the  large  producers  supplying  the  Minnequa 
Steel  Plant  with  about  5,000  tons  daily,  were  closed  in 
September  when  the  steel  strike  shut  that  plant  down. 
The  product  of  these  mines  is  a  coking  coal  reserved 
solely  for  the  Minnequa  ovens.  Fifteen  mines  of  this 
company  were  working  when  the  strike  went  into  effect  '^ 
they  are  located  mostly  in  the  southern  field,  and  work 
under  the  Rockefeller  Industrial  Plan.  When  the  strike 
was  called,  the  men  in  most  of  the  camps  of  the  Colorado- 
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Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  voted  by  lar^re  majorities  to  remain 
at  work.  Many  of  tho.se  who  did  quit,  soon  returned 
to  the  mines  when  they  saw  that  there  would  be  no  hcs- 
tilities  and  that  sufficient  protection  was  assured  in 
case  of  an  outbreak,  of  which  there  was  at  no  time 
serious  danger.  Consequently  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber the  production  of  the  mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Co.  had  climbed  from  5,000  tons  a  day  to 
15,000  tons,  or  to  about  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

To  the  60  per  cent  output  of  coal  mined  during  the 
strike,  the  Utah  Fuel  Co.,  operating  the  Somerset  mine 
in  Gunnison  County,  contributed  a  daily  average  of 
1,000  tons  and  worked  25  days.  This  company  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  record  that  it  did  not  lose  a 
single  man  or  working  day  by  the  strike.  The  camp  of 
this  company  is  laid  out  on  a  picturesque  mountain  site, 


PRODUCTION 
(Show 

Counties 

Boulder 

Delta 

El  Paso 

OF 
•ing 

COLOI 
increase 

lADO  BY  COUNTIES  FOB 
!  or  decrease,  1918-1919) 

Total  Tons 
Produced             Increase 

.     1,135,702             

85,772            

301,495              

839,989              

18,916              

476,290              

.      1,955,011              

51,683              

139,011                13,201 

115,341              

.     3,279,753             

100,591              

1,580                 1.032 

1,426              

437              

77             

8,593             

5,620                    822 

.      1,149,196              186,505 

640,731             

.    10,307,214 

:  1919 

Decrease 

195,479 

9,098 

8,427 

Fremont 

36,879 

Garfield 

55,088 
175,705 

665,374 

32,821 

La  Plata 

25,699 

Las  Animas 

1,169,428 

1 19,778 

Moffat 

501 

Montrose 

Ouray 

Pitkin 

583 

564 

21,961 

Rio  Blanco 

Routt 

Weld 

Total 

Deerease,  1919 

■■35,616 
1,350,841  tons 

Average  number  of  men  employed  in 

and  about  the 

mines,  12,500. 

close  to  some  hot  springs,  the  water  of  which  is  con- 
ducted to  a  swimming  pool  and  bath-houses  for  the  use 
of  the  employees.  The  company  has  done  everything 
available  to  make  the  standard  of  living  at  this  camp 
conform  to  the  best  American  ideal,  supplying  the  camp 
with  a  good  school,  playgrounds,  church,  club  house, 
well  built  tenant  houses  furnished  with  water  for  both 
domestic  and  irrigation  purposes.  In  addition,  the 
mine  itself  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  up  to 
date  in  the  state. 

At  the  mines  of  Boulder  and  Weld  counties  in  the 
northern  field,  where  only  lignite  is  produced,  the  strike 
was  more  effective.  'While  few  of  the  mines  in  this 
•district  are  working  under  contract,  at  least  none  of  the 
large  mines  of  which  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  op- 
erates ten,  and  the  National  Fuel  Co.  two,  the  organiza- 
tion has  here  a  stronger  following  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  state.  Despite  this  fact,  however,  Boulder  was 
able  to  produce  42  per  cent  of  its  normal  output  and 
Weld  County  31  per  cent.  In  Routt  County,  all  the 
mines  with  the  exception  of  those  of  one  large  company, 
operate  under  contract.  In  November  this  county  pro- 
duced 88,628  tons  against  117,602  tons  in  October. 

In  summing  up  the  effects  the  strike  had  on  the  coal 
production  in  Colorado,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  it 
■  cost  the  industry  about  42  per  cent  of  what  would  have 
been  the  normal  output  had  there  been  no  strike.  An- 
other factor  hampering  the  tonnage  was  a  car  shortage, 
cars  being  moved  very  slowly,  thus  congesting  traffic 
.and  causing  many  mines  to  lie  idle  waiting  for  empties. 


While  Colorado  produced  almost  enough  coal  for  home 
consumption,  the  urgent  needs  of  other  parts  of  the 
country  necessitated  shipping  it  out  of  the  .state,  and 
in  common  with  other  regions,  Colorado  suffered  the 
riged  curtailment  of  fuel  and  light  enforced  elsewhere. 

The  strike  has  also  shown  that  the  labor  situation  in 
Colorado  is  better  than  in  former  years.  Labor  has  less 
of  a  grievance.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  Rockefeller 
Industrial  Plan  has  been  the  means  of  materially  im- 
proving the  situation.  All  the  coal  camps  of  the  Color- 
ado Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  working  under  this  plan,  .show 
a  decided  uplift  in  the  standard  of  living  and  a  better 
understanding  has  been  created  between  the  employees 
and  the  mine  officials.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
employees  working  under  this  plan  refused  to  go  out 
on  strike,  shows  that  it  has  vital  merit.  The  conclusion 
is  that  better  living  conditions  and  a  sincere  effort 
towards  fair  and  just  treatment  of  the  workmen  have 
done  much  towards  conciliation. 


Idaho 

By  R.  N.  Bell 

St.ite  Mine  Inspector,   Boise,  Idaho 

THE  coal  resources  of  Idaho  are  more  conspicuous 
for  their  absence  than  for  their  presence.  The 
rugged  mountain  topography  which  prevails  over 
a  large  portion  of  this  state  is  largely  accompanied  by 
crystalline  metal-bearing  formations  and  lava  flows,  and 
while  our  mine  production  ranks  second  among  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  its  yield  of  lead  and  a  close  second 
in  its  yield  of  silver  values,  the  bulk  of  our  quite 
important  coal  requirements,  running  into  several  mil- 
lions of  tons  a  year,  have  previously  all  been  imported 
from  the  adjoining  states  of  Wyoming  and  Utah  and 
our  total  coal  production  of  5,000  tons  for  1919  is  the 
record  output  so  far. 

Near  the  eastern  border  of  Idaho  a  small  area  of  the 
cretaceous  coal-bearing  formations  of  Wyoming  extend 
over  the  Idaho  state  line.  Within  this  area  some  prom- 
ising coal  prospects  have  been  discovered  recently.  Only 
one  of  these,  however — the  property  of  the  Idaho  Coal 
Mines  Co. — has  so  far  been  developed  to  a  commercial 
stage. 

War  Held  Up  Progress  of  Idaho  Coal  Mine 

This  enterprise  has  been  held  up  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  because  of  financial  diffi- 
culties brought  about  by  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Recently,  however,  these  financial  troubles  have  been 
adjusted  but  the  enterprise  was  further  interrupted  by 
the  jockeying  tactics  of  the  railway  administration 
and  the  local  railway  authorities,  in  their  tardiness  in 
completing  a  railway  spur  to  these  interesting  coal 
deposits  which  are  situated  10  miles  west  of  Driggs, 
the  county  seat  of  Teton  County. 

A  railway  spur  had  been  under  construction  to  the 
mines  with  the  track  laid  for  7  mi.,  the  grade  finished 
to  the  mine  and  material  on  hand  for  the  completion 
of  the  track.  Because  of  the  disastrous  coal  famine 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  Governor  and 
other  state  authorities,  and  the  work  of  laying  the 
remaining  three  miles  of  steel  has  recently  been  under- 
t.aken  and  should  be  completed  to  the  mine  shortly. 

These  deposits  are  situated  in  a  foothill  country  at 
fin  elevation  of  7,000  ft.  above  sea  level  and  consist  of 
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a  series  of  steeply  pitching  parallel  beds  of  high  grade 
bituminous  coal  carrying  the  following  general  aver- 
age analysis,  according  to  numerous  tests  by  state  and 
Federal  authorities. 

Per  Cent 

Moisture    3.60 

Volatile  matter   41.50 

Fl.xed  carbon    52.20 

Ash    2.30 

Sulphur    40 

There  are  nine  parallel  beds  in  the  series  with  inter- 
vening spaces  taken  up  with  hard  sandstone  and  shale 
formations  varj'ing  from  100  to  500  ft.  thick.  These 
beds  themselves  vary  in  thickness  from  30  in.  to  12  ft. 
of  clean  coal.  They  have  been  proven  by  careful  survey 
and  surface  cross  course  prospecting  to  be  persistent 
for  two  miles.  The  principal  development  has  been 
performed  on  one  5-ft.  and  one  10-ft.  bed.  The  5-ft. 
bed  has  been  opened  by  a  crosscut  tunnel  at  the  100  ft. 
level  and  entries  driven  along  its  course  for  3,000  ft. 

Idaho  Has  a  Good  Mine  in  Operation 

From  this  shallow  development  30,000  tons  of  coal  has 
been  produced  and  sold  to  local  wagon-haul  market.  An 
incline  shaft  500  ft.  deep  has  been  extended  down  on 
the  bed  in  the  center  of  this  shallow  development  and 
a  new  entry  with  systematic  accompanying  air  courses 
opened  for  1,000  ft.  in  length,  driven  at  that  level,  from 
which  10,000  tons  of  coal  has  been  broken  down  and  is 
now  ready  to  be  drawn  through  the  chutes  and  hoisted 
to  the  surface  as  soon  as  the  railroad  track  is  completed 
and  shipping  facilities  thus  afforded. 

This  development  is  well  equipped  with  hoisting 
apparatus.  Sirocco  fan  air  compressor  and  punching 
machines,  and  good  tipple  facilities.  It  is  situated  half 
a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  railroad  track  to -which 
point  the  coal  will  have  to  be  delivered  temporarily 
in  sleds. 

On  the  10-ft.  bed,  which  is  cut  by  a  narrow  gulch, 
adit  entries  have  been  driven  500  ft.  in  each  direc- 
tion to  a  face  depth  of  200  ft.,  and  a  considerable  supply 
of  coal  has  been  extracted  for  shipment.  At  the  rail- 
way terminal  a  drainage  and  ventilation  tunnel  7x8 
ft.  has  been  started  and  is  already  in  600  ft.  This 
long  cros.scut  will  be  driven  6,000  ft.  and  is  designed 
to  cut  the  whole  series  of  coal  beds  at  depths  on  their 
dip  varying  from  500  to  900  ft.  This  should  greatly 
facilitate  their  exploitation  and  subsequent  operation. 
A  complete  plant  of  machinery  is  already  on  the  ground 
for  driving  this  tunnel  and  for  the  railway  bunkers  and 
tipple  etjuipment  that  will  be  quickly  put  in  shape  for 
a  daily  capacity  of  1,000  tons. 

The  engineering  estimates  of  the  resources  of  this 
property  down  to  this  tunnel  level  are  conservatively 
placed  at  ten  million  tons.  The  steep  pitch  of  these  beds 
(about  50  deg.)  has  resulted  in  considerable  slip  move- 
ment on  the  coal  and  in  mining  considerable  slack  is 
produced.  The  coal,  however,  has  exceptional  steaming 
qualities  and  with  good  roof  and  careful  mining  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  lump  coal  can  be  produced. 

This  property  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  most 
extensive  agricultural  region  of  Idaho  and  to  the  rapidly 
expanding  sugar  beet  industry  which  is  an  extensive 
user  of  slack  coal  and  since  the  other  sources  of  supply 
are  fully  250  miles  distant,  this  property  will  enjoy 
an  extensive  home  market  and  a  decided  railway  freight 
advantage.  Its  fuller  development  should  afford  a 
profitable  and  desirable  coal  mining  enterprise  for 
Idaho. 


Illinois 

By  Joseph  C.  Thompson 

Dhector  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  Springfield,  lU. 

During  the  calendar  year  1919  several  factors  entered 
into  and  influenced  the  production  of  coal  in  Illinois 
in  an  adverse  manner.  Among  these  was  the  coal 
strike  in  the  bituminous  field  which  practically  shut 
down  all  shipping  mines  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  production  from  shipping 
mines  would  have  been  57,993,293  tons  with  1,300,000 
tons  additional  from  local  mines  had  there  been  no  strike. 
The  loss  attributable  to  the  strike  amounted  to  8i 
million  tons  during  November  and  5  million  tons  dur- 
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ing  December.  Thus  the  total  loss  in  output  as  a 
result  of  the  strike  is  estimated  as  being  134  million 
tons,  while  the  actual  output  will  be  about  45,693,293 
tons. 

During  the  year  Illinois  was  extremely  fortunate  in 
not  having  any  serious  accidents  to  reduce  the  output 
much  below  normal.  Fortunately  also  the  mines  were 
started  up  after  the  strike,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  resumption  took  place  at  the  most  dangerous 
period  of  the  year  no  accidents  of  a  serious  nature 
have  occurred  at  any  of  the  mines  of  the  state.  Fur- 
thermore it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  such  will  occur 
now  because  normal  working  conditions  have  been  re- 
sumed and  the  roads  are  thoroughly  sprinkled  and  kept 
moist  in  spite  of  cold  weather. 


Ind 


lana 


By  Cairy  Littlejohn 

state    Mine   Inspector,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

THE  coal  mining  industry  of  Indiana  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1919,  did  not  assume  such 
proportions  as  in  the  preceding  year  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  follow- 
ing the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Consumers  of  coal  thought,  as  they  with  reason  had 
a  right  to  think,  that  wartime  prices   for  fuel  would 
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recede  from  the  hi?h  figures  set  by  the  fuel  adminis- 
tration. Those  engaged  in  the  production  of  war 
material  required' some  time  to  rearrange  their  plants 
for  the  production  of  peacetime  commodities.  The 
anticipated  fall  in  prices  did  not  materialize;  but,  on  the 
contrary  the  prices  of  nearly  everything  necessarj'  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  family  took  an  upward  swing  and 
this  fact  created  universal  dissatisfaction  among  those 
whose  wages  had  been  fixed  at  a  stipulated  price  by  the 
government. 

This  dissatisfaction  manifested  itself  in  numerous 
minor  strikes,  most  of  which  were  unauthorized  by  the 
officials  of  the  labor  organizations  to  which  the  men 
belonged.  The  mining  industn,*  was  affected  along  with 
others.  The  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  the  continu- 
ation of  what  is  called  the  Washington  agreement 
between  the  operators  and  miners  culminated  in  the 
nation-wide  strike  which  became  effective  Nov.  1,  1919. 

As  to  the  merits  of  either  side  of  the  controversies 
between  the  operators,  the  miners  and  the  general  pub- 
lic I  have  no  desire  to  express  an  opinion.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  general  strike  will  have  been 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  general  public  if  we  profit  by 
the  experience  gained  during  this  controversy.  It 
should  awaken  the  people  of  the  countrj-  as  never  before 
to  the  importance  of  the  coal-mining  industry,  affecting 
as  it  does,  every  phase  of  our  industrial  life.  From  the 
experience  just  passed  through  there  should  come  some 
fruitful  and  well-needed  legislation  governing  industrial 
disputes. 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  Indiana  during  the 
year  was :  block  coal  339,247  short  tons ;  bituminous. 
24,713,817  short  tons.  The  number  of  mines  in  opera- 
tion employing  ten  or  more  men  was  222.  The  number 
of  men  employed  was:  outside  day  and  monthly  men 
3,121,  inside  day  and  monthly  men  7,824,  machine  run- 
ners and  helpers  1,362,  loaders  7,654,  pick  men  10,051. 

The  distribution  of  coal  was  as  follows:  To  Indiana 
13,30.5,940  tons,  other  states  8,319,806  tons.  The  total 
number  of  days  worked  was  33,593,  total  number  of  days 
idle  22,040  i.  The  causes  for  the  loss  of  time  and  the 
number  of  days  lost  were:  On  account  of  no  orders 
15,193,  no  cars  2,952,  strikes  639,  funerals  87,  other 
causes  3,169i. 

During  the  year  there  were  75  fatal  accidents  at  the 
mines  employing  ten  or  more  men  and  4  fatalities  at 
mines  employing  less  than  ten  men.  There  were  344 
serious  accidents,  1,316  minor  accidents  reported  to  the 
Inspection  Department. 

The  causes  of  the  fatal  accidents  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Falls  of  coal  2,  falls  of  slate  and  rock  35,  mine 
cars  and  motors  19,  explosions,  powder,  windy  shots  and 
gas  12,  miscellaneous  7. 


Secretary 


Iowa 

By  L.  E.  Stamm 

Iowa  Mine  Inspectors,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


CONDITIONS  in  the  Iowa  coal  industry  were  not 
as  satisfactory'  in  1919  in  many  respects  as  in 
preceding  years.  The  coal  business  of  the  State 
was  rather  unstable  most  of  the  time.  Conditions 
generally  in  this  State  during  the  latter  part  of  each 
year  influence  and  affect  the  coal  business  for  the  first 
few  months  of  the  next  year.  This  was  notably  so  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1918.  The  stocking  of  domestic 
coal  was  urged  early  in  that  year,  on  account  of  the  war 


and  other  conditions  affecting  the  production  and  trans- 
portation of  fuel.  The  result  was  that  in  nearly  every 
town  and  city  of  the  State  large  stocks  of  coal  were 
laid  in  early. 

Had  the  weather  been  normal  perhaps  the  large  stock- 
ing of  fuel  would  not  have  affected  the  industry,  but  a 
warm  period  about  the  first  of  the  year  caused  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  coal,  .so  that  in  .lanuary,  1919, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  mines  should  have  been  the 
busiest,  they  were  only  working  part  time.  This  caused 
a  big  decline  in  production  for  that  month.  February 
and  March  were  much  better  but  their  production  was 
not  sufficient  to  offset  the  Januan,'  lo.ss. 

AU'during  the  summer  of  1919  the  mines  doing  a  rail- 
road business,  that  is,  selling  their  output  for  railroad 
use,  were  working  but  a  few  days  each  week  as  the 
roads  had  persistently  refused  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  railroad  coal  at  the  prices  asked  by  the  Iowa  coal 
operators,  and  were  only  taking  necessary  fuel  at  the 
old  contract  price. 

August  and  September  were  usually  good  months  for 
the  Iowa  coal  mines  since  at  this  time  the  demand  is 
largely  for  shipment  for  domestic  u.se.  Dealers  in  all 
the  cities  and  towns  at  that  time  begin  to  order  coal, 
and  the  mines  are  kept  busy  with  no  loss  in  time.  Octo- 
ber proved  a  still  better  month  so  far  as  production  was 
concerned  as  it  was  generally  understood  that  in  case 
the  miners  did  not  get  an  increased  wage  at  the  confer- 
ences being  held  between  the  miners  and  operators  in 
the  east,  that  the  mines  would  close  down  on  Nov.  1  until 
some  adjustment  in  wages  was  made. 

Strike  L.\id  Mines  Idle  Six  Months 

The  wage  conference  proved  unproductive  for  the 
miners  and  all  the  mines  in  Iowa,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  local  operations  employing  nonunion  min- 
ers, were  closed  on  the  last  day  of  October.  The  mines 
did  not  resume  operations  until  Dec.  12  and  then  with 
only  a  part  of  their  employees,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
Dec.  15  that  full  operations  vi-ere  in  swing.  This 
suspension  of  the  Iowa  mines  for  a  month  and  a  half 
occurring  at  a  time  when  these  operations  are  busiest 
will  materially  affect  the  production  for  the  year  1919. 

The  last  half  of  December  saw  every  mine  in  Iowa 
running  at  full  speed,  but  the  output  for  the  year  will  no 
doubt  be  materially  lessened  because  of  the  month  and 
a  half  lost  while  the  miners  strike  was  on.  The  mine 
inspectors'  office  collects  the  returns  for  the  year  from 
the  operators  sending  out  the  blanks  for  that  purpose  on 
Jan.  1  and  it  is  usually  about  the  last  of  the  month 
before  the  full  returns  are  in,  so  that  any  estimate  made 
at  this  time  covering  the  1919  pi-oduction  all  things 
considered  would  be  hard  to  make  accurately.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  production  for  the  year  will  fall  off  a 
million  and  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half  tons  from  that 
of  previous  years.  This  would  make  the  1919  produc- 
tion about  7,000,000  tons. 

Iowa  produces  annually  around  8  million  tons  of  coal. 
About  240  mines  are  in  operation  in  the  State  and 
approximately  15,000  miners  are  given  employment  in 
and  around  the  mines.  Coal  is  now  produced  in  22  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  but  perhaps  some  four  or  five  counties 
produce  the  greater  part  of  the  tonnage.  Formerly  as 
many  as  18,000  men  were  employed  annually  in  and 
around  the  mines,  but  in  1917  many  of  these  men  were 
called  into  service  in  the  army  and  navy,  others  went 
to    other    fields,    and    in    1919    after    the    armistice 
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was  signed  many  foreigners  working  in  the  mines 
returned  to  Europe  so  that  the  number  of  men  working 
in  the  mines  has  been  reduced  somewhat  in  recent  years. 
The  introduction  of  mining  machines  however,  has  kept 
the  production  at  about  the  same  number  of  tons 
annually. 

In  1918  the  coal  mines  of  Iowa  produced  8,219,133 
tons  of  coal,  and  gave  employment  to  14,563  men.  A 
number  of  new  mines  that  will  be  large  producers  have 
recently  been  opened  in  different  coal  producing  coun- 
ties. In  Marion  County  the  Greater  Mammoth  Vein 
Coal  Co.  has  opened  a  new  mine  near  Pershing  which 
bids  fair  to  become  the  largest  producer  in  the  county. 
Other  new  developments  have  been  made  in  this  county 
and  recently  the  production  of  the  county  has  increased 
wonderfully. 

In  Lucas  County  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Coal  Co.  has 
recently  opened  a  large  field  and  this  with  the  extensions 
of  the  Iowa  Central  Coal  Co.,  will  largely  increase  the 
production  of  Lucas  County  for  the  coming  year.'  In 
Dallas  County  the  Norwood-White  Coal  Co.  has  opened 
a  new  field  near  Moran  and  will  develop  one  of  the 
largest  mines  in  the  state.  Another  big  company  is 
also  considering  the  opening  of  a  big  mine  in  this 
county.  In  Polk  County  a  number  of  new  mines  have 
been  developed  in  the  past  year.  These  for  the  present 
are  engaged  in  supplying  the  large  local  dmand  for  coal 
in  Des  IMoines  and  vicinity.  Monroe,  the  largest  coal 
producing  county  in  the  state,  will  also  see  some  new 
development  this  coming  year.  With  all  of  this  activity 
the  year  1920  should  be  a  good  one  in  the  Iowa  coal 
industry,  barring  of  course  unforseen  and  uncertain 
difficulties  such  as  labor  troubles. 

Labor  troubles  scarcely  deserve  attention  in  Iowa,  as 
they  are  few.  Some  difficulty  arises  occasionally  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  miners  and  operators  and  mining  operations 
at  the  mines  where  misunderstandings  occur  are  sus- 
pended until  the  slight  differences  are  adjusted,  but 
these  difficulties  are  so  infrequent  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  classed  as  labor 
troubles.  If  no  further  labor  troubles  occur  in  the  cen- 
tral competitive  coal  field  we  look  for  a  good  year  in 
coal  production  in  this  state  for  1920. 


output  of  over  500,000  tons  was  lost  on  account  of  this 
strike. 

The  Domestic  Fuel  Co.'s  employees  have  also  been 
on  strike  since  July  16,  1919,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  40,000  tons  were  lost  on  account  of  this 
strike.  It  is  calculated  that  the  miners  lost  approxi- 
mately 11,500,000  in  wages  on  account  of  these  strikes 
and  that  their  organization  paid  strike  benefits  in  an 
aggregate  of  approximately  $215,000. 

The  mine  workers  paid  no  strike  benefits  for  the 
two  weeks  shut  down  in  the  spring  at  the  Central 
Mines  nor  did  they  pay  benefits  for  the  first  30  days  of 
the  strike  called  on  July  16.  The  strike  at  these 
mines  affected  approximately  1,600  men.  These 
strikes  drifted  along  through  the  year  until  the  gen- 
eral strike  was  called  on  Nov.  1,  1919. 

When  the  general  strike  was  called.  Governor  Allen 
foresaw  the  suffering  that  would  occur  during  the 
winter  from  a  shortage  of  coal  and  immediately  began 
a  campaign  to  bring  the  miners  and  operators  together 
by  agreement.  Failing  in  this,  he  threw  the  coal  mines 
into  the  hands  of  receivers  through  proceedings  in  the 
state  supreme  court,  and  C.  D.  Sample,  Mayor  of  Fort 
Scott,  and  Ben  S.  Gaitskill,  an  attorney  of  Girard, 
Kan.,  were  appointed  as  receivers. 

Governor  Allen  then  made  a  tour  through  the  coal 
fields  of  southeastern  Kansas,  speaking  directly  to  the 
miners  in  the  camps  and  urging  them  to  return  to 
work,  upon  the  basis  obtaining  Oct.  31,  1919,  prior  to 
the  general  strike,  contingent  upon  a  wage  contract 
to  be  made  by  the  receivers  the  same  as  would  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  conference  then  being  held  in 
Washington,  with  the  guarantee  that  if  an  agreement 
was  not  reached  in  Washington  before  Jan.  1,  1920, 
that  he  and  the  receivers  would  make  a  contract  with 
the  miners  in  this  district  based  upon  the  investigation 
to  be  made  by  him    and    the    receivers    during    the 


Kansas 

By  James  Sherwood 

state  Mine   Inspector,   Pittsburg,   Kan. 

THE  Kansas  coal  field  is  located  principally  in 
Crawford  and  Cherokee  Counties  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  portion  of  the  state.  Pittsburg  is 
the  center  of  this  coal  field.  The  population  of  Craw- 
ford County  is  about  62,000,  while  Cherokee  County 
has  a  population  of  about  35,000.  Nearly  10,000 
miners  are  employed  in  this  field  in  Kansas.  During 
the  years  of  1917  and  1918  about  7,250,000  tons  of  coal 
were  produced  each  year.  However,  during  the  year 
1919  the  production  will  be  decreased  materially  by 
reason  of  strikes. 

The  mines  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  as  well 
as  its  lessees  were  idle  about  two  weeks  in  the  spring 
on  account  of  a  strike.  They  resumed  operations  for 
a  short  time,  the  employees  being  again  called  out 
July  16,  1919,  by  the  district  officials  of  the  United 
Mines  Workers.  They  were  only  recently  preparing  to 
sLart  operations  again  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  total 


STRIPPING   SHOVEL   AT    CHICOPEE.   KAN. 

interim  betwen  then  and  Jan.  1,  1920,  in  any  event 
the  contract  to  be  retro-active  from  the  day  they 
returned  to  work  and  guaranteeing  an  increase. 

The  miners  did  not  return  to  work  at  the  time  speci- 
fied by  the  Governor,  and  he  accordingly  issued  a  call 
for  volunteers  and  ordered  troops  to  the  fields.  Vol- 
unteers from  all  walks  of  life,  including  business  and 
professoinal  men,  college  students  and  ex-service  men 
responded  in  large  numbers.  About  1,000  volunteers 
were  shipped  to  the  coal  fields  and  placed  at  work  in 
the  large  strip  pit  mines  in  this  field,  of  \yhich  there 
are  about  30.  Here  under  the  direction  of  the  receiv- 
ers, they  mined  coal  to  alleviate  the  shortage. 
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The  volunteers  began  work  about  the  first  of  Dec- 
ember and  produced  approximately  6,500  tons  of  coal. 
The  work  of  the  receivers  was  greatly  hampered  by 
the  run-down  condition  of  the  machinery  at  these 
strip-pit  mines  and  the  inclement  weather  during  the 
time  the  volunteers  were  in  the  field.  Extremely  cold 
and  stormy  weather  met  them  at  every  turn. 

On  Dec.  15,  the  union  miners  in  Kansas  for  the  most 
part  returned  to  work  under  the  agreement  recom- 
mended by  President  Wilson  and  concurred  in  by  the 
mine  workers.  However,  the  mines  of  the  Central  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  and  its  lessees  still  remained  idle  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Domestic  Fuel  Co.,  under  the  original 
order  of  the  district  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. As  the  records  show,  Mr.  Howat  was  called  be- 
fore Judge  Anderson  and  agreed  to  start  these  mines 
to  work  at  once,  and  the  local  officials  of  the  Mine 
Workers  have  now  agreed  to  and  ordered  the  men  back 
to  work,  and  the  mines  were  to  start  hoisting  coal  Dec. 
30,  1919. 

The  maximum  production  was  obtained  during  the 
years  1917  and  1918  in  Kansas,  but  this  will  be  reduced 
this  year  by  over  a  million  tons,  mostly  on  account  of 
the  strikes.  It  is  believed  that  the  production  will  not 
exceed  six  million  tons  this  year. 

Conditions  are  rapidly  returning  to  normal,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  hoped  that  steady  employment  for  the 
miners  and  a  maximum  production  of  coal  will  be  the 
result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  mine  workers  and 
operators  in  Kansas  in  1920. 

Under  the  supervision  of  James  Sherwood  who  was 
appointed  State  Mine  Inspector  June  1,  1919,  to  suc- 
ceed Fred  Green,  much  has  been  done  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  miners.  Monthly  bulletins  have 
been  issued  relating  to  the  principal  details  of  the 
most  serious  accidents  and  offering  a  method  for  the 
prevention  of  similar  mishaps.  These  bulletins  are 
mailed  to  both  the  operators  and  miners.  The  organi- 
zation of  safety  committees  at  each  mine  has  been 
attempted  and  this  work  was  fairly  under  way  when 
the  strike  was  called.  This  has  practically  "killed" 
this  effort  and  it  will  have  to  be  renewed  from  the 
beginning. 

First  aid  and  mine  rescue  work  has  also  been 
strongly  advocated  and  taught  in  Kansas,  and  the 
southern  field  is  making  rapid  strides  toward  the  front 
in  these  respects.  A  first  aid  team  representing  Kan- 
sas was  sent  to  the  national  contest  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
last  fall  and  made  a  creditable  showing.  The  coal  com- 
panies are  also  advancing  rapidly  along  these  lines,  • 
and  the  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  has  established  the 
first  company-owned  mine  rescue  station  in  Kansas. 
This  is  equipped  with  Gibbs  mine  rescue  apparatus 
and  the  necessary  supplies  for  such  a  station. 

Up  to  and  including  Dec.  29,  26  fatalities  and  two 
deaths  from  natural  causes  occurred  in  the  Kansas 
mines.    These  were  attributed  to  the  following  causes: 

''ailing  down  shaft    1  Runaway      car      at      steam 

Death    in    mine   from  natural  shovel  tipple 1 

causes     2     Palling   over   pit  car    1 

Explosions  from  shots   3  Object  falling  down  shaft..  1 

Falls  of  rock   15  Fumes  from  gasoline  engine  2 

Burned'  by  gas   1  Machinery    at    steam    shovel 

mine    1 

By  months,  the  fatalities  in  the  mines  were  as 
follows: 

January     5  July     3 

February    2  August    2 

March    3  September   2 

April    3  October    2 

May     3  November    2 

June     , 2  December    1 


Kentucky 


By  C.  J.  Norwood 

state  Mine  Inspector.  Lexington,  Ky. 

OUTPUT  returns  for  the  State  of  Kentucky  for 
the  year  1919  are  at  present  so  ragged  and  frag- 
iientary  as  to  render  any  accurate  estimate  of 
tonnage  produced  out  of  the  question.  Indications, 
however,  point  to  a  material  decrease  in  production 
as  compared  to  that  of  1918  which  exceeded  31*  million 
tons. 

The  actual  net  decrease  will  quite  possibly  be  less  than 
some  people  have  assumed,  since  the  output  of  some  new 
companies  has  in  large  measure  made  up  for  the  losses 
recorded  by  some  older  firms,  while  some  of  the  estab- 
lished producers  have  practically  maintained  their  pre- 
viously established  records.  A  rough  guess  would  place 
the  1919  output,  therefore,  at  approximately  30  million 
tons  or  thereabout. 

A  slump  occurred  at  a  number  of  mines  in  the  spring 
and  was  attributed  to  an  unusually  reduced  or  depressed 
market.  The  general  strike  occurring  on  Nov.  1,  involv- 
ing as  it  did  20,000  to  25,000  miners,  adversely  affected 
production  even  in  some  unorganized  territory  until 
early  December,  while  complaints  of  car  shortage  were 
numerous  during  the  latter  month  as  they  were  in 
numerous  other  states. 

Despite  unsettled  conditions  the  development  of  new 
territory  and  the  expansion  of  operations  projected  or 
begun  in  1918  was  pursued  vigorously  during  the  year 
just  closed.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Harlan, 
Letcher,  Perry  and  Pike  Counties.  A  conspicuous 
example  of  this  policy  or  practice  is  afforded  by  the 
mines  of  the  U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Lynch  in  Harlan 
County.  This  company  increased  its  output  over  that  of 
1918  by  nearly  600,000  tons  in  the  eleven  months  ending 
Dec.  1,  1919. 

The  general  outlook  upon  the  future  taken  in  mining 
circles  is  cheerful,  provided  no  adverse  state  legislation 
is  enacted.  There  are  disturbing  rumors  of  a  contem- 
plated hard  drive  to  unionize  all  Eastern-field  mines 
regardless  of  all  wage  or  other  considerations,  thus 
disregarding  even  the  wishes  of  the  workmen  involved 
in  the  territory  to  be  unionized. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  large  mine 
accidents  or  disasters  and  no  serious  mine  fires  have 
occurred. 

Michigan 

By    M.   D.    KlRBY 
Chief  Clerk.  Department  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Mich. 

MICHIGAN  mines  each  year  yield  approximately 
1,500,000  tons  of  coal,  practically  all  of  which 
is  mined  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  and  its  environs. 
A  single  mine  outside  of  this  immediate  district,  oper- 
ated by  the  B.  S.  K.  Coal  Co.  of  Albion,  mines  about  100 
tons  daily. 

The  St.  Charles  mine  of  the  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co. 
is  the  largest  producing  mine  in  Michigan,  turning  out 
about  1,250  tons  a  day. 

The  following  mines  have  been  abandoned  during  the 
past  year:  Robert  Gage  Coal  Mine  No.  6;  Wolverine 
Coal  Mine  No.  3;  both  of  Bay  County;  the  What  Cheer 
Coal  Co.  No.  2,  located  in  Genesee  County;  the  Robert 
Gage  Coal  Co.  No.  2  and  No.  9,  and  the  Chappel  &  Ford- 
ney  Mine  No.  2  of  Saginaw  County  and  the  Liberty  Coal 
Corporation  of  Shiawassee  County. 
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CONSOLID.-VTED  YEARLY  REPORT  OF  THE  COAL  MINES  OF  MICHIGAN 
DEC.  I,  1918  TO  NOV.  30,  1919 
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Missouri 

By  Geo.  Hill 

Chief   Mine   Inspector.    Bevier,    Mo. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  mining  in 
Missouri  when  such  unfavorable  conditions  prevailed 
as  during  the  year  1919.  It  seems  there  was  a  general 
unrest  among  all  concerned  in  the  production  of  coal. 
The  tonnage  has  fallen  short  of  past  records  during 
the  year  one-half  million  tons  while  I  estimate  that 
the  total  output  will  not  exceed  5,000,000  tons. 

The  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  mines  have  been  on 
strike  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  These  mines  are 
the  largest  producers  in  the  state,  Mine  No.  24  of  this 
company  being  the  heaviest  single  producer  at  the 
present  time,  the  output  being  approximately  1,000 
tons  per  day.  This  company  sunk  Mine  No.  68  this 
year  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Bevier,  Mo.,  on 
1,000  acres  of  good  coal,  the  thickness  of  the  bed  being 
about  5  ft.  This  mine  which  is  being  opened  on  the 
panel  system  eventually  should  be  the  largest  producer 
in  the  state  and  hoist  2,00Q  tons  per  day. 

During  the  general  strike  which  occurred  on  Nov. 
1,  the  state  institutions  were  suffering  for  the  want 
of  coal,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Governor  of 
Missouri  to  take  over  the  strip  mines  in  Barton 
County  and  work  them  with  volunteer  labor  and  I 
exDect  that  if  the  strike  had  not  been  settled  one  week 
after  taking  over  the  mines  Missouri  by  this  means 
would  have  been  producing  considerable  coal. 

In  the  strip  mines  of  Barton  County  the  coal  bed  is 
overlaid  with  about  20  ft.  of  surface  which  is  easily 
removed  with  large  steam  shovels.  These  mines  pro- 
duce annually  about  half  a  million  tons.  With  labor 
troubles  and  a  shortage  of  railroad  cars  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  industn-  in  Missouri  has  operated 
under  conditions  unfavorable  to  both  miner  and 
operator. 

Montana 

By  G.  W.  Griffin 

Chief  Coal  Inspector.  Helena.  Mont, 

TAKING  the  year  reported  as  a  whole  it  shows 
that  the  coal  business  in  Montana  was  poor.  After 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  coal  business 
suddenly  dropped  off,  and  some  mines  shut  down  alto- 
jrether,  while  others  worked  from  *  to  J  time.  A  few 
did  somewhat  better,  but  all  mines  were  affected  ad- 
veisely  by  the  halting  of  industrial  activity. 


The  following  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  for  the  coal  mines  in  Montana: 


Number  of  mines  reporting 

Machine  operators  employed 

Loaders  employed 

Miners  employed 

Inside  day  men  employed . : 

Outside  day  men  employed 

Total  men  employed 

Tons  of  coal  produced 

Tons  produced  perlife  lost 

Number  of  men  employed  per  fatal  accident. . . 
Number  of  men  killed  per  1000  men  employed. 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used 

Tons  of  coal  mined  by  machines 

Tons  of  coal  mined  by  hand 

Value 

Number  of  lives  lost 


$9,1 


39 

171 

808 

1,550 

1,201 

709 

4,434 

4,381,840 

234.422 

261 

71.10^ 
2.286,758 
2.095,082 
79.301.51 
17 


The  first  half  of  the  year,  that  is  to  say  from  June 
to  the  eleventh  of  November,  1918,  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  business  was  extremely  good  and  all  con- 
cerned were  doing  their  best  to  increase  production. 
The  miners  as  a  whole  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of 
President  Wilson  for  more  coal. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  several  visits  of 
the  United  States  First  Aid  car,  and  much  good  has 
resulted  from  these  efforts.  While  this  is  true,  yet  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  interest  in  first  aid  work  has  been 
allowed  to  wane  in  many  coal  camps. 

I  think  that  this  can  be  explained,  in  part  at  least 
by  the  fact  that  a  tremendous  effort  was  exerted  to  in- 
crease production  in  all  the  mines  during  the  war, 
while  war  conditions  in  general  so  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  people  engaged  in  mining  that  they  thought  of 
little  else  than  their  daily  tasks. 

Now  that  the  war  is  ended  all  are  hoping  that  there 
will  be  a  determined  effort  made  on  the  part  of  both 
the  mine  owners  and  the  miners  to  push  first  aid 
work,  for  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  much  good 
has  been  accomplished  by  this  means,  and  doubtless 
many  lives  have  been  saved  both  directly,  and  indirectly, 
where  this  subject  has  been  followed  up  with  persistence 
and  good  judgment. 

In  Montana,  as  in  all  other  states,  there  are  altogether 
too  many  accidents  occurring  from  day  to  day  and  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  them  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  our  regarding  them  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
business.  This  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  it  must  not  be 
so,  for  upon  analy/iing  our  mine  accidents  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  them  could  have 
been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  greater  care  on  the 
part  of  the  victims  and  the  injured  men,  while  in  some 
cases  greater  care  should  have  been  exercised  by  mine 
officials  in  the  performance  of  their  important  duties. 
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New  Mexico 

By  J.  E.  Sheridan 

Stntc  Inspector  of  Mines.  Silver  City,  N.   M. 

COMPARING  the  production  of  the  coal  mines  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  amounting  to  ,'?,272,129  tons,with 
the  production  of  the  preceding  year  or  4,037,726 
tons,  there  is  showTi  a  decrease  of  765,597,  or  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons.  Upon  perusal  of 
the  statistics  and  comparison  of  production  by  counties 
in  the  report  of  this  office  for  the  preceding  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  in  production  of  the 
state  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  decreased  production 
of  Colfax  County.  The  record  here  shows  a  production 
of  3,058,639  tons  in  1918,  as  against  2,290,258  tons  in 
the  past  year,  or  a  deci'ease  of  767,258  tons. 

Seeking  now  for  cause  of  the  decreased  production 
in  this  county,  we  find  that  in  the  preceding  year, 
1,126,935  tons  were  sent  to  the  coke  ovens,  and  in  the 
year  just  past  555,218  tons  went  to  the  coke  ovens. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  571,717  tons  and  largely  accounts 
for  the  falling  off  in  production  of  the  state. 

It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  stagnation  at  the  copper 
mines  lessened  the  demand  for  coke,  at  the  smelters 
both  in  Arizona  and  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  balance  of 
the  decrease  for  Colfax  County  was  the  lack  of  orders 
for  coal  for  railroad  use  during  the  months  of  March, 
April  and  May,  when  there  was  almost  a  cessation  of 
freight  traffic  at  times.  Later  on  when  demand  for 
coal  increased  there  was  a  scarcity  of  miners. 

The  prospects  for  the  coal-mining  industry  for  coming 
years  is  bright,  as  there  is  certain  to  be  increased 
demand  for  the  fuel  from  local  markets  as  the  present 
sparsely-settled  states  of  Arizona,  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  become  more  densely  populated.  There  will 
also  be  increased  demand  for  coal  at  the  metal  mines 
and  smeltei-s  of  Mexico. 

Cannot  Keep  Mining  Copper  Without  Market 

But  for  the  immediate  future,  the  coming  year  espe- 
cially, there  is  room  for  much  speculation  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  coal  industry.  At  present  the  output 
of  the  copper  mines  of  the  country  is  accumulating  in 
the  hands  of  the  copper-mining  companies,  there  being 
no  active  market  for  the  metal.  How  long  this  lack  of 
demand  will  continue  is  problematical;  but  how  long 
the  copper  companies  can  finance  the  mining,  smelting, 
refining  and  storing  of  the  metal  is  more  readily  opined. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  if  some  relief  is  not 
afforded,  through  the  marketing  of  copper  at  least  to 
keep  pace  with  production,  there  will  be  a  further 
decrease  in  production  of  copper,  and  a  correspondingly 
lessened  demand  for  coke. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  will  be  lack  of 
demand  for  coal,  from  the  railroads,  for  engine  fuel, 
unless  disturbed  industrial  conditions  among  the  em- 
ployes should  hamper  the  operation  of  these  carriers. 
The  copper-mining  industry  and  the  railroads  are  the 
two  principal  consumers  of  coal-mine  products,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  before  production. 

Now  must  be  considered  the  problem  of  production. 
The  first  and  most  serious  consideration  is  the  scarcity 
of  miners  to  dig  the  coal.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
last  decade  the  majority  of  coal  miners  in  New  Mexico 
were  natives  of  the  Slavish  states  of  central  and 
southern  Europe  with  an  admixture  of  Austrians, 
Italians  and  men  from  northern  Russia.  For  various 
reasons  many  men  of  these  nationalities  have  drifted 


away  from  the  coal  mines,  and  have  been  replaced  by 
Spanish-speaking  natives  of  Old  and  New  Mexico. 

While  the  average  Mexican  has  not  the  robust 
physi(iue  of  the  European,  yet  he  can  be  trained  to  be  an 
efficient  miner.  And  while  these  men  will  not  produce 
as  much  coal  from  a  given  number  of  working  places, 
yet  the  mines  are  now  opened  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  are  more  working  places  than  there  are  miners 
to  work  them.  The  Mexican  is  less  turbulent  by  nature 
than  the  European,  and  unless  outside  influences  domi- 
nate the  coal  camps,  he  will  continue  at  work  during 
periods  of  industrial  unrest  elsewhere  and  will  not 
voluntarily  initiate  a  sympathetic  strike. 

There  are  therefore  the  three  factors  named,  exerting 
an  influence  on  mining  conditions — the  market  for  the 
product,  the  miner  to  dig  the  coal,  and  his  probable 
willingness  to  remain  constantly  at  his  work.  These  to- 
gether influence  the  coal  industry  for  good  or  evil  in  New 
Mexico.  The  fundamental  factors  of  prosperity  for  the 
future  in  the  coal  industry  are  present,  viz.:  the  vast 
resources  of  fuel,  and  the  constancy  of  the  market  for 
the  coal  produced,  at  all  seasons.  Any  abnormal  condi- 
tions as  to  industrial  unrest  or  lack  of  demand  for 
coal  from  the  copper  mines,  or  from  the  railroads,  can 
be  of  only  temporary  duration.  Eventual  continuous 
prosperity  for  the  coal  industry  in  New  Mexico  is  thus 
assured. 


North   Dakota 

By  John  Hanwell 

State  Mine   Inspector.    Bisniarck,    N.    D. 

THE  production  of  coal  in  North  Dakota  for  the 
year  ending  Oct.  31,  1919,  was  slightly  larger 
than  for  the  year  1918,  the  increase  being  ap- 
proximately 63,961  tons.  In  the  19  coal-producing 
counties  of  this  state  there  were  783,694  tons  of  coal 
produced  from  155  mines  by  an  average  of  1,391  men 
employed  in  and  around  them.  There  were  three  fatal 
and  19  non-fatal  accidents  during  the  year  1919.  An 
average  of  261,231  i  tons  per  fatal  accident  and  41,246 
tons  per  non-fatal  accident. 

The  mining  industry  in  this  state  is  practically  in 
its  infancy  and  offers  an  immense  field.  Its  progress 
in  the  past  was  stunted  by  lack  of  railroads  and  ex- 
cessive freight  rates  as  well  as  other  things  that 
have  been  eliminated.  Mining  is  a  profitable  business 
and  offers  excellent  opportunity  for  investment.  It  is 
apparent  that  mining  will  be  an  important  business 
in  this  state  in  the  near  future.  It  will  also  be  a 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  and  neighboring  com- 
monwealths through  immense  savings  in  the  cost  of 
fuel.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  officials  of  some  of 
the  mines  that  they  could  ship  their  entire  production 
to  the  Twin  Cities  and  Minnesota  but  local  demand 
prevents  them  from  doing  this. 

I  am  writing  this  because  of  my  familiarity  with 
the  coal  situation  and  I  am  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  good  mines.  We  need  them  to  supply  the 
demand  for  fuel:  to  give  employment  to  large  numbers 
of  men;  to  increase  the  wealth  of  our  country;  to  do 
our  duty  as  patriotic  citizens  and  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  our  state,  and  to  develop  a  local  industry 
and  business,  that  will  keep  profits  at  home  which 
are  now  to  a  large  extent  being  sent  away  to  distant 
regions  and  benefiting  outside  capital  as  well  as  the 
labor  employed  to  produce  the  fuel  consumed  within 
the  confines  of  North  Dakota. 
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Ohio 

By  Jerome  Watson 

Chief  Deputy  and   Safety  Commission   of  Mines.   Columbus,   Oliio 

THE  maximum  which  was  reached  in  the  coal  pro- 
duction of  Ohio  for  the  year  1918,  when  the 
production  amounted  to  47,849,236  tons,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  great  decline  in  the  coal 
industry  during  the  year  just  past.  The  beginning  of 
1919  found  the  coal  markets  still  over-crowded — a  result 
of  the  greatly  increased  war  production.  This  neces- 
sarily closed  a  large  proportion  of  the  small  mines,  some 
permanently,  others  only  temporarily,  while  the  large 
shipping  mines  worked  intermittently  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  except  those  in  eastern  Ohio. 

Eastern  Ohio  mines  probably  had  something  near  a 
normal  year  as  compai-ed  with  1918.  Most  of  the  Lake 
trade  supply  is  shipped  from  this  district — Lake  ship- 
ments amounting  to  6,188,612  tons  during  1919. 

All  indications  point  to  a  decrease  in  production  for 
the  year  1919  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of,  at 
least,  26  or  27  per  cent,  bringing  the  tonnage  down 
around  the  35,000,000  mark,  or  perhaps  lower.  This, 
however,  should  the  tonnage  reach  such  a  figure,  is  a 
fair  record  for  normal  times,  the  greatest  tonnage  for 
any  one  year  in  Ohio,  prior  to  the  war  period,  being 
36,285,468  tons  for  the  year  1913. 

In  anticipation  of  the  miners'  strike,  last  October, 
witnessed  the  greatest  single  month's  production  in  the 
history  of  Ohio.  Six  full  weeks'  time  was  lost  by  the 
strike.  Although  the  14  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
became  effective  Dec.  1,  there  were  but  few  men  such 
as  pumpers,  engineers,  etc.,  at  work  to  profit  thereby, 
until  the  strike  order  was  rescinded  Dec.  12. 

The  car  supply  was  almost  entirely  adequate  until 
August,  when  a  shortage  became  felt,  the  supply  for 
August  being  probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  and 
for  September  not  more  than  75  per  cent.  By  that  time 
the  cars  had  become  widely  distributed  and  were  not 
returned.  Perhaps  another  factor  in  the  car  situation 
was  the  strike  of  the  railroad  shopmen  early  in  August, 
which  interfered  with  the  repairing  of  cars. 

There  was  no  noticeable  labor  shortage,  and,  in  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  six  weeks'  strike,  apparently  no 
reason  for  idleness  except  the  lack  of  market  for  coal. 
The  exceptional  effort  to  produce  coal  during  October 
took  its  almost  inevitable  toll  of  fatalities.  Forty-three 
lives  were  lost  in  the  mines  of  Ohio  during  this  one 
month,  the  majority  of  the  accidents  evidently  being 
the  result  of  too  great  hurry  with  its  contingent  care- 
lessness. 

Twenty  of  these  43  lives  were  lost  in  the  greatest  mine 
disaster  Ohio  has  ever  experienced.  This  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  fire  which  occurred  on  Oct.  29  at  the  Amster- 
dam mine,  located  at  Amsterdam,  Jefferson  county,  and 
owned  by  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land. The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  an 
overheated  bearing  on  an  electric  fan  located  inside 
the  mine  800  ft.  from  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Twenty 
men  trapped  back  of  the  fire  were  overcome  by  carbon 
monoxide  and  fumes  before  they  could  be  rescued. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage  produced  will  run  considerably  higher  than  in 
1918,  a  contributing  factor  being  the  unusual  number  of 
,  accidents  in  which  two  or  more  persons  were  killed. 
In  addition  to  the  Amsterdam  fire,  there  was  a  gas 
explosion   in  a  Belmont  county  mine  during  February 


which  cost  the  lives  of  two  men;  during  October  a 
charge  of  dynamite  was  accidentally  fired  in  a  Jeffer- 
son county  mine,  killing  two  men.  Also  during  October, 
three  men  met  death  in  a  Perry  county  mine  as  a  result 
of  a  fall  of  roof  which  struck  a  man-trip  in  which  they 
were  riding. 


Oklahoma 

By  Edward  Boyle 

Chief  Mine  Inspector,  McAIester,  Okla. 

THE  following  is  a  report  of  the  coal  production 
for   the   State   of   Oklahoma   for  the   fiscal   year 
ended  June  30,  1919. 
The  tonnage  produced  for  the  past  year  by  grades 
was  as  follows : 

Lump,  tons 556,895 

Nut,  tons 131,713 

Pea  and  slacli,  tons 368,799 

Run-of-mine,  tons 2,783,984 

Total  tons 3,941,391 

The  total  production  in  1918  was 4,489,064 

The  total  production  in  1919  was ; 3,941,391 

Decrease  in  1919,  tons 547,573 

The  following  table  shows  the  gain  and  loss  in  the 
different  grades  of  coal  as  set  forth: 

1918  1919 

Lump 633,688            656,895  23,207  gain 

Nut 180,035             131,713  48.322    loss 

Slack 468,841             358,799  100,042    loss 

llun-of-mine 3,206,500         2,783,984  422,516    loss 

showing  a  total  decrease  of 547,673   tons 

The  principal  output  was  produced  in  the  following 
counties:  Coal,  Latimer,  LeFlore,  Pittsburg  and  Ok- 
mulgee. However,  a  small  portion  was  produced  in 
Tulsa  and  Wagoner  Counties.  Pittsburg  County  alone 
produced  a  net  tonnage  of  1,370,610  tons,  this  being 
the  largest  coal  field  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

To  produce  the  foregoing  tonnage  required  the  equip- 
ment of  150  mines,  employing  a  total  of  7,946  men, 
inside  and  outside  combined.  With  an  average  of  7,946 
men  employed  in  the  coal  fields  there  were  43  fatal  ac- 
cidents during  the  year,  which  was  a  slight  increase 
over  the  fatalities  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1918. 

An  average  of  170  days  for  the  year  was  worked 
and  this  divided  by  the  52  weeks  of  the  year  shows  that 
each  man  worked  an  average  of  only  three  and  one- 
half  (3i)  working  days  per  week. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYEES       • 

Miners 3,529 

Inside  men 1,981 

Outside  men 2,436 

Total 7,946 

The  average  number  of  working  days  was  reduced  in 
the  past  fiscal  year  to  170  against  an  average  of  189 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  making  a  loss  of  19  days 
per  man. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  per  ton  produced  was 
necessarily  increased  on  account  of  the  fatal  explosion 
at  Rock  Island  No.  5  Mine,  Alderson,  on  June  30,  1919. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  AND  CAUSES  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS 

Windy  shots 3 

Kajl!.  of  rock 14 

Trip  wrecks • 2 

Hurned  by  gas 3 

Uun-Hwuy  trip* 2 

Falls  iif  state I 

Improper  shots 3 

Hxplosion^. ....'... 15 

Total. . . . . .'.'. 43 
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NUMBER  OK  TONS  PKOni'CED  FOIl  KACII  FATAL 
ACCIDENT 

Windyshots 1.131,797 

Falls  of  ro<-k 281,527 

Trip  wrpoks 1,970,695 

Burntil  by  gns I,}H,797 

Ruii-iiwav  trip* 1,970,695 

Falls  of  slale 3,94 1 ,391 

Improper  shots 1,313,797 

Eiplosions 262,759 


In  obtaining  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  to 
each  keg  of  black  powder  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  other  explosives  and  dynamite  to  equivalent 
kegs  of  25  lb.  each,  one  pound  of  other  explosives  being 
considered  as  equal  to  2  lb.  of  black  powder,  while  one 
pound  of  dynamite  was  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  2i 
lb.  of  black  powder.  Therefore,  allowing  26*  tons  per 
keg  would  give  the  average  tonnage  per  keg  produced. 

This  report  shows  7,946  men  working  produced  an 
average  of  495  tons  per  man  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1919.  Placing  this  tonnage  at  the  average  rate 
of  $1.01  per  ton  would  make  the  earning  capacity  of 
each  miner  for  the  year  $499.95  and  adding  to  this  the 
average  yardage  at  78c  together  with  other  dead  work 
would  make  an  average  earning  capacity,  or  approxi- 
mate total  earning  of  $883.05  per  man.  From  this 
must  be  subtracted  expenditures  for  explosives,  etc. 

The  grand  total  of  all  the  explosives  used  during  the 
year  after  reduction  to  black  powder  amounted  to 
149.570  kegs.  At  an  average  cost  of  $2  per  keg  this 
would  represent  a  total  sum  of  $299,140,  the  average 
cost  per  man  being  approximately  $37.68.  Deducting 
this  from  his  total  earnings  would  leave  a  balance  of 
$845.37  for  the  fiscal  year.  This  reduced  to  a  monthly 
average  would  be  $70.44  per  month.  This  approxima- 
tion of  cost  does  not  include  the  miners'  expenses  for 
fuse,  blacksmithing,  oil,  blasting  paper,  etc. 


The  production  and  accidents  during  1918  and  1919 
by  districts  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables: 


Pennsylvania 

By  Frank   Hall 

Department  of   Mines,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

THE  year  just  closed  has  been  characterized  by 
much  uncertainty  because  of  labor  conditions. 
The  strike  in  the  bituminous  field  was  a  highly 
disastrous  one,  not  only  to  the  mine  workers  and  oper- 
ators, but  particularly  to  the  public.  The  rather  make- 
shift agreement  finally  entered  into  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  coal  interests  will  not  be  a  preven- 
tive of  further  agitation  tending  in  a  similar  direction. 

Some  time,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  wise  enough  to  appoint  a  proper  com- 
mission to  act  with  the  operators  and  miners  in  keep- 
ing the  great  and  essential  coal  industry  reasonably  ac- 
tive, so  that  the  public  may  always  have  sufficient  fuel, 
the  miners  fair  wages  and  the  operators  reasonable 
profits. 

During  the  present  winter  months  trade  will  no  doubt 
be  active  and  the  industries  of  the  country  will  be  amply 
supplied  with  fuel.  Nor  need  any  discomfort  be  ap- 
prehended in  the  households  from  lack  of  coal. 

The  present  outstanding  feature  of  the  industry  is 
the  high  wages  paid  generally  to  mine  employees,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  material  reduction  will  be  made  in 
the  future.  The  increased  cost  of  production,  together 
with  the  high  cost  of  mining  materials  and  equipment, 
means  necessarily  that  the  price  of  coal  will  never  again 
reach  the  low  levels  of  past  years. 


I>i»tii.  1 

I 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 

8 

Q 
10 

II 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

Totals... 


1918 
3.424,691 
1,981,568 
3.704,654 
'.751,896 
3.846.215 
4.134,103 
3.250,831 
5,051,086 
3,406.199 
3,515,972 
4,101,674 
4,325.051 
4.853,811 
4.733,313 
5,265.483 
3,455.551 
5.256,002 
4,160.314 
2.928.966 
3.828,516 
4,880.897 
5,299,305 
3,121,895 
3,336.113 
2,831,588 

99,445,694 


ANTHUArnr. 

-  Production 

Net  Tons 


Disln.  t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1918 
6,094,636 
6,484,742 
4,572.959 
4.401.857 
7.011,189 
5.352,158 
6,446,507 
5.156,832 
7.189.948 
4.224.584 
6.880,298 
5.414,803 
3,689,449 
4,877,480 
5,903,241 
8,867,477 
5,401,047 
5,541,004 
5,874.682 
5.029,477 
7,660,627 
4,474,126 
7,831.192 
6,078,487 
6,191,735 
5,627,701 
5,838,972 
5,273,526 
6,611,624 
7,205.534 

Totals 177,217,194 


1919 
2,440,729 
3,110.400 
3,808,000 
1,974,989 
2,757,400 
3,958,532 
2,808,992 
4,495,550 
2,800,000 
3,016,687 
3.535,878 
3,920,000 
4,368,000 
4.610.000 
5.040,000 
3,329.000 
4,249,000 
3,511,000 
2,330,000 
3,144,000 
3,374,000 
3,852,000 
2,600,000 
3.016,312 
2,520.000 

85.570,469 
BITUMINOUS 
-Production  - 


1919 
4,000,000 
6.000.000 
2,000,000 
4,100,000 
5,824,400 
4,200,000 
5,195,000 
3,500.000 
6,150.000 
3,500.0011 
3,500.000 
3.700.000 
3,000.000 
4.000.000 
5,000.000 
8.500.000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
6.000.000 
4.400.000 
5.678.000 
4,250.000 
7.300,000 
5.325.425 
4.643.800 
5.000.000 
4.500.000 
3,450.000 
5.380.000 
5.500.000 


Fatal  Accidents 
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141,596,625  494  393 

In  Pennsylvania  during  1919  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  anthracite  for  the  year  was  85,570,469  net  tons, 
and  of  bituminous  141,596,625  net  tons,  making  a  total 
of  227,167,094  net  tons.  The  number  of  fatal  accidents 
in  the  anthracite  region  was  613,  and  in  the  bituminous 
region  393,  or  a  total  for  the  entire  state  of  1006. 


South    Dakota 

By  0.  Ellerman 

State  Mine  Inspector,  Lead,  S.  D. 

THE  coal  mines  of  South  Dakota  continued  a 
normal  production  during  1919  and  approximately 
10,000  tons  of  lignite  were  mined.  This  has  been 
the  average  output  for  the  past  several  years  and  despite 
the  demand  for  fuel,  no  increase  was  made  during  the 
past  season.  The  mines  situated  some  distance  from 
railroad  connections  produced  only  such  amounts  as 
could  be  consumed  locally.  There  will  be  no  increased 
productions  from  these  properties  until  railroads  are 
built  through  the  fields,  making  possible  shipment  to 
market.  At  present  there  are  no  indications  that  the 
transportation  question  will  be  settled  by  the  extension 
of  railroads  into  the  coal  areas  and  we  cannot  look  for 
a  marked  increase  within  the  next  few  years. 
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The  Robbing  and  Lindt  mines  in  Dewey  County  are 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  railroad  and  made  normal  pro- 
ductions during  the  past  year.  The  shortage  of  labor 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  small  yield,  which  did 
not  rtieet  the  demand  for  this  fuel.  Both  of  the  above 
mines  were  purchased  by  the  South  Dakota  Fuel  & 
Coal  Products  Co.  of  Watertown,  but  the  mines  were 
operated,  under  lease,  by  individuals.  In  addition  to 
these  properties  the  company  also  purchased  adjoining 
coal  lands  and  now  owns  800  acres  in  the  Isabel  and 
Firesteel  districts. 

It  is  probable  that  operations  will  be  undertaken  on 
a  large  scale  during  this  coming  year,  with  steam 
shovels  utilized  for  stripping  and  mining.  The  over- 
burden has  a  depth  of  20  ft.  and  the  coal  bed  will 
average  7  ft.,  at  the  two  main  producing  mines.  The 
fuel  is  a  good  grade  of  lignite,  containing  from  6,000 
to  9,000  B.t.u.  and  an  average  of  20  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture. The  Bobbins  mine  produced  1,500  tons,  most  of 
which  was  shipped  to  points  along  the  railroad,  while 
the  production  from  the  Lindt  mine  was  less.  The 
remainder  of  the  annual  state  yield  was  taken  from 
mines  in  Harding,  Perkins  and  Corson  counties  and 
used  locally  as  fuel  for  domestic  purposes. 


Tennessee 

By  a.  W.  Evans 

Chief  Mine   Inspector,   Nashville,  Tenn. 

THE  annual  production  of  coal  in  Tennessee  for  the 
year  1919  will  closely  approximate  5,000,000  tons. 
The  production  of  coal  was  materially  reduced  by 
the  strike,  in  the  bituminous  coal  field,  covering  a 
period  of  45  days. 

The  production  of  coal  up  to  Dec.  1  was  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000  tons.  The  loss  in  tonnage  to  the 
state  due  to  the  strike  will  closely  approximate  700,000 
tons.  On  Dec.  15  the  mines  were  running  100  per 
cent  full;  on  that  date,  all  of  the  miners  returned 
to  work. 

The  largest  producing  mine  in  the  state  is  the  opera- 
tion at  Fonde,  Ky.,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Clear- 
field Coal  and  Coke  Co.  The  camp  and  post  office  is 
situated  in  Kentucky,  but  the  mine  is  in  Tennessee, 
and  comes  under  the  supervision  of  the  mining  depart- 
ment of  that  state.  The  next  largest  operation  is  the 
mine  at  Whitwell,  Tenn.,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  R.  R.  Co.  The  respective 
tonnage  from  these  operation.s  are  20,000  and  18,000 
monthly. 

During  the  year,  several  coal  companies,  commenced 
the  development  of  new  properties,  and  as  these 
operations  will  be  producing  coal  during  the  early 
part  of  1920,  it  is  safe  too  predict,  that  the  annual  pro- 
duction for  the  ensuing  year  will  prove  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  state. 

The  ButTalo  Coal  Co.  is  developing  a  lease  of  1,200 
acres  on  New  River  in  Anderson  County  on  the  Ten- 
nessee R.  R.  This  lease  carries  500  acres  of  the  Dean 
seam,  averaging  6  ft.  9  in.  in  thickness,  and  this  is 
the  bed  being  exploited.  The  incline  2,800  ft.  in 
length  is  graded,  both  lower  and  upper  tipple  are  in 
course  of  erection,  9  four-room  dwellings  have  been 
completed,  and  the  steel  rails  for  incline  and  spur 
tracks,  as  well  as  the  drum,  and  rope  are  on  the 
ground.  This  mine  will  have  an  ultimate  output  of 
1,000  tons,  and  will  be  one  of  the  state's  large  producers. 


The  Pruden  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  of  Pruden,  Tenn.,  is 
building  a  new  plant,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Valley  Creek  operation.  This  is  situated  in  Clair- 
bourne  County,  on  the  Southern  R.  R.,  2  mi.  south  of 
the  old  plant  at  Pruden.  This  operation  is  on  the 
Mingo  seam,  and  the  company  expects  to  mine  an 
average  of  1,000  tons  daily.  This  plant  will  be 
modern  in  every  respect. 


Texas 

By  Bruce  Gentry 

State  Inspector  of  Mines.  Rockdale,  Tex. 

THE  production  of  coal  and  lignite  (brown  coal) 
in  Texas  for  the  year  1919  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31) 
were  approximately: 

Bituminous,  700,000;  sub-bituminous,  31,000;  cannel, 
62,000;  and  lignite,  860,000.  The  total  was  1,653,000 
short  tons. 

The  total  number  of  mines  in  operation  during  the 
year  was  54  divided  as  follows:  Bituminous,  13;  sub- 
bituminous,  2;  cannel,  2;  and  lignite,  37. 

The  bituminous  mines  gave  employment  to  about 
3,500  men  while  the  lignite  mines  employed  2,u00  men. 
The  year  1919  saw  the  opening  of  new  mines,  and  the 
abandoning  of  five. 

The  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  are  located  in  the 
northcentral  part  of  the  state,  only  one  seam  under- 
lying most  of  this  region.  This  bed  of  coal  ranges 
from  18  to  48  in.  in  thickness,  the  depth  below  the 
surface  being  from  100  to  600  ft.  The  mines  oper- 
ated in  this  district  are  worked  on  the  longwall  plan, 
with  the  exception  of  two  which  are  worked  room-and- 
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pillar.  These  mines  use  electric  haulage,  overhead 
trolley  and  storage  batteries.  Little  machine  mining  is 
done,  most  of  the  coal  being  undercut  by  hand,  and 
small  shots  used  to  break  it  dowm.  Practically  the 
entire  output  of  the  bituminous  mines  is  used  by  the 
railroads.  These  mines  are  all  operated  by  organized 
miners,  being  located  in  District  21. 

The  sub-bituminous  mines  are  located  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  field  is  small  in  extent.  There  is  here  only  one 
bed  which  averages  about  48  in.  in  thickness  and 
carries  a  number  of  partings.  In  this  field  is  operated 
the  only  washery  in  Texas.  These  mines  are  worked 
on  the  room-and-pillar  plan.  Mule  haulage  is  em- 
ployed. This  coal  is  used  principally  in  electric  lighting 
plants  and  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  cannel  mines  are  also  located  in  the  southwest- 
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ern  part  of  the  state,  lying  about  100  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  sub-bituminous  field,  beinp  situated  on 
the  Rio  Grande  also.  Here  two  seams  are  mined,  each 
bed  averaging  about  18  in.  in  thickness.  Bed  1  is 
.ibout  100  ft.  below  the  surface,  while  bed  2  lies 
100  ft.  deeper.  Gasoline  motor  hauhige  is  used,  and 
the  mines  are  worked  on  room-and-piliar  plan,  electric 
machines  being  utilized  to  undercut  the  coal.  The 
output  of  cannel  coal  is  consumed  by  railroads,  irriga- 
tion   pumping   plants,   etc. 

The  lignite  mines  e.xtend  from  one  corner  of  the 
state  to  the  other,  beginning  in  the  northeastern  part 
and  stretching  in  a  southwesterly  direction  across  the 
state.  In  this  field  there  are  many  many  beds,  those 
being  worked  running  from  48  to  150  in.  in  thickness. 
All  of  these  mines  are  worked  room-and-pillar  plan. 
Most  of  the  coal  is  pick-mined.  Gasoline,  rope  and 
mule  haulage  are  used.  These  mines  are  operated 
open  shop.  The  output  of  the  lignite  mines  is  consumed 
largely  by  the  street-railways,  electric  power  plants, 
cotton-oil-mills,  gins,  for  domestic  purposes,  etc.  Espe- 
cially has  the  lignite  found  favor  as  a  domestic  fuel 
this  year  because  of  the  shortage  of  the  other  coals. 

Texas  was  affected  by  the  recent  coal  strike,  the 
bituminous  output  being  entirely  suspended  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike.  The  lignite  mines,  however, 
continued  their  production  and  materially  relieved  the 
situation.  Some  of  the  mines  were  able  to  increase 
their  output,  thus  furnishing  additional  fuel  at  a  time 
when  it  was  sorely  needed.  The  train  service  (freight 
and  passenger)  suffered  some,  but  not  so  severely  as 
in  some  other  states,  because  many  of  the  roads  of 
Texas  operate  oil-burning  engines  exclusively.  The 
present  outlook  is  that  several  roads  formerly  burn- 
ing coal  will  now  change  their  fuel  and  burn  oil  in  the 
future.  During  the  period  of  the  strike  many  of  the 
miners  left  the  mining  centers,  going  to  the  farms, 
where  they  found  work  picking  cotton  and  doing  other 
farm  labor. 

The  mining  industry  is  a  safe  one  as  is  proven  by 
the  small  number  of  accidents  each  year.  None  of 
the  mines  are  deep  and  none  are  gaseous.  During  the 
year  1919  there  were  only  one  or  two  fatal  accidents 
in  all  the  mines. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  seems  to  be  that 
the  mines  will  be  quite  busy,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  will  be  any  slack  work,  the  duration  of  the  strike 
having  been  so  long  that  it  will  tax  the  mines  to  pro- 
duce enough  coal  to  make  up  the  tonnage  lost. 

Utah 


By  C.  a.  Allen 

Chief    Mine    Inspector,    Salt    L,ake    City, 


Utah 


^FTER  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  production 
i-\  of  coal  in  Utah  showed  a  marked  falling  off. 
-i-  A.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  winter  the  pro- 
duction was  not  much  greater  than  for  the  similar 
months  of  1917,  while  in  April  and  May  the  market  was 
extremely  sluggish,  causing  the  production  to  fall  below 
that  of  1917.  However,  June  and  July,  which  are, 
ordinarily,  slack  months,  commenced  to  show  an  im- 
provement. The  fairly  steady  market  in  the  summer 
and  early  fall  months  greatly  helped  the  Utah  mines, 
and  the  production  was  further  increased  in  October 
and  November.  In  November  practically  all  the  other 
coal-producing  states  were  suffering  from  the  general 
strike,  whereas  Utah  was  producing  all  she  could  with 


the  men  available.  The  estimate  for  December  is  based 
on  the  production  for  the  first  half,  which  showed  an 
increase  over  the  same  period  of  November.  The  mines 
were,  however,  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  cars, 
which,  taken  with  the  fact  that  the  Christmas  holidays 
(xcur  during  this  month,  will  probably  make  the  produc- 
tion for  December  little  larger  than  that  for  November. 
During  the  year  just  closed  there  was  but  one  mine 
to  start  production — the  Kinney  Coal  Co.  at  Scofleld, 
Utah.  Three  other  companies,  however,  started  survey- 
ing for  the  opening  of  new  properties.  They  were:  The 
Utah  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  has  already  done  some 
Work    toward    opening    a    mine    near    Sunnysid*;    the 


UTAH   COAI.   PRODUCTION   IN   1919 


Production 

.Month  (Tons) 

January    387.948 

Fibruary   318.781 

.March    322,027 

April     247.342 

May     :!a7.228 

June    349,t56 

July    386.211 

August    426.262 

•Estimated. 


Production 


Month  (Tons) 

September    407,152 

October    470.649 

Novinibor    4(i7,l7S 

December    472.000* 

Mi.sr.lliincous    small 

mines    16.006* 

Total    4,568,128 


Mutual  Fuel  Co.,  which  is  planning  to  open  a  mine 
near  Rains,  and  another  company  which,  under  the 
management  of  Arthur  Gibson,  plans  to  open  a  block  of 
coal  land  just  south  of  Standardville. 

The  outlook  for  1920  is  good,  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  Utah  coal  at  Pacific 
Coast  points.  The  production  is  also  expected  to  be 
larger  in  1920  because  some  of  the  mines  that  only  did 
preliminary  work  during  the  past  season  are  expected 
to  be  in  the  producing  class  before  the  end  of  the  new 
year. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  Milner  interests,  which 
own  a  large  block  of  coking  coal  land,  have  secured 
capital  for  the  establishment  of  steel  works  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  the  iron  ore  to  be  brought  from  southern  Utah 
and  the  coal  for  the  coke  to  be  mined  on  their  property 
in  Carbon  County. 

Everything  considered,  the  coal  industry  of  the  state 
can  anticipate  an  excellent  year  in  1920. 


Virginia 

By  a.  G.  Lucas  and  F.  E.  Maxey 

Mine   Inspectors,    Richmond,   Va. 

THE  output  of  the  coal  mines  of  Virginia  for  the 
year  1-919  will  fall  far  below  that  of  1918  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  obtainable.  While 
no  figures  are  at  this  writing  available,  yet  it  is 
believed  that  the  shortage  will  not  be  less  than  25  per 
cent  and  may  be  considerably  more  as  compared  with 
the  output  for  1918.  This  would  make  the  1919  output 
about  7,500,000  tons.  This  reduced  production 
resulted  principally  from  two  causes. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  was  a  lack 
of  orders  which  resulted  in  the  operation  of  the  mines 
for  only  from  one  to  three  days  per  week.  This  con- 
tinued during  January,  February,  March  and  part  of 
April.  From  April  to  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
again  from  the  latter  part  of  October  to  about  the 
end  of  November  the  operators  report  a  shortage  of 
cars.  During  the  latter  periods  the  mines  were  in 
operation  from  three  to  five  days  a  week. 

Coal  production  in  Virginia  has  steadily  increased 
since  the  inception  of  the  industry  in  this  state.  The 
output   for   1880  was  38,463  long  tons.     The   increase 
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since  that  date  has  been  fairly  uniform,  reaching  its 
highest  point  in  1917  with  a  total  of  10,396,625  tons;  in 
that  year  Virginia  ranked  the  ninth  state  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal. 

The  four  largest  coal  producing  companies  operat- 
ing in  this  state  in  the  order  of  their  output  are  the 
Stonega  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Corpor- 
ation, the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  and  the  Virginia  Iron, 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  Stonega  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  the 
largest  producer  of  coal  and  coke  in  Virginia  and  its 
Roda  Mine  produces  more  coal  than  any  other  opera- 
tion in  the  state. 

The  recent  strike  only  affected  the  mines  in  Lee 
County.  About  1,000  men  were  out  on  strike  for  about 
six  or  seven  weeks.  About  one-third  of  these  men  have 
left  the  state,  one-third  moved  to  other  camps  within 
the  state  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  have 
returned  to  work  in  the  Lee  County  district. 

The  strike  was  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner 
with  absolutely  no  disturbance  by  the  miners.  Some 
shooting  around  the  mines  was  reported  several  times 
but  on  investigation  no  evidence  was  found  that  the 
miners  were  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  rumored 
disturbance.  The  Baldwin  guards  were  called  out  on 
one  occasion  to  quell  a  riot  and  on  investigation  it 
was  found  that  the  alleged  disturbance  was  caused  by 
some  boys  shooting  fire  crackers.  Only  one  death 
resulted  as  the  outcome  of  the  strike.  This  was  that 
of  a  Baldwin-Felts  guard  accidentally  shot.  His  gun 
fell  to  the  ground  and  was  thus  discharged  shooting 
him  in  the  leg  severing  an  artery. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  appear  at  this 
time  to  be  bright.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  with  more  settled  conditions  and  the  impetus 
given  industry,  following  the  declaration  of  peace, 
that  production  in  this  state  will  go  forward  with 
greater  rapidity  than  ever  before. 


Washington 

By  James  Bagley 

state   Jline   Inspector,    Seattle.   Wash. 

REPORTS  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1919  indi- 
cate that  the  coal  production  for  the  State  of 
Washington  for  the  year  1919  will  be  about 
3,100,000  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  over  900,000  tona 
as  compared  with  1918.  Part  of  this  decrease  was  due 
to  the  strike  which  closed  the  Washington  mines  from 
Nov.  1  to  Dec.  17.  The  miners  were  ordered  to  return 
to  work  on  the  latter  date  but  only  part  of  the  mines 
then  resumed  operations  as  the  miners  in  the  Roslyn-Cle 
Elum  field,  which  produces  about  half  the  tonnage  of 
the  state,  refused  to  return  to  the  mines  until  their 
district  officials  visited  the  field  and  urged  them  to  do 
80.     They  resumed  work  on  Dec.  22. 

Most  of  the  Washington  mines  resumed  work  under 
protest  as  the  operators  claim  they  cannot  absorb  the  14 
per  cent  increase  in  wages  without  increasing  the 
price  of  coal.  They  also  contend  that  any  increase  in 
the  price  of  coal  will  place  them  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage in  competing  for  business  with  California 
fuel  oil  as  well  as  fuel  from  Utah  and  British  Colum- 
bia where  coal  can  be  mined  at  much  less  cost,  because 
of  the  more  favorable  mining  conditions  and  the  fact 
that  the  miners  are  not  organized. 

Only  one  new  mine  of  any  importance,  the  Belling- 
ham  Mine  in  Whatcom  County,  operated  by  the  Bell- 
ingham  Coal  Mines  Co.,  was  opened  during  the  past 


year.  This  mine  is  shipping  about  300  tons  per  day 
and  will  considerably  increase  its  output  during  the 
year  1920. 

Eighteen  fatal  accidents  had  occurred  up  to  Dec. 
24  as  against  32  for  the  previous  year. 

A  campaign  of  education  will  be  started  early  in 
the  present  year  in  an  effort  to  reduce  accidents  in 
the  coal  mines  of  this  state.  A  merit  rating  system 
has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Industrial  Insurance 
Commission  whereby  the  careful  operator  will  be 
given  credit  for  his  efforts  in  preventing  accidents 
while  the  operator  who  does  not  take  the  same  inter- 
est in  safety  will  be  penalized.  Educational  standards 
have  been  adopted  for  coal  mines  that,  if  carried  out 
in  the  right  spirit,  will  get  all  employed  in  mines 
interested  in  safety  for  in  that  way  only  can  acci- 
dents be  prevented. 


West  Virginia 

By  W.  J.  Heatherman 

Chief  of  Department  of  Mines,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

THE  period  covered  by  the  year  just  closed,  has 
been  the  most  unusual  one  in  the  history  of  the 
coal  industry  of  West  Virginia.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  calendar  year  of  1918  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  paralyzed  the  coal  industry,  which  in  turn 
was  reflected  in  all  other  lines  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  as  the  unemployment  lengthened  over  into 
the  year  1919,  unmistakable  signs  of  unrest  began  to 
appear;  nor,  did  the  return  to  normal  production  in 
the  month  of  May,  allay  the  signs  of  unrest. 

Local  disagreements  at  many  of  the  mines,  brought 
on  local  strikes  throughout  the  organized  sections  of  the 
state,   and   caused   a   considerable   curtailment   of   pro- 
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duction,  for  which  there  are  no  figures.  Shortage  of 
railroad  equipment  to  the  mines,  has  been  the  largest 
retarding  factor  in  the  production  of  coal,  and  will 
easily  account  for  the  40  per  cent  loss  of  tonnage  in  the 
production. 

Rescue  stations,  have  been  established  at  Wheeling, 
Fairmont,  Elkins,  Welch,  Logan,  Mount  Hope  and 
Charleston,  in  charge  of  Robert  Lilly,  late  mine-fore- 
man in  charge  of  U.  S.  Mine-Rescue  Car  8.  Mr.  Lilly, 
is  training  rescue  teams  at  each  of  the  stations,  and 
great  interest  is  being  taken  by  the  best  young  work- 
men at  the  respective  vicinities  where  stations  have 
been  established.  The  operating  companies  are  gen- 
erously assisting  in  this  new  feature  of  the  depart- 
ment work  in  this  state. 

During  the  year  past.  County  Mining  Institutes,  have 
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been  organized  at  the  solicitation  of  the  district  in- 
spectors under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  de- 
partment, for  the  purpose  of  educating  foremen,  fire- 
bosses  and  assistant  foremen,  and  any  mine  emi)loyee 
in  their  respective  duties,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  mine  laws  and  the  responsibilities 
and  lejral  duties  under  the  law.  It  is  believed,  that 
throiijrh  the  educational  work  of  these  institutes,  better 
enforcement  of  the  law  can  be  had,  and  that  it  will  lead 
to  a  more  definite  fixing  of  responsibility  upon  the  mind 
and  person  of  each  mine-employee. 

In  this  period  of  willful  violation  of  law  by  irrespon- 
sible radicalism,  and  social  and  industrial  revolutionary 
ferment,  no  better  subject  than  respect  for,  and  willing 
compliance  with,  the  requirements  of  the  law,  can 
engage  the  public  mind  at  this  time.  Educational 
work  will  bring  about  the  elimination  of  black 
powder,  and  relegate  the  squib  and  "short  fuse"  to 
oblivion,  replacing  them  by  permissible  explosives  with 
shot-firers,  detonators  and  electric  batteries;  and 
will  thereby  eliminate  a  prolific  source  of  serious  and 
minor  accidents. 

A  legislative  amendment  to  the  mine  law  should  be 
passed  requiring  superintendents  to  have  certificates 
of  competency,  take  oath  to  perform  their  duties  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  give  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

The  coal  mines  as  now  developed  in  the  state 
are  capable  of  producing  125,000,000  tons  annually 
without  any  estimate  for  new  development  now  actually 
begun,  and  in  contemplation,  pending  completion  of 
organization  and  assembling  of  machinery  and  materials. 
Statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919, 
and  comparison  with  the  preceding  year  follow. 

1918  1 91 9  Increase  Decrease 

Production  coal  (tons) 90,766,637  84,803,918  ...  5,962,719 

Production  coke  (tons) 2,843,597  1,866,372  ...  977,225 

Meninside 71,253  71,958  705          

Menoutside 18.365  16,930  ...  1,435 

Cokeworkers 2,514  2.142  ...  372 

(!^oal  used  in  the  production  of 

coal 4,935,382  2,921,339  ...  2,014,043 

Fatal  accidents  inside 352  332  ...  20 

Fatal  accidents  outside 52  45  .  .  .  7 

Tonnage,  per  fatal  accident  inside,        257,860  255,765  ...  2,095 


Wyoming,  District  1 

By  Robert  T.  Sneddon 

state  noal  Mine  Inspector,  District  No.  1,  Diamondvllle,  Wyo. 

THE  coal  production  in  District  No.  1,  State  of 
Wyoming,  for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1919, 
amounted  to  5,232,682  tons,  a  decrease  of  over 
1,000,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  production  for 
the  previous  twelve  months. 

The  decrease  in  production  is  attributable  to  labor 
shortage  during  the  busy  season  and  a  poor  demand 
for  coal  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Slow 
time  began  to  manifest  itself  in  February  and  continued 
until  the  end  of  July.  In  some  of  our  largest  produc- 
ing mines  during  that  period  the  average  time  worked 
was  four  days  per  week,  while  a  number  of  the  small 
producers  were  shut  down  entirely.  A  good  feeling 
seems  to  exist  between  the  operators  and  the  men,  as 
all  grievances  have  been  amicably  settled  without  resort- 
ing to  extreme  measures  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report. 

Twenty-six  fatal  and  144  non-fatal  accidents  have 
been  recorded,  compared  with  thirty  fatal  and  190  non- 
fatal accidents  for  the  previous  year.  Fifty-eight  per 
cent    of    the    accidents    were    due    to    falls    of    roof. 


Four  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  men  were 
employed  in  and  around  (he  mines,  making  the  ratio 
of  fatal  accidents  per  1,000  men  employed  5.57,  and 
the  ratio  per  1,000  men  employed  for  non-fatal  acci- 
dents, 30.9. 

During  the  past  year  electricity  was  utilized   to  a 
large   extent,   displacing   steam    for   hoisting,   pumping 
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and  haulage.  The  old  frame  buildings  are  being  dis- 
carded and  fireproof  structures  composed  of  cement, 
brick,  etc.,  are  being  erected  over  fans,  hoisting  engines, 
power  units  and  the  like.  The  necessity  of  establishing 
bath  houses  at  the  mines  has  been  taken  up  by  some  of 
the  up-to-date  coal  companies  and  good,  substantial  bath 
houses  have  been  installed,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  others  will  follow  their  example.  Good  hous- 
ing accommodations  for  workmen  is  receiving  close 
attention  by  the  coal  operators.  The  old  shacks  are 
being  supplanted  by  modern  dwelling  houses ;  recreation 
and  amusement  halls  are  being  built  for  the  health  and 
entertainment  of  the  workmen. 


Wyoming,  District  2 

By  R.  V.  HOTCHKISS 
state  Coal  Mine  Inspector.  Sheridan.   Wyo. 

THE  production  for  District  2  will  fall  far  short 
of  that  for  1918,  because  there  was  no  market 
for  coal  during  the  first  nine  months,  and  the 
strike  cut  into  the  production  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  therefore 
that  the  production  will  be  half  a  million  tons  short 
of  that  of  last  year,  making  it  about  2,650,000  tons. 
We  will  not  know  the  exact  amount  until  the  opera- 
tors turn  in  their  annual  reports.  The  law  was 
changed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and 
reports  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31  of  each  year  are  now 
required  instead  of  closing  Sept.  30.  As  the  operators 
do  not  make  any  monthly  reports,  it  makes  it  difficult 
to  give  any  accurate  figures  on  production  or  distribu- 
tion at  the  present  time.  The  railroads  use  a  large 
percentage  of  the  coal  produced  in  District  2. 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion with  the  laboring  man,  especially  the  coal  miner. 
He  looked  for  an  adjustment  to  take  place,  but  as  yet 
things  are  much  unsettled  from  the  miner's  point  of 
view.  Companies  that  had  kept  their  organization 
intact  for  a  period  of  years  found  themselves  badly  dis- 
organized after  the  strike  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
week  that  the  production  has  got  back  to  nomial. 
With  the  present  rate  of  production  it  makes  one 
wonder  why  there  is  ever  a  coal  shortage.     The  nine 
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mines  in  Sheridan  County  recently  produced  13,200 
tons,  the  largest  day's  run,  and  the  largest  run  on 
record.  This  does  not  include  the  wagon  mines  of 
which  there  are  quite  a  few,  some  of  them  producing 
up  to  100  tons  a  day. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  strong  talk  of  the  Pea- 
body  Coal  Co.  taking  over  the  Sheridan  County  mines 
and  operating  them  as  one  company.  One  wonders 
what  effect  this  consolidation  would  have  as  the 
miners  only  work  from  one  to  three  days  a  week  in  the 
summer  months.  No  doubt  it  would  mean  the  closing 
down  of  some  of  the  mines  during  the  warm  weather, 
allowing  possibly  half  of  the  mines  to  work  the  year 
round,  and  the  rest  of  them  work  during  the  winter 
months.  Every  one  is  hoping  for  the  best,  and  if  a 
consolidation  of  the  companies  will  bring  steadier 
work  to  the  miners  in  Sheridan  County  no  one  will 
welcome  it  more  than  the  men  who  have  remained  in 
the  field  and  heard  the  whistle  blow  from  one  to  three 
days  a  week,  from  six  to  eight  months  in  the  year. 


Saskatchewan 

By  E.  Pierce 

iline  Inspector,  Roche  Percee,  Sask. 

T4E  output  of  the  Saskatchewan  mines  in  1919 
sui-passed  that  of  last  year,  the  shipping  mines  not 
being  able  to  fill  all  the  orders  received  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  This  great  demand 
arose  from  the  practical  exhaustion  of  all  stocks  held  by 
local  dealers  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  season, 
such  stocks  being  small  because  of  the  Alberta  coal 
strike  last  summer,  and  the  winter  setting  in  early  and 
almost  causing  a  famine.  Production  may  be  roughly 
estimated  as  somewhat  exceeding  250,000  tons  during 
the  year  just  passed. 

There  were  no  labor  troubles  other  than  a  scarcity  of 
experienced  miners  to  augment  the  difficulty  of  the 
operators  in  meeting  the  great  demand  for  coal.  Owing 
to  the  insistent  demand  and  high  prices  offered  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cars  were  loaded  at  Estevan  Sta- 
tion loading  platform,  most  of  the  coal  being  hauled  by 
sleigh  and  teams  three  and  four  miles,  from  the  small 
mines  in  the  valley  south  of  the  above  town. 

No  new  operations  were  opened  in  1919,  and  out  of 
51  mines  in  this  province  only  eight  are  shipping  coal 
direct  from  the  tipple  in  car  lots,  six  mines  are  hauling 
by  teams  to  the  loading  platforms  at  the  railway  sta- 
tions, the  other  47  being  located  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  railways,  and  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  farmers  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  province. 

The  most  up-to-date  mine  is  that  of  the  Westeni 
Dominion  CoUierie.s,  Ltd.,  at  Taylorton.  under  the  man- 
agement of  Andrew  A.  Miller.  This  is  a  shaft  mine  with 
self-dumping  cages,  .shaker  screens,  electric  haulage 
motors  underground,  and  electric  coal-cutting  machines; 
the  method  of  working  is  entry  and  room  and  the  seam 
is  9  ft.  in  thicknes.s.  The  output  is  approximately  13,000 
tons  per  month. 

One  fatal  and  four  non-fatal  accidents  occurred  dur- 
ingr  the  year. 

The  total  coal  requirements  for  Saskatchewan  in  1918 
were  1,510,000  tons.  This  does  not  include  railways. 
nor  large  consumers,  such  as  power  plants  in  towns  and 
cities.  Taking  into  consideration  the  above  demand  the 
future  of  this  lignite  field  is  decidedly  promising,  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  location  in  proximity  to  the  large  cities 


of  Moose  Jaw  and  Regina,  as  well  as  other  large  towns. 

In  order  to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution,  dur- 
ing the  entire  year,  of  the  lignite  coal  of  Saskatchewan, 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  of  the  working  of  the 
mines  during  the  summer  months,  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba;  and  a  board 
called  the  Saskatchewan  Lignite  Utilization  Board  was 
appointed  to  determine  the  possibility  of  briquetting 
carbonized  lignite.  Indications  point  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commercial  plant  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
ticability of  such  a  process.  Should  the  result  be  satis- 
factory, it  will  not  only  provide  a  suitable  fuel  for  the 
farmers,  one  that  can  be  stored  during  the  summer 
months  (in  place  of  imported  coal),  but  will  cause  a 
great  development  of  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Sas- 
katchewan, and  set  at  rest  all  fears  of  a  fuel  shortage  in 
this  province. 

The  plant  for  carbonizing  lignite  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  briquets,  is  being  erected  by  the  board  of  Bien- 
fait,  Saskatchewan,  the  expected  output  being  30,000 
tons  per  year.  This  will  be  distributed  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  briquets  may  be  demonstrated  through- 
out a  wide  area. 

The  board  has  made  much  progress  on  both  processes 
and  plant  and  expects  to  be  producing  briquets  com- 
merciallv  before  the  close  of  1920. 


British  Columbia 

By  Geokge  Wilkinson 

Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

IT  IS  estimated  that  the  gross  production  of  coal  was 
2,504,423  long  tons,  or  2,804,953  short  tons,  of  which 
147,205  long  tons  were  made  into  coke,  leaving  the 
net  production  at  2,357,218  long  tons.  These  figures 
show  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1918,  or  68,388  tons 
gross  and  an  increase  of  65,150  tons  net.  The  quantity 
of  coke  made  was  about  98,598  tons,  which  is  a  decrease 
of  about  92,060  tons,  as  compared  with  1918.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  the  following  table  is  shown: 

Gross  tons  of 

2240Lb.  1919  1918  1917  1916  1915  1914 

Coal  2.504,423     2,572,811     2,398,715     2.485,580     1,972,580     2,166,428 

T-fss  made 
into  coke  147,203       280,743        248,740       401,487       361.551        355,461 

Coal.net  2,357,218     2,292,068     2,149,975     2,084,093     1.611,129     1,810,967 

Coke  made  98,598       190.656        159,905  267,725        245,871       234,577 

In  these  figures  for  1919  the  output  for  the  month  of 
December  has  had  to  be  estimated,  consequently  the  final 
figures  may  vary  from  the  above  slightly. 

Summarizing  the  Provincial  production  of  coal,  the 
following  table  shows  the  estimated  output  for  1919: 

Lone  tons 

Vancouver  island  collieries 1,690,724 

Nicola  and  Similkameen  coUierics 1 52,731 

Crowsnest  district  coUicricB 659,408 

Telkwa  collieries 1,560 

Total  quantity  coal  mined 2,504,423 

Less  that  made  into  coke 147,205 

Net  quantity  of  coal  produced 2,357,218 

In  addition  to  the  above  net  production  of  coal,  there 
was  manufactured  the  coke  production  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Long  tons 

Vancouver  island  collieries.    ;     ^ 43,517 

Nicola  and  Similkameen  eoUieriee o 

Crowsnest  district  collieries 55,081 

Total 98,598 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures,  the  net  coal  pro- 
duction this  year  is  expected  to  be  some  05,150  tons 
(2240  lb.)  more  than  it  was  in  1918.  The  production  of 
coke  in  1919  was  about  98,598  Ioiik  tons,  which  is 
92,060  tons  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  a 
decrease  of  about  48  per  cent. 

The  coal  mines  of  the  Province  have  had  a  fairly  good 
year;  interruptions  to  production  were  as  follows: 
A  strike  at  Fernie  closed  the  mines  during  June,  July 
and  August,  but  work  was  started  again  the  beginning 
of  September.  During  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July  the  mines  on  Vancouver  Island  worked  on  slack 
time,  losing  probably  160,000  tons. 

The  Vancouver  Island  Collieries  made  a  gross  output 
of  about  1,690,724  long  tons  of  coal,  or  24,142  tons 
more  than  in  1918. 

Western  Fuel  Co.  mined  this  past  year  about  641,171 
tons  of  coal,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year's  out- 
put of  90,751  tons. 

Activities  of  British  Columbia  Mines 

The  Nanaimo  Colliery,  in  the  City  of  Nanaimo,  is 
entered  by  No.  1  or  Esplanade  shaft,  which  is  con- 
nected by  underground  workings  with  a  shaft  on  Pro- 
tection Island,  and  also  on  Newcastle  Island.  The  work- 
ings are  at  a  depth  of  from  600  to  1,200  ft.  and  are 
quite  extensive,  including  a  large  submarine  area.  On 
the  north  side  both  the  Douglas  and  Newcastle  seams 
are  operated;  on  the  south  side  only  the  Douglas  or 
Upper  bed  is  worked.  This  property  has  been  in  oper- 
ation since  1881,  and  is  still  the  largest  producing  coal 
mine  in  the  Province. 

The  Reserve  Colliery  is  situated  about  five  miles  from 
Nanaimo;  the  Douglas  seam  is  reached  through  two 
shafts  950  ft.  in  depth.  This  property  became  a  pro- 
ducer in  1914;  development  has  been  retarded  owing 
to  faulted  and  much-disturbed  condition  of  the  coal 
bed. 

The  Harewood  Mine,  which  has  been  closed  down  for 
a  number  of  years,  was  reopened  during  1917,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  producing  about  1,000  tons  daily. 

The  Wakesiah  shafts,  which  were  sunk  during  1918 
on  the  Five-acre  Lots,  are  now  producing  200  tons  daily. 

The  Canadian  Collieries  (Dunsmuir)  Ltd.,  operates 
two  collieries — the  Comox  Colliery,  situated  at  Cum- 
berland, 70  miles  north  of  Nanaimo,  and  Wellington- 
E.xtension  Colliery  at  Extension,  6  mi.  southwest  of 
Nanaimo.  The  mines  of  the  Comox  Colliery  are  situ- 
ated around  Cumberland  and  are  connected  by  a  stand- 
ard-gage railway  with  the  seaboard  at  Union  Bay, 
where  are  situated  the  loading  place,  a  coal  washer>' 
and  a  battery  of  200  coke-ovens.  The  mines  operated 
during  the  year  were  Nos.  4  and  7  slopes  and  No.  5 
shaft.  No.  6  shaft,  however,  has  not  been  producing 
coal  during  the  year.  The  estimated  gross  output  of  coal 
for  this  colliery  during  the  year  is  549,513  long  tons, 
an  increase  of  11,151  tons  over  1918. 

The  mines  of  the  Wellington-Extension  Colliery  are 
situated  around  Extension,  and  are  connected  by  a 
standard-gage  railway  with  tidewater,  and  the  Exten- 
sion &  Nanaimo  Ry.  at  Ladysmith,  where  a  coal-wash- 
ery,  bunkers,  and  loading-piers  are  situated.  Three 
mines  were  operated  during  the  year.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3, 
entered  by  a  tunnel  5,000  ft.  in  length.  The  output  for 
the  year  was  about  224,498,  or  practically  the  same  as 
that  produced  in  1918. 

The  new  slope  known  as  No.  5  mine  is  being  developed 


at  South  Wellington,  from  which  the  output  for  the 
year  was  about  86,118  tons,  an  increase  of  57,331  over 
1918.  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines,  Ltd.,  operated  the  Mor- 
den  mine  throughout  the  year.  This  mine  is  situated 
about  6  mi.  south  of  Nanaimo  and  produced  about 
64,147  tons  during  1918,  this  being  a  decrease  of  18,482 
from  the  1918  production.  The  Suquash  Colliery,  situ- 
ated on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
owned  by  this  company,  was  not  in  operation  during 
the  year.  British  Columbia  Coal  Mining  Co.'s  output 
for  the  past  year  was  about  36,739  tons,  or  an  increase 
of  32,029  tons  over  1918  production. 

The  operation  of  the  Nanoose  Collieries,  Ltd.,  is  situ- 
ated at  Nanoose  Bay,  about  10  mi.  north  of  Nanaimo, 
the  workings  being  in  the  Old  Wellington  Seam.  The 
output  for  this  colliery  during  the  past  year  was  20,803 
tons,  a  decrease  of  9,633  tons  from  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  new  colliery,  or  No.  1  of  the  Granby  Co.  at  Cas- 
sidy  Siding,  produced  about  67,735  tons  of  coal  during 
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the  year.  This  was  an  increase  of  50,110  tons  over  the 
1918  production. 

The  Nicola-Similkameen  coalfields  produced  in  1919 
about  152,731  tons,  this  being  a  decrease  from  the  pre- 
vious year  of  21,542  tons.  In  the  Nicola  District  four 
companies  produced  coal  during  1919,  viz. :  the  Middles- 
boro  Collieries,  Ltd.,  the  Fleming  Coal  Co.,  the  Merritt 
Collieries  and  the  Coalmont  Collieries.  The  Middlesboro 
Colliery  produced  about  81,589  tons  during  the  year,  this 
being  a  decrease  of  19,411  tons  from  the  previous  year. 
The  mines  in  operation  were  Nos.  4,  4  East,  7  and  8. 

The  Fleming  Coal  Co.  operated  the  Coal  Hill  mine 
during  the  year.  The  production  for  this  colliery  was 
about  37,127  tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  6,127  tons.  At  Princeton,  the  Princeton  Coal  &  Land 
Co.  produced  about  22,966  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of 
15,712  tons  from  the  previous  year.  The  Coalmont  Col- 
lieries produced  10,012  tons,  and  the  Merritt  Collieries 
1,037  tons. 

There  were  only  two  companies  producing  in  the  East 
Kootenay  Coalfield  during  1918 — the  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
Coal  Co.,  and  the  Corbin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  its 
colliery  at  Corbin. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1919  production  on  a  small  scale 
was  started  by  the  Telkwa  Collieries.  The  colliery  is 
situated  4i  miles  from  Telkwa,  a  town  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Ry.  About  1,560  tons  was  mined  and 
shipped  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  a  continued  production 
is  expected.  This  was  an  increase  of  1,060  tons  over 
the  production  of  1918. 
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Operators  Demand  Intent  of 
Coal  Commission 

"Before  we  enter  into  the  arbitration  we  should 
know  definitely  what  it  is  we  are  submitting.  I 
believe,  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  that  in  submitting 
any  questions  to  arbitration  both  parties  should  know 
definitely  what  it  is  they  are  submitting."  The  fore- 
going sums  up  the  position  of  the  mine  operators  as 
expressed  by  Thomas  T.  Brewster,  chairman  of  the 
Scale  Committee  of  the  bituminous  operators  of  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  at  the  initial  hearing  before 
the    President's    Coal   Commission. 

Henry  M.  Robinson,  tJie  chairman  of  the  commission, 
put  practically  identical  questions  to  Mr.  Lewis  and 
to  Mr.  Brewster.  His  question  was  as  follows:  "I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  commission  if  you  can  speak 
for  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  this:  Are  they  here 
to  assist  in  this  investigation  and  are  they  willing  to 
submit  to  the  award  which  the  commission  finally  will 
make?"  To  this  inquiry  Mr.  Lewis  replied:  "I  am 
advised  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  here  to 
assist  the  Coal  Commission  in  every  proper  and  practi- 
cal way  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  conclusions  and  to 
co-operate  in  every  manner.  We  submit  our  interests 
to  the  commission  without  reservations  and  shall  abide 
by  the  judgment  of  the  commission." 

When  the  same  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Brewster, 
he  stated  that  before  answering  he  was  instructed  to 
submit  a  statement  in  WTiting.  The  statement  set 
forth  that  the  operators  had  been  unable  to  determine 
the  e.xact  scope  and  character  of  the  contemplated 
arbitration,  in  respect  to  some  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  public.  The  statement  brought  out 
further  that  the  operators  are  anxious  to  settle  the 
present  controversy,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  strikes 
and  to  prevent  the  suspension  of  the  supply  of  necessary 
coal  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 

"We  hope,"  said  the  operators'  statement,  "to  be 
able  to  advise  the  commission  promptly  of  our  ability 
to  co-operate  with  it  in  arriving  at  such  a  result.  In 
order,  however,  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  comply 
intelligently  with  the  request  of  the  commission  for  a 
statement  of  the  operators'  position,  we  respectfully 
ask  that  we  be  advised  as  to  the  following  matters." 
Then  followed  the  list  of  questions  which  caused  an 
extended  colloquy  between  Mr.  Brewster  and  Chair- 
man Robinson.    The  questions  were  worded  as  follows: 

Fir.-it :  Ax  to  the  Intention  of  the  commission  to  Inve.stlgatc 
and  act  upon  matters  In  the  central  competitive  fields  only. 

Second  :  Will  the  award  of  the  commLssion  be  final  and  con- 
stitute a  contract,  binding  upon  both  partle.<i? 

Third :  Will  the  commission  In  Its  award  provide  a  method  by 
which  the  contract  entered  Into  may  be  enforced? 

Fourth :  Will  the  commis.ilon  Investigate  and  act  upon  matters 
brought  before  It  by  cither  party,  Including  the  check-oft  system 
now  In   effect? 


Fifth  :  Will  tlie  commi.«!Sion  fix  the  ba.sic  principles  upon  which 
evidence  is  to  be  submitted,  particularly  with  regard  to  wages? 

Sixtli:  Does  the  commission  understand  that  it  has  the  author- 
ity, should  the  facts  warrant  such  findings,  to  adjust  wages, 
either  by  aw-ards  or  between  parties? 

Seventh  :  Does  the  conmiission  consider  practicable  to  make  a 
retroactive  award,  either  as  to  wages  or  selling  pi'ice  of  coal? 

Eiglitii :  Will  the  commission  immediately  determine  the  cost 
of  coal  during  the  year  1919,  .and  the  present  cost  based  upon 
the  14  per  cent  advance  granted  the  miners,  to  determine  fair 
selling  prices,  to  be  effective  at  once,  having  in  mind  the  fair  and 
reasonable  profit  provided  by  law? 

Nintli :  Will  the  commission's  awards  as  to  the  selling  price 
of  their  coal  be  made  to  expire  simultaneously  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Lever  Law? 

Tenth :  Will  the  commission  provide  in  its  award  for  tlie  in- 
troduction of  modern  devices,  which  may  serve  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  coal,  and  consequently  the  cost  to  the  public? 

Immediately  upon  hearing  the  questions  Chairman 
Robin.«on  asked  if  the  answering  of  the  questions  is  a 
condition  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  submit  to 
the  final  award  of  the  commission.  While  Mr.  Brewster 
did  not  make  direct  answer  he  practically  answered 
in  the  affirmative  when  he  said:  "I  think  that  we  would 
like  to  have  as  full  answers  as  the  commission  can 
give  consistently  without  embarrassment." 

The  secretarial  organization  of  the  commission  is  to 
be  as  follows:  Herbert  M.  Shenton,  Executive  Secre- 
tary; Samuel  A.  Taylor,  Technical  Advisor;  Mr.  King, 
Counsel;  Charles  O'Neill,  Percy  Tetlow,  and  E.  A. 
Goldenweiser,  Secretaries;  K.  C.  Adams,  Director  of 
Information,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Burke  East,  Official  Sten- 
ographer. 


Elaborate  Statistics  Being  Prepared  By 
C.  E.  Lesher 

The  most  elaborate  statistics  ever  collected  by  any 
industry  with  regard  to  the  earnings  of  labor  are  being 
compiled  by  the  National  Coal  Association.  The  earn- 
ings of  100,000  miners  for  the  first  ten  months,  in  all 
the  bituminous  coal  fields,  are  being  tabulated  in  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  disclose  many  new  facts  with  regard  to 
amounts  being  paid  by  coal  operators  on  wage  account. 

C.  E.  Lesher,  who  recently  took  over  the  statistical 
activities  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  has  perfected 
his  organization  and  is  preparing  to  gather  such  statis- 
tics as  are  not  being  collected  by  the  government.  While 
the  general  statistical  program  being  planned  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  will  have  to  be  deferred  some- 
what due  to  the  immediate  necessity  of  getting  up 
special  information,  it  is  the  intention  to  work  up  fig- 
ures which  will  give  clearer  insight  into  the  general 
working  of  the  coal  industry  than  ever  before  has  been 
possible.  In  addition  to  compiling  data  showing  what 
labor  earns  and  how,  figures  also  are  being  gathered  at 
the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  actual  investment  in 
the  coal  industry  and  the  cost  of  production  this  year, 
which  has  been  a  lean  one,  as  compared  with  the  fat  year 
of  1918. 
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Mr.  Lesher'a  chief  assistant  in  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Coal  Association  is  Adreon  Fut- 
terer,  who  was  connected  with  the  statistical  division  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  during  the  two  years  of  its 
existence. 


War  De[)artiiient  E\j>eriincnts  with 
Colloidal  Fuel 

The  War  Department  makes  the  following  announce- 
ment in  connection  with  its  experiments  with  colloidal 
fuel: 

The  General  Supplies  Branch  is  conducting  tests  on 
colloidal  fuel,  which  is  a  mixture  of  finely  ground  coal 
suspended  in  fuel  oil.  In  the  liquid  form  it  can  be 
used  in  any  oil-burning  furnace.  This  fuel  is  heavier 
than  water  and  can  thus  be  sealed  against  combustion 
and  evaporation.  As  it  will  not  mix  with  water,  it  can 
be  stored  in  this  manner  for  an  indefinite  period  with- 
out deterioration.  There  is  no  danger  of  spontaneous 
combustion  on  exposure  to  air  and  sunlight.  This  fuel 
may  be  reduced  to  brick  form  for  use  in  field  kitchens 
and  tent  stoves. 


Hampton  Roads  Coal  Rates  Advance 

An  advance  of  75c.  per  ton  in  the  coal  rates  from 
Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore  to  Boston  and  other  New 
England  ports  became  effective  Jan.  10  in  accoi'dance 
with  a  ruling  by  the  Shipping  Board.  The  increase. 
Shipping  Board  officials  declare,  simply  takes  care  of 
the  increased  cost  of  operation  and  will  not  permit  any 
profit  for  the  vessels  in  this  trade.  For  some  time  it  is 
explained  that  vessels  in  the  New  England  coal  trade 
have  been  operated  at  a  loss. 


Commission's  Work  Will  Be  of  Little  Value 

With  the  opening  of  the  hearing  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Coal  Commission  operators  very  generally  seem 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  chances  greatly  favor  con- 
clusions which  will  be  adverse  to  the  operators  and  to 
the  public.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that  the  Commis- 
sion's ruling  will  settle  nothing  and  be  of  no  permanent 
value. 

The  miners  are  going  before  the  President's  Com- 
mission with  their  representatives  entirely  in  agree- 
ment and  with  full  knowledge  to  the  smallest  detail  as 
to  what  they  want.  On  the  other  hand  the  operators' 
representatives  are  widely  apart  as  to  the  stand  that 
should  be  taken  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  their 
representatives  to  give  even  an  approximation  of  what 
they  want  the  decision  to  be.  The  operators'  position 
is  being  compared  to  that  of  the  Allies  before  they  uni- 
fied their  command.  Labor,  on  the  contrary,  has  all  the 
advantages  of  a  unified  command. 

An  opinion  not  held  alone  by  coal  operators  is  that 
the  President's  Commission  is  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  impress  the  country.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  given 
the  matter  any  thought  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  only  hope  for  anything  permanent  from  the  Com- 
mission's work  would  be  its  enlargement.  There  is  no 
particular  demand  for  the  additional  members  to  be  coal 
men  but  it  is  thought  that  they  should  be  men  nationally 
recognized.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  President's  Com- 
mission is  attacking  a  problem  of  the  same  proportions 
as  that  which  presented  itself  to  the  Industrial  Con- 
ference. No  three  men  it  is  held  could  begin  to  get 
anywhere  with  such  a  problem  in  the  time  limit  specified. 


It  also  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  man  on  the 
commission  who  will  be  able  to  even  approximate  Judge 
Ciary's  great  classic  which  so  impressed  the  nation  in 
summing  up  the  conclusions  of  the  Roosevelt  Coal  Com- 
mission. It  is  not  believed  that  the  report  of  the  pres- 
ent commission  will  get  a  national  hearing  and  that  the 
results  of  its  findings  are  bound  to  be  a  compromise 
rather  than  arbitration  based  on  findings  of  fact. 

It  is  very  evidently  the  policy  of  the  miners  to  split  the 
operators  still  further  and  operators  themselves  ack- 
nowledge that  they  have  no  chance  of  impressing  the 
commission  unless  they  get  together. 

On  Jan.  13,  the  operators  agreed  to  accept  whatever 
construction  might  be  put  on  the  words  empowering  the 
commission  to  make  an  award  which  would  "serve  as  a 
basis  upon  which  a  new  wage  igreement  can  be  made" 
and  to  waive  the  demand  that  answer  be  given  to  the 
ten  questions  submitted. 


Operators  Ordered  to  Submit  Monthly 
Reports 

Under  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  law  and  in 
consideration  of  a  special  appropriation  made  by  Con- 
gress to  investigate  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  inquire 
into  costs  in  basic  industfTies  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  advising  coal  operators  that  they  are 
required  to  report  monthly  costs  of  production,  and 
other   information   according   to   a   prescribed    form. 

These  reports  must  be  submitted  for  each  month  of 
1920  and  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  month  following  the  month  for  which  the 
report  is  made.  In  addition  a  balance  sheet  as  of  the 
close  of  business  Dec.  31,  1919,  or  as  of  the  close  of 
the  coal  companies  last  fiscal  year,  must  be  submitted. 
A  separate  cost  report  is  required  when  mines  operated 
by  the  same  company  are  located  in  separate  districts. 
A  separate  cost  report  may  be  filed  for  each  mine  as 
the  operator  chooses. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  simplify  the  balance  sheet  and  cost 
report.  The  cost  report  contains  135  entries  as  com- 
pared with  410  entries  on  the  cost  report  prepared  by 
the  National  Coal  Association.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  this  cost  report  the  last  word  in  such 
accounting,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  compensation 
will  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  making  it  out  in  that 
the  operator  will  be  better  off  by  keeping  close  track 
of  each  report  in  detail  of  his  costs. 

The  balance  sheet,  only  one  of  which  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted during  the  year,  contains  fifty  entries  of  which 
eight  are  totals.  The  instructions  which  are  being 
sent  out  with  the  cost  report  blanks  contain  over  3,500 
words  and  are  intended  to  be  so  clear  that  no  difficul- 
ties will  be  experienced  in  filling  them  out. 


Alaskan  Coal  Lands  Now  Available 

The  Senate  on  Jan.  5  passed  a  bill  permitting  agricul- 
tural entries  on  coal  lands  in  Alaska.  All  patents 
granted,  however,  must  contain  a  reservation  to  the 
United  States  of  all  coal,  oil  or  gas  in  the  land  so 
patented,  together  with  the  right  to  prospect  for,  mine, 
and  remove  those  articles. 

It  also  provides  that  any  person  qualified  to  acquire 
coal,  oil  or  gas  deposits,  or  the  right  to  mine  and  remove 
the  coal,  or  to  drill  for  and  remove  the  oil  or  gas,  shall 
have  the  right  at  all  times  to  enter  upon  the  lands. 
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A  Year  of  Experience 

WHEN  a  year  passes  without  much  addition  to 
national  wealth  and  prosperity  we  can  write  into 
the  balance  sheet,  when  the  auditors  are  not  looking, 
the  words  "To  Experience."  But  who  knows  whether 
the  experience  is  really  worth  all  that  is  paid  for  it? 
If  it  were  all  made  use  of  to  its  utmost  farthing  doubt- 
less it  would  be  worth  many  times  the  value  we  would 
have  to  charge  against  it  when  it  is  all  we  have  to 
square  a  bad  balance.    . 

Unfortunately  experience  does  not  seem  to  be  bought 
in  large  quantity  no  matter  how  high  the  price  paid;  for 
the  nations  that  have  lived  longer  than  we  have,  like 
India  and  China,  Great  Britain  and  France,  not  to  men- 
tion others  in  between,  and  that  have  had  the  most  ex- 
tensive experience,  do  not  seem  to  have  gained  a  large 
degree  of  wisdom  by  the  passage  of  years  or  even  of 
centuries. 

India  has  tied  itself  up  in  the  red  tape  of  caste,  which 
is  doubtless  a  scheme  that  was  put  into  operation  largely 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  providing  enough  trained 
workers  in  every  class  of  operation.  China  has  ham- 
pered itself  by  tongs,  by  a  multiplicity  of  officials  and 
by  ancient  practices  for  which  there  no  longer  exists  any 
adequate  excuse.  Great  Britain  and  France  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  restrictions  put  upon  labor  by  unions  and 
on  the  employing  class  by  social  practices.  They  all 
have  their  multicolored  tape  in  which  they  wrap  and 
swathe  themselves,  and  every  time  they  fall  they  fie  a 
few  more  knots,  instead  of  undoing  what  has  been  tied, 
while  the  new  snarl  only  insures  that  they  will  fall  again 
cr  at  least  find  their  progress  thereafter  appreciably 
hampered. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Every  time  the  nation 
falters  as  it  did  during  the  war  we  put  some  new  pieces 
of  harness  on  it  so  that,  if  our  judgment  is  correct,  it 
will  never  falter  again,  but  the  new  piece  of  equipment 
acts  as  a  check  rein  and  lessens  the  nation's  ability  to 
haul  its  load.  Most  of  these  checks  seem  admirable 
enough  in  their  way  and  well  calculated  to  relieve  the 
difficulties  existing. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  we  gave  up  the  inefficiencies  and 
antagonisms  of  private  railroad  management.  Many  of 
us  thought  that  the  railroads  would  do  better  under 
Government  management  than  they  have  done.  They 
had  ever>-thing  their  own  way.  There  was  no  compe- 
tition. They  could  overload  the  coaches  and  herd  people 
at  their  p'easure:  they  could  lay  off  trains;  they  could 
I  educe  accommodation  by  dropping  dining,  club  and 
observation  cars  and  other  accommodations.  They  could 
have  regular  .shipping  days  for  less-than-car-load-lot 
shippers.  They  could  pool  cars  and  put  the  traffic  over 
direct  and  easy-grade  lines. 

But  nationalization  has  proved  all  to  no  purpose.  Gov- 
ernment management  has  only  completed  what  Govern- 
ment regulation  commenced.  Expectation  was  that 
when  the  coal  strike  was  ended  the  coal  cars  would  be 


mobilized  in  squadrons  ready  for  a  big  coal  output.  The 
car  shortage  was,  however,  larger  than  ever.  Appar- 
ently no  good  judgment  was  shown  in  the  handling  of 
transportation  facilities,  or  else,  to  save  expenditure  for 
Ihe  moment,  the  necessary  number  of  freight  trains  was 
not  run. 

There  is  little  or  no  complaint,  however,  not  such  a 
tempest  as  there  would  have  been  if  the  railroads  had 
still  been  individually  owned  and  hampered  by  Federal 
regulation  and  had  failed  in  an  equal  degree.  In  fact 
the  condition  of  being  enamored  of  our  chains  seems 
as  common  here  as  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  We 
hanker  over  much  for  Federal  regulation  of  industry 
though  it  has  never  helped  any  nation.  It  nearly  ruined 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  It,  with  a  love  of  luxury,  was 
the  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome.  It  has  crippled  the 
railroad  industi-y  already.  It  may  yet  have  the  same 
effect  on  coal  production  if  we  will  not  learn  from 
experience. 

Surely  after  several  years  of  repression  of  transpor- 
lation,  coal  and  sugar  prices  we  are  learning  that  such 
repression  does  not  pay.  The  coal  prices  during  the 
war  were  for  most  of  the  time  not  oppressively,  low,  so 
production  did  not  suffer  for  any  length  of  time.  But 
transportation  and  sugar  production  have  been  hope- 
lessly inadequate.  One  wonders  what  kind  of  help  we 
could  have  been  to  our  allies,  what  kind  of  fight  we 
could  have  waged  in  France,  if  we  had  controlled  our 
iron  and  steel  interests  as  excessively  as  we  have  our 
railroads. 

Now  we  are  to  have  a  "standard  return."  The  pay 
for  sei"vice  is  to  be  a  percentage,  not  based  on  the  value 
of  the  service  rendered,  or  on  the  economy  with  which 
the  service  is  performed,  but  solely  on  the  capital 
invested  and  the  cost  of  rendering  the  service.  The 
cost-plus  system  under  a  new  name  is  to  be  perpetuated. 
If  the  investment  was  illjudged,  if  the  service  is  uneco- 
nomically  rendered,  it  is  to  make  no  difference,  the 
reward  is  to  be  the  same  in  any  case. 

The  standard  return  looks  much  like  the  standard 
wage  that  the  unions  have  somewhat  generally  ■  forced 
on  industry.  "All  the  traffic  will  bear"  was  never  with- 
out its  merits.  Sometimes  the  traffic  would  bear  only  a 
small  burden  that  did  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment; sometimes  it  would  carry  readily  a  large  service 
charge;  but  the  charge  in  any  event  was  made  propor- 
tionate to  the  service  whereas  it  has  relation  now  only 
to  the  cost  of  the  work  performed.  There  is  no  incen- 
tive to  use  judgment  or  economy  in  rendering  the  ser- 
vice. The  comp.i.ny  that  cuts  the  cost  will  be  rewarded 
by  having  the  rate  cut  also. 

In  1920  we  can  do  no  better  work  than  to  give  the 
railroads  a  fair  measure  of  freedom  and  the  right  to 
charge  profitable  rates.  Why  should  the  users  of  the 
railroads  be  allowed  to  profiteer  at  pleasure,  while  the 
railroad  that  hauls  the  material  thus  sold  at  profiteering 
prices  is  kept  strictly  to  a  cost-plus  level? 

If  the  material  carrie<l  is  a  luxury,  then  the  carriage 
of  it  is  an  element  of  the  luxury  trade  and  by  no  means 
a  necessity.  If  a  sealskin  coat  or  a  billiard  table  is  not 
a  public  utility  surely  the  transportation  of  it  is  not  a 
public  service  to  be  performed  at  or  below  cost.  Every 
luxury  industrj'  is  tiying  to  claim  that  everything  that 
is  necessary  to  the  luxury  trades  is  a  necessity.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  fallacious.  If  the  essential  industries 
are  to  be  serfs  to  the  basal  needs  of  the  people,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  luxurj'  trades  have  a  right  also  to 
hold  them  in  villenage. 
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Meeting  Imhistrial  Limitations 

SUCCESSFUL  business  men  are  well  aware  that  it 
pays  to  find  what  any  given  market  wants  and  then 
either  to  comply  with  its  needs,  change  those  needs  or 
withdraw  from  the  market.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  know  just  what  any  particular  market  is  trying  to 
secure,  whether  it  can  be  satisfactorily  diverted  to 
accepting  something  else,  better  or  worse,  and  whether 
the  necessary  demands  are  likely  to  be  so  drastic  as  to 
make  compliance  too  burdensome  or  actually  impossible. 

Operators  need  therefore  to  know  where  and  how 
their  coal  is  used  and  why.  They  are  apt  to  say  that 
their  problem  is  production,  not  consumption,  but  unless 
they  understand  the  needs  of  the  consumer  they  are  apt 
to  go  far  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  coal  industry 
has  not  held  conferences  enough  with  manufacturers  of 
fuel-using  machineiy  and  consumers  of  coal.  If  it  had, 
doubtless  there  would  be  more  slack  burned  and  more 
coal  replaced  by  electric  energj'  generated  at  or  near 
the  mines. 

The  man  who  knows  only  his  product  and  not  its  use 
is  not  a  successful  seller  of  his  output.  He  must  under- 
stand just  what  the  purchaser  really  needs,  and  then 
between  them  they  must  decide  how  operation  and  con- 
sumption can  best  be  dovetailed  together. 

Many  a  small  purchaser  of  coal  does  not  have  the 
knowledge  of  consumption  or  the  time  to  acquire  a 
knowledge.  A  suggestion  from  a  man  who  has  made  a 
study  of  coal  may  enable  him  to  rectify  his  methods  so 
as  to  get  results  with  the  coal  supplied  him  or  to  take  a 
grade  that  is  better  suited  to  the  mutual  needs  of  the 
seller  and  buyer.  The  operator  or  his  selling  aides, 
having  a  large  interest  at  stake,  may  well  make  such 
studies  and  thus  increase  their  sales. 


Our  Industrial  Unrest 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  industrial  uneasiness,  one 
which  results  from  distress  and  hunger  and  an- 
other which  is  the  outcome  of  excessive  prosperity  and 
agitation.  It  is  this  latter  form  of  industrial  unrest 
with  which  we  are  confronted  today.  The  cry  that  is 
raised  is  not  one  of  despair  but  of  desire.  So  much 
has  been  sought  and  obtained  that  there  exists  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  do  not  save,  a  desire  for  still  better 
conditions,  to  be  derived  not  from  their  own  efforts 
but  from  union  activity  or  a  reconstruction  of  society 
more  or  less  dra.'.tic. 

That  part  of  capital  that  is  fixed  in  dollars  has  lost 
out  in  the  increase  in  prices  and  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  labor  and  the  stockholders  have  profited. 
The  condition  will  not  continue.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  bondholder  will  demand  and  receive  more  considera- 
tion hereafter  and  his  demands  may  be  a  cause  of 
higher  living  costs.  Just  now  he  is  getting  a  low  per- 
centage of  depreciated  dollars  for  the  full-value  advances 
he  made  before  the  war.  Soon  he  will  come  into  the 
market  with  depreciated  coin  and  demand  a  high  per- 
centage on  his  money,  for  everj'  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  the  belief  that  the  interest  rate  on  bonds  is  rapidly 
rising. 

The  advantage  to  labor  that  now  exists  will  be  wiped 
out  when  that  time  comes.  But  every  evidence  seems 
to  show  that  prosperity  is  as  dangerous  as  adversity 
and  that  safety  lies  rather  between  penury  and  riches; 
so  perhaps  the  outcome  will  not  be  so  unfortunate  as 
might  be  feared. 


New  Capitalists 

F"^ULLV  determined  to  lower,  if  possible,  the  cost  of 
living,  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  has  pur- 
cha.sed  a  knitting  and  underwear  plant,  located  at 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  a  glove  factory,  making  canvas  gloves, 
at  Willianistown,  Mich.,  and  a  tubing  factory,  operating 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

This  is  an  excellent  departure.  Nothing  is  more 
promising  than  this  commingling  of  labor  unionism 
with  capitalism.  Several  questions  spring  to  mind. 
What  will  happen  if  the  knitting  and  underwear  makers, 
the  canvas-glove  workers  and  the  "tubers" — pardon 
the  word — demand  higher  wages  from  the  brotherhood? 
Will  the  members  of  the  employing  union  be  satisfied 
when  their  employees  con.spire  against  them  and  even 
strike  to  get  more  than  the  present  .scale  of  wages? 
And  if  the  increase  is  granted  will  the  loss  be  met  by 
economies  in  operation  or  by  an  increase  in  price  after 
the  abhorred  capitalistic  manner? 

The  brotherhood  has  now  put  itself  in  the  other  fel- 
low's place.  Will  it  see  things  as  the  employer  sees  them, 
and,  so  seeing,  will  its  dem.ands  be  tempered  by  good 
judgment?  Let  us  hope  its  members  will  not  demand 
as  employees  more  than  they  are  willing  to  grant  in 
their  corporate  capacity  as  an  employer  of  their  fellow 
■vvorkm.en. 

Perhaps  fairness  in  the  demands  of  the  brotherhood 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  experiment.  And  yet,  there 
is  no  certainty  that  the  result  will  be  what  we  expect. 
Even  capitalists  fail  to  learn  to  do  to  others  as  thev 
would  be  done  by.  For  instance,  many  manufacturers 
of  America  have  been  leaders  in  the  persecution  of  the 
railroads.  Transportation  companies  would  not  be  hav- 
ing so  hard  a  time  today  if  capital,  including  that  of  the 
coal  industry,  had  been  ready  to  see  the  problem  of 
other  as  it  views  its  own  and  arrive  at  its  judgments 
pocordingly. 

Then  there  are  the  electric-power  companies,  for  ex- 
ample, seeking  to  throttle  the  coal  business  by  question- 
ing the  right  of  bituminous-coal  operators  to  meet  the 
increase  in  wages  by  a  raise  in  price  of  25c.  a  ton.  Thus 
the  public  utilities  fight  among  themselves  and  seek 
to  be  spared  the  natural  rise  in  price  that  follows  an 
advance  in  wages. 

It  is  not  fair  to  assert  that  labor  is  alone  in  being 
unfair,  suspicious  and  self-seeking,  for  capital  has  like 
faults.  No  one  can  therefore  be  surprised  if  the  Broth- 
erhood mentioned  should  take  an  inconsistent  attitude, 
holding  down  its  employees  while  demanding  freedom 
of  action  for  itself. 

The  new  capitalism  may,  and  probably  will,  be  like 
the  old,  not  overconscientious  of  the  rights  of  others 
or  overconscious  of  its  own  shortcomings,  but  yet  quite 
ready  to  assert  and  compel  what  it  regards  as  its  own 
rights.  The  brotherhood  firmly  believes  that  it  is  being 
wronged  by  the  present  prices;  it  will  try  the  effect  of 
the  O'wnership  of  all,  or  at  least  some,  of  the  mills  that 
are  now  supplying  its  members.  If  it  finds  that  it  ha.s 
guessed  wrong,  then  every  card  holder  of  the  union  will 
find  his  belief  in  the  arguments  he  has  advanced  shaken 
to  the  foundation  and  thereafter  the  brotherhood  may 
be  more  tolerant  of  capitalism  and  less  confident  of  the 
union.  It  has  been  noted  in  the  cotton-spinning  counties 
of  Great  Britain  where  co-operative  stores  are  many 
that  since  their  establishment  there  has  been  less  dis- 
position to  indulge  in  strikes. 
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What  Happened  in  1919 


January 


Jan     1 — The    U.    S.    Fuel    Administra- 
tion   removes   all    limitations    on   the 
duration   ot   contracts   for  coal   and 
coke   made  under  order   of   Dec     26. 
1917,    with    amendment   ot    July    -b. 
191g — u.    S.   War   Department  com- 
mences  to   handle   its   own   coal   re- 
quirements without  reference  to  Fuel 
Administration. 
Jan    2 — The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration 
announces   that    it    has    induced    the 
carbon-  black    manufacturers    of 
Grantsville.   W.   Va..    to   cease   using 
the  natural  g:is  of  W.st  Virgmia  for 
that     purpose     but     to     operate     in 
Wyoming  and  Louisiana  where  gas 
cannot   be  otherwise   utilized.      This 
will  save  15,000.000  cu  ft.  of  gas  and 
5  000  gal.  of  gasoline  per  day — John 
E     Williams.    Federal    fuel    admmis- 
trator  for  the  State  ot  Illinois,  dies 
at  his  home  in  Streator,  111. 
Jan.     4 — General    March    states    that 
6.000    anthracite    coal    miners    have 
been  ordered   released  tiy  the  arrny 
rXV     IBl] — Frank    E.    Harkness    is 
made  Solicitor  of  United  States  Fuel 
Administration. 
Jan.  5 — George  H.  Gushing,  since  1907 
editor  of  the  "Black   Diamond,  '   be- 
comes    managing     director     of     the 
American    Wholesale    Coal    Associa- 
tion—  Practically      all      restrictions 
upon  the  sale  and  shipment  of  bitu- 
minous coal  for  bunkering  purposes 
at  points  north  ot  Cape  Hatteras  re- 
moved by  order  of  U.  S.  Fuel  Admin- 
istration. 
Jan     7 — Director   of   Railroads    makes 
report  to  President  in  which  he  de- 
clares   that    the    zoning    law    greatly 
helped   the  railroads   in  meeting  the 
demands    of    the    nation    for    trans- 
portation [XV.  150]— House  of  Rep- 
resentatives pa.=ses  lignite  bill,  pro- 
viding funds  to  determine   the   com- 
mercial      practicability       of       using 
lignite  in  producing  fuel  oil,  gasolme 
substitutes,  ammonia,  tar,  solid  fuels 
and   gas   for  power   and   other   pur- 
poses   [-XV.   191]. 
Jan     8— George    R.    Sheldon,    treasurer 
Republican  National  Committee  and 
director   of   the   Union    Colliery    Co., 
is   seriouslv    injured    at    DowpM.    111., 
by  being  crushed  between  a  trip  and 
the  coal  rib.      Dies  Jan.  14. 
Jan.  9— Strike  ot  Ifi.noo  marine  work- 
ers ties  up  more  than  l.OOO  boats  in 
New  York  Harbor,  causing  railroad 
embargo. 
Jan.    10 — All    fuel    conservation    provi- 
sions  of   Fuel    .\dministration    with- 
drawn,    except     those     relating     to 
waste   of   natural    gas   by   free    con- 
sumers  or    by    inefficient    aopliances 
or  through  carelessness  [XV.  165.] — 
Restrictions  on  domestic  and  foreign 
shipments    of    egg    and    pea   size    of 
anthracite  removed,  though  chestnut 
and   stove   continue   to  be   restricted 

Jan  14— The  Cleveland  &  Western 
Coal  Co.  Is  fined  $1  OOO.  to  b..  paid 
to  the  Red  Cross,  for  disposing  of 
coal  shipped  to  the  McKinney  Steel 
Cn  for  byproduct  coke  oven  use. 
■When  the  steel  company  said  it  had 
no  need  for  the  coal,  the  coal  com- 
pany sold  to  local  consumers  In  vio- 
lation of  the  zoning  order — Explo- 
sion of  gas  at  No.  9  mine  of  Penn- 
svlvanla  Coal  Co.  seriously  burns 
thrive  men   [XV.  209]. 

Jan  15 — Southport  Miners'  Federation 
dfmandfl  that  British  Govemmfnt 
dpmoblllzp  all  miners  In  army  and 
r><|ulri'S  that  corporations  give  them 
an  increase  In  wage  ot  30  per  cent 
[XV,   210]. 

Jan.  17 — Fuel  Administration  an- 
nounces that  on  Feb.  1  all  district 
representatives  would  cease  to  func- 
tion except  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 

[The  bracketod  flgure.'i  In  the  text 
r'^f^r  to  pagps  In  the  present  volume 
and  should  the  reader  dfsire  further 
Information  he  can  obtain  H  by  rr-f.r- 
ence  to  the  paffes  tndlcate<l  ] 


paring  records  of  the  work  don<'  to 
Jan.  31  [XV,  101] — Orders  of  .M:iy 
16  and  July  16,  1918,  are  susp.iKle.l 
by  Fuel  Administriition.  These 
orders  prohibited  selling,  shipping, 
delivering  or  distributing  smokeless 
coal  received  at  Lake  Michigan  or 
Lake  Superior  docks  except  for  mak- 
ing illuminating  gas,  byproduct  coke 
or  coal  briquets  or  other  purposes 
designated  by  Fuel  Administration 
— Coke  and  all  coal,  except  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite,  is  relieved  of  price 
restrictions  and  zoning  rules.  Filing 
of  contracts  with  Fuel  Administra- 
tion is  no  longer  required  [XV,  191]. 

Jan.  20 — Mine  fire  prevents  six  men 
from  escaping  from  Mt.  Braddock 
mine  of  the  W.  J.  Rainey  Co.,  Mt, 
Braddock,  Fayette  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Two  men  lose  lives  in  rescue 
work.  The  six  men  are  ultimately 
rescued  on  Jan.  24    [XV,  252,  272]. 

Jan.  21 — Harrold  B.  Harris  appointed 
Custodian  of  Records,  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration [XV,  237] — Cage  in  Ham- 
mond colliery  shaft  near  Shenan- 
doah frees  itself  of  the  guides  and 
tears  timbers  loose  so  that  they  fall 
to  the  shaft  bottom  [XV,  252] — No. 
5  breaker,  ot  Hudson  Coal  Co..  de- 
stroyed by  fire   [XV.   252]. 

Jan.  22 — Fuel  Administration  decrees 
that  all  orders  for  the  requisition  of 
coal  and  coke  are  cancelled  and  an- 
nulled from  Jan.  31  onward  [XV, 
236  ] — Fuel  Administration  announces 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which 
w-orks  under  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, will  continue  its  existence  till 
the  close  of  the  war  [XV,  238] — 
Employees  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
mines,  numbering  some  150.000  men. 
go  on  strike  tor  an  extra  20-min. 
lunch  time    [XV.   239]. 

Jan.  23 — Convention  of  miners  in 
Winding  Gulf  field  meets  at  Beck- 
ley,  W.  Va.,  to  discuss  a  new  waKe 
scale  which,  as  decided  on  by  the 
convention  shall  give  12c.  per  ton 
more  to  miners  and  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  day  to  day  workers  [XV,  239]. 

Jan.  24 — George  E.  Howes  is  ap- 
pointed historian  ot  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration. 

Jan.  28 — Shipping  rates  from  the 
United  States  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Havre,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  Marseilles.  Cette,  Genoa. 
Naples.  Colombo,  Calcutta.  Ran- 
goon and  Madras  reduced  by  Brit- 
ish Ministry  of  Shipping  roughly 
two-thirds — The  ratification  of  the 
Prohibition  .-\mendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary   of  State. 

Jan.  29 — War  Trade  Board  announces 
that  the  government  ot  (ireat 
Britain  will  on  March  1  prohibit  the 
importation  of  specified  classes  of 
manufactured  goods  from  the  United 
States — Mine  workers  open  co-opera- 
tive store  in  Shenandoah  [XV,  284] 
— Three  miners  are  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion ot  a  pocket  of  gas  at  tjood- 
vear  Mine.  Smoky  Run.  In  Clearfield 
County,  Pennsylvania  [XV,  295]. 

Jan.  31^ — Treasury  Department  and 
Department  of  Interior  reassume 
control  of  the  supply  or  their  coal 
requirements  without  reference  to 
Fuel  Administration  —  Orders  of 
requisition  for  coal  and  coke  are  an- 
nulled— Maximum  prices  for  anthra- 
cite suspended,  also  all  other  coal 
and  coke  regulations  but  three  [X\  , 
282]. 


February 


Feb.  1 — Mine  Workers'  representative.' 
meet  presidents  and  secretaries  of 
New  River  Association  and  Winding 
Gulf  Operators'  Association  at 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  who  refuse  to 
discuss  a  new  scale,  regarding  de- 
mand ns  In  violation  of  contract 
[XV.  370] — Maximum  prices  on  an- 
thracite and  all   the  coal  and  coke 


reguliitions.  except  three,  are  sus- 
pended [XV,  282] — .Allison  O.  Smith, 
special  umpire  of  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, makes  several  decisions  for 
New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  fields 
[XV,  411]. 

Feb.  3 — Florence  and  Sydneiy  mines  ot 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  closed 
down  owing  to  alleged  interference 
of  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  with 
its  workings   [XV.  339,   456]. 

Feb.  7 — White  mines  of  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.  are  abandoned  [XV,  382] 
— River  tipple  and  trestle  of  Hec'a 
Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Isabella,  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  destroyed  by  fire  [XV, 
382]. 

Feb.  10 — Store  of  Federal  Coal  Co.  at 
Cary,    Ky..   burned   down    [XV,    382] 

Feb.  11 — Alicia  mine  of  W.  H.  Brown, 
with  400  coke  ovens,  all  located  just 
above  Brownsville,  closed  down  in- 
definitely [XV,  382] — Coal  price 
regulation  in  Canada  ends  [XV, 
422.] 

Feb.  14 — Southern  Appalachian  Coal 
Operators'  Association  meets  at 
Louisville.  Ky.  [XV,  397.  398]— 
Mine  wnrkers  of  West  Virginia 
parade  at  Charleston,  in  protest 
against    "Red    flag   bill"    [XV,    457]. 

Feb.  17 — American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  meets  at  New  York  City, 
adjourning  Feb.  20  and  changing 
its  name  to  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
[XV,  237,  448,  449]. 

Feb.  20 — Mr.  Deitrich,  representative 
from  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, introduces  bill  providing  that 
where  injury  arises  from  failure  of 
employer  to  obey  safety  require- 
ments no  consideration  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  affect  liability  of  employer 
[XV,   498]. 

Feb.  21 — ^Frank  Farrington  advocates 
6-hour  day,  5-day  week,  as  cure  for 
shortage  of  demand  for  coal  [XV, 
499] — Fire  breaks  out  in  the  South 
Wilkes-Barre  No.  5  colliery  ot  Le- 
high and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  and 
is  walled  in  on   Feb.   23    [XV,   469]. 

Feb.  23 — Sir  Guv  Spencer  Calthrop. 
controller  of  British  Coal  mines, 
dies   of    influenza    [XV.    471]. 

Feb.  24 — The  Amalgamated  Mine 
Workers  of  Nova  Scotia  sign  con- 
tract providing  for  8-hour  day  with 
no  suspension  for  meal    [XV,   499]. 

Feb.  25 — V.  Everit  Macy  announces 
that  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
awards  the  marine  workers  of  New 
York  an  8-hour  day.  6-day  week 
and  a  week's  holiday  a  year,  the 
short  day  to  be  paid  for  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  long  day.  No  retro- 
active provisions  or  increase  In 
wage   Incorporated    In  decision. 

Feb.  27 — Meeting  of  New  York  State 
Coal  Merchants'  Association — Wood 
tipple  at  Kellar-Klondyke  mine  near 
Clinton,  111.,  is  blown  down  by  ex- 
plosion   [XV,   510]. 

Feb.  28 — William  C.  Redfleld  an- 
nounces formation  of  Industrial 
Board  of  Department  of  Commerce 
to  stabilize  prices  at  a  lower  and 
"equitable"  level. 

March 

March  3 — Senator  Vardaman  declares 
that  high  prices  of  anthracite  dur- 
ing the  war  were  the  outcome  ot 
monopoly,  and  that  royalties  in  the 
anthracite  region  are  too  high  [XV. 
451.  496.  497] — Governors  of  states 
and  mayors  ot  cities  meet  in  confer- 
ence at  the  White  House,  Washing- 
ton D  C,  with  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  others.  They  discuss 
means  ot  reviving  business. 

March  4 — About  IB. 000  harbor  work- 
ers In  New  York  Harbor  go  on  strike 
against  Macy  award  of  12-hours 
pay  for  8  hours  of  labor  and  other 
concessions.  They  demand  an  in- 
crease of   30   per  cent   In   the  wage 
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rate  also — A.  U  Dickenson,  flnancial 
advisor  to  the  I'oal  Controller  of 
Ureat  Britain,  announces  that  for 
the  flrst  8  months  of  1918  the  profit 
on  mining  in  that  country  averaged 
8Gc.  per  ton  on  coal  having  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $6.05.  which  Is  1-1.2  per 
cent  profit  per  ton.  This  is  over 
thrt-e  times  average  profit  in  five 
years  ending  1913,  when  the  profit 
was  24.3c.  per  ton  and  the  price  at 
the  pithead  $2.13.  Some  companies 
in  1918  were  making  $1.4G  per  ton — 
S.  D.  Warrlner  makes  reply  to  the 
March  3  statements  of  Senator  Var- 
daman   fXV,   494]. 

March  5 — Ciovernors  and  Mayors'  con- 
ference adjourns  sine  <lie  after 
recommending  Covernment  actlvltir 
in  railroad  construction,  the  ascer-i 
tainment  hy  f.lovertmient  of  fair 
prices  for  stapUs.  opposing  price  fix- 
ing, urging  furl  her  reductions  in 
freight  rates  for  building  materials, 
opposing  reductions  in  wages  till 
prices  fall,  recommending  inquiries 
into  wastes  of  natural  resources,  and 
recommending  that  the  controllers  of 
natural  resources  who  withhold 
them  for  siieculativo  profit  or  vision- 
ary future  development  be  com- 
pelled to  release  them. 

March  11 — Charles  P.  N'eill  gives  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  cranemen. 
engineers  and  firemen  engaged  in 
steam-shovel  work  at  the  Jedf'o 
stripping  of  G.  B.  Markle  Co.  [XV. 
541]. 

March  13 — Governor  W.  C.  Sproul  of 
Pennsvlvania  announces  that  he  has 
asked  Attorney-General  W.  I.  Shaf- 
fer what  powers  are  vested  in  the 
State  Government  to  inquire  into 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  anthracite 
rXV.  553]. 

March  18 — Policy  Committee  of  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  advocates 
6-hour  day.  .n-day  week,  substantial 
increase  on  tonnage,  daywork.  yird- 
age  and  deadwork  prices  with  Gov- 
ernment  ownership    fXV.    541.    583]. 

March  19 — Fuel  Administration  urges 
the  buying  and  stocking  of  coal  to 
avert  coal  famine  next  winter  [XV. 
579] — Pr.  H.  A.  Garfield  desires  the 
X'ational  Coal  Association  to  submit 
in  a  referendum  to  all  its  members 
a  plan  of  governmental  co-operation 
rXV.  580] — Thirteen  United  Mine 
Workers'  leaders  are  indicted  for 
being  parties  to  a  shooting  at  the 
mines  of  the  K  E.  Whife  Coal  Co. 
in  November.  1917.  the  Raleigh.  W 
Va..  grand  jury  returning  a  true  bill 
[XV.   630]. 

March  20 — Sankcy  Commission  makes 
interim  report  on  the  wage  question 
in  Great  Britam  advocating  more 
wages,  shorter  time,  regulated  prices 
nnd  Government  to  stand  some  of 
the  losses  in  production  [XV,  5851. 

March  25 — Conferenc-s  between  Indus- 
trial Board  of  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation for  the  stabilization  of  mice 
open  at  Washington.  P  C. — Bill  in- 
troduced into  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  providing  for  a  1 
per  cent  tax  on  a'l  coal  produced 
in  the  state   [XV.   642]. 

XFarch  "6 — Conference  between  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  and  Indus- 
trial Board  to  nrnvide  stabilized 
prices  for  coal    [X^'.    625] 

March  27 — Conference  for  stabiliza- 
tion of  coal  prices  ends,  the  National 
Coal  Association  declaring  that  the 
U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  is  not 
willing  to  agree  to  buy  coal  at  the 
price  to  be  nained  but  desires  to  get 
coal  below  cost  at  the  expense  of 
the  smaller  consumer. 

March  31 — Explosion  at  the  Aguilar 
mine  of  the  Kmnire  Coal  Co..  in  Las 
Animas  Coi  Twelve  men  are  en- 
tombed   [XV.   686]. 


April 


April  1 — Frank  J.  Hayes,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, visits  the  White  House  and 
announces  that  his  purpose  i*;  to 
call  on  President  Wilson  in  Paris 
and  urge  his  co-ooeration  in  the 
securing  of  increased  sales  of  Ameri- 
can coal   in   Europe. 

April  2 — Director  General  Hines  of  the 


Railroad  Administration  refuBeu  to 
pay  "stabilized"  prices  for  rail — 
Southern  pine  lumber  manufacturers 
refuse  to  '"stabilize"  their  prices. 
.\pril  4 — Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsyl- 
vania declares  Increase  in  anthracite 
prices  is  Justified,  attacking,  how- 
ever, railroad  rale  Ineiiualitles  and 
retail  delivery  charges.  Ho  also 
urges  public  fuel   markets. 

.\pril  8 — The  air  shaft  at  the  Harry 
E.  colliery  of  the  Forty  Fort  t'oal 
Co.  Is  destroyed  by  fire,  endangering 
the  lives  of  50  men  underground-  - 
The  washery  of  the  Red  Ash  Coal 
Co.  la  burned.  Its  value  was  about 
$100,000     [XV,    774]. 

April  9 — President  John  Brophy,  of 
Central  I'vnnsylvanla  Dislricl  ?  of 
the  United  Mine  Workt-rs  of  Amer- 
ica, prot.  sts  .'igalnst  the  terms  of  the 
anti-sedition  bill  [XV.  836]. 

April  11 — J.  Ij.  I^ewis.  acting  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  de- 
clares that  the  miners'  organization 
will  take  drastic  action  unless  l->i- 
rector-General  Hines  changes  his 
policy  in  regard  to  making  coal  con- 
tracts   [XV,   773]. 

April  12 — The  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants'  Association  meets  at  the 
Fort  Pitt  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
and  resolves  to  seek  representation 
in  Government  schemes  of  distribu- 
tion during  reconstruction  period  and 
to  encourage  early  buying  of  coal 
[XV.    773]. 

April  13— The  workers  of  the  Clinton. 
Ind..  coal  field  show  their  approv.al 
of  the  attitude  of  the  executive 
board  of  District  11  which  protested 
against  a  cut  in  the  price  of  coal 
to  W.  D.  Hines  [XV,  762] — The 
Victory  Loan  drive  begins  at  12 
o'clock    midnight. 

April  15 — Director-General  Walker  D. 
Hines  instructs  the  individual  rail- 
roads that  they  must  give  all  in- 
formation as  to  tonnage  In  coal  con- 
tracts to  the  mine  workers'  officials 
in  Pittsburgh  district. 

April  16 — -The  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  meets  in 
conference  and  approves  by  a  large 
majoritv  the  report  of  the  Sankey 
Commission  [XV.  762] — All  of  the 
mines  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  at  Pittsburg.  Kan.,  are  idle,  the 
1.200  miners  not  reporting  for  work 
following  the  strike  order  of  the  dis- 
trict   president    ['STV,    762]. 

April  17 — Back  wages  under  the  San- 
key award,  approximately  $25,000.- 
000.  are  paid  out  by  operators  in 
Great  Britain,  by  order  of  the  Coal 
Controler.  to  virtually  all  of  900.000 
workers  in  the  mines  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  back  wages  repre- 
sents an  advance  of  about  25c  per 
shift  worked  for  employees  under  16 
and  SOc  per  shift  for  employees  over 
16.  applied  from  Jan.  9  to  April   17. 

April  18 — The  strike  of  the  coal 
workers  in  Kansas.  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  fields  is  extended  by 
Alexander  Howat.  presid-nt  of  Dis- 
trict 14.  into  Missouri.  About  6.000 
men  are  now  involved    [XV.   823]. 

AprH  1 9 — The  N^ew  York  Harbor  strike, 
in  its  eighth  week,  is  settled  under 
an  agreement  reached  at  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  Mayor  Hylan.  by 
which  the  men  return  to  work  on  a 
permanent  10-  and  12-hr.  day  basis 
leaving  the  increase  in  wages  to  be 
settled  by  a  committee  of  four 
representatives  of  the  boat  owners 
and  four  representatives  of  the 
strikers. 

April  20 — Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield  threatens 
to  revoke  provision  of  agreement  of 
X'ovember.  1917.  unless  Howat 
orders  striking  miners  of  the  Cen- 
tral Coal  &  Coke  Co.  to  return  to 
work    [XV.    762]. 

April  22 — Representatives  of  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  producers 
of  Pennsylvania  enter  protest  against 
anv  increase  In  workingmen's  com- 
pensation at  the  second  conference 
on  the  suggested  amendments  held 
at  the  state  capitnl.  Representatives 
of  th"  min-^rs  support  the  amend- 
ment rXV.  835] — The  resigTiation  of 
the  members  of  the  Industrial 
Board  Georee  N.  Peek  chairman, 
is  nc"nted  This  action  followed  the 
failure    of   the   conference    arranged 


by  the  board  between  the  represent- 
atlvea  of  the  steel  , Industry  und 
those  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

April  "23 — President  Wheelwright,  of 
the  National  Coal  AsHoclatlon.  ai)- 
points  a  foreign  trade  conunittee  of 
seven  members  to  consider  the  for- 
mation of  an  export  association 
under  the  Webb-1'omerene  law  for 
the  coal  industry.  T.  V.  Farrell,  of 
the  Pocahonias  Fuel  Co.,  Is  chair- 
man  of    the  committee. 

April  25^The  child-labor  provisions 
of  the  new  revenue  bill  become 
effective  and  will  tend  to  stop  tin- 
employment  of  boys  undi-r  16  years 
of  age  In  or  about  mlm-s  In  any 
capacity.  Violation  of  this  law  will 
subject  the  employer's  business  to 
a   tax   of   10   per  cent. 

April  26 — The  strike  of  the  6.000  mine 
workers  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  Is  settled  on  the  agreement  that 
the  mining  machines  and  loaders 
start   simultaneously    [XV,   917]. 

April  29 — A  gas  explosion  in  the  Re- 
gal mine  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.. 
of  Alabama,  results  In  the  death  of 
21   employees    (XV,    885]. 


May 


May  2— The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  hands  down  a  conditional 
affirmation  of  the  judgment  rendered 
by  the  District  Court  In  the  case 
of  the  Coronado  County  Mining  Co., 
of  Sebastain  County,  Ark.  vs.  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
[XV.  873] — Charles  D.  Xeill  hands 
down  a  decision  under  which  200 
contract  miners  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  will  receive 
back  pay  for  work  done  since  1917. 
The  point  at  issue  was  payment  for 
the  removal  of  rock  In  the  robbing 
of   pillars    [XV.    916]. 

May  3 — A  disastrous  accident  occurs 
at  the  mine  of  Old  Ben  Coal  Corpo- 
ration, at  Buckner.  III.  As  several 
men  are  being  hoisted  out  of  the 
mine  on  a  cage,  one  is  killed  and 
three  others  are  injured  [XV.  930] 
— The  Western  Coal  Operators'  As- 
sociation of  Canada  meets  and  dis- 
cusses the  position  of  the  coal  in- 
dustrv  in  regard  to  the  labor 
question    [XV.    1093]. 

May  5 — Charles  P.  Neill  rules  that 
contract  miners  who  are  taken  oft 
their  regular  work  for  an  emergency 
Job.  shall  be  paid  the  rate  called  for 
In  their  scale  if  the  pay  for  the 
other  Job  is  less  [XV.  916] — A  cage 
containing  ten  miners  drops  1100  ft. 
at  the  Maple  Hill  shaft  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.. 
resulting  in  the  death  of  one  miner 
and  the  serious  injury  of  the  nine 
other  men.  two  of  whom  may  die 
[XV.   885]. 

May  7 — A  new  workmen's  compensa- 
tion bill  is  introduced  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  bv  Senator  Smith 
[XV.  929] — The  peace  treaty  and 
the  constitution  of  the  league  of 
nations  (one  document),  framed  by 
the  peace  conference  at  Paris,  is 
handed  to  the  German  plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

May  8 — An  open  market  for  steel 
products  is  created,  when  represent- 
atives of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion and  members  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  fail  to  .igree  on  mini- 
mum stabilization  prices — -Charles 
P.  N'eill  rules  that  mine  workers 
cannot  be  expected  to  he  reinstated 
in  their  Jobs  if  the  operators  can 
show  that  they  were  discharged  for 
incompetency,  in  dismissing  the 
complaint  of  H.  C.  .Singley  against 
the  Evans  Colliery  Co.,  of  Beaver 
Meadow.  Pa. 

May  9 — The  resignation  of  the  In- 
dustrial Board.  George  N.  Peek, 
chairman,  is  accepted  by  Secretary 
Redfield.  I'pon  retiring  the  board 
releases  all  industries  from  its  find- 
ings 

May  in — Attorney  General  Mitchell 
Palmer  makes  public  an  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  the  Redfi*^ld  plan  for 
stabilizing  prices  in  Industry  vio- 
lates the  anti-trust  laws ;  he  de- 
clares    price     fixing     illegal.       Any 
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modification    of    statutes    upholding 
a  non-competitive  policy  must  come 
from  Congress. 
May     16— The     Northeast     Kentucky 
Coal     Association     holds    a    special 
meeting    at    Ashland,    Ky.      Income 
tax  statements  and  freight  rates  are 
discussed   [XXV,   1018]. 
Mav  20 — Congress  opens  at  Washing- 
ton   D    C,   and   President   Wilson's 
message  is  read  to  the  two  houses. 
May   22-24 — The  National   Coal   Asso- 
ciation  holds  Its  annual  raeetmg  at 
Chicago  in  the  Congress  Hotel.     The 
convention  elects  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year   [XV,  1.000]. 
May  26— The  Caldwell  Bill,  proposing 
a  loan  of  the  Government's  surplus 
machine    tools    to    various    technical 
institutions   in   the   U.    S.,    is    Intro- 
duced in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  [XV,   1,090]. 
Mav  27— The  Ohio  Valley  Coal  Oper- 
ators'   Association   secures   an   order 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission   directing    the    railroads    to 
make  marked  reductions  in  rates  on 
coal    from    western    Kentucky    [XV. 
1  063]— John    P.    Reese,    vice    presi- 
dent   and    general    manager    of    the 
Chicago   &   Northwestern  coal  prop- 
erties  dies  at  his  home  in  St.  1-iOUis. 
Mo.    [XV,    1,065]. 
Mav   28 — A   committee   of   senators   of 
the  Pennsylv.ania  Legislature  confer 
with    anthracite    coal    operators     in 
regard     to    the    mine-cave    question 
[XV.  1.063]. 
Mav   29 — It  is  recorded   that   all  mine 
workers     are     out     in     District     18 
(eastern   British   Columbia   and   Al- 
berta) as  a  result  of  a  disagreement 
abSit  wages  [X^V    1.052 ]-The  Ship- 
ping    Board     holds     a    meeting    or 
representatives     of     producers      ex- 
porters  and    brokers,    at   which   the 
export    situation    is    discussed    [XV. 
1.060]. 
Mav    29-30— The   first   meeting    of    the 
Coal    Mining   Electricians'    and   Me- 
chanics' Institute  IS  held  at  Charles- 
town,  W.  Va.    [XA'.  1.076]. 

June 

June  2— The  final  report  of  the  Can- 
adian   Fuel    Controller    is    presented 
to  the  Canadian  House  of  Corninons 
rXV     1.184] — Senator    Davis    intr9- 
duces    a    bill    in    the    Pennsylvania 
Senate   relative  to  mine-cave   condi- 
tions   in    the   anthracite    field    [XV, 
1.101]. 
lune     3 — The     Second     Pan-American 
Conference  begins  a  4-day  session  at 
Washington.    D.    C..    with    delegates 
from   North   and   South   America    m 
attendance  —  The    Pittsburgh    Coal 
Producers'   Association  holds  an  im- 
portant  meeting   at   Pittsburgh   dis- 
cussing the   present  and  future  coal 
situation  [XV,  1,102]. 
June  3   to  4— The  West  Virginia  Coal 
Mining  Institute  holds  Its  twentieth 
semi-annual  meeting  In  Huntington. 
W.  Va.,  at  Hotel  Frederick     Papers 
are  read  and  discussed  [X\',  1.018J. 
June      4 — The      Pennsylvania      Senate 
oa-sses  the  McConnell  bill  relating  to 
Insurance   [XV.  1.101]. 
June   4   to   -,— The  Western  branch   of 
the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  holds 
a  meeting  at  Nanalmo.  B.  C.   [xvi. 
66]. 
June   5— An   ignition  of  powder  takes 
place   on   a   man   trip  In    the  Balti- 
more tunnel  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.. 
nt   Wllkes-Barre.    Pa.:    ?=    "i*-"    '""^ 
their  lives  as  a  result   [XV.   1.07BJ. 
June    10 — The    annual    meeting   of    the 
West    Virginia    Coal    Association    Is 
held    at    Huntington.    W     Va  .    when 
nlTlcera  are  elected  and  the  question 
of    a    continuation    of    Government 
supenlslon    of   the   coal    Industry   IB 
discussed   (XV,   1,183]. 
June  11— The  employees  of  Vesta  No. 
5    of  the  Jones  &  I,auKhlln  company, 
return    to    work    after    a    strike    of 
eight   weeks   [XV.   1.173] 
jun,>  IR — A  Feoret  se.«slon  of  past  and 
preqent    chiefs    of    the    United    Mine 
Workers  of   America   Is  held   at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.   tXV,  1.172] 
June  16— After  a  strike  of  one  week, 
the  Norfolk  *  Western  Ry.  motive- 


power     employees    return    to    work 
[XV,  1,173]— A  strike  of  the  Feder- 
ation   of     Miners    of    Prance    takes 
place,  involving  all  the  mine  workers 
of    that    country,    on    a   question    of 
working  time    [XV,   1,132]. 
June  17 — The  Flynn  anti-sedition   bill 
is     defeated     in     the     Pennsylvania 
House      of      Representatives      [XV, 
1,183]. 
June    18 — The    Coal-mine    superinten- 
dents  of   Peoria,   Fulton   and   Taze- 
well counties,  Illinois,  meet  at  Can- 
ton,    perfect    an    organization    and 
elect   officers    [XVI,    36]. 
June  23 — The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  meeting  at   Atlantic  City  de- 
clares itself  in  favor  of  a  universal 
44-hour  week   [XV,   1,172]. 
June  23-24 — A  conference  of  prominent 
educators  is  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C  •  the  economic  and  business  train- 
ing    of     engineers     being     discussed 
[XVI,   65]. 
June  23-25 — The  coroner's  jury  sits  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  on  the  Baltimore 
tunnel   disaster  of  the   Hudson   Coal 
Co.     It  refuses  to   fix  the  blame  for 
the   accident    [XVI.    65-58]. 
June  25 — Bills  are  introduced  in  each 
house    of    Congress    proposing    that 
the  Federal    Department   of   the   In- 
terior   become    the    Department    of 
Public   Works    [XVI.    17]. 
June    26 — Jerome    Watson.    Chief    De- 
puty   and    Safety    Commissioner    of 
Mines    of    the    state    of    Ohio,    sends 
a    communication    to    the    operators 
and    miners    of    that    commonwealth 
relative    to    the    conveying    of    ex- 
plosives   into    mines     [XVI.    78] — A 
meeting   of   the   executive   board    of 
the  three  anthracite  districts  of  the 
United     Mine    Workers    is    held    at 
Wilkes-Barre,   Pa.,   to  decide  on  de- 
tails  of  the  next   tridistrict   conven- 
tion   [XVI.   25] 
June  26-28 — The  U.  M.  W.  conferences 
started    at   Atlantic   City   commence 
anew  at  Charleston,  W.   Va.    [XVI. 
64]. 
June    27 — The    sedition    bill    is   finally 
put   through  the  Pennsylvania   Leg- 
islature and  signed  by  the  governor. 
The    bill    amending    the    workmen  s 
compensation     law     is     also     signed 
[XVI       35] — Joint      conferences      of 
operators  and  mine  workersare  held 
in   the   .-Mabama   district    [XTVI.    64]. 
June    28 — The    signing    of    the    peace 

treaty  takes  pLice  in  Paris. 
June  30— The  Fuel  Administration 
passes  out  of  existence  [XVI.  21]  — 
An  explosion  occurs  in  the  No.  15 
mine  of  the  Rock  Island  Coal  Min- 
ing Co..  at  Alderson.  Okla^^  with  dis- 
astrous   consequences    [XVI,    7»J. 


July 


July  1— W.   A.   Hurst,   of  Williamson. 
W.    Va.,    dies    [XVI.    127]-W     G. 
Sharp,   president   of   U.    S.    Smelting. 
Refining    and    Mining    Co      dies    in 
Boston.    Mass.    [XVI.    2321— Amend- 
ments to  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act     of    Canada,    come    Into    effect. 
Thev    have    to    do    with   the    exami- 
nation   of    coal    mine    officials    and 
miners     [XVI.     78]. 
Julv     5— Kmployees      (3.000)      In     the 
Belleville  mining  district  of  Illinois, 
near    St.    Louis.    Mo.,    go    on    strike 
[X^'I.   284], 
Julv     7 — Three    men     are    killed     .'vnd 
seven  others  seriously  Injured  by  fall 
of  rock  and  earth  at  O'Neill  mine  of 
Pittsburgh    Coal    Co.,    near   Fayette 
City.  Pa.   [X-VI.  125]. 
Julv      7— Rockv     Mountain      Institute 
meets    at     Salt     T,ake    City.     U'ah_ 
Papers  are   read   and   discussed    and 
mines  visited  [XVI,  196]. 
Julv  8 — The  surface  plant  of  the  Hafer 
Washed  Coal  Co..  at  Cartervllle.  III., 
is  destroyed   by  fire   [XVI.   126]. 
Julv  !) — The  board  of  directors  of  the 
National     Coal     Association    hold     a 
meeting    In    Kansas    City,    at    which 
Important     questions    are    discussed 
rXVI    124] — Six  men  are  killed  and 
ten    others   are    seriously    Ininred    in 
explosion  at  colliery  of  T,ehlch  Coal 
&     Navigation     Co..     Lansford.     Pa. 
[X^T.    125]. 
,Tuly  8-11 — The  tenth  annual  meeting  of 


the     Mine     Inspectors'     Institute    of 
America  is  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
[XVI,   144]. 
July   14 — The  agreements  entered  into 
with     the     War     Trade     Board     by 
parties  in  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  sale  or  delivery  of  coal, 
coke    and    oils,   are    cancelled    [XVI, 
155]. 
July   15 — The   Leggetts   Creek  colliery 
of   the  Hudson    Coal    Co.,    Scranton. 
Pa.,    is    purchased    by    syndicate    of 
Boston     and     Cleveland     capitalists 
[XVI,  170]. 
July  17 — Some  2,500  miners  strike  at 
the    mines    of    the    Central    Coal    & 
Coke    Co.,    in    Missouri    and    Kansas 
cXVI,   200]. 
July    18 — The     Commissioner    of    In- 
ternal     Revenue      announces      that 
?1. 600. 000    will    be    returned    to    ex- 
porters   of     coal     [XVI.     I.''i4] — An 
explosion    of    gas    at    the    Carswell 
mine  of   the  Houston    Collieries   Co.. 
near    Welch.     W.     Va.,     causes     the 
death    of    six    men    [XVI.    191] — An 
investigation    to    determine    whether 
the  steady  advance   in   the  price  of 
coal  since  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice is  due  to  economic  causes  or  to 
profiteering,  is  proposed  in  a  resolu- 
tion    introduced    in    the    Senate    by 
Senator      Frellnghuysen,      of      New 
Jersey. 
Julv  21 — The  increase  of  six  shillings 
($1  50)    per   ton   on   price  of  coal    in 
Great     Britain      comes     into     effect 
[XVI.   158] — Announcement  is  made 
of    the    retirement    of    F.    J.    Hayes 
from    the   presidency    of    the   United 
Mine  Workers    [XVI,   243]. 
Julv     22 — The     operators     and     mine 
workers  of  the  New  River.  W.   Va., 
field  hold  a  conference  at  Charleston 
[XVI.    200] — The    Attorney    General 
of  Pennsylvania  hands  down  an  im- 
portant  ""boundary    pillar"    decision 
[XVL  209]. 
July  24 — Governor  Sproul.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania approves  the  amendments  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation   Insurance 
acts     [XTVI.     209] — Senator    Lenrnot 
introduces  a  bill  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
to    provide    for    the    leasing    of    coal 
deposits  owned  bv  this  country  out- 
side of  .Alaska   [TTVI.  240] — Senator 
Lenroot     introduces     a     hill     in     the 
Senate  at  Wa.shington  to  provide  for 
the     disposal     of     non-metalliferous 
mineral      deposits      owned      by      the 
United  States  separate  from  the  stir- 
face  of  the   lands  wherein    they  lie. 
and  for  other  purposes    [XA'I.    240]. 
July     25 — The     Oklahoma     Coal     Pro- 
ducers'   Association    holds    a    special 
session   at   McAlester.    Okla  .    to   dis- 
cuss fuel  oil  competition   [XVI.  253] 
— The  strike  of  the  miners  of  Great 
Britain    (with   the    exception   of   the 
Yorkshire  men)    ends    FXVI.    199]  — 
District      1.     of     the     TTnited     Mine 
Workers    of   America,    holds    an    im- 
portant   meeting    at    Scranton.    Pa. 
[XVI.    243]. 


August 

_,\ug    1  —  \  wage  inrrea*;e  is  announced 
in  the  Pocahontas  field  of  West  Vir- 
ginia   [XVI.    284] — The    S-hour    day 
goes    Into    effect    in    the    Pocahontas 
field    [XVI.    284] — The  operators   of 
the    Tug   River    field    meet    in    Blue- 
field.  W.  Va..  and  adUist  their  scale 
of  wages  to  that  of  Pocahontas  field 
[XVI.  284]. 
Aug.      4 — President      Kenney     finishes 
conference  with   operators   at   Buck- 
hannon   and   Adrian.  W    Va..  a  new 
contract  being  slened  by  all  hut  one 
company   [XVI.  284]. 
Aug    6 — After  this   date  production  of 
coal   Is   entirely  susnended    at   mines 
on  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R  R    pending 
settlement  of  shonmen  strike  on  the 
railroad    [XVI.    293]. 
Aug     7 — .^n    explosion    occurs    at    the 
Welrwond    mine    of    the    New    River 
R  Pncahontns  Consolidated  Coal  Co  , 
In  Favette  Countv   W    Va  .  In  which 
sevenmen  are  killed  [XVI.  294]. 
Aug    8 — The   policy   committee   of   the 
ITnlted  Mine  Workers  reports  It  has 
prepared      recommendations      to     be 
pre.sented    to   the   convention    of    the 
union  In  Clpve'and.  Ohio,  In  Septem- 
ber   [XAT,   283]. 
/Vug    12 The  U.   S.  War  T/ibor  Board 
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meets  at  New  York  City  and  formal- 
ly ends  its  existence — The  Yorltshire 
Miners'  Council  of  Kngland  recom- 
mends a  return  to  worli.  which  is 
accepted  by  all  but  the  men  In  the 
West  Yorkshire  section  [XVI.  331] 
—Mine  cave  in  West  Soranton 
buries  boy  causing  his  death.  Pub- 
lic action  is  tiil\en  in  the  matter 
[XVI,  340]. 

Aug.  13 — Convention  of  United  Mine 
Workers'  District  12.  is  held  at 
Belleville,  111.  [XVI.  331]— The 
Yorkshire  miners  in  England  vote  to 
return  to  work.  These  200,000 
miners  held  out  after  the  majority 
of  the  mine  employees  of  Great 
Britain  had  returned  to  work  on 
July    25. 

Aug-  14-15 — Shopmen  of  C.  &  O.  re- 
turn to  work  making  it  possible  for 
mines  to  resume  operation  [XVI, 
341] — Walker  D.  Hincs  sends  let- 
ter to  Vice  President  Marshall 
touching  on  congressional  inquiry 
into  coal  situation  [XVI,  267] — The 
Williamson,  or  Thacker,  W.  Va., 
non-union  field  decides  to  advance 
wages  and  shorten  hours  to  eight 
per    day    [XVI.    372]. 

Aug.  18 — An  explosion  occurs  in  the 
Oakview  mine  of  the  Oakdal**  Coal 
Co..  in  Colorado,  in  which  18  men 
are  killed  [XVI,  385]— The  C.  & 
O.  moves  empties  to  mines  in  its 
territory  following  resumption  of 
work  by  shopmen    [XVI,   383]. 

Aug.  19 — Districts  1,  7  and  9,  United 
Mine  Workers,  meet  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.    [XVI.   372]. 

Aug.  20 — Committee  of  Guyan,  W.  Va.. 
operators  appeals  to  manager  of 
Eastern  Car  Pool  for  better  car 
supply    [XVI.    383]. 

Aug.  21 — Employees  at  Plymouth  dis- 
trict of  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  field,  go  on  strike 
[XVI,  414] — The  operators'  associa- 
tion of  the  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  field 
meet  to  discuss  wage  situation 
[XVI.  455]. 

Aug.  22 — The  scale  committee  makes 
its  report  to  the  convention  of 
United  Mine  Workers'  Districts  1.  7 
and  9,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa,  [XVI, 
412]. 

Aug.  25 — President  Wilson  Issues 
statement  referring  to  threatened 
strike  of  railway  shopmen  [XVI. 
431]. 

Aug.  26 — Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads Walker  D.  Hines  issues  state- 
ment (supplementing  his  statement 
of  Aug.  14)  concerning  the  coal-car 
supply  [XA'I.  4431— J.  D  A.  Mor- 
row gives  important  testimony  be- 
fore Senate  committee  conducting 
inquiry  into  the  coal  situation  [XTVI, 
366] — Walter  Nesbit,  of  Illinois 
United  Mine  workers.  Issues  ultima- 
tum to  striking  locals  to  return  to 
work  or  be  expelled    [XVI.   414]. 

Aug.  30 — Fire  destroys  surface  plant 
of  Springside  mine  of  Smith-TjOhr 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Pana,  III.  [XVI, 
468]. 


September 


Sept.  1 — International  mine-rescue  and 
first-aid  contest  takes  place  at  Nan- 
aimo.  B.  C.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Vancouver  Island  Mine  Safety 
Association  [XVI.  577] — Employees 
of  Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co.  re- 
ceive an  advance  of  25c.  a  day 
[Xr\-I,  467]. 

Sept.  3 — H.  Y  Saint,  head  of  the  ex- 
port coal  department  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  appears  before  the 
Senate  Committee  investigating  the 
coal  situation  ['STVl,  451]. 

Sept.  5 — William  C.  Redfield.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  hands  In  his 
resignation  to  President  Wilson. 
Follows  failure  of  Industrial  Board 
(organized  by  Redfield)  to  stabilize 
prices — Grievance  Committee  of 
Powderly.  No.  1.  and  Jermyn  col- 
lieries, at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  meet 
with  Hudson  Coal  Co.  officials  with- 
out securing  concessions,  and  order 
general  suspension  at  all  mines  of 
the    company    [XV^T.    455]. 

Sept.  6 — Miners  at  larger  operations 
on  Kanawha  &  Michigan  RR..  on 
Kanawha  River.  W.  Va .  start  an 
invasion   of  Guyan   Valley.      Miners 


from  other  nearby  points  start  for 
points  In  Uoone  and  iMgun  coun- 
ties. Action  taken  by  Governor 
Cornwall  of  West  Virginia  [XVI, 
455,    456], 

Sept.  8 — Most  of  miners  who  marcbed 
to  points  in  Guyan  Valley,  W  Va 
back  to  work  [XVI.  466] — Governor 
Cornwall  issues  a  statement  relative 
to  further  disorders  of  recent 
Guyan  Valley  raid  order  [XVI,  4'J8] 
— Some  20,000  men  of  30  mining 
plants  of  Hudson  Coal  Co:,  In 
Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  Valley, 
Pa.,  go  out  on  strike  [XVI,  4661 — 
An  order  Is  issued  to  start  strike 
of  mine  workers  of  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  &  Western  RR  Co.. 
Coal  Department,  to  take  effect  on 
Sept,  9   [XVI,  498]. 

Sept.  !) — Convention  of  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  meets  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  formulate  a  watre 
scale  [XVl,  454] — John  Mitchell 
dies  at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital 
in  New  York  City  [XVI,  .491] — The 
Twenty-seventh  Consecutive  and 
Fourth  Biennial  Convention  of 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
meets  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  [XVI, 
496-7]. 

Sept.  10 — Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee considers  export  coal  situa- 
tion   [XVI,  492-3]. 

Sept.  11 — The  locals  of  men  employed 
by  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  vote  to  go 
hack  to  work  on  Sept.  13  [X'VI, 
498]. 

Sept.  12 — The  committee  on  Railroad 
Relations  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation and  representatives  of  the 
U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  held 
a  session  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.    [XVI.   552]. 

Sept.  15 — The  mine  workers  of  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.  return  to  work 
{XVI,   639], 

Sept.  17 — The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  mine  workers  return  to 
work    [XVI,    539]. 

Sept.  22 — Investigation  starts  relative 
to  conditions  in  Guyan  field  in  W. 
Va.  :  also  rafd  of  Boone  County  by 
mine  workers  [XVI,  539] — The 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  meets  at 
the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago.  111. 
[XVI.  606] — Arthur  H.  Storrs  dies 
at  Pelham  Manor.  N.  Y.  His  home 
was  at  Scranton,  Pa.    [XVI,  696]. 

Sept.  25 — The  Chicago  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineer  concludes  Its 
sessions    [XVI.    609]. 

Sept.  29 — The  Pittsburgh  station  build- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  dedi- 
cated formally  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Many  notables  present — Anthracite 
operators  grant  the  demands  of  their 
miners  to  pav  war-scale  wages  until 
Mar.  31.  192  0.  This  action  elimi- 
nates the  probability  of  a  general 
strike  in  the  anthracite  fields  on 
Nov.    1    [XVI,    611]. 

Sept.  30 — The  preliminary  mine-rescue 
contests  of  the  national  first-aid  and 
mine-rescue  meet  is  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,,  in  conjunction  with 
dedication  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
building    [XVI.    614]. 


October 

Oct.  1 — The  finals  of  mine-rescue  com- 
petition of  the  national  first-aid  and 
mine-rescue  meet  is  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  dedi- 
cation of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  build- 
ings   [XVI.    615]. 

Oct.  1  to  4 — The  Eighth  Annual  Safety 
Congress  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  is  held  nt  Hotel  Stafler. 
Cleveland,  Ohio    [XVI,   618  to  623]. 

Oct.  10 — The  operatives  of  the  Cen- 
tral Competitive  district  meet  (at 
Hotel  Believue-Stratford.  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa  )  with  the  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  .America,  in  a  wage  conference 
[XVI.  657]. 

Oct.  12 — The  wage  conference  of  the 
Central  Competitive  district  and  of- 


ficials  of  the   United   Mine  Workers 
of  America,  at  Philadelphia,  adjourn 

witlioui   huving  come   to   any   aKree- 

ment  [XVI.  657 J. 

Oct.  15 — An  order  is  issued  to  mum- 
bers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  In  the  bituminous  reKlons 
of  the  Unitc<l  Sla<M.  to  cease  work 
at  midnight  of  Oct.  31.  1919  [XVI. 
''''"J  -Secretary  of  Uil.or  W.  U. 
Wilson  Bununons  John  L.  Lewis,  act- 
ing president  of  U.  M.  W.,  and 
Thomas  T.  Brewster,  Hpokesman  of 
the  bituminous  coal  operators,  to 
meet  him  on  Oct.   17   [XVI,  657]. 

Oct.  17 — A  conference  Is  held  at  Wash- 
mgton.  D.  C,  between  W.  B.  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  Labor  ;  John  L.  Lewis, 
acting  president  of  U.  M.  W  • 
Thomas  T.  Brewster,  representing 
the  C09.I  operators  of  the  Central 
Competitive  district.  A  meeting  is 
called  for  Oct.  21.  1919.  to  debate 
the  issue  In  question  [XVI.  690]. 

Oct.  21-25 — Operators  meet  mine 
workers  in  conference  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  as  agreed  at  the  Oct.  17 
conference   [XVI.   690  to   691]. 

Oct.  24 — From  3,000  to  5.000  miners 
meet  at  Charleston.  W.  Va..  and  dis- 
cuss Invasion  of  Guyan  field.  Gover- 
nor Cornwall  wires  acting  president 
John  L.  Lewie,  of  the  Unite.l  Mine 
Workers,  in  regard  to  invasion  The 
last  Government  effort  to  avert  the 
coal  strike  fails  Even  an  appeal 
from  President  Wilson  to  the  opera- 
tors and  miners  in  conference  at 
Washington,  brings  no  results. 

Oct.  25 — President  Wilson  Issues 
statement  saying  a  coal  strike  would 
be  considered  a  grave  moral  and 
legal  wrong  against  the  Government 
and  that  the  law  will  be  enforced 
The  President  requests  that  the 
strike  order  be  recalle<I — Numerous 
strikes  are  on  In  District  11  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca. This  includes  most  of  Indiana's 
coal   fields. 

Oct.  28 — William  Beury,  a  prominent 
coal  operator  of  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, dies  at  his  home  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.   [XVI.  764]. 

Oct.  29 — Fire  starts  in  mine  No.  2  of 
the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.. 
at  Amsterdam.  Ohio.  As  a  result. 
20  men  lose  their  lives ;  thousands  of 
dollars  are  lost  [XVT.  792] — A  con- 
ference of  the  International  Execu- 
tive Board.  Scale  Committee  and 
district  presidents  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  takes 
place  in  Indianapolis.  Ind..  to  con- 
sider the  strike  situation,  especially 
President  Wilson's  request  that  the 
strike  order  be  recalled.  District 
presidents  and  Scale  Committee 
leave  for  their  homes  to  direct  the 
strike. 

Oct.  30 — The  Executive  Board  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
continues  in  session  at  Indianapo- 
lis. Ind. 

Oct.  31 — The  executive  committee  of 
the  Central  Competitive  field  meets 
in  conference  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  to 
take  action  on  the  nation-wide  strike 
scheduled  for  midnight.  The  confer- 
ence then  adjourns — Troops  are  se- 
cretly moved  to  strategic  points  in 
coal  .states  to  be  affected  bv  strike 
order  at  midnight — Federal  Judge 
A  B.  Anderson  issues  a  temporarv 
restraining  order  to  prevent  union 
officials  from  Issuing  Instructions  to 
union  members  relative  to  the  strike 
or  paying  strike  benefits  from  union 
funds.  This  order  is  Issued  at  re- 
quest of  special  assistant  U.  S.  At- 
torney General  A.  B.  Ames. 


November 

Nov.  1 — Union  mine  workers  In  the 
bituminous  coal  regions  of  the 
United  States  go  out  on  strike  start- 
ing at  midnight  of  Oct  31-Nov  1 
Non-union  mines  working  at  top 
speed  throughout  the  countrv,  .Ac- 
cording to  state  the  situation  Is  as 
follows:  Pennsylvania,  three-fifths 
working;  West  Virginia,  over  one- 
half  working:  Virginia,  working- 
Kentucky,  under  half  working:  Ohio 
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Indiana  and  Illinois,  all  mines  close : 
Tennessee,  not  working ;  Alabama, 
mainly  working ;  mines  in  South- 
west close  down  (except  New  aiexi- 
co)  ;  Colorado,  indefinite;  Utah, 
working ;  Washington  mines  close 
down — Director  General  Hines.  of 
the  Ii;\ilroad  Administration.  Issues 
war-time  priorities  order  for  coal 
shipment. 

Xov.  2 — Pennsylvania  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  holds  a  meeting  in 
Pittsburgh  and  aulhorlzes  its  execu- 
tive council  to  call  a  state-wide 
strike  to  enforce  a  change  in  the 
policy  and  laws  of  the  state. 

Xov.  5 — President  Wil.son  authorizes 
Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield.  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator, to  regulate  the  price,  distri- 
bution, production,  sales,  shipment, 
apportionment  and  stora^  of  all 
coal,   including  anthracite  and   coke 

Xov.  9 — The  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
pledges  to  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, the  full  support  of  its  members 
in  the  bituminous  coal  strike.  Com- 
ment on  this  action  Is  made  in  ad- 
dress by  Charles  Piez    [XVI.   882]. 

Xov.  10 — The  offlcials  and  executive 
board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  .\merica  meet  at  Indianapolis,  to 
take  action  as  to  whether  they 
would  comply  with  the  order  of 
Federal  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  to 
call   off  the  coal  strike 

Xov.  II — Thomas  T.  Brewster,  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  bituminous  coal  operators  of  the 
Central  Competitive  field,  asks  .lohn 
Ij.  Lewis,  acting  president  of  U  M. 
W..  and  its  wage  scale  committee, 
to  meet  the  scale  committee  of  the 
operators  at  Washington.  D.  C.  on 
Xov.  17.  to  negotiate  a  contt-act — 
The  general  committee  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  meeting 
in  Indianapolis,  decides  at  an  ear'v 
hour  this  morning,  to  comply  with 
the  mandate  of  the  court  to  with- 
draw the  strike  order.  This  order  is 
mailed  to  the  various  locals  through- 
out the  country  before  6  P.M.  today 
as  per  the  order  of  the  court — A 
conference  proposed  by  T.  T.  Brew- 
ster is  declined  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  who  accept  an  invitation  of 
SecretarT.-  of  Labor  Wilson  to  meet 
the  bituminous  operators  of  the 
countrv  at  Washington.  D.  C,  on 
Nov.    14. 

Xov.  13^The  State  of  North  Dakota 
operates  the  lignite  mines  of  the 
state.  Operators  and  miners  from 
all  districts  report  to  Governor 
Fr-izier. 

Xov.  14 — Secretary  of  Labor  William 
B.  Wilson,  representing  the  Federal 
Government,  opens  the  conference 
of  operators  an(J  miners  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  He  submits  a  definite 
plan. 

Nov.  15 — Operators  and  miners  in  con- 
ference at  Washington  reach  an 
agreement  to  negotiate  a  new  wage 
contract  through  scale  committees 
of  the  Central  Competitive  field. 

Nov.  17 — Judge  W.  L  Menssle  of  the 
district  court,  at  Bismarck.  X'.  D.. 
hears  petition  for  injunction  com- 
manding State  of  North  Dakota  to 
refrain  from  operating  plant  of 
Washburn  I-ignite  Coal  Co.  at  Wil- 
ton— The  State  of  .Kansas  takes 
over  all  its  coal  mines  under  a  re- 
celvtrsbip  plan.  The  receivership 
is  based  on  the  state's  right  to  pro- 
tect Its  citizens  I'nder  the  court's 
order,  the  receivers  will  have  full 
charge  of  production,  sales  and  dis- 
tribution of  coal  from  the  Kansas 
mines — The  twenty-second  annual 
ponv^^ntion  of  the  ,\merlcan  "Mining 
f  :-rr-ss  assembles  at  the  Exposl- 
I'.ulldlng.  St.  Ix)uls.  Mo.,  thft 
1  'o  \:ist  until  Friday,  Xov.  21 
IXVl,    797], 

Nov.  20 — Operators  In  conference  with 
miners  at  Washington.  D.  C,  offer 
iSc.  a  ton  and  20  per  cent  day -wage 
increase  to  miners 

Nov.  21 — At  operators  and  miners 
wage  conference  at  Washington, 
miners  reject  20  per  cent  wage-in- 
rrea.**e    offer    of    operators.       Miners 


propose  40  per  cent  increase  instead 
of  liO  and  drop  30-hour  week  de- 
mand. Operators  reject  miners'  new 
demands  and  withdraw  their  20  per 
cent    increase   offer. 

Xov.  22 — The  State  of  Xorth  Dakota 
surrenders  control  of  the  Washburn 
Lignite  Coal  Co.'s  mines  at  Wilton, 
as  per  order  of  N.  D.  Supreme 
Court. 

Xov.  22 — Secretary  of  Labor  W.  B. 
Wilson  makes  public  his  offer  of 
'~7.12c.  a  ton  increase  in  mining 
rates;  an  increase  of  $1  58  in  day's 
wages  ;  an  increase  in  yard  and  dead 
work  of  31.61  per  cent.  The  opera- 
tors reject  this  offer  and  the  mmers 
accept  it.  The  offer  was  submitted 
on  Xov.   19. 

Xov.  24 — Former  Secretary  William 
G.  McAdoo.  of  the  Treasury,  wires 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  to  let 
operators  stand  increase  in  miners' 
wages,  as  operators  made  profits  as 
high  as  ;3.000  per  cent  during  1917. 
as  shown  by  income  tax  returns. 
Also  that  earnings  of  100  to  300 
per  cent  on  capital  stock  were  not 
imcommon. 

Xov.  25t— Two  meetings  are  held  by 
the  Cabinet  during  the  day,  at  which 
the  coal  situation  is  discussed  ;  ad- 
journment is  taken  tmtil  next  day 
when  the  subject  will  be  taken  up 
again.  Operators  and  miners  meet 
and  adjourn  to  await  outcome  of 
Cabinet    meeting. 

Xov.  26 — Tipple  of  the  Washburn  Lig- 
nite Coal  Co..  at  Wilton.  N.  D.. 
burns  to  the  ground  [XVI.  905] — 
Henry  D.  Merrill,  pioneer  coal  oper- 
ator and  iron  manufacturer  dies  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Birm- 
ingham. Ala.,  at  85  years  of  age 
[XVI,  906]. 

Xov.  27 — Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield  proposes 
14  per  cent  increase  in  miners' 
wages  without  increase  in  price  of 
coal ;  operators  accept  terms  and 
miners  reject  them.  Garfield  offer 
is  backed  by  the  Covernment.  Ne- 
gotiations between  operators  and 
miners  at  Washington,  come  to  an 
end.  • 

Xov  28 — A  committee  of  coal  opera- 
tors at  Washington.  D.  C  notifies 
operators  to  post  notice  of  increase 
in  wages  as  ordered  by  the  Govern- 
ment   [XVI.    857].  s, 

Xov.  30 — Governors  of  Illinois.  Indi- 
ana. Iowa,  Jlissouri.  Oklahoma.  Ten- 
nessee and  Kansas  meet  in  Chicago 
and  agree  on  state  and  Federal  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  coal  situation. 


December 

Dec.  1 — The  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  In- 
stitute is  held  at  Huntington.  W.  Va. 
Two  davs  are  given  to  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers,  business 
and  election  of  oflicers  [XVI.  826] 
— Production  of  coal  in  the  strip 
mines  of  Pittsburg.  Kan.,  begins 
Volunteer  workers  are  protected  by 
troops  Letter  of  J.  D  .\.  Morrow 
to  .«iecretarv  of  the  Treasury  Carter 
Glass,  relative  to  profits  of  coal 
operators  in  1917.  Is  made  public 
[XV'I.  S92] — Concerted  action  by 
governors  of  six  central  western 
states  is  postponed  for  one  week 
and  conference  agrees  to  meet  again 
in  St.  Ix>uis.  Plan  of  governors  Is 
stated  to  Include  pooling  of  coal 
mined  by  nation. 

Dec  2 — H  C.  Frick  dies  at  his  home 
In  New  York  Citv  at  the  age  of  70 
years    [XVI.    835]. 

Dec.  3 — Information  charging  criminal 
contempt  of  court  Is  filed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  before  .Tud.Te 
A.  B.  .Xnderson.  in  the  U  S  District 
Court  at  Indianapolis  Ind  .  against 
84  in'ernnlinnai  and  dlsir'ct  officers 
of  the  United  >'lne  Workers  of 
.■\merlca  Violation  of  Judge  Ander- 
son's nntt-mlne  strike  Injunction  Is 
charged. 

Dee  3  and  4 — The  annual  session  of 
the  Coil  Mining  Institute  of  .America 
Is  held  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Paper.s 
are   read   and   discussed ;    a   banquet 


is    held    and    ollicers    elected    [XVI, 
839], 

Dec.  5 — Governor  James  M.  Cox,  of 
Ohio,  holds  conference  at  Colun^bus, 
at  which  operators  and  miners  make 
statements  regarding  the  coal-strike 
situation.  The  governor  makes  an 
effort  to  have  mines  reopened.  He 
proposes  25  per  cent  increase  in 
wages. 

Dec.  6 — The  Fuel  Administration  is- 
sues an  order  (effective  Dec.  8)  rela- 
tive  to  prices  of  coke  [XVl,  875]. 

Dec.  9— The  general  committee  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
meets  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  con- 
sider President  Wilson's  proposal 
for  ending  the  coal  strike.  "The  plan 
is  kept  secret. 

Dec.  10 — The  general  committee  of  the 
United  Mine  Worl^ers  of  America, 
in  session  at  Indianapolis,  votes  to 
accept  President  Wilson's  proposal 
for  immediate  return  to  work  pend- 
ing final  settlement,  of  the  contro- 
versy with  operators,  by  a  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  him. 
Telegrams  are  sent  out  to  4.000 
locals  of  the  union,  by  olHcials  of 
U.  M.  W.,  instructing  these  men  to 
return  to  work  immediately  on  a 
basis  of  an  increase  of  14  per  cent 
in  wages. 

Dec.  12 — The  operators  of  central 
Pennsylvania  issue  a  statement  pro- 
testing the  manner  of  settling  the 
coal  strike  [XVI,  935] — Joseph  B. 
Dickson,  a  prominent  anthr.acite 
coal  operator,  dies  at  the  Post- 
t^raduate  Hospital,  in  New  York 
Citv,  following  an  operation  [XVI. 
9  47] — Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield.  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator, hands  in  his  resignation 
to   President   Wilson. 

Dec.  13 — Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield's  resigna- 
tion, as  Fuel  Administrator,  is  ac- 
cepted by  President  Wilson.  Dr. 
Garfield  objects  to  term-s  of  strike 
settlement  :  he  objects  to  make  up 
of  board  of  arbitration  and  increase 
in  price  of  coal,  the  latter  of  which 
is  possible. 

Dec.  20 — President  Wilson  appoints 
commission  of  three  to  carry  out  the 
Government's  plan  to  settle  the  soft 
coal  strike.  The  following  were 
named:  Henry  M.  Robinson.  Pasa- 
dena. Cal..  representing  the  public ; 
.Tohn  P.  White,  representing  tile 
miners ;  Rembrant  Peale.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  operators. 

Dec.  22 — .\lexander  How.it.  president 
of  the  Kansas  district  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  is  re- 
manded to  jail  by  U.  S  District 
,Tudge  Anderson,  of  Indianapolis, 
charged  with  contempt*  of  court  in 
furthering  the  coal  strike  in  Kansas. 

Dec.  23 — A  statement  from  Phil  H. 
Pena.  spokesman  for  the  operators 
of  the  Central  Competitive  field, 
notes  that  the  attitude  of  the  oper- 
ators has  not  been  changed  since 
they  agreed  to  a  plan  similar  to 
President  Wilson's  scheme  for  set- 
tling the  miner's  wage  controversy. 
The  operators  will  abide  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  President,  hut  believe  they 
should  have  been  consulted  before 
the  plan  was  presented  to  the 
miners — Alexander  Ilowat.  presi- 
dent of  the  Kans.ns  district  of  l^. 
M  "W..  is  released  from  jail  and  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Kansas,  on  agree- 
ing to  call  o!T  the  strike  of  miners 
in  his  district  and  to  order  the 
miners  back   to  work. 

Dec.  29 — Coal  onerators  from  the  Cen- 
tral Competitive  field  confer  In  Chi- 
cago, and  declare  tbev  will  assume 
no  increase  In  miners'  wages  above 
the  14  per  cent  granted  In  the  strike 
settlement,  unless  the  cunml^^sion 
sliould  shoulder  the  responsibility 
of  the  inereased  price  to  the  con- 
sumer— The  commission,  appointed 
bv  the  President  tn  settle  the  con- 
troversv  between  the  operators  and 
the  miners,  meets  In  Washington 
and  mans  ou*  proeram  for  its  work  ; 
Kenrv  M.  Robinson  Is  chairman 
Henrlnp-o  relative  *o  wages  and 
nrlcos  wl'l  he  started  on  Jan.  12.  In 
Washington. 
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Current  Prices— Materials  &  Supplies 


IRON  AND  STEEL 


PIG  IRON — Quotations  compiled   by  the   Matthew   Addy 
Department  of  Commerce  Committee  ftJchedule. 

Current 
CINCINNATI 

No.  1  Southern »39. 10 

Northern  Basic 38.  20 

Southern  Ohio  No.  2 40.  80 

NEW  YORK,  Tidewater  delivery 

2X  Virginia  (silicon  2.25  to  2.75) 45.65 

Southern  No.  2  (silicon  2.25  to  2.75) 43.20 

BIRMINGHAM 

No.  2  Foundry 

PHILADELPHIA 

Kaatern  Pa 

\'ir^inia  No.  2 

Basic -  -  .  -    -  ^ 

Grey  Forge 39.  50* 

CHICAGO 

No.  2  Foundry  Local 

No.  2  Foundry  Southern 

PITTSBURGH,  including  freight  charge  from  the 
Valley 

No.  2  Foundry  Valley 

Basic 

Beasemer 


Company  as    per 

One  Month  Ago 

$36.60 
31.05 
31.55 

39.40 
41.40 


35.50 

42.50* 
40.00* 
40.00t 


40.00 
40.50 


33,00 

38.10* 
39.10* 
34.60t 
34.60* 

36.25 
38.00 


39  40 
36.40 
37.40 


34.40 
35.40 


*  F.  o.  b.  furnace. 


t  Delivered. 


STRUCTURAL  M.\TERIAL— The  following  are  the  base  prices,  fob.  mill, 

Pittsburgh,  together  with  the  quotations  per   100  lb.  from  warehouses  at  the 
places  named : 

. New  York , 

Mill                             OneY'ear  St.               Chi- 

Pittsburgh    Current            -Ago  Louis             cago 

Beams,  3  to  15iu $2.45         $3  47           $4   27  $3  54            $3   47 

Channels,  3  to  15  in 2.45            3   47              4.27  3.54              3.47 

Angles.  3  to  6  in,  Jin.  thick.      2.45            3  47              4  27  3.54              3.47 

Tecs.  3  in.  and  larger 2.45            3.47              4  27  3.54              3  47 

Plates 2.65            3.67              4.52  3.54              3.67 

B.\R  IRON — Prices  in  cents  per  pound  at  cities  named  are  as  follows: 

Pittsburgh      Cincinnati        St.  Louis  Denver        Birmingham 


2.75 


3.50 


3  44 


4.30 


NAILS — Prices  per  keg  from  warehouse  in  cities  named; 

Mill  St.  Birming-        San 

Pittsburgh     Louis        Denver     Chicago        ham       Francisco      Dallas 

Wire $3.25         $3.90         $4  90         $3.90         $5.25         $5.25         $5.00 

Cut 4.925         5.40  5  61  5.50  6.65  6.40 

TRACK  SUPPLIES— The  following  prices  are  base  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pitt.i- 
burgh  for  carload  lots,  together  with  tjhe  warehouse  prices  at  the  places  named; 

'2'      s      -i      «o       s      ^ 

.t;  -5  ^         g°i:=         S 

6.  O         m        cc  e'"        Q 

Standard     railroad     spikes     i^-iu. 

and  larger $3.35  $4.27  $4.44  $5.65   $4.50  $5.05 

Track  bolls 4.35  5.17  Prem.     6.65     6.00     6  05 

Standard  section  angle  bars 3.00  4.22  Prem.     4.60     ....     4.40 

COLD    FINISHED    STEEL— Warehouse  prices  are  as  follows; 

New  Y'ork      Chicago       Cleveland       St.  Louis 
Roimd  shafting  or  screw  stock,  per 

lOOlb.base $5.00  $4  90  $4  75  $5.00 

Flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  per 

1001b  base 5.50  5.40  5.50 

HORSE  AND  MULE  SHOES— Warehouse  prices  per  100  lb.  in  cities  named: 

Mill  Cin-  Birm- 

Pittsburgb   cinnati      Chicago    St.  Louis     Denver    ingham 

Straight $5.75         $7.50         $6.50         $7.00         $8.15         $7.00 

Assorted 5.85  7.50  6.50-7.00  7.25  8.40  7.25 

Cincinnati — Horseshoe  nails  sell  for  $4.50  to  $5  per  25-lb.  box. 

CAST-IRON  PIPE — The  following  are  prices  per  net  ton  for  carload  lots; 

. New  York . 

One  Month      One 
Current      Ago       Y'car.\go    Chicago 

4in $65.30     $65.30       $70.70       $69. « 

6in.andover..      62.30       62.30         67.70         66.80 
Gas  pipe  and  1 6-f  t.  lengths  are  $  1  per  ton  extra. 

STEEL  R.\IL.S — The  following  quotations  are  per  ton  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  for  carload  or  larger  lots.  For  less  than  carload  lots  5c.  per  100  lb.  is 
charged  extra: 

. Pittsburgh 

Current 
Standard  Bessemer  rails.    $45.00 
Standard openhearth rails   47.00 
Light  rails.    8tol01b. ..        2.58!* 
Light  rails,  12  to  141b.  ..        2.54* 
Light  rails.  25  to  451b.  ..        2.45* 
•Per  100  lb. 


St.      San  Fran- 
Louis        Cisco        Dallas 
$61.00     $83.55     $70  30 
58.00       80.55       67.30 


One 

One 

Y  ear  Ago 

Current 

Year  Ago 

$55.00 

$45.00 

$65.00 

57.00 

47.00 

67.00 

3.13* 

2.585* 

3.13)* 

3.09* 

2.54* 

3.09* 

3.00* 

2.45* 

5.00* 

OLD  MATERIAL  —The  prices  following  are  per  firofs  ton  paid  to  dealera  and 
producers  in  New  York.  In  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  quotations  are  per  net 
ton  and  cover  delivery  at  the  buyer's  works,  including  freight  transit  r  charges : 

New  York  Chicago  St,  Louis 

No.  I  railroad  wrought $28,00  $24  00  $23  00 

Stove  plate 21.00  27  00  27.00 

No.  1  machiner>' cast 32.00  33.50  30  00 

Machine  shop  turnings , 1 5  00  10   50  13.00 

Cast  borings    17.00  12.50  11.50 

Railroad  malleable  cast 23.00  25.00  23.00 

COAL  BIT  STEEL — Warehouse  price  per  pound  is  as  follows: 
New  York  Ciricinnati  Birtnlngham  St.  Louis  Denver 

$0.12  $0.16)  $0   18  $0.11  $0.18i 


DRILL  STEEL- 


Solid .  .  . 
Hollow. 


-Warehouse  price  per  pound: 

New  York       St.  Louis 

14c.  13o. 

17c, 


Birmingham 
15c. 


Denve 
l5o. 
220. 


PIPE — 7'hc  following  discounts  are  fur  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh;    basing 
card  of  Jan.  I,  1919  for  steel  pipe  and  for  iron  pipe: 


Inches 

i,  iandi,, 

i 

S  to3 


2)  to  6 53) 


Steel 
Black 
50)% 
54)% 
57)% 

50i% 

■"■% 


BUTT  WELD 


Galvanized 

24% 
40% 

44% 


Inches 

3  to  1) 


Iron 
Black 

30)% 


Galvanised 
•       23J% 


LAP  WELD 

35%  2 32)% 

41%  2)  to  4 34)% 


BUTT  WELD,  EXTRA  STRONG  PLAIN  ENDS 

i.Jandj 46)%  29%  Jtol) 39)% 

) 51)%  39% 

itoli 55)%  43% 


LAP  WELD, 

2 48)% 

2jto4 51)% 

4!  to  6 50)% 

Stocks  discounts  in  cities  named  are  as  follows 


EXTRA  STRONG  PLAIN  ENDS 

37%  2 33)% 

40%  2ito4 35)% 

39%  4)  to  6 34)% 


m 


24)% 


20)% 
234% 
22)% 


. —  New  York—  ^  Cleveland^  . — -Chicago — . 

Gal-                        Gal-  Gal- 
Black     vanized     Black     vanized  Black     vanized 
i  to  3  in.  steel  butt  welded,  47%          31%  43)%        34)%  57)%  44% 
3)  to  3  in.  steel  lap  welded..   42%          27%  39}%        30)%  53)%  41% 

Malleable  fittings.    Class  B  and  C,  from  New  Y'ork  stock  sell  at  list  -f  I2J%. 
Cast  iron,  standard  sizes,  10%  off. 

WIRE  ROPE — Discounts  from  list  price  on  regular  grades  of  bright  and  galvan- 
ized are  as  follows: 

New  Y'ork 
and  St.  Louis. 

Galvanized  iron  rigging -|-I2)% 

Galvanized  cast  steel  rigging 7)% 

Bright  plain  rigging 35% 

Bright  cast  steel 22)% 

Bright  iron  and  iron  tiller 5% 

STEEL  SHEETS — The  following  are  the  prices  in  cents  per  pound  from  jobbers* 

warehouse  at  the  cities  named: 


'Cur- 
rent 
00-8 
90  7 
85-7 


Pittsburgh, 
Mill  in 
Carloads 

*No.  28  1)I.Hck 4.35-4  85  i 

*No.  26  black 4  25-4.75  ( 

*Nos.  22  and  24  black  4   20-4.71    I 

Nos.  18  and  20  black  4.15-4.65  ( 

No.  16  blue  annealed  3  75-4.20 

No.  14  blue  annealed  3  65-4    10 

No.  10  blue  annealed   3   55-4.00   ' 

*No.  28  galvanized.  .    5   70-6.20  i 

*.\'o.  26  galvanized...    5  4C-5.90 

No.  24  galvanized. . .   5.25-5,75 

*  For  painted  corrugated  sheets  add  30c.  per  100  lb.  for 

for  1 9  to  24  gages:  for  galvanized  corrugated  sheets  add  15c. 


. New  Y'ork  - 

One 

Month 

.-\go 

00  5   62 

90  5.52 

85   5.47 

80-7  80  5.42 

5   27       4.77 

5    17 

07-6  00 

75-9  00  : 

7  45 

7.30 


4.67 
4.57 
7.42 
7.12 
6.97 


One 
Y'ear 
Ago 

6  52 
6.42 
6.37 
6.32 
5.72 
5.62 
5.52 
7.77 
7.47 

7  32 


Cleveland  Chicago- 


Cur- 
rent 

5  77 

5  67 

5.62 

5  57 

5.17 

5.07 

4.97 

7.12 

6.82 

6.57 

25  to  28  gages:  25c. 
.  all  gages. 


Cur- 
rent 
6  00 
5  98 
5  85 
5  80 
5.02 
4.92 
4.82 
7.25 
6.95 
6.52 


SHOP  SUPPLIES 


NUTS — From  warehouse  at  the  places  named,  on  fair  size  order*,  the  following 
amount  is  deducted  from  list: 


New  York 
Current 

Hot  pressed  square —  List 
Hot  pressed  hexagon. .  List 
Cold  punched  square. .  List 
Cold  punched  hexagon  List 


' —  Cleveland  — . 
Current        One 

Year  Ago 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


. —  Chicago  — 
Current        One 

Year  Ago 

$1.45         $0.98 

1.45  0.78 

1.05  1.00 

1.05  1.00 


St.  Lonia 
Current 

$2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2  25 
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Semi-fiDished  duU  sell  at  the  following  discounts  from  list  pricp: 

Current  One  Year  Ago 

.VewYork 70;|%  50-1"% 

Chicago 50%  50% 

Cleveland 6»;I0%  50-10% 

St.  Louis '•5%  . .  ■■ 


MACHINE  BOLTS— Warehouse  discounts  in  the  following  cities; 

New  York    Cleveland  Chicago 

Lby  4  in.  and  smaUer _. .     30%  50%  35-5% 

irger  and  longer  up  to  I  in.  by  30  in.     20% 


40% 


25-5% 


St.  Louis 
50-5% 
40-5% 


.$1.00 


WASHERS— From  warehouses  at  the  places  named  the  following  amount  is 
deducted  from  list  price; 

For  wTought-iron  washers:  

NewYork $1.50    Cleveland $3.75     Chicago 

For  cast-iron  washers  the  base  price  per  100  Ih.  is  as  follows; 
NewYork $7.00     Cleveland $3.75     Chicago $4.25 

RIVETS— The    following    quotations   are    allowed    for   fair  sized  orders  from 

warehouse:  ,      ,  -,  . 

New  York        Cleveland  Chicago 

Steel  ,'.  and  smaller 40%  1 5%  off  50% 

Tinned «%  55%  off  50% 

Boiler,  J,  J,  I  in.  diameter  by  2  in.  to  5  in.  sell  as  follows  per  100  lb.:  .,  ,t 

New  York..  $5.00  base    Cleveland ..  $4.00    Chicago.  .$4.87    Pittsburgh. .  $4.72 

Structural,  same  sizes:  ,        ,      ^,  „, 

New  York.    $5.  10  Cleveland.  .  $4. 10     Chicago.  .  $4.  97     Pittsburgh.  .$4.82 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CONSTRUCTION   MATERIALS 

LINSEED  OIL — These  prices  are  per  gallon: 

. —  New  York  — .     —  Cleveland  — .        . Chicago ■ 

Current        One        Current        One  Current        One 

Year  Ago  Year  Ago  Year  Ago 

Raw.  5-bbI.  lots....   $1.80         $1.59         $2.05         $2.10  $1.93         $1,90 

S-gal.cans 2.00  1.84  2.25  2.25  2.23  2.00 

WHITE  AND  RED  LEAD— Base  price. 
-Red- 


Current 


Dry  In  Oil 

lOO-lb.  keg 14   50  15   50 

25  and  50-lb.  kegs.    14.75  15.75 

I2j-lb.  keg 15.00  16.00 

5-lb.cans 16.00  17.50 

1-lb.  cans 17.00  18.50 


I  Year  Ago 


Dry 

14.00 
14.25 
14.50 


In  Oil 
14.50 
15  75 
15.00 


500  lb.  lots  less  1 0%  discount.    2000  lb.  lots  less  1 0-2i%  discount. 


— White  . 

Current  1  Y'"ear  Ago 
Dry  Dry 

and  and 

In  Oil  In  Oil 

14.50  14.00 

14.75  14.25 

15.00  14.50 

16  50  16.00 

17.50  17.00 


—  3-PIy ■ 

C.l.  L.c.l. 


$2.30 
2.05 


$2.55 
2.30 


COMMON  BRICK — The  prices  per  1000  in  cargo  or  carload  lots  are  as  follows: 

Chicago $  1 2 .  00  Birmingham $  1 5 .  00 

St.  Louis,  salmon 12.00  Denver  (hard  red) 16.00 

Cincinnati 17.00 

PREPARED  ROOFINGS — Standard  grade  rubbered  surface,  complete  with 
nails  and  cement,  costs  per  square  as  follows  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago 
and  .'^jin  Francisco. 

. l-Ply .  . 2-Ply . 

C.l.  L.c.l.  C.l.  L.0,1. 

No.  1  grade $1.50    $1.75    $1.90    $2.15 

No.  2  grade 1.35  1.60  1.70  1.95 

.\sbcstoe  asphalt  saturated  felt  ( 14  lb.  per  square)  costs  $5.00  per  100  lb. 

Slate^surfaced  roofing  (red  and  green)  in  rolls  of   108  sq.ft.  costs  $2.25  per 
roll  in  carload  lots  and  $2.50  for  smaller  quantities. 

Shingles,  red  and  green  slate  finish  cost  $6 .  00  per  square  in  carloads,  $6 .  25  in 
smaller  quantities,  in  Philadelphia. 

ROOFING  M.\TERIAL— Prices  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  Chicago: 

Less  Than 
Carload  Lots  Carload  Lots 

N.  Y.         Chicago         N.  Y.        Chicago 
Tarfelt  ( 141b  persquareof  lOOsq.ft).  $70.00         $70.00         $71.00         $71.00 

Tar  pitch  (in  400-lb.bbl.) 21.00  18.00  22.00  19.00 

Asphalt  pitch  (in  barrels) 34.00  34.00  37.50  37.50 

Asphalttelt 68.00  68.00  72.50  72.50 


HOLLOW  TILE— Price  per  block  in  carload  lots  for  hollow  building  tile: 

4x12x12 
St.  Paul $0,087 


St.  Louis. 

Seattle 

Loe  Angeles* 

New  Orleans 

Pittaburgh 

Chicago 

Denver 

Cin(nnnati 

•F.  o.  b.  factory,  4,  8  and  10  inch. 


.10 

.09 

.082 

.165 

.065 

.08 

.125 

.08705 


8x12x12 
$0, 135 
.I8J 
.175 
,  154 
,22 
.115 
.144 
.  18 
.1623 


12x12x12 
$0,185 
.31 
.30 
.236 
.325 


.25 
.2416 


LUMBER— Price  of  pine  per  M  in  carload  lots; 

1-In.  Rough  2-In.  T.  and  G. 

10  In.  X  16  Ft.  lOIn.  X  16  Ft 

St.  Louis $49.00  $45.00 

Birmingham 40.00  48.00 

Denver 43.25  35.00 

Cincinnati 55.00  50.00 


8  X  8In   X  20  Ft. 

$4  1  00 
43  00 
43  00 
47.50 


EXPLOSIVES^Price  per  pound  of  dynamite  in  small  lota  and  price  per  25-lb. 
keg  for  black  powder: 

Low  Freexing  . Gelatin Black 

20%  40%  60%  80%  Powder 

NewYork $0.27  $0.29t  $2.20 

Boston $0.22t  .241  .  26{  $0.31  2.20 

KanMuCity 18$  .22)  .254  .29  2.25 

NewOrlcana 231(50%)      .22)  .24)  

Seattle 1675  .1925  2125  .2775  2  10 

Chicago IB!  .20J  .25  291  2.15 

St.  Paul 18l  22}  .25}  ....  2  25 

St.  Louis 18j  .221  .  23J  .29}  1.80 

Denver 17}  21}  24  .28f  2.25 

LoaAngrle* 25  .30  .35  .27}  J. 00 


GREASES — Prices  are  as  follows  in  the  following  cities  in  cents  per  pound  for 
barrel  lots: 

Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Birmingham  Denver 

Cup 7-8  3.6  3.7  8}  13} 

Fiber  or  sponge 7  7,2  9  18 

Transmission 9-10  13  8}  15 

Axle 5  4}  4}  5} 

Gear 5  6i  8}  8 

Cariournal 5  4.7  4}  15} 

BABBITT   METAL — Warehouse  prices  in  cents  per  pound; 

. —  New  Y'ork  — .     . Cleveland . Chicago ■ 

Current         One  Current         One       '  Current  One 

Year  Ago  Year  .\go  Year  Ago 

Bcstgrade 90.00  95.00         68.50  93.00         60.00  96.00 

Commercial 50.00  50.00  17.25  23.00  13.00  25.00 

HOSE — Following  are  prices  of  various  classes  of  hose; 

Fire 

50-Ft.  Lengths 

Underwriters'  2i-in 75c.  per  ft. 

Common,  2i-in 4C% 

Air 
First  Grade        Second  Grade        Third  Grade 

i-in.  perft $0.50  $0.33  $0.22 

Steam — Discounts  from  list 
First  grade 30%      Second  gr.ade 40%      Third  grade 45% 

LEATHER  BELTING— Present  discounts  from  list  in  citits  named; 

Medium  Grade  Heavy  Grade 

St.  Louis 4U%  35% 

Denver 35-5%  30% 

Birmingham 35%  30% 

Chicago 45%  40% 

Cincinnati 30-5-2}%  40-2}% 

RAWHIDE  LACING — 20%  for  cut;  45c.  per  sq.ft.  for  ordinary. 

PACKING— Prices  per  pound; 

Rubber  and  duck  for  low-pressure  steam $1 .  00 

Asbestos  for  high-pressure  steam 1.70 

Duck  and  rubber  for  piston  packing 1 .  00 

Flax,  regular 1 .  20 

Flax,  waterproofed 1.70 

Compressed  asbestos  sheet .90 

Wire  insertion  asbestos  sheet 1 .  50 

Rubber  sheet -50 

Rubber  sheet,  wire  insertion -  70 

Rubber  sheet,  duck  insertion .50 

Rubber  sheet,  cloth  insertion .30 

.\9best0s  packing,  twisted  or  braided,  and  grapbited,  for,  valve  stems 

and  stuffing  boxes 1-30 

Asbestos  wick,  }-  and  I-lb.  balls ^85 

MANILA  ROPE — For  rope  smaller  than  S-in.  the  price  is  }  to  2c.  extra:  while 
for  quantities  amounting  to  less  than  600  ft.  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  le.  The 
number  of  feet  per  pounri  for  the  various  sizes  is  as  follows:  J-in.,  8  ft.;  }-in.,  6; 
i-in.,  4S;  I  in.,  3S;  U-in,.  2  ft,  10  in,;  IJ-in.,  2  ft.  4  in.  Following  is  price  per 
pound  for  I-in.  and  larger,  in  1 200-ft,  coils: 

Boston $0.  275  Atlanta $0,  29) 

NewYork 26  Denver 17} 

St.  Louis 26}  Kansas  City 26} 

Chicago 26j  New  Orleans 25} 

St   Paul 26  Seattle 25 

Sun  Francisco 24 Los  Angeles 28 

PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERING — Below  are  discounts  and  part  of  standard 
lists; 

PIPE   COVERING  BLOCKS  AND  SHEETS 

Standard  List  Price 

Pipe  Size  Per  Lin.Ft.  Thickness  per  Sq.Ft. 

'  1-in.  $0.27  }-in.  $0.27 

2-in.  .36  1  -in.  .30 

3-in.  .45  1}-in.  .45 

4-in.  .60  2-in.  .60 

6-in.  .80  2}-in.  .75 

8-in.  1. 10  3-in.  .90 

lO-in.  1.30  3}-in.  1.05 

85%  magnesia  high  pressure List 

f4-ply....   58%  off 

For  low-pressure  heating  and  return  lines \  3-ply ....   60%  off 

^^' [  2-ply....   62%  off 

WIRING  SUPPLIES — New  Y^ork  prices  for  tape  and  solder  are  as  follows: 

Friction  tape,  i-lb.  rolls 48c.  per  lb. 

Rubber  tape,  }-lb.  rolls 60c.  per  lb. 

Wire  solder,  50-lb.  spools 46e.  per  lb. 

Soldering  paste,  2-oz.  cans, $1.20  per  doz. 

COPPER  WIRE— Prices  per  1000  ft.  for  rubber-covered  wire  in  following  cities: 


■  Denver  - 


Single    Double 

Braid       Braid      Duplex 

14  $14   50     $17.50     $35^00 

10  23  25       29.25       58,75 

8  31    05       38.30       77.95 

6       50  60       52.65     

4        73  00       75.32     

2     '. 110  00     112.45     

1     143.90      146.15     

0  i81.25     181.25     

00 §. 

000 

0000 

Pittsburg — 23c.  base;  discount  50%;  Sf.  Louis — 30c.  base. 


-  Birmingham 

Single  Braid 
$   12  50  Solid 

25.10     " 

34  75     " 

57 .  50     •■ 

81  65  •• 
140  20  Stranded 
190.90 
231  33 
281  83 
343.22 
416.80 


FREIGHT  RATES — On  finished  steel  products  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  includ- 
ing plates,  structural  shapes,  merchant  steel,  bars,  pipe  fittings,  plain  and  gal- 
vanized w  ire  nails,  rivets,  spiki .«.  bolts,  flat  sheets  (except  planished) .  chains,  etc. 
the  following  freight  rates  per  1000  lb.  are  effective: 

Boston $0  30  New  Orleans $0.38} 

Buffalo 17  NewYork 27 

Chicago 27  Philadelphia 24} 

Cii.cinnati 23  St.  Louis 24 

Cleveland 17  St.  Paul 49} 

Denver 99  Pacific  Coast  (all  rail) 1.25* 

Kansas  City 59 

Note — .\dd  J%  transportation  tax.    Minimum  carload,  80,000  lb. 
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EDITED     BY    JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Electric  Mine  Haiilao;e 

Letter  No.  1 — Having  had  some  experience  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature,  in  respect  to  the  action  of  electric  mine 
locomotives,  I  was  much  interested  in  reading  of  the 
trouble  experienced  by  Charles  F.  Sherman,  as  described 
in  his  inquiry,  Coal  Age,  Nov.  27,  p.  861.  In  that 
connection,  kindly  permit  me  to  submit  the  following: 

Mr.  Sherman  describes  his  difficulty  by  saying  that 
the  locomotive  has  a  tendency  to  lift  at  the  front  end 
when  hauling  a  loaded  mine  trip,  causing  the  front 
wheels  to  spin  and  throwing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
load  on  the  rear  motor,  which  becomes  overheated. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  omitted  to  state  in  what  manner 
the  motors  are  slung  or  suspended  in  the  frame  of  the 
locomotive. 

On  small  locomotives  having  a  short  wheelbase,  tJie 
motors  are  usually  slung  outside  of  the  wheels,  the 
suspension  bars  being  then  attached  to  the  two  ends 
of  the  locomotive  frame.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
would  seem  that  the  action  of  both  motors  would  be 
to  lift  the  front  end  of  the  machine.  I  have  tried 
to  illustrate  this  in  the  accompanying  sketch  in  which 


DIAGRAM   OF  ELECTRIC  MINE  LOCOMOTIVE 

it  appears  that  the  locomotive  is  moving  to  the  left 
and  the  head  motor  tends  to  climb  on  the  gear  fixed 
to  the  front  axle.  The  motor  thus  exerts  a  lifting 
force  R  on  the  front  end  of  the  frame.  At  the  same 
time,  the  rear  motor,  acting  downward  on  the  gear 
attached  to  the  rear  axle,  exerts  a  downward  pull  R 
on  the  tail  end  of  the  frame,  which  also  acts  to  lift 
the  front  end  of  the  machine. 

If  my  reasoning  is  correct  it  is  clear  that  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  two  motors  when  hung  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  described,  is  to  lift  the  front 
end  of  the  locomotive  frame  and  press  dowTi  the  rear 
end.  That  being  the  case,  my  opinion  is  that  it  would 
do  no  good  to  change  the  position  of  the  drawbar,  which 
should  be  at  about  the  height  of  the  locomotive  axle 
above  the  rails  to  obtain  the  best  results,  assuming 
this  is  about  the  elevation  of  the  drawbars  of  the 
mine  cars. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  best  practice  in  mine- 
locomotive  building  is  to  suspend  the  motors  on  the 
inside  of  the  two  locomotive  axles,  so  that  these  con- 
ditions will  be  reversed.  As  showTi  in  the  figure  by 
the  dotted  lines  and  arrows,  the  head  motor  then  tends 
to  work  dowTiward  on  the  gear  attached  to  the  front 
axle  and  exerts  a  downward  force  /?,  on  the  locomotive 
frame,   which    acts    within    the    wheelbase    and    exerts 


no  tendency  to  tilt  the  locomotive  either  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rear  motor  tends  to  climb  the  gear 
attached  to  the  rear  axle  and  exerts  a  lifting  force  R, 
on  the  locomotive  frame,  which  is  counteracted  to  better 
advantage,  however,  by  the  relatively  greater  leverage 
of  the  weight  of  the  machine,  acting  through  its  center 
of  gravity.  In  this  position  of  the  motors,  their  action 
.is  practically  neutralized  as  far  as  the  lifting  or  tilting 
of  the  locomotive  is  concerned. 

Trouble  Dite  to  Imperfect  Connections 

Allow  me  to  call  attention  here  to  another  trouble 
that  .is  frequently  experienced  in  the  operation  of  an 
electric  mine  locomotive.  In  one  instance  in  my  own 
practice,  observing  that  there  was  a  tendency  of  the 
front  wheels  of  the  locomotive  to  spin,  I  made  a  careful 
examination,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  head 
motor  was  running  on  two  fields  only,  instead  of  four. 
This  caused  the  armature  to  revolve  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  other  motor.  As  in  Mr.  Sherman's  case,  the 
effect  was  to  throw  the  major  portion  of  the  work  on 
the  rear  motor,  especially  when  starting  the  trip.  It 
was  found  that  the  two  dead  fields  were  grounded 
between  the  second  and  third  fields,  which  were  operat- 
ing in  series  and  short-circuited. 

Taking  everj'thing  into  consideration,  let  me  suggest 
to  Mr.  Sherman  the  making  of  a  thorough  examination 
of  all  the  electrical  connections,  fields  and  armatures 
of  each  motor,  to  see  that  they  are  operating  properly. 
If  no  trouble  is  found  there,  an  effort  should  then  be 
made  to  alter  the  suspension  of  the  motors  in  the  loco- 
motive frame,  if  this  is  at  all  practicable.  If  not,  I  know 
of  no  better  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  he  has 
mentioned  than  to  weight  the  front  end  of  the  machine 
so  as  to  prevent  its  lifting.  With  many  others,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  experience  of  motormen 
who  have  had  similar  troubles.  ELECTRICIAN. 

Johnstown,  Penn. 


Roller  Bearings  for  Mine  Cars 

Letter  No.  U — Since  reading  the  several  letters  pub- 
lished in  Coal  Age  and  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
roller-bearing  equipment,  I  have  had  some  very  interest- 
ing and  profitable  discussions,  on  this  subject,  with 
numerous  friends  who  are  connected  both  with  the  steel 
industry  and  coal  companies  in  an  engineering  capac- 
ity. From  them  I  have  learned  many  facts  and  obtained 
much  interesting  information  on  the  use  of  antifriction 
bearings,  which  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  their  infancy. 

In  speaking  thus,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  present 
application  of  roller  bearings  is  experimental;  but 
rather,  the  field  is  so  large  that  the  possibilities  of  their 
use  have  hardly  been  realized.  The  fact  is  that  it 
will  take  time  to  so  perfect  this  type  of  bearing  that 
its  adoption  will  be  universal.     As  with  the  aeroplane 
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and  other  problenis,  development  is  slow;  but  the  day 
will  surely  come  when  antifriction  bearings  will  be 
universally  employed 

At  the  present  time,  the  so-called  "flexible,  roller 
bearing"  is  used  to  a  large  extent  around  steel  mills. 
The  ingot  cars  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  are  equipped 
with  these  bearings  in  its  plants  at  South  Bethlehem, 
Lebanon,  and  Sparrows  Point.  They  are  also  used 
under  charging  cars,  at  the  Youngstown  plant  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co..  and  under  the  ingot  cars  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  at  Joliet,  111.  The  same  type  of 
bearing  is  found  on  rolling-mill  tables,  caster  beds,  hot 
saws  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  machines  in  the 
shops.  Indeed,  when  one  takes  the  trouble  to  investigate 
the  e.xtent  of  their  use.  it  is  surprising  to  find  the 
number  of  applications  of  roller  bearings. 

Roller  Bearings  at  Mines  and  Causes  of  Their 
Seeming  Failure  to  Save  Power 

Around  the  mines,  roller  bearings  are  used  on 
storage-battery  locomotives,  and  thousands  of  mine  cars 
so  equipped  are  giving  satisfactory  service.  Regarding 
the  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  wheel- 
hub  and  journal-box  application,  it  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  operators  in  the  anthracite  field  to  favor 
the  journal  box  for  use  under  their  larger  and  heavier 
cars,  while  bituminous  mine  owners  seem  to  prefer  the 
wheel-hub  installation.  My  observation  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  journal-box  equipment  is  now  invading 
the  soft  coal  fields;  and  there  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  this  discussion  will  interest  large  num- 
bers of  operators  in  all  soft-coal  regions. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  saving  in  power  claimed 
for  roller-bearing  equipment  has  not  been  realized  in 
every  instance,  the  failure  seems  to  be  due  largely 
either  to  an  improper  installation  of  the  bearing,  or 
the  use  of  a  wrong  kind  of  lubricant. 

Since  leaving  the  employ  of  a  company  that  was  one 
of  the  large  soft-coal  producers,  I  have  learned  that 
they  have  now  invested  heavily  in  the  spiral  type  of 
roller-bearing 'equipment,  after  making  an  extended 
investigation  of  the  matter.  During  my  service  with 
that  concern,  I  was  always  impressed  with  their  con- 
servative methods  and  lack  of  experimentation. 

Another  large  coal  and  coke  operation,  having  a 
national  reputation,  purchased  a  small  number  of 
roller-bearing  cars,  in  1913,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
satisfactory  service  of  this  equipment  they  have  now 
in  use  more  than  a  thousand  cars  so  equipped.  The 
coal  department  of  the  largest  steel  corporation  in  this 
country  has  now  in  operation  over  3000  cars  equipped 
with  the  spiral-roller  bearing. 

When  one  reflects  that  the  price  of  the  roller-bearing 
car  equipment  is  greater  than  that  of  plain-bearing 
cars,  it  is  only  logical  to  conclude  th?t  these  companies 
have  found  the  equipment  a  profitable  investment,  and 
that  roller  bearings  for  mine  cars  have  come  to  stay, 
which  is  evidenced  also  by  the  growth  of  the  industry. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.  Lewis  S.  Young. 


Letter  No.  5. — Referring  to  the  letter  of  J.  F.  Fox. 
Coal  A;ie,  Nov.  13,  p.  805,  regarding  the  relative  merits 
of  roller  bearings  and  plain  bearings  for  use  on  mine 
cars,  permit  me  to  say  that  there  has  been  so  much 
written  advocating  the  use  and  explaining  the  advan- 
tages of  roller-bearing  equipment  that  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  learn  that  the  plain  bearing  has  a  few 
advantages  after  all. 


Assuming,  as  I  do,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  coal 
mines  still  have  their  mine  cars  equipped  with  plain 
bearings,  it  is  strange  that  the  alleged  efficiency  of 
roller-bearing  equipment  and  their  dependability  to 
save  power,  lubricants,  and  repair  costs,  have  not  had 
the  effect  to  convince  the  large  majority  of  mine  own- 
ers, who  have  yet  failed  to  adopt  the  improved  equip- 
ment. 

To  my  mind,  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  this 
improved  type  of  bearing  lies  in  the  bearing  itself. 
While  the  simpler  types  of  roller  bearings  may  be 
durable  enough,  their  mechanism  is  intricate  and 
costly;  and  since  it  is  not  claimed  that  they  are  inde- 
structible when  derailments,  wrecks  and  smashups 
occur  in  the  mine,  the  cost  of  replacing  such  equipment 
may  prove  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  its  adoption.  • 
However,  aside  from  the  excessive  cost  of  renewals, 
the  cost  of  repairing  such  bearings  is  an  important 
consideration. 

From  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  means 
yet  discovered  for  preventing  wrecks  and  smashups  in 
mines,  it  follows  that  the  simple  plain  bearing,  being 
strong,  durable  and  generally  unbreakable,  will  cost 
less  to  maintain.  The  plain  bearing  is  more  quickly 
repaired  by  the  average  mine  blacksmith  and  car 
repairman  than  the  most  simple  type  of  roller  bearing. 
My  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  guarantee  of  greater 
length  of  service  of  a  roller  bearing  that  would  war- 
rant the  extra  outlay  and  cost  of  maintenance,  under 
the  severe  service  to  which  mine  cars  are  subject. 

Practical  Considerations  Must  Be  Taken  Into 
Account  in  Choosing  a  Bearing 

Much  has  been  claimed  in  the  way  of  reduced  lubri- 
cating cost  for  the  improved  type  of  bearing.  Speak- 
ing honestly,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  roller  bear- 
ings on  mine  cars  could  not  be  broken,  twisted,  warped 
or  strained  in  wrecks  and  derailments,  and  if  the 
grease  recommended  for  their  lubrication  would  never 
gum,  cake,  or  become  gritty  with  dirt  and  dust,  one 
could  scarcely  imagine  a  smoother,  more  economical  or 
more  efficient  running  gear  for  mine  cars  than  is 
offered  by  that  type  of  bearing.  However,  in  mines 
with  heavy  grades  where  the  need  of  saving  power  is 
greatest,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  wrecks  and 
smashups  that  must  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  renewals  if  roller  bearings  are  in  use. 

Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  greas- 
ing of  roller  bearings  shows  a  saving  over  the  oiling  of 
plain  bearings,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  claim  of 
one  writer  that  this  saving  amounts  to  250  days  in 
the  year.  Even  assuming  the  truth  of  the  slogan  of 
advertisers  that  greasing  is  necessary  only  "once  every 
six  months,"  there  could  not  result  the  .saving  in  wages 
paid  an  oiler  for  250  days,  as  the  time  devoted  to 
cleaning  these  bearings  and  greasing  them  properly 
would  make  an  item  of  cost  that  would  offset  much  of 
this  saving.  It  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  greasing 
roller-bearing  equipment  is  considerably  more  than 
we  are  led  to  believe  by  the.se  alleged  claims. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  a  great  many  dollars  may 
be  saved  in  the  greasing  of  roller  bearings  on  mine 
cars,  even  if  it  is  neces.sary  to  grease  such  bearings 
once  every  three  months,  or,  say,  every  two  months. 
But  let  me  ask  if  the  profit  and  loss  account  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger  will  show  a  net  saving  when 
the  extra  cost  of  renewals  and  repairs  of  these  bear- 
ings is  considered,  bearing  in  mind  the  severe  service 
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to  which  the  cars  are  subjected  and  the  relatively 
greater    durability    of    plain    bearings. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there  is  every 
possibility  of  spending  more  money  than  we  save, 
unless  there  are  really  ideal  perfect  conditions  regard- 
ing haulage  in  the  mine  that  would  insure  against 
derailment  and  wreckage  of  cars.  I  believe  that  the 
saving  in  power  claimed  would  have  to  equal  50  per 
cent.,  in  order  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  show-  a  net  profit  due  to  the  adoption  of  such 
improved  equipment. 

While  the  saving  in  power  by  the  use  of  roller  bear- 
ings may  not  have  been  fully  considered  in  my  prac- 
tice, 1  have  often  wondered  if  the  claim  of  40  or  50 
per  cent,  of  power  saving  has  been  scientifically  demon- 
strated ;  and,  if  so,  why  this  type  of  bearing  is  not 
more  generally  adopted  by  coal-mine  operators ;  and, 
more  particularly,  by  the  railroads  of  the  countiy, 
whose  engineers  have  made  a  study  of  all  feasible  ideas 
for  facilitating  transportation  and  saving  power.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  power  is  a  dominant  factor 
in  all  classes  of  transportation. 

If  roller-bearing  equipment  for  cars  offers  an  actual 
saving  cf  50  per  cent,  or  even  40,  30  or  20  per  cent.,  it 
would  mean  that  an  engine  able  to  pull  100  railroad 
cars  on  a  level  grade,  would  haul  150,  140,  130  or  120 
of  such  cars  equipped  with  roller  bearings.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  system  of  transporta- 
tion where  such  a  tremendous  saving  of  power  would 
be  more  justified  than  in  the  great  system  of  railroads 
in  the  United  States.  W.  H.  NOONE. 

Thomas,   W.   Va. 


Lawful  Examination  of  a  Mine 

Letter  No.  9 — The  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Coal 
Age  has  been  of  the  greatest  interest,  chiefly  because 
it  brings  out  the  best  ideas  and  experiences  of  men 
who  have  been  in  positions  that  enable  them  to  give 
the  matter  thoughtful  attention. 

To  say  the  least,  the  question  of  what  is  a  "lawful 
examination"  of  a  mine  is  complicated  by  reason  of 
the  widely  varying  conditions  in  the  mine  and  the 
difference  in  the  requirements  of  state  mining  laws. 
Everyone  that  is  directly  connected  with  a  coal  mine 
should  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  greatly  interested  and 
desirous  of  knowing  what  a  proper  and  lawful  examina- 
tion of  a  mine  requires. 

The  careful  reading  of  the  previous  letters  in  this 
discussion  leads  one  to  believe  that  there  is  great  nec- 
essity for  a  better  system  of  mine  examination,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  standard  rule  or  law  covering  certain 
general  requirements  in  coal  mines.  ^\Tiere  there  is 
not  constant  vigilance  and  watchcare  to  avoid  the  dis- 
asters that  are  occurring  all  too  frequently,  coal  mining 
is  certainly  a  dangerous  occupation.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  gas  may  accumulate  in  mines  that,  up  to  that 
time,  have  been  considered  free  from  gas. 

It  is  the  "model  mine"  that  has  often  been  the  scene 
of  death  and  destruction,  because  of  a  too  great  con- 
fidence in  its  supposed  freedom  from  dangerous  accu- 
mulations of  gas  or  dust.  On  the  event  of  these  dis- 
asters, experts  examine  the  mine  to  ascertain  the  cause; 
but  frequently  the  actual  though  unrecognized  cause  is 
a  lack  of  mine  discipline  or  an  assumed  freedom  from 
danger  in  the  mine. 

I  mention  this  in  order  to  remind  men  of  experience 
who  make  these  examinations  and  are  well  versed   in 


the  theoretical  knowledge  of  gases,  though  their  prac- 
tical experience  may  be  somewhat  limited,  that  their 
opinions  and  conclusions  should  be  carefully  worked  out 
on  a  common  sense  basis  and  expressed  candidly  with- 
out fear. 

Experience  teaches  that  there  are  many  mines  where 
notices  of  warning,  danger  signs  and  "safety  first" 
placards  are  everywhere  in  evidence.  Many  of  the.se 
mines  are  known  as  "free  from  gas"  and  considered  safe. 
But,  too  late,  we  are  reminded  of  the  stubborn  truth,  by 
the  ever-recurring  disaster  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
gas  or  dust,  demanding  a  terrible  toll  of  life. 

Danger  Always  Present  in  Mines  and  Constant 
Supervision  Is  Required 

The  fact  is,  there  is  plenty  of  danger  in  all  mines  and 
the  sooner  we  recognize  this  truth,  the  more  rapid  will 
be  our  progress  in  reducing  accidents.  Where  so  large 
a  proportion  of  our  mine  workers  are  unable  to  read  or 
understand  the  notices  that  are  posted  to  insure  their 
safety,  more  constant  supervision  and  careful  instruc- 
tion is  the  great  safeguard  and  remedy,  that  is  needed 
to  make  the  mines  safe  today. 

Speaking  of  what  constitutes  a  lawful  examination,  let 
me  say  that  to  comply  with  the  law  when  examining  a 
mine  is  a  very  diflicult  matter,  except  in  small  mines. 
Each  year  mines  are  becoming  larger,  the  workings 
extended,  and  the  working  places  more  scattered.  In 
the  view  of  many  superintendents  and  mine  managers 
(foremen)  the  examination  of  the  mine  is  a  mere  form 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  and 
they  know  that  a  strict  compliance  would  require  more 
examiners  than  are  commonly  employed. 

This  is  certainly  a  grave  mistake  and  a  source  of 
danger,  as  the  men  responsible  for  the  safe  operation  of 
a  mine  must  hurry  through  their  work  and  slight  many 
places  where  danger  lurks.  It  may  be  economy  in  the 
view  of  the  coal  company  operating  the  mine;  but  it  is 
radically  wrong  in' principle  to  start  economizing  by 
employing  so  small  a  number  of  mine  examiners  that 
the  work  must  be  slighted  by  them. 

Time  of  Making  the  Examination 

In  some  states,  the  law  requires  that  the  mine  shall 
be  examined  not  more  than  three  hours  before  the  men 
enter  for  work.  In  many  cases,  it  is  even  then  a  hurry 
job.  In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  the  law  allows  eight 
hours  as  the  time  during  which  the  examination  must 
be  made  and,  in  that  time,  the  examiner  must  visit  all 
working  places,  airways,  haulage  roads,  manways  and 
especially  old  gobs  and  abandoned  workings.  He  must 
also  measure  the  air  at  the  last  open  crosscut  in  each 
pair  of  entries,  or  in  the  last  room  of  each  air  split  or 
section. 

Many  of  the  mines  provide  a  large  inspection  bulletin 
that  the  examiner  must  fill  out  by  indicating  each  place 
as  "safe"  or  "not  safe."  Taking  all  into  consideration,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  in  our  mines  is  the  lack  of  their  proper  examina- 
tion, which  is  largely  due  to  the  law  controlling  that 
work  and  the  fact  that  man  is  only  human. 

Too  often,  the  examiner  is  taxed  to  overexertion,  by 
having  in  charge  too  large  a  territory.  It  is  common 
to  hear  men  of  sound  judgment  and  common  sense 
remark  that  no  examiner  can  fully  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  making  the  examination  of 
our  large  mines.  In  attempting  to  do  so,  the  examiner 
would  lose  his  place. 
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In  mines  where  a  nightshift  is  employed,  doors  are 
often  set  open  and  no  proper  air  measurements  can 
then  be  taken,  which  is  another  reason  why  the  exam- 
ination should  be  made  when  no  one  but  the  examiners 
is  in  the  mine.  Of  course,  this  would  require  more 
examiners  and  increase  the  expense  of  the  work;  but 
to  the  man  of  experience  it  is  the  only  safe  method  to 
adopt  and  will  always  be  found  more  profitable  in  the 
end. 

As  one  whose  living  is  earned  by  work  in  the  mine, 
let  me  say  I  believe  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  all  mine 
workers  that  safer  and  more  sanitary  conditions  will 
soon  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  operation 
of  coal  mines.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  nothing  will 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  a  true  picture  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  our  mines  be  recorded  without  fear  or 
favor.  To  this  end,  the  discussion  in  Coal  Age  must 
prove  a  great  help.     Let  it  continue. 

Staunton,  111.  W.  M.  CHAMBERS. 


Origin  of  Coal 

Letter  No.  2. — The  letter  of  Richard  Bowen,  Coal 
Age,  Sept.  11,  p.  460,  referring  to  the  theories  of  the 
origin  of  coal  should  be  interesting  to  all  students  of 
mining,  as  no  one  can  follow  the  occupation  of  mining 
coal  without  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  its 
formation. 

When  faults  or  "pinchouts"  are  met  in  mines,  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  will  have  an  intelligent 
idea  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past  to  produce  that 
condition,  and  will  know  better  how  to  proceed  to  find 
the  coal  on  the  other  side  of  the  fault,  or  whether  the 
pinching  out  of  the  seam  is  the  limit  of  the  basin. 

Many  who  are  just  beginning  their  study  of  the 
geology  of  coal  will  find  it  diflScult  to  believe  that 
seams  of  coal,  as  we  find  them  today,  are  the  remains 
of  great  impenetrable  forests  of  former  ages.  How- 
ever, as  one  continues  to  study,  these  difficulties  vanish. 
The  "in  situ"  and  the  "drift"  theories  are  both  gener- 
ally explained  in  a  coal-mining  course  of  study.  These 
theories  give  the  student  a  datum  line  from  which  his 
conclusions  are  drawn. 

Many  Practical  Difficulties  Presented  in  Adopt- 
ing THE  Drift  Theory 

The  drift  theorj'  of  coal  formation  teaches  that  the 
coal  deposits  are  the  remains  of  vegetable  matter, 
trees,  shrubs  and  other  growth  that  have  drifted  from 
the  places  where  they  grew  and  been  deposited  in  large 
quantities  in  the  basin  where  the  coal  beds  were  formed. 

While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand  that 
our  coal  was  formed  from  wood  and  other  vegetable 
matter,  there  is  difficulty  in  accepting,  for  general 
application,  the  theory  that  these  trees  and  vegetable 
matter  were  drifted,  from  their  original  location,  in 
such  great  abundance  as  to  form  the  coal  beds  that  we 
now  find  covering  extended  areas. 

Other  mineral  deposits,  such  as  salt,  iron  ore,  cop- 
per, silver,  gold  and  other  metals  were  undoubtedly 
deposited  in  beds,  fissures  and  veins  from  the  waters 
that  carried  them  in  solution.  But,  in  the  case  of  trees 
and  other  vegetable  matter,  the  material  was  not  car- 
ried in  solution,  but  theory  assumes  that  this  great 
bulk  of  coal-forming  material  was  drifted  to  where 
it  has  been  deposited  and  has  later  formed  the  coal 
seams  as  they  exist  today. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  in  situ  theory  of  coal  forma- 
tion is  more  acceptable  and  much  more  easily  explained 
than  the  drift  theory,  as  it  assumes  the  successive 
growth  and  accumulation,  from  year  to  year,  of  the 
trees  and  vegetable  matter  in  one  place,  thereby  form- 
ing the  great  beds  and  seams  that  cover  extended 
areas  and  which  represent  to  the  practical  mind  great 
forest  regions. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  the  coal  deposits  are  the 
remains  of  a  forest  growth  of  50  or  even  100  years; 
but  that  the  accumulation  continued  for  ages  in  the 
area  represented  by  the  coal  seams  of  today.  Many 
of  the  trees  grew  to  immense  size;  some  had  fallen, 
while  others  remained  standing  when  the  area  was 
overflowed  owing  to  changes  in  the  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face, as  we  are  taught  in  geology.  This  explains  why 
the  trunks  of  trees  are  sometimes  found  in  a  horizontal 
and  others  in  an  upright  position  in  a  coal  seam. 

Again,  the  floor  of  our  coal  seams,  which  is  gener- 
ally clay  or  sandrock  is  suggestive  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  on  which  the  forest  grew.  It  would  seem  that,  to 
accept  the  drift  theory,  would  be  to  expect  a  greater 
variety  in  the  strata  underlying  coal  seams,  including 
even  igneous  rocks,  which  are  never  a  part  of  the  coal 
formations,  whose  sedimentary  character  tell  of  a  dif- 
ferent origin. 

Many  Observed  Geological  Facts  Suggest  the 
Truth  of  the  In  Situ  Theory 

In  adopting  the  in  .vifu  theory  of  coal  formation,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  entire  area  was  one 
great  swamp.  But,  geology  teaches  that  in  those  early 
ages  the  earth's  surface  was  continually  undergoing 
changes,  portions  being  depressed  and  others  elevated, 
so  that  there  were  successive  inundations  of  large 
areas,  which  gave  rise  to  the  interstratification  of  clay 
seams,  shales,  limestones  and  sandrock  with  thin  and 
thick  beds  of  coal,  these  foreign  materials  being 
deposited  from  the  overflowing  waters. 

Similar  conditions  of  goelogical  changes  are  in  evi- 
dence today,  in  the  millions  of  tons  of  sediment  car- 
ried down  the  Mississippi  River  each  year,  and  the 
great  silt  deposits  in  the  regions  of  the  Nile  and 
Ganges  rivers.  In  the  present  age  of  the  earth,  how- 
ever, such  changes  are  not  taking  place  as  rapidly  as 
was  formerly  the  case. 

During  the  Carboniferous  Period  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  large  portions  of  the  earth  were  comparatively 
level,  aftording  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
extensive  forests.  Again,  there  were  periods  of  violent 
disturbance  that  formed  the  mountain  ranges  and 
tilted  and  contorted  many  of  the  coal  seams  and,  at 
times,  produced  the  heat  and  pressure  that  changed 
much  of  the  coal  into  anthracite.  These  disturbances 
broke  up  and  separated  many  coal  areas  that  were,  per- 
haps, originally  continuous  but  are  now  divided  by 
mountain  ranges. 

The  same  disturbances  gave  rise  to  the  steep  pitches 
and  inclinations  in  many  coal  regions;  and  coal  seams 
are  found  outcropping  high  up  on  the  mountain  side. 
At  the  same  time,  much  of  the  formations  have  been 
eroded  by  rivers  and  suface  drainage,  or  worn  away 
by  glacial  action  and  atmospheric  agencies.  The  study 
of  these  agencies  and  their  effects  in  the  formation  of 
coal  is  of  deep  interest  and  importance  to  the  mining 
industi-y,  especially  to  the  men  employed  underground. 

,  Ala.  Robert  McCune. 
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INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Strength  of  Leather  Belting 

Kindly  state  what  may  be  considered  a  safe  working 
tension  of  a  good  leather  belt,  say  20  in.  wide. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.  Mine  Mechanic. 


Much  will  depend  on  the  manner  of  lacing  the  two 
ends  to  form  one  continuous  belt.  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  strength  of  the  lacing  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
leather,  the  safe  working  stress  of  a  good,  well  tanned 
oxhide  belt  ^\  in.  thick  can  be  taken  as  55  lb.  per 
inch  of  width.  Such  a  belt  20  in.  wide  would  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  a  load  of  20  X  55  ==  1100  lb.  The  hair 
side  of  the  belt  should  be  run  next  to  the  pulley. 


Eleetrie  Conductors  and  Coal  Dust 

The  question  was  asked  me  a  short  time  ago  in 
legard  to  what  effect,  if  any,  the  high-potential  wires 
that  conduct  power  to  the  working  faces  in  our  mine 
had  on  the  mine  air.  This  mine  generates  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gas,  though  not  enough  to  require 
the  use  of  safety  lamps,  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
of  air  maintained  in  circulation. 

Although  I  have  read  certain  references,  at  different 
times,  regarding  the  effect  of  electrical  conductors  on 
the  mine  air,  I  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question  asked.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  learn 
if  there  is  any  ground  for  apprehending  danger  when 
high  potential  wires  are  carried  into  a  mine  generat- 
ing gas.  FiREBOSS. 

Pottsville,   Penn. 


Many  ignitions  of  firedamp,  which  have  taken  place 
in  coal  mines  and  been  followed  by  disastrous  effects, 
have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  electricity.  Probably, 
the  majority  of  these  occurrences,  however,  have  been 
the  result  of  inadequate  equipment.  Either  the  installa- 
tion has  been  made  in  a  careless  manner  or  by  an 
incompetent  person,  or  the  sparking  of  the  wires,  blow- 
ing out  of  fuses,  or  some  similar  occurrence  has  resulted 
in  the  ignition  of  accumulated  gas. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  danger  due  to  the 
presence  of  high-potential  conductors  when  carried  into 
mines  generating  gas  and  dust.  As  a  result  of  experi- 
ment, it  is  claimed  that  when  a  cloud  of  coal  dust, 
held  in  suspension  in  the  air  current  of  a  mine,  is 
projected  against  an  electrical  conductor  of  high  poten- 
tial there  takes  place  a  discharge  of  electricity  yielding 
sparks  several  centimeters  in  length,  depending  on  the 
potential  of  the  current. 

We  are  unable  to  say  that  these  results  have  been 
confirmed  in  a  manner  to  make  them  reliable.  If  this 
was  the  case,  there  would  always  exist  the  danger 
that  a  sudden  fall  of  roof,  which  is  liable  to  occur  at 
any  time,  might  raise  a  cloud  of  dust  that  would  cause 
disaster  in  the  presence  of  gas  and  such  high-potential 


conductor.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  mine  air  is 
charged  with  gas  and  dust,  these  constitute  a  grave 
danger,  even  in  the  absence  of  electrical  conductors. 
There  is  little  question,  also,  but  that  any  form  of 
live  wire  in  such  an  atmosphere  is  an  element  of  danger 
and  should  be  avoided  as  not  being  permissible,  in 
the  best  mining  practice. 


Normal  Life  of  Mine-Car  Axles 

Much  has  been  said,  in  past  issues  of  Coal  Age, 
regarding  heat-treated  axles  for  mine  cars.  The  ref- 
erences, I  believe,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  heat 
treatment  greatly  prolonged  the  life  of  the  axles.  Only 
recently,  I  read  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
article  on  this  treatment  as  applied  to  the  axles  of 
electric  locomotives  and  cars  on  surface   roads. 

The  article  stated  that  the  treatment  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  axles  stand  an  increased 
load  without  increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  axles 
and  produced  satisfactory  results  in  this  respect.  What 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  increasingly  heavy  tonnage 
on  surface  roads  is  likewise  true  in  mine  haulage, 
where  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  larger  output 
requires  the  use  of  mine  cars  of  greater  capacity. 

In  connection  with  the  suggested  needed  standard- 
ization of  mine  equipment,  let  me  ask  if  it  would  not 
be  of  great  interest  to  learn  something  regarding  the 
average  life  of  mine-car  axles,  used  under  different 
conditions.  The  description  should  state  the  style  of 
bearing,  kind  of  haulage,  load  on  the  axles,  miles  of 
haul  and  other  details  affecting  the  life  of  the  axle, 
such  as  lubrication  of  the  wheels,  condition  of  track,  etc. 

It  would  seem  that  many  of  the  mining  engineers 
of  our  large  coal  companies  should  be  able  to  give 
some  interesting  figures  along  this  line  and  that  this 
would  give  rise  to  a  practical  discussion  of  the  subject 
that  must  prove  valuable  in  reducing  the  cost  of  mine 
haulage.  MECHANIC. 

Pittsburgh,   Penn. 


Coal  Age  is  pleased  to  receive  the  suggestion  of 
this  correspondent  for  submission  to  readers,  hoping 
that  it  will  have  the  careful  attention  it  deserves. 
Undoubtedly,  as  mentioned  by  the  correspondent,  the 
normal  life  of  mine-car  axles  will  vary  widely  with 
the  conditions  under  which  they  ar"  used.  At  times, 
there  will  be  failures  from  defects  in  m.aterial,  but 
the  endeavor  should  be  made  to  eliminate  such  cases, 
as  far  as  practicable. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  heat  treatment  of 
steel  does  not  improve  its  nature  with  respect  to 
resistance  to  bending,  but  hardens  the  surface  and 
enables  the  metal  to  resist  wear.  Results  in  regard  to 
this  point  will  be  welcomed  and  we  hope  for  a  good 
discussion  by  mechanics  and  engineers. 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED       BY 

JAMES    T.    BEARD 


Sp 


Mine  Manager's  Examination 
ringfield,  111.,  Nov.  11,  12,  1919 

(Selected  Questions) 

Qiies. — Explain  the  conditions  under  which  coal  dust 
in  a  mine  becoine.s  dangerous  as  a  source  of  explosion. 

Ans. — The  finely  divided  dust  of  a  highly  inflammable 
coal  is  always  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  a  mine,  and 
particularly  so  when  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  such 
quantity  as  to  be  raised  and  held  in  suspension  in  the 
mine  air.  The  danger  is  greater  where  the  air  contains 
even  a  small  percentage  of  methane  or  where  the  coal 
is  blasted,  particularly  if  black  powder  is  used  or  the 
coal  blasted  off  the  solid.  Even  if  the  coal  is  not  highly 
inflammable,  fine  accumulated  dust  is  dangerous  under 
the  conditions  named.  In  order  to  reduce  the  liability  to 
explosion  in  a  mine  generating  gas  and  dust,  or  dust 
alone,  in  considerable  quantity,  the  mine  should  be  thor- 
oughly examined  for  gas  and  no  accumulations  of  gas 
or  dust  should  be  permitted  at  the  working  faces  or  on 
the  roads  and  travelingways  in  the  mine.  All  roads  and 
travelingways  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  regular 
intervals  so  as  to  prevent  undue  quantities  of  dust  accu- 
mulating therein. 

Ques. — How  will  a  current  of  100,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
min.,  passing  in  the  main  air-course  of  a  mine,  divide 
between  the  following  three  splits:  Split  A,  6  x  6  ft., 
2,000  ft.  long;  Split  B,  6  x  6  ft.,  4,000  ft.  long;  Split  C, 
6x6  ft.,  6,000  ft.  long.  Find  the  quantity  of  air  that 
will  pa.ss  in  each  split,  supposing  the  pressure  on  all  the 
splits  to  be  the  same. 

Arts. — These  splits  having  the  same  cross-section  and 
under  the  same  unit  pressure,  the  quantity  of  air  pass- 
ing in  each  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  square  root 
of  the  length  of  the  airway.  Since  the  relative  lengths 
of  the  splits  are  2,  4,  6,  the  calculation  is  as  follows: 


A,  }   2^  1.414; 


B,   I    4  =  2.000; 


C,    I  6  ^  2.450; 


1.414 

gi^  X  100,000  =  24.110  cubic  feet 


5.864 


2.000 
5.864 
2.450 
5.864 


X  100,000  =  34,110  cubic  feet 

X  100,000  =  41,780  cubic  feet 
Total  100,000  cubic  feet 

effective  pres- 


Quea. — What  is  meant  by  the  term, 
sure"  on  an  engine  piston? 

Ans. — In  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine,  the  steam  is 
worked  expansively,  the  valves  shutting  off  the  steam  at 
a  fraction  of  the  stroke.  Up  to  that  point,  the  pressure 
on  the  piston  is  the  full  steam  pressure;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  stroke  the  pressure  decreases,  the 
steam  expanding  to  fill  the  increasing  space  behind  the 
piston.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  clear  that 
the  mean  effective  pressure  is  calculated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is  constant  through- 


out the  entire  stroke,  and  the  work  performed  is  the 
same  as  when  the  steam  is  used  expansively. 

Ques. — An  engine  has  a  5-ft.  stroke  and  makes  30 
r.p.m. ;  what  is  its  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute? 

Ans. — An  engine  makes  two  strokes  during  each  revo- 
lution. At  a  speed  of  30  r.p.m.,  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute  is  2  X  30  =  60.  For  a  5-ft.  stroke,  at  this 
rate,  the  piston  speed  is  5  X  60  =  300  ft.  per  min. 

Ques. — Supposing  an  entry  90  yd.  long  to  be  filled 
with  marsh  gas  (CH,)  and  air  at  the  most  explosive 
point.  Also,  suppose  that  the  gas  and  air  can  be  sep- 
arated, what  length  of  entry  would  each  occupy? 

Ans. — A  mixture  of  marsh  gas  and  air,  at  its  most 
explosive  point,  contains  9.46  per  cent,  of  gas.  That  is  to 
say,  in  100  vol.  of  the  mixture,  there  are  9.46  vol.  of  gas 
and  100  —  9.46  =  90.54  vol.  of  air.  Then,  assuming 
the  sectional  area  of  the  airway  is  constant  throughout 
its  length,  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  entry  each 
gas  would  occupy  would  be  the  same  as  their  relative 
volumes.  For  example,  in  an  entry  1,000  ft.  long,  the 
marsh  gas  would  occupy  a  length  of  0.0946  X  1,000  = 
94.6  ft.;  and  the  air  would  occupy  a  length  of  1,000  X 
0.9054  ^  905.4  ft. 

Ques. — A  ventilating  fan  is  25  ft.  in  diameter  and  the 
port  of  entry  is  10  ft.  in  diameter;  what  is  the  radial 
length  of  the  blades? 

Ans. — Assuming  the  lip  or  inner  portion  of  each  blade 
corresponds  to  the  circumference  of  the  port  of  entry  of 
the  fan,  the  radial  length  of  the  blades  in  this  fan  is 
i  (25  —  10)  =  7.5  ft. 

Ques. — If  it  is  necessary  to  double  the  amount  of  air 
passing  in  a  mine,  how  much  should  the  pressure  and 
power  be  increased,  respectively? 

Ans. — For  the  same  mine  or  airway,  the  pressure 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  air  in  circula- 
tion. In  order  to  double  the  quantity  of  air  circulating 
in  a  mine  or  airway,  therefore,  the  pressure  must  be 
increased  to  2'  =  4  times  the  original  pressure. 

For  the  same  mine  or  airway,  the  power  producing 
circulation  or  the  power  on  the  air  varies  as  the  cube 
of  the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation.  Therefore,  to 
double  the  quantity  of  air  passing  in  a  mine  or  airway 
will  require  2"  =  8  times  the  original  power. 

Ques. — The  water  gage  is  1  in.  and  the  volume  of 
air  in  circulation,  50,000  cu.ft.  per  min.,  in  a  certain 
mine;  what  will  be  the  volume  of  air  if  the  water  gage 
is  increased  to  1.6  in.,  owing  to  an  increase  of  power? 

Ans. — Assuming  the  conditions  in  the  mine  remain 
unchanged,  the  quantity  of  air  increases  as  the  square 
root  of  the  pressure  or  water  gage  producing  the  circula- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  quantity'  ratio  is  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  pressure  or  water-gage  ratio,  and  we 
write,  in  this  case,  calling  the  required  volume  of  air  x, 


50 
50,000  X  1-265 


^0  =  sir  =  ^- ^-6  =  1-26^ 

63,250  cu.ft.  per  min. 
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COAL  AND 
COKE  NEWS 


Hazlftoii.  Pa. 

IjfUHe  rontroviTNy  rlu?*es  flirt'«»  niiiirs  »f 
tlir  li.  n.  .'Miirklr  to.  ill  tlie  LeIiiKi"  iiiillinl- 
lili-  Ill-Ill.  MillloiiM  liiviilMMl.  I  iiioii  Im- 
|tr<i\»'in»'lit  Co..  of  rlulii<lfli»hi«,  tlif  Iiiiiil 
OWIUTS.  Colli  olll|>ul  r<<lurf<l  :f.">IMI  loii>,  ii 
day  anil  3000  men  thrown  out  of  work. 
Stiili'iiifiils  !».>  hotli  iiitcre^t^.  AppriiistT?* 
■iiiiiu'il  to  uMiTtaiii  tlie  value  of  the  .Markle 
iinproveiiients. 

For  the  tii^t  time  in  more  than  twenty- 
tive  vears,  coliieric!?  of  the  G.  B.  Markle 
Co.  are  idle  through  causes  other  than 
strikes,  holidays  or  breakdowns,  says  the 
Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia.  Leases  with 
the  Union  Improvement  Co..  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  mining  rights,  involving  the 
Highland  No.  B.  Jeddo  No.  i  and  Kber- 
vale  properties  expired  Dec,  31  and  no 
agreement  has  been  reached  for  their  re- 
newal. The  dispute  hinges  on  the  amount 
of  rovaltv  to  be  paid  on  output.  Two 
thousand  "men  are  idle  and  output  is  re- 
duced  3500   tons  a  day. 

The  Markle  company  has  operated  the 
mines  at  Jeddo  for  60  years  and  has  mil- 
lions of  dollai-s  invested  in  the  plants,  wlmh 
comprise  three  of  the  si.x  it  controls.  The 
mining  rights  of  the  other  three  are  held 
outright  bv  the  Markle  concern.  The  Markle 
collieries  "are  said  to  have  been  worked 
more  steadilv  than  any  in  the  Lehigh 
field  and  during  the  last  12  months  sent 
1  eon.oon  tons  to  market.  100.000  better 
tiian    for    anv    other    similar    period. 

.Vccording  to  A.  B.  Jessup.  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  the  company  has  gone 
the  limit  on  its  offer  of  royalty,  which  is 
said  to  be  close  to  forty  cents  a  ton.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  is  above  the  average 
paid   in   the  anthracite   region. 

The  company  in  notices  posted  at  the 
suspended  mines  announces  it  has  put  forth 
every  effort  to  have  the  leases  e.xtended  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  coal,  and  that  it 
has  also  offered  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the 
Union  Improvement  Co.  to  mine  the  fuel, 
so  that  the  employees  can  continue  at  work. 
The    notices    further   say: 

"These    offers    have    been    flatly    refused 
"l)v   the  Union   Improvement    Co..   and   G.    B. 
Markle   Co,    cannot   lawfully   continue   min- 
ing  after   Dec,    31,    1919," 

J  E,  Altmiller,  of  Hazleton,  agent  of  the 
Union  Improvement  Co.,  denied  the  latter 
is  responsible  for  the  suspension.  He 
said  directors  of  the  Union  Improvement 
Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the  Lafay- 
ette Building,  Philadelphia,  would  have  ac- 
cepted any  fair  offer.  He  announced  that 
if  negotiations  with  the  Markle  company 
eventually  should  fail  the  property  would 
be  operated  by  soine  one  else,  and  that 
some  lively  bidding  would  be  expected. 

Before  the  property  can  pass  into  other 
hands  certain  conditions  of  the  lease,  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars,  must  be  com- 
plied with.  In  that  event  a  board  of  ap- 
praisers must  set  a  value  on  the  improve- 
ments underground  and  above  the  surface, 
placed  there  by  the  Markle  company, 
which  must  be  reimbursed.  Officials  of  the 
company  say  they  are  unable  to  give  any 
definite  estimate  as  to  these  holdings,  which 
represent  an  investment  of  millions.  The 
breakers,  engine  and  power  houses,  rail 
lines,  locomotives  and  other  equipment  be- 
long to  the  Markles,  and  the  only  equity 
not  under  their  control  is  the  right  to  take 
out  the  coal. 

Appraisers  have  already  been  named  to 
go  over  the  v.-ilue  of  the  property.  Frank 
Hemelright.  of  Scranton.  one  of  the  exec- 
utives of  the  Te.mple  Coal  Co.  wa>  named 
bv  the  Markle  interests :  R  V.  Xorris.  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  expert  mining  enginei-r,  by 
the  Union  Imorovement  Co..  and  the  two 
have  selected  W,  W.  Inglis.  vice  president 
of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western 
P.  R..  Coal  Department,   as  the  third. 

During  the  Last  six  months  the  Markle 
companv  is  said  to  have  had  a  valuation 
made  bv  experts  of  the  Dodson  Coal  Co. 
whose  report  is  about  ready  for  submission. 
One  of  the  peculiar  phases  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  the  G  B.  Markle  Co.  controls 
a   tunnel   about   four  miles   long   that    pene- 


trates the  mountain,  to  the  Butler  ValU".v, 
and  drains  the  water  from  the  Markle 
mines.  This  tunnel,  costing  more  than 
$1,000,000,  does  away  with  the  use  of  pumps 
ami  is  owned  by  the  Jeddo  Tunnel  <'o. 
Were  it  to  be  closed  the  workings  wouM 
be  llooiled  within  a  few  days.  The  tunnel 
is  one  of  the  big  engineering  feats  In  the 
anthracite    field. 

.Xmong  counsel  representing  the  Markle 
interests  in  the  negotiotions  are  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia:  ex-Judge 
F.  W.  Whiaton.  of  Wilkos-Barre ;  Judge 
.Tohn  P.  Kelly,  of  Scranton,  and  Sanford 
Robinson,    of    New    York. 

Samuel  J.  Livingston,  secretary  of  the 
Union  Improvement  Co.,  said  that  the  col- 
lieries were  shut  down  and  he  would  prob- 
abl.v  issue  a  statement  as  to  the  claims  of 
his  company   soon, 

Charleston.  W.  Va. 

Tile  .>-ear  1019  ends  well  but  cars  Hoaree 
illiriiif;  Hrst  tliri'e  (lays  of  19'iO.  Proihieers 
tr.v  to  iniike  up  for  previous  losses.  lOiii- 
barRO  on  eastern  shipments  lifteil.  Operat- 
ors hope  for  Kood  export  tiusiiless.  Kalia- 
wha^region  hard  hit  b.v  poor  transportation. 
No  prospoet  of  earl.v  improvement.  .Veiite 
ear  shortase  in  New  Kiver  field.  Operat- 
ors ineensed  at  e<»mmaiideeriiig  of  (iO.OOO 
tons   of   eoal    for   railroad    use. 

^^^lile  there  was  .a  decided  upward  trend 
to  production  in  this  part  of  the  state 
supplied  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R., 
;  uch  increases  were  due  to  loading  dui-iiig 
the  first  three  days  of  the  week  ended  Jan. 
3.  since  during  the  last  three  days  of  the 
week  there  was  a  decided  drop  in  the  num- 
ber of  empties  available.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  week,  there  was  on  an  average 
about  an  80  per  cent  supply.  That  was  sus- 
tained until  Thursday  when  there  were  not 
more  than  half  enough  cars  for  lo.ading  and 
the  same  was  true  as  to  Saturday. 

WTiile  the  year  ended  rather  auspiciously, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  beginning  of 
1920.  There  was.  generally  speaking,  hoiv- 
ever.  a  quicker  return  to  work  on  the  part 
of  miners  than  is  usually  the  case.  Not 
only  were  the  usual  number  of  miners  on 
hand  by  the  twenty-ninth  but  quite  a 
large  percentage  worked  throughout  New 
Year's  day.  the  railroads  being  somewhat 
unprepared  for  such  a  contingency,  and, 
thereTbre,  not  having  enough  cars  on  hand. 
Motive  power,  generally  speaking,  has  been 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  handle 
equipment  as  expeditiously  as  might  be 
desired,  and  cold  weather  has  also  been  a 
factor   in   handling  coal   loads   and    empties. 

Producers  were  trying  to  recoup  pi',J- 
vious  losses  sustained  during  the  strike 
and  during  the  holidays  especially  in  get- 
ting coal  to  contract  customers,  with  whose 
orders  they  had  fallen  so  far  behind.  In- 
asmuch as  most  companies  are  greatly  in 
need  of  funds,  it  was  also  necessary  to 
ship  as  large  a  tonnage  as  possible  before 
the  first  of  the  month,  in  order  to  depend 
upon  the  usual  sources  of  revenue,  from 
which  the  operators  had  been  cut  off  for  so 
long  a  period. 

There  was  of  course  In  addition  to  the 
contract  market,  a  steady  demand  for  spot 
coal.  It  was  toward  export  markets,  how- 
ever, that  producers  were  looking,  and, 
while  unable  to  ship  as  much  coal  to  tide 
for  export  following  the  lifting  of  the  ban 
on  such  shipments  as  they  would  have  liked 
to  do  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  coal 
alreadv  on  hand  there,  nevertheless  it  was 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  ex- 
port shipments  might  be  resumed  on  their 
former  scale  in  the  near  future.  The  C. 
&  O.  was  also  moving  more  coal  eastward 
than  had  been  true  in  earlier  weeks  of  De- 
cember an  embargo  as  to  eastern  shipments 
having   been    lifted    on    the    twenty-seventh. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  new  year,  up  to 
and  including  Tuesday.  Jan.  G.  there  had 
been  a  dearth  of  cars  in  the  Kanawha 
region.  During  the  three  days  previous 
to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  however, 
production  had  shown  much  improvement 
over  the  previous  week,  the  supply  of  cars 
averaging  SO  per  cent.     On  Thursday.  Jan. 


1,  however,  the  total  loadings  on  the  entire 
C.  &  O,  system  only  reached  50.2.^0  tons, 
the  Kanawha  region  being  affected  In  com- 
mon with  other  tlistricls.  On  both  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Jan.  2  and  3,  there  wa.s 
not  more  than  a  55  per  cent  supply  through- 
out the  Kanawha  district,  and  conseciuently 
many  niliKs  were  either  compelled  to  shut 
down   or  else   to    work   only   part    lime. 

While  the  fairly  good  car  supply  during 
the  first  three  days  of  the  week  made  It 
possible  to  ship  more  coal  than  during 
Christmas  week,  yet  the  wind-up  of  the 
first  week  of  the  new  year  was  highly  <lls- 
couraging,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  much  im- 
provement for  the  next  60  days.  The  east- 
ern movement  of  coal  from  the  Kanawha 
region  was  heavier  th.an  has  been  the  case 
in  recent  weeks,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
a  tidewater  embargo.  Some  coal  also  was 
shipped  to  tidewater  for  export,  but  the 
volume  was  limited  although  vessels  were 
plentiful  about  thj-  first  of  the  year,  Kan- 
awha coal  men.  insofar  as  was  possible  with 
a  limited  car  supply,  were  seeking  to  make 
some  headway  in  reaching  schedule  once 
again  on  contracts,  finding  at  the  same 
time  a  quite  healthy  demand  for  spot  coal, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  railroads  had  ap- 
peared to  hoard  an  unnecessarily  large 
amount   during   tlie   strike. 

Producers  of  the  New  River  field  were 
seriously  handicapped,  between  Jan.  1  and 
Jan.  6,  in  shipping  any  coal  owing  to  the 
acute  car  shortage.  It  has  been  worse 
than  at  any  period  of  1919,  and,  throughout 
the  New  River  field  during  the  period  men- 
tioned, the  supply  all  told  was  not  sufiiclent 
for  more  than  two  d.ays  loading.  Between 
the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
.New  Year's  da.v.  there  were  only  three 
days  in  which  it  was  possible  to  ship  any- 
thing like  the  usual  amount  of  coal.  Of 
course  during  the  week,  which  began  on 
Dec.  29.  New  River  producers  began  to 
export  smokeless  coal  once  again  but  not 
in  particularly  large  quantities.  Still,  they 
believe  that  it  will  not  take  long  to  ex- 
haust the  present  tonnage  on  hand  at  tide- 
water, when  it  will  be  possible  to  ship  ex- 
port .coal  in  larger  quantities,  that  being 
the  most  desirable  business  to  have  under 
present   government  prices. 

New  River  and  other  operators  are  great- 
Iv  incensed  at  the  notice  received  from  tho 
Hampton  Roads  Committee,  that  60.000  tons 
of  high-volatile  and  smokeless  coal  would 
be  commandeered,  in  the  week  between  Jan 

5  and  Jan  10.  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  at 
Government  prices,  that  meaning  a  lo^s  of 
one  dollar  a  ton  or  $60,000  to  operators. 
More  money  from  the  railroads  for  diverted 
and  confi.'cated  coal  is  beginning  to  dribble 
into   the   New   River  region. 

Bluefield.  W.  Va. 

I'riMliK-tion  in  sntnkeless  Melds  IarBr«T  in 
I>erio(l  Tollowint;  <'liri>tmas  week.  Ciir 
sliortaee  ileAelops.  Outlook  unfavorable 
fur  Iieavy  smokeless  shipiiieiits.  Kxportft 
Itniiteil.       A'ireinlan    ear    supply    nnrnial ;     C. 

6  O.  fin  per  eeiit.:  X.  &  AV.  transportation 
inaclequitte.     motive     power     insuQicient. 

Greatly  diversified  conditions  existed  In 
the  four  smokeless  fields  of  West  Vir&inia 
during  the  period  ended  Jan.  3  ;  two  of  the 
smokeless  districts  having"  a  supply  much 
improved  over  the  Christmas  week  ;  another 
di<;trict  having:  a  full  supply  as  far  as  one 
railroad  was  concerned,  while  the  fourth 
district  had  an  adequate  supply  during  half 
of  the  uvek.  Taking  the  smokeless  territory, 
PS  a  whole,  however,  and  inoludinp:  in  it  the 
Williamson  (high  volatile)  field,  there  was 
a  much  larger  production  than  during  the 
<'hrislma«  wm^k.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  all  miners  had  not  returned  from  their 
Christmas  vacation.  However,  there  wa-s 
a  largpp  percentage  of  men  at  work  on 
New  Voar's  day  than  had  generally  been 
expected.  Full  complements  of  men  were 
at  work  in  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  mines  in  the  non-union  smokeless 
fields  up  until  Jan.  7.  but  in  union  smoUe- 
'e<!S  fields  there  was  comparatively  little 
idleness    after    the    Christmas    holidays    had 
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ended.  Of  course  with  more  miners  back 
at  work  such  car  shortages  as  existed  be- 
came niore  patent. 

While  there  had  been  no  shortage  of 
cars  to  speak  of  during  the  weelt  ended  the 
third  in  Norfolk  &  Western  territory,  one 
began  to  develop  during  the  weelt  beginning 
Jan.  5,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
mines  were  shut  down  by  Tuesday  from 
that  cause  alone.  Indeed  tlie  outlook  for 
the  week  ended  Jan.  10.  for  a  large  move- 
ment of  smokeless  coal,  was  extremely  un- 
favorable. It  had  been  hoped  that  begin- 
ning the  fifth  there  would  be  a  better  export 
movement  than  had  even  been  possible 
during  the  pnceding  week,  but  a  car  short- 
age and  insullicient  motive  power  blocked 
many  side  tracks  with  loads  and  retarded 
the  movement  and  the  placement  of  empties. 
Only  certain  sales  agencies  in  various 
smokeless  fields  were  permitted  to  make 
consignments  of  coal  for  foreign  markets, 
although  vessels  have  been  plentiful,  it  is 
understood,  so  that  the  tonnage  of  export 
coal  moving  to  the  seaboard  is  still  to 
some  extent  limited. 

During  the  week  ended  Jan.  3.  the  Wind- 
ing Gulf  district  was  gradually  regaining 
its  normal  producing  strength,  recovering 
from  the  holiday  exodus  of  miners,  who  in 
large  numbers  left  the  field  to  celebrate  the 
holidays.  While  the  Winding  Gulf  district 
had  a  splendid  car  supply  throughout  the 
first  three  weeks  of  December  and  while  the 
car  supply  on  the  Virginian  during  the  week 
ended  the  third  was  almost  normal,  the 
supply  on  the  C.  &  O.  was  only  about  60 
per  cent  of  normal  and  Winding  Gulf 
operators  are  extremely  uneasy  about  the 
outlook  tor  transportation  facilities  on  the 
C.  &  O.  during  the  next  few^  weeks,  as 
there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  coal  loads 
standing  west  of  Huntington.  It  is  stated 
that  in  many  jnstances  consumers  in  the 
West,  who  were  anxious  for  coal  during 
the  strike,  are  now  being  supplied  from  the 
home  mines  and  are  unwilling  to  take  coal 
from  West  Virginia,  carrying  as  it  does 
an  extra  freight  rate  from  the  Winding 
Gulf  fields.  It  is  feared  that  it  will  take 
some  time  to  get  the  western  accumulation 
worked  off  and  the  empties  back  into  the 
various   West   Virginia   fields. 

Tug  rUver  totals  jumped  from  33,000  tons 
for  Christmas  week  to  77,700  toii»  auring 
the  week  ended  the  third,  with  14,100  cars 
loaded  on  the  fifth.  Tug  River  operators 
were  just  beginning  to  preen  themselves 
on  the  fact  that  after  a  light  loading  dur- 
ing the  holidays,  the  field  had  restored 
production  to  normal,  when  another  car 
shortage  made  its  appearance  in  this  ter- 
ritory on  Jan.  6.  forcing  a  number  of  mines 
to  suspend  operations,  such  a  shortage 
being  extremely  unusual  so  early  in  the 
week.  The  outlook  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  was  extremely  unfavorable.  Another 
factor  in  hampering  the  move  of  both  loads 
and  empties  has  been  an  msutncient  motive 
power  which  has  choked  side  tracks  with 
loads  and  has  of  course  Interfered  with  the 
prompt  handling  of  empties.  Even  export 
coal  is  not  m.oving  as  freely  as  would  be 
possible  were  restrictions  out  of  the  way 
and   the  car  supply  more   favorable. 

Production  took  a  sharp  turn  upward 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  3  in  the  Poca- 
hontas region  after  the  Christmas  lull 
reaching  a  total  of  about  278.000  tons  or 
approximately  150.000  tons  more  than  had 
been  produced  during  the  week  ended  the 
twenty-seventh,  there  being  little  complaint 
of  a  car  shortage.  Such  a  shortage,  how- 
ever, began  to  rear  its  head  about  the  sixth 
just  at  a  time  when  operators  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  somewhat  optimistic  over  the 
export   outlook. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Car  Hopply  nbouf  r»0  per  rent  of  normal 
flr»l  of  tlie  yi-Br  Sonn'  30.000  tonti  of  Im- 
Kun  rtifti  ronimiinderred  for  railroad  use. 
A  ln««  of  ]t3ll.00li  to  the  oi»Tators.  Pay- 
■nentH  hy  rnllroiitlH  for  ronflsrated  and  dl- 
vertril    coal   t'xrcrdinicl.v    hIow. 

P'roductlon  In  the  Guyan  field  was  still 
under  normal  during  the  week  ended  Jan. 
3,  nachlng  a  total  of  only  197.000  tons 
although  that  represented  an  Increase  of 
73,000  tons  over  the  output  of  Christmas 
week.  Loadings  would  have  been  much 
larger  hut  for  the  fact  that  once  again  an 
Insufficient  supply  of  o^rs  made  it  Im- 
possible to  operate  mines  to  capacity,  al- 
though during  the  last  three  days  of  the 
year  production  was  almost  normal.  It 
was  during  the  last  half  of  the  week,  how- 
ever, thai  production  w,t8  affected  by  a  car 
shortage,  the  supply  during  the  period  In 
question  heing  little  more  than  BO  per  cent 
Cars  were  equally  scarce  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week  beginning  Jan.  5,  so 
that  not  more  than  25,000  tons  a  day  was 
beln^  loaded.  Another  factor  In  holding 
down  production   was  a  labor  shortage  on 


New  Year's  day  though  more  men  were 
at  work  than  had  really  been  expected. 

A  damper  was  put  on  the  effort  of  some 
Logan  operators,  at  least  as  to  export  coal, 
when  on  Jan,  6,  word  was  received  that 
the  Hampton  Roads  Committee  had  di- 
rected that  30,000  tons  of  high  volatile 
coal  from  the  Logan  field  be  commandeered 
and  used  as  fuel  for  the  Boston  &  Maine 
R.R. ;  the  coal  is  to  be  paid  for,  not  at 
export  prices,  though  shipped  to  tidewater 
to  be  exported,  but  at  Government  prices, 
or  in  other  words  about  one  dollar  a  ton 
under  the  export  price.  Commandeering 
of  the  tonnage  in  question  meant  a  loss 
of  $30,000  to  the  operators.  Some  of  the 
Logan  operators  indicated  they  would  make 
an  effort  to  prevent  such  commandeering 
as  being  unfair  and  unjust. 

Movement  of  Logan  coal  to  western 
points  has  been  retarded  somewhat  by  the 
large  amount  of  loads  at  Russell,  Ky.. 
awaiting  disposition  and  to  the  refusal  of 
roads  west  of  Cincinnati  to  accept  ship- 
ments from  the  New  River  and  Logan 
fields.  Not  only  has  the  non-delivery  of 
quite  ,a  large  tonnage,  confiscated  or  diverted 
or  held  for  diversion  during  the  .strike, 
curtailed  the  number  of  empties  available 
but  it  has  augmented  the  large  sums  out- 
standing and  due  to  shippers,  and  Logan 
operators  still  find  it  necessary  to  utilize 
trade  acceptances  in  order  to  finance  their 
business.  Payments  by  railroads  and  by 
ultim.ate  consignees  have  been  exceedingly 
slow  and  much  red  tape  has  also  delayed 
payments.  ^^ 

Large  loadings  during  tfle  last  three  davs 
of  1919  were  all  that  stood  in  the  wav  of 
a  very  material  decrea.se  In  the  tonnage 
of  coal  handled  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
during  the  week  ending  the  third.  During 
that  period  the  railroad  company  handled 
12,127  cars  pf  coal  or  606,350  tons. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Car  shortage  limits  production  in  north- 
ern Went  Virginia  fields.  Many  Fairmont 
region  mines  idle  first  of  the  .year.  Km- 
liargo  removed,  exports  pickine  up  again. 
Alueli  Iieralded  payments  for  diverted  coal 
provinff    Will-o'-the- Wisps. 

Willie  the  supply  of  cars  for  the  various 
fields  in  northern  West  Virginia  was  in- 
sutflcient  for  full  requirements  of  the  mines 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  3.  there  was 
about  80  per  cent  supply  during  all  but 
two  days  of  the  week.  The  old  year  has 
ended  and  the  new  year  ushered  in,  "however, 
witli  a  lower  supply  than  obtained  during 
any  other  part  of  the  weekly  working 
period.  In  the  Fairmont  region  for  instance 
there  w'ere  not  more  than  600  or  700  cars 
.available  on  the  thirty-first  as  against 
about  1600  ordered,  similar  conditions  pre- 
vailing elsewhere  througnout  the  northern 
p.art  of  the  state.  LikewMse  on  Jan.  1.  while 
the  supply  was  somewhat  larger,  it  still 
lacked  much  of  being  sufficient  to  enable 
mines  to  work  full  time.  The  greatest 
number  of  mines  shut  down,  however,  was 
on  Thursday  when  in  the  Fairmont  region 
alone  64  mines  were  unable  to  operate  be- 
cause of  an  absence  of  cars  and.  during 
the  rem.ainder  of  the  week,  mines  at 
.scattered  points  were  still  marking  time 
because  of   transportation   disabilities. 

While  export  markets  afforded  an  out- 
let once  again  beginning  Dec.  29,  follow- 
ing the  removal  of  the  export  embargo, 
shipments  of  that  nature  were  not  partic- 
ularly large,  in  fact  not  as  large  as  had 
been  expected,  due  no  doubt  to  the  large 
tonnage  at  tidewater  .awaiting  shipping 
facilities  and  also  due  to  restrictions  still 
existing.  Still,  it  is  stated  that  quite  a 
large  tonnage  has  recently  been  shipped  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America  from 
northern  West  Virginia  points. 

Northern  West  Virgini.a  operators  are 
still  living  in  hopes  that  they  will  soon 
begin  to  receive  compens.ation  for  the  large 
tonnage  of  coal  diverted  and  confiscated 
while  the  strike  was  in  effect.  During  the 
week  ended  the  third  some  encuuiagement 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  information 
was  being  furnished  by  delivering  roads 
showing  the  final  destination  of  some  of 
the  co,al  produced  in  northern  West  Virginia 
during  the  strike.  Th'e  much  heralded  pay- 
ments for  diverted  coal  are  proving  to  be 
something  of  the  Will-o'-the-WIsp  so  far  as 
northern  West  Virginia  operators  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  number  of  cars  ordere<l  hy  various 
mines  indicates  quite  a  health.v  demand, 
being  much  larger  than  usual.  Production 
In  the  Fairmont  region  during  December 
reached  .a  total  of  1,373,800  tons,  other 
regions  producing  *ln  like  proportion. 
Operators  are  busy  endeavoring  to  bring 
contract  deliveries  up  to  date  and  trying 
to  take  care  of  spot  orders.  Railroads 
were  lighter  buyers  during  the  week  ended 
the  thii^  than  was  the  case  In  previous 
weeks. 


Ashland,  Ky. 


Car  supply  good  at  end  of  1019,  but 
principal  loss  in  production  at  beginning 
of  new  .year.  .Miners  get  back  to  work 
proinptl.v  after  holidays.  In  general  em- 
bargoes removed  on  northeast  Kentncky 
coal. 

The  excellent  car  supply  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  last  three  days  of  1919,  enabled 
mines  in  the  northeast  Kentucky  fields  to 
increase  production  about  4  0,000  tons  over 
the  output  for  Christmas  week.  Taking 
the  week  as  a  whole  there  was  a  total  out- 
put during  the  weekly  working  period 
ended  Jan.  3,  of  143,000  tons,  that  repres- 
enting about  63  per  cent  of  capacity.  The 
largest  source  of  loss  was  found  in  a  car 
shortage  of  41,000  tons,  equivalent  to  21 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Tlie  labor  .shortage 
loss  of  28,000  tons  representeil  13  per 
cent  of  capacity,  there  being  a  loss  of  only 
7,000  tons  or  3  per  cent  from  mine  dis- 
ability. 

The  principal  losses  in  production  came 
after  the  end  of  the  year  or  during  the 
last  three  days  of  the  week  ended  the 
third,  when  New  Tear's  day  and  then 
extremely  cold  weather  apparently  exerted 
quite  a  potent  effect  on  the  movement  of 
empties.  This  was  especially  true  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  since  that  road  was 
able  to  furnish  only  about  half  enough  cars 
to  mines  during  the  last  half  of  the  week, 
making  an  average  car-shortage  loss  on 
that  road  for  the  week  of  25  per  cent 
and  offsetting  the  good  supply  existing  dur- 
ing the   first  three  days  cf  that  period. 

While  the  worst  car  shortages  have 
usually  been  at  Louisville  &  Nashville 
mines,  yet  the  week  ended  the  third,  or 
rather  the  first  part  of  that  week,  was  an 
exception  since  all  mines  on  the  road  in 
question  were  fully  supplied  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  car  shortage  on  the  L.  & 
N.   reaching   only   12   per  cent   of  capacity. 

More  w'ork  was  done  by  the  miners  in 
northeast  Kentucky  during  the  holiday 
periods  which  wound  up  1919.  than  during 
the  holiday  period  a  year  ago.  as  shown  by 
a  greatly  increased  holiday  production  for 
1019  :  for  the  two  weeks  in  question  the 
tonnage  being  221,000  as  compared  with 
onlv  188,000  tons  during  the  corresponding 
two  weeks  of  1918.  Railroad  officials 
were  hardly  prepared  for  the  general  re- 
sumption of  work  .=0  soon  after  the  holidays 
and  it  caught  them,  in  a  sense,  unawares. 
Promptness  of  the  miners  in  going  back 
to  work  so  soon  was  probably  due  to  the 
general  shortage  of  funds  among  them 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  Christmas  bever- 
ages were   harder   to  obtain. 

One  source  of  a  car  shortage  is  the  large 
number  of  loads  at  Russell,  Ky.,  a  distrib- 
uting point  held,  during  the  general  short- 
age of  coal,  for  distribution  to  points  in 
the  West,  but  since  then  unacceptable  for 
that  purpose  with  western  mines  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  market  for  northeast  Kentucky  coal 
was  somewhat  enlarged  through  the  re- 
moval of  embargoes  on  eastern  shipments 
and  on  embargoes  in  general,  and  northeast 
Kentucky  producers  found  a  ready  market 
for  their  product. 


Victoria,  B.  C. 


The  fatal-accident  record  In  Hrltish 
rolumbia  in  1919.  Growing  Interest  of 
miners  in  acqnirement  of  knowledge,  Ef- 
Hcicnc.v  of  Mines  Inspection  Staff.  Inter- 
esting   statistics. 

Only  twelve  fatal  accidents  occurred  In 
the  coal  mines  of  British  Columbia  dur- 
ing 1919  This  is  a  new  record  of  quite 
a  satisfactory  character:  never  before  in 
the  history  of  coal  mining  in  this  province 
has  it  been  equalled.  In  point  of  number 
of  deaths  it  has  been  paralleled  once  in  the 
last  21  years.  This  occurred  in  the  year 
1905,  hut  It  should  be  remembered  In  con- 
sidering the  statistics  of  that  year,  that 
then  there  were  little  more  than  half  as 
many  men  employed  in  and  .around  the 
mines   as  now   is   the  case. 

This  announcement  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  coal  IndustiT,'  of  the  province 
was  made  on  Jan.  7,  1920,  by  Hon.  William 
Sloan.  Minister  of  Mines.  Tliat  he  was 
gratified  is  scarcely  an  adequate  expression 
of  his  sentiment.  He  trusted  that  with  the 
growing  interest  being  manifested  by  miners 
in  the  .acquirement  of  knowledge  of  mine 
gases  and  their  apparent  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  the  safety-first 
principle,  it  would  be  possible  to  continue 
the  contimplation  of  similar  or  even  more 
satisfactory  figures  Mr.  Sloan  also  com- 
plimented George  Wilkinson.  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  Mines,  on  the  evidence  of  the  efflclency 
of  the  Mines  Inspection  Staff  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bureau  of  Mines. 

Of  the  12  accidents  referred  to  four 
were  the   result   of  falls   of  rock ;   four  re- 
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suited  from  falls  of  coal ;  and  an  equal 
number  occurred  In  the  handling  of  mine 
cars  and  in  haulage.  The  fatalities  were 
divided  among  the  collieries  as  follows: 

Canadian  Collieries.  Ltd..  Cumberland. ..  .6 
(all  of  whom   were  Orientals) 

Canadian  Collieries.  Ltd..   Kxtension 2 

Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co  .  Nanalmo.B.L.4 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co..  Coal   Creek..  1 


Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal 

Total  12 

The  nationality  of  those  killed  was  as 
follows:  English.  2:  Scotch.  2;  Canadian. 
1;  Italian.  1;  Austrian,  1  (naturalized 
British)  ;  Orientals.  5. 

An  estimate  of  the  fatalities  per  1.000 
employees  would  put  the  percentage  at 
approximately  2.2  as  compared  to  the 
average  of  the  past  ten  years  of  5.095.  This 
vear's  average,  therefore,  compares  quite 
favorably  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  Kuropean  countries ;  this  is  worthy  of 
special  note  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  coal  fleld.s  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  the  Continent  there  are  so  many 
more  miners  actively  engaged,  and  that  It 
takes  more  than  one  serious  accident  to 
materially  affect  the  general  average  at 
the  end  of  a  given  period. 

Only  one  fatality  occurred  In  the  mines 
of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  district  during 
1919.  This  again  is  a  record,  if  the  eastern 
British  Columbia  field  is  considered  apart 
from  Uie  rest  of  the  province.  It  is  the 
lowest  mark  since  the  first  year  of  the 
field's  development,  over  twenty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  notes,  in  his  report,  that 
the  majority  of  these  12  fatal  accidents 
could  have  been  avoided  had  ordinary  care 
been  exercised. 

PEXNSTL,VAN1A 

Anthracite 

Scranton. — The  miners  of  the  Hyde  Park 
colliery  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.R.  Co.'s  Coal  Department,  have 
made  a  request  that  further  mining  in  the 
surface  seam  of  the  colliery  under  the 
Washburn  Street  Cemetery  be  discontinued. 
The  matter,  it  is  said,  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  lesser  officials  of  the 
coal  company,  and  the  wishes  of  the  men 
will  be  carried  to  the  head  of  the  corpora- 
tion within  a  brief  period.  From  what  is 
learned,  a  great  amount  of  coal  has  been 
removed  from  under  the  cemetery  but  by 
leaving  the  pillars  that  remain  and  filling 
in  the  voids  the  cemetery  can  be  made  safe. 
Should  the  mining  be  continued  the  graves 
probably  will  be  disturbed  and  there  will 
be  a  repetition  of  the  conditions  that  have 
befallen  other  cemeteries  in  this  city  and 
valley  as  the  result  of  the  mining  of  coal. 
It  is  said  the  miners  have  protested  against 
further  operations  under  the  cemetery  that 
are  liable  to  cause  havoc  and  that  some 
of  them  have  openly  refused  to  further 
mine  coal  in   that  area. 

Well  defined  reports  in  mining  circles, 
says  a  Scranton  authority,  are  to  the 
eflect  that  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  is  about 
to  dispose  of  a  number  of  its  collieries  in  the 
Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  districts.  The 
Dickson  and  the  Manville  collieries  ifi  this 
district  are  slated  to  be  sold,  it  is  stated, 
and  report  has  it  that  the  Laflin  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre  district  will  be  taken  over 
by  the  Suffolk  Coal  Co  .  controlled  by  the 
Jerniyn  interests.  This  company  recently 
started  operating  the  Langcliffe  colliery 
which  it  acquired  from  the  Hudson  con^- 
pany.  It  was  stated  that  the  Von  Storch 
Collieries  Co..  which  has  taken  over  the 
Van  Storch  mine,  is  negotiating  for  both  the 
Manville  and  the  Dickson :  but  Warren 
Acker,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Von  Storch. 
said  that  the  purchase  is  not  contemplated 
at  this  time.  He  intimated  his  company 
will  wait  until  the  new  operation  is  defi- 
nitelv  UTider  way. 

For  some  time  the  Manville  was  operated 
alternatelv  by  the  Hudson  company  and 
the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  Western 
companv  :  finallv  the  former  company  pur- 
chased the  Lackaw-anna  interest  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  The  motive  of  the  Hud- 
son companv  inasmuch  as  its  sale  could  be 
more  easilv  accomplished  than  when  it  was 
under   the   joint   ownership. 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith — The  State  Mining  Board  here 
(Jan  3)  upheld  Governor  C.  H.  Brough  m 
discharging  Thomas  H.  Shaw,  as  State 
Mine  Inspector.  Mr.  Shaw  asked  the  local 
Circuit  Court  for  an  injunction  restraining 
the  board  "from  interfering  with  him  m 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  State  Mine 
Inspector."  Hearings  on  the  injunction  re- 
quested bv  Mr.  Shaw  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  temporary  order  issued 
against  him  are  set  for  an  early  date. 
During  the   last  week   in   December,   Mr. 


Shaw  has  been  refus,.-d  adinitiani'e  tti  a 
number  of  mines  In  this  section.  In  one  In- 
stance. 7U0  miners  emi)lo>'ed  by  the  Central 
(^oal  &  Coke  Co  .  at  Huntington,  refused  to 
enter  the  mines  when  they  found  (upon  re- 
porting for  work)  a  notice  posted  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  as  State  Mine  Inspector,  declaring 
the  mine  closed.  He  posted  the  notice  when 
refused  admittance  by  the  company  otilclals. 
who  claimed  they  had  received  orders  from 
the  governor  not  to  admit  Shaw  a«  he 
no  longer  was  -State  Mine  inspector.  Gover- 
nor Brough  said  th.at  mine  oUlclals  who 
had  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Shaw  to  enter  the 
mines,  had  acted  under  his  Instructions, 
and  that  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from  rulings  of  justice  courts,  fining  the 
mine  olllcials,  would  be  taken.  According 
to  a  dispatch  from  Fort  Smith,  Mr.  Shaw 
Intends  lo  close  every  mine  in  the  state 
where  officials  refuse  to  recognize  nlm  as 
slate  Inspector.  He  contends  that  Governor 
Brough  did  not  have  the  legal  grounds 
for  his  removal. 

WASHINGTON 

Colvllle— The  Colvllle  Valley  Coal  Co.,  at 
Valley,  south  of  this  place,  has  attained  a 
depth  of  475  ft.  in  its  slope  and  expects 
to  sink  200  ft.  deeper,  according  to  II.  G. 
West,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  company. 
The  seam  is  ten  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  and  is  said  to  be  clean  coal.  An 
entry  was  started  at  a  depth  of  450  ft. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  road  between 
the  mine  and  the  railroad  loading  point, 
transportation  of  coal  to  market  is  imprac- 
ticable at  present :  efforts  are  being  centered 
upon  development  work. 


Thr  .Mulrriill  llnildllnK  Miulilnrry  Mitnu- 
fiieturliiK  .VKKorlnllon  will  holil  an  open  con- 
vention :it  the  Waldorf-A.sloria  Hotel.  New 
York  Citv.  Jan.  29  and  .lu.  Secretary.  Z.  W. 
Carter,    35    We.st    39th    St..    New    York   City. 

Indiana  KoKliieerlnif  Society  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeilng  Jan.  23  and  24  at  the  (_lay- 
pool  Hotel.  Indlanapidls,  Ind  Secrt^ary. 
Charles  BroHsnian.  1503  Merchants  Bank 
Building.    InillanaixjllH.    Ind 


Personals 


Foreign  News 


Lens,  Franee. — .-Vccording  to  estimates 
made  by  the  manager  of  the  Society  of 
Mines  at  I^ens.  the  mines,  which  were  de- 
stroyed and  flooded  by  the  Germans,  will 
be  in  shape  for  mining  operations  in  five 
years.  In  ten  years  it  is  predicted  that 
the  production  will  reach  the  mark  of  1913. 
.\t  present  pumps  of  30.000  hp.  are  at  work, 
and.  it  is  said,  they  will  have  the  mines 
dry  in  two  and  a  half  years.  In  1913  these 
mines  produced  tour  million  tons  of  coal, 
one-tenth  of  the  French  coal  output. 

Brussels.  ISelgiam  —  It  is  reported  that 
Belgium  is  contemplating  a  plan  of  central- 
izing the  coal  output  and  controlling  its 
distribution  in  order  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  the  present  crisis.  According  to  this 
plan,  groups  would  be  organized  in  each 
province  for  every  branch  of  industry.  These 
groups  would  centralize  the  orders  which 
would  be  forwarded  to  a  special  organiza- 
tion connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Econ- 
omic .\ffairs.  This  ministry  would  allocate 
coal  among  provincial  groups  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  available,  and  these 
provincial  groups  would  handle  the  distri- 
bution. 

Sydney.  N.  S. — It  is  officially  announced 
that  as  a  result  of  the  improved  methods 
of  mining  bv  the  Dominion  Coal  Co..  in 
its  Cape  Breton  workings,  that  the  out- 
put for  December  amounts  to  312,891  tons, 
as  compared  with  272,725  tons  for  Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

This  represents  a  gain  of  nearly  15  per 
cent  President  Workman  states  that 
January  should  show  an  even  greater  in- 
crease "  The  installation  of  turbine  gener- 
ators has  proved  completely  successful 
Electricity  generated  by  the  new  equip- 
ment is  "being  utilized  on  the  company  s 
shipping  piers.  The  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  coal  to  foreign  ports  having  been 
lifted,  a  considerable  export  trade  is  antic- 
ipated. 


II  II  siiiKgcrii.  of  Fairmont.  1«  manager 
and  coal  puicliiuslng  agent  for  A.  R.  Hamil- 
ton &  Co  coal  Jobbers  of  Pittsburgh,  his 
territory  Includes  West  Virginia. 

Arthur  A,  Allan,  superintendent  of  the 
Adah  mine  of  the  We.stmorcland-Fayelte 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Cheat  Haven,  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  general  superintendent  ottbe 
company  with  headquarters  at  Fairmont. 
W.  Va. 

Hod  Kller.  the  baseball  pitcher,  who  was 
largely  instrumental  in  winning  the  Worlds 
championship  for  the  Cincinnati  Reds, 
states  that  he  has  completed  negotiations 
whereliv  he  is  to  become  part  owner  in  a 
Danville  (111.)  coal  mine  and  serve  as 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  concern. 
A.  A.  Strnub.  Jay  W.  Jnhn«  and  T.  J. 
AtklnHon,  recently  a.ssoclated  with  the 
Superba  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  general  coal  sales 
manager  and  general  coke  sales  manager, 
respectively,  have  organized  the  Straub- 
Atkinson  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  beginning  Jan. 
J  lt20  with  offices.  Suite  351  Union  Ar- 
cade   Building,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Frederick  Howarth,  of  Brownsville,  Pa., 
superintendent  of  .Micia  No.  2  mine  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co..  has  resigned  that 
position,  effective  Jan.  15.  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the  Isa- 
bella mine  and  coke  ovens  of  the  Hlllman 
Coal  &  Coke  Co..  at  Hillcoke.  Fayette 
County.  Pa.,  succeeding  David  E.  Parker. 
Mr  Howarth  is  a  son  of  William  E.  How- 
arth, a  district  state  mine  Inspector,  of 
Brownsville.    Pa. 

W  P  MeirlnB  has  resigned  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Himler  Coal  Co. 
to  open  offices  in  Williamson,  W.  Va,  as 
a  consulting'  mining  engineer;  he  pur- 
chased the  business  of  the  firm  of  Evans 
&  Knight.  Mr.  Meiring  was  for  six  years 
with  the  Pond  Creek  (Joal  Co.  as  engineer, 
chief  mine  inspector  and  assistant  general 
superintendent. 


Coming  Meetings 


Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators 
Assoriation  will  hold  its  next  meeting  Feb. 
10  1920.  at  Fairmont.  W.  ^  a.  Secretary, 
George  T.   Bell,   Fairmont.   W.   Va. 

American  Institnt*  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
Inrgieal  Engineers  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
Feb  IR  to  19  in  New  York  City.  Secretary 
Bradl.v  Stoughton,  29  West  39th  St..  New 
York   City. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of 
New  York  will  hold  its  next  meeting  Jan  20. 
1920.  at  the  Whitehall  Club.  New  York  City. 
Secretarv,  Charles  S.  Allen,  1  Broadway. 
New  York  City. 

The  Kockv  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Insti- 
tute will  hoid  its  winter  meeting  Jan  20  to 
■>■>  I't'O  at  Denver.  Colo.,  with  headquar- 
ters at"  the  Albany  Hotel.  Secretary.  F.  W. 
Whiteside,  Denver.  Colo. 


C.  E.  Knnz,  died  at  his  apartments  at 
the  Elks  Club  in  Albuquerque.  N.  M.,  on 
Jan  2.  Death  is  believed  to  have  resulted 
from  heart  disease.  He  was  president  of  the 
New  States  Coal  Company. 

William  W.  Bay,  a  coal  operator,  died  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  recently.  He  wjis  60 
vears  of  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Cam- 
bridge Citv,  Ind.,  and  came  to  Terre  Haute, 
in  the  earlv  eighties.  Later  he  engaged 
in  the  coal  business ;  he  was  president  of 
the  Santord  Mining  Co.  and  the  Big  Vein 
Mining  Co.  Mr.  Ray  13  survived  by  a 
widow   and   two   children. 

John  H.  Reilly,  superintendent  of  the 
Reillv-Callaghan  coal  mines.  Georges 
Township.  Fayette  County.  Pa.,  was  killed 
in  the  mines  he  had  charge  of  on  Dec.  31, 
by  being  run  down  by  a  trip  of  cars  in 
the  mines.  He  was  buried  In  Uniontown, 
Pa  He  was  a  son  of  E.  S.  Reilly.  of  the 
Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co.  and  the  American 
ConnellsN-ille  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

John  Cooper  Thomas,  a  wealthy  coal 
operator  of  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  died  on 
Jan.  6  at  the  age  of  24  years  He  was 
at  his  winter  residence  on  Belle  Isle, 
Miami.  Fla.  Mr.  Thomas  was  an  airman 
during  the  war.  His  father  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  John  Cooper,  a  pioneer  operator  of 
the  Pocahontas  field.  The  Cooper  an(l 
Thomas  interests  controlled  valuable  coal 
properties    in    southern   West   Virginia. 

IHiomas  Lilley.  72  years  old.  millionaire 
coal  operator  and  farmer,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  West  Brownsville.  Pa  .  Jan. 
6.  from  apoplexy.  Mr  Lllley  was  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  Lilley  Coal  & 
Coke  Co..  and  owned  a  large  acreage  of 
coal  lands  in  Washington  County.  Pa.  He 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  fortune  by  cattle 
dealing  and  farming.  In  1913  he  estal>- 
llshed  the  Lilley  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  which 
has  an  output  of  2.500  tons  dally. 
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Publications  Received 


Coal.  Pfnnsylvania  —  Bituminous.  No. 
1.  Cost  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Illustrated;  pp.  103;  55  x  ilj 
inches. 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  Mineral  Re- 
aoTcra  of  the  United  States  In  1918.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  U.  S.  Geologi- 
lal  Survey.    Unillustrated ;   5i   x  9i   inches. 

ExtinK"!<h>"E  and  Preventine  Oil  and 
Ou»  Fires.  Hv  C.  P.  Bowie.  Bulletin  170. 
I'etroleum  Technology  48.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Illustrated  ; 
pp..  50  :  C   X  9  inclies. 

Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke.  .War  Indus- 
tries Board.  W.  1.  B.  Price.  Bulletin  35 
of  the  series — History  of  Prices  During 
the  War.  Illustrated;  pp.  115;  55  x  91 
Inches. 

Notes  on  the  Black  Sand  Deposits  of 
Southern  Oregon  and  Northern  California. 
Bv  R.  R.  Hornor.  Technical  Paper  19P>. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Mines.      Illustrated;    pp.   42  ;    6    x    9    inches. 

Coke  and  B>-products  in  1916  and  1917. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  Bv  C.  E.  Lesher  and  W.  T. 
Thom.  Jr.  Published  Sept.  19.  1919.  Illus- 
trated :  pp.  1137-1202  (Mineral  Resources 
of    r.    .S.    1917 — Part    II)  ;    5i    x    9J    inches. 

Coal  Mine  Fatalities  in  the  United  States 
in  1918.  Compiled  by  Albert  H.  Fay.  De- 
I>artment  of  tlie  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
I'niilustrated  ;  pp.  61  :  53  x  9J  inches.  Also 
contains  a  list  of  explosives,  lamps  and 
motors  tested  prior  to  Jan.   31.  1919. 

.Asbestos.  —  Published  by  Secretarial 
Service.  Bulletin  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
Vol.  1,  No  3.  Sept.  1919.  This  new  publi- 
cation— .\sbestos — is  published  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  asbestos  and  magnesia  industry  : 
it  is  designed  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
industry  which  it  represent.^.  Illustrated; 
pp.    28  ;    5    X    7i    inches. 

ticoloK.v  and  Coal  Resources  of  the  Coal- 
Bearini;  Portion  of  Tazewell  Count.v.  Vir- 
ginia. By  T.  K.  Hainesberger.  Virginia 
Geological  Survey.  University  of  Virginia. 
Charlottesville.  Va.  Prepared  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Bulletin  XIX.  Illustrated;  pp.  195;  7  x 
10    inches. 


of  The  Koppers  Co.'s  booklet  giving  infor- 
mation about  the  Koppers  oven  and  il- 
lustrations of  some  of  the  plants  of  this 
make  in  the  United  States.  Byproduct 
()\'en  and  byproducts  data  noted. 

.Motor  Trucks  from  a  Practical  Knjrineer- 
iiiK  Standpoint.  International  Motor  Co., 
New  York  City.  Booklet.  Pp.  75;  41  x 
~\  ;  illustrated.  The  motor  company  states 
that  it  has  tried  (in  this  booklet)  to  ex- 
press in  simple,  straight-forward  language, 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  Mack  truck 
attd  the  various  reasons  why  each  feature 
of   construction   has  been   adopted. 

Milliken  BuildinKs.  —  Milliken  Brothers 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Catalogues  Hi  and  11,  respectively.  Pp. 
44  and  31.  respectively;  81  x  11  in.;  illus- 
trated. Catalogue  10  —  "Choice  of  a 
Thousand  Buildings."  Catalogue  11 — 
"Krection  Handbook."  These  catalogues 
are  descripti\'e  of  Milliken  btiildings,  con- 
structed under  the  standardized  truss  unit 
system  designed  and  perfected  by  the  Milli- 
ken  company. 

Sanitnr.v  Drinking  Fonntains. — Depart- 
ment F.  :  -Metal  Stools  and  Cliairs,  Det)art- 
ment  I>.  ;  Sanitary  \Vuslit>owls,  Deiiartment 
A  ;  .Metal  Lockers,  Department  B  ;  Miscel- 
laneous. Department  O  .\bove  —  pp.  8  ; 
r>  X  9  in.  ;  illustrated.  Racks,  Department 
K.  Pp.  16  ;  6  X  9  in.  ;  illustrated.  Jlanu- 
tacturing  Equipment  and  Engineering  Co.. 
Boston,  Mass.  These  catalogues  illustrate 
and  note  details  about  the  v.arious  special- 
ties in  question.  Additional  information  is 
published  for  distribution  in  the  form  of 
sheets  and  folders  covering  various  inetal. 
sanitary  and  fireproof  equipment,  lists  of 
users   and  price  lists. 

Details  Allis-Clialniers  Oil  T^nRines.  Die- 
sel Type.  AlUs-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Milwaulvee.  Wis.  Bulletin  1537.  pp. 
31  :  73  X  lOJ  in.  :  illustrated.  Illustrates 
and  notes  special  parts  of  the  various 
pieces  which  make  up  the  Diesel  engine 
made  b3"  this  company  to  assist  in  ordering 
repair  and  spare  parts.  Centrifusal  Pumps 
and  Centrifueal  Pumping  I'nits,  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  Bulletin  1632-C.  Pp.  51:  73  x  lOJ 
in.  :  illustrated.  Complete  description  of 
the  special  types  of  centrifugal  puinps  and 
centrifugal  pumping  units  made  by  the 
Allis-Chalmers   Co. 


Trade  Catalogs 


The  Pyrouraph.  Davis-Bournonville  Co., 
Jersey  City.  N.  J.  Bulletin.  Pp  8;  81  x 
11  in.;  illustrated.  This  boiler  shop  cut- 
ting machine  is  described  and  shown  in 
operation. 

Blawforms.  Blaw-Knox  Co.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Booklet.  Pp.  24  ;  6  x  9  in. ;  illus- 
trated. Illustrates  the  applicability  of  this 
type  of  form  for  road,  sidewalk,  curb,  and 
curb  and  gutter  construction. 

Rails.  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Co., 
St.  Ixiuis.  Mo.  '  Bulletin  No.  266.  Pp.  8  ; 
33  x  81  in.  ;  illustrated  -A  folder  announc- 
ing new  and  second-hand  railway  equip- 
ment and   accessories. 

Condensers.  I'umps,  Cooling  Towers,  Fte. 
Wheeler  Condepser  &  Engineering  Co..  Car- 
teret, X.  J.  Bulletin  112-B.  Pp.  36  ;  8  x  lOi 
in.  ;  illustrated.  ^Complete  description  of 
the  apparatus  manufactured  by  the  WTieeler 
company. 

Nlrkel  and  Its  Products.  The  Interna- 
tional Nickel  Co.,  43  Exchange  Place.  New 
York  City  Booklet.  Pp.  21  ;  4x91  in.  ; 
lllustrateil.  ..\  description  of  the  company's 
nickel  products  for  the  use  of  prospective 
purchasers. 

.Sllne  Special  Machlner,T  for  Mine  Use, 
S.  B.  Stine.  Inc  ,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.  Bulle- 
tin no.  Pp.  8;  63  X  10  in.;  illustrated. 
A  catalogue  describing  the  fans,  incline 
machinery  and  hoists  made  by  this  com- 
pany. 

How  Columbian  Rope  is  Made.  Colum- 
bian Hop.'  Co.  .\iib"irn.  N  Y.  Folder. 
Pp    16;  4i  X  81  In   :      ■  1    A  graphical 

presentation     of      t  ,.*»      us*-d      in 

maniifarturing     C'*  .mila     rope — 

brief  description  ae.- ,ri];i;irt\iTig. 

I<nne  Klectrlr  Crnnes.  I.u'tne  ^lanufac- 
turlng  Co  .  Mr.ntiM'Ilt'r.  Vt.  U.  P..  PajTie 
ft  i"n.  •.'■.  Chiireh  St..  NVw  York  City, 
sol..  rir.Tif  Hull. tin.  Pp.  8;  81  X  It  In.; 
ilhistrat.-.l.  Description  of  several  styles 
of  l.ane  cninea  and  Ust  of  some  of  its 
uiK-rs 

Byproflnrt  Coke  and  fias  Plants.  The 
Knppcrs  Co  .  T'llt.shurgh,  P.-u  Pp  67  ; 
7    X    10    in.;    illustrated.      The    1919    edition 


Mortin's  Ferry,  Ohio, — An  explosion  in 
the  Ijaughlin  mine  of  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.,  near  here,  caused  18 
miners  to  l>e  imprisoned  for  a  time  but 
they  dug  themselves  out.  Three  of  the 
miners  were  badly  burned.  A  fire  follow- 
ing the  explosion  was  quickly  extinguished. 

Ilinilnr,  W.  Va. — The  Matta  Co-C^pera- 
tive  Coal  Co.,  of  this  place  has  been  in- 
corporated to  operate  mines  in  Mingo 
County;  capital  stock,  $250,000;  incorpora- 
tors. John  Matta,  Martin  Himler,  1'].  J. 
Lang,  William  Fotta  and  Claude  Clark,  all 
of   Himler. 

Colunibus,  Ohio — The  Echo  Coal  Co..  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $10,000 
to  mine  and  sell  coal.  .The  concern  will 
increase  its  capital  at  an  early  date,  and 
negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  a 
large  tract  of  coal  lands  in  the  Hocking 
Valley.  The  incorporators  are  S.  Cotting- 
ham,  Fred  Essex,  (>.  E.  Harrison,  T.  J 
Erasure   and   H.    C.   Airead. 

Birmingham,  .■\la. — Papers  of  incorjiora- 
tion  of  the  Southern  .\ppalachian  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  were  filed  in  Gadsden  recently. 
The  company  has  ijurchased  about  12,000 
acres  of  mineral  lands  near  Ft.  Wayne, 
De  Kalli  County,  and.  it  is  stated,  will  begin 
developments  at  once.  The  incorporators 
are  W.  D.  Smith,  D.  E.  Mitchell,  E.  R. 
Ix'fevre  and  G.  E.  Hill.  E.  B,  Lefevre 
is  president  of  the  company,  which  is  capi- 
talized   at    $75,000. 

Columbus,     Ohio — In 
down     recently     in     the 
AVinder,    president,    of 
Coal   Co.,   against  John 


Industrial  News 


Nashville,  Tenn, — The  Phoenix  Coal  Co. 
nf  this  place  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from   $100,000  to   $200,000. 

Clarltsburg,  W.  Va, — The  Wolf  Summit 
Coal  Co.  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$350,000  to  $750,000  to  provide  for  proposed 
business    exijansion. 

Follansbee.  TT.  Va. — The  J.  C.  Arnold 
Coal  Co.  is  planning  for  the  development 
of  an  additional  mine  in  the  Follansbee 
di'^trict. 

Cleveland.  Ohio — The  International  (~'ol- 
liiries  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000  by  Rol)ert  E.  Roehms, 
George  M  Roudebusli,  Horatio  Ford,  K.  C. 
Junke  and   N.  I.  Young. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  The  Blanchard  Coal 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $300,000.  The  incorporators  are:  Wm.  G. 
Blanchard.  Frank  H.  Robinson,  Walter  H. 
Hopple,   of  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Canton,  Ohio — The  Willard  Gas  Coal  Co. 
of  this  place  has  been  incorporated  for  $150,- 
000  ;  George  A.  Williams.  C.  A.  McDonald, 
CelsuB  Pomerene,  Thomas  H,  Miller,  Ralph 
S.    Ambler,    incorporators. 

Lexington,  Ky, — The  Wisconsin  Coal  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  cJipital  of 
$200.0(10  to  engage  in  general  coal  mining 
oiicrations  in  the  Lexington  district.  J.  H. 
Bowling,  N.  B.  Perkins,  and  A.  V.  Brown 
are   the    Incorporators. 

Canton,  Ohio. — The  Willard  Gas  Coal 
Co.,  h,is  been  chart. -red  with  a  capital  of 
$150.nno  to  mine  and  sell  coal  The  in- 
corporators are:  George  A  Williams.  C.  A. 
McDonald.  Celsus  Pomerene,  Thomas  H. 
Miller   and    Ralph    S.    .\mbier. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio. — The  Deaker  Mining 
Co.  of  Kingwood.  W.  Va .  has  l)een  in- 
corporated to  operate  mines  in  Preston 
County  ;  capital  stock.  $300,000  ;  incorpora- 
tors, A.  T.  Carnahan.  George  M.  .Ander- 
son. J.  A  Hagstrom,  F.  G.  Carnahan  and 
M.    E.    -Schieh,    all   of   .\kron,   Ohio. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Blocks  aggregatlnc 
9.415.92  acres  in  the  Cook  Inl.-t  coal  field 
w<'re  offered  for  lease  about  the  first  of 
January,  hv  Secrettiry  Lane  under  the 
Alaska  coni  land  leasing  law.  .Applications 
will  h..  received  .at  the  general  land  ofBce 
through  the  month  of  January. 


a    decision    handed 

case    of     John     H. 

the    Sunday    Creek 

S.    Jones,   chairman 


of  the  coal  company's  board  of  directors. 
Federal  Judge  Sater  refused  to  grant 
Winder's  plea  that  a  receiver  be  appointed. 
The  court  al.so  reduced  a  $1,477,000  claim 
of  Jones  in  the  amount  of  $333,000.  and 
ordered  a  receiver  appointed  for  the  Stead- 
man  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  of  Athens,  a 
holding  of  the  company. 

Brownsville,  Pa. — The  Diamond  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  preparing 
to  fire  the  60  beehive  coke  ovens  near 
here,  recently  purchased  from  the  Browns- 
ville Coke  Co.  The  ovens  are  near  the  Pike 
mine  of  the  Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co, 
from  which  workings  the  coal  will  be  mined 
for  use  in  these  ovens.  The  mine  of  the 
Browjisville  (""oke  Co.  has  been  worked  out 
and  abandoned.  W.  Guy  Sroder  is  general 
superintendent  of  the  Diamond  Coal  & 
Coke    t'^ompany. 

Prin.eton,  W.  Va,  —  The  Monticello 
Smokeless  Coal  Co..  recently  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $400,000.  is  arranging  plans 
for  the  development  of  approximately  1,800 
acres  of  coal  properties  in  the  Princeton 
district.  It  is  proposed  to  install  comi)lete 
mining  machinery  and  equipment  to  provide 
an  annual  cap.acity  in  excess  of  200.000 
tons.  F.  M.  Lee.  Alpoca.  W.  Va.,  is  presi- 
dent and  manager ;  Richard  Hancock, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  vice  president  ;  H.  E. 
Jarnette.  Princeton,  secretary,  and  E.  M. 
Jlerrill,    Beckley,    W.    Va.,    treasurer. 

St,  I.ouis,  Mo, — The  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, through  Charles  Rippin,  traffic 
manager,  is  urging  tiie  Wa>"s  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  .Vldermen, 
which  is  considering  the  propo.sed  $22,000.- 
000  bond  issue  bill,  to  include  an  item  for 
the  completion  of  the  free  bridge,  so  that 
it  will  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  built — the  elimination  of  the  coal 
arbitrary  of  20c.  a  ton.  Rippin  has  sug- 
gested tliat  leam-traelc  yards  in  the  Mill 
Creek  Valley,  between  Eighth  St.  and  Jef- 
ferson Ave.,  could  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. He  has  also  urged  that  the  city 
purchase  locomotives  and  haul  the  coal 
across  the  bridge  and  if  necessary  construct 
a  railroad  from  the  bridge  to  the  coal  mines 
on    the   Illinois   side 

St.  I.ouis,  Mo. — The  Illinois  Traction  Co. 
is  continuing  to  make  connections  with 
Illinois  mines  with  a  view  to  greatly  en- 
larging its  shiimients  into  St.  I^ouis  The 
traction  line  has  been  handling  the  out- 
put of  the  K.-D  mine,  at  Worden,  which 
was  sunl\  by  Vincent  Kerens  and  G.  H. 
Donnewald  of  St.  T.,ouis  and  later  sohl  to 
the  traction  company.  Recently  tracks 
were  completed  from  the  main  line  to  th© 
Liberty  Mine,  at  Gillespie,  the  output  of 
which  also  will  be  battled  to  St.  I-ouis. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  connect 
with  one  of  the  larg.'  mines  at  Cnrlinvlllc 
anrl  surveys  have  Ix'en  made  for  nmningr 
Cf.nneetions  to  two  Edwardsville  mines — 
those  of  the  East  Side  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Madison   County  Mining  Co. 

Welch,  W.  Va. — It  Is  reported  that  the 
Cei.tral  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  has  ncquin'd 
all  the  holdings  and  assets  of  the  New 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  of  Hemphill,  from 
W.  K  Deegans.  O.  C.  Huffman;  Jack 
Faulkner  and  othjnrs.  The  property  nd.loins 
the    holdings    of    the    Solvay    company. 
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DEPARTMENT 


fVeekly  Review 


Production  Is  Above  Avcragt-  for  Some  Months  Past.    Prices  Are  Under  Gorernmeiit  Control 
and  Holding  Steady.     Demand  Fairly   Active  icilh  Little  I'rouhle  Anywhere 

I'ront  I.ack  ol  Market. 


PRODUCTION  for  the  week  end- 
ing Jan.  3  is  estimated  at  10,950,- 
000  tons.  This  was  an  increase 
of  20.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  week  and  nearly  30  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  1919.  Recovery  from  the 
strike  is  thus  complete  and  production 
is  now  at  a  level  which  is  well  above 
the  average  of  the  past  year. 

Few  fluctuations  in  price  are  noted 
since  the  figures  covering  coal  at  the 
mines  are  fixed  by  the  Government. 
Complaint  is  heard  that  some  mines 
are  unable  to  produce  coal  and  absorb 
the  increased  wage  rates  granted  and 


continue  to  sell  their  output  at  the 
fixed  price  without  incurring  serious 
loss.  Some  coal  companies  having 
contracts  with  public  utilities  have 
attempted  to  evade,  or  in  a  measure 
abrogate  these  agreements,  giving  car 
shortage  as  an  excuse  therefor,  while 
at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  ship 
coal  to  the  seaboard  for  export.  Such 
firms,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  now 
finding  it  difficult  to  secure  cxpoi-t  per- 
mits unless  they  can  show  that  they 
have  kept  faith  with  public  utilities, 
and  their  other  Americans  customers 
generally. 

Little    complaint    of    no    market    is 


heard  anywhere.  (Jar  shortage  has 
become  the  chief  factor  tending  to 
restrict  output.  In  some  regions  the 
demand  is  so  insistent  as  to  absorb  all 
available  supply  and  leave  no  possibilitj 
of  wholesalers  or  retailers  building  up 
any  stocks. 

Industrially  the  country  is  booming 
The  steel  strike  has  been  called  otf  and 
mills  are  running  to  the  limits  of  either 
their  capacities  or  the  labor  supply. 
The  same  conditions  prevail  in  certain 
other  industries,  and  the  demand  for 
fuel  is  now,  therefore,  and  bids  fair  to 
continue,  strong  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod. 


WEEKLY   PBODCCTION 

From  a  recent  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  the  bituminous  industry  entered 
the  year  1920  with  production  at  a  rate 
well  above  any  period  in  the  past  year  ex- 
cept the  week  of  Oct.  25,  just  before  the 
coal  strike.  The  output  on  the  Ave  working 
days  of  the  week  ended  Jan.  3,  1920. 
averaged  2,066.000  ton.s.  This  was  larger 
than  the  performance  during  any  New 
Year's  week  of  the  past  three  years,  the 
period  over  which  the  Geological  Survey's 
records  of  weekly  production  extend. 

The  total  output  for  the  week  is  esti- 
mated at  10.950.000  net  tons.  This  was  an 
increase  over  Christmas  week  of  2.391.000 
ton.s.  The  increase  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  about  660.000  tons  were  produced 
on  New  Year's  Day  itself  while  on  Christ- 
mas Day  the  production  was  negligible. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  New  Year's 
Day  counted  for  about  three-tenths  of  a 
full  working  day.  The  greater  part  of  the 
increase,  however,  was  an  actual  gain  in 
rate  of  production,  a  gain  which  amounted 
to  20.9  per  cent.  Compared  with  New 
Year's  week,  last  year,  the  increase  was 
nearly  30  per  cent. 

Tile  completeness  of  the  recovery  from 
the  depression  of  the  strike  period  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  last  three  days  of 
the  old  year  production  averaged  107  per 
cent  of  the  rate  for  the  four  weeks  ended 
Oct.  25.  which  may  be  regarded  as  normal. 

The  total  movement  of  soft  coal  from  the 
mines  to  Atlantic  ports  was  2.235,000  net 
tons,  less  than  half  the  record  tonnage  of 
October,  and  with  the  exception  of  March, 
the  smallest  in  any  month  of  1919.  Com- 
pared with  N'ovember  of  the  preceding 
year,   the  decrease  was   1,035,000  tons. 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


BOSTON 

Market  drSKs  with  onl.v  scatterinjr  in- 
qulrj'.  Few  operators  have  inclination  to 
take  spot  business.  Steam  users  comfort- 
ably supplied.  Receipts  show  slight  increase. 
I'lxport  shipments  resumed  via  New  York 
and  I'hiladelphia.  Ship'pinf;  Board  advance 
Ukel.v  to  slow  down  coastwise  shipments. 
Hampton  Roads  market  quiet.  .Anthracite 
domestic    sizes    ease    somewliat    but    produc- 


tion faUs  off.  Retailers  disposed  to  keep 
taking    coal. 

Bituminous — Notwithstanding  the  man- 
ifest difficulty  o£  buying  spot  coal  under  pres- 
ent regulations,  there  appears  to  be  no  snap 
whatever  to  the  current  market.  The  high 
grades  are  moving  almost  exclusively  on 
old  contracts,  either  at  home  or  for  e.^port. 
and  none  but  the  inferior  coals  that  in 
such  a  market  would  sell  at  less  than  the 
fixed  price  is  available  in  any  quantity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  demand  in  this  territory 
is  only  scattering,  and  for  the  most  part  is 
confined  to  small  current  requirement.s  that 
ordinarily  are  not  the  subject  of  contract. 

Only  a  few  large  buyers  show  any  in- 
terest": they  are  simply  buying  with  accus- 
tomed prudence  in  anticipation  of  a  possibly 
tightening  market  in  February  or  March. 
Whether  such  a  situation  will  develop  it 
is  dilTicult  now  to  say  ;  much  depends  upon 
receipts  the  next  thirty  days.  The  trade 
atmosphere  is  quiet,  with  more  or  less 
pronounced  opinions  on  the  futility  of  try- 
ing to  carry  through  a  fixed  price  under 
conditions  such  as  now  prevail. 

In  any  case,  there  are  relatively  few 
operators  who  are  at  all  inclined  to  accept 
spot  business.  Apparently  there  are  ample 
consignments  on  file  on  which  the  wage 
increase  can  be  assessed,  and  without  doubt 
there  will  be  resort  to  a  number  of  expe- 
dients before  any  comprehensive  order  will 
be  taken  on    the  present  Government  price. 

There  is  quiet  selling  on  the  part  of 
producers  who  wanted  to  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  season  contracts,  but  judging 
from  reports  the  number  of  operators  who 
find  themselves  in  this  position  is  small. 
Those  who  have  an  output  that  ordinarily 
would  not  be  considered  in  this  territory 
are  being  favored  with  small  orders  by 
steam  users  who  are  impressed  with  the 
advantage  of  keeping  coal  coming.  The 
aggregate  of  such  business  is  not  large, 
however,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  mild 
weather  will  take  something  oft  the  edge 
of  what  to-day  promises  to  be  a  somewhat 
constricted    market. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  announced  an  ad- 
vance of  75c.  in  the  water  rate  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  to  Boston,  other  destinations 
at  the  usual  differentials.  This  is  effective 
Jan.  10  and  the  trade  is  much  interested  to 
observe  the  effect  on  shipments  the  re- 
mainder of  January.  Today  there  is  a 
bunching  of  steamers  at   both   Norfolk  and 


Newport  News  due  to  strenuous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  agencies  to  clear  cargoes 
coastwise  before  the  advance  goes  into  ef- 
fect. The  demand  for  prompt  shipments 
off-shore  also  tends  to  an  accumulation 
of  waiting  tonnage. 

Generally,  the  Hampton  Uoads  market  is 
quiet.  Output  is  on  a  satisfactory  basis, 
the  great  bulk  of  it  moving  on  contract,  and 
for  the  present  the  fixed  Government  price 
is  likely  to  cause  the  operators  no  particular 
embarrassment. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  happen 
in  the  spring  when  advances  on  coal,  tolls, 
and  water  freights  are  likely  to  be  com- 
bined in  making  a  still  greater  differential 
in  favor  of  all-rail  deliveries  from  central 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  those  who  figure 
that  the  50  per  cent  drop  in  receipts  bv 
water  during  iai9,  as  compared  with  191S, 
will  not  be  a  circumstance  to  the  decrease 
tonnage  which  will  be  New  England's  por- 
tion next  season  from  the  Pocahontas  and 
New    River   fields. 

_  Anthracite — The  demand  for  domestic 
sizes  has  eased  noticeably  the  past  few 
days.  Milder  weather  accounts  for  some  of 
the  slackening  demand,  but  the  broad  rea- 
son is  that  their  territory  is  becoming  fairly 
well  slocked.  There  are  communities  that 
still  need  shipments  to  make  up  their  full 
quota,  but  these  are  expected  to  come  for- 
ward  with   less  difficulty   from   now  on. 

There  is  developing  among  retailers  an 
inclination  to  take  on  now  what  coal  can 
be  comfortably  stored.  This  attitude  com- 
mends itself  to  some  of  the  far-sighted 
members  of  the  trade,  although  there  are 
certain  shippers  who  to-day  have  dimculty 
in   disposing  of  sizes  like  egg  and  pea. 

NEW    YORK 

Pressure  for  domestic  coals  easier  and 
dealers  cancel  orders.  Chestnut  and  stove 
in  stronf^est  dcmanil.  I.oiii:  Island  dealer.* 
are  said  to  be  well  supplied.  Steam  sizes 
itard  to  move  exi-ept  on  concessions.  Bitu- 
minous market  <|niet  Movement  of  coal 
slow  and  trunsatlautic  steamers  are  delayed 
in     sailing. 

Anthracite — The  Intense  pressure  has  be- 
come easier  and  the  domestic  sizes  are  in 
better  shape.  With  the  average  tempera- 
tures remaining  as  they  have  been  a  few 
weeks  longer,  the  situation  will  be  con- 
siderably relieved,  and  there  are  tradesmen 
who  venture  the  opinion  that  the  piers  will 
soon  be  stocked  with  coal. 


„^    ,,__    at     the 

harbor   as   corm)ared 
week,    a   ae- 
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Dealers  are  so  well  supplied  that  many 
of^hem  have  requested  the  eompan  es  to 
slow  ui)  their  deliveries.  Aiany  eancella- 
?i'^^s  o'f  ;?ders  for  individual  eoals  were 
reoorted  to  have  been  made  and  it  was 
said  that  no  dealers  were  williiiK.lo  pay 
more  than  75c  premium  for  domestic  sizes. 

Reports  from  the  West.  New  Kneland 
ind  Canada  indicate  Rood  sized  supplies 
on  himl  •iml  the  dealers  not  anxious  to 
add  to  their  stocks.  Many  dealers  on  I^ong 
Island  are  said  to  have  full  bins. 

There  were  reports  that  some  individual 
operates  were  ft  looking  for  ';u>;^>'-«  ^j^^'i 
that  some  of  them  P^'-d'ctcd  that  unless 
the  weather  becomes  colder  with  ii  tm  next 
few  davs  that  concessions  would  ha\e  to 
be  made  to  move  the  coal. 

The  large  producing  ,™";P'^";::fH.  s'  he"rV 
h-ive  any  preat  amount  of  supplies  ntrt. 
They  were  taking  care  of  their  regular  cus- 
tomers without  any  .  difflculty.  Chestnut 
and  stove  were  the  sizes  most  m  demand 
with  egK  and  pea  close  seconds. 

The  steam  coals  are  inactive^  «?r\"c 
for   these    sizes    is    quiet    and    they    are    ac 

^umi'latTng"  rapidly!^     ^V?fj"-?;'=^4t?i"s   c''on- 
are    not    yet    a    burdery  but    it    cntaiis   con 
"iderSbe*  work      to    \eep      stocks      down 
R-Irev    is    the    hardest    to    move    and    it    is 
necessary  very  often   to   make   concessions. 

During  the  week  ended  Jan.  9  there  were 
5.190     cars    of    anthracite    dumped 
railroad   piers   in    thi 
with    5.618    cars    the    previous 
crease  of  428  cars. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coals 
per  gross  tons,  at  the  mines  a"^/„°P:;,™:. 
water,  at   the   lower  ports   are   as   follows. 

F.O.B. 

Mine  TiJewator 

$5.95  $7.80 

:.      6.35  3.20 

6  60  8  45 

'.'..■.      6  70  8   55 

5.30  7  05 

,.      3.40  5   15 

.      2.75  4  50 

2   25  4.00 

Eoi£-.v.v.;;.v.-:::;::::::::  2:50      4.25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at   the  up- 
per   ports   are    generally    5c     higher   on    ac 
count  of  the  difference  m   freight  rates. 

The  following  are  the  retail  prices  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  following .  the 
ad%"ance  of  50c.  per  ton  on  domestic  sizes. 
SsaSn  steam  sizes  and  65c.  on  bituminous. 
Rs  the  result  of  the  $6  per  week  wage  m- 
crcase  granted  the  employees  of  the  dealers 
on  Jan.  1  *. 

„    .  $11   05 

BrokcD 1125 

Egg 11    50 

Stove 1160 

Chestnut 9  50 

Pea 7  15 

Buckwheat. ; ; ;       ^  50 

Burkwheat  No.  z ^  qq 

BuckwhcatNo.  3 "J  90 

Bituniinoufl 12  50 

Red  Aah n   25 

LykrnsVallcy '^  ^5 

Cumb'Tlana 20  On 

CannM ,0  5)5 

Coke 

These  prices  are  for  coal  delivered  on 
consumer's  sidewalk.  Yards  prices  to  ped- 
lers  are  $1  less  than  above  prices.  On 
den  verges  north  of  Mosholu  Road,  Bronx, 
a  extra  charge  of  25c.  per  ton  is  made. 
The  retail  prices  in  Brooklyn  for  the  do- 
mestic sizes,  put  in  consumers    bins,  are: 

3roken  and  egg.  $11.25;  stove  and  chest- 
nut, $11.50,  and  pea,  $9.50. 

Advances  in  the  retail  prices  went  into 
effect  In  Jersey  City  on  New  Years  Da>. 
The   new   schedule    follows: 


Or.t« »!2  50 

Egg 

Stove ,, 

Cbratnut 'SJ' 
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atlanlic  steanurs  have  been  delayed  in 
sailing   several    hours   because   of   the   slow 

'  "^Notwithstanding  the  -slow  movement  of 
coal  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cars  of  bituminous  dumped  at  the  local 
railroad  piers  during  the  week  ended  Jan. 
9  The  reports  show  4.979  cars  dumped  as 
compared  with  4,492  cars  the  previous  7 
davs  an  increase  of  487  cars.  On  Jan.  9 
there  were  2,011  loaded  cars  on  the  tracks 
as  compared  with  2,979  cars  on  Jan.  2. 

An  improvement  in  car  supply  was  re- 
ported along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Western  Maryland  R.R.  The  reported  ad- 
vance bv  the  Shipping  Board  of  i5c.  a  ton 
in  coal  "rates  from  Hampton  Roads  ports 
and  BaPtimore  to  Boston  and  other  ^ew 
■Rngland  ports,  which  became  effective  on 
Jan.    10.    is   not   likely    to   affect    local    con- 

"  Contract  deliveries  are  taking  all  the  bet- 
ter grades  of  coal  and  most  of  what  is  lelt 
is  being  taken  care  of  by  those  engaged  in 
bunkering  vessels.  The  spot  buyer  is  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  picking  up  odd  lots.  Free 
coals  are  hard  to   get  but   no  one  is  suffer- 

'"l^^lTl^foAe^r-ot  the  Fuel  Aa^in- 
istration  the  maximum  prices  at  the  mine 
for   certain    grades   handled   here   are. 


Mine- 
Run 

Central  Pennsylvania H  tl 

Western  Pennsylvania 2  35 

Fairmont •  ■  ■  •  ■    2.50 

George's  Creek,  Upper  Cum- 
berland and  Piedmont 
Fields 2-75 


Pr<^ 

pared 

$2.95 

2.60 

2.75 


3.00 


Slack 

$2.95 

2.35 

2.25 


2.50 


Broken 

Egg 

Stove 

Chestnut. .. 

Pea 

Buckwheat. 
Rice. 


PHIL.\DELPHIA 

Anthracite    continues    in    stronc    dema-nd. 
due  to  weather.     Mines  slow  to  «ork  up  to 
„„r„„il    oroduetion.      Stove   and    nut    «<•«"«. 
Tonnages  m  yards  show 
Dealers     advertise    for 


pea  and  egg  free. 

signs     of     gaining. -.  „ 

trade.  Size  change  ""•'^V""""",-;'!  fronble 
tailers  maintain  prices.  r*"*  »»'"  ♦'""J'l,*: 
some  to  shippers.  Buckwheat  .""'v  »^t';«- 
steam  .lie.  Rice  and  barley  quiet.  Bitumi- 
nous trade  marking  time.  '^"-j"  «°7X 
for  spot  business.  Consumers  demand  the 
best.      Government   prices    still   in  effect. 

Anthracite — There  has  been  some  moder- 
ation in  the  weather  during  the  past  week 
although  at  no  time  did  the  thermometer 
go  more  than  a  few  degrees  a.)ove  the 
freezing  point.  With  conditions  such  .  as 
these  U^  is  plainly  evident  that  coal  is  being 
usld  and  if  anything  there  has  been  a 
sliehtlv  stronger  demand  on  the  dealers 
for^st^PPlies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  mariy 
buvers  are  endeavoring  '"^ '■'^P'^n'sh  their 
supplies  which  have  already  been  heaMl> 
depleted.  Naturally  the  dealers  are  anxious 
to  take  care  of  all  business  that  offers  and 
they   in   furn   are   urging   the   shippers   for 

""ulsl^ofM'e  operators  report  great  diffi- 
cultv  in  getting  their  mines  back  to  normal 
production  as  the  men  at  the  mines  seem 
fnclined  to  prolong  the  holiday  seai,„n.  It 
was  not  until  well  past  the  middle  of  the 
week  that  shippers  began  to  report  any- 
thing like  fair  shipments  of  stove  and  nut 
and  for  a  while  quite  a  few  dealers  were 
entirely  out  of  these  sizes. 

The  public  continues  to  show  its  prefer- 

for    stove   and    nut    and    the    retailer.s 

their    inability   to    shift    to    the 


ence 

still    report 


other  sizes,  pea  and  egg.  which  are  now  In 
pemiful  supply,  especially  the  former  Of 
course  a  fair  volume  of  pea  1?  e.o'"K  O"'  °i 


Side- 

In 

walk 

nins 

Yard 

MO  30 

$11.00 

$9.00 

10.50 

11.00 

9.25 

10.75 

11.25 

9  50 

10.75 

11.25 

9.50 

9.25 

9.75 

8  00 

6.7S 

7.25 

6  25 

6. IS 

6.65 

5  80 

5.65 

6.15 

4  65 

7.75 

8.25 

6  75 

2  75 

3  25 

1   75 

8  25 

8  75 

7   25 

9  50 

10  00 

8  00 

Pr» 
Buckwheat. . 

Rirc 

Barley 

BUiuniiinus 
Durt 

Blackimith 
Coke 

Bltnmlnnn* — Considerable  complaint  Is 
being  heard  here  of  slow  deliveries  Sev- 
oral  of  the  piers  have  been  short  of  coal 
while  froz.n  coal  In  the  cars  has  also 
helped  to  make  matters  worse  Some  boat- 
men sav  that  less  coal  is  being  handled  in 
this  harbor  now  than  wa.s  h.indled  during 
the  strike.  In  addition  to  d.alers  not  re- 
ceiving their  requirements,  there  is  much 
delay  In  bunkering  vesseld  and  many  trans- 


{hit  it  will  Pick  up  right  along  through  this 
month  and  February,  as  it  always  has,  hut 
U  is  fkr  from  the  demand  for  this  size 
that  used  to  show  itself  at  this  time  of  the 
vear  There  is  only  a  moderate  demand 
for  egg  coal  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
s?ze  would  be  much  more  sought  after  «,f 
this  time  of  the  year,  although  or^  nan  y 
the  call  for  it  is  well  takeii  care  of  late  in 
the  fall  The  dealers  had  expected  that 
with  the  installation  of  so  many  h"t-a  r 
headers  of  a  new  type  that  Jhey  would  have 
a    run    on    egg,    but   to   date    this   has   not 

materialized.  „„tir/.tv  it   is 

Taking  the  situation  In  Its  fntirety  It  is 
believed  that  so  far  as  actual  coal  In  tho 
vards  at  this  time  is  concerned  the 
dealers  have  a  trifle  more  coal  on  hand  or 
an  s^zeB  now  than  at  any  time  for  several 
As   stated    above    many    still    are 


Z>"rt*'on  st^ve'ami  nut,  but  ^^^'■S^.^^'i-.^-Z 
number  of  favored  dealers  who  have  ne.er 
Sct^.atly  been  out  of  these  .f-'-f.  »";>  4';^ 
actually  catching  up  .and  '"''"^  hyj"'"™'' 
That  this  Is  true  is  shown  by  the  increas- 
mgntlmber  of  retailers  who  are  a'l^-rthilng 
in  the  dallv  papers.  Most  of  them  ni'\e 
not  done  any  advertising  since  last  spring 
•and  now  they  are  coming  o"t  asking  for 
business  on  all  sizes.  One  •a:,^'^„""'"J'J^ 
even  went  so  far  as  to  advise  customers  to 
stock  up  coal  now  and  avoid  a  Po««lWe 
strike    on    the    1st    of    next    April,    and 
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addition  hinted  that  there  might  be  only 
two  sizes  at  this  time  and  now  was  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  such  sizes  as  might  be 
desired. 

The  change  of  size  proposition  continues 
to  be  a  live  topic  of  discussion  among  the 
dealers.  Inasmuch  as  the  retailers  are  en- 
deavoring to  have  tlie  different  coal  asso- 
ciations in  this  territory  to  take  favorable 
action,  it  begins  to  look  as  though  a  big 
majority  of  them  will  linally  be  won  to  the 
proposition.  It  is  believed  that  the  opera- 
tors will  insist  upon  being  shown  that 
the  retailers  want  the  change,  and  if  this 
can  be  done  it  is  thought  it  will  become 
effective  April  1,  although  the  wage  de- 
mands of  the  miners  which  are  due  at  that 
time  might  upset  tlie  whole  proposition. 

In  the  way  of  wholesale  prices  in  the 
trade,  the  big  companies  of  course  adhere 
to  their  circular  prices,  while  the  independ- 
ent shippers  are  still  in  most  in.stances 
collecting  a  premium  of  75c  above  the 
circular,  including  pea  coal.  Many  of 
them,  though,  are  having  considerable 
ditticulty  in  maintaining  the  full  price  on 
this  latter  size,  and  we  have  heard  of 
instances  where  they  are  not  applying  the 
full  price  to  some  of  their  trade.  Some  of 
the  smaller  operators  have  their  salesmen 
out  in  an  endeavor  to  move  tho  surplus 
of  pea,  but  they  are  meeting  with  little 
success  and  the  coal  is  generally  moved  by 
sending  it  to  their  old  trade,  probably 
with    an    understanding    as    to    the    price. 

With  so  much  pea  coal  on  hand,  and 
with  something  of  an  accumul.ation  of 
egg,  it  was  thought  likely  that  the  chronic 
retail  price  cutters  might  be  inclined  to 
shade  their  figures,  at  least  on  the  smaller 
size.  Fortunately  up  to  this  time  most 
of  them  seem  to  have  held  firm  and  the 
retail  prices  throughout  the  city  are  pretty 
well  based  on  the  following  schedule:  egg 
$11.25,  stove  $11,90,  nut  $11.90  and  pea 
Si9.55.  Most  dealers  continue  to  make 
an  Qxtra  charge  of  40c  a  ton  when  coal 
has  to  be  carried.  In  some  of  the  out- 
lying sections  the  above  retail  prices  are 
from  10  to  15c.  lower,  but  this  difference 
has  been  in  effect  for  years  and  has  no 
bearing  on  the  price  situation  in  general. 
The  steam  trade  continues  in  fair  con- 
dition, but  it  must  be  said  that  the  only 
real  demand  is  for  buckwheat.  Due  to  the 
collieries  slowly  resuming  tlieir  normal 
production  the  big  companies  have  been 
able  to  dispose  of  all  their  buckwheat 
without  any  difficulty  and  it  is  really 
believed  that  this  phase  of  the  steam  trade 
will  pick  up  for  some  weelis  to  come, 
even  with  increased  production,  as  the 
industries  hereabouts  are  working  actively 
and  the  tendency  is  to  increase  consump- 
tion. Rice  and  barley  are  still  quite  draggy 
with  enough  and  more  of  each  size  to  go 
around.  The  Independents  are  at  times 
bothered  considerably  to  move  all  of  their 
output  of  these  sizes,  but  it  is  not  believed 
that  any  of  them  have  been  compelled  to 
move    the    coal    at    a    reduction. 

Bituminous — The  soft  coal  trade  is  mov- 
ing along  in  what  might  be  called  a  routine 
of  expectancy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  trade  is  being  held  back  until  the 
President's  investigation  committee  can 
make  a  report.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
a  moderate  amount  of  fuel  being  offered 
on  the  spot  market  at  the  fixed  Govern- 
ment prices.  There  is  some  little  dema.nd 
from  the  consumer,  but  mostly  only  for 
high  grade  fuels  and  the  buyer  is  some- 
what wary  of  spot  offerings  and  he  realizes 
that  the  bulk  of  free  coal  is  of  ordinary 
grade,  although  allowed  to  take  the  full 
i^riccs 

The  prices  for  Central  Pa.  coal  are  $2.95, 
Fairmont  mine-run  three-quarter,  $2-75 : 
mine-run.  $2.50;  slack,  $2.25:  Pittsburgh 
three-qu.arter,  $2.60 ;  mine-run,  $2.35  , 
slack  $2.10.  A  commission  of  15c.  a  toil 
should  be  add«I  to  these  figures  for  coal 
sold  by  commission  houses.  Blacksmitn 
coal  approximates  about  $3.o0.  There  Is 
some  little  coke  demand  at  prices  of  $8.25 
for  foundry,  and  $7 '^.^  for  furnace  sizes. 
Manv  shippers  during  this  period  are 
spending  their  time  on  figuring  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  contract  business  in  the  spring 
and  looking  out  for  lesirable  places  to  put 
their  tonnage  allotted  for  this  purpose. 

BALTIMORE 

The  market  Is  in  a  tlRlit  place  here  as 
11  result  of  Bovernment  i>olloy,  but  easier 
davs  lire  expeeleiL  Only  e>;iM>rl  and  eon- 
traet  coal  to  be  had,  and  some  big  Io<iiU 
concern-,  are  running  short  Mnvoments 
IniiirovlnK.  however.  Hard  ronl  situation 
lieconiinir    niore    uetlve. 

Illtuminons— The  local  soft  coal  market 
Is  verv  tight,  and  many  of  the  coal  men 
blame  it  largely  on  the  government  polira' 
.sine?  the  ending'^ of  the  strike.  Br lefiy  told 
this  Is  the  situation  In  this  section.  'The 
end  of  the  strike  found  the  port  piers 
swept    clear    of    coal    and    the    Government 
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li;wiiie  cunlisciitiil  SfVcnil  lliousaiiil  i'iu« 
from  llie  poiil  and  riiimiiiK  on  contiiii-t. 
This  colli  has  never  lieen  mailo  up.  anil 
>mny  with  large  creilils  in  the  pool  aie 
unal)le  to  secure  any  coal  hecause  the  Kov- 
triiMient  has  not  replaced  the  coal  taUen. 
while  others  who  owe  the  pool  can  not 
get    coal    to    pay    the    debt. 

The  loaiiinx  on  the  division,  normally 
aiound  3,.^0U  cars  per  day,  recently  dropped 
to  aliout  1.800  daily  averaKe.  and  while  at 
present  it  is  increasing  anil  has  reached 
ahoul  2.500  cars  a  day,  the  entire  move- 
niiiit.  based  practically  on  the  car  supply 
situation,  is  running:  only  between  lio  and 
70  i)er  cent.  About  two  weeks  a^o  the 
tjovernment  announced  that  exports  could 
lie  resumed  on  permits — one  peimil  to 
dump  into  a  ship  actually  in  hand,  and 
.  another  permit  for  coal  to  send  to  that 
'  ship.  The  producers  are  allowed  the  usual 
increase  of  ?1,35  a  ton  over  the  Kovernment 
price  for  domestic  coal  on  this  fuel.  Next 
it  was  announceil  that  coal  shipped  after 
Nov.  13  on  contracts  made  prior  to  Oct. 
30  could  be  billed  at  the  conliact  prices, 
even  thoUKh  the  majority  ran  from  a 
dollar  up  vover  the  Government  price  for 
spot  fuels. 

The  result  Is  that  in  the  light  movement 
from  mines  to  tide  the  produceis  are 
naturally  shipping  the  coal  on  the  con- 
tracts liiade  above  government  prices  or 
on  export  at  the  advanced  riite.  Because 
the  tide  was  not  filled  with  a  reserve,  the 
highest  number  of  cars  at  the  i)iers  here 
these  days  l)eing  around  500.  or  contract 
delivery.  There  is  no  coal  here  for  the 
open  market  and  not  much  on  the  lower 
priced  contracts. 

A  number  of  local  industries  are  thus 
runninjr  (hsperately  short,  and  there  has 
been  some  talk  by  some  of  attempting  to 
hold  responsible  financially,  the  government 
departments  which  seized  coal  sent  to 
the  local  firms  on  contract  and  which  have 
failed  to  make  good  the  credits  here,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  government  is  al- 
lowing coal  to  be  sent  to  foreign  lands. 
Unless  (luick  delief  comes  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  an  appeal  to  stop  exports 
again  until  a  local  reserve  is  accumulated 
to  prevent  real  trouble  will  be  the  order  of 
the    day. 

That  does  not  mean  that  much  export 
coal  is  going  out.  as  the  red  tape  of  per- 
mits delays  things,  but  it  does  mean  that 
much  coal  is  being  held  at  other  points 
for  that  business  as  soon  as  loaded  cars 
can  be  moved  to  tide.  Since  the  export  ban 
was  lifted  only  5  ships  have  loaded,  all 
with  modest  cargoes,  the  highest  being 
6.857  tons.  Some  of  these  ships  have  been 
alongside  the  piers  3  and  4  days  before 
enough  coal  could  be  put  aboard  to  give 
clearance. 

Anthracite  —  The  anthracite  situation 
is  becoming  more  active.  Midseason  calls 
are  now  heard,  especially  following  the  re- 
cent spell  of  real  cold  weather.  There  is 
no  talk  in  the  local  trade  of  retail  price 
advances,  despite  similar  moves  in  other 
places  and  despite  the  fact  that  high 
premium  rates  are  being  paid  on  much  ol^ 
the  coal  coming  in.  The  receipts  here  are 
light,  but  are  keeping  pace  with  demand. 


Lake  Markets 


PITTSBIRGH 

Car  supplies  in  the  Pittsburgh  flistriet  are 
inereasin^.  Production  is  now  running  at 
about  "lii  per  cent  of  rapaoit.v.  Domestic 
supplies  are  amply  sultieient.  Steel  mills 
are  onl.v  moderately  well  supplied  with  coal, 
while  bypriidnet  eokint;  plants  <'oiineeted 
with  steel  mills  are  in  many  eases  cpiite 
short    of   «-oal. 

R.  AV.  Gardiner.  Commissioner  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association, 
has  prepared  a  statement  saying  in  sub- 
stance that  the  Pittsburgh  district  has  a 
capacity  of  4,000,000  tons  a  month,  and 
produced  about  3,500.000  tons  in  October. 
with  no  production  to  speak  of  in  November, 
while  December  production  totaled  about 
1,675,000  tons,  there  being  practically  no 
production  in  the  forepart  of  the  month. 
Mr.  Gardiner  states  further  that  in  the  last 
two  weeks  of  December  the  mines  were 
able  to  produce  200.000  tons  more  coal  than 
the   railroads  were  able  to  handle. 

The  coal  market  continues  very  quiet, 
with  only  occasional  lots  of  free  coal  avail- 
able in  the  open  market.  Full  Government 
prices  are  obtained:  Slack,  $2.10:  mine- 
run.  $2.35  ;  screened.  $2  fiO.  per  net  ton  at 
mine,  Pittsburgh  district,  with  a  15c  broker- 
age allowance  in  some  instances,  paid  by 
the  consumer. 

BtJFF.VLO 

News  very  scarce.  Shippers  not  Ratisflcd 
with  the  market.     Prices  out  of  line.      Min- 


ers     iloliiK      Llllrl,^       well,         .\itl  hrilcllc      bllll 
lilent.^.       .More    tlliia    local    trade    needn. 

ItituiiiiiiouN — .Shippt-rs  are  not  willinK  to 
predict  tin-  future  of  the  trade  and  they 
are  not  pleased  with  the  presenl  situation. 
The  Government  price  has  aualn  set 
Allegheny  Valley  pries  above  IMltsburKh. 
The  result  is  that  the  lower  priced  coal  Is 
hard  to  get.  operators  claim  thai  It  all 
goes  on  contrai't  when  askt  d  for  it.  which 
means  that  they  do  not  mean  to  accept  the 
regulation   price   if   they   can    help   it. 

This  do<  s  not  make  it  easy  for  thf  Alh'- 
gheny  \'aili  y  opi-ralors  cithir,  for  they 
sometimes  lind  it  hard  to  sell  their  output 
The  demand  is  not  brisk.  Shippers  have 
to  get  out  and  hunt  for  their  customers, 
and  they  ilo  not  always  find  them.  Ni'lther 
this  state  nor  Canada  really  wants  coal 
jit  present  prict-s.  The  idea  is  that  price. 
are  coming  tlown,  which  Is  the  bane  of  the 
trade.  At  the  sami-  time  the  shlpprrs  ar 
IJOsiti\'e  that  prict.-s  will  not  only  s'.ay  up, 
but  they  say  that  coal  Is  going  into  con- 
sumption much  faster  than  it  is  bought  ;ind 
that  alime  will  make  the  demand  very  strong 
again  just  as  soon  as  Ihe  stocks  have  ru  < 
down  far  enough  to  make  the  consume;- 
an.xious. 

Business  improves  greatly.  Buffalo  ha^ 
a  big  new  horse-shoe  nail  factory  on  its 
list,  having  come  after  cheap  power  and 
oilier  manufacturing  concerns  are  doing 
well.  Coal  will  have  to  be  plent.v  to  ki-ej> 
pace  with  the  industries,  even  if  there  Is 
Niagar.a  electric  power  to  be  had.  That 
alone  will  never  cut  down  the  usi-  of  coal 
to  any  great  extent,  though  it  may  cut 
out  the  increase  somewhat.  Only  let  the 
labor   unrest   subside. 

Evei-ybody  reports  car  shortage  in  sight, 
hut  it  is  not  very  apparent  yet.  It  is  the 
light  demand  that  is  most  apparent  While 
that  will  take  care  of  itself  in  time  it 
would  be  betti  r  to  distribute  the  buying 
more  evenly.  Both  shippers  and  consumers 
would  be  belter  satisfied.  Bituminous 
lirices  cannot  be  sized  up  easily.  They  are 
pretty  unsteady  and  there  are  reports  of 
premiums  paid,  but  as  a  rule  the  Govern- 
ment figures  prevail. 

Anthracite — "They  will  be  stocking  an- 
thracite before  long  if  this  mild  weather 
lasts,"  was  the  remark  of  a  shipper  in  th.at 
branch  of  the  trade  this  week.  Nobody, 
not  even  the  operators  themselves,  had  any 
idea  of  the  way  this  coal  was  going  to 
loom  up  after  the  closing  of  the  lakes.  The 
retailers  do  not  keep  up  with  the  supply, 
and  of  course  the  consumers  are  making 
no  compl.iint.  They  are  no  longer  asking 
for  more  than  they  need,  and  that  alone 
is  a  big  factor  in  the  reckoning.  If  they 
had  always  been  content  with  a  mode»-ate 
supply  the  trade  would  have  been  in  a 
much   better   condition. 

There  are  still  outlying  points  to  cover 
bv  rail,  but  Canada  is  not  complaining 
much  now  and  if  the  prices  there  had  not 
been  raised  materially  by  the  discount  on 
Canadian  money  the  trade  would  be  in  a 
better  condition  than  it  has  been  in  a  long 
time.  It  looks  as  if  the  money  problem 
would  be  a  vexed  one  for  sometime,  for 
England  has  no  longer  the  gold  to  pay  in 
at  New  York  and  meet  the  C-madian  debts. 
The  special  independent  pric>  of  anthra- 
cite has  about  disappeared,  for  "^n  con- 
sumer is  going  to  pay  from  Jl  to  *3  more 
than  the  standard  companies  a=k.  when 
their  coal  is  to  be  had  at  re,?u!ation  prices. 

CIXCIXNATI 

The  coal  situation  has  changed  little  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  embargo  placed  on 
easlbound  shipments  on  Ihe  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  R.K.,  will  greatly  help  the  situation 
hcre'and  practically  the  entire  "Miildl-  West. 
Some  improvement  lias  been  noticed  in  the 
re-routing  of  the  cars  at  the  mines,  but 
nevertheless  there   still   remains  a   car  short- 


age. 

Receipts  by  river  during  the  week  were 
about  normal.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
high  stage  of  the  river  which  enabled  the 
barges  to  come  down  stream  without  any 
difRcuItv.  Industrial  consumers  complained 
of  their  coal  piles  disappearing  with  mea- 
ger prospects  of  coal  coming  in  shortly. 
The  output  of  the  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky  mines  during  the  last  six  days 
has   been    liclow    normal. 

The  tonnage  of  the  Kanawha  region  In- 
creased somewhat  over  the  previous  week 
when  onlv  half  of  the  usual  tonnage  was 
produced.'  Government  prices  still  prevail 
on  the  local  market.  Retail  dealers  were 
interested  last  week  in  a  report  received 
from  Chicago  that  retailers  there  have  an- 
nounced an  increase  of  60c.  a  ton  on  coal 
effective  this  week.  This  is  taken  for 
granted  bv  local  retailers  that  Chicago  is 
not  as  well  off  as  Cincinnati  as  to  coal. 

Since  the  strike  was  called  off  local  re- 
tailers have  been  able  to  lay  in  enough 
supplies  to  take  care  of  their  regular  bus- 


InesH,  with  little  frcn  coal  to  offer.  How- 
e\'er,  there  is  a  coal  shortage  right  now  In 
Clndnnall  and  many  other  cilieH  In  this 
loiMillty.  anil  It  probably  will  continue  for 
Home  tliiif.  Co.il  mill  do  not  expei  i  any 
Merlons  disruption  of  liuslneHs,  nor  a  return 
of  conditions  such  as  existed  toward  the 
end   of   till-   coal    strike. 

Indiisinal  conecriis  may  llnd  it  hard  to 
get  all  the  coal  they  need  and  In  fact  some 
are  llndlng  II  hard  right  now.  Wholesale 
and  reiall  dealers  becaini'  Indlgnaiil  over 
a  published  report  that  they  are  making 
profits.  This  is  not  true.  If  they  w.re 
forced  to  go  out  In  the  open  inarkil  to  buy 
coal  now  for  the  purpose  of  Killing  It  at 
present  prices  they  would  lose  money. 

During  the  past  week  there  has  been  a 
heavy  demand  for  steam  coal,  wlilih  was 
liatlsfaclorily  met.  .No  further  improve- 
ment is  looked  for  until  production  at  the 
mines  reaches  a  maximum  and  car  short- 
age   is    eliminated. 

Cinclr.natI  has  been  fortunate  as  far  as 
the  supply  of  coal  Is  concirned,  having  not 
.-erious  y  fell  the  shortage  as  have  oUier 
cities  of  Its  size.  This  is  because  it  Is 
located  near  the  great  fields  of  West  Vlr- 
Glnla   and   eastern    Kentucky. 

Operators  say  that  the  embargo  at  Detroit 
even  prevents  shipments  with  a  permit  The 
ituation  here  Is  expected  to  Improve  :  ome- 
i.-hal  since  the  Chesapeake  &  (Jhio  It  It. 
placed  an  embargo  on  easthound  shlpmenls 
ihe  emtiargo  was  Issued  becau.se  the  eastern 
.yards  are  congested  with  coal  for  export 
trade.  i"»»- 

I.OLISVILLE 

Car     sliorlaBc     b klne     production     with 

many  inincH  down  for  da,  s  al  a  time.  (i„„a 
demand   lor   all   ...al.      K.lailcrs   want    larger 

,„r?n,r.h'"'"l''*/;°'"''*-''  ■'"'■'"S  t'"^'  holiday 
l.eriod  than  had  been  expected,  due  to  hav- 
ing been  off  for  so  many  weeks,  and  pro- 
(luction  as  a  whole  was  surprisingly  good 
However  transportation  facilities  ar,.b.id 
due  to  the  early  January  blizzard.i  a.  d 
empties  are  returnlr.g  to  the  m.nes  to 
.jowly  that  operatio:.s  are  almost  at  a 
standstill.  Mims  of  the  Illinois  Central 
lines  in  western  Kenlucky  have  been  g  ttiiig 
f.air  supplies  while  mines  on  all  sections  or 
the  Louisville  &  .Vashville  in  Kentucky  re- 
port that  th.y  are  getting  practically  no 
<-oal  One  company  o|)erating  a  mines  ra- 
IJorted  that  4  mines  werj  ilown  for  5  davs 
running.  Another  mine  with  a  len-r-  ir  p'  r 
week  capacity  has  secured  but  one  car  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Mines  that  get  two  full 
(lays  in  at  the  pr.'sent  time  are  fortunate 
Labor  is  ready  and  Willi. .g  to  work,  but  the 
operators   are    ti,  d    ha.id    and    foot. 

C.  D.  Boyd,  coil  tnulic  manager  for  the 
hazari,  Harlan  and  Southern  Appalachian 
Associatio:i.  has  gone  to  Atlanta,  in  an 
effort  to  get  some  relief  from  raili-o.ad  olll- 
cials  thire,  in  order  to  give  Kentucky  mines 
a  b.tter  car   supply. 

Shipments  by  river  are  also  being  cur- 
tailed, due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  running  ice  in  the  Ohio  River  at 
the  present  time,  and  coal  boats  and  barges 
are  not  .safe. 

Demand  is  good  for  all  grades  of  coal. 
Steam  is  s.lling  freely  as  indusn-.ai  con- 
cerns are  stocking,  and  cement,  brick  and 
other  plants  which  are  generally  down  at 
this  season  are  running  full  to"  make  up 
for  time  lost  during  the  recent  fuel  regu- 
lations and   shortage. 

Domestic  coal  has  been  selling  freely  as 
a  result  of  cold  weather  and  snow,  retail- 
ers reporting  the  most  active  demand  since 
stocking  dro))i)cd  off  i  i  the  fall.  Indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  a  good  retail 
demand   for  the   balance  of  the  winter. 

Louisville  retailers  upon  hearing  that 
Chicago  retailers  ha.l  been  given  a  60c  per 
ton  advance  began  figuring  wavs  and 
means  of  getting  a  locil  advance."  claim- 
ing that  the  margins  allowed  in  1918  are 
not  sufficient  for  prontble  operation  in  1920. 
Retailers  at  present  are  operating  on  a 
J2.20  margin  on  domestic  sizes:  and  $1  70 
on  steam.  They  want  a  $2,50  or  $2.75 
margin  on  domestic,  and  a  $2  margin  on 
steam.  A  meeting  will  be  held  shortly  to 
take  up  this  matter. 

Some  of  the  large  mining  companies  with 
local  sales  departments  handling  domestic 
:,rd  steam  business  are  being  forced  to  oay 
outside  coal  wherever  they  can  get  it  to 
.'■upply  demand,  due  to  the"  fact  that  their 
own  mines  are  not  getting  cars  .Tullicient 
to  meet  requirements. 

Jobbers  report  much  better  business,  with 
orders  coming  freei.v.  and  it  being  m.-rely 
a  question  of  being  able  to  secure  coal  from 
such  mines  as  haven't  tied  up  with  selling 
agents.  Retailers  are  now  advancing  prices 
on  steam  contracts  about  25c  a  ton  to  take 
care  of  the  fourteen  per  cent  increase 
allowed  the  miners,  and  passed  on  to  the 
retainers.  In  many  cases  retail  contracts 
did  not  carry  a  clau.se  covering  wage  In- 
creases. 
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RIKMINCillA.M 

Sharp  illor«Misf  in  iltMliatuI  for  stotim  **«ttl 
from  hII  <iiiiir1tT!t.  l><Miiet»1i<1  linwtii'Jilly 
rleniitMl   up  on    loriil   r«'tail   yards  at*  a   rosuH 

of    roltl     MtMitluT    t-onditions,    r iptw    bfinB 

nuifli  liKlittT  than  rniuirem^nts  of  tlir 
wholesali'  Iriiili'.  I'rotlnct  ion  off  followinK 
tiu-  lioli<lii>  N.  niiiM-  worktTs  liriiiK  sli»w  to 
return   tt>   lln'   mines. 

Tht-ic  has  li.on  a  pi'i-ceptlble  incroiise  in 
the  voUiiiu-  of  the  steam  trade  In  the  past 
week  and  there  is  a  strong  demand,  espe- 
cially for  the  better  grades,  intiiiiry  being 
sutfieient.  liowever,  to  care  for  the  full  out- 
put of  the  mines  at  this  time.  The  stocks 
of  industrial  plants,  railroads,  and  other 
public  utilities  ran  low  during  the  holidays. 
and  consumers  holding  contracts  did  not 
recei\"e  full  shipments,  and  there  is  inquiry 
in  the  spot  market  for  additional  tonnage 
by  these  int**rests.  This  is  augmented  by 
the  needs  of  the  regular  spot  buyers.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  production  at  some 
operat'ons,  b-, cause  of  the  increasi.  in  wages 
and  restrictions  of  government  selling 
prices,  such  mines  are  badly  handicapped 
in  protiucing  coal  for  the  spot  tr.ade  where 
they  are  unable  to  pass  this  additional  cost 
on  to  the  consumer,  and  until  some  relief 
is  obtained  in  the  adjustment  of  selling 
schedules  the  production  from  the  district 
will  sulTer  materially  as  a.  whole.  Inquiry 
for  e.vpert  coal  is  good,  but  at  present  there 
is  none  of  this  clas.-i  of  fuel  available.  Some 
bunker  coal  is  moving  to  the  ports  of 
Mobile.  Pensacola  and  New  Orleans. 

Domestic  coal  is  scarce  and  the  past 
few  days  of  cold  weather  practically  cleaned 
up  the  stocks  on  most  of  the  retail  yards. 
The  demand  for  increased  shipments"  from 
the  mines  is  insistent,  but  receipts  are 
not  sutricient  to  enable  retailers  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  trade  and  accum- 
ulate   any    stocks. 

Production  during  the  week  ending  Dec 
27.  totaled  li;:.Oiin  tons,  or  a  decrease  of 
50  per  cent  under  that  of  the  previous 
week.  The  past  week  will  show  some  im- 
provement, as  practically  full  crews  returned 
to  the  mines  this  week.  Equipment  is  suf- 
ficient to  handle  all  the  coal  now  being 
produced. 


nominally  $7  for  off-grades,  though  the  last 
is  not  active  now.  l>oniestic  sizes  con- 
tinue at  $8,  with  breeze  very  quiet  at  $5. 
The  summary  of  the  iron-ore  season  by 
lake  shows  a  receipt  of  4.868,333  gross  tons 
at  Buffalo,  the  entire  lower-lake  receipts 
being  36.874,316  tons,  with  9,»98,47r.  tons 
to  Ilie  upper  lakes,  including  Detroit. 

There  is  now  on  lower-lake  docks  10,090.- 
708  tons,  of  which  Buffalo  has  333.777.  This 
amount  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  at  this  time  of  year,  though  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  season  at  lower-lake  ports 
fell  off  10.863.745  tons,  as  compared  with 
1918,   due   mostly   to   labor   troubles. 


CONXELLSVILLK 

Prodni'lion  InrreaHLne  and  not  far  from 
normal.  lS.\produi-t  production  still  cur- 
tailed.     .Some    prompt    business    done. 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  and 
Lower  Connellsville  region  has  bren  stead- 
ily increasing  tinct  the  poor  week  ended 
Dec.  27.  This  week's  output  promises  to  be 
approximately  normal,  but  more  than  nor- 
mal production  is  needed  if  all  requirements 
are  to  be  met.  There  are  requirements  of 
furnaces  normally  dependent  upon  byprod- 
uct operations  that  would  buy  Connellsville 
coke  it  it  were  to  be  secured,  but  there  is 
more  prospect  of  byproduct  operations  re- 
gaining their  normal  rate  than  there  is  of 
Connellsville  production  exceeding  its 
normal. 

For  a  time  after  Government  price  limits 
were  imposed  on  Dec.  8.  there  were  no  offer- 
ings of  coke  in  tlte  open  market,  but  in  the 
past  week  offerings  iiave  appeared,  in  a  lim- 
ited way.  and  in  some  cases,  particularly 
■with  foundry  coke,  operators  iiave  ijeen  will- 
ing to  sell  to  middlemen  at  a  trille  under  the 
Government  limit,  so  as  to  allow  the  middle- 
man a  margin  by  selling  into  consumption 
at   the   full   price. 

A  great  deal  of  furnace  coke,  however. 
is  moving  at  the  Government  price  inas- 
muc1n  as  a  large  amount  of  contract  busi- 
ness, say  35  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total, 
was  not  done  for  this  year  as  the  un.settle- 
ment  of  the  market  came  l>efore  contracts 
were  concluded,  and  in  most  of  the  cases 
coke  ia  being  sh'lppcd  as  formerly,  being 
billed  at  the  Government  price.  Upon  the 
removal  of  the  price  control  the  i)artles 
will  probably  negotiate  contracts,  but  It  Is 
posslbN'  they  will  continue  without  a  con- 
tract price  and  simply  agree  upon  prices 
month   by  month. 

The  Cowri'T  reports  production  In  the 
Connellsville  and  I»wer  Connellsville  re- 
gion In  the  week  ended  Jan.  3  at  237,730 
tons,   an  increase  of  31,880   tons. 

The  market  remains  quotable  at  Gov- 
ernment llmlt.t.  $6  for  furnace  coke,  and  t7 
for  selected  72-hr.  foundry,  per  net  ton 
at  the  ovens 

lll-KFALrO 

The  sltu.-itiun  does  not  change  material- 
ly. Such  amounts  as  the  amiltlng  trade 
needs  the  local  shippers  are  selling  on 
the  basis  of  J9.60  for  72-hr.  Connellsville 
foundry.     »8-6«     for    *8-h«"-     furnace     and 


Middle    West 


GENERAI,    RKVIEW 

Tile  coal  market  «'ontinues  strong  and 
\  igorous  in  tlie  Middle  West.  In  i-ertain 
points  in  Iowa  and  the  Norliiwcst.  tlie 
demand  is  e^en  more  than  vigorous.  Ilotli 
manufa<'tnrers  and  dealers  are  Ijeseeeliing 
oiterators  and  jol>bers  in  rliieago  to  ship 
them    coal,    and    to   ship    it    quickly. 

In  Illinois  and  Indiana  the  situation  is 
not  quite  so  strenuous,  although  there  is 
steady  demand  for  any  kind  of  good  coal. 
Reports  come  in  from  all  through  the  ter- 
ritory that  the  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  are 
very  low,  and  operators  an.i  distributors 
are'  predicting  that  there  will  be  a  good 
demand  for  fuel  right  straight  through,  until 
spring. 

The  railroads  are  now  by  far  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  coal  situation.  We 
frequently  hear  of  coal  which  has  been  in 
transit  from  30  to  60  days,  which,  under 
normal  conditions  is  not  in  transit  more 
than  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  Only  some 
of  this  delay  was  caused  by  the  coal 
strike.  Anxious  consignees  have  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  any  information 
from  the  railroad  authorities  as  to  where 
their  transit  coal  is  located.  The  car  sup- 
ply at  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  has 
been  exceirtingly  poor,  during  the  past  week, 
and  the  possibilities  are  not  very  great  for 
better  services  from  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. 

We  understand  from  very  good  authority 
that  there  is  no  Fuel  Administration  left  in 
Washington,  as  all  of  the  experts  heretofore 
employed  by  this  important  branch  of  the 
Government,  have  been  forced  to  seek  work 
elsewhere,  this  because  the  Fuel  .Adminis- 
tration is  out  of  funds  with  which  to  con- 
tinue operations.  The  above  statement  may 
or  may  not  be  accurate,  but  we  do  know 
that  many  inquiries  and  telegrams  sent 
to  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington, 
have  been  returned. 

Probably  the  Railroad  Administration 
is  tending  to  all  of  the  duties  of  the  E>el 
Administration.  -A.  little  thing  like  adding 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  on  to  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration ought  not  to  bother  so  able  an 
individual  as  the  present  Director-General 
and  his  staff  ov  efficient  heliiers.  The 
Railroad  .Administration,  nerved  no  doubt  by 
its  success  in  solving  transportation  and 
labor  problems  since  the  ending  of  the 
war.  feels  fully  confident  to  assume  con- 
trol of  such  an  unimimrtant  basic  industry 
as   coal. 


CHIC.VdO 

A  peculiuT  situation  e.xists  in  CIlieaKO. 
The  domestic  marlitl  has  kei)l  np  strong, 
while  steam  coal  from  all  of  the  better 
known  (bids  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  are 
still  very  dillirult   to  get. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  some  operators 
in  the  less  favored  fields  producing  a  me- 
dium and  inferior  grade  of  coal,  have  iieen 
offering  their  iiroduct  in  Chicago  during 
the  past  week,  but  have  been  making  very 
few  sales.  This  is  because  the  industries 
in  the  city  were  pretty  well  taken  care  of 
during  the  coal  strike,  and  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  have  received  very  liberal 
shipments  from   their  regular  connections. 

An  unexpected  development  has  taken 
place  in  the  domestic  market.  During  the 
latter  part  of  1918,  and  the  early  part  of 
1919,  It  was  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
eastern  coal  would  never  regain  its  old 
place  in  Chicago.  It  .seems  that  our  own 
local  coals  had  earned  a  position  which  they 
were  never  going  to  lose  During  the  war 
no  eastern  coal  was  allowed  to  come  Into 
the  West,  and  as  a  result  the  pul)lic  had  to 
buy   Illinois   and    Indiana   coals. 

It  was  thought  that  these  coals  would  be 
so  satisfactory  that  the  public  would  con- 
tinue their  u.se.  but  this  seems  to  be  er- 
roneous, as  high  grade  splint  from  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  is  now  more  in  de- 
mand  than   ever   before,    while   Pocahontas 
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and  New  River  coals  have  entirely  won 
back  their  old  position  of  supremacy,  iilast- 
ern  shippers  are  looking  forward  to  regain- 
ing all  of  their  old  business  and  valuable 
new  business.  It  is  said  there  will  be 
several  new  offices  in  Chicago  representing 
eastern  operations,  as  soon  as  conditions 
get  anywhere  near  back  to  normal. 

MIL,WAUKKE 

CouJ  market  quiet,  witli  prices  un- 
changed. An  advance  in  Illinois  eoal  in 
prospek't.  .Scarcity  of  cars  bothers  ship- 
pers. 

The  coal  market  continues  quiet,  with 
prices  unchanged,  de.spite  the  fact  that 
stocks  of  soft  coal  are  fast  being  dissi- 
pated. Hard  coal  is  in  good  supply,  how- 
ever. There  is  a  brisk  movement  of  coal 
to  the  interior,  but  shippers  are  unable  to 
get    a    proper   supply   of   car.s. 

Illinois  coal  is  beginning  to  show  up  on 
the  tracks,  and  there  is  some  speculation 
as  to  the  probable  price  of  the  new  prod- 
uct, because  of  the  advance  of  14  per  cent 
in  miners'  wages.  No  bills  have  been  re- 
ccived  for  the  consignments  received  thus 
tar  and  dealers  say  an  advance  is  inevit- 
able. 

While  maiiy  yards  are  well  supplied  with 
soft  coal,  others  are  running  low  and  win 
have  to  order  Western  coal  and  pass  the 
increased  cost  on  to  the  consumer  The 
advance  of  60c.  per  ton  by  Chicago  dealers 
to  meet  higher  cost  of  handling  and  de- 
livery is  naturally  the  subject  of  favorable 
comment  in  coal  circles  here,  but  thus  far 
there  IS  no  indication  that  such  a  sten  will 
be  taken  in  this  city. 

ST.  tons 

Inability  to  move  steam  sizes  causing 
trouble,  together  witli  a  50  per  cent  car 
shortage  on  some  roads.  Railroad  service 
poor.  A  scarcity  of  domestic  coal  every- 
where. Miners  not  inclined  to  work  fiill 
time. 

The  local  condition  is  one  that  is  begin- 
ning Xo  be  like  it  was  in  former  yeai-s  ■  not 
enough  of  one  kind  and  too  much  of  the 
other.  In  the  Mt.  Olive  and  Standard  fields 
there  is  a  tonnage  of  screenings  that  can- 
not be  absorbed,  with  the  result  that  mine«! 
have  been  obliged  to  run  on  mine-run.  and 
sell  to  railroads  in  order  to  keep  going 
when  they  had  cars. 

The  market  on  screenings  in  both  of  th  se 
fields  has  held  up  pretty  well  until  the  last 
day  or  two  when  in  the  Standard  fie'd 
they  went  down  to  $1.9,')  in  a  few  instances. 
There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  dome...tic 
sizes  in  both  of  these  fields  and  car  short- 
age became  severe  the  last  week  on  the 
Illinois  Central,  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mobile  &  Ohio,  RR! 
some  of  these  roads  being  as  short  ,as  50 
per  cent.  Of  the  equipment  furnished 
much  is  hopper  cars  and  the  trade  in 
this  part  of  the  country  has  an  unus- 
ually hard  lime  taking  care  of  this  Kiuip- 
merit. 

Locally  in  St.  Louis  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  coal,  but  in  the  countr.v  districts 
there  is  considerable  anxiet.v  and  some 
places  have  been  short  of  coal  and  will 
be  for  some  time.  Carthage,  Mo.,  for  in- 
stance, has  had  no  domestic  lump  or  egg 
coal  to  speak  of  and  the  trade  there  is 
obliged    to   use   mine-run   and    screenings. 

At  many  mines  in  tiie  field  the  miners 
do  not  seem  inclined  to  work  full  time,  lay- 
ing off  with  the  slightest  excuse. 

'The  embargoes  of  the  iiast  week  were 
eased  up  some  in  the  last  few  d.ays,  espe- 
cially on  the  Burlington,  Wabash,  Missouri 
l*acific  and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  'Ter.as  R  R. 
Transportation  over  all  the  roads,  in- 
cluding the  Ti-rminal,  has  been  bad  on  ac- 
count of  congested  conditions.  In  the 
("arterville  field  the  car  shortage  Is  begin- 
ning to  be  almost  as  bad  as  in  the  Standard 
district.  Some  of  tin-  mines  are  now  av- 
eraging three  to  four  days  a  week  excepting 
where  several  roads  supply  cars. 

All  sizes  in  this  field  are  in  good  demand, 
but  verv  little  of  this  coal  is  coming  into 
St.  Louis  on  account  of  the  operators  ask- 
ing a  price  higher  than  that  permitted  by 
the  Government  and  at  a  price  which  can- 
not be  paid  in  Mis.sourl,  according  to  the 
Fuel  .Atiministratlon  rulings  applying  to 
St.  \A>uis  and  vicinity  The  dealers  have 
handed  their  case  over  to  the  United  States 
District  Attorney,  who  expects  to  prosecute 
the  Franklin   County  operators. 

There  has  been  no  chnng>:_in  retail  prices. 
A  little  anthracite  Is  moving  in,  but  no 
smokeless.  The  supply  of  gas  house  and 
liyproduct  coke  Is  good  and  in  fairly  good 
demand. 

Business  shows  considerable  Improvement 
In  the  St  Louis  district.  The  first  severe 
snow  of  the  winter  started  in  on  Jan.  6 
and  continued  through  the  next  day.  hold- 
ing up  traffic  and  In  other  ways  reducing 
the  coal  business  to  alioul  one-half. 
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New  York,  January  22,  1920 


Coal  Strike  Settlement  Commission 

Bv  R.  Dawson  Hall 


!A/vi^ 


IJT  WAS  quite  natural,  in  view  cf  the 
way  in  which  the  Coal  Strike  Settle- 
'  ment  Commission  was  formed  (as 
the  result  of  a  private  deal  on  a 
Pullman  car  in  which  only  representa- 
tives of  the  federal  legal  department 
and  the  unions  were  present)  that  the  formation  of  a 
commission  should,  at  first,  be  regarded  with  some 
disfavor  by  the  operators.  This  attitude  persisted 
even  after  the  national  authorities  at  Washington  had 
recognized  the  understanding  and  shown  themselves 
willing  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  pledge  was  given 
without  instruction  from  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  natural  reaction  of  the  operators  continued 
even  after  the  commission  was  appointed,  despite  the 
fact  that  against  the  individuals  comprising  the 
commission  little  or  no  complaint  could  be  made.  The 
members  of  the  committee,  Henry  M.  Robinson, 
Rembrandt  Peale  and  John  P.  White,  if  they  decide 
matters  after  due  consideration  and  on  their  real 
merits,  will  render  a  verdict  that  may  be  immensely 
valuable  in  future  disputes  and  which  should  furnish 
a  basis  for  the  settlement  of  like  controversies  in  the 
luxury  industries  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  basal. 

It  is  fair  that  what  is  applied  to  one  industry  should 
be  applied  to  another.  Speaking  in  terms  of  weeks 
and  months  rather  than  years,  the  steady  operation  of 
a  semi-essential  industry  like  that  of  manufacturing 
automobiles  is  essential  to  the  coal  business,  for  if 
automobiles  are  not  made,  the  iron  and  steel  mills, 
furnaces  and  converters  are  idle,  and  the  coal  miner  is 
unemployed.  The  miner  therefore  and  his  employer 
have  just  as  much  right  to  require  the  automobile 
manufacturer  and  his  workmen  to  come  to  a  speedy, 
and  also  equitable,  agreement  in  case  of  a  strike  as  for 
those  latter  to  require  the  coal  miner  and  the  mine 
operator  to  reach  such  an  early  and  just  decision. 

The  commission,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  bound,  and 
disposed  to  recognize,  only  the  understandings,  verbal 


and  otherwise,  revealed  to  the  public  before  its 
appointment.  The  socialist  mine  leader,  Alexander 
Howat,  of  Kansas,  declared  that  all  kinds  of  conces- 
sions were  promised  the  miners  and  that  if  the  union 
leaders  had  revealed  all  the  facts  to  him  earlier  he 
would  have  made  absolutely  no  protest.  This  hint 
that  there  are  further  understandings  of  which  the 
public  has  no  knowledge  is  probably  untrue.  The 
commission  is  therefore  almost  sure  to  judge  the 
whole  matter  on  its  merits. 

It  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  however.  It  will 
have  extensive  information  about  coal  operations  and 
no  knowledge  of  other  industries.  Statistics  are  the 
weak  spot  of  the  coal  industry.  No  occupation  is  more 
meticulously  measured.  Yardsticks  are  industriously 
applied  by  two  bureaus  at  Washington,  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  No  one  can  object 
to  such  careful  evaluations  of  fact.  Some  of  them 
serve  to  aid  the  industry  in  establishing  its  position, 
but  others  always  seem,  by  the  advertising  they 
receive  from  the  bureaus,  to  militate  unduly  against  it. 
Thus  the  irregular  working  of  the  mines  is  regarded 
as  phenomenal,  whereas  temporary  idleness  is  almost 
universal  in  all  trades.  Since,  however,  no  inquiry 
has  been  made  into  the  subject  and  some  trades  are  so 
conducted  that  no  simple  statement  of  fact  could 
possibly  be  made  about  them,  we  are  suffered  to 
believe  that  steady  work  is  the  general  rule  of  industry 
rather  than  the  exception. 

Again,  the  inquiries  into  accidents  have  induced  us 
to  believe  that  the  death  and  accident  rate  in  the 
mines  is  far  greater  than  it  really  is,  as  compared  with 
the  rates  in  other  industries.  The  public  is  entitled  to 
facts,  but  not  to  become  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions of  one  industry  and  to  remain  ignorant  of  the 
facts  in  others.  Let  us  hope  that  the  commission  may 
not  assume  that  what  it  does  not  learn  or  know  about 
the  irregularity  of  other  occupations  is  only  unlearned 
or  unknown  about  them  because  there  are  no  such 
irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  their  operations.    < 
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FIG.  1.  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  I'LANT  OF  MIiNNESOTA  BY-PRODIH'T  ("DKl-;  CO.,  ST.  PAl'L.  MINN. 
From  the  left  are:  Coal  crushing  toWer,  stack,  housing  for  inclined  coal  conVej-or  from  coal  dumping  building  in  center  fore- 
ground to  t  op  of  the  coal  crushing  tower,  housing  for  inclined  coal  conveyor  from  bottom  of  coal  crushing  tower  to  top  of  coal 
storage  bins  at  end  of  Battery  B.  from  which  bins  the  larry  car  is  loaded  with  coal  to  be  charged  into  the  ovens.  In  the  left- 
hand  background  are  the  two  batteries  totaling  65  ovens.  To  right  of  battery  storage  bins  in  order  are:  By-product  buildings, 
rich  and  lean  gas  holders,  final  gas  coolers  and  liglit  oil  scrubbers. 

Coking  of  Illinois  Coal  in  Koppers-Type  Oven 

An  Operating  Test  at  the  St.  Paul  Plant  of  the  Minnesota 
By-Product  Coke  Co.  on  the  Coking  of  the  Coal  Ex- 
tracted in  the  Orient  Mine  in  Franklin  County,  Illinois 

By  R.  S.  McBRiDEt  and  W.  A.  SELViGt 

Washington.  D.  C. 


THE  great  importance  during  the  war  period  of 
substituting  Mid-Continent  coal  for  coals  from 
more  distant  sources  even  in  byproduct  coke-oven 
work  was  well  recognized.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
was  ordered  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  a  new 
coke-oven  process  claimed  to  be  especially  suited  to  this 
purpose,  and  in  connection  with  this  the  Bureau  was 
requested  to  conduct  a  test  of  the  St.  Paul  plant  of  the 
Minnesota  Byproduct  Coke  Co.,  which  is  ovnied  by  the 
Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  Bureau  of  Standards,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  carried  out  this 
operating  test,  using  during  7*  days  about  7700  tons 
of  coal  coming  from  the  Orient  Mine,  Franklin  County, 
Illinois, 

The  plant  is  usually  operated  with  a  mixture  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Elkhorn  and  Pocahontas  coal  at  normal  coking 
times  of  about  16  and  17  hours.  The  normal  capacity 
of  the  plant  is  approximately  1100  tons  of  coal  per 
day.  For  the  test  period  only  Orient  coal  was  used. 
Since  the  coking  time  for  this  coal  was  slightly  longer 
than  for  the  usual  mixture,  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
was  reduced  somewhat. 

All  phases  of  coal  handling,  byproduct  recovery  and 
laboratory  tests  were  under  observation  by  the  staff  of 

•ThI.i  Is  nn  advance  publication  In  abbreviated  form  of  Bureau 
of  Stanrtard.i  Technologic  I'apcr  No.  137.  Published  by  permission 
of  the  DIrectorii.  Bureau  of  .Standards  and  Bureau  of  Mines. 

fBJnglnccr  chemist.  Bureau  of  .Standards. 

tAsalstant  chemist.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


37  Government  engineers  and  chemists  employed  on  the 
v^ork.  In  addition,  those  in  charge  had  the  benefit  of 
advice  and  comment  from  a  considerable  number  of 
experts  who  are  specialists  in  the  field  of  coke-oven 
operation.  The  quantity  of  all  coal  used  and  of  all 
byproducts  obtained  was  carefully  weighed  or  measured 
at  regular  intervals  and  samples  of  each  material  were 
taken  for  analysis.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  planning  and  supervision  of 
the  test  work.  Its  representatives  made  all  observations 
of  battery  operation,  high  temperature  measurements, 
byproduct  recovery  and  chemical  laboratory  work  on 
.eras  and  byproducts.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  sampling  of  the  coal  both  as  it  was 
loaded  at  the  mine  and  as  crushed  at  the  plant.  It 
supervised  the  weighing,  coal-handling,  coke-handling 
and  coke-sampling  operations  and  made  all  analyses  of 
coal  and  coke.  Its  representatives  also  made  general 
observations  on  the  character  of  the  coke  and  operation 
of  the  ovens. 

The  Minnesota  Byproduct  Coke  Co.  plant  consisted 
of  65  ovens,  built  with  a  gross  regenerative  system, 
operating  during  the  test  period  with  an  average  gross 
coking  time  of  19  hours  and  33  minutes,  with  coal 
finely  pulverized,  12.75  tons  per  oven  as  charged.  Each 
oven  was  39 J  ft.  long,  9^  ft.  high,  17  in.  wide  at  the 
pusher  side  and  194  in.  at  the  coke  side,  making  a  2*-in. 
taper  with  an  average  width  of  18.i  in.     The  coke  was 
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FIG.   :;       i;i.\l   l;\i     \IK\V   (iF    I'I.a;.!'    i  ci  i.\TI.\TK1>) 
In  the  fore^ound  from  left  to  right  are  shoVn  :  Coke  wharf,  housings    for    the   col<e   conveyors,    the   first    screening   station    where 
large  furnace  coke   is  separated   from    run   of  oven   coke,   and  the  housing  for  the  inclined  coke  conveyor  to  final  screening  station, 
where  the  coke  is  further  separated  into  smalt  furnace  and  domestic  sizes.     In  the  background  are  the  final  gas  coolers  and  light 
oil  scrubbers,  shown  also  in  Fig.   1,  the  power  plant,  laboratory,  complete   light  oil  refining  buildings  and   coke-quenching  station. 


discharged  from  the  ovens  by  the  usual  style  of  ram 
pusher  into  the  common  form  of  hot  coke  car  and 
quenched  in  a  tower  of  the  usual  kind.  After  dis- 
charge on  the  wharf  it  was  handled  by  a  typical 
conveyor  system  throug'h  two  screening  stations.  The 
coke  was  screened  to  produce  large  and  small  furnace 
sizes;  stove,  nut  and  pea,  domestic  sizes  and  breeze. 
The  gas  was  separated  into  rich  and  lean  at  the  bat- 
tery. Separate  test  records  were  kept  of  each  size  of 
coke  and  of  each  quality  of  gas.  Practically  all  of  the 
ammonia  produced  was  made  up  into  sulphate  imme- 
diately through  the  direct  recoven.'  process.  Although 
the  plant  operated  for  the  production  of  pure  light-oil 
products,  only  the  total  production  of  light  oil  was 
measured,  but  the  yield  of  various  constituents  was 
determined  by  analysis. 

The  coal  was  apparently  clean  and  very  well  screened. 
The  impurities  consisted  of  a  small  amount  of  pyrite, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  thin  layers,  calcite,  mother  of 
coal  and  shale.  The  coal  was  crushed  at  the  plant  with 
the  intention  of  making  it  as  fine  as  was  feasible  with 
the  apparatus  available.  As  charged  to  the  ovens,  over 
95  per  cent,  passed  through  a  4-mesh  sieve,  and  about 
two-thirds  passed  through  a  10-mesh  sieve. 

A  composite  sample  of  the  crushed  coal  sampled  from 
the  conveyor  belt  was  made  up  from  the  daily  plant 
samples  and  analyzed  according  to  the  laboratory  meth- 


T.\BLE  I.     COAL  ANWLYSIS  AXD  HEATING  VALUE 

As  Charged, 
per  Cent. 

Moisture 8.07 

Volatile  matter '.....  34.66 

Fixed  carbon 48 .  38 

Aab 8.89 

Sulphur I   04 

Hydrogen 5.32 

Carbon 67.51 

Nitrogen 1 .  49 

Oxygen 15.  75 

Sulphur ia  fixed  carbon  from  volatile  dtt^rnrint  tii  n..       0.51 

Heating  Value; 

Calories , 6,677 

British  thermal  units. ' 1  2.019 


DryBasis, 
per  Cent. 


37  70 

52  63 

9  67 

1.13 
4.81 
73  44 
1.62 
9.33 

0.55 


7.263 
13,073 


ods  described  in  Bureau  of  Mines  Technical  Paper  No. 
8;  the  results  are  presented  in  Table  I.  Tn  Table  II 
is  given  the  total  amount  of  coal  used  and  the  average 
coking  time  for  the  period   of  the  test. 

No  consecutive  record  was  maintained  of  the  current 
necessar>'  to  push  the  oven  charges.  However,  suffi- 
cient data  were  obtained  to  show  that,  in  general,  the 
charges  pushed  easily,  though  not  as  easily  as  with  the 
usual  coal  mixture.     It  generally  required  from  180  to 


TABLE  II,    COAL  USED  AXD  0\-EN  OPER.\TION 


Coal  Used,  in  Tons: 

As  charged 7.688  3 

Dry 7,067  2 

Ovens  Charged 603 

Coal  per  Oven,  in  Tons: 

As  charged 12  75 

Dry   11.72 

Coking  Time,  in  Hours  and  Minutes: 

Averace  gross 19:33 

.Average  net 19:11 


2.50  amp.  to  start  the  charge  and  from  120  to  180 
amp.  to  keep  it  moving;  in  an  occasional  oven  the 
amperage  required  to  start  the  charge  amounted  to 
from  300  to  350,  with  200  to  300  amp.  required  to 
keep  it  moving.  Very  few  of  the  charges  stuck,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  push  the  charge  out  before  the 
circuit  breaker  acted;  as  high  as  550  amp.  was  noted 
in  one  or  two  of  these  cases.  One  charge  in  particular, 
oven  No.  49,  on  Sept.  29,  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble; 
three  attempts  were  made  to  push  the  charge  before  it 
was  possible  to  clear  the  oven.  However,  in  no  case 
was  it  necessary  to  rake  or  dig  the  coke  from  the  ovena. 
High  temperature  measurements  were  made  continu- 
ously for  several  days  during  the  test  period  in  order 
to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  operating  conditions  of 
the  battery.  Records  were  taken  of  the  temperature  in 
the  oven  walls,  regenerators,  waste-heat  flue,  in  the  coal 
mass  and  in  the  vapor  above  the  coal.  Measurement 
of  high  temperatures  in  a  byproduct  coke  oven  is 
attended  with  great  difficulty  because  of  the  inac- 
cessibility cf  certain  points  where  temperature  meas- 
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urements  are  desirable  and  because  of  the  limited 
variety  and  high  cost  of  apparatus  which  can  be  used 
for  these  purposes.  The  results  obtained  are  sufficient, 
however,  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  range  and 
average  temperature  maintained  at  the  important  points 
in  the  heating  system. 

A  complete  survey  of  temperature  conditions  through 
the  entire  battery  was,  of  course,  impossible;  but  rep- 
resentative points  were  chosen  and  the  results  given  in 
Figs.   3   to   6   inclusive  are   typical   of   all   operations. 
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PIG.  3.     .AVER-VGE  TEMPER.\TURE  OF  HE.\TING  W.^LL 

Showinff  effect    of  charging   and    ])iishing   tempei'ature   recorded    7 

ft.   below  top  of  batteiy  between  ovens  No.   2  and  No.    3 

During  the  period  of  the  test  certain  optical  pyrometer 
measurements  were  made  by  the  company  engineers 
which  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  locations  chosen  for 
our  regular  measurements  were  typical. 

The  general  trend  of  heating  wall  temperatures, 
before,  durin.g  and  after  charging  the  adjoining  ovens, 
is  given  in  Fig.  3.  These  temperatures,  of  course,  are 
not  as  high  as  prevail  in  certain  parts  of  the  wall 
refractory,  for  example  at  the  lower  regulating  brick 
near  the  air  port,  where  the  maximum  temperature  is 
reached.  To  show  the  effect  of  gas  and  air  reversal 
(in  the  temperature  in  the  heating  wall,  the  curve  of 
Fig.  4  is  given. 

Temperature  measurements  were  made  at  three  places 
in  four  consecutive  charges  of  coal  in  oven  No.  3. 
Readings  were  taken  with  couples  10  f '.  long,  introduced 
through  charging  lids  as  nearly  as  possible  midway 
between  the  oven  walls.  The  mean  of  the  temperature- 
fime  curves  for  these  locations  is  plotted  in  Fig.  5. 
Short  thermocouples  were  introduced  through  the 
charging  lid  nearest  the  pushing  end  of  oven  No.  3 
to  measure  the  vapor  above  the  coal.  Four  curves  for 
f'jur  consecutive  charges  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Over  the  checker-brick  in  the  right  half  of  the  re- 
generator under  oven  No.  3  at  the  ccke  end  54  in.  in 
from  the  face  of  the  regenerator  wall  the  temperature 
averaged  1140  deg.  C.  The  variation  in  temperature 
during  reversal  of  direction  of  gas  burning  was  about 
f>5  deg.  C.  at  this  point.  Temperature  measurements 
taken  at  the  junction  of  the  waste  heat  tunnels  from 
the  two  batteries  averaged  272  deg.  C. 

During  the  test,  two  different  systems  of  screening 
were  used  as  follows: 

Screening  Syxfem  Nn.  1 — The  coke  was  delivered  by 
the  conveyor  over  an  inclined-bar-grizzly  screen  in  the 
first  station.  The  screen  was  about  5'  ft.  long.  4  ft. 
wide  and  consisted  of  1  !-in.  bars  spaced  from  11  to 
li  in.  The  oversize  was  delivered  in  the  railroad  cars 
and  weighed  as  "furnace  coke."  The  undersize  de- 
livered on  a  second  belt  conveyor  was  carried  to  a 
second  screening  station,  where  it  passed  through  an 
inclined-rotary-cylindrical  screen,  the  first  half  of  which 
consisted  of    ;-in.  square  perforations,  and   the  second 


half  12-in.  square  perfoi-ations.  The  material  passing 
through  the  ^-in.  perforations  was  re-screened  on  a 
;-in.  shaker  screen  to  separate  the  breeze  and  pea  size 
coke.  The  material  passing  through  the  Is-in.  perfora- 
tions was  ca'led  nut  coke,  and  that  passing  over  the 
12-in.  perforations  was  classified  as  stove  coke.  The 
breeze,  pea,  nut  and  stove  sizes  were  separately  loaded 
in  railroad  cars  and  weighed  before  shipment  or  stor- 
age. Nut  and  stov?  sizes,  as  delivered  from  their 
respective  bins,  pa.ssed  over  shaker  feeders  before 
going  into  the  railroad  cars.  The  pea  and  breeze  sizes 
were  thus  very  completely  eliminated  from  these  two 
domestic  sizes. 

Since  the  separation  of  "furnace  cokfi"  by  the  in- 
clined-bar-grizzly in  the  first  screening  station  was  not 
considered  satisfactory  because  the  screen  was  not  large 
enough  to  handle  the  quantity  of  coke  passing  over  it 
and  make  a  good  separation,  a  change  was  made  after 
three  days  of  the  test  to  the  second  system,  which  was 
as  follows; 

Screervno  Siiftem  No.  2 — The  inclined-bar-grizzly  in 
the  first  screening  station  was  discarded  and  replaced 
by  a  2i-in.  rotary  grizzly,  the  oversize  of  which  was 
delivered  directly  into  railroad  cars  as  "foundry"  or 
"large  furnace"  coke.  The  coke  passing  through  the 
first  rotary  grizzly  was  carried  to  the  second  screening 
station,  where  it  passed  over  a  second  rotary  grizzly  set 
at  lA  in.  The  oversize  of  this  second  grizzly  was  desig- 
nated as  "small  furnace"  coke.  The  material  passing 
through  the  second  grizzly  was  separated  by  the  rotary 
cylindrical  screen  and  sized  exactly  as  in  the  first 
system.  The  furnace  coke  from  the  first  system  and 
both  sizes  of  furnace  coke  from  the  second  system, 
after  being  weighed,  were  stacked  in  a  pile  at  the  plant 
during  the  test  period,  so  that  they  were  subsequently 
available  for  a  blast-furnace  test  as  described  later. 
The  stove,  nut  and  pea  sizes  were  sold  for  domestic 
fuel,  as  is  customary  from  this  plant.  The  breeze 
produced  was  used  as  boiler  fuel  at  the  plant,  following 
the  regular  practice. 

Table  III  shows  the  different  results  obtained  from 
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the  two  screening  methods.     The  results  for  the  entire 
period  are  summarized  together  in  Table  IV. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  82.7  per  cent,  of  the  dry  coke 
produced  in  screening  -system  No.  1  was  classified  as 
furnace  coke,  oversize  of  the  11-  to  I'-in.  inclined-bar 
grizzly.  As  explained  under  description  of  screening 
system  No.  1,  the  separation  of  the  furnace  coke  by 
the  inclined-bar  grizzly  was  not  considered  satisfac- 
torj',  as  the  screen  was  not  large  enough  to  make  a  good 
separation;  the  very  high  percentage  obtained  for  fur- 
nace size  is,  therefore,  not   representative.     The  total 
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dry  furnace  coke  was  only  40.3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
dry  coke  screened  during  that  part  of  the  test  when 
screening  system  No.  2  was  used.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  yield  of  stove  size  is  very  larpe,  31.8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  coke  as  screened ;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  stove  size  would  have  been 
included  in  the  furnace  size  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
install  a  1^-in.  inclined-grizzly-bar  screen  large  enough 
to  handle  the  coke  produced  and  make  a  good  separation. 
The  small  percentage  of  large-size  coke  obtained  to- 
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PIG.    5.      AVERAGE    OF   COAL.  TEMPERATURE    CURVES 

gether  with  the  large  percentage  of  the  smaller  domestic 
fizes  indicated  that  it  would  not  stand  handling  and 
screening  without  breaking  up  into  smaller  pieces,  due 
to  the  fingery  and  brittle  characteristics  of  the  coke. 
The  hot  coke  as  pushed  from  the  ovens  was  observed 
in  order  to  know  the  temperature  and  general  perform- 
ance of  each  oven  and  each  lot  was  again  observed  after 


TABLE  in.     RESULTS  WITH  TWO  .SCREENING  SVSTE^^S 

Screening 
System  No.  1, 
per  Cent. 
Furnare  Sizes: 

Large « 

Small 

Total 82.7 

Domestic  Sizes: 

Stove 6.7  34.8 

Nut 5.2  15.0 

Pea 0.9  2.4 

Total 12.8 

Breeze 4.5 

Total 100.0 


>creening 

System  No.  2, 

per  Cent. 

18.3 

22.0 

40.3 


52.2 
7.5 


10.00 


quenching  and  dumping  on  the  wharf.  By  these  obser- 
vations a  very  complete  idea  of  battery  performance 
was  obtained.  These  observations  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

The  top  of  the  coke  mass  was,  as  usual,  colder  than 
the  rest  of  the  charge.  In  fact  this  condition  was 
somewhat  exaggerated  during  the  test,  as  it  was  im- 
practicable to  adjust  the  battery  for  the  best  use  of 
the  leaner  gas  from  the  Illinois  coal  when  this  was  to 
be  used  for  so  short  a  period.  From  the  level  of  the 
horizontal  flue  in  the  heating  wall  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  oven  the  coal  was  usually  thoroughly  coked;  and 
in  general  the  heats  were  uniform  for  the  entire  length 
of  the  charge.  From  a  number  of  the  charges  some 
uncoked  material  remained  in  the  center  of  the  charge 
at  the  level  of  the  horizontal  flue. 


From  most  of  the  charges  a  large  amount  of  smcke 
and  flame  arose  as  the  coke  was  pushed  from  the  oven; 
this  was  especially  noticeable  in  cases  where  uncoked 
material  remained  at  the  level  of  the  horizontal  flue. 
The  overhang  of  the  coke  as  it  fell  from  the  coke  guide 
into  the  quenching  car  was  irregular;  on  the  coke  side 
it  ranged  from  12  to  24  in.,  while  on  the  pusher  side 
the  coke  frequently  showed  signs  of  crumbling.  Im- 
mediately ahead  of  the  pusher  ram  the  charge  generally 
crumbled,  thus  causing  a  great  deal  of  fine  coke.  A  dis- 
tinct line  of  cleavage  was  noted  through  the  center  of 
the  charge  in  almost  all  cases. 

The  coke  on  the  wharf  was  very  irregular  in  size, 
but  on  the  average  the  pieces  were  distinctly  smaller 
than  for  the  average  byproduct  coke  mixtures.  There 
was  no  tendency  to  blockiness  and  very  few  pieces  were 
as  large  as  G  in.  in  each  dimension.  The  material  was 
decidedly  lighter  than  the  average  byproduct  oven  coke. 


TABLE  IV.    COKE  YIELDS 

Coke  Produced  (Dry) :  Tons 

Furnace 2,704  4 

Stove 1,178  1 

Nut 549  5 

Pea 89  9 

Breeze 308. 4 

Total 4,830.  3 

Ratio  of  Dry  Coke  to  Dry  Coal:  Per  Cent. 

Furnace 38 .  3 

Stove 16.7 

Nut 7.7 

Pea 13 

Breeze 4.4 

Total 68.4 

Sizes  of  Coke  Produced:  Per  Cent. 

Furnace 56.  0 

Stove 24 .  4 

Nut 11.4 

Pea 18 

Breeze 6.4 

Total 1 00 . 0 


weighing  only  about  23  lb.  per  cu.ft.  The  color  varied 
somewhat,  but  in  general  the  furnace-size  was  of  a 
dark  silver  color. 

The  coke  had  a  decided  longitudinal  fracture  and 
many  of  the  pieces  before  reaching  the  wharf  were 
broken  up  into  fingers.     Even  the  larger  pieces  showed 
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TEMPERATURE  OF  VAPOR  ABOVE  COAL 


a  tendency  to  fingering,  and  by  completion  of  the  de- 
cided longitudinal  fracture  generally  these  broke  up 
into  several  smaller  pieces  before  reaching  the  cars. 
There  was  no  apparent  cross  fracture,  but  the  brittle- 
ness  cf  the  long  fingers  was  such  that  these  frequently 
broke  up  into  shorter  pieces  during  handling. 

In  the  railroad  cars  the  furnace  size  from  screening 
.system    No.    1,    in    which    a    li-in.    inclined-bar-grizzly 
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screen  was  used,  consisted  mainly  of  small  fingers  from 
1  by  2i  in.  up  to  a  maximum  of  about  2  by  6  in.  There 
were  very  few  blocky  pieces  about  2}  by  3}  in.  The 
oversize  of  the  2i-in.  rotary  grizzly,  used  in  screening 
system  No.  2,  in  the  cars  was  about  half  fingery  and 
half  blocky  coke,  averaging  much  larger  than  from 
screening  system  No.  1.  The  small-furnace  size  from 
this  second  system,  through  the  2.Win.  but  over  the  II- 
in.  rotary  grizzly,  averaged  about  2  by  2\  in.  The 
great  difference  in  size  between  the  coke  on  the  wharf 
and  after  loading  in  the  cars  shows  the  decided  tend- 
ency to  breakage  during  handling. 

The  cells  of  the  coke  were  small  and  regular  and  in 
general  of  a  structure  indicating  suitable  characteris- 
tics for  furnace  use.  There  was  no  sponge  formed, 
but  there  was  a  decided  tendency  to  form  a  pebbly  seam 
at  a  distance  of  2  to  G  in.  from  and,  in  general,  parallel 
to  the  oven  wall.  This  seam  appeared  only  in  a  part 
of  the  pieces  in  which  it  formed  an  incipient  cross- 
fracture.  In  general  there  were  no  pebbly  seams  in  the 
coke  at  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  The  small  amount  of 
pebbly  mass  noted  seemed  to  come  from  the  top  and 
center  of  the  oven  in  the  form  of  small  loosely-cemented 
lumps  of  material  which  were  readily  crumbled  in  the 
hands.  Although  the  coal  contained  considerable 
"mother  of  coal,"  there  was  very  little  evidence  of 
"foreign  matter"  in  the  coke,  probably  because  of  the 
fineness  to  which  the  coal  was  crushed. 

Each  size  of  coke  was  carefully  sampled  for  analysis 
and  for  determination  of  moisture  content  in  order  to 
correct  to  true  weight  at  the  time  it  was  loaded  in 
the   railroad  cars. 

The  results  of  proximate  and  ultimate  analysis  and 
heating  value  determination  of  the  composite  sample  of 
each  size  of  coke  are  given  in  Table  V. 

T.4BLE  V.    COKE  ANALYSIS  A.\D  HEATING  VALUE 

—  Furnace  Coke  —   —Domestic  Coke-~  —  Coke  Breeze  — . 

.As  As  As 

Loaded  Drj-  Loaded  Dry  Loaded          Dry 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Moisture 7.15         II   51  17.07         . 

Volatile  matter....        2.18  2.35  2,81  3    18  4.06           4.90 

Fixedcarbon 77.93  83.93  73    15  82.66  64  69         78.00 

Ash            12.74  13  72  12.53  14.16  14.18          17    10 

Sulphur       0  85  0  92  0  82  0.93  0  67            I    05 

Carbon 77  81  83.80  3   47  83.03  t-  68         79  20 

Hydrouen 1.17  0  4!  1  67  0.44  2  54           0  77 

OiyKon        6.55  0  20  10.60  0.41  1583           0  79 

Nitronen       0.88  0  95  0  91  1.03  0.90           1.09 

Phosphorug 0  009  0.010         0  010  0  011  

HeatinK  Value: 

Calories 6,385         6,877         6,049         6.836  5.453         6,576 

British  Thermal 

Uniti 11,493        12,379        10,888        12,305  9,815        11,837 

The  weight  per  cu.ft.  of  furnace  coke  was  deter- 
mined on  one  car  of  large  furnace  coke  and  also  on  one 
car  of  small  furnace  coke.  This  was  done  by  leveling 
the  cars  and  making  the  calculations  from  the  net 
weights  of  coke  and  the  rated  cu.ft.  capacity  of  the  cars. 

Apparent  specific  gravity  determinations  were  made 
on  three  composite  samples  of  furnace-size  coke  and  an 
average  of  these  is  given  as  representing  the  entire  lot. 
A  single  composite  was  made  up  for  the  entire  lot 
and  the  true  specific  gravity  determined.  The  porosity 
of  the  coke  was  calculated  from  these  results  for  ap- 
parent and  true  specific  gravity.  These  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  furnace  coke  may  be  summarized  as  in 
Table  VI.        ^ 

In  order  to  test  the  behavior  of  the  furnace-size 
coke  produced  from  the  Orient  coal,  arrangements  were 
made  to  use  about  1800  tons  of  this  material  in  the 
blast-furnace  plant  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Iron  Co. 


The  coke  regularly  used  at  that  furnace  is  produced  in 
Koppers  ovens  of  the  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
from  a  mixture  of  Elkhorn,  Pocahontas  (low  volatile) 
and  Illinois  coals.  The  substitution  of  the  Illinois 
coke  for  the  regular  supply  was  accomplished  abruptly 
and  continued  without  interruption  throughout  the  ten- 
day  period.  Several  experts  were  present  during  this 
test,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  persons 
and  of  the  blast-furnace  operators  that  the  Illinois  coke 


TABLE  vr     CILARACTERISTICS  OF  FrRNACE  COKE 

Weight  per  Cubic  Foot  of  Dry  C'oLe: 

Furnace  size  from  screening  system  No.  1 23   4    lb. 

Lurce  furnace  size  from  screening  system  No.  2 22.  8    lb. 

.Apparent  specific  gravity ! 0.88 

True  specific  gravity 1.85 

Porosity 52.4% 

had  shown  highly  satisfactory  results.  However,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  furnace  used  for  this 
test  was  of  small  capacity,  and  it  is  not  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  results  in  this  case  would  be  duplicated 
on  a  large-size  furnace. 

Special  Oven  Tests 

In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  lower  temperature 
and  longer  time  of  coking,  and  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  certain  special  coal  mixtures,  a  few  ovens  were 
operated  under  different  conditions  than  normal.  The 
lower  temperature  trials  were  made  in  oven  No.  1  dur-  - 
ing  the  period  of  the  test  by  cutting  down  the  quantity 
of  gas  burned  in  the  heating  walls  of  this  oven.  The 
special  mixtures  were  made  up  at  the  end  of  the  test 
period  and  tried  out  in  one  or  more  ovens. 

Low  Temperature  Coking  of  Orient  Coal — Oven  No. 
1  was  changed  from  its  regular  operating  period  be- 
ginning Oct.  1  and  three  charges  of  distinctly  longer 
periods,  225,  23i  and  25]  hours,  were  pushed  on  Oct. 
3,  4  and  5  respectively.  The  temperature  of  this  oven 
was  from  50  to  100  deg.  C.  lower  than  the  temperature 
of  the  remaining  ovens  in  the  battery.  The  coke  from 
these  special  tests  was  very  similar  to  that  obtained 
from  the  same  coal  coked  for  the  usual  19-hour  period 
in  that  the  cell  structure  was  not  materially  different 
and  that  there  was  the  usual  small  amount  of  "foreign 
matter"  and  no  sponge.  However,  the  material  as  it 
lay  on  the  wharf  appeared  decidedly  larger  and  blockier 
and  there  was  slightly  less  of  the  pebbly  mass  or  pebbly 
seam.  The  blocks  of  coke  were  decidedly  stronger, 
judged  both  by  their  action  when  handled  and  by  the 
shatter  test  described  below.  The  results  of  this  special 
work  at  lower  temperatures  were  very  closely  compar- 
able with  the  results  obtained  at  Dover,  Ohio,  when 
using  the  same  coal  in  a  narrower  oven  and  coking  at  a 
corresponding  rate,  measured  in  inches  of  coke  formed 
per  hour.  It  is  evident  from  these  tests  that  stronger, 
larger  coke  will  be  obtained  at  the  somewhat  lower 
temperatures  used  in  this  work  than  at  the  temperature 
at  which  it  was  necessary  to  operate  during  the  full 
test  at  St.  Paul  in  order  that  the  gas  supply  of  the  city 
would  not  be  interrupted. 

Mixture  of  Orient  and  Pittsburgh  Coals — hi  order  to 
study  the  character  of  coke  produced  from  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  Pittsburgh  and  Orient  coals,  a  single 
oven  was  charged  with  this  mixture.  Oven  No.  60  was 
charged  5:30  p.m.  Oct.  7,  and  pushed  11:30  a.m.  Oct. 
8;  the  charge  was  25,100  lb.  The  coke  from  this 
18-hour  test  was  thoroughly  coked,  but  the  appearance 
on  the  wharf  was  not  encouraging.     There  was  decided 
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longitudinal  fracture,  indicatinK  the  finjrery  tendency 
common  to  high  volatile  coals,  but  the  coke  was  fairly 
tough.  The  cell  structure  resembled  that  of  Orient  coal 
alone,  except  in  the  upper  central  section  of  the  oven, 
where  considerable  sponge  was  formed.  There  was  no 
noticeable  cross-fracture,  but  the  irregular  shapes 
showed  that  the  breakage  of  the  material  in  regular 
handling  would  probably  be  rather  high.  The  pebbly 
seam  so  frequently  noted  in  coke  from  100  per  cent. 
Orient  coal  was  not  apparent  in  this  single  test ;  but 
the  tendency  of  Pittsburgh  coal  to  produce  sponge  was 
not  counteracted  by  the  mixture. 

Mixture  of  Oricvt  and  Pocahontas  Coals — A  mixture 
of  25  per  cent.  Pocahontas  and  75  per  cent.  Orient 
coal  was  used  in  three  ovens  charged  on  Oct.  7  and 
pushed  after  approximately  17  hours  of  coking.  In  each 
case  the  charge  was  about  25,200  lb.  The  coke  pro- 
duced under  these  conditions  was  blocky  and  on  the 
average  of  large  size,  but  the  pieces  were  very  irregular. 
There  was  no  tendency  to  finger,  but  a  decided  cross- 
fracture  was  shown.  The  coke,  although  appearing 
?oft,  was  unusually  tough,  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
high  percentage  unbroken  in  the  shatter  test.  The  cell 
structure  was  irregular  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  material  on  the  wharf  would  have  indicated 
undercoking,  but  the  appearance  while  hot,  as  it  was 
pushed  from  the  oven,  showed  that  this  was  not  the 
fact.  '  The  veiy  small  percentage  of  fine  material 
indicated  that  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  furnace- 
size  would  be  available  from  this  mixture. 

Shatter  Test  of  Special  Cokes — In  order  to  get  a 
rough  check  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  difl'erent 
special  cokes  which  were  made,  a  shatter  test  was 
carried  out  on  each  of  the  samples.  For  this  test  a 
50-lb.  sample  of  large  pieces  of  coke  taken  from  the 
belt,  none  of  which  pieces  would  begin  to  pass  through 
a  2-in.  square  mesh  screen,  was  dropped  four  times 
from  a  height  of  6  ft.  onto  an  ii-on  plate.  The  pieces 
of  coke  which  following  this  test  would  not  in  any 
position  pass  through  the  2-in.  screen  were  weighed  and 
their  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  original  sample  was 
taken  as  the  "percentage  unbroken"  in  results  indicated 
below. 

The  usual  foundry  mixture,  consisting  of  30  per  cent. 
Pocahontas,  35  per  cent.  Pittsburgh  and  35  per  cent. 
Elkhorn  coal,  was  found  to  give  a  result  of  68  per  cent, 
unbroken  by  this  test.  The  straight  Orient  coal  coked 
for  19  hours  gave  a  coke  of  which  only  about  27  per 
cent,  remained  unbroken  by  this  test.  The  coke 
obtained  from  22-  to  28-hour  coking  periods  was  some- 
what stronger,  ranging  from  27  to  38  per  cent, 
unbroken.  The  mixture  of  50  per  cent.  Orient  and  50 
per  cent.  Pittsburgh  showed  about  53  per  cent,  un- 
broken, and  the  mixture  of  25  per  cent.  Pocahontas 
with  75  per  cent.  Orient  was  strongest  of  all,  with 
74  per  cent,  unbroken. 

The  foregoing  results  are  merely  an  indication  and 
must  not  be  taken  as  any  accurate  measure  of  the 
strength,  since  only  a  limited  number  of  tests  were 
made.  Large  irregularities  are  always  found  in  this 
kind  of  testing  and  moreover  this  test  is  not  strictly 
significant  as  to  the  strength  of  the  material,  since 
at  the  best  it  really  gives  an  accurate  measure  only 
of  the  likelihood  of  breakage  during  handling. 
*  The  results  obtained  during  six  days  from  8  a.m., 
Sept.  29,  1918,  to  the  same  hour  Oct.  5,  1918,  were  usea 
as  the  basis  for  byproduct  and  gas  results,  since  dur- 
ing this  period  only   Orient   coal  was  in  use  and  the 


.^.vsteni  contained  only  products  from  this  coal.  During 
this  period  C092.3  tons  of  natural  coal  were  charged  to 
the  ovens,  equivalent  to  .5G00.6  tons  on  the  dry  basis, 
and  these  figures  are  used  in  calculating  the  yield  of 
tar,  ammonium  sulphate,  light  oil  and  its  products,  and 
gas,  which  are   reported   in   the  following  sections. 

During  the  test,  daily  inventory  was  taken  of  the 
(|uantity  of  the  tar  and  liquor  in  stock,  accurate  weights 
;'.nd  specific  gravities  of  tar  shipments  were  recorded, 
and  other  necessary  arrangements  made  to  permit  ac- 


TABLE  VII.    YIELD  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TAP. 

Tar  produced,  as  nicnttiirod,  Kal 47,560 

Tar  prcxliKod.  dry  (conipulrd).  kuI 46!  100 

Tar,  rt8  produced,  per  tun  of  cunl  as  charged,  gal 7  81 

Tar.  dry,  per  tim  of  dry  coal,  gal 8  23 

Water  in  tnr.  by  weiKlit,  per  cent   2  6 

Specific  gravity,  an  produci'd *  * '.  ]        |    187 

Specific  Kravity,  dry  baois  (computed) 1    192 

curate  determination  of  the  quantities  of  these  mate- 
rials produced. 

It  was  the  intention  during  the  test  to  produce  only 
ammonium  sulphate  and  maintain  the  minimum  prac- 
ticable supply  of  ammonia  liquor.  However,  a  slight 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  liquor  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  test  inevitably  resulted,  and  appropriate 
correction  for  this  difference  in  inventory  was  made  and 
appears  in  the  record  of  results  reported.  Samples  of 
the  tar,  liquor  and  sulphate  were  taken  for  analysis 
regularly,  so  that  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
these  materials  would  be  a  matter  of  record. 

The  sulphate  delivered  from  the  saturators  into 
wheelbarrows  was  weighed  as  it  was  conveyed  from 
the  saturator  room  to  the  storage  pile.  The  weight 
of  sulphate  produced  daily  varied  largely  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  ammonia  liquor  accumulated  or 
worked  up  into  the  sulphate  during  the  day.  From  the 
measurement  of  volume,  the  temperature,  specific 
gravity,  and  per  cent,  of  NH,  by  weight,  as  determined 
in  the  laboratory  test,  the  pounds  of  NH,  and  the 
equivalent  weight  of  (NH,),SO,  were  computed  for  the 
initial  and  final  inventories. 

The  rich  and  lean  gas  produced  at  this  plant  are 
separately  scrubbed  for  light  oil  recovery,  but  the  light 


TABLE  VIII.    YIELD  OF  AMMONIU.M  SULPH.\TE      ' 

Produced,  scale  weight,  lb 155,510 

Produced,  pure,  lb 151,100 

Equivalent  liquor,  start  of  test,  pure,  lb 15,920 

Equivalent  in  liquor,  end  of  test,  pure,  lb 34,700 

Equivalent  due  to  liquor  increase,  pure,  lb 16,760 

Total  production,  pure,  lb 1 69,880 

(NHJji^O,  per  ton  of  coal  as  charged,  lb 27.88 

(NH.lj.SO,  per  ton  of  dry  coal,  lb 30.33 

NHj  per  ton  of  coal  as  charged,  lb 7.19 

NHj  per  ton  of  dry  coal,  lb 7.82 

Average  of  NH,  in  ammonium  sulphate  produced,  per  cent 25 .  06 

oil  separated  from  the  wash  oil  in  the  stripping  stills 
is  collected  together.  During  the  test  period  two 
sections  of  the  light  oil  "running  tank"  were  used  on 
alternate  days  in  order  to  permit  careful  measurement 
of  each  day's  light  oil  production. 

Table  IX  gives  the  total  production  of  light  oil  for 
the  six-day  byproduct  period  and  the  yield  based  on 
the  analysis  of  the  composite  sample  analyzed  accord- 
ing to  methods  prescribed  in  Ordnance  Publication  No. 
1800. 

The  gas  produced  at  the  plant  was  separated  at  the 
ovens  into  rich  and  lean,  the  quantity  of  rich  gas 
being  so  regulated  as  just  to  supply  the  requirements 
for  the  St.   Paul  Gas  Light  Co.,  to  which  all  of  this 
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TABLE  IX.     LIGHT  OIL  YIELD  AND  ANALYSIS 

Produced.  Kal 22,570 

Coniposition:  PerCtnt 

Boiling  under  200  Deg.  C.  (Enjjlf  r  Flask) 84  -t 

WasliinK  loss 5   7 

Stt^urn  distillatit^D  rt  sidue 5   5 

BsnEinc  ( Lai'lede st ilU 56   8 

Tolueno  (Laclide  still) 13   4 

Solvent  Naphtha  ( Laclede  still) ; 3  5 

Residue 15   1 

Produeed  per  Ton  of  Coal:  Ca) 

Aa  charged 3  7 1 

Dr>- 4  03 

Produced  per  Ton  of  Coal;  (".al 
(Per  Cent,  under  200  Deg.  C.) 

.\e  charged 3   13 

Dry 3  40 

Benezene  per  Ton  of  Coal:  Gal 

Ab  charged 2.11 

I>rv     2  21 

Toluene  per  Ton  of  Coal:  Gal 

Ab  charged 0  497 

Dr>             0   540 

Solvent  Naphtha  per  Ton  of  Coal:  T.al. 

As  charged 0.  130 

Dry 0.141 


pas  is  sold.  The  lean  gas  remaininp:  was  used  for 
heating  the  battery,  and,  if  there  was  any  excess,  for 
firing  the  boilers. 

The  average  analysis  and  total  production  of  gas  for 
the  six-day  byproduct  test  period,  together  with  the 
yield  per  ton  of  coal  and  relative  heating  value  calcu- 
lations,  are   presented   in    Tables    X    and    XI. 

As  a  result  of  the  test  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that 

TABLE  X.    GAS  ANALYSIS 


Rich  Gas, 
,  per  Cent. 

CO, 4  5 

Illuminanta 4  4 

O, C  6 

CO 11   0 

CH. 31   5 

H, 42  4 

N. 5.6 

Sp.gr.  (Air  =  I) 0  476 

H,S  (grains  per  ICOcuft) 430 


Lean 

G.T 

perCent 

3 

8 

2 

4 

0 

4 

12 

4 

25 

1 

50 

7 

5  2 


0  437 
340 


some  of  the  Illinois  coals  can  be  coked  in  the  "chamber- 
type"  oven  without  radical  change  in  operating  meth- 
ods for  the  production  of  coke  which  can  be  successfully 
used  in  a  blast  furnace.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
temperature  at  which  Illinois  coal  should  be  handled  for 
the  production  of  the  best  coke  is  somewhat  lower  than 
the  best  operating  temperatures  for  Eastern  coals  and 
moreover  the  speed  of  coking  of  the  Illinois  coal   is 

TABLE  XI.    GAS  PRODUCTION 


Coal  I'sed: 

.As  charged 

Dr>-    

Volume  <fi  Gas  Produced: 

Surpluh — Rich  to  City 

Ix'an  to  boilers ■ 

Total  surplus 

To  Oven.«     Battery  A 

Haiti  ry  B 

Total  to  ovens 

Total  gas  made 

Gas  [>cr  Ton  as  Charged: 

SurT>lus 

To  ovens 

Total 

Gas  per  Ton  of  Dry  Coal: 

Surplus     

To  ovens    . 

Total      

Gas  to  ovens  (Percent,  of  tufnh 
Heat  ing  Value  of  Ga' 

Rich     

I>-an  .    . 

Heat  in  tinn  per  Pound  of  Ctml  a«  Charged: 

In  "•ijrplus  gas  

In  gas  ti»  ovens 

T..i„l     ".."... 

Best  in  <  !;>■  per  Pound  of  Dry  Coal: 

In  !*urplus  gas     

In  gas  to  ovens 

Total 
Heat  in  gas  used  to  cuke  coal,  per  c>  ut 


Tons 

.     6.092  3 

.     5.600  6 

M  (u  Ft 

31.982 

1.440 
33.422 

2.842 
29,015 
31,857 
65,279- 
Cu  Ft. 

5,490 

5,230 
10,720 


5,970 

5,690 

11,660 

48   8 

B.t.u.  per  Cu.Ft. 

569 

490 
H  t  u. 
1.550 
1.280 
2.830 
H  t  u. 
1,690 
1.390 
3.080 
45   2 


somewhat  less.  The  yield  of  gas  and  byproducts  from 
Illinois  coal  of  the  kind  tested  is  excellent  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Of  course  the  coal  tested  in  this 
case  represents  one  of  the  best  Illinois  coals  for  coking 
purposes,  being  lower  in  ash  and  sulphur  and  otherwise 
superior  to  many  from  this   field. 

In  general,  the  comparison  of  Eastern  coking  coals 
with  those  from  the  Mid-Continent  field  must  be  made 
upon  an  economic  basis,  since  which  source  will  be 
preferable  depends  altogether  on  local  conditions  which 
will  affect  the  cost  of  the  material  and  the  relative 
expense  of  handling.  These  phases  of  the  question 
have,  however,  not  been  discussed  in  this  report. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  the  engineers  and  chemists  who  were 
associated  with  them  in  this  work,  as  well  as  that  of 
T.  G.  Janney,  manager,  and  K.  G.  Richards,  superin- 
tendent, of  the  plant,  and  F.  W.  Sperr,  .Jr.,  chief 
chemist  of  the  Koppers  Co.,  all  of  whom  did  all  in 
their  power  to  make  the  work  both  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful. Special  acknowledgement  is  also  made  of  the 
great  assistance  which  I.  V.  Brumbaugh  has  given  us 
in  working  up  the  data  contained  herein  and  in  prepar- 
ing this  manuscript. 


Coal  as  a  National  Asset 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  indicate  how  vast 
are  the  fields  of  coal  which  this  country  holds.  It  may . 
be  that  any  day  some  genius  will  release  from  nature  a 
power  that  will  make  of  little  value  our  carboniferous 
deposits  save  for  their  chemical  ^Dntent.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sun's  rays,  or  the  use  of  the  unceasing 
motion  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  whole  dependence 
of  the  world  upon  coal  may  be  upset.  That  day,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  come;  and  until  it  does  we  may 
consider  our  coal  as  the  surest  insurance  which  we  can 
have  that  America  can  meet  the  severest  contest  that 
any  industrial  rival  can  present.  It  is  more  than  in- 
surance— it  is  an  asset  which  can  bring  to  us  the  cer- 
tainty of  great  wealth,  and  if  we  care  to  exercise  it,  a 
mastery  over  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  other  peoples. 

Next  to  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  we  have  no  physical 
asset  as  valuable  as  our  coal  deposits.  Although  we 
are  sometimes  alarmed  because  those  deposits  nearest 
to  the  industrial  centers  are  rapidly  declining  and  we 
can  already  see  within  this  century  the  end  of  the 
anthracite  field,  if  it  is  made  to  yield  as  much  con- 
tinuously as  at  present,  yet  it  is  a  s?fe  generalization 
that  we  have  sufficient  coal  in  the  United  States  to  last 
cur  people  for  centuries  to  come.  An  extra  scuttleful 
on  the  fire  or  shovelful  in  the  furnace  dees  not  threaten 
the  life  of  the  race,  even  if  some  Russian  or  Chinese 
cf  the  future  does  not  resolve  the  atom  or  harness  the 
hidden  forces  of  the  air.  Whatever  fears  other  nations 
may  justifiably  have  as  to  their  ability  to  continue  in 
the  vast  rush  of  a  machine  world,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  our  ability  to  last. 

The  recent  strike,  however,  makes  quite  clear,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  that  it  is  not  the  coal  in  the  mountain 
that  is  of  value,  but  that  which  is  in  the  yard.  And 
between  the  two  there  may  be  a  gr'^at  gulf  fixed. 
Therefore,  we  are  put  to  it  to  make  the  best  of  what 
we  have.  W^e  turn  from  telling  how  much  coal  we  use 
to  a  study  of  how  little  we  can  live  upon  and  do  the 
day's  work  of  the  nation.  And  this  is,  I  believe,  as  it 
should  be.  Indeed,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the 
problem  of  this  strike  was  soon  solved. 
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Conditions  in  Alabama  in  1919 


By  Erskine  Ramsay 

Birmlnglmin,   Alii. 


THE  years  1917  and  1918  were  marked  with  great 
strenuosity,  patriotic  efforts  being  made  by  both 
operator  and  miner  in  Alabama,  as  in  all  the 
others,  to  produce  the  maximum  output  of  coal  which 
was  needed  to  meet  the  unheard-of  demands  coming 
from  all  branches  of  business,  because  of  the  extra 
efforts  all  were  making  to  help  win  the  war. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November, 
1918,  there  was  a  decided  let-up  in  the  demand  for 
coal,  and  as  a  result  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  the  coal-mining 
industry  over  the  v^hole  country  was  confronted  with 
n  large  supply  of  fuel  in  stock. 

Alabama  had  its  full  share  of  stocked  coal  to  contend 
with.      There    was   a   sharp   decrease    in    railroad    and 


and  when  they  arose.  He  is  handling  hi.s  work  with 
great   satisfaction   to  everybody   concerned. 

The  nation-wide  strike  called  on  Nov.  1,  1919,  did 
not  affect  Alabama's  output  seriously,  as  it  did  some 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  mines,  and 
this  included  nearly  all  of  the  larger  ones,  continued 
to  operate  at  practically  100  per  cent  capacity  during 
November.  After  the  wage  increase  of  14  per  cent  was 
fixe<l  by  Dr.  Garfield,  it  was  made  effective  by  the 
Alabama  operators  on  Dec.  1.  This  has  increa.sed  the 
cost  of  production  in  many  cases  to  a  point  where  the 
operator  faces  a  loss. 

The  demand  for  pig  iron  increased  considerably  about 
Oct.   1,  and  as  a  re.nult  a  number  of  the  furnaces  that 


SLOSS-SHEFFIELD  .STEEL  &  IRON  fO.'.S  NEW   BYPRODUCT 
COKE-OVEN  PLANT 


PIT.MOrTH    A.NI)   F.V.V   HOr.SE,   VIRi;lNIA    MINE.   GfLF 
ST.VTES    STEEL    CO. 


industrial  fuel  consumption  and  a  mild  winter  reduced 
domestic  demands.  During  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  in  addition  to  the  slackening  of  activity  of  various 
war  industries  and  the  railroads,  many  blast  furnaces 
throughout  the  Birmingham  district  shut  down  for  the 
want  of  business  and  as  such"  furnaces  consume  the 
greater  part  of  the  coke  made  in  Alabama,  this  brought 
about  a  serious  decrease  in  the  production  of  coking  coal. 

The  general  coal  production  gradually  slowed  up 
until  March  1,  1919,  when  the  output  was  probably  not 
above  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Beginning  with  July  1, 
1919,  approximately  750,000  tons  of  railroad  fuel  here- 
tofore supplied  by  Alabama  mines  was  transferred  to 
eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fields.  This,  coupled 
with  a  loss  of  close  to  1,000,000  tons  of  fuel  oil,  at 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  ports  and  near-by  territory, 
i"esulted  in  a  further  loss  of  running  time. 

Beginning  with  Sept.  1,  1919,  the  demand  materially 
improved,  but  the  output  could  not  be  brought  up  on 
account  of  a  short  car  supply  which  for  some  time  did 
not  average  over  60  per  cent  of  the  requirements. 

The  Alabama  mines  were  operated  during  all  of  1919 
under  the  Garfield  agreement,  which,  from  its  beginning 
on  May  1.5,  1917,  proved  satisfactory.  The  mines  ran 
v.ith  little  or  no  trouble  and  any  question  between  oper- 
ator and  miner  was  quickly  and  satisfactorily  settled 
without  difficulty  by  reference,  when  necessary,  to  Judge 
H.  C.  Selheimer,  umpire,  who  was  appointed  by  Dr. 
Garfield  to  handle  ouestions  requiring  his  attention,  as 


had  gone  out  of  blast  earlier  in  the  year  resumed 
operation.  The  outlook  for  1920  in  the  iron  business 
is  good.  It  is  expected  that  the  furnaces  will  continue 
in  practically  full  operation  during  the  year.  Since 
the  coke  ovens  and  other  operations  of  the  iron  com- 
panies consume  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  Alabama 
output,  it  is  felt  that  the  production  for  the  year  will 
be  fairly  good. 

As  is  well  known,  a  large  portion  of  Alabama's  mis- 
cellaneous steam-coal  business  comes  from  cottonseed- 
oil  mills,  their  refining  plants,  steam  cotton  gins  and 
fertilizer  plants,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber tributary  to  our  district.  The  very  nature  of  their 
business  causes  them  to  close  down  or  suspend  opera- 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALABA.MA  COAL 

Uses  Per  Cent 

Coal  iiiado  into  coke 33 

Iron  rompanies 1 0 

RaiIroa<is   20 

Steaniphips   ' 5 

Dnni*!?tic  purposes 10 

MisiTllauc'ous  steam  purposes 22 

Total 1 00 

tions  during  the  spring  months.  Throughout  the 
summer  and  until  late  in  the  fall  they  are  idle,  as  a 
rule.  Of  course,  they  consume  no  coal  during  this 
period.  If  it  could  be  made  to  the  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  a  coal  consumer  to  put  in  a  year's  supply, 
beginning,  say,  April  1,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  by 
employing  miners  more  steadily  during  the  summer,  by 
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giving  the  railroads  more  tonnage  during  their  dull 
season,  and  relieving  both  equipment  and  human  effort 
from  the  strenuous  period  which  alv?ays  comes  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months. 

The  same  condition  applies  to  all  fixed,  stable  steam 
plants,  municipal  as  well  as  privately  owned,  and  also 
railroads.  It  is  recognized  that  some  extra  expense 
would  be  incurred,  first  in  the  preparation  of  a  place 
wherein  to  store  the  coal  and  second  in  picking  it  up 
for  consumption.  This  could  be  well  and  profitably 
boi-ne  by  the  miner,  the  coal  operator,  and  the  trans- 
portation company,  each  making  a  proper  sacrifice, 
which  in  the  end  would  be  offset  by  their  gaining  steady 
all-year-round  work. 

The  managers  of  a  plant  with  its  winter  season's 
supply  of  coal  on  hand,  say,  by  Oct.  1,  would  have  a 
feeling  of  independence  not  always  present  under  pre- 
vailing conditions.     Concerns  of  standing  would  have 

NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  COKE  OVENS  IN  ALABAMA  JAN.    I,    1920 

County                                  Beehive  Byproduct  Total 

Jefferaon 5,739  »l,074  6.8M 

Tuscaloosa 665  60  725 

Walker 660  660 

St.  Clair 60  ....  60 

Etowah 37  37 

Total 7.124  1,171  8,295 

*  The  above  includes  the  I  20  byproduct  ovens  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.  nearing  completion  in  Jefferson  County:  also  50  byproduct  ovens  of  the 
Birmingham  Coke  &  By-Product  Co..  nearing  completion  in  Jefferson  County. 

no  trouble  in  making  payment  for  both  coal  and  trans- 
portation, by  giving  acceptances  due  at  periods  esti- 
mated to  cover  the  coal  as  consumed.  A  lower  range 
of  prices  could  be  quoted  by  operators  and  dealers, 
and  lower  freight  rates  would  encourage  the  move- 
ment of  coal  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

ALABAMA  COKE  PRODUCERS  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  BEEHIVE 

AND  BYPRODUCT  OVENS 

Jan.   I,   1920 

Beehive  Byproduct 

Company                                    Ovens  Ovens 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  <&  Railroad  Co 1,746  434 

Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co 1,177  *120 


Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co . 

Alabama  Co 

Woodward  Iron  Co 

New  Castle  Coal  Co 

Semet-Solvay  Co 

Birmingham  Trussvitle  Iron  Co 

Sheffield  Iron  Corporat  ion 

Gulf  States  Steel  Co 

Imperial  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Yolande  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Jennifer  Furnace  Co 

Empire  Coal  Co 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Fdy.  Co 

Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Co 

Seaboard  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

New  Connellsville  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ... 
Birmingham  Coke  &  By-Products  Co. . 


908 
894 
300 
374 


Total 

*  Now  in  building  in  Je&erson  County. 


301 

300 

451 

103 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

60 

50 


7,124 


230 
300 


37 


•  50 
1,171 


Total 

2,180 

1,297 

908 

894 

530 

374 

300 

301 

300 

488 

103 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

60 

50 

50 

8.295 


This  particular  feature  of  the  coal  business  is  of 
vast  importance  to  the  whole  country.  The  railroads 
are  often  not  able  to  handle  the  business  offered  them 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  until  some  satisfactory 
plan  is  worked  out  to  solve  the  problem,  we  will  continue 
to  experience  coal  famines  in  portions  of  the  country 
during  the  winter  period. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  seasonal  prices  would  some- 
what follow  the  long-established  practice  of  the  anthra- 
cite people.  The  practical  working  of  this  plan  has 
been  quite  satisfactory. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  locks,  the  use  of  the 
Warrior  River  as  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for  coal  and  other 
products  from  this  district  presents  an  encouraging  out- 
look for  the  future.  During  the  year  1919  some  115,000 
tons  of  coal  were  shipped  by  this  waterway  to  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans.  Much  of  this  coal  was  used  to 
bunker  ships  calling  at  these  ports.  Development  of 
coal  mines  along  the  river  will  be  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  additional  barges  and  towboats  now  being 
built  by  the  Government.  The  Port  of  Birmingham 
near  Short  Creek  is  now  being  equipped  with  facilities 
for  handling  material  shipped  from  the  Birmingham 
district  down  the  river,  as  well  as  for  merchandise  com- 
ing up  the  stream.  Steel  is  being  shipped  down  the 
river  to  the  large  shipbuilding  plants  at  Mobile.  The 
shipbuilding  industry  promises  great  growth  and  will 
afford  a  substantial  market  for  Birmingham  products. 
The  distance  from  the  coal  mines  to  the  Gulf  is  about, 
400  miles  and  the  river  is  used  throughout  the  entire 
year,  there  being  po  difficulty  here  with  freezing  as 
is  the  case  farther  north. 

The  reports  compiled  by  Chief  Mine  Inspector  Nes- 
bitt  show  that  fewer  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  in 
the  mines  during  1919  than  in  any  year  for  the  past 
15,  with  one  exception.  The  decrease  in  fatalities  is 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  safety  instructions 
given  the  employees  during  the  past  several  years.  The 
Alabama  Safety  Association  is  doing  much  good  instruc- 
tion work  along  the  line  of  preventing  accidents  and 
also  in  furthering  the  application  of  first  aid  to  the 
injured. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  a  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  subsidiary,  has  been  and  is  the  leader  in 
establishing  the  most  modem  mining  plants,  together 
with  all  that  goes  with  them  in  the  way  of  tovyns 
having  the  most  up-to-date  houses,  stores,  schools, 
kindergartens,  churches,  hospitals,  bath  houses,  etc. 

Other  companies,  however,  have  done  also  their  full 
part  in  work  of  this  character. 
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Coal  Milling  Laws  Compared 


By  Alex  Moss 

New   York  City 


SYNOPSIS — A  few  tabulations  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  mining  laws  in  regard  to  Quantity  of 
air,  number  of  mm  on  each  split,  simcirifi  of  cross- 
cuts, distance  in  advance  of  air,  number  of  men 
allowed  in  mines  with  single  openings,  distance 
between  openings,  spacing  of  refuge  holes,  clear- 
ance for  cars  and  drilling  for  water. 


WHAT  is  deemed  a  safe  measure  of  precaution  in 
one  state,  insofar  as  the  conditions  surrounding 
coal  mining  are  concerned,  is  often  disregarded 
by  some  other  state  in  the  drawing  up  of  rules  and 
regulations  intended  to  safeguard  the  workers  in  its 
coal  mines.  Of  course,  local  conditions,  local  prefer- 
ences and  local  practices  quite  often  decide  whether  s. 
rule  promulgated  for  the  safety  of  the  underground 
workers  be  rigid  or  flexible.  The  basic  idea,  however, 
underlying  the  mining  laws  adopted  by  the  different 
coal-mining  states  is  the  same,  namely,  to  protect  the 
lives  and"  health  of  the  mine  workers,  and  it  is  of 
interest  therefore  to  observe  how  with  a  single  purpose 
in  mind  and  conditions  so  equal  such  differences  in 
legislation  as  exist  have  been  allowed  to  continue. 

Of  first  importance  to  the  underground  workers  in 
the  mines  is  plenty  of  air.  Without  a  continuous  cir- 
culation of  fresh  air  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
operations.     Rules   for  ventilation   thei'efore  have   re- 


T.A.BLE   I.      COMPARISON   OF   VENTILATION   REQUIREMENTS 

Cu.Ft.  No.  of  Break-  Permissible 

Cu.Ft.  of  Men  Throughs,  Distance  of 

of  Air  Air  per  Permitted  Distance  Air  from 

per  Man  Animal  on  Each  Apart.  Working 

State             perMin.  per  Min.  Split  Ft  Place 

Alabama 100  500  70 

Arkansas....                 100  50  40 

Gaseous  .  30 

Colorado-                      100  500  j  '^l  (See  Note)  60 

Illinois.  100  500                  100                    ,„  ,„ 

Gaseous  1 30  [ 

Indiana  100  300                    50                   45 

Iowa 100  500                   80  60-70' 

Kansas 100  40  .... 

Kentucky ...  1 00  90  60 

M""^'-"  .00  }gii:rteins2l 

Michigan  100  300  1  .„„ 

Gaseous..  200  600,  '"" 

-Missouri.  .  100  600  50 

.Montana  100  6O0  1  ,„ 

Gaseous  .  1 50  /  °" 

New  Mesico,  100  300  , 

Ohio 150  500 

Oklahoma  150  750  1  ,, 

Gaseous  200  ...  J  ■ 

Pennsylvania  (A)        200'  ...  75  ...  . 

''"^S'r"'">    200         ::;}     ""«"'       <-»  "« 

(  I50»  600M 

Tennessee.  i  100'  500«  1  50  ... 

I      85'  500' J 

Texas 100  300  100 

»teh 100  300  75 1         5»J°'»». 

\'irginia 100  1  on 

Gaseous  .  1 50  /  "" 

Washington  lt)0  500  70  to  90  60 

West  Virginia.  100  1  ^n  on 

Gaseous 150)  •■  *"  "" 

Wyoming  150  ...  50 

NOTE. — .-Vs  often  as  inspector  may  order. 

*  In  mines  opened  before  passage  of  act. 
'  In  mines  opened  after  passage  cf  act. 
'  Crosscuts  in  entries  for  air  courses. 

*  In  mines  generating  explosive  gases,  \eloeity  must  not  exceed  450  lin.  ft.p«r 
min.  if  gage  safety  lunips  are  used,  except  in  main  inlet  oi  outlet  airways. 

*  In  mines  generating  firedamp. 
"  In  dry  and  dusty  mines. 

'  In  non-gasecns  mines. 

*  In  main  entry. 


TABLE  II.     LEGAL  DISTANCES  SEPAIIATING  FinST  AND  SECOND 
MINE  OPENINGS 

I't.  .Separation  of  Natural  Strata 

.Minimum   No.  of  Iteciuircd 

McnHeforeTwo  In                  In                  In 

Openings  Are  .Slope              Drift             .Shaft 

State                           ItcMuired  Mines            Minea            .ViiiicH 

Alabama                                           20  25                  .                       100 

.\rkai)sas 100 

Colorado 300 

lllinoin 10  500  to  2000' 

Indiana                                                  10  200 

Ic.wa                                                 5  200                .                     300 

Kansas  25  80  50  80 

Kentucky ID                        100  50                 100 

Maryland 20                            150  30                   150 

Michigan 5                        200  300 

Mis.sduri 5                          30,0  300 

Mi.ntana 10                   I  See  Note)  I00>    300' 

New  Mexico 50  50 

Ohio 100  100 

Oklahoma 50  150 

Pennsylvania  (A) 1 50' 

Pennsylvania  (B) 20                        150  200 

Tennessee 20                          150'  ISO- 
Texas 150* 

Utah 150" 

Virginia 50  100 

Washington 20                            75  75 

West  Virginia .                                 50  300 

Wyoming ....                         50  50 

*  Inslope  and  shaft  mines  whereslope  is  greater  than  20deg. 

'  In  mines  employing  10  men  or  less  the  distance  between  hoisting. shaft  and 
escapement  shaft  is  to  be  not  h  ss  than  250  ft. 
'  where  steel  headfranies  arc  used. 

*  Where  wooden  headfranies  are  used. 

*  Measurement  given  is  on  surface:  underground  the  distance  apart  should  be 
atleast  60ft. 

*  Not  Icfs  than  30  ft.  at  any  place. 

NOTE — Where  slopes  or  drifts  are  driven  in  or  on  the  coal  strata,  the  distance 
apart  between  escapement  road  or  travelway  and  the  slope  drift  or  faaulingway 
shall  be  not  less  than  50  ft. 


ceived  the  careful  attention  of  the  lawmakers,  and  im- 
portant differences  can  be  noted  in  essentials.  Venti- 
lation requirements  that  lend  themselves  readily  to  tab- 
ulation have  been  presented  in  that  form  in  Table  I. 

Mine  Openings 
Every  state  in  the  union  in  which  coal  mining  is  be- 
ing carried  on  legally  requires  two  openings  to  the  sur- 
face from  every  seam  being  worked,  some  states  stipu- 
lating that  both  of  these  openings  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  in  the  same  mine,  but  that  one  of  the  open- 
ings may  be  made  in  some  contiguous  operation.  The 
mine  inspector,  as  in  a  number  of  other  matters,  is  per- 
mitted to  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  whether  the  regu- 
lations be  adhered  to  rigidly.  In  Table  II  are  given 
data  relating  to  the  distances  between  first  and  second 
openings  required  by  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Refuge  Holes 
The  laws  in  the  majority  of  the  coal-mining  states 
require  that  refuge  holes  be  cut  on  all '  roads  where 
hauling  is  dene  by  machinery  and  draft  animals,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  travel.  Some  states 
merely  stipulate  that  these  refuge  holes  be  cut  where 
sufficient  clearance  does  not  exist  between  the  side  of 
the  car  and  the  face  of  the  rib,  while  other  states 
specify  in  detail  the  width,  depth  and  height  to  which 
these  shelter  holes  should  conform.  In  Table  III  is 
given  the  legal  minimum  distance  apart  for  shelter 
holes  in  mines  in  the  states  listed.  Shelter  holes  are 
not  required  where  the  clearances  given  in  Table  IV 
obtain. 

Wash-Houses 

Not  all  the  coal-mining  states  in  the  union  make  pro- 
vision by  law  for  wash-houses  for  its  mine  workers. 
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Recent  amendments  to  old  laws  in  some  few  states 
would  seem  to  indicate,  however,  that  the  importance  of 
furnishing  adequate  facilities  for  the  changing  of 
clothes  and  for  washing  up  after  the  day's  work  is  com- 
ing in  for  more  recognition.  As  yet  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wyoming  have  passed  no  law  making  the 
building  of  wash-houses  at  mines  compulsory.  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  (anthracite)  stipulate  that 
wash-houses  are  to  be  erected  upon  the  written  request 
of  20  or  more  employees,  and  that  where  fewer  than  20 
are  employed,  then  upon  the  written  request  of  one- 
third  of  the  number  employed.  Kansas  goes  extensively 
into  the  question  of  wash-houses  in  its  mining  laws,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  specify  construction  details  and  the 
kind  of  equipment  to  use.  Montana  and  Ohio  laws 
merely  state  that  wash-houses  are  compulsory.     Okla- 

T.\BLE  III.    LEG.4L  DISTANCE  APART  OF  REFUGE  HOLES 


Maximum 
Distance  Apart, 
State  in  Yds. 

.\ta)>ama No  provision 

.Arkuri^^aa .... 

Cul.irado 50 

Illinois 60 

Indiana 20 

Iowa 20 

Kansas 30t 

Kentucky. 60 

•Mar.vland No  provision 

MichiRan 60 

Missouri No  provision 

Alontana 20 

t  Mulchaulage60ft. 


homa  and  Pennsylvania  (bituminous)  operators  must 
erect  wash-houses  upon  the  request  in  writing  of  10  or 
more  employees.  The  state  of  Washington  requires  the 
erection  of  a  wash-house  upon  the  petition  of  60  per 
cent,  of  the  employees  at  a  mine,  but  does  not  enforce 
the  law  where  less  than  20  men  are  employed. 

Miscellaneous  Safety  Regulations 
In  the  matter  of  boreholes  when  approaching  danger- 
ous places,  the  laws  of  the  respective  states  show  a 
little  similarity.  The  differences  are  noted  in  Table  V. 
Rules  regarding  the  insulation  and  installation  of  elec- 
tric wiring  are  more  or  less  exhaustive,  depending  in 
great  measure  possibly  on  the  extent  of  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  those  framing  the  laws.  Stretchers  and 
first-aid  material  are  required  at  the  mines,  in  all 
states  without  exception  making  provision  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  necessarj'  paraphernalia.  Timbering  of 
places  and  the  precautions  surrounding  the  handling  of 
explosives  are  thoroughly  gone  into,  but  the  nature  of 


TABLE  IV.     CLEARANCE  REQUIRED  ON  HAULAGEWAYS  WHERE 
MEN  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  TRAVEL 


State 
New  Mexico 

Maximum 

Distance  Apart 
in  Yds. 
100 
60 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania  (A). 
Pennsylvania  (B). 

Tennessee 

Texas        

30 
50 
30 
20 

rtah                 .    . 

150  ft 

80  ft. 

Washington 

West  Virginia  .  .  . 

Wyoming.'  

60  ft. 
60  ft. 
.    No  provision 

Distance  from 
Side  of  Car  to 
State  Rib,  in  Ft. 

Alabama No  provision 

Arkansae No  provision 

Colorado 3  (a) 

Illinois 3  («) 

Indiana 3(a) 

Iowa 8((<) 

Kansas No  provision 

Kentucky    2J 

Mar.vlatid        No  provision 

Michigun 3 

Missouri No  provision 

Montana 2J 


Distance  from 
Side  of  Car  to 
Rib,  in  Ft. 
2 
3 
4 
2J 
(*) 
.    No  provision 
.   No  provision 
(*) 
(*) 
2i 

<*) 
Wyoming No  provision 


.State 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania  (A). 
Pennsylvania  (B) . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah ■ 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 


(a)  On  mechanical  haulageways;  where  hauling  is  done  by  draft  animals,  2^  ft 
is  the  distance  required. 

(6)  Dimension  given  is  width  from  one  rib  or  side  of  the  entry  or  haulageway  to 
the  opposite  side. 

(*)  Of  sufficient  width  to  enable  persons  to  pass  moving  cars  with  safety. 

the  information  bearing  on  these  subjects  is  such  that 
it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  tabulation.  Every  state 
makes  the  sprinkling  of  du-sty  mines  compulsory. 

Insofar  as  possible,  it  would  appear  from  an  analysis 
of  these  laws  that  an  effort  should  be  made  at  stand- 
ardization, wherever  standardization  is  possible.  Where 
a  stringent  law  in  one  state  puts  the  operator  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  endeavor  to  comply  with  it,  it 
is  manifestly  unjust  that  the  law  in  an  adjacent  state 
should  be  lax  enough  to  permit  the  operators  in  that 
state  to  evade  the  law,  or  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments at  a  comparatively  small  outlay.  The  cost  of  min- 
ing has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  selling  price  of  coal, 
thus  the  states  having  the  less  restrictive  laws  run 
away  with  the  trade  of  the  states  having  laws  that  are 
more  srict. 

Uniformity  in  the  regulations  relating  to  the  distance 
between  crosscuts,  or  breakthroughs,  is  greatly  needed 
as  the  legal  requirements  vary  considerably,  and  in  most 
cases  the  distance  allowable  should  be  increased,  for  the 
making  of  excessive  breakthroughs  is  a  waste  of  labor, 
adds  to  the  expense  of  coal  extraction  and  causes  loss  of 
mineral.  As  it  weakens  the  support  of  the  drawslate,  it 
has  its  effect  also  in  loss  of  life. 

The  rules  were  made  when  artificial  ventilating  equip- 
ment was  almost  unknowm  and  when  scientific  methods 
of  distributing  the  small  amount  provided  by  natural 
ventilation  were  crude.  With  canvas  available  in  gas- 
eous mines,  with  shooting  done  after  men  have  left  the 
workings,  with  the  abolition  of  the  foul  oil  torch,  with 
an  energetic  current  that  more  effectively  clears  the  air 
wherever  it  goes,  the  law  should  direct  itself  less  to 
keeping  the  distance  between  breakthroughs  and  develop 
those  features  which  provide  for  the  proper  ventilation 
of  the  coal  face. 


TABLE  v.     REGULATIONS  TO  BE  USED  IN  THE  APPROACH  OF  DANGEROUS  PLACES 


State 

Alabama 

Arkaniiaa 

Colorado 

tllinoia 

Indiana . .  » 

Kansas...      .  

Kentucky  

Mar>-Iand  . 
Mi'liigan 
Mimouri. . 
Montana 
Ohio 

Oklahonia  . 
Pennsylvania  t.\  I 
Pennsylvania  (li) 
Utah 
Viriiinia    . 
W:i.»hinirt"ti 
\V.  Virginia. 

>  Where  there  is  no  map.  distance  is  150  ft. 
NOTE. — Iowa,  New  .Mexico,  Tennessee.  Ti 


Distance  from 

,  Dungi  rous    Places 

When   Precautions 

Should  Be 

Observed,   Ft. 

100 

No  provision 

No  provisicn 

50^ 

No  provision 

. . .  No  provision 

50' 
No  provision 

60 
No  provision 
100' 
100' 
No  provision 
No  provision' 
.No  provision 
.\o  provision 

No  provision 

No  provision 

Nn  provision 

'  Where  there  is  no  map,  distance  is 
'xas  nnd  Wyoming  nwike  no  reference  w 


Width  of 
Excavations  When 

Approaching 

Dangerous  Places, 

.Ft. 

8 

No  provision 

8 

20 

8 

No  provision 

No  provision 

10 

8 

No  provision 

No  provision 

No  provision 

10 

12 

8 

No  provision 

No  provision 

8 
No  provision 


Length 
cf  C(  liter 
Borehole  in 
Advance  of 
Face,  Ft. 
9 
20 
12  (two) 
10 
9 
12 
12 
20 
20 
20 
12 
12 
12 
20 

12  (two) 
25 
12 
20 
12 


100  ft.         '  Where  there  is  DO  mop 
hatever  to  boreholes 


Length 

of 

Flank 

Boreholes 

in  Ft. 

15 
No  provisi/jn 

12 

10 
No  provision 
No  proviiiion 
No  provision  _ 
No  provision  ' 

15 
No  provision 

12 

12 

12 
No  provision 

12 

25 
No  provision 

12 
No  provision 
distance  is  200  ft. 


Distance 

Apart 

of  1'  lank 

Boreholes, 

Ft. 

6 

No  provision 

8 
On  each  rib 
No  provision 
No  provision 
.\o  provision 

8 
.No  provision 
No  provision 
( )n  each  rib 
( )n  each  I  ib 

8 
No  provision 
8 
85 
No  provision 
No  provision 
No  provision 
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Coal  Market  in  South  America 


By  Frederick  Todd  • 

New  York  City 


THE  statistics  of  current  deliveries  of  coal  into 
the  existing  markets  of  South  America  contain 
little  real  information  concerning  the  possibili- 
ties now  and  in  the  future  for  American  fuel  there. 
Prices  of  coal  everywhere  in  the  large-consuming 
localities  are  obviously  far  from  what  they  will  be 
when  the  readjustments  of  ocean  transportation  and  of 
international  commerce  become  effective.  There  is 
much  abnormality  in  the  movement  of  coal.  Nobody 
should  attempt  to  judge  what  the  future  will  be  upon 
the  basis  of  the  present. 

There  are  several  big  developments  in  progress  in 
various  places  upon  the  continent  of  South  America 
which  will  have  their  effect  in  the  near  future  on 
the  possibilities   of  selling  foreign   coals   on   a   much 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  BARRIA  DO  PIRAHT 

greater  scale  than  ever  before.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  incidentally  the  three  developments  that  might 
seem  adverse  to  the  marketing  of  American  coal  there, 
before  saying  anything  about  the  favorable  signs. 

First,  and  undoubtedly  in  the  light  of  what  data 
is  now  obtainable,  the  most  important,  is  the  use  of 
petrol  and  of  "motor  spirit"  derived  as  a  byproduct 
from  coking.  There  is  a  f.onsiderable  movement  in 
different  parts  of  South  America  to  use  oil.  In  visit- 
ing a  number  of  important  manufacturing  plants  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  near  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
where  coal-gas  is  now  used  in  various  mechanical 
processes  (such  as  in  glass  manufacture  and  enamel- 
ing) I  found  that  new  apparatus  was  being  installed 
for  the  substitution  of  oil  to  take  the  place  of  coal. 

These  industries  are  not  very  important,  but  they 
are  typical.  I  was  also  informed  by  an  important 
government  official  in  the  immediate  executive  charge 
of  an  extensive  state  railway  system  that  it  was 
probable  that  upon  all  new  locomotives  ordered  or  built 
for  these  roads,  equipment  for  oil-burning  would  be 
substituted  for  coal.  Oil  and  motor-spirit  are  right 
now  selling  at  high  prices  in  South  America,  but  there 
is  a  feeling  that  even  on  imported  fuel-oils  a  better 
organization  of  economies  is  coming. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  some  prospect  of  local 
oil  developments.  The  Rivadavia  region  in  southern 
Argentina,  has  been  developed  only  to  the  extent  of 
scratching  the  surface,  because,  as  generally  said,  of 


the  government  refusal  to  permit  private  exploitation 
on  any  adequate  scale.  Nevertheless  the  crude  oil, 
lacking  in  certain  rich  elements,  is  now  going  in  large 
quantity  to  the  River  Plate,  and  a  great  American 
business  organization  is  pushing  the  sale  of  its  internal- 
combu.stion  machinery  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  this 
comparatively  cheap  fuel  can  be  used  with  good  success. 

In  addition  to  the  Rivadavia  oil,  a  new  source  of 
remarkably  rich  crude  product  has  lately  been  discov- 
ered in  the  north  of  Argentina.  Certain  financial 
interests  in  Buenos  Aires  that  are  fully  equal  to  the 
big  operations  involved,  have  taken  hold  of  this  situa- 
tion. A  pipe  line  may  be  laid  down  to  Buenos  Aires, 
or  a  highly  interesting  scheme  may  be  adopted  of 
transporting  the  oil  a  thousand  miles  by  river,  on 
barge-rafts  built  so  that  they  may  be  broken  up  at 
the  journey's  end  and  sold  for  timber. 

A  new  and  important  oil  field  is  just  reported  as 
discovered  in  south  Brazil.  Another  great  develop- 
ment at  first  sight  adverse  to  coal  is  the  expectation 
of  hydro-electric  power  development  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

The  Brazilian  government  has  just  asked  for  plans 
and  bids  for  the  electrification  of  the  "central"  railway 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  far  as  Barria  do  Pirahy,  a 
junction  68  miles  out,  whence  government  lines 
branch  northward  into  the  rich  state  of  Minas  Geraes, 
and  southward  into  Sao  Paulo.  A  serious  proposition 
for  an  immense  government  steel  plant  at  this  point 
has  been  officially  made  but  has  not  been  adopted. 
Coal  is  now  used  for  all  traffic  in  the  zone  to  be 
electrified,  because  of  the  mountain  grades. 

There  is  so  much  reliable  power  going  to  waste  all 
through  the  highly  developed  region  about  Rio  and  Sao 
Paulo  that  there  is  much  talk  of  further  electrifica- 


•Mr.  Todd,  who  Is  the  editor  of  "The  Americas."  the  magazine 
or  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  has  recently  returned 
from  a  business  observation  trip  overland  through  Brazil.  Uru- 
guay, Argentina.  Paraguay,  Chile  and  Peru. 


RAILROAD  STATION  AT  LA  FAYETTE.  STATE  OF 
MINAS    GERAES.   BRAZIL 

tion  of  railroads.  These  roads  now  burn  wood 
altogether,  except  in  small  zones  near  Sao  Paulo. 
Hydro-electric  development  on  the  Andean  slopes  of 
Chile  seems  also  promising  and  almost  an  assured  fact. 

The  third  development  that  seems  adverse  to  the 
sale  of  American  coal  in  South  America  is  the  search 
for  and  the  use  of  local  coals.  Brazil  has  coal  fields. 
The  output  from  these  is  now  brought  regularly  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  used  in  a  few  large  industries, 
notably  in  the  extensive  shops  of  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro, 
but  imported  coal  is  mixed  with  it. 

I   took   pains   to   seek   out   the   opinion    of   capable 
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Brazilian  engineers  as  to  the  future  of  this  fuel.  They 
say  that  the  coal  so  far  known  in  Brazil  is  of  low 
grade,  containing  a  high  percentage  of  dirt  or  ash 
material.  And  the  man  whose  judgment  seemed  best 
to  me,  because  of  his  position  and  his  accomplishments 
in  efficient  production  in  a  great  establishment,  frankly 
stated  that  he.  would  not  use  this  fuel  at  all,  even  to 


AX  AJIERICAN  CEMENT  FACTORY  AT  SERRAS  BAJAS. 
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Large  consumers  of  American  Coal 

mix  with  imported  coal,  except  for  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  wishes  of  other  executives. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  Brazilian  coal  can 
hardly  compete  when  supplies  of  imported  fuel  begin 
to  arrive  under  normal  circumstances.  I  was  forced 
to  this  opinion  in  spite  of  predilections  the  other  way, 
being  a  great  admirer  of  Brazil's  show  of  entei'prise 
in  all  kinds  of  productive  development. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  Argentina,  but  I  failed  to 
meet  anybody  at  Buenos  Aires  who  took  the  Argentine 
coal  prospects  with  much  seriousness.  There  is  coal 
also  in  Chile,  and  it  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality.  My 
stay  in  Chile  was  too  brief  (owing  to  delay  in  the 
Andes  crossing)  to  satisfy  myself  just  why  more  is 
not  being  done  to  develop  this  supply,  and  to  develop 
industries  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

There  is  good  coal  in  Colombia,  and  if  the  supply 
is  developed,  it  may  feed  manufacturing  industry, 
also  railroads,  along  the  Carribean  coast.  It  even 
may  constitute  the  source  of  supply  for  the  coaling 
stations  at  the  Panama  Canal.  As  far  as  the  Brazilian 
and  Argentine  markets  are  concerned,  it  would  prob- 
ably only  rank  as  a  competitor  with  the  United  States 
and  Welsh  coal  field. 

The  foregoing  are  developments  apparently  adverse 
to  the  marketing  of  American  coal  in  South  America. 
In  reality,  all  would  probably  assist  in  making  the 
market  greater.  Cheap  motor  fuel  supplied  will  with- 
out doubt  be  absorbed  in  a  big  development  of  bonanza 
farming,  from  Patagonia  up  to  the  far  limits  of  Mato 
Grosso  in  Brazil  and  of  the  vast  Chaco  of  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia.  If  cheap  electric  power  ever  enables  Brazil 
to  secure  cheap  transportation  through  the  rich  country 
of  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo,  South  Brazil,  and  on  the 
projected  lines  into  the  great  cattle  country  of  Mato 
Grosso  and  into  Paraguay,  so  great  a  general  growth 
of  pro.sperity  will  follow  as  to  require  vastly  increased 
supplies  of  coal  for  various  purposes. 

There  is  even  now,  an  important  growth  of  manu- 
facturing industry  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina. 
If  is  well  organized,  efficient  manufacturing  industry 
that  needs  coal. 

Everj'where,  better  railroad  transportation  is  de- 
manded. There  are  extensive  regions  where  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  use  hydro-electric  power. 

At  present,  the  chief  fuel  of  all  South  America  is 
wood.    Nobody  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  United 


States  can  realize,  until  he  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
how  wood  figures  as  fuel  in  coalless  countries  in  this 
age.  P'or  hundreds  of  miles,  along  the  South  American 
railways,  one  sees  the  great  stacks  of  firewood,  literally 
lining  the  rights  of  way.  It  is  brought  for  miles, 
by  ox  teams,  down  the  hills  and  across  country.  Here 
and  there  spurs  of  railway  run  off  as  side  tracks  to 
tap  a  supply  of  wood.  Gathering  and  hauling  wood 
seem  to  use  up  a  high  proportion  of  the  energies  of 
the  inhabitants  along  the  railways  and  of  the  railways 
themselves. 

The  locomotive  tenders  are  piled  high  with  wood, 
but  the  train  must  wait  15  to  20  min.  at  intervals 
when  stops  are  made  in  order  to  replenish  supplies. 
On  side-tracks  long  trains  of  wood-cars  ai-e  waiting 
cnroute  to  the  cities.  Wood  comes  down  river  on  barges 
and  steamers,  and  on  lumber  rafts  in  vast  quantities. 

But  South  America  has  already  burned  up  the  forests 
adjacent  to  the  larger  cities.  It  is  becoming  a  problem 
where  the  wood-fuel  of  the  future  is  to  be  obtained. 
The  vast  foi'ests  of  Brazil,  on  the  Amazon,  are  inex- 
haustible for  perhaps  a  thousand  years,  but  they  are 
2,000  miles  away  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  bird  flies, 
and  from  3,000  to  4,000  miles,  by  water.  Already, 
the  forests  along  the  rail  lines  have  receded. 

Buenos  Aires  has  a  large  supply  of  firewood  in  the 
artificial  forests  that  line  the  banks  and  cover  the 
islands  of  River  Plate  for  50  miles  upstream.  The 
eucalyptus  and  other  trees  of  rapid  growth,  are  culti- 
vated in  a  systematic  way  on  stretches  of  flat  land, 
laid  out  in  squares  bounded  by  irrigation  ditches,  with  ' 
straight  trees  growing  in  mile-long  rows  only  a  few 
feet  apart.  The  wood  is  cut  in  blocks,  as  it  reaches 
cutting  maturity.  As  seen  by  the  voyager  coming 
down  by  steamer  from  Asuncion,  this  is  an  impressive 
industry.  Corporations  operate  the  industry,  some  sec- 
tions being  owned  by  friyorifico  companies  that  cultivate 
fuel  for  their  own  factories,  other  by  companies  that 
sell  the  wood  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Now  wood  is  becoming  dear  in  price,  owing,  some 
say,  to  a  scarcity.  Even  in  the  country  towns,  wood 
sells  for  the  equivalent  of  $5  and  $6  a  cord,  and  the 
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statement  is  made  that  the  firewood  piles  owned  by 
glass  factories,  etc.,  in  Buenos  Aires  cost  them  as  much 
as  coal  would  have  cost,  even  in  war-time,  unit  for  unit 
in  value  as  fuel. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  South  American  cities 
will  soon  offer  a  large  demand  for  high-grade  domestic 
coals  if  the  market  is  developed  and  prices  are  right. 
The  railroads  must  soon  find  wood  as  a  fuel  not  only 
unsatisfactory,  but  much  costlier  than  coal  on  a  peace 
basis.  And  the  hundreds  of  important  industries  now 
springing  up  will  surely  be  attracted  by  offers  of  coal 
at  prices  based  upon  normal  transportation  conditions. 
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Southern  West  Virginia  in  the  Year  Past 


By  JosiAH  Keely 

Kaytord,  W.  Va. 


A  NY  summary  of  the  coal  business  of  southern  West 
/\  Virginia  cannot  be  complete  without  the  records 
X  A.  of  the  mines  on  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan,  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the  Virginian.  The  mines  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  however,  comprising  the  Kanawha, 
New  River,  Guyan  River,  Coal  River  and  part  of  the 
Big  Sandy  valleys,  combine  to  make  such  a  large  field 
that  its  history  will  give  a  fairly  accurate  resume  of 
what  has  happened  in  1019  in  southern  West  Virginia. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  in  the  latter  part  of 
1918  began  to  show  its  effect  in  January  of  1919,  and 
from  then  until  well  into  June  the  low  tonnage  was  a 
reflection  of  poor  business.  However,  the  difference 
between  the  spring  of  1910  and  the  preceding  one  was 
not  so  much  as  might  be  supposed.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1018  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  handled 
14,000,000  tons  while  during  the  same  period  of  1919 
it  hauled  12,500,000  tons, 
or  during  the  whole  of  1918 
there  were  29,000,000  tons 
loaded  as  compared  with 
27,000,000  tons  in  1919,  so 
the  loss  of  two  million  tons 
seems  t  o  have  almost 
entirely  come  about  in  the 
first  six  months,  in  spite  of 
the  car  shortage  during 
August  and  September,  and 
the  strikes  i  n  November 
and  December  of  1919. 

In  July  of  1918  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  broke  all 
previous  records  by  hauling 
a  little  over  three  million 
tons.  This  was  done  under 
the  stress  of  a  war  drive. 

In  October  of  1919,  the  output,  sustained  by  the  antici- 
pation of  the  November  strike,  was  only  a  few  tons 
under  this  figure.  The  exact  figures  were  3,129,950  and 
3,123,090  respectively.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
railroad  was  serving  485  mines  in  1918  and  512  in  1919, 
an  increase  of  27  mines  since  war  times. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  the  coal 
routed  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  from  southern 
West  Virginia  in  1919: 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  LOADING  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  1*19 
(In   Tons) 


Southern  West  Virsinia  came  somewhat  well 
through  the  stringency  of  the  spring  months. 
A  fall  of  only  one-and-half  million  tons,  or 
about  10  per  cent  occurred  along  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  during  the  first  half  year,  and, 
in  the  year  as  a  whole,  despite  the  strike 
the  tonnage  was  only  two  million  tons  below 
that  of  1918.  Even  during  the  war  it  was  hard 
to  find  a  month  better  than  October  of  last 
year.  Union  men  left  the  union  fields  during 
the  strike  and  went  to  the  Guyan  field  where 
steady  work  was  obtainable. 


New 

Kana- 

Coal 

Ken- 

Unal- 

Month 

1  River 

wha 

River 

Logan 

tuckv 

loted 

Total 

JaD 

451,810 

453,280 

151,610 

595,220 

237,190 

174,800 

2,063,910 

Feb 

325,140 

338,010 

88,390 

370,350 

160,030 

155,500 

1,437,420 

March. 

415,800 

367,590 

125,340 

450,940 

194,880 

181,550 

1,736,100 

April... 
ifay... 

523,460 

414,430 

129,570 

567,210 

205.790 

163,400 

2,003,860 

624,360 

523,010 

195,580 

786,760 

255,370 

166,000 

2,561,080 

June..  . 

634,970 

563,130 

216,660 

896,220 

268,900 

161,500 

2,741,380 

July. . . 

631,170 

571,850 

218,770 

949,340 

304,170 

192,250 

2,867,550 

August. 

470,160 

396,590 

158,140 

631,250 

224,160 

136,200 

2,016,500 

Sept.... 

470,910 

478,520 

186,560 

755,560 

239,250 

158,300 

2,289,100 

Oct.. . . 

655,850 

632,880 

234,430 

997,450 

378,430 

224,050 

3,123,090 

Nov.... 

314,770 

260,320 

115.630 

977,660 

251,640 

165,900 

2,085,920 

Dec.*.. 

387,370 

212,900 

126,560 

724,980 

261,450 

171,650 

1,884,900 

Total.   5,905,770  5,212,510  1,947,240  8,702,940  2,981,260  2,051,100  26,810,810 
•Up  to  and  including  December  24th. 

Following  down  each  column  the  tonnage  is  a  fair 
index  to  the  history  of  each  district.  Down  through 
January,  February,   March,   April  and   May  was  when 


the  railroads  and  the  public  were  holding  off  for  cheap 
fuel.  The  break  in  prices  came  after  this  economic 
war,  and  everybody  began  loading  coal.  June  and  July 
sufficed  to  overtax  the  car  capacity,  and  the  car  shortage 
cut  down  the  tonnage  in  August  and  September.  In 
August,  New  River  and  Kanawha,  which  have  nearly 
the  same  allotment,  show  a  difference  in  loading  of 
70,000  tons,  representing  just  that  much  inequality  in 
car  distribution.  However,  this  was  being  made  up 
to  the  Kanawha  Field  in  September,  when  a  rather  un- 
usual thing  happened.  First,  Labor  Day  was  a  loss  and 
then  on  Sept.  5,  by  a  preconcerted  agreement,  all  mines 
in  Kanawha,  Cabin  Creek  and  Coal  River  were  shut  down 
two  or  three  days  as  a  protest  against  the  unorganized 
field  of  Guyan. 

The  men  met  with  arms,  and  ammunition  and  uni- 
formed  in  new  overalls.     In  spite  of  the  warning  of 

Governor  Cornwall  a  body 
numbering  a  thousand  or 
more  m  a  r'c  h  e  d  toward 
Guyan.  This  advance  was 
only  stopped  when  two  mes- 
sages were  received  simul- 
taneously— 0  n  e  from  the 
Governor  and  one  from  the 
armed  deputies  and  men  of 
Guyan  who  had  a  large 
army  of  scouts  and  50  auto- 
mobiles full  of  special  oflii- 
cers  waiting  for  them.  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  specu- 
lation which  one  of  the 
messages  were  most  heeded, 
but  the  invading  army 
returned.  A  little  later 
another  attempt  was  made 
to  get  up  an  army  for  Guyan,  but  the  only  result  was 
more  loss  of  coal  in  the  Kanawha  field  in  September. 

In  October  a  rush  was  made  in  all  fields  to  lay  by 
supplies  for  the  strike  called  Nov.  1.  This  resulted  in 
the  biggest  month  of  the  year. 

During  November  and  December  the  table  .shows  the 
effect  of  the  strike  order  in  the  various  fields.  New 
River  and  Kanawha  at  first  showed  almost  complete 
suspension.  The  Logan  field  of  Guyan  was  not  effected. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  miners  from  the  union  fields 
crowded  in  and  filled  up  the.se  mines.  But  for  car 
shortage  Guyan  would  probably  have  broken  its  record 
of  July,   1918. 

On  Nov.  11,  the  miners  received  the  order  to  return 
to  work,  but  as  anticipated,  it  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  given  in  the  right  tone  of  voice.  Illustrating,  a 
driver  can  say  "get  up"  to  a  mule  in  an  impersonal,  con- 
versational way,  and  the  mule  does  not  even  hear  it; 
but  when  the  driver  wants  him  to  really  "get  a  move 
on,"  he  says  the  same  words  with  a  different  inflection. 
That  seems  to  be  about  what  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  strikers.  Occasionally  a  mule  is  listening  for 
the  word  to  go,  especially  if  he  happens  to  be  headed 
in  the  right  direction.  A  considerable  number  of  mines, 
especially  on  New  River,  seemed  to  be  listening.     Any- 
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way,  New  River  worked  better  than  Kanawha.  In  fact, 
all  the  southern  districts  did  better  than  Kanawha  on 
the  order  to  resume  work. 

However,  most  of  the  mines  finally  started  and  coal 
was  moving  again  until  the  Garfield  settlement  was 
announced  about  Thanskgiving  time.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  signal  for  another  general  suspension,  last- 
ing, e.\cept  on  New  River,  until  the  Palmer  interpreta- 
tion held  out  hopes  for  a  reconsideration,  which  put 
Kanawha  and  the  rest  to  work  about  Dec.  13. 

In  two  or  three  days  the  field  was  hit  with  such  a 
car  shortage  that  not  quite  as  much  coal  was  loaded 
as  when  the  men  were  striking,  for  Guyan  could  load 
during  the  strike  but  seemed  helpless  against  the  car 
shortage.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  records  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  road  has  offered  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia 270.27  days'  work  this  year.  It  further  shows 
that  the  mines  have  only  availed  themselves  of  169.23 
days.  By  a  simple  mathematical  calculation  it  can  be 
shown  that  this  region  has  lost  101.04  days  in  strikes 
and  failure  to  load.  However,  in  looking  over  the  rec- 
ords, by  some  strange  coincidence,  the  days  on  which 
the  mines  and  the  miners  want  to  work  are  the  very 
days  when  there  are  no  cars,  and,  when  there  is  a  100 
per  cent  car  supply,  there  is  either  a  strike  of  miners, 
or  a  strike  of 'buyers  in  progress.  This  has  happened 
with  such  regularity  that  among  the  more  suspicious  of 
us  there  is  a  feeling  that  transportation  is  such  a  limit- 


ing factor  that  it  makes  little  difference  whether  we 
strike  or  work.  In  corroboration  of  this,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  last  year  with  all  sails  set,  and  the  nation 
clamoring  for  coal  to  win  the  war,  was  able  apparently 
to  handle  only  two  million  tons,  or  a  partial  month's 
run,  more  in  1918  than  in  1919,  the  first  part  of  which 
nobody  was  ordering  and  the  last  part  the  men  were 
striking. 

No,  the  railroads  can  not  offer  cars  for  270  days  in 


LOCOMOTIVE  FUEL  FROM  THE  KANAWHA   FIELD 

the  year  at  present,  and  thus,  regardless  of  any  annual 
summary  reciting  causes  of  non-performance,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  history  of  transportation  is  now  the 
real  history  of  the  coal  business. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  MINE-Rt  .N    COAL   FOR   LOCOMOTIVE   USE 


Oklahoma  Wage  Scale 

Below  are  tables  showing  the  wage  scales  in  effect 
during  the  year  in  the  southern  and  northern  fields  and 
the  selling  prices  of  the  various  grades  of  coal  at  the 
mines.  The  operators  have  granted  the  14  per  cent  wage 
increase,  as  made  a  condition  of  the  strike  settlement. 

WAGE  SCALE  IN  EFFECT  IN  1919 
(Southorn  Field) 

(a)  Minor  (pick  work) . .  .78,  83  and  99  cents  per  ton 

(b)  Driver $5,  25  to  $5.  40  per  day 

(c)  Timbcrnian 5.  25  to    5.30  per  day 

(d)  Laborer 5.  25  per  day  (underground) 

Laborer 4 .  40  per  day  (surface) 

PRICES  PAID  FOR  COAI.  AT  THE  MINES,   1919 

(a)  Lump J3. 60  to  $4.  50  per  ton 

(b)  Nut 3.IOto    4.25perton 

(c)  Slack 1.60  to    2.00  per  ton 

(d)  Mine  Run 2.60to    2.70perton 

(N'orlli.rn  Field) 

(a)  Miner. .  57)  and  62  cents  per  ton  (machine) 
Miner 78  and  79  cents  per  ton  (pick  work) 

(b)  Driver $5.  45  to  )5.  50  per  day 

(c)  Timberman 5.  46  to    5.  50  per  day 

(d)  Laborer 5.46to    5 .  50  per  day  (underground) 

Laborer 4. 76  per  day  (surface) 

PRICES  PAID  AT  MINES.    1919 

(a)  Lump 13.60  per  ton 

(b)  Slack 1.35  per  ton 

(c)  Mine  Run , 2.60perton 
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Fusibility  of  the  Ash  from  Certain 
Eastern  Coals* — I 

By  \V.  a.  Selvig,  0.  C.  Brown  and  A.  C.  Fieldner 

Fui^I.s   Chemical    Laboratory,   Bureau   of   Mines,    Pittsburgh,   Pcnn. 


THE  Eastern  coal  province,  which  includes  the 
anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island,  the  Atlantic  Coast  region  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  the  great  Appalachian  region, 
contains  the  best  known  and  most  extensively  mined 
coals  in  the  United  States. 

Previous  papers'  gave  a  description  of  the  standard 
gas-furnace  method  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
making  ash  fusibility  tests,  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  fusibility  tests  to  clinker  formation,  and  com- 
plete tables  giving  results  obtained  for  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Mid-Continent  coals.  This  paper 
includes  a  table  giving  the  results  obtained  for  all 
coals  tested  from  the  remaining  states  of  the  Eastern 
coal  province  and  includes  coals  from  Ohio,  eastern 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama. No  coals  from  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina  or 
Georgia  are  represented.  The  states  of  Rhode  Island 
and  North  Carolina  are  of  little  commercial  impor- 
tance as  coal  producers. 

Interpretation  of  Fusibility  Table. 

The  samples  represented  are  standard  mine  samples 
collected  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  or  by  the  various  state 
geological  surveys,  according  to  the  methods  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines." 

The  arrangement  in  the  table  of  the  coals  tested 
from  each  state  is  alphabetical  according  to  bed, 
county,  town  and  mine.  The  number  of  samples  from 
each  mine,  the  lowest,  highest  and  average  softening 
temperatures  in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  per  cent 
of  ash  and  sulphur  in  the  dry  coal  are  tabulated  for 


•Published  by  permission  of  the  Director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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each  mine  tested.  Average  values  for  each  mine  were 
computed  from  the  individual  samples,  and  from  these 
values  averages  representing  each  bed  were  obtained. 
It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  number  of  mines 
sampled  the  more  representative  are  the  average 
values  for  the  beds.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind,  as 
in  many  instances  the  average  values  given  for  the 
beds  represent  only  a  few  mines  and  are  then  not 
truly  representative  of  the  coal  bed. 

Definition  of  Fusibility  Temperature 

The  point  taken  as  the  softening  temperature  is 
that  at  which  the  ash  when  molded  into  solid  triangu- 
lar pyramids  ,'  in.  high  and  !  in.  wide  at  the  side  of 
the  base,  and  mounted  in  a  vertical  position,  has  fused 
down  to  a  spherical  lump.  Samples  remaining  un- 
fused  at  3010  deg.  F.,  which  was  the  highest  temper- 
ature attained  in  the  test,  were  marked  plus  3010 
(+  3010),  and  used  as  such  in  figuring  the  average 
values  for  the  mine  from  which  the  average  values 
of  the  beds  were  computed. 

For  convenience  in  discussion,  the  order  of  fusi- 
bility of  coal  ash  from  the  various  coals  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  divided  into  three  groups  as  follows: 
Class  1 — refractory  ashes,  softening  above  2600  deg. 
F.  Class  2 — ashes  of  medium  fusibility,  softening  be- 
tween 2200  and  2600  deg.  F.  Class  3 — easily  fusible 
ashes  softening  below  2200  deg.  F. 

The  coals  of  Ohio  which  were  tested  gave  ash  of 
medium  fusibility;  the  average  values  of  the  different 
beds  come  mainly  in  class  2.  The  softening  temper- 
ature of  the  coals  of  eastern  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
cover  a  wide  range  of  fusibility  from  readily  fusible 
ashes  coming  in  class  3,  to  refractory  ashes  coming  in 
class  1.  Many  of  the  coal  beds  of  Maryland  which 
are  represented  give  coal  having  a  refractory  ash 
coming  in  class  1  or  in  the  upper  part  of  class  2.  The 
coals  tested  from  Tennessee  and  Alabama  come 
mainly  in  class  2,  giving  ash  of  medium  fusibility, 
though  both  class  1  and  class  3  are  represented. 
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T.\BLE  OF  SOFTENING  TEMPERATURES  OF  CO.\L  .\S  FROM  EASTERN  COALS 


Liieulity,  Bed,  Etc. 


1 


County 


Wise Glamorgan . 


VIRGINIA— Continued 

Cilamorgnn  Bed 

Town 


Wise 
Wise. 


Doolv 
St.  Paul 


Imbodcn  Rfd 


Mine 
Glaiiiorgiiii  Xo.  3 

IntiTiTiont  No.  6    , 
Twin  City  No.  I .  . 


Average  of  niine^  in  Inibuden  Bed. 


Wise., 


St.  Paul 


.Jawbone  Bed 


Twin  City  No.  3. 


Kennedy   (Widow  Kennedy)   Bed 

Diekenson Nora ,    .  Nora  Mills   

Rus,i<-ll Dunte  Clinchfield  No.  103. 

Russell Delia  Flat  Rock 

Russell nrill..  Drill 

Russell Drill Sandy  Ridge 

Average  of  mines  in  Kennedy  (Widow  Kennedy)  Bed 


Large  Bed 

Montgomery Blacksburg Plunkett  »fc  Wall 

Montgomery Blacksburg -.     Seymour- Price. . 

Alontgomery Blacksburg  Slusaer 

Montgomery Christiansburg  .   .  Lyken  Hill 

Pulaski Parrott  Parrott 

Average  of  ai'nes  in  Large  Bed 

Montgomery ,  .Mcrriina 


Taiewell Richlands 


Little  Bed 

.Mines Merrimac  i'rospect . 

Little  Town  Hill  Bed 


East. 


Lower  Banner  Bed 

Russell Dante Clinchfield 

Russell Dante Clinchfield  No.  il 

Russell Wilder Clinchfield  No.  55 

.\verage  of  mines  in  Lower  Banner  Bed 

Wise 

Tazewell Richlands 


Lower  Boiling  Bed 
Flat  Gap Reuben  Boiling . 


Scott 

Buchanan.. 
Russell 
Wise 


Ka, 


Meadow  Bed 
Milner  Bed 


Richlands  Xo.  2. 
Milner  Prospect . 


Mohawk  Bed 

Blackey Blackey 

Xo.  4  Bed 

Slemp Clinchfield  No.  20 1 . 

Pardee  (Parsons)  Bed 
Pardee Pardee  No.  1 


Tazewell Boissevain . 

Tazewell Boissevain . 

Tazewell Pocahontas , 

Tazewell Pocahontas. 

Taaewell Pocahontas. 


Average  of  mines  in  Pocahontas  No.  3  Bed . 


Pocahontas  No.  3  Bed 


Big A'ein  No.  2. 
Boissevain. .  .  . . 

Baby 

Big  Vein  No.  I . 
West 


raiewoll Faraday 

Taiewell 


Pocahontas  No.  S  Bed 


Altizer. 


Red  Ash  Bed 

Red  Ash Raven  Rid  Ash 


Small  Bed 
Montgomery Blacksburg Clements  Ibi 


Dickenson Mart. 


Splash  Dam  Bed 


Owen's. 


Xuniber 
of 

Samples 
from 
Mine 


Pula.«ki 
Wyth... 


Upper  Bed 

Dublin Cloyd 

Max  Meadows Ellison  &  Johnson  Prospect. 


Average  of  mines  in  Upper  Bed. 


Dicken.^nn  , 
Ru<.iell 
Russell    . 
Russell.  .. 

Wise 

Wise 


Upper  Banner  Bed 

Prater Yellow  Poplar 

Dante Clinchfield  No   2 

Dante Clinchfield  .No.  3. 

Wilder.  Clinchfield  No.  6 

George  I  .Swansea 

Tom's  Creek  Craru-sne.Ht  \f).  I 


Average  of  Upper  Banner  Bed 

MISCELLAXEOCS  (Coal  bt-ds  not  identified)  BEDS 

Big  Rock Oliver  Elswick 


Buchanan 

Bii'harian 

I  ■ 

!■  . 

III. 

Scott 

Taiewell 

Tuewell 

Tosewell 

yiiae 


Whiti'wood 

Pockelt. 

.Mux  MeadiiM^ 

Delia 

Adamar 

Bandy 

Handv 

Icwell 

-Norton 


Whitewood. 

Ree<l  Creek  Coal  Aaa'n . 

Summit 

.lackson 

Ilagan    

<  "(irislian 

Patrick - 

.Jewell  Ridge  No.  I 
Xc)rlon  P*fo.  4   .    . 


I 

2 

I 

4 
3 

8 

I 

2 

I 

2 

3 

2 

2 
14 
3 
5 
4 

28 

I 

2 

I 

2 

I 
I 

2 


2 
20 


Softening  Temperature. 
Deg.  F. 


Lowest 


2130 
2540 


2130 
2090 
2070 


2)60 


2110 
2200 


2300 


2420 

2410 
2030 
2490 
2380 
2190 


2230 


2430 
2080 
2200 
2260 

2310 


2140 


Highest 


2190 
2640 


2260 
2160 
2220 


2290 
2450 


2660 


2200 

2500 

2500 
2560 
2580 
2640 
2500 


2240 


2750 


2630 
2)20 
2570 
2)60 

2660 


2250 


2640 


Average 


5 


2160 


2590 
2240 


2420 


2200 
2220 
2130 
2230 
2150 

2190 


+  3010 
2960 
2410 

+  3010 
3010 

+  2880 


2350 
2180 
2320 

2280 


2720 


2120 
2160 
2180 
2460 


2460 
2270 
2530 
2520 
2320 

2420 


2090 

2240 

+  3010 

2720 


+  3010 
+  3010 

+  3010 

25)0 
2210 
2)50 
2)00 
2520 
2580 

2420 


+  3010 
+  3010 
220.1 
3010 
2070 
2530 
2360 
2260 
2570 
2600 


.\vr  rage  Analysis 
of  Dry  Coal, 
Percentage  of 


Ash 


5.86 


10,25 
12  69 


9,79 
7,64 
9,58 
6,94 
5.81 

7.95 


18  06 

19  34 
17  55 
22,70 
23,28 

20,9 


21.29 

8,40 

6  59 
6  61 
5  92 

6.37 

8,74 

12,92 

5.89 

3.49 

6.58 

(.04 

4,40 
4.05 
4  33 
3  98 
4,52 

4.26 


5.96 

42,98 

5,77 

24  23 
35.20 

29  72 

7  02 

6  88 
7.88 
5  86 
5  65 
5  28 

6.43 

7  23 
13  74 

9.14 

25  59 
12  96 
29   61 

4  15 
)   67 

5  94 
3   89 


Sulphur 


1,22 

0  90 

2  22 

1.56 

1.03 

0.74 
1,83 
0.84 

1  03 
1,00 

1.09 

0.52 
0.59 
0.60 
0,72 
0.69 

0.62 

0.49 

0.56 

0.66 
0  69 
0  82 

0,72 


1,69 

1.32 

0.,9 

1.59 

0  60 
0  51 
0  53 
0  62 
0  46 

0  54 
0.82 
0.64 
0.34 
0.65 

0.42 

0  34 

0.38 

1  08 
0  63 
0  63 
0  57 
0  53 
0,55 

0.67 

0,69 
0.73 
3  59 
0  78 

0  96 
1.01 
1.03 

1  14 
0  78 
0   93 
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TABLE  OF  SOFTEXL.G  TEMPEKATUHES  OF  COAL  ASH  FROM  EASTERN  COALS 

( 

Number 

or 

Snniplcs 
from 
Mine 

Softenir 

iJrr 

ature, 

Average  Aniilvsift 
ot  Dry  Coal. 
Perrentaifo  of 

Locality.  Bed,  Etc. 

Lowest 

Iliillxsi 

Aversie 

Ash 

Sulphur 

1                                                                                          1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY— Continued 
Firo  Clay  (D.-an.  or  No.  4)  Bed 

County                                              Town                                                         Mine 
Hill ...      Fourmile East  Jellico 

2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 

4 
3 

25 

4 

3 
2 
3 

8 
4 
4 
4 

1 
1 
3 

1 

4 
3 

4 

II 

2 

1 

4 
4 

13 

4 

1 

2 

4 
4 
4 
4 

16 
1 

4 

1 
I 

3 
2 

2 
2 

2910 
2440 
2840 
2620 
2910 
2370 

2630 
2320 

2730 

2510 
2520 
2600 

2020 
2020 
2360 

2370 

2140 
2240 
2320 

2010 

.... 

2020 
1990 

2440 

2100 
1970 
1991, 
2110 

2150 

2310 
2190 
2160 

+  3010 

2910 

2960 

+  3010 

+  3010 

2460 

+  3010 
2610 

2970 

2930 

2550 

+  3010 

3010 
2490 
2590 

2500 

2390 
2390 
2430 

2280 

2460 
2120 

2960 

2130 
2070 
2380 
2170 

2550 

2320 
2290 
2250 

+  2960 

2650 

2910 

+  2860 

+  2940 

2420 

+  3010 

+  2900 

2490 

+  2790 

2880 

2720 

2540 

+  2840 

+  2700 

2460 

2340 

2460 

2230 

2880 

2440 

2260 

2250 
2330 
2390 

2320 

2150 
2030 
2080 
2400 
2220 
2060 

2160 

2670 

+  3010 
2340 

+  2680 

21  10 
2010 
2170 
2140 

2110 
2430 
2330 

2420 

2260 
2650 
2350 

2420 
2320 
2240 
2210 
2670 
2160 

7  92 
6  71 
6  42 
3  55 
3  64 
4.12 

6  16 
4.24 
5  39 

5  35 

7  52 

2.95 
3.52 
5.36 

3  94 

8  56 

5  37 

6  92 
2  21 

II    65 

4  57 

5  24 

2  53 

6  09 

3  18 

3.93 

3  50 

3  54 
3.49 
2.46 
4.97 

7  39 

4  23 

5  30 

5  25 

9  80 

7  53 

3  12 
1    98 

4  85 
3  66 

3  40 

4  42 
4   74 

17   73 

15   64 
20  07 
23.97 

19.89 

6  34 
II    84 
10   26 

3   26 
6.65 

1    02 
1    10 

lienni  tt  No.  \ 

0  78 

0  74 

Perry Ha«ard 

Perry                          Haiard 

Hazard    

Hazar<l-Dcan 

0  63 
0  86 

Perry Ha»ard 

Perry              Lonnut 

Uo»M  Pt'trey 

0  68 

North  Fork 

0  87 

Perry Lothair 

Ashless 

0  67 

0  82 

Flag   (No.    7)    Bed 
Perry Lothair 

Harlan  Bed 

0  83 

Clover  Fork 

0  75 

Coxton 

0  88 

Harlan            Harlan 

Wood 

i 
Himyar 

Rim  No.  4 

New  Hughes 

0  92 

Average  of  minesin  Harlan  Bed 

Haaard  (Haddix.  or  No.  6)  Bee 

0  85 
0  79 

Hickory  Bod 

1    07 

Knox Elys 

1    56 

0  49 

Lower  Boiling  Bed 
Letcher Flatgap 

Bell Chenoa 

Lower  Standiford  Bed 

Mason  Bed 

Mullin 

Chenoa  Hignitr 
Local 

1    01 
1    10 
1    81 

0  85 

Bell                                                 Colmar.          

Arniu 

Tejay 

1    61 

Bell Tejay 

0  97 
1.  14 

Miller  Creek  (No.  1)  Bed 
Johnson Van  Lear 

Van  Lear  No.  1 

Van  Lear  No.  2 

Van  Lear  No.  3 

Van  Lear  No.  4 

Bonar 

Acme 

1    17 
1    90 

1    54 

0  68 

Laurel.                                           East  Barnstead 

2  40 

3  70 

1    90 

Popular  Lick  Bed 

1   05 

Rawl  (Gas.  or  No.  2)  Bed 

Pike Sprig 

Whitley     .                                    Barthell 

Burnwcll  No.  2 

Nn     1  (North  Mftin^ 

0  64 
3    16 

1   90 

Straight  Creek  Bed 

Bell Arjay 

Bell FoWiidge       

Glcndon 

Fox  Ridge 

0  90 

1  07 

Bell                                                 Kettle  Island 

1   38 

Barker  No.  2  and  3 

1   33 

1    17 

Thacker  Bed 
Pike Thacker 

Upper  Hance  Bed 
Bell Varilla           .   . 

Little  Thacker 

Varilla 

Carbon  Hill      

1   39 
1   61 

VIRGINIA 
"B"  Bed 

2  21 

Big  Bed 
Montgomery Blacksburg, 

0  56 

0  t8 

0  68 

Average  of  mines  in  Big  Bed 

0  57 

Big  A  No.  2  Bed 
Tazewell Seaboard 

Big  Town  Hill  Bed 

Empire  No.  6\                          

West          

0  60 

0   48 

.                                                                              "C"   Bed 
nenrico Gayton 

Carbon  Hill 

1    40 

Clintwood  Bed 
Dickenson CUnt  wood 

Duncan  Bed 
Scott Ka  . 

Yeates 

0  87 
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TABLE  OF  SOFTENING  TEMPERATURES  OF  COAL  ASH  FROM  EASTERN  COALS 


Lnc;ility,  Bed,  Etc. 


I 


,  OHIO 

I'  Anderson    (Bakerstown)    Bed 

County  Town  Mine 

Guernsey Hartford Andy  Slovak 

Lower  Frecport  Bed 

Columbiana East  Liverpool Kinsey 

Columbiana East  Liverpool Moore 

Columbiana Wellsville Scheekler 

Jefferson Amsterdam Amsterdam^ 

Jefferson Amsterdam '    Eastern  Ohio 

JefTerson Amsterdam      Elizabeth 

Jefferson Steubenville      La  Belle. 

Noble Belle  Valley Noble 

Average  of  mines  in  Lower  Freeport  Bed 

Lower  Kittanning  Bed 

Columbiana East  Liverpool 

Columbiana Wellsville 

Columbiana Wellsville 

Jeflferson Irondale 


Malone 

Ainsworth.  .  , . 

Woostf  r 

East  Ohio  No. 


Average  of  mines  in  Lower  Kittanning  Bed  , 
Columbiana Wellsville . 


Mahoning  Sed 


Dangel . 


Meigs  Creek  (Sewickley)   Bed 

Belmont Alledonia Shipman 

Belmont Barnesville Davy 

Noble Mount  Ephraim Wiley  Carter. 

Noble Quaker  City Griffin 

Noble Steamtown Moore 

Average  of  mines  in  Meigs  Creek  Bed 


Columbiana 
Columbiana 
C  lumbiina 


Middle   Kittanning  Bed 

East  Liverpool Delaney . . . . 

East  Liverpool Duck 

, East  Liverpool '. .'.  Johnson.  ... 

C  lum*"  iana East  Liverpool Smith 

C  lum'-iina Wellsvil'e '.. .' Wooster.  .  . . 

Jefferson Cream  City Cream  City. 

Average  of  m'n'sin  Middle  Kittanning  Bed 


Pittsburgh,  (No.  8,  Eed 

B'-lmont Bailey  Mills Cochran  No.  2.  ... 

B*  Ini  nt Teniperaneeville Jeffries 

Guernsey Quaker  City Sayre 

Jeffersnn Brilliant Goucher  No.  2 .  .  . . 

Jefferson Empire Culp 

Jefferson Hopedale Parlett 

JefTerson Piney  Fork Piney  Fork  No.  I . 

Jeff"-rson Piney  Fcrk Piney  Fork  No.  2 

Jefferson Smithfield Plum  Run  No.  5 

JefTerson Yellow  Creek 

Average  of  mines  in  Pittsburgh  Bed 


Belmont. 
M.jnrue. . 


Uniontown  Bed 

Hunter Kemp. 

Coats  Station Mobley . 


Average  of  minesin  Uniontown  Bed 

Upper  Freeport  (No.  7)  Bed 

Columbiana East  Liverpool Gaston 

Columbiana New  Salisbury MeClain 

Columbiana Wellsville Householder's 

Columbiana Wellsville Smith 

Colunibiana West  Point West  Point 

Guernsey Hartford Waldhoning  No.  2. 

Guernsey Lore  Citv Black  Top 

Guernsey Senecaville Cleveland 

Jefferson Irondale Nicholson 

Jefferson Yellow  Creek Yellow  Creek 

Average  of  mines  in  Upper  Frecport  Bed 


Belmont Alledonia. 


Belmont Alledonia. 

Rolmont Boston ...  . 

Belmont Hunter. . . 

Belmont Somerton. 

Vveragc  of  mines  in  Waynesburg  Bed. . . 


Washington  Bed 
Waynesburg  Bed 


Moore. 


Stoffel... 
Thomas. 
Milhoan. 
Brown . . . 


Hke.. 


EA.'STERN  KENTUCKY 
.Alum  Bed 


r.etrher. ,  Flen  ing    .  .  . 

(etcher Fleming.... 

I.rtcher Jenkins 

I.etcher denkins 

I*trher McRoberts. 

I#trhrr McItobertB. 

Crtehrr Mii.r 

ake Ilellier 


Average  of  mines  in  Elkhom  Bed. 


Elkhorn  Be  d 


Little  Thacker 

Acme.'.  .'i.L,.'. . . 
Elkhrm  No.  301 
Consolidation  No.  204. 

Local     ...    

Consolidation  No.  213. 
Cnnsolidatien  No.  214 

KIkhom  or  Kona 

Ed^i-water 


Number 
of 

Samples 
from 
Mine 


Softening  TemperalLn 
Dcg.  F. 


Lowest 


2060 
2050 
2120 

2i3d 


I960 

2170 
2160 
2630 


2460 
2280 
2330 

2140 


2300 
2550 
24<»0 

2350 
2430 
2390 


Highest 


2190 
2260 
2210 

2350 


I960 

2190 
2250 
2710 


2570 
2300 
2460 

2330 


i390 
2640 
2660 

2670 
2730 
2510 


\verage 
5 


2120 


2280 


2060 
2490 
2320 
2460 
2310 

2330 


2430 
2220 
2600 
2420 
2600 
2410 

2450 


I960 
2260 
2180 
2180 
2150 
2210 
2120 
2670 
2160 
2170 

2210 


2160 
2290 


2230 


2280 


2520 


2400 


2940 

2350 
2590 
2«R0 
2520 
2500 
2540 
2450 
2260 

2470 


2390 

15 

14 

2370 

15 

44 

2170 

16 

95 

2460 

16 

15 

Vverage  Anylvsis 

of  Dry  Coal. 
Percentage  of 

Ash 


10  86 


10  86 

12  16 

12  25 

7  66 

9  12 

7  91 

7  71 

8  71 

9  55 


13.02 


8  47 


9  44 
II  32 
8  73 

7  75 

8  29 
5  91 

7  92 

8  43 
8  82 
8  22 

8  48 


21  90 


15  92 


4  !7 


3  79 

4  6 
2  75 

!  83 
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Coal  Mining  in  Utah  Dnfing  1919 


By  a.   C.   Watts 

Salt   I.nko   City,    Utah 


SYNOI'SIS  — P;W(/rf(OH  in  Utah  declined,  but 
not  a.s  much  as  in  other  states,  becaitse  the  mines 
operated  during  the  strike,  relieving  the  diffi- 
culties over  large  areas  of  the  West  irhere  the 
strike  made  severe  coal  shortages.  Utah  pays 
large  compensatinn  rates,  and  as  a  result  the 
state  is  laying  aside  a  large  fund  for  the  protec- 
tion of  employees.  The  National  Government 
sold  329  acres  of  coal  land.  Title  to  school  coal 
lands  needs  clearing  by  Federal  enactment. 
Taxation  is  noiv  based  on  coal-land  valuation. 

THE  coal-mining  industry  of  Utah  began  the  year 
1919  with  a  most  discouraging  outlook.  The  mar- 
ket for  the  product  of  its  coal  mines  promised  to 
be  unusually  limited.  A  serious  slump  occurred  in 
the  demand  for  coal,  when  the  armistice  was  signed 
in  November,  1918;  for  with  the  war  at  an  end  there 
was  a  general  curtailment  of  operations  at  all  the  metal 
mines,  smelters  and  other  industries  in  the  territory 
served  by  Utah  coal.  A  mild  winter,  which  reduced 
consumption  of  domestic  fuel  below  normal,  added  to 
the  difficulty. 

The  railroads,  smelters,  industrials,  domestic  dealers 
and  consumers  carried  over  good  stocks  from  1918, 
and  there  could  be  no  hope  of  much   improvement   in 


general  demand  until  these  reserve  stocks  were  at  least 
partially  depleted.  This  gloomy  outlook  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  caused  all  the  coal  operators  in  Utah 
to  materially  reduce  their  working  forces  in  the  hope 
that  the  men  remaining  might  be  given  sufficient  work 
to  maintain  themselves  in  reasonable  well-being.  The 
operators  not  only  reduced  their  working  forces  but 
also  limited  development  work  in  the  mines  and  stopped 
all   except   absolutely   necessary    improvements. 

By  decreasing  the  number  of  their  employees  the 
operators  were  enabled,  after  the  first  week  in  .January, 
to  work  more  steadily,  though  the  production  was  not 
so  large  as  before.  These  conditions  prevailed  until 
about  June,  when  the  manufacturing  industries  and 
metal  mining  began  to  show  signs  of  increased  activity 
and  when  domestic  and  industrial  storage  was  resumed. 

The  wisdom  of  storing  coal,  during  the  late  spring 
and  summer  months,  for  use  in  the  winter,  has  been 
generally  accepted  in  the  West,  although  it  has,  in 
the  past,  been  necessary  to  stimulate  demand  in  the 
summer  by  lower  prices.  The  large  percentage  of  coal 
used  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  West  is  the  cause 
of  the  great  variation  in  the  need  for  coal  as  between 
winter  and  summer.  The  prices  of  prepared  sizes  were 
reduced  40c.  per  ton  for  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July  and  were  restored  to  the  full  Administration  fig- 
ures on  Aug.  1. 
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With  a  national  coal  strike  threatening,  the  demand 
for  coal  was  excellent  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
After  the  strike  began  Utah's  mines  were  called  upon 
to  furnish  coal  to  the  less  fortunate  states,  and  the 
amount  permitted  for  local  supply  was,  in  consequence, 
limited.  However,  as  much  had  been  stored  by  manu- 
facturing industries,  not  many  of  these  suffered,  nor, 
in  general,  did  the  people  of  the  state  or  those  in 
the  territory  normally  served  by  the  Utah  mines  at 
any  time  lack  fuel,  although  in  many  localities  outside 
this  territory  the  situation  was  acute.  The  Utah  mines 
operated  all  through  the  strike  and  roughly  75  per  cent 
of  the  production  from  Carbon  County  during  all  of 
November  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  December  was 
sent  east.  It  was  this  coal  that  kept  the  lines  of 
the   Union   Pacific   System   running. 

The  production  by  months  was  as  follows : 

Montli  Tons 

January    370.900 

February    312,961 

March     317.532 

April    236.659 

May    293,077 

June    341,859 

July    376.621 

August   412,367 

September    394,042 

•Estimated. 

This  is  a  decrease  of  599,693  tons  from  the  1918 
production,  but  an  increase  of  411,902  tons  over  that 
of  1917,  and  it  probably  shows  a  normal  increase  of 
289,000  tons,  which  would  be  expected  from  the  growth 
of  the  industiy. 

Several  new  companies  began  operations  during  the 


Month  Tons 

Carried  forward 3,055,918 

October    455.840 

November    458,374 

December*     467,000 


4.437,132 
Estimate    of    small 

mines    100,000 


4.537,132 


..-jb» 


GARAGES  AT  CASTLE  GATE,  UTAH,  BUILT  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  UTAH  FUEL  CO. 


year,  but  only  one  of  these  acutually  began  to  ship, 
this  being  the  Kinney  Coal  Co.,  which  has  leased  coal 
lands  from  the  Union  Pacific  interest.  This  company 
is  opening  a  mine  just  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal 
Co.'s  old  mine  at  Scofield,  which  is  now  being  operated 
under  lease  by  the  Scofield  Coal  Co.  At  present  the 
Kinney  company's  mine  is  only  in  the  development 
stage,  and  the  coal  that  is  being  shipped  comes  from 
entries.  At  its  present  rate  of  development,  it  will 
probably,  by  next  spring,  be  shipping  500  or  600  tons 
a  day. 

The  coke  market,  like  the  coal  market,  had,  in  gen- 
eral, a  poor  outlook  during  the  year  just  past.  Shortly 
ifter  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  smelters  curtailed 


operations  so  rapidly  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Utah 
Fuel  Co.  to  close  down  over  one-half  of  its  Sunnyside 
coke  ovens.  While  there  has,  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1919,  been  slight  improvement  in  demand  for  coke, 
it  has  not  been  sufficient  at  any  time  during  this 
period  to  warrant  the  operation  of  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  Sunnyside  ovens,  and  from  present  indications  it 
is  questionable  if  the  coke  market  will  permit  full  oper- 
ations of  the  present  Sunnyside  plant  during  any  part 
of  1920. 

The  Utah  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  property  holdings 
in  the  coking  field  south  of  Sunnyside,  did  some  work 
on  the  outside  preliminary  to  opening  a  mine.  The 
current  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  this  company 
intends  entering  the  coking  industry,  but  all  work  at 
this  property  has  been  suspended  for  the  winter. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  certain  citizens  of 
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WATER  FILTRATION  PLANT  AT  CASTLE   GATE 

Salt  Lake  City  started  proceedings,  which  culminated 
in  the  formation  of  the  Mutual  Coal  Co.  Previously 
they  had  tried  to  have  the  city  of  Salt  Lake  go  into 
the  coal-mining  business.  This  was  impossible  under 
the  law,  and  two  bills,  presented  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature by  the  City  Attorney,  which  would  have  given 
the  city  power  to  own  and  operate  coal  mines  and  coal 
yards,  failed  of  passage,  as  presented,  but  as  amended 
they  did  give  the  city  power  to  own,  operate  and  main- 
tain heating  plants. 

The  organizers  of  the  Mutual  Coal  Co.  went  ahead 
and  formed  a  company  with  a  capitalization  of  $250,000, 
represented  by  25,000  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $10 
each.  The  company  leased  640  acres  in  Spring  Caiion 
from  the  State  and  obtained  329  acres  of  Government 
land,  also  160  acres  for  right-of-way  and  townsite 
purposes.  Half,  or  $125,000  worth,  of  the  capital  stock 
is  offered  for  sale,  the  stockholders  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  buy  coal  next  year  at  not  more  than 
$5.50  per  ton,  as  against  the  current  price  of  $8.25 
per  ton. 

Another  company  is  reported  to  have  started  opera- 
tions in  Spring  Canon,  and  two  or  three  small  concerns 
are  said  to  have  started  up  in  Iron  County,  but  so 
far  its  purpose  will  only  be  to  supply  the  local  market. 
The  Iron  County  coal  is  so  high  in  sulphur  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  at  any  time  be  a  formidable  com- 
petitor  with  the  Carbon  County   (Utah)   coals. 

A  consolidation  of  considerable  importance  was 
effected  between  the  Wattis  Coal  Co.,  operating  in  Car- 
bon County,  and  the  Lion  Coal  Co.,  having  mines  in 
Wyoming.  According  to  newspaper  reports  the  new 
concern,  known  as  the  Lion  Coal  Co..  has  an  authorized 
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capitalization  of  $5,000,000.  Among  the  incorporators 
p.re  David  Eccles,  president  of  the  Eccles  Estate;  W.  H. 
and  E.  0.  Wattis,  of  the  Utah  Construction  Co.;  Jos. 
Scowcroft;  M.  S.  Browning  and  J.  M.  Browning  of 
machine-gun  fame. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  much  interest  shown 
in  such  State  lands  as  are  coal-bearing.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  celebrated  Sweet  case  unsettled 
the  question  of  the  state's  right  to  coal  lands  in  school 
sections,  so  that  the  title  to  such  lands  is  uncertain 
in  that  it  depends  upon  whether  or  not  they  were  known 
to  be  valuable  for  mineral  or  coal  at  the  time  the 
state's  rights  attached,  if  at  all,  or  on  Jan.  4,  1896. 
Several  suits  have  been  instituted  and  continued 
Htigation  may  be  expected  until  Congress  shall,  by 
appropriate  statute,  settle  the  question  definitely. 

For  years  the  status  of  the  so-called  "Milner  inter- 
ests," which  claimed  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  coal  deposits  in  Carbon  County,  has  been  in 
doubt,  but  it  has,  at  last,  been  settled  apparently  by 
a  compromise  made  with  the  State  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners.  The  State  relinquishes  whatever  claim 
it  might' have  to  5564  acres  of  coal  lands  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $556,400.  It  is  intimated  that  these 
"interests"  contemplate  a  large  iron-and-steel  plant, 
handling  iron  ore  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

A  new  coal-mine  tax  law  was  enacted  this  year.  By 
this  enactment  all  coal  lands  are  valued  according  to 
their  coal  contents.  Coal  companies  no  longer  have 
to  pay  the  occupation  and  net-proceeds  taxes,  but  are 
now  taxed  on  the  value  of  their  holdings  and  improve- 
ments. 

This  law  is  provocative  of  much  uncertainty  in  regard 


to  some  lands.  Apparently,  as  applied  to  lands  recently 
appraised  by,  and  purchased  from,  the  Government  at 
such  appraised  prices,  the  question  is  simple,  as  the 
Government's  appraisal  was  based  on  the  value  of  the 
coal  contents.  But  development  has  sometimes  proved 
such  appraisals  inaccurate.  For  instance,  the  burning 
of  coal  beds  may  in  places  have  extended  much  further 
in  from  the  outcrop  than  was  supposed;  or  the  coal 
bed  may  have  thinned,  or  faults  may  have  been  discov- 
ered by  development,  and  these  defects  will  have 
affected  land  valuations  adversely. 

However,  as  the  new  law  was  not  enacted  until  late, 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  to  make  a  thorough  examination  and 
appraisal  of  value,  so  that  it  temporarily  adopted  the 
Government's  figures  and  made  such  adjustments  as 
were  obviously  necessary.  The  State  Geologist  then 
undertook  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  principal  coal 
fields  and  has  proposed  a  new  method  of  valuation,  based 
on  royalty  value  per  ton  of  coal  contents.  This  method 
was  submitted  to  the  coal  operators  and  is  now  under 
discussion. 

Although  there  have  been  a  few  minor  local  labor 
troubles,  the  situation  as  a  whole  for  the  year  has  been 
tranquil,  and  Utah  mines  worked  in  full  force  during 
the  national  strike.  Immediately  following  the  Gar- 
field award  of  14  per  cent  advance  in  wages,  Utah 
operators  granted  this  increase.  The  wages  of  coal 
miners  in  Utah  are  now  very  high,  and  any  industrious 
miner  is  assured  of  a  good  living.  This,  together  with 
good  working  and  living  conditions  and  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities,  will  result  in  eventually  attracting  a 
better  grade  of  miners  to  this  field. 
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Operators  .><till  continue  their  efforts  to  improve  these 
conditions.  As  an  instance,  the  new  rapid  sand  water- 
filtration  plant  built  by  the  Utah  Fuel  Co.  at  Castle 
Gate  may  be  mentioned.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  its  kind  and  was  designed  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Filter  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  concern  has  installed 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  filtration  plants 
in  the  United  States.  An  illustration  on  page  182  shows 
the  substantial  way  in  which  this  important  but  often 
neglected  detail  of  operation  has  been  cared  for  by  the 
Utah  Fuel  Company.  A  good  water  supply  means 
healthier  workmen  and  steadier  operation  of  the  mines. 

The  report  of  the  State  Insurance  fund,  which  han- 
dles workmen's  compensation,  showed  a  net  premium 
income  of  |354,387.59  and  net  benefits  paid  to  injured 
employees  or  their  dependents  of  $66,077.54.  This 
covers  a  two-year  period  ending  June  30  last.  Effec- 
tive July  1,  the  rate  for  the  compensation  of  coal-mine 
workers  was  reduced  from  $7.81  to  $7.29  per  $100  of 
payroll. 

The  death  of  three  men  prominent  in  the  coal-mining 
industry  of  the  State. must  be  recorded.  The  first,  J. 
S.  Thompson,  general  superintendent  of  Utah  Fuel 
Co.,  had  long  been  identified  with  coal-mining  interests 
in  this  State  and  Colorado.  A  month  after  his  decease, 
C.  H.  Gibbs,  geologist  of  the  same  company,  also  died. 
In  July  W.  G.  Sharp,  one  of  the  pioneer  coal  men 
of  the  State  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Sharp  was  largely  influential  in  placing  the  industi-y  on 
the  sound  basis  on  which  it  stands  today. 


Increased  Output  of  Alaska  Coal 

The  production  of  coal  in  Alaska  in  1918  was  75,606 
tons,  valued  at  $411,850,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  may 
be  compared  with  53,995  tons,  valued  at  $265,317,  in 
1917.  The  production  for  1918  was  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  coal  mining  in  Alaska,  being  40 
per  cent  larger  than  the  output  for  1917,  which  was 
also  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  It  is 
believed  that  a  substantial  coal-mining  industry  has 
at  last  started  in  Alaska.  The  larger  part  of  the 
output  in  1918  came  from  the  Matanuska  field,  which 
yielded  63,092  tons.  The  remainder  came  from  eight 
or  ten  small  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory. 

All  these  mines,  except  those  in  the  Matanuska  and 
Pering  River  fields  and  at  Port  Graham,  produced  coal 
for  local  use  under  free-use  permits.  About  12  mines 
.were  operated,  employing  239  men  for  an  average  period 
of  254  days. 

In  the  Matanuska  field  the  Eska  Creek  mines  were 
operated  regularly  throughout  the  year  by  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission,  to  supply  fuel  for  railroad 
and  other  Government  use.  At  the  Chickaloon  mine, 
also  operated  by  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission, 
the  work  has  consisted  primarily  of  exploration  and 
development,  and  only  a  small  amount  of  coal,  won 
incidentally,  has  been  produced.  In  1918,  for  the  first 
time,  Matanuska  coal  was  shipped  beyond  anchorage. 
Private  operations  preparatory  to  mining  were  con- 
tinued by  two  lessees  in  the  Matanuska  field,  and  some 
coal  was  mined  by  one  of  them,  but  their  mines  are 
not  yet  regularly  productive.  A  detailed  account  of 
coal  mining  in  Alaska  is  contained  in  a  report  on  the 
Alaskan  mining  indu.stry  in  1918  just  issued  by  the 
Geological  Survey  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Fatalities  of  1918  and  1919* 

THE  FIGURES  shown  below,  compiled  by  Albert  H. 
Fay,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  seem  reassur- 
ing but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  record  for  1919 
is  one  of  low  production.  As  compiled  the  records  for 
l)oth  periods  apply  only  to  the  first  eleven  months  of 
the  year. 

1918  1919 
UNDERGROIND 

Falls  of  roof  (coal,  rock,  etc.)  : 

At  working  face 717  599 

In  room  or  chamber 167  101 

On  road,  entry,  or  gangway 207  152 

On  slope   14  ]\ 

Falls  of  face  or  pillar  coal: 

At  working  face 89  112 

On  road,  entry  or  gangway 16  23 

Mine  cars  and  locomotives: 

.Switching  and  spragging 15  10 

Coupling  ears 10  5 

Falling  from  trips u -. .        33  18 

Run  over  by  car  or  motor 180  134 

Caught  between  ear  and  rib i04  100 

Caught  between  car  and  roof  while  riding 25  19 

Runaway  car  or  trip 64  41 

Miscellaneous 31  24 

Explosions  and  burning  gas: 

Due  to  open  light 55  63 

Due  to  defective  safety  lamps 2  22 

Due  to  electric  arc 3  19 

Due  to  shot.. 9  6 

Due  to  explosions  of  powder 3  2 

Miscellaneous 23  27 

Coal-dust  explosions  (including  gas  and  dust  combined) : 

Due  to  open  light ^. 2  22 

Due  to  defective  safety  lamps .... 

Due  to  electric  arc .... 

Due  to  shot 25  II 

Due  to  explosions  of  powder I  1 

Miscellaneous .^ .... 

Explosives: 

Transportation 4  95 

Charging II  15 

SuflFoeation 4  4 

Drilling  into  old  holes 2  .... 

Striking  in  loose  rock  or  coal .... 

Thawing .... 

Caps,  detonators,  etc 3  3 

Unguarded  shots I 

Returned  too  soon 17  5 

Premature  shot 39  51 

Sparks  from  match,  lamp,  or  candle II  8 

Delayed  blast , 4  2 

Shot  breaking  through  rib  or  pillar 9  7 

Miscellaneous 20  .   7 

UXDERGROIND 
Electricity: 

Direct  contact  with  trolley  wire 53  35 

Bar  or  tool  striking  trolley  wire 4  2 

Contact  with  mining  machine 7  5 

Contact  with  machine  feed  wire 12  II 

Contact  with  haulage  motor. 1  2 

Miscellaneous 9  9 

.\nimals 8  3 

Mining  machines  (other  than  8c.) 17  27 

Mine  fires  (burned,  suflfoeatcd,  etc.) 26  24 

Other  causes: 

Fall  of  person 5  5 

Machinery  (other  than  10) 1  2 

Rush  of  coal  or  gob. 20  12 

Falling  timber II  1 9 

•Suffocation  in  chutes 3  4 

Hand  tools,  axes,  bare,  etc 22  I 

Xails,  splinters,  etc I 

Miscellaneous 21 

IN  SHAFT 

Falling  down  shafts  or  slopes 21  20 

Objects  falling  down  shafts  or  slopes 9  6 

Cage,  skip,  or  bucket: 

Run.away 1             [  6 

Iliding  with  rock  or  coal 1            1  I 

Riding  with  timber  or  tools )    17    j  I 

Struck  by I  5 

.\  I  isccllancous J            I  > 

Other  causes: 

Overwinding .... 

Hreakiiig  of  cables '  .  ■  •  . 

'  Miscellaneous 3  I 

ON  SURFACE 

Mine  cars  and  mine  locomotives 8ft  63 

I  ;lcct  ricity I  ^  ,8 

.Machinery 40  20 

lioihr  explosions  or  bursting  steam  pipes 7  5 

Railway  cars  and  locomotives 31  15 

I'!xnlo8ivca • J  J  ■  '  i  T 

l-'all  of  person ''  '^ 

Falling  objects  (derricks,  booms,  etc.) 10  9 

SufToeat  ion  in  chute,  bin,  or  culm 4  3 

lulls  or  slides  of  rock  or  coal 3  8 

Steam  shovels '  [ 

Ilanfl  tools ■  •  ' 

Miscellaneous **  '* 

Grandtotal .2.415  2.121 

•  Period  covered  is  but  eleven  months  endin  f  November  30th. 
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nUSIXESS    SECTION'    OF   THE   TOWX  OF  XIOXOXGAH.   W.   VA. 

Northern  West  Virginia  in  1919 

By  H.  a.  Williamson 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


IX  MANY  ways  1919  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  for  northern  West  Virginia.  After  many  vicis- 
situdes the  byproduct  coke  plant  located  at  Fair- 
mont is  being  completed.  This  installation,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  region,  was  started  in  order  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  war.  Ground  had  hardly  been  broken 
when  the  work  was  abandoned  from  some  cause  never 
made  public.  Later  it  was  again  started  and  again 
abandoned.  Finally  taken  over  by  the  Domestic  Coke 
Corporation,  the  work  of  construction  has  reached 
such  a  point  that  completion  can  be  safely  predicted 
for  next  summer.  The  ovens  are  being  erected  by  the 
Koppers  Co.,  and  as  Fairmont  coal  has  already  been 
tried  out  in  this  type  of  oven  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  success  of  operation,  it  being  merely  a  matter 
of  working  out  the  details. 

The  Lynn  producer  plant  of  the  Monongahela 
Valley  Traction  Co.  was  put  into  operation  during 
the  year  and  while  it  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
it  has  progressed  to  such  a  point  that  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  its  success. 

As  both  the  byproduct  ovens  and  the  Lymn  plant 
are  but  the  first  units  of  proposed  large  plants,  their 
installation  means  the  development  of  an  entirely  new 
series  of  industries  in  the  upper  Monongahela  Vallej\ 
Enormous  quantities  of  coal  will  be  used  locally  and 
manufacturing  industries  can  be  assured  a  steady  and 
cheap  supply  of  gas  fuel. 

The  most  important  completed  development  of  the 
year  has  been  the  Rivesville  power  plant  of  the  Monon- 
gahela Valley  Traction  Co.  This  plant,  located  be- 
tween Fairmont  and  Morgantown,  has  been  put  into 
operation  and  is  carrying  practically  the  entire  elec- 
trical load  along  the  line  from  Rivesville  to  Fairmont 
and  thence  to  Clarksburg.  It  also  supplies  points  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  towns.    This  allows  the  several 


smaller  electrical  plants  to  be  placed  in  reserve,  mak- 
ing the  ssupension  of  electric  service  highly  improb- 
able. The  accompanying  illustrations  give  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  plant  and  the  amount  of 
detail  involved. 

Development  on  the  Monongahela  Ry.,  connecting 
Fairmont  and.  Pittsburgh  via  Brownsville,  has  contin- 
ued and  a  number  of  new  mines  have  been  opened. 
The  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  R.R.  construction  has 
been  pushed  steadily.  A  large  portion  of  this  road  is 
already  in  operation  and  approximately  20  miles  have 
been  opened  along  it.  This  road  develops  an  area  of 
coal  previously  unserved — the  part  of  the  road  so  far 
completed  and  operating  developing  100,000  acres  of 
coal  lands  or  even  more.  At  the  present  time  this 
coal  moves  over  the  Monongahela  Ry.,  connecting  with 
the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  lines.  When 
the  road  is  completed  through  to  Wheeling  it  will  give 
a  direct  Lake  connection  as  well  as  one  to  the  Middle 
West  which  with  the  westward  roads  out  of  that  city 
will  enable  the  Fairmont  coal  to  reach  all  the  Mid- 
western cities. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  smaller  mines  opened  during 
the  1917  period  have  either  closed  down  or  passed 
into  the  hands  of  more  experienced  operators.  The 
mines  which  during  the  war  loaded  railroad  cars  from 
horse  drawn  wagons  are  practically  things  of  the  past. 
The  region  is  all  the  better  for  the  disappearnce  of 
these  mushroom  growths  which  were  the  product  of 
an  extremely  abnormal  period. 

Early  in  the  year  deals  in  coal  lands  and  formationa 
of  new  coal-mining  companies  were  frequent  and  more 
numerous  than  in  1918.  At  least  two  corporations 
capitalized  at  $1,000,000  have  been  organized  and  are 
actually  mining  coal.  Ten  other  companies  with 
capital  stock  ranging  from  $25,000  to  $150,000  have 
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TIPPLE  AT  MINE  87  OF  CONSOLIDATION  C<_>Ai.  lu. 

started  operations.  A  number  of  sales  ranging  from 
$30,000  to  $65,000  have  been  recorded;  one  sale  in 
Marion  County  involved  5,660  acres  of  land  while  in 
one  in  the  Philippi  district  $425,000  changed  hands. 
Records  of  this  kind  have  continued  throughout  the 
year  despite  the  prospect  of  labor  difficulties.  They 
appear  a  clear  index  of  the  confidence  entertained  in 
the  future  of  the  region.  This  faith  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Pittsburgh  bed  as  in  the  past,  in  fact  a 
large  number  of  the  transactions  cover  seams  other 
than  the  Pittsburgh. 

Whether  or  not  these  operations  in  the  smaller  beds 
will  pay  a  dividend  in  normal  times  is  a  disputed 
question  which  cannot  be  answered  now.  Regardless 
of  whether  they  pay  or  not,  their  development  brings 
to  the  region  a  new  problem,  that  of  mines  above 
mines.  In  the  past  the  question  of  protecting  upper 
beds  has  had  little  attention  but  in  the  future,  when 
mining  advances  sufficiently,  the  question  of  protect- 
ing one  mine  from  damage  from  another  below  it  will 
demand  a  solution. 

Another   problem   crying   for   attention    is   that   of 


TURBINE  ROOM,   RIVESVILLB.   W.   VA. 


0  i  1  and  gas  wells  drilled 
through  coal  beds.  Drilling 
has  increased  rapidly  during 
past  years.  The  need  of  legis- 
lation defining  the  rights  of 
drilling  companies  and  coal 
companies,  and  some  method 
for  the  proper  protection  of 
the  miners'  lives,  as  well  as 
the  coal,  without  unfair  hard- 
ship to  either  party,  is  con- 
stantly becoming  more  press- 
ing. As  the  matter  stands 
some  of  the  companies  have 
gotten  together  in  mutual 
agreements  for  protection 
both  of  mines  and  wells,  but 
this  is  at  best  an  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  and  the  smaller 
companies  are  making  practi- 
cally n  0  effort  a  t  protection 
either  way. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  at 
least  one  rather  large  area  of 
coal  will  probably  have  to  be 
considered  as  permanently  lost  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous wells  drilled  through  it.  One  of  the  worst  features 
is  that  many  of  these  wells  are  not  accurately  located  on 
maps  and  there  are  no  permanent  markers  on  the  ground 
so  that  in  future  years  mining  operations  will  be  in  con- 
stant danger  of  making  contact  with  an  old  well  aban- 
doned either  as  a  dry  hole  or  exhausted,  yet  making 
enough  gas  to  cause  an  explosion. 

Lack  of  cars  and  a  desire  to  give  the  men  work  as 
steadily  as  possible  has  caused  serious  consideration 
of  many  coal  storage  propositions.  A  number  of 
storage  bins  have  been  erected  and  considerable  coal 
has  been  stocked  in  piles  on  the  ground — by  far  the 
larger  part  of  this  has  been  slack.  The  two  difficult 
questions  involved  in  this  problem  are:  sufficient  room 
and  the  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion.  The  latter 
can  be  largely  overcome  by  careful  and  proper  work. 
If  this  and  the  matter  of  proper  facilities  for  storing 
coal  at  terminal  points  was  given  more  attention  it 
would  go  far  toward  relieving  the  car  shortage 
situation. 

The  year  has  been  marked  at  intervals  by  several 
bad  fires.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.'s  tipple  at  Mine 
37  was  completely  destroyed  with  a  loss  of  $20,000, 
the  tipple  of  the  Mound  Coal  Co.  at  Moundsville 
burned,  the  tipple  at  Mine  56  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  located  at  Fairmont  was  also  burned.  This 
is  one  of  the  older  mines  in  this  field  and  is  of  historic 
interest.  It  was  opened  in  1860  by  J.  0.  Watson,  Sr., 
and  Ex-Governor  A.  B.  Fleming.  The  mine  workings 
are  quite  extensive  and  lie  under  the  residential  por- 
tion of  Fairmont.  The  mine  has  not  been  worked  for 
a  number  of  years  but  is  not  permanently  abandoned 
as  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  coal  still  available. 
The  electric  power  plant  at  Mine  38  of  the  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.  was  likewise  destroyed  by  fire  with  a 
loss  of  $10,000.  A  part  of  the  Jamison  Coal  and  Coke 
Co.'s  plant  at  Mine  7  was  destroyed.  Within  the  mines 
there  has  occurred  two  or  three  small  fires,  among 
them  quite  a  stubborn  one  within  Mine  21  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.     This  required  hard  and  con- 
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tinuous  work  for  several  days  before  it  was  con- 
trolled. 

Safety  and  welfare  work  have  received  continued 
attention.  The  most  notable  feature  in  this  direction 
was  establishment  by  the  State  Mining  Department 
of  a  rescue  station  at  Fairmont. 

An  estimate  of  production  of  the  region  is  always 
difficult  to  make  owing  to  the  many  local  factors  that 
affect  it.  Ten  and  one-half  million  tons  is  probably  a 
fair  estimate  for  1919.  This  figure  is  about  20  per 
cent  less  than  the  output  of  1918.  The  reduction  in 
tonnage  was  due  to  several  causes.  The  November 
strike,  of  course,  diminished  the  possible  output  but 
the  weekly  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  show 
that  the  total  time  lost  (not  including  the  strike 
period)  ranged  from  20  to  60  per  cent.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  year  a  large  part  of  this  loss  was 
charged  against  "No  Market."  However,  though  as 
much  as  60  per  cent  is  at  times  charged  to  this  cause 
there  is  no  point  where  the  charge  of  "Car  Shortage" 
entirely  disappears  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of 
time  to  be  noticeable. 

Car   Shortage    Is    Keenly    Felt 

In  other  words,  there  was  practically  never  a  time 
when  sufficient  cars  were  on  hand  to  load  the  booked 
orders.  The  charge  against  "Car  Shortage"  steadily 
increased  during  the  year  as  that  against  "No  Market" 
disappeared.  The  charge  against  "Labor  Shortage"  is 
small,  as  is  the  charge  against  "Mine  Disability"  while 
there  is  practically  nothing  to  charge  against 
"Strikes"  other  than  during  the  November  period. 
Culled  and  sifted  the  report  harks  back  to  the  same 
old  proposition  of  no  cars. 

Early  in  the  year  there  was  undoubtedly  some 
improvement  in  the  car  situation,  due  more  to  lack 
of  demand  than  anj'thing  else,  but  when  the  demand 
increased  the  situation  immediately  became  acute 
again.  Because  of  this  feature  there  was  in  reality 
no  labor  shortage  and  the  labor  available  could  not 
work  full  time.     Operators  made  constant  effort  to 


keep  the  men  busy,  but  in  spite  of  the  best  they  could, 
do,  there  was  a  continuous  movement  of  men  from 
place  to  place.  This  situation  has  been  unsatisfactory 
since  shifting  labor  brings  many  other  problems  in  its 
wake. 

It  appears  then  that  the  tonnage  decrease  has  arisen 
more  from  car  shortage  than  from  all  other  causes 
combined  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  tonnage 
would  have  increased  over  that  of  1918  had  cars  been 
available  for  shipment. 


CIRCULATING  PUMP  UNITS  AND  CONDENSERS  AT 
RIVESVILLE,  W.  VA. 

The  coke  tonnage  for  the  year  decreased  under  the 
previous  year  probably  60  per  cent,  largely  because  of 
price.  It  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  proven  that 
northern  West  Virginia  operators  do  not  care  to  make 
coke  unless  under  special  inducements  and  it  appears 
that  about  the  only  special  inducement  that  is  presented 
is  an  abnormal  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shipment  of  coal  to  lake 
ports  increased  about  one-fifth  over  that  of  last  year 
and  the  total  shipments  for  1919  will  run  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  million  tons. 
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Miners  and  Operators  Meet  With 
Coal  Commission 

Formal  presentation  of  the  miners'  side  of  the  coal 
controversy  as  well  as  the  personal  attitude  of  the  miners' 
representatives  makes  it  increasingly  clear  that  everything 
possible  is  being  done  to  forward  the  nationalization  plan. 
It  is  very  clear  that  mines  in  a  competing  position  cannot 
meet  the  demands  of  labor  without  pooling,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized that  there  can  be  no  extensive  pooling-  without  nation- 
alization of  the  coal  mines. 

The  representatives  of  the  miners,  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  make  a  ruling,  have  taken  fi-om  their 
graveyards  all  their  lost  causes  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years  and  have  laid  them  before  the  commission. 

The  operators  have  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  award  of 
the  commission  with  one  reservation:  that  they  will  not 
be  bound  by  any  decision  of  the  commission  which  may 
fix  prices  beyond  the  duration  of  the  Lever  Law.  Many 
fear  that  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  field  place 
themselves  in  a  position  where  nationalization  will  furnish 
the  only  means  whereby  the  award  of  the  commission  can 
be  carried  into  effect. 

Philip  H.  Penna  of  Indiana,  representing  the  entire 
group  of  bituminous  operators,  created  a  most  favorable 
impression  on  the  commission  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
met  the  claims  advanced  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  Mr.  Penna  made  a  formal  request  of  the 
commission  that  it  ask  Congress  to  enact  necessary  laws 
to  require  certain  qualifications  of  those  who  enter  into 
collective  bargaining  so  as  to  make  both  parties  responsible 
to  a  contract. 

At  Tuesday's  hearings  Ralph  Crews,  counsel  for  the  opera- 
tors, submitted  a  statement  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  make 
their  acceptance  of  the  commission's  award  in  any  manner 
contingent  upon  the  answers  to  the  questions  which  were 
submitted  at  the  initial  hearing.  He  explained  that  since 
the  operators  have  the  best  of  legal  advisors,  that  they 
may  not  lawfully  be  parties  to  any  arrangement  by  which 
the  price  of  coal  is  fixed  beyond  the  date  on  which  the 
Lever  Law  expires. 

Operators  Want  Decision  To  Bind  Both  Sides 

He  said  that  the  operators  were  willing  to  submit  all 
other  matters  in  respect  to  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal 
with  the  understanding  that  the  award  of  the  commission 
is  to  embrace  a  decision  upon  all  such  matters,  "binding 
upon  the  miners  and  operators,  and  shall,  in  and  of  itself, 
constitute  the  final  contract  between  the  miners  and  opera- 
tors for  such  period  of  time  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
commission."  Beyond  the  reservation  which  applies  solely 
to  the  price  of  coal  Mr.  Crews  stated  that  there  is  no 
thought  of  any  other  reservation. 

At  that  point  of  the  proceedings  John  L.  Lewis,  the 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  interposed  to  say: 
"I  trust  that  a  record  is  not  being  made  that  may  be  used 
subsequently  to  prevent  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  to 
meet  in  joint  conference,  and  write  into  the  agreement  the 
basis  of  the  commission's  award."  This  objection  was  met 
to  his  satisfaction,  however,  when  Chairman  Robinson  said: 
"I  may  say  that  the  chairman's  thought  of  that  is,  that 
in  reply  to  the  chairman's  question,  as  to  whether  the 
record  is  completely  open  on  that  subject  that  it  is  for 
the  commission  to  decide  and  Mr.  Crew's  reply  was  that 


it  is  for  the  commission  to  decide.     I  am  wondering  if  that 
would  clear  the  record   sufticiently." 

Mr.  Lewis  in  his  opening  argument  for  the  miners  sub- 
mitted all  the  demands  which  had  been  made  at  Cleveland, 
and  in  addition  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  by  the 
district  presidents  of  all  the  minor  grievances  which  have 
been  subject  of  the  negotiation  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  He  declared  that  the  miners  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  being  restored  to  their  pre-war  status  as  wage 
and  working  conditions  at  that  time,  he  declared,  were  far 
from  ideal  and  he  urged  that  no  decision  be  made  on  a 
mere  comparison  of  living  costs  now  with  living  costs  in 
1913.  "We  are  placing  the  rights  of  humanity,  carrying 
with  them  the  joys  of  life  and  the  pains  of  death,  along- 
side the  property  right  of  those  who  are  operating  the 
mines.  We  are  mindful  of  the  rights  of  capital  to  earn 
a  proper  income  upon  its  investment  but  we  say  to  you 
that  humanity  has  a  prior  i-ight  of  consideration  and  society 
owes  an  obligation  to  the  men  who  toil  in  the  mines." 

Short  Day,  Weekly  Pay,  No  Strike  Penalties 

While  Mr.  Lewis  declared  that  there  should  be  a  shorter 
working  day  so  that  the  miner  would  not  be  held  in  the 
fetid  atmosphere  of  underground  workings,  his  principal 
argument  for  shorter  hcurs  was  based  on  the  desirability 
of  continuity  of  employment  rather  than  there  being  work 
on  an  average  of  30  hours  per  week.  Even  President  Lewis 
in  his  generalization  took  up  such  details  as  a  weekly 
pay  day,  and  he  made  one  of  the  features  of  his  presenta- 
tion the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  automatic  penalty 
clause. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument,  William  Green  declared 
that  the  operators  are  committed  to  this  arbitration  be- 
cause at  the  last  joint  canference  held  between  the  miners 
and  operators  in  Washington  before  the  strike,  Mr.  Penna 
had  moved  that  there  be  a  tribunal  created  by  an  equal 
number  of  the  miners'  representatives,  coal  operators,  and 
an  equal  number  representing  the  public,  to  whom  all  of 
these  differences  shall  be  referred,  and  that  we  agree  to 
accept  the  result,  to  constitute  a  contract  effective  until 
March  21,  1922. 

Much  of  Mr.  Green's  presentation  looked  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  that  the  annual  wage  of  the  coal 
miners  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  decent  family  budget. 
He  urged  the  commission  to  go  most  exhaustively  into  the 
matter  of  the  profits  of  the  coal  operators.  He  declared 
the  Government  prices  had  been  so  fixed  that  the  high-cost 
mines  could  make  such  a  profit  as  to  stimulate  great  pro- 
duction. He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  public  would 
be  surprised  when  they  learned  the  truth  about  the  enor- 
mous profits  which  have  been  made  by  the  mines  with  low 
costs. 

In  summing  up  his  argument  Mr.  Green  declared  that 
"the  miner  is  not  a  machine  to  be  laid  upon  the  shelf  when 
there  is  no  work  for  the  machine  to  do  and  taken  off  the 
shelf  and  used  when  there  is  work  to  do.  The  human  equa- 
tion must  be  considered  and  consideration  must  be  given 
the  family  budget  for  the  year.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
hazard  of  the  industry." 

Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  western  Pennsylvania 
district,  presented  the  specific  claims  of  the  miners  in  that 
district;  payment  for  the  removal  of  slate  and  bone  coal; 
differentials  between  the  thick  and  thin  vein  portions  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district;  furnishnient  of  electric  cap  safety  lamps 
and  permissible  explosives  and  the  relief  of  the  miner  from 
the  pushing  of  mine  cars. 
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John  Moovo  presontod  the  specialized  jrvievances  for  the 
Ohio  mine  workers,  Kdward  Stewart  made  the  arjrument 
for  Indiana  miners,  and  Frank  Farrinpton  fur  the  Illinois 
workers.  Mr.  Stewart  made  a  particular  point  of  the  fact 
that  the  Indiana  operators  have  not  complied  with  the  law 
in  that  state  providing  for  a  weekly  pay  day.  He  also 
contended  that  the  14  per  cent  increase  should  apply  on 
the  rate  that  the  men  were  receiving  including  the  bonuses. 

Mr.  Farrington  was  particularly  caustic  in  his  comment 
on  the  publication  of  the  statement  that  political  rivalry 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Lewis  had  much  to  do  with  the 
calling  of  the  strike.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
publication  of  that  article  prompted  the  Government  to 
attempt  to  meet  the  strike  by  injunction.  He  said  it  was 
an  effort  to  capitalize  the  woes  of  the  miners  of  America. 

Mr.  Farrington's  idea  of  Dr.  Garfield's  methods  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  11  per  cent  increase  was  expressed  to  the  com- 
mission as  follows:  "Dr.  Garfield  predicated  his  opinion 
upon  some  academic  theory  unknown  to  anyone  but  him- 
self. I  assume  it  is  the  means  they  apply  to  mining  coal 
at  Williams  College.  At  least  I  never  heard  of  the  rule 
being  applied  to  mining  anywhere  else.  He  accepted  Sec- 
retary Wilson's  figures  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  living 
had  increased  79  per  cent,  and  in  order  to  meet  that 
increase  the  miners  were  entitled  to  14  per  cent  more  in 
wages.  This  was  an  implication  that  they  already  had 
received,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  an  aggregate  in- 
crease of  65  per  cent. 

Cannot  Solve  "What  a  Day's  Work  Is  Worth" 

All  of  the  representatives  of  the  districts  submitted 
extensive  statistical  compilations,  showing  cost  of  living 
and  various  deductions  to  wages.  Mr.  Crews,  after  listening 
to  the  mass  of  detail  which  had  been  laid  before  the  com- 
mission by  the  representatives  of  the  districts,  made  this 
statement  to  the  commission :  "In  my  judgment  you  must 
deal  with  the  situation  as  a  whole  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  these  many  years  of  bargaining,  or  sit  here 
reconciled  to  deal  with  this  industry  for  months  and  months 
to  come.  A  gentleman  said  yesterday,  with  deep  feeling, 
'Why  should  a  man  spend  25  per  cent  of  his  time  moving 
slate  for  nothing?'    He  should  not. 

"No  operator  contends  that  a  man  should  go  down  into 
the  earth  and  move  slate  for  nothing.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
that  statement  as  it  was  made  would  make  some  impression 
upon  you,  gentlemen,  as  an  isolated  fact.  How  are  you 
going  to  deal  with  it? — What  is  involved? — Under  what 
conditions  does  that  man  w-ork? — What  is  the  wage  scale? — 
How  is  it  arrived  at? — Were  the  conditions  under  which 
he  works  taken  into  account  when  his  wage  scale  was 
fixed? 

"It  cannot  be  that  those  men  expect  this  commission 
to  take  up  and  dispose  fairly  of  all  those  matters,  picked 
out  for  purposes  of  presentation  from  the  general  mass 
of  events.  The  whole  issue  before  this  commission  is  the 
wage  scale  and  when  you  reach  a  conclusion  upon  the  wage 
scale  that  is  fair  and  just,  it  absorbs  and  disposes  of  all 
these  matters." 

The  refutation  of  the  more  detailed  claims  of  the  miners 
was  left  to  Mr.  Penna  and  he  declared  that  he  was  in 
entire  accord  with  the  miners  on  most  of  the  points  which 
they  have  made.  "It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  nation," 
he  said,  "when  people  reach  a  state  of  contentment  with 
the  position  in  which  they  find  themselves,"  so  that  he 
regards  it  as  quite  proper  that  the  miners  should  object 
to  going  back  to  1913  conditions. 

He  also  stated  that  he  is  in  accord  with  the  demand  that 
the  industry  be  made  safe  and  sanitary,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  there  are  men  among  the  coal  operators  who  recog- 
nize the  human  equation.  He  said  the  miners  were  not 
sincere  in  their  demand  for  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  wages, 
but  there  is  no  need  of  discussing  that  question  because  the 
commission  will  be  influenced  by  data  presented,  i-ather  than 
claims  made. 

He  declared  that  coal  miners  in  the  Central  Competitive 
field  maintain  a  standard  of  living  that  becomes  American 
citizenship,  and  that  this  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
they    receive    a    sufficient    wage.       Miners    do    not    live    in 


.squalor.  "They  do  not  require  the  sympathy  of  anybody. 
They  are  a  class  of  men  who  stand  erect  with  confidence 
in  their  own  manhood;  they  maintain  good  homes,  homes 
that  they  own;  their  children  go  to  schools  and  colleges; 
they  are  educating  their  children  and  they  are  living  in 
comparative  comfort.  There  is  not  a  mining  community 
anywhere  in  this  country  where  this  does  not  prevail. 

"The  time  has  gone  when  employers  of  labor  can  oppose 
labor  unionism.  The  right  of  the  laboring  man  and  woman 
to  unionize  is  just  as  sacre<l,  and  just  as  compelling  as  the 
right  of  the  employer  to  unionize,  either  to  unite  as  persons 
or  as  individuals   in  a  corporation. 

"The  laboring  people  of  this  nation  are  going  to  unionize 
themselves.  They  cannot  defend  their  interests  individ- 
ually. With  unions  there  come  contracts  which  are  of  no 
avail,  except  when  supported  by  an  organization,  and 
enough  responsibility  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  contract. 

"The  mine  workers  come  and  ask  that  the  automatic 
penalty  clause  be  taken  out.  The  only  semblance  of  lia- 
bility with  which  they  have  had  to  contend — the  only  sug- 
gestion of  responsibility  that  they  have  accepted — to  be 
bound  by  contract  provisions  is  this  fining  system,  and  they 
come  now  and  ask  that  they  be  relieved  of  it." 

Mr.  Penna  explained  that  much  of  the  good  effect  that 
could  have  been  obtained  from  this  provision  had  been  lost 
due  to  laxity  in  its  enforcement.  He  asked  that  instead  of 
removing  this  safeguard  the  commission  make  it  stronger. 
The  check-off  system  came  in  for  vigorous  denunciation 
in  Penna's  remarks.  "The  coal  operators  are  desirous  of 
abolishing,  once  and  for  all,  this  check-off  system.  It  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  mine  workers 
to  unionize  their  forces  to  enforce  contracts  but  since  the. 
very  purpose  for  which  the  institution  was  created  has 
failed  there  is  no  necessity  longer  for  the  system. 

It  imposes  burdens  upon  the  operators  for  which  there 
is  no  economic  justification  and  it  is  unjust  to  many  em- 
ployees of  the  operators."  The  commission  w^as  asked  by 
Mr.  Penna  to  cover  in  its  findings  the  matters  of  including 
house  rent  and  household  coal  in  contracts.  He  opposed 
this  system  as  it  is  a  source  of  irritation  and  a  species 
of  paternalism  which  should  be  abolished. 

Particular  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  making 
the  national  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the 
national  organization  responsible  for  enforcing  the  terms 
of  contracts  in  the  various  districts.  He  explained  that  the 
national  officers  are  not  obligated  to  enforce  contracts  except 
as  to  violations  between  districts  but  not  within  the 
districts. 

Union  Opposes  New  Machines  and  Time  Clocks 

With  reference  to  yardage  and  the  differential  in  machine 
mining  Mr.  Penna  said  among  other  things:  "The  idea  is 
that  the  mine  workers  should  receive  the  benefit  from  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  the  operator  being  allowed  only 
a  profit  on  the  investment.  Pursuing  this  policy  we  have 
been  prevented  from  introducing  other  machines. 

"Other  machines  have  been  developed  that  will  cut  a 
great  deal  more  coal  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  cheaper. 
We  have  not  been  permitted  to  try  them."  The  necessity 
of  installing  time  clocks  in  the  mine  and  for  the  use  of 
the  surface  workers  was  another  point  made  by  Mr.  Penna. 
"It  seems  almost  unbelievable,  that  in  a  great  industry  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  complications  and  dangers  as  the 
coal  industry,  there  is  now  no  system  by  which  actual  work- 
ing time  of  the  miners  can  be  determined.  We  have  been 
interfered  with  in  the  installment  of  such  devices.  The 
right  of  the  owners  of  property  is  questioned  as  to  its 
control,  except  as  provided  in  our  contract." 

Mr.  Penna  criticized  the  representatives  of  the  different 
districts  for  bringing  several  of  the  grievances  here  when 
they  fully  understand  that  these  changes  would  have  been 
made  but  for  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  interstate 
agreement. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Penna  took  issue  with  the  statement 
that  the  wages  of  the  miners  were  too  low  in  igi.'J.  He 
asserted  that  there  were  no  wages  paid  by  other  industries 
in  the  same  region  which  were  as  high  as  those  paid  at 
coal  mines. 
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Hines  Savs  Coal  Strike  Cut  Down 
Rail  Earnings 

As  indicated  a  few  days  ago,  says  a  statement  issued 
last  week  by  Director-General  Hines,  the  operating  re- 
sults for  November  were  very  seriously  affected  by  the 
coal  strike.  Detailed  statistics  of  the  operating  results 
for  the  month  of  November  have  now  become  available 
for  practically  all  of  the  Class  1  railroads  and  large 
terminal  companies  in  federal  operation. 

These  results  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  net  operat- 
ing income  for  the  month  of  November  from  the  opera- 
tion of  these  properties  of  $22,000,000,  which  represents 
a  loss  of  $53,000,000  to  the  government,  after  allowing 
one-twelfth  of  the  annual  rental,  or  $61,000,000,  on  the 
basis  of  the  net  operating  income  earned  during  the 
average  November  of  the  test  period. 


Philadelphia   Retailers   Protest 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association  ad- 
dressed the  Attorney-General  on  Dec.  24  protesting 
against  the  imposition  of  a  retroactive  price  agreement 
which  might  be  arrived  at  by  the  President's  Coal  Com- 
mission, upon  the  retail  coal  trade.  The  letter  explained 
the  inability  of  the  retailer  to  bill  back  upon  his  large 
number  of  small  consumers  for  an  additional  amount 
to  cover  a  retroactive  increase  in  the  mine  price,  and 
protested  against  this  practical  imposition  upon  the 
retail  coal  merchants  of  the  entire  burden  of  increase  to 
cover  a  further  wage  advance. 

The  association  stated  further  that  the  only  remedy 
is  the  removal  of  retail  price  restrictions.  The  letter 
to  the  Attorney-General  has  also  been  put  before  the 
President's  Coal  Commission,  and  the  association  shall 
probably  be  called  upon  later  for  more  details. 


Bureau  of  Standards  Test  Track  and 
Mine  Scales 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  three  sets  of  railroad  track  scale  testing 
equipment.  Car  No.  1  operated  during  the  past  month 
in  Tennessee,  Penn.sylvania,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, testing  three  industry  and  one  master  scales. 

The  work  included  a  special  investigation  upon  a  new 
grain  hopper  scale  at  Altoona,  Pa.  Equipment  No.  2 
operated  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah, 
and  Colorado,  testing  18  railroad-owned  scales  and  10 
industry  scales.  Equipment  No.  3  covered  the  States  of 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  and  made  tests  on  27  railroad- 
owned  scales  and  one  industry  scale. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  coal  mining 
districts,  due  to  the  recent  strike  and  also  to  unfavor- 
able weather  and  bad  roads,  the  Bureau's  mine  scale 
testing  equipments  were  not  in  use  during  December. 


Refuses  to  Take  Up  Harris'  Coal  Corporation 

Teix  Resolution 

Senator  Harris,  of  Georgia,  author  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  247)  requesting  information  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  relative  to  income  and  profits  tax 
returns  of  coal  corporations,  made  an  unsuccessful  effort 
in  the  Senate  last  Friday  to  call  up  his  resolution  for 
consideration.  Objection  was  made  by  Senator  Smoot, 
of  Utah,  and  the  resolution,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, went  over  without  action. 


Britain  Permits  Coal  Exports  Under 

General  License 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  last  week  announced  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  decentralization  of  coal  export  con- 
trol, an  open  general  license  had  been  issued,  effective 
Jan.  1,  permitting  the  export  of  coal,  coke  and  manu- 
factured fuel  to  all  foreign  destinations,  except  Russia, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Austria,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  previous  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
of  Coal  Mines,  and  subject  to  shipment  being  made  in 
a  vessel  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
and  Excise. 


President  Asked  to  Enlarge  Coal  Commission 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  New  York  City  states 
that  representatives  of  five  groups  of  public  utilities  in 
Indiana  have  petitioned  President  Wilson  to  enlage 
the  Coal  Commission  by  increasing  the  public's  rep- 
resentation. 


Tariff  Commission  Studying  Coal 

The  Weekly  Digest  reports  that  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  making  special  studies  of  certain  commodi- 
ties now  on  the  free  list  relating,  among  other  things, 
to  coal,  including  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
When  completed  and  published  the  report  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  its  consideration,  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  tariff  legislation. 


Recovery  in  British  Output  of  Coal 

Trade  Commissioner  Leonard  B.  Gary  states,  in 
Commerce  Reports,  that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
recovery  in  the  output  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  since 
the  railway  strike,  which  ended  on  Oct.  5.  For  the 
last  week  of  that  strike  the  figures  were  2,871,610  long 
tons;  for  the  following  week,  4,076,862  tons;  for  the 
week  ended  Oct.  18.  4,727,465  tons;  and  for  the  week 
ended  Oct.  25,  4,761,037  tons. 
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Our  Vanished  Thrift 

MANY  WERE  the  gratulations,  during  the  war,  on 
the  growth  of  frugality.  "Baby-bond"  holders,  we 
were  told,  were  being  created  by  the  millions.  Hence- 
forth we  would  be  a  frugal  nation.  Every  man  would 
have  a  nest  egg,  every  one  a  reserve  for  the  rainy 
day.  Instead  it  may  be  wondered  if  the  Liberty  Bond 
purchases  did  not  have  an  unfortunate  effect.  Bought 
by  the  infrugal,  as  well  as  by  the  frugal,  they  were 
sold  in  numbers  after  the  war  for  the  purchase  of 
luxuries  hitherto  unattainable.  This  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  living  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  all  standards. 

We  are  suffering  today  from  the  boost  thus  given 
to  luxury.  Silk  shirts  and  hosierj',  fur  coats,  talking 
machines  and  automobiles  were  purchased  or  partly  pur- 
chased by  parting  with  Liberty  Bonds  (often  as  low  as 
30  points  below  par).  The  difficulties  in  completing 
payments,  in  keeping  the  pace  set  or  in  running  or 
maintaining  in  condition  the  luxuries  thus  bought  made 
a  high  wage  more  than  ever  necessary.  The  spenders 
were  continually  being  augmented  in  number.  When 
one  bought  the  others  had  to  buy.  People  can  go  with- 
out food  but  they  cannot  afford  to  be  out  of  style.  Fru- 
gality was  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  hope  of  those  who 
saw  in  Liberty  Bonds  a  chance  to  make  the  public  thrifty 
faded  with  the  armistice.  The  Liberty  Bonds  after 
the  war  acted  only  like  a  delayed  pay  day  or  a  period 
of  detention  in  a  lumber  camp  far  removed  from  oppor- 
tunities for  expenditure.  They  caused  a  wild  era  of 
spending  when  the  chance  to  spend  came  and  when  all 
was   spent  came  the  bitter  period   of  dissatisfaction. 

The  public  would  duplicate  the  orgy  of  spending  but 
refuses  to  prepare  therefor  by  a  period  of  saving.  The 
discontent  is  natural  but  inexcusable;  the  return  to 
the  old  standards  forced  irrevocably  by  our  production 
capacity  will  be  long  and  difficult.  The  return  from  silk 
to  cotton  must  be  indeed  made  =ocn,  but  the  road  is  long 
and  exceedingly  hard  to  travel. 


Seasonal  Differential  in  Coal  Freights 

A  NY  differential  in  coal  freights  between  winter  and 
l\.  summer,  such  as  is  now  quite  generally  being  advo- 
cated by  authorities  in  the  coal  and  railroad  industries 
and  elsewhere,  would  doubtless  be  greater  on  long- 
distance transportation  than  on  that  nearer  home.  The 
differential  would  therefore  act  most  markedly  on  the 
proportion  of  the  freight  service  involving  longer  hauls. 
Such  a  difference  in  rates  would  result  in  concentrating 
the  long  hauls  to  the  summer  and  the  short  hauls  to 
the  winter.  The  railroad  lines  might  well  have  less 
to  do  in  the  frigid  than  in  the  balmy  months  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  tonnage  produced  could  be  equal  the 
year  round  (or  even  greater  in  the  summer  as  is  often 
the  case  in  the  anthracite  region),  and  the  transporta- 
tion needed  in  the  winter  would  be  greatly  reduced  per 
ton  delivered. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  even  today 


without  any  differential  the  consumers  furthest  away 
from  the  source  of  supply  buy  first.  In  the  more  dis- 
tant cities  there  was  little  trouble  during  the  present 
strike  but  the  consumers  in  the  coal  fields  had  let  their 
opportunities  slip  and  were  without  coal.  The  more 
remote  municipalities  do,  out  of  fear,  what  they  cannot 
be  induced  to  do  by  frugality.  They  know  that  winter 
brings  snowbound  railroads,  storm-staid  boats  and 
frozen  rivers.  It  also  brings  frozen  coal,  emljargoea 
and  much  uncertainty.  Thus  all  the  distant  points 
bought  coal  while  the  nearby  cities  failed  to  do  so  and 
suffered  from  this  lack  of  prescience. 

That  being  so,  it  passes  understanding  how  railroad 
cars  have  been  so  hard  to  obtain  since  the  strike  was 
concluded,  seeing  that  they  had  been  quite  largely 
directed  into  idle  coal  fields  or  areas  nearby.  Surely 
when  the  coal  mines  reopened  these  cars  were  handy 
for  distribution,  though  the  non-union  fields  might  be 
bereft.  Only  one  thing  explains  the  car  shortage  that 
followed  the  strike  and  that  is  that  car  shortages  are 
now  almost  the  normal  condition  and  will  threaten 
industry  at  all  times  except  when  business  is  bad.  Year 
by  year  we  approach  the  time  when  the  coal  used  by 
the  country  will  be  determined  not  by  our  consumptive 
abilities  but  by  our  railroad  facilities,  just  as  now  the 
main  reason  for  short  shipments  to  Europe  rests  not 
so  much  in  an  inadequate  merchant  marine  as  in  a 
shortage  of  coal-loading  facilities.  It  is  said  that  while 
boats  might  be  had  to  transport  in  excess  of  25,000,000 
tons  per  annum  there  are  no  docks  to  take  care  of  any 
larger  tonnage. 

Thus  it  is  that,  as  we  grow  older,  our  power  to 
supply  ourselves  with  food  and  with  fuel  is  now  no 
longer  conditioned  by  the  spread  of  both  before  us 
but  by  the  rapidity  with  which  our  palsied  arm  of 
transportation  can  perform  the  journey  between  the 
table  and  the  mouth.  In  short  we  may  starve  in  sight 
of  plenty  as  enfeebled  and  fcTrsaken  persons  have  some- 
times been  known  to  do. 


Of  All  Unwise  Boastings 

UNHAPPY  are  the  boasters.  Most  of  us  have  sat 
under  banquet  orators  and  heard  them  tell  how 
coal  was  the  master,  coal  was  the  king,  that  the  United 
States  could  not  do  without  fuel.  We  have  cheered 
them  to  the  echo,  for  we  delight  to  be  important.  Now 
we  know  that  our  sorrows  all  are  bound  up  with  that 
importance.  Like  the  hard-working  drab  old  maid  of 
the  family  we  have  been  so  egregiously  important  that 
we  are  now  held  to  a  sterner  course  of  action  than  is 
demanded  of  our  more  frivolous  sisters. 

In  the  past  week  a  correspondent  wrote  Coal  Age 
that  the  industry  had  gained  by  the  strike,  for  every- 
one now  recognized  what  coal  meant  to  the  nation. 
Alas!  it  is  an  irony  of  our  importance  that  we  are 
made  to  serve.  The  public  relies  on  us  It  cannot 
spend  the  time  to  inquire  into  other  and  less  needful 
industries,  to  fetter  and  control  them,  to  condemn  and 
to  berate  them,  but  us  it  must  find  time  to  coerce. 

The  railroads  were  tied  to  the  plow  because  they 
were  found  useful  and  serviceable.  Across  their  broad 
backs  were  laid  the  whips  of  regulation.  Not  because 
they  watered  their  stocks  were  they  punished  and 
destroyed.  Many  luxury  industries  made  larger  profits 
and  paid  bigger  dividends,  and  they  escaped  even 
mvestigation.  But  they  were  not  important.  If  only 
the  coal  industrj'  were  the  least  necessary,  a  malingerer 
in  the  field  of  production,  something  we  could  do  as 
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well  without,  there  would  not  be  so  many  laws  written 
for  our  admonishment,  so  many  boards  created  for  our 
control.  May  the  public  forget  the  importance  of  the 
public  utilities  and  give  them  the  freedom  they  accord 
so  readily  to  other  industries — that  freedom  that  has 
made  the  non-essential  industries  expand  so  luxuriantly 
and  develop  so  astoundingly. 


Rights  of  the  Public 

FEARSOME  indeed  is  the  individual  who  dares  ques- 
tion the  rights  or  doubt  the  right  purposes  of  the 
public.  Is  not  the  purpose  of  all  government  to  protect 
the  public  interest  and  is  it  not  necessary  to  have  faith, 
a  blind  faith,  in  that  public  that  must  in  the  end 
make  our  laws?  However,  it  would  appear  that  much 
good  oratory  has  been  wasted  in  making  out  a  good  case 
for  the  public  as  against  the  individiial. 

Looking  back  in  the  laws  of  earlier  days  it  may  be 
seen  that  it  was  usually  found  more  necessary  to 
protect  the  individual  than  the  public.  When  a  man 
was  tried  for  treason,  the  most  abhorrent  of  crimes, 
the  British  law  gave  counsel  the  right  to  make  thirty- 
five  peremptory  challenges,  whereas  the  public  (in  its 
phraseology  termed  "the  crown")  was  not  allowed  to 
challenge  a  single  witness  without  giving  to  the  judge 
a  satisfactoi-y  cause  for  such  a  challenge.  In  criminal 
cases  in  our  own  land  the  accused  is  given  more  peremp- 
tory challenges  than  the  accuser  in  some  jurisdictions. 

The  logic  for  these  provisions  is  clear.  The  public 
has  a  large  interest  in  the  suppression  of  treasonable 
and  criminal  persons  but  the  country  will  go  on  in  rea- 
sonably comfortable  conditions  even  though  the  criminal 
escapes  unconvicted,  whereas  the  accused  if  condemned 
will  lose  his  life  or  his  liberty,  about  all  that  he  has. 

A  similar  condition  exists  when  questions  regarding 
an  industry  are  at  issue.  -If  the  producing  or  operating 
company  is  given  conditions  which  make  operation 
impossible  it  will  be  obliged  to  close  down.  Under 
those  circumstances  the  whole  investment  will  be  lost, 
for,  to  particularize,  the  mine  that  produces  coal  at 
a  loss  is  worth  nothing  except  as  a  futurity.  So  long 
as  the  price  is  too  low  the  property  has  no  real  but  only 
a  potential  value. 

The  mine  worker  who  gets  an  unfair  wage  is  injured 
by  the  amount  that  the  wage  is  unfair.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  increase  in  the  wage  rate  conceded  by  the  Coal- 
Strike  Settlement  Commission  is  such  that  25c.  per 
ton  will  just  rover  the  increase.  On  500,000,000 
tons  per  annum  that  would  mean  an  increased  cost 
to  the  nation  of  $125,000,000,  or,  roughly,  $1  per  person 
a  year.  The  public  is  terribly  wrought  up  about  that 
dollar,  strange  to  say. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  the  mine  workers  of 
whom  there  are  600,000?  About  $200  per  year.  And 
what  to  the  operator?  All  or  nearly  all  he  is  making 
and  almost  all  he  has  already  made,  for  what  he  has  in- 
vested is  depreciated  if  the  price  paid  is  not  right.  It  is 
clear  that  the  mine  operator,  mine  worker  and  public 
have  a  very  different  interest  in  the  issue.  The  public 
really  cares  little,  the  mine  worker  more  and  the  mine 
operator  most.  For  this  reason  the  interest  of  the  last 
looms  largest  and  the  public  being  only  one  of  the  par- 
ties at  interest  is  not  entitled  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the 
justice  of  its  claims 

LiCt  the  matter  be  illustrated  in  another  way.  The 
railroads  cost  the  public  ten  cents  per  day  for  each 
man,  woman   and  child   in   the  country.     A   slight   in- 


crease above  that  would  not  be  seriously  felt  by  any 
one  but  it  would  put  life  and  vigor  into  the  railroads. 

The  public  as  a  whole  is  too  often  not  inclined  to 
be  fair.  It  is  a  party  at  interest  as  is  the  particular 
industry  being  tried.  Owing  to  its  bias  it  has  made 
decision  that  have  ruined  the  railroads  and  the  traction 
lines.  So  far  it  has  been  more  considerate  of  the  farm- 
ers, the  coal  companies  and  the  packing  trades,  but  the 
elements  of  injustice  which  have  injured  two  basal  indus- 
tries exist  to  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  others. 

It  is  important  that  the  mine  workers  shall  get 
nothing  more  than  justice,  for  it  would  be  demoralizing 
if  by  a  combine  in  flagrant  restraint  of  trade,  pursued 
almost  to  the  point  of  demoralizing  the  country,  the 
mine  workers  were  to  acquire  anything  larger  than 
what  is  just. 

We  cannot  regret  that  the  public  is  not  more  largely 
represented  on  the  commission.  The  commissioners  will 
doubtless  decide  that  they  will  base  their  agreements  on 
certain  premises  the  nature  of  which  they  will  probably 
set  forth  at  length. 

If  the  public  does  not  approve  of  those  premises  it 
will  not  matter  if  there  are  three  or  thirty  on  the 
commission.  There  are  few  questions  of  fact.  The 
inquiry  is  really  as  to  the  economic  basis  on  which 
the  decision  shall  be  determined. 

If  the  basis  of  the  award  is  presented  forcibly  the 
public  will  be  impressed;  if  not  the  public  will  see 
nothing  but  its  selfish  present  advantage.  It  will 
recognize  only  that  it  has  to  buy  coal  whether  it 
will  or  not  and  that  it  finds  it  hard  to  raise  the  money 
to  pay  for  it  and  without  further  inquiry  will  con- 
demn the  commission,  large  or  small. 

It  will  be  well  if  when  the  commission  registers  its 
decision  it  lays  down  some  homely  words  of  wisdom  that 
will  lend  strength  in  the  settlement  of  other  disputes  of 
like  nature  to  this. 


How  the  Coal  Strike 
Starved  the  Copper  Miners 

The  copper  miners  have  been  working  very 
irregularly  during  the  past  year,  much  more  ir- 
regularly than  the  coal  miners.  When  the  coal 
strike  came,  it  shut  down  the  copper  works  at 
Butte.    Says  the  New  Yorl(^  Times  oi  Jan.  11: 

"The  copper  mines  were  shut  down  during 
the  coal  strike,  and  such  miners  as  could  get 
away,  including  many  of  the  best  of  them,  had 
left  the  place.  Families  that  stayed  during 
the  period  of  idleness  furnished  destitution 
cases  by  the  hundreds. 

"  The  city  and  the  Salvation  Army  did  what 
they  could  in  the  way  of  relief  of  the  many 
cellar  tenement  families  very  near  the  starva- 
tion stage,  and  even  nearer  to  freezing — for 
this  non-employment  and  coal  shortage  and 
the  blizzard  with  subsequent  way-below-zero 
weather  all  came  together. 

"The  copper  company  also  did  relief  work. 
But  all  the  agencies  together  were  no  match 
for  the  destitution.  The  head  of  the  Salvation 
Army  told  me  that  if  the  thing  lasted  much 
longer  the  grocers  would  cut  off  credit  and  the 
town  would  starve.  But  the  gradual  reopen 
ing  of  the  copper  mines  after  the  ending  of  the 
coal  strike  staved  off  the  calamity." 
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Electric  Mine  Haulage 

Letter  No.  2— The  difficulty  cited  by  Charles  F.  Sher- 
man, Coal  Age,  Nov.  27,  p.  861,  regarding  the  tendency 
of  a  mine  locomotive  to  lift  at  its  front  end  enough 
to  allow  the  front  wheels  to  spin,  thereby  throwing 
most  of  the  load  on  the  rear  wheels  and  motor,  will 
be  interesting  to  all  motormen,  as  this  is  a  common 
trouble,  particularly  in  mines  where  the  loads  must  be 
hauled  up  a  grade. 

One  of  the  largest  coal  mines  in  this  country  used 
a  6-ton  electric  haulage  motor  on  a  run  having  a  fairly 
stiff  grade  against  the  loads.  The  motor  gave  fair 
satisfaction,  until  that  section  of  the  mine  in  which 
it  was  employed  became  enlarged  and  the  size  of  the 
loaded  trips  increased.  Even  then  the  locomotive 
worked  all  right  on  the  level  track,  though  it  was  just 
able  to  creep  over  the  top  of  the  grade  with  a  loaded 
trip  attached. 

It  was  the  practice,  in  that  mine,  for  the  motorman 
to  ride  on  the  rear  end  of  his  machine,  while  the 
snapper  rode  on  the  front  end.  This  snapper  thought 
it  quite  a  joke  to  jump  off  the  front  end  when  the 
locomotive  slowed  down  on  nearing  the  top  of  the  grade. 
This,  of  course,  increased  the  trouble  and  both  the 
motorman  and  snapper  would  then  have  to  go  back  one 
or  two  cars  and  push.  With  this  assistance,  the  loco- 
motive was  just  able  to  make  the  top  of  the  grade 
and  land  the  loaded  trip. 

When  this  condition  became  known  to  the  mine  fore- 
man, he  ordered  the  6-ton  locomotive  taken  to  another 
section  of  the  mine  where  the  work  was  more  suitable 
for  a  light  machine  and  where  it  gave  no  further 
trouble.  A  heavier  locomotive  was  then  placed  on  this 
run  and  had  no  difficulty  in  hauling  a  loaded  trip  of 
cars  to  the  top  of  the  grade,  without  manifesting  any 
tendency  to  lift  at  its  front  end. 

Locomotive  Too  Light  for  the   Work 

It  is  clear  that  the  6-ton  locomotive,  in  this  case, 
was  too  light  for  the  work  it  had  to  perform  in  the 
section  first  named.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  there 
were  40  or  50  electric  haulage  locomotives  at  work  in 
this  large  mine.  These  machines  varied,  in  weight, 
from  6  to  30  tons  each,  their  heights  also  varied  to 
.suit  the  particular  conditions  in  the  sections  in  which 
they  were  employed,  and  the  lower  machines  were 
mostly  used  in  pillar  workings  where  the  roof  was  low. 

While  it  was  an  easy  matter,  in  this  mine,  to  trans- 
fer a  light  motor  that  failed  to  perform  the  required 
work  on  one  run,  and  replace  it  with  a  heavier  machine 
that  was  adapted  to  the  service,  there  are  many  small 
mines,  employing  hut  a  few  locomotives,  where  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  overcome  the  difficulty  as  readily. 

For  example,  the  Northwestern  Improvement  Co.'s 
Mine  No.  3,  at  Roslyn,  Wash.,  a  while  ago,  was  oper- 


ating a  light  machine  on  a  grade  where  it  had  difficulty 
in  handling  the  loaded  trips.  No  trouble  was  found 
in  hauling  the  load  on  the  level  track;  but  when  the 
trip  reached  the  grade,  the  front  end  of  the  locomo- 
tive had  a  tendency  to  lift.  In  other  words,  the  weight 
of  the  machine  was  transferred,  in  part,  to  the  rear 
wheels,  which  reduced  the  tractive  force  of  the  front 
wheels  and  caused  them  to  slip  on  the  rails. 

Weighting  the  Head  End  to  Prevent  Lifting 

Though  the  motorman,  in  this  instance,  was  a  young 
man,  he  reasoned  that  if  the  front  end  lifted,  the  proper 
remedy  was  to  weight  it  down.  Accordingly,  he  loaded 
that  end  of  the  locomotive  with  from  800  to  1000  lb. 
of  rock,  which  answered  the  purpose  intended  and  held 
the  front  wheels  to  the  rails  so  that  they  exerted  their 
full  tractive  force.  The  locomotive  was,  of  course,  over- 
loaded, but  the  grade  was  for  a  short  distance  only 
and  the  overload  was  not  a  great  objection. 

The  proper  and  practical  remedy  to  apply  when  a 
loaded  trip  of  cars  hauled  up  a  grade  has  a  tendency  to 
lift  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive  and  thus  reduce 
the  tractive  force  of  the  machine  is  to  use  a  larger 
and  heavier  machine  on  that  run.  Weighting  the  front 
end  of  the  machine  will  give  relief,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  requiring  the  hauling  of  that  amount 
of  dead  load,  which  is  of  benefit  only  on  the  grade. 

California,  Pa.  Ralph  W.  Mayer. 


Mine-Haulage  Proposition 

Letter  No.  8 — If  not  too  late,  kindly  permit  me  to 
refer  to  the  discussion  of  the  mine-haulage  proposition, 
regarding  which  I  estimated,  in  my  letter.  Coal  Age, 
July  10,  p.  70,  that  the  method  I  advocated  might  result 
in  a  ''saving  of  65  tons  a  day,"  by  increasing  the  output 
of  the  mine  this  amount.  I  stated  further  that,  based 
on  the  market  value  of  $3  per  ton,  this  would  mean 
an  increased  revenue  of  3  X   65  =^  $195  per  day. 

Commenting  on  this  remark  of  mine,.  Andrew  0.  Bain, 
in  his  letter,  Sept.  4,  p.  417,  thinks  I  am  in  error 
in  not  allowing  for  the  increase  in  the  charges,  par- 
ticularly the  mining  of  the  extra  65  tons  a  day.  Mr. 
Bain  estimates  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  taking  of  these 
charges  into  account,  would  reduce  the  value  of  the 
extra  tonnage  to  $2  per  ton,  and  the  increased  revenue 
would  be  2  X  65  =  $130  per  day,  instead  of  $195 
per  day. 

Mr.  Bain  will  allow  me  to  draw  his  attention  to 
my  closing  remarks,  in  which  I  suggested  that  if  my 
estimate  were  even  cut  in  two,  I  would  consider  the 
investment  required  to  make  the  change  in  the  haulage 
road  a  good  one.  Observe  that  the  making  of  this 
allowance  reduces  my  estimated  value  per  ton  50  per 
cent,  making  it  $1.50  per  ton,  which  is  50c.  a  ton  less 
than   Mr.   Bain's   figure.     To   my   mind,   this   makes  a 
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very  generous  allowance  for  whatever  increased  charges 
are  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  increased  output. 

Let  me  say  it  is  my  belief  that  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  increasing  the  mine  equipment  and  pro- 
viding new  mine  cars  or  even  increasing  the  dayhands 
employed  in  the  mine.  It  is  important  to  notice,  also, 
that  hauling  the  increased  tonnage  over  the  shortened 
haulage  roads  will  require  no  increase  of  mdtormen, 
tripriders  or  drivers,  as  the  case  may  be,  though  it 
may  require  one  more  driver  on  the  gathering  haul. 

The  shaft-bottom  men  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
increased  tonnage  without  difficulty.  It  is  clear  that, 
owing  to  the  shorter  haul,  the  mine  cars  will  be 
returned  to  the  working  face  more  quickly  and,  perhaps, 
even  a  less  number  of  cars  will  be  required  than  for- 
merly. With  this  explanation,  Mr.  Bain  will  certainly 
agree  that  my  "error,"  if  such  it  be,  was  on  the 
right  side. 

Pocahontas,  Alta.,  Canada.  J.  H.  McMlLLAN. 


Problem  in  Coal  Extraction 

Letter  No.  12 — Kindly  permit  me  to  correct  a  state- 
ment in  my  previous  letter,  Coal  Age,  Oct.  16,  p.  662, 
in  respect  to  the  manner  of  working  out  the  coal  in 
the  several  panels.  In  that  letter  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  made  my  meaning  clear  and  desire,  now,  to  submit 
the  accompanying  sketch,  which  shows  plainly  the  man- 
ner of  working  the  panels. 

As  previously  described,  the  main  entries  are  first 
driven,   north,    south,   east   and   west   from   the   shaft, 
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REVISED  PLAN   OF   WORKING   OUT    PANELS 

dividing  the  property  into  four  quadrants  or  sections. 
The  plan,  however,  shows  only  a  portion  of  the  south- 
east section  of  the  mine. 

After  driving  the  main  entries  four  abreast  and 
turning  butt  headings  off  these,  three  abreast,  on 
1,500-ft.  centers,  cross-entries  are  driven  three  abreast, 
on  600-ft.  centers,  off  the  butts  and  parallel  to  the 
main  headings.  The  work  of  taking  out  the  coal  in 
the  several  panels  thus  formed  should  be  started  at 
the  far  end,  in  the  southeast  panel  of  this  section  of 
the  mine. 

The  entire  work  of  extracting  the  coal  is  on  the 
retreating  plan.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
I  understand  that  what  is  desired  is  a  greater  recovery 
of  the  coal.  The  cause  of  failure  to  obtain  a  large 
recovery  in  mining  is  chiefly  due  to  attempting  to  take 
out  too  much  coal  in  the  first  working.  In  reality, 
narrow  entries  or  stalls  should  be  driven  to  the  point 
where  it  is  desired  to  start  the  work  of  extraction. 


The  correction  I  desire  to  make  is  the  following: 
Starting  in  the  southeast  panel,  drive  8-ft.  stalls,  in 
pairs  with  12-ft.  pillars  in  each  pair,  and  leaving  80-ft. 
pillars  of  solid  coal  between  the  several  pairs  of  stalls. 
These  stalls  are  driven  up  in  each  panel,  by  driving 
crosscuts  on  40-ft.  centers  in  the  12-ft.  pillars.  As 
the  stalls  reach  the  limit,  the  work  of  drawing  back 
the  80-ft.  pillars  of  solid  coal  is  commenced  and  car- 
ried on  the  retreating  plan. 

Working    the    Panels    from    the    Butt    Headings 

Another  plan  of  working  the  panels,  other  than  that 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  which  I  prefer  as  giving  a 
more  uniform  breakline,  is  to  drive  the  8-ft.  stalls  in 
pairs  with  12-ft.  pillars  in  each  pair  and  80-ft.  pillars 
of  solid  coal  between  them  as  before,  only  starting 
these  off  the  butt  headings  and  driving  them  west 
parallel  to  the  main  entries,  instead  of  north  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  This  plan,  also,  reduces  both  the  amount 
of  narrow  work  and  the  distance  of  haul,  besides  giv- 
ing an  earlier  development. 

In  either  plan,  back  haulage  is  employed  in  all  the 
sections.  Practical  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
this  is  a  sure  and  profitable  method  of  extracting 
coal  and  obtaining  a  large  recovery  under  the  condi- 
tions named. 

Before  closing,  let  me  state  that  the  crosscuts  in  the 
12-ft.  pillars  will  require  no  extra  track  and  afford 
shelter  for  the  men. 

Harmarville,  Pa.  C.  W.  ATKINS. 

Letter  No.  13 — After  reading  the  different  letters 
that  have  been  written  on  the  problem  of  getting  the 
largest  possible  extraction  of  coal  in  working  a  seam, 
I  want  to  ask  to  explain  my  own  method,  which  I 
believe  has  many  advantages  and  will  prove  to  be  both 
safe  and  economical  in  working. 

In  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  I  have  prepared 
the  following  sketch,  showing  a  single  panel  lying 
between  the  3  N  and  4  N  entries  off  the  main  east. 
As  shovm  in  the  figure,  the  north  heading?  are  driven 
three  abreast,  or  on  the  triple-entry  system,  while  the 
cross-entries  are  driven,  in  pairs,  between  them.  The 
distance  from  the  3  N  to  the  4  N  is  about  900  ft., 
making  a  panel  of  solid  coal  of  the  same  width,  which 
allows  for  two  60-ft.  barrier  pillars,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  panel,  to  protect  the  headings,  and  permits  the 
driving  of  16  rooms  on  50-ft.  centers,  the  rooms  being 
32  ft.  wide,  with   18-ft.  pillars  between  them. 

This  arrangement  will  give  sufficient  work  to  keep 
one  machine  busy  on  each  cross-entry;  or,  as  indicated 
in  the  sketch,  one  machine  can  work  on  each  side  of 
the  panel.  The  arrows  show  the  circulation  of  air 
in  each  machine  section.  The  air  being  deflected  by 
a  canvas  curtain  to  the  face  of  No.  1  room  on  the 
intake  and,  passing  through  the  breakthroughs  at  the 
faces  of  these  rooms,  enters  the  last  room  on  the  return 
and  circulates  back  through  these  rooms  to  No.  1,  from 
which  it  passes  out  onto  the  main  return  heading. 

In  every  case,  the  center  heading  is  the  main  intake 
air-course,  the  two  side  headings  being  used  as  return 
entries  and  the  coal  hauled  out  on  one  of  them.  As 
shown  in  the  figure,  crossovers  for  all  track  are  driven 
at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  which  provides  easy  curves 
on  the  haulage  roads.  Overcasts  are  built  on  the  main 
intake  heading  where  the  haulage  road  crosses  that 
air-course. 

Also,  as  shown   in  the  figure,  the  crosscuts  in  the 
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20-ft.  entry  pillars  are  driven  from  each  entry  in  such 
manner  that  the  rib  of  one  crosscut  corresponds  to  the 
center  line  of  the  other.  Driving  these  crosscuts  18 
ft.  wide  "ives  a  good  machine  cut  and  saves  yardage, 
while  the  opening  at  the  center  of  the  pillar  is  only 
9  ft.  wide,  which  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  build- 
ing the  stoppings  in  that  opening. 

Another  feature  that  has  advantage  is  the  driving 
of  the  first  crosscut  in  No.  1  pillar  and  each  alternate 
pillar,  at  a  distance  of  30  ft.  from  the  entry,  while 
the  first  crosscut  in  No.  2  pillar  and  each  alternate 
pillar  is  driven  at  a  distance  of  GO  ft.  from  the  entry. 
After  driving  these  crosscuts  on  a  45-deg.  angle,  the 
remaining  breakthroughs  are  driven  GO  ft.  apart 
throughout  the  length  of  the  room. 

As  indicated  by  the  heavy  line  representing  the  track 
in  the  figure,  entry  switches  are  laid  only  at  the  mouth 
of  each  alternate  room,  starting  with  No.  1,  and  these 
are  the  permanent  switches  on  the  entry.  A  temporary 
switch  is  then  laid  at  the  mouth  of  each  next  adjoining 
room,  but  as  soon  as  the  breakthrough  is  driven  between 
two  rooms,  the  *emporary  switch  is  taken  up  and  laid 
in  the  first  room,  .iust  inside  its  mouth,  so  as  to  enable 
a  track  to  be  run  through  the  crosscut  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room. 

This   system    has    the    advantage    of    requiring    only 
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in  the  end,  when  the  60-ft.  barrier  pillars  and  the 
entry  pillars  are  drawn  back,  this  method  should  give 
a  100  per  cent  e.\traction. 

llarrisburg.  111.  G.  D.  York. 

I  This  letter  will  close  the  discussion  of  "Problem 
in  Coal  Extraction." — Editor.] 


.SHOWIXG  STSTEAI  OF  TRACKS  IN  A  PANEL, 

one-half  the  number  of  switches  on  the  entry  and  is 
a  good  plan  in  motor  haulage  particularly,  or  when 
mules  are  employed  Staggering  the  bi-eakthroughs  in 
the  rooms  and  in  the  entry  pillars,  as  I  have  described, 
is  of  particular  advantage  in  working  under  bad  top. 

Driving  rooms  32  ft.  wide  has  a  certain  disadvantage 
in  loading  coal  at  the  face,  unless  the  track  can  be 
shifted  over  to  either  side.  If  this  is  impracticable,  I 
would  recommend  a  double  track  approaching  the  face. 
It  will  generally  prove  an  advantage,  however,  to  lay 
a  double  track  in  each  room,  laying  one  track  along 
each  rib.  This  will  enable  the  drawing  back  of  the 
pillars  more  quickly  than  where  a  single  track  is  laid 
up  the  center  of  the  room. 

When  starting  to  draw  back  pillars  in  a  panel,  I 
would  double  my  force  of  men,  in  order  to  perform  this 
work  more  quickly.  There  is  much  to  be  considered 
in  drawing  pillars.  Under  shallow  cover,  roof  falls 
may  admit  surface  water  to  the  mine.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  a  greater  depth  of  cover,  the  excessive  roof 
pressure  may  cause  a  squeeze.  Better  results  are  always 
obtained  where  the  pillars  are  drawn  back  quickly. 

As  each  panel  is  vv^orked  out  and  nearing  completion. 
work  on  the  next  panel  should  be  started.  A  new  over- 
cast will  then  be  required  on  the  main  intake  heading, 
which  will  do  away  with  the  previous  one,  that  being 
taken   down   and   the  crossover   closed   with   stoppings. 


Proiiiolioii  of  AinbiLious  Workers 

Letter  No.  7 — Of  the  many  questions  discussed  in 
Coal  Aijv,  one  bearing  on  the  promotion  of  ambitious 
workers  must  prove  not  only  interesting  but  have 
besides  an  educational  feature.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  respect  to  those  whom  it  directly  concerns.  In  my 
own  experience,  I  will  say  that  the  matter  of  looking 
forward  to  promotion  has  caused  me  to  spend  much 
time  in  thought  and  has  stimulated  my  efforts  in  the 
performance  of  work. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  ambitious  worker  let 
me  remind  all  such  that  their  efforts  in  seeking  promo- 
tion will  meet  with  ultimate  success  if  such  efforts  are 
honestly  put  forth.  Success  may  be  slow  but  it  will 
come  sooner  or  later  if  the  worker  retains  his  ambition 
and  does  not  become  discouraged. 

Let  me  suggest  just  here  that  the  worker  examine 
carefully  his  environments  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
what  it  is  that  is  retarding  his  success.  In  most  cases 
it  is  my  belief  that  he  will  find  the  fault  is  his  own. 
It  is  human  to  think  that  the  foreman  or  superintendent 
has  slighted  a  worker  whose  ambition  has  led  him  to 
expect  early  promotion.  It  may  be  there  are  others 
equally  ambitious  and  expectant.  The  promotion  can 
not  go  to  all  and  patience  and  perseverance  are  factors 
in  success. 

Ambitious  and  Willing  Worker  at  Times  Handi- 
capped BY  Jealous  Boss 

It  is  well  known  that  failure  to  receive  merited 
promotion  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  another  workei 
jealous  of  the  success  of  this  one  may  be  pulling 
against  him.  It  may  be  that  the  competitor  for  promo- 
tion has  a  friend  in  a  position  to  speak  for  him  and 
the  result  is  an  injustice  may  be  done  to  one  who  is 
more  deserving. 

At  times,  the  boss  himself  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  work,  fearing  the  ambition  and  capabilities  of  a 
worker  in  his  employ,  will  think  that  of  necessity  he 
must  belittle  the  accomplishments  and  work  of  this 
man  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  gaining  too  much 
ground  and  even  surpassing  himself  in  the  race  foi' 
promotion.  How  much  better  would  it  be,  in  such  a 
case,  for  the  boss  to  recognize  the  capabilities  of  his 
worker  and  make  him  an  assistant,  giving  him  charge 
of  a  portion  of  his  work.  This  would  show  the  desire 
of  the  boss  to  attain  the  highest  efficiency  and  make 
himself  the  more  valuable  to  the  company.  Jealousy  in 
workers  can  never  prove  their  efficiency  but  instead 
will  show  an  incapacity  that  mu.st  lower  his  standing 
in  the  estimation  of  the  company. 

I  have  long  realized  how  discouraged  and  discon- 
tented truly  ambitious  workmen,  especially  ambitious 
miners,  must  become  when  the  wav  is  blocked  to  them 
by  conditions  beyond  their  power  to  overcome.  How- 
over,  let  me  suggest  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
often  assumed  and  that,  to  my  mind,  is  unwarranted. 
Rather  let  the  ambitious  worker  look  on  the  bright 
side  and  his  chances  of  success  will  be  greatly  improved. 
The    man    who    continually    thinks    that    everj'thing    is 
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against  him  is  not  the  one  who  attains  the  greatest 
measure  of  success.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  takes  thingr-  as  he  finds  them  and  pushes  forward 
with  the  same  determined  spirit  is  the  man  who  will 
eventually  find  his  place.  He  is  of  value  to  the  company 
and  a  credit  to  himself. 

It  is  true  the  ambitious  worker  should  not  fail  to  let 
his  ambition  be  known  .so  that  his  capabilities  can  be 
rightly  judged.  As  I  recall  a  recent  writer  stated  that 
what  a  man  wants  he  should  seek  to  gain.  In  other 
words,  if  a  man  wants  promotion  let  him  get  after  it. 
Nothing  will  be  gained  by  lying  down  on  the  job  e.xpect- 
ing  promotion  to  come  unsought. 

Linton,  Ind.  W.  H.  LUXTON. 


the  trouble.  But,  where  a  door,  back  in  the  mine,  is 
set  open,  I  say  that  no  fireboss  can  tell  it  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  water  gage. 

Oliphant  Furnace,  Pa.  John    H.   Wiley. 


Finding  a  Mine  Door  Set  Open 

Letter  No.  15 — The  letters  that  have  been  written 
on  the  question  of  a  fireboss  finding  a  mine  door  set 
open  have  been  interesting  to  me  as  showing  how  far 
short  of  proper  discipline  many  mines  are  being 
operated. 

I  have  tried  'o  read  these  letters  with  some  degree 
of  patience;  but,  to  my  mind,  this  is  not  a  question  to 
be  discussed  in  the  way  of  trying  to  show  what  the 
fireboss  should  do  in  such  case.  Instead,  we  should 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  mine  door  should  never  be 
fonn'-i  set  open.  A  man  who  would  prop  a  door  open 
and  leave  it  so,  in  a  mine  of  wh'ch  I  had  charge, 
would  not  work  for  me  another  minute. 

In  the  first  place,  when  a  mine  door  is  hung,  the 
hinged  post  should  be  set  plumb  and  the  door  should 
be  made  to  fit  close  to  the  post.  Then,  by  extending 
the  lower  hinge  1  in  or  Ij  in.  over  the  upper  hinge, 
the  door  when  onened  will  not  remain  so  but  will  fall 
shut  of  itself.  The  lower  hinge,  as  I  have  described 
it.  should  extend  1  in.  or  15  in.  further  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  door  than  the  upper  hinge,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  tilting  the  door  upward  as  it  is  opened 
and  giving  it  a  good  fall  so  that  it  cannot  remain  open 
unless  it  is  propped  back. 

Something  Wrong  in     the  Management 

Retu.Tiing  to  the  question  of  a  fireboss  finding  a  door 
set  open,  let  me  say  that  something  is  radically  wrong 
in  the  management  of  that  mine.  Either  the  fore- 
man is  asleep  or  he  does  not  know  what  mine  discipline 
means.  The  men  have  not  been  properly  instructed,  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  oversight  given  such  matters  in 
the  working  of  a  nightshift.  If  the  door  has  been 
damaged  by  a  driver  so  that  it  cannot  be  properly 
closed,  it  should  be  reported  and  repaired  promptly. 

As  I  stated  before,  it  is  not  a  ciuestion  we  should 
discuss  in  any  shape  or  form,  as  it  tends  to  uphold 
the  foreman  in  his  lack  of  discipline,  or  his  failure  to 
properly  instruct  his  men  regarding  the  importance  of 
keeping  all  doors  closed  throughout  the  mine  and  the 
air  current  moving  in  its  proper  course.  Ventilation 
is  the  first  and  most  important  rule  in  mining. 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  Robert  A.  Marshall, 
Coal  Age,  Nov.  fi,  p  757,  regarding  detecting  an  open 
door  by  observing  the  water  gage.  I  question  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  discover  from  the  reading  of  the 
water  gage  that  a  mine  door  was  standing  open  some- 
where back  in  the  workings.  It  is  true  if  a  heavy 
fall  has  taken  place  on  the  intake  airway  of  a  mine, 
the  water-gage  reading  will  show  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  a  good  fireboss  will  proceed  at  once  to  find 


Letter  No.  16 — The  discussion  of  how  a  fireboss 
should  proceed  when  finding  a  mine  door  set  open, 
which  was  started  by  the  inquiry  of  Richard  Bowen, 
Coal  Age,  Sept.  11,  p.  462,  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Bowen  states  that  it  has  been  his  "invariable 
practice"  to  leave  an  open  door  as  he  found  it  and 
proceed  to  examine  the  section,  before  closing  the  door 
and  restoring  the  circulation  therein. 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  a  procedure  will  not  meet 
with  the  general  approval  of  practical  mining  men,  in 
considering  a  mine  generating  gas.  The  case  cited  by 
Mr.  Bowen,  though  possible,  does  not  offer  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  argument  in  favor  of  attempting  to  enter 
and  examine  a  gassy  section  in  which  the  circulation 
has  been  destroyed. 

Assuming  that  the  mine  in  question  and  the  section 
to  be  examined  is  gassy  in  a  true  sense,  let  me  ask 
which  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils  both  of  which  must  be 
considered :  namely,  entering  a  gas-charged  section 
when  knowing  that  the  air  is  cut  off,  or  closing  the 
door  and  chancing  the  possibility  of  a  burning  gas 
feeder   starting   an    explosion. 

Danger  of  Traveling   in   Gas-Charged  Air 

One  would  not  travel  far  in  gas-charged  air  before 
the  gauze  of  his  safety  lamp  would  become  heated, 
making  the  lamp  no  longer  safe.  Again,  assuming  it 
as  possible  that  a  feeder  is  burning  in  the  section,  is 
it  not  true  that  the  natural  expansion  of  the  gas  in 
that  section  would  have  resulted  in  it.s  ,gnition  and 
explosion  some  time  since?  This  latter  consideration 
minimizes  the  possibility  that  there  is  a  feeder  still 
burning  in  the  section. 

Now,  in  regard  to  entering  the  intake  and  following 
the  air  when  making  an  examination  of  a  section,  or 
entering  the  return  end  and  proceeding  against  the 
air,  my  opinion  is  that  whether  the  gas  is  explosive 
or  otherwise,  the  safest  plan  is  to  follow  the  air. 

Speaking  of  a  gas  feeder  having  been  ignited  by  a 
shot,  let  me  say,  the  firing  of  shots  in  a  gassy  mine 
should  only  be  entrusted  to  thoroughly  competent  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  gas  feeders  are  left 
liurning  after  firing  each  shot.  Where  this  rule  is 
strictly  obeyed,  the  fireboss  is  assured  that  he  can  safely 
close  the  doer  and  proceed  with  his  examination. 

Referring,  again,  to  entering  the  return  end,  because 
(if  geological  'onsiderations,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Bowen,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  fireboss  may  be 
overcome  by  the  poisonous  gases  of  gob  fires,  which  are 
not  easily  detected  with  a  safety  lamp.  This  may  hap- 
pen before  he  has  proceeded  any  great  distance.  Or. 
he  may  find  that  the  return  air  is  charged  with  some 
considerable  amount  of  methane,  and  as  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  him  to  proceed  against  such  a  current, 
he  would  be  compelled  to  return  and  enter  the  intake. 
The  old  saying  is,  "The  safest  way  is  the  best  way," 
and  this  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  our  dealings 
with  mine  gases. 

.1.  H.  McMillan,  Supt., 
Pocahontas,  Alta.,  Canada.    Jasper  Park  Collieries,  Ltd. 

[This  discussion  will  close  with  Letter  No.  18,  which 
is  now  on  hand. — Editor.] 
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INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES   T.   BEARD 


Unac'cou  II  la  I  Av  Explosion 

Kindly  permit  nie  to  present,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  readers  of  Coal  Aye.  an  instance  that  has  caused 
not  a  little  speculation  here  and  kept  us  guessing  as 
to  its  nature  and  cause. 

An  explosion  occurred  in  a  room  where  the  pillar 
was  being  drawn.  The  mine  is  working  the  No.  7  or 
Upper  Freeport  seam,  in  the  Cambridge  district  in 
Ohio.  The  pillar  was  being  cut  by  machine  and  was 
nearly  all  extracted,  the  practice  being  to  cut  through, 
seven  runs  wide  on  the  butt. 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  the  men  were  making 
the  second  cut  from  the  entry  pillar  and  the  coal  was 
partly  loaded  out.  The  firebos.s  had  examined  the  place 
about  two  hours  before  and  had  found  "no  gas,"  as 
he  reported.  Tt  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  say 
that  there  had  been  noticed  an  oil  smell  in  this  district 
for  several  week.s   previous. 

When  the  loader  went  to  the  face  of  the  working 
place,  holding  his  carbide  lamp  in  his  hand  near  to 
the  floor,  an  explosion  occurred,  burning  him  severely 
and  knocking  down  men  out  on  the  entry.  The  con- 
cussion was  felt  and  the  explosion  heard  by  men  work- 
ing  in   other   pHces. 

This  seam  of  coal  is  overlaid  with  a  slate  varying 
from  5  to  8  ft.  in  thickness,  and  above  the  slate  is 
sandrock  that  has  been  found  to  give  off  small  quanti- 
ties of  oil,  nearly  all  through  this  district.  The  mine 
has  given  off  very  little  marsh  gas.  which  was  seldom 
found  or  reported  by  the  fireboss.  Moreover,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  this  explosion  could  not  have 
been  due  to  the  presence  of  gas. 

My  solution  is  that  a  fall  of  roof,  which  had  occurred 
back  in  the  waste  between  the  time  when  the  fireboss 
examined  the  place  and  the  explosion  occurred,  had 
liberated  possibly  an  unusual  amount  of  this  oil,  which 
was  vaporized  from  the  floor.  I  believe  that  it  was 
this  vapor  of  the  oil  that  was  ignited  and  caused  the 
explosion.  At  the  time,  there  was  a  fair  asnount  of  air 
passing  the  place,  though  the  velocity  was  not  strong. 

About  one  hour  after  the  explosion  occurred,  the 
place  was  examined  by  two  firebosses  and  the  mineboss. 
A  safety  lamp  held  near  the  floor  was  extinguished: 
but  this  could  have  been  the  result  of  the  afterdamp 
of  the  explosion  settling  to  the  floor.  I  want  to  ask  if 
Coal  Age,  or  any  of  its  readers,  can  suggest  the  nature 
ot  the  gas  or  what  caused  the  explosion. 

Buft'alo,  Ohio.  Mine  Superintendent. 


There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of  explosions 
of  gas  taking  place  under  conditions  such  as  are  here 
described,  the  gas,  or  in  some  cases  the  dust,  that 
exploded  being  ign'ted  at  the  floor.  The  old  idea  that 
an  igiiitable  mixture  of  gas  and  air  must  always  be 
found  at  the  root  of  a  working  place  has  long  since 
been   found    untrue.      Experience   has   shown   that    gas 


will  frequently  be  ignited  at  the  floor  of  a  working 
place;  and,  what  seems  e.iually  at  variance  with  former 
ideas,  a  lamp  held  at  the  roof  will  frequently  be  extin- 
guished when  tio  considerable  amount  of  methane  is 
generated  and  the  extinction  of  the  lamp  could  not  be 
due  to  a  body  of  pure  gas  unmixed  with  air. 

Temperature  plays  a  considerable  part  in  determining 
the  relative  densities  of  gas  and  air,  in  mine  workings. 
A  warm  fresh  air  current,  entering  a  working  place 
that  is  generally  cooler,  will  travel  along  the  roof,  while 
the  cooler  air  that  may  be  charged  with  some  gas 
occupies  a  position  near  the  floor.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  warm  air  current  entering  a  working 
place  at  the  roof,  proceeds  from  some  hot  abandoned 
workings  and  carries  sufficient  blackdamp  to  extinguish 
a  light  held  at  the  roof. 

Again,  in  other  cases,  methane  may  be  given  off  from 
the  floor  of  a  seam  and  blackdamp  issue  from  the  roof. 
In  either  case,  the  gas  will  generally  be  found  in  a 
seemingly  abnormal  position  with  respect  to  its  density. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  density  of  air  or  gas 
is  a  determining  factor  in  its  location,  only  in  a  quiet 
atmosphere  that  is  not  disturbed  by  a  moving  current. 
Also,  one  must  consider  whether  the  gas  in  question 
is  coming  from  the  roof,  the  coal,  or  the  floor  of  the 
seam,  in  order  to  render  an  intelligent  judgment  of 
its  nature. 

It  has  been  shown  that  where  methane  and  carbon 
c'ioxide  diffuse  into  each  other  in  the  strata,  in  the 
absence  of  air,  the  mixture  though  lighter  than  air  will 
e.xtinguish  a  lamp.  This  mixture  has  been  properly 
called  "flashdamp,"  because  it  gives  a  brief  cap  on  the 
flame  of  a  safety  lamp  when  first  the  lamp  is  raised 
into  the  gas,  but  which  as  quickly  disappears.  Hence 
the  name  flashdamp. 

In  answer  to  the  question  asked  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  gas  that  was  ignited,  or  what  caused  the  explo- 
sion in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  possible  only  to  surmise. 
The  suggestion  that  the  vaporized  oil  may  have  been 
ignited  and  exploded  with  the  force  described  by  our 
correspondent  is  hardly  reasonable,  as  such  a  condition 
would  require  an  atmosphere  that  would  seldom,  if  ever, 
be  found  in  a  coal  mine  where  the  strata  produced  but 
small  quantities  of  the  oil. 

James  Ashworth,  mining  engineer,  however,  has 
advanced  a  theory  that  the  coal  formations  may  con- 
tain, at  times,  certain  liquid  hydrocarbons  that  vaporize 
immediately  upon  exuding  from  the  strata,  and  form 
explosive  conditions  in  mine  workings  subject  to  such 
emanations,  which  he  admits  are  rare.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  result  of  such  an  emission  of  vaporous  hydro- 
carbons is  similar  to  a  large  outbui'st  of  gas. 

In  the  present  instance,  our  opinion  is  that  the  explo- 
sion is  due  to  gas  that  came  from  the  floor,  or  accumu- 
lated there  by  reason  of  its  relative  density,  being 
probably  forced  down  by  the  cooler  air  at  the  roof.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  others. 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED       BY 

JAMES    T.    BKARD 


Illinois  Examinations  Held  at 
Springfield,  Nov.  11, 12,  1919 

(Selected  Questions) 
Mine  Examiners'  Questions 

Ques. — The  wnter  page,  in  a  certain  mine,  is  1.5  in. 
and  the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation  85,000  cu.ft.  per 
min. ;  find  the  horsepower  on  the  air. 

Ans. — The  unit  pressure  corresponding  to  a  water 
gage  of  1.5  in.  is  1.5  X  5.2  =  7.8  lb.  per  sq.ft.  The 
power  on  the  air,  in  mine  ventilation,  is  found  by 
multii)l.ving  the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation  by  the 
unit  pressure:  thus,  7.8  X  85,000  =  663,000  ft.-lb.  per 
min.  The  horsepower  on  the  air  is  then  found  by 
dividing  this  result  by  33,000,  since  1  hp.  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  33.000  ft.-lb.  per  min.:  thus,  663,000  -^  33,000 
=  20.09  hp. 

Ques. — -(a)  What  is  a  barometer?  (b)  Under  what 
conditions  can  it  be  used  to  advantage?  (c)  At  what 
season  of  the  year  are  mines  that  are  dry  the  most 
dangerous? 

Ans. —  (a)  A  barometer  is  an  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  most 
reliable  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  the  mercurial 
barometer  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  This 
consists  of  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one 
end  and  open  at  the  other.  The  tube 
being  first  filled  with  mercury  is  inverted 
and  its  open  end  immersed  in  a  basin 
or  vessel  of  mercury.  The  surface  of 
the  liquid  in  the  basin  being  exposed  ■  liQ-''''*^'^ 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  1^ 
column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  now 
sinks  to  a  level  such  that  the  weight 
of  the  mercury  column  is  supported  by 
the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the 
surfrce  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin, 
there  being  a  vacuum  or  no  pressure  at 
the  top  of  the  tube.  Since  each  cubic 
inch  of  mercurj-  weighs  0.49  lb.  and  the 
height  of  the  mercury  column  supported 
by  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  sea  level, 
under  normal  conditions,  is  30  in.,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  sea  level  is  30 
X  0.49  =  14.7  lb.  per  sq.in 

(b)  The  use  of  the  barometer  is  a 
practical  advantage,  in  the  operation  of 
B  mine,  by  showing  the  changes  in  atmos- 
pheric pressure  as  they  occur.    A  careful 

study  of  these  changes  in  pressure,  in  connection  with 
the  gaseous  condition  of  the  mine  workings,  enables 
a  more  intelligent  arrangement  and  control  of  the  ven- 
tilation, and  will  often  forecast  a  dangerous  gaseous 
condition  existing  in  the  mine,  owing  to  a  rapid  fall  o! 
the  barometer. 

(c)  In  the  winter  season,  the  intake  current  has  a 
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temperature  above  that  of  the  mine.  As  a  consequence, 
oven  though  the  intake  air  is  saturated  with  moisture 
or  nearly  so,  the  rise  in  temperatire  when  it  has  passed 
into  the  mine,  increases  its  capacity  to  absorb  mois- 
ture in  the  workings,  since  the  capacity  of  the  air  for 
holding  moisture  is  greatly  increased  by  a  rise  in  its 
temperature.  This  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  mine 
workings  dry  and  dusty  and  increases  the  danger  due 
to  the  fine  dust  being  raised  and  held  in  suspension 
in  the  mine  air.  In  the  summer  season,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  intake  current  is  generally  higher  than 
that  of  the  mine. 

Ques. — If  the  pressure  producing  ventilation  is  equal 
tc  13  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  what  is  the  water-gage  reading? 

Ans. — The  pressure  producing  ventilation  is  the  unit 
pressure  (lb.  per  sq.ft.)  in  the  fan  drift.  Then,  assum- 
ing the  required  water-gage  reading  is  taken  in  the 
fan  drift  where  the  pressure  is  13  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  the 
corresponding  gage  reading  is  13  -:-  5.2  =  2J  in. 

Mine  Managers'    (Foremen."?')   Questions 

Ques. — The  bearing  of  an  entry  taken  from  a  mine 
map  is  S  75°  W  and  the  declination  of  the  compass, 
5!  deg.  E.  How  would  you  give  sights  on  this  entry 
with  a  plain  compass? 

Ans. — The  declination  of  the  compass  being  5',  deg. 
E,  means  that  the  north  point  of  the  magnetic  needle 
is  deflected  51  deg.  to  the  right  of  the  true  meridian. 
In  other  words,  the  needle  is  settinp  in  the  northeast 
and  southwest  quadrants,  and  a  magnetic  bearing,  in 
either  of  these  quadrants,  if  greater  than  the  declina- 
tion, is  less  than  the  true  bearing  by  the  amount  of 
the  declination.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  the  magnetic 
bearing  corresponding  to  a  true  bearing  of  S  75°  W 
is  S  69r  W. 

Ques. — The  diameter  of  the  piston  of  an  engine  is 
10  in.  and  the  length  of  stroke  15  in.:  the  engine  makes 
250  r.p.m.  with  a  mean  effective  ste.im  pressure  of  40 
lb.  per  sq.in.  What  is  the  horsepower  of  the  engine  in 
this  case? 

Arus. — The  sectional  area  of  the  10-in.  cylinder  is 
0.7854  X  10'  =  78.54  sq.in.  and  the  total  pressure  on 
the  piston  is  40  X  78.54  =  3141.6  lb.  For  a  length 
of  stroke  of  15  in.  (1,  ft.),  at  a  speed  of  250  r.p.m., 
the  piston  speed  is  1U2  X  250)  =  625  ft.  per  min. 
Therefore,  the  indicated  horsepower  of  this  engine  is 
(3141.6  X  625)  -i-  33,000  ==  59.5  hp. 

Qups.—  (ii)  Give  the  breaking  strain  of  a  9, '..-in. 
crucible,  cast-steel,  hoisting  rope,  having  6  strands  of 
19  wires  each,  'b)  State  the  safe  working  load,  using 
5  as  a  factor  of  safety. 

Ans. —  (a)  The  breaking  strain  of  a  1-in.  crucible, 
cast-steel,  6-strand,  19-wire,  hoisting  rope  is  39  tons. 
Therefore,  the  breaking  load  of  a  .'I^-in.  rope  of  the 
same  kind  of  material  is  39  (  ,'■',,  >'  =  12.31  tons. 

(bi  Using  a  factor  of  safety  of  5,  the  safe  working 
load  of  this  rope  is  12.31  -=-  5  =  2.462,  say  2i  tons. 
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AND  EXPORT  NEWS 


Coal  Exports  Again  Restricted 

Rfsti-ictiotis  have  asaiii  been  placed  upon 
sliipnx'nls  of  bituminous  coal  abroad,  an- 
nouncement of  which  is  contained  in  the 
foliowinn  authorized  statement  by  L  W. 
Ualdwin.  regional  director  of  the  AlleRlieiiy 
region,  with  headiiuarters  at  Philadelphia. 
"The  Regional  Coal  Commission  of  the 
Alli'Kheny  region  has  found  it  necessary 
again  to  place  restrictions  on  exportation 
of  bituminous  coal.  This  is  due  primarily 
to  the  threattaiing  shortage  of  coal  for 
domestic  purposes  brought  about  by  a  com- 
bination   of   circumstances. 

■  A'  a  meeting  of  the  Regional  Coal  Com- 
mitice  Friday  it  was  decided  that  until  the 
domestic  requirements  are  fidly  taken  care 
of,  favorable  action  will  be  witliheld  on  any 
application  for  a  permit  for  coal  to  be  ex- 
ported. It  is  expected,  however,  that  it 
w\\\  not  be  necessary  to  continue  these  re- 
strictions very  long  as  every  effort  is  being 
madf  l>.\'  the  Railroad  Administration  to 
expediate  the  return  of  the  empty  coal  cars 
to  the  mines  and  quicken  in  general  the 
movement    of    coal." 


Coalinj;  Facilities  at  Durban, 
South  Africa 

The  South  African  Mining  Journal  and 
Engineering  Record  devoted  considerable 
space  in  its  October  (1919)  issue  to  a 
description  of  the  new  coaling  installation 
at  Durban.  This  article  is  quoted  below 
as  ^f  special  interest  to  American  shippers 
in  view  of  the  direct  steamer  traffic  between 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States  which 
was   an   outgrowth   of    the    war: 

Tne  development  of  the  Xatal  Coal  in- 
tlustry,  and  particularly  the  expansion  of 
the  export  and  bunkering  trades  at  Durban, 
has  called  for  improved  coaling  facilities  at 
that  port.  The  equipment  existing  there 
to-da>-  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  about 
1.400  tons  per  hour,  but  when  the  railways 
are  in  a  position  to  deliver  more  coal  and 
satisfy  the  demands  of  shipping  the  present 
equipment  will  require  considerable  exten- 
sion. 

Xatal  was  the  first  of  the  South  African 
States  to  discover  coal  (in  1838),  and  min- 
ing commenced  in  18SS.  The  Cape  Colony 
commenced  mining  in  1865.  tne  output  tlien 
being  16.500  tons,  which  amount  had  in- 
creased in  1899  to  208,655  tons.  The  Cape 
Colony's  output  after  that  date  has  been 
comparatively  |nsi^nifioant  as  compared 
with  that  of  Xatal  and  the  Transvaal, 
which  latter  commenced  mining  in  1893. 
The  development  of  the  coal  industry  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  Xatal,  as  it  will  result  in  largely 
increasing  traffic  to  the  coast.  Railway 
facilities  to-day  are  much  improved  since 
the  early  days  of  the  coal  traftic,  but  there 
is  a  great  dearth  of  rolling  stock.  In  1907 
it  took  90  hours  for  the  coal  to  travel  from 
the  mines  to  the  harbor,  and  to-day  it  can 
be  conveyed  in  70  hours. 

The  progress  of  the  port  of  Durban  since 
the  davs  of  tne  Boer  war  has  been  most 
gratifying.  In  those  days  mail  steamers 
and  smaller  craft  lay  outside  the  harbor 
and  cargo, was  unloaded  thence  into  lighters. 
Now,  the  mail  steamers  and  larger  vessels 
come  inside  and  are  unloaded  alongside  the 
wharf  This  advance  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  th,'  great  increase  in  the  coal 
indus'tay  at  the  port.  About  the  year  1905 
it  was  found  that  the  old  methods  of  coal- 
ing, bv  means  of  baskets,  were  altogether 
Inadequate  :  designs  were  therefore  got  out 
for  a  coaling  plant,  which  was  erected  m 
1907,  and  this  plant  has  done  excellent  serv- 
ice during  the  last  10  years. 

In  1913  it  was  decided  that  a  new  coal- 
ing plant  was  necessary,  partly  as  an  ex- 
tension and  partly  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  one  should  anything  go  wrong  with 
it.  This  new  plant  was  to  have  been  erected 
in  1915.  but  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
that  was  rendeied  impossible.  In  1917,  how- 
ever, the  plant  was  completed. 


Coal  Exports  for  November 

IOxi)orts  of  coal  and  coke  as  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  Noveni- 
ber.  1919.  and  the  figures  for  .Vovember, 
1918,  as  finally   revised,  an'  as  fullows: 

KXPOHTS  OK  COAL  AND  CdKK 

(In    t.jn») 

.\(,v.  Mill,  r 
1918  1919 

.Viithracitc 430,369  320,7l' 

Hituniinous 1,616,914  724,65" 

I'.xported  to: 

ftaly 45,933 

Canada 1,384,147  336,641 

Panama 3,188  8,482 

Mexico 9,475  8,932 

Cuba 99,679  59,835 

Other  West  Indies 21,028  10,345 

Argpntina 1,168  19,954 

Brazil 59,247  24,699 

Chile 25,335       

Uruguay              10,321,000  17,653,000 

Other  countries 3.326  192.176 

Coke    146,647  66,873 

Tons  Value 

Total       , 724,650  $3,718,316 

Anthracite 320,719  2,828,372 

Coke 66,873  540,234 

Bituminous 
Port:  Tons 

Italy *5,933 

Canada 336,641 

Panama ^'qj? 

Mexico 8,932 

Cuba 9,835 

Other  West  Indies 'oln 

Argentina 19,950 

Brazil    1  24,609 

Chile      I ,-,  til 

Uruguay ,iVV,! 

Other  countries 1 92, 1  /6 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES 
AND  BY  CUSTOMS  DLSTRICTS.  BUNKER 
COAL  .SUPPLIED  TO  VESSELS  IN  THE 
FOREIGN  TR.\DE  AT  SPECIFIED  DISTRICTS 
DURING  NO\T,MBER,  1919 


Cnlontbiu 

IVru 400  3,814 

l.'ruKuity 17,653 

Veiicjtui'lu 2     

Dutch  East  Indies '. , . 

Hritish  East  Africa 6,174 

Kri'iicli  Africa 2,068 

Total 320,719  724,650 

172  173 

, Coal ■ 

Anthra-  Bitumin- 
Ciistoms  Districts              cite  inous 
Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire              124  1 

Vermont 1,496  78 

MaHsachusctts 411      

St.  Lawrence 77,829  28,521 

Uoclicslcr 37,478  5,878 

Hnffalo 178,546  89,379 

New  York 15,585  2,077 

Philadelphia 6,025  78.933 

Maryland 91  35,523 

Virginia 238,471 

,South  Carolina 11,089 

Florida 12,208 

New  Orleans 20  490 

Sabine 

San  Antonio 49  846 

El  Paso 103  4,610 

Arizona 2  3,419 

Southern  California 5  10 

San  Francisco 2 

Washington 101 

Alaska 1,877 

Dakota 905  7,737 

Duluth  and  .Superior 1.937  7,756 

Michigan 102  34,919 

Ohio II  160,394 

Porto  Hieo 331 

Total 320,719  724,650 

BUNKER  COAL 

Customs  Districts:  Tons 

Maryland 30,099 

New  York 277,270 

Philadelphia 43,420 

Virciniti     .                 122,693 


Countries 

Austria-Hungary. 

Azores  and  Madeira  Is.. 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

Netherlands   

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

'Switzerland 

Be  rmuda 

Canada 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Panama 

Salvador 

Slexico 

Miquelon,  Langlcy,  etc.. 

Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador  

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago...  . 

Other  British  West  In- 
dies   

Cuba 

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

Haiti •  . 

Dominican  Republic.  .  . 

-\rgentina 

Brazil 

Chile 


-Coal . 

Anthra-     Bitumi- 
nous 
Tons 


1,697 


13 


2 

20 

680 

100 


I 
301.773 


212 

17.857 

5.705 

64,338 

7,905 

9,533 

45,933 

36,950 


16,247 

17,417 

3,719 

336,641 

2 

235 

8.482 


159 
25 


8.932 


Coke 


Tons 
200 


924 

8,308 

37 


4,290 
5 

19.945 


2 

20,464 


5.270      

80  6,510 

1,664 

2     


12 


5,525 


3,852 

'  995 
91 


59,835 
958 
851 


362 
19,954 
24,699 


3 

40 


14 
100 


66,873 
174 
Coke 


182 

33 


1,212 

237 

8,828 

1,585 

8,898 

15.937 

I 


80 

31 

277 

3,659 

16,455 


180 

114 

8,848 

311 

I 

66,873 


278 
I 


12,237 


Shortage  of  Coal  in  Canada 

America's  bituminous  coal  strike  is 
seriously  affecting  Ihe  foundries  throughout 
this  country,  states  a  trade  report  from 
Canada.  The  non-shipment  of  coke 
from  the  United  States  into  Canada  is  ag- 
gravating this  situation  rather  more  than 
the  scarcity  of  bituminous  coal,  as  coke  is 
largely  used  for  molding  purposes.  There 
are  some  foundries  engaged  largel.r  in  the 
turning  out  of  car  wheels,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  coke  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Users  of  coke  in  Canada  have  been  liv- 
ing on  a  band-to-mouth  policy,  and  they 
have  practically  no  reserve  of  coke  on  hand. 
Manufacturers  who  use  bituminous  coal 
are  more  fortunately  situated,  though  in- 
(luires  reaching  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation and  tbe  Fuel  Controller  are  multi- 
plying from  these  sources  in  which  somn 
;Liixiety  is  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
future.  Xo  bituminous  coal  has  come  into 
Canada  in  any  considerable  quantity  for 
over  a  month,  and  though  many  of  the 
manufacturers  seem  to  have  sufficient  sup- 
plies to  do  them  for  from  one  to  three  months, 
they  are  becoming  somewhat  apprehensive 
that  their  situation  beyond  that  time  may 
develop  unfavorably  if  the  American  strike 
Is  not  .settled  and  production  commetices 
on  a  large  scale,  to  make  up  for  the  time 
that  has  been  lost.  Some  time  ago  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  sent  out  a  let- 
ter advising  manufacturers  how  they  could 
secure  coal  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  a-ssistance 
in  the  case  of  coil,  and  now  that  foundries 
have  been  threatened,  at  least  one  foundry 
has  already  applied  for  information  which 
would    help    it    to    secure    needful    supplies. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  growing  anxiety 
over  the  situation,  though  there  seems  to  ne 
no  immediate  danger  of  a  dislocation  of 
industry    on    account   of   coal    shortage. 
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Coal  Bunkering  Prices  at  Foreign 
Ports* 

Prior-  ppr  Tou 
$24.80 
28.25 
28.06 
28.63 
29.02 

l6.2DCiil7 
20  00 
20,38 
20.00 

9.60(.i  10.50 
19  43 
20.85 
121/6 

751/  to  100 
10  40 
o  coal  available 
32.20 
26.75 
32.20 
26.25 
26.25 
26.60 
34,42 


Gibraltar 

AlKii-rs 

M:iltn 

Drnn  ( 1 5c.) 

Port  Said  (plus  Emergency  Tax) 

NowcaslK' 

Southaninton 

I.ivirpool  (Welsh coal) 

PIvTiiouth 

Hull 

Fowey 

I.ondon-Gravcsend 

Dartmouth-Portland 

Cardiff  (according  to  quality)..  . 

Swansea 

North  of  Scotland N 

Copenhagen 

Troiidjeni 

G  ot  hinliorg 

Amsterdam 

Uotterdaui 

Antwerp  (Bascoup) 

.■\nt\vcrp  (American) 

Havre  I  y 

Bordeaux    / 

Azores 

Madeira 

Teneriffe 

IjHa  Palmas 

St.  Vincent 

Barbados 

St   Lucia 

Trinidad 

St.  Thomas,  V.  I 

Bermuda 

Curacao.  D.  W.  I 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Pernambuco 

Bahia 

Santos 

Uosurio 

Bahia  Blanca 

Buenos  Aires 

I,a  Plata 

^Tontc\^dco 

Coronel  Approximate) 
Delagoa  Bay 


Delagoa  Bay . 

Port  Katal  (accord  ng  to  quality)  . 

C.ipe  Town  (:iceor<ling  to  quality). 

Dakar. 

.■^iUKapore  (accord  ng  to  <iuajit.v)  .  . 
Colombo  (according  to  quality) . ,  , 
Aden  (So.  African  or  Indian  coal) . 

lionibay  (M'elah  coal) 

Karachi 

Newcastle   

Port  Kcnibla 

Adelaide    

Albany   ^ 

Fremantle .' 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Sydney  Harbor 

PortPirie 

Barcelona 

Valencia 

Castflgena 

Sfalaga 

Huelva 

Cnrunna 

Bilbao 

Pasaeca * 


Co  coal  available 
26.60 
24.00 
25,00 
25,00 
24.60 
20.85 
20.85 
20.75 
20  75 
25.00 
22.00 
29.00 
31.40 
31,40 
29.50 
28  00 
27.20 
57  55 
27,55 
27  55 
26.60r''  13.50 
6  50 
6.85C"7.25 
7.50(..  8.50 

25  50 

17.50(./  17.85 

14,80 

20.85 

10.25 

10   10 

27 .  WCn  29  50 

3.45 

6.75 

8.20 

8.20 

6.10 

5.00 

4.00 

6,50 

37  80 

37,80 

36.75 

36.75 

34.75 

34.00 

31.20 

3;. 20 


COAL     AGE 


Ruhr  Coal  Output 

The  Iron  <C  Coal  Tradis  Rrvicxo  report 
that  the  statislics  roKardiiiK  Ilu-  production 
of  coal  in  the  Ruhr  from  the  beginninK  of 
the  Kevolution  down  to  the  end  of  Octoljcr 
have  now  been  published.  They  arc  given 
iiu>nth  liv  month,  in  tons,  together  with  the  . 
iniiiil)cr  of  men  employed  (these  figures  in 
liiaclu'ts),  anil  are  as  follows: — octolicr, 
8,4ri7.aB0  (44ri.n0O):  November.  fi,L'05.59i; 
(3;K5,012)  ;  DeiemhVr.  5.773.060  (405.165); 
January.  6.26:1.070  (425. .-iSO);  February. 
5.430.776  (420.514):  March.  0, 209. 591 
(418.649);  April,  2.132,007  (416,828);  May. 
5. 826. 873  (413.087)  :  June,  5,007.977  (413,- 
930):  Julv.  6.703,416  (118.709);  August, 
6,504,494  (424.822)  ;  September.  G.580.219 
(434.014);    October.    6.945,901    (452.415). 

It  will  he  seen  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  number  of  men  since 
June,  and  the  average  output  per  day  has 
advanced  at  the  same  time,  the  average  in 
that  month  having  been  241.208  tons,  and 
257.256  tons  in  October.  It  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  in  considering  these  fig- 
ures that  many  of  the  new  men  employed 
are  unskilled,  and  that  the  shift  was  re- 
duced from  81  to  8  hours  on  Nov.  18  last, 
and  to  7  hours  in  the  strike  month  last 
April.  The  output  in  October  was  eiiuiva- 
lent  to  an  annual  output  of  8:!. 500. 000  tons, 
or  73  per  cent  ot  the  quantity  (114.500.000 
tons)  raised  in  the  pre-war  year  1913.  A 
reduction  in  the  12  months  under  review 
is  also  shown  as  compared  with  1914  and 
1917.  the  output  in  the  Ruhr  district  having 
been  98,300,000  tons  in  1914.  86,800,000  tons 
in  1915.  94.200.ono  tons  in  1916.  99,100.000 
tons  in  1917.  and  95,900.000  tons  in  1918. 


*  In  compiling  this  table  the  foreign  exchange  on 
Dec.  20  was:  Shilling  worth  19c.;  peseta,  19. 4c.; 
kronen,  19.5c.;  guilder,  37.5c,.  and  a  rupee,  46.5c. 

♦Plus  19c.  Export   Duty 


Ulster  Coal  Fields  Promise  Well 


'_'oncerntnp  the  coal  fields  in  Ulster,  it 
was  pointed  out  by  the  senior  geologist, 
r:e<dogical  Sur\-e\'.  Ireland,  in  the  course  of 
an  address  delivered  In  Dublin  early  in  1919. 
tlKit  the  most  lU'omising  coal  field  in  this 
di.-trict  was  that  beneath  and  around  the 
southern  half  of  Lough  Neagh.  and  in  this 
rcijion  two  bores  were  b,lng  put  down  by 
th'i  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
known  as  the  Department  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Mineral  Resources,  which  is  located 
at  Dublin. 

If  the  co.ils  known  to  occur  In  the  Tyrone 
cojil  fields  were  found  to  extend  over  even 
a  fraction  ot  the  area  Indicated  by  the 
Keoloeical  reasoning  the  resulllng  coal  out- 
put would  be  such  as  to  revolutionize  the 
Industrial  life  of  Ulster.  An  analysis  of  the 
Keologlcal  structure  of  the  north  of  Antrim 
Indlcati  d  a  fairly  rich  field  there  also — 
probnblv  not  so  rich  as  thai  beneath  Lough 
N-agh.  but  still  well  worth  exploitation  for 
future    development. 

In  the  Larne  area  also  coal  was  likely 
to  occur,  but  l(  was  feared  that  the  highly- 
faulted  nature  of  the  ground  would  make 
working  illfilcult  A  scheme  has  he.n  out- 
lined for  continuing  and  extending  the  ex- 
ploitations started  by  the  Ministry  of  Mu- 
nitions. 


Shippers  Secure  Permits  With 
DiflSculty 

steamers  can  be  had  to  carry  cor  Is  to 
European  ports  at  considerably  less  than 
the  Shipping  Hoard  r.-iles.  but  shippers  are 
experiencing  great  difficulty  in  securing 
licenses,  except  for  STiipping  Board  boats 
at  Shipping  Board  rates.  To  South  Ameri- 
can ports,  the  sanT^  conditions  apply, 
although  shii)pers  are  now  having  the  same 
extreme  dirticulty  in  securing  permits,  and 
to  West   Indian  jjorts.    rates  are  firmer. 

The  Shipping  Board's  rates  by  steam,  are 
as  follows: 

Tons  of 
Displace- 
Port  Rate      nient 

Genoa/Leghorn $26  50  —  1000 

Spezia  /Savona 26 .  50  —   1 000 

Piraeus 23.  50  —   1000 

Trieste /Venice 31   00  —     800 

Algiers 26,00—     800 

Cadiz/Bilbao 23  50  —   1000- 

Barcelona.  .  .  : 26  00  —    1000 

Antwerp/Rotterdam 22  50  —   1000 

Lisbon 22.50—    1000 

Gothenburg 24,  00  —  1000 

Marseilles 26  00 

Stofkholm 26.00  — 
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Industrial  Coal  in  Belgium 

The  reviving  industries  of  Belgium  con- 
tinue to  be  greatly  embarrassed  by  lack 
ot  fuel  supplies.  Practically  no  foreign 
coal  is  arriving  except  the  shipments  from 
Germany  stipulated  b.\-  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, and  these  are  said  to  he  irregular 
and  insufficietit.  Belgium  is.  of  course,  a 
large  producer  of  coal.  ii,ut  much  of  it  is 
imsuitable  for  industrial  purposes,  f^irther- 
iriore.  production  of  the  Belgian  mines  is 
hampered  on  account  of  the  shorter  work- 
ing day  with  the  greatly  increased  com- 
l)ensation  which  has  become  general,  and 
railway  congestion,  as  stages  in  a  Depart- 
ment  of   Commerce    report. 

Coal  is  one  ot  the  chief  products  relied 
upon  by  Belgium  to  diminish  its,  adverse 
trade  balance,  and  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  vear  exiiorts  amounted  to 
233.586.611  francs.  Stipulated  deliveries 
ot  Belgian  coal  now  are  being'  made  to 
certain  foreign  countries.  Switzerland  re- 
ceiving 30.0011  tons,  Holland  10,000.  Ru- 
mania, Argentina,  and  Italy  50.000.  and 
France  320,000  tons  per  month.  These 
heavy  exports  ot  course  occasion  a  sliort- 
,age  and  advance  the  price  in  the  domestic 
market.  As  coal  is  one  ot  the  very  few 
important  raw  materials  that  Belgium  has 
in  exportable  quantities,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Government  will  make  every  effort  to 
continue  exports  so  necessary  from  a  stand- 
point ot  foreign  exchange. 

During  the  first  eight  months  ot  1919 
exports  ot  coal  amounted  to  2.650.000  tons, 
while  September  exports  totaled  320.000 
tons.  In  1913  coal  exports  for  tln>  first 
eight    months    amounted    to    3,300.0iiiJ    tons. 

The  difficulties  of  coke  inoduction  in 
Belgium,  due  to  insufficient  supplies  of 
industrial  coal  from  Germany  and  France, 
is  indicated  by  the  exports  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  present  year,  which 
amounted  to  210.000  tons  as  compared  with 
700.000  tons  exported  during  the  same 
period   in  1913 


000 
800 

Hamburg 25.00—    1000 

1000 

800 
500 
500 

1000 
600 
500 

1000 


Rouin 23.00 

Malino 25.00  — 

Pirrniimbuco 16,  00  — 

Bahia 16.00  — 

Rio 17  00  — 

Santos 18  50  — 

Rio  Gralule  do  Sul 19.50  — 

Buenos  Aires  or 1 6 .  00  — 

La  Plata  or ■- or 

Montevideo 17  50  — 

Ho»ario 19,00  — 

Bahia  Bl.anca 17.50  — 

Nitrate  Range 14,00  — 

Havana 7,  50 


Cardenas  or  Sagus. 
Cienfuegos  . . . 
Gaibarien,  .  .  . 
Guaiitauamo. 


9.00  — 
9.00  — 
9.50  — 
9.50  — 
9.00  — 
9.50  — 
9.00  — 


Manzanillo 

Berrnuila 

Bermuda  p.  e.  and  (lis.  free 

Kingston 9.50  — 

St.  lucia 11  00  — 

Barba.los 1 1   00  — 

Santiago 8   50  • — 

9.00  — 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 1 1 .  00  — 

Curacao 10.50  — 

Free  p.  P.  Curacao 

Demerara 1 3 .  00  — 

St.  Thomas 10.00  — 

All  above  rates  gross  from  charter. 


750 

750 
1000 

'600 
400 
500 
300 
300 
400 
300 
300 

400 
500 
500 
500 
400 
500 
500 

400 
500 


Coal  in  South  Wales 

From  a  report  Consul  W.  F.  Doty,  Cardiff, 
Nov.  26.  1919,  and  later  published  in  a  re- 
liort  of  the  Deiiartnieat  of  Commerce,  the 
announcement  by  the  Government  through 
the  president  ot  the  Board  of  Trade  ot  a 
reduction  of  10  shillings  per  ton  on  inland 
coal  has  been  most  welcome  in  the  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  district.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  is  based,  not  upon  increased 
production  but  upon  the  profits  from  the 
export  trade.  At  the  rate  of  production 
during  the  past  two  weeks  the  output  would 
be  only  198,ono.(ino  tons  per  year,  which 
is  considerably  below  the  estimate  ot  217.000.- 
000  tons  stated  by  the  president  ot  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

During  the  four  months  ended  Qctober. 
1919,  cargo  exports  of  coal  amounted  to 
11,005.183  tons  at  the  rate  of  33.000.000 
tons  annually,  while  bunkers  amounted  to 
4.294,308  tons  or  at  the  rate  ot  13.000.000 
tons  a  vear.  This  would  make  a  total  of 
46.000,000  tons  annually,  which  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  estimate  by  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  namely,  32,000.000  tons 
a  vear.  The  value  during  the  four  months 
ended  October.  1919,  of  cargoes  of  coal  was 
£30.239,138.  and  of  bunkers  £11,809.317: 
total.    £42.048,485.  .„„„ 

The  total  for  the  year  ending  June.  1920, 
might  therefore  reach  the  sum  of  £126.000.- 
000  The  export  trade  in  coal  and  bunkers 
has  received  added  impetus  from  the  Amer- 
ican strike  which  enabled  the  United  King- 
dom to  exploit  markets  that  had  been  sup- 
plied for  some  time  with  American  coal. 


The  exportation  of  anthracite  and  bitum- 
inous coal,  briquets,  and  coke  from  Germany 
without  specl.il  permit  Is  made  punishable 
with  Imprisonment  under  a  proclamation 
dated  Dec.  1.  Issued  by  the  German  Min- 
ister of  I'iionomlcs. 


No  Rolling  Stock  Shortage 
in  Belgium 

The  situation  remains  unchanged,  says 
the  Iron  <f  CiKil  Tradc.i  Rrvieto,  there  being 
no  improvement  yet  in  the  rolling  stock 
shortage.  Stocks  have  been  slowly  accumu- 
lating at  thi'  mines  since  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober and  fuel  Is  still  scarce;  although  the 
output  for  November  has  reached  98. G  per 
cent  of  the  normal  before  the  war.  The 
working  dav  has  been  reduced  by  half-an- 
hour  since  Dec.  1.  and  the  festivals  of  the 
patron  saints  were  celebrated  as  usual, 
hence  there  will  be  a  serious  falllng-off  In 
the  output  during  December. 

As  regards  coke,  all  export  licenses  re- 
main suspended,  and  the  scarcity  of  coal  la 
limiting  the  output  of  the  cokerles.  The 
80.000  tons  of  coking  coal  ceded  to  Belgium 
by  France  have  not  yet  arrived.  Prices  are 
to  rem.iln  In  force  until  the  end  ot  the  year. 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Oen»rul  rnr  KliiirliiRe  morr  acuti>  uml 
l.r..lrii.t.il  than  ill  any  lini.'  Iii»«  .vnir. 
TlionsiiniU  i.r   loiKli'il   .iirs    li.-ltl   in   tlio    l.ii«l. 

liir  siilM'lj  '■•""•  •"'"  '"  "'"  '"•■■  '''"'  "'  '.".'■'i 
mill  in  N<«  Kiver  llflil.  KniliarKocs  ililiU-<l 
ilurinB  llu>  week.  Siiuiliir  ei.lulilioilK  |>re- 
vilMril  in  Kiiii:i«lia  Held.  I'ro.Uioers  filll- 
iiig    furllier    beliinil    willi    ordern. 

Tlu>  car  shot  taRo  in  this  .section  of  the 
state  t.etweeii  Jan.  5  ami  10  wa.s  even  more 
pronounoe.t  than  it  hail  l.een  <lurinK  the 
iatter  part  of  the  previovis  weeli.  liirtieii 
the  tirst  full  weel;  of  the  new  year  hrojiRhl 
a  car  shortage  more  serious  than  hail  heeii 
observeil  at  any  time  ilurlnK  191!1.  .Not 
onlv  was  the  shortage  more  acute  hut  it 
was  more  general  ami  apiieareii  to  he  more 
protracted  than  any  other  one  durmg  a 
period    of    12    months.      The    shortage    was 


with    lahor 


pe 

so  serious  in  fact  as  to  vie 
problems  in  importance  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  conversation  among  pro- 
ducers not  onlv  in  one  field  hut  m  all  fields. 
It  is  extremelv  doubtful  If  the  number 
of  cars  available  in  any  field  reached  by 
the  Che.saiieake  &  Ohio,  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  10.  was  above  GO  per  cent  of 
normal.  luiring  certain  parts  of  the  weeK 
the  supply  was  as  low  as  40  per  cent. 
While  the  Sunday  accumulation  furnished 
some  relief,  such  a  supply  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  during  the  remaining  five 
days  of  the  week  mines  were  hardly  able 
to  "work  more  than  half  the  time,  so  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  idleness  among 
the  mines  in  this  area,  tending  to\vard  dis- 
organization and  inefficiency  and  coming 
at   a    most    inopportune    time. 

-■roducers  claim  that  the  present  car 
shortage  could  be  avoided  if  the  railroads 
would  cease  holding  coal,  the  report  being 
in  circulation  that  there  are  still  thousands 
of  cars  in  the  I'^last  being  deliberately  held 
after  having  been  diverted  in  transit  :  one 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  lead  to  further 
diversions  of  coal  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, and  this  policy  has  brought  sharp 
protests  from  producers  and  shippers  in 
this  section.  On  Saturday.  Jan.  10.  the 
supply  of  cars  at  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  mines 
was   not   over   4  0   per   cent. 

Railroads  have  been  unable  to  handle 
coal  trains  as  promptly  as  usual  through 
inadequate  motive  power  and  that  also 
has  tended  to  demoralize  operations  in 
several  fields,  interfering  with  the  move- 
ment of  coal  and  with  the  delivery  of 
empties  to  mines,  as  sidings  have  been 
heavily  congested. 

Frequent  embargoes  imposed  also  tended 
during  the  week  ended  the  tenth,  to  retard 
the  shipment  of  coal  either  for  domestic 
or  export  markets.  Producers  are  com- 
plaining that  shipping  conditions  do  not 
warrant  a  continuance  of  the  limitations 
upon    export   business. 

While  receipts  from  coal  confiscated  and 
diverted  during  the  strike  were  somewhat 
larger  during  the  period  ended  the  tenth, 
large  amounts  were  still  outstanding  and 
the  names  of  final  consignees  had  not  been 
learned  in  many  cases. 

Complaint  was  general  in  the  New  River 
field  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  10  of  a 
car  shortage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  up  until 
Jan.  7.  there  had  not  been  two  full  days  of 
operations  The  scarcity  of  cars  in  the  New 
River  field  remained  unbroken  throughout 
the  week  above  referred  to.  averaging  from 
50  to  60  per  cent  only  of  normal,  and  forc- 
ing mines  in  many  instances  to  mark  time 
while  waiting  for  cars.  Daily  production 
in  the  New  River  field  at  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  mines  fluctuated  between  18.000  and 
20.000    tons   a    day. 

Although  limitations  still  existed  as  to 
the  volume  of  New  River  coal  which  could 
be  exported,  it  was  found  impossible  even 
tc  ship  up  to  the  tonnage  permitted  owing 
to  inability  of  mines  to  secure  enough  cars. 
Another  factor  which  retarded  export  ship- 
ments was  the  addition  of  embargoes  dur- 
ing the  week.  .As  might  he  expected  there 
was  an  excellent  demand  for  New  River 
coal,  but  with  a  shortage  of  cars  prevailing. 


producers   were   utterly   unable   to   keep   up 
with    the   demand. 

.\n  ;ieute  car  shortage  plus  an  embargo 
on  shipments  to  Michigan  and  oilier  points 
whittled  down  production  very  materially 
in  the  Kanawha  region  during  Ihe  week 
ending  Jan.  10.  In  that  Held  there  was 
not  on  an  average,  at  any  time  during  the 
week,  more  than  h;ilf  enough  cars  to  in- 
sure full  production  at  the  mines,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  iiart  of  the  week  the  supply 
hovered  between  40  and  50  per  cent.  On 
Ihe  tenth  in  fact  there  was  only  a  40  per 
eent  supply  and  many  mines  were  forced 
to  go  without  cars.  Production,  in  fact 
in  the  Kanawha  field,  was  less  than  lOO.O"" 
tons  for  the  entire  week,  at  'east  insofar  as 
mines  on  the  Chesaiieake  &  Ohio  were  con- 
cerned, running  about  16,000  tons  a  day. 
To  make  matters  worse  a  slide  on  the  Coal 
Kiver  division  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
near  Whitesville.  in  Boone  County,  forced 
a  suspension  of  traffic  on  the  Coal  River 
branch  and  materially  affected  the  produc- 
tion of  coal. 

Producers  in  the  Kanawha  region  at- 
tribute the  general  car  shortage  to  the  fact 
that  so  much  equipment  is  still  tied  up 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  longer 
an  excuse  for  such  conditions. 

The  demand  for  Kanawha  coal  was  such 

as   to   far   exceed    the   supply  and   owing  to 

described      producers- 


been  a  liberal  sui.ply  of  cars  't  proved  to 
be  one  day  In  tho  history  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  ( (hio  in  Ihn  Gulf  fi.ld,  that  mUies  had  prac- 
tically no  empty  cars.  The  car  supply  on 
the  Virginian  for  the  first  two  .lays  of  the 
w.  k  was  excellent,  but  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  not  more  than  halt 
enuugli  implies  were  furnished  /-O""";: 
quenllv.  although  there  was  a  stiff  'lem-'"'' 
for  smokeless,  the  mines  were  utterly  un- 
alile  to  take  advantage  of  It.  Of  course 
with  restrictions  still  existing  iis  to  exports, 
the  volume  of  coal  sent  to  tidewater  for 
overseas  shipment,  was  far  below  the  pre- 
strlke  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact  operators 
were  unable  to  make  contract  deliveries. 
The  labor  situation  was  pronounced  as  be- 
ing favorable  to  a  large  production 

Loadings  were  less  In  the  Tug  River  field 
during  the  week  ending  the  tenth  than  dur- 
ing Ihe  iirevious  working  period,  dropping 
from  77  OnO  to  69.950  tons.  A  shortage  of 
cars  still  exists  as  to  this  field  and  such  a 
shortage,  it  is  stated,  cannot  be  blamed  al- 
together on  insufticient  motive  power,  al- 
though that  has  held  back  the  loading  of 
coal  to  some  extent.  Approximately  20  per 
cent  of  the  Tug  River  output  is  being 
moved  to  tidewater,  a  part  of  such  tonnage 
being  for  export.  Export  coal  can  only  be 
moved  under  permit  from  the  regional  di- 
rector. The  export  demand  is  pronounced 
as  being  strong,  especially  for  gas  coal ; 
one    Bluefield    representative   of    an    export- 


conditions      already  .    ..    j 


unable  to  take  care  of  spot  business  hay- 
ing no  assurance  of  any  relief  from  the  car 
sho'-tage. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Railroads    in    smokeless    territory    unable 
to     supply     empties     demanded.        nefieient 
motive    power,    great    amount    of    eoal    still 
unloaded  in   the   Kast   and   hirge   number  of 
ears   retained    in  the   West,  the   ranse.      De- 
mand   for    coal    portends    general    slinrtage. 
Situation  in  various  smokeless  reKimis.    Ex- 
port market  strong,  especially  for  gas  coal. 
Acute  car  shortages  still  prevailed  in  the 
several   smokeless  regions  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.   10.  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  \  ir- 
ginian   and   the   Chesapeake  &   Ohio   all  be- 
ing utterly  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 
empties     (though    the    shortage    was    more 
pronounced    further    northj.    cutting    down 
production    to    the    extent    of    25    or    30    per 
cent    in    the   extreme    southern    part    of    the 
state  and  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per  cent 
elsewhere  in  smokeless  areas.     As  a  result 
of   the  general   prevailing  scarcity   of   cars, 
the  output  in  all  regions  was  materially  re- 
duced   as    compared    with    the    week    ended 
the   third.      While   railroads   have   been   de- 
ficient in  motive  power,  the  absence  of  cars 
cannot  be  wholly  attributed   to  that   cause, 
the  great   amount   of  coal  still   unloaded   in 
the    East    as   well    as    the    Targe    number  of 
cars  still   in   the  West  being  factors   in   the 
shortage.     There  is  an  especially  strong  de- 
mand   for    coal   for    export,    especially    gas 
coal    but   limitations    imposed    are    prevent- 
ing  any    large   exports    of   fuel,    the   permit 
of  the  regional  director  still  being  required 
as  a  prerequisite  to  shipping  export  coal 


sand  tons  per  week  to  run  for  seven  weeks 
This  contract  calls  for  gas  coal  which  will 
probably   oome    largely    from    the    Thacker 

field.  ,  „,,,.. 

As  miners  of  the  Pocahontas  field  had 
returned  to  work  for  the  most  part  by  Jan. 
6  losses  from  a  labor  shortage,  as  com- 
pared with  losses  from  the  same  cause  dur- 
ing the  previous  week,  had  been  materially 
reduced,  but  inability  of  the  mines  to  se- 
cure an  adequate  car  supply  was  still  af- 
fecting production  to  about  25  or  30  per 
cent. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Coal  shipped  to  essential  iiiilnstries  still 
being  eoiillscated  for  railroad  use.  Causes 
much  confasion.  Serious  ear  shortaice  in 
I.ORHn  lield.  Kmharco  on  eastbiiund  ship- 
mellls  imposes  hardship.  Increase  in  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  transportation  facilities 
would  increase  production  in  Logan  and 
Ctuyan  fields. 

The  most  significant  development  in  any 
of  the  volatile  fields  during  the  week  end- 
ed Jan  1ft  and  subsequent  to  that  period, 
has  been  the  confiscation  of  fuel  shipped 
under  contract,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  strike  is  over.  A  part  of  such  coal 
is  being  confiscated  tor  railroad  use.  and  a 
large  tonnage,  moving  on  contract  to  pub- 
lic utilities  and  other  essential  consumers, 
is  being  taken  indiscriminately  by  the  rail- 
roads simply  because  (it  is  charged  by 
operators)  the  railroads  failed  to  make  pro- 
vision last  summer  for  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  co:-.!.  The  action  of  the  railroad 
companies  is  causing  much  confusion  and 
is    throwing    industrial    machinery    out    of 


a  l'^=■^■^-■-'■■-  ;,--;■  '-^.v,   diverted   dur-      gear,     coal     producers     being     particularly 
in?X''l^rrke'a?e^/eg';nn1ng    to"be    some-      brought. up  over   this   latest   development.. 


what  more  plentiful,  although  a  large 
amount  of  extra  work  is  still  being  en- 
tailed in  order  to  secure  data  concerning 
diversions  and  final  consignees. 

In  manv  places  scattered  throughout 
regions  in  southern  West  Virginia,  the  car 
shortage  was  such  that  mines  had  no  cars 
at  all  and  consequently  numerous  shut- 
downs were  reported.  As  a  result  of  such 
conditions,  mines  are  far  behind  in  their 
deliveries,  although  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  demand  ever  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  such  an  increa.se  Is  regarded 
in  rnaiiv  producing  quarters  as  portending 
a   shortage  of  coal  throughout  the  country. 

The  supply  of  empties  in  the  Winding 
Culf  field  dtiVing  the  week  ended  the  terith 
was  exceedingly  weak,  especially  as  to  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  It  is  stated  that  on 
Mondav    the  fifth,  when  there  shouW  have 


The  effect  of  a  serious  car  shortage  in 
the  I.ogan  field,  during  the  week  ended  Jan. 
10.  was  seen  in  greatly  reduced  loadings, 
only  3.558  ears  of  coal  being  loaded  in  the 
period  just  mentioned  as  against  4.194  dur- 
ing the  previous  week,  a  loss  of  636  cars 
or  approximately  31.000  tons.  Such  a  loss 
was  due  entirely  to  the  car  shortage  as 
labor  conditions  were  conducive  to  a  large 
supply  The  failure  of  the  Cliesapeake  & 
Ohio  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  cars 
was  attributed  to  cold  weather  and  the 
large  number  of  Eastern  cars  still  in  the 
West.  .... 

An  embargo  on  easthound  shipments 
from  the  Logan  field,  placed  on  the  ninth. 
impose<1  a  general  hardship  as  it  shut  off 
contracts  obtained  in  the  East  at  a  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 

Little   relief  from   present  conditions   in 
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Lnesapeake    A:    Ohio    increases    its    present 

U.s"fof .v."'^''™^''"^^  ^°'-  additional'^fal-m! 
lies  for  handliiiir  Lojran  coal. 

intl  ?t     i-       f    I'OSan    iiro.iucers   to   supply. 

Dreva  1  f„ ''''""""  '*'"'  «»'-h  Conditions  'vil 
pre\ail  for  some   time  to  come 

wouki    increase    production    in    the    Ouvan 

ve^'^''"hnrL"/'*'  ""■■  '•■*'"'  '"  "><■  nex^^wo 
foi^iV?;-  "'  under  present  imited  railroad 
sfands'tm.  '"""    ''<'^'''°P'"''"t    Will    be    at    a 

*  oht,^.^'"!"^'^  i*'  f^""^  ""  the  Chesapeake 
re„,J,  ^>='*''1>  during-  the  week  ended  the 
fnr^h V^  reflected  in  the  loading  liBures 
t/.^  1^  ''■'■>'■''.■  ■""•tis'i"  compiled  bv  the 
road  showed  that  only  10.9U  cars  of  coil 
or  about  545.700  tons  of  coal  ranspoKed 
tons    hTn^'J    T'"?    '-•'.-'    <"■  a»out    Gfl?"30 
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Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Slump     in     |>ro<liirtion     nwinir    to    <Ipi>n    in 

"","1''"  ;'  r"V  "■"'""-"  n^^nlu-rn^Zl^Z 
<  "111  Boes  to  Kasleni  points  Kmi.l.,.<i^ 
protest  ,.,  diversion  of  evpn'Meoal  fV,'  "  .'s'e 
or     Kas     eompanies     at     <Mivernnieol     uri.es 

i  nTJ|r^o?^^At<^i^^^,i^:-  i^t^^fi^'cir 
0^  owin^,':,'^''■"/'^'"^■  ""•""'  '""^"^  j""" 

Sfnf2riH°S"SSS^ 

ca?e  nf  ih  \  ordering:  more  cars  to  take 
5  ?L'|p»>^-Iytlirbr/wa°s"vi^°u^tVo'^,! 
Thti-e  .f^;-.r;^frk^:::,'^eZ"a%^-'ea';?fS 

wifii  'V"'^*'®  ^''h  more  mines  idle 
„i=h^'^  ".J*'^''  number  of  cars  were  fur- 
nished on  the  tenth,  thev  were  more  widely 
istributed.  although  nearly  seventy ^ines 
were  idle  on  the  tenth,  there  was  ^u^fe 
a  ••'•■'"^supply  on  the  Monongahela  nSr  ly 
^?  f7M  '"•'"'"  '""'■^  '=«'■«  "ere  furnished 
fro^  ,^^  issuance  of  a  peremptory  order 
a^  PiJ.c'K."'''^''^^''  "^  '"^^  Kastern  Car  Poo^ 
EVif  .'^''"'■^''-  •°  'he  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
^■Iti  \°-  P^-yide  more  cars  for  northtm 
!^.^„s'  ^  "-Sinia  points.  Late  placement 
also    figured    to    some   extent     a«    KWi„„ 

e?n"^ei^  (?■'"  =*■  '-.""ailed^'p'roducUon' N^rfhl 

va?ro1as^n^%Th^?n^Velt'\^ir'^g?n'ia'"?er^'^'" 

were    increaslny^  dnr,^^    .S    ^"^    shipments 

of    Eaa    cml    int/nj    1    »      ^^^-      Diversions 
use^of    cert'ain    E^ltern^"^  •^'"""^'    <■■"•    "^e 

r.Tt'j^r'r^fr^H-^  ^-•'"'''-'-  tile 

were   Issued  °'    '"^    ***"*    "°    ""<=»>    Permits 

cording  to  reports  from  all  parts  of  n„r?h 
em    West    Vlreini-i       ivhii,    '.    »  ■    "'  .north- 


running  27.000    tons  or   25   per  cent  behind 
•ear''d°uHng'*'the^^    •^    '^■'i'"''    P^'od    'l^Jls^ 

na:,e;i;;;;^f  ^^  ^st^^r '>!,  -^---S  ^^ 

t'ucl-y'r".-'""'",'"^'-'  '"  ihe^'no;  h^'Ss  '  Ke  ' 
tuiky  region  durirtg  the  period  named  cost 
m  production  losses  120.000  tons  or  4G  mr 
cent  out  of  total  losses  aggregating  51  uer 
'■™'  °f  capacity,  the  total  output  befng 
onl.y  49  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  now  l>y  rail 
road  odKials  that  the  poor  cai  seryice  is 
due  to  congestion  at  terminals.  Wli  le  such 
omcials  predict  that  there  will  be  a  larger 
iroduclion  during  the  present  tnonth  tlf-  n 
the  sanje  period  in  previous  years  oier- 
om?f«  ;'"  'i""'  encouragement  in  ha't  s  ncv 
condit  ons  have  always  been  sub-normVl  nt 

■ea''rs"'?^om''"fi'r"s^,    "''^    '^^'    tl"ree"°oT-Vou; 

amnher       "'     "'"'     ""^     ™"^^e      and      then 

The    Chesapeake    &    Ohio    has    a<^ai„    r, 

lurned  to  the  Policy  of  ass^gnecfcSfs  or     n 

o  her   words,    is   discriminatini   in   favor   of 

y       T^'"f"\''''''^t    't   obtains  Its   fuH.sup- 

i*^'  <-^",  '^f,'^'."''  ''°"^s  haye   been   made  of 

dte^ftS',"';"    '■.^f    ilistributors    haye    been 

well  l^"  ■°  f""'ish  mines  in   this  region  Is 

sunnly^  ,h.  °"''^''  ""^f '°"«  ''n  arbitrary  full 
supply,  the  excuse  being  that  the  road  is 
experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of  fuef  if 
Jan  fi^th^r??"  i".  Ashland  on  Monday 
Jan  12  that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  w'as 
confiscating  commercial  fuel  claiming  th«? 
?r"ains^""rh  ^^■^%"e<^essary  in  ord"?"  o^mSvv 
irains.  The  action  of  the  Chesaneai.-o  J 
Ohio  in  discriminating  in  fayor  of  ralh-oad 
fuel-supply  mines  hal  been  brought   to  ^he 

by  Tfflc°ials°  of'l?b^  ^^'l--."^"  Admfniltrat  on 
sociatin  northeast  Kentucky  As- 

Ja?'"!""  and    iTw^""   °^   "^"^   available   on 
nl-i\,i".u         -t'  >^'^®  somewhat  larger  than 
during   the    previous   week,    northeast    Ken 
tucky  operators   were  not   sangu  nt  of  Vnv 
permanent   change  for  the   better   fn   trans 

the  present  strong  demand  in  all  mirkete 


Victoria,  B.  C. 


favored  position  as  being  the  easiest  marVot 
be""  ,\  e""'   ■^''^''•■-^    ""^'    oP'rato^s       n    may 
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becomes    eyident    tb'it     >T.„f  ■,  coal,    it 
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mstruct.ons  to  this  effect   ,^r?rece;-edb'^ 
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British    Cohlmbia   coal    via    Pai>am.  i 

rd^r"d*"'^':  """  «"?■"■"  "f^t'eV'S^Sg'^^r 
sirtn,''  ^"f""*'"-  '»■•  Commission  of  Con- 
sult. T  '?""■."»«<""  •••<•  Hitnution.  rni"ed 
States  developing  European  markets  Chang- 
ed rondit.ons  may  allow  British  Columbfa 
r»„»'.''  -astern  Canadian  manufaetu^ers 
Canada  no  longer  easiest  market  for  r  I' 
eoa  operators.  Restrirtions  on  evport"  f? 
eoal    from    Canada   withdrawn  "^  ' 


Ashland,  Ky. 


disrplmln.ilr.    In    f.ivor   of    ml,..    "•"'"»«»'" 

Produce,.,  e.nno,   ,„p„,y  .„„„,  marke,      ^• 

Production    in    northeast    Kentucky    was 


The  announcement  that  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers-  Association  s  to  ImesH 
?naf  i^e  possibility  of  developing  st^fflcient 
nf  ran    i^-''"''"'^   t"    ™eet    the    requirements 

Sugges"t1o,f"th,",''",hrt''^'^  ^'""  Hse  t^Thl 
^  „ .  .  V  t"'^'  'n^  time  may  not  be  far 
•J  ftant  ,when    the   coal   of   weitern    Canada 

th'e'«?t"'J  't^  "•'^y  i'.«  the  Panlma  caS  o 
the  St.   Lawrence  River  »-""<ii    lo 

,v.„V"  •■^  previous  occasion  when  the  suh 
n  h':'''^-  '"■oached  the  statement  was  made 
far  aw-^y'  '^''^  ^'"'t.'.?''  Columbia  was  too 
tar  away  to  be  considered  as  a  source  nf 
tari^"a/S''rr\""f^"turing  purposes  "in  On- 
tario and  Quebec.  But  with  the  chaneinir 
condi  ions  and  the  fact  facing  them  fhlf 
ke?=V'""'  'States  may  develop  other  mar- 
kets  for   export    besides    Canada     the   \vhnL 

'hTrslLTmy  "oV  Ih'"   "^   -considerecr  and 
ihl   aW   nf  „o1,    '    ""■''    Pjo^ince    coming   to 
v-iTi    I       .H   eastern    manufacturing  conceriis 
i   ,u    'hot-oughly    investigated  "'^'^rns 

thX    M'"'"  y    ^^Tiite.  consulting  engineer  for 
the    Commission    of    Conservation      in    dis 
cussing  this   matter  recently     said'  tha,    ,h 

wS•"o5:!^i^1l^^;;e^-„:^pp^;5:  S 

r-t^rl-  anVS'-Llf  n',^To\P"of S 
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unable   now   to  supply   th,s  demand 

ihh?  h"™'"^  countries   which    require   coal 

de  hi  ri,^°  tha^,;^!"  Z^'''  "fe  *he  maxliJlum 
"ountrie?  fnr.„ri^^  *"■  ^^cured  from  those 
."umriis  fortunate  enough  to  hive  enai 
for  export.  The  United  srates.  it  was  saTd 
'>ri».it  urilaln.  among  other  counirlea  lo 
!rl'.l?^A°sp'e'jft.^""^'^  ^'^"^^  fo™"a"ssl'st'an,]e^ 
.„i7'  ..'fv  ""VJlfest.  therefore."  Afr.  Whltn 
said,    "that    Canada    no    longer   oc^nl^'n 


Anthracite 

recentl^^       Officials     of    ,);e'''''''"'°Ped    a   fire 

tJ?1^r-iT'^.%^i^S^S 
and   William   navis    ^f   crV    !-;.    •     "-^    Childs 

Barry     of    Bast    Atin  =  ^'    '^'^""'  ^"^  John 
Bituniinoa§ 

ha^-e  a  ^  '■?  operation  about  two  years  and 
Mr  Hetr'lj'^  capacity  of  about  250  to.?s 
Mr.  Hetrick  .s  now  sole  owner  of  the  mines' 

t^irit  p-^ed'°rf'lU°^al'^:s'^'?;^"^Fr 
P?e"^i  has  erected  22  hous^s'^'and^^l  SiTe 
Plant  wffi,   <=°t>"-se    of    construction.       The 

ia^eost",-;,'  tWs°?^gi°o'L.'"^  "'°^'  '"°"-"  -"2 

Washington — Dr.  J.  B.  McMurrav    nf  thio 
?i?m'  of^'io'^''  ■'"'"  •""',  '^oal  underTying*h  s 

CenIr"a7'.r'"'^''°•t.'■d   "'  directors   of  the 
f-entral     IVnnsvlvania     Coal     Products    As- 
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sociation  (headquarters  at  Altoona)  adopt- 
od  resolutions  exprcssitiB  the  pleasure  of 
the  board  over  the  appointment  of  a  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  operator.  Rembrandt 
Poale.  as  a  member  of  the  eommtsslon  and 
pledRlnp  their  support  to  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  The  nueiiiiK  was 
presided  over  by  l"hairman  T.  H.  Watklns. 
of  New  York,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Harry  Boulton.  of  Ch'ar- 
lield.  president,  and  M.  J.  Uraoken.  vice 
president,  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers'  Association,  also  attended.  The 
board  of  directors  also  discu.ssed  the  ear 
shortage,  it  being  asserted  that  12.000  cars 
had  been  diverted  to  the  West  during  the 
strike  and  that  none  had  been  returned  as 
yet.     In  most  cases  the  coal  was  unloaded. 

Vnluntown — Oflicers  and  directors  of  the 
AVashington  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  were  re- 
elected at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders held  recently  at  Dawson,  Pa.,  M.  M. 
Cochran,  president  ;  W.  Harry  Brown,  of 
Pittsburgh,  vice  president :  J.  H.  Price. 
Dawson,  secretarv-treasurer ;  and  M.  B. 
Strawn,  Dawson,  assistant  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Philadelphia  bankers  and  investors 
have  incorporated  a  $1,250,000  com- 
pany— The  Pennsylvania  &  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Corporation — to  develop  661 
acres  of  coal  land  near  Gilmer,  in  Gilmer 
Countv.  W.  Va.,  and  in  Somerset  County, 
Pa.  They  have  taken  over  the  Gilmer- 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  J.  H.  B.  Egan  is 
president  :  Francis  O'Kane.  vice  president 
and  secretary:  J.  Edward  Thompson, 
treasurer,  all  of  Philadelphia.  Biddle  & 
Co..  Philadelphia  bankers,  are  among  those 
interested. 

BrownsviUt — The  sale  of  the  Orient  Coke 
Co  in  Pittsburgh  is  understood  to  be  the 
initial  move  in  the  organization  of  another 
large  fuel  subsidiarj'  by  powerful  steel 
interests.  The  property  was  sold  to  Frank 
E.  Peabodv  and  his  associate.  E.  b.  Keillj, 
in  the  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co.  Title  to 
the  property  will  be  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  American  Coke  Corporation.  The  sale 
of  the  Orient  company  removes  another 
prominent  coke  concern  from  the  merchant 
class  and  further  intrenches  furnace  inter- 
ests in  the  Connellsville  coke  trade.  On  the 
directorate  of  the  American  Coke  Corpora- 
tion, now  being  organized,  as  the  holding 
company  of  the  fuel  subsidiary  will  be 
Eugene  S.  Reilly,  Fran.j  K.  Peabody  and 
W  Russell  Carr.  The  same  men  are  also 
stockholders  and  directors  of  the  American 
Connellsville  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  which  a  few 
years  ago  purchased  the  old  Sunshine  prop- 
erties and  now  own  about  900  ovens  in 
Fayette  Countv.  Other  directors  of  the 
corporation  will  be  announced,  it  is  under- 
stood when  the  organization  has  been  com- 
DleteJ  and  other  deals  now  pending  are  con- 
.  ummated.  R.  M.  Fry,  who  has  been  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company  since  the 
death  of  O.  W.  Kennedy,  will  be  retained 
in  the  same  position  by  the  new  owners 
of  the  Orient   Coke   Co. 

Ser'iousliess  of  the  coal  situation 
through  shortage  of  cars  is  indicated 
in  a  statement  issued  recently  by  Richard 
W.  Gardiner,  commissioner  for  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers'  Association.  The  statement, 
in  part,  follows : 

"Production  o£  coal  in  tne  Pittsburgh 
district  has  not  approached  as  near  normal, 
since  the  strike  ended,  as  was  hoped. 

"During  October  the  mines  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  with  an  acti\al  capacity  of 
4.000.000  tons,  ran  about  90  per  cent  of  pro- 
duction, being  about  3.500.000  tons.  All  of 
these  mines  were   down   during  November. 

"About  the  middle  of  December  the  men 
began  to  come  back  to  work,  and  the  ac- 
tual tonnage  lost  by  the  strike  during  De- 
cember was  1,688,000  tons.  After  the 
mines  started  up  there  was  a  further  loss 
of  648.700  tons,  due  to  the  fact  that  not  all 
of  the  men  on  the  payroll  in  October  re- 
ported for  duty. 

"Notwithstanding  these  losses,  the  mines 
still  were  able  to  produce  200.000  tons 
more  than  the  railroads  could  transport  in 
the  last  two  weeks  of  December,  and  tins 
loss  of  200.000  tons  production  was  due  to 
car  shortage  alone.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  136  mines  and  are  representative  of 
conditions  existing  ail  through  the  Pitts- 
burgh district." 

WEST    VIKGINIA 

Charleston — An  important  meeting  of  the 
Smokeless  Coal  Operators'  Association  of 
West  Virginia — the  first  since  the  regular 
annual  meeting — was  held  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Jan. 
15.  when  conditions  in  general  affecting  the 
smokeless  region  formed  the  general  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  Of  paramount  import- 
ance is  the  car  cupply  which  has  so  seri- 
ously affected  the  production  of  smokeless 
coal   in   recent   weeks,    and   to   that   subject 


the  association  gave  Its  major  attention. 
Members  of  the  association  say  they  can- 
not understand  why  export  shipments  of 
smokeless  should  lie  so  serltiusly  curtailed 
when  so  many  vessels  are  avalhtliliv  I^ro- 
ducers  of  smokeless  eo;il  i>oint  out  that  all 
facilities  for  the  proiluctlon  of  smokeless 
are  available  exceiit  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Fairmont  —  An  agreement  has  been 
reached,  subject  to  confirmation  by  Judge 
Thompson.  In  the  Fedenil  C<>urt  under 
the  terms  of  which  exeeiitlons  to  the  report 
of  the  referee  111  bankruiitey  In  the  ease 
of  Josiali  V.  Thompson,  of  I'niontown.  Hied 
by  West  Virginia  judgmcnt-lein  creditors, 
are  not  to  be  pushed,  conditioned  upon  a 
Settlement  being  made  In  full  in  favor  of 
the  judgment-lein  creditors.  This  has  be<n 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  reiiresenting 
Pennsylvania  creditors,  originally  it  had 
been  decided  to  pay  to  West  Virginia  cred- 
itors, out  of  the  sum  of  $5.000.«cio  realized 
from  the  sale  of  ihe  Thompson  properties 
to  the  Piedmont  Coal  Co.,  only  $1,000,000 
in  settlement  of  West  Virginia  claims.  That 
fell  short  $500,000  of  satisfying  Judgment- 
lien  creditors  whose  judgments  of  course 
gave  them  prior  liens.  Not  only  will  West 
Virginia  creditors  be  paid  in  full  but  will 
receive  interest  on  their  claims  at  the  rate 
of  41  per  cent.  The  Piedmont  company  has 
been  granted  until  March  1  to  make  pay- 
ments, that  time  being  necessary  In  order 
to   complete   the  examination  of  titles. 

Mt.  Hope — Impetus  was  given  to  the 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  mines 
of  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  and  for  better 
conditions  within  the  mines  by  the  organi- 
zation at  this  place,  on  Jan.  5.  of  the  Fay- 
ette County  Mining  Institute.  The  new  In- 
stitute includes  mine  managers,  superin- 
tendents, mine  foremen,  fire  bosses  and  a 
number  of  others  interested  in  learning 
more  about  mining,  there  being  fully  '70 
present  at  the  organization  meeting.  The 
State  Department  of  Mines  was  represented 
by  W.  J.  Heatherman,  chief  ol  the  depart- 
ment, and  by  deputy  inspectors,  who  have 
been  lending  encouragement  to  the  organi- 
zation of  mining  institutes  in  various  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  West  Virginia  Mining 
Institute.  The  meeting  at  Mt.  Hope  was 
called  to  order  by  P.  M.  Snyder,  head  of 
the  Pemberton  Fuel  Co.  and  other  com- 
panies. Mr.  Snyder  presiding  pending  the 
election  of  a  temporary  organization.  Tem- 
porary officers  elected  were :  Robert  M. 
Lambie.  a  district  mine  inspector,  tempor- 
ary chairman ;  Geo.  W.  Bright,  temporary 
secretary.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Tom 
Donelson,  Sun,  W.  Va.  ;  Joe  McCauley.  of 
Harvey.  W.  Va.  :  John  Whitehead,  Star. 
W.  Va.  :  John  Malabone.  Sunimerlee ;  T. 
H.  Snyder,  Mt.  Hope,  was  appointed  to 
submit  a  report  at  the  mext  meeting  of 
the  institute,  which  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  tlie  second  Saturday  in  Febru- 
ary, as  to  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and 
also  to  submit  nominations  for  permanent 
officers. 

Gary — In  keeping  with  its  annual  cus- 
tom, the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
held  here  on  the  night  of  Jan.  10.  its  tenth 
annual  safety-first  banquet.  General  Ed- 
ward O'Toole,  general  manager  of  the  com-' 
pany,  acting  as  toastmaster  and  introduc- 
ing several  prominent  speakers.  Covers 
were  laid  for  about  300,  including  executive 
officials,  mine  foremen,  other  employees,  ex- 
employees  and  their  guests.  Discussion  re- 
volved around  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  year  in  safety  and  welfare  work  and 
plans  for  even  greater  work  in  the  future. 

MARYLAND 

Cumberland — In  its  report  submitted  to 
the  court,  the  Grand  Jury  (January  term) 
oi  Allegheny  County  urges  that  a  bill  be 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  General 
-Assembly  providing  for  an  assistant  to  the 
mine  inspector.  The  report  says,  in  part: 
"^Ve  believe  that  it  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility for  the  mine  inspector  personally  to 
visit  every  mine  in  .\llegany  and  Garrett 
counties  once  every  60  days,  as  required 
by  law,  there  being  in  both  counties  135  or 
more  mines  in  actual  operation."  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  according  to  the  law  and  in 
order  that  the  inspectoi  perform  his  duties 
properly,  a  certain  amount  of  time,  in  some 
cases  from  two  to  three  days,  must  be 
spent  at  some  of  the  mines,  and  therefore 
advocates  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
mine  inspector. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham — The  Alabama  convict  board 
has  renewed  contracts  for  the  hire  of 
convicts  to  the  Stoss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron 
Co..  Pratt  Consolidatefl  Coal  Co.,  Bess-  - 
emer  Coal.  Iron  &  Li:ind  Co.  and  the  Monte- 
valle  Mining  Co.,  for  the  term  of  two  years 


endlnsr  Dec.  31,  1922.  A  new  provision  In 
the  contracts  slipulateH  an  8-hour  day  for 
convict  labor,  after  which  time  the  laborer 
may  elect  to  slop  work,  or  remain  at  work 
for  a  longer  period,  receiving  compensation 
for  all  time  made  over  the  eight  houre. 

Olflclal  figures  show  that  1I5.9(!1  tons  of 
coal  was  moved  via  the  Warrior  River 
to  the  ports  of  .Mobile  and  .New  f)rleans 
ilurlng  i;ir.i  TranspcMtailon  facilities  which 
will  soon  be  available  in  tht-  way  of  ad- 
ditional barges  and  tow  boais  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  insure  a  heavy 
increase  In  this  movement  in  1920, 


OHIO 

Columbus — Secritary  B.  F.  Nigh,  of  the 
Michlgan-Ohlo-Indlana  Coal  Association, 
has  been  overwhelmed  with  Inquiries  on 
the  part  of  dealers  concerning  the  report 
th.at  the  award  of  the  president's  wage 
commission  Is  likely  to  be  retroactive. 
Some  shippers  have  been  sending  out  the 
statement  that  in  case  the  wage  award  la 
retroactive,  they  will  collect  the  excess  from 
the  dealers.  This  has  caused  many  dealers 
to  go  slow  In  buying.  Secretary  Nigh  an- 
nounces that  there  Is  no  possibility  for  the 
wage  award  to  be  retroactive. 


ILLINOIS 

Chrliiluplier — Recently  the  main  shaft 
hoist  of  the  Valier  (;o<il  Co.,  at  Vallcr, 
three  miles  .south  of  here,  made  one  of  the 
largest  hoists  on  record,  as  far  as  known. 
In  one  hour  and  12  min.  this  comiiany 
hoisted  1.258  tons  of  coal  ;  this  is  at  the 
rate  of  1.048J  tons  an  hour,  or  8,387  tons 
in  a  day  of  eight  hours.  The  company 
states  that  no  special  preparations  were 
made  for  this  performance  ;  some  coal  had 
accumulated  at  night  and  in  the  morning 
continuous  hoisting  was  maintained  for 
the  time  stated  without  having  to  wait  for 
coal.  An  interesting  description  of  the 
hoisting  proposition  at  Valier  is  given  In  an 
article  entitled.  "Engineering  Features  of 
Modern  Large  Coal  Mines  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana,"  in  the  Nov.  27-Dec.  4,  1919,  issue 
of  Coal  Age, 


ARK.\NSAS 

Fort  .>imith — ^Sustaining  charges  that 
Thomas  H.  Shaw.  State  Mine  Inspector, 
had  not  worked  for  the  public  interest,  the 
State  Mine  Examining  Board  has  revoked 
his  interest  and  has  issued  a  licensi>  to 
A.  W.  Tomlin.  who  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Shaw  by  Governor  Charles  Brough. 

Fort  Smith — The  Central  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  has  all  of  its  Arkansas  mines  in  oper- 
ation asain.  following  the  closing  of  the 
mines  by  Thomas  H.  Shaw,  who  was  re- 
cently removed  as  a  state  mine  inspector. 
The  Central  company  claims  that  Shaw 
had  no  right  to  close  tile  mines  and  that  he 
has  lost  $160,000  in  wages  to  Arkansas 
miners. 

K.VNSAS 

rittsburB-:-The  headquarters  of  the  state's 
receivers  for  the  coal  mining  properties  have 
been  removed  from  Pittsburg  to  Topeka. 
The  receivers.  C.  D.  Sample,  of  Fort  Scott 
and  B.  S.  Gaitskill,  of  (iirard,  announced 
they  desired  to  have  their  records  easily 
accesible  for  the  state  legislature. 


Obituary 


John  P.  McCabe,  veteran  coke  expert  of 
Scottdale.  Pa.,  and  for  22  years  coke  yard 
superintendent  of  the  Davidson  plant  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co..  died  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Eberhardt, 
Scottdale.  Pa.  Mr.  McCabe  was  employed 
at  the  Davidson  works  since  1871  until 
his  retirement  from  active  service  a  few 
years  ago.     He  was  aged  75  years. 

William  Preston  Yeatman,  a  well-known 
coal  operator  of  the  Birmingham  district. 
Alabama,  died  suddenly  Jan.  7  from  an 
attack  of  acute  indigestion.  Mr.  Yeatman 
was  an  executive  olfieer  of  the  Aetna  Cnal 
Co.,  with  mines  near  Searles,  Tuscaloosa 
County  and  was  stricken  while  on  an  in- 
spection trip  at  his  operations:  he  died 
shortly  after  reaching  his  home  in  Birming- 
ham. He  had  been  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  various  coal  properties  in 
this  field  for  the  past  15  years  and  was 
about  42  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
two  brothers,  John  T.  and  George  M.  Yeat- 
man. 
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Tj  Eppprlv.  Wvihfvillo.  Va..  an  old  time 
cmplovoc  oi  .Iiisms  ('cillins'  interests,  will 
succeed  Mr.   Woll  us  manager. 

OoorK<-  Wolf  has  resignod  as  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  Winding  Cult  Colliery  Co.. 
Windinp  Quit.  W.  Va..  and  the  Superior 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Dav.v.   \V.  \  a. 

O.  !>.  Walters,  chief  dork  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co..  at  the  Bridseport  min.;s. 
has  been  made  superintendent  of  the  !•  il- 
Viert  mines  of  this  company. 

O.  H.  MillHnnl  has  been  promoted  from 
suiiorintendent  of  the  Filliert  mines  of  the 
H  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  to  assistant  mine  in- 
sii'ector  of  all  the  mines  of  the  Frick  com- 
pany. 

Willitim  Kw-k  resigned  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Xo.  :;  mine  of  the  Jamison  L  oal 
&  Coke  Co.,  at  Perryopolis.  Pa.,  to  assume 
charge  of  all  the  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Co.  The  plants  are  located  near 
Monessen   and    nrownsville.   Pa. 

Kirhunl  Tet^rs.  .Ir..  formerly  with  W. 
J  Rainev  and  president  of  the  Connells- 
ville  Coa'l  Tariff  .\ssociation.  has  resigned 
his  position  with  Rodgers.  Krown  &  Co..  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  become  assocuated 
with  Robert  C.   Lea  &  Co..  of  Philadelphia. 

I>a%id  Slillwnril  has  resigned  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Tower  Hill  mines  of  the 
Tower  Hill  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  at  Tower  lill, 
Favette  County.  Pa.,  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  the  new  No.  2  mine  of  the  Jjimi- 
son  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Perryopolis,  Pa. 

W  Roper,  formerlv  with  the  Canadian 
Western  Fuel  Co..  Ltd..  has  Ijeen  appointed 
mine  manager  for  the  Pacific  Coast  (oal 
Co..  South  Wellington.  Vancouver  Island^ 
This  position  has  been  held  by  Robert 
Bonner  for  some  time. 

J  T  Morris,  late  of  the  Pemberton  Coal 
&  Coke  Co..  of  Affinity.  W.  Va.,  has  given 
up  his  position  as  superintendent  of  ihe 
mines  in  question  and  has  taken  over  a 
•>  OnO-acre  lease  west  of  Herndon.  organiz- 
ing the  Morris  Coal  Co.  Preparations  for 
immediate  development  are  being  made  and 
Mr.  Morris  says  he  will  be  shipping  coal 
in   sixty   days. 

Clyde  Caldwell  has  accepted  a  position 
as  purchasing  agent  for  the  Curry-Camp- 
bell Coal  Co..  of  Philadelphia,  and  will  pur- 
chase coal  throughout  central  Pennsylvania 
for  this  jobbing  concern.  Mr.  Caldwell 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  France  and  was 
severely  wounded  twice.  He  has  just  been 
discharged  from  the  military  hospital.  His 
headquarters   will   be    in    Indiana.    Penn. 

Georite  R.  CollInK  will  be  treasurer  of  the 
two  companies,  besides  taking  a  more  active 
interest  in  oper.itions  as  vice  president. 
Mr.  Collins'  headquarters  will  be  at  Charles- 
ton and  Mr.  Kpperly's  at  Winding  Qulf. 
Mr.  Wolf  is  organizing  a  bank  at  Davy ;  he 
is  the  president  of  the  Atlantic  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.  at  that  place,  and  the  Very  Top 
Seam  Coal  Co..  at  Beckley,  where  he  will 
make  his  headquarters. 

Charles  M.  Means,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  has 
been  retained  as  electrical  expert  by  Chief 
of  Mines  S.  E.  Button  for  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  locomotives  in  coal  mines,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  from  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Mr.  Means  will  continue  investigations 
already  under  way.  He  will  attend  a  con- 
ference (called  by  Mr.  Button)  in  Harris- 
burg on  Jan.  27.  at  which  mine  operators, 
inspectors,  employees,  safety  men  and  manu- 
facturers will  discuss  the  subject. 


Industrial  News 


KInuwund,  W.  Va. — Ohio  investors  will 
organize  a  $300. UOO  company  to  develop 
coal  mining  properties  in  the  district  of 
Preston  County.  They  have  incorporated 
the  Deaker  Mining  Co.  The  incorporators 
arc.  Geo.  M.  Anderson  J.  A.  Hagstrom  and 
A.  T.  Carnahan,  all  of  Akron.  Ohio. 

ChlruKo.  III. — The  Columbia-Panama  Coal 
Co.  840  Stati-Lake  Building,  has  perfected 
arrangenu  nts  for  the  development  of  about 
l.'.'OO  aeres  of  coal  propertl.s  In  the  vicinity 
of  M.irich.Hler.  Ky  It  is  understood  that 
the  company's  plans  incluile  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  t;lectrlc  powt-r  pl.int,  <_^harles 
R.  tiarr.'ird    is  g.-nei-al   manager 

Folrmnrit,  W.  Va. — .\lthough  the  Pitts- 
liiiri,-)!  A  Wist  Virgliii;i  '"o.tl  i 'o  will  have 
its  o:,..r;it  i'ln  in  Monongalula  Couiitv,  on  the 
^'  II    &    Wh./.ling    R  R..    the    head- 

•  I  :    the   cnmiiany   will   he    In    Palr- 

III  •■    olllc-H   have   been   secured   and 

openeil  III  the  .\merican  Building.  This  la 
a  new  c'impany  which  contemplates  devel- 
opment work  on  a   large  scale. 


S.    Glazier,    all    of 
P,    Cubberlye,    of 

H.    Mead,    of    the 
md  Ingram  Branch 


Wellnburg,  W.  Viu — Thi>  Follansbee  Gas 
(^oal  Co.  has  lieen  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $l.'iO.Oiio.  The  company  plans  to  operate 
not  far  from  Follansbee,  W'.  Va..  hiil 
Well.-ibnrg.  for  a  time  at  least,  will  be  (he 
headquarters  of  the  new  corporation.  lii'- 
hind  the  new  company  are:  G.  S.  Irish 
and  J.  J.  Walker,  of  Follansliee  :  J.  S.  Lig- 
gett and  K,  lO.  Carter,  of  Wellsburg ;  J.  J. 
Arnold,  of  Washington.  I'a. 

Wolf  Siimniit,  W.  Vii. — Tile  Wolf  Summit 
Coal  Co.  has  had  iiians  prepared  for  the 
development  of  a  total  of  about  2.2  00  acres 
of  coal  properties  in  the  Wolf  Summit  dis- 
trict, to  have  a  capacity  of  about  2,500 
tons  dailv.  Electric-operated  equipment  will 
be  utilized  wherever  possible.  The  company 
has  recentlv  filed  notice  of  an  increase  in 
its  capital 'from  $3.50,000  to  $750,000  for 
proposed  expansion.  T.  R.  Craig,  Clarks- 
burg,  W.    Va..   is   manager. 

Sutton,  W.  Va. — Operations  will  be  con- 
ducted on  an  extensive  .scale  in  Braxton 
and  Webster  counties  of  West  Virginia,  by 
the  American  Fuel  Co.,  just  organized, 
mostiv  by  Phliadeliihia  people.  The  caii- 
ilal  of  $1,500,000  discloses  the  extent  of  the 
company's  development  plans.  Princiiuil 
figures  in  the  organization  of  the  company 
were:  H.  C.  Johnson.  John  E.  Bassett 
Randall  F.  Collins.  II. 
Philadelphia ;  William 
Trenton,   N.   J. 

Beekley.  W.  Va. — C. 
Mead-Tolliver  Coal  Co- 
Coal  Co.,  has  lately  consolidated  the  Meade 
Tolliver  Co.,  Avith  the  holdings  of  the  Cadle 
Land  Co.  and  acquired  possession  of  the 
East  Gulf  Coal  Co.,  on  Stone  Coal  Creek. 
These  three  companies  will  be  united  in 
what  will  be  known  as  the  C.  H.  Mead 
Coal  Co.  The  three  companies  combined 
have  a  large  acreage  and  Mr.  Mead  in- 
tends to  build  up  the  output  to  500.000 
tons  a  year. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — The  Vienna  Coal 
Co.  will  conduct  mining  operations  in  Mo- 
nongalia County,  the  preliminary  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  in  ciuestion  having  just 
been  effected  bv  Morgantown  business  men 
as  follows:  Lee  R.  Shriver,  P.  P.  Weaver. 
R.  P.  Posten,  R.  H.  Jarvis  and  M.  J.  Malam- 
phv.  The  company  has  a  capitalization  of 
$100,000.  It  is  understood  that  preliminary 
development  worl<  will  be  begun  in  the  near 
future. 

Weleb,  W.  Va. — Construction  work  is  be- 
ing pushed  on  the  new  tipple  of  the  Saga- 
more Colliery  Co..  at  McComas.  W.  Va. 
The  tipple  is  to  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  will  be  one  of  the  largest  structures  of 
its  kind  in  the  Pocahontas  field.  The  tip- 
ple now  under  construction  is  to  replace 
one  destroyed  by  fire  several  montlis  ago, 
since  which  time  the  company  has  made  no 
effort  to  operate.  Work  will  hardly  be  com- 
pleted on  the  new  tipple  until  late  in  the 
spring. 

Kingwood,  W.  Va. — Development  of  Pres- 
ton County  coal  lands  will  be  undertaken 
in  the  near  future  by  the  Deek  Mining  Co., 
which  represents  in  large  part  an  invest- 
ment of  Akron,  Ohio,  capitalists.  Head- 
quarters of  the  company  will  be  at  King- 
wood.  The  plant  to  be  constructed  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $:i00.000. 
Among  those  active  in  the  preliminary  or- 
ganization of  the  company  were  George  M 
Anderson,  A.  T.  Carnahan,  F.  G.  Carnahan, 
J  A.  Haystrom  and  M.  E.  Schief,  all  of 
Akron,   Ohio. 

rogan,  W.  Va. — Announcement  was  made 
.a  short  time  ago  that  the  Lincoln  Smoke- 
less Coal  Co..  a  new  $600,000  company  in 
which  the  Hutchinsons  of  Fairmont  are 
largelv  interested,  would  begin  the  sliip 
mi'nt  of  coal  from  its  mines  near  Raiiull,' 
on  Jan.  to.  It  is  also  planned  so  far  as 
can  lie  learned  to  enlarge  operations  during 
the  vear  with  a  view  to  the  fuller  ileveloii- 
ment  of  the  company's  3,000-acre  tract. 
The  new  plant  is  on  the  Sewell  Valley 
branch  of  the  Chesajieake  &  Ohio  R.   R. 

Nortlifork.  W.  Va. — The  same  pcoide  are 
behind  lioth  the  Harlan-Cumberland  Coal 
Land  Co.  and  the  Harlan-Cumberland  Coal 
Mining  Co.  These  companies  were  just  organ- 
ized largelv  bv  West  Virginia  business  men. 
the  capital  of  the  mining  company  being 
Sl.Sfr.ooii  and  of  the  land  company  $200, ooo. 
The  land  held  is  in  Harlan  County,  Ky  . 
where  development  work  will  be  umliT- 
taken.  Active  in  the  formation  of  both 
companies  as  incorporators  were:  Harry 
Totz.  of  Nortbfork,  W.  Va.  ;  Abe  Foman.  of 
Kimball,  \V.  ^■a.  :  M.  O.  Litz,  J.  N.  Harman 
and    B.    H.  Gray,  of  Welch,   W.  Va. 

Klklni.  W.  Va. — It  is  learned  that  the 
Brewer-Harrison  Coal  Co..  organized  a  few 
weeks  ago.  will  begin  work  on  a  new  jilant 
in  the  Collins  district  of  Lewis  County, 
W.  Va.,  in  April  1920.  The  company  plans 
to  produce  about  150.000  tons  a  year.  The 
companv  will  purchase  tipple  and  house 
material,   mine   cars,   rails   and   mining   ma- 


chinerv.  Preliminary  development  work 
will  be  in  charge  of  W.  W.  Brewer,  of 
r.elington.  president  and  general  manager 
of   the    new   company. 

('Iiieago,  III.  —  The  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.  "announces  the  appointment  of 
10.  A  Wood  worth  and  C.  E.  Laverenz  as 
special  railroad  representatives  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Manager  of  Western  Railroad 
Sales,  with  headqu.arters  at  the  Fisher 
Building.    Chicago, 

Mr.  Woodworlh  lias  been  for  several 
years  secrelar-y  of  tlie  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards, II.  S.  "Railroad  Administration,  at 
Washington,  D.  C  following  varied  service 
with  different  railroads.  Mr.  Laverenz  has 
also  had  Government  and  railroad  con- 
nections, gaining  experience  of  value  to 
him   in   his   present    service. 

Heekley,  W.  Va. — The  plans  of  the  Crab 
Orchard  (joal  Co..  organized  sino^  tlie  first 
of  the  year,  disclose  the  fact  that  this 
comiiany  will  start  work  on  its  plant  in 
connection  with  the  drift  mine  it  proposes 
to  open,  about  .\pril  1,  coir  ileting  the 
operation  early  in  1921.  About  $350,000 
will  be  expended  on  tlie  new  idanl.  Tlie 
company  expects  eventually  to  be  able  to 
produce"  about  125,uno  tons  a  year.  As  a 
liart  of  the  equiiiment  the  comiiany  will 
install  mining  machines,  motors,  mine  Ciirs, 
rotary  converters,  and  a  power  sub-station. 
Prince  E.  Lilly  will  be  in  charge  of 
operations. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — A  contract  recently 
signed  between  the  Fairbanks  Co.  and  the 
Lincoln  Electric  Co..  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
gives  the  former  company  the  exclusive 
distribution  of  Lincoln  eUctric  motors  for 
industrial  applications.  This  line  includes 
alternating-current  motors  for  2-|ihase  and 
3-phase  circuits  in  capacities  from  one-half 
to  500  hp.,  for  all  commercial  voltages  and 
fretpiencies,  and  direct  current  motors  from 
one-half  to  150  horse-power.  The  Fair- 
banks Co.  will  also  co-operate  with  the 
various  Lincoln  district  offices  in  connec- 
tion "with  the  sale  of  the  manufacturer's 
other   products. 

New  Castle,  I'a. — Local  business  men 
here  perfected  the  organization  of  the  Ell- 
wood  Coal  Co..  which  is  capitalized  at  $100.- 
000.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  are: 
President.  S.  A.  Barnes ;  vice  president.  L. 
S.  McNab :  secretary.  M.  S.  Woods ;  treas- 
urer, Samuel  Douthett ;  counsel,  Clyde 
Gibson.  A  charter  has  been  obtained  and 
the  companv  has  acquired  300  acres  of 
coal  lands  in  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  estimated 
by  engineers  to  contain  2,000,000  tons  of 
coal.  The  tract  is  located  between  Ellwood 
City  and  New  Brighton  and  was  formerly 
the"  Anderson  farm.  Tlie  coal  is  to  be 
mined  for  domestic  use,  although  there  is 
said  to  be  a  seam  which  will  later  be 
opened    for   industrial   purpo-ses. 

Williamson.  W.  Aa. — A  deal  equaling  in 
magnitude  the  purchase  of  the  properties 
of  the  Red  Jacket  Consolidated  Coal  Co. 
bv  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  is  that  which  it 
now  apiiears  certain  is  being  consummated 
for  the  purchase  of  the  extensive  holdings, 
mines,  plants,  etc.  of  the  Pond  Creek  Coal 
Co.  bv  the  Solvav  company,  for  the  sum 
approximately  of  $5,000,000,  it  is  under- 
stood. Color  is  lent  to  the  belief  that  sii.h 
a  deal  is  pending  because  of  the  fact  that 
a  complete  inventory  is  being  made  of  the 
Pond  Creek  plants.  The  annual  production 
of  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  approximately 
1,000,000  tons  a  year,  produced  at  11  dif- 
ferent plants.  The  company  has  been  suc- 
cessfully operating  mines  for  the  last  nine 
years  or  since  1911.  A  heavy  tonnage  of 
Pond  Creek  coal  has  been  sold  to  the  Solvav 
compan.v,  the  product  of  tlie  Pond  C!reek 
mines  being  suitable  for  byproduct  ovens. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.— The  Combu'stion  En- 
gineering Corporation  of  New  York  has  en- 
larged its  facilities  tor  handling  business  in 
the  Philadelphia  territory.  The  office  of 
the  company  in  this  territory  is  located  in 
the  Lincoln  Building  and  W.  C.  Stripe,  for- 
merlv of  the  Pittsburgh  ollice  and  formerly 
of  the  Westingliouse  company,  becomes 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  district.  As- 
sociated with  Mr.  Stripe  in  that  territory 
on  the  active  selling  force  are  C.  L.  Bach- 
man,  formerly  manager  of  the  Chicago  of- 
llce  of  the  Combustion  corporation  before 
the  war,  and  E.  F.  Kuehnle.  formerly  of 
the  main  office  in  New  York.  Among  the 
types  of  stoker  manufactured  by  the  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Corporation  are  the 
Type  E  underfeed  stokers,  designed  for  use 
with  bituminous  coal  where  heavy  loads  are 
retpiired  :  the  Type  K  stoker,  designed  for 
use  with  bituminous  coal  where  moderate 
loads  are  required  on  small  boilers,  and  the 
Coxe  stoker  which  Is  designed  for  burning 
any  kind  of  low-grade,  higii-ash  fuel.  "This 
corporation  also  mamifaetiires  the  Grieve 
grate  which  is  designed  for  any  plant  (burn- 
ing either  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal) 
that  for  any  reason  may  not  install  auto- 
malic  stokers.. 
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H'^cckly  Review 

Most  Markets  Are  Fairly  Well  Supplicl  aiu!  Little  Actual  Suffering  Is  Felt.     Production  Is 

at  a  Low  Point  and  Still  Decreasing.     .Ill  Gvrr  llw  Cr.untry  Except  in  the 

South  the  Car  Supply  Is  Inadequate. 


FROM  all  sections  of  the  country, 
except  the  Biiniinpham  distinct, 
come  reports  of  a  car  supply 
entirely  inadequate  to  production  needs. 
In  this  Southern  district  the  output 
is  reported  as  being'  nearly  normal 
and  approaching  wartime  records,  yet 
even  here  the  car  supply  is  not  wholly 
equal  to  demands.  Throughout  the 
balance  of  the  country  the  car  shortage 
is  severe,  and  the  output  in  many 
localities  ranges  somewhere  between  30 
and  50  per  cent.  Such  short  trans- 
portation facilities  can  have  but  one 
result.  It  is  utterly  useless  to  develop 
natural  or  manufacturing  resources  if, 
after  the  development,  the  product  can- 
not be  distributed. 

Prices    with    one    or    two    exceptions 
are  unchanged  from  last  week.     Prac- 


Mcally  all  coal  is  quoted  at  Govern- 
ment price,  but  little  is  sold  at  that 
figure  i's  most  of  it  moves  on  contract 
or  to  export.  Cold  weather  and  snow- 
storms in  many  parts  of  the  country 
have  inei-eased  the  demand  for  fuel 
while  rendering  transportation  prob- 
lems somewhat  more  difficult.  Stocks 
previously  accumulated  must  therefore 
be  drawn  upon,  and  accordingly  these 
are  being  gradually  depleted. 

In  some  places  a  scarcity  of  fuel 
exists  which  borders  upon  the  critical. 
Thus  in  New  York  because  of  failures 
in  delivery  of  both  coal  and  fuel  oil 
some  industrial  establishments  are  fac- 
ing the  necessity  of  closing  down.  Thus 
one  of  the  largest  markets  in  the  world, 
lying  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
the  source  of  supply,  is  in  trouble  solely 


because  of  a  lack  of  suitable  and  ade- 
quate  transportation. 

The  coke  industry,  both  beehive  and 
byproduct,  is  slowly  increasing  its  out- 
put. This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
up  to  the  demand,  and  mueh  more  coke 
would  be  absorbed  provided  it  could  be 
made.  Here  again  the  car  supply  is 
the  limiting  factor.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  byproduct  ovens  would 
greatly  increase  their  output  if  only 
cars  were  available. 

The  whole  adverse  situation  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words:  The  trans- 
portation lines  during  past  years  have 
been  strangled,  discouraged,  regulated, 
repressed  and  finally  "controlled."  They 
must  not  only  soon  be  amancipated  but 
encouraged,  if  serious  national  disas- 
ter is  to  be  avoided. 


WKEKLY    PKOU LOTION 

TlU'  high  rate  of  production  reached 
during:  New  Tear's  week  decliiud  soiiiewhai 
iluring:  the  week  ended  Jan.  10.  The  daily 
rate  is  e.stimated  at  1.905.000  net  tons,  com- 
pared with  2,060.000  tons  on  tlie  five  full 
ivorkins  days  of  the  week  before.  The  total 
output  tor  the  week  of  the  tenth,  including 
lignite  and  coal  made  into  coke,  is  ijlaced  at 
11.432.000  net  tons.  This  \va."<  an  increase 
ON'er  the  corresiionding  week  last  vear  of 
1.071.000  tons,  or  10. :i  per  cent.  "  Indeed 
the  week's  performance  was  exceeded  but 
five  times  during  the  entire  year  191!i.  The 
total  production  to  date  of  the  coal  year 
which  began  last  -April  (1919-1920)  amounts 
to  367.470,000  tons.  Compared  with  the 
460.890.000  tons  of  the  preceding  coal  vear 
.(April  1.  1918,  to  March  31,  1919),  this  is 
a  decrease  of  93,420,000   tons. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  nine  an- 
thracite carriers,  shipments  were  higbei'  for 
the  week  of  Jan.  10  than  at  any  time  since 
Pec.  13.  amounting  to  34.971  cars.  On  this 
basis  the  total  production  for  the  week, 
allowing  for  mine  fuel  and  sales  to  local 
trade,  would  be  approximately  1,796.000  net 
tons.  Compared  with  the  5-day  week  of 
New  Year's,  this  was  an  increase  of  311.000 
tons ;  compared  with  the  corresponding 
week,  last  year,  the  increase  was  14,5,000 
tons,  or  9  iier  cent.  The  current  output  of 
anthracite  thus  continues  well  above  that 
of  a  year  ago.  The  cumulative  production 
the  beginning  of  the  coal  year,  however, 
shows  a  decrease  of  approximately  6,230.- 
000  tons. 

The  beehive  coke  marU't  continued  active 
during  the  week  ended  Jan.  10.  The  total 
production  for  the  country  is  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  rail  shipments  at  422.000  net 
tons,  an  increase  over  New  Year's  week  of 
24.000  tons,  or  6  per  cent.  The  output  ha'- 
been  exceeded  but  six  times  since  March 
15,  1919.  Compared  with  the  corresponding 
Week  of  last  year,  houevei-.  when  the  inllu- 
enee  of  the  war  demand  was  still  felt.  ])ru- 
duction  showed  a  22  per  cent  decrease. 

The  ninth  week  witnessed  a  general  im- 
provement in  both  car  supply  and  attend- 
ance at  the  mines.  Strike  losses  decreased 
0.2    per    cent. 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


HO.'^TON 

Market  itradiiall.v  tiehtrnint;.  -Ml  >■"'' 
reeeipts  slope  off.  Kuiiior  (hut  export  coal 
will  be  excluded  from  New  York  tind  I'liil- 
Hdelpbia  piers.  Only  sraltered  ini|uir,>  for 
spot  eoul.  Short  supplies  at  llan^pton 
Koads,  New     Knglaiid     railroads     reported 

uneas.v  over  fare  situation.  I>oniestle  sizes 
still  III  strong  demand.  Culd  weather  a 
factor. 

Bituminous. — While  there  is  general 
agreement  among  the  trade  that  stocks  ai'e 
ample  and  that  there  will  be  no  real  ground 
for  uneasiness  if  deliveries  all-rail  are 
maintained  on  their  present  basis,  yet  it 
is  clear  that  buying  grows  more  difficulty 
from  week  to  week.  The  few  orders  that 
are  in  the  market  for  anything  like  com- 
preliensive  tonnage  are  harder  to  place 
than  a  fortnight  ago. 

The  fixed  price,  with  no  authority  to  add 
the  wage  increase,  makes  hot  prices  en- 
tirely unattractive  to  the  great  number 
of  operators  who  are  able  to  get  on  very 
nicely,  car  supply  and  labor  situation  con- 
sidered, with  the  orders  and  contracts  ac- 
cepted prior  to  Oct.  30.  There  is  much 
interest  here  in  current  reports  from  the 
Wage  Commission,  for  it  is  realized  that 
present  regulations  are  operating  against  a 
fair  share  of  output  for  New  England. 

For  tile  first  14  days  of  January  receipts 
all-rail  through  the  far  gateways  averaged 
312  cars  daily  of  bituminous  for  commer- 
cial consigners,  a  consider.able  decline  from 
average  receipts  the  latter  half  of  December. 
The  fact  is  that  tliis  is  the  trend  of  both 
V. ater  and  rail,  and  should  the  weather 
hold  cold  the  next  fortnight  there  will 
doubtless  begin  to  be  some  anxiety,  at  least 
among  a  large  number  of  small  buyers. 
Retail  dealers,  as  a  whole,  have  very  small 
stocks  on  hand  and  for  that  reason  various 
lesser  manufacturers  have  less  tonnage  on 
which  to  rely  than  would  normally  be  the 
case. 


It  has  been  rumored  the  past  few  da.ws 
that  the  Railroad  .\dministration  would 
shortly  put  on  the  clamps  again,  so  far 
as  oviT-seas  coal  is  concerned,  over  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  piers.  There 
has  been  complaint  over  the  volume  of  coal 
removed  from  line  and  city  water  by  the 
extra  price  for  i  xport.  and  ai)i)arently  the 
authorities  are  di.sposed  to  confine  the  issue 
of  permits  for  foreign  cargoes  to  coal  moor- 
ing via  Hampton  Roads.  If  sneh  aelion 
were  taken  it  would  certainly  improve  ma- 
terially the  prospect  for  prompt  coal  at 
the   New   York   loading   piers. 

There  is  no  approach,  however,  to  a  broad 
market.  Inquiries  are  still  scattering  with 
the  accent  slightly  on  deliveries  all-rail. 
Some  buyers  who  are  in  the  market  have 
<lespaired  of  arranging  deli\'eries  by  water. 
I-^eights.  particularly  from  Hampton  Roads, 
are  so  high  and  heavy  demurrage  is  so 
likely  to  accrue  that  there  is  every  inclina- 
tion to  look  for  relief  all-rail,  if  at  all 
possible. 

For  that  reason,  more  or  less  coal  that 
would  not  be  considered  in  ordinary  times 
is  being  sold  at  the  Government  price  and 
is  coming  forward  for  the  sake  of  assuring 
certain  of  the  anxious  steam-raisers  a  con- 
tinuing   supply. 

At  Hampton  Roads  there  is  a  general 
shortage  of  coal  at  all  three  piers  for  all 
shippers.  The  number  of  cars  in  the  rail- 
road yards  is  less  than  a  third  of  normal. 
Permits  have  been  granted  for  enougli 
foreign  cargo  steamers  to  affect  seriously 
the  tonnage  available  for  coastwise  de- 
liveries. There  are  25  or  30  additional 
foreign  cargo  steamers  waiting,  for  which 
permits  have  been  asked,  and  from  this  it 
can  be  gathered  how  difficult  it  will  jjroh- 
ably  be  to  arrange  for  shipments  of  smoke- 
less coals  on  any  liut  old  purchases.  On 
the  9th  inst.  there  were  but  140.000  tons 
on  hand  for  all  reipiirements.  Should  ex- 
port loadings  now  be  confined  to  Hampton 
Roads,  and  possibly  Baltimore,  this  situa- 
,"  """'•^  hardly  improve,  at  least  from  the 
-standpoint  of  agencies  interested  in  New 
England    business. 

Anthracite. — Notwithstanding  the  signs 
of  easiness  that  were  g.n.ral  a  fortnight 
ago,    shipments   have   again    fallen   off   ant) 
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there  Is  vorv  nearly  as  miiph  pressure  as 
heretofore  to  get  domestic  sizes,  especially 
stove  and  chestnut.  Kgg  and  pea  are  still 
druggy  so  far  as  demand  is  concerned, 
although  there  are  refill  orders  already 
heing  placed  by  consumers,  and  this  will 
mean  a  better  market  for  egg  size  in 
February.  ,         ._        .,,    . 

There  is  still  a  feeling  that  it  will  be 
wise  for  the  smaller  retailers  especially 
to  take  on  what  they  can  store  conveniently. 
So  manv  things  can  happen  that  the  more 
prudent  will  be  sure  to  lini-  up  for  shipments 
during  the  balance  of  January  and  all  of 
February.  At  this  writing,  low  ttm- 
perature's  are  distinctly  a  factor.  Ice  has 
embargoed  some  of  the  smaller  ports  on 
Massachusetts    Bay. 

NEW    YORK 

New  Y<trk  tidewater  market  adjusts  it- 
self to  weather  eunditioiis.  <'nld  weatlier 
inereiises  denuUHl.  Kasier  situation  felt  by 
pr<Hliieers  and  shippers  of  iiulividiiul  eoals. 
Deiilers  look  for  steady  deiiiiind  until  .Vpril 
1  when  workinK  aKreenient  with  mine 
workers  ends.  Bituniinons  stocks  small. 
"Free"  e4»als  searee  beeanse  of  eonlraet 
ilenianils.  lee  in  rivers  and  bay  inlernipts 
shipments. 

Vnllirneife  —  This  market  has  again 
showed  its  adaptability  to  weather  condi- 
tions. So  long  as  the  conditions  remained 
moderate  domestic  coals  were  in  ordinary 
demand  but  as  soon  as  the  temperatures 
became  nearer  the  zero  mark  there  was  a 
flurry  and  dealers  could  not  make  the  de- 
liveries required. 

Supplies  at  the  local  docks  do  not  show 
any  appreciable  increase  over  last  week, 
but  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cars  dumped.  The  demand  for  chestnut 
and  stove  coals  continues  to  be  as  active 
as  it  has  been  tor  the  past  few  months  with 
an   almost   equal   call   for  egg. 

There  were  6.459  cars  or  anthracite 
dumped  at  the  local  railroad  piers  during 
the  week  ended  Jan.  16  as  compared  with 
5,190  cars  in  the  week  ended  Jan.  9,  an  in- 
crease  of    1.269    cars. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coals 
per  gross  tons  at  the  mines  and  fob.  Tide- 
water at  the  lower  ports  are  as  follows : 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken     $5.95  $7.80 

Egg     6.35  8. JO 

Stove    6.60  8.45 

Chestnut    6.70  8.55 

Pea     5.30  7.05 

Buck     3.40  5.15 

Rice    2.75  4.50 

Barley    2.25                4.00 

Boiler     2.50                 4.25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  5c.  higher  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference   in   freight  rates. 

Bituminous— The  lack  of  coal  at  the 
piers  continues  to  be  serious,  with  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  improvement.  Demand 
is  on  the  increase,  but  shippers  can  do  lit- 
tle to  ease  the  situation.  Much  of  the 
present  condition  is  attributfd  to  the  lack 
of  cars  and  the  resultant  short  deliveries. 
The  local  market  is  active  in  demand,  but 
there  is  no  coal  to  meet  it.  Contract  coal 
is  moving,  with  the  result  that  there  is  little 
free  coal  available  for  the  spot  buyer. 

N'otices  have  been  received  here  from 
the  Regional  Coal  Committee  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  demand  for  coal  by 
industries  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
withhold  for  the  present  further  approval  of 
refiuisitions  for  the  exportation  of  coal  to 
other  countries  and  that  it  wilt  not  ap- 
prove requisitions  for  export  coal  until  the 
domestic  situation   becomes  easier. 

ruiL.\DELrni.\ 

.\nllirurl(e  demand  stroni;  due  to  wintry 
wrutlirr.  Consumers  ufter  more  eoal.  Fair 
sliipnient  b.v  operators.  Stove  and  iiiit  the 
fnvurltes.  h'.gg  piekhiK  up.  Ten  in  fair 
rail.  Companies  movinic  pea  iieti^ely,  but 
independents  llnd  it  lleu\.>'.  .Uetail  priees 
not  sti  llrni.  t,ooil  hnslness  in  sii:lit  for 
ni»n.\  weeks.  IliH  kwlieat  in  stroni;  demand. 
Other  sleam  sizes  Hut.  Illtanilnous  in  Kood 
<l.*mand.  but  onI>-  fair  reeeipls.  .\o  spot 
market.  KmliurKu  at  tide.  tar  sliortaKo 
liulds    back    trade.      Fair  coke    denuind. 

.\ntlirtirlte. — With  wintry  conditions  still 
prevailing  tht-re  i.*^  a  strung  demand  for  coal 
and  the  retailer.s  daily  urge  the  shippt-rs  to 
give  them  increased  allotments.  The  strong- 
est demand  is  as  yet  centered  about  stove 
and  nut.  although  there  is  a  strong  call 
for  eRK.  fine  of  the  larger  shippers  whom 
we  have  consulted  said  that  their  trade  has 
actually  picked  up  very  considerably  on  egg, 
unti:  at  this  time  they  are  somewhat  be- 
hind  orders   on   this   size.     It    Is    noticeable 


also  that  the  piles  of  this  size  in  the  re- 
tail yards  are  not  as  heavy  as  they  have 
been.  ,  ^.  , 

It  has  also  been  pea-coal  weather  ana 
a  large  percentage  of  the  rush  orders  lately 
have  been  for  this  size,  and  every  dealer, 
without  exception,  has  been  busy  putting 
out  pea.  .\  large  proportion  of  the  deliveries 
made  by  all  companies  has  been  of  this 
size,  but  it  is  the  one  coal  that'  the  dealers 
do  not  welcome,  simply  because  it  is  not 
moving  out  at  the  rate  they  had  expected. 
Some  dealers  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
order  further  shipments  of  this  size  held, 
at  the  risk  of  having  their  shipments  of 
other  sizes  curtailed.  However,  we  learn 
from  some  of  the  larger  shippers  thai  re- 
centlv  thev  have  not  had  much  dirtieulty  in 
moving  pea,  and  one  shipper  was  actually 
picking  up  coal  from  storage  to  meet  their 
orders. 

It  is  an  odd  thing,  but  lately  there  has 
been  discovered  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
seme  dealers  to  be  less  firm  in  pric  ■  than 
has  been  their  wont.  .\s  a  standard.  $11.:;5. 
J  11.90,  $11.90  and  $9.50  respectively  for 
egg,  stove,  nut  and  pea  have  been  gener- 
ally acknowledged,  yet  we  have  heard  of 
some  instances  where  stove  and  nut.  the 
hard  sizes  to  get,  have  actually  been  shaded 
15c..  and  when  the  competition  became  a 
little  strong  a  further  cut  of  15c.  has  been 
allowed. 

This  has  happened  in  only  one  section  of 
the  city  and  under  the  present  conditions 
of  trouble  in  procuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  coal  is  hard  to  understand.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  most  all  dealers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  larger  ones,  are  shading  the 
price  of  pea  coal  when  the  customer  is  in- 
clined to  insist  upon  a  reduction.  With 
the  severer  weather  conditions  wh'ch  have 
just  set  in  it  is  possible  that  this  ^ne  ^ad 
spot   will   eliminate   itself  very   quickly. 

The  steam  sizes  continue  "to  be  ^n  an 
odd  position.  The  big  companies  report 
that  so  far  as  buckwheat  is  concerned  they 
are  at  times  unable  to  produce  sutlicient 
of  this  size  to  fill  current  orders.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  temperature 
falls  to  zero  and  below  in  the  region,  ne- 
cessitating the  suspension  of  their-  big  wash- 
er.v  operations.  Most  of  the  companies 
have  cleaned  up  their  storage  yards  on  this 
size  and  as  the  demand  for  buckwheat 
usually  grows  stronger  from  this  time  on- 
ward it  is  quite  likely  that  consumers  ivill 
take  a  proportion  of  rice.  There  is  little 
call  for  rice  and  barley  and  some  shippers 
-say  their  trade  on  these  sizes  is  distinctly 
flat,  although  with  the  tendency  of  buck- 
wheat to  grow  shorter,  activity  can  be  ex- 
pected  in  these  sizes  before  very  long. 

Bituminous. — There  have  only  been  fair 
receipts  of  fuel  in  the  city  during  the  past 
week,  and  the  demand  for  coal  has  grown 
distinctly  stronger.  There  is  still  no  spot 
market  worth  mentioning  and  even  such 
coal  as  is  offered  is  not  the  kind  to  be 
quickly  taken.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  even 
spot  sales  are  taken  subject  to  delay,  as 
the  car  supply  recently  has  been  hovering 
around   30   per  cent   for  all   regions. 

The  embargo  at  tide  has  had  the  tend- 
ency to  release  a  fair  tonnage  of  coal  for 
the  local  market,  but  even  this  has  been 
mostly  applied  on  contract  trade,  which 
class  of  customers  is  calling  for  good  ship- 
ments, as  the  feeling  is  growing  among 
them  that  with  no  heavy  snow  storms  to 
impede  delivery  thus  far  this  winter,  the 
chances  are  that  this  handicap  may  develop 
later  and  they  do  not  want  to  be  caught 
.short. 

Ordinarily  at  the  first  of  the  year  there 
has  been  some  little  contract  business.  Of 
course  under  existing  conditions  no  shipper 
has  gone  out  after  new  connections,  but 
all  of  them  have  customers  of  this  kind  of 
long  standing  and  agreements  have  been 
closed  with  this  class  of  consumer  .at  iirices 
around  $3.20,  and  of  course  with  the 
understanding  that  any  award  of  the  in- 
vestigation  committee  will  be  retroactive. 

Coke.— ^here  is  a  fair  demand  for  foun- 
dry and  furnace  coke  at  the  Government 
prices  of  $8.25  for  the  former  and  $7.25  for 
the  latter,  per  net  ton. 

BALTIMORE 

IIIk  impr«ivemeiit  in  ear  movement  noted 
Willi  better  deliveries  of  empties  to  mining 
recions.  KeeruileseenVe  of  t^xpo^f  tra4le 
and  deliviTies  on  higher  prieed  *-on(raels 
taking  larKest  lunnaKe,  and  little  or  no 
Bo\  ernment-prlced  eoal  Is  offered.  Hard 
eoal  priees  not  likely  to  advance  ilespite 
rumors. 

nituminous: — .\  big  Improvement  in  the 
car  movement  is  noted  on  this  division. 
From  a  record  for  many  days  that  seldom 
went  above  2.000  cars  jier  day,  and  fre- 
quently dropped  a.s  low  as  1.600  to  1,800 
cars,  the  last  few  days  has  seen  the  3,000 
car  dally  mark  generally  exceeded  and  load- 


ings on  particular  days  as  high  as  3.600 
cars.  This  increased  movement  is  reflected 
in  the  constantly  bettered  conditions  of  ship 
loading  here  on  export  and  the  larger 
deliveries  on  some  contract  relations  in 
this    section. 

True,  the  movement  has  not  caught  up 
with  the  big  gap  made  in  the  government 
cletin-out  of  the  local  pool,  and  no  attempt 
at  general  replacement  of  this  feature  has 
been  made.  Mine  owners  and  shippers  gen- 
erally are  devoting  their  energies  on  the 
ir.creasing  trade  to  the  export  selling  line 
which  allows  $1.35  above  the  government 
prices,  and  which  is  generally  split  between 
jiroducer  and  intermediate  handler,  and  to 
deliveries  on  the  higher-priced  contracts. 
For  the  time  being  there  is  little  or  no 
government-priced   coal   in  this  market. 

The  export  movement  dragged  for  the 
first  six  days  of  the  month,  entirely  due 
to  the  fact  that,  while  ves-sels  in  large 
numbers  were  here  ready  to  take  the  coal, 
the  fuel  was  slow  in  starting  on  its  run 
from  mines  to  tide  by  reason  of  the  govern- 
ment restrictions  for  supervision  of  permits 
to  export,  and  which  had  to  pass  through 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  then  Balti- 
more again.  Between  the  sixth  and  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month  a  total  loading  a  little 
in  exces^:  of  60.000  tons  of  cargo  coal  on 
export    was    noted. 

Antliraeife: — The  hard-coal  situation  has 
suffered  no  material  change.  .A.  little 
awakening  of  demand  in  mid-winter  call 
has  followed  the  recent  snow  and  colder 
weather.  The  fact  that  the  price  of  .soft 
coal  was  raised  25c.  per  ton  in  Cumber- 
land, and  this  was  announced  as  a  "domes- 
tic jump"  le<\  to  a  rumor  here  that  prices 
were  to  be  advanced  in  this  city.  The 
trade  here  in  anthracite  intends  to  proceed 
for  the  balance  of  the  winter  with  the 
present  schedule,  unless  some  unexpected 
turn  is  taken  to  increase  their  overhead 
cost  of  wholesale  purchasing  price. 


Lake  Markets 


PITTSBrRGH 

Car  shortage  continues.  Slight  increase 
in  coal  supplies  to  by-prodnct  ovens.  Some 
consumers  have  probably  overbought. 

Car  supplies  in  the  Pittsliurgh  district 
have  not  increased  apprecial>ly  in  the  past 
week  and  are  still  very  unsatisfactory  from 
the  viewpoint  of  both  operators  and  con- 
sumers. Coal  ijroduction  is  about  75  ])er 
cent  of  capacity  and  is  unequal  to  the  de- 
mand, viewed  from  the  angle  that  there  is 
much  seeking  to  buy  coal  on  the  part  of 
consumers  who  ought  to  be  well  supplied 
from  their  regular  sources,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  little  evidence  of  manufactur- 
ing consumers,  including  the  steel  industry, 
curtailing  their  operations  on  account  of 
not  having  sufficient  coal. 

.An  exception  to  this  generalization  is  the 
byproduct  coking  industry,  which  is  by  no 
rrieans  fully  supplied.  There  is  probably 
not  a  byproduct  operation  that  would  not 
run  full  if  it  had  the  coal,  but  several  are 
unable  to  do  so,  allhougli  tlurc  has  been 
a  slight  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the 
past  week. 

In  their  efforts  to  secure  coal  a  number 
of  consumers  have  placed  orders  almost 
indiscriminately,  buying  much  more  than 
they  need,  ^\^len  they  had  bought  enough, 
provided  it  were  delivered,  and  found  they 
Were  not  getting  deliveries,  they  simply 
made  additional  purchases  elsewhere.  Per- 
haps they  felt  that  the  coal  was  a  good 
buv,  at  the  Government  price  limit,  even 
if  "not  delivered  until  later.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  if  there  were  a  large  increase 
in  the  car  supply  many  consumers  would 
a.sk  producers  to  jiostpone  shipments  on 
portions  of  their  orders. 

Thi-  market  continues  quiet  and  remains 
quotable  at  Government  limits:  Slack, 
$2  111  ;  mine-run,  $2.85  ;  screened,  $2.60,  per 
net  ton  at  mine.  Pittsburgh  district,  with  a 
15c.  brokerage  allowance  in  some  instances, 
paid   by  the  consumer, 

BIFF.VI-O 

lliliimlnoufi  trade  HkIiI.  Cars  are  scarce. 
Viiners    worklnK    fairly.      Plenty    of    ttnlliro.- 

eite. 

Itltumlnous. — The  trade  is  not  very  ac- 
tive. Consumers  are  coming  back  into  the 
market  rather  slowly,  though  it  is  .said 
that  one  reason  for  this  apparent  inactivity 
Is  that  a  good  many  contracts  and  long 
orders  are  In  operation.  The  mining  end 
of  the  trade  favors  this,  as  It  is  in  that  way 
enabled    to    Ignore    the    government   prices. 
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on  this  account  '^^^o^^^^^^ZCTu'^l^^r^i 
onm.o.ion    -'.i'^- "VL.'rw'.nt       With    .he 
^:;/;^Lm^e   ami    the   "'^'-"i;-,'°.."^  ^ 

S;    1^  «!iim--^. ••'"•■'"■   '^^"   ''"^    "'"^ 

that  they  would   dec.ip;-  „.      ^    is 

?hat  bra  h  of  the  trade.  Slack  is  rather 
hard  to  Bel   and  sizes  are  not  plenty. 

is  considerable  slate  in  it.  and  «">"«'"^;;^ 
there  is  conn>laint  of  the  screening  bi^t 
on    the    whole   the   quality    is   better   than    it 

^'perhaps"n"'v?r  has  the  consumption  of 
coal  for  fuel  been  so  large  during  winter. 
\vfth  the  temperature  not  poing  so  low  as 
it  dd  two  years  aKO  the  weather  has  been 
more  colder  and  nothing  is  heard  in  the 
wav  of  restriction.  Some  of  the  papers  are 
predicting  that  the  Upper  I-ake  district  will 
?un  slVort  and  there  will  be  an  early  de- 
IvTin^  for  coal  again  next  spring.  l>ut 
,T  must  be  remembered  that  the  shipment 
was  next  to  the  heaviest  on  record,  so  that 
U  win  take  a  long  winter  as  well  as  a  snug 

""ft^rs^'freadv^Tedic^lVthat  next  month 
is  likely  to  see  an  end  of  steady  early  as 
was  the  case  two  years  ago.  and  then  there 
wfll  be  a  surplus  Some  say  that  the  big 
^illL'^acife'^oiUanies  will  be  stock.ng  eoa^ 
bv  earlv  summer,  if  not  soontr.  ^s  lu 
independent  coal,  it  now  sells  on  a  par  with 
othiranthracite  and  does  not  find  a  very 
ready  market  at  that. 

Cokf The  demand  for  coke  is  not  strong 

and  thT contracts  are  pretty  nearly  sutfl- 
fi'nt  to  meet  it.  Jobbers  find  a  car  here 
or  there  wanted,  at  prices  that  are  merely 
steady  and  are  Aot  likely  to  be  very  strong 
rilht  -iway.  The  domestic  demand  is  met 
bv  a  surplus  of  small  sizes  of  anthracite, 
"6  that  breeze  is  not  readily  salable.  Quo- 
tations remain  at  $!».60  for  ,'^hour  foundry 
$8.60  for  48-hour  furnace,  »' .f°'^°'^  grades 
and  $8  for  domestic  sizes,  with  next  to  no 
market   for  breeze. 

COLUMBrS 

With  embarBoes  and  ronsestion  still  in 
force  and  oar  shortaBe  srowins  %vorse 
production,  i..  Ohio  fields  has  been  reduced 
to  50  per  cent  or  even  less.  There  is  still 
a  Bood  demand  for  all  Brades,  but  more 
especially  for   domestic    sizes. 

In  eastern  Ohio  the  production  is  below 
the  50  per  cent  mark.  Crooksvil  e  and  Cam- 
bridge are  producing  about  40  ^ Per  cent 
and  these  figures  show  how  bad  the  trans- 
Dortation  facilit  es  are  at  this  time  tola 
weather  coupled  with  the  wide  distribution 
of  coal  cars  under  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion's regulations  during  the  strike,  are  re- 
™onsibll  for  this  condition.  Hnibargoes 
l?e  frequently  announced  by  railroads  which 
prevent  the  free  movement  of  coal.  Toledo 
is  very  much  congested  and  with  it  many 
Michigan   points,    including  Detroit,   are  cut 

°  There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  grades, 
but  more  especially  for  prepared  sizes 
Dealers  are  still  buying  actively,  but  not 
as  rapidly  as  was  the  case  several  weeks 
ago  Householders  are  buying  well,  but 
many  have  been  supplied  and  tnere  is  not 
the  concern  in  the  dome.'^tic  market  as  for- 
merly Retail  stocks  are  not  large.  Poca- 
hontas is  quite  scarce  and  prices  range  high. 
Wgcit  Virginia  splints  are  coming  in  lair 
quantities.  The  larger  part  of  the  domestic 
coal  in  central  Ohio  territory  comes  from 
the  Hocking  Valley  and  Pomeroy  Bend. 
Dealers  have  been  handicapped  in  making 
deliveries   because    of   the    icy   condition   ot 

steam  business  is  also  active  in  all  sec- 
tions I^rge  consumers  are  buying  actively 
in  the  hopes  ot  accumulating  some  reserve 
stocks.  This  is  especially  true  of  riibber 
plants  and  iron  and  steel  concerns.  Rail- 
ro'.-'.s  a-?  no-.-  tal:!:  n:  a  larg-'r  tonnage  and 
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some    are    exceeding    their   contract    allow- 

rrlces  In  Columbus  are  unchanged,  as  the 
government  figures  now  prevail  In  every 
wav  Dealers  are  perinitl.il  the  $:;  margin 
ovi-r  ami  above  the  price  paid  at  the  mino 
plus    the    freight    charges. 

C'l.KVKI.ANn 

\iitliracite  pocahoiilas  and  domeMIc  blt- 
iin'iliHius  ciial  iiriccs  all  luivc  been  advaiiceii 
II  Mat  :<»>•  11  lo".  K'-ceipIs  are  somewhat 
iiiiprovcti  over  it  we.-k  aK<>.  bill  labor  ami 
car  sliortaKcs  are  keciiiiiK  rccoliils  down 
to    about    half    of    iioriiiul. 

Itiluii --ous — .\11  local  price  lists  of  deal- 
ers witi  -ne  exception  of  steam  coal  have 
been  increased  a  straight  50c  a  ton.  ^Meet- 
ing a  week  ago  with  the  Cuyahoga  County 
(Cleveland)  Fair  Price  Committee,  dealers 
convinced  the  committee  of  the  Justice  of 
their  need  for  5rtc  .i  ton  extrii  lo  covfr 
additional  labor  and  delivery  costs  since 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  (Irsl  fixed 
their  margins.  The  eommitteo  approved  the 
request,  and  put  the  matter  up  to  Washing- 
ton Attornev-Coneral  Palmer  has  notifii'd 
dealers  that  while  he  cannot  oincially  sanc- 
tion the  increase,  ho  will  not  take  any  steps 
to  combat  it  so  long  as  the  local  committee 
has   approved    it.  .         ,  ^ 

Domestic  bituminous  therefore  has  gone 
up  BOc  a  ton  all  around.  The  50c  will  bo 
added  to  the  revised  steam  coal  price  sche- 
dule being  compiled  from  the  average  cost 
for  steam  coal  purchased  by  dealers  in 
December.  Retail  dealers  now  are  permit- 
ted to  add  a  margin  of  $2.08  a  ton  for  steam 
coal  delivered  to  manufacturers,  $i;.n5  to 
apartments  and  churches  and  $2.80  to  small 
domestic    consumers. 

Receipts  from  southern  and  e.astern  Ohio 
mines  continue  about  50  per  cent  of  normal. 
While  cars  are  short,  labor  is  even  more 
scarce,  and  the  car  supply  last  week  just 
about  equalled  the  actual  need  at  the  mines. 
Opf-rators  do  Jiot  look  for  any  gre;it  improve- 
ment in  the  labor  situation  until  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  has  reported  and  labor 
troubles  are  all  adjusted.  Incoming  ship- 
ments are  providing  suflncient  fuel  for  all 
industries,  but  the  margin  of  safety  is  too 
small  for  comfort.  Extremely  cold  weather 
this  week  and  last  has  greatly  increased 
consumption.  Demand  is  so  large,  especially 
for  steam  coal,  that  in  a  free  market  prices 
would  soar  to  easily  twice  the  government 
maximums,    operators    say. 

Pocahontas  and  .Anthracite — All  prices  of 
both  grades  have  been  advanced  5flc.  a  ton. 
Demand  shows  some  increase,  due  to  the 
recent  zero  spell,  while  receipts  continue 
low  enough  to  compel  dealers  to  take  busi- 
ness subject  to  delivery  "when  possible." 
Promised  relief  has  not  yet  materialized, 
and  much  contract  coal  of  both  grades  has 
been  diverted. 

Lake  Trade — Unfavorable  weather  and  a 
shortage  ot  cars  have  combined  to  limit 
shipments  oft  upper  Great  Lake  docks. 
Daily  shipments  now  are  not  averaging 
much  over  1,000  cars,  comiiared  with  nearly 
1  600  dailv  in  December.  In  November 
shiiiments'  from  Duluth-Superior  totaled 
1  484,560  tons,  and  In  December,  1  335,780 
tons.  January's  showing  may  not  be  mucli 
over  1  000.000  tons.  Even  with  decreased 
shipments,  dock  interests  fear  their  stocks 
will  be  pretty  well  depleted  by  the  opening 
of  navigation,  and  will  urge  large  early 
shipments  from  Lake  Erie  ports. 

Prices  of  coal-  per  net  ton  delivered  in 
Cleveland    are : 

Anthracite Egg.  $12.25(3  12.40;  Chestnut. 

$l*50fi  12  711:  Irate.  $12.25@12.40 ;  and 
stove.    $12,400)12.60. 

Pocahontas  —  Forked.  $10.50@11.00 ; 
shoveled  "ump.  $9.54  &  9.55;  and  mine-run. 
$8.25  (Ti  8.50. 

Domestic  Bituminous  —  West  Virginia 
splint  $830  ;  No.  8  Pittsburgh.  $7.80  ;  Mas- 
lillon  lump.  $8  to  $8.10;  Cannel  lump.  $11 
and   Coshocton   lump.   $8.10. 

steam  Coal— No.  6  slack.  $5.25®  5.50; 
No  8  slack.  $5.20®  5.50;  Youghiogheny 
slack     $5.25  fff>5.50;   No.    83    lump.    ?6@6.25  . 

Na  6  mine-run.  $5.25  @  5.50;  and  No.  8 
mine-run.   $5.85ia)$6. 


CIXCINN.ATI 

With  emnlics  at  a  premium  in  nearly  all 
the  mni'iB  fields  in  this  locality,  there  wa« 
a  decided^  downward  curve  '"  ••7''"-  '^V^i 
Tt  I....*    til.,    wt'i-k      e^cn    from    tlie    \  er> 

off7e7o  the  week  tlioUBh  the  sboHase 
hfe.. iipme.it  was  felt  to  a  greater  dcBree 
in    Hie     West     Virfiiiiia    rcBlons. 

The  market  during  the  past  week  was 
active,  with  domestic  sizes'in  demand.  How- 
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over,  there  Is  a  coal  shortage  here  but 
Its  effectH  have  not  been  (elt  to  any  great 
oxtent.  lucause  of  the  mild  weather  during 
the    past    ten    days. 

The  embargo  on  tidewater  shipments  over 
the  Chesapwiko  &  Ohio  Is  hi  111  on  but  so 
far  It  has  not  materially  helped  any  In 
this  vicinity.  Operators  report  the  car  sup- 
ply during  the  past  week  only  six  per  cent 
Loadings  were  llmlled  In  th.  Kanawha  field 
tbrougbout  the  week.  Ilial  region  being 
visited  by  a  cur  shortage,  or  rather  a  co"- 
tlniiancc  of  the  car  shortage  so  much  In 
evidence  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
week, 

Transiiortatlon  facilities  In  the  New 
niver  region  have  heen  so  poor  since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  that  during 
thi  first  week  In  1920  mines  as  a  rule  bad 
been  unable  lo  work  over  a  period  of  two 
full  days  a  week,  although  miners  wore 
available  and  demand  was  such  as  to  have 
justified    normal    production. 

There  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  "^hio 
coal  at  least  In  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  especially  for  doim-stic  sizes,  the 
domestic  demand  however  not  having  b<'en 
so  pronounced  further  South  in  Ohio.  Slilp- 
pers  find  also  a  steady  demand  for  steam 
grades. 

Pocahontas  producers  have  been  making 
special  efforts  to  Increase  exports  owing 
to  the  larger  prices  allowed.  Industrial 
plants  who  were  complaining  several  weeks 
ago  of  not  getting  enough  coal  to  operate 
their  plan'  ;  on  full  time  schedule,  have  l>cen 
alloted  more  tonnage  during  the  past  week 
than    they    had    anticipated. 

Market  conditions  in  so  far  as  they  effect 
northern  and  northeastern  Kentucky  have 
been  conducive  to  large  production  but 
mines  in  that  area  named  are  not  allowed 
to  ship  much  coal  West  of  Cincinn.iti  in 
recent  weeks.  There  has  been  in  the  last 
few  weeks  a  steady  demand  for  steam  and 
block  coals  in  all  fields  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  industries  replacing  their  somewhat 
det)leted  stocks.  Retailers  have  also  been 
heavier    buyers. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  prices  as 
Government  restrictions  still  prevail.  Coal 
receipts  by  river  were  below  normal  the  past 
week. 

DETROIT 

Detroit  receipts  of  bituminous  are  uxeaily 
reduced  by  railroad  embarso  and  car  sbort- 
ase. 

Bituminous — With  no  supply  on  tracks 
for  open  market  requirements.  Detroit 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  arc  finding  it  is 
an  uphill  task  to  supply  those  of  their  cus- 
tomers who  have  no  contracts.  Limita- 
tions on  shipments  resulting  from  insum- 
cient  car  suiiply  are  made  more  exasperat- 
ing by  the  curtailment  of  movement  due  to 
the  embargo,  which  the  Itailroad  Admim.s- 
tration  is  using  in  the  effort  to  head  off  a 
threatened»freight  congestion  in  Detroit  and 
Toledo. 

Onlv  perishable  products,  government  sup- 
plies "and  railroad  fuel  are  exempt  from 
the  embargo  restrictions.  Though  it  is 
possible  to  get  coal  through  by  securing  a 
special  permit  from  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, jobbers  say  it  has  not  been  easy  to 
obtain  permits  and  that  even  when  .ship- 
ments are  sent  forward  under  that  arrange- 
ment, four  days  or  a  week  are  required  to 
get    the    stock    delivered. 

Manv  of  the  operators,  according  to  locJ 
jobbers,  have  contracts  on  their  books 
which  were  closed  before  the  strike  and 
which  take  practically  al'  the  coal  that 
the  mines  are  able  to  send  ^ut.  with  the 
present  faulty  Car-supply.  While  shipments 
from  some  mines  have  been  greatly  reduced 
bv  lack  of  cars,  the  same  condition  is  re- 
ported to  have  necessitated  closing  others, 
particularly  in  the  Hocking  district  m  Ohio. 
With  most  of  the  coal  sent  forward  mov- 
ing either  under  contract  or  sold  before  it 
arrives  in  tietroit.  jobbers  say  that  buyers 
who  are  dependent  for  their  supply  on  the 
open  market  are  finding  the  pickings  un- 
usually thin.  Responsibility,  in  part  at 
least  for  the  restricted  car-supply  is  placed 
with  the  Railroad  Administration.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  many  cars  carrying  co.al. 
instead  of  having  been  unloaded  durins  the 
strike  apparently  were  moved  about  the 
country    or   left   standing  on    Sidings. 

Anlhra«1te— Though  warmer  weather  con- 
ditions hav.-  N'eii  r.llectod  in  a  slight  flail- 
ing off  in  demand  for  anthracite,  consider- 
able of  that  form  of  fuel  is  still  being  sold. 
Some  of  the  retailers  apparently  were  suc- 
cessful in  accumulating  a  little  reserve, 
which  was  worn  away  rapidly  during  Uie 
recent  period  of  extremely  cold  temperaluTe 
The  renewal  of  supplies  is  Jnade  ^itlicult 
at  this  time  by  the  embargo. 
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ct    tlX    til. 
ell   aim   the 


factor    of    imiiort- 
l>oinan(l    kfcn. 


Car    sliortaK.-    tin-    only 
nnro    at     tlie    present     time. 

S    fm  « perath.B    less    than    two    -l-vs    » 

week    a«er«Be.      l.npro>e.i    ear   sl.ppl.v    prom- 
ised. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  all  grades  of 
coal  am  operators  have  the  demand  and 
the  business,  but  no  cars.  Operations  in  the 
state  as"  wiiole  are  not  averas ing  two  days 
canacitv  Her  week.  Some  of  the  big  companies 
r?  or  Rofi  g  five  and  six  days  without  a 
oar  One  company  with  nine  iiiines  had 
five  of  them  down  for  fDur  days.  Tbe  situa- 
tion apparently  is  much  worse  on  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  lines  than  on  otlier  liius 
E  R  Clayton,  secretary  of  the  Harlan 
Coai  Operators  .\ssociation.  has  advised 
Representative  Robison.  of  the  eleventh  dis- 
trict. Kentucky,  that  operators  are  seriously 
considering  complete  shut  down  until  condi- 
tions improve.  In  his  letter  he  said:  Under 
present  conditions  this  would  be  a  calamity. 
as  a  large  number  of  public  utility  plants 
and  the  domestic  trade  is  depending  upon 
us  for  coal.  We  have  done  all  we  can.  and 
if  the  mines  are  closed  down,  the  Railroad 
.\dministration  will  have  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility." 

\  telegram  sent  in  by  the  Southern  Coal 
Operators  .-Vssociation  stated  that  during  the 
first  week  of  January  many  mines  worked 
two  days,  and  during  the  second  week  only 
one  da.v. 

C.  D.  Bovd.  tratfic  -manager  of  the 
Southern  .Appalachian.  Harlan  and  Hazard 
Coal  Operators'  associations,  in  a  letter  to 
J.  W.  Backliam.  of  the  senate,  said:  "The 
car-service  section  has  now  agreed  to  ar- 
range for  a  car  for  car-interchange  at 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  by  which  it  is 
meant  that  the  Eastern  car  pool  lines  will 
deliver  to  the  Southern  carriers  one  empty 
coal-car  for  every  carload  of  coal  delivered 
to  them.  In  addition  to  this,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  move  empty  foreign 
coal-cars  in  the  Southern  region  to  mines 
in  eastern  Kentucky  and  eastern  Tennessee 
through  .\tlanta  and  Knoxville.  We  expect 
a  material  improvement  in  the  near  future 
if  these  agreements  are  carried  out  and 
instructions  observed,  and  we  have  every 
reason   to  believe   that  they  will  be. 

Operators  claim  that  the  only  drawback 
is  the  coal  car  shortage,  which  is  the  most 
serious  ever  known.  Production  is  said  to 
he  even  smaller  than  during  the  strike,  as 
during  that  period  there  were  many  mines 
operating,  whereas  there  are  but  few  mines 
that  are  getting  two  days  a  week  now. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  domestic 
consumption  as  well  and  retailers  are  tak- 
ing all  the  coal  they  can  get.  Railroads 
are  confiscating  coal.  including  lump. 
Charles  Crush,  of  the  Atlas  Coal  Co.. 
Louisville  retailers,  reported  four  cars  of 
tump  seized  by  the  Chespeake  &  Ohio,  from 
West  Virginia,  and  one  car  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky lump  seized  by  the  Louisville  & 
Xashville,  since   Jan.    1. 

Operators  are  so  loaded  with  business 
that  they  are  not  accepting  orders.  One 
retailer  reported  that  he  sent  out  twenty 
letters  asking  for  five  or  ten  car-lots  of 
block,  mine-run,  or  screenings,  at  spot  cash, 
and  failed  to  secure  an  answer  from  any 
of  the  eastern   Kentucky  mines. 


HIK.MIN<ilI.\.'M 


Market  roiHlitUins  are  mneh  more  favor- 
nhle  than  for  man.%  months  past,  with 
slroiiE  iiH|iiir.\  fitr  hoth  steam  anil  doiiiestie 
luel.  I'milaetion  rapidi.\  upproai-liinK  wur- 
tiUM'  rei'ords.  I.ahor  and  ear  shortage  re- 
pfirtrti  in  a  feu  illstanees.  hut  lllek  of 
equipment  ha»  not  hcriuutily  ulTecteU  output 
B«   yet. 

The  Ulrmingham  market  is  enjoying  the 
best  and  longest  spurt  of  active  buying  of 
steam  fuel  that  has  been  noticeable  in  the 
past  twelve  months.  The  inquiry  is  good 
and  of  a  general  character — mostly  spot 
sales  tielng  booked — though  some  small  con- 
tracts have  been  made  through  a  period 
of  six  months.  Some  of  the  railroad«  are 
buying  ailditlonal  tonnage  to  supplement 
contracts.  ;infi  it  is  understood  that  practic 
ally  all  lines  are  short  on  storage  coal. 
T'ubljc  utihiies  and  industrial  plants  are 
taking  ei.n.siderable  coal,  and  (he  dem:inil 
is  such  Uiat  all  the  coal  being  produced  Is 
readily  ahsorb*-d  and  moves  from  the  mines 
without  delay. 

The  atnite  shortage  In  domestic  sizes 
continue."  and  retailers  are  not  able  to  get 
a  julTlcient  tonnage  to  take  care  of  their 
ruxti'Ti  ■  r^'  needs  Tile  failure  to  produce 
sutlicl.  lit  domestic  coal  for  the  traile  re- 
»li  iremeiit.M  is  attributed  in  some  quarters  to 


the  fact  thit  the  differential  between  the 
prepared  aiid  the  mine-run  prices  in  many 
cases  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  extra  ex- 
liense  and  labor  of  making  the  domestic 
sizes.  The  major  portion  of  domestic  ton- 
nage comes  from  steam-domestic  opera- 
tions, whicli  do  not  produce  domestic  coal 
when  the  steam  trade  is  dull  and  when  it 
is  active  are  inclined  to  dispose  of  mine-run 
vroducl  or  steam  coal  only. 

Production  for  the  week  ending  J.an.  I'l 
aggregated  :!Gii,Oiili  tons  or  a  gain  of  al>out 
9n  OHO  tons  over  the  previous  week.  Work- 
ing organizations  are  about  as  near  normal 
now  as  labor  shortage  will  allow  and  the 
output  of  coal  will  continue  lieavy  as  long  as 
the  reiiuiremeiits  of  the  trade  demand  it. 
Slight  complaint  of  car  shortage  was  heard 
the  past  w.ek  but  no  material  loss  in  pro- 
duction resulted. 


TOKONTO 

Supplies  nde<iuat«>  to  present  require- 
ments. Some  difTieulties  from  ear  short- 
age—  l.-uel  .\dniinislration  warns  consumers 
to  lay  in  stocks,  fearing  shortage  liefore 
spring. 

Market  conditions  show  little  change, 
though  the  cold  snap  of  the  last  few  days 
has  slightly  increased  tlie  demand  for  an- 
thracite Supiilies  of  both  hard  and  soft 
coal  are  coming  forw;iril  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  present  reipiirements.  though 
'there  have  lieen  some  delays  in  delivery  by 
reason  of  car  shortage,  which  will  probably 
become  more  acute  before  the  end  of  the 
winter. 

Fuel  Administrator  H.  A.  Harrington  has 
issued  a  warning  to  consumers  nut  to  (U-- 
pend  upon  the  continuance  of  present  con- 
ditions, as  imports  of  coal  are  gradually 
decreasing.  There  is  .in  insistent  demand 
in  the  United  States  for  steam  sizes,  with 
a  possibility  of  a  suspension  of  anthracite 
mininsr.  He  foresees  a  shortage  and  urges 
the  biying  in  of  stocks  at  once. 

Quotations  for  short  tons  are  as  follows: 

Retail 

Anthracite  egg,  stove,  nut  and  grate  ^lj-^| 

I^ea    QUO 

Bituminous   steam    gjjjj 

Slack Q  on 

Domestic    lump     ,  !^'  , 

Cannel    '— ^  ' 

Wholesale  f.o.b.  cars  at  d.-stination 

Three-quarter    lump    '?-5? 

Slack    ■'  '" 


Coke 


( ON  V  i-:i.i.' 


slowly  and    insnf- 


Middle  Western 


n 


Vrodnelion    Kainint    ^  er.>  . 

leniund.      <  ar   supply   is   tlie   liniit- 
\„    infoniialion    as    to    re!oo\al 


cnt   for 
iiic     faetoT. 
of    liovernment    price    control 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsyille  .ind 
lower  Connellsville  region  is  increasing  week 
bv  week,  but  only  by  almost  inniiitesimal 
amounts,  while  the  requirements  have_  in- 
creased largely  in  the  past  few  weeks_  Thus 
the  pronounced  coke  shortage  eontimies 
but  it  is  a  shortage  due  to  inability  of  the 
region  to  increase  its  output  largely,  rather 
than  to  the  output  being  curtailed  as  com- 
pared with  the  operations  of  October.  No- 
vember and  .arly  Oecemb.  r  The  limiting 
factor  'visible  is  ear  supply  and  in  some 
iiuarters  it  is  claimed  that  a  very  moderate 
iii.rease  in  car  supply  would  uncover  a 
I  ihor  shortage,  which  would  then  be  the 
limiting  factor,  but  this  has  not  been  proved. 
Open  market  transactions  in  coke  are 
extremely  limited  in  volume,  and  are  con- 
fined chiefiv  to  foundry  grade.  The  furnace 
coke  output  seems  to  be  taken  up  quite 
fullv  by  contract  requirements,  or  by  move- 
mei^t  between  producer  and  consumer  who 
had  contracts  in  the  second  half  of  last 
vear  the  shipments  being  continued,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Coveininenl  price  limit 
There  is  much  talk  as  to  when  the  price 
control  will  be  removed,  but  no  one  seems 
t.i  have  any  real  information  on  the  sub- 
jecl. 

The  market  remains  quotable  at  Govern- 
ment limits,  J6  for  furnace,  J7  for  selected 
T'-hour  foundrv.  and  t?  nO  for  crushed, 
per  net  ton  at  ovens.  The  roiirier  reports 
production  in  the  Connellsville  and  lower 
Connellsville  region  in  the  week  ended  Jan. 
10  at  :!1ii.:i9"  tons,  an  increase  of  2,854 
tons. 


(iKNKRAl-   KKVli;\\ 

The  demand  fir  Rood  coal  is  kecpni;  "P 
steadily;  in  fact  it  is  iiicreasiiiE.  This  is  par- 
ticiilari\  true  in  lo«a  and  llie  Norlli  west, 
uIIIioukIi  the  trade  in  Iniliana.  Illinois  and 
Missouri  are  ordering  freely.  .M  this  lime, 
of  ii.iirse  I  lie  niatlee  of  price  does  not  enter 
into  tlic  market  situation  at  all.  as  all  coal 
ivliieli  moves,  either  moves  on  contracts,  or 
at    tlie    tiovernmenl    iiriccs. 

I'racticallv  all  of  tlic  coal  moving  so  far, 
is  moving  on  old  contracts  and  orders,  be- 
cause operators  have  not  yet  caught  up  with 
the  shortage  caused  by  the  strike.  Some 
distributors  and  operators  however,  are  now- 
taking  on  additional  business,  something 
which  they  were  not  doing  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  There  have  lieen  some  rumors 
iliat  certain  off  grade  coals  in  hoth  Illinois 
and  Indiana  are  not  finding  much  of  a 
market,  in  fact  they  are  very  diMuult  to 
move,  but  this  is  nothing  unnatural  when 
cine  considers  that  the  best  coal  in  the  ter- 
ritory can  be  purchased  just  as  cheaply  as 
the  poorest,  as  all  coal  is  sold  at  Govern- 
ment   prices. 

It  is  persistently  rumored  that  there  are 
from  10.000  to  20.000  cars  of  Eastern  coal 
or.  track  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  which 
were  shipped  here  during  the  strike,  and 
have  not  as  yet  been  disposed  of.  If  this 
rumor  is  true,  it  explains  to  some  extent 
the  car  shortage,  as  this  number  of  cars 
car:.ot  be  indefinitclv  tied  up  without  hurt- 
ing the  coal  industr.v.  It  is  also  rumored 
that  the  authorities  are  contemplating  haul- 
ing all  of  this  Eastern  coal  back,  deadhead, 
as  most  of  the  coal  was  consigned,  orig- 
inally, to  the  steel  mills  and  various  in- 
dustries in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  but 
diverted  AVest  during  the  strike.  As  this 
territory  appears  unwilling  to  absorb  this 
coal,  the  railroad  authorities,  from  neces- 
sity, are  forced  to  reship  the  coal  back 
East  w-here  they  know  it  can  be  disposed 
of  readily.  If  this  rumor  has  any  founda- 
tion, there  are  a  great  many  ways  in  w-hich 
this  condition  of  affairs  might  have  been 
:  voided,  by  use  of  a  little  grey  matter. 
;;:id  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  coal  trade  in 
t:ie    East   and   Middle   West. 

The  labor  situation  appears  to  be  fairly 
satisfactory  and  operators  are  becoming 
more  optimistic  daily  as  to  the  immediate 
future  of  the  coai  iiiciiistr.v-.  .\  number  of 
large  factories  which  lia\e  heretofore  been 
buying  coal  on  the  open  market,  are  now 
clamoring  for  contracts,  and  we  under- 
stand that  a  number  of  contracts  have  been 
closed — contracts  to  extend  from  date  to 
;Mar.  31.  1921.  AVe  know-  of  one  or  two 
cases  where  five  year  contracts  have  been 
entered  into,  but  the  general  run  is  until 
March  31.  1921.  The  car  supply,  of  com-se, 
is  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  is  thought  that  conditions  will  be 
very  much  impro\ed  when  the  railroads 
,ire   put   back  under   private  ownership 

(  iiH  .\<;o 

(liiiaEo  is  «ell  taken  carp  of  tlie.se  days 
h.v  its  coal  supply.  l;»cry  dealer  has  a 
coml'ortable  tonnage  in  liis  .yard,  and  all 
III  our  industries  liaie  either  eiioUKll  coal 
on  liatid.  or  in  transit,  to  keep  tliem  from 
worr.v     in    the    immediate    future. 

Looking  at  the  Chicago  market  from  a 
standpoint  of  demand  only,  we  believe  it 
is  the  poorest  market  in  the  whole  Mid- 
western territory.  However,  there  is  a 
pretty  good  snow  storm  in  progress,  at  this 
writing,  and  if  it  continues  much  longer, 
it  will  succeed  in  tying  up  traffic  and  delay 
shipments    to    Chicago. 

ICastern  coal  is  coming  on  in  fairly  nor- 
mal quantities.  There  is  enough  hard  coal 
being  delivered  to  take  care  of  the  im- 
mediate wants,  and  Eastern  coal  from  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  is  moving  in  fast 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  In 
short,  the  Chicago  situation,  so  far  as  coal 
is  concerned,  is  fairly  health.v  and  nor- 
mal. 

MILWArliKE 
Ilemand     for     coal     not      as     brisk     as     tbe 
season    uarrants.       Mocks    are    slowly    being 
drplctva,   lioweier.      I'riccs   uncliunged. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  snappy 
winter  weather  favorable  to  a  steady  con- 
sumption of  fuel.  Milwaukee  dealers  say 
the  demand  for  coal  is  not  as  brisk  as 
could  be  expected.  The  drain  upon  stocks 
on  the  docks  is  becoming  more  noticeable 
with  each  pa.ssing  day.  however,  and  it  18 
evident  that  rail-supplies  will  have  to  lie 
drawn  upon  more  heavily  as  the  seasoi; 
advances.  Illinois  coal  is  being  marketed 
here  freelv  and  the  supply  on  track  keeps 
increasing.  Prices  of  all  grades  of  coal. 
Including  the  Illinois  product,  continue  un- 
changed. 
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Nation  Faces  a  Railroad  Crisis 


By  R.  Dawson  Hall 


TEADILY  the  railroads  have  become 
less  competent  to  meet  the  nation's 
needs.  Uncle  Sam  has  been  growing 
while  his  railroads  have  for  years 
stood  still  or  gone  backward.  He 
thought  when  the  war  started  that  it 
was  private  mismanagement  that 
caused  the  ills  of  the  railroads.  He  could  not  believe 
that  it  was  his  own  egregious  blundering  and  interfer- 
ing that  had  made  so  much  trouble,  so  he  took  hold  of 
the  railroads,  and  they  soon  began  to  give  less  satis- 
faction than  ever,  while  incidentally  his  experiment 
cost  him  a  tidy  sum  of  money. 

The  old  gentleman  will  return  the  railroads  on 
March  1,  and  the  paramount  issues  are:  are  they 
going  to  go  bankrupt  when  they  are  given  back;  will 
there  be  a  panic  when  they  are  returned,  or  are  they 
going  to  be  handed  back  as  profitable  concerns  with 
a  prosperous  and  progressive  future?  Everything 
depends  on  the  general  public.  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  even  whisper  to  their  Congressional 
representatives  that  the  profits  of  the  railroads  shall 
be  kept  down  to  a  ridiculous  maximum,  we  shall  find 
that  our  railroads  will  not  grow  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  growing  country,  and  we  shall  find  that  our  mis- 
calculations have  permitted  most  of  the  railroads  to 
go  to  the  wall  and  the  banks  that  financed  them  will  be 
crowded  there  also. 

In  the  end  of  1919  there  were  933  miles  less  track 
than  at  the  close  of  1916.  Now  let  us  look  back.  In 
1908  the  railroads  ordered  a  smaller  number  of  freight 
cars  than  at  any  time  since  1901.  Yet  that  year 
62,669  cars  were  ordered.  Last  year  orders  were 
placed  for  only  22,062  and  ot  those  most  were  for 
private  account,  15,295  being  tank  cars.  What  is 
worse,  the  freight -car  manufacturers  now  have 
practically  no  orders  on  their  books. 

How  is  it  with  passenger  cars?  In  the  years  between 
1901  and  1917  from  1,124  to  4,514  passenger  cars  were 
ordered  yearly.  In  1918  orders  were  placed  for  only 
131,  and  in  1919  the  number  ordered  was  292.  Thus 
in  two  years  of  government  control  only  a  third  as 
many  locomotives  were  ordered  as  in  the  slackest  year 
between  1901  and  1917. 

And  how  is  it  with  locomotive  equipment?  Between 
the  years  mentioned  above,  the  orders  for  locomotives 
ranged  from  1,182  and  6,265.    In  1919  the  number  of 


orders  was  only  214  and  most  of  these  were  for 
industrial  roads.  While  the  tons  carried  per  mile  per 
year  have  increased  45  per  cent  since  1915,  the 
number  of  freight  cars  has  been  increased  only  1.6 
per  cent. 

Between  1908  and  1916  the  average  passenger  car 
carried  from  15  to  15.9  persons.  Now  the  average  is  21. 
Between  1905  and  1916  the  average  train  carried  48 
to  57  passengers.  In  1916,  90  formed  the  average 
passenger  train  load,  an  increase  since  1916  of  about 
58  per  cent. 

Thus  it  goes — much  increase  in  demand,  no  increase 
in  service.  No  wonder  we  have  embargoes  and  slow 
runs  and  men  idle  despite  the  clamor  for  all  kinds  of 
goods.  The  Railroad  Administration  has  not  sought  to 
remedy  matters.  It  is  running  its  business  so  as  to  get 
maximum  activity  with  minimum  equipment,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  public  cause  it  not  a  moment's  worry. 

The  railroad  has  been  an  advocate  of  reservoiring 
all  things  to  be  transported.  "Wait  for  the  messenger 
boy"  has  been  its  motto.  But  it  has  itself  done  less 
reservoiring  than  any  other  organization.  It  will  not 
buy  or  haul  anything  that  it  needs  for  its  use  until  it 
needs  it.  It  is  largely  to  blame  for  the  present  coal 
rhortage.  That  trouble  has  arisen  as  much  from  the 
railroads'  failure  to  buy  as  from  their  lack  of  equip- 
ment to  haul  the  product. 

The  public  must  insist  that  a  new  policy  be  pursued 
toward  transportation,  so  that  the  railroads  can 
supply  themselves  with  equipment,  and  this  is  what 
the  railroads  need: 

Additional  main  track $1,250,000,000 

Grade     revision,     cutoffs,      curvature 

elimination,  etc       600,000,000 

Engine  houses  and  shops 250,000,000 

Station  buildings 300,000,000 

Extensions 600.000,000 

Signals     52,264,000 

Freight  cars 1,662,000,000 

Passenger  cars 532,000,000 

Shop  equipment 61 ,230,000 

Locomotives 702.786,000 

$6,010,280,000 

Are  we  going  to  make  it  possible  to  make  the  rail- 
roads finance  this  extremely  necessary  program?  If 
not,  we  deserve  to  have  industry  halt  and  waver. 

{For  the  figures  presented  credit  should  be  gioen  to 
S.  0.  Dunn,  the  editor  of  the  "Railway  Age"  and  his 
associates.) 
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IDEAS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


PRACTICAL  SCHEMES  THAT  MAKE  THE  DAYS  WORK  EASIER 


How  to  Splice  Stranded  Wire  Conductors* 

By  E.  D.  Hunt 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Almost  any  practical  man  can  make  a  splice,  between 
the  ends  of  two  stranded  conductors,  which  will  carry 
the  current  safely  and  satisfactorily,  but  few  of  them, 
apparently,  know  how  to  make  such  a  splice  in  minimum 
time    and    so    that    it    will    have   a    neat,    business-like 


Cur  Off 


I-  Ready  for  Splicing 


where  X^  represents  one  of  the  conductors  to  be  spliced 
and  y  the  other. 

Proceeding,  each  one  of  the  free  ends  is  twisted 
around  the  main  conductor,  as  shown  at  ///.  First,  a 
conductor  of  X"  should  be  made  up  around  the  main 
line  and  then  one  of  7".  This  process  is  continued  until 
all  of  the  free  ends  have  been  served  around  the  main 
line.  The  joint  should  now  appear  as  shown  at  lY  and 
is  ready  for  soldering. 

To  solder  it,  the  molten  metal  should  be  poured,  with 
a  ladle,  so  that  it  will  drain  into  the  solder  pot  through 
and  around  the  joint  until  the  joint  becomes  hot  enough 
so  that  the  solder  will  permeate  it  and  stick  to  it  effec- 
tively. After  the  joint  has  thus  been  uniformly  heated 
and  appears  to  be  "tinned"  over  its  whole  surface  a  wet 
piece  of  waste  can  be  held  on  it  "to  cool  it  quickly.  Tape 
servings  around  the  joint,  to  the  thickness  of  the  insula- 
tion of  the  original  wire,  complete  the  splice. 


'■Rubber  Insulation 
Y' 


Wrapped 
Around  Main  Conductor 

I -Joint  Partially  Completed 


,-5hort  Wraps  Y'" 


E- Completed  Joint 
SPLICING  A  STRANDED  CONDUCTOR 

appearance.  The  accompanying  picture  illustrates  the 
steps  in  the  process  which  experience  has  indicated, 
it  is  be.st  to  follow.  The  first  step  is  to  "skin"  the  wire 
and  sandpaper  it  until  it  is  bright  and  all  the  rubber 
or  other  in.sulation  has  been  removed  from  the  con- 
ductor. Next  the  ends  of  the  outer  strands  should  be 
bent  back  to  expo.se  the  core  which  should  then  be  cut 
oflF.  The  end  of  the  conductor  will  now  appear  as  shown 
at  /. 

Now  the  outer  strands  which  were  bent  back,  to  be 
out  of  the  way  so  that  the  core  could  be  cut  off,  are 
forced  almost  to  their  normal  positions.  The  two  ends 
to  be  connected  are  laced  together  as  suggested  in  //, 


Mounting  Blueprints  on  Steel  Plates* 

By  Charles  C.  Cloud 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Where  a  blueprint  must  b«  referred  to  frequently  it 
is  often  of  advantage  to  mount  it  on  a  plate  of  sheet 
steel.  Where  the  mounting  is  done  in  accordance  with 
the  method  to  be  described,  the  print  will  remain  intact 
for  a  long  period. 

Common  black  sheet  iron  about  No.  22  gage  may  be 
used.    Galvanized  sheet  iron  is  not  satisfactory  because 
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5htet  Iron  Plate-' 
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PAN  CONVEYOR 
DETAILS  OF  ROUER 
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THE   BLUEPRINT  AND   ITS   MOUNTING 

it  is  difficult  to  make  the  prints  stick  to  it  permanently. 
In  cutting  the  sheet,  make  it  of  such  size  that  it  is 
from  h.  in.  to  \  in.  larger  all  around  than  the  blueprint 
which  is  to  be  mounted  on  it.    Such  a  margin  not  only 
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gives  a  finish  to  the  job,  but  also  protects  the  edges 
of  the  paper  from  being  torn  away  from  the  metal. 

The  first  step  necessary  is  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
acid  which  was  used  in  "pickling"  the  plate  at  the  steel 
mill.  Most  of  this  acid  is  washed  off  at  the  mill,  but 
usually  enough  remains  to  cause  the  blueprint  to  turn 
white  in  spots  unless  the  acid  is  carefully  abstracted. 
To  remove  the  acid,  the  plate  should  be  painted  with, 
or  preferably  soaked  in,  a  solution  of  ammonia  and 
water.  About  one  part  of  ammonia  to  20  parts  of 
water  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  This  ammonia  solu- 
tion neutralizes  any  of  the  acid  which  may  remain. 
After  a  thorough  sousing  in  the  ammonia  solution  the 
plate  should  be  washed  thoroughly  in  clear  water  and 
allowed  to  di-y. 

After  drying,  the  plate  should  be  given  a  coat  of  a 
good  varnish  on  both  faces.  An  "outside"  varnish 
should  be  used  rather  than  one  prepared  for  interior 
finish.  The  plate  having  been  prepared  as  above  de- 
scribed and  being  thoroughly  dry,  the  blueprint  is  now 
mounted  upon  it  with  a  cornstarch  or  flour  paste  which 
should  be  mixed  until  thoroughly  smooth.  It  is  well  to 
soak  the  print  in  water  so  that  it  will  be  pliable  before 
applying  the  flour  paste. 

After  the  print  has  been  stuck  to  the  plate,  the  air 
bubbles  should  be  smoothed  out  carefully  by  using  a 
print  roller  such  as  is  employed  for  mounting  photo- 
graphs or  by  using  the  smooth  rounded  edge  of  a 
wooden  ruler.  Again  the  print,  now  mounted  on  the 
sheet,  should  be  allowed  to  set  until  the  paste  has 
entirely  dried  out,  after  which  the  plate  (with  the 
print  upon  it)  should  be  given  on  each  side  two  coats 
of  white  shellac.  After  this  shellac  has  dried  the 
mounted  print  is  ready  for  service. 


Simple  Commutator  Cleaner  or  Smoother 

By  J.  R.  LuxTON 

Linton,    Ind. 

A  commutator  cleaner  may  be  easily  constructed  from 
a  few  pieces  of  *-in.  board,  a  sheet  of  sandpaper  and 
one  or  more  rubber  bands. 

The  construction  is  so  simple  and  the  manipulation 
so   easy  that  little   explanation   is   required.     Briefly, 


THE  COMMUTATOR  SMOOTHER  IN  OPERATION 

the  cleaner  consists  of  the  bottom  and  two  ends  of 
a  box,  with  sandpaper  stretched  across  the  top.  The 
sides  of  the  box  are  wanting. 

The  rubber  band  or  bands  by  which  the  sandpaper 
is  held  in  place  permits  the  paper  to  give  or  sag  suffi- 
ciently to  approximately  take  the  curve  of  the  com- 
mutator. 


Standard   Drawing  Sizes* 
By  Tkrrell  Croft 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

When  an  individual  or  small  organization  commences, 
making  drawings,  odd-sized  .sheets  are  frefjufntly  used. 
These,  when  the  collection  of  drawings  become  larger, 
are  awkward  to  file  and  diflicult  to  refer  to.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  adopt  a  logical  series  of  sizes  at  the  time 
the  first  drawing  is  made.     Then  if  the  system  is  fol- 


SIZES  OF  STANDARD  DRAWINGS 

lowed  consistently,  the  drawings  which  are  produced 
subsequently  can  be  filed  and  numbered  without 
difficulty. 

The  sequence  of  drawing  sizes  which  appears  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  average  min- 
ing company  is  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. The  basis  or  unit  A  of  the  system  shown  is  a 
sheet  measuring  8i  x  11  in.  This  is  the  size  of  the 
usual  sheet  of  letter  paper.  Sizes  B,  C  and  D  are 
multiples  of  the  unit  A  size.  The  principal  advantage 
of  this  system  of  sizes  is  that  the  unit  A  size  can  con- 
veniently be  attached  to  correspondence  and  it  can  be 
filed  readily  in  correspondence  files. 

All  of  the  larger  sizes,  which  are  multiples  of  the 
small  one,  can  be  so  folded  that  they  will  measure  8i 
x  11  in.  overall.  Therefore,  the  larger  drawings  when 
folded  can  be  attached  to  and  mailed  with  letter  corres- 
pondence without  inconvenient  surplus  extension  at  side 
and  top.  Furthermore,  they  may  be  filed  with  the 
material  in  the  large  envelope  designed  for  letter-size 
sheets. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  demands  of  any  business  are 
such  that  it  is  desirable  to  standardize  all  four  sizes 
of  drawings.  The  usual  tendency  of  the  beginner  is  to 
standardize  more  sizes  than  are  justified.  Where  this 
is  done,  future  confusion  may  result  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  finding  proper  filing  space  for  all  of  the  odd 
sized  sheets.  As  a  rule,  most  concerns  need  adopt  as 
standards  only  sizes  A  and  D.  Concerns  such  as 
machine  tool  manufacturers,  can  ordinarily  get  along 
with  sizes  A,  B  and  D. 

In  filing  the  drawings,  the  A  size  tracings  can  be 
stored  in  vertical  letter  folders.  The  larger  drawings 
may  be  filed  either  horizontally  or  vertically.  Where 
extremely  large  drawings,  maps,  charts,  and  the  like, 
are  to  be  filed,  it  is  usually  most  convenient  to  roll 
them  and  file  them  in  pigeon  holes. 
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New  Shaft  Operation  of  the  Jamison 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Pleasant  Unity 

A  Small  but  Modern  Plant  in  Western  Pennsylvania  Is 
Blazing  the  Trail  for  Other  Larger  Operations  in  the 
Same  Field — Six-Ton  Skips  Are  Used  to  Hoist  the 
Coal — Pleasant  Unity   Is  a  Modern  Mining  Village. 

By  Donald  J.  Baker 


PittsbiMKli.  I'a. 


ONE  0.  the  smaller  but  more  up-to-date  mining 
plants  in  western  Pennsylvania  is  that  of  the 
Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Pleasant  Unity.  A 
visit  to  this  operation  leaves  a  decidedly  pleasant  after 
thought  for  it  is  seldom  that  mining  men  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh District  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  trend 
of  the  tim,es  indicated  in  engineering  features  as 
clearly  as  it  is  brought  out  here — at  least  not  so  near 
home.     Yet  to  the   layman   passing  the   surface  build- 


operator  is  trying  to  encourage  desirable  labor  to  take 
up  its  abode  in  his  mining  village.  The  site  for  his 
dwellings  is  carefully  chosen  and,  when  selected,  is  har- 
moniously laid  out,  and  where  the  hills,  as  those 
around  Pleasant  Unity  favor  the  town  designer,  the 
result  is  quite  pleasing.  The  operator  in  such  a  town 
can  feel  assurred  that  he  will  have  the  pick  of  mine 
labor  and  that  his  turnover  losses  will  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  figure.     Both  man  and  wife  will  then  think 
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ings  in  his  car,  there  is  only  a  suggestion  of  something 
new  about  the  design  of  the  different  structures  and  cer- 
tainly not  enough  to  attract  more  than  passing  notice. 
Four  buildings  (a  substation,  hoisthouse,  tipple  and 
a  combination  repair  shop,  supply  room  and  a  bath- 
house) nestle  together  within  a  radius  of  200  ft.  and 
comprise  the  surface  plant.  The  operation  is  situated 
in  a  pleasing  locality  among  the  rolling  hills  of  West- 
moreland County.  No  slate  piles  are  burning  in  this 
vicinity  and  sending  off  columns  of  smoke  such  as  we  see 
and  too  readily  condone  when  passing  mining  com- 
munities. Nor  is  the  town  nearby  bleak  and  dreary 
with  every  house  alike  and  none  attractive.  Times 
have  recently  changed  conditions  considerably.     Every)/ 


twice    before    they    leave    for    less    desirable    quarters. 

The  demand  for  variety  and  individuality  is  not  to  be 
denied  with  impunity.  The  village  that  "just  growed" 
without  design,  with  the  ideas  of  each  inhabitant  ac- 
commodated, is  a  village  much  more  pleasant  to  live  in 
than  one  having  a  single  stereotyped  building,  bare 
and  stark,  repeated  over  and  over  again  with  conscience 
less  iteration.  A  "packing  case  on  stilts'  'too  often 
describes  the  mine  house.  Not  so  at  Pleasant  Unity. 
There  will  be  found  that  pleasing  disunity  that  should 
mark  any  production  of  human  effort. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  that  is  gained  by  a  visit 
to  the  plant  at  Pleasant  Unity,  is  the  striking  sim- 
plicity  of   the    entire    operation    and    a    realization    of 
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the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  simplify  the  different 
processes  of  coal  mining  by  the  complete  installation 
of  electrically  operated  devices  which  make  for  the 
saving  of  labor. 

The  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  progressive  but  in  constructing  the  buildings 
for  the  No.  20  plant  and  the  homes  for  the  miners,  it 
has  surpassed  any  previous  high  water  mark  of  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  coal  industry.  The  mine  under 
the  superintendency  of  C.  F.  Keck  has  been  laid  out 
for  an  ultimate  capacity  of  2,000  tons  daily.  This 
figure  should  be  attained  as  soon  as  construction  of  the 
surface  buildings  has  reached  a  stage  that  will  justify 
the  employment  of  more  men.  At  present  about  175 
men  are  at  work  of  which  45  are  loaders. 

Over  1.600  acres  of  byproduct  coking  coal  are  avail- 
able through  the  new  opening  which  constitutes  the 
last  big  piece  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  to  be  opened  in 
the  famous  Connellsville  Basin.  All  of  this  coal  is  now 
under  development,  and  too  soon  will  Father  Time 
call  a  halt  to  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  steel  district  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
bed  averages  from  8  to  11  ft.  in  thickness  over  the 
entire  tract  and  is  practically  flat  with  only  a  few 
local  dips. 

September  of  1916  saw  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tion at  Pleasant  Unity  and  the  initial  period  of  develop- 
ment had  scarcely  been  put  into  full  swing  when  the 
war  caused  a  slowing  down  of  much  of  the  construc- 
tion work  and  necessitated  the  laying  of  more  conserva- 
tive plans.  Materials  for  construction  during  this 
period  were  hard  to  secure.  In  particular  was  this 
true  of  sand  and  gravel  because  of  the  embargo  placed 
on  these  materials  by  the  railroads.  Large  quantities 
of  these  aggregates  were  needed  for  the  concrete  used 


in  lining  the  shafts  and  for  the  foundalion.s  for  the 
buildings. 

Since  the  war,  however,  and  during  the  present 
period  of  return  to  normal  peace-time  conditions,  con- 
struction and  installation  have  proceeded  at  a  rapid 
pace  which  has  recently  culminated  in  the  finishing 
touches  being  placed  on  the  buildings  that  make  up  the 
surface  plant.  Passing  through  the  same  stages  as 
the  work  on  the  surface,  the  underground  development 
proceeded  slowly  until  the  workings  reached  their 
present  state  which  will  now  permit  of  large-scale  oper- 
ation. The  adjustment  from  the  old  to  the  new  labor 
conditions  is  rapidly  taking  place,  assisted  in  no  small 
degree  by  a  general  policy  of  the  company  toward 
improving  the  working  conditions  of  the  men  as  well 
as  engaging  to  a  considerable  extent  in  welfare  and 
community  work  among  the  employees  and  their 
families. 

Power  for  running  the  plant  is  purchased  from  the 
West  Penn  Power  Co.  The  22,000-volt  high-tension  line 
of  the  above  company  from  Connellsville,  Pa.,  and 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  been  tapped  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  operation  and  brought  to  a  brick  substation  of 
30-.x-74-ft.  dimensions.  Three,  200  kw.  Westinghouse 
transformers  are  used  to  step  the  current  down  to 
2,200  volts.  These  are  located  on  one  of  the  outer  walls 
of  the  substation. 

Lines  from  this  point  are  carried  inside  the  build- 
ing to  a  large  slate  switchboard  made  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
board  is  located  in  one  end  of  the  building  from  whence 
the  current  is  radiated  to  different  sections  of  the 
plant  by  two-  and  three-pole  switches.  A  Ridgway 
motor-generator  set,  manufactured  by  the  RidgAvay 
Dynamo  &  Engine  Co.  of  Ridgway,  Pa.,  is  situated  on 
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one  side  of  the  room  and  is  used  for  recharging  the 
batteries  of  Edison  safety  lamps  which  are  employed 
throughout  the  mine.  In  recharging  the  batteries  of 
two  gathering  locomotives,  the  motor-generator  set  is 
also  used  as  well  as  for  generating  the  250-volt  direct 
current  employed  within  the  mine.  Racks  for  holding 
the  safety  lamps  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  motor- 
generator  set. 

The  other  end  of  the  substation  is  utilized  as  a  hoist- 
house  for  No.  2  shaft.  It  contains  an  electric  hoist- 
engine,  made  by  the  Connelsville  Mfg.  &  Mine  Sup- 
ply Co.  of  Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  is  operated  by  a 
225  hp.  500  r.p.m.,  Westinghouse  motor  working  on 
2,200  volts.  An  8-ft.  Stine  disk  fan  adjoining  the  sub- 
station and  is  direct  connected  to  a  30  hp.  900  r.p.m. 
Allis-Chalmers  motor. 

Two  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  handle  the  under- 
ground development,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  No.  2 
and  is  used  exclusively  for  the  transportation  of  men 
and  materials.  It  is  200  ft.  deep  and  is  situated  close 
to  the  substation.  A  solid  wall  of  concrete  3  ft.  thick, 
lines  the  shaft  which  has  an  elliptical  outline.  Inside 
dimensions  of  12  ft.  6  in.  x  26  ft.  5  in.,  allow  ample 
space  for  two  compartments  which  are  separated  by  a 
fireproof  partition.  Connellsville  Mfg.  &  Mine  Supply 
Co.  cages  are  used.  As  can  be  noticed  in  the  illustra- 
tions, the  headframes  are  of  unusually  simple  design, 
yet  exceedingly  strong.  The  legs  are  set  in  concrete 
pillars  which  make  the  base  quite  rigid.  Cast-iron 
grips  have  been  sunk  in  the  concrete  lining  of  the 
shaft  which  .serve  as  supports  for  the  wooden  buntons. 
With  this  arrangement,  the  eventual  wearing  out  of 
the  timbers  entails  but  little  work  in  their  removal  and 
replacement  in  the  socket-like  grips. 

The  No.  1  shaft  is  about  300  ft.  distant  from  the 
No.  2  and   is  of  practically  the  same  shape  and  con- 


struction. A  depth  of  212  ft.  was  reached  before  coal 
was  found  while  40  ft.  below  the  coal  extends  the  pres- 
ent temporary  sump.  Inside  dimensions  of  the  shaft 
differ  a  little  from  those  of  No.  2,  this  one  being  21  x 
7  ft.  It  likewise  is  divided  into  two  compartments 
but  lacks  the  fireproof  partition.  Six-ton  skips  made 
by  the  Connellsville  Mfg.  &  Mine  Supply  Co.,  are 
utilized  for  the  hoisting  of  the  coal.  The  same  design 
and  type  of  headframe  is  employed  and  cast-iron  grips 
in  the  concrete  lining  serve  the  same  purpose  as  those 
in  the  No.  2  shaft.  Adjacent  to  the  shaft  is  a  small 
brick  hoist-house  which  contains  an  electrically  driven 
hoist  engine,  manufactured  by  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  It  is  direct  connected  to  a  300  hp. 
Westinghouse  motor  operating  on  2,200  volts. 

The  tipple  is  of  steel  framework  with  corrugated 
iron  siding  and  was  erected  by  John  Eichleay  &  Sons 
of  Pittsburgh.  As  the  skips  come  to  the  discharge 
point,  they  are  dumped  into  a  feeding  hopper  by  a 
device  that  trips  open  the  hinged  side  bottom.  From 
the  feeding  hopper  the  coal  passes  onto  a  conveyor  and 
picking  table  where  rock  and  any  other  extraneous 
material  is  removed  by  a  man  stationed  on  either  side. 
The  Link  Belt  Co.  of  Chicago,  111.,  manufactured  the 
picking  table.  From  the  conveyor,  the  coal  passes  into 
a  steel  skidway  that  permits  of  a  gradual  loading  into 
the  car  below.  The  conveyor  is  electrically  operated 
and  its  movement  is  controlled  by  a  switch  on  one  end 
of  the  tipple.  This  is  within  easy  reach  of  either  man 
stationed  on  the  sides.  A  2-mile  spur  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.R.  off  Palmer's  siding  which,  in  turn, 
is  a  branch  off  the  main  line  near  Latrobe,  is  the  rail- 
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road  connection.  Considerable  time  as  well  as  expense 
was  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  for 
the  cuts  and  fills  are  quite  extensive,  some  reaching  a 
height  and  depth  of  50  ft. 

The  other  building  that  completes  the  surface  plant 
is  a  combination  bath-house,  supply  room  and  black- 
smith and  repair  shop.  It  is  of  the  characteristic  brick 
construction  arid  is  divided  by  two  brick  partitions.  A 
complete  installation  of  shower  heads,  lavatories  and 
lockers  is  found  in  the  bath-house.  The  work  clothes 
of  the  men  employed  around  the  mine  will  only  see 
their  homes  at  such  times  as  they  may  wish  to  have 
them  washed,  while  a  change  to  clean  clothes  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  an  opposite  change  in  the  morning 
keeps  the  employees  in  an  excellent  frame  of  mind,  to 
say  nothing  of  easing  the  work  at  the  home.  Hot 
water  is  available  from  a  small  boiler  located  in  the 
rear  of  the  building. 

When  the  mine  was  first  opened  gas  was  encountered 
in  certain  of  the  splits  but  since  the  installation  of  the 
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present  ventilation  system,  the  working  places  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  non-gaseous. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  sump  extends  40 
ft.  below  the  coal  in  the  No.  1  shaft.  Two  Gardner  8  x 
10  in.  duplex  pumps  supplied  by  the  Harris  Pump  & 
Supply  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  have  been  installed  at  this 
point  temporarily.  The  final  sump  location  will  be 
about  1,000  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  No.  1  shaft.  The 
borehole  has  already  been  drilled  and  the  removal  of 
the  pumps  to  this  site  will  take  place  in  the  near  future. 
The  new  location  will  permit  practically  all  of  the 
water  to  collect  by  gravity.  One  of  the  pumps  will  be 
used  as  a  spare  as  is  now  the  practice  at  the  temporary 
location. 

There  is  no  difference  in  elevation  between  the  new 
and  the  old  sump  sites,  and  the  pumps  will  work  against 
a  head  of  approximately  200  ft.  Each  pump  has  a 
capacity  of  2,550  gal.  per  min.  and  is  operated  by  a 
motor  on  the  250-volt  direct-current  line.  Four  4  x  5  in. 
Austin  field  pumps  of  the  single-plunger  type  are  in 
use  in  other  parts  of  the  mine  and  serve  to  force  the 
water  to  the  central  location  wherever  local  dips  of  the 
coal  bed  prevent  a  natural  gravity  flow. 

The  coal  is  developed  on  the  block  concentration 
scheme  of  the  panel-room  development  system.  All 
entries  for  the  greater  part  are  triple.  As  will  be 
noted  in  tliree  of  the  illustrations,  the  shaft  bottom  is 
of  concrete  construction  with  I-beam  roof  support. 

An  Air  of  Neatness  Is  Apparent 

Community  work  on  a  large  scale  is  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  company.  Twenty-five  new  houses  of 
the  bungalow  type  are  in  various  stages  of  construc- 
tion, the  designs  of  which  are  varied  and  follow  no  one 
general  plan.  Many  are  of  hollow  brick  and  stucco 
construction,  and  all  are  equipped  with  running  water 
and  lights.  An  appearance  of  neatness  and  attractive- 
ness is  given  by  these  types  of  miner's  homes  that  is 
a  considerable  contrast  to  the  mining  town  well  known 
by  its  houses  of  one  type  and  color.  Especially  is  this 
contrast  further  heightened  by  mixing  the  designs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  impression  that  all  houses 
are  of  a  different  plan.  This  scheme  has  been  attrac- 
tively carried  out  at  Pleasant  Unity  as  well  as  that  of 
not  keeping  the  foundations  on  any  set  level. 

Concrete  streets  give  the  village  a  scrupulously  neat 
appearance.  This  type  of  street  construction  will  be 
extended  from  time  to  time  as  the  development  of  the 
mine  proceeds  and  makes  necessary  the  building  of 
more  houses  to'  accommodate  the  increased  number  of 
workers.  Over  73  per  cent  of  the  men  in  Pleasant 
Unity  are   employed  at  the  mime   in   one   capacity  or 


another.  Construction  drawings  for  two  garages  have 
already  been  made,  one  of  which  will  be  located  at  the 
mine  and  will  be  used  for  the  convenience  of  employees 
who  drive  to  work. 

The  other  will  be  located  in  the  town  proper  and  will 
be  available  for  residents  at  a  small  nominal  fee  to 
cover  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Two  completely 
equipped  playgrounds  will  soon  be  built  and  each  will 
include  a  swimming-pool.  No  plans  for  a  community 
theatre  or  amusement  house  have  been  made  so  far  but 
undoubtedly  will  be  in  the  near  future.  The  city  of 
Latrobe  can  be  reached  by  street  car,  a  short  half-hour 
ride,  and  the  amusements  at  that  place  are  brought 
within  easy  reach  of  the  populace. 

The  town  is  located  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
from  the  mine.  This  eliminates  any  possibility  of 
dust  or  dirt  reaching  the  residential  section,  even 
though  the  mine  is  abnormally  free  from  the  average 
sooty  atmosphere  that  has  come  to  be  expected  as  part 
of  a  soft-coal  operation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  skip  method  of  hoisting 
coal  when  used  with  loading  booms  at  the  tipple,  does 
much  toward  eliminating  the  grimy  appearance  of  a  coal 
plant. 

The  bath-house  at  the  mine  was  under  construction 
before  the  western  Pennsylvania  miners  voted  to  de- 
mand this  convenience.  This  demonstrates  the  policy  of 
the  company  to  anticipate  the  desires  of  their  employees. 


Jf*"" 


A    CLOSE-UP   VIEW    OF    THE    TIPPLE 

Such  a  policy  more  or  less  unknown  ten  years  ago  i8 
fast  gaining  ground  in  the  bituminous  region  and  fore- 
shadows the  welcome,  and  not  remote,  time  in  the  future 
when  the  drab  shanties  of  former  mining  towns  wiU 
give  way  entirely  to  the  more  picturesque  types  of 
bungalow  homes  and  cottages.  The  general  feeling  of 
cleanliness  that  goes  far  toward  creating  a  better  and 
more  desirable  morale  in  the  community  will  then  have 
its  reward  in  a  betterment  of  moral  conditions. 
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Toronto  Coal  Trade  in  1919 


By  Phillips  Thompson 

Toronto.  Canada 


THE  COAL  trade  in  common  with  most  other 
lines  of  business  was  much  unsettled  during 
1919,  owing  to  the  sudden  change  from  a  war  to 
a  peace  footing  and  the  industrial  disturbances  inci- 
dental to  the  reconstruction  period.  The  demand  for 
coal  in  1918  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year 
by  reason  of  the  heavy  requirements  of  the  plants 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  other 
war  supplies. 

The  supply  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes  was 
limited  and  its  distribution  was  regulated  by  the  gov- 
ernment Fuel  Controller.  With  the  declaration  of  the 
armistice  the  industrial  demand  suddenly  terminated. 
The  resumption  of  manufacturing  industry  on  a  peace 
basis  proved  much  more  gradual  than  was  anticipated, 
investors  being  deterred  by  the  steadily  increasing 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  the  uncertainty  of 
market  conditions,  so  that  for  the  earlier  months  of 
the  year  the  sales  of  coal  for  industrial  purposes 
remained  comparatively  light. 

Later  in  the  season,  widespread  strikes  and  labor 
unrest  affected  manufacturing  industry  unfavorably. 
A  prolonged  strike  of  metal  workers  in  Toronto 
caused  the  suspension  or  curtailment  of  operations 
by  many  plants.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  situation 
there  was  a  disposition  among  consumers  to  buy  con- 
servatively for  immediate  requirements  only,  so  that 
the  recent  strike  of  bituminous  miners  in  the  United 
States  found  the  stocks  on  hand  comparatively  low, 
and  manufacturers  were  threatened  with  a  serious 
shortage. 


The  beginning  of  the  year  found  the  domestic  con- 
sumers generally  well  stocked  with  sufficient  hard  coal 
to  carry  them  through  the  winter.  As  the  season  was 
unusually  mild  supplies  in  many  cases  lasted  well  into 
the  spring,  so  that  this  branch  of  the  trade  was  for 
some  time  quieter  than  usual.  Early  in  the  year  the 
Fuel  Controller  repeatedly  urged  all  consumers  who 
were  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  lay  in  supplies  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  a  congestion  of  orders  in  the 
fall  and  a  possible  shortage  in  the  supply.  This  advice 
was  generally  followed  and  throughout  the  summer 
dealers  were  very  busy  with  orders  for  much  larger 
quantities  than  they  were  able  to  supply.  Shipments 
from  the  mines  came  in  too  slowly  to  meet  the  demand 
and  deliveries  were  much  delayed.  By  the  close  of  the 
season  householders  as  well  were  stocked  up  for  the 
winter  and  the  yards  had  a  good  supply  on  hand,  all 
danger  of  a  serious  shortage  having  apparently  been 
avoided. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike  at  the  bituminous-coal 
mines  the  Fuel  Controllers  for  Canada  and  Ontario, 
whose  functions  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  spring, 
were  reappointed  and  are  now  in  charge  of  coal  dis- 
tribution. The  outlook  for  the  trade  during  1920  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  industrial  situation,  but 
present  indications  seem  to  predict  that  the  volume  of 
business  will  be  somewhat  below  normal. 

The  steel  industries  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  shortage  of  steel  which  has  curtailed  produc- 
tion, and  should  it  continue,  as  is  anticipated,  for 
some  time,  manv  will  shut  down. 


Coastwise  Shipping  Conditions  in  1919 


By  G.  G.  Wolkins, 

Boston.  Mass. 


THE  supply  of  shipping  in  1919  was  more  than 
ample  for  all  coastwise  requirements.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  true  of  steam  tonnage.  The 
"emergency  fleet"  was  constantly  in  the  market  for 
charter,  and  only  when  there  came  an  extra  demand 
for  space  to  carry  anthracite  in  October  was  there  any 
delay  in  honoring  requisitions.  The  great  drop  in 
shipments  by  water  accounted  for  the  number  of 
.steamers  lying  idle,  even  when  the  movement  of  rail- 
road-owned barges  was  paralyzed  by  wage  disagree- 
ments, and  there  is  no  present  prospect  that  this  con- 
dition will  be  corrected.  Most  of  the  steamers  now 
in  operation  on  the  coast  are  unfit  for  off-shore  ser- 
vice, many  of  them  are  not  risked  even  coast-wise  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  there  is  therefore  every 
indication  that  enough  space  will  be  available  for  all 
the  coal  that  is  to  be  moved  by  water  during  1920. 

Rates  until  March  were  $;',.25  from  Hampton  Roads 
to  Boston,  and  $.'}..50  from  Baltimore,  but  it  was  readily 
sen  that  no  such  high  range  could  carry  into  another 
coal  year.  Pressure  wa.s  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Shipping  Board  by  representative  industries  and  on 
March  6  it  was  announced  that  all  fixed  rates  were 


withdrawn.  The  Shipping  Board  rate  was  finally 
modified  to  $2  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $1.75 
to  Providence,  and  $2.15  to  Portland,  although  no  long 
term  charters  on  this  basis  were  drawn  for  any  period 
beyond  Dec.  31.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  a  disposition  among  shipping  authorities  to 
advance  rates  75c.  to  take  care  of  deficits  on  certain 
of  the  steamers,  and  finally  the  announcement  was 
made  effective  Jan.  10  that  rates  would  be  advanced 
on  Shipping  Board  .steamers  75c.  This  will  make  the 
new  rate  $2.75  to  Boston  from  Hampton  Roads,  other 
destinations  in  proportion.  The  spurt  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  the  latter  part  of  December  in 
chartering  steamers,  10  at  a  time,  to  carry  locomotive 
coal  was  attributed  to  an  anticipated  increase  in  rates, 
but  factors  in  the  trade  were  not  generally  taking  such 
action.  At  this  writing  it  looks  as  if  more  steamers 
would  be  tied  up. 

The  trend  of  freights  is  surely  upward.  Rigid  stipu- 
lations as  to  wages,  food  and  accommodations  for  mar- 
ine-workers make  the  problem  serious.  Marine  freights 
are  likely  to  be  on  a  relatively  high  level  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  high  certainly  as  compared  with  through 
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RECEIPTS  OF  QROSS  TON.S  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  BY  SEA  AT  B08Tf)N.  SHOWING  I'flRT  OK  SHIPMENT  • 


Jjinuiiry 

February 

.—         BAltimorr 
1918 

41.238 

44.102 

1919 

42,499 

5.465 

3.546 
1.429 
3.058 
6.135 
3.110 
2.950 

— Norfolk 

1918 
182.079 
237.412 
395.411 
319.106 
420.332 
260. 5i0 
360,967 
348,492 
314,127 
242,701 
289,579 
140,499 

1919 

156.720 

123.668 
128.619 
181.885 
176.817 
143.253 
120.122 
160.3)2 
173.371 
119.772 
229.577 

—  Ni-wport  N 
1918 

22.750 
47.570 

March 

April 

60.244 

53.454 

38.149 
1  3.600 

-Nlay 

June 

July   

August 

September 

October         

88.540 

105.770 

174.399 

200,914 

158.976 

108,605 

49.537 
63.042 
36.286 
70.204 
40,117 
25,217 

81,257 

40,284 

70.922 

.....    1,188,421 
587.692 

36  899 

Totiil 

1917     

3,511,225 

2,799,178 
2,853.185 
2.212.530 
2,637,632 
2,485,679 
1,836,750 
1,218.391 
795,475 
314.505 

483.655 

560  953 

1916 

836.055 

873,980 

1915     

1.772,437 

680,929 

1914 

1,758,266 

61  1,369 

1913      

1,764,514 

737.647 

1912 

1.361,994 

945.803 

1911     

1.576,397 

921.220 

1910 

1,595,554 

1.213.857 

1903 

481,711 

596,439 

•  Courtesy  of  thr  BtMton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Statistics  Department. 


Newa  — . 

1919 

32,097 

25.194 

26.835 

23.522 

12.467 

5.852 

2.850 

17,375 

6,422 

6,000 

6.429 


—     I'liilndeliiliiu     — 
1918  1919 

8.004  8.906 

8.65) 

7.588 


7.073 
5.815 
5.380 
18.146 
11.828 
9.775 
6.986 
18.565 
7.785 


5.413 
6,917 
2.900 
2.461 
9.221 
13.424 
6.797 
14.128 
10.846 
18.883 


115,598 


125.169 
287.795 
401.927 
456.446 
553.573 
322.334 
381.961 
292,636 


. New  York 


1918 
10.237 

4.433 

6.319 
33.210 
52.498 
29,281 
25.640 
38,351 
18,533 
30,592 
23.798 

13.834 

286,126 


1919 
11,211 
23,426 
19.793 
29.459 
43.495 
34.610 
24,4  3U 
30.919 
22.954 
26.400 
862 


80.422 

42.892 

24.604 

3,095 

3,274 

9.600 

3.776 

25.515 


tariffs  all-rail,  unless  under  private  management  the 
railroads  show  a  determination  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium as  between  rail  and  water  deliveries.  Without 
much  doubt,  the  railroads  will  strive  to  keep  their  pres- 
ent tonnage,  and  if  at  the  same  time  that  through  tar- 
iffs are  increased,  the  rates  from  mines  to  Tidewater 
and  from  Tidewater  to  ultimate  destination  are 
increased  in  the  same  proportion,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  there  will  be  any  relief  for  steamers  on  the  coast, 
at  least  for  those  of  them  built  in  war-time  yards,  or 
how  the  demand  for  them  can  be  stimulated  beyond 
the  requirements  of  1919. 

The  future  of  much  of  this  shipping  is  involved 
with  the  coastwise  coal  trade,  unless  more  of  the 
war-built  craft  can  be  disposed  of  to  foreign  buyers. 
The  wooden  steamers,  in  particular,  present  a 
dilemma.  It  was  demonstrated  in  1919  that  this  type 
will  not  be  used  in  merchandising  if  there  are  iron 
ships  available.  The  wooden  ships  have  less  cargo 
space  than  was  estimated,  are  very  expensive  to  oper- 
ate, and  individual  units  have  been  known  to  sink  on 
slight  provocation.  New  England  ports  like  Boston, 
Portland,  and  Providence  can  show  wooden  steamers 
lined  up  as  if  waiting  patiently  for  trade  development. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  out  of  70  steamers,  aggregat- 
ing 216,400  tons,  31  ships  or  93,800  tons,  of  which  18 
ships,  55,000  tons  were  of  wood,  lay  idle,  these  being 
all  under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Agent,  Divi- 
sion of  Operations,  Boston.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
them? 

Steel  Colliers  Mostly  in  Foreign  Trade 

Modern  colliers,  of  the  type  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade  prior  to  1917,  are  still  in  oversea  and  in  South 
American  trade  on  lucrative  charters,  and  so  long  as 
New  England  coal  receipts  by  water  are  maintained 
in  their  present  light  volume  there  will  be  little 
inducement  for  their  return.  They  were  built  to  go  any- 
where in  the  seven  seas,  and  manifestly  such  ships  are 
far  more  serviceable  than  in  trade  between  Hampton 
Roads  and  Boston,  the  more  so  now  that  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  the  lake-built  model.  The  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  48  to  50  trips  will  again  be  considered  a 
normal  yearly  performance  between  Norfolk  and 
Boston. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  also  operating  a  fleet  of 
barges  and  tugs,  although  these  cannot  yet  be  said  to 


be  a  factor  in  the  market.  Ju.st  what  part  of  the  coal 
traffic  they  will  eventually  settle  into  is  for  1920  to 
work  out.  It  is  probable  that  high  enough  rates  will 
be  named  for  this  transportation  to  preclude  their 
competition  on  any  very  keen  scale  with  older  fleets 
that  are  better  balanced  as  between  tugs  and  barges, 
and  have  a  far  lower  initial  cost  on  which  to  base 
earnings. 

Sail  tonnage  almost  disappeared  from  the  trade.  A 
few  small  coasters  there  were,  faring  back  and  forth 
from  New  York  to  Eastern  Maine,  but  four  to  six- 
masters,  such  as  used  to  carry  the  bulk  of  New  Eng- 
land coal  from  Hampton  Roads,  are  either  off-shore 
or  have  laid  their  bones  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Small  ports  in  Maine  that  ordinarily  have 
relied  for  their  coal  upon  schooners  of  300  to  500  tons 
waited  vainly  through  the  fall  for  suitable  craft  to 
charter,  but  apparently  the  age  of  most  of  these 
boats    is   so   great   that    sailors   do    not   care   to    risk 


TOTAL  GROSS  TONS  OF  BITLMINOLS  COAL  RECEIVED  AT  BOSTON 

, — Totals  (Coastwise)  — , 

1918  1919 

January 264.308  {251,433 

Februarj- 348,030  183,166 

March 442.252  182.164 

April 426.443  251.313 

May 616,722  216.669 

'une 463,999  195  994 

■luly 615,638  166,961 

August 670,124  218,533 

September 541,528  219,825 

October 414,101  163,038 

November 452,883  255,751 

December 269,939  267,034 

Total 5,525.967  2,571.881 

Jlncludesone  cargo,  5.860  tons,  from  Charleston.  S,C.     Includes  11,627  toa» 
from  Churleston.  S.  C- 


voyaging  along  the  coast  in  winter.  Almost  every 
gale  takes  its  toll  from  these  craft  whose  names  have 
been  familiar  to  the  trade  for  a  generation. 

The  use  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  by  railroad-owned 
barge  lines  has  been  compulsoi-y.  The  work  of  dredging 
has  progressed  gradually  and  proceedings  are  now  pend- 
ing to  determine  how  much  the  Government  shall  pay 
for  the  property.  Its  practical  value  to  shipping  is  no 
less  a  matter  of  controversy  than  when  it  was  first 
projected,  but  it  is  certain  now  that  the  Government 
will  own  it  and  that  more  and  more  money  will  be 
poured  in  to  make  its  service  less  questionable  and  of 
greater  benefit  to  all  shippers. 
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Testing  of  Coals  for  Byproduct  Coking 
and  Gas  Manufacture* 


By  Horace  C.  PoRTERf 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 


OST    of    the    bituminous    and    semi-bituminous 
Loals  of  this  country  will  coke,  and  all  of  them 


M 

J.  ▼  Ayield,  on  carbonization,  more  or  less  marketable 
pas  and  byproducts.  We  need,  however,  a  finer  dis- 
tinction between  various  grades  of  coking  coals  and 
those  of  different  degrees  of  byproduct  and  gas-mak- 
ing possibilities.  There  is  required  by  the  consumer  or 
the  coal  producer  a  dependable  test  to  show  whether  a 
certain  coal  or  mixture  of  coals  will  make  coke  of  good 
commercial  value  for  blast-furnace,  foundry,  water- 
gas  or  domestic  use, 
whether  any  difficulties  in 


analysis  and  nature  of  the  coal  and  its  behavior  in  a  car- 
bonizing test,  it  is  possible  to  form  a  composite  conclu- 
sion predicting  with  approximation  the  coal's  coke-mak- 
ing possibilities.  The  factors  that  will  be  found  most 
helpful  are  five  in  number:  (1)  Origin  and  geologic  his- 
tory; (2)  proximate  composition,  particularly  the 
amount  of  moisture  retained  by  air  -  dried  coal, 
amount  of  volatile  matter  and  percentage  of  sulphur 
( an  incidental  impurity  undesirable  in  coke  or  gas, 
but  not  affecting  coking  quality)  ;   (3)  calorific  (B.t.u.) 

value   of   volatile   matter, 
calculated     to    a     "pure" 


operation  may  arise  from 
properties  inherent  in  the 
coal ;  and  whether  gas  and 
byproducts  may  be  ex- 
pected of  good  quality  and 
in  profitable  quantity. 
For  determining  coke 
quality,  the  most  depend- 
able test  is  an  actual  run 
in  an  oven,  but  for  by- 
products a  coal  may  be 
tested    better    and    more 

accurately  in  the  laboratory  or  in  a  miniature  oven  or 
retort. 

As  to  what  constitute  the  most  desirable  qualities 
in  blast-furnace  coke,  the  furnace  men  themselves  are 
not  in  complete  agreement.  Some  desire  a  hard,  well- 
burned  "hot"  coke,  and  others  get  better  results  from 
a  "greener,"  less  hardened  product  that  burns  some- 
what more  readily  in  the  furnace.  But  certain  qualities 
of  cell  structure  and  porosity  are  commonly  agreed  upon 
as  desirable.  Information  as  to  what  kind  of  coke 
a  certain  coal  may  be  made  to  yield  is  valuable  in 
advance,  whatever  may  be  the  consumer's  ideas  as  to 
the  particular  kind  most  suitable  to  his  needs. 

The  question  arises:  Can  we  predict  coking  quality 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  from  a  small-scale  test? 
It  used  to  be  said  that  coals  could  not  be  tested  satis- 
factorily on  a  laboratory  scale  either  for  the  coke  they 
would  yield  or  the  byproducts.  On  account  of  the  mys- 
terj'  with  which  the  coking  quality  of  coal  has  been 
shrouded  and  the  large  determining  influences  that  many 
believe  are  exerted  by  mass,  pressure  and  the  passage 
of  carbonaceous  volatile  matter  through  the  coking 
material,  it  has  seemed  difficult  to  reproduce  in  the 
laborator>-  the  exact  conditions  of  commercial  practice. 
Great  progress,  however,  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  elucidating  the  process  of  carbonization  and  many 
of  the  factors  that  make  for  the  formation  of  high-grade 
coke  and  the  recovery  of  the  best  quality  and  yield  of 
byproducts  are  known.  The  matter  of  conditions  is 
capable  of  careful  analysis  and  it  is  possible  to  simulate 
closely  in  the  laboratory  the  practical  conditions  of  coke 
oven  or  gas  retort. 

By  giving  due  weight  to  each  factor  derived  from  the 


Most  bituminous  coals  will  coke,  but  the 
final  product  may  be  useless  commer- 
cially. Mr.  Porter's  paper  discusses  va- 
rious ways  and  means  of  treating  coal  in 
the  laboratory  to  determine  its  commer- 
cial applicability  to  the  coke  oven  or  gas 
retort. 


t   '/^."T*"  Prf'sentPd  before  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American 
IiutltutP  of  Mining  Englntcrs.  September,  1919 

tChemlcal  engineer.  Chemical  service  Laboratories.  Inc. 


coal,  or  so-called  unit 
coal,  basis;  (4)  amount 
of  water  of  combination 
and  CO,  obtained  from 
coal  in  a  carbonization 
test;  (5)  quality  of  coke 
obtained  in  a  so-called 
"Dutch  basket"  test  (in 
an  oven)  or  in  a  labora- 
tory carbonization  test 
under  carefully  chosen 
conditions,  having  regard 
particularly  to  the  rate  of  coking  or  of  the  progress  of 
the  plastic  zone. 

Byproduct  yields  may  be  determined  by  a  laboratory 
carbonization  test  but  unless  conditions  are  used  that, 
by  careful  analysis,  prove  similar  to  those  of  com- 
mercial units,  the  results  will  require  correction  by 
arbitrary  factors — a  procedure  that  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory. 

To  analyze,  for  purpose  of  comparison  and  duplica- 
tion, the  conditions  in  the  various  commercial  carbon- 
ization processes  it  is  well  first  to  tabulate  the  values 
of  certain  common  dimensions  on  an  equivalent  basis. 
Since  the  velocity  of  gas  passage  is  a  basic  factor  in 
determining  byproducts,  we  may  reduce  the  other  dimen- 
sions to  a  basis  of  equal  gas  flow,  say  1,000  cu.ft.  per 
hour,  and  note  their  relative  values  in  the  different 
processes.  In  Fig.  1  are  shown  the  more  common  car- 
bonizing ovens,  or  retorts,  compared  as  to  relative  size 
and  shape,  and  in  Table  I  are  given  calculated  figures 
.^ihowing  particularly  the  heated  wall  area,  the  average 
volume  of  charge  traversed  by  gas,  and  the  average  free 
space  above  the  charge,  all  on  an  equalized  basis  of  gas 
flow — namely,  1,000  cu.ft.  of  gas  per  hour. 

We  see  that  in  these  three  factors  the  processes 
vary  considerably  and  that  relatively  the  results  of 
actual  practice  are  such  as  may  be  logically  predicted 
from  these  variations.  For  example,  from  the  vertical 
gas  retort,  tar  is  obtained  in  greater  quantity,  but 
thinner  and  of  much  lower  free  carbon  content,  than 
from  a  byproduct  coke  oven  or  old-type  horizontal  retort; 
much  less  naphthalene,  anthracene  and  off-take  pipe 
carbon  are  formed  in  the  verticals  as  well  as  a  greater 
production  of  ammonia.  The  horizontals,  however,  com- 
monly yield  gas  of  higher  candlepower.  All  of 
these  results  are  largely  attributable  to  the  relation- 
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ship  sho\vn  by  factor  D  of  Table  I,  the  greater  contact 
of  volatile  products  with  superheating  space  in  the 
horizontal  retort  and  coke  oven,  the  former  being 
nearly  three  times  that  of  the  vertical  and  the  coke 
ovens  nearly  twice  that  of  the  vertical.  The  coke 
oven,  on  the  other  hand,  as  shown  by  A  and  C,  has  a 
considerably  lower  coking  velocity  than  the  gas  retorts 
and  a  greater  volume  of  carbonizing  mass  per  unit  flow 
of  gas  so  that,  principally  because  of  these  differences, 
it  makes  a  stronger  and  better  coke  for  metallurgical 
furnaces.  By  the  same  reasoning,  if  coke-oven  tops  are 
kept  cooler  or  somewhat  restricted  in  volume  of  space 
for  gas  passage  above  the  charge,  the  ammonia  and  light 
oil  yields  are  increased  and  naphthalene  and  free  carbon 
reduced. 

Careful  studies  of  the  carbonization  process  have 
been  made  by  Oskar  Simmersbach'  and  others  as  per- 
taining to  coke  ovens  and  by  O.  B.  Evans'  and  others 
in  vertical  gas  retorts.  It  is  well  established  thereby 
that  in  the  coking  processes  a  plastic  zone  forms  and 
progresses  through  the  charge  at  a  rate  dependent  on 
the  temperature  of  the  wall  and  the  distance  of  the 
plastic  zone  from   it.     The  plastic  state  is  formed  at 

T.\BLE    I.     D.\TA    IN    REGARD    TO   THE    VARIOUS    CARBONIZING 
PROCESSES 

Horizontal  Gas 

Beehive  Byprod-  Vertical                Retort 

Coke  uctCoke     Gas            Old          New 

Oven  Oven     Retort*        Typet       Typet 

Coal  charge,  tons 6  5  12                0  85           0  23           0  85 

Carbonizing  period,  hours 48  17              II                    4                 6 

Gas  made   per   hour,    thousand 

cubicfeet 7.6          0  87            0.65           2  63 

A— Coking  velocity,  inches  per 

hour 0  50  0  53        0  68             II             1 

Velocity  of  travel  of  plastic  zone 0 .  82         1.25       

Heated  wall  area,  square  feet 795             97.1                53.1        130 

— Wall  area  per  thousand  cubic 

feet  gas  per  hour 104.6       111.6             81.7           86 

Volume  of  charge,  cubic  feet. .  .      290  472             35  5               9  4           34  5 

Depth  of  charge,  feet 22  8.5         155              05            0  82 

C — Average  cubic  feet  of  charge 

per  thousand  cubic  feet   gas 

perhouT 62.5         40  8             14.5           212 

Open  space  above  charge,  cubic 

feet 83.25         52             10.3           10  4 

Open  space,  per  thousand  cubic 

feet  gas  per  hour 10  96        5.98           15  8            6  4 

.Approximate  temperature  in  free 

space,  degrees  centigrade 950            800           1150           1 050 

D — Approximate  time  of  gas  con- 
tact with  free  space,  seconds 39             21.5             58               23 

"V.  G.  I.  intermittent  tj-pe,  I8j  ft.  long,  12x22  in  top,  18x30  in.  bottom,  filled 
within  3  ft.  of  top. 

tOId  'stop  end"  type,  I  5x26  in.  by  9  ft.,  charged  to  6  in.  depth. 
{Modern  "through"  tjTie,  15x26  in.  by  20  ft.,  charged  to  10  in.  depth. 

about  350  deg.  C.  and  solidifies  at  about  440  deg.  C. 
The  rate  at  which  this  plastic  material  is  transformed 
to  hardened  coke  probably  has  considerable  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  coke.  Furthermore,  during  the 
plastic  stage,  the  coal  gives  up  about  10  per  cent  of 
its  gas,  and  this  passes  chiefly  through  the  uncoked 
core  of  the  charge,  but  of  the  remaining  90  per  cent 
evolved  from  the  solidified  coke,  a  large  proportion 
passes  through  the  partly  coked  charge  between  the 
plastic  zone  and  the  wall,  depositing  carbon  on  the 
cell  walls  of  the  coke  and  undergoing  material  change 
itself  in  the  chemical  composition  of  its  constituents. 
Further  changes  in  the  gas  and  byproducts  occur  in 
passing  through  the  heated  open  space  above  the  charge, 
where  such  alteration  is  promoted  by  the  slowing  dowii 
of  gas  travel  on  entering  the  region  of  greater  cross- 
section.  The  marked  effect  of  these  conditions  on  coke 
quality  and  byproduct  yields  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the 
necessity  for  having  due  regard  in  the  design  of  a 
laboratory  test  apparatus,  for  the  relative  dimensions 

\Grundlagen  der  Eekschemie,"  Berlin,  J.  Springer,  1914. 
'Ptoc.  Amer.  Gas.  InsL   (1913). 


of  the  commercial  plant  as  given  in  Table  I,  based  on 
some  such  equivalent  as  unit  flow  of  gas,  is  fully 
evident. 

Owing  to  the  fact,  for  example,  that  a  small  circular 
cross-section,  as  of  a  laboratory  tube,  on  being 
increased  to  the  much  larger  section  of  a  commercial 
retort,  enlarges  its  area  as  the  square  of  the  diameter, 
the  volume  of  coal  through  which  a  unit  of  gas  flows 
per  hour  is  much  larger  in  the  commercial  retort  than 
in  such  a  tube,  with  eiiual  rates  of  coking  per  lineai* 
inch.  With  a  higher  rate  of  coking,  which  is  likely  to 
prevail  in  the  laboratory  tube,  this  difference  becomes 
even  greater,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  coke  quality 
cannot  be  judged  from  coking  in  a  tube  or  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  Byproduct  yields,  as  determined  in  a  small 
tube  on  a  few  grams  of  coal,  require  correction  by 
abitrarv  factors  but  are  of  a  certain  limited  value  when 
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FIG.  1.     COMPARISON  OF  SHAPE  AND  SIZE  OF  DIFFERENT 
TYPES  OF  RETORTS 

carefully  used  by  reference  to  a  standard  coal  of  known 
commercial  performance. 

Such  a  test,  in  a  A-in.  glass  tube  on  20  g.  of  coal, 
is  in  use  in  this  country  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
U.   S.   Steel   Corporation   and    of   the   Koppers   Co.      It 

originated    in   Germany,   has   been   described   by   

Schramm  in  1913'  and,  with  modifications,  by  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  (Chemists  Committee)  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Methods  for  the  Commercial  Sampling  and 
Analysis  of  Coal,  Coke  and  Byproducts,"  in  1916.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  of  value  only  when  calibrated  carefully 
against  commercial  results  on  the  same  coals  and 
when  the  results  are  modified  by  application  of  suitable 
factors. 

Tests  on  a  larger  scale,  carbonizing  about  1  lb.  of  coal 
in  an  iron  retort,  are  used  by  the  Semet-Solva>n,'  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  Irwin, 
Penn.,  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Gary,   Ind.,  and  by  the 
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U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  results  in  such  tests, 
particularly  on  ammonia  yields,  are  found  by  the  Semet- 
Solvay  Co.  to  be  a  valuable  check  on  plant-operating 
efficiencies.  The  other  companies  named  also  use  this 
test  as  a  valuable  aid  in  estimating  yields  of  gas  and 
other  byproducts  from  new  or  unknown  coals.  The 
conditions  in  such  a  test,  compared  to  those  of  the 
smaller  test,  are  more  easily  adapted  to  approximating 
those  of  commercial  processes,  so  that  a  better  indica- 
tion may  be  obtained  of  coking  quality  and  the  quality 
of  the  byproducts. 

Any  catalytic  action  that  may  be  exerted  by  the 
iron  of  the  retort  in  decomposing  ammonia  or  the  other 
byproducts  is  considered  by  the  above-named  users  to 
be  too  small  to  play  a  role  of  any  practical  importance. 
In  Fig.  2,  reproduced  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Jones', 
chief  chemist  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  by  courtesy  of 
the  author,  are  shown  the  results  of  tests  by  the  Semet- 
Solvay  Co.  on  a  good  coking  coal  at  different  tem- 
peratures. The  important  influence  of  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  retort  on  byproduct  yields  is  readily 
to  be  seen. 

One  of  the  largest  factors  influencing  byproduct  yields 
is  the  relative  size  and  temperature  of  the  free  space 
above  the  coal.  This  factor  is  controlled  in  the  labora- 
tory test  by  the  use  of  a  solid  plug  of  suitable  size  fitting 
into  the  open  space  of  the  retort  and  slotted  or  other- 
wise shaped  so  as  to  permit  flow  of  gas  at  the  required 
rate. 

To  judge  the  quality  of  coke  to  be  obtained  from  a 
coal,  the  laboratory  test  alone,  for  reasons  explained 
in  the  foregoing,  is  not  adequate.  The  most  satis- 
factory test  for  this  purpose  is  a  full-scale  oven  trial. 
Proper  weighing,  however,  of  the  five  factors  enume- 
rated gives  a  good  indication  of  the  coking  possibilities 
of  any  coal. 

The  geologic  conditions  under  which  the  coal  de- 
posit lies  are  indicative,  more  or  less,  of  its  coking 
quality.  In  general,  the  older  coals,  the  more  remote 
from  the  peats  and  lignites,  are  likely  to  show  the  better 
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FIG.  2.     UESL-LTS  OF  TESTS  ON  A  GOOD  COKING  COAI>  AT 
DIFFERENT  TEMPERATURES 

coking  characteristics.  Geologic  age,  under  conditions 
such  as  to  have  effected  deoxidation  (reducing  the  per- 
centage of  oxygen  in  the  coal  substance),  in  general 
seems  to  parallel  coking  quality,  until  the  semi-anthra- 
cites are  reached. 

From  the  proximate  analysis,  valuable  information 
is  obtained.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  coal,  after  air 
drying,  is  a  perfectly  reliable  indication  of  its  degree 
of  deoxidation  and  of  its  probable  tendency  to  coke.  A 
percentage  larger  than  5  ordinarily  indicates  that  the 


coal  substance  has  not  been  altered  sufficiently  by  de- 
oxidation to  make  a  high-grade  coke.  The  percentage 
of  sulphur  and  ash  are  important  as  showing  objection- 
able impurities  that  will  remain  after  carbonization. 
The  volatile  matter  in  a  good  coking  coal  is  ordinarily 
not  less  than  15  per  cent  nor  more  than  38  per  cent  on 
the  dry  basis. 

As  has  been  suggested  by  S.  W.  Parr'  and  by  L.  C. 
Jones'  the  "cokability"  of  a  coal  is  strongly  indicated 
by  the  relative  calorific  value  of  its  volatile  matter. 
Many  coals  that  appear  to  be  rich  in  volatile  matters, 
as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  yield  relatively  large 
amounts  of  CO,  and  water  in  their  volatile  products, 
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FIG.    3.      CALORIFIC  VALUES   OF   VOLATILE   MATTER  FOR 
TYPICAL  COALS  ON  THE   "PURE  COAL"   BASIS 

which  have  no  heating  value  and  denote  a  low  order  of 
"cokability."  The  calorific  value  of  the  volatile  matter 
is  computed  from  the  calorific  value  of  the  coal  itself 
and  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  (which  has  known 
calorific  value)  both  being  on  the  basis  of  "pure"  coal — • 
free  of  moisture,  sulphur  and  corrected  ash.  Fig.  3 
is  reproduced  from  Dr.  Jones'  paper'  and  shows  a  com- 
parison of  the  calorific  values  of  the  volatile  matter  for 
a  number  of  typical  coals.  The  author  says.  "By  de- 
ducting the  calorific  value  due  to  fixed  carbon  from  the 
total  calorific  value  and  dividing  by  the  percentage  of 
volatile  matter,  all  on  the  pure  coal  basis,  we  get  a 
series  of  coals  of  increasing  cementing  or  coking  ten- 
dencies. .  .  .  This  variation  in  calorific  value  has  been 
found  to  represent  results  in  actual  coking  practice." 

The  percentage  of  oxygen  in  a  coal,  or  the  ratio  of 
oxygen  to  hydrogen,  has  been  proposed  as  an  index  of 
its  coking  quality,  but  this  factor  adds  little  to  that 
discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  since  the  calor- 
ific value  of  the  volatile  matter  varies  approximately 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  dry 
coal. 

From  a  laboratory  carbonizing  test,  if  made  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  quality  of  coke  made  and  obtain  an  indica- 
tion of  the  commercial  possibilities.  But  in  addition, 
this  test  shows  the  production  of  CO^  CO,  and  water  of 
constitution  by  the  carbonization  of  the  coal;  and  when 
these  products  exceed  a  certain  amount,  the  coal  may 
ordinarily  be  set  down  as  unsuited  for  production  of 
good  commercial  coke,  unless,  in  other  ways,  it  shows 
very  favorable  indications.  The  total  heat  units  contained 


•■■ConI  and  Its  R.vproiliirt.i."  Jnh  Frank.  Inst,    (inil)  177.  nSI. 
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in  the  gas  per  pound  of  coal,  coupled  with  the  yield  of 
tar  and  light  oils  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of 
volatile  matter,  give  valuable  indications  also  of  the 
suitability  of  the  coal  for  coking  purposes. 

A  "Dutch  basket"  test,  in  which  a  small  quantity — 
say  10  to  50  lb.  of  the  coal  to  be  tested — is  placed  in 
a  wire  basket,  or  in  a  wooden  box  or  keg,  and  lowered 
into  the  charge  of  a  coke  oven  or  retort,  gives  a  valu- 
able indication  of  the  quality  of  coke  to  be  expected, 
although  the  results  are  influenced  by  the  passage  of 
volatile  products  from  the  surrounding  coal  in  the  main 
charge. 

Summarizing  the  main  points  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion, it  is  evident  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
conditions  and  dimensions  pertaining  to  the  commercial 
carbonizing  processes,  that  the  rate  of  coking,  the  re- 
lative volume  of  charge  per  unit  of  gas  flow,  and  the 
relative  amount  and  temperature  of  the  space  above  the 
charge  per  unit  of  gas  flow  vary  in  large  degree  and 
that  these  variations  influence  materially  both  coke 
quality  and  byproducts.  The  nature  of  the  coal,  of 
course,  is  also  a  large  factor  in  the  results  obtained. 
It  is  possible,  by  a  careful  control  of  conditions,  to 
judge  both  coking  quality  and  byproduct  yields  by  a 
laboratory  carbonizing  test,  giving  weight  in  this  judg- 
ment to  the  proximate  analysis  of  the  coal,  the  nature 
of  its  volatile  matter,  and  its  geologic  history.  Such 
a  test  should  be  made  comparative  by  choosing  a  stand- 
ard coal  having  a  known  commercial  performance. 

With  a  view  to  the  control  of  conditions  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles  and  obtaining  thereby  con- 
cordant test  results  representing  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable those  of  commercial  practice,  the  Chemical 
Service  Laboratories,  Inc.,  are  carrying  out  a  series  of 
careful  experiments  in  an  apparatus  carbonizing  about 
4  or  5  lb.  of  coal.  It  has  been  impracticable,  on  account 
of  the  short  time  available  for  preparation,  to  include 
in  this  preliminary  publication  a  report  of  experimental 
results  thus  obtained. 


Minecdotes 


The  Coal  Situation  in  France 

American  Ambassador  Hugh  C.  Wallace,  of  France, 
states  that  some  improvement  is  manifested  in  the 
coal  situation,  at  least  so  far  as  public  services  are 
concerned.  Two  of  the  largest  electric  power  plants, 
which  were  recently  forced  to  curtail  the  supply  of 
electricity  to  their  consumers,  have  now  received  mod- 
erate stocks  of  coal.  The  situation  with  respect  to 
stocks  for  private  consumption  remains  the  same — there 
are  no  stocks  on  hand.  The  small  amounts  of  coal 
distributed  to  restaurants  cost  as  high  as  300  francs 
a  ton.*  Special  train  services  have  been  established 
to  transport  coal  from  certain  of  the  French  ports, 
notably  Dieppe.  Reports  from  the  ports  indicate  i-egu- 
lar  arrivals  of  coal.  It  is  stated  that  350,000  tons  of 
coal  per  month  are  being  received  from  Belgium. 

M.  Loucheur,  Minister  of  Industrial  Reconstruction, 
at  a  meeting  in  Lille  declared  that  there  was  not 
enough  coal  produced  to  meet  the  demands.  He  points 
out  that  France  consumed  60,000,000  tons  per  year,  and 
produces  only  15,000,000.  Germany,  when  the  treaty 
is  in  application,  will  furnish  20,000,000  tons  per  year. 
England,  which  exported  80,000,000  tons,  now  exports 
only  25,000,000  tons. 


•Normally  the  franc  Is  worth  about  20c.  which  would  place 
the  value  of  this  coal  at  $G0  a  ton.  However,  the  franc  has  de- 
preciated so  In  value  that  300  francs  represents  considerably  less 
In  purchasing  power. 


There  Are  Fire  Bricks  and  Fire  Bricks 

SLIM  and  myself  had  just  finished  building  a  brick 
stopping  over  on  the  3rd,  East.  We  had  gathered  up 
our  tools  and  were  sitting  in  a  room  neck  waiting  for 
the  driver  when  along  came  Gibbs,  the  mine  inspector. 
He  was  a  fine  sort  of  chap,  a  man  who  was  as  fond  of 
his  "chewin  terbaccer"  as  he  was  of  his  "likker."  And 
when  it  came  to  telling  stories,  say,  he  was  right  there 
forty  different  ways. 

"Howdy,  boys,"  he  greeted  us. 

After  transferring  his  cud  of  "spit  quick"  to  his  east 
cheekpouch  .so  that  the  drainage  would  not  be  impaired 
when  he  got  into  action,  he  began: 

"I  notice  that  you  fellows  have  used  fire  brick  in  that 
stopping  you  have  just  built.  It'll  answer  the  purpose 
all  right,  but  common  red  brick  is  better  and  cheaper. 
Every  time  I  see  fire  brick  though,"  he  remarked  with  a 
smile,  "it  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  incident  that  happened 
to  me  once  upon  a  time. 

"I  had  been  in  charge  of  a  big  operation  about  a 
month.  Everything  was  modern,  but  complicated  and 
in  poor  condition  and  I  had  been  working  hard  on  the 
job  as  the  tonnage  had  dropped  away  down.  I  was  get- 
ting results,  too,  and  was  extremely  anxious  to  make 
good. 

"Well,  one  Sunday  I  had  been  in  the  mine  all  day  with 
some  men  building  an  overcast.  We  had  worked  like  the 
Dickens  in  order  to  complete  the  job  so  that  the  ventila- 
tion would  be  in  good  shape  for  the  next  day.  After  I 
came  home  and  had  eaten  supper  I  was  taking  a  cat  nap 
by  the  grate  when  the  telephone  rang  and  the  night 
engineer  informed  me  that  No.  2  stoker  chain  had 
broken. 

"I  got  a  repairman  and  went  to  the  boiler  house.  We 
got  the  stoker  in  good  shape,  but  the  furnace  lining  on 
one  side  needed  repairs.  It  was  too  late  then  to  find  a 
brick  mason,  so  Tony  the  night  fireman,  said  that  he 
would  'putta  ina  de  brick  an'  maka  de  nica  job.'  The 
repairmen  said  he  would  finish  Tony's  shift,  so  I  gave 
final  instructions  and  went  home. 

"At  3  a.m.  the  telephone  called  me  out  of  bed.  I  was 
informed  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  No.  2 
furnace  and  that  the  fire  had  been  pulled.  Well,  down  I 
went  again.  I  put  on  a  suit  of  overalls,  picked  up  a 
hammer  and  went  into  the  furnace.  Tony  had  made  a 
neat  job  out  of  the  wall,  but  instead  of  using  fire  brick 
he  had  used  the  blocks  he  found  in  a  couple  of  barrels 
of  boiler  compound.  This  compound  was  in  blocks  about 
the  size  and  color  of  fire  brick.  All  hands  dug  in  and  at 
7  o'clock  the  coal  started  going  over  the  screens." 

"Yep,"  says  Slim,  "an'  I'll  bet  that  poor  Wop  got  a 
goin'  over  too." 

"Honest,  boys,  I  never  said  a  word  to  him,"  Gibbs 
answered.  "It  was  mightily  discouraging  for  me  right  at 
the  time  and  I  was  afraid  my  mental  equilibrium  was 
going  to  get  an  awful  bump.  It  was  a  bonehead  stunt 
that  Tony  pulled  off,  but  even  superintendents  have  a 
humorous  streak  in  them. 

"Well,  after  we  got  through  I  went  over  to  the  fan 
house  and  had  a  good  laugh  all  to  myself,  for  after  all, 
optimism  pays  exceptionally  large  dividends." 
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Exit  the  "Butty  System" 
in  England 

By  M.  Meredith 

Liverpool,    England 

In  fhe  recent  ballot  for  the  presidency  of  the  Miners' 
Association,  Robert  Smillie  retained  his  position  by  a 
majorUy  of  three  to  one.  While  Mr.  Smillie  failed  to 
bring  the  bulk  of  the  miners  into  the  Stockholm  camp, 
yet  as  a  miners'  leader  he  has  done  great  service.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  Parliament  fixed  the  in- 
creased charge  for  coal  at  the  mine  mouth  a*;  4s.  6d.  per 
ton.  Before  many  weeks  had  passed  the  South  Wales 
owners  appealed  for  an  additional  2s.  6d.  The  miners' 
president  stated  that,  if  the  owners  did  that,  they  must 
expect  the  miners  to  follow  their  example,  and  that 
he  much  preferred  both  parties  to  stop  as  they  were. 
That  advice  was  ignored. 

Coal  scarcity  has  not  ended  during  the  war.  London 
and  other  districts  more  or  less  remote  from  the  coal 
fields  will  view  with  alarm  the  present  unrest  among 
the  miners.  One  may  readily  imagine  a  feeling  of 
bitter  resentment  in  the  mind  of  the  average  consumer. 
During  the  period  of  war,  a  section  of  the  press  was  not 
slow  to  dub  the  miner  as  a  "shirker,"  as  being  "un- 
Datriotic"  or  even  as  a  "profiteer." 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  miners'  position. 
Nearly  every  miner  before  the  war  was  paid  on  piece 
rates.  With  many  trades  this  was  not  so,  hence  their 
ability  to  increase  their  output;  while  the  miner,  even 
during  the  war,  could  not  beat  his  own  record,  but  in 
many  cases  actually  fell  short,  owing  to  food  conditions. 
This  fact  has  been  overlooked. 

Miner  in  Worse  Straits  Than  Ever 

True,  he  has  received  80  per  cent,  increase  in  wages; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  living  ha'-  increased  by 
something  like  120  per  cent.  Actually  he  is  in  a  worse 
position;  the  same  applies  to  other  trades. 

The  Midland  coal  field  at  the  present  time  is  going 
through  a  mild  form  of  revolution.  It  is  a  principle, 
rather  than  wages,  that  is  at  stake.  Two  or  three  coun- 
tries are  witnessing  the  death  throes  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "butty  system."  The  butty  system  is  a  form  of 
contract  whereby  two,  three  or  four  men,  for  a  fixed 
price  per  ton,  agree  to  mine  the  coal  on  a  certain  length 
of  face  or  seam,  with  from  5  to  20  men  to  whom  they 
pay  the  prevailing  day  rate,  be  the  aggregate  earnings 
large  or  small.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  day  men  are 
in  the  majority. 

The  bed  rock  principle  of  the  butty  system  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  the  most  eflScient  men  become  con- 
tractors, who  know  when,  how  and  where  to  place  the 
other  men  with  a  view  to  best  results.  Moreover,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  fall- 
ing roof,  the  actual  winning  of  the  coal,  gas  accumula- 
tion and  many  things  of  which  the  ordinary  per.=on  is 
'inable  to  judge.  It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  the 
system  is  altogether  bad. 

In  the  older  mines  the  number  of  men  employed  on 
each  contract  or  "stall,"  is  small — generally  from  two 
to  five — but  with  the  more  modern  collieries,  improved 
equipment  and  more  eflicient  haulage  facilities,  the 
stalls  or  contracts  are  able  to  employ  a  greater  number 


of  men.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  chances  of  an  efficient 
workman  becoming  a  contractor  are  correspondingly 
reduced.  Consequently,  the  butty's  earnings  have  in- 
creased out  of  proportion  to  those  of  the  day-wage 
miner. 

So  acute  has  the  position  become,  that  the  bitterness 
and  prejudices  of  a  caste  system  have  made  its  aboli- 
tion not  only  desirable,  but  a  necessity.  From  the  view- 
point of  individual  efficiency  the  result  is  alarming,  for 
with  the  prospect  of  the  average  miner  becoming  a 
butty  being  more  remote,  incentive  and  aspiration  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  until  the  man  himself  has  become 
a  mere  machine.  This  state  of  things  is  not  good  for 
the  man,  his  employer  or  the  community.  Physically 
some  men  are  more  able  than  others,  while  some,  at  a 
glance,  can  weigh  the  needs  of  the  moment.  Uniformity 
of  ability  being  impossible,  it  is  equally  untenable  that 
the  expert  shall  exploit  his  fellow  trade-unionist  and 
revert  to  a  mild  form  of  slavery. 

Meetings  are  being  held  in  all  parts  of  the  counties 
affected.  So  enthusiastic  and  determined  have  the  day- 
men— that  is,  the  majority — become,  that  the  owners 
themselves  are  in  agreement  with  their  demands.  It 
follows  that  there  should  be  little  difficulty  of  settle- 
ment on  the  understanding  that  every  qualified  miner 
shall  share  in  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

The  war  has  left  deep  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
working  men  and  women.  The  fact  that  the  war  has 
been  fought  mainly  on  a  moral  issue  has  awakened  the 
consciousness  of  evil  existing  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  labor.  In  their  agitation  for  equity  and 
justice,  the  men  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  coaL  is 
badly  needed,  but  for  one  to  listen  to  their  impassioned, 
if  simply  expressed,  speeches,  and  then  to  charge  them 
with  exploitation  would  be  folly. 

The  only  bar  is  in  the  butty  himself.  In  all  fairness 
it  may  be  added,  some  of  these  are  conscious  that  their 
own  position  is  indefensible,  while  the  rest,  being  hu- 
man, do  not  take  calmly  a  reduction  in  their  incomes. 
There  are  also  vague  hints  that  some  insidious  form  of 
corruption  has  been  used  by  some  contractors,  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  advantage  over  their  fellows.  Trade 
union  leaders  are  not  slow  to  realize  that  any  form  of 
favoritism  is  detrimental  to  industrial  paace  and  even 
their  own  prestige.  Hence  their  desire  to  remove  the 
cause  of  contention. 


Saving  Coal 


The  two  ways  by  which  coal  in  greatest  volume  can 
be  saved  are  the  discovery  of  the  method  by  which 
more  power  can  be  taken  from  the  ton  and  the  dis- 
covery of  what  kind  of  coal  is  best  fitted  for  any 
particular  use. 

It  has  been  everyone's  business  to  save  coal,  and 
lately  the  railroads  have  experimented  with  some 
success.  They  get  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  heat 
energy  from  a  ton  shoveled  beneath  the  locomotive 
boiler,  10  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  ton.  They  use 
one-quarter  of  all  the  coal  mined.  Next  to  labor  this  is 
the  greatest  expense  which  our  railroads  have.  This 
shows  how  great  the  problem  is  to  them.  Some  have 
adopted  a  system  of  paying  a  bonus  for  the  greatest 
distance  made  on  a  given  quantity  of  given  coal.  But 
this  laudable  effort  ha.s  not  met  with  the  cooperation 
that  would  be  expected  from  the  firemen. 
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FIG.   1.      A  MIDWINTER  SCENE  AT  THE  BUD  MINE  SHOWING   TIPPLE.   RETARDING  CONVEYOR   AND   HEAD-HOUSE 

The  Bud  and  Dorothy  Mmes  of  the 
Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co. 


By  W.  L.  Robinson 

Cleveland,   Ohio 


THE  accompanying  panoramic  view  shows  the 
town  of  Robbin,  Ohio.  This  has  been  constructed 
by  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.  midway 
between  its  two  openings  known  respectively  as  its  Bud 
and  Dorothy  mines.  At  the  present  time  the  Dorothy 
mine  is  in  a  state  of  development  and  construction  is  by 
no  means  complete.  The  Bud  mine,  however,  is  doing 
business  in  a  modern  and  up-to-date  manner  as  is  indu- 
bitably attested  by  the  balance  of  the  photographs 
accompanying  this  article. 

Fig.  1  is  a  general  outside  view  of  the  Bud  mine, 
showing  the  railroad  tipple  where  the  coal  is  screened 
and  prepared  for  market,  as  well  as  the  head-house 
where  it  is  dumped,  weighed,  and  fed  to  a  retarding 
conveyor  leading  down  the  hill  to  the  tipple. 

Figs.  3  and  5  show  views  of  the  cable  and  button 
retarding  conveyor  leading  down  the  hill.  This  con- 
veyor is  so  arranged  that  the  lower  strand  is  the  work- 


ing member,  carrying  the  coal  in  a  trough  down  the 
side  of  the  hill,  while  the  upper  strand  returns  in  a 
somewhat  similar  trough  above  the  lower.  In  one  of 
the  views  the  empty  strand  may  be  plainly  seen  return- 
ing on  the  upper  track. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  interior  of  the  head-house  looking 
out  over  the  trestle  which  leads  to  the  mouth  of  the 
mine.  Coal  is  delivered  to  this  point  by  a  large  electric 
locomotive,  which  in  the  picture  is  shown  as  just  having 
uncoupled  from  a  trip.  After  being  detached  from  this 
locomotive,  the  trip  is  pulled  into  the  tipple  by  a  Jeffrey 
trip  feeder  which  may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion, and  passed  from  thence  to  a  Phillips  crossover 
dump. 

The  empty  cars  are  retarded  by  a  Heyl  &  Patterson 
wheel  brake  and  the  empty  trip  is  made  up  into  trips 
again  by  a  Jeffrey  trip  maker. 

Two  men  handle  all  of  the  coal  onto  and  over  the  Phil- 


FIG.    2.      PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  ROBBIN.  OHIO.  SHOWING  NATURE  0F  COUNTRYSIDE 
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FIG.    3.      VIEW   OF  THE   RETARDING   CONVEYOR 


FIG.    4.      SCENE   INSIDE   THE   HEAD-HOUSE 


lips  crossover  dump  while  a  boy  couples  the  empties 
and  lubricates  the  car.s  on  the  empty  track.  This  is  all 
of  the  labor  required  in  the  head-house. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  owners  to  make  the  Dorothy 
mine  complete  in  every  particular.  The  company  has 
purchased  a  Heyl  &  Patterson  steel  tipple  with  a  com- 
plete screening  equipment,  including  a  rotary  dump 
that  will  handle  eight  cars  per  minute  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor  involved.  As  stated  before,  construc- 
tion at  this  plant  is  by  no  means  completed,  but  it 
is  e.xpected  that  the  plant  will  be  put  into  operation 
about  April  1  next,  and  it  is  hoped  that  shortly  there- 
after Coal  Age  will  be  able  to  print  a  much  more  com- 
plete description  of  this  installation. 


Alberta  in  1919 

By  J.  A.  Richards 

Inspector  of  Mines,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

C>|OMPLETE    returns    showing    the   production    of 
coal  during  1919  are  not  yet  available.     However, 
>^from    Jan.    1    to    Nov.    30,    1919,    inclusive,    the 
output  was: 

Domestic     2.122.759  short  tons 

Bituminous     2,043,962  short  tons 

Anthracite    74,859  short  tons 


Total    4,241.580  .=>hort  tons 

The  estimated  production  for  the  month  of  December 
is  800,000  tons,  so  that  the  total  output  for  the  year 
1919  will  be  appro.ximately  5,000,000  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  showing  the 
outputs   for  the  l^st  ten  years. 

OUTPUT    IN    SHORT    TONS— ALBERTA 


I'.IIO 3,030.757 

1911 1,694.564 

1912 3,446.349 

1913 4,306,346 

1914 3,621.739 

•Estimated. 


1915 3.434.891 

1916 4.648.604 

1917 4,863,414 

1918 6,148.620 

♦1919 5.000.000 


The  total  output  for  the  year  1918  was  as  follows: 

Domestic     3,035,061  short  tons 

Bituminous     2,982,334  short  tons 

Anthracite    131,225  short  tons 


FIG.  5.  RETURNING  STR^VND  OF  THE  CONVEYOR 


Total    6,148,620  short  tons 

During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  however, 
the  production  has  been  the  largest  on  record  in  the 
province.  The  greatest  increase  toook  place  in  the 
domestic  coal  fields  where  during  the  month  of  November 
4.54,217  tons  of  coal  were  produced. 

There  was  no  coke  produced  during  the  year.  The 
production  of  briquettes  up  to  Nov.  30  was  63,033  tons, 
the  estimate  for  the  year  being  about  70,000  tons.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  30,000  tons  from  the  production  during 
1918.  At  the  end  of  November  there  were  11,565  men 
employed  in  the  mines.  There  w'ere  46  new  mines 
opened  during  the  year  and  28  abandoned,  the  number 
at  present  in  operation  being  291. 

Twenty-one  fatal  accidents  occurred  during  the  year, 
being  the  same  number  as  occurred  during  the  year 
1918.  There  were  109  non-fatal  accidents  during  1919, 
as  compared  with  137  during  the  year  1918. 

There  are  nine  mine  rescue  stations  in  operation  in 
the  province,  three  of  these  being  installed  in  railway 
cars.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  six  men  have  been 
trained  in  mine  rescue  work  during  the  year  at  the 
several  stations  and  cars,  and  130  in  first  aid. 

The  use  of  the  Edison  electric  cap  lamp  in  the  bitu- 
minous mines  has  considerably  increased.  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  in  the  use  of  electric  coal  cutting 
machines  in  the  mines  in  the  domestic  coal  fields. 
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Alabama's  Coal  and  Coke  Output 

By  C.  E.  Bowron 

Chief  Englnopr,  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Making  Plans  to 


South  Dakota  Is 

Mine  Its  Own  Coal 

By  O.  Ellerman 

State  Mine  Inspector.  Lead,   S.   D. 

South  Dakota  has  made  provisions  for  engaging  in 
the  coal-mining  industry.  The  legislature  enacted  laws 
with  this  in  view,  after  the  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution,  providing  therefor  had  been  passed  at  the 
last  election.  The  operations  under  the  new  act  are 
in  charge  of  a  coal  commission,  consisting  of  three 
members,  of  which  the  Governor  is  the  chairman.  The 
remaining  two  members  are  appointed.  This  commis- 
sion is  given  full  power  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  real 
property  in  this  or  adjacent  states;  to  employ  engineers 
and  geologists  to  make  investigations;  and  to  provide 
and  supply  equipment  as  may  be  requisite  and  necessary 
for  opening,  development  and  operation  of  coal  mines. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  commission,  areas  in 
Dewey  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Perkins  counties, 
were  tested  during  the  past  year.  Should  these  investi- 
gations show  sufficient  deposits  of  coal  it  is  probable 
that  the  state  will  operate  the  mines  on  a  large  scale, 
using   steam    shovels    for   both    stripping   and    mining. 

Lands  near  the  railroad  have  been  examined  and,  if 
favorable,  the  state  will  start  operation  early  in  1920. 


Fusibility  of  the  Coal  Ash  from 
Eastern  Coals — II* 

By  W.  a.  Selvig,  O.  C.  Brown  and  A.  C.  Fieldner 

Fuels  Chemical  Laboratory,  Bureau   of  Mines,  Washington.   D.    C. 

In  the  issue  of  Jan.  22  appeared  tables  shoiving  the 
fusing  temperatures  of  the  ash  of  coal  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  great  Eastern  coal  province,  the  sections 
chosen  being  parts  of  Ohio,  Virgiiiia  and  Kentucky. 
The  coals  tvhose  fusibility  temperatures  are  recorded 
in  the  pages  that  follow  are  found  in  Maryland,  Tennes- 
see and  Alabama.  Up-to-date  coal  operators  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  high  fusibility  temperatures 
for  their  coal  quote  these  figures  as  regularly  as  they 
do  those  of  the  thennal  capacity  of  the  fuel.  A  coal 
with  an  ash  that  fuses  too  readily  is  one  to  be  avoided 
and  in  consequence  every  operator  is  interested  in- knoic- 
ing  whether  he  has  a  coal  of  that  variety,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  purchasing  agents  are  getting  quite 
keen  on  securing  coal  of  high  fusibility  temperature. 
The  Maryland  coals  owe  their  high  market  value  quite 
largely  to  the  high  temperature  with  which  their  ashes 
fuse.  Fusibility  tables  previously  published  in  these 
columns  were  sought  from  "Coal  Age"  so  numerously 
that  they  could  not  be  supplied. 


•Published  by  permission  of  the  Director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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TABLE  OF  SuriEM^G  TEMPEllATUrXS  CF  CCAL  ArU  TliVM  EASTbKN  CUAL& 


Lorality,  Bed,  Etc. 


I 


County 

Allogany Barton, 

Allegany Mar-igon 

Garrett Barton 

<;arrptt Barton 

Garrett Gannon  3  Station 

Average  of  mines  in  Bakerstown  Bed 


MARYLAND 

Bakt^rstown  Bod 
Town 


Mine 
Moscow  No.  3. ...  . 

Gin  Sang 

Monroi'  No.  2.  . ... 

Swiinton 

Wjsliington  No.  5. 


Allegany Barrelville. 

Allegany Barrelville. 

Allegany Montell.  . . , 

Avera^t*  of  mines  in  Blucbaugh  Bed 

Allegany Barrelville. 


Blucbaugh  B?d  ". 


Bond 

Enrick  No.  I 

MontoIlTunnelUMerton's)  . 


Allegany Barrollville 

Allegany...,      Franklin  Station , 

Average  of  mines  in  Clarion  (Parker)  Bed 

Allegany Lonaooning. 


Brush  Creek  B."d 
Clarion  (Parker)  Bed 


Pratt. 


Parker 

Miller  and  Gree  No.  I. 


Franklin  Bed 
Gallitzen  Bed 


George's  Creek  Test  Opening. , 


Garrett Oakland 

Garrett Oakland 

Garrett Swallow  Falls. 

Average  of  mines  in  Gallitzen  Bed 


Lcighton. 

Tower 

Beeghly. . 


Grantsville  3ed 


Garrett Grantsville, 


Littb  Pittsburgh  Bed 


Bcachy . 


Allegany Barton, 

Lower  Frcepcrt  Bed 
Allogany Mount  Savage 


Ilonry  Mullaucy's. 


Lower   Kittanning   Bed 

Allegany Luke 

.\llegany Mertens 

Allegany Montell 

.\llegany Wc3ternport 

Garrett Barnum 

Garrett Blain  Station 

Garrett Bloomington •. .  . 

Garrett Chaffee 

Garrett Crellin 

Garrett ■  Dodson 

Garrett Friendsvillc 

Garrett Harrison 

Garrett Hubbard 

Garrett Oakland ; 

Garrett Swallow  Falls 

Average  of  mines  in  Lower  Kittanning  Bed ....  ... 


Devon 

Mertenr- 

Montell  Tur.nell(Merten's) . 

Tacoma 

Monroe  No.  1 

HamillNo.  2 

Bloomington  No.  7 

Chaffee 

Guthrie 

Dodson 

McCulloh 

Dodson  No.  3 

Ajax  Hocking  No.  1'. 

Chisholm 

ShaefFer 


Mercer  (Mount  Savage)  Bed 

.Mlogany Ellorslic 

Allegany Mount  Savage 

Garrett Oakland , 

Average  of  mines  in  Mcrrer  (Mount  Savage)  Bed 


Elh'rslie  Clay 

Union  Mining  No.  6. 
John  Sines 


Pittsburgh  (Big  Bed)   Bed 

Allegany.  Borden  Shaft 

Allegany Hoffman 

Allegany Little  Allegany 

.Vllettany Lord  Village 

Allegany Midland 

Allegany Ocean 

Average  of  mines  in  Pittsburgh  (Big  Bed)  Bed 

Quakertown  Bed 


Consolidation  No.  12 

Consolidation  No.  3 

T'nion  No.  I 

Consolidation  No.  7 

Consolidation  No.  8  (Tipple  sam- 
ples)   

Consolidation  No.  I 


Allegany. 

Allogany  and  Garrett. 


Elbrslic. 

Split-six  Bed 
Gannon's  Station 


AUrgany 

Garrett Bavnrd 

Garrett...  .  BIriine.  . 

Oarrctl .  (iorman. 

G  arret  t..  .  Oakland 


Average  of  minesin  rpper  Freeport  Bed 


Vpper  Freeport  Bed 
St  a  II  ton-Short  Gap 


Ellerslic  Clay 

Washington  No.  I . 


George's  Creek  No.  I . 

Nethkin 

Peerless  No.  3 

Slrathmore , 

Taylor  Sines' 


Garrett. 
Garrett.. 


T>rK|flon . 
Harrison. 


Upper  Kittanning  Bed 


P'wNon 

Dodson  No.  S 


Average  of  minesin  UppiT  Kitt.inr.ing  Bod 


I 
5 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

6 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

24 


6 
10 


S  )f  tening  Temperature, 
Deg.  F. 


Lowest     Highest    .Average 


3 


2280 


+  ^010 
2710 


2580 


4-3010 
-r30I0 


2110 

10 

17 

2390 

10 

7i 

3010 

9 

1.; 

2620 

II 

2.1. 

2660 

10 

OJ 

+  2560 


2300 
+  )0IO 
I  3010 

+  2770 


2370 
2190 


2280 


2130 
2150 
2130 


+  3010 


2150 


2440 


2450 

+  3010 

2410 

+  2620 


3010 
3010 
2600 
2960 

+  3010 
+  2980 

f2930 


3010 


2220 


2500 


3010 
'3010 


■■BOIO 


AvcTai:''  Analysis 
of  Dry  C,.:.I, 

P(Ttenta;l(!  of 


Ash 


2620 

n 

05 

2410 

II 

81 

2640 

8 

58 

2410 

10 

16 

2560 

10 

09 

2200 

10 

17 

2490 

12 

08 

2510 

9 

61 

2560 

II 

07 

2540 

II 

78 

2190 

11 

84 

2530 

^ 

53 

2260 

13 

74 

2510 

8 

01 

2190 

II 

ib 

10   26 


10  62 
13  35 
15  01 


9.61 

5   10 
14.  12 

9.61 

8.48 

15  14 
10.39 
10.93 

12.15 

e.23 

7.95 

20.51 


10.76 


18  13 
16  15 
20.  13 

18.1  : 


7  50 

7  54 

8  02 

7  24 

7.34 

8  36 

7  67 


17.03 


12.42 


2760 

9.95 

2660 

10  30 

2200 

7  88 

2710 

16  82 

2170 

8  6) 

10.72 


10.27 
8.72 


9.50 
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TABLE  OF  SOFTENING  TEMPEKATL  u. 


■  i  <  uAL  ASH  FROM  EASTERN  C0AL3 


Locality,  Bed,  Etc. 


NuiiiIht 

<jf 

Sump  leu 

fruin 


SuflcniDK  Tempcraturt*. 
DcK.  F. 


Lowrnt     HiKlii-ht    AvcraKc 


Avcr«Ke  AnalvHiB 
of  Dry  fN.ul. 
INTi'intriK'^'  of 


Aith 


Sulphur 


I 


County 


MARYLAND— Continued 
Upper  Sowtrklcy  (Tyson)  Bt 
Town 


Mint- 

Allegany Ecklmrt Wusliin^ton  N<k  2.  .  .  . 

Allt'gftny Frostburtt Cuntiolidittiuii  No.  9.  ., 

.Mlejiany Lonaconing^ GrorKc's  Cri*uk  No.  3. 

Atlfgaiiy Lonaconintj KiuKHland 

AllcRany Mount  Siivngo Tyson  No.  3 

Garrett Louucoiiing KoontE 

.\verage  of  mines  in  Upper  Sewii-klty  (Tyson)  Bed 

AlLgany 


Bledsoe. . 


Waynosburg  Bed 
Lonaconing Kingsley. 

TENNESSEE 
Angel  Bed 
Litton Hale 


Marion.. 
Marion.. 


Battle  Creek  Bed 

Orme BattleCrrek  No.  3. 

Orme Battle  Creek  No.  4. 


ATerage  of  mines  in  Battle  Creek  Bed . . 
Claiborne Bosworth . 


Billygoat  Bed 


Yellow  Creek  No.  3. 


Blue  Gem  Bed 

Klk  Valley Elkhart 

Klk  Valley Klk  N'allry 

Klk  Valley Ptrkins  Branch 

Jellico Hla.-k 

Jellico Blue  Gem 

Jellico ■  Braughlon 

Jelli.-o Evans 

Jellico Jameson  Blue  Gem 

Newcomb Italian  Blue  Gem 

Neweomb Wasliiiijilon  Blue  Gem. 

Oswego Powhainn 

Blue  Gem  Siding Bottomlee 

Blue  Gem  Siding Coal  Cut 

Colfield Thornton 


Ca.npb.U.. 

C:uuphrll.. 

CiuupMl. 

Cainporll. 

Caniplii' 

Cuniphr 

Camphi' 

C;iiiipl>'' 

Cu.npiM. 

Canipbf 
Morgan, 
Morgan 
Morgan 

Average  of  mines  in  Blue  Gem  Bed 

Bon  Air  No.  2  Bed 

F»ntress Davidson Da\'id9on '. 

Frentress Davidson Higliland  No.  2 

Ft'ntress Wilder \A'iIder  No.  3 

OvtTton Highland  Junction Overton 

Overton Obey  City Ober  River 

Overton Obey  City Peacock 

Putnam Monterey Monterey 

White Bon  Air Bon  Air  (Lower  Bench)  . 

.\verage  of  mines  in  Bon  Air  No.  2  Bed 


Marion. 
.Marion. 


Castle  Rock  Bed 

Whiteside Castle  Rock 

Whiteside Clements  Prospect . 


.\verage  of  mines  in  Castle  Rock  Bed. 


Morgan.. 


Catoosa  Bed 

Catoosa Flatrock. 


Coal  Creek  Bed 

.\ntlerson Briceville '. . .  Cross  Mountain  No.  I . 

.\uJerson Coal  Creek Black  Diamond  No.  I . 

.-\nderson Coal  Creek Prater villo . . 

.\uderson Coat  Creek Klnndiko  or  No.  5 

Anderson Coal  Creek Middle  Ridge 

.\nderson Coal  Creek Tennessee 

Anderson Coal  Creek . Thistle 

Anderson Oliver  Springs Hall.    

.\nder30n Oliver  Springs Piedmont 

Campbell Caryville Bear  Wallow 

Campbell Coal  Creek Cariibria 

Campbell \'asper .* Vasp'.;r 

Morgan Coalfield Bowing 

Morgan Coalfield Conger 

M;  rgan Coalfield Slope 

Morgan Oliver  Springs Bi-r  Mountain 

Morgan Oliver  Springs Old  Mount  Carbon .  .  . . 

Morgan Oliver  Springs Poplar  Creek 

Morgan Oliver  .Springs.  . Prudential 

Morgan Oliver  Springs Richards 

Morgan 01i%'er  Springs Si  ^nel  .Mountain 

Morgan Oliver  Springs Williams 

Average  of  mines  in  Coal  Creek  Bed 


Frozen  Head. 


Grassy  Ridge. 


Harriman. 


Frozen  Head  Bed 
Morgan Petros 

Grassy  Ridge  Bed 

Morgan Christmas  Siding 

Hooper  Bed 
Morgan Christmas  Siding 

Jellico  Bed 

Cimobell ,\nthr:is Anthras 

Campbell Hab  rsham Davis  Creek.  . . 

Campbell Jelli  u Indian  .Mt.  No. 

Campbell Morley Red  Moon 

Campbell ;\ewcomb IMarion-Anna.  .  . 

Campbell Neweomb Zcchini 


1 

2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
I 

2 
2 
2 
1 
I 
1 

23 

2 
4 
5 
3 
I 
I 
I 
4 


5 
4 
3 
4 
1 
3 
3 

4 
3 

3 

2 

2 
3 
I 
I 
1 
I 

4 
2 
1 
I 

53 


+  3010 


2050 
1950 

.990 
2040 
2080 

2090 
1970 
1900 


20:0 
2050 
2210 
2120 


2300 


J4I0 


2080 
2130 

2140 
2130 
2120 

2130 
1 990 
2040 


2080 
2190 
2350 
2iO0 


2240 

2390 
2180 
2300 
2330 

2350 
2210 

2066 
25.0 
2350 
2170 
2180 
2150 


1990 
2050 


2260 

3010 
2400 
2600 
2460 

2460 
2320 

2230 
2610 
2500 
2320 
2170 
2190 


2010 
2060 


2400 

2030 
2160 
2220 
2790 


2430 

2270 
2450 
2440 
2960 


3010 
2800 
2760 
+  2730 
+  3010 
2750 

+  2840 


2410 


2620 
2410 


2520 


2600 

2000 
2060 
2040 
2090 
2090 
2080 
2100 
2060 
2110 
1980 
2000 
2110 
2480 
2140 

2100 

2060 
21^0 
2240 
2190 
2180 
2160 
2I<J0 
2350 

2180 


2300 
2210 


2260 


2250 


2260 

2580 

2470 

2330 

2420 
2390 
2160 
2300 
2310 
2890 


5  78 
8  43 

5  25 
8  30 

6  16 

5  95 

6  65 


13  75 


5  80 


9.68 


3  26 


2  69 

2  39 

2  04 

4  15 

2  14 

2  12 

1  98 

2  49 
2  52 

1  82 

2  00 
4  18 
4  35 

II  62 

3  32 


10  54 

9  91 

10  28 

lO  37 

12  60 

10  29 

lu  07 

7  87 

10  27 


10  31 

11  24 

10  78 

7.11 

9.37 
5  14 
5  90 

5  81 
4.33 
8  63 

6  20 


8  28 


5.41 
6.30 

6.92 
3.75 

2  58 

'  15 
6.83 

3  14 
5  07 
6.13 
5.10 


0  91 

1  03 
07 
31 


I 

I  01 
I  18 


2  58 


I  09 
I  94 


I  52 


1  12 

I  37 
I  03 
I  04 
I  16 
I  02 
0  98 
0  68 
0  96 
0  97 
0  86 

0  88 

1  66 
I  37 
4  56 

1  34 

3  14 
3.25 

2  69 

3  15 
3  90 
3  40 
3  55 

2  87 

3  24 

2  41 
2  95 

2  68 


2.59 

0  89 

1  30 
I  04 
0  84 

0  91 

1  67 
I  60 
I  63 
I  68 
0.94 
0,83 
I.  19 
4  14 
4  15 

3  40 
4.24 
I  21 
3.97 

4  61 

5  50 
5  31 
1.13 

2.37 


0.92 
1.87 
0.69 

0  85 

1  50 
I  38 
I  89 
5  21 
0.87 
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TABLE  elF  SOKTEN'ING  I'E.Mi'tKA  I'l'KES  or  COAL  ASH  FliU.M  liASTEHN  COALfj 

Xunibcr 
of 

Samples 
from 
Mine 

Softening  Temperature, 

.Average  Analysis 
of  Dry  Coal, 
Percentage  of 

Locality.  Bed,  Etc. 

Lowest 

Highest 

.Average 

Ash 

Sulphur 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

TENNESSEE— Continued 
Jellico  Bed — Continued 
County                                                 Town 

Campbell Oswigo 

Cl;iili.>rne Clairfield 

Ci.iiborne Clairfield 

Mine 

Falls  Branch 

King  Mountain 

38 

2 
2 
2 

6 

1 

~2 

2 

3 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 

79 
4 

1 
2 

1 

4 
2 

1 

~7 

2 

3 

5 
3 

1 

I 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

~6 

1 
3 
3 
4 

II 

2 
4 
3 
4 

13 

7 

3 

10 
1 

4 
6 

2270 
2040 
2110 
21  10 
2330 
2130 
2130 

2080 
2040 
2420 

2240 

2460 
2080 
2460 
2080 
2310 
2060 

2060 

■    •  • 

2460 
2010 

2190 
2050 

1980 

2690 
2300 
2850 

2940 
2220 
2400 
2400 

2120 
2080 

2250 

2390 
2460 
2260 
2570 
2430 
2430 
2350 

2340 
2360 
2660 

2430 

2530 
2570 
2470 
2400 
2600 
2500 

2470 

2690 
2290 

2590 
2060 

2280 

2960 

2440 

+  3010 

2970 
2480 
2450 
2590 

2260 
2450 

f 

2480 

2330 
2250 
2180 
2310 
2370 
2300 
2210 
2430 

2350 

2210 
2200 
2540 

2320 

2660 
2400 

2530 

2340 

2490 
2380 
2460 
2240 
2400 
2360 

2390 

2320 

2210 
2310 

2260 

2640 

2600 
2150 
2280 

2340 

2390 
2050 

2220 

2150 

2290 

2140 

2050 
2680 
2050 
2580 
2600 
2580 

2420 

2360 

2790 

2370 

+  2930 

+  2610 

2960 
2370 
2420 
2510 

2570 

2200 
2260 

2230 

2790 
2610 
2380 

2590 

2  11 
4.72 
3.08 

3  53 

7  36 

8  30 
5.14 
5.57 

~4.95 

3.58 
3.28 
3    13 

3  33 

9.70 
5.56 

7.63 

3  69 

4  95 
4  80 
4.02 

3  56 
3.44 

4  73 

4,25 
11.29 

10  87 
11.23 

11  05 

4.21 

18.46 
11.79 
25  95 

18  73 

6.84 
11,32 

9.08 

11.42 

3.57 

2.63 

9.05 
4.83 

8  33 
4.43 
3.08 

4  48 

6.03 

7  77 
6  58 

9  56 
9   5J 

8  36 

5.72 
6  08 
6.48 
6  24 

6  13 

5.43 

5  74 

5  59 

9  87 

7  52 
14  21 

10.53 

0,98 
1    54 
0  92 

Buffalo 

1    19 

Pelros  No.  5    .               

2.55 

State  No.  3 

Little  Brushy. 

Arch  Mountain 

2  72 

2.68 

1.93 

1   87 

Jordan  Bed 
Campbell Co'ula 

1    22 

Gem  No.  2 

0  79 

0  70 

0  90 

Kelley  Bed 

New  Etna  No.  I 

1    29 

Now  Et.na  No.  2 

1.36 

1    33 

Lower  Dean  Bed 
Campbell Caryville 

Mingo  Bed 

0  72 

Bryson  Mountain  No.  1 

1    36 

Fork  Ridge  No.  I 

1,22 

1    29 

Reliance  No.  2 

1    09 

High  Cliff 

1    23 

Praden 

1    45 

1    27 

Monarch  Bed 

Monarch 

2  77 

Morgan  Springs  Bed 

McFarland 

3  61 

Cumberland Litton 

Hale 

3.31 

3.46 

Mud  Slip  Bed 
Scott Robbins 

Nelson  Bed 

Hughett              

0,92 

0.49 

Montague  No.  \ 

2.24 

0  59 

111 

No.  4  Bed 

Phillips 

2.02 

Wtlsnn       

5.22 

3.62 

No.  10  Bed 

Montlake 

3   14 

1.39 

Old  Etna  Bed 

Old  Etna  No.  1 

0.76 

Paint  Rock  Bed 

3  78 

0  82 

3  47 

0  80 

0  84 

Spxtnn." 

0.74 

1    74 

Poplar  Lick  Bed 

Claiborne Br>'son 

Claiborne Fork  Uidge  No.  4 

Bryson  Mountain  No.  2 

2  70 

Fork  UitiRe  No.  4       

0  82 

2  87 

Claiborne Manring 

0  95 

1   84 

Red  Ash  Bed 
Campbell Block 

1.07 

1   24 

Campbell Caryville 

Uid  Ash   

1   02 

1    18 

1.13 

Rex  Bed 

Campbell La  FoIIettc 

Camobell                                      La  Kollcttc 

Box  No.  1 

1   01 

n-t  Mn    5                          

1.13 

1.07 

Richland  Bed 

0.83 

0  53 

1.40 

0  92 
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TABLE  OF  SOtTENlNG  TEMPEIUTUltliS  OK  COAL  ASH  I'itOM  EASTERN  COALS 


Locality,  Ped,  Etc. 


I 


County 

Campboll Chaska .... 

Campbell Cotula 

Campbell Habersham , 

Canipbfll Habersham. 

Campbell Kimborly 

AveraRe  of  mines  in  Rich  Mountain  Bed. 


TENNESSEE— Continued 
Rich  Mountain  Bed 
Town 


Chiiifka . 

Wynn 

Remy 

Rich  Mimntain. 
Kimbirly 


Mine 


Claiborne Hartranft . 


Sandstone  PartinR  Bed 


Sandstone  Parting. 


Bledsoe Atpontley , 

Grundy Coalniont 

Grundy Coalmen  t 

Grundy Coahnont 

Grundy Coalniont 

Grundy Coalmont 

Grundy Coalmont 

Grundy Coalmont 

Grundy Tracy  City 

Grundy Tracy  City 

Grundy Tracy  City 

Grundy Tracy  City 

Grundy Tracy  City 

Grundy Tracy  City 

Marion Tracy  City 

Marion Tracy  City 

Marion Whitewell 

Nlarion Whitewell 

Rhea Graysville 

Roane McLean  Siding . 

Roane McLean  Siding . 

Sequatchie Dunlap 

Average  of  mines  in  Sewanee  Bed 


Sewanee  Bed 


Atpontley  Ko.  6 

Coalmont  E 

Coalniont  I 

Coalniont,  New  A .  .  .  . 

Coalmont,  Old  A 

Coalmont,  S.  Old  Hill. 

Flanagan 

Mills  Creek  ProBpcet. . 

.East  Fork 

East  Staub 

Old  Clouse  Hill 

Old  Staub 

Reed  Hill  No.  2 

West  Ramsey 

Lang  Ridge 

Pryor  Ridge  No.  I . .  . . 

Whitewell  No.  I 

Whitewcll  No.  5 

Montague  No.  3 

McLean 

Rockwood 

Douglas  No.  2 


Hamilton Rathburn . 

Hamilton Rathburn . 

Hamilton Rathburn . 

Hamilton Rathburn. 

Hamilton Rathburn 


Average  of  mines  in  Soddy  Bed 
Campbell 


Soddy  Bed 


Big  SodcU- 

Furnian 

Old  Bunker.  . 
Sheephead . . . 
Soddy  No.  1 . 


Vpper  Dean  Bed 
Turley. Rock  Springs 


Walden  Ridge  Bed 

Morgan Nemo Catoosa 

Roane Harriman Walden  Ridge . 

Average  of  mines  in  Walden  Ridge  Bed 


MISCELLANEOUS  (Coal  Beds  Not  Identified)  BEDS 

Anderson Coal  Creek Smith 

Bledsoe Pikeville. Unnamed 

BJedsoe Pikeville. Vaughn  Prospect. 

Campbell Vasper Disney 

Cumberland Litton Hale 

Hamilton : . .  .  .  Daisy Abel 

Hamilton Montlake Montlake  No.  4 .  . 

Morgan ChristmasSiding. . . .  -. Smith  and  Cheek. 

^Io^gan '.  Coalfield Davis 

NIorgan Lancing Summers 

Morgan Oliver  Springs Jackson. 

Morgan  ^"        "     ' 

Morgan 

Scott... 

Scott... 

Scott 


Oliver  Springs Reed . 

Stephens Laymance 

Robbins Clay  No.  I 

Robbins Hughett 

Robbins Long  Prospect 

Scott Robbins Newman  Prospect. 

White Clifty CI  if  ty  No.  I 

White Ravenscrof  t Ravenscroft 


Jefferson Majestic. 

Jefferson Pinson .  ,  . 

Walker Dora. . . . 


ALABAMA 
Black  Creek  Bed 


Majestic 

Dixana  No.  4. 
Sipsey 


Average  of  mines  in  Black  Creek  Bed 

Clark  Bed 

Bibb Marvel Mar\'el 

St.  Claii Coal  City Vulcan  No.  4. 

Average  of  mines  in  Clark  Bed 

St.  Clair Coal  City 


Bibb. . . 
Shelby.. 


Coal  City  Bed 

Coal  Branch . 

Gholson  Bed 

Marvel Mar\'el .  .  . 

Glen  Carbon Glen  Carbon . 


Average  of  mines  in  Gholson  Bed 

St.  Clair Parsons. 

St.  Clair Sanie.  .. 

St.  Clair Sanie... 


Average  of  mines  in  Harkness  Bed . 


Harkness  Bed 


Acmar.  ........ 

Margaret  No.  I  - 
>Iargaret  No.  2 


NunilHT 
of 

SamploH 
from 
Mine 


Softening  Temperature, 
Deg.  K 

Lowest     Higheiit    Average 


2440 
2440 
2160 
2240 


2170 


2210 


2690 
1980 


2460 
2070 


2250 
2130 


2570 


2720 
2180 


2170 


2600 
2540 


990 
050 


2460 
2460 
2330 


2180 
2350 


2180 
2150 


2650 
2270 
2340 


2460 
2740 
2330 
2480 


2440 


2690 


2930 
2670 


2490 
2710 


2480 
2460 


3010 


2960 
2260 


2600 
2720 


2090 
2210 


2730 
2750 
2580 


2500 
2400 


2330 


2310 
2410 


2660 
2290 
2660 


2220 
2450 
2590 
2230 
2380 

2370 


2400 
2530 
2630 
2460 
25)0 
2580 
2420 
2450 
2300 
2500 
2590 
2390 
1970 
2810 
2580 
2330 
2560 
2480 
2400 
2400 
2340 
2380 

2460 


2580 


2580 


2320 
2600 
2630 
2140 
2850 
2100 
2620 
2590 
2390 
2360 
2270 
2300 
2070 
1990 
2580 
2210 
2500 
2040 
2140 


2600 
2560 
2420 

2530 

2320 
2380 


2240 

2660 
2280 
2450 

2460 


Average  Analysis 
of  1  >ry  t-'oal. 
Percentage  of 


Ash 


1  53, 

2  10 

2  13 
4  6S 
4  76 

3  03 


10  34 

8  47 

9  55 

12  61 

13  19 
10  06 

9  40 

9  15 

9  54 

10  29 

11  22 
9  03 
9  18 

11  97 
8  18 
8  95 

10  64 

8  53 

8  68 

12  35 

9  81 
9  50 

10  12 

10  02 


12  02 


7  49 

8  85 


8  17 


2  99 
7  35 
7  94 

3  96 

7  81 

8  95 
II  32 

5  54 
4.65 


13  15 
10.78 


3  96 

2  73 

3  25 


7  20 
10  16 


8  68 
4  35 


9  20 
4  08 


11  73 

12  62 
10.  19 

11.51 


Sulphur 


0  90 
0  86 

0  72 
2  ID 

1  89 

I  29 


I  26 

I  06 
I  20 

0  90 

1  21 
1  05 

BS 
74 


0 
0 

1  84 

2  05 
0  62 
0  80 
0  57 

3  81 

0  62 

1  19 

2  30 
0  60 

0  93 

1  28 
0  81 

0  54 

1  35 

I  20 


I  67 
0  71 

0  71 

1  43 
I  28 

1.16 


2.29 


1  33 
0  SO 


0.87 
0  56 
0  84 
0  72 

0  59 

1  53 
I  66 

0  80 

1  47 
1  32 
t  01 
0  72 


80 
85 
1.08 
1.25 
1.08 
4.24 
4.  19 


0  60 

0  82 

1  06 

0  83 

0  66 
1.46 

1.06 

I.  10 

0  87 
0.59 

0.73 

0.90 
2.01 
1.81 

1.57 
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TABLE  OF  SOFTENING  TE.MPER.\TURES  OF  COAL  ASH  FRO.M  EASTERN  COALS 


Locality,  Bed,  Etc. 


I 


Shelby. 
Shelby.. 


Coj.ity 


ALABAM.4— Continued 
Helena  Bed 
Town 

Helena Acton  No.  2 .  . 

Uobuck Eureka  No.  2. 


Mine 


Average  of  mines  in  Helena  Bed 

Jaggcr  Bed 

Tuscaloosa Abernant Abernant. 

Tuscaloosa Rock  Cattle Rock  Castle. . 

Walker Carbon  Hill Galloway  No.  1 1 . 

Averace  of  mines  in  Jaggcr  Bed 

Jefferson Morris. 


Jefferson  Bed 


Indio. 


Jefferson.. 
.K^rferson. 
Jefferson.. 
Jefferson. 


Mary  Lee  (Big)  Bed 

Littleton Banner... 

Palos Bessie.  . .  , 

Palos Palos 

Sayretou Sayrcton . 

Average  of  mines  in  Mary  Lee  (Big)  Bed 

Maylcnc  Bed 

Shelby Maylene Climax.    . 

Shelby Maylene Maylene. 

Average  of  mines  in  Maylene  Bed 

Shelby Aldrich 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 


Montevallo  Bed 

Vldrich.  . 

Nickel  Plate  bed 
Bessemer \*irginia. 


Bibb. 
Bibb. 
Bibb. 


Pratt  Bed 

Mulga Mulga 

Thompson  Bed 

Coleanor Coleanor.  .  . 

Garnscy Oarnsey .  .  .  . 

Piper Piper  No.  I . 


Average  of  mines  in  Thompson  Bed 
Shelby 


Upper  Stravcn  Bed 
Straven Stravcn . 


DeKalb. 
DcKalb.. 
DeKalb.. 


Yellow  Creek  Bed 

Blanche Un.ierwc^d  Prospect. 

Blanch „' Yellow  Creek 

Fort  Payne Beeson  Gap 


Average  of  mines  in  Yellow  Creek  Bed . 


Youngblood  Bed 

Belle  Ellen Belle  Ellen. 

Marvel ' Daley 


Bibb 

Bibb 

Average  of  mines  in  Youngblofxl  Bed 

MISCELLANEOUS  (Coal  Beds  Not  Idcntilied)  BEDS 
Shelby Straven Montevallo 

NOTE. — A  plus  sign(+)placed  before  a  given  value  denotes  that  the  true  value  is  above  that  indicated. 


Number 

of 

Samples 

'   from 

Mine 

Softening  "temperature, 
Ueg.  !■ . 

Average  Analysis 
of  Dry  t  oal, 
Percentage  of 

Lowest 

K  igheat 

Average 

Ash 

Sulphur 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2230 
2400 

2500 
2610 

2360 
2470 

7.80 
10.02 

0  53 
0.39 

2420 

8.91 

0  46 

2450 
2390 

2640 
2910 

2930 
2550 
2600 

9  33 
B  90 
11    19 

0.66 
0.66 
0  69 

2690 

9.61 

0  67 

2060 

2220 

2120 

7  45 

2  80 

27iD 
2790 
2870 
2670 

2860 
2950 
29 '0 
2850 

2770 
2870 
2900 
2770 

U    32 
10  44 
7   36 
10  47 

0.84 
0  78 
0.58 
C   77 

14 

2830 

9,90 

0  74 

2190 

2470 

2380 
2320 

8  92 
7  66 

0  42 
0  48 

2350 

8.^^ 

0.45 

2090 

2470 

2330 

7.24 

0  76 

2470 

2800 

2620 

4  73 

0   75 

2290 

2580 

2430 

5.49 

1   59 

2060 
2370 
2130 

2150 
2400 
2320 

2110 
2380 
2200 

8  24 
II    69 
6  61 

0   58 
0  49 
0  49 

10 

2230 

8.85 

0.52 

2200 

2490 

2340 

7  45 

0.88 

2570 

2700 

2280 
2620 
2210 

11.46 
13  41 
16  84 

2  74 
1    44 
4   55 

2370 

13  90 

2.91 

2010 

2220 

2070 
2190 

5.29 
11   95 

1.37 
0.78 

6 

2130 

8  62 

1   08 

2 

2190 

1 

2290 

2240 

8   34 

0  86 

Connellsville  Coke  Prices  for  Eigliteen  Years 


January. 


February •  2.50  5.00  1.52 

March.. 2.87  5.00  1.65 

April 2.50  4.20  1.50 

xfay  2.50  3.50  I    50 

Juno::.; 2.69  3.00  1.45 

July  3.00  2.50  1.45 

Auiiist 3  87  2.25  1.45 

September 5.00  2.20  1.45 

Ootob«r 8.00  1.90  1.47 

November...  6.00  1.75  2.04 

December 6.00  1.62  2.12 


Average  Prices  of  Prompt  Connellsville  Furnace  Coke,  per  Not  Ton  at  Oven 

1902     1903     1904     1905     1906     1907     1908     1909     1910     1911      1912     1913     1914     1915 
$2.90  $5.00  $1.60  $2.46  $2.62  $3.53  $1.92  $1.59  $2.55  $1,40  $1,82  $3.88  $1.85  $1.50 


56 

43 

07 

87 

82 

81 

80 

2.10 

2  61 

2.95 

2.79 


2.14 
2.24 
2.45 
2.46 
2.32 
2.51 
2.75 
2.85 
2.84 
3.13 
3.52 


3.50 
3.02 
2.72 
2.16 
1.89 
2.40 
2.62 
2.82 
2.85 
2.41 
2.06 


.85 
1.72 
1.57 
1.50 
1.55 
1.57 
1.50 
1.50 
1.53 
1.72 
1.82 


59 
1.50 
1.60 

1  57 
1.52 
1.58 
1.66 
2.39 

2  76 
2.74 
2.67 


1.78 
2.12 
2.39 
2.28 
2.02 
2.21 
2.21 
2.37 
3.41 
3.94 
4.00 


2.52 
2.40 
2.15 
2.13 
2.11 
2.45 
2.50 
2.29 
2.98 
1.82 
1.75 


1.85 
1.90 
1.86 
1.77 
1.75 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.52 
1.50 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.56 
1.54 
1.50 
1.61 
2.03 
2.28 
2.64 


1916     1917     1918     1919 
$2.94  $9.50  $6.00  $5.o5 


3.38 
3.47 
2.41 
2.30 
2,49 
2  75 
2,80 


9,62 
9.60 
7.38 
7  80 
11.25 
12.75 
13.60 


2.94  11.12 
4.88  6  00 
6.90  6.00 
8.38     6.00 


5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5  00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 


4.44 
4.06 
3.65 


January 

February   .  3.50 

March 3.50 

April 3.12 

M»y Ill 

Juno z.o/ 

July 3  20 

Auituat *•  25 

Septimber J.  00 


Average  Prices  of  Prompt  ConnclUvillc  Foundry  Coke,  per  Net  Ton  at  Oven 

1902     1903     1904     1905     I9D5     1907     1908     1909     1910     1911      1912     1913     1914 
$3.17  $5.50  $2.18  $2.38  $3.42  $4.25  $2.45  $2.00  $2.90  $1.90  $1.97  $4.40  $2.50 


Oct..l.. 

Novfiiil>er. 

D«oember.. 


3.00 
2.87 
2.87 
2.50 
2.25 


2.10 
2.25 
2.15 
2.00 
1.90 
1.80 
1.75 
1.85 
2.00 
2.25 
2.35 


2  68 
2  75 
2.70 
2  55 
2.40 
2  35 
2  25 
2  50 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 


2  55 
2.78 
2.95 
2.81 
2.65 
2.79 
3.00 
3.19 
3.31 
4.00 
4.12 


4.00 
3.55 
3.31 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.08 
3.20 
3.25 
2.75 
2.50 


2.39 
2.25 
2.22 


1.95 
1.95 
1.86 
1.85 


2.20 
2.25 


2  70 
2  60 
2.45 
2.20 
2.17 
2.15 
2.15 
2  12 
2  10 
2.05 
1  97 


2.10 
2.05 
2.00 
1.81 
1.75 
1.82 


2.09 
2.55 
2.69 
2  58 
2.40 
2  40 
2.40 
2.54 
3.65 
4.25 
4.50 


3.25 
3.00 
3.00 
2.85 
2.80 
2.70 
2.90 
2.90 
2.81 
2  50 
2.50 


2.50 
2.45 
2.40 
2.40 
2.32 
2.22 
2.25 
2.10 
2.00 
1.92 
1.90 


1915 
$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2  05 
2.00 
2.07 
2.35 
2.88 
2.95 


I9l6  1917   1918 
$3.50  $9,75  $7.00 


3.50  11.00 
3.75  11.60 


3.56 
3.25 


9.  13 
8.90 


3.25  11.72 
3.25  13.25 

3.30  13  20 

3.31  11.75 
3.88  5.00 
7.10  7.00 
8.63  7.00 


7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7  00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


1919 
$5.25 
5.00 
4.94 
4.30 
4.31 
4  56 
5.00 
5.25 
5.80 
6.25 
7.00 
7.00 
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Alabama  Coal  Trade  in  1919 

By  H.  B.  McLaurine 

BlrmlnKham,  Ala. 

THE  COAL  industry  entered  the  year  1919  hedged  quate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  The 
about  by  the  re.strictions  of  Government  control,  sluggish  .steam  market  served  to  prevent  the  producers 
which  regulated  the  price  and  also  the  distribution  of  the  domestic  sizes  of  the  medium  and  lower  grades 
through  the  month  of  January.  The  demand  for  steam  from  supplying  their  normal  quota  of  the  needs,  the 
coal  through  this  month  from  priority  consumers  and  output  of  the  strictly  domestic  operations  being  only 
interests  who  were  allowed  a  more  or  less  restricted  a  small  percentage  of  the  requirements.  Contracts  were 
supply,  absorbed  the  whole  production,  which  was  crip-  made  as  of  April  1  based  on  the  government  schedules, 
pled  by  reason  of  the  festivities  of  the  holiday  season.  with  a  provision  for  an  increase  of  10c.  per  ton  per 
Released  of  government  control  on  Feb.  1,  the  steam  month  through  September,  and  by  June  the  anticipated 
market  eased  up  considerably,  only  the  higher  grades  tonnage  for  the  year  was  contracted  for,  and  the  avail- 
moving  easily  to  the  trade  at  Government  schedules,  con-  able  supply  for  the  spot  trade  from  time  to  time  com- 
sumers  buying  sparingly— only  in  sufficient  volume  to  manded  premiums  of  from  25  to  75c.  per  ton  above  the 
take  care  of  current  needs,  the  tonnage  taken  being  con-  September  quotations, 
fined  for  the  most  part  to  railroads  and  other  public 

utilities,  and  industries  whose  activities  were  not  seri-  RETAIL  DEMAND  Well  Supplied 

•ously  crippled  by  the  withdrawal  of  business  incident  to  Retail  yards  carried  the  smallest  stocks  in  years,  but 

war  conditions,  all  other  consuming  interests  suffering  due  to  unusually  mild  weather  as  a  whole,  were  able 

from  the  unsettled  conditions,  and  many  mills  and  plants  to  supply  the  retail  demand  from  receipts.     Quotations 

were  either  idle  altogether  or  running  on  short  time.  for  the  various  grades  of  coal  were  as  follows  per  net 

Steam  users  also  refrained  from  contracting  or  buy-  ton  for  the  year,  f.o.b.  mines : 

ing  in  any  considerable  quantity,  anticipating  a  reduc-  Lump  and  Nut 

tion   in   prices,  which  did  not  materialize,   due   to  the  ?'f^  k®*^""  i-^;  ■  •,• -^^  •  •, *?Z5f*??5 

,  .,.,         ,  ,  ,  ,  ,    ,  ,  ,      .    ,  .  Cahaba  and  Black  Creek   3.75®   4.50 

inability  of  operators  to  reduce  labor  and  material  costs  9""°"*    3.40®  3.75 

to  take  care  of  any  portion  of  the  small  margin  of  profit  _,  °"  ^^*^  *^   ®  s.o 

allowed  in  the  selling  prices  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Adminis-  .  ^'^^^^  '^'^^  >'"1^  accumulation  of  coal  at  any  opera- 

tration.  tions  during  the  year,  production  being  maintained  on 

as  near  a  parity  as  possible  with  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

Railroads  Neglected  to  Renew  Contracts  Promptly  vvhich,  with  the  exception  of  domestic  sizes,  necessitated 

Railroad  contracts  which  expired  in  April,  May  any  only  from  three  to  four  days  per  week  as  a  working 

June  were  not  renewed  promptly,  due  to  much  negotia-  schedule. 

tion   for  price   reduction,   but  were  finally   closed   for  SOUTH  American  Trade  Sought 
practically  the  norm.al  tonnage  taken   from  this  field, 

the  regular  schedule  figures  being  paid  in  most  cases,  P  ans  are  now  under  way  for  developing  an  extensive 
prices  ranging  from  $2.25  per  ton  mines  for  the  lower  "^^^^f  for  Alabama  coal  in  South  American  countries 
grade  mine-run  coal  to  $3.8G  for  Cahaba  and  other  high  ^nd  also  in  Cuba.  Ample  barge  and  towing  facilities 
grade  prepared  fuel.  Industrial  contracts  were  also  ^ave  been  provided  on  the  Warrior  River  by  the  Rail- 
negotiated  at  Government  figures,  the  tonnage  sold  ^^^^^  Administration  for  the  handling  of  a  heavy  ton- 
being  relatively  small.  The  bunker  trade  through  the  "l^^e  to  the  ports  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and 
ports  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  was  fairly  good,  and  Alabama  operators  are  negotiating  for  the  construction 
some  export  coal  was  moved  to  Cuban  and  South  Amer-  «f  ^^orage  bins  at  the  former  point  and  the  provision 
ican  ports,  but  this  trade  was  restricted  by  a  lack  of  of  fockage  facilities  with  equipment  for  loading  bunker 
bottoms,  unfavorable  freight  rates,  and  inadequate  load-  ^"^  ^^P"'"*  coal  with  dispatch  The  Shipping  Board 
ing  facilities  at  the  ports  in  question.  ^"^^ently    granted    a    differential    of    $L50    per    ton    as 

The  strike  of  union  miners  throughout  the  country  ^^^'"^^  Atlantic  ports  to  Cuban  and  South  American 

again  forced  government  price  and  distribution  restric-     ^^^^  ^"  

tions  to  be  reinstated  on  Nov.  1,  but  production  only  suf- 
fered temporarily  in  this  district  and  a  heavy  tonnage  Mexican  Coal   Operators    Hope  tO    Sell   Coal 
was  shipped  into  Western  and  Southwestern  territory  .       TT    't    1    SJt   t 
where  the  supply  was  cut  off  from  fields  where  the  strike  *^    United    States 
was  more  successfully  sustained.    Notwithstanding  this  According  to  the  American  consul  at  Piedras  Negras. 
diversion  the  industries  in  Alabama  territory  were  not  coahuila,  Mexico,  the  coal  mines  of  that  district  have 
handicapped  seriously  by  a  shortage  in  coal  supply.  ^^^  increased  their  output  over  past  estimates  owing 

Little  variation  from  government  schedules  in  effect  ^^  ^^^  j^^.^  of  demand  for  coal  by  the  smelters  through- 

on  Jan.  31,  1919,  was  made  in  market  quotations  during  ^^^  ^^e  country.    He  says,  however,  that  local  coal  com- 

the  year  on  steam  fuel,  and  these  rates  are  fairly  repre-  ^^^^^^  ^^ve  lately  set  on  foot  a  movement  by  which 

.  sentative   for    the   twelve    months    and    are   herewith  ^^ey  hope  to  be  permitted  to  export  coal  to  the  United 

^'^^°-  States  for  commercial  sale.     It  is  understood  that  the 

Mine-Run         Slack         Lump  .      ,                                    j.  1     r          ii.      ht      • 

Big  Seam                                        $2.45          $2.40        $2.75  companies   main  argument  before  the  Mexican  govern- 

cahaba.  Black  Creek,  Yoiande' .'i! !    3:45            siio         3;75  ^gnt  Is  the  fact  that  more  coal  can  be  produced  than 

Warrio'r-Pratt," iiarkness,' Helena!'.    2!90            2!70         3^20  is  consumed  in  Mexico,  and  by  exporting  coal  to  the 

A  strong  domestic  market  prevailed  throughout  the  United  States  they  will  be  able  to  keep  their  skilled 

year  and  the  supply  of  lump,  nut  and  egg  was  inade-  labor  until  the  demand  for  coal  in  Mexico  increases. 
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Jere  H.  Wheelwright 


J  ERE  H.  WHEELWRIGHT,  one  of 
the  foremost  and  most  esteemed 
of  coal  operators,  had  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional and  meteoric  career.  To 
begin  with,  he  was,  in  his  early  days, 
a  lawyer  who  had  not  so  much  as  seen  a  coal  mine, 
and  he  took  up  coal  mining  when  everything  seemed 
to  point  rather  to  his  making  his  reputation  politically. 
His  trend  was  all  the  time  away  from  politics.  He  had 
no  taste  for  political  prefer- 
ment, and  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  of 
Maryland  he  resisted  the 
importunity  of  his  friends. 
Then  also  he  is  one  of  those 
who  went  West  and  did  not 
make  good,  at  least  so  he 
i-egarded  it.  He  came  back 
to  the  East,  that  we  have 
been  taught  to  regard  as  a 
place  with  all  the  opportuni- 
ties staked  out  and  settled, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  made 
himself  a  considerable 
fortune. 

Jere  H.  Wheelright  was 
born,  May  15,  1867,  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Vir- 
ginia, the  son  of  a  country 
physician.  Dr.  Frederick 
Dodge  WTieelright,  his 
mother  being  originally 
Miss  Eleanor  Ann  Hunger- 
ford.  He  was  educated  in 
private  schools,  but  while 
still  a  youngster  was 
brought  to  Baltimore  and 
was  placed  at  school  there. 
Later  he  went  to  Wa.shing- 
ton,  D.  C,  to  what  was  then  called  Columbia  University. 
The  name  of  this  institution  of  learning  is  now  the  same 
as  that  of  our  first  President.  He  graduated  in  law  with 
the  class  of  1900  at  the  age  of  2.3. 

He  then  left  for  Seattle  with  the  full  purpose  of 
practicing  his  chosen  profession.  But  he  failed  and 
soon  returned.  Soon  after  he  arrived  from  the  West 
he  met  U.  S.  Senator  John  M.  Camden,  on  whom  he 
made  quite  an  impression.  The  Senator  made  him  his 
secretary,  but  when  Senator  Camden  was  replaced  by 
Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  retained  by 
the  newly  elected  Senator  in  the  same  position. 

Senator  Camden  had  been  largely  interested  in 
the  Monongah  Coal  Co.  and  he  induced  his  former  sec- 
retary to  associate  himself  with  that  concern.  Coal 
mining  and  Jere  Wheelwright  seemed  to  fit  together 
quite  neatly.     He  soon  became  superintendent  of  the 
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Highland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  While  in 
this  position  his  eye  lighted  on  the 
valuable  coal  lands  of  Senator  Camden 
along  Andersen's  Run  into  which 
hardly  a  pick  had  been  struck.  He  de- 
cided to  lease  and  operate  them.  This  venture  was  suc- 
cessful, but  the  operation  proved  quite  strenuous.  As 
conditions  were  then  he  could  only  just  make  it  pay. 
About  this  time  he  worked  as  a  miner  so  as  to  get  actual 

e.xperience  in  the  mining  of 
coal.  An  athletic  young 
man,  he  was  quite  equal  to 
this  test  ,and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  did  not  shirk  his 
work,  but  put  in  long  hours 
such  as  were  customaiy  in 
that  day  in  the  Fairmont 
region. 

About  this  time  Mr. 
Wheelwright  joined  with 
Clarence  W.  Watson  to 
form  the  Fairmont  Coal 
Co.  In  1903  they  pur- 
chased outright  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.R.  in  the  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.  Everybody 
thought  the  sale  was  a  mere 
form  and  Wheelwright  and 
Watson,  mere  dummies,  un- 
til Watson  became  presi- 
dent and  Wheelwright  vice- 
president.  They  acquired 
more  coal  lands,  and  H. 
Crawford  Black  with  others 
backed  them  in  their  ven- 
tures. Today  the  interests 
of  Watson  and  Blac'<  -vith 
those  of  the  Wheelwright 
estate  are  regarded  as  con- 
trolling the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  The  stock  has  been 
increased  from  $10,250,000  to  $25,000,000  and  the  divi- 
dends from  2  to  8  per  cent.  The  capital  of  companies 
over  which  the  Consolidation  men  have  had  control  since 
1904  are  now  capitalized  at  $40,000,000. 

When  Clarence  Watson  entered  the  Senate  Mr. 
Wheelwright  became  president.  While  staying  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City,  he  developed  influenza 
and  latter  suffered  from  abscesses  in  his  ears  and  other 
xeqticlae  of  that  troublesome  disease.  Accordingly  he 
gave  up  his  position  as  president  and  took  the  less 
onerous  position  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
But  Mr.  Wheelwright's  war  record  must  not  be  over- 
looked. He  took  a  strongly  patriotic  stand,  declaring 
that  the  time  was  not  one  for  profits  but  for  patriotism 
and  announcing  that  he  would  stand  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  no  matter    what    prices    it    set.      He 
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formed  the  National  Coal  Association  of  bituminous 
coal  producers  and  became  its  first  president.  His 
purpose  was  to  back  up  the  Fuel  Administration. 

A  sudden  attack  of  heart  disease  carried  him  off  at 
the  Hotel  Grande,  Paris,  on  Jan.  7.  He  had  just 
arrived  at  that  city.  He  was  expecting  to  stay  in 
Europe  for  some  months  and  then  go  on  to  South 
America,  but  death  frustrated  his  plans.  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright was  fond  of  sport — of  hunting,  fishing  and 
horse  racing.  How  could  he  fail  to  be  a  devotee  of  the 
third,  coming  as  he  did  from  Westmoreland  County, 
where  even  farm  horses  are  of  noble  strain? 

His  wife,  nee  Elealon  Polk  Kalman,  of  Carroll 
County.  Md.,  died  on  Jan.  20,  1917.  Mr.  Wheelwright 
leaves  two  sons  and  two  sisters,  the  latter  being  Mrs. 
Mary  Lee  Runt,  of  Washington,  and  Miss  Nellie  Wheel- 
wright, of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Statistics  of  Pennsylvania  Ameri- 
canization Bureau 

E.  E.  Bach,  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ameri- 
canization Bureau,  has  the  following  to  say  regarding 
the  Americanization  problem  in  cold  figures: 

There  are  13,000,000  foreign-born  persons  in  the 
V.  S.  today ;  one-third  of  these  were  born  in  Germany 
or  her  allied  countries  in  the  recent  war;  i  of  these 
are  of  voting  age  and  only  4  of  every  1,000  attend 
school  to  learn  the  English  language.  There  are 
19,000,000  more  persons  in  the  U.  S.  born  of  for- 
eign parentage.  Together  they  aggregate  32,000,000, 
or  nearly  35  per  cent,  or  over  J  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  foreign-born  and  of  for- 
eign-born parentage. 

There  are  So  per  cent  of  the  workmen  in  the 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  houses  who  are  for- 
eign-born; 70  per  cent  in  the  coal  mines;  87*  per  cent 
in  the  woolen  mills ;  90  per  cent  in  the  cotton  mills ;  50 
per  cent  in  the  shoe  factories ;  80  per  cent  in  the  furni- 
ture factories ;  50  per  cent  in  the  collar,  cuff  and  shirt 
industries;  80  per  cent  in  the  leather  industries;  50 
per  cent  in  the  glove  industries;  95  per  cent  in  the 
sugar  refineries ;  50  per  cent  in  the  tobacco  and  cigar 
industries;  70  per  cent  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries; 80  per  cent  in  silk  industries;  90  per  cent  in 
refining  petroleum  industries;  66;  per  cent  of  the 
workmen  engaged  in  construction  and  maintenance  of 
railv.'ays;  72  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  four 
largest  clothing  manufacturing  houses  in  the  United 
States. 

Pennsylvania  is   second   in  the  United   States   in 

number  of  foreign-bom.    Twenty-two  per  cent  of  all 

immigration,    previous    to    the    war,    was    deflected 

toward  this  state.  , 

The  total  foreign-born  population. . .  .1,438,719 

The  total  num.ber  of  illiterates 179,982 

The    total    number    of    foreign-born 

illiterates    149,592 

The  total  number  naturalized 248,827 

The  total  number  having  first  papei's.      46,416 

The  total  number  of  aliens 387,766 

The  total  number  of  unknown 78,601 

In  the  coal  industrv'  of  Pennsylvania  alone  there  are 
328,505  workmen  comprising  35  nationalities  and 
languages. 


A.  I.  M.  E.  to  IIa\e  a  Bij^  Session 

On  Monday,  Feb.  16,  and  until  Thursday,  Feb.  19,  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  annual  New  York  session — the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-first  meeting  of  the  institute.  The 
interest  of  the  organization  in  the  politics  of  the  indus- 
try is  shown  by  the  program  of  Tuesday,  Feb.  17,  when 
at  2  p.  m.  the  meeting  will  introduce:  "A  definite  pro- 
gram of  study  and  work  on  behalf  of  the  better  opera- 
tion of  the  bituminous  coal  industry:  the  causes  of  inter- 
mittency;  how  and  when  the  irregularities  occur;  the 
actual  number  of  days  worked  by  the  men  during  each 
treason  of  the  year;  a  possible  alteration  in  the  wage 
basis;  actual  wages  received  by  the  workers  during  each 
.'reason  of  the  year;  the  question  of  storage  in  all  its 
phases  with  relation  to  the  use  of  all  possible  places  for 
that  storage,  such  as,  at  the  mine,  at  the  industrial 
plants,  etc." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  secret  will  be  kept  that  the 
engineers  hope  to  canvass  this  whole  subject  in  less  than 
an  afternoon  session,  because  the  operators  are  protest- 
ing that  the  matter  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  in  two 
months.  But  confei:ences  of  this  kind  are  ever  bold  in 
their  programs,  often  settling  the  whole  labor  question 
in  a  half  a  working  day,  and  so  the  institute  hopes  to 
find  time  to  consume  and  discuss  two  other  morsels  of 
information  in  the  same  afternoon— "Low  Temperature 
Carbonization  of  Coal,"  by  S,  M.  Parr  and  T.  E.  Lavng 
and  "Demonstration  Coal  Mines,"  by  J.  J.  Rutledge  and 
such  other  paper?  probably  as  may  stroll  in  later. 

The  Open  Forum  on  Mine  Taxation  will  be  held  in  the 
morning  of  the  same  day  and  will  be  probably  of  no 
little  interest,  as  most  of  the  members  have  by  this  time 
arrived  at  no  little  maturity  of  judgment  on  the  matter. 

Oil  takes  four  sessions — two  on  Monday  and  one  on 
Tuesday.  Non-Ferrous  Jletallurgy  of  the  Institute  of 
Metals  Division  meets  on  Tuesday  morning.  A  Geology 
and  Mining  Session  meets  on  Wednesday  morning  and 
discusses  among  other  matters  "Unwatering  a  Mine  by 
Air-Lift,"  by  S.  F.  Shaw,  "The  Contract  Wage  System 
for  Miners,"  by  A.  K.  Knickerbocker  and  "Earth  and 
Rock  Pressures,"  by  H.  C.  Moulton. 

Iron  and  Steel  Session  Meets  Feb.  18 

Also  on  Wednesday  the  Iron  and  Steel  Session  meets 
to  continue  its  discussions  in  the  afternoon,  while  the 
Alloy  Steel  Sessions  have  a  meeting  in  that  same  half 
day.  At  another  meeting  in  the  afternoon  the  reports 
of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Committees  on  Industrial 
Organization  will  be  made. 

Now  for  the  entertainment.  There  will  be  a  buffet 
lunch  on  each  of  the  first  thi-ee  days  at  12:30  p.m.,  a 
smoker  on  Monday  evening  and  an  excursion  on  Thurs- 
day to  the  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn  by  sight-seeing 
automobiles  from  the  Engineering  Societies'  Building. 
The  ladies  hold  an  afternoon  tea  on  Monday  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Requa;  the  same  evening  they  meet 
again  at  the  Societies'  Building.  On  Tuesday  they  have 
afternoon  tea  at  Senator  W.  A.  Clark's  residence,  and  on 
Wednesday  they  attend  a  matinee  performance  of  "Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire."  On  Tuesday,  for  both  sexes,  is  the 
big  banquet.  A  large  attendance  is  expected  as  the  New 
York  sessions  never  fail  to  bring  together  an  aggrega- 
tion of  the  leading  men  of  the  mining  industrj-  located 
in  New  Y'ork  city  and  throughout  the  countrj'. 
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Coal  INIiners  Better  Paid  Than  Other  Classes 

of  Labor,  President's  Commission 

Expected  to  Report 

The  facts  bearing  on  conditions  among  the  miners  which 
the  public  does  not  generally  know  will  be  brought  out  in 
testimony  before  the  President's  Commission  now  investi- 
gating the  bituminous  coal  industry,  according  to  J.  W. 
Dawson,  former  government  expert,  who  has  testified  at 
previous  investigations. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  pi-oduction  manager  for  West  Virginia 
under  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  and  had  occasion  to 
visit  and  investigate  every  coal  field  of  the  country  for  the 
Fuel  Administration.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations 
he  said  he  encountered  facts  tending  to  show  that  the  miner 
gets  higher  wages  than  men  in  many  other  occupations, 
and  that  he  does  not  suffer  from  unemployment,  since  he 
makes  of  mining  only  a  seasonal  occupation. 

"The  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,"  said 
Mr.  Dawson,  "will  doubtless  show  that  the  coal  miners 
earned,  even  before  the  Garfield  fourteen  per  cent  advance, 
higher  wages  than  many  other  classes  of  labor. 

"The  evidence  given  to  the  commission,  I  think,  will  prove 
conclusively  that  the  miners  have  not  suffered  on  account 
of  the  coal  mines  not  working  every  day,  for  the  reason 
that  the  miners  did  not  work  more  than  about  sixty-two 
per  cent  of  the  days  the  coal  mines  operated.  Had  they 
worked  every  day  they  would  have  earned  about  thirty 
per  cent  more  than  they  did  earn  and  still  have  had  a 
reasonable  number  of  leisure  days. 

Miners  Paid  Far  More  Than  School  Teachers 

"The  evidence  will  likewise  show  that  the  miner,  even 
working  as  little  as  he  does,  can  earn  from  $150  to  $300 
a  month,  which  compares  very  favorably  with  other  earn- 
ings in  the  mining  fields.  For  instance,  against  these  earn- 
ings of  the  miner,  school  teachers  in  the  same  district  receive 
from  $60  to  $75  a  month;  bank  clerks,  from  $75  to  $125 
a  month;  store  clerks,  from  $60  to  $90  a  month — less  than 
one-half  what  the  miner  can  make,  with  heavier  living 
expenses,  as  the  fixed  expenses  of  the  coal  miner,  such  as 
rent,  fuel,  light  and  water,  have  not  advanced  materially 
during  the  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  these  items  being 
supplied  by  his  employer  at  a  nominal  rate. 

"Another  thing  the  importance  of  which  is  not  generally 
understood  by  the  public,  is  that  many  coal  miners  use 
the  coal  mines  as  a  byproduct  for  labor  and  earnings, 
which  accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  their  not  working 
regularly.  They  have  small  farms  on  which  they  grow 
crops,  working  them  during  the  spring  and  fall,  and  working 
at  the  coal  mines  when  not  otherwise  employed.  Their 
earnings  at  the  coal  mines,  therefore,  are  net  profit  over 
and  above  what  the  regular  small  farmer  would  make, 
as  they  engage  in  mining  at  such  seasons  of  the  year  as 
find  other  farmers  practically  idle." 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  Jan.  19,  T.  W. 
Guthrie  reviewed  the  history  of  miners'  lamps,  in  which  he 
showed  that  it  always  has  been  customary  to  recognize  the 
lamp  as  part  of  a  miner's  equipment.  It  has  been  furnished 
as  it  has  been  customary  to  furnish  picks,  shovels  and  drills. 
"In  fixing  his  wage  and  working  conditions,"  said  Mr. 
Guthrie,  "this  expense  has  always  been  considered.  The 
electric  cap  lamp  has  been  introduced  to  aid  in  the  safety  of 
the  mine  worker  and  to  add  to  his  convenience  and  efficiency. 
It  increases  his  earning  power.    The  operator  in  purchasing 


electric  cap  lamps  has  departed  from  the  old  system  because 
of  the  high  initial  cost  of  the  electric  lamp  over  the  old 
style  lamp. 

The  present  scale  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  requires  the 
miner  to  pay  5c.  a  day  for  the  use,  upkeep,  and  care  of  this 
lamp.  The  miner  has  the  great  advantage  of  a  better  light, 
clean  apparatus  and  a  lamp  contributing  greatly  to  his 
safety  in  the  mine.  The  sum  charged  the  miner  for  the  use 
of  the  lamp  does  not  begin  to  compensate  the  operator  for 
the  expense  incurred  in  providing  and  maintaining  it.  We 
deny  the  allegation  that  the  earnings  of  the  miners  have 
been  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  the  electric  lamp.  This 
demand  is  but  another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  miner  to 
procure  an  additional  advantage,  which,  in  its  final  analysis, 
has  the  same  effect  as  a  wage  increase." 

Ohio  Miners  Can  Produce  Big  Coal  Tonnages 

C.  E.  Maurer,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  before  the  com- 
mission, said:  "There  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  with  the 
exception  of  Utah,  where  in  the  five  foot  seams  of  coal  the 
production  of  so  many  tons  per  man  is  as  high  as  in  Ohio. 
From  a  productive  standpoint  Ohio,  where  50  per  cent  of  her 
production  is  in  the  five  foot  seams  of  coal,  does  better  than 
any  of  the  neighboring  fields.  Therefore,  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  miners  must  be  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the 
miners  in  the  other  states.  I  contend  the  miners  of  Ohio 
are  not  bearing  an  undue  burden,  notwithstanding  the  com,- 
petitive  relationship  Ohio  bears  to  the  other  states. 

"The  miners  are  getting  the  highest  wages  in  the  history 
of  the  industry.  The  war  is  over  and  yet  their  wages  have 
been  increased.  Competition  is  coming  again  just  as  certain 
as  we  are  here.  The  250,000,000  tons  of  coal,  where  labor  is 
sold  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  still  in  the 
market.  I  want  the  commission  to  bear  that  in  mind  in 
dealing  with  this  question." 

P.  H.  Penna  told  the  commission  that  he  agrees  with  the 
miners  in  that  the  fourteen  per  cent  increase  should  be 
figured  on  the  regular  scale  of  prices  plus  any  bonus  that 
was  paid  prior  to  the  fourteen  per  cent  increase. 

With  regard  to  the  allegation  by  the  miners  that  the 
operators  in  Indiana  are  violating  a  weekly  payday  law, 
Mr.  Penna  explained  that  the  legislature  passed  a  law 
stating  that  the  miners  may  demand  a  weekly  payday.  The 
bill,  he  said,  was  the  work  of  demagogic  politicians.  The 
law  conferred  no  additional  right  since  the  miners  always 
have  had  the  privilege  of  requesting  a  weekly  payday. 
Employers  were  not  directed  to  established  weekly  paydays. 

"Two-Men-to-Three-Places"  Rule  Opposed 

The  practice  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Indiana  field 
of  providing  three  working  places  for  two  miners  met  the 
objection  of  Mr.  Penna  who  declared  that  it  worked  a  hard- 
ship on  the  operators  because  it  meant  the  maintenance  of 
one-third  more  development  than  was  actually  needed. 

In  his  statement,  Thomas  T.  Brewster  said,  "The  effect  of 
such  a  violation  of  economic  law  as  the  six  hour  day,  five 
days  a  week,  would  be  to  restrict  the  opportunity  of  a 
majority  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  such  lost 
opportunities  with  men  and  mines  which  are  now  so  situated 
that  they  do  not  average  1,560  hours  of  work  per  year. 
A  proposition  to  restrict  individual  output  and  divide  the 
business  is  one  in  which  the  operators  cannot  enter  into 
legally.  It  is  impossible  from  a  practicable  standpoint  even 
if  it  were  legal." 

The  demand  for  time  and  half  or  double  time  caused  Mr. 
Brewster  to  say  that  under  this  proposition,  as  expressed, 
is  veiled  the  purpose  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  man 
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outside  of  the  rejjfular  workintr  shift  hours,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  such  work  may  be  necessary  or  advantageous. 
If  such  work  were  not  done  at  those  times  it  would  impede 
the  operation  of  the  mine  and  result  to  the  disadvantage  of 
a  great  majority  of  employees,  he  asserted.  The  principal 
motive  of  this  demand,  he  said,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing-  night  machine  work. 

"The  mining  wages  now  being  paid  the  men  employed  in 
the  thin  veined  mines  of  northern  Illinois,"  asserted  Mr. 
Brewster,  "are  controlled  by  economic  necessity.  It  is  plain 
that  any  further  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  there,  which 
would  widen  the  differential  in  the  cost  of  producing  coal  in 
northern  Illinois  above  the  cost  of  production  in  the  rest  of 
the  state,  would  cause  the 
abandonment  of  the  min- 
ing business  in  northern 
Illinois,  a  district  in  which 
production  has  been  de- 
clining rapidly  for  many 
years."  At  a  later  point 
in  his  statement,  Mr. 
Brewster  urged  the  com- 
mission to  restore  the  7c. 
differential  which  had  ex- 
isted prior  to  1910  when 
the  miners  after  six 
months  strike  forced  a 
compromise  which  reduced 
the  differential  to  4c.,  the 
present  differential  which 
the  miners  -^re  asking  to 
be  removed.  In  regard  to 
the  differential  between 
pick-  and  machine-mined 
coal,  Mr.  Brewster  ex- 
plained that  many  oper- 
ators installed  machines 
to  take  advantage  of  a 
10c.  differential.  Disputes 
'resulted  but  an  agrreement 
finally  was  reached  to  sub- 
mit the  whole  matter  to 
arbitration.  This  arbitra- 
tion has  been  defeated,  he 
pointed  out,  by  the  refusal 
of  the  miners  to  agree 
upon  the  third  and  inde- 
pendent person  who  was 
to  be  on  the  Commission. 
As  a  result  a  great  many 
mines  are  still  being  oper- 
ated without  machines. 

William  Mitch,  speaking  of  the  situation  in  Indiana  for 
the  miners,  asserted  that  the  office  force  of  every  coal  com- 
pany operating  in  Indiana  is  paid  exclusively  with  money 
collected  from  the  men  on  what  is  knovm  as  the  flicker 
system  where  men  are  compelled,  he  said,  because  of  their 
economic  conditions,  to  draw  their  pay  before  payday.  The 
companies,  he  declared  deduct  10c.  on  the  dollar.  "That  is 
the  real  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  the  operators  do  not 
want  to  grant  a  weekly  payday,"  Mr.  Mitch  stated  to  the 
commission.  Mr.  Penna's  rebuttal  to  the  statement  was  an 
additional  payday  would  add  materially  to  administrative 
expense  which  would  not  have  to  be  met  by  companies  with 
which  they  had  to  compete.  Anyway,  he  said,  it  is  not 
necessary  and  it  is  not  advantageous. 

Philip  Murray,  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  speaking  of  the 
thick-vein  differential,  said  in  part:  "It  is  a  selfish  business 
proposition  with  the  thick-vein  operators.  They  are  anxious 
to  retain  the  extra  profits  which  they  are  making  over  their 
competitors  and  at  the  same  time  retain  for  themselves  a 
distinct  advantage  by  reason  of  lower  production  costs,  as 
well  as  having  more  days  to  operate  than  their  competitors. 

During  the  hearing  on  Jan.  20,  Mr.  Farrington  made  the 
following  statement  with  regard  to  clean  coal:  "I  never 
knew  of  a  miner's  official  who  had  any  desire  whatever  to 
protect  men  who  willfully  loaded  impurities  in  their  coal. 
Every  intelligent  officer  knows  that  with  the  over- 
development within  the  industry  there  is  a  desperate  com- 


petition for  bu.siness.  The  mine  producing  the  cleanest  coal 
is  going  to  get  the  market  as  against  the  mine  allowing  an 
output  of  dirty  coal.  It  is  to  our  advantage  to  have  clean 
coal  produced  and  loaded." 


HENRY    M.    ROBINSON.    REMBRANDT    PBALE.    WII.T.IAM    B. 
WILSON.  AND  JOHN  P.  WHITE 

Robinson,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  Far  West,  represents  the 
public.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
and  took  part  in  the  Paris  Peace  Commission.  He  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Second  Industrial  Commission. 

Peale.  representing  the  operators,  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  firm  of  Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr.  He  was  head  of  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange  during  the  war.  and  later  a  member  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  associated  with  Mr.  White  in  the  settlement 
of   labor  disputes. 

William  B.  Wilson  is  Secretary  of  Labor  and  was  formerly 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

^Vhite,  representing  the  mine  workers,  was  formerly  pre.sldent 
of  the  U.    M.   W.    of  A. 


Operators  Discuss  Differentials  at 
( Itminiission   Hearing 

With  the  opening  of  the  second  week  of  the  sessions  of 
the  President's  Coal  Commission  the  operators  completed 
their  replies  to  various  of  the  claims  of  unfairness  made  by 

the  miners.  Tracy  L. 
Guthrie,  representing  the 
Pittsburgh  district;  C.  E. 
Maurcr,  of  the  Ohio  field; 
P.  H.  Penna,  of  the  Indi- 
ana district;  and  T.  T. 
B  r  e  w  s  t  er,  representing 
the  Illinois  operators,  went 
into  the  technical  points 
brought  out  by  the  miners. 
It  was  pointed  out  to 
the  commission  that  to 
destroy  the  differentials 
between  the  thick  -  seam 
and  thin  -  seam  coal  veins 
would  have  the  effect  of 
closing  many  mines.  The 
Geological  Survey  was 
given  as  authority  for  the 
opinion  that  the  mines  in 
West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky normally  can  under- 
sell Ohio  coal.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  dif- 
ferential had  been  in  use 
satisfactorily  for  thirty 
years. 

The  commission  was  told 
that  it  is  entirely  unfair 
to  the  coal  operators  for 
the  miners  to  state  that 
they  are  not  being  paid 
for  the  slate  which  they 
remove.  Evidence  was 
filed  to  show  that  this 
was  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  the  scale  of 
wages  was  formulated.  It 
also  declared  that  the  cost 
of  lamps  and  of  explosives  also  were  taken  care  of  in  the 
scale  now  in  force.  It  was  stated  that  the  old-style  oil 
lamps  would  cost  more  to  operate  under  present  conditions 
than  the  special  electric  lamps. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  use  of  permissible 
explosives  called  forth  considerable  explanation.  It  was 
shown  that  it  always  has  been  customary  for  the  miner 
to  furnish  his  own  explosives  and  while  permissible  ex- 
plosives cost  more  per  pound  than  black  powder,  it  is  more 
efficient  and  there  is  also  the  element  of  safety  involved. 
Attention  also  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  per- 
missible explosives  has  not  advanced  since  1917. 

Mr.  Maurer  introduced  documentary  evidence  to  show 
that  from  16  to  20  per  cent  of  the  men  are  idle  every  day 
when  work  is  available.  "If  the  commission  should  approve 
a  price  of  10c.  per  in.  on  draw  slate  it  would  add  $1,500,000," 
said  Mr.  Maurer,  "to  the  cost  of  mining  in  Ohio  and  would 
wipe  out  the  entire  Hocking  Valley  district  where  there  is 
over  18  in.  of  slate." 

Continuing,  he  said:  "If  so  many  men  are  now  employed 
in  the  industry  that  a  wage  must  be  paid  which  will  enable 
them  to  live  for  six  days  on  three  days'  work,  so  that  all 
may  be  employed,  they  will  come  back  next  year  and  ask 
for  an  advance  so  that  two  days'  work  will  cover  expenses." 
He  pointed  out  that  under  those  conditions  the  industry 
would  continue  to  attract  a  great  number  of  laborers  from 
other  occupations. 
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Mr.  Penna,  discussing  the  matter  of  drivers  taking  mules 
to  and  from  the  stable,  pointed  out  that  this  was  covered 
by  an  arrangement  made  in  1898  and  that  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  change  it  at  any  interstate  conference. 

Edward  Stewart,  president  of  the  Indiana  Mine  Workers' 
Union,  charged  that  certain  Indiana  operators  were  loading 
bone  coal.  He  gave  the  names  of  five  Indiana  operators 
whom  he  charged  with  that  practice.  At  Mr.  Penna's  sug- 
gestion those  operators  will  appear  before  the  commission. 
Mr.  Penna  said  Mr.  Stewart's  charge  was  a  bad  one,  and 
loosely  made. 

Want  Flat  Increase  in  District  17 

The  coal  commission  appointed  by  the  President  will  be 
called  upon  to  settle  two  labor  disputes  arising  in  District  17 
of  West  Virginia.  One  of  them  is  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  the  14  per  cent  wage  increase  in  District  17. 
The  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  claim 
that  the  increase  should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  wages 
paid  in  the  Central  Competitive  territory.  Should  the 
increase  be  applied  through  that  method  it  would  amount 
to  about  20  per  cent.  The  operators  of  District  17,  which 
embraces  the  Kanawha  and  northern  West  Virginia  fields, 
insist  that  the  increase  should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
wages  now  paid  in  District  17,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
increase  should  be  computed  by  adding  a  straight  14  per 
cent  to  present  pajToll  figures.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  wipe  out  the  differentials  between  the  Central  competi- 
tive states  and  West  Virginia — differentials  which  were 
established  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  freight  charges. 

The  other  question  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  coal 
commission  is  that  involving  recognition  of  the  union  by 
the  Penn  Mary  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
corporation,  operating  in  the  Monongalia  and  Preston 
County  fields  of  West  Virginia,  the  company  having 
announced  that  it  proposed  to  operate  its  mines  on  an  open- 
shop  basis  in  the  future.  Officials  of  District  17  are  waging 
a  battle  to  prevent  the  Penn  Mary  Coal  Co.  from  carrying 
out  its  program.  Officials  of  the  District  in  question  went 
to  Washington  on  the  night  of  Jan.  11  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  the  questions  in  disagreements  already  outlined, 
to  the  coal  commission. 


Miners  Like  Co-operative  Stores 

A  total  business  of  $150,000  was  done  in  December  of  last 
year  by  the  Central  States  Co-operative  Society,  612 
Missouri  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis.  The  coal-mine  workers,  who 
have  a  large  place  in  this  society,  found  it  quite  helpful 
during  the  strike,  for  it  extended  credit  to  them  and  to  those 
who  were  laid  idle  by  their  strike,  whether  members  or  non- 
members  of  the  association.  This  policy  made  it  extremely 
popular  w^ith  the  mine  workers  and  caused  them  to  give  it 
a  large  amount  of  trade,  thus  largely  accounting  for  its 
big  business  turnover.  Only  workmen  having  stock  in  the 
society  are  permitted  under  normal  conditions  to  purchase 
at  its  stores. 


Indiana's  Causeless  Strikes 

Stampede  strikes,  as  unauthorized  suspensions  are  called 
in  the  coal  industry,  are  interfering  with  production  in 
the  Indiana  field,  according  to  reports  at  Terre  Haute, 
workers  in  the  Jewel  mine  near  Linton,  Ind.,  having  quit 
work  because  of  a  disagreement  as  to  a  method  of  weighing 
coal  that  has  been  in  use  at  that  mine  since  its  operation 
began  several  years  ago.  The  tipple  is  not  of  sufficient 
height  to  permit  the  use  of  weighing  pans  such  as  are  jn 
operation  at  the  majority  of  mines  in  that  region.  At 
mines  where  the  tipple  is  of  sufficient  height  the  coal  is 
emptied  into  the  weigh  pans  as  it  comes  from  the  mines  and 
before  it  goes  to  the  screens. 

At  the  Jewel  mine  the  coal  is  weighed  in  the  cars  in 
which  it  comes  from  the  mines,  the  weight  of  the  car  being 
deducted  from  the  total  weight  shown.  This  plan  has  here- 
tofore satisfied  the  men  employed,  but  now  the  men  demand 


that  the  coal  be  weighed  separately.  When  it  was  explained 
to  them  that  such  a  plan  was  impossible,  they  went  on 
strike.  At  another  mine  near  Wheatland,  it  is  reported 
that  the  men  are  on  strike  because  of  their  claim  that  the 
mules  used  in  the  mines  were  not  properly  curried  and 
cared  for. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  in  December  when  almost 
every  coal  mine  in  the  Linton  district  was  working  steadily 
George  Walls,  a  loader  at  Spring  Valley  mine,  earned 
$199.2.5  for  two  weeks'  work,  and  Steve  Patrola,  who  loads  at 
the  same  mine,  received  $208.  However,  these  are  exceptional 
cases  and  it  is  a  new  mine,  the  coal  being  high  and  easily 
dug.  The  day  men  at  the  same  mine  will  receive  $68.40 
for  the  two  weeks'  work.  The  average  pay  of  miners  in 
this  field  will  be  about  $70  for  the  two  weeks.  The  miners 
point  out  that  the  mines  were  exceedingly  busy  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  December,  making  up  for  time  lost  dur- 
ing the  strike,  and  that  their  average  for  the  year  will 
give  them  only  a  reasonable  living. 


Kansas  Mines  Again  on  Rampage 

Four  hundred  Kansas  miners  went  on  strike  on  the 
morning  of  Jan.  26  because  of  the  passage  of  the  Industrial 
Court  bill.  A  mine  of  the  Western  Coal  and  Mining  Co. 
at  Franklin  and  a  mine  of  the  Wear  Coal  Co.  at  Dunkirk 
are  idle. 

The  strike  of  400  miners  means  an  immediate  test  of 
the  new  Industrial  Relations  Court  law.  Governor  H.  J. 
Allen  declared  today.  Although  the  court  has  not  yet  been 
organized  to  operate,  it  became  legally  established  with 
the  publication  of  the  new  law  in  the  official  State  paper 
Saturday. 

Governor  Allen  and  members  of  the  court  went  into 
conference  on  Monday  morning,  and  later  Governor  Allen 
in  a  formal  statement  said  that  he  had  asked  Attorney 
General  Hopkins  to  go  at  once  to  the  mining  district  to 
assist  local  authorities  "in  a  vigorous  prosecution  under  the 
criminal  remedies  provided  by  the  court." 

"I  deplore  the  spirit  which  brings  any  union  into  open 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  this  State,"  he  added.  "There  is 
no  question  involved  of  the  right  of  any  individual  miner 
to  cease  employment,  but  if  investigation  discloses  that 
this  is  a  concerted  movement  to  defy  the  law,  the  State 
of  Kansas  will  assert  its  sovereignty.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  these  striking  miners  desire  to  quit  mining  in  Kansas 
because  they  do  not  approve  of  the  Industrial  Court  law, 
they  have  that  privilege,  but  they  must  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  anybody  else  who  wants  to  work  in  these 
riiines. 

"The  law  is  intended  to  give  the  miners  a  just  tribunal 
in  which  a  fair  and  impartial  adjustment  of  their  griev- 
ances may  be  had  under  the  guarantee  of  the  State.  I 
feel  that  every  fair-minded  citizen  of  Kansas  will  regi'et 
the  refusal  of  the  miners  to  give  this  court  and  the  new  law 
decent  consideration  and  a  fair  trial." 


Miners  in  Sydney  Get  14  Per  Cent 

The  Dominion  Coal  Co.  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  have  agreed  that  an  increase  of  wage  of  14 
per  cent  shall  be  given  the  mine  workers  of  the  coal  com- 
pany. 

Some  of  the  highly  paid  men  will  get  no  increases  and 
some  who  are  lowest  in  the  scale,  which  has  about  300 
different  classifications,  will  get  approximately  29  per  cent. 
The  contract  will  be  for  one  year,  but  every  four  months 
a  readjustment  may  be  made  if  unusual  costs  of  living  occur 
or  if  large  increases  of  wages  above  the  14  per  cent  are 
granted  elsewhere. 

If  the  United  States  mine  workers  should  get  31  per 
cent  as  they  hope  and  as  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  has 
advocated,  then  the  Sydney  men  would  feel  that  under  their 
contract  they  were  entitled  to  seek  a  part  at  least  of  the 
increase  conceded  to  the  workers  in  United  States  mines. 
This  is  the  interpretation  put  on  the  agreement  by  J.  B. 
McLachlin,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  District  26. 
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Miners  Earn  $10  to  $12  Per  Day 

Many  of  the  miners  have  plt-nty  of  opportunity  to  work, 
but  prefer  to  be  idle  a  large  part  of  the  time,  is  a  statement 
made  by  the  bituminous  operators  of  the  Central  Competi- 
tive field.  A  statement  by  the  operators  says  that  they 
purpose  to  make  an  effort  to  convince  the  commission  that 
the  miners  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  work,  but  that 
many  of  them  prefer  to  be  idle  a  large  part  of  the  time; 
that  their  wages  are  high  and  that  the  cost  of  living  to 
them  has  not  gone  up  to  the  high  figures  which  their 
officers  have  given. 

"The  operators  have  maintained,"  says  the  statement, 
"that  the  differential  and  similar  issues  raised  by  the 
miners  have  been  dragged  in  in  an  attempt  to  befog  the  real 
issue,  which,  they  say,  is  purely  one  of  the  straight  wage 
advance.  These  other  issues  interjected  by  the  miners  have 
been  chai-acterized  by  the  operators  as  attempts  to  obtain 
what  amounts  to  an  additional  wage  increase  by  a  subterfuge. 

"Payroll  evidence  will  be  offered  by  the  central  competi- 
tive operators  to  show  that  the  miners,  in  most  fields,  can 
make  from  $10  to  $12  a  day,  and  that  $1.5  a  day  can  be 
earned  readily  in  the  richer  mining  districts,  which  operate 
|,  from  250  to  275  days  a  year.  It  will  be  shown  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  men  in  the  field  work  steadily,  and 
that  if  they  did  their  yearly  earnings  would  be  increased  by 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.  This,  they  will  show,  would  not  add 
to  the  present  cost  of  producing  coal. 

"The  cost  of  living  in  mining  communities  will  be  pre- 
sented to  refute  the  assertion  of  miners'  representatives  that 
the  cost  of  living  in  mining  centers  increased  as  much  as  125 
per  cent  during  the  war.  The  operators  will  show  that  in 
no  mining  communities  have  rent  and  fuel  increased  at  all, 
■while  the  cost  to  miners  for  food  and  clothes  has  not  been 
such  as  to  create  any  such  advance  in  living  cost  as  the 
miners  have  maintained  before  the  commission." 


No  Check-Off  in  New  River  District 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  at  Washington,  will 
be  called  upon  to  decide  among  other  matters  on  the  question 
■whether  the  check-off  is  to  be  restored  in  District  29 — the 
New  River  field.  The  new  contract  in  that  field  which 
became  effective  Sept.  1  provided  for  the  "check-off"  or 
I  ■"closed  shop."  It  also  provided  against  a  strike  of  the 
miners.  When  the  miners  of  the  New  River  field  struck 
on  Nov.  1,  operators  claimed  that  the  contract  of  Sept.  1 
■was  automatically  abrogated  and  that  the  check-off  became 
automatically  abolished,  and  that  since  Nov.  15  no  check-off 
system  has  been  in  effect. 

Officials  of  District  29  have  been  endeavoring  since  the 
strike  "was  terminated  to  secure  the  restoration  of  the  check- 
off and  have  appealed  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  for  his  assistance  in  having  the  "status  quo"  of  Oct. 
I  -31  restored. 

During  the  Columbus  convention  of'  the  United  Mine 
[Workers,  Lawrence  Diyyer,  an  official  of  District  29, 
(re(;eived  the  following  telegram  from  the  Attorney  General: 

"Replying  to  yours  of  Dec.  24,  I  wired  the  New  River 
[•Coal  Operators'  Association  from  Indianapolis  on  Dec.  10: 

"  'Because  of  the  National  situation,  I  have  not  hereto- 
fore acted  upon  your  offer  to  reinstate  the  contract  effective 
•on  Oct.  31,  but  in  view  of  the  return  of  the  miners,  and  the 
general  agreement  under  which  they  are  retui'Tiing,  I  now 
avail  myself  of  your  offer  and  request  your  association  to 
reinstate  the  contract  of  Sept  1.' 

"Since  then  I  have  seen  personally  representatives  of  this 
association  and  have  renewed  the  request.  I  insist  that  the 
status  quo  of  Oct.  31  must  be  restored." 

It  is  true  that  representatives  of  the  association  have 
conferred  with  the  Attorney  General,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  operators  is  still  pending. 
The  operators  feel  that  the  miners  themselves  do  not  want 
the  check-off  restored  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  contract 
providing  for  the  check-off  was  broken  they  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  restore  it.  As  to  whether  the  coal  commission  has 
any  authority  to  reinstate  the  contract  in  District  29  is  also 
another  question,  the  miners  and  not  the  operators  having 
■submitted  the  check-off  question  to  the  commission. 


Miners'  Wages  Fair,  Says  Garfield 

Dr.  Garfield,  former  Fuel  Administrator,  in  an  article 
written  for  Farm  and  Home,  declares  the  compromise  that 
ended  the  coal  strike  to  be  "unsound  in  principle  and  a 
menace  to  our  institutions."    Dr.  Garfield  says: 

"The  wages  now  paid  to  mine  workers  are  sufficient.  The 
opportunity  that  should  be  the  mine  workers'  cannot  be 
secured  merely  by  an  increase  in  wages." 

In  proof  Dr.  Garfield  cites  the  average  of  $950  per  annum 
earned  by  the  lowest  paid  miners  working  180  days  in  the 
year,  while  for  200  days'  work  the  average  miner  in  the 
bituminous  field  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
earned  $1,C60  in  1918  and  $1,300  last  year.  This,  says  the 
article,  is  "more  by  a  considerable  sum  than  the  average  net 
receipts  of  the  farmer  and  many  others  who  may  or  may  not 
work  300  days  or  more  in  the  year." 

"The  public  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pay  more  for  coal," 
emphasizes  the  ex-Fuel  Administrator.  "It  is  impossible  to 
increase  the  wage  of  the  mine  workers  without  inciting  the 
workers  in  every  other  industry,  including,  of  course,  agri- 
culture, to  demand  an  increase  in  wages.  This  would  send 
the  cost  of  living  upward  in  a  vicious  spiral,  which  will  in 
the  end  pi-ove  hurtful  to  the  workingman.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  and  not  the  number  of  dollars  received 
is  the  important  factor. 

"The  public  is  the  chief  sufferer  when  capital  and  labor 
engaged  in  the  production  of  commodities  necessary  to  the 
support  of  life  fall  a-fighting,"  continued  Dr.  Garfield.  "In 
these  cases  certainly  the  interest  of  the  public  is  vital  and, 
therefore,  paramount.  We  may  admit  the  right  to  strike  on 
the  part  of  labor,  and  the  right  of  capital  to  boycott,  but  in 
each  case  the  right  of  the  public  to  live  is  paramount  and 
will  be  asserted. 

"We  now  are  called  upon  to  contemplate  an  arrangement 
■w-ith  a  group  opposing  the  government  which,  however  it 
terminates,  is  unsound  in  principle  and  a  menace  to  our 
institutions." 

To  guard  against  affairs  reaching  the  strike  stage,  Dr. 
Garfield  in  the  same  article  urges  that  a  permanent  fuel 
administration  be  established  so  that  it  can  serve  as  a  con- 
sultive  and  advisory  tribunal  and  head  off  difficulties  before 
they  come  to  a  head. 


Personnel  at  Coal  Commission 

The  official  list  of  the  operators  appearing  before  the 
Presidential  Coal  Commission  is  as  follows: 
Pennsylvania — J.   M.  Armstrong,  J.  A.  Donaldson,  W.   K. 

Field,  T.  W.  Guthrie,  W.  M.  Henderson,  John  Mahoney, 

W.  L.  Robison,  Don  Rose. 
Illinois— H.   C.   Adams,  T.   T.   Brewster.   D.   W.    Buchanan, 

George   B.   Harrington,    Rice    Miller,    Heniian    C.    Perry, 

E.  C.  Searls,  William  J.  Spencer. 
Ohio — A.  A.  Augustus,  Michael  Gallagher,  W.  H.  Haskins, 

George  M.  Jones,  C.  E.  Maurer,  Joseph  Pursglove,  S.  H. 

Robbins,  C.  A.  Weitzel. 
Indiana — W.  J.  Freeman,  M.   L.  Gould,   David  Ingle,  J.  C. 

Kolsem,   E.   D.   Logsden,   Alfred   M.   Ogle,   P.   H.    Penna, 

Hugh  Shirkie. 

The  official  list  of  the  miners'  committee  is  as  follows: 
Western   Pennsylvania — District  5 — Philip   Murray,   Robert 

R.  Gibbons,  William   Hargest,  John  O'Leary,   Patrick  T. 

Fagan,     John     McWee,     Frank     Leithold,     William     C. 

Cavanaugh,  James  Flood,  Thomas  Hughes,  Fred  Gulick, 

William  Haynes,  William  Teare,  John  Vogel,  Harry  Craw- 
ley, Andy  Fassen,  Michael  Eagan,  Clyde  Jordan. 
Ohio — District   6 — John   Moore,   Lee   Hall,   G.   W.    Savage, 

William  Robinnett,  George  Cecil,  Thomas  J.  I*rice,  John 

Saxton,  William  Roy,  Will  C.  Thompson. 
Illinois — District    12 — Prank    Farrington,    Harry   Fishwick, 

Walter  Nesbit,  William  J.  Snead,  Charles  Grace,  Robert 

T.  McAllister,  Ben  Williams,  J.  T:  Yearsley. 
Indiana — District  11 — Edward  Stewart,  W.  H.  Raney,  Wil- 
liam   Mitch,   John    Hessler,    Harry    Sutch,    Harry    Lentz, 

Charies  Fettinger,  U.  G.  Hall. 
In  addition,   there  were  the   national   officers   of  the   Mine 

Workers:  John   L.  Lewis,  William  Green.  Percy  Tetlow, 

and  Van  A.  Bittner. 
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Army  Seeks  Fuel  for  1920 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  cover  the  fuel 
requirement  of  the  U.  S.  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  1920- 
1921.  The  thirteen  Zone  Supply  officers  were  requested 
by  the  Fuel  Section  of  the  Raw  Materials  and  Paints 
Branch,  Office  Quartermaster-General,  to  notify  the 
various  camps,  posts,  etc.,  within  their  jurisdiction  to 
prepare  estimates  of  their  requirements. 

The  preparation  of  specifications,  proposals,  bid  sheets 
and  contracts  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  the 
Government  and  to  the  operators  who  are  to  furnish  the 
fuel,  presented  an  unusually  difficult  question,  owing  to 
the  critical  situation  between  the  operators  and  the 
miners  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  regard  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  wage  scale,  many  operators 
refusing  to  enter  into  contract  for  supplying  fuel  until 
this  question  is  satisfactorily  settled.  Contracts  in 
effect  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1919-1920  were  governed  by 
the  following  clause: 

In  the  event  that  labor  disputes  shall  arise  directly  affecting 
the  performance  of  this  contract,  and  causing  or  likely  to  cause 
any  delay  in  making  the  deliveries,  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 
or  his  representative,  shall  have  requested  the  contractor  to  sub- 
mit such  disputes  for  settlement,  the  contractor  shall  have  the 
right  to  submit  such  disputes  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  settle- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  W^ar,  may  therovipon  settle  or  cause  to 
be  settled  such  disputes,  and  the  parties  hereto  agree  to  accede 
to  and  to  comply  with  all  the  terms  of  such  settlement. 

If  the  contractor  is  thereby  required  to  pay  labor  costs  higher 
than  those  prevailing  in  the  performance  of  this  contract  imme- 
diately prior  to  such  settlement,  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  such 
reprt-sentatlve.  in  making  such  settlement  and  as  a  part  thereof 
may  direct  that  a  fair  and  just  addition  to  the  contract  price 
shall  be  made  therefor :  provided,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  his  representative  shall  certify  that  the  contractor  has 
In  all  respects  lived  up  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract or  shall  waive  in  writing  for  this  purpose  only  any  breach 
that   may   have  occurred. 

If  such  settlement  reduces  such  labor  cost  to  the  contractor, 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  his  representative  may  direct  that  a  fair 
and  Just  deduction   be  made  from  the  contract  price. 

No  claim  for  addition  shall  be  made  unless  the  increase  was 
ordered  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative  and  such  addition  to  the  contract  price  was  directed 
as  part  of  the  settlement. 

Every  decision  or  determination  made  under  this  article  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  his  duly  authorized  representative  shall  be 
final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  thereto. 

New  Ruling  As  Regards  to  Price 

After  careful  consideration  it  has  been  decided  to 
eliminate  this  clause  in  the  proposals  and  specifications 
for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21,  replacing  it  by  the  following: 

Prices  submitted  shall  be  on  the  recognized  scale  of  wages  for 
the  district  in  which  the  mine  or  mine.<i  from  which  the  coal  is 
to  be  furnished  may  be  located.  It  Is  agreed  that  If  at  any  time 
during  the  continuance  of  the  contract  the  wages  so  paid  for  the 
particular  district  are  Increased  or  decreased  the  prices  agreed 
upon  and  provlcl.d  for  in  the  contract  shall  be  Increased  or  de- 
creased  accordingly. 

The  Fuels  Section  has  sent  out  circulars  to  approxi- 
mately 3,500  leading  'coal  operators  throughout  the 
United  States,  whose  names  are  on  its  revised  mailing- 
list,  requesting  that  they  notify  this  section  if  they  in- 
tend to  submit  bids  for  furnishing  fuel  for  the  army 
during  the  fiscal  year  1920-21,  and  upon  which  post  they 
intend  to  bid.     Prospective  bidders  who  have  not  re- 


ceived similar  notifications  from  the  Government  should 
communicate  with  the  Fuels  Section  immediately.  This 
information  is  requested  in  order  that  proposals  may  be 
sent  only  to  those  who  desire  to  bid,  so  that  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  involved  in  sending  pro- 
posals to  non-bidders  may  be  obviated.  A  very  large 
number  of  replies  are  being  received  to  this  circular 
signifying  the  intention  of  the  operators  to  submit  bids. 
These  replies  are  confidential  and  so  kept  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  contracts  and  proposals,  to- 
gether with  requirement  sheets,  will  be  ready  for  mail- 
ing to  prospective  bidders  about  the  first  of  March.  In 
the  event  that  a  reply  is  not  received  to  a  circular,  it  will 
be  considered  that  the  operator  does  not  desire  to  sub- 
mit a  bid,  and  proposals  and  bid  sheets  will  not  be 
sent  him. 

Bids  Will  Be  Opened  on  April  30 

All  bids  received  will  be  held  until  April  30,  when,  at 
10  a.  m.,  they  will  be  publicly  opened  and  read  in  the 
Fuels  Section  in  conformity  with  advertisements  ap- 
pearing in  the  newspapers  and  coal-trade  periodicals 
during  the  preceding  four  weeks.  Each  bidder  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  opening  either  in 
person  or  by  attorney.  The  awarding  of  contracts  will 
be  based  on  the  lowest  calorific  value  of  the  coal  as  deter- 
mined by  chemical  analysis,  consideration  also  being 
given  to  delivered  price. 


New  Apparatus  Approved  by  Bureau 

of  Mines 

Two  American-built  self-contained  mine-rescue 
breathing  apparatus  have  been  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  The  development  of  American  apparatjus 
which  is  even  more  satisfactory  than  that  developed 
abroad  has  resulted  largely  from  the  fostering  of  experi- 
mentation to  this  end  by  the  Bureau.  Those  approved 
are  the  "Paul"  and  "Gibbs"  types,  of  which  there  are 
many  now  in  use. 


Bill  Prohibiting  Coal  Exportation  Presented 

in  Congress 

Exportation  of  all  coal  in  the  United  States  for  a 
term  of  five  years  would  be  prohibited  if  Congress 
should  adopt  a  hill  introduced  by  Representative  Dyer 
of  Missouri.  The  bill,  referred  to  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  provides  a  fine  of  $10,000 
and  imprisonment  for  5  years  for  any  person  who  de- 
livers or  attempts  to  deliver  coal  for  export.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  bill  will  be  pigeon-holed.     . 
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What  Is  a  Man's  Work  Worth? 

NOTHING  is  more  disturbing  than  the  fact  that  the 
miners,  through  their  spokesman,  John  L.  Lewis, 
are  not  disposed  to  have  the  basis  of  their  wages  fixed 
on  the  rate  of  return  received  by  them  in  1913.  They 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  their  status  was  always 
below  their  deserts,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so, 
so  long  as  the  increases  in  the  wages  paid  are  no  greater 
than  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  indeed  a  herculean  problem  that  faces  the  Bitu 
minous  Coal  Commission  if  it  is  to  decide  just  what 
any  man's  work  is  worth.  The  miner  is  advancing  the 
claim  that  his  work  is  unusually  hazardous,  which  is 
true;  that  he  is  subject  to  occupational  diseases,  which 
is  not  true;  that  his  work  is  laborious  and  unpleasant, 
and  that  therefore  he  should  be  more  largely  compen- 
sated. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  contend 
that  those  industries  which  require  more  intelligence, 
even  if  less  brawn,  should  be  the  better  paid.  If  the 
work  in  such  industries  is  admitted  to  be  pleasant,  it  is 
said  that  there  are  offsets  in  the  way  of  expenditures  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  proper  appearance  and  that  the 
office  work  is  confining  and  unhealthy. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  not  without  their 
merit,  and  he  would  be  indeed  a  bold  man  who  would 
evaluate  them.  The  old  way  of  supply  and  damand  is 
the  better  method  of  arriving  at  an  answer  to  such 
problems.  If  the  work  is  really  so  extremely  desirable, 
men  will  flock  to  it  and  the  rates  of  wage  will  fall,  and 
if  it  is  undesirable,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
wage  in  order  to  make  up  for  that  undesirability.  If 
the  work  requires  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  then  the 
price  must  be  raised  in  order  to  secure  the  men  of  the 
necessarj'  mentality.  If,  however,  the  work  is  pleasant 
and  can  be  conducted  without  any  great  degree  of  mental 
alertness,  then  there  will  be  an  unusual  number  of  men 
who  will  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  clean  and  comfortable  living  in  a  pseudo-intel- 
lectual pursuit. 

The  quarrel  between  the  white  shirt  and  the  blue  jeans 
solves  itself  by  the  simple  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
When,  however,  union  activity  tries  by  coercion  to  secure 
increases  in  wage,  then  surely  we  will  have  to  base  the 
returns  in  the  industry  on  the  values  which  have  been 
set  on  labor  by  supply  and  demand,  as  modified,  how- 
ever, by  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

It  is  amazing  how  many  people  believe  that  they  can 
set  the  right  compensation  for  any  given  class  of  work, 
and  when  one  is  wondering  at  their  temerity,  the  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  their  boldness  clears  up,  because 
it  is  immediately  found  that  these  people  believe  that 
the  particular  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged  de- 
mands qualities  which  should  command  the  largest 
salary  that  the  market  pays. 

Frequently  Coal  Age  is  importuned  to  urge  that  those 
having  a  good  education,  or  having  fitted  themselves 
in  some  way  for  leadership  in  the  coal  industry,  should 


be  in  the  receipt  of  larger  wages.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  when  a  man  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  much  time  on  his  education  that  he  should  not 
receive  what  appears  to  be  an  adequate  return  for  his 
work,  but  if  the  work  is  not  needed,  or  if  the  return  on 
his  expenditures  and  his  labor  is  not  worth  to  his  em- 
ployer a  big  salary,  it  should  not  be  paid. 

In  many  cases  we  believe  that  the  employer  is  too 
willing  to  accept  inferior  services  in  order  to  save  a  few 
dollars  which  could  be  well  expended  in  engaging  better 
men.  Yet  on  the  whole,  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  price  of  an  article  is  based  on  what  we  can  be 
induced,  in  open  market,  to  pay  for  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  men  who,  by  their  application  or  experience, 
have  attained  a  certain  equipment  for  their  work,  but  as 
they  do  not  have  the  genius  without  which  their  edu- 
cation is  worthless  or  at  least  less  valuable,  they  are 
compelled  to  accept  wages  which  are  based  on  the  glut 
of  such  men  in  the  market  which  naturally  arises  where 
an  office  is  one  of  dignity  and  importance  in  the  public 
eye  and  at  the  same  time  reasonably  easy  in  its  demands 
on  the  comfort  and  skill  of  the  individual  filling  it. 


How  the  Railways  Might 
Back  Prosperity 

ESTIMATES  of  the  Railway  Age  show  that  a  modest 
,  forecast  of  the  needs  of  the  railroads  in  the  next 
three  years  will  be  six  billion  dollars.  That  seems  a 
stupendous  sum,  but  James  J.  Hill  several  years  ago 
estimated  the  amount  of  railroad  betterment  demanded 
at  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  two  billions  now  would 
buy  about  as  much  as  a  billion  then.  So  a  cautious 
and  conservative  estimator  might  be  inclined  to  argue 
that  not  only  two  billions  of  dollars  a  year  for  three 
years  is  necessarj,^  but  two  billions  yearly  thereafter. 
The  railroads  are  unable  to  finance  such  large  borrow- 
ings, but  if  success  in  operation  were  granted  them 
they  would  expend  in  development  about  two  billions  of 
money  every  year. 

It  would  be  well  to  grant  them  such  freedom  as 
would  make  it  easy  for  them  to  re-establish  their  credit 
and  enable  them  to  borrow  every  cent  of  that  sum. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  expenditure  of  it  would 
stimulate  all  industry,  the  coal  trade  among  others,  and 
the  public  generally  seeing  the  advantage  of  replacing 
a  live  industry  for  one  that  is  moribund  .should  do  all 
that  it  can  to  put  the  railroad  industry  on  its  feet. 

For  the  coming  year  appropriations  for  the  building 
of  $633,000,000  worth  of  good  roads  have  been  made. 
It  seems  probable  that  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
mileage  contemplated  can  be  constructed  because  the 
railroads  are  inadequate  to  transport  the  broken  rock, 
the  sand,  the  cement  and  the  brick,  in  adequate  volume. 
We  must  be  content  to  do  what  we  can  and  not  what 
we  will,  because  the  railroads  limit  our  activity. 

In  fact  until  we  cure  the  evils  of  transportation  no 
industry  can  run  without  hindrance.  Speed  is  often 
more  important  than  price,  steadiness  of  operation  is 
usually  more  essential  than  a  low  freight  rate,  especially 
when  all  competitors  are  obliged  to  pay  more  for  trans- 
portation and  when,  accordingly,  the  prices  in  the  mar- 
ket are,  on  the  whole,  sure  to  be  adequate  to  meet  all 
expenditures  on  the  carriage  of  the  goods. 

The  public  is  keeping  down  railroad  rates  fearing 
that  an  increase  will  raise  the  cost  of  living,  whereas  if 
we  do  not  better  our  railroads  we  shall  have  to  lie  idle 
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a  part  of  every  year  and  the  cost  of  living  will  soar. 
The  nation  is  like  the  man  who  was  so  penurious  he 
feared  to  buy  a  meal  and  found  hi.s  strength  so  sapped 
that  he  lost  more  in  decreased  activity  than  he  gained 
by  his  abstention 


Official  Indifference 

IRRESPONSIBILITY  seems  to  be  the  trade  mark  of 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration.  Coal  opei-ators 
are  trying  to  find  what  has  happened  to  cars  that  were 
shipped  to  their  customers  and  were  confiscated  by  the 
railroads.  Within  a  period  of  about  six  weeks,  on  an 
order  of  six  cars  of  coal  for  an  important  state  insti- 
tution fifteen  cars  were  shipped.  Only  four  reached 
their  destination  and  for  the  rest  no  account  has  been 
rendered.  Railroads  took  high-grade,  low-sulphur,  sized 
coal  intended  for  certain  highly  specialized  work  and 
in  lieu  of  it  furnished  low-grade,  high-sulphur,  run-of- 
mine  coal  wholly  unsuited  to  the  work  demanded. 

Yet  the  administration  is  not  prepared  to  apologize 
for  its  many  breaches  of  common  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration, but  it  is  spending  its  time  in  writing  lauda- 
tions of  its  policies  and  practices.  When  it  has 
unfavorable  records  of  coal  shortage  it  cleverly  dis- 
guises that  fact.  Fortunately,  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survev  tallies  the  days  which  an  inadequate  supply 
of  cars  causes  to  be  wasted  at  the  mines.  Thus  to  a 
certain  extent  the  essentials  of  Government  as  recited 
by  Aristotle  are  maintained,  the  administrative,  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial  he  would  keep  separate. 
The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  with  its  records  is  not 
so  much  administrative  as  judicial  and  the  Railroad 
Administration  tried  by  that  judiciaiy  is  found  guilty 
on  nearly  every  weekly  exhibit  of  tonnage. 


So  great  is  the  home  market  for  slack  as  the  result 
of  extensive  campaigns  for  the  use  of  fuel  of  that  kind 
that  operators  are  looking  to  Europe  as  a  means  of  dis- 
disposing  of  their  sized  coal,  where  the  use  of  small 
sizes  is  as  yet  not  so  far  advanced  as  in  the  United 
States. 


Mine  Workers'  Complaints 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  it  is  quite  the  general  practice 
to  charge  for  everything  received  by  the  hotel  guest — 
his  towels,  his  lights,  service,  everything,  whereas,  here, 
we  have  but  one  charge  regardless  of  whether  towels  are 
many,  lights  one  or  plentiful,  and  the  service  good  or 
bad.  The  guest  knows  when  he  enters  a  hotel  how  much 
accommodation  he  is  likely  to  receive.  The  price  is 
fixed  for  all  the  paraphernalia  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
room  for  the  day. 

Likewise  in  British  mines  it  is  customary  to  pay  the 
miner  for  everything  he  does.  He  does  not  turn  a  hand 
without  pay.  Everj-  binder  must  be  measured,  every 
clay  vein  evaluated  and  the  work  of  making  a  payroll 
is  an  endless  job.  But  here  in  America  we  have  scales 
ba.sed  on  the  general  conditions,  and  the  practice  has 
not  been  to  pay  for  everything — but  only  for  unusual 
and  unduly  harassing  difficulties  and  labor. 

Why  should  it  be  otherwise?  The  miners  have  to 
erect  props,  so  m^ny  to  the  hundred  tons,  therefore,  why 


make  a  separate  charge?  In  some  regions  more  props 
are  needed  than  others.  That  is  taken  care  of  in  the 
local  scale  for  the  mining  of  the  coal.  All  the  work  that 
goes  with  mining  must  have  been  considered  when  the 
scale  for  mining  was  written  just  as  all  that  goes  with 
room  occupation  is  figured  in  the  price  of  the  hotel  room, 
whenever  rates  are  made.  The  lights  are  paid  for  in 
the  room  rate,  so  are  the  towels  and  the  other  services, 
the  use  of  the  furniture  and  the  rugs,  the  bedstead  and 
the  coverlets.  Thus  it  is  with  the  miner;  his  incidentals 
have  been  always  provided  by  him  as  part  of  his  con- 
tract— the  roof  he  rips,  the  draw  slate  he  stows,  the 
bottom  he  lifts,  the  prop  he  sets,  and  the  track  he  lays. 
Shall  he  be  granted  extra  for  these  items  when  he  has 
always  considered  them  part  of  the  price?  Now  he 
wants  pay  for  the  light  on  his  head,  for  the  shovel  in  his 
hand,  for  the  explosives  he  uses  and  for  all  the  details 
incidental  to  mining,  which  hitherto  he  has  always 
accepted  as  part  of  the  regular  mining  cost. 

The  more  itemized  the  scale  the  more  trouble  there 
will  be  in  settling  the  account.  With  an  infinity  of  sur- 
charges based  on  matters  of  judgment  as  much  as  on 
matters  of  fact  will  come  endless  disputes.  But 
were  there  no  trouble  from  disagreements,  what  a  gigan- 
tic system  of  accounting  would  result  if  payment  were 
made  for  every  trifling  service?  The  time  and  labor  of 
recording  is  apt  to  exceed  the  time  and  labor  of  execut- 
ing the  work  and  watching  the  record  may  well  be  more 
tiying  and  even  expensive  than  going  without.  Only  a 
man  with  a  distaste  for  work  and  a  dislike  for  results  is 
happy  in  finding  a  statement  in  the  ofl^ce  as  long  as  a 
mine  prop,  and  .^s  puzzling  as  a  legal  document.  The 
short  pay  sheet  is  as  desirable  as  the  shorter  ballot. 


New  Cases  of  Influenza 

2,361  in  New  York 
1,808  in  Chicago 

161  in  and  around  Boston 

It  is  an  advantage  to  live  in  a  small  mining 
or  other  village  if  the  fact  is  properly  made  use 
of,  for,  in  such  smaller  places,  we  frequently  have 
a  chance  to  learn  what  contagious  diseases  are 
on  the  move  and  are  liable  to  visit  us  soon  and 
take  precautions  accordingly.  In  the  last  epi- 
demic of  the  grip  some  mining  villages  were  not 
reached  for  some  months  after  the  cities  were 
affected  and  the  people  in  those  towns  could  have 
taken  warning. 

Washing  one's  hands  before  eating  is  one  of 
the  best  rules  for  the  avoidance  of  influenza. 
Using  one's  own  towel,  glass,  dipper  or  cup, 
sleeping  on  a  pillow  that  no  one  else  has  used  are 
other  good  rules.  Beware  of  anything  that 
touches  anyone's  mouth,  nose  or  hands.  The 
hands  readily  get  germs  from  the  mouth  and  nose. 
Cleanliness  is  the  surest  guard  against  infection. 
The  rules  of  good  housekeeping  and  of  etiquette 
are  the  surest  preventives  against  the  spread  of 
influenza  and,  for  that  matter,  against  common 
colds. 
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Electric  Mine  Haulage 

Letter  No.  3 — Referring  to  the  inquiry  of  Charles  F. 
Sherman,  regarding  an  electric  mine-haulage  problem, 
which  appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Nov.  27,  p.  861,  I  assume 
that  Mr.  Sherman  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  leading  drivers  of  the  locomotive  were  actually 
raised  off  the  rails.  Probably  the  action  that  he 
observed  was,  the  weight  being  relieved  on  the  springs 
of  the  leading  drivers,  the  wheels  slipped  on  the  rails 
and  showed  a  tendency  to  spin. 

What  I  judge  Mr.  Sherman  actually  desired  to 
express  was  the  condition  of  operation,  which  is  caused 
by  what  is  technically  known  as  "weight  transfer." 
When  a  locomotive  is  hauling  a  trip  on  level  track  there 
could  be  no  trouble  that  would  lift  the  head  drivers 
off  the  rails;  but  trouble  could  be  caused  by  the 
weight  transfer  from  the  leading  drivers  to  the  trailing 
drivers  when  hauling  upgrade,  and  this  may  reduce 
the  weight  on  the  leading  drivers  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  the  front  wheels  to  spin,  transferring 
the  work  to  the  trailing  drivers,  as  stated  in  the  reply 
to  this  inquiry. 

Weight  transfer  is  directly  proportional  to  the  height 
of  the  drawbar  or  coupling  above  the  top  of  the  rail 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  locomo- 
tive wheelbase. 

Let  20  =  weight  transfer   (lb.) ; 

h  =  height  of  drawbar  above  top  of  rail  (in.) ; 
b  =  length  of  locomotive  wheelbase    (in.) ; 
P  =  drawbar  pull   (lb.). 
Then,  by  the  principle  of  moments: 

wb  =  Ph;  and  w  =   -r- 

0 

The  inquii-y  does  not  give  sufficient  data  to  enable 
an  exact  analysis  to  be  made.  However,  assuming  the 
locomotive  to  be  of  the  two-axle  type  with  double-motor 
equipment,  and  the  haulage  to  be  on  level  tangent  track, 
the  following  analysis  may  be  suggestive  and  helpful: 

Calling  the  total  weight  of  the  locomotive,  in  pounds, 
W,  and  assuming  an  adhesion   factor  c  =  0.20,  for 
cast-iron  wheels ;  or  e  =  0.25,  for  steel-tii-ed  wheels,  the 
tractive  force  exerted  by  the  leading  drivers  is 
/W  \  /W       Ph\ 

But,  the  drawbar  pull  (P)  being  limited  by  the  effec- 
tive weight  on  the  leading  drivers,  we  write,  considering 
the  leading  drivers  as  exerting  half  the  pull. 
^P  /W       Ph\ 

Pb  =  dWb  —  2Ph) 

^     cWb 

^       b  -  2ch 

Again,  in  haulage  the  drawbar  pull  (P)  is  equal  to  the 

track    resistance    (R)    of   the   trailing   load    (L),    in 

pounds  per  ton.     For  mine  cars  with  plain  bearings, 


we  assume  /?  =  30  lb.  per  ton  of  load;  and  for  mine 
cars  with  roller  bearings,  /?  =  15  to  20  lb.  per  ton  of 
load.    Expressing  this  equality,  RL  =  P,  gives,  finally, 

cWb 


R  {b   \    2ch) 

In  general,  in  mine  haulage,  the  ratio  of  the  height 
of  the  coupling  above  the  top  of  rail  to  the  length 
of  locomotive  wheelbase  is  such  as  to  warrant  disre- 
garding the  question  of  weight  transfer.  It  would 
appear  that  the  operator,  in  this  case,  is  attempting 
to  haul  trailing  loads  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of 
his  locomotive,  the  weight  transfer  from  the  leading 
drivers  being  such  as  to  cause  insufficient  adhesive 
weight  on  the  leading  drivers,  with  the  result  that 
those  drivers  spin.  Perhaps  this  condition  of  excess 
load  is  accentuated  by  a  relatively  high  drawbar  or 
coupling  and  short  wheelbase. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  control  resistance  be 
checked  to  ascertain  if  it  be  correctly  proportioned,  as 
a  resistance  improperly  proportioned  might  be  partly 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  by  tending  to  accelerate  the 
speed  of  the  locomotive  too  rapidly. 

J.  Q.  Carroll,  General  Engineer, 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  - ! 


Letter  No.  i — In  connection  with  the  question  asked 
by  Charles  F.  Sherman,  Coal  Age,  Nov.  27,  p.  861, 
regarding  the  tendency  of  a  mine  locomotive  to  lift  at 
the  front  end  when  hauling  a  loaded  trip,  the  following 
may  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Sherman  and  others,  for  the 
trouble  mentioned  is  not  an  uncommon  one: 

Some  years  ago,  when  designing  mine  locomotives 
for  a  large  manufacturing  concern,  I  found  this  same 
trouble  occurred  in  double-motor  machines  when  the 
motors  were  center-hung,  that  is  when  both  motors 
were  hung  between  the  axles.  If  we  analyze  the  forces 
acting  on  the  frame  from  each  motor  we  find  that  one 
of  these  forces  tends  to  lift  the  frame  while  the  other 
acts  to  push  it  down.  The  result  is  unequal  traction 
and  motor  load.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  when 
the  motors  are  connected  in  series.  In  those  days  we 
used  to  provide  an  independent  switch  to  connect  the 
motors  in  series  for  the  light  return  trip.  Some  makers 
still  use  such  a  switch. 

The  unbalanced  traction  of  the  two-motor  locomotives 
led  me  to  the  design  of  the  three-motor,  six-wheel 
machine,  which  is  now  so  popular  in  building  mine 
locomotives  for  heavy  duty.  The  first  machine  of  that 
design  was  built  in  1897  and  delivered  to  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie  Co.,  at  Dillonvale,  Ohio,  in  1898.  A  patent 
was  issued  to  me  on  the  suspension  and  frame  a  year 
or  two  after;  but  the  manufacturers,  who  were  my 
employers,  never  went  after  the  imitators. 

It  caused  me  some  amusement,  not  long  ago,  when 
the  mechanical   engineer,   at  a  mine   I   was   visiting. 
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showed  me,  with  much  pride,  a  20-ton  machine  of  this 
type  and  claimed  that  he  had  invented  the  three-motor 
machine  some  years  before.  I  did  not  care  to  dissuade 
him  as  he  was  proud  of  the  achievement  and  was 
experiencing  what  was  an  old  story  to  me. 

Let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  the  best  way  to  solve 
his  problem  is  to  ask  Mr.  Sherman  for  a  sketch  of 
the  motor  locations,  which  will  show  whether  my  reason- 
ing is  correct  or  not.  Engineer. 

,  Ohio. 

Co-operation  Among  Mine  Officials 

Letter  No.  2 — Having  read  with  with  interest  the 
recent  articles  written  on  this  subject  in  Coal  Age,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  few  points  that  may  prove  most 
effectual  in  analyzing  the  true  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion "to  co-operate." 

Co-operation,  which  is  so  necessary  to  any  successful 
undertaking,  requires  patience  and  extreme  flexibility 
as  a  part  of  the  makeup  of  a  man's  personal  character. 
This  does  not  refer  to  an  official  only,  but  should  extend 
from  the  president  down  through  the  entire  organiza- 
tion to  the  trapper  boy.  Co-operation  is  meaningless, 
■except  it  applies  to  all  concerned  in  an  undertaking;  and 
then  not  for  merely  a  short  period  of  time  only,  but 
extended  indefinitely. 

Just  as  the  directors  of  a  company  organize  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  necessity,  say  particularly  coal,  for  a 
period  of  years,  they  unquestionably  arrange  the 
minutest  details  from  a  financial  standpoint,  to  insure 
the  security  of  the  organization  even  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  Why  then  should  they  not  at 
the  same  time  arrange  for  a  working  basis  that  will 
insure  an  efficient  and  co-operative  system  of  procedure. 

Flexidility  Needed  in  Organization  to  Insure  a 
Maximum  of  Efficiency 

Present-day  undertakings  are  marked  with  a  flexi- 
bil.  "y  and  a  co-operative  nature  that  develop  efficiency 
in  the  organization.  Today  it  is  impossible  for  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  company  to  visit  the  different  plants, 
except  at  stated  intervals  many  months  apart;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  in  a  small  company  where  official  inspec- 
tions are  more  frequent.  Co-operation  is  more  strik- 
ingly effective  where  the  president  and  other  high  offi- 
cials can  visit  the  men  at  the  working  faces  and  talk  to 
them  in  their  "own  language." 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  refer  here  to  officials  who 
appreciate  honest  toil,  and  who,  if  errors  are  observed, 
possess  a  character  that  reveals  the  spirit  of  a  co-worker 
and  shows  no  personal  pride  or  feelings  by  reason  of  his 
position.  No  man  with  personal  inclinations  and  a  self- 
ish character  has  any  business  near  a  plant.  In  a  town 
where  the  operation  is  productive,  it  is  seldom  that  one 
finds  an  official  whose  attitude  toward  humanity  would 
allow  him  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  one  of  his  em- 
ployees, or  his  wife  or  children.  Such  a  man,  on  making 
one  visit  to  his  plant,  would  quickly  be  known,  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  as  miners  are  only  human 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  feelings  toward  such 
a  person. 

It  is  plain  that  every  wheel  in  a  train  of  gears  and 
every  cog  in  each  wheel  must  co-operate  or  the  machine 
cannot  produce.  If  a  single  cog  in  the  main  driver  is 
cracked  the  effect  is  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  power 
and  efficiency  of  the  whole  machine.    So  it  is  with  the 


co-operative  feeling  in  "an  organization.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  men  "higher  up"  to  do  their  share  of  co-operat- 
ing to  insure  success  in  operation.  My  thought  is  that 
the  president  or  his  assistants,  the  general  manager, 
manager  or  general  superintendent  should  mingle  occa- 
sionally with  their  men,  and  manifest  a  real  interest  in 
their  welfare. 

Considering  a  large  company  the  logical  man  for 
specific  co-operative  plans  and  work  is  one  of  the  three 
last  mentioned.  It  is  through  these  men  that  efficient 
co-operative  plans  are  made  effectual  and  results  can  be 
expected.  At  first  each  written  or  verbal  order  given 
will  be  questioned,  as  the  men  naturally  have  a  disposi- 
tion to  find  out  how  much  the  boss  knows.  It  does  not 
take  long  generally  for  the  men  working  directly  under 
a  boss  to  feel  the  pulse  of  that  official. 

This  may  seem  to  many  a  very  strong  statement;  but 
I  dare  say  it  will  be  understood  by  men  who  have  worked 
about  the  mines  many  years,  and  such,  after  a  little 
close  consideration,  will  agree  that  I  am  right.  Mining 
men  as  a  class  are  very  instinctive  and  have  a  faculty 
of  finding  out  by  many  methods  what  others  know. 
Indeed,  it  is  true  that  an  official  who  makes  an  error 
soon  finds  that  the  majority  of  his  men  know  all  about 
it.  This  being  the  case,  an  official  who  shows  an  indif- 
ferent, characteristic  attitude  toward  the  workers  under 
him  makes  a  mistake  that  leaves  a  bad  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  men  for  a  long  time  to  come.  A  few 
such  errors  will  surely  show  an  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  men  that  is  unexplainable. 

Disregard  of  Men's  Physical  Endurance 

I  recall  a  visit  made  to  a  plant,  some  time  ago,  by  a 
disinterested  party.  The  superintendent  with  some 
eight  men  had  been  working  on  a  particular  job  for 
about  thirty-five  hours.  The  men  had  eaten  their  last 
lunch  fourteen  hours  prior  to  my  friend's  visit.  Two 
of  the  higher  officials  of  the  company  appeared  at  that 
time.  The  men  were  sullen,  very  indifferent  and  wore 
a  characteristic  "1-don't-care"  expression  on  their  faces. 
They  talked  to  the  visitors,  with  whom  they  were  well 
acquainted,  and  told  them  of  things  that  were  no  doubt 
true  from  all  that  could  be  seen  there.  The  men  were 
disgusted  and  had  a  right  to  be. 

Any  man  in  charge  of  an  operation,  who  would  treat 
his  men  in  that  manner  did  not  deserve  the  chance  of  a 
possible  promotion  or  even  have  the  right  to  be  an 
official.  These  men  did  not  eat  for  at  least  three  hours 
after  the  visitors  first  reached  the  place,  and  only  then 
was  opportunity  given  them  to  eat,  after  they  had  told 
the  superintendent  that  they  were  going  home.  The 
higher  officials  must  have  known  the  circumstances,  but 
had  nothing  to  say.  It  was  not  a  case  where  food  could 
not  have  been  gotten  easily,  but  a  merely  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  the  men  by  the  officials  in  charge. 

What  can  you  expect  from  men  who  receive  such 
treatment?  Could  you  expect  co-operation  in  any  form? 
Co-operation  means  working  together  and  identifying 
the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

Recollections  are  still  fresh,  in  my  mind,  of  expres- 
sions I  overheard  about  certain  mine  officials,  as  given 
by  the  workers  under  them.  The  men  claimed  that  the 
officials  were  firm  in  their  orders  and  meant  all  they 
said.  At  the  same  time,  they  recognized  that  these  same 
officials  were  ever  ready  to  retract  an  order  made  in 
error  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  men.  These 
officials  were  also  known  by  their  hearty,  "Well,  John, 
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how  goes  it  today?"  or  "How's  the  turn  running  today?" 
and  such  similar  expressions  of  good  fellowship.  Then, 
while  carrying  on  witty  conversations,  the  official  would 
carefully  examine  the  place  and,  if  time  permitted,  sit 
down  for  a  few  minutes  and  talk  on  general  subjects, 
before  going  on  to  the  next  place. 

By  such  co-operative  methods  as  these,  the  workers 
would  naturally  become  affected  with  the  same  "dis- 
ease" and,  in  that  manner,  one  always  found  a  most 
efficient  organization  and  one  that  produced  a  little  more 
coal  then  the  other  fellow  whose  methods  were  more 
lax.  In  a  Pennsylvania  mine  I  have  often  seen  an  offi- 
cial where  a  certain  tonnage  was  reached,  have  a  cigar 
for  each  man  as  he  came  out  of  the  mine. 

Therefore,  to  co-operate  under  this  heading  means  a 
great  deal,  much  more  than  can  be  expressed  in  this 
short  paper;  but  if  an  idea  can  be  extracted,  for  effec- 
tual application  by  the  many  readers  of  this  magazine, 
and  make  the  mine  workers,  officials  and  others,  more 
efficient  and  co-operative,  then  I  consider  the  time  has 
been  well  spent.  "Ben." 

Thomas,  W.  Va. 


Letter  No.  3 — The  letter  of  James  Touhey,  Coal  Age, 
Dec.  11,  p.  900,  interested  me  deeply.  I  have  often 
wondered  if  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  accomplish 
anything  w'ithout  proper  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
helpers  and  those  holding  subordinate  positions. 

For  example,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  have  the  co-operation  of  his  cabinet  and  they 
in  turn  must  have  the  co-operation  of  their  department 
employees,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

In  coal  mining  the  president  or  general  manager 
of  the  company  may  lay  out  the  best  plans,  but  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  engineer  in  systematizing  the 
work,  and  the  superintendent  and  under  bosses  in  seeing 
that  the  details  of  the  plan  are  fully  carried  out,  the 
scheme  will  fail. 

What  will  be  the  use  of  a  superintendent  telling 
his  mine  foreman  certain  things  to  be  done  in  the 
mine  if  the  foreman  does  not  co-operate  to  carry  out 
his  plans  and  the  men  fail  to  do  their  part? 

Co-operation  Must  Be  Mutual  to  Succeed 

The  great  trouble  is  that  the  most  of  us  want  to 
run  the  whole  concern  and  do  not  trust  any  of  the 
details  to  the  m.an  who  should  have  charge  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  and  be  made,  in  part,  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  the  work.  This  lack  of  trust  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent  or  foreman  is  largely  to 
blame  for  the  lack  of  co-operation  he  receives.  A 
workman  who  knows  he  is  not  trusted  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  the  boss  becomes  discouraged  and  shows 
his  lack  of  interest  by  his  actions. 

To  obtain  co-operation  we  must  co-operate  ourselves. 
The  boss  must  co-operate  with  his  men  if  they  are 
to  co-operate  with  him.  There  must  be  trust  and 
confidence  each  in  the  other.  If  the  foreman  needs 
material  or  equipment  in  the  mine,  the  superintendent 
and  manager  must  do  what  they  can  to  supply  that 
want.  Where  men  need  tools  to  do  their  work  properly 
it  is  up  to  the  foreman  to  get  them.  This  is  co-opera- 
tion and  will  bring  results. 

Let  mine  foremen  remember  that  where  men  observe 
the  willingness  of  bosses  to  help  them  in  carrying  out 
the  work  they  will  respond  with  equal  willingness  in 
its  performance.     If  there  is  difficulty  in  a  section  of 


the  mine  in  charge  of  an  assistant  let  the  foreman  go 
with  him  and  share  his  responsibility,  not  saying,  "He 
is  paid  for  that  work,  let  him  attend  to  it  and  not 
bother  me." 

Efforts  in  Co-operation  Always  Bring  Returns 
One-Hundred-Fold 

A  foreman  that  co-operates  with  his  men,  and  the 
superintendent  that  does  likewise  with  his  foremen 
will  find  their  efforts  will  return  a  hundred-fold  and 
the  results  will  show  on  the  costsheet  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

It  is  true  there  are  some  men  who  will  not  respond 
to  fair  treatment  but  will  take  advantage  of  their 
privileges.  However,  these  are  comparatively  few  and 
the  experiment  is  well  worth  the  trying.  I  have  often 
found  to  my  surprise  in  how  short  a  time  a  man  can 
be  changed  by  kindness  from  an  objector  and  a 
hindrance  to  a  helpful  worker.  We  are  all  prone  to 
make  the  mistake  of  wanting  everyone  to  co-operate 
with  us,  while  we  do  not  feel  like  throwing  in  our 
lot  with  them  and  assisting  by  word  and  deed  to  make 
their  burdens  lighter.  The  word  co-operation  has  a 
great  meaning  and  it  is  the  one  word  that  spells 
success.  Thomas  Hogarth, 

Mclntyre,  Pa.  Supt.  Coal  Run  Mines. 


Finding  a  Mine  Door  Set  Open 

Letter  No.  17— The  letters  that  have  been  written  on 
this  subject  are  interesting,  as  they  give  different 
opinions  and  no  doubt  enlighten  many  readers.  How- 
ever, 1  would  suggest  referring  to  the  little  book  of 
mine  laws  and  see  what  it  says  about  doors. 

We  find  that  the  Anthracite  Mine  Law  requires  two 
main  doors  in  a  crosscut,  so  that  one  door  will  always 
be  shut  when  the  other  is  open,  and  the  current  will  not 
be  broken  by  men  passing  through  the  doors.  The  law 
also  requires  a  third  door  hung  and  set  open  ready  for 
use  in  case  one  of  the  other  doors  is  broken.  A  single 
door  would  indicate  that  the  area  or  section  of  the  mine 
it  controls  is  not  large. 

In  all  my  experience  as  fireboss  I  have  never  found  a 
main  door  open  in  a  mine  and  do  not  think  this  would 
happen  if  the  fireboss  is  on  his  job.  Let  me  say  here 
that  a  good  fireboss  can  detect  trouble  very  soon  when 
making  his  rounds.  His  experience  enables  him  to  do 
this  naturally. 

Water-Gage  Reading  an  Index  op  the  Mine 

The  writer  of  letter  No.  11,  Coal  Age,  Dec.  11,  p.  896, 
claims  that  he  can  detect  an  open  door  by  the  reading 
of  the  water  gage.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  wrong;  as  long 
as  the  speed  of  the  fan  is  the  same,  the  water  gage  will 
be  the  same,  even  if  the  return  airway  was  walled  off. 

In  firebossing  our  practice  has  always  been  to  go  first 
to  the  fanhouse  and  register  our  names  and  time  of 
arrival.  We  then  gave  everything  a  "once  ever"  before 
going  into  the  mine.  My  section  consisted  of  roads 
breasts,  sheet-iron  breasts,  running  breasts  and  straight 
pitches.  I  had  3i  hr.  to  complete  my  rounds.  I  would 
fellow  the  air,  in  most  instances,  but  would  frequently 
use  a  shortcut,  traveling  against  the  air  to  save  time. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  firebossing  is  a  hard 
job  that  a  man  must  learn.  At  times,  the  fireboss  must 
carry  water  on  both  shoulders  if  he   is  to  please  the 
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foreman  and  satisfy  the  inspector.  In  other  words,  he 
must  be  a  diplomat. 

Beginning  life  in  the  mine,  first  as  a  breakerboy  and 
then  doorboy,  I  advanced  to  surveyor,  fireboss,  mine 
foreman  and  then  mining  engineer.  My  belief  is  that 
a  fireboss  employed  in  a  properly  organized  mine  need 
hardly  expect  to  encounter  the  trouble  mentioned  in  this 
discussion.  It  would  be  rare  indeed  to  find  a  door  set 
open  and  the  circulation  cut  off  from  a  section  of  the 
mine  a  fireboss  is  about  to  examine. 

Nanticoke,  Pa.  MINING  ENGINEER. 


Letter  No.  IS — I  was  much  interested  in  reading  the 
letter  of  R.  Z.  Virgin,  Coal  Age,  Nov.  6.  p.  759,  and 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  start  the 
examination  of  a  mine  on  the  return  end  of  a  section. 

Referring  to  the  plan  of  the  section  to  which  this 
inquiry-  relates,  let  me  suggest  that  the  fireboss,  on 
finding  the  door  standing  open  at  the  mouth  of  his 
section  and  the  curi-ent  short  circuited,  would  do  well 
to  leave  the  door  as  he  found  it,  until  he  has  examined 
one  or  two  rooms  to  ascertain  their  condition. 

Assuming  that  he  finds  gas  in  the  first  two  rooms 
as  stated  in  the  inquiry,  let  him  then  come  back  to 
the  entry  and  go  to  the  mouth  of  room  7,  where  the 
air  is  returning  from  the  faces  of  these  rooms.  At 
this  point  let  him  test  the  temperature  with  a  pocket 
thermometer.  Comparing  this  with  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  the  intake  end  of  his  section  would  tell 
him  if  there  is  any  fire  burning  in  that  section,  and 
he  can  then  close  the  door  with  safety. 

Of  course,  if  the  thermometer  shows  that  fire  is 
burning  in  the  section,  he  must  take  steps  to  put  it 
out  as  quickly  as  possible  without  disturbing  the  gas 
he  found  in  the  first  two  rooms  of  the  section. 

Rawdon,  Quebec,  Canada.  C.  McManiman. 

[The  discussion  "Finding  a  Mine  Door  Set  Open" 
will  close  with  Letter  No.  20,  now  on  hand. — Editor.] 


In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that 
dynamite  need  not  be  tamped,  except  to  exclude  the  air 
or  confine  the  explosive  in  the  hole.  It  is  true  that 
dynamite  laid  on  a  large  bolder  will  bi-eak  the  rock 
by  the  force  of  its  explosion  and  this  fact  has  sug- 
gested to  the  miner  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  tamp  a 
dynamite  charge  in  a  hole.  Whatever  is  said,  however, 
I  shall  continue  to  tamp  a  charge  of  dynamite,  having 
often  proved  to  miners  in  our  mine  that  with  a  mini- 
mum charge  well  tamped  it  is  possible  to  double  the 
effect  by  tamping  the  hole. 

In  charging  a  hole,  I  push  the  cartridge  gently  home, 
then  insert  a  small  plug  of  clay  and  push  that  down 
on  the  charge,  continuing  the  stemming  with  clay  or 
rock  dust,  tamping  lightly  at  first  and  then  harder, 
using  a  wooden  tamping  bar.  The  tamping  should 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  hole. 

The  full  tamping  of  a  dynamite  charge  should  be 
recommended  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
practice  of  miners  who  use  a  short  fuse,  light  and 
shove  it  into  the  hole  and  then  run  like  the  devil  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  practical  miner 
will  use  so  little  judgment.  GASTON  F.  LiBlEZ. 

Peru,  111. 


Tamping  Dynamite 

Letter  No.  1 — Referring  to  a  question  answered  in 
Coal  Age,  Dec.  25,  p.  941,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  tamp  a  charge  of  dynamite  owing 
to  the  detonation  of  this  explosive  being  instantaneous 
and  its  force  radiated  equally  in  every  direction,  permit 
me  to  say  that  this  does  not  agree  with  my  experience 
and  practice. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  when  employed  in  blasting 
and  using  dynamite  of  various  strength,  from  a  4  or 
5  per  cent  to  as  high  as  a  70  per  cent  dynamite,  my 
practice  was  to  tamp  each  charge  with  clay  or  sand 
slightly  moistened.  My  opinion  is  that  tamping  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
detonation. 

In  France,  it  was  our  custom  to  use  the  lower  per- 
centage of  the  glycerine  in  the  dynamite  when  working 
in  a  new  territory.  In  all  cases  the  holes  were  tamped 
with  the  moistened  drillings  made  into  little  sticks. 
We  had  a  little  book  of  rules  and,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, it  read:  "For  a  cartridge  of  100  grams  (31  oz.) 
only,  tamp  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  20  cm.  (7.8 
in.)  and,  for  each  additional  stick  add  10  cm.  (3.9  in.) 
more  of  tamping."  For  example,  a  charge  of  1  lb. 
f454  g. )  would  require  2  ft.  (61  cm.)  of  tamping. 
W3  were  instructed,  however,  to  tamp  the  charge  to 
the  mouth  of  the  hole. 


Entering  Mine  with  Open  Light 

Letter  No.  1 — In  reading  the  article  describing  the 
death,  from  blackdamp,  of  two  men  who  with  a  third 
entered  an  abandoned  slope  carrying  only  a  flashlight, 
I  was  surprised  to  think  that  the  leader  of  the  party, 
who  it  is  stated  was  a  practical  miner,  would  attempt  to 
enter  an  abandoned  place  without  a  good  safety  lamp. 

Believing  that  the  statements  made  in  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  article.  Coal  Age,  Dec.  11,  p.  886,  are 
misleading  in  respect  to  the  danger  to  be  encountered 
in  going  into  an  idle  or  an  abandoned  mine,  I  feel  that 
this  matter  should  be  discussed  thoroughly. 

The  writer  of  the  article  states,  "It  would  be  unjust 
to  criticize  too  severely  the  action  of  Mr.  Stott  and  Mr. 
Caldwell  (the  two  men  killed)  in  entering  the  slope 
without  an  open  lamp  for  detecting  the  nature  of  the 
air."  Again,  the  writer  states:  "In  entering  an  aban- 
doned slope  or  shaft  an  open  lamp  should  be  held  in 
advance  and  at  a  leve'  lower  than  the  head." 

To  my  mind,  it  is  most  important  to  correct  these 
statements  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  never  safe 
to  enter  an  abandoned  place  without  a  safety  lamp.'  The 
writer  of  the  article  probably  had  in  mind  only  the 
presence  of  blackdamp.  But  one  never  knows  but  that 
methane  or  marsh  gas  is  present  and  the  use  of  an  open 
light  in  such  a  case  would  be  dangerous.  Hence,  a  good 
type  of  safety  lamp  should  always  be  used  and  never 
an  "open  light." 

I  recall  an  instance  of  an  old  shaft  that  gave  off  large 
quantities  of  marsh  gas.  Gas  was  also  coming  from 
different  parts  of  the  field.  It  was  a  common  occurrence 
for  persons  crossing  the  field  and  throwing  a  match  to 
the  ground  after  lighting  a  pipe  or  cigar  to  see  the  gas 
ignite  and  bum. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  it  is  strange  to  what  an 
extent  men  of  practical  experience,  working  in  and  about 
mines,  are  subjected  to  danger  from  the  reckless  acts  of 
men  whose  experience  should  have  taught  them  better, 
or  from  the  ignorance  of  untrained  men  who  have  no 
practical  experience  in  mining. 

Nanticoke,  Pa.  MINING  Engineee. 
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INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Fan  Ventilation  in  Winter 

As  a  reader  of  Coal  Age,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
its  opinion  regaidir.g  a  condition  observed  in  our  mines 
this  year,  about  the  time  cold  weather  set  in.  The 
case  is  as  follows: 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  centrifugal  fan,  which 
is  producing  103,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute,  against 
a  water  gage  of  2.6  in.  This  was  the  common  result, 
under  normal  working  conditions  throughout  the  sum- 
mer season.  \Mien  the  cold  weather  set  in,  the  yield 
of  the  fan  suddenly  jumped  to  123,000  cu.ft.  per  min., 
while  the  water-gage  reading  fell  0.4  in. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  contrary  to  what 
would  naturally  be  expected  in  fan  ventilation.  In  the 
winter  season  when  the  fan  is  operating  on  cold  air, 
its  efficiency  is  undoubtedly  higher  and  its  yield  greater. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  increased  quantity  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  water-gage  read- 
ing, instead  of  the  gage  dropping  as  just  stated. 

Studying  over  the  matter,  I  concluded  that  the  circula- 
tion of  a  larger  air  volume  under  a  lower  water  gage 
could  only  be  due  to  some  change  having  taken  place 
,  in  the  mine;  and,  as  we  had  made  no  change  in  the 
I  air  splits,  I  was  led  to  e.xamine  more  closely  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  observed  phenomena.     In  this  mine 
there  are  about  seventy  entries.    Most  of  these  contain 
[  canvas  checks  or  curtains  for  deflecting  the  air  into 
the  rooms,  besides  brattices  for  conducting  the  current 
to  the  faces  of  headings. 

My  investigation  soon  revealed  the  fact  that,  in  the 

summertime,  these  canvas  checks  and  brattice  cloths 

I  were  so  saturated  with  water  absorbed  from  the  air 

[current  that  they  were  very  heavy  and  hung  almost 

[straight  from  the  bar  at  the  roof  down  to  the  floor, 

f  which  was  a  common  condition  throughout  the  summer. 

Now,  in  the  winter  season,  I  noticed  that  all  of  the 

canvas  was  very  dry  and,  as  a  result,  it  did  not  serve 

Lthe  same  pui'pose  as   in   the   summertime  when  wet. 

J  More  air  was  blowing  through  the  curtains  and  leaking 

[at  the  brattices,  although  measurements  taken  at  the 

I  lace  showed  that  there  was  still  sufficient  air  deflected 

into   the   rooms   and   circulating   at  the   head   of   the 

I  entries.     There  was  about  the  same  quantity  though 

a  less  proportion  of  air  sweeping  the  working  faces, 

!  owing  to  more   air  passing  through   the   drj'   canvas 

I  checks,  many  of  which  were  blown  or  lifted  slightly  by 

I  the  force  of  the  current. 

This  conclusion  appealed  to  me  as  the  condition  that 

made  it  jwssible  for  the  mine  to  pass  a  larger  quantity 

[of  air  under  a  reduced  water  gage.     However,  I  want 

to  ask  for  the  opinion  of  Coal  Age  and  others  who 

I  may  have  had  similar  experiences.  J.  Parker. 

Renton,  Pa. 


that  the  dr>'  coi:dition  of  the  air  checks  in  the  winter 
season,  as  compared  with  the  wet  condition  of  the  can- 
vas in  the  summertime,  was  the  cause  of  the  mine 
passing  more  air  under  a  lower  water  gage  in  winter 
than  in  summer  is  correct. 

The  summer  water  gage  of  2.6  in.  is  said  to  have 
dropped  0.4  in.,  making  the  winter  gage  2.2  in.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  power  on  the  air  indi- 
cated by  these  data  is  practically  the  same  in  winter 
as  in  summer,  which  confirms  the  rule  that,  for  the 
same  power  on  the  air,  the  quantity  of  air  in  circula- 
tion varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  or  water  gage; 
thus. 
Summer,  103,000(2.6  X  5.2)  =  1,394,620 /<.-/&.  per  min., 

or  42.26  hp. 
Winter,    123,000  (2.2  X  5.2)  =  1,407,120  ft.-lb.  per  min., 

or  42.64  kp. 


Wideninof  an  Airw 


av 


The  following  question  was  given  in  a  recent  exam- 
ination and  I  want  to  ask  help  in  its  solution: 

Given  two  airways,  each  6  x  8  ft.  in  section,  900  and  3600  ft. 
long  respectively.  What  win  be  the  required  width  of  the  longer 
airway  to  cause  each  to  pass  the  same  quantity  of  air  under 
the   same   pressure? 

Writing  the  formula  for  unit  pressure  in  terms  of  the 
airway  and  the  quantity  of  air  passing,  p  =  ks(f/a',  it  is 
plain  that,  the  pressure  and  quantity  being  the  same  in 
each  airway,  the  e.xpression  s/a^  has  the  same  value  for 
each  airway.     Thus,  calling  the  required  width  w, 

2  (6  +  8)  900  ^  2  (6  -  w)  3600 
48»  (6w)3 

Is  it  possible  to  solve  this  equation  and  find  the  value 
of  IV  directly?    If  so,  please  explain  how  it  is  done. 
Donora,  Pa.  Stxtoent. 


In  algebra  this  equation  has  the  form 
w'  —  a  w  ^b 
and  the  value  of  iv  is 


w  =  l^i&  4-  VihbY  -  (haY  +  fhh  -  VCib)-  -  (Ja)* 
The  first  step  is  to  simplify  the  equation  given  by 
"Student,"  and  find  the  values  of  J  a  and  *  b ;  thus,  by 
cancellation  and  transposition,  we  have 

1024 


w" 


a  /1024\ 


Therefore,  J  a  =  i(1024  -4-  7)  =  48.76;  and  i  6  = 
3(1024-^7)  =  438.86;  and  substituting  these  values 
in  the  formula  gives,  finally,  for  the  value  of  w. 


w  =  \438.86  -r  V  438.86-  -  48.763 


The  instance  cited  by  this  correspondent  is  interest- 
I  ing  in  the  practice  of  mine  ventilation.    His  conclusion 


\438.86  -  1   438.86'^  -  48.763 
w  =  f^438.86  +  276.91  +  f  438.86  -  276.91 
w  =  #;  715.77  +  #"161.95  =  8.95  +  5.45  =  14.4 /<• 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED      BY 

JAMES    T.    BEARD 


Miscellaneous  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request) 

Ques. — The  large  hand  on  the  anemometer  makes 
4 J  r.p.m.,  the  airway  is  6  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  wide; 
allowing  3  per  cent  for  friction,  what  would  be  the 
velocity  of  the  air  current  and  what  quantity  would 
there  be  passing  in  the  airway? 

Ans. — Each  revolution  of  the  large  hand  of  a  Biram 
anemometer  that  is  properly  calibrated  corresponds  to 
100  ft.  of  air-travel,  and  4 J  r.p.m.  would  indicate  an 
air-travel  of  450  ft.  per  min.  Then,  allowing  3  per 
cent  of  this  amount  for  loss  by  friction  would  make 
the  assumed  velocity  of  the  air  current  450  (100  -j-  3) 
-^  100  =  463.5  ft.  per  min. 

The  quantity  of  air  passing  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  sectional  area  of  the  airway,  in  square  feet,  by 
the  average  velocity  of  the  air  current,  in  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  The  sectional  area  of  this  airway  is  6 
X  12  =  72  sq.ft.  Then,  assuming  the  reading  of 
the  anemometer  has  been  properly  taken  and  represents 
an  average  velocity  for  the  entire  area  of  the  airway, 
the  quantity  of  air  passing  is  72  X  463.5  =  33.372 
cu.ft.  per  min. 

Ques. — State  fully,  how,  when  and  where  should  a 
mine  foreman  measure  the  air.  When  and  how  should 
he  make  reports  of  air  measurements  to  the  mine 
inspector. 

Ans. — The  air  is  measured  with  an  anemometer  that 
must  be  in  good  condition.  First,  a  place  is  selected 
in  the  airway  where  the  air  is  traveling  in  a  straight 
course  and  not  influenced  by  bends  or  unduly  obstructed 
by  jutting  timbers.  The  sectional  area  of  the  airway 
is  measured  at  this  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
a  fair  estim.ate  of  the  clear  sectional  area,  in  square 
feet.  This  being  done,  the  anemometer  is  exposed  to 
the  air  current  at  that  point,  for  exactly  one  minute, 
iioting  its  reading  before  and  after  exposure.  The 
instrument  must  be  held  at  arm's  length,  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  moved  from  point  to  point  in  the  air- 
way so  as  to  give  an  average  reading  of  the  velocity 
of  the  current.  The  difference  between  the  two  read- 
ings of  the  instrument  multiplied  by  the  sectional  area 
of  the  airway  will  give  the  quantity  of  air  passing,  in 
cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  Anthracite  Mine  Law  (Art.  10,  Sec.  15)  requires 
that  the  air  shall  be  measured  once  every  week,  at 
the  inlet  and  outlet  airways,  also  at  or  near  the  face 
of  each  gangway  and  at  the  nearest  cross-heading  to 
the  face  of  the  inside  and  outside  chamber  or  breast 
where  men  are  employed.  These  measurements  must 
be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

A  report  of  these  air  measurements  shall  be  sent 
to  the  inspector  before  the  twelfth  day  of  each  month, 
for  the  preceding  month,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  district. 
of  the  mine.    (Sec.  16.) 


It  is  the  further  duty  of  the  mine  foreman  to  see 
that  all  dangers  are  promptly  removed  and  that  no  one 
is  permitted  to  enter  any  places  until  they  are  made 
safe  for  work. 

Ques. — A  slope  14  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  high  has  been 
driven  for  a  distance  of  1,000  ft.  The  elevation  at 
the  top  of  the  slope  is  -|-742.3,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  -|-537.4  ft.  (a)  If  this  slope  is  allowed  to 
fill  with  water,  what  will  be  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
in  pounds  per  square  foot,  at  the  face?  (b)  What 
precaution  does  the  mine  law  require  to  be  taken  when 
driving  toward  abandoned  places  filled  with  water? 

Ans.— (a)  This  slope  has  a  fall  of  742.3  —  537.4  = 
204.9  ft.,  in  1,000  ft.,  which  is  the  pressure  head  when 
the  slope  has  been  allowed  to  fill  with  water.  Since 
the  pressure  due  to  1  ft.  head  of  water  is  0.434  lb. 
per  sq.in.,  the  pressure  per  square  foot  due  to  the 
actual  head  is  204.9  X  0.434  X  144  =  12,796  +  lb. 
per  sq.ft. 

(b)  Rule  15,  Art.  12,  of  the  Anthracite  Mine  Law 
of  Pennsylvania  requires  that  any  place  approaching 
a  dangerous  accumulation  of  water  shall  not  exceed 
12  ft.  in  width  and  at  least  one  borehole  shall  be 
kept  constantly  20  ft.  in  advance  near  the  center  of 
the  face,  together  with  sufficient  flank  boreholes  on 
each  side  of  the  heading. 


Correction 

Attention  has  kindly  been  drawn  to  a  misstatement 
in  the  answer  to  the  second  question  on  page  152  of 
the  issue,  Jan.  15,  1920.  Following  is  the  question 
and  the  correct  answer: 

Ques. — How  will  a  current  of  100,000  cu.ft.  of  air 

per  minute,  passing  in  the  main  air-course  of  a  mine, 

divide  between   the  following  three  splits: 

Split  A,     6x6ft.,  2,000  ft.  long; 

Split  B,     6x  6  ft.,  4,000ft.  long; 

Split  C,     6x6  ft.,  6,000  ft.  long. 

Find  the  quantity  of  air  that  will  pass  in  each  split, 
supposing  the  pressure  on  all  the  splits  to  be  the  same? 

Ans. — These  splits,  having  the  same  cross-section  and 
being  under  the  same  unit  pressure,  the  quantity  of 
air  passing  in  each  will  be  inversely  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  airway.  Since 
the  relative  lengths  of  the  splits  are  2,  4,  6,  the  calcula- 
tion is  as  follows: 

1  0  707 

>1,  -7|  =  0.707;  j-gjg  >:  100,000  =   43,780  cu.ft.  per  min. 

B,  —  =  0.500;  yq^  X  100,000  =    30,960  cu.ft.  per  min. 

C,  77=  =  0.408;  ^-^  X  100,000  =  25,260  cu.ft.  per  min. 


Totals 


1.615 


100,000  CM.  ft.  per  min. 
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New  Freight  Cars  Built  in 
November 

A  total  of  173  new  freight  cars  were 
constructed  in  railroad  shops  during  Novem- 
ber, according  to  a  summary  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Railroad  Administration.  They  in- 
cluded 151  box.  and  3  hopper  cars. 

Coal  Mining  in  Prussia 

According  to  the  Vossischc  Zcitung,  of 
Berlin,  which  was  translated  liy  the  Re- 
searcli  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  there  were  292  coal 
mines  in  operation  in  Prussia  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1919,  as  against  286 
mines  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
191S.  In  the  period  specified  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  declined  from  120,392,675  metric 
tons  to  81.186,135  tons.  The  shipments 
were  reduced  from  122,681,129  to  80,675,350 
metric  tons  while  the  number  of  workers 
not  including  the  prisoners  of  war,  had  in- 
creased from  5BG.102  to  648,861.  It  will 
be  seen  that  production  decreased  32.68 
per  cent  and  shipments  34.24  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  of  1919  there 
were  309  lignite  mines  in  operation  as 
against  307  in  1918.  Their  combined  pro- 
duction amounted  to  55.721.098  metric  tons, 
as  against  56.003,605  tons  in  1918,  and  the 
shipments  were  55,720,045  tons,  as  against 
56,007.929  tons  in  1918.  The  number  of 
workers,  not  including  prisoners  of  war, 
increased  from  56,858  to  99,799.  These 
figures  show  that  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1919,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1918.  production  decreased  14.28  and 
shipments  14.29  per  cent,  while  the  number 
of  miners  increased   4  2.941. 


American  Coal  for  Madeira 

Consul  "William  L.  Jenkins,  Funchal,  Ma- 
deira, on  Dec.  6,  1919,  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  the  first  ship- 
ment for  many  years  of  American  coal  to 
Madeira  arrived  here  in  the  latter  part  of 
November.  It  was  purchased  by  a  British 
shipping  and  coaling  company  and  trans- 
ported from  Baltimore  in  a  British  steamer. 
This  company  and  the  one  other  coaling 
company  now  operating  in  Madeira  supply 
coal  to  steamers  at  the  equivalent  of  from 
$26  to  $27  a  ton.  The  imports  of  Ameri- 
can coal  were  due  to  the  disturbed  mining 
conditions  in  England,  and  it  is  expected 
that  as  soon  as  the  situation  there  becomes 
more  normal  the  trade  will  fall  back  to  its 
long-established   channels. 

The  total  importations  of  coal  according 
to  customhouse  statistics  amounted  to  14  3.- 
228  tons  in  1913.  61,453  tons  in  1914,  and 
61,417  tons  in  1915.  By  far  the  largest  part 
was  supplied  to  ships.  Owing  to  the  mild 
climate  none  is  needed  for  heating  purposes, 
and  only  small  quantities  are  used  by  the 
few   factories  operating  here. 

There  were  formerly  three  British  coaling 
companies  and  are  German  here,  but  two  of 
the  British  are  now  consolidated  and  the 
German  company  has  been  closed  since 
Portugal  entered  the  war.  It  imported 
89.088  tons  in  1912.  and  74.786  tons  in  1913. 

Imports  of  Coal  into  Venice 

Consul  John  S.  Armstrong.  Jr..  Venice. 
Italy,  announced  that  the  direct  imports  of 
coal  into  Venice  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, as  shown  by  ships'  manifests,  amounted 
to  80.681  metric  tons,  of  which  47,484  tons 
came  from  the  United  States  and  33,197 
tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to 
a  report  published  in  the  Commerce  Re- 
ports. This  is  the  second  month  during  1919 
in  which  the  Imports  of  coal  fron;  the 
United  States  exceeded  the  quantity  re- 
ceived   from    the    United    Kingdom,    the    im- 


ports from  the  United  States  In  September 
having  been  20,470  metric  tons,  as  compared 
to  11.372  from  Great  Britain, 

The  nationality  of  vessels  bringing  coal 
to  this  port  In  October  may  be  Judged  from 
the  following  figures : 

Coal 
trans- 
ported. 
Nationality  of  vessels.         Number       Metric 

tons. 

British 11  60.234 

Interallied     2  9,896 

American    1  5,011 

Greek     1  5.54  0 

Total    15  80.681 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  imported  into 
Venice  from  all  .sources  during  the  10 
months  ended  October,  1919,  as  shown  by 
ships'  manifests  was  as  follows:  From 
United  Kingdom,  317,166  tons;  United 
States,  136,228  tons;  Dalmatia  and  Istria, 
26,089  tons;  Antwerp,  5,485  tons,  making 
a  total  of  484,968   tons. 

France  Grants  German  Coal 
to  Belgium 

The  Foreign  Trade  Department  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co..  of  New  York  City  has 
received  word  that  an  agreement  was 
concluded  in  Paris  between  M.  Loucheur. 
President  of  the  Commission  on  Repara- 
tions, and  the  Belgian  delegates  to  this 
Commission.  France  constnts  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  Belgium  a  monthly  quantity 
of  150.000  long  tons  of  German  coal,  of 
which  80,000  tons  will  be  for  blast  fur- 
naces, and  35,000  tons  for  gas  factories. 

See  Lower  Prices  for  Coal 
in  China 

Messrs.  Wheelock  &  Co.  report  that  in 
regard  to  Japanese  coal,  negotiations  for 
1920  contracts  have  not  yet  been  started, 
but  with  the  extremely  favorable  exchange 
they  expect  to  see  lower  prices  than  this 
year.  Fu  Shun  coal:  No  change.  Kaiping 
coal:  Very  little  new  business  has  been 
transacted,  although  arrivals  and  sales 
under  existing  contracts  have  been  well 
maintained.  'The  large  demand  for  coal  all 
over  the  East  has  tested  loading  facilities 
at  Chinwangtao  to  the  utmost,  and  coal  is 
now  sent  to  Dalny,  Tsingtao,  and  other 
ports  where  coal  was  previously  exported. 
The  northern  market  is  also  strengthened 
by  short  supplies  in  Japan. 

India  Produced  20,000,000 
Tons  in  1918 

An  abstract  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  British  India 
(Mr.  Adams)  was  given  in  an  issue  of 
Oct.      10.      supplying      particulars      of      the 


output  of  coal,  etc.,  In  India  In  1918.  which 
stales  that  there  was  an  Increase  of  over 
2  J  million  tons  In  the  output  of  coal  With 
the  exception  of  Assam  and  Hyderabail. 
where  the  output  decreased  by  about  7.0U0 
and  21,000  tons  respectively,  all  Indian 
provinces  shared  in  this  Increase.  Pit's 
mouth  value  increased  largely  everywhere, 
except  in  the  northwest  Frontier  Province, 
where  It  fell  from  ISs.  8d.  to  Ss.  4d.  (at 
Rs.l5  to  the  £)  per  ton.  but  as  the  output 
in  the  latter  province  was  only  240  tons  the 
figure  has  no  statistical  value.  In  the 
fields  of  Bengal  and  Bihar  and  Orissa  the 
rates  of  increase  were  respectively  Is.  3 Ad. 
and  8i'^ad.  per  ton.  The  following  table 
shows  the  output  of  coal  In  the  various 
provinces   In   1917   and   1918: 

191?  1918 

Province  Tons  Toiis 

Assam 301,480  294,484 

Baluchistan 40,785  43,125 

Bengal 4,631,571  5,302,295 

Bihar  and  Orissa 11,932,419  13.b79.080 

Central  India 198.407  199.975 

Central  Provinces 371.498  481.470 

Hyderabad 680.629  659,122 

Northwest     Frontier     Pro- 
vince   215  240 

Punjab 49.869  50,418 

Rajputana 6,045  11,334 

Total 18,212,918      20.721,543 

Exports  of  coal  fell  from  407.078  tons  in 
1917  to  74.335  tons  in  1918.  Imports  of 
coal,  coke,  etc.,  on  the  other  hand,  rose 
from   46.455   tons  to   67.441    tons. 

The  average  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed daily  in  the  coalfields  increased  by 
24.000,  or  more  than  14  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age output  per  person  employed  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  preceeding  year, 
viz..  103.30  tons,  as  against  108.88.  The 
total  number  of  fatal  accidents  was  212. 
corresponding  to  a  death  rate  of  1.11  per 
thousand. 

English  Production  Increased 

While  production  is  maintained  at  some- 
where about  the  same  higher  level  that  has 
been  recorded  since  the  middle  of  October, 
says  the  Iron  <C  Coal  Trades  Review,  and 
still  shows  a  tendency  to  rise,  distribution 
has  been  thrown  entirely  out  of  alignment 
by  the  arrangement  whereby  all  fuel  used 
for  household  and  domestic  purposes  Is  sub- 
ject to  an  allowance  of  10s.  per  ton.  If 
collieries  had  been  assured  they  would  b.; 
refunded,  whatever  amounts  were  deducted 
each  month,  it  would,  of  course,  have  made 
no  difference  in  distribution,  but  owing  to 
the  great  uncertainty  that  exists  at  present 
many  collieries  are  making  their  position 
as  secure  as  possible  by  sending  as  large  a 
tonnage  as  they  can  for  industrial  consump- 
tion. 

So  far  as  the  position  of  house  coals  is 
concerned,  many  merchants  are  hopelessly 
in  arrear  with  deliveries,  and  even  if  larger 
supplies  are  obtained  before  the  holidays  it 
will  be  impossible  for  them  to  deal  with  the 
orders    already    on    their    books. 


English  Exports  for  1918  and  1919  Compared 

.  Cargo ■  ' Bunker  ■ 

1918  1919                   1918  1919 

Tons  Tons                   Tons  Tons 

Bristol  Channel  ports 1.274.701  1,581,508  204,350  234,342 

Northwestern  ports 59,240  2,806  251,194  119,040 

Northeastern  ports 767,828  863,571                 94.165  144.131 

Humbcrports 133.144  46.151                53,783  21,743 

Other  ports  on  East  Coast 3.423  3,301                74.882  152,620 

Other  English  ports 50  201                10,855  36,535 

Ports  on  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland 57,303  189,388                22.916  29,866 

Ports  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland 120.276  58,550                28,008  57.250 

Irish  ports 12,800                    150 

Total  United  Kingdom 2,415.965  2,747,476             752.953  795,677 
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Foreign  Freight  Rates 


Rate 

Genoa,  Leghorn. .  $26.50 

Speiie/Savona 26.50 

Piraeus 28.50 

Trieete/Venice 31 .00 

.\Igiers 26.00 

Cadil/nilbao 23.50 

Barcelona 26  00 

Antwerp/Kotteniam 22.50 

Lisbon 22.50 

Gothenburg 24.00 

Marseilles 26  00 

.Stockhsim 26  00 

Hamburg 25  00 

Roueu 23.00 

Malmo 25.00 

Pernambuco 16.00 

Bahia 16.00 

Rio 17.00 

Santos 18.50 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 10.50 

Buenos  .\ires  or 1 6. 00 

La  Plata  or  \  17  <n 

Montevideo /  "'" 

Rosario 19.00 

Bahia  Blanca 17.50 

Havana 7.50 

Carienas  or  Sagus 9.00 

Cienfuegos 9.00 

Giabarien i 9.  50 

Gtiantanamo 9.50 

9.00 

Manianillo 9.50 

Bermuda 9.00 

Bermuda  p.  c.  and  dis.  free 

Kingston 9.50 

St.  Lucia 11.00 

Barbadoes 11.00 

Santiago |   ^  gg 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad I  K  00 

Curacao 10.50 

Free  p.  c.  Curacao 

Demcrara 1 3 .  00 

St.  Thomas 10.00 

Nitrate  Range 12  00 

.\ll  above  rates  gross  from  charter. 


Tons  of 
nisplacenient 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  800 

—  800 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  800 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  800 

—  500 

—  500 

—  1000 

—  600 

—  500 

—  1000 

—  750 

—  750 

—  1000 

—  600 

—  300 

—  500 

—  300 

—  300 

—  400 

—  300 

—  300 

—  400 

—  500 

—  500 

—  500 

—  400 

—  500 

—  500 

—  400 

—  500 


Need  of  Industrial  Coal  in 
Belgium 

The  reviving  industries  of  Bel^um  con- 
tinue to  be  greatly  embarrassed  by  lack  o£ 
fuel  supplie.s.  according  to  Trade  Com- 
misiiioner  C.  E.  Herring  at  Brussels.  Prac- 
tically no  foreign  coal  is  arriving  except 
the  shipments  from  Germany  stipulated 
by  the  Peace  Conference,  and  these  are 
said  to  be  irregular  and  insufficient.  Bel- 
gium is.  of  course,  a  large  producer  of 
coal,  but  much  of  it  is  unsuitable  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  Furthermore,  produc- 
tion of  the  Belgian  mines  is  hampered  on 
account  of  the  shorter  working  day  with 
the  greatly  increase<l  compensation  which 
has  become  general,  and  railway  coin- 
gestion. 

Coal  is  one  of  the  chief  products  relied 
upon  b.v  Belgium  to  diminish  its  adverse 
trade  balance,  and  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  exports  amounted  to 
2.'!3.58i).6H  francs.  Stipulated  deliveries 
of  Belgian  coal  are  now  being  made  to 
certain  foreign  countrie.".  Switzerland  re- 
ceiving 30,000  tons.  Holland  10.000.  Ru- 
mania, Argentina  and  Italv  50,000.  and 
France  320.000  tons  per  month.  These 
heavy  exports  of  course  occasion  a  short- 
age and  advance  the  price  In  the  domestic 
niarket.  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
1919  exports  of  coal  amounted  to  2,650,000 
fons-  while  September  exports  totaled 
320.000  tons.  In  1913  coal  exports  for  the 
first  eight  months  amounted  to  3.300,000 
tons. 


Foreign  Trade  Analyzed 

The  annual  report  of  Philip  B.  Kennedy, 
Director  of  the  Bureau , of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  issued  last  week,  ana- 
lyzes the  foreign  trade  situation,  and 
declares  that  the  excess  of  American  exports 
over  imports  has  grown  ojit  of  bounds.  The 
repiirt    states: 

There  is  no  question  about  the  demand 
for  American  goods  abroad,  and  Europe 
IS  still  experiencing  an  acute  shortage  of 
food,  raw  materials,  and  all  kinds  of  man- 
ufactured goods.  Lacking  imports  to  bal- 
ance our  exports,  the  pertinent  question  is 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  safely  take 
future  promises  to  pay.  Whatever  one's 
views  about  the  proper  nature  of  the  peace 
settlement,  all  may  readily  see  and  agree 
that  foreign  credit  arrangements  are  being 
delayed  awaiting  a  more  stabilized  con- 
dition. Unless  certain  reasonably  adequate 
credits  are  soon  made  to  foreign  countries, 
our  exports  iffey  be  expected  to  fall  off  on 
account    of    depreciated    foreign    exchange. 

American  export  firms  should  realize 
that  now  is  the  time  to  lay  foundations  for 
permanent  foreign  trade.  At  this  time, 
when  the  pulse  of  foreign  business  condi- 
tions is  uncertain  and  subject  to  rapid 
changes,  a  policy  must  be  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  most  recent  and  authentic  infor- 
mation. World  trade  adjustment  is  going 
on.  It  is  often  difficult,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish real  developments  from  unfounded 
rumors.  Many  ambitious  projects  have 
little  behind  them.  American  firms  should 
test  every  proposition  for  trade  development 
very  carefully. 

The  character  of  our  foreign  business 
to-day  will  determine  our  opportunities  of 
to-morrow.  If  American  exports  are  made 
to  assist  in  restoring  essential  production 
abroad  and  lead  to  sound  world  economic 
conditions,  the  resulting  security  will  en- 
able trade  to  then  go  ahead  with  confidence. 
The  United  States  is  at  present  the  world's 
principal  producer.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  we  face  the  general  question  of 
our  export  trade  in  a  farsighted  business 
manner.  We  have  a  big  stake  in  the  sta- 
bility of  world  economic  conditions.  Our 
future  as  an  exporting  nation  depends  to 
a  large  degree  upon  our  policy  in  the 
immediate   crisis. 

The  report  points  out  that  while  the 
United  States  -shipped  4,500.000  tons  less 
of  coal  in  1919  than  in  1918,  it  exported 
5.000,000  tons  more  of  wheat  and  cotton  and 
meat  and  miscellaneous  goods. 


Coal  in  Poland 

American  Consul  McBride  at  War.iaw. 
Poland,  has  transmitted  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  the  following  information 
concerning  the  needs  and  supplies  of  coal 
in  Poland  as  furnished  during  a  recent 
conference  at  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  of  that  country: 

The  Government  of  Poland  actually  re- 
quires at  the  present  time  considerably 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  month. 

In  detailing  the  coal  requirements  of  the 
country,  it  is  stated  that  the  railway  serv- 
ice needs  some  210,000  tons:  the  pro- 
visioning of  the  Army.  45,000  tons  ;  munic- 
ipal enterprises,  including  gas  works,  70.- 
000  tons:  operation  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, 40.000  tons ;  coal  industry.  45.000 
tons:  mines  and  foundries,  10.000  tons,  and 
salt  mines  and  refineries.  12,000  tons — -a 
total  of  432,000  tons  per  month  for  these 
purpo.ses  alone.  To  fulfill  the  needs  of 
other  industries,  about  375,000  tons  is  re- 
quired :  for  the  needs  of  private  consumers. 
305,000  tons,  and  for  compensatory  ex- 
portation   20,000    tons. 

The  Government  is  now  doing  all  in   its 


power  to  increase  the  production  of  the 
mines,  and  Its  afforts  have  been  successful 
to  a  large  extent,  thanks  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  laborers  and  to  the  inauguration  of 
a  more  intensive  system  of  exploitation, 
employing  three  instead  of  two  shifts  of 
workmen.  It  is  encourageing  to  note  that, 
owing  to  these  measures,  the  mines  of  the 
Dombrowa  coal  basin  are  now  producing 
fully  "5  per  cent  of  their  pre-war  output. 
Furthermore,  efforts  are  being  m.ade  to 
impress  upon  coal  consumers  the  necessity 
of  saving  that  fuel  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  sub.stitution  of  wood,  peat,  and  other 
combustibles,  which  till  recently  have  been 
little  used.  It  is  stated  that  the  reserve 
supply  of  wood  in  Poland  could  replace 
600,000  tons  of  coal,  but  the  present  diffi- 
culties in  railway  transportation  make  de- 
livery impossible.  In  addition,  there  is 
lignite,  of  which  not  more  than  15,000  tons 
per  month  is  mined  in  Poland. 


Britain  Raises  Railroad  Freight 
Rates 

.■\n  increase  in  British  railroad  freight 
rates,  effective  Jan.  15,  in  order  to  make  the 
roads  self-supporting,  is  announced  in  a 
cablegram  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  the  American  Embassy  at  London. 
Later  a  complete  revision  of  the  rates  will 
be  undertaken. 

The  new  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel 
schedule  provides  for  a  25  per  cent  in- 
crease in  and  a  flat  rate  addition. of  3d. 
per  ton  (irrespective  of  distance),  to  the 
existing  tolls,  rates,  charges,  subject  to  a 
minimum  addition  of  6d.  per  ton  and  a 
maximum   addition   of   2s.    per   ton. 


U.  S.  Coal  Strike  Stimulates 
Canada's  Mines 

Unofflcial,  though  reliable,  information 
received,  from  a  report  of  the  Weekly 
Digest  dated  Jan.  21,  in  Washington  from 
Canada  is  to  the  effect  that  fears  of  a  coal 
shortage  in  that  country  on  account  of  the 
American  coal  strike  has  given  a  great 
impetus  to  coal  production  in  its  coal 
areas.  -Arthur  V.  White,  consulting  en- 
gineer for  the  Dominion  Commission  of 
Conser\'ation,  is  in  British  Columbia  now 
investigating  conditions.  The  situation  at 
present  is  that  Britain  needs  her  own  coal. 
United  States  production  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely depended  upon,  and  Canada  must 
therefore  provide  the  necessary  fuel  for 
herself. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture coal  will  he  shipped  from  British  Co- 
lumbia mines  via  ship  to  Panama  to  the  At- 
lantic, and  thence  up  to  Montreal  and  for 
Eastern  manufacturing  and  domestic  con- 
sumption. It  is  felt  that  Uuited  States  coal 
producers,  even  could  one  be  assured  of 
steady  operation  of  the  mines,  will  prefer 
.shipping  to  Europe  and  reaping  somewhat 
larger  profits  in  comparison  to  the  prices 
paid  by  Canadian  interests. 


Belgian  State  Railways  Ask  Bids 
for  Coal  Cars 

A  cable  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  the  .\merican  consulate  at  Brussels, 
Belgium,  states  that  the  State  Railways 
of  Bilgium  have  opened  bids  for  15,000 
coal  cars  of  sheet  iron  construction  and 
having   20   tons  capacity. 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE,  BY  ARTICLES  AND  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


.\rticles  and  Countries  to  which  Exported 
Coal  and  coke: 
Coal— 
Anthracite,  tons 43q  359 


1918 
Quantity 


—  November  - 


Value 
2,938,196 


1919 
Quantity        Value 


1917 
Quantity       Value 


Eleven  Months  Ending  November 

1918  1919 

Quantity        Value        Quantity        Value 


320,719     2,828.372     4,822,003  27,604,821     4,143,529  27,060,359    4,097,989  33,642,750 


Bituminous,  tons. 

Erported  to— 

Italy 

Canndn 
P-i 


1,616,914     6,475.188       724,650     3,718,316  19,670,321  73,402,498  18,815.554  73,891,006  17,629.900  82,114,435 


Argentina 

Braiil 

Chile 

Truguay 

Other  countriee     , 


1,384,147 

3,188 

9,475 

99,679 

21.028 

1.168 

59,247 

25.335 

10,321 

3.326 


1,010,059 

12,752 

54,067 

604,223 

135,561 

7,634 

383,163 

182,346 

63,913 

21.470 


45,933 

336.641 

8.482 

8,932 

59,835 

10,345 

19.954 

24,699 


306,081 
1,347,532 

51,183 

50,269 
406,677 

76,113 
137.530 

56.291 


553.423  2.049.654 
14,935,035  51,977,302 
552,879  1,984.932 


159,189 
1,312,097 
374.246 
303,447 
631,121 


785.032 
5.845,545 
1,723,389 
1,568.123 
3.263,537 


17,653 
192,176 


120,853 
1,165,787 


49,564   289.572 
799,320  3.915,412 


9,994 
15,288,154 
498,129 
152,795 
1,330,678 
233,262 
178,899 
537,125 
284,241 
187.601 
94.676 


47,710 

53.845,125 

2.100.085 

707,358 

7,929,553 

1,363,963 

1,050,717 

3,340,867 

1,798,673 

1,136,363 

570,592 


1,621.955 

10.461,799 

55.797 

93.190 

913.921 

254,878 

483,389 

639,519 

89,392 

194,997 

2,821.063 


9.919.845 

39.179,969 

283.958 

517.713 

5.558,739 

1.563,338 

2,930,797 

3.771,250 

559,805 

1.279.705 

16.549,316 


Coke,  tons 


146,647  1,180.532    66.S73   540.234  1.093,534  7,322,858  1,413,886  11.086,397.   596.819  4.761. 4t) 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. 

<'iir  hliortiiK*'.  iiiii(l('i|Uiito  motive  power 
and  »"inliuri;oeK  rausf  niiiu's  to  optTUto 
about  (>iit*-l  liirtl  tiiiii'.  Wt'^U'rii  Katcwitys 
cliokt'il  with  liiiloalltMi  cttiil.  SidiiiKN  I'rom 
t'iiu-iiinali  t*»  Newport  -News  i-onKestetl. 
\\  li.v  einliar^o  exports  Willi  8o  iiiiicli  eoal 
uiiiiistriliiile«l'.'  Kanuwlia  protluetion  Olie- 
tliird  normal.  New  Kiver  mines  work  aboat 
one-half    lime. 

Production  was  cut  to  the  very  quick  in 
Kanawha  and  New  River  valleys  during 
the  week  ended  Jan.  17,  through  a  car 
shortage,  inadequate  motive  power  and 
embargoes,  a  suspension  of  operation  being 
forced  on  maitv  mines  served  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.  The  shortage  of 
cars  was  as  acute  as  it  has  been  at  any 
time  during  the  last  twelve  months  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  August 
when  railroad  shopmen  were  on  strike. 
While  the  first  day's  supply  was  nearly 
sufficient,  as  the  week  progressed,  the  sup- 
ply grew  worse,  dropping  to  70.  then  to 
60  and  finally  to  4  5  per  cent  on  the  seven- 
teenth. It  is  doubtful  if  any  mine  in  this 
section  was  operated  during  more  than  a 
third  of  the  week  .at   the  most. 

In  railroad  circles  it  was  said  that  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  prospect  of  im- 
mediate improvement.  Reports  indicate 
that  certain  'Western  gateways  are  literally 
choked  with  coal  loads  in  addition  to  the 
large  number  of  loads  which  were  being 
held  at  the  time  the  strike  ended  and 
which  are  still  being  held.  It  is  stated  by 
eye-witnesses,  that  sidings  all  the  way  from. 
Cincinnati  to  Newport  News  are  congested 
with  long  strings  of  coal  loads. 

Producers  generally  diagnose  that  con- 
dition as  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  car 
shortage  and  at  the  same  time  cannot 
understand  whv  the  Central  Coal  Commit- 
tee should  continue  to  embargo  export 
shipments,  when  there  is  so  much  coal  un- 
distributed ;  the  holding  of  so  much  coal 
in  reserve  only  making  it  necessary  to  em- 
bargo domestic  shipments  which  cannot  be 
moved  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of 
sidings.  Railroad  motive  power  is  prov- 
ing entirely  inadequate  in  this  section  and 
that  ha;?  further  contributed  to  the  conges- 
tion  on   many  lines. 

While  shipments  from  some  of  the 
regions  along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to 
Eastern  points  were  under  the  ban,  yet  gas 
coal  was  still  being  diverted  it  was  under- 
stood, this  contributing  to  the  generally 
chaotic  conditions  prevailing  at  the  pro- 
ducing  end    of   the    mining    industry. 

The  change  in  the  Kanawha  field,  during 
the  weekly  working  period  ended  Jan.  17. 
in  transportation  facilities  afforded,  was 
for  the  worse.  On  Monday  alone  was  the 
supply  of  empties  at  all  adequate.  During 
the  remaining  five  days  of  the  week  the 
supply  was  at  no  time  over  60  per  cent  and 
during  the  last  three  days  it  was  approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent.  Tender  such  conditions 
it  was  of  course  impossible  for  mines  to 
produce  even  half  their  normal  capacity 
owing  to  disorganization  of  working  forces. 
It  was  estimated  that  Kanawna  production 
was  onl.v  about  one-third  of  normal. 

Small  as  well  as  large  mines  were  af- 
fected. Some  of  the  largest  operations  on 
Cabin  Creek  suffered  from  the  shortage  and 
the  same  w-as  true  on  Coal  River.  The 
situation  with  reference  to  the  shipment  of 
coal  from  this  and  other  regions  is  growing 
deplorable.  In  putting  a  stop  to  export 
shipments  rolling  stock  is  forced  out  of  its 
natural  route  of  tr.avel  and  is  not  so  soon 
available    again    for    loading. 

An  embargo  shut  Kanawha  operators  off 
from  Eastern  business,  and  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  Toledo  gateway  was  so 
congested  that  it  was  impossible  to  ship 
coal  through  to  the  Northwest,  and  points 
in  that  part  of  the  country  were  em- 
bargoed. 

Production  in  the  New  River  field  was 
sliced  even  further  between  Jan.  12  and 
Jan.  17  with  empties  even  more  scarce  than 
they  had  been  during  the  previous  week. 
Taking  the  week  as  a  whole,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  mines  as  a  rule  were  in 


operation  more  than  half  the  time  ;  that 
of  course  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  opera- 
lions  in  many  instances. 

KITorts  made  by  operators  in  the  New 
River  and  other  smokeless  fields  during 
the  week,  to  have  the  restrictions  on  ex- 
ports removed  pioved  to  be  futile.  The 
Central  Coal  Committee  claimed  that  the 
coal  was  needed  in  domestic  markets, 
although  smokeless  producers  declare  that 
there  is  enough  coal  on  sidings  alone  to 
supply  the  country  until  the  first  of  April. 
With  export  restrictions  still  in  force.  It 
is  claimed  that  some  of  the  larger  export- 
ing agencies  have  not  so  far  been  able  to 
ship  any  coal  to  foreign  markets  during 
January  in  the  face  of  an  insistent  demand 
and   with  plenty  of  vessels  at  port. 

Operators  in  the  New  River  field  have 
taken  no  action  leading  to  the  restoration 
of  the  check-off.  so  far,  although  pressure 
has  been  brought  to  bear.  However,  the 
fact  that  the  check-off  has  not  been  re- 
stored, has  not  and  is  not  affecting  pro- 
duction, miners  as  a  general  rule  appear- 
ing to  be  indifferent  as  to  whether  the 
check-off  is  restored   or  not. 


Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Continued  ear  shortage  develops  into 
most  serious  ear  situation  in  history  ot 
Norfolk  *V  Western.  Export  restrictions 
reported  to  protect  domestic  markets.  Pro- 
duction in  the  tiulf  field  less  than  50  per 
cent;  Tug  Kiver  about  75  per  eent;  Poca- 
hontas situation  most  acute.  Remittances 
for  eoal   still   seriously   dela.ved. 

The  entire  southern  region  of  West  Vir- 
ginia was  so  seriously  affected  by  a  car 
shortage  during  the  last  half  of  the  week 
ended  Jan.  17,  that  it  is  estimated  that  the 
production  of  coal  was  limited  to  about 
20  per  cent  of  capacity,  and  on  Thursday 
only  847  cars  were  loaded  in  tlie  southern 
West  Virginia  fields.  With  full  man  pow- 
er available,  cars  in  the  various  fields  at 
the  outset  of  the  week  were  soon  exhaust- 
ed, and  when  they  were  gone  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  was  unable  to  furnish  addi- 
tional cars.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  stated 
that  the  road  just  mentioned  is  facing  one 
of  the  most  serious  car  shortages  in  the 
history  of  the  system,  and  no  means  have 
been  found  by  officials  of  the  road  of  cop- 
ing with  the  situation  which  has  arisen, 
officials  in  fact  being  extremely  pessimistic 
as  to  the  immediate  future. 

Producers  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  are  not  surprised  at  reports  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  coal  at  tidewater 
points  for  cargoes  and  that  as  a  result  of 
such  a  condition  vessels  are  accumulating. 
The  scarcity  of  coal  at  tidewater  is  at- 
tributed l)y  operators  to  the  continuance  of 
export  restrictions  and  to  the  car  shortage. 
Where  cars  are  available  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  secure  permission  to  export 
coal,  and  where  permits  have  been  issued 
cars  are  not  available,  so  that  between  the 
two.  export  shipmeitts  from  southern  West 
Virginia  have  been  at  a  minimum.  Opera- 
tors in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  in 
common  with  other  smokeless  producers, 
have  been  trying  to  have  the  export  regula- 
tions removed  but  have  been  met  with  the 
statement  that  restrictions  cannot  be  modi- 
fied owing  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  do- 
mestic markets. 

Remittances  for  coal  diverted  continue  to 
reach  Pocahontas  and  other  producers,  but 
settlement  is  still  being  delayed  in  many 
cases  and  operators  are  not  hopeful  of  be- 
ing able  to  secure  complete  settlement  until 
well  toward   the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Conditions  in  the  Winding  Gulf  field  went 
from  bad  to  worse  during  the  week  ending 
the  seventeenth,  cars  becoming  even  more 
scarce  than  was  true  during  the  previous 
week,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which 
was  that  mines  in  many  instances  were 
forced  to  mark  time  and  production  was 
less  than  half  of  capacity.  At  the  same 
time  export  restrictions  were  still  in  force 
and  that,  too,  served  to  demoralize  indus- 
trial  conditions.      Even   where   it   was   pos- 


Hil)le  to  load  coal,  motive  power  was  prov- 
ing to  he  totally  inadequate  for  the  move- 
ment of  coal  trains  with  any  degree  of 
liromplness  or  for  the  delivery  of  empties. 

During  the  wek  ended  Jan.  17  the  Tug 
Kiver  field  loaded  71,450  net  tons  which  Is 
only  about  75%  of  normal  under  a  full 
car  supply.  Many  mines  in  this  field  are 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  shortage  of 
cars,  some  of  these  mines  working  less 
than  half  the  time  during  the  ten  days 
ending  Jan.  21.  The  number  of  empty  cars 
received  from  the  west  has  been  extremely 
meager,  and  it  appears  that  the  Itailroad 
Administration  and  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion are  still  holding  unloaded  thousands 
of  cars  diverted  during  the  coal  strike.  It 
is  rumored  that  in  and  around  Chicago  9,000 
loads  were  still  being  held  up  imtl  Jan. 
17  at  least,  the  complaint  being  m.ade  that 
the  railroads  were  still  moving  Large  ton- 
nages from  union  coal  fields  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

While  there  had  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cars  furnished  the  Poca- 
hontas region  after  the  first  week  in  Janu- 
ary, the  transportation  situation  became 
most  serious  during  the  last  half  of  the 
week  ended  Jan.  17,  in  this  region.  On  the 
fifteenth  cars  were  so  scarce  tliat  the 
United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  largest 
producer  in  the  Pocahontas  region,  was 
compelled  to  stop  operations  for  the  day. 
It  was  estimated  that  production  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  inclusive  was 
only  20  per  cent  of  normal  as  a  result  of 
transportation  disabilities,  making  it  im- 
possible to  secure  a  production  much  In 
excess  of  th.at  for  the  holiday  week,  the 
lowest  of  the  year.  Of  course  the  limita- 
tions on  exports  are  responsible  in  p.art  for 
the  car  shortage  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  unload  and  return  cars  quickly. 


Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Ctu.van  field  loses  half  of  capacity  produc- 
tion due  solel.v  to  ear  shortage.  Cars  from 
the  West  have  to  be  cleaned  at  much  ex- 
pense. Logan  representative  spends  week 
in  Washington  tfi  secure  relief  from  car 
shortage.  Kmbargo  on  easthound  shipments 
lifted. 

Half  ot  the  capacity  production  of  the 
Guyan  district  was  lost,  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  17,  simply  because  of  a  car 
shortage.  The  shortage  w,as  much  more 
pronounced  even  than  during  the  preceding 
week,  rtmning  30,000  tons  higher,  bring- 
ing the  total  loss  fram  a  car  shortage  alone 
up  to  194,000  tons,  or  20,000  tons  in  excess 
of  the  output  of  the  field  for  the  week.  The 
total  output  was  only  174.000  tons,  a  loss 
of  8.000  tons  as  compared  with  the  previous 
week.  During  the  period  mentioned,  the 
daily  average  of  cars  furnished  was  only 
582.  At  the  outset  of  the  following  week, 
or  the  week  beginning  Jan.  19,  the  supply 
of  cars  was  onlj'  about  400  a  day.  In  short, 
on  Wednesday  the  twenty-first,  there  were 
only  a  little  over  400  cars  in  the  entire 
Guyan    field. 

Guyan  operators  were  Informed  that  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  relieve  the  acute 
car  shortage  by  giving  empty  cars  from  the 
West  right  of  way  over  e\erything  except 
perishable  freight,  even  to  the  extent  of 
embargoes  on  general  freight.  Such  cars 
as  were  coming  from  the  West,  however, 
were  exceedingly  dirty  and  that  of  course 
has  been  a  factor  in  retarding  loading  be- 
cause it  has  been  necessary  to  clean  such 
cars   ,at   considerable   expense. 

The  car  situation  has  become  so  bad,  the 
shortage  of  cars  is  so  chronic,  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Logan  operators  spent 
virtually  all  the  week,  ending  the  seven- 
teenth, in  Washington  in  an  eftoi^  to  se- 
cure some  relief,  and  also  to  prevent  further 
r-referential  car  supplies  for  mines  produc- 
ing railroad  fuel. 

Some  relief  was  experienced  in  the  dis- 
trict when  the  embargo  on  eastbound  ship- 
ments was  lifted,  but  Logan  producers  were 
still  greatly  limited  in  the  zones  into  which 
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they  can  ship.  Of  course  under  prevailing 
transportation  conditions,  it  has  been  next 
lo  impossible  for  Logan  shippers  to  lieep 
pace  with  contract  requirements  or  even  to 
thinlv  of  taking  on  mucli  new  Ijusines. 

llore  coal  was  liandled  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  system  as  a  whole,  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  17.  than  during  the  week  ended 
the  tenth,  the  increase  amounting  to  about 
27.000  tons  or  the  difference  between  54B,- 
700  tons  and  573.700  tons.  Losses  in  pro- 
duction were  sustained  In  three  large  dis- 
tricts. Gains  were  scored  in  two  of  the 
larger  districts  and  three  small  fields 


Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Slaii.v  Idle  mines  as  result  of  serious  ear 
sllortaee  in  nnrtlleni  West  Virginiu.  Dlrt.v 
cnrs  eause  liiueli  expense  and  loss  nt  lime. 
(Jeneral  iiulicimtiuii  over  rnlinK  of  Central 
Coal  Cumniittee  regarding  diverted  coal. 
Kmbargo  on  e.vports  curtails  supply  of  cars. 
Man.v  loads  on  sidings. 

The  car  shortage  was  again  experience<l 
to  a  very  material  extent  in  northern  West 
Virginia  regions,  particularly  during  the 
last  four  days  of  the  week  ended  Jan  17. 
While  the  supply  was  adequate  tor  the 
first  day's  loading  it  soon  underwent  a 
decrease  and  by  Thursday  there  had  been 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  cars  fur- 
nished in  the  Fairmont  and  other  northern 
West  Virginia  regions.  In  the  first  named 
region  on  Thursday,  for  instance,  only  756 
cars  were  furnished  as  against  1796  ordered 
and  as  an  inevitable  consequence  62  mines 
were  idle.  On  the  day  following  the  supply 
had  dropped  to  4S  per  cent,  and  by  Saturday 
the  supply  was  down  to  36  per  cent,  only 
532  cars  being  furnished  as  against  1511 
ordered.  On  the  Monongahela  R  R.  there 
was  only  a  28  per  cent  supply  on  the  seven- 
tef nth. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  throughout 
the  entire  northern  part  of  the  state.  With 
c.-irs  so  scarce  there  were  110  mines  on  the 
Monongah  division  alone  of  the  Baltimore 
«r  Ohio  idle  on  the  seventeenth,  production 
throughout  other  regions  in  West  Virginia 
being  also  limited  to  a  similar  extent.  Even 
Where  cars  were  furnished,  many  of  them 
were  so  dirty— covered  in  frequent  instances 
with  a  foot  or  more  of  frozen  slag  and 
cinder.s—that  loading  was  seriously  retarded 
w  hile  the  cars  were  being  cleaned.  Not  only 
was  much  time  lost  because  of  the  unclean 
condition  of  empties,    but   the  necessity  for 

cost  of  production:  it  cost  about  »7.00  per 

could  VTadld.'"^    "^"'"'^    "^^"■•'^    ''-P"^^ 
While   payments   from   the   railroads    for 
coal  diverted  during  the  strike  are  becom- 
ing more  numerous,  yet  in  nearly  every  in- 
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Hill  introduced  in  Kentucky  Legislature 
to  create  Miners'  Uxnmining  Koard  to  ex- 
amine persons  seekiii);  cmploymeni  as 
miners.  Similar  to  Pennsylvania  anllira- 
<  ite  provision.  K.\amjnntions  to  be  held  in 
Knglisli  language  and  be  of  a  practical 
Itnlure. 

J.  S.  Webb  recently  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  whose  object  it 
has  been  stated,  was  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about 
coal  mines  and  to  provide  for  the  exami- 
nation of  such  persons  in  order  that  only 
comjietent  miners  may  be  employed.  Fur- 
thermore a  board  of  examiners  is"  to  be  ere 
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was  directly  attributable  to  a  shortage  of 
cars,  the  loss  from  such  a  source  amouming 
to  70. 100  tons,  with  mine  disability  figur- 
ing in  the  loss  to  the  extent  of  11,160  tons 
or  about  five  per  cent.  ' 

During  the  same  period  of  1919  there 
was  an  output  of  147,000  tons.  However 
up  until  Jan.  17,  1920.  production  was  run- 
ning behind  that  of  1919  to  the  extent  of 
10.000  tons.  In  the  past  year,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  possible  production  of  northeast 
Kentucky  mines  has  been  increased  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent  through  devel- 
opment work  and  the  enlargement  of 
operations. 

The  present  car  stringency  operates 
seriously   to   the   disadvantage   of   northeast 

-  _-  .„  .„  ^„  „^  ^.^.      Kentucky    operators    inasmuch    as    there    is 

ated  to  hold  examinations  according  to  the      "•  strong  domestic  demand  and  an  unusually 

of  ir>»i., »,„.,.,  „o  .,,.   good  demand  for  byproduct  coals,  yet  pro- 

dfcers  find  it  next  to  impossible  either  to 
take  care  of  their  contract  obligations  or 
to  make  any  arrangements  to  accept  con- 
tract business  in  increasingly  large  quan- 
tities. Development  work  in  the  district 
during  the  last  year  has  made  it  possible 
to  utilize  more  man  power  and  such  addi- 
tional man  power  has  migrated  to  the  dis- 
trict ;  so  that  were  conditions  propitious, 
producers  of  this  district  would  be  in  quite 
an  advantageous  position  to  materially  aug- 
ment production  over  1918  and  1919.  The 
only  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
gradually  increasing  production  from  month 
to  month  is  an  adequate  car  supply,  as 
physical  conditions  are  conducive  to  large 
production. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  confiscate  coal 
for  railro.Td  use  and  to  give  mines  supplying 
railroad  fuel  the  preference,  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  has  askid  producers  to  provide  a 
supply  of  fuel  sufRcient  for  the  needs  of 
the  road  by  prorating  the  tonnage  to  be 
supplied  among  the  various  mines  in  the 
district. 

Exporting  agencies  have  been  negotiating 
for  a  large  tonnage  from  the  northeast 
Kentucky  field  during  recent  weeks,  ship- 
rnents  to  cover  a  period  of  five  years.  Nego- 
tiations have  not,  however,  been  closed, 
so   far.    for  such   contracts. 


stipulations  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Should  this  bill  become  law.  hereafter 
no  person  shall  be  employed  or  engaged  as 
a  miner  in  any  coal  mine  in  the  state,  with- 
out flr.st  having  obtained  a  certificate  of 
competency  from  the  Miners'  Examining 
Hoard  of  Kentucky — to  be  created  by  this 
bill.  Miners  now  employed  arc  to  be  en- 
titled to  certificates,  under  the  provision  of 
this  act.  without  being  required  to  pay  the 
fee  specified  for  men  seeking  employment 
m   the  mines  after  July   1.   1930 

After  July  1,  1930.  it  is  proposed  that 
all  men  seeking  employment  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Kentucky  shall  appear  before  the 
proper  board  and  answer  questions  preoar»d 
by  the  board  in  the  English  language  fupon 
satisfactory  examination  a  certificate  of 
competency  shall  be  issued  to  the  applicant 
provided  he  has  had  at  least  two  years' 
experience  as  a  coal  miner  previous  to  the 
time  of  his  examination.  It  is  provided 
however,  that  a  certified  miner  mav  have 
one  per.oon  working  with  him  and  under  his 
direction  as  an  apprentice  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  business  of  mining,  and 
becoming  qualified,  to  obtain  a  certificate 
m^ conformity   with   the   provisions   of   this 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Miners'  Exam- 
ining Board  shall  be  composed  of  three  men 
two  of  whom  shall  be  practical  coal  miners 
employed  in  the  mines  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment,  and  the  third  member  to  be 
a  coal  operator  doing  business  in  the  state. 
This  board  shall  hold  examinations  once  in 
each  calandar  month  in  each  county  of  the 
state  where  coal  mines  are  in  operation. 
Each  applicant  for  a  miner's  certificate  shall 
pay  a  fee  of  $2  to  the  board.  All  examina- 
tions are  specified  to  be  conducted  in  the 
English  language  and  shall  be  of  a  practi- 
cal nature,  and  in  each  case  an  applicant 
must  appear  in  person  before  the  board  and 
orally  answer  intelligently  and  correctly  at 
least  12  questions  pertaining  to  practical 
mining. 

No  person  shall  engage  as  a  miner  in  any 
coal     mine     of    Kentucky     without     having 


stance  the  railroads  are  refusing  (in  makine-  obtained  a  certificate  of  qualification,  nor 
settlement)  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  '*"^"  '^"^  Person,  firm  or  corporation  employ 
14  per  cent  increase  granted  miners    which      ^^  ^  miner  in  his,  their  or  its  mine  in  this 

fh„   „„ — t _...,...  .  _  state    any    per.son    who    does    not    hold    such 

certificate,  nor  shall  any  mine  foreman, 
overseer,  or  superintendent  permit  any  per- 
son to  be  employed  under  him  or  in  any  mine 
under  his  charge  as  a  miner  in  any  mine 
in  this  state,  except  as  provided,  who 
docs  not  hold  such  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion. Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who 
shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than"  $500 
or  shall  be  Imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  30  davs,  nor  to 
exceed  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

The  only  state  having  an  operative  I,aw 
similar  to  the  one  just  outlined  is  Penn- 
sylvania, applicable  onlv  to  the  anthracite 
coal  field  where  unusual  conditions  are  met 
with  In  mining.  It  is  stated  bv  a  party  con- 
versant with  Kentucky  affairs,  that  this 
bill  win  not  be  enacted  Into  law. 


the  operators  add  to  the  price  of  coal,  or 
for  the  difference  between  domestic  prices 
conR^ca^i  """^^^  '"  ^^"""^  ^°'"  export  coal 

„„9,h™'"Jr"'"^/"'''"  has  been  aroused  in 
Th I  ?.^  ^'IS'  Virginia  over  the  ruling  of 
e^^iS.^""^'"  ^i''"  Committee.  Even  though 
iZtl  7"-""P"«d  to,  tidewater  for  export  hid 
been  diverted  under  Governfnent  orders  for 
the  benefit  of  gas  companies  and  others 
K„L  •^-'"'O'^  price  would  not  be  allowed 
ll  "ucVZln  u'"  "="""'  ""'  "«  considered 
boit,  ThVo  '  'm  ''■*•"'  actually  loaded  on 
111     .     ~"'^    ruling    was    characterized    as 

thiren^Tv ''"'•''•"'"-^  '"  ^"'^^^  of  the  fact 
that  coal  for  export  h.as  been  shipped  only 


Is  allowed   fo"  siand"""""'   ""'"   '-°'"""»ee 
One  effect  of  the  order  debarring  further 


exports  of  gas  coal   and   other  bituminous 
coal,    has    been    to    materially 
supply    of 


.      curtail    the 
cars,    since    cars    cannot    be    re- 
turned    from     other    destinations    with     as 

u"Shir.'I,  V*"^*;'  *"  '■".""'  '^"•"'e  ^hen  coal 
i>,„^i?r-''  °^'>'  '"  "''"water  and  dumped 
«^^iT£,'*'-  ,  ^P'ya'ors  find  It  difficult  to 
.Uhl,  J'^l";  "fact,  why  exports  .should  be 
either  rc."trlcted  or  shut  off  when  side  tracks 
roads'""^"*    railroads   are    filled    with    coal 

Operators  of  Northern  West  Virginia 
predict  that  one  effect  of  the  increase  of 
75C.  a  ton  In  water  tran.»portatlon  rates 
from     tidewater    lo     New     England    points. 

.,  Z. '"  ''au.ie  a  material  Increase  In  all- 
rail  shipments.  All-rail  shipments  to  New 
HSiKland  points.  It  Is  alpo  predicted  will 
".  ?v  7"  '"  '"a''®  "=■'""»  '""'■'■  scarce  because 
or  the  longer  time  consumed  In  making  the 
round  trip. 


Ashlanrl.  Kv. 


Prodnedon  I5D  per  cent  of  cnpneltv  In 
nnrllieitst  Kentucky  Held.  Loss  prneticnily 
•Ine  (o  cnr  shnrlnee.  Strong  domestic  nnil 
bvppiHlnct  drmnnd.  Adcqnnle  cnr  supply 
"lone  stands  in  way  of  increasinc  proilnc- 
llon.  Chesapeake  *  Ohio  prorates  railroad 
fnel  among  nil  mines  of  (he  district.  Kx- 
port   ngencles   nellve   In   the   field. 

While  production  was  slightly  Improved 
In  the  northeastern  Kentuckv  field,  during 
the  week  ended  Jan.  17.  yet  it  was  still  far 
below  capacity,  only  135,990  tons  being 
produced  as  against  a  possible  production 
of  230.050  tons;  the  output,  therefore  was 
limited  to  59  per  cent  of  capacity.  That 
left  a  41  per  cent  loss,  of  which  33  per  cent 


PENNSYLVANIA 

AntliracUe 

Carbondale — The  Murrin  Coal  Co  ,  at  this 
place  plans  to  build  a  breaker,  the  con- 
tract having  been  awarded  to  the  George 
A.  Westcott  Co.,  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  for  $106,- 
000.  The  breaker  will  be  86  ft.  high  and 
have  a  ground  area  of  60  x  170  ft.  and  be 
clectrtcally  operated.  George  J^.  Westcott, 
of  Scranton  is  the  engineer  for  the  Murrin 
Company. 

Moeanaqna — The  West '  End  Coal  Co., 
operating  at  this  place,  in  Luzerne  County, 
during  1919  produced  virtually  500.000  tons 
of  anthracite  without  having  a  single  fatal- 
ity among  miners  or  laborers  at  the  working 
face.  Most  of  the  mining  is  done  on  a 
heavy  pitch,  which  makes  the  record  all  the 
more  noteworthy.  Superintendent  J.  W. 
Jones,  in  a  letter  which  went  to  each  em- 
ploye, congratulated  the  men  on  the  record 
made  and  urged  each  employe  to  continue 
"safety   first"    as  the   motto   for   this   year. 

Pottsville — PIre  at  the  Wadesville  colliery, 
one  of  the  Important  operations  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
v.as  discovered  to  be  still  raging  recently 
after  a  week's  fighting  against  the  fiames. 
The  fire  is  in  the  south  basin  with  m.any 
important  lower  workings,  and  to  flood  It 
would  entail  great  damage  to  other  parts 
of  the  mine.  Energetic  steps  have  been 
taken  to  shut  off  all  air  from  the  fiames, 
and  it  is  believed  the  gases  thro%vn  off  by 
the  fire  will  effectually  smother  the  blaze. 
Were  the  mine  flooded,  the  greater  part  of 
the  900  employees  would  be  thrown  out  of 
work   for  months. 

Haileton  —  Coal  mining  was  ham- 
pered in  this  region  during  the  week 
I  nded  the  seventeenth  by  extremely  cold 
.and  snowy  weather.  Collieries  havins 
long  overland  hauls  were  compelled  to  shut 
down  for  a  day  or  more.  One  colliery,  how- 
ever, the  Lattlmer.  No.  5.  operation  of 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co..  Inc..  produced  a 
record  tonnage  on  the  coldest  day.  dump- 
ing 805  tons  of  coal  on  the  breaker  and 
preparing  It  for  market  in  eight  hours. 

Electric  Installations  are  going  steadily 
on  among  the  various  comp.anles  .and  tho 
ermlng  summer  .should  be  a  big  one  In 
this  line  In  this  part  of  the  field. 

At  some  plants,  loose  flights  on  con- 
veyor lines  make  a  noise  which  can  be 
heard  above  all  other  colliery  sounds.  Old 
rubber    belting,    can    be    uijed    to    stop    this. 
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When  the  (llehts  are  put  on,  a  layer  of 
beltiiiK  is  placed  between  iho  tllghts  and 
il-e  tlieht  attachment,  maklnp  a  firm  job 
which  dots  not  allow  the  bolts  to  wear  loose 
ciuickly  and  prevents  the  noisy  rattllnK 
found  In  lines  where  this  method  is  not 
icUowcd. 

BltumlnoQS 

Waynesburir  —  Challon  W.  Waycoft,  of 
this  city,  has  purchased  several  tracts  of 
coal  in  "Perrv  Township.  Green  County,  for 
a  consideration  of  $13,733.17.  The  pur- 
chase was  made  from  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Grafton.  \V.  Va.  Two  tracts  in 
JffTerson  Township  recently  chanRod  hands. 
The  first  tract  was  sold  to  the  t:ieveland- 
Cliffs  Coal.  Co.  and  the  second  to  the 
Stelco  Coal  Co. 

ConnellsTille — The  following  ofllcers  were 
elected  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stock 
holders  of  the  Southern  Connellsville  Coke 
Co. :  Charles  Detwiler.  president ;  J.  Fred 
Kurtz  vice  president  :  J.  R.  Davidson, 
tieasurer  and  J.  L.  Schick,  secretary.  These 
men  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Schick),  W. 
D.  McGinnis  and  F.  E  Markell  compose  the 
board  of  directors.  The  company  recently 
spent  over  $30,000  in  improving  the  plant 
and  are  said  to  be  negotiating  for  another 
coal  tract. 

rniontown — Coal  property  in  the  Lower 
Connellsville  region  continues  to  change 
hands.  Deeds  recorded  here  show  the 
crmpletion  of  two  new  deals  with  an  ag- 
Bresrate  of  320  acres  for  $550,000.  The  Re- 
public Connellsville  Coke  Co..  by  its  presi- 
dent W.  H.  Clingerman.  sold  210.8  acres, 
in  Redstone  Township,  to  the  Connellsville 
Central  Coke  Co..  for  a  consideration  of 
$454,0ii0.  The  other  deal  was  in  Nicholson 
and  German  townships,  the  Consolidated 
Coke  Companv  selling  110  acres  to  J.  H. 
Hillman.  Jr.,  for  $99,000. 


WEST    VIRGINI.* 

Lofcan — Employees  of  the  Logan  Mining 
Co.  have  been  the  recipients  of  a  bonus 
from  the  company  in  the  shape  of  an  extra 
one-half  month's  pay.  the  bonus  having 
been  presented  to  the  employees  at  the  time 
they  were  the  guests  of  the  company  at  a 
banquet  held  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  17. 

Charleston — The  Cabin  Creek  Coal  Min- 
ing Association  was  organized  during  the 
week  ended  Jan.  J  7  at  a  meeting  of  about 
50  of  the  superintendents,  mine  foremen, 
fire  bosses  and  other  mine  officials  of  upper 
Cabin  Creek,  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  audi- 
torium at  Decota.  The  meeting  was  called 
by  District  Mine  Inspector  L.  B.  HoUiday 
who  addressed  the  assembled  officials  as 
did  V.  E.  Sullivan  another  district  inspector. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  hold 
frequent  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
mining  topics. 

Martins  Ferry — The  Are  in  the  Laughlin 
mine  near  here  is  practically  all  out.  except 
a  few  smoldering  spots,  and  the  work  of 
clearing  away  the  slate-falls  is  being  rapid- 
ly pushed.  It  Is  expected  it  will  be  possible 
to  resume  work  in  the  mine  in  the  near 
future.  Deputy  State  Mine  Inspector  Lot 
Jenkins,  of  this  district  and  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  fire-fighting  since  the  eve- 
ning of  its  discover>'.  has  been  on  the 
ground  practically  every  minute  since  and 
the  success  of  the  fighting  is  the  result 
largely  of  his  efforts.  Although  no  official 
statement  has  been  made  by  the  inspectors, 
the  belief  that  the  fire  was  of  incendiary 
origin  continues.  Local  firemen  who  were 
on  the  ground  at  the  start  of  the  fire  are 
firm  in  this  conviction. 

Fairmont — With  the  organization  of  the 
Fairmont  Mining  Institute,  here,  on  the 
night  of  Jan.  17.  an  important  forward 
step  was  taken  and  is  believed  that  one 
of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  will  be 
Improved  safety  methods  and  increased 
production  through  higher  efficiency.  The 
enrollment  at  the  organization  of  the  insti- 
tute Included  86  superintendents,  assistant 
superintendents,  mine  foremen  and  fire 
bosses  of  the  region. 

There  is  a  move  on  foot  to  ex- 
tend the  line  of  the  Morgantown  & 
■^.Tieeling  R.R..  now  operating  in  the  Scott's 
Run  mine  field  of  Monongahela  County, 
W.  Va..  between  Morgantown  and  Blacks- 
ville.  into  Fairmont  over  the  tracks  of  the 
Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Co.  from 
Mannington  to  Barrackville  and  thence  by 
tunnel  through  from  Barrackville.  Full 
plans  of  the  company  contemplate  a  shorter 
mute  to  Pittsburgh  and  a  shorter  route  to 
the  Lakes. 

Berkley — The  machine  shop  and  motor 
barn  of  the  Mead-ToUiver  Coal  Co.  at 
Killamcy.    W.    Va..    was   destroyed   by   fire 
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on  Jan.  12,  entailing  a  Ions  of  about 
$75.(100.  t>ne  of  the  serious  features  at- 
tending this  fire  was  the  deslruciion  of  six 
gathering  locomotives.  By  strenuous  efforts 
the  company  was  able  to  load  coal  the  day 
following  the  fire.  Immodlaiu  step.s  were 
taken  to  secure  locomotives  from  other 
points  and  by  the  twenli.ih  the  company 
was  able  to  produce  coal  on  a  scale  somewhat 
approaching  normal.  The  fire  at  the  Moad- 
Tolliver  plant  was  the  second  one  of  a 
similar  nature  in  the  Winding  Gulf  dis- 
trict within  a  period  of  90  days,  the 
Winding  Gulf  Colliery  Co.  having  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  $60,000  early  in  November 
when  the  large  machine  shop  and  othtjr 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fact 
that  the  two  fires  have  come  within  ao 
short  a  period  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
both  were  of  incendiary  origin. 

Berkele.v  Sprlnits — Diamond  drill  holes 
Just  completed,  says  A'etcs  of  Cumberland, 
ild.,  show  that  anthracite  coal  exists  In 
Morgan  County.  W.  Va.,  back  of  Cherry 
Run  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
in  considerable  quantities.  Nearly  30  years 
ago,  John  Staulter,  a  farmer,  sunk  a  shaft 
on  his  farm  and  mined  coal,  hoisting  It 
to  the  surface  by  a  windlass.  At  that  time 
the  discovery  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  recent  drilling  was  directed 
by  C.  P.  Cooke,  for  the  West  Virginia  An- 
thracite Coal  Syndicate,  which  is  financing 
(under  option)  the  operations.  Mr.  Cooke 
says  there  is  considerable  coal  on  the  prop- 
erty "The  question  whether  the  seams  will 
be  workable  commercially  depends  entirely 
upon  their  extent  and  condition,"  says 
Mr.  Cooke.  At  present  about  20  men  are 
at  work,  and  so  far  11  holes  have  been 
drilled  ;  it  is  expected  that  four  more  holes 
will  complete  the  proving  of  the  property 
and  that  they  will  be  complete  within  the 
next  month.  The  land,  which  is  optioned 
by  a  Buffalo  syndicate,  is  owned  by  a  Pitts- 
burgh bank.  The  present  work  is  the  first 
that  the  Buffalo  syndicate  has  attempted 
in  the  coal  field.  The  land  lies  within 
several  miles  of  Cherry  Run  and  is  mostly 
covered  with  timber.  John  M.  Rayburn,  a 
mining  engineer  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  in 
direct  charge  of  the  drilling.  The  property 
being  worked  now  was  formerly  owned  by 
James  M.  Guffey,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  set 
up  hoists  and  other  equipment,  but  failed 
before  he  could  complete  his  work.  The 
property  was  then  sold  under  chancery 
proceedings  and  most  of  it  was  bought  by 
the  Farmer's  National  Bank,  of  Pittsburgh, 
to  cover  some  of  its  loans  and  was  leased 
to  the  present  operators. 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland — The  Northeast  Kentucky  Coal 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  held  here 
on  Jan.  20,  largely  attended  by  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  district,  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  Charles  W. 
Connor,  manager  Elkhorn  &  Shelby  Creek 
(ioal  Co.,  Esco.  Ky. ;  first  vice  president. 
Garner  Fletcher,  manager  Elkhorn  Piney 
Coal  Mining  •  Co..  Huntington.  W.  Va.  ; 
second  vice  president,  Henry  Laviers,  man- 
ager North  East  Coal  Co.,  Paintsville.  Ky. ; 
treasurer.  N.  M.  White,  manager  Colonial 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Prestonburg.  Ky.  The 
beard  of  directors  consists  of  the  officers 
of  the  association  together  with  J.  G. 
Smythe.  manager  Elkhorn  division.  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co..  Jenkins :  J.  E.  Buck- 
ingham, president  Wells-Elkhorn  Coal  Co., 
Paintsville.  Kv.  :  A.  J.  Johnson,  manager 
Standard  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.  C.  M.  Roehrig 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

I^onisfille — S.  M.  Bennett  recently  intro- 
duced fhe  following  bill  in  the  Kentucky 
House  of  Representatives,  applicable  to  the 
mine  inspection  service:  "Hereafter  no 
person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  office  of 
assistant  inspector  of  mines  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, unless  and  until  such  person 
is  endorsed,  in  writing,  by  a  majority  of 
all  the  men  actually  engaged  in  mining  and 
loading  coal  or  other  mineral  in  the  inspec- 
tor's district  for  which  he  is  or  may  be 
appointed,  and  has  otherwise  complied  with 
all  the  requirements  and  conditions  now 
prescribed  by  law.  Whereas,  assistant  mine 
inspectors  are  soon  to  be  appointed  :  and, 
Wliereas,  heretofore  many  assistant  inspec- 
tors have  been  appointed,  some  of  whom 
are  now  ser^'ing.  who  were  and  are  antago- 
nistic to  the  best  interests  of  those  who  work 
inside  the  mines  ;  Therefore,  an  emergency 
is  declared  to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  take 
eflect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage  and  signature  by  the  governor. 
All  laws  and  p.-irts  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining.  It  is  stated  that  it  will  probably 
be  reported  to  the  House  shortly. 
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Monleoinrr)- — Constllutlonallty  of  the 
Htatf  law  Imposing  a  lax  of  3c.  per  ton  on 
Iron  ore  and  2c  p>r  ton  mi  coal  mlmd  In 
Alabama  was  upheld  on  Jan.  6  by  Juilgu 
William  Logan  Marlln  In  Montgomery  Cir- 
cuit Court  In  the  suit  brought  by  the  Re- 
public Iron  &  Sltel  Co.,  of  Jetfcrson  County. 
Assistant  Attorney  (Jeneral  Lawivnc- 
Brown,  aft.r  the  d-clslon  was  handed  down, 
said  tho  case  in  all  probability  would  be 
carried  to  the  United  Stati  s  Supreme  Court. 
The  slate  law  was  attacked  on  four  prin- 
cipal points;  that  It  is  discriminatory  In 
that  It  does  not  apply  to  coal  loaded  on 
wagons  at  mine  tipples ;  that  It  Is  a  tax 
on  property  not  assessed  in  connection  with 
the  ad  valorem  realty  tax.  but  upon  the 
product  derived  from  the  Land  ;  that  it  is 
not  based  upon  the  fluctuating  price  of  coal, 
but  upon  the  quantity  mined,  and  that  it  Is 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

INDIANA 

Bicknrll — The  American  No.  1  mine  here 
which  wa-s  sealed  Nov.  7.  becau.se  of  a  fire 
of  mysterious  origin  has  renewed  operations 
and  is  hoisting  coal.  The  mine  was  closed  Nov. 
1  by  the  strike  of  miner.s.  and  the  fire  a 
week  later  has  never  been  explained.  Bur- 
eau of  Mines  officials  and  ofllcers  of  the 
company  never  deemed  the  Are  out  and  the 
mine  safe  until  quite  recently.  Many  falls 
of  slate  block  the  entries  and  had  to  be 
removed.  This  mine  is  one  of  the  country's 
big  producers  ;  all  the  entries  will  be  oper- 
ated as  soon  as  they  can  be  cleared  of 
slate  falls.   It   is   said. 


irUNOIS 

Hnrtland — With  the  opening  of  a  new 
mine  near  Hartland.  the  French  Coal  Min- 
ing Co.  expects  to  be  able  to  materially 
increase  its  output.  Coal  from  the  No.  5 
Block  seam  is  being  worked  at  the  new 
mine.  The  company  is  under  the  manage- 
ment  of   R.    M.    French,    general    manager. 

Linton — Fire  at  the  North  Linton  mine. 
one  mile  north  of  the  city,  destroyed  the 
engine  room  and  machinery.  The  property 
is  owned  by  the  United  Fourth  Vein  Coal 
Co.,  which  estimates  the  loss  at  not  less 
than  $10,000.  The  fire  started  under  the 
high  speed  engine.  Machinery  may  be 
moved  from  Jasonville  to  replace  that  de- 
stroyed and  may  be  several  weeks  before 
the  mine  is  in  operation.  About  180  men 
are   enployed. 

Duquoin — Mining  conditions  In  this  dis- 
trict are  becoming  more  and  more  per- 
plexing as  the  car  shortage  grows  more 
acute.  The  mines  which  are  affected  the 
most  are  at  Duquoin,  Dowell,  Hallidayboro 
and  Desoto,  these  being  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  single  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
for  car  supply.  The  mines  in  Williamson, 
Franklin  and  Saline  counties  are  not  in  so 
bad  a  position  as  there  are  several  roads 
which  furnish  transportation  to  the  plants 
in  the  latter  section.  The  four  big  mines 
at  Duquoin.  the  Security,  Majestic,  Para- 
dise and  Kathleen  are  now  working  from 
three  to  five  days  a  week  with  no  better 
outlook  in  sight  within  the  next  two  months. 
Severe  weather  conditions  during  the  first 
part  of  the  month  has  greatly  increased 
the  difficulty  of  moving  the  cars. 

The  entire  properties  of  the  Soper  Coal 
Co.,  located  at  Cutler,  west  of  here,  was 
recentlv  sold  by  the  owners,  Gus  and  Dan 
Blair,  of  Murpliysboro,  to  a  group  of  Chic- 
ago and  St.  Louis  mining  men.  During 
the  past  year  the  mines  under  this  manage- 
ment have  been  increased  in  output  50  per 
cent  and  at  the  time  the  deal  was  made 
both  mines  were  running  at  capacity.  The 
deal  is  said  to  have  involved  a  consideration 
of  over  $80,000.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  owners  will  continue  to  operate  the 
mines.  The  output  of  the  mines  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  Wabash,  Chester  &  Western 
R  R.  a  short  line  connecting  with  the 
Illinois  Central  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  rail- 
roads. 

Considerable  Improvements  have  been 
made  and  are  still  being  made  at  the  two 
mines  at  Royalton.  12  miles  south  east  of 
here.  'The  north  mine  has  been  equipped 
with  a  new  steel  tipple,  several  larger 
boilers  and  other  machinery  which  will  in- 
crease the  output  25  per  cent,  while  at  the 
.'Oi-th  mine  new  electrical  machinery  is 
being  installed  and  many  new  miners' 
houses  are  being  built. 

Herrin — The  U.  M.  W.  of  this  place  are 
planning  to  invest  $150,000  In  a  new  build- 
ing. With  the  surplus  now  on  hand  and  a 
small  tax  on  each  member,  they  can  bulla 
without  going  Into  debt  it  Is  said. 
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The  Sunnyside  Mining  Co.  is  the  first 
mine  of  this  district  to  contest  the  Income 
tax  and  excess-proftts  tax.  J.  B.  Malone, 
an  income-tax  lawyer  from  Sprin&fleld, 
Ohio,  is  looking  after  the  legal  end ;  the  en- 
gineering features  are  handled  by  the  Arm 
of  Pfelffer  &  Mallams,  consulting  engineers 
with    headquarters    here. 

The  Hafer  mine,  between  here  and  Carter- 
vlUe  started  cleaning  up  falls  in  the  mine 
on  .Tan.  15.  The  tipple  and  most  of  the 
buildings  near  the  shaft  were  destroyed  by 
Are  last   summer. 

The  Pond  Creek  mine,  three  miles  north 
of  here,  was  sold  last  spring  to  the  Free- 
man Coal  Mining  Co.  The  mine  may  be 
a  small  producer  yet  it  is  now  one  of  the 
best.  The  Orient  mine,  a  few  miles  further 
north,  h.-is  the  world's  record  for  tons  of 
coal  hoisted  in  one  day,  but  on  the  basis 
of  tons  per  man,  this  mine  averages  33 
per  cent  more  than  the  Orient :  eight  tons 
a  day  for  every  man  underground  (includ- 
ing bosses)  is  corfimon.  One  reason  of  this 
high  efficiency  is  that  every  room  and  entry 
is  kept  on  sights.  For  years  ahead  the 
location  of  all  entries  and  lengths  of  all 
rooms  have  already  been  worked  out,  which 
leaves  the  bosses  free  to  keep  the  coal 
moving. 

COLOR.VDO 

Walseuburg — The  coal  mine  at  Rouse. 
one  of  the  properties  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.,  ten  miles  south  of  here,  has 
temporarily  ceased  operation  because  of 
tapping  an  underground  watercourse,  which 
flooded  the  workings.  The  miners,  100  in 
number,  are  now  working  in  the  Lester 
mine  near  by.  Although  the  Rouse  property 
produces  coal  of  a  fine  grade,  it  has  always 
been  difficult  t6  operate  because  of  water, 
according  to  company  officials.  It  is  not 
known  how  soon  the  mine  will  resume  pro- 
duction. 


Foreign  News 


Brufijiels,  Beleinm — The  U.  S.  Council  of 
National  Defense  states  that  it  is  announced 
from  Brussels  that  Belgium  is  contemplat- 
ing a  plan  of  centralizing  the  coal  output 
and  controlling  its  distribution  in  order  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  the  present  crisis. 
According  to  the  plan,  groups  would  be 
organized  in  each  province  for  every  branch 
of  industry.  These  groups  would  central- 
ize the  orders  which  would  be  forwarded 
to  a  special  organization  connected  with 
the  Ministry  of  Economic  .\ftairs.  This 
ministry  would  allocate  coal  among  pro- 
vincial groups  in  proportion  to  quantity 
available,  and  these  provincial  groups 
would    handle   distribution. 


Industrial  News 


Chirago.  III.  —  The  Louden  Coal  Mines 
Co.,  of  southern  Illinois  (Pinckneyvllle) 
has  Increased  its  capital  from  $100,000 
to  J500.000. 

WIUtesbuFK,  Ky. — The  Elkhorn  Hazard 
Coal  Co.  is  understood  to  be  arranging 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  coal 
tipple  at  its  properties  at  Sandlick,  Ky. 

BiBlraville.  Ps. — The  Hicks  Coal  Co.  Is 
opening  a  new  coal  mine  between  Apollo 
and  Avonmore  on  the  Armstrong  County 
side  of  the  Conemaugh  River,  opposite 
Truxall    station. 

Ilarmnri'llle.  Pa. — The  Consumers  Mining 
Co.  is  building  ,a  new  tipple  and  pumphouse 
In  connection  with  its  new  mining  develop- 
ment at  this  place.  The  company  Is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  LaBelle  Steel  Co. 

rharlcroi.  Pa. — .Tohn  R  Kuntz  and  others, 
of  Washington.  Pa.,  sold  the  Pittsburgh 
seam  und>T  three  tracts  of  land  to  S.  U. 
Ross,  of  Llbrarj-.  Piu  The  combined  acre- 
age Involved  In  the  deal  Is  481.17  and  the 
price  paid  was  JI6S,I09.50,  or  J350  an  acre. 

riiarlrfitun,  W.  V». — The  Old  Dominion 
Coal  Corp.  h.as  heen  Incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $100.nno  to  engage  in  coal  min- 
ing operations  in  the  Charleston  rlislrict. 
W.  R.  Zimmerman.  William  K.  Bridges, 
and  Harrison  B.  Smith  are  the  Incorpo- 
rators. 

MorKanlnwn,  W.  Va. — The  Producers 
Fuel  Po  r<-cently  organized  with  a  capital 
of  Jl.lO.OfiO  began  business  at  this  place  A. 
Q.  Davis  is  president  and  F.  Fl  Hc.aa 
general  manager  of  the  company.  Both  were 
formerly  connected  with  the  D^ivis  i  v,al  & 
Coke  Co. 


Croekett,  .Ark. — G.  W.  Wilkin.son  and 
associates  are  arranging  pl.ans  for  the  in- 
stallation of  machint'ry  and  equipment  for 
the  development  of  coal  properties  at 
Crockett  this  place.  Complete  equipment 
for  all  features  of  operation  will  be 
installed. 

New  I.e.vington,  Ohio — A  suit  involving 
$20,000,000  in  coal  lands  in  Perry,  Athens 
and  Hocking  counties,  Ohio,  is  being  tried 
here  in  Common  Pleas  Court.  The  Buckeye 
Co.al  &  Iron  Co.  Is  seeking  to  invalidate  a 
mortgage  given  the  Central  Union  Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 

New  Fhiladelphln,  Ohio — The  Macksburg 
Coal  Co.,  of  which  Dr.  S.  B.  McGuire  is 
president,  and  Mayor  Walter  H.  Scheu. 
Dover,  is  secretary,  is  planning  to  electrify 
the  mine  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  John  Snyder, 
New  Phil.adelphia,  is  interested.  The  com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  $100,000. 

Middlesboro,  Ky, — Rogan  Brothers  and 
the  Kentucky  Mine  Supply  Co.,  have  been 
merged  under  the  name,  Kentucky  Mine 
Supply  Co.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $200,- 
000.  The  incorporators  .are:  J.  M.  Rogan. 
H.  A.  McCamey,  J.  McCamey,  P.  T.  Colgan, 
C.   A.   Blackburn   and   R.   W.   Baker. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — The  American  Fuel 
Co.  with  the  principal  chief  operations  in 
Webster  and  Braxton  counties,  has  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  stock  $1,500,000 : 
incorporators.  H.  C.  Johnson,  John  E.  Bas- 
sett.  Randall  F.  Collins.  H.  S.  Glazier,  all 
of  Philadelphia  and  William  P.  Cubberllye, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — The  Harlan-Cumber- 
land Coal  Land  Co..  Inc.,  of  Northfork,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  incorporated  to  operate  in 
Harlan  County,  Ky. ;  capital  stock  $200,- 
000  ;  incorporators.  Harrv  Totz.  of  North- 
fork  ;  Abe  Foman,  of  Kimball,  W.  Va. :  M.  O. 
Litz.  J.  N.  Harman  and  B.  H.  Gray,  of 
Welch,  W.  Va. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — The  Nellis  Coal  Co. 
of  Charleston,  with  chief  operations  planned 
to  be  located  in  the  Peytona  district.  Boone 
County,  has  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000.  The  incorporators  are: 
C.  G.  Peters.  D.  W.  Dunbar,  L.  A.  Thorn- 
hill,  I.  L.  Duffield.  and  T.  K  Morobray, 
all  of  Charleston. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Birmingham  capital- 
ists are  said  to  have  gained  control  of  the 
Oak  Leaf  coal  mines,  one  mile  north  of 
Cordova,  and  to  have  already  begun  their 
development.  The  new  owners  are  said 
to  be  Walter  Moore  and  Charles  Rice. 
These  mines  have  been  operated  by  the 
Diamond  Coal  Co. 

Washington,  Pa. — The  Ontario  Gas  Coal 
Co.  will  erect  a  modern  steel  tipple  in  con- 
nection with  their  new  openation  at  Coke- 
burg,  southeast  of  here.  The  tipple  will  be 
complete  with  weigh  hopper.s,  Marcus 
screens,  and  refuse  disposal  macinery.  The 
contract  was  placed  with  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Co,  at  Chicago. 

Benton.  III. — About  15.000  acres  of  coal 
land  in  Hamilton  County.  111.,  have  been 
blocked  for  drilling  and  work  will  be 
started  within  the  next  30  days,  it  is  stated. 
The  land  is  owned  by  a  number  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  coiil  men  and  it  is  said  to  be 
their  intention  to  have  a  coal  mine  in  oper- 
ation within  the  next  year. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — For  $90,000  cash  the 
Westmoreland-Fayette  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of 
Greensburg.  Pa.,  has  taken  over  the  Pitts- 
burgh-Franklin Coal  Co.  In  Braxton  County. 
It  was  .announced  here  recently.  The  prop- 
erty includes  the  Knight  and  Hefner^ining 
plants  near  Gilmer  station,  both  or  which 
are    to    be    enlarged    and,  equipped    at    once. 

Williamson,  W.  Va. — John  Malta  and  as- 
sociates, recent  purchasers  of  the  Hlmler 
Coal  Co.  h.ave  organized  the  company  into 
what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Malta  Co-oper- 
ative Coal  Co..  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000.  The  following,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Malta  are  Incorporators:  Martin  Hlmler, 
K.  J.  Lang,  William  and  Claude  Clark,  all 
of  Hlmler. 

Brownsville,  Pa. — Homer  Sherrick,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Denbo  Coal 
Co.,  has  purchased  the  Brownsville  Engin- 
eering Co.  of  this  city.  The  consideration 
was  not  ,'innounced  but  the  company  Is  one 
of  the  largest  In  the  Monongaliela  Valley 
and  does  I'Xtenslve  mine  surveying  and  en- 
gineering work.  Mr.  .Sherrick  was  formerly 
Identified   with   Connellsviile. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — The  United  Hydro- 
carbon Co.  will  operate  in  Kanawha 
County,  this  being  a  new  concern  organized 
.shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  by 
Charleston  people,  for  the  most  part.  Those 
active  in  the  preliminary  organization  plans 
of  the  company  are :   Samuel   Butter,  J.   C. 


Blair.  Horace  Butter.  Alex  Clarke  and  Har- 
rison B.  Smith,  all  of  Charleston. 

Berkley,  W.  Va. — C.  H.  Mead,  a  Winding 
Gulf  operator  .and  interested  in  several 
large  operations,  has  organized  the  C.  H. 
Mead  Coal  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000. 
The  company  will  developi  a.  trbot  in 
Slab  Fork  district  of  R,.aleigh  CoUnty. 
.\ssociated  w'ith  Mr.  Mead  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  company  were;  J.  F.  Now- 
lin  and  R.  A.  Loucks  of  Beckley  ;  John  W. 
Smith,  Ingram  branch ;  W.  B.  Parks,  Kill- 
arney,   W.   Va. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. — Further  consideration 
was  given  by  the  Newberry  Coal  &  Land 
Co.  to  plans  looking  to  the  development 
of  holdings  in  Logan  County,  W.  Va.,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  company 
held  here  on  Jan.  17.  These  present  were, 
W.  A.  and  L.  M.  Newberry,  of  Bland,  Va. ; 
Wm.  E.  Perry,  and  W.  O.  Barnes,  of 
Tazewell,  Va.  ;  Judge  Samuel  \V.  Williams, 
of  Roanoke,  Va.  The  company  has  matured 
plans  to  begin  development  work  in  the 
near  future. 

Sassafras,  Ky. — The  Wisconsin  Coal  Corp.. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  is  airanging  plans  for  the 
installation  of  mining  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  the  development  of  a  total  of 
about  200  acres  of  coal  properties  in  the 
S.issafras  district,  to  have  a  capacity  of 
about  1.000  tons  daily.  The  company  recent- 
ly incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
with  A.  G.  Hill,  president,  and  M.  A.  Jacobs, 
secretary,  both  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  ;  J.  J. 
Bowling.  Lexington,  manager  and  consult- 
ing engineer. 

Chieaso.  III. — The  Sullivan  Machinery 
Co.,  of  this  place,  announces  the  following 
appointments:  Arthur  E.  Blackwood, 
formerly  manager  at  New  York  City,  to 
be  vice  president  in  charge  of  finance  and 
accounting ;  Howard  T.  Walsh,  vice  presi- 
dent, in  charge  of  sales  ;  Gilbert  K.  Wilson, 
assistant  secretary,  in  charge  of  cost  ac- 
counting ;  Nathaniel  H.  Blatchford,  Jr.,  as- 
sistant treasurer :  Emil  A.  Krevis.  general 
auditor ;  Frederick  W.  Copeland,  manager 
of  foreign   sales. 

Beckley,  W.  Va, — A  selling:  agency  is 
about  to  be  organized  in  this  city,  it  is 
learneed  from  reliable  sources  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $2,000,000.  this  new  selling 
organization  rejiresenting  a  consolidation  of 
existing  selling  companies.  According  to 
tentati\'e  plans  the  new  company  proposes 
to  acquire  its  own  lake  dock  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  a  large  lake  trade  and  at 
the  same  time  it  proposes  to  handle  coal 
for  export  and  bunkering.  It  is  also  stated 
that  it  will  handle  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2,000,000  tons  of  smokeless  coal  during 
1920. 

.Sntton,  W.  Va. — The  Westmoreland-Fay- 
ette Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  has 
completed  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  property  of  the  Pittsburgh-Franklin 
Coal  Co.,  located  in  Braxton  County.  W. 
Va.,  near  Gilmer  Station.  The  operation 
comprises  the  Heffer  anfl  Knight  mines, 
and  the  consideration  is  stated  to  be  about 
$90,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  new 
owner  is  arranging  for  extensive  improve- 
tnents  :it  the  plants,  including  the  instal- 
lation of  a  large  quantity  of  new  equipment, 
to  provide  for  increased  operations ;  the 
work  being  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000. 
E.    W.    llett    is   manager 

Newark,  N.  1. — The  Burnrite  Coal  Briq- 
uette Co.,  543  New  Jersey  Railroad  Ave., 
nianuf.acturer  of  coal  briquetts  under  a 
special  process,  has  preliminary  pl,ans  under 
way  for  the  construction  of  a  new  manu- 
facturing plant  at  Perth  .\ml)oy,  N.  J.  .\ 
site  of  waterfront  propert.v  aggregating 
about  15  acre*!  of  lan<l  has  heen  jicqiiired  in 
Perth  Ambo\-.  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  a 
r.-iinit  plant,  the  different  units  to  be  con- 
structed at  various  intervals.  The  factory, 
when  completed,  will  have  a  total  capacity 
of  about  500.000  tc)ns  of  material  a  year, 
and  the  new  works  will  be  known  as  Plant 
No.  2.     F.  M.  Grossman  is  general  manager. 

Sergent.  Ky. — The  properties  of  The 
Whitley  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.  at  this  pUace, 
consisting  of  a  modern,  electrically-equip- 
ped plant,  was  purchased  Jan.  17,  by  The 
Superior  Collier}-  Co.  with  otHcee  In  Detroit 
and  New  York — U.  S.  Morris,  a  leading  coal 
opcr.alor  of  the  Jackson  district  of  Ohio, 
closing  the  deal  which  has  been  pending  for 
some  time.  The  consideration,  known  to  be 
large,  w.as  not  announced.  Tho  new  pur- 
cha.sers  will  take  charge  of  the  plant  at  once. 
It  is  pl.anned  to  add  new  areas  to  the  prop- 
erty rights,  open  new  mines  and  m.ake  ex- 
tensions that  will  double  the  present  capac- 
ity of  SO  tons  dally.  They  will  open  the  No. 
4  se.am  which  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
Elkhorn   seam   in   this  section. 
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JVeekly  Review 

Production   Is  Large,  Bui  Many    Complaints    of  Car  Sliortayc  .Ire  Still  Heard.     No  Acute 
Suffering  Has  Occurred  Over  Any  Large  Area,  But  This  May  Not  Be  the  Case 

If  Cold  JVeather  Continues. 


THE  production  of  bituminous 
coal  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  17 
was  the  largest  for  any  one  week 
since  the  declaration  of  the  strike  on 
Nov.  1,  and  the  biggest  for  any  Janu- 
ary week  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
total  production  for  the  week  in  ques- 
tion is  estimated  at  11,655,000  net  tons. 
The  significant  fact  about  this  figure  is 
that  it  is  well  above  what  the  past  three 
years  have  shown  to  be  normal  require- 
ments. 

In  various  sections  complaints  are 
heard  of  a  more  or  less  severe  car 
shortage.  This  condition  is  apparently 
most  acute  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  with 
Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  as  close  sec- 
onds.    Only  in  the  West  and  South  is 


the  shortage  of  transportation  unfelt 
or  of  such  slight  proportions  as  to  be 
negligible.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  coal  cars,  scattered  far  afield  on 
account  of  the  recent  strike,  are  grad- 
ually being  returned  to  their  normal 
territories. 

The  railroads  are  still  commandeer- 
ing coal,  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
wholesalers  are  utterly  unable  to  get 
any  cars  through  to  destination  and 
are  thus  threatened  with  financial  ruin. 
Some  are  already  closing  shop. 

The  domestic  fuel  problem  is  acute 
in  some  localities  and  fuel  committees 
have  been  formed  to  insure  the  equit- 
able distribution  of  such  supplies  of 
coal  and  \YP0(1  as  are  available.    Little 


actual  suffering  is  as  yet  reported,  but 
it  is  feared  that  if  wholesale  comman- 
deering by  the  railroads  continues  on 
the  scale  that  it  has  been  and  still  is 
practiced  some  one  will  be  going  cold 
before  long,  unless  of  course  the  pres- 
ent weather  conditions  moderate  de- 
cidedly. 

The  coking  industry  is  not  running 
to  capacity  because  of  a  lack  of  cars. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  byproduct 
coking.  The  big  plants  near  Pitts- 
burgh are  short  of  coal  and  unless 
conditions  improve  materially  they  will 
be  in  hard  straits  before  long.  The 
beehive  region  also  is  handicapped  by 
a  scarcity  of  coke  cars  in  which  to  ship 
the  product. 


WEEKLY    PRODUCTION 

An  increase  of  185,000  tons  carried  the 
output  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  17  to  the  largest  total  attained 
In  any  week  since  the  strike.  Indeed  the 
production  was  the  largest  in  any  week  of 
January  during  the  past  three  years,  the 
period  over  which  the  Geological  Survey's 
records    of   weekly   production    extend. 

The  total  output  for  the  week  (includ- 
ing lignite  and  coal  made  into  coke)  is  es- 
timated at  11.650.000  net  tons.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  week  this  was  an  in- 
crease of  1.6  per  cent.  Compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  last  year  it  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  1.77^000  tons,  or 
nearly  18   per  cent. 

The  year  1920  thus  opens  with  produc- 
tion at  a  rate  well  above  that  of  either 
1917,  1918  or  1919.  The  total  output  since 
Jan.  1  now  amounts  to  27.925.000  tons,  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  more  than  4,000.- 
000  tons  attained  in  fourteen  and  a  third 
working  days. 

Shipments  of  anthracite,  during  the  week 
of  Jan.  17.  were  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  preceding  week.  34.996  cars 
as  compared  with  34.971.  The  total  output, 
including  consumption  for  mine  fuel  and 
sales  to  the  local  trade,  is  estimated  at 
1.797.000  net  tons.  Cumulative  production 
since  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  now 
amounts  to  72.758.000  tons,  a  decrease  of 
6.222.000  tons  when  compared  with  the 
year  before.' 

The  beehive  coke  market  continues  to  re- 
port an  active  demand,  attributable  in 
part  to  the  gradual  resumption  of  full- 
time  operation  in  the  steel  industry,  in  part 
to  the  depletion  of  the  reserves  held  by  con- 
sumers which  occurred  during  the  coal 
strike. 

The  strength  of  the  market  is  shown  by 
the  reported  willingness  of  blast  furnace 
operators  to  pay  the  extra  dollar  fixed  by 
the  government  price  on  72-hour  coke.  The 
demand,  however,  is  largely  counteracted 
by  a  shortage  of  coke  cars,  particularly  in 
the  Connellsville  region. 

Production  during  the  week  ended  Jan. 
17  is  e.?timated  at  435.000  tons,  an  increase 
*"*  8.000  tons  or  1.9  per  cent. 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


BOSTON 

Railroads  show  alarm  over  U^ht  receipts 
of  fuel.  Weather  conditions  most  uji- 
favorable.  <'ompurati\ely  liglit  inquiry 
from  commercial  users.  No  permits  for 
export  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Certain  piers  embargoed  because  of  harbor 
tu^  tie-up.  Hampton  Roads  situation 
serious.  Pressure  to  get  domestic  sizes 
continues.  Signs  of  renewed  demand  for 
steam    sizes. 

Bituminous — Certain  Xew  England  rail- 
roads are  in  a  near-panic  over  fuel  supply. 
Coal  has  been  confiscated  in  transit  all  the 
way  from  mines  to  destination,  in  most 
cases  regardless  of  where  or  how  the  cars 
are  consigned,  and  even  the  re-handling  fac- 
tors at  ports  like  Providence  have  had  so 
much  coal  commandeered  for  railroad  pur- 
poses recently  that  they  are  reluctant  to 
load   the  cars   furnished. 

The  Boston  &  .\Ibany  was  at  one  time 
thus  dependent  upon  the  arrival  of  steamers 
for  its  supply  beyond  a  few  days  and  doubt- 
less another  week  will  see  cars  taken  in 
transit  for  this  company's  requirements. 
The  Boston  &  Maine  RR..  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  comfortable  position  and  is 
releasing  water  coal  to  roads  farther  East. 

Another  hea\T  snow-fall  at  this  writing 
only  adds  to  the  uneasiness  felt  by  some 
of  the  smaller  steam  users.  Not  only  are 
the  railroads  having  difficulty  moving  the 
coal  offered  them  but  output  is  affected  and 
cars  at  this  end  are  slow  unloading.  By 
water  there  have  been  very  serious  inter- 
ruptions. Harbors  like  Salem.  Plymouth. 
Quincv  Bav.  and  others  are  ice-embargoed, 
and  Vinevard  Sound  as  well  as  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  have  been  practically  impas- 
sable for  several  days.  The  Delaware 
River  is  also  hard  to  navigate  because  of 
floating  Ice  and  unless  we  have  milder 
wvather  soon  there  will  be  cases  of  real 
distress  here  and   there   along  the  coast. 

In   the   face  of   all    these   adverse   condi- 


tions there  is  nothing  like  the  broad  mar- 
ket that  might  be  expected.  The  various 
industries  are  for  the  most  part  well  sup- 
plied and  current  inquiries  are  only  scat- 
tering. Shippers  are  able  to  make  spot 
sales  only  on  the  tlovernment  basis,  and 
for  this  reason  there  is  much  less  canvass- 
ing than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Certain  of  the  railroads  are  suffering  be- 
cause so  large  a  proportion  of  their  con- 
tract coal  is  at  prices  far  below  the  Gov- 
ernment figure,  even  with  wage  increase 
added.  How  this  will  be  adjusted  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  trade  con- 
ditions are  certainly  in  a  state  of  turmoiL 

It  is  understood  that  no  permits  are  now 
granted  for  export  via  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  piers.  Even  at  Hampton 
lioads  permits  for  exports  are  required 
and  no  bunker  coal  is  furnished  to  foreign 
bottoms  except  to  proceed  to  the  nearest 
foreign  port.  There  is  a  current  rumor 
that  coastwise  steamers  are  to  be  refused 
bunker  fuel  except  on  permit,  and  new 
complications  may  be  looked  for  in  another 
week  unless  there  is  notable  improvement 
in  conditions. 

The  exclusion  from  New  York  of  coal 
for  export  was  counted  upon  to  throw  an 
extra  volume  all-rail,  but  except  In  a  few 
instances  this  has  hardly  been  the  case. 
In  some  districts  shipments  were  on  a  30 
per  cent  blNis  and  on  this  hea\-y  inroads 
were  made  by  the  railroads.  The  trade  is 
beginning  to  get  anxious  for  some  decision 
by  the  commission  now  at  work  on  the  cost 
of   mining. 

.Anthracite — The  severe  weather  has  con- 
tinued the  steady  pressure  for  domestic 
sizes,  especially  for  stove  and  chestnut. 
The  retailers  in  the  cities  are  getting  re- 
fill orders  and  with  the  hard  delivery  con- 
ditions there  is  more  concern  over  supply 
for  the  next  60  days  than  would  appear  on 
the  surface.  At  the  s.ame  time,  there  are 
one  or  two  companies  who  seem  to  be  try- 
ing hard  to  make  spot  sales.  The  appar- 
ent contradiction  is  due  to  an  effort  by 
most  of  the  retail  dealers  to  confine  their 
purchases  to  those  shippers  who  succeeded 
in  giving  good  service  during  the  summer 
and    fall. 
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PHi1LjVDEI.PH1A  Despite  the  faCt  that  there  is  a  tendency 

NEW   YORK  rHtlLu\ut.i^fniu\  ^^  _^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  accumulate  there  has  been 

,.,.i.,„rif..  \ntlirnrlte      ileniiin<l      l.eavv.  Wintry      but  the  least  tendency  to  shade  retail  prices. 

season   for  l.iBb    pre.m..:..«   "V   ""."",.      wenM.er  ..,nt,.uit^r    Sn.,w   .  n.l  c^       lu.n.per      The    nearest    approach    to   price-cutting   de- 
sires apparent ly  over.  Mr-nK  "'"^"V',  ,   Ji,.  .k^      n/uv-ripH    Pea  situation  crows  oriti.al.  Kits      veloped   in   the  Sedgeley   Ave.   territory   this 

s^,^^:B^:^^d^^^  m^3£^^P^'^^  S™5E^^«2 

.  ..  -...—T,  i=  «ol,lnm  now  that  one  *''*'^'""'-  ■*"•""  **""'  '""  ""•  that  it  will  take  a  much  heavier  price  cut 
heirs  orexlTTLnree  P?em^^^^^  Anthracite— With  winter  weather,  of  the  than  that  to  interest  the  public  to  the 
for  DroniDt  shipnients  of  the  choice  pre-  most  pronounced  type  upon  the  city  the  extent  of  buying.  ,  „„„,,, „„„h 
imred  sizes  T  e  supply  is  catching  up  with  demand  tor  coal  is  stiU  heavT-  There  The  steam  coals  are  really  unchanged 
the  demand  and  dellcrs  are  being  offered  has  been  snow-fall  on  three  different  with  buckwheat,  as  usual,  the  leader  and 
more  free  coal  and  the  tendency  is  for  .i^ys,  always  conducive  to  active  buying,  due  to  the  slow  rail  movement  ••ecently 
ower  prices  However,  dealers  have  suf-  although  it  has  made  deliveries  more  dith-  there  has  been  something  of  urgency  con- 
flc  ent  lousiness  on  hand  to  t.ake  all  coal  ^  ^^^  t^e  retailers.  In  addition  for  the  nected  with  the  calls  for  this  size  Out- 
offering  up  to  and  including  the  75c.  first  time  this  year  the  weather  has  ham-  side  of  the  buckwheat  dema.nd  there  is  no 
preitiium.                                                          ,  pered  deliveries  from  the  mines,  as  for  two  particular   call   for   steam  sizes,   and   nee. 

Boat  deliveries  to  river  yards  have  been  ^           the    ice-storm     prevailed      which     is 

handicapped    this    week    because    of    a    tug  always  a  serious  drawback  to  the  operation  Bilununous— In  *"?«"»  coal  tradi    chiel 

"trike      Some   500   tugs  are   reported   to  be  j    trains.      As    a    result    the    dealers    are  interest  is  centered  around  the   inability  of 

out  of  commission  due  to  the  men  striking  °^am<Sing     for     Uta     popular     slizes-.s^ave  the  producers  to  get  sulhcient  cars  to  load^ 

for  an  increase  in  pay.     So  few  boats  can  ,  „u,_^and  getting  very  little,  especially  Reports    of    idleness    at    the    mines    axe 

he   towed   from   the   piers   that   it   has   been  ^^"tio   latter      The   companies   claim   to   be  common    and    some    operations    have    been 

found    necessary   to    place   an    embargo    on  "taking  good  consignments  into  the  city  of  cosed   from  two  to  three   days  each   week^ 

boats  reporting  for  loading.     Dealers"  yards  "Ifsifesbut    operating    conditions    have  Naturally    such    coal    as    is    coming    out    is 

on  the  average  are  about  half  stocked  but  g^'gn^'l^'i,   ?ecentlv    that   prompt   deliveries  being  applied  on  contract  business,  leaving 

coal   is   moving  out   somewhat   rapidly   and  '^eep   ^"^"I^fn  possible  nothing  at  all  for  the  spot  market.     At  this 

sSppl  es  are  urgently  needed.  .       ,  .     ^       .  The  detail  trade    s  greatly  upset  by  the  juncture,  the  line  trade  has  been  consider- 

The  best  demand   for  coal   in   this  tern-  „ubo's    persistent    demand    for    stove    and  ably   assisted   by    the   tide   embargo,    which 

tory  is  centering  on  stove.     This  is  a  great  P"?"",^,,   ?eallv     if   ail^thing    this    demand  has  released  quite  a  little  coal  to  be  applied 

favorite    and    the    supply    is    short.      Con-  fs"';io\^.\. '^^t^'^^i^'   ''"entered    on    chestnut  in  the  immediate  future.     This  has  partic- 

sumers    are    being    persuaded    to    take    ,>^fS  '^,one    a,  more  t^Tn  one  dealer  has  told  his  ularly  affected  the  coal  from  the  Fairmont 

?i^^.'^^^.^f^r.^iT^o^^      B^^^S^jSt^^rofZ^'^Jn^      Sieks^"Vi'tinrifr;^';ab?e"Ve"at{irtr 

T%,^!^"^^'^'^^'^^'^^     f  it^ClSSSlC^IJ^r  th^Xni^i^eir^lL^^^bll^'^a?!^ 

made  by  independents  at  slight  concessions,      drifting  into  the  same  class  ^  'th  pea  coal  ^^.j^,,^^^  supplies,  and  this  is  shown  by  fre- 

but  this  is  not  general.      Pea  coal  has  been      and    the   ^Jeajers    right    and    left    ha\e    sent  inquiries  of  consumers   who   wanting 

in  heavy  demand   for  steam  purposes.,  and      stop   orders  to  their   ^hiPPers  on   this   size.  «          assured  of  a  good  grade  of  coal  often 

has    been    well     bought.       Also    bituminous      Some  dealers  have  the  bin  rTOma^^  express  a  willingness  to  wait  several  weeks. 

consumers,   in  view  of  the  soft  coal  short-      this  size  conipletely  ""ed  anl  cla™  there  is  ^^y^  railroads  of  course  continue  to  require 

age.  are  good  buyers  of  this  size.                        but  the  slightest  demand   for  it   at   an.  ^    1^     production  for  motive 

The    stiam    sizes    are    holding    well,    but          Pea,  though,   is  the  real  troublemaker  in  ^^^p  ^"^"^^  °'  ""=  l^'"" 

there   is  no   shortage   of   them.      Buckwheat      this    market    and    the    retailers    are    almost  powei. 

No.    1    is    in    excellent    deniand,    such    de-     overwhelmed   with    it.    and    while    they    are  eoke— In  general  coke  is  affected  by  the 

mand   coming  about   through  weather   con-     moving  an  increasing  tonnage  of  it  from  the  ^^'^J^l^^'-^ngls  as  to  car  supply  and  son- 

ditions.      During  the  tug  strike  cargoes  of     yards,  the  influx  is  even  greater.     It  should  l^^lrsHnd   it   somewhat   ditiicu  t   to   place 

this  size  have  been  sold  at  small  premiums,      be  remembered  that  at  this   time   last  year  ^"^^rs   fo?  promXshipment       This    is   par- 

This    applies    only    to    the    better    Qualities.      all    of    the    big    operating    companies    were  "f^fj^^^'-rlfthrcaTwUh  furnace  coke.     There 

Rice  is  easy  but  is  holding  around  the  cir-      sending  a  heavy  tonnage  of  pea   into   their  jf  "'''^^fderaWrbvproduct    c^^     to    be   had 

cular    of    $2.75,    while    barley    is    being    of-      storage    yards,    but    instead    of    doing    that  l^.-'^^mS   Le   orig  nating   in    this   terri- 

fered   freely   and    is  selling  at   $1.25   up.             ,his  year  the  dealers'  yards  are  taking  the  {°^^"3''^,H';  Vq  the  fcarcitv  of  certain  an- 

Current  quotations  for  company  coals  pe^        ^^^^  ^f  the  company  storage  yards.  Jhracfte  s  zel  coke  of  liut  Size  is  moving  in 

gross  ton  at  the  mines  and  fo.b    tidewater     >"     ^                j^^t  year  the  demand  had  fallen  l^f^'^^'fu^^g      '^°'^^  °^  ""'  ^"=^  '^  "°""^  ' 

at  the  lower  ports  are  as  follows:                       off  on  all  sizes  and  dealers  had  held  their  tair  volume. 
Afino     Tiflewafer      orders  generally,  but  now  with  the  demand 

Mine     Tidewater              (0^^^  ^nd  nut  the  shippers  are  in  posi-  ratximorp 

Broken     $5.95           7.80          "ion    to    insist    that   the    retailers    take    pea  BALTI.MOBI. 

Egg     S.35  8.20  coal  with  those  sizes.     Some  of  the  retailers 

Stove                 8-60            *'^5                    a^isQ   insisting  on   customers   who    .vant  Prartically   complete   embarco   on  exports 

CheStnirt     6-70            8.55           chestnut    that    thev    take    a    proportion    of  hii.s    failed   to   throw   any   considerable   gov- 

Pea                 5.30            7.05          r>ea  with  it      Thev  "feel  that  as  the  operators  ernnient-price    coal    on    tlie    market    ho    far. 

Buckwheat    3.40            5.15          'P^f.^         j^jg  .^jth  them  it  is  only  fair  that  Banker    restrictions    ,l.,c       S«'^„.''"'--«  X 

Rice    2.75            4.50           Jhe  nublic  help  them  out  in  the  same  way.  ment    on    contracts    probably    beinB    made. 

Barley    2.|5            4.00           t^^,  ?t"  s  workFng  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Car   supply    again    dwindles    and   movement 

Boiler    2.50            4.25          ^^    j^^   believed    that   this   practice   wdl   grow  falls    off.      Anthracite   scarce. 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the  up-      from  this  time  forw.arcl  Bitununoos— While      the      Central      Coal 

pe?  ports   are   generally   5c.    higher  on   ac-          if   anything   the   problem   of  pea   coa^     s  .^^^^    ;„    Washington    announced    on 

count  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates.              the    uppermost    topic    in    the    trade    ana    ii  twentieth    a   furthc-   tightening   of   the 

,  anything  more  were  needed  to  jMn  adher  ^argo  on  export  rules  which  had  been 
Bituminous— The  bituminous  movement  g^ts  to  the  two-size  proposition,  the  present  .^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  j^^  g  ^^^  ^^5^  bas  almost 
at  tidewater  has  been  considerably  de-  crisis  in  pea  coal  has  done  tne  tricis.  vve  brought  to  an  end  the  issuance  of  permits 
layed  because  of  the  tug  strike  this  week,  j^^ow  of  some  dealer.'!  whose  stock  ol  pea  ^  s.^  territory,  there  is  no  considerable 
The  strike  is  not  so  complete  as  it  was  jg  go  heavy  that  they  have  actually  oor-  ^  f  government  price  coal  in  sight. 
some  two  months  ago,  hut  enough  tugs  are  rowed  money  to  carry  it.  ,.The  dealers  have  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  offerings  at  the  price,  it 
out  to  interfere  with  the  regular  move-  generally  come  to  the  belief  that  they  \viii  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  practically  all  of  un- 
ment  of  soft-coal  cargoes.  This  situation  ^ot  likely  meet  with  any  loss  on  whate\er  ^  ..jrable  grades  to  the  majority  of  con- 
has   created   a   bad   condition   at   the   piers                ^^        ^ay   carry   into   spring,    but    the  g„mers 

and   some  boats   that   have  already   waited      g^ief  objection  is  that  they  are  not  able  to  ^^    seeking   for   a   cause    it   must   be   re- 

their  turn  for  from  ten  'lays  to  two  weeks      ^^^.^  jj  now  and  turn   their  money  over.  membered   that   that   between   the   first   ex- 

for  cargoes,  face  the  probability  of  waiting          ,pbe   individual  shippers   are  experiencing  ^   resumption   clearance   on    Jan.    6    and 

that   much   longer  again.                                         a^  great  deal  of  trouble  in  moving  pea,   and  '           ,5     there    was     recorded     an     export 

There  la  a  healthy  demand  from  the  line      numerous  reports  are  that  they  are  oftenng  r„o  loading  at  Baltimore  alone  of  about 

trade  for  coal.     All-rail  contracts  are  being              ^^^^    company     prices    on,     thus     slz*  i.>5iioo   tons,   while  the  vessels   took  on   an 

favored    with    better    shipments,    but    there      ^^riother    Inducement    held    out    by    them    is  g^jjitional    25,000   tons  for  bunker  use.      At 

la   no   spot   coal    being   offered       Nothing    is                          shipment    of    the    more    desirable  prpsent  the  loadings  continue  heavy  on  the 

being  talked  of  regarding  contracts  for  the                 ^^,|,^   ^  proportion  of  pea   to  go  with  'existing  mass  of  permits  issued  before  the 

coming   year.      Not    unt  I    an    agreement    is                   While  egg  is  also  burdensome  to  the  ban   became  really  strict   and   the  few  per- 

reached  by  the  price  fixing  commission  will      !hem       vx  niie  igg                   ^^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^l„  b^in    necame  rea    y            ^nowed    since,    and 

the     subject     of     contracts     be     hroached^^       ns  .sting  on  getting  the  premium   price  for  IJ!   f  probably   run    for    a   couple    of   weeks 

S?hlppera    of    the    better    coals    to    tidewater      !"■.'""'%       rj^^    long   they    will    be    able   to  more    in    that   fashion,   as   permits    now    out 

are    able    'o    secure    the    full    premium    of      !,'l'%7g''*.      "question  TaT   for     shipments     of     several      hundred 

Jl  35  for  their  coals  going  into  the  bunker      ^'Jl'^'^h^  producing     Interests     there  fhoua.and    tons    on    export    and    bunker    ac- 

bu.slne.ss.       Many    shippers     are    after    this          ^"^"^f  k»/ feeling  that  the  present  sur-  count       It    must    also    be    remembered    that 

bualnesa,  and  those  with  loaded  boats  have      ^-f  m%<o  ''«'  'l,n""y^n„7he  deal^^^  the    government    a  lows    operators    to    ship 
rn.r,?'*'    '"    """=""'    '"'""^'"^    °'    '^""'     i:X°,'ts'?^?ve",^1moAr    They  lean  to  the     ^Sal  on' eTlS  contract.s'much  above  the 

^""N'^r'ecent  sales  have  been  recorded  below     ^'^il^'lortVat    with     the    extremely     heavy  Kov-nmen^    pri^    and    Uiere    la    P^^^^^^^ 

l!;i,eTt''th^'"p?e"^^ntT>?n^i'roTcer''tL',;-„a''drs     ^ ^^^'^^'P £^S^^J^;::i  ^  ^^   "^^    "^^    ^'"^    '"''"    '" 

of  bituminous  are:  Cvm.ake'any  sVze    ^"n'pea"  *^en";ome  o?  "{^^p-eVal^rlf' can  not  be  expected   .0  accept 

Min»  Pre-  f he     iKitePs    are    Inclined    in    this    direction  the   government  price,    after   paying   the   14 

''^'u"^  ^aTed  Slack     -1,  IffJrk^.hYt^V^Jeginnin^^^o'^t.V;  |.U.s'=^T;hl'reTnTci"an'ce='^o?  .  fe  •SJ^r^'ut: 

Central     Pennsylvania..  $2.95  »2.9S  $2.95     r"/,'^ '^i; ''.^VTlfe"  s 'o7  s?zi      W  ^  b-l'rexrsJ's''"  The^^e  Is"  talk  now    however,  of 

Wextem      Pennsylvania     2.35  2.60  2.S5      h*""^^/  .^^ardless    ot   size.       >  curtailing   the   amount    of   bunker   coal.      If 

Fairmont    (Oas) 250  2.75  2.25      >'P«'7'"''o"     a"°     and      t     wo""     certainly  th.'    present    government    pl.an    of    complete 

r.eorge-s    Creek,    Upper  "'''"'h,,''^^p%ere  due    aU   forecasts   wl  I  .shut   down  on  export  of  certain  lines  of  gas 

Cumberland             and  seem   that    ""f  ^i^o  ""<^'    »"   '"""  coals,  which  It  is  claimed  are  badly  needed 

Plertmont    Fields    ...      2.75  3.00  2.50     '"  in  the  dlsc.ird. 
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at  home  by  coilain  lightlnp  companies,  and 
a  vory  soarchiiiK  iiniuiry  before  iXTmits  are 
pivt-n*  on  olhtT  gas  coals  and  stoam  coals, 
is  ciirrit'd  out.  thi»  delivery  on  liiKli  con- 
tnu'ts  may  soon  heeome  burtiensome.  anil 
good  coals  be  thrown  on  the  t.ipon  market 
at   the  go\-ermnent    price. 

A  very  early  result  of  that  kind  In  being 
impeded,  however,  by  the  poor  run  of  car 
supply  On  the  division  which  intersects 
Baltimore  —  Monongahela,  Maryland  & 
ronnsylvaniiu  Connellsville  and  western 
Maryland — the  loadings  daily  have  dropix^l 
to  between  2.5011  and  2.fi00  cars,  as  agiiinst 
about  a  thousand  better  a  week  or  ten 
days  before.  The  car  supply  recently  h;\s 
only  been  running  between  -10  and  fiO  per 
cent  and  great  difflculty  has  been  experi- 
enced with  prompt  movement  because  of 
frozen  coal.  At  Curtis  Bay  here  the  dally 
reserve  has  improved,  however,  .and  at  this 
writing  the  su|)ply  there  is  between  l.dUO 
and  1.200  c;irs.  with  daily  dumpings  of 
between  125  to  250.  There  is  little  or  no 
export  coal  noted  at  Canton  pier. 

.\ntliraoite — Sleet  and  snow  have  been 
the  portion  of  this  section  for  some  days, 
and  the  receipts  of  anthracite  have  slowed 
up  to  a  great  extent.  This  drop  off  in  re- 
ceipts came  at  a  time  when  the  call  is 
steadily  incre;ising  for  the  winter  fill-in 
business.  Some  of  the  dealers  are  begin- 
ning to  apportion  coal  instead  of  filling 
orders  completely. 


Lake  Markets 
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Car  supplies  onl.v  slightly  increased. 
Loral  I'onsinners  object  to  export  sales.  By- 
product  coke    oveus    very   short   of   coal. 

Car  supplies  at  mines  have  increased  only 
slightly,  and  are  still  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  retiulrements.  The  condition  is  all 
the  more  disturbing  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  weather  has  been  re'atively  favor- 
able, so  that  there  are  chances  of  a  great 
decrease  in  available  transportation  at  any 
time  when  a  spell  of  really  bad  winter 
weather    occurs. 

Consumers  of  coal,  and  particularly  the 
steel  mills,  object  to  the  e.xtra  price  al- 
lowed to  be  charged  for  export  coal,  assert- 
ing that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  going 
for  export,  on  account  of  the  price,  which 
otherwise  would  be  offered  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. The  attitude  of  the  steel  mills  is  that 
they  are  losing  this  quantity  of  coal,  by 
reason  of  the  regulations,  although  they 
are  not  particularly  critical  of  the  coal 
operaors  for  selling  their  coal  in  the  better 
market. 

On  the  whole  the  coal  supplies  to  the 
ordinary  line  trade  are  not  far  from  ade- 
quate, but  consumers  have  to  run  from 
hand  to  mouth  when  in  winter  they  much 
prefer  to  have  some  reserves.  Supplies  to 
the  b>'product  coke  ovens,  while  they  have 
been  increasing  somewhat  of  late,  are  still 
far  below  requirements,  which  are  in- 
creased now  that  there  are  more  favorable 
labor  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry, and  practically  all  the  blast  fur- 
naces could  operate,  if  they  were  supplied 
with  coke. 

Very  little  coal  is  moving  in  the  open 
market,  but  there  are  occasional  transac- 
tions, and  at  Government  limits:  Slack, 
f2.1(»:  mine-run.  $2.35;  screened.  $2.60.  per 
net  ton  at  mine.  Pittsburgh  district,  with  a 
15c.  brokerage  allowance  in  some  instances, 
paid  by  the  consumer. 


BrFF.'il.O 

Continual  complaint  of  coal  confiscation. 
Some  jobbers  giving  up  business  til!  it  is 
over,  as  the.v  can  get  nothing  to  destina- 
tion. Car  shortage  increases.  Big  con- 
sumption  of  anthracite. 

Bituminous — There  is  still  nothing-  to  be 
heard  in  the  shipping  ofllces  but  complaints 
of  the  taking  of  the  cars  in  transit  bv  the 
rallroatls  for  their  own  use.  Some  ship- 
pers are  so  exasperated  over  the  state  of 
things  that  they  are  sending  in  few  or  no 
orders,  for  they  say  it  queers  their  trade 
lo  announce  to  customers  that  there  is 
coal  on  the  way  for  them  and  then  receive 
a  notice  that  it  has  been  taken  for  railroad 
tSf  ''"'"''ni  the  fact  that  everv  jobber  in 
this  trade  is  making  the  same  complaint  it 
appears  that  either  cars  are  growing 
scarce  fast  or  the  roads  are  laving  in 
stocks  of  coal. 

.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  car  supply  is  grow- 
ing smaller  every  weelT  All  branches  of 
Dusiness  agree  as  to  «hat.  There  were 
wante<i  at  the  beginning  of  this  week  more 


than  2,000  grain  cars  here  for  senhonrd 
s.rvlcc.  but  only  about  50  were  to  b<^  had. 
Coal  cars  ari'  not  as  scarce  a.s  that,  but 
they  are  so  .scarce  that  the  roads  are  cut- 
ting each  other  out  of  them  when  It  cornea 
convenient.  A  large  number  of  cars  are  at 
the  Rridgeburg  station  across  the  river  In 
Canada,  waiting  to  be  taken  to  thi-  mines, 
but  as  they  are  to  bo  loaded  with  rail  coal 
an<l  returned  the  roads  on  this  side  refuse 
to  take  thi-m. 

It  is  time  that  some  .sort  of  authority  Is 
exercised  over  the  trallic.  such  as  will  In- 
sist on  a  more  uniform  distrlbuilon  of  the 
coal.  Otherwise  the  private  consumirs  will 
soon  be  out  of  coal  and  the  roads  will 
havo  a  surr)lus.  It  Is  a  fact  that  all  sorts 
of  consumers  have  used  a  much  larger 
amount  of  coal  this  winter  than  ever 
before,  for  tho  weather  has  averagi-d  cold- 
er than  that  of  two  years  ago.  which  was 
a  record  breaker.  Wo  are  in  lino  for  a  let- 
up next  month,  though.  It  lame  on  Feb. 
0  two  years  ago,  after  which  the  season 
was  mild.  Spite  of  apparent  needs  the  de- 
mand for  coal  is  still  moderate. 

Anthrncite — The  consumption  of  coal  in 
this  territory  was  never  so  great  as  during 
this  winter.  The  cold  wH-.-ither  si't  in  a 
week  or  more  before  the  end  of  November 
and  it  has  been  below  freezing  except  of 
now  and  then  part  of  a  day  over  since  and 
often  close  to  zero.  For  that  reason  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  mines  to  keep  up 
with  tho  consumplion  and  the  city  distri- 
bution shows  it.  While  the  shippers  are 
not  running  much  behind  the  retailers  are 
complaining  and  a  short  time  will  .see  the 
consumers  again  teasing  for  coal,  as  they 
did  when  it  was  the  popular  idea  that 
there  was  not  enough  to  go  around.  At 
the  same  time  a  return  of  soft  weather 
with  sun  or  rain  would  entirely  change  the 
state  of  the  demand.  Consumers  are  of 
the  idea  that  coal  is  too  high  and  they  will 
not  buy  more  than  they  neetl  unless  they 
fear   that   the  supply   will    run    down. 

A  return  of  mild  days  next  month,  as  is 
expected,  is  sure  to  cut  down  tho  anthra- 
cite demand  materially.  The  independent 
operators  and  jobbers  are  aware  of  this 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  their  coal 
at  practically  circular  prices,  being  satisfied 
if  they  get  a  few  cents  over.  Conditions 
will  remain  thus  unless  the  cold  weather 
lasts  longer  than   is  expected. 

9o  it  appears  that  the  shippers  do  not 
look  to  see  the  winter  continue  severe  long 
enough  to  increase  the  demand  very  much 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  right, 
for  the  consumption  is  likely  to  be  large 
enough  otherwise  to  use  up  all  the  anthra- 
cite that  was  shipped  to  Upper-Lake  ports 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  up  a  de- 
ficiency there  by  rail.  The  amount  put 
into  that  territory  was  large  and  it  ought 
to  last  through  to  May  under  anything 
short  of  record  conditions.  Prices  are  tin- 
changed  by  the  standard  companies. 

COLUMBUS 

Reduced  production,  due  to  car  shortage 
is  still  the  principal  factor  in  the  Ohio 
coal  trade.  Demand  for  all  grades,  but 
more  especially  for  domestic  is  strong. 
There  is  a  growing  coke  shortage  reported. 

The  reduced  car  supply,  which  is  now 
less  than  50  per  cent  in  most  of  the  mining 
sections  of  Ohio  has  reduced  production  to 
a  dangerpoint.  With  extreme  cold  weather 
continuing  there  is  an  unusually  strong 
demand  for  coal,  and  while  there  is  no 
especial  suffering  at  this  time,  unless  con- 
ditions are  remedied  it  is  believed  that 
some  suffering  may  result.  Low  tempei-a- 
tures  have  prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of 
January,  and  according  to  the  weather  re- 
ports there  is  no  relief  in  sight.  .\s  a 
result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  there  is  an 
unusually  strong  demand  for  all  domestic 
grades.  Fletail  stocks  are  low  and  in  many 
instances    entirely    exhausted. 

Householders  are  placing  orders  for  im- 
mediate delivei-y.  Some  of  the  dealers  have 
been  comjjelled  to  apportion  their  available 
supplies  to  many  customers.  The  icy  streets 
have  also  interfered  with  prompt  deliveries. 
Retail  prices  are  firm  at  the  levels  which 
have  prevailed  for  some  ti-ne.  Hocking 
lump  sells  at  $6.25,  and  mine-run  at  $6. 
West  Virginia  lump  is  quoted  at  $7  and 
Pocahontas  lump,  when  obtainable -at  $8, 
There  is  some  Pocahontas  mine-run  on  the 
market  but  little  lump.  Pomeroy  lump  sells 
at  $6.50  while  mine-run  is  quoted  at  $6.25. 
Some  Jackson  lump  is  coming  at  around 
$7  delivered. 

Steam  demand  remains  good  in  all  sec- 
tions, but  this  is  not  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  domestic  grades.  Steam  users 
are  buying  liberally  and  many  are  trying 
to  accumulate  reserves  to  guard  against 
emergencies.  Iron  and  steel  plants  are 
buying-  well.     Rubber  concerns  are  probably 


the  hPBf  buyers  at  this  time.  Manufac- 
turers generally  are  rather  anxious  of  t,helr 
futi  supply  and  are  placing  larger  onWl-s 
than  usual.  Oeiwrally  speaking  the  steam 
business  Is  strong,  but  iloeH  not  show  the 
strength  as  la  exhibllcd  In  doniesllc  sizes. 
1(<  ports  from  various  Ohio  DeldH  show 
that  the  car  supply  la  now  50  por  cent  and 
often  less.  In  the  Hocking  Valley  field 
the  production  ha.H  been  about  45  per  cent  of 
normal.  lOastorri  Ohio,  with  a  short  car 
siq  ply  on  all  mads  reports  about  40  per 
cent  output.  I'omeroy  Kend  Is  credited 
with  an  oul|)ut  of  In  lo  50  per  cent  while 
olher  fii-lils.  such  :ls  MasHillon,  Crooks- 
ville,  Cambridge  anil  Jackson  have  an  out- 
put from   10   lo   50  i>er  cent. 


ri,KVKI..lM) 

Just  enough  steam  coal  is  f^oniing  tlirougli 
to  meet  linniediute  r<S|llireillelltH.  DeulerH 
are  (llltlMK  all  ilomestie  iirders  Hllhjeef  to 
Indefinite  ileliv4T\.  ICKvisluii  of  antliraetle, 
I'oealiiMilas  and  donii'stii'  iiitiiniilMXlH  prieeN 
has  resulted  in  a  slight  deercuse. 

Itituniinoiis — Cur  shorl.age,  which  is  cut- 
ting down  receipts  to  almost  an  irreducible 
minimum,  is  also  working  a  benefit  to  the 
trade.  Steam-coa!  users,  unable  to  get  anv 
cars  in  which  to  ship  their  products,  have 
been  forced  to  curtail  operations,  and  de- 
mand for  stearij  coal  ha,s  been  decreasid 
opportunely.  So.  even  while  receipts  of 
steam  coal  are  not  more  than  a.  third  of 
normal — on  some  days  not  more  than  a 
quarter — shipments  are  sufilclent  to  blame 
curtailed  .schedules  to  car  .shortage,  and 
not  coal  shortage.  However,  demand  ex- 
ists for  every  ton  operators  could  get 
through,  for  most  plants  are  planning  to 
throw  down  a  record-breaking  tonnage  of 
coal . 

The  brightest  ray  of  hope  to  shine  on 
the  local  tnide  In  manv  day  is  the  news 
from  Washington  that  '  after  Jan.  27  the 
$1  35  additional  allowed  operators  on  coal 
for  export  will  be  taken  off.  This,  dealers 
state,  will  result  in  a  much  larger  percent- 
age of  contract  coal  coming  through,  as 
$3.70  for  mine-run  and  sl.ack  and  $3.95  for 
prepared  sizes  has  looked  much  larger  than 
$2.35(S  $2.60,  respectively. 

No  more  domestic  bituminous  than  steam 
coal  is  being  received.  Shipments  come 
through  spa-smodically,  and  dealers  are 
making  all  orders  subject  to  indefinite  de- 
livery. Domestic  stocks  are  good  and  no 
real  inconvenience  has  yet  resulted  despite 
extremely  cold  weather.  No.  8  Pittsburgh 
has  droppd  from  $7.80,  delivered,  to  a 
spread  of  $7ft  $7.40  Massillon  lump, 
which  was  $8*1  $8. Id.  now  can  be  had  for 
$7.65.  Coshocton  lump  has  decreased  from 
$8.1'0    to    $7.15. 

Car  replacement  at  eastern  and  southern 
Ohio  mines  ranges  from  10  to  70  per  cent, 
with  about  30  per  cent  more  near  the  aver- 
age. 

rorahontas  and  anthracite — Although  the 
embargo  on  Pocahontas  has  been  lifted  a 
week  now,  practically  none  is  coming 
through.  Like  anthraciti'.  receipts  are 
about  10  per  cent  of  normal.  Demand  has 
fallen  off.  but  only  because  dealers  specify 
Indefinite  delivery  in  taking  business.  The 
minimum  on  egg  and  grate  anthracite  each 
has  been  reduced  to  $12.20  No  forked 
Pocahontas  at  all  is  available.  Shoveled 
lump  is  ilown  to  $9@$9.25  and  mine-run 
to   $8'!!  $8.25. 

Lake  trade — It  is  estimated  that  close  to 
1,600.000  tons  of  bituminous  co.al  have  been 
covered  for  the  1920  sea.son,  with  the  rate 
subject  to  future  negotiation.  One  Cleve- 
land vessel  owner  has  taken  560.000  tons 
for  Lake  Superjor  and  250,000  tons  for 
Lake  Michigan.  More  coal  tonnage  has 
been  offered  vessel  men  than  has  been  ac- 
cepted. Fixing  of  the  carrying  rate  will  be 
delayed  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the 
season,   it  is  believed. 

Prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered  in 
Cleveland  are: 

Anthracite — Egg.  $12.20((?12.40  ;  chest- 
nut, $12. 60(i5)  $12.70:  grate.  $12.20@$12.40  : 
and   stove.    $12.40(5i$12.60. 

Pocahontas  —  Forked  (nom.)  $10.50® 
$11.00;  shoveled  lump;  $9.00®$9.25;  and 
mine-run.  J8.00''a  $8.25. 

Domestic  bituminous — West  Virginia 
splint.  $8.30;  No.  8  Pittsburgh.  $7.00(fj>$7.40  ; 
Massillon  lump,  $7.65;  Cannel  lump,  $11.00; 
and  Coshocton  lump,   $7.15. 

Steam  coal — No.  6  slack.  $5.25fa)$5.50 ; 
No.  8  slack  $5.20fi)$5.50;  Tounghioghenv 
slack.  $5.25W$5.50;  No.  83" — $6.0O(a$6.25"; 
No.  6  mine-run.  $5.25@$5.50;  and  No.  8 
mine-run,    $5.85(3  $6.00. 
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CINCINNATI 

Tlie  oont  situaliim  in  t'incinmiti  while 
not  alarmiiiK  is  worse  Hum  it  was  diirinc 
the  roal  itiiiiers'  strike  and  Is  inueh  worse 
tliaii  (hiring  tile  strike  in  some  otiier  plaees 
within  a  railiuc.  of  one  liundretl  miles  of 
Cineinnuti. 

These  conditions  were  revealed  during 
an  inquiry  in  to  coat  on  hand,  that  cominK 
in.  and  pro.spects  of  more  arrivals.  During 
the  strike  there  were  large  reserves  of  coal 
in  this  vicinity  most  of  the  time.  When 
the  strike  ended  these  reserves  were  by  no 
means  exhau:ncd.  the  question  now  is  what 
has   become   of   the   large  reserve  supply. 

Now  there  is  practically  no  industrial  re- 
serve here.  Virtually  all  estimates  of  the 
coal  situation  are  conHned  to  industrial 
conditions  because  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  coal  is  held  in  the  homes.  The  do- 
mestic supplv  is  about  as  it  was  during 
the  strike.  The  demand  for  domestic  .sizes 
and  byproducts  has  been  rather  strong  dur- 
ing  tlie  past    two    weeks. 

Coal  men  say  it  has  been  impo.ssible  to 
build  up  reserves  depleted  by  the  strike. 
During  the  past  week  the  Coal  Distribution 
Committee  has  been  confiscating  and  di- 
verting large  quantities  of  commercial  coal 
in  transit  mainly  for  other  points  in  the 
Ohio-Indiana    District    under    its    control. 

The  severe  car  shortage  which  has  exist- 
ed since  the  strike  ended  is  regarded  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  present  trouble.  Coal 
dealers  here,  though,  blame  it  on  lack  of 
normal  production,  and  a  Government  regu- 
lation which  makes  export  .shipments  more 
profitable.  The  regulation  permitting  to 
charge  $1.35  more  for  export  coal  than  for 
domestic  makes  the  Middle  West  suffer 
while  coal  goes  to  Europe. 

Shippers  have  been  utilizing  box  cars 
for  shipping  purposes,  but  have  received 
complaints  from  customers  that  they  are 
verv  unhandv  to  unload,  and  cause  the  em- 
ployment of  more  men  and  for  that  reason 
desire   the   discontinuance    of    that    practice. 

The  severe  weather  during  the  past  week 
was  another  factor  that  hindered  the 
rapid  movement  of  coal  cars.  Prices_  of 
all  grades  remain  unchanged,  with  Gov- 
ernment restrictions  still  in  evidence.  Pro- 
duction is  but  about  30  per  cent  of  normal 
due  to  car  scarcity,  indifference  of  labor 
and  price  conditions.  Car  scarcity  at  the 
mines  is  due  to  the  fact  that  about  40.000 
to  50,000  cars  stand  loaded   in   the  West. 

The  price  conditions  are  due  to  the  be- 
lief on  the  part  of  many  operators  that 
the  government  price  must  still  be  ob- 
served and  thev  can  not  mine  at  that  price 
and  pav  the  wages  the  Government  has 
fixed  for  labor.  Many  mines  have  their 
monev  tied  up  in  diverted  coal  which  has 
not  yet  been  paid  for  and  they  cannot 
operate  satisfactorily  until  they  are  in 
funds.  Money,  however,  is  coming  in  in 
better  shape. 

DKTROIT 

Bituminous  coal  is  coming  into  Detroit 
only  in  limit«-<l  amount  owine  to  shortage 
of    «-iirs    and    tlie    railroad    cmtiarBO. 

Bituminous — With  quite  an  active  in- 
quiry for  both  steam  and  nomestic  forms 
of  bituminous  coal,  Detroit  wholesalers 
and  jobbers  are  encountering  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  stock  to  fill  orders 
promptly.  The  curtailment  of  shipments 
from  many  of  the  mining  districts,  result- 
ing from  inadequate  supply  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  at  the  mines,  is  emphasized 
by  the  restrictions  of  a  railroad  embargo 
against  nearly  all  forms  of  freight  con- 
signed to  Detroit  In  carload  shipments 
through  Toledo. 

While  it  la  possible  to  obtain  a  perniit 
from  the  Railroad  Administration  for  the 
movement  of  specified  shipments  on  giving 
a  promise  that  the  cars  will  be  promptly 
unloaded,  the  delays  experienced  in  ob- 
taining permits  and  in  getting  the  cars 
Into  the  city  render  this  an  unsatisfactory 
way  of  doing  business,  the  Johbers  say. 

There  la  said  to  be  no  "free"  coal  on 
tracks  In  or  around  Detroit  and  jobbers 
assert  that  the  coal  arriving  Is  all  sold 
before  it  reaches  the  local  terminal.  It  Is 
apparently  conceded  that  no  substantial 
Improvement  In  car  supply  may  be  expect- 
ed during  the  present  coal  ye.ar  and  that 
car  shortage  Is  likely  to  remain  Indefinitely 
as  one  of  the  problems  affecting  coal 
supply 

.Vmong  some  of  the  Jobbers  and  whole- 
salers the  Fuel  Administration's  limitation 
of  broker's  commission  to  15c.  a  ton  is 
being  criticised  as  an  Injustice.  Consider- 
able stress  Is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the 
15c.  margin  has  been  rendered  wholly  In- 
adequate during  the  period  the  coal  ad- 
ministration was  not  functioning. 

Anthrmrlte — Household  demand  for  an- 
thracite has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
long  period  of  very  cold  weather.  Some  of 
the  retailers  are  still  able  to  fill  orders  but 
Other*  have  very   little   In  stock,   and   are 


having  much  troublf  in  the  delivery  of 
shipments.  It  is  necessar.v  sometimes  to 
substitute   bituminous   on    urgent    orders, 

HIR.MINfill.VM 

I.o<'al  market  conditions  favorable,  with 
Kooci  iniiuir.v  for  all  steam  grades,  though 
a  little  easier  than  last  week.  >'oInme  of 
business  offered  is  more  than  suHicient  to 
absorb  the  out|)nt.  which  was  i-ripplp)!  the 
l»ast  week  b.v  car  shortage  at  Louisville  & 
Nashville  mines.  Warm  weather  slightlj' 
relieves  the   pressure   for  domestic   sizes. 

There  is  a  good,  steady  inquiry  for  all 
grades  of  steam  fuel,  and  while  slightly  less 
insistent  than  a  week  ago,  brokers  and 
distributors  have  more  business  than  the 
mines  can  take  care  of  at  present,  and  coal 
is  n'oving  in  large  volume  as  the  supply  will 
thermit.  The  output  at  mines  on  the  Ijouis- 
ville  &  Nashville  was  held  down  consider- 
ably by  a  very  pronounced  shortage  of  cars 
on  that  line,  the  supply  ranging  from  50 
to  60  per  cent  of  requirements,  Little 
delay  was  experienced  for  lack  of  equip- 
ment   on    other    coal-carrying    lines. 

Domestic  inquiry  eased  up  to  some  ex- 
tent on  account  of  continued  warm  weather, 
but  the  supply  has  not  been  improved,  and 
the  mines  are  not  able  to  produce  sufficient 
tonnage  to  take  care  of  the  business  offered. 

Production  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  17. 
will  be  approximately  350,000  net  tons,  or 
about  10,000  tons  less  than  the  previous 
week.  Labor  conditions  are  good,  barring 
the  natural  shortage,  which  affects  all  oper- 
ations to  a  more  or  less  degree.  Mine  work- 
ers continue  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  time 
following  pay  days  and  the  first  of  esti- 
mates. 


to  Washington  on  Jan.  32  to  present  the 
case  to  the  Department  of  Justice  through 
the   Attorney-General's   otTice. 

Williamson     Mt.  Olive 
.-ind  Frnnk-  and  Standard 

iin  Counties     Staunton 
Prepared  sizes 
(lump,    PRE, 

nut, etc, I,-,      2  55fn  2   70  2   55fn  2  70  2  55(n  2  70 

Mine  Run  2  35(n  2   50  2   ?5Cni2   50  2  35fa2.50 

Screenings,    .      2.  05^2.  20  2,  05^2.  20  2.  05@2.  20 

Williamson-Franklin  rate  to  St,  Louis  is  1 .  07J,  other 

rates  0,92!. 

MILWAUKKK 

Coal  stocks  fast  becoming  exhausted. 
Market  must  soon  depend  upon  rail  sup- 
plies.     Prices    unchanged. 

Kverything  is  serene  in  coal  circles  at 
Milwaukee,  notwithstanding  the  steady 
drain  on  insufficient  stocks  due  to  sharp, 
winter  weather.  All  eastern  coal  will  soon 
be  exhausted  and  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  with  continued  cold  spells, 
the  market  will  have  to  depend  upon  rail 
supplies  of  the  standard  grades  of  coal. 
Screened  Pocahontas  is  very  scarce,  but 
mine-run  is  still  being  delivered  freely. 
West  Virginia  splint  is  completely  sold  out. 
Steam  coal  is  in  fair  supply  as  yet.  Illinois 
coal  is  being  received  daily  and  in  increas- 
ing volume.  Prices  of  all  coal  remain  un- 
changed. 


Middle  Western 


.ST.  Loris 

Car  supply  unusually  bad.  Sea.sonable 
weather  retards  movement  of  equipment. 
Hopper  cars  causing  enormous  losses.  Steam 
and  domestic  demand  good  locally.  Country 
district    still    short    of    fuel. 

Locally  the  situation  is  in  pretty  fair 
shape.  While  the  car  supply  averages 
from  two  to  three  days  per  week  at  the 
mines  in  the  Standard  and  Mt.  Olive  fields 
and  the  carriers  other  than  the  short  line 
coal  roads  are  making  poor  time  in  deliv- 
eries, there  is  plenty  of  steam  and  domestic 
coal  for  the  local  call.  There  is  no  surplus 
of  any  kind.  Domestic  demand  is  good ; 
better  than  was  expected,  on  account  of  the 
uniform  cold  weather,  which  at  the  same 
time   has   not   been   excessive. 

The  Mt.  Olive  and  Standard  business 
shows  up  better  because  of  the  very  small 
tonnage  of  Carterville  and  Franklin  (""ount}- 
available.  In  the  country  there  is  still  in 
many  places  a  scarcit.v  of  coal.  This  is 
easing  up  some  in  western  Missouri  where 
the  tonnage  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  coal 
is  increasing  since  the  miners  have  called 
off  all  of  their  strikes. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  in  Iowa  on  the  north,  coal  is  so  scarce 
that  fuel  committees  to  govern  the  distrib- 
ution  of   wood    have   been    found   necessary. 

The  steam  demand  from  the  country  is 
fair  and  is  being  taken  care  of  on  small 
sizes.  The  batle-ship  hopper  cars  of  east- 
ern roads  is  causing  untold  losses  in  revenue 
to  both  operators  and  consignees.  It  costs 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  to  un- 
load a  hopper  car  of  domestic  coal  in  the 
Middle  West  as  it  does  a  flat  bottom  car. 

Labor  conditions  are  apparently  good, 
but  the  shortage  of  miners  keeps  the  produc- 
tion down  and  the  shortage  of  cars  and  in- 
crease of  idle  days  is  discouraging  to  many 
miners:  They  leave  for  other  callings  at 
every  opportunity.  In  the  Carterville  field 
of  Williamson  and  Franklin  Counties  and 
in  the  Duquoln  and  Murphysboro  fields  the 
car  shortage  Is  felt  with  the  same  effects 
as    In    the   other   districts. 

The  demand  of  all  sizes  from  these  fields 
far  exceeds  the  supply,  although  very  little 
of  the  Franklin  County  iiroduct  Is  coming 
to  St.  Louis.  The  Devny  &  Kuhn  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  has  brought  legal  anion  against 
the  Chicago,  Wilmington  *  Franklin  Coal 
Co.  of  Chicago  for  failure  to  ship  at  the 
government  price  on  an  open  market  order 
calling  for  "price  prevailing  at  time  of  ship- 
ment to  govern," 

Several  other  suits  may  come  later.  In 
a  general  way  the  dealcTS  and  steam  trade 
are  oft  of  tlils  coal  until  the  Government 
lirlngs  these  "Coal  Reds"  into  line.  Some- 
what similar  conditions  are  reported  from 
some   of  the  Kansas   districts 

The  St.  Louis,  and  St.  I/Ouls  County  re- 
tailers with  those  of  I3ast  St.  I»uia.  Madison 
and  Granite  City,  III.,  sent  10.  J.  Wallace, 
formerly  with  the  St.  Louis  Fuel  Committee 


Coke 


CON  NELLS VILIE 

Coke  production  increases  very  slowly 
and  is  much  below  requirentents.  Re-ar- 
ranging of  invoice  prices  on  account  of 
Government    control. 

While  coke  production  in  the  past  three 
or  four  weeks  has  been  fully  up  to  the 
previous  normal,  the  blast  furnace  require- 
ments are  greatly  increased,  and  thus 
there  is  as  noteworthy  a  shortage  of  coke 
as  there  has  been  at  almost  any  time. 
Production  has  been  increasing  at  only  one 
or  two  per  cent  a  week.  The  limiting  fac- 
tor in  production  is  the  car  supply  for 
loading  coke.  The  railroads  seem  to  be 
moderately  well  satisfied  with  their  per- 
formance in  furnishing  cars,  but  they  are 
comparing  present  car  placements  with  the 
average  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  past, 
instead  of  taking  into  the  reckoning  the 
greatly  increased  demands  of  the  blast 
furnaces. 

Very  little  coke  indeed  has  been  coming 
into  the  open  market,  and  what  is  offered 
is  usually  of  relatively  inferior  grade, 
though  the  full  Government  limit  price  is 
always  asked.  Apparently  practically  all 
shiprnents  have  been  against  contracts. 
Some  of  these  contracts  are  merely  general 
understandings  that  coke  will  be  shipped 
at  as  good  a  rate  as  possible  and  in\'oiced 
at  the  prevailing  market,  which  just  now 
is  of  course  the  Covernmont  limit. 

'There  are  some  contracts  extant,  how- 
ever, which  arc  written  with  a  flat  price 
above  the  Government  limit  or  are  on  a. 
ratio  basis,  relative  to  pig  iron,  involving 
a  settlement  price,  by  reason  of  the  present 
high  price  of  pig  iron,  well  above  the  Gov- 
ernment limit.  At  first  it  was  the  common 
impression  that  such  contracts  were  not 
affected  by  the  Government  control,  but 
later  interpretations  seem  to  have  shown 
that  the  regulations  suspend  the  operation 
of  such  contracts  as  regards  the  price,  and 
in  a  number  of  cases  adju.stments  are  be- 
ing made  to  bring  the  hilling  price  down  to 
the  Government  limit.  The  market  r'- 
mains  quotable  at  $fi  for  furnace,  and  ^7 
for  foundry,  per  net  ton  at  Connellsvillc 
ovens.  ,       .         ,       ^. 

The  Cotirier  reports  production  in  the 
Connellsville  and  l/ower  Connellsville 
regions  in  the  week  ended  Jan.  17  at  241,- 
490  tons,  an  increase  of  000  tons. 

Bl'FFAI.O 

Coke — The  situation  does  not  change 
much.  Prices  are  steady  on  the  basis  of 
$•)  fin  for  73-hour  Connellsville  foundry. 
$S,fiO  for  4S-hour  furnace  and  $7  for  off 
grades,  with  domestic  sizes  $8,  breeze  not 
selling.  The  Buffalo  furnaces  are  now  run- 
ning at  ftill  blast,  as  Is  shown  by  the 
second  vote  taken  by  the  strikers  They 
first  voted  to  continue  the  strike  and  then 
reversed  the  vote.  When  they  applied  for 
their  old  jobs  most  of  them  were  rejected 
on   the   groimd   that   all   places   were   filled. 

Of  I  hi-  n.ono  men  who  struck  only  about 
1  500  had  remained  nut.  So  it  appears  that 
about  a  quarter  of  the  strikers  have  been 
without  occupation  for  several  months  and 
for  their  jialns  thev  can  now  look  «n  sotip- 
thlng  else  to  do  from  that  to  which  they 
were    used. 
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A  Little  Hard  to  Understand 


By  R.  Dawson  Hall 


NTO  the  hands  of  many  people,  for 
the  document  is  being  widely  circu 
lated,  will  fall  a  leaflet  entitled.  "A 
Memorial  by  the  National  Shippers' 
Conference  to  the  Joint  Conference 
Committee  of  the   Congress  of  the 
United   States   Having  Under  Con 
sideration  Pending  Railroad  Legisla 
tion."     It  is  signed  quite  numerously  by  influential 
organizations,    manufacturers    and    distributers    and 
producers  of  raw  materials. 

Among  the  latter  may  be  noted  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  the  National  Coal  Association,  the 
Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau,  the  Indiana  Coal  Trade 
Bureau,  the  Knox  County  Coal  Operators  Association 
and  the  Southern  Indiana  Coal  Bureau.  The  names  of 
mining  organizations  are  specifically  mentioned 
because  this  appeal  is  made  to  them,  a  coal  paper 
being  a  natural  vehicle  for  approaching  such  persons. 

Let  us  first  inquire  what  has  been  the  general  line  of 
argument  relative  to  metal  prices  put  forward  by  the 
producers  ot  mineral  products  especially  copper,  lead 
and  zinc,  tungsten  and  the  precious  metals.  It  has 
commonly  been  said  that  mining  is  a  hazardous 
business,  that  money  invested  in  a  new  proposition 
even  when  it  looks  good  and  is  properly  conducted  by 
honest  and  capable  persons,  is  quite  likely  to  be  a 
failure.  The  metal  men  point  to  the  failures  of  many 
highly  reputable  ventures.  They  assert  that  the 
chances  in  an  investment  are  so  great  that  unless 
great  profits  are  allowed  to  the  successful  ventures 
capital  will  refuse  to  enter  the  business  and  if  it  does 
enter  will  be  lost  because  the  losses  which  are  unlimited 
would  surmount  and  negative  the  profit  which,  under 
government  regulation,  would  be  strictly  controlled. 

Who  shall  deny  that  there  is  warrant  for  this  belief 
but  who  also  will  deny  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  element  of  gamble  in  the  great  mineral-producing 
properties?  Could  we  not,  for  instance,  put  a  price 
on  copper  that  would  pay  5  5  or  6  per  cent  on  the 
original  capitalization  just  as  surely  as  we  can  put  a 
price  on  transportation  that  would  net  the  same?  With 
the  variation  in  demand  for  copper,  it  cannot  be  done 
in  the  copper  mines  with  a  certainty  of  success,  nor, 
with  a  variation  in  demand  for  transportation,  can  it 
be  done  in  the  railroad  business. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  Cummins  Bill  should  not 
be  enacted  for  the  mineral  industry.   We  could  readily 


forget  that  the  risks  of  the  mineral  industry  had 
already  ruined  many  small  and  large  aggregations  of 
capital  and  had  h.rgely  reduced  the  pccumul/.tions  of 
others.  We  could  say  that  all  the  successful  ventures 
should  be  strictly  regulated  by  some  board  so  as  to 
return  only  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  original  invest- 
ment. We  can  well  imagine,  nevertheless,  what 
complaint  would  be  made  by  the  mineral  industry 
at  this  unquestionable  injustice. 

We  could  call  for  an  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  keep  profits  down  and  bring  all  mines  down 
to  a  "cost  plus"  basis  with  the  plus  somewhere 
arcund  5  or  6  per  cent.  It  would  be  unjust  of  course, 
but  it  would  resemble  what  the  shippers,  who  signed 
this  memorial,  would  like  to  apply  to  the  railroads. 

The  shippers  do  not  give  the  Cummins  Bill  their 
support,  but  what  they  object  to  is  not  the  closeness 
and  unfairness  of  the  control  but  those  elements  in 
the  control  that  mitigate  and  make  bearable  the 
unnatural  restraint  of  the  railroad  industry,  for  when 
railroads  were  first  built  there  were  all  the  elements  of 
uncertainty  that  beset  mining  ventures.  Some  mining 
plants  pay  almost  from  the  first,  the  United  Verde, 
for  instance,  but  few  if  any  railroads  remain  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  capital  built  them. 

Having  accepted  the  risks  the  railroads  which  win 
through  at  much  peril  and  privation  are  asked  to  be 
content  with  a  profit  no  larger  than  is  paid  on  munici- 
pal bonds  which  are  rated  among  the  safest  of  invest- 
ments. 

A  guarantee  of  such  a  return  seems,  to  the  National 
Shippers'  Conference,  unfair  and  socialistic,  but 
surely  to  regulate  the  returns  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  done  is  even  more  unfair 
and  socialistic.  The  railroads  found  their  difficulties 
so  insuperable  under  that  rule  that  only  Government 
control  made  possible  their  continued  operation,  and 
only  to  the  Government  was  the  Commission  willing 
to  allow  increased  rates  of  any  degree  of  adequacy. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  public  will  never  be  so  blind 
and  so  injudicial  as  to  use  the  mining  public  and  the 
long  list  of  shippers  who  venture  boldly  to  put  their 
name  to  this  document  in  like  manner  to  the  way  in 
which  they  would  use  the  railroad  industry.  If  some 
day  the  public  treats  the  mining  industry  as  it  has 
used  the  railroads,  no  one  will  be  justified  in  saying  a 
word  of  defense. 
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IDEAS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


PRACTICAL  SCHEMES  THAT  MAKE  THE  DAYS  WORK  EASIER 


Rack  for  Rolled  Drawings* 

By  M.  C.  Ross 

St.   Louis,   Mo. 

WHILE  an  open-construction  "rack  for  holding 
rolled  drawings"  may  be  satisfactory  for  cer- 
tain applications,  it  has  some  disadvantages,  which 
experience  over  a  long  term  of  years  with  different 
varieties    of   filing   cases    for   drawings    has   disclosed. 


■Pasteboard 


FIS.  1 
GENERAL  VIEW  OF  RACK,  WHEN  COMPLETED 

The  first  disadvantage  is  that,  with  an  open  rack,  the 
drawings  are  exposed  to  dirt  and  dust  and  will  there- 
fore, sooner  or  later,  become  permanently  soiled.  Fur- 
thermore, each  time  one  of  the  rolled  drawings  is  pulled 
from  the  rack,  it  must  be  dusted  before  a  man  can  work 
over  it,  otherwise  he  will  rub  the  dust  into  the  sheet. 

The  second  disadvantage  is  that  short,  rolled  draw- 
ings, those  that  are  not  long  enough  to  span  the  dis- 
tance between  two  of  the  bents,  will  fall  down  between 
them  and  may  thereby  be  out  of  place  when  they  are 
required. 

The  third  disadvantage  is  that,  in  pushing  the  rolls 
into  the  skeleton  rack  indicated,  the  end  of  the  roll 
often  strikes  one  of  the  vertical  or  horizontal  support- 
ing pieces,  and  this  may  make  creases  all  along  one  of 
the  edges  of  the  rolled  drawing.  The  drawings  in  such 
an  arrangement  may  be  protected  from  dirt  by  enclos- 
ing the  rack  in  an  oil  cloth  or  wooden  casing  and  by 

•Copyrighted.     All  RlghU  cservcd. 


arranging  a  curtain  to  drop  down  over  the  front.  But 
this  expedient  does  not  correct  the  other  two  disad- 
vantages. 

After 'trying  out  a  number  of  different  schemes  for 
filing  rolled  drawings,  I  have  found  that  a  rack  com- 
posed of  tubes  or  pigeon  holes  (Figs.  1  and  2)  is,  by  all 
odds,  the  most  desirable  arrangement.  Therefore,  how 
such  racks  may  be  constructed  at  low  cost  for  temporary 
use,  and  for  permanent  installation  in  an  office  will  be 
described. 

For  a  cheap  improvised  rack  the  design  detailed  in 
Fig.  1  has  been  found  well  adapted.  In  this,  each  pigeon 
hole  comprises  a  pasteboard  tube.  All  of  the  pasteboard 
tubes  are  held  in  the  frame,  which  may  be  quickly  con- 
structed of  boxing  stock.  Pasteboard  tubes  such  as  those 
illustrated  may  be  obtained  at  low  cost  and  made  to  any 
reasonable  dimensions  required  by  the  buyer,  from  any 
pasteboard  box  factory.  Where  it  is  the  intention  to  use 
the  rack  only  once  in  a  given  location  and  to  ultimately 
discard  it,  the  tubes  may  be  provided  with  one  paste- 
board end  and  may  be  bound  with  paper. 

But  if  the  rack  is  to  be  assembled  in  one  location  and 
there  used  and  then  knocked  down  and  moved  to  another 
location,  both  ends  should  be  omitted  from  the  tubes  and 
they  should  be  bound  with  a  cheap  binders'  cloth  at  the 
ends  as  suggested  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  When  thus  bound, 
providing  "hinge"  corners  are  used,  the  tubes,  when 
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FI6.  2 

DIAGRAM   OF   RACK    FRONT 

removed  from  the  rack  for  transportation,  can  be  com- 
pressed so  that  in  shipping  each  one  comprises  little 
more  than  a  flat  sheet,  as  shown.  The  wooden  frame 
holds  the  collapsible  tubes  so  that  their  sections  are 
square  when  they  are  mounted  therein. 
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In  order  that  the  rolled  drawings  or  tracings  which 
are  filed  in  the  difTerent  pigeon  holes  of  a  rack  like  that 
of  Fig.  1  may  be  located  in  a  mininuim  of  time,  a  sys- 
tematic scheme  of  nimibering  the  pigeon  holes  should 
be  adopted.  To  this  end  it  has  been  found  that  it  is 
always  desirable  to  make  each  stack  of  pigeon  holes  ten 
holes  high.  The  stack  may  be  any  desirable  number  of 
pigeon  holes  wide.  Where  this  "decimal"  arrangement 
is  adopted  the  numbers  1  to  10  should  be  marked  along 
the  left  hand  (P'ig.  1)  edge  of  the  rack  opposite  the 
center  of  the  horizontal  row  of  pigeon  holes  to  which 
that  number  corresponds  (see  Fig.  1). 

Then  along  the  top  piece  of  the  rack  the  vertical  rows 
are  numbered  as  detailed  in  the  illustration,  the  num- 
ber over  the  first  vertical  row  being  zero.  Where  this 
method  is  adopted  it  is  easy  to  find  pigeon  hole  No.  44, 
for  e.xample  by  reading  the  "abscissa"  and  the  "ordin- 
ate" of  the  desired  drawing  and  following  with  the  eye 
to  the  pigeon  hole  where  they  intersect. 


Cloth  finding 


Vertical  Shetti-^ 


Wooden  Vtrticali 
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COLLAPSIBLE  CONTAINER 

In  order  that  the  pigeon  holes  will  be  sufficiently 
raised  from  the  floor  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
stoop  over  too  far  to  pull  drawings  out  and  to  insure 
that  sweeping  will  not  drive  too  much  dirt  into  the  rack, 
a  space  (S  Fig.  1)  for  general  storage  may  be  provided 
in  the  lower  portion.  If  open  end  collapsable  tubes  are 
used,  a  piece  of  oilcloth  or  sheet  of  card  board  should 
be  tacked  over  the  rear  end  of  the  rack  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  dust.  If  tubes  with  one  closed  end  are 
employed,  that  end,  obviously,  prevents  the  entrance  of 
dirt  from  the  rear.  In  any  case,  a  curtain  should  be 
provided  to  cover  the  front.  A  window  shade  and 
roller  answers  admirably  for  thus  inclosing  the  forward 
end  of  the  case.  A  screw  hook  (//  Fig  1)  can  be  driven 
into  the  bottom  cross  piece  to  engage  the  ring  in  the 
shade  stick  to  prevent  the  shade  from  raising  when 
it  should  not. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  the  pigeon  holes  these  should 
preferably  be  square.  Where  the  diameters  of  the 
rolled  drawings  to  be  filed  are  about  the  average,  6x6 
in.  pigeon  holes  are  quite  satisfactory.  In  certain  infre- 
quent instances  where  the  diameters  of  the  rolls  are 
large,  8  x  8  in.  pigeon  holes  may  be  desirable.  Where 
the  rolls  are  quite  small,  4  x  4  in.  containers  may  be 
utilized. 

In  Fig.  2  is  suggested,  in  a  general  way,  a  desirable 
construction  for  a  permanent  pigeon  hole  case  such  as 
can  be  made  by  a  carpenter.  This  design  is  based  on  the 
unit  principle.  .The  leg  base  is  a  separate  member  and 
may  be  removed.  The  pigeon  hole  section  fits  over  it. 
Each  one  of  these  unit  sections  should  always  be  10 
pigeon  holes  deep  but  may  be  4,  5  or  10  or  more  pigeon 
holes  wide  as  occasion  demands.  The  section  A-B  (Fig. 
2)  shows  how  the  doors  should  close  against  a  rabbet  to 
prevent,  insofar  as  possible,  the  entrance  of  dust.    The 
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rear  end  should  be 
closed  with  tongued- 
and-grooved  boards 
or  by  panels. 

In  a  permanent 
filing  case,  the 
p  i  g  e  0  n-hole  con- 
struction may  be  of 
any  one  of  a  number 
of  different  types, 
two  of  which  are  de- 
tailed in  Fig.  5.  With 
that  designated  as  /, 
the  vertical  members 
are  composed  of  soft 
wood  boards  about  8 
in.  thick.  Into  these 
saw-slots  to  accom- 
modate the  tinned 
sheet  metal  shelves  are  cut.  An  all-metal  pigeon-hole 
construction  can  be  arranged  (Fig.  5,  II  and  III).  Such 
construction  has,  of  course,  the  advantages  of  non-com- 
bustibility and  space  economy.  The  vertical  members 
comprise  sheets  of  tinned  iron  from  which  lips  are  bent 
out  to  support  the  strips  which  constitute  the  horizontal 
shelves.  This  metal  construction,  when  mounted  within 
a  suitable  wooden  or  metallic  casing,  is  quite  rigid. 
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DETAIL  OF  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


Grip 


pping  Devices  for  Ropes 

According  to  the  invention  recently  patented  in  Eng- 
land says  the  Colliery  Gimrdian,  a  pin  or  the  like  is  in- 
serted through  the  rope  at  the  place  to  be  connected, 
to  restrain  the  part  of  the  rope  at  this  place  by  a  junc- 
tion member  so  shaped  that  the  portion  of  the  rope  dis- 
placed outwards  by  the  pin  engages  in  a  recess  of  a 
wedge  or  double-wedged  shape,  in  the  junction  member, 
whereby  should  either  one  or  both  such  portions  of  the 
rope  slip,  these  portions  become  more  firmly  held  by 
being  forced  into  a  narrow  part  of  the  wedged  recesses, 
as  the  rope  in  the  forward  movement  tends  to  unstrand. 


Efficient  Wire  Shear 

By  Charles  H.  Willey 

Concord,   N.   H. 

With  two  old  flat  files  in  a  little  spare  time  the 
mine-shop  mechanic  can  make  a  practical  and  efficient 
wire-cutting  tool  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. 
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WIRE    SHEAR,    WHEN    COMPLETED 

The  files  are  each  annealed  and  forged  to  the  shapes 
indicated.  A  hole  is  drilled  as  shown  in  each  part. 
The  two  parts  are  then  bolted  together  and  the  slots- 
for  the  various  sizes  of  wire  are  filed  in  each  jaw. 
The  bolt  is  then  removed  and  each  part  is  tempered. 
A  rivet  is  used  in  place  of  the  bolt  when  the  tool  is. 
assembled  for  use. 
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Rotary  Mine -Car  Dumpers 


By  Sheldon  Smillie 

Pittsbiirjth.   Pa. 


SYNOPSIS  — T/te  rotary  dump  for  discharg- 
ing the  contents  of  mine  cars  has  many  advan- 
tof/es  over  other  devices  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  Such  a  dump  permits  the  use  of  a 
"solid,"  that  is  a  gateless  door,  allows  any  num- 
ber of  ca7-s  to  be  emptied  at  once  and  requires 
much  less  labor  in  operation  than  do  other  types 
of  car  dischargers 


RECENTLY,  in  talking  to  the  superintendent  of 
one  of  the  large  coal  companies,  about  rotary 
.  mine-car  dumps,  he  remarked:  "Fourteen  years 
ago  I  would  have  gone  down  on  my  knees  to  the 
man  who  would  make  a  dump  for  cars  without  end 
gates."    He  can  now  readily  obtain  such  a  device. 

End  gates  in  cars  have  been  one  of  the  big  sources 
of  trouble  to  mine  operators,  not  to  mention  that 
nightmare  the  bottom-dump  car.  liittle  improvement 
seemed  possible  and  managers  have  endured  them  as 
a  necessary  evil,  many  burying  the  cost  of  repairs 
in  miscellaneous  charges.  One  operator,  realizing  he 
had  a  number  of  men  constantly  at  work  on  his  cars, 
kept  an  account  for  one  year  and  found  that  each 
gate  cost  him  $5  per  annum  to  keep  in  repair.  This 
was  exclusive  of  the  other  repairs  the  car  had  to 
undergo  because  of  its  being  weakened  through  having 
but  one  solid   end. 

Use  of  the  Slanting  Flare  on  Sides  of  Cars 

Few  users  of  mine  cars  know  that  the  slanting  flare 
on  the  sides  of  their  cars  is  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  weight  of  the  coal  from  crushing  down  the 
side  of  the  car  near  the  gate,  and  to  give  it  a  tendency 
to  spread  instead,  which  tendency  can  be  counteracted 
by  the  rod  above  the  gate.  With  solid-end  cars,  the 
ends  act  as  a  beam  that  will  hold  the  square  shape  of 
the  "mourners  bench"  type  of  car,  which  has  consider- 
ably more  capacity  than  the  standard  types,  with  the 
same  over-all  dimensions.  It  is  also  possible  to  build 
these  cars  with  greater  width  for  a  given  gage  of 
track  than  the  other  style,  although  this  is  not  always 
advisable. 

The  leaky  car  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
creating  a  dusty  and  consequently  explosive  condition 
in  a  mine.  Coal  falling  from  the  tops  of  cars  is 
usually    in    lump    form    and    rolls    to    the    rib    without 


nauch  breakage,  but  the  coal  from  the  leaky  or  care- 
lessly-closed gate  falls  directly  on  or  between  the  rails, 
and  is  ground  by  the  many  wheels  passing  over  it  to 
an  impalpable  powder  which  floats  in  the  air  and  settles 
everywhere.  In  a  wet  mine,  this  dust  gathers  at  the 
sides  of  the  rail  and  draws  water  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, reducing  the  tractive  effort  of  the  locomotive. 
To  overcome  it,  the  motorman  sands  the  rail.  This 
serves  its  purpose  for  the  moment,  but  the  ground 
sand  joins  the  dirt  along  the  rail  and  does  its  bit 
toward  making  matters  worse. 

Use  of  Modern  Dumps  Greatly  Increased 

Readers  of  Coal  Age  well  know  that  from  time  to 
time,  there  have  appeared  descriptions  of  installations 
of  rotary  dumps.  Some  operators  have  attempted  to 
utilize  devices  of  this  kind,  but  few  realize  that  the 
use  of  these  dumps  is  becoming  general  practice  and 
that  a  rapidly  increasing  number  are  being  installed 
every  year.  One  large  steel  company  is  putting  in 
devices  of  this  kind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  for 
discharging  coal  cars.  Many  of  the  earlier  installations 
were  cumbersome,  expensive  and  broke  the  coal  because 
«f  their  large  diameters.  As  there  were  formerly  no 
specialists  making  these  machines  in  quantity,  some 
parts  were  of  weak  design,  while  others  were  unneces- 
sarily heavy.  Modern  dumps  are  of  careful  design, 
nicely  balanced  on  roller  bearings,  and  various  simple 
devices  are  employed  to  prevent  the  coal  from  leaving 
the  dump  until  the  car  is  completely  overturned. 

Dumps  Can  Be  Made  with  Varied  Length 

These  dumps  are  usually  built  as  a  cylindrical  skele- 
ton not  much  larger  than  a  car,  but  they  may  be  made 
long  enough  to  contain  any  number  of  mine  cars 
desirable  to  discharge  at  one  time.  The  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.  has  one  dump  long  enough  for  18  cars  at 
its  Lament  No.  2  mine  near  Uniontown  Pa.  Five- 
and  six-car  dumps  are  quite  common,  and  one  to  take 
28  cars  is  under  construction. 

There  are  several  devices  for  holding  the  cars  in 
the  dumps,  one  consists  of  horns  which  close  over  the 
wheels  like  those  of  self-dumping  cages,  but  the  simplest 
:ippliance  for  this  purpose  is  an  angle  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  wheels  of  the  car  run  under  it.  Cars 
equipped  with  brakes  offer  an  obstacle  to  this,  but 
where  new  cars  are  to  be  purchased,  they  can  be 
designed  with  brakes  working  upward  instead  of  down- 
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ward.  This  is  '-eally  the  logical  direction  in  which  a 
Irake  should  operate.  When  brakes  which  interfere 
with  this  method  of  holding  the  car  are  employed,  an 
angle  or  tee  may  be  riveted  along  the  side  of  the  car. 
This  -is  tapered  off  at  the  ends  to  prevent  catching 
in  clothing  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  ledge 
whereby  the  car  may  be  held  on  the  dump,  and  a 
stiffener. 

Some  operators  object  to  this  angle,  and  where  such 
is  the  ca.se.  a  simple  inexpensive  alteration  in  the 
brake  can  be  made,  which  will  permit  it  to  clear  the 
holding-down  angle  of  the  dump. 

The  old-style  dump  was  usually  arranged  to  operate 
by  gravity,  but  this  has  been  found  unsatisfactory 
for  large  capacities  and  a  positive  drive  of  some  kind 
has  been  generally  substituted.  A  cheap  dump  for 
small  capacities,  however,  has  been  successfully  devel- 
oped by  employing  a  simple  device  which  prevents  the 
load  from  losing  its  effec- 
tive weight  until  the  last 
moment. 

The  best  and  most  re- 
liable dumps  are  driven 
by  means  of  air  or  steam 
working  in  a  long  cylinder 
connected  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  dump  frame  by 
means  of  ropes.  This  type 
of  machine  is  extremely 
rugged  and  reliable.  It  has 
but  few  moving  parts  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  can  happen 
to  it  to  prevent  it  even 
when  partially  disabled 
from  completing  any  given 
shift  when  full  repairs 
can  be  made.    There  are  no 

gears  or  clutches  to  get  out  of  order  or  break,  and 
the  cushion  of  air  or  steam  is  well  adapted  to  start- 
ing a  heav>'  load  smoothly  without  strain.  All  the 
large  dumps  are  operated  in  this  manner,  as  w^ell 
as  those  where  conditions  require  an  "over  and  back" 
motion.  It  is  the  type  best  adapted  to  shaft-bottom 
installations,  where  conditions  are'  unsuitable  for 
motors.  The  air  necessary  for  their  operation  can 
also  be  made  to  actuate  the  skip-loading  gates,  and 
pneumatic-car  hauls.  These  latter  are  greatly  superior 
to  the  chain  haul,  as  no  pits  are  required.  The 
pneumatic-car  haul  has  few  wearing  parts,  and  the 
device  hesitates  a  moment  after  striking  the  lug  or 
axle  while  sufficient  pressure  gathers  behind  the  piston 
to  move  the  car  forward  with  a  gradual  acceleration. 
The  tendency  of  the  chain  haul  is  to  jar  the  car  into 
motion  equal  to  the  constant  speed  of  the  chain.  This 
overloads  the  motor  and  is  the  cause  of  frequent  arma- 
ture burnouts.  Pneumatic-car  hauls  are  now  made  to 
be  double  acting  and  employ  the  air  or  steam  e.xpan- 
sively,  so  that  they  economize  power. 

WTiere  air  or  steam  is  not  available,  a  small  electric 
air-brake  tj-pe  of  compressor  may  be  located  near  the 
dump.  There  is  thus  little  transmission  loss,  and  the 
motor  is  stopped  when  there  is  plenty  of  air  in  the 
receiver.  The  receiver  acts  as  a  storage  and  gives 
out  sufficient  power  to  do  the  work  without  imposing 
peak  loads  on  the  motor.  Large  dumps,  operated 
intennittantly,  can  be  actuated  by  quite  small  motors 
that  build  up  the  air  supply  between  dumpings. 
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Another  class  of  rotary  dump  is  the  direct  electric 
driven.  These  are  designed  for  high-speed,  sustained 
operation,  where  there  are  no  long  intervals  of  idle- 
ness. The  earlier  types  were  driven  l)y  motor,  working 
through  suitable  gear  reductions  to  a  main  gear 
encircling  the  dump.  This  type  is  slow  turning  and 
sequires  a  hand  on  the  contrpller  all  the  time  that  the 
dump  is  in  motion.  It  needs  care  and  practice  to  stop 
the  dump  with  the  rails  in  alignment,  and  the  power 
lequirements  in  starting  are  high. 

More  recent  designs  have  a  revolving  shaft  that 
moves  constantly.  These  dumps  require  a  clutch  of 
some  kind  to  throw  them  into  and  out  of  action.  They 
are  generally  equipped  with  some  sort  of  braking  device 
and  a  stop  which  insures  exact  alignment  of  the  rails 
when  the  dump  has  completed  its  revolution.  The 
brakes  formerly  were  generally  located  at  some  point 
under  the  dump,  and  if  not  nicely  adjusted,  stopped 

the  machine  too  soon,  or 
else  allowed  it  to  bang  with 
considerable  force  against 
the  top.  Continual  adjust- 
ment was  needed,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  get  at  the 
braking  device  so  as  to 
alter  its  setting. 

The  latest  type  of  dump 
employs  the  same  variety 
of  shaft  drive,  but  the  ad- 
justments are  all  brought 
back  to  the  operating  lever. 
Here  a  quick  alteration  of 
the  limit  of  travel  con- 
trols the  breaking  effect  and 
makes  adjustment  conven- 
ient. The  stops  are  regu- 
lated by  a  spring  cushion 
upon  which  they  float,  and 
which  absorbs  all  unnecessary  jar.  With  these  dumps, 
all  the  operator  has  to  do  is  push  a  lever  forward  and 
the  dump  starts  turning,  the  lever  drops  back  and  the 
dump  stops  itself  automatically. 

The  third  class  of  rotary  dumps  include  the  gravity 
types  referred  to  before.  They  are  intended  for  use 
where  a  light  dump  of  small  capacity  will  do  the 
required  work.  They  are  naturally  much  cheaper, 
require  no  power  and  will  accomplish  the  same  general 
results,  as  the  more  expensive  tjTJes.  They  are  good 
for  production  up  to  750  tons  in  eight  hours,  and  for 
discharging  rock  cars  at  some  point  remote  from  the 
main  dump. 

Control  of  the  cars  within  the  dump  is  accomplished 
usually  by  means  of  horns  so  set  as  to  accurately  spot 
the  cars  in  the  proper  position.  These  open  and  close 
automatically  with  each  revolution.  A  similar  pair  of 
horns  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  dump  work  in 
unison  with  them,  holding  the  loaded  car  back  until 
the  dump  has  reached  the  proper  position  for  the  empty 
to  proceed  on  its  way. 

Most  dumps  of  the  rotarj'  type  have  merely  replaced 
the  old  crossover  dump,  the  cars  being  uncoupled  and 
after  discharge  being  either  pulled  back  out  of  the 
dump  or  proceeding  to  a  kick  back  beyond.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  by  so  arranging  the  layout, 
that  the  empties  pass  to  storage  tracks  beyond  the 
dump,  and  that  by  equipping  the  cars  with  swivel  links 
Hn  size  and  shape  the  same  as  ordinary  links)  that 
cne    man    can    take    the    cars    from    the    loaded    track 
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pass  them  throuirh  tho  dump,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
empty  track  without  uncoupling.  This  is  a  distinct 
saving,  obviating  the  services  of  several  men.  As  the 
cars  do  not  travel  singly,  there  is  no  violent  bumping 
in  their  passage  either  in  or  out  of  the  dump,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  use  brakes  or  sprags.  By  increasing 
the  luimber  of  rars  discharged  at  a  time,  one  man  is 
capable  of  handling  an   enormous  tonnage. 

Weighing  can  be  done  on  track  scales  so  spaced  that 
one  car  is  standing  on  them  while  one  is  dumping. 
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ROTARY  DUMP  (600  TON)  AT  UNION  COLLIERY  CO., 
DU  QUOIN,  ILL. 

For  this  arrangement  horns  should  be  properly  spaced 
tr  allow  the  coupling  to  be  slack  and  the  car  being 
v,eighed  to  be  free  of  the  others.  However,  operators 
are  more  and  more  turning  to  the  weigh-basket  under 
the  dump  as  a  means  of  getting  away  from  the  variable 
tare  of  the  car  and  troubles  with  the  Union. 

I  don't  know  who  first  adapted  skip  hoisting  from 
metal  mines  to  coal  mines,  but  its  advantages  have 
only  recently  been  realized.  A  good  many  years  ago, 
Clarence  R.  Claghorn  installed  rotary  dumps  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Wehrum  No.  3  shaft  of  the  Lackawanna 
Coal  Co.  to  be  used  in  connection  with  hoisting  in 
skips.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  some  reason  not 
connected  with  the  equipment,  it  was  never  put  in 
service. 

Probably  the  first  successful  use  of  the  skip  was 
in  the  iegler  mine  of  Bell  &  ZoUar  in  Illinois.  Bot- 
tom-discharge cars  dropped  the  coal  into  a  pocket  which 
fed  to  skips  through  gates  some  distance  below  the 
coal  bed.  These  cars  proved  so  troublesome  on  account 
of  leakage  and  accidental  opening,  that  a  rotary  dump 
was  installed  over  the  pocket  and  the  equipment  which 
has  been  now  in  service  for  some  time,  is  giving  excel- 
lent satisfaction. 

Another  pioneer  in  the  use  of  skips  is  the  Maryland 
Coal  Co.  The  St.  Michaels  Shaft  near  South  Fork, 
Pa.,  was  originally  equipped  with  triple  deck  cages, 
but  these  were  abandoned  in  favor  of  an  inside  dump 
and  skip  hoisting. 

Skip  hoisting  has  now  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
large  operators  in  laying  out  their  new  mines.  Two  of 
the  most  up-to-date  shaft  mines  in  Illinois,  planning  to 
hoist  upwards  of  5,000  tons  per  day,  are  being  equipped 
with  rotarj-  dumps  ir.  connection  with  skips.  Several 
similar  installations  are  under  con.struction  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  projected  in  the  anthracite  field. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  skips,  is  a  decrease  in  power  consumption  for 
hoisting.    This  may  be  as  much  as  one-third  where  two 


car  loads  are  hoisted  in  one  skip.  It  arises  from  the 
decreased  speed  and  dead  weight  to  be  accelerated, 
which  power  is  lest  in  breaking.  Another  large  advan- 
tage is  that  an  engine  smaller  by  about  two-thirds  is 
necessary  since  the  peak  load  required  for  rapid  accele- 
ration is  reduced  by  the  square  root  of  the  velocity  and 
the  hoisting  operation  is  spread  over  the  period  form- 
erly required  for  the  caging  of  the  extra  car,  since  a 
skip  can  be  completely  filled  with  two  cars  of  coal  in 
the  time  required  for  caging  one  car. 

The  reduction  of  peak  loads  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance where  the  hoisting  is  done  electrically,  and  the 
power  purchased.  The  motor  in  this  case  costs  con- 
siderably less  while  peak  loads  increase  the  cost  per 
kilowatt  hour. 

Breakage  of  coal  only  occurs  while  filling  the  first 
foot  at  the  bottom  of  the  skip,  and  even  this  may  be 
reduced  by  special  forms  of  rounded  bottom,  which  are 
only  struck  a  glancing  blow.  This  breakage  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  that  on  the  coal  projected  from 
rapidly  dumped  cages  which  throw  the  lumps  over  the 
gate  and  down  the  chute  or  into  the  weigh-basket. 

At  mines  using  self-dumping  cages  and  putting  out 
a  large  tonnage,  it  is  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth 
to  stand  around  or  under  the  dumps.  Self-dumping 
cages  also  require  an  attendant  at  the  top,  and  time  is 
lost  in  extra  signalling  required  from  this  point.  Skips 
requii'e  three  times  the  height  of  hoist  to  dump  in,  that 
cages  require,  giving  the  engineer  better  control  of  the 
hoist.  The  coal  pours  out  smoothly  like  sugar  out  of  a 
scoop  and  requires  no  attendant  at  the  top. 

Rotary  dumps  are  also  well  adapted  to  slopes  and 
inclines.  By  running  a  rope  through  the  dump,  anj' 
number  of  cars  m.ay  be  hauled  up  a  slope  to  the  top  of  a 
tipple  or  breaker,  and  turned  over  either  all  at  once,  or 
one  or  two  at  a  time,  without  disconnecting  from  the 
rope.  All  this  may  be  doYie  by  one  man  who  can  act  as 
hoisting  engineer  and  dumper  combined. 

In  the  coke  regions,  the  long  dump  has  been  arranged 
for  discharging  the  entire  trip  over  the  long  bins,  pecu- 
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liar  to  that  district,  and  from  which  the  charging  lar- 
ries  draw  their  loads  by  passing  in  rotation  to  numerous 
gates  in  the  bottom. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  as  previously  stated,  has 
one  dump  accommodating  18  cars  at  its  Lemont  No.  2 
mine.  Another  built  for  six  cars  is  installed  at  Beatty, 
Pa.,  while  another  fur  28  cars  is  under  construction.  It  is 
also  possible  to  hoist  trips  in  balance  with  two  ropes 
running  through  the  dump.  Such  a  plant  is  in  operation 
at  the  mine  of  the  A.  .1.  Morgan  Coal  Co..  Pipe  Creek. 
Ohio. 
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In  the  anthracite  field,  the  George  F.  Lee  Coal  Co.  has 
a  rotary  dump  at  its  Plymouth  breaker.  Cars  are 
hauled  up  a  slope  and  dumped  in  the  top  of  the  breaker, 
making  an  intermediate  handling  of  the  coal  unneces- 
sary, and  reducing  the  number  of  men  previously 
required. 

Inclines  are  merely  the  reverse  of  slopes.  Cars  are 
here  lowered  down  the  incline,  into  the  dump,  and  dis- 
charged without  disconnecting  from  the  rope. 

These  arrangements  make  in  addition  to  the  savings 
secured  by  solid  cars  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  a  tipple,  as  such  a  structure  need  only  be  one 
track  wide  instead  of  the  two  tracks  required  for  the 
crossover  dump.     Furthermore  the  slow  uncoupling  and 


FIVE-CAR    SLOPE  AND   DUMP   USED   IN  ALABAMA 

tramming  of  single  cars  to  the  dump  is  eliminated  with 
a  saving  of  several  men,  and  much  time.  This  latter  is 
important  when  the  haul  is  long,  and  the  dumping  time 
must  be  short  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  capacity. 

Speed  in  dumping  frequently  eliminates  an  entire 
trip  of  cars,  since  the  same  cars  can  be  returned  to  the 
mine  without  having  a  standing  empty  trip  waiting  for 
the  locomotive. 

The  largest  tipple  in  the  world,  that  of  the  United 
States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Lynch,  Ky.,  is  being  equipped 
with  rotary  dumps. 

A  new  field  which  the  rotary  dump  has  recently 
entered,  is  in  connection  with  coal  stripping.  The  R.  L. 
Culbertson  Coal  Co.  near  Cadiz,  Ohio,  has  a  dumper  for 
discharging  the  coal  from  the  cars  into  which  it  has 
been  loaded  by  the  shovel.  Where  coal  is  not  loaded 
directly  into  railroad  cars,  but  is  picked,  screened,  or 
otherwise  prepared  for  market,  the  usual  practice  has 
been  to  load  it  into  contractors  cars  for  hauling  to  the 
tipple.  These  cars  are  high,  do  not  ride  the  track  well, 
and  require  considerable  time  and  the  labor  of  several 
men  to  dump. 

By  discharging  them  in  a  rotary  car  dumper,  the  car 
can  be  lowered  by  taking  out  the  high  center  pedestal, 
and  bolting  the  box  firmly  to  the  trucks.  The  cars  will 
then  ride  the  track  better,  withstand  the  severe  usage 
under  the  shovel,  since  they  have  no  side  doors,  and  only 
one  man  is  required  to  turn  them  over  at  a  rate  con- 
siderably faster  than  could  be  attained  by  the  old 
method.  This  permits  of  the  more  rapid  movement  of 
trains,  and  consequently  fewer  cars  are  required.  Every- 
one who  has  seen  the  Culbertson  car,  remarks  on  its 
graceful  lines,  if  such  can  be  said  to  exist  in  any 
coal  car. 


of  Alberta  met  at  Calgary  and  forwarded  a  resolution 
to  the  Minister  of  Labor,  Ottawa,  saying  that  they 
were  willing  to  accept  the  14  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  awarded  them,  pending  further  negotiations  on 
which  they  are  insistent,  and  absolutely  opposing  the 
order  of  the  Fuel  Commissioner  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  shall  be  the  workers'  organization 
to  receive  recognition.  It  is  hoped  that  this  resolution 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Labor 
and  immediate  action  soon  taken. 

On  Jan.  14  the  mine  workers  at  Coal  Creek,  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  Coal  Co.,  refused  to  enter  the  mines  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  F'ernie  local  of  the  One  Big 
Union  was  ordered  off  the  miners'  train  for  refusing 
to  pay  his  fare.  They  were  idle  for  a  day  and  no 
further  information  is  available  as  to  further  develop- 
ments. As  to  the  situation  in  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  0.  B.  U.  officials 
on  Jan.  8  is  interesting.  He  states  that  at  the  Western 
Gem,  Monarch,  and  Brul6  Mines  the  operators  have 
withdrawn  the  check-off.  He  also  asserts  that  every- 
where the  O.  B.  U.  is  making  headway  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  How 
far  this  statement  may  be  accepted  cannot  be  said, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  miners  are  divided 
in  their  union  affiliations,  and  that  counter  propa- 
gandists are  energetically  at  work.  Meanwhile,  the 
mines  are  on  a  productive  basis  with  the  assurance  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  coal  available  for  the  imperative 
needs  of  the  winter. 


0.  B.  U.  Still  Strong  in  Canada 

THE   One  Big  Union   does   not   appear   to   be   dead 
among  the  coal  miners  of  eastern  British  Columbia 
and  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Recently  the  O.  B.  U.  forces 


Fatalities  in  Ohio  in  1919 

By  Jerome  Watson 

Chief  Deputy  and  Safety  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Columbus,  Ohio 

IN  ALL,  there  were  141  fatalities  during  the  year.  Of 
this  number,  77,  or  55  per  cent  were  caused  by  falls  of 
roof.  This  compares  favorably  with  1918  when  91 
deaths,  or  62  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  were 
attributable  to  this  cause.  There  were  13  deaths  caused 
by  mine  cars;  9  by  explosives;  5  by  motors;  3  by  elec- 
tricity, 3  by  mining  machines,  2  by  railroad  cars,  2  by 
gas  explosion,  6  by  miscellaneous  causes;  1  by  a  shot 
blowing  through  the  rib  and  20  by  mine  fire.  Belmont 
County  showed  a  marked  improvement,  reporting  30 
fatal  accidents  as  compared  with  43  in  1918.  Jefferson 
County  showed  an  increase  of  14,  reporting  in  all  36. 
All  of  the  additional  larger  coal-producing  counties 
showed  decreases  in  the  number  of  fatal  accidents. 

In  addition  to  the  Amsterdam  mine  fire,  there  were 
numerous  smaller  mine  fires  with  which  to  contend. 
Five  such  fires  started  during  the  year — all  in  small 
mines.  None  of  these,  however,  jeopardized  the  lives 
of  miners.  Some  of  these  mines  it  was  necessary  to 
entirely  seal  up,  and  as  yet  they  have  not  been  re- 
opened. 

On  March  26,  1919,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
ena-cted  a  law  requiring  every  owner,  operator,  lessee 
or  agent  of  a  coal  mine,  where  five  or  more  persons  are 
employed,  to  provide  and  keep  in  repair  a  wash  room, 
convenient  to  the  principal  mine  entrance  adequate  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  employees,  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  their  persons  and  changing  their  clothes  when 
entering  and  returning  from  the  mine.  Such  a  wash 
room  must  be  properly  lighted  and  heated. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  operators  in  Ohio  will  follow  the 
law  as  closely  as  possible. 
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Paper  read  before  West  Virginia  Mining  Institute,  Huntington,  W.   Va.,  Dec.  1919.     Mr.  Smitli  is  assistant  manaKer  of  the  (^rozer 

Coal  &  Col<e  Co.   and    I'pland   Coal  &  Coke  Co.,   Elkhorn.  W.   Va. 


THE  wide  differences  that  exist  in  local  conditions 
at  the  various  plants  of  West  Virginia  cause  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  to  be  put  in  force  in  one  mine 
from  that  used  in  another  in  regard  to  storage-battery 
locomotives.  The  subject  has  already  been  discussed  at 
more  or  less  length,  but  we  shall  be  satisfied  in  giving 
it  further  attention,  for  many  of  these  machines  have 
since  been  purchased  and  put  into  operation  throughout 
the  countrj',  and  such  progress  has  been  made  that  I  now 
believe  they  have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  charging  the  storage 
battery  is  to  pass  through  the  cell  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  discharge  an  amount  of  current  equivalent  in 
ampere-hours  to  that  taken  out  on  discharge,  plus  a  cer- 
tain excess  to  make  up  for  losses. 

Excessive  Charging  Rate  Causes  Gassing 

With  the  lead-acid  battery,  if  the  charging  rate  in 
amperes  is  kept  below  a  certain  value,  practically  all  the 
current  is  useful  in  restoring  the  active  materials  to 
their  normnl-chnrgc  state.  If  the  charging  rate  is 
increased,  a  point  will  be  reached  where  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  formed  at  the  surface  of  the  plates  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  of  the  electrolyte  will  pro- 
duce what  is  technically  known  as  "gassing,"  the  rate 
of  gassing  increasing  with  every  increase  in  the  charg- 
ing rate.  The  decomposition  absorbs  an  amount  of  cur- 
rent proportionate  to  the  amount  of  gas  produced,  and 
this  current  is  v/asted,  that  is,  it  produces  no  useful 
effect  in  charging.  High-charging  rates  that  produce 
violent  gassing  mean  not  only  a  waste  of  electric  energy, 
but  tend  to  dislodge  active  materials,  producing  an 
f-xcessive  rise  in  temperature,  thereby  shortening 
materially  the  life  of  the  plates. 

In  general  it  is  permissible  to  charge  a  lead  battery 
at  any  rate  which  does  not  produce  excessive  gassing  or 
.1  cell  temperature  exceeding  110  deg.  F. 


The  charging  rate  at  which  appreciable  gassing  begins 
depends  on  several  factors,  such  as  the  state  of  the 
charge,  the  temperature,  specific  gravity  of  electrolyte, 
type  of  plate,  etc.,  the  principal  factor  being  the  state 
of  the  charge. 

Slacken  Up  As  You  Near  the  Goal 

Any  charged  battery  will  produce  gassing,  and  when 
a  battery  is  nearly  charged  the  rate  may  be  reduced.  In 
this  way  the  amount  of  gas  formed  will  be  immensely 
reduced.  This  safe  rate  is  what  is  known  as  the  finish- 
ing rate,  and  a  rough  rule  for  determining  its  value  is 
to  add  one  to  the  total  number  of  plates  in  the  cell  and 
regard  the  number  so  obtained  as  the  number  of 
amperes  required.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  19-plate  bat- 
teiy  the  finishing  rate  would  be  19  plus  1,  or  20  am- 
peres, a  simple  computation. 

Don't  Gain  Time  By  Crowding  Battery  Feed 

When  a  battery  is  partly  discharged,  the  charging 
rate  may  be  several  times  the  rate  allowed  for  finishing, 
and  it  will  not  produce  violent  gassing.  The  more  com- 
pletely the  battery  has  been  discharged,  the  higher  the 
charging  rate  may  be  made  without  causing  the  battery 
to  gas  excessively.  It  is  found  that  if  the  rate  through- 
out the  charge  period  is  constantly  adjusted  to  a  value 
equal  in  amperes  to  the  number  of  ampere-hours  of  the 
battery  at  each  particular  instant,  violent  gassing  and 
excessive  rise  of  temperature  will  be  avoided.  Any  rate 
of  charge  not  exceeding  the  ampere-hour  capacity  at  any 
given  instant  will  be  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  battery 
itself  is  concerned.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
reduce  the  rate  below  the  finishing  rate.  If  in  conform- 
ing to  these  rules  the  charge  is  maintained  at  the  high- 
est possible  rate,  the  charge  can  be  completed  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  whereas  if  the  rate  is  increa.sed 
above  the  gassing  point,  the  charging  of  the  battery  is 
not  appreciably  hastened. 
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It  is  found  that  the  constant  diminution  of  the  charg- 
ing current  throughout  the  charge  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  specMfuHl  above  results  in  the  voltage  across 
the  battery  terminals  remaining  substantially  loiislant, 
therefore  if  a  constant  voltage  is  applied  and  maintained 
at  the  battery  terminals  throughout  the  charge  a  dimin- 
ishing current  will  result. 

Under  suitable  conditions  this  voltage  will  be  2.3  volts 
per  cell.  It  may  however  vary  between  2.15  and  2.4 
volts  per  cell,  depending  on  the  age  of  the  battery,  the 
condition  of  the  electrolyte,  the  temperature,  etc.  This 
method  of  charging  is  what  is  known  as  the  "constant- 
potential  method"  and  in  a  given  time  returns  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  energy  to  the  battery.  However,  its 
practical  application  has  objections  for  the  following 
principal  reasons: 

Some  Objections  to  the  Constant  Potential  Method 

(1)  The  initial  current  peak  is  so  great  as  to  require 
the  capacity  of  the  charging  equipment  to  be  consider- 
ably  in   excess  of  the  average  load.      (2)    Toward   the 
completion  of  the  charge  it 
is  usually  desirable  to  main- 
tain the  current  at  the  fin- 
ishing   rate    by    increasing 
the  voltage.    (3)  Variations 
of  cell  temperature,  specific 
gravity    of    electrolyte    or 
slight    fluctuations    of   bus 
voltage    produce    undesira- 
ble variations  in  the  charg- 
ing  current. 

These  objections  can  be 
overcome  by  maintaining  a 
slightly  higher  but  constant 
voltage  on  the  bus  and  in- 
serting  a    fixed    resistance 

in  the  charging  circuit  of  the  battery  or  of  each  battery 
if  more  than  one  is  involved.  This  procedure  is  knowai 
as  the  "modified  constant-potential"  method,  and  is 
recommended  by  the  battery  manufacturers  wherever 
conditions  permit  its  adoption.  For  the  constant  voltage 
bus,  a  value  equivalent  to  2.6  per  cell  will  be  found 
generally  satisfactory,  although  during  the  summer 
months  a  slightly  lower  voltage  may  be  desirable  in 
order  to  avoid  excess  of  temperature  and  during  the 
winter  months  a  slightly  higher  voltage  if  the  time 
available  for  charging  is  limited. 

If  the  bus  voltage  cannot  be  altered,  the  resistance 
in  the  charging  circuit  may  be  increased  in  summer, 
and  reduced  in  winter,  to  accomplish  the  desired  I'esults. 
In  order  to  secure  equalization  of  the  charge  in  cold 
weather,  means  should  be  provided  for  increasing  the 
bus  voltage  to  2.65  volts  per  cell.  As  a  general  rule  the 
equalizing  charge  is  taken  to  be  one-half  the  finish- 
ing rate. 

Self-Disconnecting  Battery  Unsatisfactory 

In  regard  to  the  automatic  termination  of  a  batteiy 
charge,  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  apparatus 
which  will  disconnect  the  battery  from  the  power  sup- 
ply circuit  upon  the  completion  of  the  charge.  In  a 
great  many  cases  these  devices  have  depended  upon  bat- 
tei-y  voltage  or  upon  charging  current  for  the  function- 
ing of  the  autom.atic  cut-out.  However,  neither  of  these 
methods  have  proved  satisfactory  because  of  the  wide 
range  of  the  final  voltage  that  a  fully  charged  batterj' 
with  varying  conditions  of  temperature,  aging  of  plates. 


The  "constant-potentiar'  method  has  its 
disadvantages  because  of  the  initial  peak, 
because  toward  the  close  of  the  charge  the 
voltage  must  be  increased,  and  because  the 
potential  that  is  desirable  varies  with  the 
temperature  and  the  gravity  of  the  elec- 
trolyte. If  the  voltage  is  not  constant,  as 
desired  with  this  method,  the  charging 
may  be  unprofitably  slow.  In  cold  weather 
a  higher  voltage  must  be  used. 


tpecific  gravity  of  electrolyte,  etc.,  may  carry.  Like- 
wise the  final  current  with  a  fixed  charging  voltage 
varies  widely  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  an  automatic  cutout. 

The  ami)ere-hour  meter  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
shunt-trip  circuit  breaker  or  a  low-voltage  release 
mechanism  has  proved  to  be  the  only  reliable  means  of 
automatically  terminating  the  charge  of  the  battery 
upon  its  completion.  The  ampere-hour  meter  must  be 
connected  in  the  battery  circuit  at  all  times  so  as  to 
I'egister  the  state  of  charge  of  the  battery. 

In  order  to  provide  the  proper  overcharge  the  meter 
is  arranged  to  run  slower  on  charge  than  on  discharge. 
In  the  case  of  the  Edison  battery  this  instrument  is  so 
set  as  to  provide  from  20  to  25  per  cent  overcharge,  and 
in  the  case  of  <he  lead-acid  types  of  batteries,  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  overcharge.  With  the  proper  setting 
;in  ampere-hour  meter  so  arranged  as  to  disconnect  the 
battery  when  the  meter  hand  returns  to  zero  on  the  dial 
v/iU  give  satisfactory  results,  and  is  to  be  recommended 
whe.ever   practicable.     In   using  a  fixed   resistance    in 

series  with  the  battery  to 
bring  the  power  supply 
voltage  dowTi  to  that  re- 
quired by  the  battery  there 
is  a  considerable  loss  in 
power,  this  being  on  250- 
volt  circuits  an  amount 
equal  to  the  charge,  and 
with  500-volt  supply  cir- 
cuits an  amount  approxi- 
mately equal  to  three  times 
the  charge.  This  loss  in 
itself  is  enough  to  warrant 
using  a  motor-generator 
■  set  for  charging  purposes. 
The  question  is  fre- 
quently asked  whether  it  is  possible  to  charge  two 
or  more  sets  of  batteries  in  series  from  a  given 
source  of  power  using  a  fixed  resistance,  or  a  varia- 
ble resistance  in  series  with  the  batteries.  If  all 
the  batteries  are  in  the  same  state  of  charge  this  means 
of  charging  may  be  employed.  However,  if  they  are 
not  in  approximately  the  same  state  of  charge,  means 
must  be  provided  for  cutting  out  any  battery  that 
becomes  fully  charged  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  sub- 
stituting for  the  battery  cut  out  a  resistance  which  will 
produce  a  voltage-drop  equivalent  to  the  voltage  in  the 
battery  disconnected.  The  charging  of  a  number  of 
sets  of  batteries  in  series  entails  careful  attendance,  and 
as  a  general  rule  I  do  not  care  to  recommend  such  a 
procedure,  as  it  is  my  opinion  that  improper  charging 
will  be  inevitable. 

Capacity  to  be  Measured  in  Kilowatt-Hours 

In  regard  to  the  capacities  of  accumulators,  many 
people  interested  in  storage-battery  locomotives  think 
of  the  battery  capacity  strictly  in  terms  of  ampere- 
hours.  This  is  erroneous,  as  work  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  ampere-hours,  but  must  be  measured  in  terms 
of  kilowatt-hours.  One  cell  of  a  given  battery  has  as 
great  an  ampere-hour  capacity  as  100  or  more  cells  of 
the  same  particular  size,  so  that  defining  a  battery  in 
ampere-hours  capacity  does  not  definitely  fix  the  capac- 
ity of  the  accumulator,  unless  the  number  of  cells  or 
the  voltage  cf  the  battery  is  specified. 

With  the  Edison  battery  the  importance  of  charging 
correctly  is  probably  not  so  great  as  with  batteries  of 
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the  lead-acid  type,  inasmuch  as  no  harm  will  be  done 
to  the  cells  in  charging  if  the  temperature  of  the  elec- 
trolyte is  kept  below  115  deg.  F.  In  the  case  of  the 
lead-acid  type,  excessive  gassing  might  occur  with  a 
temperature  of  electrolyte  below  the  allowable  limit  of 
110  deg.  F.  Such  gassing  particularly  in  the  plain-plate 
l)attery  would  result  in  the  shedding  of  active  materials, 
especially  if  the  gassing  should  be  vei"y  violent. 

I  understand  that  in  some  cases  the  Edison  battery 
seems  to  become  discharged  very  quickly  in  service, 
although  according  tc  record  the  battery  has  been  given 
a  complete  charge  previous  to  such  discharge.  This 
sluggishness  is  most  frequently  encountered  in  the  case 
of  a  battery  that  is  not  discharged  to  complete  exhaus- 
tion during  each  day's  operation.  Tt  is  observed  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  day's  work  after  a  given  period 
of  operation  the  battery  gets  sluggish.  In  such  a  case 
the  battery  should  be  discharged  to  complete  exhaustion 
and  then  given  an  overcharge  upon  completion  of  the 
regular  charge  at  the  normal  rate.  In  some  cases  this 
method  of  charging  does  not  bring  the  battery  back  to 
normal  condition,  so  that 
it  is  often  quite  helpful  to 
reverse  the  cells  of  the  bat- 
tery after  short-circuiting 
at  the  completion  of  the 
discharge,  and  then  charge 
the  battery  for  approxi- 
mately a  12-hour  period 
at  the  normal  charging  rate. 

The  sluggish  condition  is 
apparently  the  result  of  the 
use  of  a  sodium  hydrate 
instead  of  a  potassium- 
hydrate    solution,    as    the 

former     seems     to     have 

a   slightly   higher   internal 

resistance  than  the  latter.  I  have  not  received 
any  information  from  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co. 
that  this  is  the  case,  but  from  some  reports  that  have 
reached  me,  apparently  the  substitution  of  the  sodium 
hydrate  for  the  potassium-hydrate  solution,  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  potash  during  the  war  period,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  sluggish  operation  of  the  Edison  accumu- 
lator toward  the  completion  of  the  discharge. 

Times  may  arise  when  it  is  desirable  to  double-shift 
a  locomotive  and  obtain  a  part  charge  in  a  short  time. 
This  may  be  done  by  giving  a  boosting  charge  at  rates 
of  from  two  to  five  times  normal  discharge  rate  for 
short  periods,  but  care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that 
violent  gassing  does  not  occur  and  that  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  above  110  deg.  F.,  according  to  the  type 
cf  battery  used. 

Do  Not  Use  Excessively  Slow  Charging  Rate 

In  charging  the  Edison  battery  either  the  constant- 
potential  or  constant-current  methods  can  be  employed. 
With  this  type  of  battery  it  is  recommended  to  charge 
at  the  normal  rate  from  start  to  finish  with  the  con- 
stant-current method,  and  if  the  constant-potential 
method  is  used,  start  charging  at  r>0  per  cent  above 
normal  rate  and  diminish  to  the  finishing  rate,  so  that 
the  average  will  be  normal.  Low  charging  rates  are  not 
recommended  although  they  will  not  do  any  permanent 
injun-  to  the  cells,  but  will  reduce  the  speed  and  mileage 
of  the  locomotive  on  the  discharge  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

In  reference  to  the  second  division  of  this  subject, 


In  order  to  prevent  excessive  gassing 
do  not  let  temperature  rise  too  high  or 
Jet  the  input  of  electric  energy  be  too 
rapid.  However,  with  the  Edison  battery 
the  charging  rate  should  not  be  too  slow 
as  it  will  reduce  the  speed  of  the  locomo- 
tive on  the  discharge  that  follows.  Author 
describes  care  to  be  taken  by  the  crew 
and  by  the  watchman  when  stabling  and 
removing  the  locomotive. 


namely,  attendance  at  the  charging  station,  the  desired 
results  may  be  accomplished  by  manual  attendance  or 
by  an  automatic  switchboard  which  is  practically  fool- 
proof. There  is  not  much  to  say  concerning  manual 
attendance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  experienced 
electrician  to  watch  the  charging  of  these  locomotives, 
for  almost  anyone  can  be  taught  to  read  the  ampere- 
hour  meter  on  the  locomotive  and  note  when  it  shows  a 
full  charge  or  when  the  hand  on  the  meter  comes  back 
to  zero.  When  this  happens  the  shunt-trip  circuit 
breaker  should  go  out,  and  then  the  attendant  can  shut 
down  the  charging  outfit.  The  automatic  switchboard 
can  be  arranged  for  any  number  of  locomotives,  so  that 
as  each  one  receives  its  full  charge  it  will  kick  off  from 
the  charging  set  but  will  allow  the  set  to  run  until  the 
last  batterj'  has  received  its  full  charge.  This  done,  the 
l)oard  is  arranged  to  cut  out  the  charging  set  from  the 
main  supply  circuit  and  thus  everything  will  be  shut 
down. 

Such  an  automatic  board  also  takes  care  of  conditions 
when    the    main-supply    circuit    fails,    or    the    voltage 

becomes  too  low  for  proper 
operation  of  the  charging 
set.  Under  such  conditions 
it  will  shut  down  the  set, 
disconnect  the  batteries  so 
that  they  will  not  tend  to 
discharge  through  the  set, 
and  when  the  power-supply 
returns  the  set  is  automat- 
ically started,  and  charging 
continues.  At  the  plant  with 
which  I  am  connected  we 
have  such  an  outfit  in  oper- 
ation and  we  have  not  had 

a  regular  night   attendant 

in  three  years  to  look  after 
the  charging.  There  are  many  plants  that  have  night 
watchmen,  or  men  who  have  other  duties  to  perform  and 
who  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  charging  station.  Such 
watchmen  can  come  around  occasionally  and  see  that 
everything  is  working  properly.  Such  an  arrangement 
saves  part  of  the  expense  of  having  a  regular  attendant 
for  this  purpose. 

In  most  cases  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  make 
the  motormen  and  brakemen  who  operate  locomotives 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  locomotives.  This  should 
be  systematized  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  following 
few  rules  are  suggerted: 

(1)  When  the  locomotive  is  brought  in  and  before  the 
lid,  or  top  plate,  is  removed  from  over  the  battery  com- 
partment, see  that  all  lamps  are  extinguished  and  no 
open  flame  around  the  locomotive.  (2)  Wipe  the  tops  of 
the  cells  off  with  clear,  waste  or  rags  if  they  have  accu- 
mulated dust  and  dirt,  and  in  cases  where  the  electro- 
lyte has  worked  out  of  the  containers  it  also  should  be 
wiped  off  with  clean  waste  or  rags.  Cells  should  be  kept 
dry.  Dirt  and  dampness  are  likely  to  cause  leaks,  which 
may  result  in  .serious  injury  to  the  cells.  (3)  All  filling 
plugs  should  be  removed.  (4)  Distilled  water  should  be 
added  to  all  cells  requiring  it  until  the  liquid  reaches  the 
right  level.  (5)  Replace  all  filling  plugs.  (6)  Plug  in 
charging  receptacle  plug  and  shunt-trip  connection  in 
locomotive  and  throw  in  line  switch  to  the  automatic 
switchboard.  (7)  Inspect  the  bolts  and  nuts  of  the  loco- 
motive and  if  any  trouble  of  a  minor  character  has 
developed  during  the  day,  repair  it  before  going  off 
duty.    In  case  any  repair  is  needed  that  would  take  more 
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than  .1  half-hour  to  one  hour,  report  it  to  the  head  elec- 
trician who  will  have  the  work  done  either  then  or  on 
a  later  shift  of  his  men.  (8)  In  the  moniinp  before 
takinjr  out  the  locomotive  read  the  ampere-hour  meter 
to  determine  the  state  of  charge  and  disconnect  the 
charprinfr  plugs  from  the  locomotive.  (9)  Oil  up  the 
locomotive  and  replace  the  battery  cover. 

By  making  these  men  responsible  for  their  own  loco- 
motive, its  condition  becomes  solely  their  concern  and 
when  inspected  they  cannot  shift  the  blame  for  any 
shortcoming  on  some  one  else.  This  has  been  found  to 
be  the  case  when  they  did  not  have  these  duties  to 
perform. 

In  tilling  the  cells  I  would  like  to  bring  out  the  neces- 
sity of  using  distilled  water  only.  If  other  water  is  used 
when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  distilled  water  a  sample 
should  be  sent  to  the  battery  manufacturer  who  will 
analyze  it  free  of  charge  and  advise  whether  it  would 
be  safe  to  use  it  or  not.  A  small  amount  of  impurity 
in  the  water  will  be  harmful,  as  it  will  always  remain  in 
the  cell,  and  as  more  is  added  from  day  to  day  will  in 
time  cause  some  damage  to 
the  plates  or  other  parts. 

There  are  times  when  it 
is  necessary  to  clean  bat- 
teries of  the  Edison  variety 
all  over,  when  they  become 
excessively  dirty.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  cells 
should  be  removed  from  the 
battery  compartment.  A 
jet  of  dry  steam  or  an  air 
blast  is  satisfactory  in  most 


cases,  but  must  not  be  used 
while  the  cell  is  in  the  bat- 
tery compartment.    Incrus-         

tations   may  he  easily 

removed  if  first  moi-stened  with  warm  water.     All  cells 

should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  being  replaced  in  the 

compartment. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  proper  care  to  be  taken  in 
the  operation  of  the  locomotive  during  the  day's  shift. 
This  problem  must  be  worked  out  by  the  mine  foreman 
and  the  men  at  each  individual  mine  and  in  each  place 
where  a  locomotive  operates.  By  this  I  have  particular 
reference  to  the  number  of  cars  handled  on  a  certain 
grade.  I  have  found  motormen,  when  they  could  only 
push,  say,  four  cars  up  a  certain  grade  when  using  a 
reasonable  amount  of  sand,  repeatedly  try  to  push  up  5, 
6  and  even  7  cars.  They  would  pull  away,  take  slack, 
buck  up  against  the  cars,  turn  on  full  sand  supply,  and 
stand  and  spin  the  wheels  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  batteries,  often  pulling  excessive  discharge  rates 
from  the  accumulator,  and  yet  it  does  absolutely  no  good. 
This  procedure  furthermore  wastes  available  charge  in 
the  battery,  which  might  cause  it  to  be  fully  discharged 
before  the  day's  shift  is  over.  Each  mine  foreman 
should  watch  each  locomotive  on  a  particular  haul  and 
instruct  the  motorman  never  to  try  to  pull  more  than  so 
many  cars,  empties  or  loads  as  the  case  may  be,  over 
his  haul.  By  so  doing  a  great  number  of  cars  can  be 
placed  on  the  parting  in  a  given  time  with  far  better 
results  from  the  locomotive  itself. 

Another  practice  that  should  be  watched  is  the  over- 
speeding  of  the  locomotive  when  traveling  on  down 
grades  with  heavy  trips  behind  it.  The  storage-battery 
locomotive  is  intended  mainly  for  gathering  work  and 


is  usually  designed  to  operate  at  a  speed  of  from  3  to  4 
miles  per  hour,  under  full  load  and  on  level  track.  The 
motors  employed  are  usually  fairly  high  speed,  and  in 
coasting  down  a  hill  these  locomotives  will,  if  uncon- 
trolled, attain  a  speed  up  to  10  or  more  miles  per  hour. 
This  will  run  the  armatures  of  the  motors  from  three 
to  four  times  faster  than  the  speed  for  which  they  were 
designed,  and  this  may  result  in  the  breaking  of  arma- 
ture bands  or  in  the  coils  flying  out  of  their  slots,  as 
well  as  other  troubles.  The  men  should  be  in.structed 
against  this  practice  and  watched  carefully,  as  this  is  a 
common  cause  of  trouble. 

The  care  of  the  locomotive  during  the  day's  shift  is 
not  entirely  the  concern  of  the  motorman.  A  bad  track 
will  do  more  harm  to  the  locomotive  than  almost  any- 
thing else.  Many  mines  have  purchased  locomotives 
to  replace  mules.  A  mule,  if  lucky,  can  travel  over 
almost  any  kind  of  a  track;  a  storage-battery  locomotive 
cannot.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  mule  gathering 
has  been  in  use,  and  because  of  the  short  wheel-base  of 
the  mine  cars,  .short -radius  curves  have  been  laid  from 

the  cross  entries  into  the 
rooms  or  from  the  rooms 
into  breakthroughs  or 
pockets  in  the  pillars.  The 
locomotive  is  then  put  to 
work  on  these  same  curves, 
with  resulting  trouble  from 
wrecks  which  not  o  n  1  y 
cause  delays  and  a  decrea.se 
in  the  number  of  cars 
handled,  but  give  the  loco- 
motive severe  jars  which 
are  bad  for  arc,  bad  for 
both  machine  and  battery. 

In  many  mines  fish  plates 
are  not  placed  on  the  rails 
on  room  tracks  when  mules  are  used,  but  when  locomo- 
tives are  employed  this  should  be  done  since  the  locomo- 
tives are  usually  heavier  than  the  loaded  mine  cars  and 
tend  to  turn  over  the  rail  and  wreck  at  the  joints.  I 
believe  that  a  storage-battery  locomotive  will  have  its 
overall  life  increased  approximately  25  per  cent  by  oper- 
ation on  a  well-laid  track.  This  applies  to  the  battery 
as  well  as  to  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  machine. 

Constant  inspection  of  the  locomotive  by  the  mine 
foreman  and  his  assistants  will  do  much  to  make  the 
motorman  more  careful  of  his  machine  and  cause  him  to 
take  pride  in  keeping  it  in  good  shape,  all  of  which  helps 
in  the  upkeep  of  the  equipment. 

Keep  Records  of  Condition  and  Performance 

Daily  records  should  be  made  by  the  operator  of  the 
locomotive  of  work  done  as  well  as  of  the  condition  of 
charge  and  discharge  of  the  battery.  I  would  state  that 
these  records  are  made  to  serve  two  purposes.  First, 
they  give  operating  information,  which  should  be  valu- 
.ible  to  the  company  from  a  cost  standpoint,  and  second, 
they  serve  as  a  notice  to  the  motorman  that  the  officials 
are  finding  out  each  day  the  amount  of  work  he  has 
accomplished  and  the  condition  of  his  machine. 

In  these  reports  space  should  be  given  for  the  ampere- 
hour  meter  reading  at  the  start  of  the  shift  or  after 
charging,  giving  the  time  when  meter  is  read.  Space 
should  also  be  provided  for  the  meter  reading  when  the 
locomotive  is  brought  in  after  the  day's  shift  is  over,  and 
the  time  of  the  reading;  spaces  for  the  work  done,  that 
is,  the  number  of  empty  cars  placed  at  the  working  face 


Use  only  distilled  water  for  filling  up 
the  cells  when  the  water  becomes  low  and 
keep  the  cells  clean  of  incrustations  and 
dirt.  Overloading  wastes  good  current  and 
should  be  avoided.  Coasting  may  cause  the 
armatures  to  burst.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  give  the  locomotive  a  firm  well-ironed 
track  which  will  not  jar  either  locomotive 
or  battery.  Keep  a  record  of  cell  condition 
and  work  performed. 
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from  the  parting;  number  of  loads  handled  from  the 
face  to  the  parting ;  number  of  water  cars  hauled ;  tim- 
ber trucks,  slate  cars,  and  several  spaces  for  miscella- 
neous work.  The  particular  entry  or  haulwuy  where  the 
machine  operates  should  also  be  noted  on  this  report, 
while  space  should  be  provided  for  noting  repairs  that 
are  needed  and  for  repairs  made  in  the  shop.  The  report, 
when  properly  filled,  should  be  signed  by  the  motorman 
and  turned  over  ^o  the  head  electrician  who  will  note  any 
additional  repairs  needed  or  O.K.  those  already  made 
and  forward  it  to  the  office. 

We  instituted  this  system  at  the  mines  where  I  am 
employed,  and  at  first  met  with  considerable  opposition 
from  the  men  affected,  but  when  they  saw  what  we  were 
driving  at,  they  "came  around"  and  the  plan  is  now 
working  without  difficulty.  These  men  claimed  at  first 
that  they  would  not  have  time  to  keep  Jrack  of  all  the 
so-called  "red  tape"  if  they  were  going  to  haul  any  coal. 
By  giving  them  each  a  piece  of  chalk  they  tally  the  cars 
handled,  on  a  plate  on  the  front  of  the  locomotive,  and 
then  count  up  the  tally  in  the  evening  when  they  come 
in  and  place  the  total  on  the  daily  report. 

Hydrometer  and  temperature  readings  should  be 
taken  at  regular  intervals,  but  this  applies  mainly  to  the 
lead-acid  battery.  With  the  lead-acid  type  of  accumu- 
lator, the  surest  way  to  tell  the  state  of  charge  is  by  tak- 
ing hydrometer  readings.  These  not  only  show  the  state 
of  charge  but  also  reveal  any  cells  that  are  not  up  to  the 
average  of  all  the  cells  in  the  battery.  A  record  sheet 
should  be  made  at  least  once  each  week,  giving  the  read- 
ing of  each  cell  in  the  battery  when  fully  charged. 

A  sheet  may  be  made  up  with  squares  ruled  upon  it, 
having  the  number  of  squares  equal  to  the  number  of 
cells  in  the  battery.  The  reading  of  each  cell  can  then 
be  placed  in  the  corresponding  square  on  the  sheet,  and 
anyone  looking  at  the  sheet  could  go  to  the  battery  and 
pick  out  any  cell  that  is  not  in  proper  condition. 

In  taking  these  readings,  if  any  number  of  cells  is 
found  not  coming  up  on  charge  with  the  majority  of 
the  cells  they  should  be  read  every  night  for  awhile, 
until  it  is  determined  that  they  are  not  going  to  revive. 
When  these  cells  refuse  to  build  up,  there  is  of  course 
a  reason,  and  it  can  generally  be  attributed  to  either  a 
cracked  jar,  which  has  let  the  electrolyte  gradually  leak 
out,  or  to  trouble  in  the  plates.  In  the  case  of  a  cracked 
jar,  with  the  regular  addition  of  distilled  water  each 
day  if  needed,  the  electrolyte  will  become  lower  and 
lower  in  specific  gravity.  This  will  establish  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  containers  is  ruptured. 

Order  Cells  Before  Replacement  Is  Needed 

Cells  should  be  inspected  at  regular  intervals,  either 
by  a  factory  representative  or  by  some  competent  man 
whenever  the  battery  shows  that  it  is  failing.  This 
should  not  be  necessary  until  about  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  the  manufacturer's  guarantee.  In  this 
inspection  a  few  cells  should  be  pulled,  selecting  those 
of  lowest  gravity,  taking  out  the  plates  and  determining 
the  amount  of  sediment  accumulated  in  the  bottom  of 
the  jar,  as  well  as  the  general  appearance  of  the  plates. 
From  this  an  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  approximate  life 
left  in  the  battery  so  that  a  new  battery  can  be  ordered 
in  sufficient  time  to  be  on  hand  before  the  old  one  fails 
completely. 

This  condition  should  be  watched  with  both  types  of 
cells,  for  it  is  often  impossible  where  locomotives  have 
once  been  used  to  temporarily  substitute  mules  or  other 
types  of  haulage  without  considerable  expense  and  a 


decline  in  output  from  the  section  where  the  storage- 
battery  machine  has  been  in  use. 

The  keeping  of  records,  both  of  operation  and  of 
charging  is  I  believe  vital  to  the  proper  care  of  any 
storage-battery  locomotive. 

To  sum  up  all  the  foregoing,  the  one  word  "care"  will 
cover  everything.  It  is  constant  care,  week  in  anvl  week 
out,  month  in  and  month  out,  that  prolongs  the  life  and 
cuts  down  delay."?  from  all  causes  with  storage-battery 
locomotives.  Care  saves  loss  in  tonnage  when  machines 
are  out  of  commission,  and  makes  them  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  plant  that  has  them  installed. 

There  are  many  points  concerning  the  care  of  bat- 
teries that  are  brought  out  by  the  battery  manufac- 
turers for  their  own  particular  accumulator.  These 
instructions  should  be  carefully  read  and  compliance 
made  therewith  by  the  attendants  of  these  machines. 
The  rules  thus  formulated  are  well  considered  since 
every  battery  manufacturer  naturally  desires  his 
product  to  stand  up  well  in  service.  The  builders  of 
these  machines  have  therefore  promulgated  rules  which 
if  followed  will  give  maximum  life  under  existing  con- 
ditions. 


Recent  New  York  Events 

By  R.  W.  Morris 

LOCAL  trade  interests  put  in  a  busy  twelve  months 
in  1919.  During  the  year  there  were  two  strikes 
of  marine  workers  which  tied  up,  in  various-  degrees, 
the  shipping  in  this  harbor  and  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss 
to  numerous  business  interests  other  than  the  local  coal 
industry,  especially  those  dealers  who  make  a  specialty 
of  the  export  trade. 

The  substituting  of  oil  for  coal  was  also  a  subject 
for  serious  thought  and  in  October  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  summoned  the  coal  men  to  a  confer- 
ence at  which  after  a  long  discussion,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  entire  matter.  This  com- 
mittee has  already  made  some  valuable  investigations 
and  reports  which  show  they  are  tendering  the  trade 
an  invaluable  service. 

Oil  consumption  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  secured 
a  firm  hold  upon  local  consumers,  although  several 
industrial  concerns,  office  buildings  and  hotels  have 
either  made  the  substitution  or  have  filed  applications 
with  the  proper  City  Departments  for  permission  to 
make  the  change.  To  meet  these  conditions  a  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  storage  of  fuel  oil 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Fire  Department. 

As  it  had  dore  in  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  the 
trade  look  an  active  part  in  the  Victory  Bond  compaign 
early  in  the  year  and  raised  $9,500,000,  making  a  total 
of  $62,500,000  in  the  last  four  Liberty  Loan  campaigns, 
to  which  should  be  added  a  liberal  subscription  to  the 
first  loan  which  was.  however,  not  recorded  with  respect 
to  the  industry-  as  such.  In  addition  the  industry  in 
New  York  contributed  over  $300,000  to  the  Red  Cross 
pnd  United  War  Work  campaigns. 

The  complaint  filed  through  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regarding  the  tidewater  demurrage  ques- 
tion in  this  city  was  an  important  step  taken  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  industry  doing  business  at  tidewater 
points.  The  prosecution  of  the  complaint,  including  the 
examination  of  n\any  of  the  witnesses,  largely  devolved 
upon  Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Association. 
No  decision  has  vet  been  rendered. 
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Reconstruction  of  a  Burned  Tipple 


By  R.  W.  iMayer 

Ciillfornia.   I'a. 


A  (■oiiil>ine(l 
with  wooden 
ahly  caused 
slruction  was 


THE  steel  tipple  at  the  Crescent  mine  of  the  Fitts- 
\n\rgh  Coal  Co.,  located  on  the  Monongahela 
Kiver  near  California  and  about  50  miles  from 
Pittshurjrh,  burned  on  the  night  of  Dec.  17,  1919.  This 
tipple  serves  one  of  the  largest  mines  of  the  company 
by  which  it  is  owned,  ships  coal  by  both  river  and  rail, 
and  the  daily  output  is  about  6,000  tons  when  the  mine 
is  running  at  capacity. 

This  tipple  rests  upon  three  concrete  piers.  One  of 
these  is  located  between  the  five  railroad  tracks  which 
pass  under  the  structure.  A  second  is  at  the  edge  of 
deep  water  in  the  river,  and  the  third,  or  outside  pier, 
is  built  up  in  the  deep  water  of  the  river.  The  tipple 
overhangs  or  extends  beyond  the  end  of  the  third  pier 
and  two  barges  may  be 
placed  side  by  side  be- 
tween the  outer  and  the 
middle  piers. 

The  framework  of  the 
structure  is  of  steel  and 
the  sides  and  roof  are  of 
corrugated  or  sheet  iron. 
The  floor  was,  however, 
of  planking  spiked  to 
wooden  stringers  bolted 
to  the  steel  I-beams  of 
the  framework.  This 
flooring  together  with 
the  window  frames  and 
the  sashes  was  the  only 
portion  of  the  structure  which  was  built  of  wood. 

As  may  be  judged  from  the  above  description,  the 
major  portion  of  the  tipple  structure  lies  over  tlie 
river.  At  this  point  there  is  only  a  narrow  bench  of 
land  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  foot  of  the 
high  hill  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  bench.  The  Monongahela  branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.R.  occupies  most  of  this  narrow  river  flat  with 
its  double  tracked  line.  The  balance  of  the  space 
under  the  tipple  is  taken  up  by  the  three  sidetracks 
for  loading  coal  from  the  tipple  to  railroad  cars.  The 
opening  of  the  mine  which  this  tipple  serves  is  in  the 
side  of  the  hill  above  the  railroad  and  a  bridge  or  ex- 
tension of  the  tipple  structure  connects  the  opening 
to  the  tipple  proper.  The  coal  bed  lies  considerably 
lower  than  the  water  level  of  the  river,  and  a  slope 
or  incline  leads  from  the  mine  opening  to  it.  This  is 
several  hundred  feet  long  and  the  loaded  cars  are 
pulled  upward  by  means  of  a  heavy  chain  haul,  while 
the  empties  are  lowered  on  a  second  track  by  a  similar 
means.  The  mine  opening  is,  however,  somewhat 
lower  than  the  dumping  floor  of  the  tipple,  and  a  chain 
haul  pulls  the  cars  over  the  bridge  to  the  tipple  where 
they  are  landed  at  the  mine  scales  and  weighed.  From 
this  point  they  gravitate  to  the  various  crossover 
dumps  in  the  tipple. 

The  railroad  company  has  a  watchman's  shanty  near 
the  tipple,  and  a  man  is  stationed  at  this  point  at  all 
hours  to  keep  watch  and  give  warning  of  any  land- 
slides which  may  occur  on  the  side  hill  above  the  rail- 
road track.  The  hillside  is  here  quite  steep  and  slides 
are  always  liable  to  occur.    The  watchman  has  a  good 


Mith  all  speed.  As  a  portion  of  the  hiirned 
strueture  spanned  main-line  railroa<l  tra<k>. 
this  had  to  be  rebuilt  without  interferinf;  with 
train  schedules.  This  was  however  accom- 
plished without  difficulty. 


view    up    and    down    the    track    for    a    considerable 
distance. 

This  watchman  was  the  first  to  discover  the  tipple 
fire  on  the  night  of  Dec.  17.  This  started  about  ten 
minutes  before  midnight,  its  probalde  cause  being  a 
short-circuit  in  electrical  conductors  or  wires  in  some 
way  damaged.  The  fire  started  at  the  inside  or  shore 
end  of  the  tipple  next  to  the  bridge,  and  the  bridge 
was  the  first  portion  of  the  structure  to  be  completely 
burned.  The  fire  then  moved  toward  the  water  end 
of  the  tipple.  The  bridge  was  consumed  in  about  an 
hour  or  by  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Dee.  18.  The  mine 
cars  were  oiled  at  the  inner  or  tipple  end  of  the  bridge 
near  the  place  where  the  fire  started.     Considerable  oil 

was  here  spilled  over  the 
floor  and  some  barrels 
were  stored  here.  These 
exploded  and  scattered 
their  burning  contents. 

Trains  on  the  railroad 
were  held  up  while  the 
tipple  was  burning.  The 
heat  from  the  fire  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  most 
intense,  on  the  bridge,  and 
the  steel  of  the  structure 
was  badly  twisted  and 
warped  out  of  shape.  All 
of  the  woodwork  in  the 
tipple  proper  was  de- 
steel   was    not    materiallv 


river-and-railroad  steel  tipple 
floor  was  •jutted  by  fire  prob- 
by  a  short  circuit.  Uecon- 
immediatelv  begun  an«l  rushed 


stroyed,    but   the   structural 
damaged. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  coal  dust  was  scattered 
over  the  floor  of  the  tipple  and  had  settled  upon  the 
walls.  There  was  some  coal,  also,  in  the  chutes,  and 
the  machinery,  with  which  the  tipple  was  well  sup- 
plied. This  coal  was  burned  and  possibly  accounts  for 
some  of  the  intense  heat  generated,  as  the  actual 
amount  of  woodwork  in  the  tipple  structure  was  small. 

Railroad  wrecking  crews  with  the  aid  of  derricks 
cut  down  the  bridge  across  the  tracks  and  removed 
the  debris,  throwing  it  on  a  side  track  next  to  the 
river.  The  tipple  itself  was  gutted.  Looking  upward 
through  the  building  after  the  fire,  the  steel  cars  could 
be  seen  standing  on  the  crossover  dumps  near  the  top 
of  the  building.  The  machinery  which  was  fastened 
to  the  steelwork  was  still  in  place,  but  that  which  was 
attached  to  the  floor  feel  down  into  the  river. 

Reconstruction  was  begun  at  once.  Structural  steel 
for  the  bridge  was  not  immediately  available,  and 
this  delayed  the  work  somewhat.  A  steamboat  was 
tied  up  at  the  tipple  and  used  as  living  quarters  for 
such  of  the  workmen  as  could  not  obtain  accommoda- 
tions in  California.  Lumber  from  a  barge  was  hoisted 
to  the  outer  end  of  the  tipple  from  the  river,  and  the 
work  of  replacing  the  floors  and  stairways  preparatory 
to  reinstalling  the  machinery  was  begun.  A  scow 
dredge  having  an  orange-peel  bucket  was  employed  to 
fish  the  machinery  out  of  the  river  under  the  tipple  and 
to  remove  the  coal  and  other  debris  so  that  the  channel 
would  be  deep  enough  to  allow  the  free  passage  of 
loaded  barges.     The  steel  bridge  across  the  railroad 
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tracks  was  constructed  as  soon  as  structural  shapes 
for  the  purpose  could  be  obtained.  One  of  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  shows  the  bridge  framework 
completed  but  not  yet  roofed  over.  It  also  shows  the 
end  of  the  tipple  which  had  to  be  repaired,  the  steel 


GENERAL,  VIEW  OF  TIPPLE 
Showing  construction  boom  on  car  truclt. 

work  is  finished  but  not  yet  roofed.  This  picture  also 
shows  the  derrick  which  a  70-ft.  boom  mounted  on  rail- 
road-car trucks  which  was  used  to  hoist  the  material 
into  place  on  the  bridge  and  tipple. 

The  oxyacetylene  torch  or  blowpipe  was  extensively 
employed  to  cut  the  material  for  the  bridge.  It  was 
also  used  in  cutting  up  the  scrap  steel  for  loading  onto 
railroad  cars  for  shipment.  The  bridge  had  to  be  so 
constructed  as  to  not  interfere  with  train  sched- 
ules as  the  trains  pass  underneath  the  tipple  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  While  this  work  was  being  done,  two 
watchmen  were  employed,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  tipple  to  signal  the  trains  and  workmen  on 
the  structure. 


DAMAGED  END  OF  TIPPLE  EXTENDING   OVER 
RAILROAD  TRACK 

It  was  expected  that  the  bridge  and  inner  end  of  the 
tipple  would  be  sufficiently  complete  to  run  coal  some 
time  during  the  week  of  Jan.  12.  This  coal  would,  of 
course,  go  to  railroad  cars.  It  will  require  a  somewhat 
longer  period  before  the  outer  end  of  the  tipple  is  com- 
pleted and  the  necessary  machinery  installed  for  load- 
ing river  barges.  The  ice  formed  in  the  river  during 
the  cold  spell  early  in  January  did  not  interfere  with 
dredging,  neither  did  it  seriously  delay  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  tipple,  although  it  somewhat  hampered  the 
work.  Great  care  had  to  be  taken  by  the  men  in  order 
that  no  accident  might  happen  because  of  the  large 
number  of  trains  that  passed  by  during  the  day. 


More  Details  of  A.  I.  M.  E. 
Discussion 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  29  West  39th  St.,  New 
York  City,  informs  Coal  Age  that  President  Horace 
V.  Winchell,  who  retires  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
February,  and  Herbert  Hoover,  who  succeeds  him,  have 
definite  plans  for  a  discussion  regarding  what  they  feel 
is  the  most  vital  matter  of  professional  interest  now 
before  the  public — the  irregularity  in  the  operation  of 
coal  mines. 

They  believe  that  this  discussion  will  materially  help 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  it 
is  to  be  extended  so  that  it  will  take  three  whole  ses- 
sions at  the  forthcoming  annual  meeting,  Feb.  16  to  19. 
Each  session  will  be  followed  by  an  open  forum.  The 
review  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  Hoover  will  cover  the 
causes,  nature  and  cure  of  intermittency  in  the  opera- 
tion of  coal  mines. 

The  following  speakers  and  their  papers  will  cover 
the  fundamentals  of  the  problem: 

"Problems  of  the  Coal  Industry,"  by  Van  H.  Manning. 
An  introductory  statement  outlining  the  problem  under 
discussion  and  indicating  its  relative  significance  as 
compared  to  other  problems  of  the  coal  industry. 

"Fluctuation  in  Production  of  Coal — Its  Causes  and 
Effects,"  by  George  Otis  Smith.  A  statistical  analysis 
of  the  rate  of  output  over  a  period  of  years,  indicating 
the  relative  effect  of  shortage  of  transportation,  short- 
age of  labor,  lack  of  market  and  other  factors  in  pro- 
ducing intermittency  in  the  operation  of  coal  mines. 

"Storage  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Its  Possibilities  as 
a  Means  of  Stabilizing  the  Industry,"  by  H.  H.  Stoek. 
Storage  of  bituminous  coal  (a)  at  the  point  of  produc- 
tion; (b)  at  centers  of  distribution;  (c)  by  the  con- 
sumer. Capital  cost  and  operating  cost  of  storage; 
breakage;  loss  in  weight,  loss  in  heating  value,  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

"Transportation  as  a  Factor  in  the  Irregularity  of 
Coal-Mine  Operation,"  by  G.  W.  Reed.  Exact  data  as  to 
the  real  effect  transportation  facilitates  have  on  coal 
production ;  use  of  cars  for  storage ;  effect  of  more 
equipment  and  its  cost  to  the  railroads,  effect  of  lower 
rates  in  spring  and  summer,  reduction  of  cross  hauling, 
long  hauls  by  the  railroads  of  their  own  coal.  This 
topic  should  be  presented  from  the  viewpoint  of  what 
the  railroads  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do,  rather 
than  what  would  most  benefit  the  mining  industry. 

"Stabilizing  the  Market,"  by  Eugene  McAuliffe. 
Variations  in  the  market  demand  for  coal;  possibilities 
of  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  that  will  produce  regularity 
of  buying.  Eflfect  of  varying  freight  rates  on  the  mar- 
ket. Relation  between  the  total  demand  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity.  How  to  provide  markets  for  present 
productive  capacity. 

The  Institute  cordially  urges  all  coal  people  to  attend 
this  convention  and  participate  in  these  sessions. 


Coal  Age  Index  for  Last  Half  of  1919 

The  index  to  Coal  Age,  Volume  16,  covering  the  last 
half  of  1919  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  addressing  a  request  to  the  sub- 
scription department  of  Coal  Age,  New  .York  City. 


February  5,  1920 
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Dangers  of  the  Oil  Room 


By  R.  S.  Rickard 

Fort  Wayne.   Ind. 


IN  CONSIDERING  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the 
storage  and  handling  of  oils,  we  are  apt  to  think 
only  of  gasoline  and  naphtha.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take, as  every  oil  carries  with  it  a  menace  to  life  and 
property  and  its  handling  should  be  safeguarded  in 
every  possible  manner.  Until  this  fact  is  universally 
recogiiized  and  all  oils  are  handled  in  fireproof, 
evaporation-proof  steel  storage  tanks,  we  must  expect 
to  pay  an  enormous  fire  loss  due  to  the  careless  han- 
dling of  these  products.  It  is  true  that  the  danger  in 
handling  gasoline  is  greater  than  in  handling  other  oils. 
This  danger  is,  however,  well  known, 

All  petroleum  products,  including  lubricating  oils, 
produce  an  explosive  vapor.  The  danger  from  lubricat- 
ing oils,  however,  i,s  chiefly  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion where  waste,  sawdust  or  shavings  are  used  to 
absorb  the  oils  spilled  on  the  floor.  Many  fires  in 
factories  and  oil  rooms  have  been  traced  directly  to 
this  cause,  as  it  is  a  common  practice  to  neglect  the 
accumulated  refuse,  which  in  time,  bursts  into  flames. 
The  gravest  danger  that  confronts  the  consumer  of 
oils  aside  from  the  gasoline  menace  is,  however,  from 
the  paint  oils,  such  as  linseed  oil  and  turpentine.  A 
piece  of  cotton  waste  saturated  lightly  with  equal  parts 
of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  will,  if  left  in  a  closed 
room,  such  as  an  oil  house  or  storeroom  for  the  night, 
burn  from  spontaneous  combustion  in  three  hours'  time. 
Instances  are  not  even  lacking  of  fires  being  started  in 
this  manner  when  the  water  or  oil-soaked  cloth  was 
left  in  the  open  air.  The  property  loss  arising  from 
such  spontaneous  fires  is  appalling,  but  who  can  esti- 
mate the  value  ff  lives  sacrificed  annually  to  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  "economy"  in  equipping  an  oil  room? 

Increased  Oil  Price  Demands  Proper  Storage 

The  increasing  prices  of  all  kinds  of  oil  and  genera! 
econom.ic  requirements,  demand  the  proper  storage  and 
distribution  of  these  liquids.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
lost  annually  through  the  deterioration  of  the  quality 
and  waste  in  handling  of  improperly  stored  oils.  Hot 
and  cut  bearings,  prematurely  worn  machinery  are 
frequently  due  to  deteriorated  or  contaminated  oil.  This 
enormous  loss  is  usually  never  traced  to  the  right 
source — poor  oil  storage.  The  same  criticism  can  be 
made  of  improperly  stored  paint  oils,  varnishes,  dryers,, 
etc.  Competition  in  practically  all  lines  demands  eco- 
nomical production  and  this  means  elimination  of  waste 
so  far  as  possible  in  every  department  of  industry. 

Oils,  and  similar  products  can  be  "checked  in"  as 
they  are  received  and  accurately  recorded  as  they  are 
used.  Exactly  as  accurate  records  may  be  kept  of  oils 
as  tools. 

Modem  storage  equipment  for  handling  liquids  is 
really  divided  into  two  general  types.  One  for  handling 
volatile  liquids,  such  as  gasoline,  naphthas,  paint  oils 
and  varnishes  and  the  other  for  handling  non-volatile 
liquids  such  as  lubricating  oils. 

The  first  of  the  two  general  types  requires  under- 
ground storage  tanks  for  gasoline  or  naphtha  and 
above-ground  storage  for  the  paint  oils  and  varnishes. 
This  arrangement  usually  meets  with  the  demands  of 


the  various  state  laws  governing  this  type  of  storage. 
Where  underground  tanks  are  required  they  should  be 
cylindrical  in  form.  If  made  of  galvanized  steel  all 
seams  and  riveted  joints  should  be  carefully  made  and 
then  .soldered  inside  and  out.  If  heavy  metal  is 
employed  ,',;-'"•  ^tc^'  or  heavier  as  conditions  or  the 
capacity  of  the  tank  make  necessary,  all  seams  and 
rivets  should  be  carefully  caulked.  Storage  tanks  for 
volatile  liquids  require  special  care  in  construction.  A 
tank  may  hold  water  or  steam  pressure  but  be  entirely 
unfit  for  volatile  liquid  storage  purposes. 

Abovk-Ground  Tanks  Are  Usually  Rectangular 

If  above-ground  tanks  are  essential  these  are  made 
in  rectangular  shapes.  For  convenience  the  height  and 
length  may  remain  constant  and  the  width  vary  accord- 
ing to  capacity  desired.  This  arrangement  permits 
the  addition  of  other  individual  units  to  the  system 
and  does  not  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  batterj' 
of  storage  equipment.  Rectangular  tanks  should  be 
made  with  the  same  care  as  the  cylindrical  designs. 

Specially  designed  pumps  of  either  measuring  or  non- 
measuring  type  may  be  connected  by  pipe  lines  to  tanks 
buried  underground  or  inserted  in  the  top  of  tanks  for 
above-ground  use.  Accurate  devices  are  provided  on 
the  measuring  pum.ps  for  the  delivery  of  desired  quanti- 
ties of  liquid.  Gear-driven  meters  may  be  added  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  consumption.  Locks  may  be 
fitted  to  both  tj^pes  of  tanks  and  on  the  pumps  as  well. 
This  prevents  unauthorized  usage  and  theft. 

Barrel  Drainers  Used  With  Batteries 

Where  a  battery  of  individual  units  is  employed 
barrel  track  and  barrel  drainers  are  used  in  connec- 
'tion  with  small  chain  hoists.  This  makes  it  easy  to 
handle  the  barrels  and  drain  them  completely  into  the 
tanks.  This  saves  labor,  time  and  liquid  and  prevents 
the  loss  arising  from  the  return  of  liquids  in  barrels 
which  have  not  been  properly  drained  by  the  old-style 
spigot  method.  Furthermore,  dirt,  dust  and  sediment 
rre  kept  from  the  liquids,  fire  danger  is  reduced,  storage 
:  pace  is  saved,  labor  is  lessened,  and  the  cost  and  con- 
.'^umption  may  be  easily  calculated. 


New  Operators  in  Montana 

Taking  mining  conditions  as  a  whole  in  Montana  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  is  an  upward  trend.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  of  the  mines  things  are  not  what  we  would 
wish  them  to  be,  and  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
a  few  mine  officials  who  do  not  realize  the  necessity  of 
doing  all  they  can  toward  ventilating  their  mines  prop- 
erly, yet  taking  the  mine  operators  as  a  whole  they  are 
doing  good  work  along  this  line,  and  some  spare  neither 
time  nor  money  to  keep  their  properties  in  first  class 
shape.    Much  credit  is  due  them  for  so  doing. 

Operations  have  commenced  to  open  up  in  some  new 
coal  fields  in  this  state,  and  as  soon  as  the  strike  is 
settled  we  can  look  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  optim- 
ism so  far  as  the  coal  trade  is  concerned.  The  quality 
of  our  coal  is  satisfactory. 
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Shots  Fired  By  Lightning  Discharges* 


By  M.  Ferey 

London,   England 


IT  S'EEMS  that  outbursts  of  gas  sometimes  occur  in 
Rochebelle  and  Fontanes  mines,  and  special  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  injury  to  workmen.  In  the 
headings,  coal  is  shot  from  the  solid  electrically  after 
the  workmen  have  left ;  shots  are  fired  from  points  as  far 
distant  as  possible  from  the  face  or  from  a  higher  level. 

As  it  was  found  impossible  to  be  sure  of  the  firing 
of  30  to  50  shots  distributed  over  the  workings  at  a 
distance    of    II    miles    or 

more,    it   was    decided    to  " 

use  120-volt  direct  curra  it 
from  the  lighting  circuit. 

As  this  system  was 
originally  installed,  con- 
nections were  made  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft.  A  sepa- 
rate wire  led  to  each  sec- 
tion where  a  group  of 
shots  wei'e  to  be  fired 
and  the  current  was 
switched  into  these  wires 
as    desired,    return    being 

made  through  the  ground.  The  conductors  in  the 
shafts  were  galvanized  iron  supported  on  porcelain 
insulators;  in  the  roadways  old  cables  or  bell  wires 
were  employed  and  in  tha  vicinity  of  the  workings  gal- 
vanized iron  wires,  about  11  in.  in  diameter.  The  deto- 
nators in  each  working  place  were  connected  just  before 
the  workmen  left. 

On  June  10,  1905,  during  a  storm,  shots  went  off  in 
two  places  at  about  4  p.m.  after  the  workmen  had 
gone.  These  places  were  1,600  yd.  and  1,540  yd.  respec- 
tively from  the  firing  station.  As  no  connection  to  the 
dynamo  had  yet  been  made,  it  was  evident  that  the 
ignition  of  the  shots  arose  from  electric  disturbance  and 
not  to  current  from  the  lighting  system.  After  this  the 
lines  were  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  switches 
installed.  These  were  closed  just  before  the  shots  were 
to  be  fired,  and  later  opened  by  the  men  examining  the 
mine  after  the  firing  was  complete. 

In  spite  of  this,  another  accident  occurred  on  Aug.  25, 
1905,  when  six  shots  exploded  about  10  p.m.  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1.430  yd.  from  the  firing  station.  It  was  found 
that  the  wire  hnd  been  properly  disconnected  near  the 
shaft  bottom.  After  this,  when  the  firing  circuit  was 
disconnected  from  the  lighting  circuit  at  the  surface  it 
was  grounded  in  such  a  w-ay  that  a  gap  of  slightly  over 
3  ft.  was  left  between  the  terminals  of  the  lighting  and 
the  shot-firing  circuits. 

In  1906  Wires  Replaced  Cables 

About  the  end  of  1906  the  bare  wires  in  the  shafts 
were  replaced  by  armored  cables  and  the  firing  station 
was  somewhat  changed.  A  switchboard  was  provided 
to  which  the  wires  forming  the  lighting  circuit  were 
led.  These  wires  were  connected  through  a  lamp  that 
glowed  when  the  current  was  switched  on  at  the  light- 
ing station.  There  was  also  a  double-pole  switch,  which 
connected  one  side  to  the  ground,  and  the  other  to  a 


series  of  six  telegraph  keys  or  single-pole  switches. 
These  lines  were  provided  with  fuses,  and  there  was 
also  an  ammeter  in  circuit. 

When  the  operator  is  ready  to  fire  shots  and  the  glow- 
ing of  the  Inmp  indicates  the  connection  of  the  circuit, 
he  closes  the  two-pole  switch.  The  ammeter  should  read 
zero.  He  then  presses  the  keys  in  any  desired  order, 
p.nd  as  he  c'oses  each  one,  observes  the  ammeter.     If 

the  meter  moves  slightly 


Current  in  the  conductors  used  for  firing 
shots  in  the  mine  induced  from  lightning  dis- 
charges during  a  thunderstorm  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  ignition  of  certain  charges  of 
explosives  in  place  and  connected  ready  for 
firing.  Several  successive  steps  or  alterati<m 
of  firing  equipment  were  necessary  before 
this  danger  was  overcome. 


•Tht  flrlnK  of  ghots  by  electricity  Induced  In  the  undiTfrround 
conductors  by  electric  atorma  on  the  surface  has  been  di-scrlbed 
In  a  pap<T  by  M.  Fercy  contributed  to  the  Socl6l6  de  I'lndustrle 
and  published  some  time  ago  In  the  Colliery  Ouardian. 


and  indicates  less  than  2 
amperes,  the  shots  are 
fired  properly  but  if  it 
shows  a  larger  current  a 
short  circuit  is  indicated. 
The  e.xaminers  do  not  en- 
ter the  mine  until  10  min. 
after  the  shots  have  been 
fired.  Two  men  are  as- 
signed to  each  section  and 
are  equipped  with  three 
lamps,  one  of  which  is 
electric. 
Apparently  this  arrangement  was  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory and  authority  was  obtained  to  dispense  with  the 
return  wire,  but  on  Oct.  2,  1913,  at  2  p.m.,  three 
shots  went  off  during  a  storm.  This  occurred  in  a  wet 
rise  working  under  nearly  horizontal  roof.  It  happened 
5  minutes  after  the  workmen  had  connected  the  deto- 
nators and  left  the  workings.  In  two  neighboring 
rooms,  the  men  had  not  yet  charged  their  shots. 

In  this  case  it  was  found  that  the  shaft  conductors 
had  been  properly  grounded.  After  this  a  second  gap 
was  established,  similar  to  that  at  the  shaft  bottom,  at 
about  110  yd.  from  each  of  the  workings.  An  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  working  place  in  which  these  shots 
had  been  fired  was  the  one  nearest  to  the  station  on  a 
horizontal  proje;;tion,  nearly  1,370  yd.,  at  an  average 
depth  of  660  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  actual  length 
of  cable  was  2,780  yd.  The  circuit  served  these  work- 
ings only  and  was  in  an  extremley  damp  part  of  the 
mine.  No  sparking  was  noticed  at  the  time.  The  two 
cables  ser\'ing  this  section  followed  the  line  of  an  air 
main  up  to  a  point  1,640  yd.  from  the  shaft.  Their 
distance  from  this  main  was  7,'  in.  and  in  some  cases 
less,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  that  sparking 
,  did  not  occur  between  the  main  and  the  cables.  Such 
sparking  has  been  observed  during  the  progress  of 
;torms  on  several  occasions  in  the  shafts  as  well  as  in 
the  roadways. 

Lightning  seems  to  have  caused  the  explosion  on  June 
10,  1905,  having  passed  by  way  of  the  iron  guides  to  the 
bare  cables,  and  this  may  have  been  true  of  the  other 
occurrences,  if  a  spark  or  slow  discharge  was  produced 
in  a  damp  atmosphere.  However,  no  deterioration  of 
the  cables  or  any  of  the  shot-firing  appliances  was 
noticed.  These  incidents  have  always  occui'red  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  shaft  while  a  direct  discharge  at  the 
surface  would  have  found  an  excellent  ground.  There- 
fore it  is  probable  that  the  cause  was  induction  from 
atmospheric  discharges.  Only  a  feeble  current  is 
required  to  discharge  detonators.  Each  line  having  a 
resistance  of  .62  ohm   and   requiring  a  current  of  .7 
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ampere  with  a  pressure  of  1.5  volts  is  capable  of  firing 
three  detonators  in  series. 

After  this  last  explosion  it  was  decided  to  break  each 
branch  line  by  a  gap  placed  at  the  entry  of  the  section 
served  by  it  and  as  near  to  the  workings  as  possible,  as 
it  wa.-!  feared  that  a  discharge  might  occur  at  the 
moment  when  the  shots  were  being  connected  and  that 
besides  injuring  one  or  two  men  an  outburst  of  gas 
might  be  precipitated  which  would  perhaps  cause  the 
death  of  others.  Since  this  last  gap  has  been  installed 
the  disconnection  is  made,  and  the  wire  is  grounded  by 
men  carrying  out  the  examination,  while  the  connec- 
tion necessarj'  for  firing  the  shots  is  made  at  the  end 
of  the  shift  by  the  last  workmen  to  go  out.  The  effect 
is  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  wires  and  the  induc- 
tive influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  return  wire  is  required  by  the  mining  regulations 
and  the  wires  in  this  case  will  be  completely  insulated. 
Armored-insulated  cables  will  be  installed  in  the  main 
roadways  similar  to  those  in  the  shaft  but  the  gap 
retained  both  at  the  shaft  bottom  and  near  the  faces. 
Each  cable  will  contain  two  conductors  and  will  be 
buried  in  the  hanlageway  at  a  mean  depth  of  4  in.  so 
as  to  be  protected  from  falls  or  derailed  cars.  They  are 
designed  to  allow  the  firing  of  20  to  30  shots  in  series, 
in  three  or  four  equal  groups  by  means  of  branches  at 
a  distance  from  the  firing  station  up  to  2  to  2*  miles. 
The  gap  near  the  shaft  bottom  will  be  about  3  ft.  in 
length  to  avoid  the  direct  effect  of  lightning,  while  those 
near  the  workings  will  consist  of  double-pole  switches. 
From  these  svv'itches  bare  wires  will  lead  in  pairs  to  the 
circuits  as  there  is  .'ess  possibility  of  induction  in  these 
short  spans. 

Welfare  Work  in  Wyoming  in  1919 

By  Robert  T.  Sneddon 

state  Coal  Mine  Inspector,   District  No.    1,  Diamondville,  Wyo. 

WYOMING'S  State  Board  of  Education  has 
i-ecently  undertaken  the  organization  of  evening 
school  classes  where  mining  subjects  may  be  taught. 
A  few  classes  were  organized  during  the  fall  and  others 
will  be  opened  during  the  current  winter.  The  courses 
given  in  these  classes  include  mathematics,  mine  ven- 
tilation, mine  gases,  timbering,  drainage  and  such  other 
subjects  as  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  men  in  their 
daily  work  and  will  help  to  prepare  them  to  pass  the 
state  mine  examinations. 

This  work  is  organized  under  the  provisions  of  a 
Federal  law  known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  which 
was  passed  by  Congress  three  years  ago.  This  act 
provides  funds  for  each  state  to  use  in  promoting  vari- 
ous forms  of  trade  and  industrial  education,  including 
work  in  evening  schools.  There  is  also  a  small  amount 
of  state  money  available  for  such  work.  The  state 
board  does  not  expect  to  dictate  as  to  just  what  work 
is  to  be  given,  but  rather  expects  to  try  to  offer  a  course 
in  any  subject  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  act  the  funds  available  may 
be  used  for  instruction  in  any  subjects  which  "are  sup- 
plementary to  the  daily  employment"  of  the  men  in  the 
class,  and  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  course  of 
study  or  the  length  of  the  course. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  organize  "unit"  courses,  deal- 
ing with  a  single  subject,  such  as  mine  ventilation. 
Classes  will  meet  about  twice  a  week  for  two  hours  at 
a  time.  Each  course  will  extend  over  a  few  weeks, 
(..pending  en  ihe  nature  of  the  work,  and  when  that 


course  is  completed  a  second  "unit"  is  taken  up  dealing 
with  some  other  subject.  A  teacher  is  secured  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  mine  work,  and  assistance 
is  given  him  in  organizing  his  work  and  in  teaching 
the  classes. 

This  project  should  be  welcomed  by  the  operators  and 
workmen  alike  and  every  assistance  ought  to  be  given 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  the  scheme  a  suc- 
cess. It  is  only  by  the  co-operation  of  all  concerned  that 
results  can  be  obtained. 


Estimated  1919  Coal  Production,  by  States 

ON  Jan.  5,  1920,  the  Geological  Survey  published  the 
bituminou.s-coal  output  to  be  458,063,000  tons. 
State  estimates,  like  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
are  based  on  weekly  reports  of  cars  loaded  by  the  137 
principal  bituminous  carriers,  furnished  the  Geological 
Survey  through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration.  Past  experience  indicates  that  the 
error  in  the  estimate  of  total  production  for  the 
country'  probably  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  the  individual  states,  however,  the  error  may  be 
greater.  When  a  carrier  originates  coal  in  more  than 
one  state  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  apportion  its 
tonnage  arbitrarily,  a  task  exceptionally  difl^cult  for  the 
last  two  months  of  1919  when  the  strike  made  conditions 
everywhere  abnormal. 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  1919. 

BY  STATES,  WITH  COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR  1917  AND  1918 

(Net  tone) 

1919 
State  1917  191S  (Estimates) 

Alabama        20,068,074  19,184,962  15,230,000 

Alaslia          53,955  75,606  53.000 

Arkansas     2.143,579  2,227,369  1,680,000 

Colorado  12,483,336  12,407,571  10,100,000a 

Illinois                 86.199,387  89,291,105  64,600,000 

Indiana"".    26,539,329  30,678,634  20,500,000 

Iowa                   8,965,830  8,192,195  6,300,000 

Kansas'            7,184,975  7,561,947  5,750.000 

Kentuckv    27.807.971  31,612,617  28.500,000 

Maryland 4,745,924  4,497.297  2,970,000 

\lichiEan  '            1,374,805  1,464,818  930.0006 

Missouri                  5,670,549  5,667.730  4,060,000 

\lontana                             4.226,689  4,532,505  3,300.000 

New  Mexico  4,000,527  4,023,239  3,170,000 

North  Dakota 790,548  719,733  750,000c 

Ohio                         40.748.734  45,812,943  35,050.000 

Oklahoma      '             4,386.844  4.813.447  3,200.000 

Pennsylvania  (bituminovu) 172,448,142  178,550,741  145,300,000rf 

Tennessee                        .    . 6,194,221  6,831.048  5,150,000 

Texas         '. 2,355,815  2,261,135  1,600,000a 

rtah     4,125,230  5,136,825  4,570,000f 

Vircinia ..  10,087.091  10,289.808  9,500.000 

Washineton 4,009,902  4,082.212  3.100.000 

Weit    Vireinia      86,441,667  89,935,839  75.500,000 

Wvominn                      8,575,619  9,438.688  7.100.000 

Other    States'. 161,820  95,806  100,000 

Total    bituminous 551,790,563       579.385.820       458.063,000 

Pennsylvania    (anthracite) 99,611.811         98,826,084        86,200.000 

Grand    total 651.402,374      678,211,904      544,263,000 

(ill  Estimate  of  State  Mine  Inspector,  modiod  to  exclude  washery  refuse. . 

m  Based  on  reports  of  State  Department  of  Labor  for  first  eleven  months  with 
estimate  for  December.  ,,„,,, 

((-)  Estimated  from  report  of  State  Mine  Inspector  for  year  ended  October  31. 

(<n  Exceeds  tonnage  reported  by  State  Department  of  Mines,  which,  however. 
does  not  include  wagon  mines. 

(t)  .As  reported  bv  State  Mine  Inspector. 

(/)  California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  North  Carolina,  Oregon  and  South  Dakota. 

Glancing  over  the  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
amount  of  coal  produced  during  1919  has  fallen  con- 
siderably below  the  two  years  of  1917  and  1918.  There 
have  been  some  changes  in  the  position  in  the  rank 
of  the  states  due  to  their  output,  but  these  are  only 
minor,  the  large  producers  still  holding  their  own.  The 
grand  total  of  544,263,000  tons  is  a  decrease  of  133,- 
948,904  for  1918  and  107,139,374  tons  as  compared 
with  1917. 

The  entire  table  is  subject  to  revision,  as  reports  on 
the  year's  operations  are  received  frcm  the  mines  them- 
selves. 
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Deal  Squarely  with  the  Railroads 

No  Republic  Is  Secure  That  Does  Not  Use 
All  Its  Citizens  Justly 


By  R.  Dawson  Hall 


IT  HAS  been  so  cu.stomary  to  find  fault  with  the  rail- 
roa(l.<  that  it  is  now  hard  to  try  their  case  without 
prejudice.  And  yet  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  be  just 
to  our  transportation  systems,  because  they  have  done 
more  than  any  other  single  agency  to  build  up  the 
country  and  even  to  save  it  from  famine  and  distress. 

When  the  railroads  were 
introduced  every  region 
ithat  had  no  iron  tracks 
had  frequent  meetings  of 
the  citizens  to  discover 
ways  and  means  to  induce 
railroad  promoters  to  un- 
dertake the  risk  of  making 
the  necessary  cuts  and  fills 
and  of  laying  the  rails  that 
would  put  the  region  in 
touch  with  the  market  and 
so  build  up  its  trade.  Every 
town  and  village  was  using 
all  its  powers,  financial,  po- 
litical, and  personal,  to  in- 
duce the  laying  of  the  rail- 
road line  where  it  could 
get  the  benefit.  The  rail- 
roads quite  generally  failed 
to  make  dividends  and  went 
bankrupt,  but  the  towns 
through  which  they  passed 
became  prosperous,  and  the 
citizens  enjoyed  luxuries 
they  had  never  e.xperienced 
before.  We  too  often  for- 
get the  long  fights  that 
were  waged  between  com- 
munity and  community  to 
get  possession  first  of  the 
priceless  benefits  of  rail 
transportation.  After  a 
while  however,  after  the 
railroads  had  made  our 
countrj'  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  after  they  had  cre- 
ated strings  of  thriving 
town.s,  made  possible  tb 
opening  of  many  mines, 
given  markets  to  the  farm- 
ing sections,  the  people  in 

general    forgot    about    the     

losses  incurred  by  the  rail- 
road investors  and  the  gains  the  public  had  made 
through  the  advent  of  the  roads  and  they  began  to 
demand  of  the  railroads  low  freight  rates  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  appointed  to 
regulate  all   transportation   charges. 

In  lOM  the  Division  of  Valuation  of  that  Commis- 
sion was  formed  to  find  out  what  was  the  real  value 
of  the  railroads,  that  is  the  cost  at  which  they  could 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  CUMMINS 

Chairman,  Joint  Conference  Committee,  H.  R.  10453 
U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  have  before  me  the  Memorial  of  the 
National  Shippers'  Conference  and  side  with 
a  few  of  its  suggestions,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  its  disapproval  of  the  guaranteed  return 
to  the  railroads,  for  if  to  give  that  assurance 
is  socialistic,  so  are  all  the  other  regulatory 
measures  already  passed. 

The  railroads  are  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  socialism  equally  with  its  disadvantages. 
They  have  been  milked  by  socialism,  let  them 
at  least  be  fed  by  it. 

If  the  guaranteed  return  costs  the  shipper 
$150,000,000  a  year,  that  is  only  the  price  of 
one  good  or  fairly  good  meal  ($L20)  once  a 
year  from  every  person  in  the  United  States. 
We  can  surely  endure  this  if  we  can  only 
make  our  railroads  sufficiently  prosperous  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  country  efficiently. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  having  some 
more  satisfactory  board  than  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (which  wrecked  the 
railroads)  pass  on  railroad  rates.  In  fact,  I 
believe  the  I.  C.  C.  has  so  deserved  of  the 
public  that  its  dismissal  should  be  demanded. 
The  Memorial  of  the  shippers  states:  "The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  merits  the 
continued  confidence,  support  and  respect  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  its  power 
should  remain  unabated  and  should  be  added 
to,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  effectually  deal  with 
our   national    transportation   problems." 

I  would  accept  all  this  if  it  were  liberally 
sprinkled  with  "nots." 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  DAWSON  HALL, 

Managing  Editor,  Coal  Age 


he  replaced  with  and  without  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion. Reports  have  been  made  on  55  roads,  and  50  more 
reports  are  tentatively  completed.  The  Railway  Age 
recently  declared  that  it  is  too  early  to  draw  final  con- 
clusions, but  the  total  cost  of  reproduction  exceeds  the 
investment   carried  on   the  railroads'  books   in  all   but 

nine  of  the  first  52  valu- 
ations completed.  It  is  too 
soon  perhaps  to  base  an  ar- 
gument on  the  .showings, 
for  the  reports  on  the 
largest  railroads  are  still 
not  delivered,  but  if  the 
valuations  are  based  on  the 
present  post-war  costs  of 
everything  used  on  rail- 
roads and  on  post-war  la- 
bor costs  it  will  be  found  in 
all  probability  that  the  in- 
vestment account  is  too  low 
and  that  the  net  capital- 
ization, which  is  lower  than 
the  investment,  is  far  lower 
than  the  replacement  value. 
This  has  come  about  by  the 
squeezing  out  of  water,  the 
ploughing  in  of  returns  and 
the  enhancement  of  values. 
The  public  has  no  legiti- 
mate quarrel  with  the  rail- 
roads, rather  it  is  the  other 
way  about.  An  open  letter 
to  Senator  Cummins  is 
printed  herewith.  Many 
people  disapprove  of  the 
Cummins  bill  for  good 
reasons,  but  it  has  one 
great  merit  in  that  it  shows 
a  realization  that  the  pub- 
lic which  is  making  a  de- 
mand that  the  railroads 
operate  for  a  low  rate  of 
profit  (such  as  the  smaller 
class  of  cities  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Europe  are 
paying  as  interest  on  their 
gilt-edged  bonds)  shall  as- 
sure the  railroads  of  at 
least  that  minimum,  wheth- 
er the  freight  rates  or- 
dered permit  the  making  of  that  interest  rate  or  do  not. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Senator  Cummins'  arrange- 
ments differ  from  Government  ownership.  What  the 
railroads  can  decide  for  themselves  seems  limited  mainly 
to  a  choice  of  the  color  of  the  paint  on  their  car  bodies 
and  even  these  artistic  joys  may  be  taken  away  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Nation's  constituted  authorities,  whose  wis- 
dom fails  to  be  exhibited  in  their  railroad  control. 
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Miners*  Demands  Un-American 

Upon  the  resumption  of  the  hearings  on  Jan.  27,  before 
the  commission  of  thi-ee,  appointed  by  the  President  to 
investigate  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  Don  Rose,  an  attor- 
ney of  Pittsburgh,  representing  the  operators  of  the  Free- 
port  district,  denounced  the  demands  of  the  miners  for  a 
60-per  cent  wage  increase  along  with  a  6-hour  day  and  a 
5-day  week  as  "unthinkable  and  un-American." 

Mr.  Rose  told  the  commission  that  the  operators  could 
not  believe  that  the  miners'  organization  seriously  advo- 
cated the  0-hour  day  with  a  .5-day  week,  and  he  declared 
that  such  a  proposition  meant  "industrial  chaos  for  the 
nation." 

"As  w'e  view  it,"  said  Mr.  Rose,  "the  miner's  demand  for 
a  6-hour  day  and  a  5-day  week,  coupled  with  his  demand  for 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays 
and  holidays,  seeks  to  achieve  two  results:  first,  an  indirect 
increased  wage;  and  second,  limitation  upon  production. 
Under  the  Lever  law  both  these  propositions  are  illegal. 
We  believe  them  to  be  un-American.  We  regard  them  as  an 
attempt  to  make  of  the  miner  a  favored  class." 

Acting-President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rose's  statement,  protested 
against  the  characterization  of  the  miners'  demands  as  un- 
American.  "We  do  not  understand  that  the  Americanism  of 
the  miners   is  on  trial,"  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearing  Chairman  Henry  M.  Robin- 
son announced  that  the  commission  would  go  into  the 
manner  in  w?iich  the  recent  14  per  cent  wage  increase  to  the 
miners  had  been  applied.  Miners'  representatives  had 
charged  before  the  commission  that  some  of  the  oprators 
v.-ere  passing  this  advance  on  to  the  public,  instead  of 
absorbing  it.  The  operators'  representatives  have  informed 
the  commission  that  the  14  per  cent  advance,  so  far  as  they 
know,  has  been  met  by  the  industry. 


In  his  announcement.  Chairman  Robinson  said:  "Requests 
.'rom  several  districts  have  been  presented  to  the  commis- 
sion for  its  determination  of  questions  arising  out  of  the 
application  of  the  14  per  cent  average  advance. 

"It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  President  expected  that  the 
14  per  cent  average  increase  would  be  applied  by  the  oper- 
ators and  miners  in  a  manner  to  stabilize  the  industry  pend- 
ing the  survey  and  final  award  of  the  commission.  In  mak- 
ing its  final  award  the  commission  will  consider  and  deter- 
mine the  application  of  the  14  per  cent  average  wage 
increase." 

The  miners  began  today  submitting  statistical  data  before 
the  commission  in  support  of  their  demands  for  an  advance 
in  wages,  shorter  working  hours,  and  other  points  in  con^ 
troversy.  The  operators'  data,  to  back  up  their  opposition 
to  miners'  demands,  will  be  put  before  the  commission 
later  in  the  week. 

Hoover  Advocates  6-Hour  Day 

In  the  presentation  of  the  miners'  data,  Van  H.  Bittner, 
of  Pittsburgh,  urging  the  6-hour  day,  declared  that  Herbert 
Hoover,  former  Food  Administrator,  had,  as  manager  for 
the  Durham  Coal  Mines  in  Northumberland,  Eng.,  said 
he  would  not  work  men  in  the  mines  in  shifts  over  six 
hours  "if  he  had  the  opportunity."  He  cited  this,  he  said, 
to  show  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  an  advocate  of  the  6-hour  day 
for  the  miner. 

Along  with  the  presentation  of  the  statistical  data  by 
Mr.  Bittner,  the  miners  prepared  a  statement  summarizing 
the  grounds  on  which  their  demands  for  a  wage  increase, 
with  punitive  overtime  payments,  were  based.  The  miners 
declared  that  all  their  wage  increases,  received  during  the 
war  period,  including  the  14  per  cent  increase,  do  not  equal 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  that  the  present  wage 
is  "even  moie  inadequate  than  the  pre-war  wage." 
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The  miners  alleged  that  wage  increases  had  not  kept 
pace  with  those  in  other  industries.  They  said  they  were 
entitled  to  a  "living  wage"  and  that  "regularity  and  con- 
tinuity of  employment  constitute  an  economic  i-ight,"  and 
that  punitive  overtime  wage  rates  would  tend  to  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  standard  work  day  and  for  more 
uniform  employment. 

It  was  also  alleged  by  the  miners  that  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  has  been  due  to  "excessive 
profits"  of  the  coal  industry  rather  than  to  wage  increases; 
that  earnings  and  profits  have  been  out  of  proportion  to 
increased  costs  of  production  and  that  the  14  per  cent 
wage  increase  has  been  passed  on  to  the  public. 

President  Philip  Murray,  of  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
miners,  at  the  beginning  of  the  day's  hearing,  submitted 
new  demands  of  the  miners  for  the  abolition  of  the  differen- 
tial between  the  thick  and  tnin  vein  mines  of  the  Freeport 
district  and  also  demands  for  pay  for  removal  of  "bone 
coal,"  and  free  supply  of  powder  and  electric  cap  lamps. 

Mr.  Rose,  representing  the  operators  of  the  Freeport 
district,  analyzing  the  demands  as  put  forth  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, declared  that  there  was  actually  only  one  issue  before 
the  commission,  and  that  was  the  wage  scale.  The  demand  of 
the  miners  for  the  abolition  of  the  differential  and  the  other 
technical  demands,  he  said,  all  were  aimed,  in  an  indirect 
way,  at  getting  an  increase  of  wages,  although  the  miners 
had  sought  to  cover  the  real  intent. 

Mr.  Rose  explained  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  differen- 
tial, which  he  said  the  miners  had  assisted  for  years  in 
establishing,  was  to  assure  an  equal  earning  capacity  of 
the  miners  in  the  various  districts.  "We  believe  that  equal- 
ity of  potential  earning  power  on  the  part  of  the  miner  to 
be  the  proper  criterion  for  determining  the  fairness  and 
advisability  of  this  differential,"  said  Mr.  Rose. 

The  handling  of  the  cars,  provision  for  powder,  and  the 
charge  for  use  of  the  cap  lights  were  said  by  Mr.  Rose  to 
be  incidental  to  the  miner's  end  of  the  industry,  long  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  already  accounted  for  in  the  estab- 
lished wage  scales.  "The  increases  contended  for  are  of  an 
indirect  nature,"  said  Mr.  Rose,  "increases  which  the  miner 
thinks  perhaps  he  can  obtain  concealed  from  public  view. 
We  submit  that  there  is  no  justification  for  putting  upon 
the  public  the  extra  burden  of  expense  which  would  result 
from  the  granting  of  these  demands." 

Operators  Agree  with  Mr   Lewis 

Mr.  Rose  informed  the  commission  that  as  to  the  general 
demands  advocated  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  position  of  the  Free- 
port  district  operators  coincided  with  that  already  taken 
by  the  operators  of  the  four  States  of  the  Central  Competi- 
tive District. 

"We  cannot  believe  that  the  miners'  organization  seriously 
advocates  a  6-hour  day  with  a  5-day  week,"  said  Mr.  Rose. 
"It  is  an  un-American  proposition.  If  it  is  good  for  the 
miner,  it  is  good  for  the  man  in  other  walks  of  life.  The 
clerk  who  works  in  a  dingy  office,  over  a  desk,  with  arti- 
ficial light,  is  in  more  need  of  a  6-hour  day  than  the  man 
who  toils. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  miner  is  sincere  in  this 
demand.  We  believe  that  he  does  not  seek  a  6-hour  day 
unless  there  is  coupled  with  it  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
in  which  he  will  work  eight  or  ten  hours,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  thus  convert  the  grant  of  the  demand  into  a  wage 
increase. 

"The  inconsistency  of  the  two  demands,  insofar  as  work- 
days are  concerned  is  self-evident.  The  demand  that  double- 
shift  of  work  on  coal  for  commercial  tonnage  be  abolished  is 
a  direct  attempt  to  limit  production. 

"We  submit  that  the  demands  for  a  60  per  cent  increase, 
if  granted,  together  with  the  6-hour  day,  a  5-day  week,  and 
time  and  half  for  overtime,  ivould  put  a  price  upon  the 
co8t  of  coal  that  wotild  stagger  even  the  American  people; 
that  it  would  create  of  the  miner  a  favored  class,  enjoying 
a  wage  and  working  condition  and  hours  of  leisure  far 
above  any  other  class  of  American  labor." 

In  objecting  to  the  statement  that  the  miners'  demands 
■were  "un-American."  Acting  President  Lewis  of  the  miners 
said  that  the  miners  yielded  to  no  one  in  their  allegiance  to 


the  American  flag,  the  government,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  country.  "We  do  not  propose  to  be  tried  as  to  our  allegi- 
ance to  those  principles  and  ideals,  at  the  whim  of  every 
individual  who  may  disagree,"  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

Commenting  on  the  moderation  displayed  by  both  sides 
during  the  hearings,  Chairman  Robinson  said:  "We  ask  that 
both  sides  refrain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  injecting  any- 
thing into  the  discussion  that  is  personal  or  temperamental, 
if  I  may  say  it,  as  distinguished  from  impersonal  facts." 

Mr.  Bittner,  in  presenting  statistical  data  for  the  miners, 
said  the  demand  for  a  60  per  cent  wage  advance  was  figured 
so  as  to  include  losses  sustained  by  the  miners  during  the 
period  from  November,  1917,  to  December,  1919,  when  they 
had  no  wage  increases,  yet  had  to  meet  a  constantly  rising 
cost  of  living.  If  this  loss  was  spread  over  the  next  24 
months  and  raises  granted  to  bring  wages  up  to  present 
living  requirements,  he  said,  it  would  amount  to  60  per 
cent  computed  on  a  tonnage  basis. 

Average  wages  in  the  mining  industries  had  not  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  in  other  basic  industries, 
said  Mr.  Bittner,  who  quoted  figures  tending  to  show  that 
the  average  increases  for  most  of  the  miners  was  50  per 
cent  over  the  1914  scale,  whereas  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try they  had  risen,  for  most  men,  up  to  125  per  cent,  and  in 
the  railroads  about  75  per  cent. 


Commission  Reconvenes  To  Consider 
Statistical  Data 

With  the  reconvening  of  the  Presidential  Coal  Commis- 
sion's hearing  on  Jan.  27,  the  more  important  part  of  the 
proceeding  was  reached.  Prior  to  that  date  all  matters 
heard  by  the  commission  were  of  a  preliminary  nature. 
Each  side  made  its  claims  and  the  "talk  fest"  portions  of 
the  proceedings  were  over.  Heretofore  in  coal  negotiations, 
the  "talk  fest"  has  constituted  the  more  important  part  of 
the  procedure  with  statistics  and  proofs  forming  an  inci- 
dental and  incomplete  portion  of  the  record.  The  commis- 
sion has  let  it  be  known  that  the  order  is  to  be  reversed 
at  this  time.  All  claims  must  be  substantiated  by  adequate 
proof.  That  the  parties  to  the  controversy  realize  this  is 
indicated  by  the  strenuous  efforts  that  are  being  made  by 
both  the  operators  and  the  miners  to  compile  the  requisite 
statistics  to  back  up  assertions  which  have  been  made. 

The  miners'  representatives  have  engaged  a  private  statis- 
tical bureau  and  force  of  accountants  to  work  up  their 
figures.  In  like  manner,  the  National  Coal  Association 
is  engaged  in  compiling  the  most  complete  statistics  that 
have  ever  been  gathered  by  the  coal  industry.  A  large 
plant  containing  tabulating  and  punching  machines  and 
other  statistical  paraphernalia  have  been  installed  under  the 
direction  of  C.  E.  Lesher.  Every  available  bookkeeper  in 
town  has  been  engaged  for  night  and  Sunday  work.  The 
Washington  papers  of  Sunday,  Jan.  25,  carried  large  adver- 
tisements of  the  National  Coal  Association  offering  induce- 
ments to  bookkeepers  and  accountants  to  assist  in  the  statis- 
tical work  in  which  the  association  is  engaged. 

Pressure  is  being  brought  on  the  Coal  Commission  to 
set  coal  prices  just  as  did  the  Fuel  Administration.  The 
Commission  shows  evidence  of  not  wanting  to  do  this.  Many 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  continuance  of  price  control  at  this 
time  is  leading  to  much  the  same  demoralization  as  accom- 
panied the  effort  to  continue  in  peace  time  the  war-time 
control  of  sugar  prices.  The  Central  Coal  Committee  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  is  still  exercising  its  authority  as 
to  distribution.  Troubles  have  been  coming  thick  and  fast 
to  that  committee  during  the  past  two  weeks  as  a  result 
of  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  coal.  During  that  period 
weather  conditions,  so  far  as  transportation  is  concerned, 
have  been  fully  as  bad  as  they  were  in  the  winter  of  1917- 
1918.  As  result  of  these  confiscations  of  fuel  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  difficulties  which  followed  the  carrying  out  of 
a  similar  policy  in  1917-1918  by  the  Fuel  Administration  will 
be  paralleled  by  the  Central  Coal  Committee. 

Obviously  the  Coal  Commission  is  considering  the  entire 
question  as  of  Nov.  1.  While  it  is  not  believed  that  they  will 
attempt  to  make  their  award  retroactive  it  is  belived  that 
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their  policy  is  such  that  would  permit  a  finding  which  will 
disagree  with  that  of  Dr.  Garfield  as  to  the  14  per  cent 
advance  in  wages.  Neither  the  14  per  cent  advance  nor  the 
20  per  cent  offer  made  by  the  operators  is  likely  to  be  given 
consideration,  it  is  believed. 


All  Coal  Fields  To  Be  Represented 

Announcement  was  made  on  Jan.  23  by  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion that,  beginning  Wednesday,  Feb.  4,  it  will  take  up 
an  investigation  into  the  "outlying  coal  fields."  Up  to 
this  time  the  inquiry  has  been  confined  to  the  Central  Com- 
petitive field,  involving  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  This  phase  of  the  investigation  will  proceed 
until  Feb.  4. 

Between  now  and  Feb.  4,  representatives  of  the  operators 
and  the  miners  will  offer  statistical  data  touching  upon  the 
various  points  brought  into  the  controvery  by  both  sides. 
Th  s  data  will  relate  to  the  scale  of  wages  paid  the  miners, 
the  number  of  days  worked  in  the  mines,  working  conditions 
in  the  mines,  operators'  profits  and  a  maze  of  statistics  deal- 
ing with  differentials  and  other  technical  questions,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  have  been  brought  into  the  inquiry. 

In  the  data  to  be  submitted  by  the  operators,  their  con- 
tention that  the  14  per  cent  advance  in  wages,  which  went 
into  effect  last  month,  has  almost  entirely  wiped  out  the 
operators'  profits,  will  be  emphasized.  They  will  maintain 
that  the  miners'  wages,  before  the  14  per  cent  advance  was 
granted,  were  entirely  adequate  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living. 

Outline  of  Investigation 

Lettei-s  were  sent  out  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion today  to  secretaries  of  operators'  associations  and 
miners'  representatives  throughout  the  outlying  fields, 
informing  them  of  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  con- 
duct its  investigation  into  those  fields.  The  commission  has 
fixed  this  schedule  for  the  appearance  of  representatives  of 
the  outlying  operators  and  miners: 


Strike  for  Restorati<m  of  Checkoff 

On  Saturday  morning,  Jan.  24,  all  the  mine  workers  at 
one  of  the  mines  of  the  New  River  Co.,  the  largest  company 
in  the  New  River  field,  laid  dowTi  their  tools  and  went  on 
strike  demanding  that  the  check-off  and  "closed-shop"  abro- 
gated by  them  when  they  went  on  strike  on  Nov.  1  be 
restored.  Their  action  was  taken  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  check-off  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  and  that  a  temporary  re- 
straining order   is  still   in  effect. 

Operators  are  rather  curious  to  see  just  what  action  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  take  to  force  a  compliance  with 
the  Indianapolis  agreement.  On  Monday,  Jan.  26,  the  strike 
had  spread  to  another  operation  of  the  same  company. 
When  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  J.  R. 
Gilmore,  president  of  District  29,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  he  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
strike  but  would  take  steps  to  get  the  miners  back  to  work. 

"The  strike  of  the  mine  workers  of  the  New  River  Co. 
at  its  Cranberry  operations  and  of  the  Elkhorn  Piney  Min- 
ing Co.  at  its  Stanaford  operation,  on  Thursday,  Jan.  29, 
had  not  only  not  been  settled  but  had  spread  throughout 
nearly  the  entire  New  River  field,  the  miners  demanding 
the  restoration  of  the  check-off.  The  only  operations  not 
affected  were  those  of  the  New  River  Collieries  Co.  and 
the  New  River  and  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  where,  it  is  said,  the  companies  have  agreed  to  re- 
establish the  check-off  and  the  closed  shop.  Further  trouble 
was  also  feared  at  the  mines  of  the  Willis  Branch  Coal 
Co.,  where  on  Jan.  20  working  miners  were  attacked  by 
strikers  and  some  of  the  party  of  workers  badly  injured. 
The  temporary  restraining  order  enjoining  the  miners  from 
striking  is  still  in  effeet,  but  is  being  disobeyed  by  the 
miners.  It  had  been  anticipated  at  first  that  the  officers 
of  District  29  would  be  able  to  induce  the  strikers  to  return 
to  work,  but  the  situation  seems  now  to  have  gone  beyond 
their  control. 


Feb.  4,  (Wednesday! 

District 

Michigan 24 

Iowa 13 

Kansas 14 

Missouri 21 

Arkansas.  Oklahoma,  Texas. . .  21 

Feb.  9,  (.Monday) 

District 

Colorado 15 

Wyoming 22 

Montana 27 

Washington 10 


Feb.  II,  (Wednesday) 

District 

Kentucky-Tennessee 19 

Western  Kentucky 23 

Alabama 20 


Feb.  13,  (Friday) 

District 

West  Virginia 17 

West  Virginia 29 

Maryland 16 

Central  Pennsylvania 2 


The  commission's  letter  which  is  signed  by  Herbert  N. 
Shenton,  as  executive  secretary,  says  in  part: 

"You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  hearing  of  such  matters 
(in  controversy  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  operators  having  joint  relations  with  them)  will 
begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Assembly  Room,  American  Red 
Cross  Building,  Washington,  and  that  you  and  your  official 
colleagues  will  be  heard,  and  that  you  should  come  prepared 
to  present  your  position. 

"In  order  that  the  work  of  the  commission  may  be  com- 
pleted within  the  time  limit  of  sixty  days  suggested  in  the 
President's  memorandum  of  Dec.  6,  1919,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  question  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and 
the  commission  hopes  that  the  operators  and  the  mine  work- 
ers' scale  committees,  representing  the  districts  in  question, 
will  endeavor  to  agree  upon  a  statement  of  particular  mat- 
ters to  be  submitted  to  the  commission  and  that  no  unneces- 
sary subjects  be  included." 


Anthracite  Parley  Opens  Feb.  15 

Officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  announced  at  Hazel- 
ton,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  28  that  conferences  probably  will  start 
with  the  anthracite  coal  operators  the  week  of  Feb.  15, 
either  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  A  new  agreement  will 
be  negotiated.     The  present  contracts  expire  March  31. 


Van  Bittner  Makes  Large  Demands 

Voluminous  statistical  material  was  presented  to  the 
President's  Coal  Commission  by  the  representatives  of  the 
miners  at  the  hearings  on  Jan.  27  and  Jan.  28.  An  extended 
argument  in  connection  with  the  figures  was  made  by  Van 
Bittner. 

Exhibit  No.  1,  presented  by  Mr.  Bittner,  gave  figures 
with  regard  to  the  increase  in  living  costs  1914-1920.  Mr. 
Bittner  placed  important  stress  on  the  living-cost  figures. 
■The  operators  announced  that  they  would  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  statistics  on  living  costs  because  figures  covering 
this  subject  are  available  to  the  commission  from  Govern- 
ment sources.  Mr.  Bittner  drew  the  following  conclusions 
from  his  tabulations: 

1.  The  cost  of  living  in  coal-mining  towns  as  a  group 
did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  in  the  highest  stimulated  ship- 
building and  munition  centers,  where  the  increase  was 
about  90  per  cent. 

2.  In  all  probability  the  increase  in  the  mining  towns  was 
more  analagous  to  the  average  for  the  country  after  the 
exclusion  of  the  ship-building  centers — namely  80  per  cent. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  precise  information  to  support  the 
probability  just  mentioned  the  only  practical  assumption 
is  that  the  increase  of  mining  towns  has  been  about  the 
same  as  for  the  country  as  a  whole — namely  85  per  cent 

"It  is  our  belief,"  declared  Mr.  Bittner,"  "based  on  our 
experience  and  the  data  which  we  have  collected  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  mining  towns  has  increased  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  other  industrial  towns."  Pending  further 
investigation,  however,  we  are  accepting  for  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion  that  the  advance  in  living  cost  during  the 
period  1914-1920  has  been  practically  the  same  in  mining 
communities  as  in  other  localities.  The  following  list  of 
Mr.  Bittner's  subject-heads  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  trend 
of  his  argument: 

No  hope  of  prices  declining;  a  wage  increase  corre- 
sponding to  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  unacceptable; 
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the  old  theory  of  wages;  the  present  theory  of  wages;  the 
principles  of  "the  National  War  Labor  Board;  labor  guar- 
antees of  the  peace  treaty;  fundamental  justice  and  gen- 
eral sanction  of  the  living  wage;  bituminous  mine  workers 
have  not  received  and  are  not  at  present  receiving  living 
wage;  an  adequate  standard  of  living  prior  to  the  war; 
inadequacy  of  pre-war  rates  of  pay  and  earnings  of  bitu- 
minous coal  miners;  the  inadequacy  of  increased  rates  of 
compensation  granted  during  the  war;  present  rates  of  pay 
are  even  more  inadequate  than  pre-war  rates;  definition 
of  a  living  wage;  cost  of  the  minimum  of  subsistence;  a 
minimum  standard  of  health  and  reasonable  comfort;  rela- 
tion of  increased  wage  payments  to  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion, profits,  and  prices;  relation  of  wage  advances  to  total 
costs,  prices,  and  profits;  relationship  between  labor  and 
production;  operators'  profit;  operators  have  not  absorbed 
the  14  per  cent  advance  in  wages;  irregularity  in  opera- 
tion and  employment. 

Dr.  Garfield's  analysis :  increases  in  compensation  to 
mine  workers  as  compai'ed  with  wage  increases  in  other 
industries  during  the  war;  punitive  overtime;  overtime 
building  of  National  War  Labor  Board;  overtime  by  law; 
overtime  under  minimum  wage  legislation;  overtime  in 
foreign  labor  legislation;  occupational  hazard  of  bituminous 
coal  miners;  present  rates  of  pay  are  not  adequate  even 
under  regular  working  conditions  to  yield  a  living  wage; 
the  si.x-hour  day  in  England;  company  housing  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal  region;  payroll  on  a  uniform  basis. 

Emphasis  Placed  on  a  Family  Budget 

Mr.  Bittner  placed  great  emphasis  on  a  family  budget 
prepared  for  the  miner  workers  by  Professor  Ogburn  of 
Columbia  University.  A  summary  of  the  budget  is  as 
follows : 


It  very  evidently  is  the  intent  of  the  commission  to  make 
its  award  within  the  time  limit  specified  by  the  President. 
In  that  case  the  findings  of  the  commission  Will  be  avail- 
able by  March  15.  The  impression  is  very  general  that  the 
commission  will  not  make  any  retroactive  application  of 
its  findings. 


Food $801    38 

Clothing: 

Husband $146.81 

Wife 130  92 

Boy  (II  years) 77  40 

Girl  ( 5  years) 65   1 3 

Boy  (2  years) ; 34.  DO 

455.26 

Housing,  fuel  and  Iig!it 286 .  00 

.Miscellaneous  576  30 

Total $2,118  94 

.\verage  saving  on  garden  and  chickens 1  5  00 

$2,103  94 
Kxplostves,  smithing,  etc 1 40 .  00 

Total $2,243  94 


Great  stress  was  laid  upon  operators'  profits  by  Mr. 
Bittner.  "The  causes  of  increased  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer," he  declared,  "are  not  to  be  found  in  added  labor 
cost  growing  out  of  the  wage  advances  allowed  the  miners 
but  in  the  excessive  profit  of  the  coal  operators  and  the 
wholesale  and  retail  coal  dealers."  Mr.  Bittner  used 
Federal  Trade  Commission  figures  to  back  up  his  assertion 
that  "the  distributive  share  of  labor  actually  decreased 
from  66  cents  in  1916  to  55  cents  in  1918,  or  16.7  per  cent, 
while  the  distributive  share  of  the  operator  increased  dur- 
ing the  same  period  from  6c.  to  25c.  or  316.7  per  cent. 
This  was  used  to  show  a  diminishing  share  of  labor  in  the 
division  of  each  dollar  paid  for  coal. 

Mr.  Bittner  made  frequent  use  of  Senate  Document  259 
which  is  a  compilation  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
incomes  of  corporations.  From  that  report  he  pointed  out 
that  3.35  companies  made  a  profit  of  15  per  cent;  311  made 
a  profit  of  20  per  cent;  295  made  a  profit  of  25  per  cent; 
270  made  a  profit  of  30  per  cent;  232  made  a  profit  of  40 
per  cent;  197  made  a  profit  of  50  per  cent;  105  made  a 
profit  of  100  per  cent;  and  8  companies  made  a  profit  of 
over  1.000  per  cent  in  1917. 

Mr.  Penna  at  the  hearing  on  Jan.  28  introduced  several 
affidavits  deny  ng  charges  by  representatives  of  the  mine 
workers  that  certain  operators  in  Indiana  had  permitted 
without  docking  the  loading  of  impurities  with  the  coal. 

At  the  Wednesday  hearing  the  operators  explained  that 
they  had  a  very  large  forca,  working  night  and  day,  com- 
piling the  data  wh'ch  the  operators  wished  to  introduce  but 
that  it  would  not  be  ready  until  Monday. 


Nova  Scotia  Miners  Enraged 

A  14  per  cent  increase  does  not  satisfy  the  mine  workers 
of  Nova  Scotia  even  when  accompan'ed  by  an  adjustment 
to  accord  with  changed  living  costs  made  three  times  a 
year.  They  do  not  like  the  decision  of  the  McKinnon 
Arbitration  Board  that  settled  the  wage  dispute  between 
the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  and  its  employees.  The  members 
of  the  Caledonia  and  Phalen  locals  have  referred  the 
decision  back  to  the  executives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

In  some  labor  quarters  there  is  a  disposition  to  try  to 
delay  any  decision  in  Nova  Scotia  until  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  has  rendered  its  verd  ct.  James  B.  Mac- 
Lachlan,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Nova  Scotia  District 
No.  26,  is  today  quite  an  unpopular  man.  Until  the  present 
moment  no  one  could  speak  too  highly  of  him. 


Alabama's  Labor  Difficulties 

Attorney  General  Palmer  recently  telegraphed  to  the 
Alabama  coal  operators  asking  them  to  appoint  six  men 
to  meet  six  appointees  of  the  mine  workers,  and  adjust 
the  difficulties  existing  regarding  the  re-employment  of 
those  men,  said  to  be  about  a  thousand  in  number,  who  are 
alleged  to  have  been  dropped  because  they  gave  leading 
co-operation  in  the  recent  nation-wide  strike.  The  umpire 
was  to  be  appointed  by  Judge  W.  J.   Grubb. 

The  operators  have  refused  to  nominate  the  six  men 
to  look  after  their  interests,  saying  that  they  have  no  dif- 
ficulty to  settle,  and  that  the  Alabama  Coal  Operators' 
Association  has  no  authority,  as  an  association,  to  deal 
with  labor.  They  add  that  during  the  week  ended  Jan. 
13  the  mines  produced  400,000  tons,  which  is  a  record  pro- 
duction. The  men  they  have  refused  to  employ  are  pro- 
fessional "agitators"  and  "trouble  makers." 

The  operators  say  that  these  men  made  trouble  during 
the  war  and  by  discharging  them  they  are  automatically 
rewarding  those  who  during  the  war  stood  by  the  nation 
and  increased  the  Alabama  record  for  production  per  man. 
They  declare  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  union  men 
who  in  the  recent  strike  broke  their  contract  inexcusably. 


Promises  Made  Only  To  Be  Broken 

Resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  the  locals 
in  District  29,  United  Mine  Workers,  demanding  a  restora- 
tion of  the  check-ofl^,  these  resolutions  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  In  each  of 
the  resolutions  so  adopted  the  miners  pledge  themselves  to 
abide  by  their  contract,  but  inasmuch  as  they  broke  their 
contract  when  the  first  opportunity  presented  itself,  oper- 
ators general)y  regard  the  miners'  pledge  to  stand  by  their 
contract  as  worthless.  It  is  significant  that  in  all  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  no  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
contract  has  already  been  broken. 


Everyone  Knows  Monday  Is  a  Holiday 

It  was  only  because  Monday — "Blue  Monday" — is  quite 
often  observed  as  a  holiday  by  mine  workers  that  the  Kan- 
sas men  laid  off  on  Jan.  26.  They  "just  didn't  feel  like 
working."  The  Sunday  quiet  had  settled  over  their  souls 
and  they  felt  the  appeal  of  home  with  its  coal  stove  and 
hot  meals.     It  was  no  "conspiracy,"  they  explained. 

They  did  not  quit  work  to  protest  against  the  Industrial 
Court  Law  or  any  other  law,  federal  or  state.  Days  of 
indolence  in  Kansas  are  institutions  quite  generally  ob- 
served,  especially    after    a    big    Saturday's    "pay." 
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Railroads  Refuse  to  Pay  for 
Diverted  Coal 

The  following  wire  has  just  been  received  by  C.  S. 
Allen,  secretary  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  from 
Mr.  Cushinir  of  ^\'ashington,  D.  C,  on  Jan.  27,  1920,  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association : 

"In  the  conference  with  the  Coal  Committee  and  Rail- 
road Administration  yesterday  evening  they  refused  to 
pay  for  diverted  coal  other  than  on  basis  of  Phillippe's 
letter  of  Dec.  6,  i.o  promise  any  relief  from  diversions, 
to  waive  the  right  of  the  railroads  to  supply  themselves 
by  diverting  coal  or  to  join  us  in  a  request  to  the 
President  to  either  lift  price  restrictions  or  in  any 
other  way  to  bring  relief. 

"They  virtually  told  us  they  were  looking  out  for 
their  own  interests  and  suggested  that  we  do  the  same. 
Judge  Elliott  appealed  to  the  Director-General  without 
hope  for  relief.  A  suit  apparently  is  our  only  recourse 
and  you  may  expect  to  hear  of  an  injunction  at  once." 


Operators'  Profits  Discussed  in  the  Senate 

Senator  Harris,  of  Georgia,  is  continuing  his  efforts 
to  have  the  tax  returns  of  the  coal  operators  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  The  discussion  in  the  Senate  on 
Jan.  21  was  particularly  to  the  point. 

A  motion  w-as  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  the  resolution  which  proposes  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  Senate  certain 
detailed  information  secured  from  income  and  profits 
tax  returns  of  the  taxable  year  1918  as  to  relative 
incomes  of  all  corporations  engaged   in  mining  coal. 

An  amendment  to  the  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  furnish  the 
Senate,  from  the  income-tax  returns  for  the  taxable 
year  1918,  a  list  of  all  miners  and  itiine  workers 
employed  at  lignite  and  bituminous-coal  mines,  together 
with  the  gross  income  of  each  of  said  miners  and  mine 
workers,  the  income  tax  paid  by  them  and  each  of  them, 
and  the  net  income  of  the  same. 

After  much  other  discussion  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  made 
the  following  speech  in  the  Senate:  "Mr.  President,  if 
I  am  in  order,  I  ?hould  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  at  the  present  time  ihere  is  a  Senate 
committee  investigating  the  coal  question,  and  they 
intend  to  procure  from  the  operators  themselves,  from 
their  books,   the  profits  that  they  are  making. 

I  desire,  further,  to  say  that  the  committee  also 
intend  to  procure  information  regarding  the  w^ages  that 
are  now  being  paid.  I  have  no  sypmpathy  with  any  coal 
operator  w-ho  is  making  an  unfair  profit,  but  I  seriously 
object  to  the  effort  that  is  now  being  made  to  raise  the 


miners'  wages  14  per  cent  and  give  publicity  to  the 
fact  that  that  14  per  cent  will  be  taken  out  of  the  oper- 
ators, when  it  will  not.  When  that  14  per  cent  is  to 
be  imposed  on  the  consumer,  as  it  has  been  in  my  State, 
increasing  the  expense  to  the  public  service  corporations 
$500,000  in  the  cost  of  their  coal  and  indirec  tly  increas- 
ing the  cost  to  the  consumer,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

The  motive  of  the  resolution,  which,  I  strongly  sus- 
pect, is  to  show  that  the  operators  are  making  an 
unusual  profit  in  order  that  a  still  further  advance  may 
be  made  in  the  miners'  wages  and  that  it  can  then  be 
imposed  upon  the  operators,  which  is  not  possible  under 
the  contracts  that  prevail  now  between  the  operators 
and  the  large  consumers  of  coal. 

P'or  that  reason  I  offered  my  amendment  to  show  that 
the  miners  of  the  country  are  now  earning  a  wage  far 
beyond  what  skilled  workmen  in  other  employments  are 
making.  I  want  the  whole  question  shown  up,  if  the 
committee  are  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  further 
duty   of   procuring   the   information." 

Blocked  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  make  public  the  profits  of  the  coal 
operators.  Senator  Harris  has  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution providing  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
directed  to  furnish  the  Senate  the  following  informa- 
tion from  the  1918  income  and  profits  tax  returns: 
Capital  stock ;  invested  capital ;  net  income ;  tax  income ; 
excess  profits;  per  cent  of  total  tax  to  net  income;  net 
income  after  deducting  tax;  per  cent  of  net  income  to 
capital  stock;  per  cent  of  net  income  to  invested  capi- 
tal; per  cent  of  net  income  after  deducting  tax;  to  capi- 
tal stock;  per  cent  of  net  income  after  deducting  tax, 
to  invested  capital;  capital  stock  1917;  net  income  1917; 
per  cent  of  net  income  to  capital  stock  1917;  excess  of 
the  per  cent  of  net  income  to  capital  stock  for  1918 
above  the  percentage  for  1917. 

It  is  stated  at  the  National  Coal  As.sociation  that  the 
Senate  and  the  general  public  is  to  be  furnished  with 
the  exact  truth  of  the  earnings  of  coal  operators.  These 
figures  are  now  being  compiled  and  will  be  given  to  the 
public  unreservedly. 


Anthracite  Report  Made  Public 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  cost 
of  producing  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  was  made 
public  on  Jan.  14.  According  to  the  report  the  total 
f.o.b.  mine  cost  of  fresh-mined  coal  increased  82  per 
cent  (from  $2.66  to  $4.84  per  gross  ton)  from  the  first 
of  1917  to  the  end  of  1918.  The  sales  realization 
increased  58  per  cent  (from  $3.29  to  $5.20  per  gross 
ton).  Margin  decreased  43  per  cent  (from  63  to  36c. 
per  gross  ton.  The  report  presents  in  detail  statistics 
showing  separately  the  results  of  the  group  of  railroad 
coal  companies,  and  of  independent   operators. 
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Neither  King  Nor  Kingmaker 

IN  THE  bituminous-coal  industr>'  it  is  often  asserted 
that  there  is  no  leader — no  king  nor  kingroaker. 
Many  have  regretted  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  coal 
industrj-  to  fill  the  great  role  of  Judge  Gary  in  the 
steel  trade.  That  there  is  none  is  undoubtedly  true 
and,  in  consequence,  there  are  divided  councils,  and  the 
operators  back  and  fill.    Now  they  will,  now  they  won't. 

The  operators  are  not  organized.  Hastily,  whenever 
there  is  a  contract  to  he  made;  an  organization,  as  loose 
as  it  is  temporary,  is  formed.  Individual  expression 
is  not  suppressed  or  discouraged,  and  the  vote  varies, 
as  it  does  in  Congress  and  in  our  state  legislative  halls. 
Now  the  extremists  and 
now  the  conservatives  carry 
the  day.  At  one  time  the 
high-price  mines  compel 
attention  to  their  needs  and 
at  another  time  the  well- 
established  mines  overrule 
the  weak,  and  compromise 
is  apt  to  be  the  order  of 
that  brief  day.  Those  whose 
fortunes  are  imperiled  will 
rally  and  then  a  new  policy 
seems  favored.  At  such 
time  the  needs  of  certain 
hardly  beset  regions  are 
again  considered  and  a 
somewhat  different  plan 
follows.  After  all  there  is 
something  exceedingly 
democratic  and  American 
about  the  clash  of  interests 
and  of  views,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  quite  disposed  to  be  favorably  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  neither  king  nor  kingmaker  in  the 
whole  aggregation. 

The  mine  workers  may  enforce  a  certain  amount  of 
regularity  in  their  ranks,  for  is  not  one,  John  L.  Lewis, 
the  duly  elected  heretoga  of  their  tribes?  Still  Howat 
clashes  with  Lewis,  and  Green  with  Farrington,  and 
all  is  not  peace.  There  is  a  chance  for  each  to  lead  if 
only  a  following  large  enough  can  be  secured. 

No  one  can  foretell,  either  among  operators  or  men, 
who  will  lead,  for  a  Homeric  battle  for  leadership  is 
waged  in  the  union  and  another  quieter  but  not  less 
Homeric  battle  for  principles  rather  than  leaders  is 
fought   among  the   operators. 

No  outstanding  figure  among  500  loosely  knit  oper- 
ators can  be  found.  No  one  in  the  ranks  of  these  mine 
owners  has  such  mastery  as  has  Judge  Gary  in  the 
steel  industry.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Gary  rep- 
resent.t,  and  in  a  degree  controls,  nearly  half  the 
national  output  of  steel.  While  not  underrating  the 
titanic  skill  and  courage  of  that  steelmaster.  one  cannot 
forget  that  it  is  not  so  much  these  qualities  as  the 
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output  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  that  deter- 
mines quietly  and  surely  the  issue  of  contending 
interests. 

There  are,  however,  fragments  of  the  coal  industry 
which  are  dominated.  Thus  in  the  Connellsville  region 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  rules  not  alone  by  reason  of 
its  wonderful  output  but  because  of  its  great  coke- 
purchasing  power.  What  wages  it  is  willing  to  pay 
others  are  obliged  to  pay  and  feel  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  Besides,  as  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  is  willing 
to  buy  coke  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  the  price  of  coke  is 
almost  sure  to  follow  the  cost  of  coal  production. 

The  coke  company  mentioned  never  hesitates  to 
meet  the  increased  wage  with  a  similar  increase  in 
its  coke  price.  Hence  it  is  that  when  it  posts  a  new 
wage,  always  somewhat  higher  than  the  last,  every 
coke  company,  however  small  or  large,  posts,  on  the 
following  day,  the  same  scale,  and  the  leadership  of  the 
II.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  is  never  questioned.  Nor  is 
it  feared,  for  its  dealings  are  as  fair  as  they  are 
generous. 

But  the  mines  in  the  Connellsville  region  are  non- 
union and  therefore  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  not 
entering  the  union  operators'  counsels,  has  no  power 

to  control  in  union-mine 
affairs.  The  Connellsville 
region  has  its  own  little 
millpond.  It  has  little  im- 
mediate competition  and  it 
stands  alone,  without  much 
influence  in  national  coal 
counsels  but  a  unit  in  its 
own.  As  this  regards  the 
bituminous  operators  only, 
nothing  need  be  said  of  the 
anthracite  operators  with 
their  almost  complete  or- 
ganization. They  have  little 
direct  influence  on  the  bitu- 
minous operators  but  fol- 
low along  behind,  fixing 
their  scale  revisions,  how- 
ever, with  some  reference 
to  the  concessions  already 
given  by  the  coal-mine 
operators  of  the  bituminous 
region.  There  is  no  head  in  bituminous  mine  affairs. 
T.  T.  Brewster,  chairman  of  the  Scale  Committee  in  the 
present  dispute,  is  respected,  not  for  his  economic 
power,  for  that  he  does  not  possess,  but  for  personal 
qualities  and  for  individual  magnetism.  He  is  beloved, 
but  he  cannot  order.  He  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
operators,  not  their  master.  They  will  have  none.  The 
public,  perhaps,  respects — it  certainly  should — the 
operators  for  their  intensely  human,  markedly  Amer- 
ican characteristics. 

As  for  Mr.  Brewster,  he  is  not  a  big-output  operator; 
perhaps  the  mine  owners  would  not  accept  him  if  he 
were;  but,  because  he  represents  a  section  of  Illinois 
that  has  much  at  issue,  and  because  his  is  a  good 
American  type  and  he  is  a  safe  man  to  have  in  his 
present  position,  they  have  let  him  hold  the  post  of 
prominence  that  the  productive  volume  of  his  mines 
would  not  indicate. 

The  mine  operators  do  not  have  a  master.  It  is  a 
safe  guess  to  declare  that  they  never  will.  Something 
of  the  conflict  ever  incident  to  democracy  will  always 
afflict  yet  defend  them  when  in  council. 


May  June  July    Aug.  Sept.  Oct. 
-    1919  


Nov 


Jan.    Trib.  March  Apr! 
l< -- - 

The  value  of  30  Industrial  stocks,  according  to  this  chart 
adopted  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  has  risen  in  the  last  year 
from  85  to  102.  Meanwhile  the  value  of  20  railroad  stocks  has 
fallen  from  72  to  64.  Yet  the  industrial  concerns — the  sliippers — • 
cl;iim  that  they  cannot  afford  to  do  the  railroads  justice 
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A  Tight  I 


Putting  Business  Into  Engineering  Students 

AFTER  a  loud  cry  went  out  that  engineering  students 
Ldid  not  have  any  business  ability,  it  was  decided 
by  many  of  the  college  faculties  that  the  desideratum 
could  be  supplied  by  teaching  mine  accounting  and  al- 
lied subjects.  Doubtless  these  subjects  will  be  useful, 
for  accounting  is  an  extremely  valuable  accomplish- 
ment, yet  the  big  certified  account- 
ants are  seldom  placed  in  charge  of 
afTairs  and  never  in  control  of  big 
business. 

Rarely  is  a  good  accountant  a  first- 
class  executive,  and  rarely  is  a  good 
historian  a  leading  statesman.  A 
knowledge  of  accounting  is  a  valu- 
able asset  but  what  students  need  on 
leaving  college  is  a  quality  of  man- 
hood. They  usually  and  quite  natur- 
ally lack  all  the  rounding  influence 
of  affairs.  Some  may  emphasize  the 
lack  of  manners,  others  the  need  for 
the  quality  of  concentration,  some 
may  deplore  most  the  absence  of  a 
power  for  sustained  effort  in  the  new- 
ly arrived  student,  but  these  matters 
are  one  and  all  needed.  Working 
one's  way  through  college  will  sup- 
ply many  of  the  qualities  desired. 
Work  before  entering  will  supply 
them  also,  while  careful  selection 
before  entiy  will  assure  that  the  stu- 
dent will  have  qualities  that  no  train- 
ing can  ever  supply. 

One  of  the  leading  troubles  with 
some  students  is  that  they  do  not  vvant  to  fill  the  specifi- 
cations for  a  valuable  employee.  They  resent  being  cast 
into  a  utilitarian  mold.  They  dislike  the  acquirement  of 
manners,  concentration  and  effort.  They  regard  these 
at  mere  servilities  and  go  to  college  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  vault  over  the  heads  of  others  and  escape  what 
they  claim  are  menial  occupations.  Engineering  to  them 
is  visualized  as  riding  around  in  a  high-powered  auto- 
mobile and  issuing  orders.  If  the  prexy  cannot  promise 
them  at  least  an  approximation  to  such  a  vault  into 
the  saddle  they  are  not  satisfied. 


It 


THE    CLOTHES    OF    1914    NO 

LONGER    FIT    TOUR    UNCLE 

SAMUEL 


Middle  Class   Union 

PROSPEROUS  indeed  seems  the  Middle  Class  Union 
of  Great  Britain.  It  practically  is  an  organization 
of  the  ununionized,  for  it  declares  itself,  with  apologies 
for  its  name,  as  an  association  of  those  who  are  neither 
members  of  manual  unions  nor  members  of  the  em- 
ploying class. 

There  are  dangers  in  such  a  union.  The  founders 
of  it  recognize  that  fact  and  so  apparently  do  the 
members.  They  are  not  declaring  their  belief  that 
what  are  commonly  regarded  as  intellectual  pursuits 
should  be  better  paid  than  manual  tasks.  All  they 
assert  is  that  the  manual  workers  should  not  be  al- 
lowed by  combination  to  make  the  toilers  at  the  desk, 
and  in  the  office  pay  them  larger  wages  than  supply 
and  demand  would  indicate. 

They  are  opposed  to  any  persons  arraying  themselves 
in  financial  battle  against  others  who  refrain  from  such 
action.  They  are  not  seeking  to  fight  for  themselves 
but  to  repel  those  who  would  fight  against  them.    They 


are  against  extortion  and  greed  on  the  part  of  any 
persons,  who  combine  themselves  against  the  public 
interest  and  so  are  able  to  make  living  difficult  for 
the  middle  class  or  would  be  able  to  do  so  if  it  had 
no  organization  for  self  protection. 

It  is  a  negative  and  unselfish  creed  and  weak  for 
that  reason.  But  after  all  "Defense"  is  a  good  rally- 
ing cry  and  appeals  strongly  to  the  best  men  every- 
where. The  new  union  needs  watch- 
ing, of  course.  It  may  at  any  time 
develop .  aggressive  tendencies.  It 
may  in  an  unguarded  moment  vote 
itself  into  favoring  desk-  as  against 
bench-work  as  the  more  worthy  and 
therefore  entitled  to  the  higher 
award.  But  the  action  and  success 
of  the  Middle  Class  Union  in  combat- 
ing the  British  transport  strike  is  an 
evidence  of  its  value  when  properly 
directed. 

Many  members  of  Parliament  have 
entered  its  ranks.  It  immediately 
obtained  political  power.  If  it  goes 
on  as  it  has  commenced  it  will  be  a 
wholesome  factor  in  public  life,  a  ral- 
lying point  for  those  who  believe  that 
the  co-operative  bargain  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  labor-trust  weapon  every 
bit  as  dangerous  as  the  gentlemen's 
agreement  or  capita]  trust. 

The  faults  of  the  bourgeois  are 
matters  not  to  be  denied  but  on  the 
whole  the  bourgeois  tries  to  be  fair, 
to  live  and  let  live.  May  the  Middle 
Class  Union  exemplify  the  boast  that 
t>ie  middle  class  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  nation. 

Still,  there  are  clouds  which  threaten  rain.  The  labor 
unions  are  catering  already  to  this  new  union — the 
salariat  as  it  is  called  in  opposition  to  the  proletariat. 
A  meeting  is  to  be  held  to  determine  on  what  is  to  be 
the  relation  between  the  two  classes  of  employees.  So 
far  the  Middle  Class  Union  has  stood  for  sanity.  It  has 
opposed  those  unions  which  by  mass  action  tried  to 
carry  everj'thing  before  them  regardless  of  the  national 
welfare,  or  which  sought  ends  not  based  in  any  way  on 
the  necessities  which  readjustment  visited  on  them.  If 
it  continues  fair  and  courageous  it  will  deserve  well  of 
the  public.  If  it  sinks  into  the  slough  of  union  politics 
it  will  lose  its  membership  and  its  present  ability  to  act 
as  the  balance  weight  of  the  state. 


Let's  Go! 

THE  AMERICAN  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  announces  a  fuels  conference 
which  strikes  a  new  note  in  the  coal  business.  The 
stabilization  of  the  coal  industry  is  one  of  our  ambitions, 
of  course,  and  here  seems  to  be  a  most  promising  effort 
toward  this  end. 

A  program  backed  by  this  association,  which  does 
things,  and  led  by  a  man  of  the  high  standing  and  clear 
vision  of  Dr.  Van  H.  Manning,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  would  at  any  time  command  our  attention. 
Just  now  it  is  particularly  timely. 

If  the  coal  business  is  to  have  a  hand  in  recommend- 
ing the  means  to  this  desirable  end,  the  coal  operator 
should  attend  ready  to  participate  in  this  discussion  and 
we  are  assured  that  the  coal  man  will  be  welcome. 
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Electric  Mine  Haulage 

Letter  No.  5 — It  will  not  be  surprising  if  this  dis- 
cussion brings  out  the  fact  that  there  are  many  mines 
e.xperiencing  the  same  difficulty  as  that  to  which  atten- 
tion is  drawn  by  Charles  F.  Sherman,  Coal  Age,  Nov. 
27,  p.  861 ;  namely,  the  tendency  of  electric  locomotives 
to  tilt  or  lift  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive  frame 
when  starting,  or  when  pulling  a  loaded  trip  up  a  heavy 
grade. 

This  is  especially  observable  in  the  use  of  a  si.\-ton 
motor  that  is  overloaded  or  nearly  so.  This  tendency 
of  the  front  end  of  the  frame  to  rise,  unquestionably, 
throws  the  burden  of  the  load  on  the  controller-end 
armature,  which  results  in  its  overheating  and  causing 
other  armature  troubles,  while  the  resistance-end  arma- 
ture is  practically  free  from  these  troubles. 

In  my  practice,  I  have  seen  and  used  a  number  of 
General  Electric,  six-ton  locomotives;  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  difficult  to  throw  most  of  the  weight 
on  the  front  end  by  reversing  the  machine,  or  turning 
it  end-for-end.  Even  taking  the  controller  and  the  opera- 
tor into  account  as  a  factor  in  the  weight,  the  bulk  of 
the  frame  weight  would  still  be  on  the  resistance  end. 

The  locomotives  I  have  seen  are  apparently  designed 
so  that  most  of  the  weight  is  on  the  resistance  or  front 
end.  Still,  when  these  motors  have  very  much  of  a 
load  the  front  end  of  the  frame  will  lift.  The  question 
of  equalizing  the  load  and  work  of  the  two  armatures 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  important  feature  that  is  much 
overlooked  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  these 
machines. 

Manufacturers'  Estimate  of  Hauling  Capacity 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  different  manufac- 
turers of  mine  locomotives,  relative  to  their  hauling 
capacity  when  operating  on  clean,  dry,  sanded  rails,  a 
six-ton  locomotive  equipped  with  steel-tired  wheels,  will 
start  a  load  of  127  tons,  on  a  level  track,  with  a  fric- 
tional  resistance  of  30  lb.  per  ton;  or  30-ton  load,  on  a 
four  per  cent  grade.  The  hauling  capacity  of  the  same 
machine  when  running  is  94  tons,  on  a  level  track,  or 
24  tons  on  a  four  per  cent  grade. 

As  grades,  generally,  in  well  engineered  mines,  are 
in  favor  of  the  loads,  the  overloading  of  mine  loco- 
motives is  well  safeguarded;  and,  theoretically,  we 
should  be  able  to  push  a  large  number  of  empty  cars, 
say  ten  or  twelve,  up  a  five  or  six  per  cent  grade.  I 
have  seen  this  number  of  empty  cars,  weighing  about  a 
ton  each,  handled  in  this  manner,  with  the  best  results, 
where  the  tendency  of  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive 
to  lift  was  minimized. 

At  times,  it  was  even  necessary  to  place  a  band  over 
the  bumper,  above  and  below  the  coupling  pocket  of 
the  locomotive,  in  order  that  the  locomotive  frame 
would  not  ride  the  bumpers  of  the  mine  cars  when 
starting  to  push  a  trip. 


The  practice  of  pushing  the  load  ahead  of  the  locomo- 
tive appears  to  me  to  minimize  the  evil  effect  of  throw- 
ing all  the  load  on  the  controller-end  motor.  It  is  not 
possible,  in  all  mine  conditions,  to  do  this;  but,  as  a  six- 
ton  locomotive  is  primarily  a  gathering  locomotive,  it 
is  always  possible  not  to  overload  them,  if  the  haulages, 
side  tracks,  layoffs,  etc.,  are  provided  at  suitable  points 
in  the  mine. 

However,  until  a  different  idea  of  construction  and  de- 
sign enters  into  the  manufacture  of  the  locomotives,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  fully  eliminate  the  armature 
troubles  in  the  controller  end  of  double-armature  loco- 
motives, by  reason  of  the  tendency  of  the  front  end 
of  the  frame  to  lift  under  a  heavy  load.  Such  a  load 
does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  that  allowed  by 
the  manufacturers'  tables. 

It  does  not  seem  practicable  that  a  locomotive  can 
be  built,  for  general  use,  to  overcome  this  widely  rec- 
ognized difficulty ;  nor  does  it  seem  practicable,  espec- 
ially on  a  General  Electric,  six-ton  gathering  locomotive, 
that  more  frame  weight  can  be  employed  than  that 
already  provided,  without  tilting  or  raising  the  rear  end 
of  the  locomotive.  An  armature  of  greater  horse- 
power might  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  controller  end 
to  take  care  of  the  added  work  required.  Like  the 
editor  and  Mr.  Sherman,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others  on  this  subject. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.  W.  H.  NOONE. 


Guarantee   of  Mining   Equipment 

Letter  No.  1 — In  the  issue  of  Coal  Age,  Jan.  8,  p.  63, 
there  appeared  an  inquiry  regarding  the  guarantee  of 
the  performance  of  mine  fans,  by  the  manufacturer  of 
such  equipment,  and  I  was  pleased  to  read  the  inquiry 
and  reply. 

The  subject  of  the  guarantee  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  purchaser  of  any  equipment  has  always 
been  one  that  has  interested  me,  and  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  such  guarantees  worked  out.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  guarantee  of  automobile  tiremakers 
who  specify  a  certain  mileage  for  their  tires.  But  the 
guarantee  practice  in  many  lines  of  manufacture  seems 
to  be  going  out  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  believe  this 
is  particularly  true  in  coal  mining. 

The  man  who  takes  good  care  of  his  tires  is  made  to 
pay,  on  his  bill,  some  of  the  replacement  cost  of  the 
man  who  abuses  his.  The  same  is  true,  I  think,  of  any 
kind  of  equipment.  It  is  understood  that,  in  purchas- 
ing equipment,  reasonable  care  will  be  taken  or  is 
expected  to  be  taken  when  that  ecjuipment  is  installed 
and  used. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  guarantee,  now- 
adays, does  not  cut  much  ice,  though  perhaps  in  a  few 
cases  a  written  guarantee  all  "dolled  up"  on  a  paper 
that  does  not  look  unlike  an  oil-stock  certificate,  does 
play  its  part  in  the  sale  of  the  equipment. 
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I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  product  that  is  y^ood 
I'liough  to  be  guaranteed  generally  least  needs  a  guar- 
antee to  sell  it.  No  amount  of  word  decorating  can,  in 
my  opinion,  add  to  the  recognized  quality  of  an  article. 
The  service  record  of  any  equipment  indicates,  l)eyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  if  the  same  care  in  installa- 
tion is  used  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  there  is  no 
call  for  a  written  promise  or  guarantee. 

What  a  Manufacturer's  Guarantee  of  Mine 
Equipment  Means 

A  guarantee  does  not  and  should  not  mean  that  the 
customer  will  get  live  years  of  care-free  service;  but  it 
does  mean  that  should  the  equipment  give  trouble  it 
will  be  repaired  or  replaced,  as  far  as  the  equipment 
is  concerned,  by  the  manufacturer. 

But  the  buyer  of  equipment  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  time  and  labor  lost  while  the  manufacturer  is 
making  good  c;innot  be  reckoned  exactly.  The  concern 
giving  such  a  guarantee  figures  the  probable  amount  of 
defective  material  that  will  have  to  be  replaced,  and 
includes  the  cost  of  this  extra  material  and  labor  in  the 
original  price  of  the  equipment.  How  bad  must  a 
piece  of  equipment  become,  may  I  ask,  before  it  is 
unserviceable? 

The  best  possible  kind  of  guarantee  that  a  purchaser 
can  get  is  the  good-faith  guarantee  of  a  reliable  com- 
pany. He  knows  the  company  is  not  in  business  for  this 
year  only  and  that,  unless  its  product  is  dependable 
and  delivers  the  pi-oper  service,  the  active  life  of  the 
company  is  indeed  limited.  L.  S.  Youngling. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Authority  of  Shotfirers 

Letter  No.  1 — The  question  raised  by  "Shotfirer," 
Coal  Aye,  Jan.  1,  p.  26,  is  one  of  paramount  importance 
wherever  coal  is  blasted  by  the  use  of  explosives  of  any 
kind.  In  one  Iowa  mine,  there  have  been  three  premature 
explosions  of  black  powder,  caused  by  ignition  from  a 
spark  when  the  loose  powder  was  being  worked  to  the 
back  of  the  hole  with  an  "iron  scraper.  The  results  are 
three  men  dead  and  one  made  almost  totally  blind  by 
flying  coal. 

The  inestimable  services  rendered  by  shotfirers  are 
often  either  too  lightly  esteemed,  or  estimated  by  their 
assumed  worth  in  cold  cash.  In  support  of  this  stete- 
ment  I  would  like  to  give  some  facts  that  may  prove 
beneficial  to  the  many  readers  of  Coal  Age. 

Following  a  disastrous  dust  explosion  that  occurred 
in  an  Iowa  mine  in  1914  and  which  completely  wrecked 
the  mine  causing  its  permanent  abandonment;  the  mine 
inspection  department  realizing  that  something  must 
be  done  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  the  recurrence  of  such 
accidents,  formulated  a  set  of  rules,  revoked  all  the 
certificates  previously  granted  to  shotfirers  and  com- 
pelled them  to  come  in  person  and  subscribe  to,  and 
thenceforth  rigidly  observe  the  following  rules: 

1.  To  prohibit  the  charging  and  firing  of  all  shots  that  are 
drilled  into  the  solid. 

2.  To  prohibit  the  charging  and  firing  of  one  shot  following 
another,  and  depending  upon  the  success  of  the  first  shot :  unless, 
the  dependent  shot  cannot  be  fired  until  the  first  shot  is  known 
to  have  done  its  work  properly.      (This  rule  included  all  sumpers. ) 

3.  To  prohibit  the  charging  and  firing  of  any  shot  that  has 
blown  out  the  tamping,  or,  any  shot  that  is  placed  too  near  old 
holes,  cracks  or  fissures  made  by  previous  shots. 

4.  To  prohibit  the  charging  and  firing  of  more  than  three  coal 
shots  in  rooms  or  pillars  :  or  more  than  two  co.il  shots  in  entries 
or   rooms   turning.      Provided   further,    that   when   making   break- 


thruuKhH  In  entries  the  enlrymen  be  ulluwi-d   one  extra   coal  shot 
ur  a  tolul  of  thref  coal  Nhom  In  entry   and   breakthroUKh. 

'<.  To  not  knuwlnsly  approve  or  lire  any  shot  thai  Is  charK'-d 
with   nilxeil  cMiloslves  of  any   kind. 

6.  To  not  knowhiKly  approve  or  lire  any  .shot  tluil  Is  not 
llrmly  ami  sulllilenlly  tumped  wllh  lawful  lanipInK,  (In  lowu, 
sand,  soil  or  day. ) 

7.  To  prohlbll  the  charfrlnK  and  firing;  of  tthotx  In  those  parts 
of  Ihe  mine  where  .Sections  31  and  35  of  the  SUite  Mining'  Kawa 
"I  Iowa  are  faithfully  observed.  (These  sections  apply  to  the 
lawful  tamping  of  shots  and  the  sprinkling  of  dusty  roads.) 

8.  To  observe  the  time  (to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  her-afd-r) 
to  eonmienee  the  firing  of  shots  In  the  mine  where  I  am  employed 
as  shotfirer.  which  In  no  case  shall  commence  until  every  per- 
son   (except  the  shotfirers)    are  out  of  the  mine. 

9.  To  devote  ample  time  to  the  examining  of  shots  and  their 
surroundings.  To  inaki-  sure  that  conditions  are  reasonably  safe 
In  the  firing  zone  t,.  light  shots  ;  and  to  light  Ihem  no  faster  than 
safe  practice  will  permit. 

10.  To  prohibit  the  charging  and  firing  of  any  shot  where  ex- 
plosives are  stored  or  kept  In  the  mine,  either  by  operator  or 
miner.  In  violation  of  i?ectlon  2.  Chapter  130,  of  the  Iowa  .State 
Mining   l,:.w..i. 

In  addition  to  these  rules  we  have  since  requested 
that  in  mines  where  shotfirers  are  employed  there  must 
be  the  following  provision  made  for  them,  the  first 
winter  the  mine  is  opened: 

.V  place  of  refuge  shall  be  made  for  the  shotfirers  In  the  solid 
coal  with  a  heavy  door  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  securely  barred 
from  the  inside.  The  shotfirers  must  only  light  a  few  shots  at  a 
time,  then  retreat  to  the  place  of  refuge,  close  and  fasten  the  door 
and  remain  inside  until  all  the  shots  that  were  lighted  have 
gone  oft.  This  is  to  be  repeated  until  all  the  shots  in  the  mine 
are  fired. 

This  ruling  has  saved  lives  on  different  occasions. 
The  folkjwing  data,  compiled  before  and  after  these 
rules  were  made  obligatory,  will  prove  their  sterling 
value  in  preventing  casualties  to  shotfirers:  From 
January  1,  1902,  to  December  31,  1913,  inclusive  there 
were  23  shotfirers  killed,  and  these  casualties  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  From  explosions  or  blownout  shots, 
13;  from  flying  coal,  8;  from  falls  of  roof,  2.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  rules  went  into  effect  in  May. 
1914,  until  December  31,  1919,  there  have  occurred  only 
two  deaths  of  shotfirers,  one  by  a  windy  shot  and  one  by 
flying  coal. 

The  Iowa  State  Mining  Law  gives  the  shotfirer  the 
authority  to  protect  himself  by  allowing  him  "to  pro- 
hibit the  charging  and  firing  of  any  shot  which  in  his 
judgment  is  unsafe."  And  if  this  right  is  in  any  way 
abridged  or  abrogated,  I  want  to  ask,  where  is  the  shot- 
firer's  protection? 

Firm  Character  of  a  True  Fireboss 

I  believe-  that  above  everything  else  the  shotfirer 
.should  be  a  thoroughly  practical,  careful  and  reliable 
man  and  have  enough  moral  stamina  to  execute  his 
duties  without  fear  or  favor.  He  should  .strenuously 
resist  any  encroachment  upon  his  judgment  in  deter- 
mining the  practicability  of  shots. 

Eternal  vigilance  will  be  absolutely  necessarj'  as  a 
part  of  the  shotfirer's  equipment,  as  each  day  brings 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  magnitude  and  intricacy 
that  make  their  safe  solution,  at  all  times,  an  e.xceed- 
ingly  difficult  problem.  In  dealing  with  these  he  will 
often  be  compelled  to  rely  largely  on  his  owti  piactical 
experience  and  prudence. 

However,  the  shotfirer  should,  under  all  circum- 
stances, give  himself  (and  thereby  those  dependent  on 
him)  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  require  as  large  a 
margin  af  safety  in  all  things  as  it  is  possible  to  exact 
from  everyone  employed  in  and  around  the  mine.  It 
will  be  better  for  a  .shotfirer  to  be  a  living  monument  to 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  than  to  become  a  corpse 
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as  the  result  of  the  mistaken  or  misapplied  judgment 
of  some  one  else. 

In  closing  allow  me  to  state  my  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  by  saying,  that  whenever  a  shotfirer  is 
denied  the  absolute  and  inalienable  right  to  exercise 
his  practical  judgment,  for  his  own  personal  protection 
and  safety,  under  any  and  all  circumstances  (the  com- 
mittee and  others  with  their  views  and  opinions  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding),  he  is  thereby  stripped  of  all 
qualifications  and  ambition,  loses  his  identity  as  a 
rational  intelligent  being  and  simply  becomes  a  travel- 
ing target  worth  only  whatever  unscrupulous  men  are 
willing  to  pay  for  such  perfunctory  services. 

W.  E.  Holland, 

Albia,  Iowa.  State  Mine  Inspector. 


Analysis  of  Mine  Water 

Letter  No.  1 — In  the  issue  of  Coal  Age,  Sept.  11,  p. 
434,  Donald  J.  Baker,  discussing  the  drainage  problem 
of  the  Edna  No.  2  mine,  of  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Wendel,  Penn.,  gives  what  he  says  is  the  result 
of  a  recent  analysis  of  the  mine  water,  the  several  in- 
gredients being  expressed  as  contained  in  100,000  parts 
of  the  water. 

Mr.  Baker  then  states  the  quantities  of  "lime  (90 
per  cent)  and  soda  ash  (95  per  cent)"  required,  per 
1000  gal.,  in  treatment  of  this  water  for  boiler  use: 

There  is  already  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  or 
ignorance,  among  practical  mining  men,  as  to  jiist 
what  mine  water  is;  and  the  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  Baker,  which  is  a  very  strange  one  to  say  the  least, 
does  not  help  to  improve  this  condition  but  rather  makes 
matters  worse. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  unusual  to  calculate  the 
"free  acid  as  sulphur,"  in  giving  the  results  of  a 
chemical  analysis  of  water.  This  is  a  small  matter, 
however,  as  compared  with  the  more  important  fact 
that  this  analysis  would  make  it  appear  that  the  water 
contains  not  only  a  high  percentage  of  free  acid  and 
acid  salt  (iron  sulphate  and  aluminum  sulphate),  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  and  some 
magnesium    carbonate   besides. 

Importance  of  Correct  Chemical  Analysis 

A  chemist,  of  course,  would  recognize  at  a  glance 
that  the  analysis  as  given  must  be  incorrect;  but  the 
practical  mining  man,  not  having  the  same  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  chemical  ingredients,  would  be  misled 
as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  water  he  must  handle 
in  draining  the  mine,  or  its  effect  if  used  in  the  boilers 
for  the  production  of  steam. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Baker  states  that  this  water  is  cor- 
rosive in  its  action,  and  the  analysis  given  shows  a 
high  acid  content  and  considerable  calcium  carbonate, 
which  is  a  substance  more  or  less  opposite  in  its  nature 
to  an  acid,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  analysis  he  gives.  In  other  words,  let  me 
ask,  How  can  a  water  contain  both  free  acid  and  cal- 
cium carbonate,  since  these  two  ingredients  would  neu- 
tralize each  other  and  result  in  the  formation  of  a  cal- 
cium salt  (calcium  sulphate). 

Judging,  as  best  one  can,  from  the  analysis  given,  it 
would  appear  difficult  to  treat  this  water  in  a  way  that 
would  make  it  suitable  for  boiler  use.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  learn  just  how  the  proportionate  amounts 
of  the  reagents    (lime  and  .soda  ash),  which  he  gives 


as  being  required  to  treat  this  water,  were  calculated. 
It  will  be  further  interesting  to  Coal  Age  readers  to 
know  just  what  results  were  obtained  in  the  use  of  this 
water  in  steam  boilers. 

A.  G.  Blakeley,  Chief  Chemist, 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
Pottsville,  Penn. 

Finding  a  Mine  Door  Set  Open 

Letter  No.  19 — The  question  in  regard  to  how  a 
fireboss  should  proceed  in  his  examination  of  a  mine 
or  section,  after  finding  a  door  standing  open  and 
not  knowing  how  long  it  has  been  open  has  caused 
considerable  argument,  some  of  the  writers  claiming 
that  the  safest  course  to  pursue  is  to  leave  the  door 
as  it  was  found,  while  others  claim  that  there  would 
be  less  danger  in  closing  the  door  and  proceeding  to 
make  the  examination  with  caution,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  nothing  is  wrong  in  the  section. 

There  seems  to  be  much  difference  of  opinion  also 
in  regard  to  starting  the  examination  on  the  intake 
end  and  following  the  air  current,  or  beginning  at 
the  return  end  and  proceeding  against  the  air. 

These  are  important  questions  in  firebossing.  My 
owTi  preference  is  to  close  the  door  and  give  time  for 
the  circulation  to  be  restored  in  the  section.  In  any 
well-managed  mine  where  shots  are  fired  at  night  or 
after  the  men  have  left  the  mine,  there  are  fire- 
runners  employed  to  -see  that  no  feeders  have  been 
ignited  by  the  shots.  In  smaller  mines  where  the  miners 
fire  their  own  shots,  the  law  usually  requires  every 
man  to  examine  his  place  to  see  that  no  gas  is  burning. 

The  fireboss  is  warranted  in  assuming  that  there  is 
no  gas  feeder  burning  in  his  section.  Anything  else 
\vould  point  to  bad  management  in  the  operation  of  the 
mine.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  he  should  close 
the  door  and  wait  a  sufficient  time  for  the  circulation 
to  be  restored  in  the  section  and  then  proceed  with 
the  examination.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  finding 
gas  in  the  first  one  or  two  rooms,  a  fireboss  would 
attempt  to  go  further,  as  he  would  be  sure  to  get  into 
trouble  before  he  had  proceeded  far.  If  the  workings 
are  advancing  to  the  rise  he  would  expect  to  find 
more  and  more  gas  as  he  proceeds.  If  he  has  not 
closed  the  door  before  he  would  now  be  compelled  to 
go  Ijack  and  close  the  door. 

Again,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  even  with 
the  door  standing  open  there  would  be  sufficient  air 
circulating  at  the  face  of  the  rooms  to  carry  the  gas 
forward.  In  that  case,  had  there  been  a  feeder  burn- 
ing in  the  section,  the  explosion  of  the  gas  would 
have  taken  place  before  this.  Reasoning  thus  the  fire- 
boss feels  more  than  ever  that  he  is  safe  in  closing 
the  door. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  a  fireboss  proceeding  to 
make  an  examination  of  a  section  where  the  circula- 
tion is  cut  off  by  an  open  door  is  in  danger  of  being 
overcome  with  gas.  Should  that  happen,  few  men  would 
attempt  his  rescue  before  closing  the  door,  knowing  that 
they  v.'ould  be  overcome  quickly,  as  was  the  man  they 
tried  to  rescue.  In  regard  to  starting  an  examination 
of  a  section  at  'he  return  end,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  such  a  course  is  pure  foolishness  and  I  can  not 
conceive  of  a  trained  fireboss  doing  such  a  trick. 

Mohrland,  Utah.  Alex  Harrison. 

[The  discussion  "Finding  a  Mine  Door  Set  Open" 
will  close  with  letter  No.  20,  now  on  hand. — EDITOR.] 
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INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Roof  Falls  in  Airways 

We  have  been  troubled,  of  late,  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  air  in  the  mine  workings,  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  result  of  numerous  falls  in  the  main  air-course. 
The  expense  of  clearing  up  this  air-course  will  be  con- 
siderable, and  we  are  led  to  ask  what  effect  it  will  have 
in  reducing  the  power  required  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  mine. 

For  example,  assume  an  airway  6  x  12  ft.  in  section, 
and  5,000  ft.  long,  passing,  say,  35,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
minute,  under  a  2-in.  water  gage,  and  suppose  that  the 
main  ainvay  is  partly  blocked  by  falls,  for  a  distance  of 
1,000  ft.,  so  that  its  cross-section  is  reduced  to  an  aver- 
age of  4  X  12  ft.,  while,  in  a  few  places,  the  section  may 
not  measure  more  than  3  x  10  ft.  My  question  is.  What 
percentage  of  power  will  be  saved  by  clearing  up  the 
1,000  ft.  of  this  airway,  so  as  to  restore  the  original  cir- 
culation. Mine  Manager. 

Centralia,  111. 


Without  more  specific  data  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  result  of  the 
roof  falls  in  this  air-course  as  affecting  the  general  cir- 
culation of  air  in  the  mine. 

It  is  stated  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  airway  has 
been  reduced  to  an  average  of  4  X  12  =  48  sq.  ft.,  the 
original  area  being  6  X  12  =  72  sq.ft.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  area,  in  places,  may  not  exceed  3  X  10  = 
SO  sq.ft. 

We  will  first  assume  that  the  power  producing  the 
circulation,  in  the  fallen  state  of  the  air-course,  is  the 
same  as  what  was  required  to  pass  the  original  volume 
of  air  before  the  roof  started  to  fall.  Then,  taking  the 
length  of  the  original  airway  as  5,000  ft.,  including  the 
return,  and  assuming  1,000  ft.  of  the  air-course  is  partly 
blocked  with  falls  as  stated,  there  remains  4,000  ft.  of 
airway  having  the  original  cross-section. 

Now,  in  order  to  calculate  the  amount  the  circulation 
is  reduced,  the  power  on  the  air  remaining  constant,  it 
is  necessary  to  calculate  the  relative,  part  potentials, 
first,  of  the  original  5,000  ft.  of  airway  and  return,  and 
then  of  the  1,000  ft.  of  the  blocked  return  air-course 
and  the  remaining  4,000  ft.  of  airway  and  return  having 
the  full  sectional  area  undisturbed. 

The  lengths  of  these  three  sections  being  5,000,  1,000 
and  4,000  ft.,  respectively,  their  relative  lengths  are 
5,  1,  4.  The  original  perimeter  of  the  air-course  being 
2(6  +  12)  =  36  ft.  and  the  perimeter  of  the  blocked 
portion  2(4  +  12)  =  32  ft.,  the  relative  perimeters  of 
the  three  sections  are  9,  8,  9.  In  like  manner,  the  areas 
of  the  sections  being  72,  48,  72,  the  relative  areas  are 
2,  2,  3,  respectively. 

Then,  calling  the  original  and  the  reduced  circula- 
tions, Q„  and  Q„  respectively,  the  potential  of  the  orig- 
inal airway  X„  and  that  of  the  blocked  section  and  the 


remaining  4,000-ft.  of  original  airway  X,  and  X„  respec- 
tively; remembering  that  the  power  on  the  air  is  17  = 
Q'  -^  X"  and,  for  a  constant  power  on  the  air,  the  quan- 
tity is  proportional  to  the  potential,  or  the  quantity  ratio 
is  equal  to  the  potential  ratio,  we  write, 

Qo  _    JXo'    .    X,/ 
Q,        \X,'    ■    X,' 
The  required  relative  potentials  are  then  found  as 
follows : 

0^  _         72^ 
lo 


X,' 


5000  X  36 

48^ 
1000  X  32 

72^ 


5X9 

2" 
1X8 

3' 


=  0.60 


=  1.00 


=  0.75 


4000  /  36       4  X  9 
Now  substituting  these  values  in  the  first  equation 
given  above,  since  Q„  =  35,000,  we  have. 


35,000 


<I¥ 


■I- 


=  #1.4  =  1.1187 


0.6 
0.75 
1.1187  =  31,286  cu.ft.  per  min. 


Q,  =  35,000 

Now,  to  restore  the  original  circulation,  without 
cleaning  up  the  airway,  will  require  an  increase  of 
power  on  the  air  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  the  quan- 
tity; or,  in  this  case,  1.4  times  the  original  power. 
Hence,  cleaning  up  the  airway  can  be  considered  as  a 
saving  in  power  equal  to  (1.4  —  1)  100  -^  1  =  40  per 
cent  of  the  original  power. 

The  power  required  to  circulate  35,000  cu.ft.  per  min. 
against  a  2-in.  water  gage  is  (35,000  X  2  X  5.2)  ^ 
33,000  =  11  hp.,  and  the  saving  by  cleaning  up  the  air- 
way may  be  estimated,  therefore,  in  this  case,  as 
1 1  X  0.4  =  4.4  hp. 


Taking  Water-Gage  Readings 

Please    explain    where    water-gage    readings    should 
be  taken  to  show  correctly  the  resistance  of  the  mine? 
Bellaire,  Ohio.  Mine  Foreman. 


In  order  to  measure  correctly  the  pressure  producing 
the  circulation  in  a  mine,  including  the  .shaft,  the  gage 
should  be  placed  on  the  fan  drift,  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  fan  to  enable  a  steady  reading  of  the  gage  to 
be  obtained.  If  the  reading  of  the  gage  is  multiplied 
by  5.2,  and  that  result  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  fan 
drift  where  the  reading  is  taken,  the  product  obtained 
will  represent  the  mine  resistance  plus  the  resistance 
of  the  shaft,  in  pounds. 

If  the  gage  reading,  however,  is  taken  in  the  cross- 
cut between  the  main  intake  and  return  airways,  at  the 
shaft  bottom,  the  result  obtained  by  multiplying  by  5.2 
and  the  sectional  area  of  the  air-course  expressed  in 
square  feet,  will  be  the  mine  resistance,  in  pounds,  or 
the  pressure  producing  the  circulation  in  the  mine,  ex- 
clusive of  the  shafts. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED      BY 

JAMES    T.    BEARD 


Miscellaneous  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request) 

Ques.—U.  with  8  hp.,  a  quantity  of  70,000  cu.ft.  of 
air  per  minute  was  obtained,  what  quantity  should  be 
gotten  with  24  hp.  ? 

Ans. — In  the  same  mine  or  airway,  the  quantity  of  air 
in  circulation  varies  as  the  cube  root  of  the  horsepower 
on  the  air.  In  other  words,  the  quantity  ratio  is  equal 
to  the  cube  root  of  the  power  ratio,  and  we  write,  calling 
the  required  quantity  .r. 


-^f 


r  3  =  1.442 


70,000 
X  =  70,000  X  1-442  =  100,940    cu.U-   per  min. 

Ques. — What  horsepower  will  be  required  to  drive  a 
double-acting  steam  pump  if  the  vertical  distance 
between  the  point  of  suction  and  the  point  of  discharge 
is  150  ft.,  the  diameter  of  the  pump  cylinder,  9  in., 
the  stroke,  12  in.,  and  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute, 
80,  adding  25  per  cent  for  friction? 

Ans. — The  sef;tional  area  of  the  pump  cylinder  is 
0.7854  X  9'  =  63.617  sq.in.  For  a  discharge  head 
cf  150  ft.,  adding  25  per  cent  for  friction,  the  pres- 
sure head  against  which  this  pump  must  operate  is 
1.25(150  X  0.434)  =  81.375  lb.  per  .sq.in.  The  length 
of  stroke  being  12  in.,  or  1  ft.,  and  the  pump  making 
80  strokes  per  minute,  the  piston  speed  is  80  ft.  per 
min.  Therefoi-e,  the  horsepower  required  to  drive  this 
pump,  under  the  assumed  conditions,  is 

81.375  X  63.617  X  80        ,„rr  , 

=  12.55  ftp. 


H  ^ 


33,000 

Ques. — If  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  plunger  to 
the  diameter  of  the  piston  of  a  pump  is  1:2,  what 
steam  pressure  will  be  required  in  the  cylinder  of  the 
pump  to  lift  water  300  ft.,  assuming  an  efficiency  of 
85  per  cent  in  the  water-end  and  75  per  cent  in  the 
steam-end  of  the  pump? 

Aus. — Calling  the  diameter  of  the  steam  cylinder  of 
the  pump  D  and  the  diameter  of  the  plunger  or  water 
cylinder,  d,  the  height  of  the  lift,  in  feet,  h,  and  the 
steam  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,  p,  we  have  the  following: 

p  =  0.49  h  (^)    --=  0.49  X  300  (^Y  =  36}  lb.  per  sq.in. 

Ques. — Which  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  mine  gases 
to  remove,  and  why? 

Ans. — Carbon  dioxide,  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  a 
slope  or  incline  or  at  the  face  of  dip  workings  or  in  other 
low  places,  will  generally  prove  to  be  the  most  difficult 
ga.s  to  drive  out,  owing  to  the  greater  density  of  the 
gas  which  prevents  it  from  rising  and  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  strong  air  current  to  drive  it  out  from 
its  lodgment. 

Methane  or  marsh  gas,  accumulated  at  the  head  of  a 
steep  pitch  or  at  the  face  of  rise  workings  or  on  top 


of  a  high  fall,  is  also  difficult  of  removal  because  of  its 
low  density,  which  causes  it  to  seek  the  roof  and  other 
high  places  in  the  mine.  The  relative  temperature  of 
these  g^ses  will  generally  determine  which  is  the  harder 
to  remove. 

Ques. — With  a  water  gage  of  4  in.,  a^fan  running 
at  a  speed  of  80  r.p.m.  produces  35,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
minute;  what  volume  of  air  will  this  fan  produce  when 
running  at  the  same  speed,  against  a  water  gage  of 
8  in.? 

Ans. — Disregarding  any  slight  change  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fan  when  operating  against  the  higher 
gage,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  power  on  the  air  is 
the  same,  for  the  same  speed  of  fan.  That  being  true, 
the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation  will  vary  inversely 
as  the  pressure  or  water  gage.  But,  the  water  gage 
being  doubled  in  this  case,  the  quantity  of  air  produced 
against  the  8-in.  gage  will  be  one-half  of  that  produced 
against  the  4-in.  gage. 

Ques. —  (a)  There  is  a  current  of  65,000  cu.ft.  per 
min.  passing  in  the  return  airway  of  a  mine,  3*  per 
cent  of  which  is  methane  (CH,).  How  many  cubic 
feet  of  this  gas  is  being  generated  in  the  mine  and  what 
is  the  total  quantity  of  air  in  the  current?  (b)  Is 
this  percentage  of  gas  dangerous? 

Ans. —  (a)  The  quantity  of  gas  being  generated,  in 
this  case,  is  65,000  X  0.035  =  2275  cu.ft.  per  min. 
The  volume  of  air  passing  in  the  return  is,  therefore, 
65,000  —  2275  =  62,725  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

(b)  This  percentage  of  gas  is  undoubtedly  dangerous 
and  will  require  extreme  caution  to  prevent  accident, 
under  any  conditions  in  mining  coal. 

Ques. — There  are  60,000  cu.ft.  of  air  passing  in  a 
return  airway  and  this  current  contains  1,500  cu.ft. 
of  marsh  gas.  (a)  What  percentage  of  gas  is  present 
in  the  current?  (b)  Is  this  percentage  dangerous? 
(c)  Assuming  the  return  current  contained  1,400  cu.ft. 
of  carbon  dioxide  instead  of  the  marsh  gas,  what  is 
the  percentage  of  the  gas  and  is  it  dangerous? 

Ans. —  (a)  In  a  return  current  containing  60,000 
cu.ft.  of  air  and  1,.500  cu.ft.  of  marsh  gas,  the  total 
volume  of  air  and  gas  is  61,500  cu.ft.  The  percentage 
of  gas  present  is  then  (1,500  X  100)  -h-  61,500  =  2.4 
per  cent. 

'  (b)  In  the  mining  of  soft  coal,  this  percentage  of  gas 
would  be  dangerous  if  the  coal  is  highly  inflammable  or 
if  it  generates  much  dust  that  is  carried  in  suspension  in 
the  mine  air.  In  the  mining  of  hard  coal,  this  percent- 
age of  gas  may  not  be  considered  dangerous,  but  re- 
quires the  taking  of  extra  precautions  to  prevent 
accident. 

(c)  Assuming  1,400  cu.  ft.  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
current,  the  total  volume  of  air  and  gas  would  be  61,400 
cu.  ft.  and  the  percentage  of  gas  present  would  then  be 
(1,400  X  100)  —  61,400  =  2.3  per  cent,  nearly.  This 
would  not  be  a  dangerous  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide. 
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Coal  and  Coke  Exports  ami  Imports  in  1919 

EXPORTS 

Articles November ■  —Eleven  Months  Ending  November— 

CMltndroke:  1918  1919  1918  1919 

Coal —  Quantity      Value     Quantity      Value  Quantity      Value      Quantity      Value 

Anthracite,  tons -  26  1 56         

Bituminous,  tons 13  78  1.200         7.231  _     1,026         7,818         2.100        I3,MI 

IMPORTS 
Coal  aad  coke: November — ■    . Eleven  Months  Ending  November 

Coal—  1918  1919  1917  1918  1919 

Anthracite,  Quantity    Value  Qu.intity   Value      Quantity      Value     Quantity      Value      Quantity      V'ahio 

ton8,free...    1.179        8.058      13.686      98.905        11,078       45.253       31,118      188,406     62.592      449.942 
Bituminous,    

tons,  free. .  90,878    508.244    131.334    664.536  1.188.248  4,340,442  1,231.220  6.315,302    783.830  4.279,628 

/m  t'  orttit  from — 
United  King- 
dom        475        2,300     7.900       40,458       33,390      251.730  1.484        10.676 

Canada 90.402  505,939    119.782    613.542  1.147.592  4.186.392  1,187.960  5.977.692  718.586  3.983.575 

Japan.  17.213  60.954  7.459       75.653  305          3,840 
.\ustraha  ..       11,552      50,994  13.148  43.833           1.369          4.869  62,334      273.384 
Other    coun- 
tries             I               5     2.395  8.805          1.042         5,358  1,121          8.153 

Coke,  tons,      ■ 

free 1,512  12.701   3,380   28,539  19,871  127,818   24,925   203,659  12,500   119,164 


American  Embargo  Affects 
France  Seriously 

A  statement  in  the  Xew  York  Sun 
sta.es  that  the  shortage  of  coal  facing 
France  is  more  serious  than  at  any  other 
time  since  the  armistice,  according  to  a 
report  published  by  the  special  commission 
w-aich  has  been  investigating  the  coal  situa- 
tion. Despite  all  efforts  made  by  the 
Covert' ment  to  increase  output  the  coal 
production  of  France  is  40  per  cent  be.ow 
rormal  and  at  present  transportation  facil- 
ities for  supplying  coal  to  Paris  and  other 
great  industrial  centers  are  on  the  verge 
of    exhaustion. 

This  is  the  first  problem  in  a  long  series 
of  difficult  questions  that  the  new  Govern- 
ni»'nt  must  tackle  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  on  the  outcome  of  the  coal  situation 
rather  than  on  any  political  controversy 
will  depend  the  fate  of  the  Millerand  Min- 
istry. 

The  coal  situation  here  is  interesting 
from  the  American  viewpoint,  for  it  is 
chirfly  to  --Vmerica  that  the  French  are 
looking  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  soon  by  the  French  Government 
to  obtain  from  Washington  special  per- 
mission to  import  American  coal,  the  C'ar- 
fleld  edict  against  exportation  being  the 
sole  obstacle  to  the-  renewal  of  coal  ship- 
ments to  France  and  not  the  high  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

Negotiations  were  begun  in  1917  between 
th"  french  Chambers  of  commerce  and  the 
Shipping  Board  for  the  use  of  American 
shipping  to  transport  coal  to  the  port  of 
Marseilles,  but  these  were  interrupted  by 
the  events  of  the  war.  It  is  expected  now. 
however,  that  they  will  be  renewed.  An 
Irtensive  study  is  being  made  by  leading 
French  industrial  experts  of  the  specific 
characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  various  American  coal  basins 
in  order  to  determine  upon  a  rational 
utilization   scheme. 

These  exi>erts  have  reported  afready 
that  Virginia  coal,  particularly  from  the 
Pocahontas  and  Xew  River  basins,  of- 
f'  rs  the  best  prosoeot  both  from  the 
yiewjwint  of  quantity  and  price.  The  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania  coals,  which  are 
shipp.d  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
are  sought  especially  for  their  coke  and 
gas-making  properties,  and  in  these  prop- 
*■"'''*    'bev    have    few    equals    in    Europe. 

'  lans  for  the  shipment  of  coal  from 
these  regions  to  the  south  of  France  are 
bemg    prepared    and    will    be    ready    to    be 


put  into  execution  as  soon  as  a  govern- 
mental arrangement  for  the  export  of  this 
coal  can  be  concluded.  French  shippihg 
men  assert  that  American  ships  can  expect 
a  better  return  cargo  by  touching  at 
French  Mediterranean  ports  than  anywhere' 
else   in    E^urope. 

The  French  African  colonial  possesions 
offer  unlimited  resources  in  tropical  fruits, 
barks,  vegetables,  nuts,  ochres,  cork.  etc.. 
which,  it  is  pointed  out.  can  be  loaded  in 
Marseilles.  It  is  by  offering  American 
importers  these  and  other  facilities  that 
the  French  hope  to  attract  coal  bearing 
tonnage    to    the    ports. 

Adrien  Artaud.  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Marseilles  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  Americans  will  be 
able  to  replace  the  Germans  in  furnishing 
coal    for    the    great    southern    port. 

"Xot  only  replacing  the  Germans."  he 
adds,  "but  also  to  step  in  where  the  British 
fnrmers  occupied  an  important  place 
Great    Britain,    which    needs    all    her    fuel 


production  for  her  home  industries  and 
for  provisioning  her  enormous  fleet,  no 
longer  will  be  in  a  position  to  furnish 
France  with  the  pre-war  supply.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  that  America  will  take 
Iter   place." 

Chinese  Coal  Sells  High 

China  Is  hardly  in  a  position  to  vie  with 
either  .\merlca  or  Great  Britain  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  The  principal  colliery  is 
that  of  the  Kailan  Jlining  Administration, 
its  British  partner  being  the  Chinese  Min- 
ing and  Knglneering  Co..  at  Kaipling.  North 
China. 

Brought  to  Shanghai  by  steamship,  coal 
fetches  for  industrial  purposes  $14  to  $16 
a  ton.  and  for  household  use  $18  ty  i'^l, 
both  grades  being  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
British  or  .\merican  product. 

High  Prices  in  Italy  Lure 
Lehigh  Coal 

liailroaders  say  considerable  of  the  out- 
put of  the  Lehigh  coal  fields  is  being  sent 
to  ports  where  colliers  await  it  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Italian  kingdom,  where  coal  is 
being  sold  at  from   $40  to   $60  a  ton. 

It  is  understood  gilt-edge  prices  are  being 
secured  here  by  coal  companies  for  fuel 
being  sold  to  Italy  and  also  that  payment 
is  made  in  advance.  Those  who  know  the 
prices  decline  to  make  them  public,  but 
claim  that  coal  from  the  Hazleton  district 
will  bring  $75  a  ton  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  stoves  of  the  people  in  Italj'. 

Kailan  Coal  Output 

The  annual  output  of  coal  by  the  Kailan 
Mining  Administration  is  over  3.000.000 
tons,  of  which  1.282.733  tons  were  ex- 
ported in  1918.  In  that  year  33.244  tons 
of  coke  were  produced,  of  which  16.991 
tons  were  exported.  The  older  machinery 
used  is  of  mixed  origin,  but  all  of  that 
recently  installed  is  of  British  manufac- 
ture. 

The  Kailan  Mining  Administration  is 
an  amalgamation  effected  in  1912  of  the 
Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Company. 
Ltd.  (British),  and  the  Lanchow  Mining 
Company  (Chinese),  the  present  Chinese 
interests  being  reported  as  merely  nominal. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  LAKE  COMMERCE  THROCGH  CANALS  AT 

SAULT  STE  MARIE.  MICHIGAN  AND  ONTARIO  FOR  THE 
SEASON;;  OF   1918  AND    1919 

Total  Traffic  for .  . —  Increase  or  Decrease  — - 

S?ason  Season  Per  Cent. 

Items                                            1918  1919  .\mount           Inc.          Doc. 

vessels: 

Steamers,  number 17.067  14.866  2.201                             13 

Sailine.  number 1.634  1.218  416                            25 

Inrcgistrred.  number 1.909  1.503  406                            21 

Total  number 20.610  17.587  3.023                            15 

I-ockagts.  number                                                           14.903  12.302  2.601                             17 

Tonnage; 

ReKistered.net 61.100.244  50.089.090  11.011.154                            18 

Freight,  short  tons 85.680.327  68.235.542  17.444.785                            20 

Passtngcrs,  number 34.990  56.992  22.002           63 

Lumber.  Mft.b.m 296.919  244.426  '                  52.493                               IK 

FInur.  barrels :..                                        8.228.844  8.087.554  141.290                              1 

Wheat,  bushels 122.718.146  113.734.848  8.983.298                              7 

Grain,  bushels                                                          30.800.621  52.734.345  21.933.724           71 

Copper,  short  tons                                                         86.078  58.409  27.669                            32 

Iron  ore.  short  tons                                                00.551. 296  46.922.792  13.628.504                            23 

Mfd  and  pig  iron,  short  tons 38.767  117.713  78.946         204 

Coal.  soft,  short  Ions 15.770.560  11.461.962  4.308.598          .                  27 

Coal.  hard,  short  tons 2.211.050  2.412.989  201.939             9 

Salt,  short  tons 81.007  93.893  12.886           16 

Oil.shorttons .' 334,134  387.023  52.889            16 

.'^tone,  short  tons 402.009  71.170  30.839          .                    8 

General  merchandise,  short  tons 494.437  542.17  47.741            10 

The  United  States  Canal  was  opened  April  10  and  closed  Dec.  15.  1919;  season.  250  da.vs. 
The  Canadian  Canal  was  opened  April  1 2 and  closed  Dec.  15,  1919;  season,  248 days. 

C'ompiled  at  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal.  Michigan,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Colonel  E.  M.  Markham, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  V.  S.  .\rmy. 
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Cosgrove  &  Co.  To  Own  and 
Operate  a  Steamship  Line 

iiwing  to  the  scarcity  of  boats  for 
foreign  trade,  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  a  coal  firm 
with  home  offices  in  the  Swank  building, 
Johnstown.  Pa.,  has  obtained  a  charter 
for  one  of  the  firm's  associated  companies 
and  will  operate  a  boat  line  of  its  own 
in  its  exporting  business.  Cosgrove  &  Co. 
operates  coal  mines  extensively  both  in  the 
East  ;uid  in  the  Middle  West  and  through 
a  branch  company  exports  a  large  part 
of   the   product. 

It  was  announce<l  today  at  the  home 
offlces  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  says  the  Johns- 
town Tribune,  that  a  charter  had  been 
granted  at  Albany.  N.  Y..  to  the  Wyngrove 
Line.  Inc..  an  associated  company  of  the 
Cosgrove  firm  J.  C.  Cosgrove.  President 
of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  explained  that,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  boats  for  the  foreign 
trade  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  com- 
pany's business,  it  had  become  necessary 
to  make  arrangements  which  would  insure 
the    foreign    trade  prompt    delivery. 

The  Wyngrove  Line,  Inc.,  has  purchased 
one  boat  and  is  completing  negotiations 
for  four  others.  It  is  planned  to  have 
the  line  in  actual  operation  by  spring  of 
this  year.     The  officers  of  the  line  are: 

F.  Le  Maistre,  President,  who  has  been 
prominent  in  the  financing  of  large  steam- 
ship business  for  a  number  of  years : 
Daniel  J.  Boylan,  Vice  President,  well 
known  in  the  New  York  Coal  Trade  as  the 
owner  of  the  Boylan  Towing  &  Transporta- 
tion Company:  C.  B.  Wynkoop.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  member  of  the  firm  of  Cos- 
grove &  Wynkoop.  Ltd.,  and  Cosgrove  & 
Wynkoop    Coal    Co. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of 
men  prominent  in  financial  circles  of  New 
York,  as  well  as  coal  men  of  equal  promi- 
nence in  the  central  Pennsylvania  field. 
The  Wynkoop  Line  will  have  its  general 
office  in  the  Cosgrove  &  Co.  suite  of  of- 
fices in  the  Singer  building.  New  York  City. 

Foreign  Vessels  Permitted 
to  Bunker 

Under  date  of  Jan.  27.  J.  W.  Howe. 
commissioner.  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  of 
New  York  City,  sends  the  following  com- 
munication : 

"Have  following  wire  from  Regional 
Coal  Committee,  Philadelphia,  reference  to 
bunkering  coal  permits. 

"My  wire  Jan.  23  is  modified  to  this  ex- 
tent: Bunkering  of  vessels  flying  foreign 
flags  sailing  to  European  destinations  will 
not  be  limited  to  suflicient  coal  to  take 
them  to  Halifax,  but  will  be  permitted  to 
bunker  coal  to  take  them  to  their  outbound 
destinations.  This  does  not  change  in  any 
way  the  rule  requiring  bunkering  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  of  boats  passing  that  port 
enroute  to  southbound  destinations." 

Bunker  Restrictions  Modified 

The  follo'wing  has  been  received  on  Jan. 
29.  from  Mr.  Howe,  commissioner  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  of  New  York 
City : 

"Instructions  for  the  bunkering  of 
foreign  flag  vessels  are  modifled  to  the  ex- 
tent that  sufficient  coal  may  be  bunkered 
to  carry  vessels  to  outbound  destinations." 

German  Miners  Oppose 
6-Hour  Day 

A  statement  In  the  New  York  Sun  on 
Jan.  27.  states  that  a  conference  held 
In  Gel.senklrchen.  Westphalia,  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Christian  Miners  Union,  which 
has  a  membership  of  100.000  workers, 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  at  present 
th"  introduction  of  a  six-hour  working 
shift  In  view  of  the  prevailing  economic 
conditions. 

The  re.solutlon  Indorsed  the  principle 
of  a  shorter  working  day  and  demanded 
that  the  Government  and  the  mine  owners 
should  strive  to  have  It  Introduced  as  soon 
as  po.»8lble.  Meanwhile  the  resolution  said, 
miners  should  be  paid  extra  for  working 
their  present  hours  At  the  same  time 
the  resolution  called  upon  the  miners  to 
avoid  possible  Interruption  In  the  nation's 
economic  activities  through  decreased  out- 
put. 

Representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
and  of  the  Coal  Miners  Union  met  at 
Ochum  to  discuss  the  six-hour  work-day 
Issue.       The     Government's     representative 


urged  the  miners  to  desist  from  their  at- 
tempts to  force  such  a  concession  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  industrial  situation 
and  the  deliveries  of  coal  to  the  Kntente 
required  under  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treaty.  He  declared  that  the  issue  was  one 
that  should  be  left  to  international  ad- 
justment. He  added  that  the  Government 
approved  the  plan  for  the  shortening  of 
the  working  day  and  the  improvement  in 
the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the 
miners. 

Tl|e  Representative-General  of  the  com- 
mission of  German  labor  unions  supported 
the  Government's  attitude  and  a  commis- 
sion comprising  representatives  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  miners  and  mine 
owners  was  appointed  to  confer  on  the 
situation  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days. 

Through  the  closing  of  the  Berlin  rail- 
way repair  shops  7.000  workers  are  tem- 
porarily without  employment.  The  plants 
probably  will  be  idle  until  the  midde  of 
February,  when,  it  is  hoped,  a  new  wage 
agreement  will  have  been  decided  on.  based 
on  the  piece  work  or  premium  system. 

Australian  Shipments 

The  following  cablegram  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  American  consul  at  New- 
castle. Australia,  dated  Jan.  9,  according 
to  recent  report  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  regarding  the  output  of  coal 
during  December  and  the  oversea  ship- 
ments: During  the  month  of  December  the 
total  amount  of  coal  mined  was  401.000 
tons,  value  at  £321,000.  There  were  40,334 
tons,  including  27,283  tons,  to  New  Zealand, 
exported  overseas. 

Bunkers  furnished  overseas  vessels  were 
32,160  tons,  including  4.000  tons  to  those 
bound  to  New  Zealand  and  19.000  tons  to 
vessels  bound  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  1.000 
tons  for  Peru  now  being  loaded  on  an 
.4merican  sailing  vessel ;  3.500  tons  of  New- 
castle coal  will  be  taken  to  Callao  by  an 
American  vessel  now  discharging  at  l^el- 
bourne. 

Strike  of  marine  engineers,  which  began 
on  Dec.  16.  still  in  effect  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue several  weeks;  6,000  men  most  wharf 
laborers,  are  idle  ;  at  steel  works  one  blast 
furnace  is  shut  down,  unable  to  obtain 
supplies  of  ore ;   other  trades   are   affected. 


Coal  for  Italy 


Matteo,  Ghio,  Genoa.  Italy,  writes  Charles 
S.  Allen,  secretary  of  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York  City,  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Our  object  is  to  represent  eventually 
some  first  class  exporting  house  of  bitum- 
inous coals,  such  as  New  River.  Pocahontas, 
Westmoreland,  Kanawha,  etc.  on  the  Italian 
market.  We  respectfully  request  you  to 
put  us  in  communication  with  some  such 
house  (not  yet  represented  here),  who  de- 
sires to  initiate  business  relations  with 
Italy. 

"We  are  fully  aware  of  the  present  coal 
crisis  in  the  United  States  due  to  the  re- 
cent strike,  and  do  not  expect  to  do  bus- 
iness immediately,  but  we  thinlt  best  to 
treat  now  regarding  our  eventual  repre- 
sentation, so  that  by  the  time  we  will  have 
reached  an  agreement  the  present  situa- 
tion will  have  changed  for  the  better.  We 
are  disposed  to  furnish  first  class  refer- 
erces,  banking  and  others." 

Brazil's  Coal  Exports 

The  Consulate  General  reports  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  that  during  September  coal  im- 
ports into  Brazil  totaled  9,294  metric  tons, 
of  which  B.388  tons  were  British  coal  and 
3.906  tons  American  coal.  In  September 
1918.  all  the  coal  Imported,  16.032  tons, 
came  from  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1917  of  the  25.365 
tons  Imported  19.364  tons  were  American 
coal  and  the  remainder,  British. 


Tidewater  Demurrage 

News  ticker  advice  Is  that  the  tentative 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  case  of  this  Association 
against  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
been  handed  down,  in  which  It  Is  held  that 
three  days,  under  the  average  agreement, 
from  Dec.  1,  1918,  to  March  1,  1919,  was 
unreasonable  and  that  five  days  would 
have  been  reasonable  and  that  the  charge 
of  $3  a  day  was  unreasonable  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  exceeded  J2  a  day.  held  to  be 
reasonable. 

If  this  Is  a  correct  report  of  what  Is  In 
the  tentative  decision  It  means  that-  repara- 
tion may  be  recovered  for  the  difference  In 


demurrage  charges  figured  on  the  three 
day  and  $3  basis,  on  which  the  byis  have 
now  been  rendered,  and  five  days  average 
and  $2  per  day. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
this  is  merely  the  tentative  report  of  the 
examiner  who  heard  the  case  and  oppor- 
unity  is  afforded  each  side  to  file  exceptions 
to  the  report  and  argue  the  same  before 
the  commission,  after  which  a  final  de- 
cision in  the  matter  is  made. 

Coal  and  Coke  Exports  for 
December 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  as  shown  by 
returns  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  December.  1919.  and  those  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  1918.  as  finally 
revised,   were   as  follows : 

December 
1918  1919 

Anthracite      292,014      345,402 

Bituminous     1,140.455      341.064 

Exported  to : 

Italy    —  11.040 

Canada     903,210      208,091 

Panama    6.000        16,300 

Mexico     9,836  8,489 

Cuba    89,779        57.478 

Other    West    Indies.         21.239        19.633 

Argentina     —  — 

Brazil       21.974  4.590 

Chile     15.821  4.226 

Uruguay     41.358  — 

Other   countries    .  .  .         31.238        11.217 
Coke     93.100        43.320 

Coal-Mining  Developments 
in  Holland 

A  bill  is  under  consideration  of  the 
States-General  to  develop  the  coal  mining 
industry  in  Dutch  Limburg.  It  is  stated 
in  the  memorandum  explanatory  of  this  bill 
that  the  output  of  the  state  coal  mines 
amounted  to  2.804.546  metric  tons  in  1918; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  will  be 
5.200,000  tons  in  the  year  1925,  provided 
that  sufficient  skilled  labour  is  available. 
Minerals  have  been  discovered  in  the  Neth- 
erlands in  workable  quantities  in  two  large 
districts  (wh-^-re  coal  is  found)  viz..  South 
Limburg  and  "de  Peel"  (Limburg)  :  and  in 
two  smaller  areas,  viz..  Winterswijk  (rock 
salt  and  coal),  and  Buur.se-Hengelo  (rock 
salt). 

The  Government  intend  to  develop  the 
mining  industry  in  South  Limburg  as  vig- 
orously as  possible.  The  amount  of  coal 
in  this  area  is  estimated  at  4.554  million 
tons  situated  at  less  than  1.200  meters  be- 
low the  surface.  In  the  "Peel"  district,  to 
which  belongs  geologicilly  the  small  area 
east  of  Roermond.  in  the  municipalities  of 
Vlodrop.  Melick,  and  Herkenbosh,  there  are 
approximately  1.776  million  tons  of  coal 
in  workable  seams  at  a  depth  of  less  than 
1.200  meters. 

It  is  this  \nodrop-Mellck-Herkenbosch 
area  which  by  the  present  bill  is  to  be  added 
to  the  State  coal  fields.  The  coal  at  Win- 
terswijk is  situated  at  a  great  depth,  and 
it   is  not  certain  whether  it  can  be  worked. 

Coal  TraflSc  in  the  Ruhr  District 

For  the  week  ending  Jan.  3.  states  a 
recent  report  in  the  Colliery  Ouardian,  the 
average  daily  supply  of  railway  wagons  was 
15.700  tons,  full  quantity  requisitioned  being 
available.  In  the  same  period  pit  stocks 
fell  from  564.000  tons  to  525,000  tons.  The 
flooded  state  of  the  Rhine  caused  a  decline 
in  the  operation  of  the  Duisburg-Ruhrort 
tips,  only  barges  being  available  for  load- 
ing in   the  absence   of   larger  craft. 

At  the  same  time  the  water  in  the  Rhlne- 
Herne  canal  rose  so  high  as  to  prevent 
traffic  passing  under  the  bridges.  The 
canal  pits  loaded  an  average  of  22.200  tons 
per  diem. 

English  Export  Levy  Lifted 

The  following  notice  wa.s  posted  on  the 
Cardiff  Exchange  on  Saturday,  states  a 
recent  report  In  the  Colliery  Guardian,  by 
the  district  .secret.iry  of  the  South  Wales 
Coal    Exporters   Association:  — 

"Coa!  exporters  are  informed  that  .as  and 
from  Jan.  1.  1920,  the  ie\T  of  Jd  per  ton 
mnde  on  all  coal  exporters,  colliery  owners, 
and  ship  owners,  no  longer  continues  In 
Its  old  form  However,  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  make  .a  levy  of  one-tenth  of 
a  penny  against  the  exporters  only  to  keep 
in  existence  the  machlnerj*  for  supplying  our 
different  departments  .and  foreign  Govern- 
ments with  the  usual  dally  returns  of  shlp- 
n-ents,  etc. 


F.'bruary  5,  1920 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Plants  in  sniithrrn  West  \  ireiriia  optT- 
ate  iilxMit  t\v(»  full  (lii.vs  |>er  wet-k  en<le(l  tli^ 
twenty- four  til.  ClieMapcuki'  X  Ohio  lielp- 
IfNN.  Weutlier  roiHliliitiiN  holil  hark  /»ro- 
durtion.  (^eiioral  coiiKestinn  rnUoWH  rottl 
divvrttioii.  Kiiiiau'lia  pr^idiict  inn  iit  luwer 
pbb  than  during  strike.  Knihariru  on  Kast- 
•rn  sliiiunents.  New  Ktver  v«inditiunH  bad; 
Monday  only  day  coal  is  loaded  natisfac- 
torUy. 

Deep  dents  were  inflicted  on  production 
throuRhout  this  section  of  the  slate  be- 
tween Jan.  lit  and  Jan.  24.  As  serious  as 
the  situation  had  been  during:  the  previous 
weel\.  it  was  even  more  discouraging  dur- 
ing the  period  mentioned,  the  output  reach- 
ing extremely  low  ebb;  the  general  average 
of  production  for  the  week  was  not  over 
40  per  cent,  while  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  week  it  was  even  less  than  that,  the 
twenty-fourth  in  fact  witnessing  only  about 
a  30  per  cent  supply  of  empties.  There 
was  possibly  a  75  per  cent  supply  of 
empties  available  on  the  nineteenth.  From 
that  day  until  the  end  of  the  week  the  sup- 
ply grew  less  and  les.'^.  For  instance 
while  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  loadings  reached 
133. 000  tons  for  Monday,  tonnage  handled 
dropped  to  79.000  for  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day and  on  Friday  only  52.750  tons  of 
coal  were  loaded.  Of  course  widespread 
suspension  of  operations  followed  in  the 
wake  of  such  an  inadequate  car  supply.  In 
the  main,  it  may  be  safely  estimated, 
plants  did  not  operate  more  than  two  full 
days  during  the  entire  week.  Of  course 
protests  poured  in  upon  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  but  that  road  appeared  to  be  helpless. 

A(i\"erse  weather  conditions  al.-^o  con- 
spired to  hold  back  the  production  and 
shipment  of  fuel  from  this  area.  ^\^lile 
all  streams  were  high  and  some  of  them 
were  above  their  banks  no  serious  damage 
to  mines  in  any  vicinity  were  reported.  On 
the  other  hand  continued  rains  throughout 
the  week  resulted  in  many  slides  at  various 
point-s,  tieing  up  railroad  traffic  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  mal<e  the  movement  of  either 
loads  or  empties  decidedly  uncertain.  Ice- 
coated  rails  also  retarded  freight  move- 
ment. "With  motive  power  inadrquate.  even 
under  favorable  circumstances,  physical 
conditions  made  it  even  more  difficult  to 
move  loads  and  empties  with  any  degree  of 
dispatch. 

Railroads  operating  in  this  section  were 
excluding  commercial  customers  from  a 
supply  of  coal,  during  the  week  ended  the 
twenty-fourth,  through  an  embargo  ef- 
fective in  certain  regions  against  east- 
bound  shipments,  except  in  cases  where 
such  shipments  were  intended  for  railroad 
use.  While  contract  customers  were  call- 
ing vociferously  for  coal,  little  coal  was 
being  sent  to  them,  mainly  because  the 
railroads  were  insisting  upon  being  served 
first,  as  they  have  been  continuing  to  insist 
for  some  time  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  coal  diverted  during  the 
strike  is  still  awaiting  disposition.  As 
much  of  the  coal  diverted  was  contract 
coal,  it  is  pointed  out  by  operators  that 
railroads  have  fought  shy  of  utilizing  such 
diverted  coal  in  order  to  secure  a  supply 
at  cheaper  prices.  General  congestion  as 
an  aftermath  of  hea^'y  diversions  during 
the  strike  plus  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions only  aggravated  conditions,  inso- 
far as  the  operators  in  this  section  are 
concerned.  Although  the  continuance  of  an 
embargo  as  to  Eastern  shipments  indicated 
congestion  in  the  East,  and  hence  a  suf- 
ficient supply  for  domestic  use.  export  re- 
strictions were  still  in  force  much  to  the 
exasperation    of    exporting    agencies. 

Mines  of  the  Kanawha  field  were  labor- 
ing under  mary  handicaps  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  24.  The  number  of  cars  fur- 
nished mines  in  the  di'Btrict  w.is  even  slim- 
mer than  during  the  exceedingly  poor  pro- 
duction week  ended  the  seventeenth.  In 
fact  production  was  at  a  lower  ebb,  it  is 
believed,     than     at     any     time     during    the 


Strike,  the  only  day  on  which  loadings  were 
within  hailing  distance  bring  the  nine- 
teenth. After  that  production  was  under 
50  per  cent  and  most  of  the  time  during 
the  week  it  was  only  40  per  cent.  As  an 
instance  of  the  poor  sui>ply.  only  a  total 
of  318  cars  were  furnished  mines  in  the 
whole  district  on  the  twentieth  Conse- 
quently production  was  under  rather  than 
over  15.000  tons  a  day  throughout  the 
week,  making  the  week's  output  at  points 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  considerably  be- 
low 100. ono  Ions.  On  the  twenty-third,  for 
instance,  only  14.450  tons  of  coal  were 
loaded.  Tpon  the  whole  it  is  not  believed 
the  average  plant  was  in  operation  more 
than  a  third  of  the  time  during  the  week.  . 

"Weather  conditions  also  played  a  part 
in  holding  back  production,  slides  at  many 
points  both  on  the  main  and  branch  lines 
of  the  (^hesapeake  &  Ohio  being  frequent. 
For  instance  the  Coal  River  branch  of  this 
railroad  was  out  of  commission  for  sev- 
eral days  owing  to  incessant  rains.  Even 
telephone  lines  were  out  of  commission. 
Points  to  which  Kanawha  mines  could  ship 
were  limited  owMug  to  an  embargo  on  East- 
ern shipments,  except  insofar  as  railroad 
fuel  was  concerned.  In  the  face  of  a  strong 
demand  for  byproduct  and  steam  coal  and 
with  contract  customers  demanding  de- 
liveries, transportation  conditions  were  de- 
cidedly discouraging  during  the  week. 
There  was  also  a  strong  demand  in  the 
district  for  coal  for  export  but  the  lid  was 
still  clamped  down  except  as  to  aliout  50 
per   cent    of   normal   export    shipments. 

Conditions  in  the  New  River  fie!d  were 
just  about  on  a  par  with  those  in  the 
Kanawha  field,  with  production  just  about 
on  the  same  level,  and  with  transportation 
disabilities  figuring  as  the  most  potent  fac- 
tor in  putting  a  crimp  in  production.  In 
comparison  with  the  week  ende<l  the 
seventeenth,  the  district  suffered  more 
during  the  week  ended  the  twenty-fourth, 
there  being  just  one  day  when  it  was  pos- 
sible to  load  coal  to  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction and  that  was  Monday,  the  nine- 
teenth. With  a  shortage  of  cars  so  acute, 
many  mines  were  compelled  to  mark  time 
during  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  week,  and 
the  general  average  of  daily  production 
throughout  the  period  named  was  not  more 
than  14.000  or  15,000  tons;  loadings  in  the 
New  River  field,  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
supplied  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  being 
only  14.500  tons  on  the  twenty-third.  Pro- 
duction for  the  entire  week  was.  therefore, 
not  over  90.000  tons,  if  that  much.  Branch 
lines  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  were  also 
out  of  commission  in  the  New  River  field, 
so  that  between  a  poor  car  supply,  adverse 
weather  and  inadequate  motive  power,  the 
week  ended  the  twenty-fourth  was  one  of 
the  worst  since  the  beginning  of  the  No- 
vember strike.  On  top  of  conditions  so 
prejudicial  to  large  production,  there  was 
an  extremely  stiff  demand  for  New  River 
smokeless,  but  neither  contract  coal,  spot 
coal  nor  export  coal  was  shipped  in  the 
quantities  warranted  by  market  conditions 
owing  to  the  poor  transportation  service 
and  the  continuance  of  export  restrictions. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Acute  car  sliortape,  a-dvcrse  wcatlicr  con- 
ditions and  inadequate  motive  power  hold 
barlt  prtuluction  K'eatly.  Output  of  Tuk 
River  and  l*<irali'  utas  tields  niurli  reduced. 
Norfolk  &  Weslefii  tied  up  by  luuvy  sliden. 
Worst  car  short  jipe  in  recent  weeks  in 
Windine  Oulf  field.  Ilolh  Cheiapeake  A 
Ohio  and  Vircinian  8y»teins  contribute  to 
loss    of    tonnaee. 

What  between  an  acute  car  shortage  and 
hiKh  water,  combined  with  severe  winter 
weather,  production  wms  reduced  to  the 
minimum  throughout  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  duriner  the  week  ended  Jan  24. 
Indeed,  production  closely  parallelctl  the  out- 
put durinK  the  Christmas  holidays  but  from 
entirely  different   causes.      WhMe   from    th- 


very  outset  of  the  week,  the  shortage  of 
empties  was  serious  enouKh,  It  grew  rapid- 
ly worsi-  during  the  last  three  days  of 
the    week. 

Continued  rains  throufrhout  the  week  not 
only  affected  railroad  trunHiJorlatlon  but  it 
also  arficted  actual  niinlnR  operations  in 
v.Trious  flehbi.  IvoadliiE  Ir.-icks  in  a  number 
of  instances  were  inundated  and  damaged 
and  production  Kenerally  brouKht  to  a 
stand.stlll,  a  heavy  loniiaKe  loss  ensuing. 
Railroads  suffered  most  from  numerous 
slides  which  forced  a  suspension  of  trafflc, 
but  sleet  also  slowed  up  tratlic  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Few  cars  came  in 
from  the  West,  due  undoubtedly  to  jidverse 
weather  conditions  and  to  a  continued  con- 
Bestion  at  Western  terminals  and  gateways. 

A  shortage  of  motive  power  also  played 
a  large  p.art  in  holding  back  production  and 
in  aggravating  the  car  shortage.  The  move- 
ment of  such  coal  as  had  been  produced 
and  loaded  was  e.xtremely  slow  and  the 
delivi.'ry  of  empties  for  the  same  reason 
was  far  behind  time,  .so  that  between  the 
two  there  was  considerable  congestion. 
Then.  too.  not  many  cars  were  coming 
back  very  promptly  from  the  Hast,  as  has 
been  the  case  since  export  shipments  were 
so  materially  curt.'iiled.  that  of  course  add- 
ing  to   the   car  shortage. 

An  embargo  became  effective  Jan.  24  on 
all  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Clinch  Val- 
ley. Thacker  and  Kenova  districts,  con- 
signed to  tidewater,  except  when  moving 
under    numbered    permit. 

There  was  in  the  Tug  River  district  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  Jan.  24  between  a  40 
and  a  50  per  cent  loss  attributable  solely 
to  a  dearth  of  cars  and  the  causes  leading 
to  such  ,a  shortage.  In  other  words  produc- 
tion during  the  week  mentioned  dropped 
from  75  to  about  50  per  cent  or  even  less, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week. 
Kmpties  furni.shed  throughout  the  week 
grew  less  in  number  as  it  advanced.  In  the 
first  place  inclement  weather  made  it  hard 
to  move  cars  with  any  celerity  from  the 
West  and  of  course  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
obtained  few  cars  from  Western  connec- 
tions. Between  ice-coated  tracks  and  high 
water,  traffic  was  held  at  a  standstill  for 
hours  at  a  time,  long  stretches  of  track 
being  obstructed  by  slides.  Inadenuatf 
motive  power  was  aiother  factor  in  holding 
back  production  Only  55.000  tons  were 
produced  in  the  Tug  River  field  during  the 
week    ended    the   twenty-fourth. 

The  car  situation  and  other  conditions 
in  the  Pocahontas '  region  were  similar  tc 
those  in  the  Tug  River  district  for  the 
week  ended  Jan.  24  and  were  important 
factors  in  holding  back  production.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  was  almost  completely 
tied  up  by  hea\'y  slides  at  various  points 
on  the  Pocahontas  division.  Sleet  and 
hea\T  rains  also  had  quite  ?  serious  effect 
on  operations,  mines  being  put  out  of  com- 
mission in  some  instances  through  high 
water,  although  no  cases  of  serious  dam- 
age have  so  far  been   reported 

As  showing  how  seriously  the  mines  of  the 
Pocahontas  region  were  alTected  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  to  a  car-shortage  loss  of 
18S.3fiG  tons,  with  a  labor-shortage  loss  of 
only  5.118  tons  and  a  mine-disability  loss 
of  12.254  tons.  Coal  manufactured  into 
coke  during  the  week  amounted  to  10.7B5 
tons. 

One  of  the  worst  car  shortages  in  recent 
weeks  drove  production  in  the  Winding 
<~!u\t  field  to  a  still  lower  level  during  the 
week  ended  the  twenty-fourth.  The  short 
age  in  existence  was  observed  both  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Virginian  rail 
road   systems. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Oii>!in  field  hard  Iiit  by  car  shortagp. 
Trans  port  lit  ion  loss  ni  mints  to  new  maxi- 
mum. Trod  111- 1  Inn  more  than  100.000  tons 
a  week  belli  nd  weekly  avernee  of  strike 
period.  Opemtor's  eomniittee  goen  to  %Vusli- 
Ington  to  have  "lieart  to  heart"  talk  wifi 
dirertor    freiieral    o'    railroads. 
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The  car  shortage  in  ilie  iluyan  litUI. 
tiurinp  the  week  ended  Jan.  24.  was  more 
serious  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in 
the  last  vear  and  more  far  reacliinf?  in  its 
bliehting  effect.  It  was  so  bad  in  fact  that 
mines  of  the  field  found  it  impossible  to 
produce  more  than  132,000  tons  of  coal, 
that  representing  a  further  decrease  in 
production  of  42,000  tons  as  compared  with 
the  production  during  the  week  ended  the 
seventeenth.  Perhaps  a  further  and  better 
idea  of  the  heavy  loss  cause<l  by  the  scar- 
city of  cars  may  be  gathered  when  it  is 
stated  that  over  three  thousand  hours  of 
possible  working  time  was  lost.  The  trans- 
IKirtation  disability  loss  mounted  to  a  new 
maximum.  204.000  tons  being  lost  from  that 
cause — 10.000  tons  more  than  during  the 
pre^^ous  week.  The  potential  tonnage  of 
the  Ouyan  tiekl  is  34.5.000  tons.  During 
the  strike,  on  an  average  of  240.000  tons 
a  week  were  pi'oduced.  so  that  production 
during  the  week  ended  the  twenty-fourth 
was  running  more  than  100.000  tons  a 
week  behind  strike  proiluction. 

The  situation  had  become  so  serious  in 
fact  that  a  group  of  Huntington  coal  oper- 
ators left  on  .Jan.  28  for  Washington.  D.  O.. 
where  they  stated  they  proposed  to  have  .a 
"heart  to  heart"  talk  with  the  director 
general  of  railroads,  pointing  out  that  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was  furnishing  only  a 
50  per  cent  supply  of  cars,  also  charging 
that  coal  diverted  during  the  strike  was 
still  being  held,  and  that  the  cars  in  which 
such  coal  was  loaded  were,  in  effect,  being 
utilized  for  storage  purposes.  In  the  party 
were:  J.  R.  Vest,  A.  Litz.  J.  J.  Ross. 
James  D.  Francis.  Walter  Thurmond.  A.  R. 
Beisel,   J.    A.    Kelley    and    Herbert    Jones. 

Logan  operators  were  falling  further  and 
further  behind  in  their  attempts  to  fill  or- 
ders and  their  customers  could  not  under- 
stand, it  was  said,  why  they  should  not  be 
able  to  make  better  deliveries  of  coal.  Of 
course  under  conditions  described  export 
shipments  were  cut  to  the  very  quick,  only 
a  certain  proportion  of  a  limited  tonnage 
being  allowed  to  go  forward  to  tidewater 
for  overseas  shipmeint.  Tonnage  handled 
by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  system  during 
the  week  ended  Jan.  24  was  95.550  less 
than  during  the  previous  week,  the  number 
of  cars  transported  dropping  from  11.454 
to  9,543.  Between  Jan.  19  and  Jan.  25.  a 
total  of  6072  loaded  coal  cars  were  handled 
by  the  road  through  Clifton  Forge,  Va.. 
for  EJastern  distribution. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

SerloDR  cnt  in  production  clue  solel.v  to  fl 
<-ar  whortiige  in  northern  West  ^'i^ginia,  On 
.Ian.  "^4  there  \vere  lUt  idle  mines  on 
.Mojionirnti  <livision  of  llultimore  &  Ohio. 
.\dversf  weiither  ef>nditions  interfere  with 
movement  of  cars  part  of  week.  Develop- 
ment in  regard  to  railroad  fuel. 

Less  coal  was  produced  in  northern 
West  Virginia  mining  fields  during  the 
week  ended  Jan.  24.  than  at  any  time 
since  before  the  strike  of  Nov.  1.  the  seri- 
ous cut  in  production  being  attributable 
solely  to  a  car  shortage  and  an  extremely 
serious  shortage  at  that  While  in  other 
weeks  the  mines  of  northern  West  Virginia 
have  managed  to  load  a  fairly  large  ton- 
nage during  the  first  three  days  of  the 
week  such  was  not  the  case  during  the 
weekly  period  ended  the  twenty-fourth  for 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  week  there 
was  less  than  an  80  per  cent  supi)ly  of 
empties  available  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
for  Instance.  The  Tuesday  supply  of  cars 
was  only  half  of  requirements.  FVom 
Wednesday  until  the  end  of  the  week  the 
number  of  empties  furnished  in  most 
regions  hovered  around  30  per  cent.  On 
the  .Monongahela  R-R.  there  was  only  about 
a  20  per  cent  supply  of  cars  during  the 
last  half  of  the   week. 

Of  course  und*-r  such  conditions  many 
mines  found  it  impossible  to  operate,  there 
being  119  mines  on  the  Monongah  division 
alone  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  idle  on 
Thursday  .ind  lin  idle  mines  on  .Saturday. 
At  various  times  during  the  week  there 
were  466  Idle  operations  on  the  Monongah 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Kven 
In  Ciises  wht-re  mines  were  able  to  secure 
cars,  empties  only  sufficed  for  part  of  a 
day's  normal  loading.  Late  pl,-icement3 
also  contrihutej  further  to  a  reduction  In 
the  tonnage.  .Similar  conditions  of  course 
prevailed  elsewhere  In  the  northern  part 
of  ih.  stjite  and  half  the  time  mines  were 
shut   down   for  want   of  cars. 

While  adverse  weather  conditions  during 
a  part  of  the  week  also  tended  to  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  coal  and  with  the 
delivery  of  empties,  yet  that  could  not  he 
Riven  as  an  exeu.se  for  the  shortage  of  cars 
lasting  throughout  the  week.  However, 
slides  and  sleet  did  make  opi'rallons  dif- 
ficult for  several  days  and  on  some  of  the 


smaller  loads  put  a  complete  nuietus  on 
the  movement  of  coal  for  several  days. 
While  high  water  threatened  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  operation  of  both  rail- 
roads and  inines  not  otherwise  alTeeted. 
streams  subsided  before  any  real  damage 
was  done  ;  slides  were  the  worst  factor 
with   which   railroads   had  to  contend. 

The  filthy  condition  in  which  empties 
were  received,  necessitating  cleaning,  pre- 
vented prompt  loading  and  retarded  the 
week's  production.  While  it  was  learned 
Ihat  there  were  approximately  5.000  coal 
cars  loaded  with  slag  within  reach  of 
northern  West  Virginia  regions,  and  while 
producers  offered  to  unload  the  slag  at 
railroad  expense,  as  a  means  of  securing 
more  cars,  yet  even  that  failed  to  bring  any 
more  cars  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
state. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  during  the  week 
ended  the  twenty-fourth  were  comparative- 
ly light.  A  development  of  the  week  was 
the  notice  served  by  the  railroads  on  pro- 
ducers that  the  latter  must  fill  their  con- 
tracts with  the  railroads  before  shipping 
coal  to  any  oher  class  of  consumers.  From 
that  notice  it  was  inferred  that  railroads 
would  resort  to  the  assigned  car  system  or 
to  confiscation  unless  operators  were 
"good."  Inasmuch  as  railroads  have  been 
confiscating  when  the  notion  struck  them, 
little   heed  was  given   to   the  notice. 

There  is  quite  heavy  demand  in  all  north- 
ern West  Virgina  fields  for  both  gas  and 
steam  coal,  a  demand  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  fill,  operators  not  being  able  to 
take  care  of  contracts  let  alone  ship  any 
"free"  coal.  Since  export  shipments  were 
shut  off.  the  tonnage  for  Curtis  Bay  during 
the  week  ending  the  twenty-fourth  was 
extremely   light. 


Norton,  Va. 


Output  above  average  in  Virginia  fields. 
Production  Ifi'.OOO  tons.  Heavy  shipments 
for  export.  Producers  in  flnaneial  straits 
due  to  tardy  settlement  for  coal. 

The  percentage  of  production  was  some- 
what above  the  average  in  the  Virginia 
fields  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  24,  there 
being  only  a  15  per  cent  loss  in  pro- 
duction. In  other  words  an  output  of 
167.000  tons  represented  an  85  per  cent 
production,  although  there  was  a  loss  of 
30.000  tons  attributable  entirely  to  a  short- 
age of  cars  at  various  points.  Hea\'y 
shipments  were  made  during  the  week  to 
Norfolk.  Va..  as  well  as  to  Charleston.  S. 
C.  for  export,  there  having  been  an  es- 
pecially strong  demand  from  foreign 
sources. 

Labor  trouble  has  been  at  a  minimum 
since  the  first  of  the  year  in  the  Virginia 
fields,  since  a  few  Ru.ssian  agitators  who 
terrorized  the  St.  Charles  region  were  re- 
mo\'ed.  Producers,  however,  still  find 
themselves  in  financial  straits  from  Xo- 
vember  diversions  of  coal,  since  both  the 
railroads  and  ultimate  consumers,  to  whom 
coal  was  diverted,  have  been  and  are  still 
extremely  tardy  in  making  settlement. 


Ashland,  Ky. 


Bad  weather  conditions  main  cause  of 
loss  in  production.  Slides  suspend  freight 
traflfle  on  Big  Sandy.  Engine  failures  and 
poor  motive  power  congest  traffic.  I*roduc- 
tion  of  coa!  in  northeast  Kenfu«'ky  running 
behind  that  of  corresponding  period  lust 
year. 

Heavier  losses  in  production  were  sus- 
tained in  the  northeastern  Kentucky  dis- 
trict during  the  week  ended  Jan.  24  than 
during  the  preceding  week,  production 
dropping  from  135,990  tons  to  119,735  tons 
or  from  59  to  54  per  cent.  Tliere  was,  of 
course,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
total  loss  which  advanced  from  94.660  to 
103.110  tons  or  from  41  to  46  per  cent 
Railroad  disabilities  were  increased  to  the 
extent  of  13,00  Otons,  bringing  the  total 
loss  in  that  respect  to  89,00  Otons  or  40 
per  cent  of  the  entire  productive  capacity 
of  the  mines. 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  increased  pro- 
duction loss,  as  all  parts  of  the  northeast 
Kentucky  field  experienced  .severe  sleet 
storm.  On  top  of  the  sleet  storm  there 
were  no  less  than  six  slides  on  Friday,  the 
twenty-third,  on  the  Big  .Sandy  division  of 
the  Chesape.'ike  &  Ohio,  forcing  a  suspc-n- 
slon  of  all  freight  traffic.  So  completely 
was  the  Big  Sandy  division  out  of  com- 
mission that  onl.v  about  40  cars  of  coal  were 
loaded    on   the  twenty-third. 

Conditions  are  such  in  fact  that  loaillng 
is  falling  behind  total  loadings  for  the 
month  at  the  height  of  the  strike  when  man 
fiower  was  greatly  curtailed.  Transpoi^a- 
tlon  disabilities  alone  arc  to  blame  for 
euch  conditions. 


Many  engine  failures  in  the  northeast 
Kentueliv  field  dcla.ved  even  what  empties 
were  available  in  reaching  the  mines.  Like- 
wise poor  motive  power  also  affected  the 
movement  of  loads  and  tended  toward  a 
congestion   of  traffic  generally. 

I'P  until  Jan.  23  the  production  of  coal 
in  the  northeast  Kentucky  field  was  running 
25.000  tons  behind  production  for  the  cor- 
resimnding  period  of  1919  when  there  was 
no  market  :  whereas  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  particularly  strong  market  for 
all  grades  of  northeast  Kentucky  coal,  the 
supply,  however,  because  of  conditions 
already  described,  running  far  in  the  rear 
of  the  demand.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
there  appeared  to  be  little  prospect  of  any 
improvement    in    transportation    conditions. 

Sydney  Mines,  N.  S. 

Extensive  improvements  planned  by  fhe 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd,  Steel 
tipple  to  be  constru<-tef1  and  electrical 
equipment  installed  at  'lubilee  colliery.  Im- 
provements to  cost  $90,000.  Developmenf 
in  lower  seam  to  be  pushed  and  dail.v  out- 
put increased  to  l.fiOO  tons.  Submarine 
dispufe  would  be   settled   by  amalgamation. 

Plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  engi- 
neers of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.. 
at  Sydney  Mines,  for  the  construction  of 
a  steel  tipple  at  Jubilee  colliery  to  cost  in 
the  vicinity  of  $90,000  ;  furthermore  elec- 
trical equipment  for  the  mine  and  other 
improvements  are  planned,  which  will 
mean  practically  the  doubling  of  the  pres- 
ent output  from  the  colliery  within  the  next 
few   months,   says   the   Sydney  Daily  Poal, 

The  local  officials  have  tentative  plans 
for  the  spending  of  large  sums  of  money 
at  the  Sydney  Mines  plant,  in  improve- 
ments and  new  works.  Owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  President  MacDougall  for  the 
past  two  months  on  business  matters  of 
importance,  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
him  to  go  over  the  plans  and  make  any 
definite  decision  as  to  the  extent  of  th« 
outlay  which  will  be  made. 

The  Jubilee  will,  before  manv  months 
have  passed,  be  Scotia's  biggest  producer. 
Development  work  in  the  bottom  seam  is 
being  pushed  vigorously  at  the  present 
time.  The  daily  output  from  this  seam  is 
now  about  100  tons,  and  is  obtained  from 
one  long%vall  machine.  In  a  short  tima 
this  amount  will  be  substantially  in- 
creased. At  present  the  men  working  in 
the  lower  seam  are  lowered  to  the  pit 
bottom  by  means  of  the  coal  cages,  hut 
workmen  are  now  engaged  in  retimbering 
the  shaft  from  the  top  seam  to  the  lower 
one.  and  in  a  short  time,  the  miners  will 
be   lowered    in    the   regular  man   cage. 

Considerable  electrical  equipment  Is  to 
be  installed  shortly  on  the  surface  at  this 
mine  which  will  mean  greater  and  more 
efficient  service  in  the  handling  of  the 
mine's  output.  By  midsummer  ofiicials 
hope  to  have  a  daily  output  from  both 
seams  of  about  1.500  tons.  The  output 
from  all  the  company's  mines  for  the  pres- 
ent year  has  not  been  quite  as  good  as  it 
was  in  December,  there  being  raised  ap- 
proximately 2.200  tons  daily.  Two-thirds 
of  this  tonnage  is  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  coke  ovens  and  other  portions 
of  llie  plant,  and  the  local  sales  practically 
takis  up  the  remainder,  so  that  there  is 
little  left  for  export.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  bunkering  trade  is  practically 
nothing. 

There  are  no  new  developments  regard- 
ing the  dispute  over  the  submarine  areas 
between  the  Scotia  and  Dominion  com- 
panies. Until  it  is  definitely  settled  one 
way  or  the  other  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed merger  between  the  two  companies 
is  going  through,  it  hardly  seems  likelv 
that  the  provincial  Government  will  ren- 
der any  decision  in  the  matter.  The 
.amalgamation  of  the  two  companies  would 
be  a  happy  solution  of  the  present  dif- 
ficulty. 


Victoria,  B.  C. 


Title  to  Vancouver  Inland  coal  area 
again  In  the  courts.  Orunb.v  company  vs. 
Esguimalt  &  Nanaimo  Ky.  Rig  plants  at 
Cassld.v's  and  .\nyox  involved.  I'rcvious 
legislation  reviewed.  Coal  and  coke  pro- 
iluftlon  statistics  of  llrltish  Columbia  for 
1!I19  given   in   detail. 

Once  more  the  title  of  the  Granby  Con- 
solidated Mining  &  Smelling  Co.  to  the 
\':incouver  Island  coal  area,  which  they 
.are  developing.  Is  being  contested  In  the 
courts  of  British  Columbl.a.  The  action  has 
been  brought  by  the  Ksqulmalt  &  Nanaimo 
lly.  Co.  against  Charles  Wilson  and  Angus 
C.  McKenzle,  who  are  executors  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Joseph  Ganncr,  and  the 
mining  and  smelting  company. 
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To  the  Ganner  estate  bPlonKrd  much  of 
the  coal  land,  to  which  the  (Iranby  com- 
pany acquired  title  from  the  iirovince  of 
British  Columbia  under  the  terms  of  tho 
Vancouver  Island  Settlers'  Rights  Act.  1904. 
Amendment  Act.  iyi7.  Since  the  ac<iuisl- 
lion  of  this  property  the  company  ha.s  in- 
stalled collieri**s  at  a  point  colkKiuially 
known  as  Oassidy's.  e<iuipped  with  modern 
plant,  and  has  built  up  a  community  which, 
in  respect  of  tlie  accommodation  provided 
for  ottlcials  and  workmen,  is  consitlered 
to  be  a  i!iodel.  at  an  expeiuliture  aKprepat- 
ing  approximately  $2,000,000.  In  the  short 
space  of  little  more  than  a  year,  the  com- 
|)any  has  put  the  mines  of  Cassidy's  on  a 
producinp  basis  of  about  700  tons  a  day. 
Hependinp  on  the  coal  from  this  colliery. 
the  Granby  company  has  installed  at  its 
smeltiner  centre.  Anyox.  B.  C.  (where  it  is 
en^ajred  in  the  inlninp  and  the  smelting  of 
copper  ore.)  byproduct  coking  ovens,  at  a 
cost  of  about  ?2. 500. 000.  For  these  reasons 
the  law  suit  referred  to  is  of  Hrst  impor- 
tance to  the  company  and  of  much  interest 
to  the  entire  western  Canadian  mining  in- 
dustry. 

The  Flsquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Ry.  Co.  asks 
the  courts  to  declare  that  the  Crown  Grant 
issued  by  the  provincial  Oo\"ernment  to  the 
defendants  is  null  and  void  In-so-far  as  it 
purports  to  grant  coal,  coal  oil.  stone,  clay, 
marble,  slate,  mineral  and  substances  in  and 
under  the  said  lands,  and. that  part  of  the 
surface  of  such  lands  to  which,  or  upon 
which,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  exercise 
acts  of  ownership,  purchase  or  rights  to 
easement.  An  injunction  also  is  sought 
restraining  the  defendants  "their  servants, 
agents  or  workmen  or  assigns  from  enter- 
ing and  working  or  mining  for  coal  and 
other  minerals  and  substances  and  from 
registering  or  applying  to  register  any  title 
to  the  surface  of  the  lands."  The  plaintiff 
also  seeks  a  declaration  that  the  plaintiff 
always  has  been  the  owner  of  the  lands  and 
damages  against  the  defendants. 

Wtih  reference  to  this  case  it  is  well  to 
note  that  the  Settlers'  Rights  Act  of  1917. 
which  was  passed  by  the  provincial  Govern- 
ment and  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
Crown  Grants  now  assailed  were  issued. 
was  disallowed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment in  May.  1918.  The  Grants  in  question 
were  given  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  and 
before  the  Federal  Government  disallowed 
It.  The  point,  therefore,  arises  as  to 
whether  the  Settlers'  Rights  Act  of  1917 
was  legally  operative  during  the  period 
that  lapsed  between  the  affixing  of  the 
signature  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
the  receipt  of  the  formal  declaration  of  its 
disallowance  at  Ottawa. 

The  olflcial  estimate  of  the  coal  produc- 
tion for  British  Columbia  during  1919 
places  it  at  2.504.423  long  tons,  of  which 
147.205  tons  were  made  into  coke,  leaving 
the  net  production  for  use  as  fuel  at 
2.357.218  tons.  These  figures  show  a  de- 
crease as  compared  with  1918  of  74.301 
tons  gross  and  an  increase  of  54.973  tons 
net.  The  quantity  of  coke  made  was  about 
98.598  tons,  which  is  a  decrease  of  about 
90.369  tons  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  decline  in  coke  production  is 
explained  by  the  quite  small  output  of  the 
ovens  of  the  Crow's  Xest  Pass  Coal  Co. 
It  was  affected  by  the  long-drawn-out 
strike  of  the  coal  miners  and  by  the  clos- 
ing down  of  the  smelters  of  the  boundary 
district. 


The     Provincial     production     of     coal     is 

summarized  as  follows: 

Tons  of  2240  lb. 

From  Vancouver  Island  collieries       1.690.724 

From     Xicola    and    Similkameen 

collieries    152.731 

From   Crow's   Nest   Pass   collier- 
ies       659,408 

Prom  Telkwa  collieries    1.560 

Total    quantity    coal    mined....       2.504.423 
Less  made  into  coke   147,205 


Net  quantity  of  coal  produced,.       2.357.218 
In    addition    to   the   above    net    production 
of  coal   there  was  made   into  coke  the   pro- 
duction shown   as    follows: 

Tons  of  2240  lb. 
From  Vancouver  Island  collieries  43.517 
From  Nicola  and   Similkameen   col- 

lierier    — 

From  Crow's  Nest  district  collieries     55.081 


Total      98,598 

It  is  observed  that  the  coal  mines  of  the 
piovince  have  had  a  fairly  good  year  but 
that  there  were  some  interruptions ;  among 
■which  are  the  strike  of  Fernie.  which  closed 
the  mines   during  June,   July   and  August 


(work  being  resun\t(l  ai  (lie  b<glnninK  of 
September),  and  the  fail  that  the  Van- 
couver Island  mines  during  the  months  of 
May,  June  and  .luly  workid  on  slack 
lime.  losing  a  |>r<i(Uiction  of  probably  160,- 
000  tons. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Aiitliruf'ltr 
.Shuniokin — Ijocal  coal  production  will  bo 
increased  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
tons  a  week  shortly  when  the  .Slope  Moun- 
tain Coal  Co..  wliich  is  opening  a  new 
colliery  on  the  llelfenstein  tract  here,  will 
begin  operations.  The  new  mine  will  de- 
velop deposits  hKherto  untouched.  New 
York  capital  Is  largely  Interested  in  tho 
project. 

Tamaqua — Officials  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co..  are  said  to  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  mine  fir.'  in  the  Greenwood 
workings,  one  mile  north  of  the  town  is 
now  extinguished.  No.  14  colliery,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  district,  is  now  In  full 
operation  over  the  burned  section  •  as  tho 
underlying  seams  are  being  developed  no 
trace  of  the  fire  is  found,  lending  strength 
to  the  belief  that  I  he  fire  has  either  burned 
Itself  out  or  has  been  .smothered.  This 
fire  started  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

rittston — The  Scranton,  Pittston  Coal  Co, 
has  secured  a  preliminary  Injunction  against 
the  mayor  and  councilmen  of  Pittston.  to 
restrain  the  city  olTicials  from  interfering 
with  the  company  in  sinking  a  shaft  with- 
in the  city  limits  without  first  filing  plans 
for  the  new  mining  operations.  The  pro- 
ceedings question  the  legality  of  an  ordi- 
nance adopted  by  Pittston  providing  that 
a  coal  company,  before  opening  any  new 
shaft,  slope  or  drift  within  the  city  limits 
should  first  file  a  plan  or  draft  of"  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  proposed  mining 
operation  and  the  precautions  taken  to  sup- 
port  the   surface. 

Pottsvillf — It  has  been  reported  that  the 
present  policy  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co .  in 
selling  some  of  its  collieries  in  the  North- 
ern anthracite  field,  is  to  gradually  with- 
draw from  the  Lackawanna  Valley  and 
develop  its  extensive  properties  in  tlie 
Southern  anthracite  basin.  In  connection 
with  this  report  the  following  statement 
from  the  Eagle  of  Reading,  Pa..  Is  of 
interest:  Fifty  million  dollars  will  short- 
ly be  invested  in  developing  the  virgin 
coal  lands  of  Schuylkill  County,  and  con- 
siderable significance  is  attached  to  an 
announcement  that  E.  B.  Smith  &  Co.. 
bankers  of  Philadelphia,  have  leased  of- 
fices in  Reading  and  will  at  once  open 
business,  with  their  own  private  wires,  to 
New    York   and    Philadelphia. 

Hazleton — Plans  for  stripping  the  top 
from  the  coal  measures  of  the  Crystal 
Ridge  tract  were  ordered  prepared  by  the 
Cianberry  Creek  Coal  Co.,  The  Crystal 
Ridge  colliery  has  been  used  as  a  feeder 
for  the  Cranberry  mines  since  the  Crystal 
Ridge   breaker   burned    down. 

The  old  Linderman  &  Skeer  mines, 
at  Stockton,  near  here,  will  be  drained 
through  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.'s 
Shaft  colliery.  Additional  pumps  are 
now  being  installed  to  take  care  of  the 
water   from    these   old   workings. 

It  is  stated  that  the  three  col- 
lieries of  the  G.  B.  Markle  Co.,  north  of 
here,  idle  since  Jan.  1.  1920.  resumed  opera- 
tion on  Jan.  26.  Operation  of  these  mines 
ceased  with  the  expiration  of  a  lease  from 
the  Union  Improvement  Co..  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  land  owner  of  the  properties.  A 
dispute  arose  regarding  the  amount  of 
royalty  to  be  paid  and  pending  a  settle- 
ment of  this  matter.  2.000  men  lost  em- 
ployment and  the  coal  output  was  reduced 
3.500  tons  a  day.  Following  a  recent  con- 
ference in  the  Lafayette  Building.  Phila- 
delphia, Samuel  J.  Livingston,  secretary 
of  the  Union  Improvement  Co..  announced 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  and 
mining  would  be  resumed  immediately.  Mr. 
Livingston  .said  that,  aside  from  stoppages 
due  to  strikes  and  holidays,  the  recent 
cessation  was  the  first  in  more  than  15 
years.  He  refused  to  make  known  the 
terms  of  ttie  new  agreement. 


Bituminous 

Altoona — Shortage  of  cars  has  reduced 
the  production  of  coal  in  the  central  Penn- 
sylvania district  40  per  cent  below  normal 
and  has  seriously  handicapped  many  in- 
dustries. The  shortage  is  due  to  lack  of 
motive  power  and  cars  and  inability  to 
keep  up  with  the  repairs  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads,    while    some     15,000    cars    sent 


West  with  coal  at  the  beginninK  "f  ihe  coal 
strike  have  nol    been   nlurned. 


WKMT    viitias'i.v 

B»ekl«y— New  ofllcerB  of  the  Glen  White 
Mining  Institute  are:  Robert  P,  Roth, 
priHldent  :  J  A.  Hlaki',  first  vlco  preBl- 
d«-nt ;  A.  K.  Rarrett,  neconil  vice  president  ; 
Ceo.  .N.  McLlllun,  Hi^cretary.  and  Augustus 
Pilling,  IreaHurcr.  Quite  an  InlereRtlnR 
talk  was  given  by  Superintindent  J.  A. 
Blake  on   the   subject   of  mine   haulage. 

IVillliiniKfMi — The  jiowder  magazine  of  the 
Ramlolph  mine  In  the  Hurburbs  of  this  town 
blew  ui»  recent l,v,  James  Childers.  the  mine 
foreman,  who  was  near  Ih(^  magazine  when 
It  exploded,  was  killed  and  another  employee 
was  .seriously  hurt.  The  cau.se  of  the  ex- 
plosion has  not  been  determined  and  the 
loss  Is  said  to  be  heavy.  The  explosion 
shook  the  town  and  windows  were  broken, 

Fairmont — AI  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  th<-  Consolidation  Coal  Co,  in  New  York 
recently,  W.  L.  Andrews  was  elected  vice 
president  of  Ihe  big  corporation.  The  di- 
rectors also  announced  that  they  have  sold 
Ihe  eomp.any's  holdings  in  Ihe  Coastwise 
Transportation  Co..  amounting  to  26.046 
shares,  to  W.  A.  Harrlman  &  Co..  bankers 
of  New  York,  for  $250  a  share.  This  Is 
said  to  mean  that  the  Consolidation  com- 
pany intends  to  dispose  of  all  its  present 
holdings   in   shipping  interests. 

rharlrNton — Mines  in  West  Virginia  took 
a  toll  of  22  lives  during  the  month  of 
December,  according  to  a  report  just  made 
by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines, 
and  all  but  ten  of  Ihe  fatal  accidents  were 
due  to  falling  slate  or  coal.  Three  mine 
workers  were  either  run  over  by  motors  or 
otherwise  fatally  injured  by  them,  while 
two  miners  met  death  in  mine-car  accidents 
and  one  was  caught  in  a  mining  machine. 
Two  deaths  also  were  caused  by  premature 
explosions  of  powder.  There  were  two  fatal 
accidents  on  the  oi^sldc  of  thie  minA 
Raleigh  and  Logan  counties  passed  Mc- 
Dowell in  the  largest  number  of  deaths, 
each  having  five,  McDowell  ending  with  four. 
The  casualties  in  Fayette  County  numbered 
two  while  in  each  of  the  following  counties 
there  was  one  fatality:  Braxton,  Kanawha, 
Marion.   Marshall.    Monongalia   and   Ohio. 

Bluefield — In  a  gas  explosion  at  the  No.  J 
2  mine  of  Ihe  Yukon  Pochahonta.s  Coal  Co./" 
at  Yukon.  W.  Va.,  on  Jan.  20,  two  miner?'' 
were  killed  and  the  lives  of  seven  others 
placed  in  jeopardy,  all  through  the  failure 
of  the  company  to  employ  a  fire  boss,  if 
is  charged  by  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Mines.  The  No.  2  mine  is  a  small  mine, 
only  12  men  having  been  employed  there 
recently.  The  explosion  occurred  about 
2600  ft.  from  the  entrance  to  the  mine  at 
the  face  of  the  main  entry,  gas  having  ac- 
cumulated between  the  face  of  the  entry 
and  the  second  break-through  from  the 
face.  It  became  necessarv  to  keep  the 
break-through  partly  open  because  of  the 
way  the  main  heading  was  dipping.  So 
far  as  the  Department  of  Mines  was  able 
to  determine  the  canvas  stretched  across 
the  second  break-through  had  been  torn 
down  and  evidently  was  still  down  on  the 
day  of  the  accident.  WTiile  seven  of  the 
miners  who  were  in  the  mine  at  the  time 
the  gas  exploded  (the  seven  being  in  the 
fourth  left  heading)  were  able  to  make 
their  way  out  of  the  mine,  three  were  over- 
come by  after  damp  and  had  to  be  carried 
out. 


KENTUCKY 

L,oni8vilIr — Investigations  into  the  coal- 
car  shortage  have  been  started  bv  the  state 
Legislature.  It  is  claimed  that  during  the 
past  three  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  100  per  cent  in  Kentucky  coal 
production,  and  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent 
in  number  of  coal  cars.  It  is  said  that  the 
railroads  have  fallen  down  badly  in  keep- 
ing up  with  construction  work  of  equip- 
ment  as   well   ."IS   r^)ads. 

Sergeat — The  Imperial  Elkhorn  Coal  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  under  Delaware  laws 
and  has  taken  over  the  plant  and  all  the 
property  of  the  Whitley-Elkhorn  Coal  Co.. 
at  this  place,  near  McRoberts.  Letcher 
County.  The  purchase  includes  two  operat- 
ing electrically-equipped  mines  producing 
Elkhorn  coal  on  the  L<xington  &  Eastern 
Ry.  U.  S.  Morris,  president  of  the  Superior 
Colliery  Co.  will  also  he  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  new'  company.  Its 
oflices  will  he  located  in  New  York  Citv  and 
Ditroit.  Mich.  The  output  of  the  company 
will  be  sold  by  the  Superior  Colliery  Co..  of 
Detroit.      Mich.        Considerable      additional 
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aoreapre    ha.s    been    obtained    and    it    Is    pro- 
posed to  start  new  development  work  that 
will  necessitate  a  larre  outlay  of  capital 
OHIO 

Coliimliiis  —  The  annual  stockhokUrs" 
melting  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.. 
which  operates  large  mines  in  the  HjcU  ng 
Vallev  field  ot  Ohio,  was  held  at  the  Col- 
umbus ollice.  Jan.  21.  Directors  elected 
were:  John  G.  Bates,  Samuel  L.  Cham- 
berlaine.  W.  B.  Franklin.  Norbert  C.  Hoin- 
scheimer,  Alexander  C.  Massen,  Langdon 
P.  Marvin.  James  W.  Murphy.  Albert  M. 
Polack,  Sidney  S.  Sehuylar.  James  B.  Tay- 
lor and  n.  Montague  Vickers.  all  of  New 
York.  The  board  will  meet  in  New  York 
City  soon  to  elect  olnoers  for  the  coming 
year.  Reports  received  showed  that  the 
past  year  was  a  good  one  in  both  the 
coal  and  brick  departments,  and  prospects 
for  the  coming  year  are  bright.  Robert 
Taylor.  Jr..  is  resident  manager  of  the  con- 
cern. 

The  Final  decree  in  the  John  H. 
Winder-John  S.  Jones  law  suit  over 
ownership  of  certain  stock  of  tlie  Sunday 
Creek  Coal  Co..  has  been  approved  by 
FederaJ  Judge  Safer  and  the  ca.«e  is  now 
settled.  In  the  final  decree  the  court  holds 
that  Winder  is  not  entitled  to  any  of  the 
preierri'd  stock  of  the  company  but  should 
be  given  15.000  shares  of  the  common 
stock.  This  stock  has  been  delivered.  Tlie 
court  also  held  that  at  no  time  did  it  con- 
template the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
for  the  stock  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Co.al 
Co..  or  the  Steadman  Grocery  Co..  the 
latter  not  being  a  subsidiary  of  the  former 
company.  The  court  held  that  Jon.'s  is 
to  be  reimbursed  in  the  sum  of  $1.107.S26 
for     moneys     ad\-anced.  The     suit     was 

started  about  e;ghl  months  ago  by  Mf. 
Winder  who  desired  additional  stock  in  the 
company. 

INDI.\N.4 

Tt>pre  Haute — Fifty-one  mines  fn  the 
Indiana  field  were  idle  Jan.  20  on  account 
of  car  shortage  Their  total  daily  produo- 
tion  capacity  is  about  4  5.000  tons.  ETighteen 
of  these  mines  are  on  the  Vandalia  R.R.. 
in  the  Terre  Haute-Brazil  area.  Bicknell 
field  ;  reventeen  on  the  Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois,  in  the  Clinton.  Brazil  and 
Sullivan  fields ;  fifteen  in  the  Clinton  and 
Linton  fields,  on  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute 
jb  Southeastern  R.K.  ;  and  one  on  the 
Illinois  Central,  at  Dugger.  As  shown  by 
a  report  of  Jan  24,  car  shortage  continues 
to  interfere  with  production  in  the  Indiana 
coal  field,  on  which  date  67  mines,  with 
a  daily  tonnage  of  5f.,0on  were  idle.  Three 
mines  are  reported  closed  because  of  labor 
troubles.  At  one  inine  the  supply  of  union 
powder  ran  out  and  the  men  refused  to  use 
non-union   powder 

ILLINOIS 
DIvemon — Coal  rights  under  land  in 
Divernon  Township.  Sangamon  County,  be- 
longing to  heir.s  of  John  A.  Vincent,  de- 
ceased, have  been  sold  to  Charles  E.  Crance 
for  $66,500. 

raiio — The  Sprlngslde  mine  of  the 
Smith-Lohr  Coal  Co.  in  Christian  County, 
has  resumed  operations  after  having  been 
Idle  since  Aug.  30,  i;H9.  when  fire  con- 
BUmeil  the  surface  plant.  A  new  steel 
tipple  has  been  constructed,  GO  men  have 
been  ^iveu  employment  and  others  will  be 
put  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Otlioials 
of  the  company  announce  that  they  have 
a  large  number  of  contracts  and  the  mine 
will   be  kept  busy. 

Dnqnoin — The  first  carload  of  coal  has 
been  shipntd  from  a  new  plant  which  gives 
promise  of  being  one  of  the  larpe  coal  mines 
of  the  state  of  niinois.  It  is  located  in 
Sinclair  County,  northwest  of  here,  and 
is  owned  by  the  Donk  Bros.  C<»al 
Co..  of  St  Louis.  The  mine  was 
recently  completed  and  has  a  sliaft  with  a 
dlnvnsion  of  12  .x  24  ft.  which  Is  a  margin 
larger  than  th.at  of  the  K.athleen  mine 
south  of  here  and  operated  by  the  Union 
Colliery  Co.  The  Ponk  Bros,  mine  Is  said 
to  be  planned  to  have  a  capacity  of  10.000 
tons,  whereas  the  Union  Colliery  mine  has 
only  an  8,00ft-ton  capacity.  The  grade  of 
coal  which  Is  of  excclbnt  quality  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  199  ft.  The  Donk  Bros. 
Coal  Co  .  h  IS  a  number  of  mines  in  opera- 
tion In  this  district  and  this  one  will  be 
known   as   No.    4. 

Coal  oper.ators  from  Belleville,  headed  by 
I*  Senior  of  that  cll.v.  recently  punehased 
the  mine  at  Winkle,  IS  miles  north  of  here, 
for  a  c/>n.Mlderatlon  of  $202,000  and  will 
operate  the  mine  In  the  futuri'.  The  office 
of  the  new  concern  will  be  maintained  In 
St  T."Ul"  Tills  mine  Is  the  same  one  which 
was  purchased  last  summer  by  the  Southern 
G«ni   Coal    Co. 

Approximately  5.000  acres  of  rich  coal 
lands  were  bought  last  wei.k  by  Chicago 
Interests  under  the  name  of  M.  W.  Borders. 
an  attorney  It  Is  »ald  that  Immediate 
development,  or  at  least  within  one  year 
from  date,  will  be  made  on  the  tract,  as 
the   I    -   ■■--   r.'  (Vo  i..n,i  )<>  directly  adjoin- 


ing the  right-of-way  of  the  Davenport, 
Springfield  &  Southern  Ry.,  a  new  road 
which  is  bein^  built  tjlirough  southei*n 
Illinois.  The  lawd  is  in  what  is  known  as 
Johannisburg  and  lyively  Grove  town.shii>s. 
The  operation  Known  as  the  St.  IJllen 
mine,  at  O'Fallon.  St.  Clair  County,  was 
recently  fori-ed  to  shutdown  as  the  result 
of  an  accident,  in  which  the  cage  cr.ashed 
to  the  bot'tom  of  the  shaft.  Wliile  hoisting 
a  car  of  coal,  the  rope  came  loose  from  the 
cage,  letting  it  f.ail  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  breaUnig  the  "safetes"  on  the  cage, 
tearing  out  many  of  the  guides  in  the  shiiXt 
and  dam.aging  the  timbers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  It  was  necessary  for  the  men 
who  were  at  work  in  the  mine  at  the  time, 
to  ascend  by  means  of  the  air  sh.aft.  Sev- 
eral days  were  re^iuired  in  repairing  the 
damage. 

WASHINtiTON 

Bremerton — .\  considerable  body  of  coal 
is  expected  soon  to  be  proved  on  the 
Holmes  property  along  the  beach  road 
w-est  of  Port  Orchard,  Puget  Sound.  A  40- 
ft.  tunnel  has  been  driven  .and  a  shaft  is 
now  being  sunk  to  prove  the  coal.  It  is 
claimed  an  18-ft.  seam  of  lignite  will  be 
developed  by  these  operations.  It  is  well 
known  that  coal  exists  in  this  section  as 
shown  by  wells  ;  pieces  of  coal  from  such 
sources,*  when  tested  have  been  found  to 
show  up  well. 


Personals 


Willis  K.  Martin,  the  treasurer  of  the  H 
K.  Porter  Co  ,  of  Pittsburgh,  Piu,  died  on 
Jan.  12,  after  a  prolonged  illness.  Mr. 
Martin  had  been  connected  with  this  con>- 
pany  for  44  yL-ars. 

E.  Fred  Wood,  formerly  vice  president  of 
the  International  Nickel  Co.,  died  suddenly 
at  New  York  City  on  Jan.  5.  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Wood  was  born 
it)  Milwaukee  on  Aug.  28.  1858.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city  and  later  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan.  After  leaving  college  he  studied 
metallurgy  and  made  extensive  trii>s 
through  the  various  mining  camps  of  the 
West,  living  for  a  year  at  Leadville  and 
in  other  mining  .towns  wherfe  he  obtained 
his  practical  experience.  He  later  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and 
held  the  position  of  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Homestead  plant  for  a 
number  of  years  and  was  one  of  the  so- 
called  "Carnegie  veteran  associates."  He 
joined  the  International  Nickel  Co.,  upon 
its  orsranization.  becoming  fir.-^t  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  of  its  e.xecutive 
commit'ee;  he  w.as  an  important  factor  in 
developing  the  mining,  smelting  and  re- 
fining bii.'j'n' ss  of  the  concern.  Wlien  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  Mr.  Wood 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Produc"  ion  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
He  wa.s  keenly  interested  in  traveling,  and 
had  th  ■  unique  distinction  of  having  trav- 
eled around  the  world  twice  in  one  year. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  and  by  one 
daughter.  Mrs,    Hilda  Wood  Allen. 


Coming  Meetings 


^taterinl  Handling:  Maehiner.v  MftnufiM?- 
turers  .Assoeiation  has  changed  the  date 
of  its  convention  from  Jan,  29  and  ,"^0  to 
Feb.  26  and  27,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  New  York  City.  Secretary.  Z  W. 
Carter.   35  West   39th  St..  New   York  City. 

Canadian  MlntnK  Inntitute  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  King  lOclward  Hotel. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  March  8,  9 
and  10,  1920.  Secretary.  If,  iMortimer- 
l>amb,  503  Drummond  Building,  Montreal, 
Quebec,    Canada. 

New  York  State  Refnil  Coal  :MerrhantH 
ANHoeinfion  will  hold  its  annu.al  meeting 
Feb.  26  or  27,  the  final  date  depending 
upon  arrangements  made  with  the  speakers 
selected.  Kxecudve  secretary,  G.  W.  Wood- 
side,   Albany,   .\    Y 

Amp'iran  Institute  of  MitiinK  and  Metnl- 
liirKleal  Kiijclni-erH  will  hold  its  annu.ll 
mectirg  Feb.  ]«.  17.  18  and  19.  at  the  Kn- 
glneerl-g  .Societies  Building.  29  Wext  39lh 
St.,  N'w  York  City,  Secretary.  Bradley 
Stoughion.  Fnglneering  Societies  Building. 
New   York   City. 

Ani-rlr!>n  rifmlral  Society  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  .'St.  Louis,  Mo.  April 
13,  14,  15  and  16.  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Parsons,  1709  G  St  .  .V.  W.,  Washington. 

n,  c. 


Kdward  Graff  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  all  the  operations  of  the  New 
Uiver  Co.  in  Fayette  and  Raleigh  counties, 
succeeding  a   Mr.   Porter. 

George  Seott  has  accepted  a  position  as 
mine  manager  of  the  McCraney  mine  at 
Coal  Valley.  III.  The  mine  will  be  con- 
siderably   enlarged. 

J.  K.  Taggart,  who  was  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  St  Onega  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  at 
I^xeter,  Va.,  has  resigned  to  become  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Northern  Coal  Co.  at 
Norton,  Va. 

K,  II.  earner  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  in  place  of  R.  C.  Gil- 
lespie, resigned.  Mr.  Garner's  headquarters 
are  at   50   Congress  St.,   Boston. 

A,  K,  Oliver,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Pinnacle  mine  of  the  Victoria  Ameri- 
can Fuel  Co..  at  Oak  Creek,  Col.,  has  re- 
.signed  to  take  charge  of  the  mines  of  the 
Marshell  Fuel  Co.,  of  Denver.  Col. 

James  A.  Reilly,  of  the  Queen  City  Coal 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  was  recently 
purchased  by  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co., 
has  been  made  the  Cincinnati  superinten- 
dent of  the  holdings  of  the  latter  corpora- 
tion, 

Chris  MacTaggart  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Monongah  Coal  Co.  opera- 
ting in  the  Fairmont  field,  Mr.  MacTaggart 
having  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Carper  Foundry-Machine  Works  for  which 
he   was   manager. 

Robert  Lambie.  district  mine  inspector 
for  the  Eleventh  district  of  West  Virginia, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
New  River  Co.,  at  MacDonald,  in  the  New 
River  field.  Mr.  Lamhie's  resignation  was 
to  become  effective  Feb.   1. 

A.  A,  IVIitelieU  who  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Fort  Hill  and  the  Paul  works  of 
the  W.  J.  R.ainey  interests  for  the  pa^t  five 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Revere.  Pa.,  works 
of  the  .^ame  company  to  succeed  Clarence 
Patterson,    resigned. 

Robert  I.ill.v,  in  charge  of  mine-re"cue 
stations  for  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Mint-s,  has  been  appointed  a  di.^trict 
mine  inspector  for  the  Eleventh  di.^trict, 
effective  Feb.  1.  He  has  been  succe^d.'d 
by  H.  s,  Rlaek,  formerly  connected  with  the 
U.  9.   Bureau  of  Mines. 

S.  A.  Westenhover.  of  Martinsburg.  has 
been  appointed  district  mine  inspector  for 
the  eastern  Pan  Handle,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced by  W.  J.  Heatherman,  Chief  of 
the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines, 
his  appointment  to  become  effective  Feb.  1. 
He  succeeds  Clyde  Smith. 

J.  H.  Maiidt  has  been  appointed,  it  is  an- 
nounced, general  manager  of  the  Elkhorn 
Piney  Mining  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Stanaford,  W.  Va.  H.-  succeeds  C.  M. 
Binford,  who  resigned  from  that  post  to 
accept  JNi  important  executive  position 
with  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co. 
being  associated  with  Colonel  Jantes 
Slerrelt 

Frank  K.  Baron,  president  of  the  Cutler- 
Hainimr  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  h.as 
been  elt'cted  chairman  of  the  American 
Constitutional  League.  This  league  was 
formed  by  the  infiuenti.al  business  men  of 
Milwaukee  to  take  up  .\mericanization  work, 
which  will  embrace  all  forms  of  education 
and  pubiieit.v  in  favor  of  Americanization 
and  in  opposition  to  all  radical  doctrines, 
which  seek  to  overthrow  our  existing 
Government, 

Fcti-nk  II.  BrnokH  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent at  mines  Nos.  28.  36.  47  and 
92  of  tho  Consolidaiion  Coal  Co.,  his  ap- 
pointment having  become  effective  Jan.  15. 
Ilir  succeeded  W.  C.  McMahon,  resigned. 
The  new  superintendent  was  formerly  mine 
foreman  at  Wyalt.  W.  Va.  Mr.  Brooks 
has  long  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Consoli- 
dation Co. 

F.  V.  Casey,  formerly  connected  with 
H.  H  Llneaweaver  &  Co.,  has  resigned  to 
become  the  Philadelphl.a  representative  of 
W.  J,  Rainev  with  headquarters  In  the 
U  al  Es'ate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  In  the  pl.ace  of  A.  F.  Kempe,  who  has 
been  made  assistant  manager  of  sales  and 
Iranaferred  to  thi'  general  offices  of  this 
company   in   New  York. 

GenrKp  Arbiirkle,  formerly  with  the  Vic- 
tor Colliery  Co  ,  at  Tamaroa.  III.,  and  until 
lately  mine  manager  for  the  large  Kath- 
leen mire  of  the  Union  Colliery  Co.,  at 
Dowell,  five  miles  south  of  Dunuoln,  III., 
has  re-.|gTied  and  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Kanawha  Ftiel  Co.,  or  Duquoin. 
William  .Stpphennon,  formerly  of  Carler- 
ville.  has  puee-eiled  Sir.  Arbuckle  at  Dowell. 
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JVeekly  Review 

Car  Shortage  Continues — Fuel  Shortiuje  Also  Prevails  in  Some  Parts  of  the  Country — Bunkering 

Restrictions  Modified — Demand  for  Anthracite  Good — 

Prices  Continue  as  Before 


S  N  FACE  of  a  continued  car  shortage 
S  which  has  reached  big  proportions. 
S  the  mine  operators  are  unable  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  their 
output.  Part  time  operation  of  the 
mines  naturally  continued.  The  dis- 
tricts that  have  been  affected  the  most 
severely  are  certain  regions  of  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In 
the  latter  two  districts,  it  is  said  that 
the  condition  as  it  now  exists  is  pos- 
sibly the  worst  ever  e.xperienced. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  in  the 
East  is  so  great  that  it  will  prevent 
movement  of  much  of  the  coal  that 
might  have  been  sent  Westward.  Be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  out- 
come of  deliberations  at  Washington, 
and  also  probably  because  of  the  com- 
ing meeting  between  the  anthracite 
miners  and  operators  whose  wage 
agreement  expires  in  March,  there  has 
been  more  buying,  or  attempts  to  buy — 
some  of  the  buyers  being  successful  and 
other  buyers  not. 

The  fuel  shortage  which  prevails 
throughout  parts  of  the  country  has 
become  more  and  more  critical,  espe- 
cially at  the  iron  and  steel  centers, 
where  production  has  fallen  off  to  such 


an  extent  as  to  necessitate  many  fur- 
naces shutting  down.  Though  public 
utilities  and  other  essentials  have  not 
arrived  at  a  critical  point  they  have 
been  running  on  a  reserve  which  rapidly 
decreases  and  is  rather  hard  to  re- 
plenish. It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Syracuse  University  shut  down  tem- 
porarily, thus  causing  many  young  men 
to  lose  considerable  time  in  the  progress 
of  their  education. 

Because  of  a  modification  in  restric- 
tions, allowing  the  bunkering  of  vessels 
to  outward  destinations,  the  export 
trade  has  picked  up  slightly  and  such 
ships  have  been  well  taken  care  of  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  better  price  can 
be  had  for  coal  sold  in  this  manner. 
However,  there  is  another  difficulty 
which  confronts  the  exporter,  namely, 
the  money  market.  Rates  of  exchange 
are  about  as  low  as  they  ever  have 
been.  For  example,  the  German  mark 
is  worth  at  this  writing  only  one  cent. 

Conditions  in  the  West,  though  this 
region  is  facing  a  serious  situation,  are 
made  more  favorable  because  of  the 
supplies  of  anthracite  now  on  hand. 
Railroads  are  still  confiscating  coal 
and   will    continue   to   dg   so   until   they 


think    conditions    are    more    favorable. 

Prices  continue  unchanged  and  are 
still  at  the  Government  figure.  Trade 
associations  and  similar  organizat  ons 
are  being  besieged  with  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  ascertaining  who  should  absorb 
the  miners'  14  per  cent  increase,  the 
operator  or  consumer. 

While  a  50  to  60  per  cent  car  supply 
prevailed  in  the  coke  region  during  the 
past  week,  it  fell  to  as  low  as  20  per 
cent  for  one  day.  Railroads  have  re- 
cently sent  to  all  mine  owners  a  form 
sheet  which  is  to  be  filled  out  by  all 
operators.  When  these  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  administration,  the  re- 
distribution of  cars  will  be  made  in 
order  to  alleviate  conditions,  which  is 
earnestly  hoped  for. 

Stocking  in  the  yards  in  the  coke 
regions  has  become  a  necessity  for  more 
coke  has  been  made  than  has  been 
carried  away.  Approximately  6,000 
tons,  the  same  as  for  the  preceding 
week,  has  been  added  to  the  stock  piles. 
These  stock  piles  would  soon  be  swept 
clean  if  there  were  cars  enough  to 
carry  the  coke  to  gas,  iron  and  steel 
plants  that  are  now  running  on  a  small 
reserve. 


WEEKLY   PRODUCTION 

Bad  weather  accentuating  the  shortage 
of  cars  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
a  decline  of  737(000  tons  in  the  produc- 
tion of  soft  coal  during  the  week  ended 
Jan.  24.  states  the  weekly  report  on  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  and 
beehive  coke  compiled  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Jan. 
3r.  1920.  The  total  output,  including  lignite 
and  coal  made  into  coke,  is  estimated  at 
10.772,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  6.8  per 
cent  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
week. 

E-xports  overseas  during  December  are 
reported  at  182.0S4  net  tons,  a  decrease 
of  48,262  tons  wlien  compared  with  Novem- 
ber. December  overseas  exports  were  thus 
the  smallest  of  the  year,  reflecting  the  em- 
bargoes imposed  after  the  strike  began. 
Kxports  in  October  had  been  1,526.187  net 
tons 

Total  overseas  exports  for  the  year  1918 
from  the  ports  covered  by  the  operations 
of  the  Exchange  {Xew  Yor'rt.  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore.  Hampton  Roads,  and  Charleston) 
amounted  to  8,292.414  net  tons  (7.403,941 
gross).  In  .sr'te  of  the  strike  this  was  the 
largest    in    any    year   of    .\merican    history. 

Coal  moved  to  New  Bngland  via  tide 
during  December  is  reported  as  674.000  net 
tons.      This    was    less    than    the    November 


tonnage  but  greater  than  October.  Com- 
pared with  December  last  year  it  was  a 
decrease  of  202,000   tons. 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


BOSTON 

Railroad  conflMMlions  cpneriil.  Contin- 
ued cold  also  h«s  beiiriiiB.  I.iBlit  receipts. 
Little  ciml  uvailube  at  Ne"  York  pierH. 
I'rite  sitiialiun  unc  of  great  dilliiulty. 
Groun<l  for  maili  uneasiness  over  spriiii; 
outlook.  Wa^on-inine  coal  appears.  An- 
thra»'itf  deliveries  interrupted.  Renewed 
int|uir.>'    for    steam    si/.es. 

Bituminous — The  wholesale  commandeer- 
ing of  steam  coal  by  the  railroads  recently 
has  broken  all  records.  Never  was  a  time 
when  both  shippers  and  con.signe.s  were 
so  much  at  sea  over  the  volume  of  transit. 
Cars  -started  from  the  mines  mean  nothing, 
so  large  a  proportion  is  taken  en  route 
for  locomotive  supply  both  by  delivering 
roads  and  by  the  lines  that  intervene. 
Short  car  supply  has  something  to  do  with 
it   but   the  underlying  cause    is   the   attempt 


of  the  railroads  last  spring  to  buy  in  many 
cases  at   less  than   cost. 

Receipts  are  light,  both  water  and  all- 
rail.  The  slow  movement  because  of  heavy 
Weather  and  delays  in  freeing  cars  are 
assumed  to  be  responsible  for  short  car 
supply  at  the  mines.  At  this  writing  car 
shortage  is  very  pronounced  and  doubtless 
the  heavy  movement  West  .arlv  in  December 
accounts  also  for  the  lack  of  empties  There 
.Tre  those  in  the  trade  who  look  for  an 
improvement  within  a  fortnight,  but  there 
are  others  who  hold  out  only  gloomy  pros- 
pects. Much  depends  upon  the  attitude  of 
the    railroads. 

.Inthrarite — Shipments  have  lately  been- 
V.  ry  much  interrupted.  The  New  Haven 
R  R.  has  been  embargoed  since  Jan  19 
because  of  congestion  at  the  transfer  points 
and  ice  in  the  Delaware  and  the  frozen 
condition  of  cars  at  the  piers  have  <  ach 
contributed  to  delays  in  shipment.  There 
.«eems  also  to  be  an  impression  at  first  hand 
that  New  England  has  been  given  a  liberal 
share  and  that  there  are  other  sections 
where.  In  proportion,  there  is  more  tonn.age 
due. 

Developments  in  bituminous  have  caused 
a  scattering  inquiry  for  the  junior-steam 
sizes.  Prices  on  these  coals  are  still  low. 
relatively,  and  it  is  expected  an  extra  ton- 
nage will  be  moved  the  next  few  weeks. 
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XKW     YORK 

All  millirucite  slies  ill  exiellent  ilcmnnd, 
rhpstiillt  and  stove  beiilK  most  iinpopulnr, 
lull  shipments  take  cure  of  inrrent  ilfiniind. 
Kkb  easy  anil  fairl.v  plenliriil,  wliile  pea  lias 
stilTeneil  somenliat.  Steam  si/es  show  no 
snap  anil  huyinK  lacs.  llltnminons  situa- 
tion at  N"e»  York  liarhor  shows  improve- 
ment as  more  eoal  arrives  at  piers,  linnker- 
inir  restrietions  plaeeil  this  week  lint  all  but 
one  reseinileil  after  two  ila.>s.  ISoat  eon- 
k'estion  at  piers  ilearinB  as  more  eoal  is 
■lumped   and    striking   tUKs   resume   work. 

Anthraeite — The  local  anthracite  market 
is  quiet  but  very  firm.  A  steady  market 
continues  on  all  the  prepared  sizes  and 
good  buving  has  been  takingr  place.  Most 
dealers  yet  are  verv  short  of  chestnut  and 
stove  sizes  and  are  calling  upon  shipper.-j 
for  these  two  sizes  in  preference  to  others 
Kg-g  has  been  somewhat  slow  in  moving. 
but  dealers  have  been  persuaded  to  take  a 
certain  percentage  of  egg  with  orders  of 
stove  and  this  splitting:  has  kept  the  mar- 
ket  in   a  well  balanced   state. 

Current  quotations  tor  company  coals, 
tier  gross  tons,  at  the  mines  and  f.o.b. 
Tidewater,  at  the  lower  ports  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

F.  O.  B 
Mine       Tidewatet 

Broken »5.95  $7  80 

F»»                            6.35  8  20 

Store *  W  8  45 

Chestnut 6  70  8  55 

Pea         5  30  7  05 

Buckwheat  3  40  5   15 

Rice  2  75  4  50 

Bariey  2"  4  00 

Boiler  2  50  4  25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the  up- 
per ports  are  generally  5c.  higher  on  ac- 
count  of   the   difference   in   freight   rates. 

Bituminous  —  The  bituminous  market 
which  has  been  in  a  very  uncertain  posi- 
tion during  the  past  two  months,  is  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  improvement. 
The  main  difficulty  at  tidewater  has  been 
the  verv  limited  amount  of  coal  on  hand. 
and  this  week  a  very  pronounced  im- 
provement in  the  numfcer  of  loaded  cars 
on  hand  at  the  piers  is  shown  On  a  cer- 
tain dav  this  week  between  3.500  and  4.0nn 
cars  were  on  hand,  whereas  the  average 
for  the  past  month   has  been  around   2,500. 

To  protect  business  in  this  territory,-  on 
last  Wednesdav  bunkering  restrictions 
were  applied,  which  if  carried  out  would 
have  radicallv  cut  the  volume  of  coal  mov- 
ing into  the  bunker  trade. 

PHIL.VnELPHI.X 

Anthracite  trade  eases  sIlKhtly  due  to 
milder  weather.  Nut  size  leads  in  demand, 
eloselv  followed  by  stove.  Kee  position 
hetter  hut  pea  fails  to  improve.  Retail 
profits  shrink.  Look  to  sprinc  for  relief. 
Little  life  to  steam  si/es.  Buekwlieat  fairly 
aetive:  rice  and  barley  dull.  Bituminous 
unimproved,  far  supply  causes  liicht  ship- 
ments.     Coke  scarce. 

Anthracite.  With  a  softening  of  weatner 
conditions  there  is  just  a  least  tendency  in 
the  same  direction  in  the  coal  trade.  The 
dealers  are  not  so  vigorous  in  their  calls 
upon  the  shippers  for  increased  shipments, 
although  the  demand  for  stove  and  nut  is 
e.Ttremelv  heavy.  Usually  when  the  re- 
tailer goes  after  his  shipper  for  more  of 
these  sizes  the  latter  takes  the  opportunity 
to  urge  more  pea  coal,  which  size  the 
dealers   are   heartily   tired   of   now. 

It  Is  not  believed  that  there  will  be  any 
real  break  In  the  retail  trade  for  some 
iveeks  vet,  and  possibly  not  then.  Febru- 
ary Is  all  before  the  trade  and  this  month 
rarelv  has  failed  in  the  last  ten  years  or 
more'  to  he  the  most  wintry  of  all  the  sea- 
son and  heavy  buying  Is  looked  for  at  that 
time.  In  fact  the  impression  is  growing 
that  the  trade  Is  going  to  be  real  active 
right  up  to  April,  as  It  Is  expected  that  the 
discussion  of  the  wage  question  with  the 
miners  Is  going  to  keep  the  public  In  the 
buving  attitude. 

"the  receipts  of  prepared  sizes  have  been 
In  fair  volume,  especially  since  the  ques- 
tion of  car  shortage  has  failed  to  affect  the 
anthr:ielte  trade  verv  much.  This  situa- 
tion has  been  helped  out  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  the  small  wooden  coal 
cara  which  were  retired  and  stored  on  the 
siding  during  the  war  have  been  relea.sed 
for  the  coal  trade.  This  action  was  more 
welcome  to  the  shippers  than  It  was  to  the 
retailers,  as  It  enables  the  operators  to 
spread  their  tonnage  of  the  favorite  sizes. 
The  circular  prices  In  effect  for  the 
month  of  February  are  as  follows,  being 
per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  cars  mines  and  f.o.b. 
Port   Richmond : 


,  Line  Tide 

Broken : ."'$5  95  $7  80 

lOgg ,  6  35  8  20 

•Stove ♦6.60  8  45 

Xut '  6.70  ;  8  '1 

Pea ■•  5.30(  6  90 

Buoliwheal 3.40  '4  45 

Rice                      2  75  365 

Boiler 2.50  3  50 

Barley ,      2.25  3   15 

Bituminous.  There  is  not  the  least  sign 
of  impro\*ement  in  the  bttiitninous  trade. 
The  one  ery  of  llie '  proilucers  is  for  cars 
and  yet  they  fail  to  come.  .\ll  coal  that 
is  produced  is  being  applied  on  regular 
business  and  the  small  buyer  usually  ac- 
customed to  have  his  wants  tilled  as  the 
need  arises  is  in  a  somewhat  ticlilish  posi- 
tion. The  resumption  of  spot  business  siems 
to  be  as  far  off  .ts  ever. 


Eastern-Inland 


PITTSBURGH 

rroiluctioii  seareel.v  increased,  but  I'lin- 
.sumers  receive  more  coal.  Many  cars  out 
of  commission  through  their  coal  contents 
being     frozen. 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  a  slight 
improvement  in  car  supplies  at  coal  mines, 
hut  not  enough  to  effect  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  production.  Line  consumers 
are,  however,  better  supplied  with  coal  by 
reason  of  other  influences.  The  move- 
ment for  export  is  practically  stopped,  part- 
ly because  permits  are  granted  very  spar- 
ingly, but  chiefly  because  the  extra  price 
allowed  on  export  sales  is  suspended,  as 
of  .Ian.  27.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
coal  is  thus  released  for  the  line  trade. 
In  addition  there  have  been  the  embargoes 
against  several  of  the  lake  ports,  resulting 
in  the  reconsignment  of  coal,  to  line  con- 
sumer*. Thus  the  steel  mills  are  better  off 
than  a  week  ago  although  the  coal  opera-  , 
tors    are    not. 

There  is  additional  evidence  that  the 
shortage  in  the  placement  of  empties  at 
coal  mines  is  not  due  wholly  or  largely  t.. 
there  not  being  enough  freight  cars  in  th. 
country,  if  all  could  be  used.  As  has  been 
reported  from  time  to  time,  the  cars  that 
went  f»r  afield  during  the  cessation  of 
work  at  the  union  mines  are  not  all  back 
yet  but  there  has  lately  been  another  in- 
fluence in  addition,  in  that  there  have  been 
large  numbers  of  loaded  cars  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  with  the  coal  frozen  solid, 
and  scarcely  anv  means  at  all  for  thawing, 
so  that  relief  may  not  come  until  mild 
weather    intervenes. 

Tt  is  somewhat  less  difflcult  to  buy  coal 
in  the  open  market,  there  being  a  moderate 
movement,  at  Oovernment  price  limits, 
which  remain  at  $2.10  for  slack.  $2.35  for 
mine-run  and  $2.60  for  screened,  per  net 
ton  at  ovens,  with  a  15c.  brokerage  al- 
lo^yance,  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  in  some 
instances. 

COtUMBtTS 

There  Is  a  good  demand  for  all  crailes 
In  Ohio  territory,  but  production  is  still 
curtailed  b.v  continued  car  shortage.  Do- 
mestic demand  is  the  strongest  feature  at 
this  time.  No  hopes  for  improvement  In 
the  ear  supply  is   held   out. 

With  sali>smen  called  off  the  road  and  no 
effort  being  put  forth  In  the  selling  end  of 
the  business,  the  Ohio  coal  trade  can  be 
said  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  car 
supply  Operators  and  jobbers  are  devot- 
ing their  attention  to  speeding  shipments 
and  to  tracing  cars  that  have  been  diverted 
under  the  railroad  administration.  The  de- 
mand readilv  absorbs  all  of  the  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  state.  Domestic  demand  Is 
the  strongest  feature,  although  there  Is  a 
good  healthy  call  for  all  steam  sizes.  On 
the  whole  the  coal  trade  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  railroads  with  no  Immediate  hope 
of  Improvement  as  far  as  increased  rail- 
road  facilities  are  concerned.  —  ^      M 

Retail  demand  Is  strong  in  every  sectlon.l 
Pealers  are  urging  Immediate  shipment  on 
all  orders  booked  as  In  many  cases  their 
stocks  are  cntlrelv  exhausted.  Pocahontas 
mine-run  Is  coming  in  small  quantities 
and  lump  can  not  be  ohtnined  from  that 
district.  West  Virginia  splints  are  selling 
well  and  a  fair  tonnage  is  arriving  The 
large  bulk  of  the  coal  sold  In  this  district 
comes  from  Ohio  mines  however.  Rita II 
prices  are  firm  at  the  levels  which  have 
maintained  for  some  time.  Hocking  lump 
Jells  at  $B.25  while  mine-run  is  quoted  at 
(5  75«?$«.  Pomerov  T,ump  sells  at  $fi  50 
delivered.  Jackson  lump  Is  around  %7.\ 
West  Vlrfflnia  grades  arc  quoted.  at^jT., for, 
lump  and  $6.75  for  mlne-run.'~-  ■ 


-     CINCI.NN.VTI 

Lifting  of  einharKoes  at  Northern  and 
^Vestern  points  eauseil  coal  to  move  mor» 
freel.v  through  Cincinnati  railroad  terminal 
last  week.  At  no  one  time  was  there  con- 
gestion here,  the  fault  being  in  the  ability 
of  connei-tions  to^tak^.  tUe_coal_froni  th» 
coal    roads.  _^ 

The  immense  amount' of 'coal'that  has 
come  to  this  terminal  for  a  fortnight  is 
really  the  letting  go  of  a  "dam,"  and  was 
coal  mined  as  long  ago  as  three  weeks. 
Since  this  was  mined,  however,  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  production  in  the 
fields  served  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
the  Ijouisville  &  Nashville  so  that  to-day 
proiUiction  runs  from  50  to  as  low  as  30 
lier   cent   due   to   the  lack   of  coal   cars. 

This  low  production  will  soon  be  felt  in 
the  territory  ser\'ed  by  these  mines.*  How- 
ever, no  hardship  %vili  he  experienced  here 
because  of  the  conflscation  power  given  to 
the  Cincinnati  Coal  Distri.iuting  VCommit- 
tee.  In  the  New  River  district  the  car  sup- 
ply .Tan.    25   was  but   40   per  cent.^ 

During  the  past  week  coal  has  been  com- 
ing into  the  railroad  terminai^at  aerate 
of  50.000  tons  a  day  or  the  equivalent  of 
a  four-day  supply.  For  some  J  time  the 
Cliesapeake  &  Ohio  has  been  4bringing  in 
fion  cars  a  day.  while  the  other  seven  rail- 
roads entering  here  ha^'e  been  registering  a 
smaller  number.  Coal  arriving  by  river 
has  been  far  below  normal  during  the  past 
two  weeks.  While  part  of  the  coal  that 
arrives  in  Cincinnati  is  taken*  here  for 
domestic  and  commercial  purposes,  the 
bulk  of  it  is  being  sent  to  points  beyond. 

Operators  and  distributors  took  excep- 
tion to  a  report  handed  out  last  week  Ivj' 
the  Central  Coal  Committee  dealing  with 
the  payment  for  coal  during  the  recent 
strike  of  the  miners.  The  part  of  the  re- 
port that  is  criticised  follows;  "While  coal 
was  moved  expeditiously  to  artl  poiii(ts 
there  was  nevertheless  an  unavoidable  de- 
lay in  getting  it  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
which  resulted  in  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  shippers  that  notices  would  be  re- 
ceived too  late  for  them  to  render  hills  to 
the  divertee  and  receive  tiayment  within 
the  same  period. 


Southern 


I{IKMIN<;ll.\>I 

Movement  and  production  aflfected  to 
some  extent  b.v  car  shortaBe.  Inquiry  good 
for  all  grades,  both  steam  and  domestic, 
but  consumers  are  easier  on  stocks  and 
pressure  for  deliveries  not  so  great  as  It 
has    been. 

Aside  from  the  effects  of  the  car  short- 
age, which  is  retarding  production  and  the 
movement  of  coal  to  some  extent,  partic- 
ularly on  the  lines  of  the  T>ouisville  &  Nash- 
ville R.R..  trade  conditions  under  price  re- 
strictions have  been  as  satisfactory  as  could 
be  expected.  The  demand  for  all  grades  of 
steam  is  good  and  sufficient  to  keep  all  the 
coal  moving  as  mined.  Sales  are  confined 
to  spot  business  mostly,  a  few  short-time 
contracts  being  reported,  hut  the  uncer- 
tair.ty  of  developments  affecting  the  in- 
dustry are  such  as  to  render  the  entering 
into  of  long  contracts  inadvis.able. 
.  Domestic  demand  is  easier  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  warm  and  unseasonable 
weather,  and  receipts  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  ordinary  demands  of  the  trade,  but  the 
mines  are  not  producing  suflflclent  tonnage 
to  ineef   contract  deliveries. 

The  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  fuel 
oils  and  the  difliculty  of  securing  adequate 
supply  Is  expected  to  prove  advantageous 
to  the  coal  industry  in  this  district,  which 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  probably  1.000.000 
tons  per  year  from  plants  which  turned 
to  oil  for  fuel,  and  which  are  now  con- 
sidering the  use  of  coal  again  In  many 
Inst.nnces.  The  Seaboard  .Air  T.Ine  Ry.. 
which  was  reported  to  he  negotiating  with 
Mexican  oil  interests  for  a  fuel  supply  for 
its  Florida  division.  Is  understood  to  have 
.abandoned  the  proposition  and  will  con- 
.tinue  the  use  of  coal.  The  conditions 
,ln  the  oil  fields  Is  expected  to  have  the 
effect  of  placing  a  damper  on  further  con- 
version of  power  plants  to  the  use  of  oil 
as   fuel.^"^  • 

(   T.Ol  ISVII.I.K 

--  llemnnd  strong  for  all  grades,  Willi  pro- 
duction still  short  due  to  car  shortagf. 
Operators  making  hard  light  for  cars,  but 
EelliiiE  little  hut  promise-.  ^  — 
^  Demand  for  all  grades  of  coal  continues 
strong,  retailers  reporting  a  good  demand, 
and  much  trouble  In  placing  orders  for 
llump,  while  jobbers  report  very  little  coal 
.'available. -f  Production  .  is     averaging    be- 
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twotn  two  and  ihroe  days  a  weok  In  the 
flazard  and  Harlan  fltlds.  and  sections 
.supplied  t).v  till-  Louiavillp  &  Nashville.  R  II . 
while  other  si-etions  rep(»rt  Itelter  fai^llltlcs 
where  not  dei)endent  on  the  l.,onis\illo  & 
Nashville.  The  latter  railroad  reports  that 
it  is  5.000  cars  short  of  Its  net  ownership 
ol*  eiiiiipiTient.  tifiurinp  company-owned  and 
foreign    cars    on    its    lines. 

A  committee  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
coal  men  spent  several  days  in  Washinpr- 
lon  last  week,  and  held  a  conference  with 
ConKressrnen.  Railroad  Administration  of- 
ficials, etc..  on  PYlday,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  promise's  for  helter  delivery  of 
enipties.  there  hasn't  been  much  improve- 
ment. 

Coal  operators  are  somewhat  put  out  with 
wild  reports  relative  to  car  supply  beintt 
normal.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  out 
of  Washington  on  Jan.  'JO.  stated  that  iiail- 
road  .\dminlstration  otlicials  reported  that 
there  was  no  lonper  a  cai-  shortage,  while 
the  GeolOBical  Survey  was  reported  to  have 
issued  a  statement  to  the  eltect  that  pro- 
duction in  the  .Vorthwest  and  West  had  in- 
creased so  rapidl.v  that  many  mines  were 
idle  due  to  lack  of  orders,  it  is  felt  that 
such  reports  goinK  to  consumers  makes  it 
especially  hard  on  the  operator,  especially 
ir.  cases  where  he  is  unable  to  ship  on  low 
priced    contracts. 

Jlines  are  not  accepting  much  new  bus- 
iness just  now.  especially  at  GoverTiment 
prices,  and  are  content  to  catch  up  with 
heavy  orders  on  hand  before  taking  much 
new  business,  as  the  future  is  in  doubt, 
and  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  Federal 
rtgulation  being  removed.  espeoiall.Y  in  event 
the  peace  lreat.\'  is  ever  signed,  which  would 
knock  out    the   Lever   .\ct. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  car  shortage  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  is  the  worst  in 
the  country,  but  indications  are  that  it  is 
growing  bad  elsewhere.  Demand  is  taking 
all  production,  and  operators  claim  that 
even  with  full  facilities  it  would  take  some 
little  time  to  till   uj>  the  eounjiv  ai^iiji. 


DKTROIT 

With  little  bifuminou".  or  authraeite  ar- 
riving. Detroit'^  suppl.v  of  bteuni  and  domes- 
tic coal   is    so   low   as   to  cause   anxiet.v. 

Bituminous — r>fricers  of  the  Detroit  Coal 
Exchange  are  working  in  the  effort  to  avert 
a  serious  coal  shortage  that  is  now  menac- 
ing Detroit.  With  a  number  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  rapidly  approaching 
the  end  of  reserves  and  the  yards  of  several 
dealers  already  barren  of  fuel,  very  little 
bituminous  for  either  steam  or  domestic  use 
is  being  brouglit   into  this  city. 

The  cutting  off  of  supply  is  due  in  part.- 
the  jobbers  say,  to  the  action  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  during  the  strike,  when 
hundreds  of  cars  of  coal  consigned  to 
Detroit  were  confiscated,  and  sent  to  other 
places.  Reports  are  coming  to  the  dealers 
that  some  of  these  shipments  are  still  in 
cars  on  tracks,  instead  of  the  cars  having 
been  unloaded,  and  sent  back  to  the  mines, 
the  result  being  a  decrease  in  available 
car  supply. 

Operation  of  the  embargo,  raised  earlier 
in  the  year  against  freight  consigned  to 
Detroit,  has  produced  a  serious  curtail- 
ment in  supply.  Officers  of  the  Detroit 
Coal  Bl'cchange  assert  that  the  Regional 
Director  of  railroads  in  Cincinnati  has  been 
seizing,  and  holding  back  nearly  all  the  coaj 
destined  for  Detroit.  Much  of  this  coal 
was  sent  to  other  points  while  a  large  part 
of  it  is  still  in  cars  in  and  around  Cin- 
cinnati, where  it  is  reported  the  coal  supply 
is  greater  than  the  citv's  requirements 
justify. 

Follo\ving  the  removal  of  the  embargo  on 
Jan.  23.  assurances  came  to  Detroit  dealers 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  would 
rush  shipments  of  bituminous  to  the  local 
market.  Three  days  later  the  coal  exchange 
announced  that  coal  bound  for  Detroit 
fs  being  held  back  and  diverted  in  Toledo, 
apparantly  without  regard  to  the  lifting  of 
the  embargo.  A  local  firm  operating  fiv<> 
yards  received  one  c.ir  in  three  days,  while 
another  firm  which  ordinarly  distributes  two 
cars  a  day.  received  no  shipments  in  the 
six  days  ending  Jan.   26. 

.\nlhrarite — Owing  to  the  curtailment  of 
shipments  of  anthracite,  resulting  from  the 
recent  railroad  embargo  and  the  heavy  con- 
sumption during  the  extended  period  of 
low  temperature  thi.i  month,  stockp  in  the 
yards  of  most  dealers  are  small  and  in  the 
case  of  some  have  been  wiped  out.  The 
hea\T  fall  of  snow.  Jan  2  3-2  4.  is  reported 
to  have  seriously  retarded  the  movement  ot 
shipments  bound  for  Detroit 


ci.i':vKi.,v.\ii 

Kecelplt.  nf  nil  uriides  of  i  iM>i  <M>i>llnue 
baritly  oiuiil  lo  r,|iul  reiiiilrciiipiilN,  willi 
outlook  for  iiiiprovfiiieiit  koihI.  .  Krid  of 
Kovernnipiit  control  of  prlccM,  and  eon»e- 
(lucntly  iiicretiNiMl  prices,  1m  cxpc«-trd  by 
lh«*     local     trade     about     .Mari-li      1. 

BItuntlnouH — Minimum  renulremenlH  of 
(Cleveland  and  northern  t.)lno  arc  jiMll 
about  being  met.  Clo.sing  of  somo  thirty 
public  school.s  anil  several  score  of  factorl>-H 
because  of  a.  lack  of  coal  has  been 
threatened  several  times  In  lln'  past  week, 
but  enough  coal  has  come  forward  to 
obviate  all  this.  Bituminous  coal,  and 
especially  f»team-coal  grades,  are  dt»- 
cidedly  scarce,  but  actual  operations  of 
factories  in  the  Cleveland  district  are  proof 
that  famine  conditions  do  not  exist.  The 
condition  was  most  serious  in  the  first  part 
of  last  week,  hut  the  moderating  tempera- 
ture and  slightly  increased  receipts,  be- 
lieved due  to  shutting  down  on  exporting, 
ha\'e  ameliorated  the  situation  noticeably, 
it  still  may  be  said  within  Cleveland 
proper  that  not  a  factory  nor  school  nor  In- 
stitution of  any  kind  has  lost  one  hour 
through  lack  of  coal.  Practically  all  have 
not  more  than  a  few  days',  if  one  d.iy's. 
suppl.v  ahead,  but  the  threatened  closings 
always  have  been  averted  at  the  last 
minute. 

Kntii-e  blame  is  placed  upon  trie  Railroad 
Administration.  Labor  forces  at  southern 
and  eastern  Ohio  mines  are  2r>  per  cent 
under  normal,  but  even  so  30  per  cent 
operation  is  considered  high  at  present. 
Getting  empty  cars  back  to  the  mines  con- 
tinues the  sticking  point.  Congestion  in 
Ohio  seems  worst  at  the  Toledo  gateway. 
An  embargo  on  all  shipments  out  of  Cleve- 
land on  all  roads  except  the  Pennsylvania 
has  been  in  effect  a  week,  and  has  cut 
down  fuel  requirements  somewhat.  Ofiera- 
tors  and  the  trade  do  not  look  for  Improve- 
ment until  spring,  and  say  whatever  relief 
comes  will  be  due  to  milder  weather.  De- 
mand for  steam  coal  is  probably  five  times 
receijits,  and  prices  are  out  of  sight. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — Slight  re- 
lief is  noted  in  the  Pocahontas  situation 
and  dealers  now  are  taking  business  sub- 
ject to  delay  of  two  to  three  weeks  in  de- 
livery. L.ast  week  they  would  not  promise 
an.v  delivery.  Improvement  in  anthracite 
is  less  marked.  Domestic  consumers  are 
chamoring  for  both  grades,  feeling  that 
prices  will  decrease  little  if  any  in  the  sum- 
mer and  willing  to  take  all  they  can  get 
now  and  held  it  over  until  next  winter. 

T>ake  Trade — Coal  appears  to  be  moving 
off  the  Upper  Lake  docks  as  fast  as  the 
railroads  can  handle  it.  and  the  docks  un- 
doubtedly will  be  clean  by  the  opening  of 
navigation.  In  fact,  some  large  all-rail 
shipments  will  be  necessary  to  meet  fuel 
needs  of  the  upper  lake  regions.  So  heavy 
demands,  however,  are  piling  up  in  the 
Lower  Lake  regions  that  it  is  not  believed 
the  beginning  of  the  season  will  see  as 
many  cargoes  floated  as  in  previous 
sea.sons.  In  April.  1919.  the  Lake  trade 
took  860,979  tons  of  bituminous  coal  ;  the 
prediction  is  that  April,  1920.  will  not  come 
near  this  mark  owing  to  industrial  de- 
mand. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  deliv- 
ered in  Cleveland  are : 

.Anthracite — Egg.  $12.20(5  12.40:  chest- 
nut, $12.50012.70;  grate,  $12, 20(ff  12.40  ; 
and  stove.  $12. 40(S  12.60. 

Pocahontas  —  Forked.  $10. BOW  11.00  : 

shoveled  lump,  $9.00@9.25;  and  mine-run. 
$8.00®8.25. 

Domestic  bituminous  —  West  Virginia 
splint,  $8.30;  No.  8  Pittsburgh.  $6.85  W 
".00;  Massillon  lump.  $7.40Si  7.65  ;  Cannel 
lump. $11.00;  and  Coshocton  lump.  $7.35. 

Steam  coal — No.  6  slack,  $5.20ffi  5.40  ; 
No.  8  slack,  $5.21X5  5.50;  Youghiogheny 
slack,  $5.25*1  ."). 50  ;  No.  8  3-in.  lun>|).  $6.00'iii 
6.25;  No.  6  mine-run.  5.2505.50;  and  No  S 
min.'-run.    $5.85  0  6.00. 

BUFFALO 

Still  the  coal  confiscation.  Car  shortage 
increases.  The  late  heavy  storm  tied  them 
up  so  that  I'oal  nearjy  ga\-e  out.  Antlira- 
4-ite    not    so    pl4>niiful. 

Bituminous — The  situation  turns  largely 
on  the  car  supply,  as  affected  by  the  big 
storm.  The  cars  were  scarce  at  the  outset 
and  then  there  oame  .a  storm  with  all  the 
possit>le  adverse  conditions,  snow,  wind 
and  cold.  No  wonder  that  the  trains  stood 
Still.  T^ere  has  been  a  much  better  state 
of  things  since,  but  the  time  lost  was  so 
great  and  the  lead '  over  a  coal  famine  so 
small  that  some  localities  had  to  cut  down 
consumption  in  every  possible  way  Cen- 
tral and  northern  New  York  sufTereil  most 
fiide  roads  did  not  run  even  passenger 
trains  for  days. 


It  IB  not  exported  thai  the  hltuminouH 
Hhortage  can  be  made  up  till  the  cold 
Weather  and  the  snow  are  gone.  Few  con- 
MUriiers  have  any  surplus  and  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  only  two  or  three  days'  supply  often. 
If  there  Is  no  more  extreme  weather  It  1h 
likely  that  the  city  will  pull  through  In 
Nome  way,  but  all  shippers  are  looking 
after  the  coal  on  hand  and  favoring  as 
rimch   as    they   can    those   who   are   out. 

At  the  same  time  It  is  reported  that 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  coal,  hard  as 
well  a8  soft,  in  cars,  waiting  for  the  roadfl 
to  move  It,  Though  the  snow  is  down  a 
trllle  and  the  weather  Is  again  only  moder- 
ately cold,  the  roads  themselves  are  In  a 
sort  of  panic.  Inking  often  all  the  coal 
that  a  Rhlpfier  gels.  Some  of  the  most 
HUC^ej«ful  jobbers  in  the  city  are  quite 
discouraged  over  the  situation  The  latest 
report  Is  that  at  least  some  of  them  have 
arrived  at  an  understanding  with  the 
roads,  so  that  only  a  part  of  a  shipment 
will  be  takea 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  roadn 
are  very  short  of  fuel,  while  others  clAim 
that  a  sort  of  conspiracy  exists  among  the 
operators  to  mismanage  things  In  orrler  to 
give  the  government  handling  a  black  eye. 
Many  opinions  are  heard  to  the  effect  that 
the  roads  will  never  return  to  normal  ef- 
ficiency till  private  ownership  Is  resumed. 
Buffalo  has  a  special  shippers'  committee 
that  looks  after  local  car  movements  and 
it   is   doing   gDod   work 

Coal  prices  are  not  steady.  Most  ship- 
pers are  sticking  to  the  government  prices, 
but  there  are  others  ready  to  ask  mort  if 
a  consumer  is  found  to  be  in  straits.  The 
regulation  prices  are  of  course  the  onl.v 
legitimate  ones,  $4.70  for  Allegheny  Valley 
sizes,  $4  50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump 
and  three-quarter,  $4.25  for  all  mine-run 
and  slack.  $1.60  for  Pennsylvania  smoke- 
less. $4.70  for  smithing,  all  per  net  ton. 
fob    Buffalo. 

Anthracite— The  supply  has  been  cut 
down  of  late,  mostly  on  account  of  the 
slow  moving  of  cars.  Reports  from  the 
mining  districts  state  that  all  available 
track  room  Is  filled  with  loaded  cars  and 
with  the  locomotives  knocked  out  by  fhr- 
weather  The  wenther  has  now  beromo 
much  milder  and  the  supply  ought  tp  run 
up  fast.  The  consumers  are  much  better 
supplied  than  those  In  the  bituminous  spc- 
tlon.  and  it  is  expected  that  the  sin'pKus 
will  last  till  the  cold  weather  Is  mostly 
gone. 

The  Canadian  supply  is  not  as  good  as 
ours,  but  it  is  not  bad,  and  Is  not  likely  to 
be  any  WT>rse  than  at  present,  supposirur 
that  there  are  no  more  such  sfDrms  as  the 
one  of  Jan.  23.  Tn  fact  this  aeotinn  has 
seldom  had  a  worse  one,  for  snow^  cold 
and  wiivl  all  came  in  together  Shippers 
say  that  as  soon  as  the  sunny  days  begin 
to  arrive  the  demand  Is  sure  to  drop  off. 
Still  the  consumption  is  atjout  tivlce  that 
of  such  a  winter  as  the  last 

Some  independent  Coal  Is  still  selling  and 
the  premium  is  Increasfpg  but  U  has  not 
been  of  much  ainount  since  the  lakes  are 
closed.  No  report  has  been  received  from 
the  Upper  Lakes,  hut  the  supply  was  so 
much  above  the  average  that  it  ought  to 
be  sufficient.  With  an  ordinary  winter 
there  would  have  been  a  large  amount 
left  over.  All  standard  prices  remain  as 
before. 


TORONTO 

Market  active — Snrticient  anthracite  on 
bond  for  present  demand  hut  l>ituminous 
scarce.  Shipments  delayed  by  traffio  con- 
g«'stlon  at  the  border.  S£rlo08  shortage 
feared. 

There  has  been  an  active  demand  for 
both  artfhracite  and  bituminous,  owing  to 
(he  continued  cold  weather,  but  so  far 
there  has  been  little  or  no  hardship  on 
account  of  shortage,  as  this  winter  the 
public  have  been  better  prepared  for  cold 
snaps    than    in    previous    seasons. 

There  is  enough  hard  coal  on  hand  for 
liresent  requirements,  but  bitum5nou.<>  is 
scarce  and  shipments  are  arriving  slowly. 
Many  coneignments  being  delayed  by 
freight  congestion  at  the  border,  l^nless 
<he  situation  is  speedily  relieved  the  .short- 
age threatens  to  become  serious.  Prices 
for  soft  coal  are  somewhat  fluctuating  with 
a   decidedly  upward   tendency. 

Quotations  for  short  tons  are  as  follows: 

Retail — 
Anthracite  egg.  stove,  nut,  and  grate. $12.75 

Pea     11.25 

Bituminous    steam 10  no 

Slack      9  00 

Domestic     lump 10.00 

1  'aiinel     12.50 

Wholesale,   fob.   cars  at   destltiation— 

Three-quarter   lump 6  75 

Slack     ,;  nn 
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Unless  this  citv  receives  more  coal  from 
the  United  States,  there  is  a  DossibiUty  ot  a 
decrease  in  production,  esiiecially  in  largre 
manufacturing  plants. 


Middle    West 


: 


M1I1-W1■;^*T    KKVIEW 


If  the  reports  brouclit  in  from  'he  coun- 
try are  to  be  believ.-.l.  the  Miiblle  «  est  is 
faVinc  a  very  serious  sil.i..lioTl.  inui.iis 
and  Indiana  mines  are  senonsly  liandi- 
<Bi.ned  on  a.eount  of  the  ear  shortaiie.  and. 
added  to  this,  is  the  fact  that  sliipn.ents 
are   delayed   in  transit. 

Retail  dealers  complain  that  coal  shipped 
them  as  far  back  as  December  is  still  in 
transit,  and  that  the  railroads  are  olten 
unable  to  grlve  any  record  of  the  shipments 
in  nuestion.  Kven  before  this  situation  de- 
veloped there  was  a  coal  shonage  practi- 
cally everywhere  in  the  Middle  West,  except 
Chicago,  so  it  can  be  readily  deurmined 
just  how  serious  is  the  present  state  ol 
alTairs.  The  retail  trade  is  up  against  it 
as  well  as  the  steam  users. 

The  bigger  factories  seem  to  be  suftering 
more  than  the  smaller  ones.  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  average  purchas- 
ing agent  for  a  large  manufacturing  con- 
cern is  inclined  to  believe  himself  infallible, 
while  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  smaller 
concerns  are  a  little  more  humble  and  in- 
clined to  take  advice.  

The  question  of  car  supply,  from  early 
reports,  is  still  far  from  satisfactory.  Indi- 
ana has  suffered  more  than  Illinois  so  far 
this  week,  but  whether  or  not  this  will 
hold  true  for  the  balance  of  the  week  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  In  Illinois  the  supply  on 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Q"'"^':  i^,^.^^'?: 
nears  to  be  as  good  as  any.  The  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
R.R  and  others  are  not  so  fprtunate. 
Illinois  miners  will  probably  receive  a  60 
to  70  per  cent  car  supply  this  week,  while 
Indiana  will   run   even   lo\ver.  .„„„:»„,.„ 

Nearly  all  the  mines  in  this  territory, 
except  a  few  in  Franklin  County,  are  now 
booking  orders  at  the  Government  prices. 
The  market  is  in  a  good  vigorous  condition, 

CHICAGO 

Dealers  and  steam  plants  in  this  cit.v  liave 
not  as  ranch  coal  on   liand  as  was  thought. 

\  week  ago  that  it  was  hard  to  sell 
coal  here  and  a  number  of  shippers  were 
called  upon  to  divert  coal  already  rolling 
towards  Chicago.  Now  the  situation  has 
changed  and  consumers  are  calling  tor 
more    shipments.  . 

There  is  a  great  demand  at  this  writing 
for  all  g-ades  of  Eastern  coal — particularly 
gas  and  byproduct  coal.  Shipments  are 
moving  so  slowly  from  the  East,  and  the 
car  shortage  is  so  serious  in  West  \  irginia 
and  eastern  Kentucky  that  a  number  of 
gas  plants,  as  well  as  malleable  foundries. 
are  in  bad  shape — such  bad  shape  that 
some  will  have  to  close  down  if  assistance 
is  not  forthcoming  soon. 

ILLINOIS 

Southern  Illinois — 

Franklin,  Saline  and  ^^  illiamaon  Counties,  etc. 

Fob.         Chicago 
Per  Ton      Rate  to 

Prepared  8i.e» J2  55  $1   32 

Mino-run |  "  55 

Central  Illinois — 
PprinitcM  District: 

Mine-run    \  35  32 

Scrccninics 2  OS  '    ^^ 

Northern  IlUnois— 

Prcpnrcdsi«« J3  25  $     24 

Mnc-ran   ■■  \  00  \\\ 

ScrccniniES *  '■>  '" 

Indiana 

Clinton  Fourth  Vein  District —  .,   „ 

Prepare.!  siaca J2  55  $     27 

Min-nm   2  35  27 

Screenings 2. US  \il 

Braiil  Block— 

Prepared  siicB »3  60  $     27 

Mini-nin 3  30  .27 

Screenings .•        * "»  '■" 

Knoi  (nunty.  Fifth  \em  District- 

l-repsre.!  siiM *\\\  »     " 

Minc-nin J  35  11/ 

Screeninc* 2.0S  1.37 

West  Virginia 

NewPiverandPoeahonta*— 

Prep»r..l«.« J2  *0  $2  60 

Mi-.-n.n    2.35  2   60 

f?^r«lsi.c  »275to»3.00  J2  60 


ST.  LOUIS 

The  car  shnrtage  is  appallinK.  nilroads 
takine  all  coal.  Movement  of  euuipment 
nnnsuallv  slow.  Kcmand  everywhere  for 
all  Krades  and  sizes  far  e.xceeds  supply. 
Weatlicr    seasonable. 

I>ooal  conditions  in  St.  Louis  are  In  good 
shape,  but  the  demand  for  both  steam  and 
domestic  far  exceeds  the  supply  m  Mt. 
Olive  and  Standard.  There  is  a  light 
tonnage  of  Carterville  coming  in — so  light 
that  it  is  not  a  factor  in  the  local  situation. 

In  the  Standard  field  the  trunk-line  car- 
riers have  prominently  displayed  the  same 
old  incompetent  management.  No  storage 
fuel  is  ahead  and  there  remains  failure  to 
move  either  loads  or  empties.  A  few  days 
in  this  week  every  trunk  line  \\  est  of  bt. 
Louis  was  embargoed  by  the  delivery  lines 
East  of  the  river.  This  helps  St.  Louis  o- 
callv.  but  the  outside  territory  is  actually 
suffering  for  fuel.  Two  days  a  week  is 
good  working  time  now  on  account  of  car 
supply.  On  the  short  coal  roads  three  and 
four  "days  has  been  the  rule.  The  same 
condition   governs   in  the   Mt.   Olive   held. 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  among  the 
miners  over  the  fizzled-out  Ilailroad  Ad- 
ministration     for     the     shortage     of     cars 

In  these  fields  there  is  no  promise  ol 
better  conditions  in  the  immediate  future 
If  severe  weather  continues  the  situation 
will  actually  be  acute.  .„.,,. 

In  the  Carterville  field  of  Williamson 
and  Franklin  Counties  the  car  shortage  is 
serious.  From  Jan.  21  to  Jan.  30  not  one 
car  of  domestic  coal  was  listed  as  being 
loaded  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  lines  with  a 
total  of  about   25   mines.         ,       ^    .  ,   ,.„ 

The  car  supply  was  for  about  two  days 
a  week  and  the  railroad  took  all  of  the 
coal  Industries  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
R.R.  are  in  a  sorry  plight,  for  there  are 
no  rates  from  other  mines  to  a  big  Mis- 
souri Pacific  territory.  This  has  caused  a 
growing  shortage  of  dissatisfied  men  at 
many  places.  The  Chicago  Burlington  & 
Quincv    is    supplying    the    most    equipment 


Steam  Coal 

YouRhioEhpny.  screened 2  00 

YciucliiciKlieny,  pile  run 6  75 

Youjiliio^heiiy.  screenings 5   75 

^itt^l>u^Kll.  sr-reened 6  75 

PiltshurKli.  pile  run 6,50 

ritf ?l>urgh,  screenings 5  50 

Hocking,  s'.Teened i   ?n 

Hocking,  pile  run "  50 

llockiiif:.  screenings '    50 

West  \'irginia,  splint  screened '    50 

West  N'irginia,  pile  run '50 

West  \'irginia,  screenings 5   50 

Kentucky,  screened ,-. 7  77 

Kentucky,  pile  run 7   55 

Kentucky,  screenings 5  75 

Pocahontas,  mine  run *   '5 

Pocahontas,  screened 1    7c 

Pocahontas,  screenings ^-75 

Smithing    '-'^ 

Kanawha  Gas sold  up 

Bunker  Coal  for  Steamers  and  Tugs 

Pittsburgli.  lump ^25 

Pittsburgh,  pile  run 6  "U 

YouKhinghcny,  lump 6  50 

Youghiogheny,  pile  run 6 .  Z5 


CONNKLLSVILLE 

Uiiergent  practices  as  to  billing  contract 
coke  within  Government  limits.  Production 
rate  steady,  limited  by  car  supplies. 

The  matter  of  billing  coke  at  the  Gov- 
ernment price  limit  when  the  shipment 
is  made  against  a  contract  calling  tor  a 
higher  price,  referred  to  in  last  report,  has 
become  a  very  live  matter  in  the  coke 
trade  A  number  of  coke  producers  made 
readjustments  with  their  customers  as  soon 
as  thev  became  convinced  that  the  regula- 
tions do  not  permit  of  billings  at  above  the 
Government  limits  and  have  since  billed 
at  the  limits  when  the  contracts  as  written 
called      for     higher     prices.        Others,     and 


'^"iif&ull^iS^f^Tthe  prices  charged     'y;^^^^^^r:^^:^^q,Jj\^^:^.J^^^ 


\\v  thp   Franklin   County   Association   mem-      tina  •^^j^.n..^-^,  «.».v.  "--  ''"^r  '"i,  w    »   *k«  miK 
birs    is    being    arranged    for_  through    the     .apparently  as  much  perturbed _ at  the  pub; 


Attornev-General's  office  at  Washington  for 
alleged  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  and 
Fuel    .Administration    rules.  . 

A  little  anthracite  still  moves  in.  with 
no  smokeless  and  nothing  from  the  Arkan- 
sas fields.  Coke  is  in  fair  demand  through- 
out the  country  sections  and  is  apparently 
growing  in  demand  in  St.  Louis  proper. 
Prices  same  as  last  week  on  wholesale. 

The  retail  prices  on  coal  delivered  f.o.b. 
sidewalk    are : 

Carterville  lump  egg  and  nut.  .J6.20 
Mt.   Olive         "  »J0 

Standard         "  0.45 

jnL-WAVKEE 

Shortage  of  soft  coal  beginninK  to  cause 
inconvenience.  Hard  coal  in  good  supply, 
however.  Prices  unchanged,  except  on  Il- 
linois coal,  which  is  selliiiB  from  35c.  up  to 
meet    miners'    recent    advance. 

The  coal  situation  at  Milwaukee  is  as- 
suming a  serious  phase,  because  of  a 
shortage  of  soft  coal,  and  dealers  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  meet  contracts  and  at  the 
same  time  supply  the  transient  trade.  All 
soft  coal  is  practically  sold  up.  the  stocks 
in  evidence  on  the  docks  being  held  to  pro- 
tect contract  obligations. 

Under  the  circumstances  dealers  are 
forced  to  depend  upon  rail  consignment.s 
for  relief  With  embargoes  at  Chicago  and 
in  the  East  because  of  congested  tracks 
the  outlook  in  this  direction  is  not  promis- 
ing In  some  instances  coal  en  route  to 
Jlllwaukee  has  been  confiscated  by  rail- 
roads for  their  own  use.      ,     ^  .^  , 

Fortunately  hard  coal  is  in  better  supply 
than  It  has  been  in  several  years.  Prices 
continue  unchanged,  but  an  advance  on 
future  rail  supplies  is  looked  for.  Illinois 
coal  demands  a  pr.'mium  of  Z^c  p.r  ton 
since  the  recent  advance  in  mimrs    wages. 

.\nthrar.ito 

Chestnut »j?  20 

Stove 

Egg 

Pea   

Buckwheat 


this  coiirse,  and  are  greatly  P.ei'urbed.   but 
^irentlv   £._   -- 

the    facts   as    at 


the    existence 


12  60 
12  40 
11.20 
9.75 


Bituminous 

West  Virginia,  splint  screened J  JJ 

Hi-Hent          5  ;V 

Hocking,  screened      1  L, 

Pittsburgh,  screened '  ': 

Pocahontas  mine-nin 1 1   nn 

I'wnhnntns,  screened a  Xa 

Cheerful  Chunks ■ J  J^ 

.-imithing   ,2  Qo 

Cannel 


ication    of 
of  the  facts.  .     ^.    , 

An  important  circumstance  is  that  coti- 
sumers  of  coke  have  shown  little  di.sposi- 
tion  to  raise  the  issue  as  to  the  invoice 
price  of  coke,  and  perhaps  the  coke  pro- 
ducers involved  had  hastily  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  point  would  not  be 
raised  at  any  time.  As  coke  is  scarce,  and 
to  start  a  controversy  might  result  in  ship- 
ments being  shut  off.  as  no  allocating  is 
being  done  bv  the  Government,  the  buyers 
may  simplv  be  biding  their  time,  as  claims 
for  readjustment  could  probably  be  made 
iust  as  well  at  some  later  time. 

There  is  practically  no  free  coke  coming 
into  the  open  market,  at  least  at  the  Gov- 
ernment limits.  Occasionally  an  operator 
offers  coke  at  a  higher  price,  in  disregard 
of  the  regulations.  For  several  weeks  it 
has  been  the  belief  in  some  quarters  that 
much  business  of  that  description  has  been 
done,  although  somewhat  quietly. 

Production  is  limited  by  car  supplies  to 
nppro.ximatelv  the  average  obtaining  In 
November  and  December,  while  the  de- 
mand is  much  greater,  and  that  Is  true 
despite  the  fact  that  the  byproduct  ovens 
are  producing  more  and  more  freely, 
though  few  have  thus  far  attained  anything 
like  capacity  operation. 

The  market  remains  quotable  at  Govern- 
ment limits.  $6  for  furnace.  $7  for  foundry 
and  $7.3n  for  crushed,  over  3-in..  per  net 
ton    at   ovens.  j      ,1         ._    .i,_ 

The  Courier  reports  production  In  the 
Connellsville  and  Lower  Connellsville 
region  in  the  week  ended  Jan.  24  at  239.606 
tons,   a   decrease  of   1,884   tons. 

BUFFALO 

The  situation  is  not  much  changed,  the 
demand  from  the  furnaces  being  rather 
moderate  The  fact  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
hard  to  get  back  to  normal  production. 
Reports  from  the  local  district  complain 
that  the  ore  moves  out  slowly.  The  car 
situation  may  be  to  blame  for  some  of 
this  but  there  are  also  others  -which  tend 
to  hold  up  the  production  of  the  local  fur- 
naces. It  appears  that  the  furn.aees  are 
doing  pretty  well  now.  One  company  re- 
ports this  week  that  it  is  now  running 
strong,  as  though  it  had  not  been  till  now. 
Incidentally  this  furnace  is  still  using  bee- 
hive coke,  but  the  management  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  byproduct  plants  will 
soon  make  an  end  of  the  wasteful  methods 
of  the  system.  Loral  coke  prices  continue 
at  J9C0'for  72-hour  Connellsville  foundry. 
$8  SO  for  48-hour  furnace,  and  $7  for  ort 
grades,  with  domestic  sizes  ?8  per  net  ton. 
lob.  Buffalo. 
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If  We  Cannot  Be  Just,  Let  Us  Be  At  Least  Prudent 


By  R.  Dawsok  Hall 


UBLIC  opinion  regarding  Govern- 
ment ownership  has  travelled  in  the 
last  year  or  so  from  the  aggressive  to 
the  defensive.  When  in  the  war, 
Government  management  of  public 
utilities  was  advocated,  it  was  urged 
on  us  because  private  ownership  was  believed  to  be 
wasteful  and  inefficient.  It  was  stated  that  the  rail- 
roads would  be  able  to  eliminate  duplication  of  serv- 
ice, would  be  conducted  with  a  broad  view  of  public 
needs,  and  that  the  nation  would  be  able  to  save 
money  where  the  rail- 
roads were  wasting  it. 
Now  we  are  told  pathet- 
ically that  —  how  the 
viewpoint  has  changed! 
— federal  does  not  com- 
pare unfavorably  with 
private  management, 
which  also  is  not  so 
wonderfully  frugal  in  its 
operation. 

During  the  war  we 
were  assured  by  the  so- 
cializers  that  with  the 
Government  in  charge 
therewouldbe  no  strikes. 
Now  the  tune  changes 
and  we  are  coaxed  to  an 

uncertain  comfort  by  the  reflection  that  there  would 
have  been  at  least  as  many  disputes  between  capital 
and  labor  had  private  corporations  held  the  reins. 
Before  Government  took  hold  we  were  informed  that 
there  would  be,  after  the  first  few  months,  no 
inadequacies  in  service.  Now  we  are  only  asked  to 
believe  that  the  railroads,  if  they  are  again  placed 
under  private  control,  will  be  just  as  unequal  as  the 
Government  to  meeting  public  requirements. 

Freight  rates,  as  established,  have  been  such  as  to 
discourage    the     purchase    of    absolutely    necessary 


equipment.  Thus  they  have  made  every  period  of 
national  prosperity  a  moment  of  peril,  lest  trans- 
portation fail  at  a  crucial  juncture.  They  have  caused 
industry  of  all  kinds  to  run  part  time  and  they  are 
to  be  blamed  for  the  high  prices  which  an  undue 
constriction    of  the   market    inevitably  causes.     For 

this  reason,   surely,  it 
^^  ^/^        would    be    the    better 

4^^  l<«OTPc4»       ^'^"  *°  ^"^  "^  freight 

J  ."  r!^  i\  /       rates    high    enough  to 

make  prosperity  abso- 
lutely sure  and  bring 
them  down  if  it  is  found  that 
a  mistake  has  been  made.  In 
fact,  seeing  that  the  railroads 
have  had  short  commons  for 
many  years,  why  not  let  them 
have,  even  for  a  year,  some  of 
the  prosperity  which  the  lux- 
ury industries  have  enjoyed 
unchecked  from  time  imme- 
morial? A  year  in  the  sun 
for  them  with  the  makers  of 
non-essentials  would  seem 
not  an  over-liberal  measure 
of  generosity. 


iMPovERisHEU  Steed   ( to  Oveifed  Driver) 
.,   >  oil   must   al.'^o  feod   me.*' 


If  you  would  ride 


If  the  public  must  control 
their  profits,  let  them  be 
restricted  to  dividends,  far 
below  those  earned  and  permitted  to  the  automotive 
industries,  and  be  required  to  spend  the  excess  in 
suitable  reconstructive  work  and  in  the  purchase  of 
much-needed  equipment.  If  we  do  not  like  the  rail- 
roads, if  we  must  treat  them  as  pariahs  to  work  for  us 
with  a  minimum  of  personal  well  being,  let  us  at  least 
give  them  a  chance  to  become  competent  servants  of 
the  public  instead  of  the  weak,  unstable  creatures  they 
now  are.  The  Cummins  bill  is  no  solution  of  the  rail- 
road problem.  The  difficult  question  will  be  with  us 
again  and  again  till  justice  is  done,  for  in  the  long 
run  the  public  pays  for  its  injustices  and  pays  dearly 
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mf  IDEAS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


PRACTICAL  SCHEMES  THAT  MAKE  THE  DAYS  WORK  EASIER 


An  Electric  Motor  and  Gasoline  Engine 
Driven  Fire  Pump 

It  is  always  desirable  to  have  two  independent 
sources  of  power  for  a  fire  pump  so  as  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  its  being  put  out  of  commission  when  a  fire 
occurs.  In  some  states,  a  double  drive  is  required  by  the 
Underwriter's  regulations.  The  usual  form  of  drive  is 
a  steam  engine  and  electric  motor,  though  where  there 
are  two  separate  sources  of  current,  two  electric  motors 
are  frequently  used.  Sometimes  neither  steam  nor  a 
second  source  of  current  is  available,  and  in  that  case  a 
pump  can  be  coupled  up  to  a  gasoline  engine  which  may 
constitute  the  independent  source  of  power.  As  an 
illustration,  a  pump  of  1500  gal.  per  min.  capacity  can 
be  driven  by  a  suitable  150  lb.,  alternating-current 
motor  and  a  140  hp.  gasoline  engine  of  some  convenient 
type  and  make. 

For  use  in  the  mines  where  fires  are  liable  to  start, 
no  matter  what  precaution  has  been  taken,  resulting 
perhaps  in  a  great  loss.  The  combination  of  an  electric 
•notor  and  gasoline-engine  driven  fire  pump  might  prove 
highly  serviceable. 


A  Trackman's  Rule 

J.  H.  RiTTER 
Belington.  \V.   Va. 

The  advantages  of  certain  mechanical  devices  such 
as  the  slide  rule  for  engineering  computations  is  well 
recognized.  There  are,  however,  certain  calculations 
thai  cannot  be  made  with  facility  on  this  instrument. 
In  order  to  perform  with  ease  and  accuracy  the  calcu- 
lations necessary  for  the  laying  of  switches  and  other 
track  work  in  and  about  the  mines,  J.  H.  Ritter  of 
Belington,  W.  Va.,  has  devised  the  trackman's  rule 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

This  consists  of  two  arms,  hinged  together  at  one 
end  and  bearing  exactly  similar  divisions,  together  with 
a  protractor  attached  to  one  of  the  arms  with  its  center 
at  the  hinge,  and  a  rule  standing  at  right  angles  to  this 
same  arm  and  sliding  upon  it.  Both  arms  and  the  slid- 
ing cross-  piece  are  graduated  in  divisions  representing 
feet  to  some  convenient  scale.  The  sliding  arm  in  its 
attachment  to  the  scale  upon  which  it  travels  (which 
scale  is  known  as  the  fixed  radius  rod)  is  provided  with 
a  window  carrying  a  black  crosshair  and  a  red  cross- 
hair 0.5  division  from  it. 

Now  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  find  the  lead  of  a 
switch  on  a  curve  of  63  ft.  radius.  Set  the  sliding  arm 
'^black  cro.sshair)  on  the  63  ft.  division  of  the  fixed 
ladius  rod;  move  the  swinging  radius  rod  until  the 
same  division  (63)  just  touches  the  edge  of  the  sliding 
arm.  As  may  be  .«ecn  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
this  will  be  at  division  21.  This  shows  that  the  lead 
from  point  of  frog  to  point  of  switch  should  be  just 
21  ft. 


The  frog  number,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  switch  lead 
divided  by  twice  the  track  gage.  In  this  case,  assum- 
ing that  the  gage  is  42  in.,  the  frog  number  will  be 

2X3.5       ^' 

showing  that  a  No.  3  frog  is  required. 

In  addition  to  calculating  trackwork,  latitudes  and 
departures,  sines  and  cosines  "may  be  found  with  this 
instrument  for  angles  within  the  limits  of  the  sliding 
arm.  The  distance  centre  to  centre  of  rooms  not  at 
right  angles  to  the  heading  may  also  be  found, 

/-ffei^  Crosshair 


FIXED   RADIUS    ROD 


TRACKMAN'S   RULE   BEING  USED  FOR   COMPUTATION 

The  employment  of  some  easy,  rapid  and  accurate 
means  of  making  track  calculations  will  go  far  toward 
securing  properly  constructed  tracks.  These  in  turn 
go  far  toward  insuring  satisfactory  operation  and  serv- 
ice from  transportation  equipment.  As  all  mining  men 
know  bad  track  is  responsible  for  more  wrecks  than 
any  other  one  cause.  It  takes  a  skilful  driver  or  motor- 
man  to  haul  coal  safely  over  improperly  proportioned 
or  improperly  laid  frogs  and  switches  while  the  veriest 
tyro  can  safely  haul  it  over  track  that  is  designed  and 
constructed  correctly. 


Bringing  Out  Over-Exposed  Blueprints* 

S.  F.  Gibson 

St.   Louis,   .\lo. 

When  blueprints  have  been  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  printing  frame  for  such  a  long  time  that  they  are 
over-exposed,  they  may  be  restored  almost  to  their 
ncrmal  color  by  adding  about  one-teaspoonful  of  hydro- 
gen-peroxide solution  to  each  (luart  of  the  water  in 
which 'they  are  washed. 

The  procedure  is  to  first  wash  the  prints  in  clear 
running  water,  until  all  the  blue  liquid  which  results 
has  been  washed  away.  The  prints  then  are  soaked 
in  the  peroxide  solution  until  the  proper  color  appears. 
After  this,  the  prints  are  again  washed  thoroughly  in 
clear  water.  A  print  which  has  had  the  correct  ex- 
posure or  one  which  has  been  under-exposed,  will  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  process. 

•Copyrlsht     All  rights  re.xervcU. 
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Guard  liailings 
By  G.  E.  Dougherty 

I'lkcvilU-.   K.\. 

Permanent  guards  around  stationary  machinery  are 
frequently  the  cause  of  the  machine  being  left 
unguarded  because  of  the  guards  being  taken  down 
and  not  promptly  replaced.  To  overcome  this  danger 
and  the  inconvenience  in  making  repairs  a  removable 
guard  is  more  satisfactory. 

An  adequate  guard  can  be  built  by  any  one  with  a 


a 


\j^ 


y/a  f^pe ibr Ouarcis 


a 


'Sheef  Iron  or  Scneen 
hungf  over  Railing 


I  2  PipeinF/oor 


RAILINGS  IN'  PL^\CK 

set  of  pipe  tools,  by  placing  holes  in  the  floor  around 
the  machinery  to  be  protected  and  placing  short 
lengths  of  pipe  in  them  flush  with  the  floor.  The  pipe 
in  the  floor  should  be  made  just  enough  larger  than 
the  pipe  used  in  making  the  guard  or  fencing  so  that 
the  latter  will  fit  snugly  but  may  be  lifted  easily  out 
when  desired.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows  how  the 
guard  is  held  in  place. 


Safety  Device  for  Emery  \^Tieel 


£q/f  wor/rm^  I'r?  S/a^ 
in  ai^'usiab/e  Shee^. 


\'i.-Max.Pxsfh'on 
\\   ibr  Pnrfech'on 


~Emerv 
Wfjee/ 


As  emery  wheels  have  a  tendency  at  times  to  break 
and  fly  to  pieces  the  master  mechanic  of  the  Burnside 
Colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  has  designed  a  special  adjust- 
able shield  to  cover  such  wheels. 

This  shield  consists  of  two  iron  brackets  bolted  to 
the  frame  under  the  wheel  and  passing  around  to  the 
top.  These  two  brackets  are  connected  with  a  piece 
of  sheet  iron  bolted  rigidly  to  them.  Another  piece 
of  sheet  iron  goes  over  the  top  of  the  first  piece  and 


is  provided  with  two  slots  through  which  are  placed 
bolts.  The  slots  allow  this  piece  of  iron  to  be  adjusted 
over  the  emery  wheel  to  any  desired  point.  When  in 
the  proper  position  the  bolts  are  tightened  and  the 
sheet  iron  stays  in  place  giving  full  protection. 

The  only  part  of  the  emery  wheel  then  exposed  is 
that  portion  that  the  operator  is  actually  using.  The 
accompanying  drawing  shows  the  idea  in  detail. 


Electric  l)ri\e  for  Breaker  Machinery 

The  St.  Clair  Coal  Co.  at  St.  Clair,  Pa.,  has  done  away 
with  the  Corliss  engine  driving  the  breaker  machinery 
and  substituted  an  electric  drive.  It  now  employs  a 
600-hp.,  2,200-volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle  General  Electric 
alternating-current  motor. 

The  one  unusual  feature  about  this  installation  is 
that  the  old  crank  disk  of  the  corliss  engine  has  been 
utilized  for  one-half  of  the  clutch  between  the  end  of 
the  chain  drive  and  the  bull  wheel.  From  the  motor 
to  the  bull  wheel  the  drive  is  by  means  of  a  Link  Belt 
silent  chain. 

The  company  has  been  using  steam  drive,  but  after 
the  change  from  steam  to  electric  it  was  able  to 
abandon  its  boiler  plant,  which  was  out  of  date  and 
inefficient,  and  purchase  its  power  from  a  central  station 
located  at  Pottsville,  Pa.  As  the  current  furnished  is 
2200  volts  it  is  not  necessary  to  install  a  sub-station. 

Electric  drives  appeal  both  to  the  designer  of  mining 
machinery  and  to  the  engineer  responsible  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  mechanical  equipment.  The  absence  of  long  drive 
shafts  and  belting  simplifies  the  design  of  breakers  and 
also  largely  does  away  with  many  troubles  incident  to 
such  devices.  Group  electric  drives  are  advocated  by 
some  engineers  rather  than  the  use  of  individual  motors 
for  each  piece  of  equipment;  for  example,  one  motor  for 
a  group  of  jigs 


Guard  for  Circular  Saw 

By  G.  E.  Dougherty 

PikcviUe.  K.V. 

Adequate  guards  for  dangerous  machinery  are  often 
a  hindrance  to  ease  in  operation  or  to  working  about 
the  guarded  machine. 

A  fairly  satisfactory  home-made  guard  for  a  circular 


GENER.\L  VIEW   OF   THE   SAW   GU.\RL) 

saw  is  being  used  in  the  car  shop  of  the  Blue  Beaver 
Coal  Co.  of  Prestonburg,  Ky. 

This  is  composed  of  a  \  in.  iron  rod  so  bent  as  to 
cover  the  saw  a  few  inches  above  it.  This  guard  is 
bolted  to  the  saw  stand.  The  arrangement  can  be  so 
set  as  to  allow  any  piece  of  timber  to  pass  under 
the  guard.    The  sketch  explains  the  arrangement. 
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Granby  Consolidated  Company's  Colliery. 

Cassidy^  B.  C. 


By  R.  R.  Wilson 

Cassidy,  B.  C. 


THE  Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting  & 
Power  Co.  has  been  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
organizations  op>erating  in  Canada.  This  com- 
pany has  developed  the  two  largest  copper  smelters  and 
the  second  largest  copper  mine  in  the  British  Empire 
and  has  now  provided  the 
province  of  British  Colum- 
bia with  its  first  modern 
byproduct  coking  plant  and 
a  coal  mine  that  represents 
the  last  word  in  what  has 
been  called  the  industrial 
betterment  movement. 

The  colliery  is  situated 
at  Cassidy,  about  8  mile.^ 
south  of  Nanaimo  on  Van- 
couver Island.  It  was  ac- 
quired and  opened  mainly  to  insure  a  supply  of  coke  for 
the  copper  smelter  at  Anyox.  At  this  point  a  bed  of  coal 
about  10  ft.  in  thickness  outcrops  in  the  bed  of  the 
Nanaimo  River,  the  seam  being  known  as  the  Upper 
Douglas  from  which  the  first  coal  was  mined  on  Van- 
couver Island  in  1852  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. 

Following  the  satisfactory  prospecting  of  the  area  by 
diamond  drilling,  a  saw  mill  was  erected  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  20,000  ft.  of  lumber  per  day  and  as  the 
timber  was  felled  on  the  townsite  it  was  cut  into  lum- 
ber and  utilized  in  the  construction  of  various  buildings 
or  stored  for  use  in  connection  with  mining  operations 
at  some  later  date.  Timber  suitable  for  use  under- 
ground was  stored  until  required. 

The  townsite  having  been  cleared,  a  start  was  made 
in  opening  the  mine  and  the  first  coal  was  hoisted  from 
the  main  slope  in  June,  1918.  This  slope  was  sunk 
through  gravel  and  quicksand,  necessitating  the  use  of 
tongued  and  grooved  spiling.  A  railroad  spur  was  then 
constructed  for  ,'  mile  connecting  with  the  Esquimalt  & 
Nanaimo  Ry.,  and  a  temporary  loading  plant  installed 
so  that  coal  could  be  shipped  as  development  work  prog- 
ressed and  until  the  permanent  tipple  and  washery 
could  be  constructed. 


This  colliery  was  developed  to  furnish  coal 
to  the  byproduct  coke  plant  at  Anyox.  Town 
and  plant  have  been  designed  and  built  with 
great  care,  strict  attention  being  paid  to  funda- 
mental idea  that  the  plant  should  be  modern 
and  efficient, and  the  town  a  good  place  to  live 
in.    Both  these  objects  have  been  accomplished. 


for  a  residential  section,  a  mine  and  plant  section  as 
well  as  details  of  streets,  water  works,  sewerage  and 
electric  lighting  systems,  recreation  ground,  flower 
gardens,  and  sites  for  various  buildings  in  order  to  meet 
as  fully  as  possible  the  requirements  of  the  industry  and 

its  community  of  employees. 
As  has  been  said  the  col- 
liei-y  is  situated  about  8 
miles  south  of  Nanaimo.  A 
more  beautiful  industrial 
townsite  could  hardly  be 
found  anywhere.  The  area 
set  apart  for  a  residence 
district  comprises  about  80 
acres  of  bench  land  over- 
looking the  Nanaimo  River 
to  the  north,  and  Haslam 
Creek  to  the  south.  It  is  sheltered  by  forested  ridges  to 
the  east  and  west  which  are  being  preserved  as  a  park. 
In  the  background  can  be  seen  Mount  Buttle,  Tyee  and 
other  mountains. 

The  townsite  was  carefully  planned  to  present  a  pleas- 
ing appearance.  The  streets  are  boulevarded  and  the 
houses  surrounded  by  fresh  green  lawns  and  flower 
gardens.  Shade  trees  have  been  planted  along  the 
boulevards  on  each  street,  and  the  streets  named  after 
the  particular  tree  planted  on  that  thoroughfare  such  as 
hawthorne,  maple,  etc.  The  town  is  furnished  with  a 
modern  sewerage  disposal  plant  and  also  with  an  up-to- 
date  water  works  .system. 

The  colliery  is  provided  with  one  of  the  finest  athletic 
parks  in  the  country.  There  is  a  baseball  diamond,  foot- 
ball ground,  tennis  courts,  bowling  green  and  a  quarter 
mile  track.  The  athletic  field  is  so  large  that  a  baseball 
and  football  game  can  both  be  played  at  the  same  time 
without  interference  and  the  entire  field  is  as  level  as  a 
billiard  table.  The  hillside  back  of  the  athletic  field 
forms  a  natural  grand  stand,  and  the  company  has  re- 
served this  as  well  as  the  timber  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town  as  a  natural  nark. 

The  school  is  to  be  erected  close  to  the  athletic  field 


This  done  plans  were  prepared  setting  aside  ground     and  playground  equipment  installed  so  that  the  children 
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will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  facili- 
ties provided  for  clean  healthy  sport. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  company's  plans  in  laying 
down  ideal  conditions  under  which  the  men  may  work 
is  the  program  of  entertainment  and  physical  and  men- 
tal relaxation  provided.  A  temporarj'  recreation  hall 
has  been  built  with  gymnasium,  dance  hall,  library,  read- 
ing room,  billiard  and  pool  room,  thus  furnishing  a  suit- 
able place  for  wrestling,  boxing  and  every  other  means 
of  amusement  and  recreation  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
the  men. 

The  town  is  within  a  short  distance  of  bathing 
beaches,  in  a  first-class  game  country  where  pheasants, 
grouse,  deer,  wild  duck  and  other  game  are  plentiful. 


paring  machine,  tables  heated  by  steam  coils  to  keep 
dishes  hot,  large  bake  oven  and  refrigeration  plant. 
Living  accommodation  is  provided  up  stairs  for  the  help. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  waste,  the  scraps  from 
the  mess  house  are  fed  to  pigs.  A  vegetable  garden  will 
furni.'Ui  all  vegetables  for  the  mess  house. 

The  change  house  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Bond,  an  old 
British  campaigner  and  experienced  first-aid  man.  Here 
the  miners  can  turn  in  their  working  clothes,  if  they 
are  wet,  and  have  them  placed  in  the  drying  room  by 
the  attendant  so  that  they  will  be  perfectly  dry  and  com- 
fortable when  they  are  ready  to  go  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  change  house  is  equipped  wih  steel  locLers 
(which  are  heated  with  steam  coils  from  underneath), 
shower  baths  and  large  lavatories.  The 
building  is  clean  and  well  lighted  and  there 
is  not  a  cockroach  to  be  found  anywhere. 
A  modern  temporary  hospital  and  first- 
aid  station  has  been  established  in  one  of 


MAIN    HOISTING   SLOPE— 385   FT.    DEEP  AT 
C'.RAXBY   COLLIERY   NO.   1 


IXTEK.- 

It  is  also  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the 
best  fishing  waters  on  Vancouver  Island. 

The  homes  are  neat  and  commodious,  the 
architecture    varied    and    each    house    is 
equipped  with  every  modem  convenience. 
The  streets  are  lined  with  shade  trees  and  lighted  with 
electric  lights. 

The  rooming  house  for  the  accommodation  of  single 
employees  is  a  gunite  structure  built  in  the  form  of  a 
double  L.  It  contains  about  80  rooms  all  of  which  open 
to  the  outside  veranda  or  balcony.  The  rooms  are  steam 
heated,  electrically  lighted  and  each  is  provided  with 
running  hot  and  cold  water.  The  floor  is  a  patent 
material,  "Raccolith,"  and  the  rooms  can  be  washed  out 
with  a  hose  when  necessary.  On  the  verandas  and  bal- 
conies are  window  boxes  for  flowers.  The  company  sup- 
plies the  furniture  and  bedding  as  a  precaution  to  insure 
cleanliness  and  comfort  of  employees. 

The  mess  house  or  dining  room  is  a  gunite  structure 
and  is  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience.  The 
men  enter  the  building  through  a  lobby  equipped  with 
wash  basins  and  running  hot  and  cold  water  so  that  they 
may  enjoy  a  refreshing  wash,  hang  up  their  hats  and 
then  proceed  through  a  pretty,  vine-covered  pergola  to 
the  dining  hall.  At  the  entrance  to  the  dining  room  a 
drinking  fountain  is  provided  where  a  stream  of  clear 
cold  water  is  constantly  available.  The  dining  hall  is 
bright  and  comfortable,  cool  in  summer  and  steam 
heated  in  winter.  Each  table  accommodates  six  men. 
No  enamel  dishes  are  used. 

The  kitchen  is  equipped  with  every  labor  saving  and 
modem  device — electric  dishwashing  machine,  vegetable 


the  larger  houses  until  the  permanent  hospital  can.  be 
constructed.  This  hospital  is  in  charge  of  a  skilled 
matron  and  trained  nurse. 

Between  the  change  house  and  the  manway  portal 
are  the  powder  house  in  which  the  stock  of  explosives 
is  limited  to  one  day's  supply,  the  larger  mazagine  being 
on  the  opposte  side  of  a  hill  from  the  town,  the  time- 
keeper's office,  lamp  house  and  mine-rescue  station.  The 
lamp  house  is  equipped  with  300  Edison  storage  battery 
electric  lamps.    The  mine-rescue  station  is  supplied  wIFh 
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WORK   SHOPS   AT    THE   PL.\NT 
From  left  to  right :  Blacksmith,  Machine  and  Carpenter  Shops 


Gibbs  apparatus,  a  lungmotor,  smoke  chamber,  etc.,  and 
a  large  lecture  room  for  holding  first-aid  or  mining 
classes.  These  buildings  are  all  heated  with  exhaust 
steam  from  the  power  house.  The  tipple  is  equipped 
with  Fairbanks  scale,  ro- 
tary dump,  Marcus  screen 
and  the  necesary  loading 
booms.  The  railroad  cars 
are  handled  with  Fair- 
mont car  retarders.  The 
track  scale  is  a  Fairbanks 
standard,  all  steel  and  con- 
crete, with  a  capacity  of 
100  tons.  The  rock  cars 
are  handled  by  a  special 
Wilson  rotary  dump. 

The  washery  is  equipped 
with  2  two-compartment 
jigs  having  a  capacity  of 
40  tons  per  hour  each.  The 
tipple  and  washerj'  were  de- 
signed by  Roberts  &  Schaef  er  of  Chicago.  The  washery 
is  equipped  with  sludge  recovery  and  uses  the  same 
water  over  and  over  again. 

The  washed  slack  is  used  in  the  new  byproduct  plant 


at  Anyo.x  in  making  coke  for  the  copper  smelter  while 
the  lump,  nut  and  some  pea  coal  are  sold.  The  bone  coal 
is  burned  under  the  colliery  boilers. 

The  boiler  plant  at  present  consists  of  two  Baden- 

hausen  water  tube  boilers 
of  260  hp.  each  fired  by  me- 
chanical stokers.  The  ashes 
are  removed  by  washing 
and  fluming  to  the  dump. 
The  feedwater  is  heated  by 
a  Webster  feedwater  heater 
and  forced  draft  is  used. 
The  brick  stack  is  8  ft.  in 
diameter  and  125  ft.  high. 
The  boilers  and  steam  pipes 
are  all  insulated  with  asbes- 
tos and  magnesia  to  prevent 
loss  of  heat.  Venturi 
meters  are  used  to  check 
the  quantity'of  water  at  the 
pump  station  and  at  the 
boilers.  The  compressor  is  a  Rand,  cross-compound, 
condensing  machine  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  cu.ft.  of 
air  per  minute.  The  air  is  used  for  running  the  under- 
ground drills,  pumps  and  hoists. 
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Electric  power  is  supplied  by  an  Allis-Chalmers  450-k\v. 
generator  (.2,300-volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  at  360  r.p.m.) 
and  also  an  auxiliary  unit  of  250  k\v.  capacity  (2,300- 
volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  at  450  r.p.m.),  both  direct  con- 
nected to  vertical  high  speed  engines  (Goldie  &  Mc- 
Collough).  The  remainder  of  the  electrical  eiiuipnient 
is  of  Westinghouse  make.  The  power  house  is  eciuipped 
with  the  Bower  oil-handling  system.  A  Worthington 
fire  pump  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  gal.  per  minute,  size 
18  X  10  X  12  in.,  is  ever  in  readiness  for  an  emergency. 
The  entire  plant  is  equipped  with  an  exhaust  steam  heat- 
ing system,  the  condensation  being 
returned  to  the  boilers. 

The  shops  are  all  thoroughly 
equipped  and  well  lighted,  and  will 
be  connected  with  the  mine  tracks. 
The  carpenter  shop  is  fitted  with  a 
rip  saw,  band  saw,  planer,  boring 
and    mortising    machine. 

The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with 
a  large  lathe,  small  lathe,  planer  and 
shaper,  pipe  threading  machine,  drill 
press,  emery  wheel,  etc.    The  shafting 


POWER  HOUSE 

is  all  well  guarded.     The  master  mechanic's  office  ad- 
joins  the  machine   shop. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  fitted  with  two  forges,  a  steam 
hammer  and  a  swing  crane.  Adjoining  the  blacksmith 
shop  is  a  special  tool  house  where  miners'  picks  are  kept 
after  sharpening.  All  scrap  iron  is  sorted  out  and  stored 
in  pockets  built  for  the  purpose.  Racks  are  provided  for 
storing  iron  and  steel  stock. 

The  pump  station  is  equipped  with  two  Morris  centri- 
fugal pumps  each  having  a  capacity  of  300  gal.  per 
minute.  These  pumps  elevate  the  water  to  the  two 
50,000  gal.  storage  tanks  situated  on  top  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  towTi  from  whence  it  flows  by  gravity 
through  the  water  mains.  The 
pumps  are  driven  by  50  hp. 
Westinghouse  electric  motors. 
A  Venturi  meter  records  the 
quantity  of  water  leaving  the 
station  at  all  times.  The 
Nanaimo  River  furnishes  a 
plentiful  supply  of  pure  fresh 
water  for  domestic  and  power 
purposes. 

The  colliery  is  equipped 
with  a  complete  telephone 
system  w-hich  connects  all 
surface  offices,  shops  and 
buildings  with  the  under- 
ground workings. 


GENERAL.  OFFICR  OK  THE  GRANBY  CONSOLIDATED  CO. 

The  coal  bed  dips  at  about  18  deg.  and  the  coal  varies 
in  thickness  from  5  to  20  ft.,  averaging  about  10  ft. 
The  roof  and  floor  are  of  shale  and  subject  to  rolls. 
The  roof  is  fairly  regular,  however,  most  of  the  rolls 
occurring  in  the  floor. 

The  mine  is  opened  on  the  dip  of  the  bed,  the  maiu 
slope  having  been  driven  to  a  depth  of  approximately 
half  a  mile.  It  is  being  driven  7  x  14  ft.  in  the  clear 
to  allow  for  double  track  and  is  timbered  with  12  x  14 
in.  framed  sets  spaced  4  ft.  centers.  A  separate  man- 
way  is  provided  as  a  travelling  road  and  employees  are 
not  allowed  to  use  the  main  haulageway  in  passing  to 
and  from  their  working  places.  The  mine  is  worked  on 
the  pillar  and  stall  system.  The  operation  is  divided 
into  relatively  small  panels  as  a  precaution  against  mine 
fires  and  large  pillars  are  left  along  all  main  haulage 
roads  and  permanent  airways,  the  idea  being  to  ex- 
tract a  maximum  amount  of  coal  at  least  cost  rather 
than  to  take  out  cheap  coal  for  a  few  years  to  th:  final 
detriment  of  the  mine  as  has  been  done  in  many  opera- 
tions on  Vancouver  Island  and  elsewhere. 

The  mining  is  planned  so  as  to  deliver  the  coal  from 
the  face  to  the  main  haulage  system  by  gravity  as  far  as 
possible.  Storage-battery  locomotives  are  used  on  the 
levels  underground.    No  horses  or  mules  are  employed. 

The  drainage  system  has  been  carefully  planned  so 
that  surface  water  entering  the  mine  will  drain  by  grav- 
ity and  water  from  workings  below  the  drainage  level 
w-ill  run  to  a  central  sump. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  Sirocco  fan,  with  a  capa- 
city of  150,000  cu.ft.  per  minute.  The  operation  is  pro- 
vided with  a  double  intake  and  return  airway  through- 
out and  the  workings  are  so  planned  that  the  air  can  be 
taken  to  the  face  where  required  with  a  minimum 
of  loss. 

The  fan  house  is  a  concrete  fireproof  structure.     It 
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also  house,  the  telephone  exchange  and  motor  generator 
set  for  charging  the  storage-batteiy  locomotives.  The 
fan  is  driven  by  a  150  hp.  Westinghouse  electric  motor. 
The  mine  cars  are  built  of  wood  and  have  a  capacity 
of  13  tons  of  coal.     The  track  gage  is  26  in.     Hadfield 


COAL  OUTCROP-BANK  OF  N.\AAIMO  FIELD  AT  COLLIEKY 
NO.   1  OF  GRANBY  CO. 

manganese  steel,  self-oiling  wheels  18  in.  in  diameter 
and  with  3  in.  tread  are  used.  The  mine  cars  are  built 
in  the  company  shops  at  the  mine  and  have  no  end  doors. 
Cassidy  is  the  conception  of  F.  M.  Sylvester,  vice  pres- 
ident and  managing  director  of  the  Granby  company  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  great  corporation  should  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  its  employees  and  his  ideas  have 
been  carried  out  in  a  generous  and  whole-hearted  man- 


WASU  ilUUiiE  AT  CASSIUY,  C  C. 

ner.  It  is  the  ideal,  which  .should  make  for  harmony 
and  good  fellowship  between  the  company  and  the  men, 
and  is  a  long  step  toward  the  dawn  of  that  day  when 
employer  and  employee  shall  recognize  that  their  inter- 
ests are  one,  thereby  enabling  operations  to  be  conducted 
to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned,  capital,  labor  and 
the  general  public. 


Repairing  the  Ruined  Mines 
of  Lens 

By  Mark  Meredith 

Lixerpool,  EnglanJ 

ALTHOUGH  all  possible  efforts  at  reconstruction  of 
L.the  mines  of  Lens  (France)  have  been,  and  are 
being  made,  there  is  now  no  hope  that  a  single  ton  of 
coal  will  be  extracted  before  1921.  Even  if  the  work  can 
be  carried  on  without  interruption,  which  is  by  no 
means  certain,  it  will  take  all  1920  to  clear  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  debris  of  all  sorts  with  which 
they  are  choked,  as  the  result  of  the  policy  of  destruction 
carried  out  by  the  Germans. 

The  clearing  of  the  upper  works  is  going  on  more 
quickly.  Twelve  surface  plants  have  been  cleared  of 
debris,  four  are  partly  cleared  and  five  are  not  yet 
touched.  Most  of  the  workings,  and  all  the  deeper  ones, 
are  flooded  as  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  shaft 
lining.  A  plan  for  dewatering  has  been  arranged;  all 
the  pumps  will  be  electrically  driven  and  the  current 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Electrical  Society  of  the  Pas-de- 
Calais  mines,  a  company  created  by  the  officials  of  the 
ruined  mine.'^.  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  district  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  reconstruction  and  repair  of  the  shaft  lin- 
ings will  be  carried  out  by  German  workmen,  and  the 
cement  for  the  purpose  will  be  brought  from  Germany. 

Upper  Works  Are  Rapidly  Being  Cleared 

A  number  of  German  experts  recently  visited  the 
mines  in  order  to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  dam- 
age done.  They  admitted  that  the  tubing  of  the  15 
principal  pits  was  entirely  destroyed.  This  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Germans  began  their  methodi- 
cal destruction  of  the  Lens  mines  as  early  as  1915,  and 
did  their  work  thoroughly.  The  German  experts  esti- 
mated that  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  130,000 
cu.yd.  of  debris  per  month  in  order  to  have  the  pitheads 
relatively  clear  by  the  end  of  1920.  The  pumping  out  of 
the  mines  is  a  far  more  serious  matter  and  will  require 
at  least  three  yeai's.  It  is  hoped  that  by  next  year  it 
will  be  possible  to  extract  coal  from  the  first  galleries, 
which  are  only  some  650  ft.,  or  even  less  in  depth,  but 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  water  will  be  entirely  i-emoved 
from  the  lower  workings,  which  run  down  to  about  2,300 
ft.,  until  1923  or  possibly  1924. 

Transport  Crisis  Is  a  Serious  Difficulty 

The  transport  crisis  is  also  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  reconstruction.  The  railways  in  the  Lens  dis- 
trict will  not  be  completely  repaired  before  1921, 
although  it  is  hoped  that  the  quay  at  Pont-a-Vendin  will 
be  opened  for  water  transport  soon.  The  question  of 
housing  also  remains  to  be  solved.  Of  the  800  work- 
men's dwellings  belonging  to  the  Miner's  Society,  not 
100  can  be  repaired.  For  the  Lens  mining  district  400 
concrete  huts  are  to  be  built  in  which  it  is  hoped  to 
house  the  5,000  workers  who  will  be  employed  in  clear- 
ing the  pits  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Although 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  back  to  Lens  its 
former  prosperity  the  task  is  so  immense  that  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  town  and  its  mines  will  return  to  any- 
thing like  their  former  state  before  1928  or  1929. 

At  the  present  time  France  is  facing  a  severe 
coal  shortage.  Until  recently  the  embargo  which  was 
effective  in  the  United  States  cut  off  that  source  of  sup- 
ply.   But  this  embargo  has  lately  been  lifted. 
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Mine  Inspection  as  It  Affects  Output 


By  M.  S.  Beddow 


Since  the  cost  of  u  itrcakclown  ofalniOHi  any 
eleetrieal  eqiiipnieni  iis<mI  in  a  iiiiiir  U  l»v  no 
means  nieasnraltle  l»y  l\u-  <<(st  ol'  ih,.  repair 
part8  it  heliooves  e\ery  mine  <-leetrieian  to 
prevent  .mieli  failnres  l»y  every  means  possihle. 
One  of  tlie  most  efVei-tive  means  of  securin<r 
this  end  is  the  making  of  conscientious  and 
thoron<;h  inspection  of  eleetrieal  equipment 
at  frequent  intervals. 


Ti 


\HERR  is  an  old  saying  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Nowhere  i.s  this  more 
truly  applicable  that  in  the  electrical  apparatus  ap- 
plied to  coal  mining.  So  dependent  has  the  mining  and 
preparation  of  coal  become  upon  electricity  that  preven- 
tion rather  than  cure  must  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Times  without  number  the  electrical  equipment  used  in 
connection  with  the  e.xtraction  of  coal  is  allowed  to  go 
out  of  commission,  solely  because  the  operator  who 
guides  its  destinies  forgets,  or  neglects,  to  do  some  little 
thing  which  he  knows  should  be  done.  Then  comes 
the  breakdown  with  its  consequent  loss  of  coal  and  pil- 
ing up  of  upkeep  cost. 

This  neglect  if  persisted  in  soon  becomes  a  vicious 
circle  widening  and  ever  widening  into  an  orgy  of  break- 
down which  seemingly  has  no  ending.  Of  course  this 
condition  cannot  prevail  if  the  efforts  of  all  concerned 
are  directed  into  the  one  central  channel  of  prevention. 
Prevention,  by  actual  test,  is  the  one  sure  way  of  keep- 
ing the  rolling  stock  on  the  move  to  and  from  the  faces 
of  the  chambers. 

The  way  to  put  a  system  of  this  kind  into  actual  prac- 
tice seems  so  easy  and  plausible  on  the  face  of  it  that 
one  wonders  just  whj^  it  has  not  become  universally 
prevalent  long  before  this.  It  needs,  and  must  have, 
the  undivided  co-operation  of  all  concerned  in  the  mining 
of  coal.  It  is  an  immediate,  vital  problem,  and  must 
not  be  confused  wth  lesser  ones  which  are  taking  up 
the  time  of  many  officials  and  employees.  The  hub  about 
which  it  revolves  is  contained  in  just  two  words — 
periodic  inspection.  And  this  must  be  an  honest  in- 
spection for  there  are  inspections  of  so  cursory  a 
nature  that  they  might  better  not  have  been  made. 
These  are  mere  shams. 

After  Long  Runs  Locomotives  S-hould  Be  Inspected 

After  ten  and  twelve  hours  of  the  severest  kind 
of  work  an  electric  locomotive,  taking  this  machine 
as  an  instance,  is  so  hot  in  most  of  its  operating  parts 
that  there  are  likely  to  be  a  hundred-and-one  little 
things  just  on  the  verge  of  giving  trouble.  Right  then 
is  the  time  to  make  a  careful  inspection  with  a  view 
to  catching  these  weak  spots  and  preventing  the  mis- 
chief that  would  surely  develop  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  workday.  This  may  seem  to  be  of  minor 
importance  at  the  time,  but  there  is  no  knowing  to 


what  lengths  they   would  reach   if  they  are  not  check- 
mated at  the  proper  time. 

A  weak  spring  in  a  brush-holder,  although  of  small 
moment  in  itself,  and  easily  replaced,  has  been  known 
to  cause  the  burn-out  of  an  armature  and  its  field 
coils  and  run  up  a  bill  of  expense  not  covered  this 
side  of  several  hundred  dollars.  And  not  the  least 
important  part  of  this  stop  was  the  forfeiture  of  from 
50  to  60  cars  of  coal  with  its  consequent  loss  of  wages 
to  miners,  laborers  and  others  in  the  section  of  the 
mines  effected.  Thus  what  would  originally  have  taken 
a  half  hour  of  a  motorman  or  electrician's  time  was 
allowed,  through  neglect,  to  drag  over  a  period  of  10 
or  12  hours  bringing  in  its  train  delay  and  expense  that 
would  be  hard  to  measure  accurately  in  dollars  and  cents. 
And  the  original  effect  of  all  this,  if  those  directly 
responsible  are  permitted  to  go  uncensured,  is  to  make 
all  hands  still  more  careless  and  there  soon  will  be  other 
stops.  The  solution,  then,  would  certainly  seem  to  be 
periodic  inspections  rigidly  adhered  to  by  electrician 
and  motorman. 

Make  Honest  Inspections  on  Time 

The  logical  man  to  see  that  these  inspections  are 
made  on  time,  and  made  honestly  would  seem  to  be  the 
colliery  electrician,  for  after  all  he  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  equipment  is  kept  in  service.  It  does 
not  matter  materially  that  a  particular  electrician  is 
able  to  get  a  locomotive,  hoist,  pump,  coal-cutter  or  what 
not  into  service  again  after  a  stop.  Most  electricians 
are  able  to  do  this  in  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of 
time  dependant  upon  their  respective  abilities.  The 
big  problems  is  to  keep  going  Make  your  break-downs 
few  and  far  between  and  of  a  minor  character.  Keep 
your  equipment  in  such  shape  that  there  will  be  no 
stops  and  great  will  be  your  reward.  It  is  much  easier 
than  you  think  and  requires  only  honest  endea\'or 
coupled  with  a  determination  to  give  of  your  best.  And 
these  attributes  are  inherent  in  every  one  of  us. 

I  have  come  into  direct  contact  with  hundreds  of 
mine  electricians  in  the  last  16  years;  as  a  class 
they  are  well  worth  studying.  Invariably  they  are 
honest  and  want  to  "make  good"  in  their  chosen 
profession.  Point  out  the  proper  path  to  follow  in 
order  to  keep  things  moving  and  nine  out  of  ten  of 
these  men  will  do  their  level  best  to  meet  you  more 
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than  half  way.  And  that  is  why  I  want  to  repeat 
here  what  I  said  previously,  and  I  desire  to  lay  special 
emphasis  upon  it:  It  is  easy  to  put  this  "practice 
of  prevention"  into  execution  because  you  have  these 
men  to  work  with  you  and  carry  out  your  wishes  in  the 
matter.  And  with  this  kind  of  help,  working  as  a  team, 
your  breakdowns  will  be  less  and  less  frequent. 

But,  the  question  may  be  raised,  is  not  this  only 
a  part  of  their  regular  work?  Why  repeat  something 
known  to  be  a  truism? 

Periodic  inspection  is  unquestionably  a  part  of  their 
work,  but  make  them  understand  it  is  part  of  your 
work,  too,  and  just  as  soon  as  they  learn  that  you  are 
interested  in  what  they  are  doing  just  so  soon  will 
their  efforts  be  redoubled,  and  you  will  reap  the  reward 
in  the  shape  of  less  breakdowns  and  of  course,  increased 
output. 

Twenty  years  or  more  ago  when  mine  locomotives 
were  unknown  in  the  anthracite  fields  mule  haulage 
was  the  type  of  transportation  in  vogue.  This  answered 
the  purpose  well  until  the  veins  became  smaller  and 
the  hauls  longer.  The  work  that  a  team  of  mules 
could  do  was  naturally  limited,  and  when  one  of  them 
was  put  out  of  commission  because  of  some  accident, 
the  loss  in  output  was  infinitesimal  when  compared  to 
the  total  tonnage.  This  of  course  arose  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  several  hundred  mules  in  the  one  oper- 
ation. 

As  time  went  on  these  mules  were  gradually  sup- 
planted by  the  electric  locomotive,  two  or  three  of  the 
latter  doing  the  work  that  had  been  performed  by 
several  of  the  animals  in  question.  Naturally,  then, 
when  a  locomotive  goes  out  of  commission  today  the 
loss  in  coal  is  enormous,  and  there  is  a  combined  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  repair  the  damage 
wrought  so  that  the  locomotive  can  again  be  put  on 
the  road. 

Now  if  one  twentieth  part  of  the  energy  feverishly 
expended  at  such  times  had  been  previously  employed 
in  prevention  the  wheels  of  output  would  have  rolled 
merrily  along  without  this  aggravating  stop,  and  the 
dispositions  of  all  concerned  would  have  remained  much 
sweeter  as  a  natural  consequence.  Hard  words  are 
often  said  at  such  time,  too,  that  would  never  have  been 
giv-;::  utterance  to  had  there  been  no  stop,  for  the 
tempers  of  superintendents,  foreman,  driver-bosses,  etc., 
are  beyond  understanding  when  the  coal  is  riot  moving 
toward  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  It  is  truly  the  end  of 
a  perfect  day  when  there  are  no  stops  to  curtail  the 
output  of  a  coal  mine. 

Prevent  Breakdowns  by  Minor  Inspections 
This  que.stion  of  prevention  brings  with  it  still  another 
thought  fliat  might  stand  discussion.  This  takes  into 
consideration  again  using  the  mine  locomotives  as  an 
example,  whether  or  not  the  apparatus  is  operating  in 
normal  fashion.  To  better  make  this  plain  I  will  say 
that  I  recently  came  upon  a  locomotive  which  had  been 
giving  a  great  deal  of  controller  trouble.  Upon  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  someone  had  connected  up  the 
blow-out  coils  so  that  they  opposed  each  other.  The 
result  was  that  the  arcing  from  the  fingers  when  the 
controller  was  thrlpwn  to  the  off  position  was  not 
smothered,  and  this  fire  held  over  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  destroy  fingers  and  segments.  Several  times 
the  whole  inside  of  the  controller  had  to  be  renewed. 
It  of  course  took  several  hours  to  set  things  right 
each  time. 


This  same  mistake  has  been  made  with  reference  to 
motor  field  coils,  also,  and  in  this  case,  if  it  is  not 
discovered  soon,  the  result  will  be  a  burned-out  arma- 
ture together  with  its  fields.  Thus  it  behooves  us  to 
not  only  be  careful  in  our  periodic  inspections  but  to 
be  equally  careful  in  our  Installation  work  as  well.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  more  careful  one  is  when 
installing  electrical  equipment  the  less  will  one  find  out 
of  order  when  the  inspection  is  made. 

Keeping  these  two  facts  ever  in  mind,  will  mean  that 
the  whole  organization  will  be  keyed  up  to  a  higher  point 
of  efficiency.  This  must  of  necessity  result  in  an  in- 
creased yield,  for  electrical  deterioration  finds  its  most 
severe  expression  in  loss  of  coal. 

Less  Breakdowns  with  Modern  Locomotives 

Recent  years  have  seen  many  changes  in  connection 
with  mine  locomotives.  Each  of  these  has  made  the 
work  of  the  electrician  a  little  easier,  of  course,  and 
the  equipment  more  efficient  as  a  whole.  Less  break- 
downs have  been  experienced,  also,  for  the  reason  that 
as  each  of  these  improvements  was  incorporated  in 
the  general  make-up  of  the  machine,  it  was  more  able 
to  withstand  the  heavy  shocks  and  stresses  forced 
upon  it  by  a  too-energetic  motorman  all  too  willing  to 
make  it  do  in  five  or  six  hours  the  work  it  should  be 
given  eight  hours  to  perform.  Not  the  least  important 
of  these  changes  was  the  ball  bearing  on  the  armature 
shaft  which  has  nearly  put  the  old  sleeve  type  of 
bearing  out  of  business. 

Probably  one  thing  which  the  electricians  of  the  old 
school  hated  most  to  see  happen  was  an  armature 
dragging  on  the  poles  because  of  worn  babbitt  in  the 
bearings.  This  was  bound  to  happen  now  and  again 
and  probably  has  occurred  to  every  electrician  at  some 
time  in  his  career.  Nevertheless  it  is  something  that 
no  electrician  is  proud  of  and  does  his  utmost  to  avoid, 
for  while  the  blame  may  not  be  directly  traceable  to 
him  he  must  feel  that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  his 
capability  just  the  same. 

Locomotive  Bearings   Require  Careful   Attention 

However  since  the  ball  bearing  largely  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  older  type  of  journal,  armatures  are  found 
on  the  poles  extremely  seldom.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
however  that  inspection  is  not  needed  even  with  these 
most  efficient  of  all  bearings  for  mine  locomotives. 
They  will  go  dry,  too,  just  as  easily  as  the  old  sleeve 
type,  but,  thanks  to  their  greater  durability,  the  damage 
wrought  is  not  nearly  so  disastrous.  In  order  to  get 
the  most  out  of  these  bearings  they  must  not  only  be 
inspected  periodically  but  must  be  washed  out  with 
kerosene  oil  every  two  or  three  months.  This  will 
remove  foreign  substances  and  any  acids  that  might 
tend  to  destroy  the  bearings  themselves. 

Another  detail  of  construction  that  has  kept  locomo- 
tives from  breaking  down  under  the  hard  usage  of  recent 
years  is  the  fact  that  they  are  now  over-motored  in- 
stead of  being  under-motored  as  was  the  case  up  to 
about  ten  years  ago.  Time  was,  and  not  long  ago, 
when  it  was  thought  by  designing  engineers  that  about 
6  hp.  per  ton  was  sufl^cient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
How  far  they  were  wrong  was  evidenced  by  the  locomo- 
tives that  are  being  turned  out  at  the  present  time. 
Ten  horsepower  per  ton  .seems  to  be  the  acceptable 
rating  now,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
too  much.     It  was  an  easy  matter  to  overload  a  locomo- 
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live  with  the  old  rating  since  because  of  the  too 
heavy  weight  on  the  drivers,  it  was  not  possible  to 
develop  sufficient  torque  to  turn  the  drivers  and  thus 
allow  the  armatures  to  turn  sufficiently  fast  to  generate 
the  counter  electromotive  force  which  would  hold  the 
current  taken  from  the  line  at  a  point  where  it  could 
do  no  harm.  Frequently  the  load  was  so  great  that 
wheels  could  not  move  at  all  and  armature  and  fields 
for  the  time  formed  a  direct  path  to  the  ground.  The 
current  taken  and  the  heat  developed  at  such  times  is 
enormous,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  as  the  coils 
were  iaken  from  the  burned  out  armature  the  insulation 
fell  from  them  like  water  from  the  proverbial  duck's 
back. 

A  motor  that  cannot  develop  sufficient  horse-power 
to  turn  the  wheels  when  the  load  becomes  excessive  can 
be  expected  to  give  trouble,  and  burn-outs  of  armatures, 
fields,  resistance,  controllers  and  other  electrical  parts 
must  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  natural  result.  Motors 
in  modern  locomotives  are  of  sufficient  horse-power  to 
move  a  load  whose  draw-bar-pull  does  not  exceed  20 
per  cent  of  the  locomotive's  own  weight  when  the  ma- 
chine is  equipped  with  cast  iron  wheels,  or  25  per  cent 
when  steel  wheels  are  used.  Thus  a  locomotive  properly 
motored  and  weighing  seven  tons  (14,000  lb.)  will  pull 
a  load  whose  resistance  does  not  exceed  2,800  lb.  This, 
of   course,    assumes    that    the    locomotive    is    equipped 


with  cast  iron  wheel.s.  For  steel  wheels  coefficient 
of  friction  of  which  is  greater,  a  load  whose  resistance 
does  not  exceed  3,500  lb  can  be  pulled. 

Loads  in  exce.ss  of  the  above  are  an  evil  and  should 
be  shunned  as  such.  Prevention  here  would  consist 
in  knowing  the  grades  over  which  trips  must  be  handled, 
and  then  placing  a  limit  on  the  number  of  cars  that 
should  be  hauled  on  the.se  grades,  for  while  the  drivers 
might  be  turning  regardless  of  the  grade  or  load,  and  the 
horse-power  developed  might  be  much  below  what  the 
motors  are  capable  of  giving,  continued  efforts  to  sur- 
mount a  nasty  hill  after  repeated  failures  does  not  do 
the  equipment  a  bit  of  good,  and  are  doubtle.ss  the  main 
contributing  cau.ses  for  many  of  the  stops,  the  reasons 
for  which  cannot  be  explained  satisfactorily. 

Summing  up,  then,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  the  plan  as  set  forth  in  this  article  has  been  tried 
out  with  quite  happy  results.  Breakdowns  were  so  in- 
frequent as  to  make  their  occurrence  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise rather  than  of  expectancy.  It  is  gratifying,  at 
least,  to  the  fellow  who  is  responsible  for  upkeep  to 
see  week  after  week  go  by  without  the  customary  call 
for  help  from  the  operators  of  the  equipment,  and  the 
time  thus  saved  can  be  put  to  good  advantage  in  repair- 
ing feed  lines,  signals,  telephones  and  other  parts  of  the 
system  which  have  a  habit  of  kicking  up  a  fuss  when 
least  expected. 


Lengthening  the  Life  of  Track  Rollers 


By  R.  Z.  Virgin 

Pittsbiiit'h,  Pa. 


WHERE^  rope  haulage  is  employed,  whether  on  in- 
clined planes,  slopes,  or  level  roads,  track  rollers, 
either  of  metal  or  wood,  are  necessary.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  howevei",  wood  is  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Track  rollers  are  necessary  because  they  re- 
duce friction  and  thus  save  „,., 


Convex  Roller 


Rail-\ 


power,  which  is  desirable 
at  all  times.  They  lengthen 
the  life  of  the  ropes  by 
oreventing  them  from  drag- 
ging on  the  ground,  and 
they  save  the  ties  by  holding 
the  rope  off  of  them  and 
thus  keeping  it  from  saw- 
ing the  ties  in  two,  thus 
weakening  the  tracks  and 
causing  wrecks.  Track  roll- 
ers should  be  placed  at 
such  intervals  as  to  pre- 
vent the  rope  from  drag- 
ging on  the  ties.  They 
should  be  of  generous  dia- 
meter since  their  life  is  in 
general  proportional  to  the 
diameter  and  a  thick  roller 
is  stronger  and  does  not 
revolve  as  fast  as  one  of 
small  diameter.  Ordinarily,  track  rollers  are  suspended 
and  revolve  upon  gudgeons  or  spindles,  which  should  be 
from  ;  in.  to  11  in.  in  diameter,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  roller.  In  many  instances,  they  can  be 
made  from  ends  or  short  pieces  of  pipe. 
The  usual  diameters  of  wooden  rollers  varv  from  4 
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to  9  in.,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  car  wheels. 
The  larger  the  diameter  of  the  car  wheel,  the  larger 
may  be  the  diameter  of  the  track  roller  employed. 
Wooden  track  rollers,  like  all  other  mine  supplie.s, 
have  increased  in  price  within  the  past  few  years.    At 

the  present  time  such  roll- 
ers cost  about  three  times 
their  former  price,  so  that 
attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  roller's  efficiency  and 
life,  and  each  roller  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  secure 
its  maximum  service  before 
it  is  necessai-j^  to  discard 
it.  Fig.  1  shows  a  method 
of  placing  rollers  so  as  to 
secure  this  maximum  serv- 
ice. The  practice  of  plac- 
ing all  rollers  in  a  straight 
\mi  upon  an  inclined  plane 
slope  or  haulageway  looks 
orderly  but  permits  only 
about  one-third,  or  even 
less,  of  the  maximum  life 
or  service  of  the  roller  to  be 
secured.  Many  foremen  are 
instructed  to  place  rollers 
in  alignment,  but  where  tliis  method  is  followed,  the  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  rollers  should  not  be 
charged  in  its  entirety  to  equipment  or  repairs,  but  to 
inefficiency  of   management. 

If  rollers  are  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  they  may  be 
turned  end  for  end  in  their  bearings  and  twice  as  much 
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service  secured  by  this  reversal.  They  may  then  a 
chird  time  be  placed  in  brackets  where  the  rope  will 
bear  on  the  roller  in  the  center.  This  secures  three 
times  the  service  available  for  one  setting  of  the  roller 
only. 

If  rollers  are  used  on  an  incline,  those  near  the 
drum  should  be  turned  up  with  a  convex  face;  that  is, 
they  should  be  larger  in  the  center  than  at  the  ends. 
This  will  allow  the  rope  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
roller  to  the  other  as  the  rope  changes  location  by  its 
winding  upon  the  drum.  This  shape  of  roller  is  shown 
near  the  end  of  the  drawing. 

Where  trucks  are  hauled  with  considerable  speed 
up  an  incline,  and  where  cars  are  heavy,  drags  or  dogs 
are  often  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  truck  to  prevent  the 
cars,  should  the  trip  be  broken,  from  running  back- 
ward down  the  slope.  These  drags  or  dogs  are  often 
of  considerable  weight  but  are  required  by  law  in  cer- 
tain states. 

Every  mining  man  knows  the  effect  of  such  a  drag 
pounding  along  the  track  and  bouncing  onto  and  oflf 
of  the  ground  and  onto  the  roller,  and  either  bending 
or  breaking  the  grudgeon,  either  of  which  will  affect 


or   probably    ruin    the    free   movement    of   the    roller. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  bumping  block  of  suitable  size  nailed 
or  bolted  to  the  tie  immediately  in  front  of  the  roller. 
This  block  is  so  proportioned  and  placed  as  to  take 
the  blow  of  the  drag.  It  thereby  protects  the  roller 
and  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  a  considerable  blow, 
one  which  delivered  upon  an  unprotected  roller  would 
probably  bend  its  spindle. 

If  a  bumping  block  similar  to  the  one  shown  is 
placed  on  the  tie  in  such  a  manner  as  to  extend  out 
over  its  edge,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  it  will  greatly 
assist  in  preventing  large  pieces  of  coal  or  rock  from 
choking  the  roller  and  thereby  obstructing  its  free 
rotation,  since  by  this  method  if  a  piece  of  coal  passes 
the  bumping  block  it  has  a  considerable  space  to  fall 
into  and  thus  prevent  its  wedging. 

Whatever  type  of  roller  brackets  are  employed,  they 
should  be  reinforced  either  in  the  roller  groove  or  on 
the  side  with  a  piece  of  iron.  This  will  prevent  the 
roller  from  cutting  into  the  bracket  and  thereby 
secures  greater  life  to  the  roller  support.  Discarded 
or  broken  car. ribs  make  excellent  reinforcement  for 
this  purpose. 


Resetting  Return  Tubular  Boilers 


By  C.  R.  Weihe 

star  Junction,    Pa. 


PROBABLY  no  industry  gives  as  little  thought  to 
the  fuel  wasted  in  the  boiler  room  as  does  that  of 
coal  production.  Nevertheless,  if  this  waste  were 
actually  realized  there  is  no  doubt  but  strenous  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  reduce  it.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  discourse  on  the  willful  waste 
that  exists  at  some  coal  mines  but  to  offer  a  means 
by  which  some  of  this  waste  may  be  reduced. 

The  most  common  type  of  steam  generator  used  at 
American  coal  mines  is  the  return  tubular  boiler,  the 
nominal  ratings  of  which  range  from  100  to  200  hp. 
Of  the  older  boilers  of  this  type,  the  66-in.  x  16-ft. 
and  the  72-in.  x  18-ft.  are  the  most  common.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  these  boilers  as'  a  rule  are 
set  too  close  to  the  grade  for  the  successful  burning 
of  bituminous  coal.  They  can,  in  most  cases,  be  made 
to  give  much  better  results  if  set  approximately  as 
shown. 

When  attempting  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  any 
boiler  plant,  the  main  considerations  that  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  are:  How  near  perfect  is  the  com- 
bustion in  the  fire  box  and  how  rapidly  can  this 
combustion  be  made  to  take  place  while  still  being  kept 
nearly  perfect,  that  is,  without  an  excess  of  air. 

Examples  of  Raising  Loiler  Sheet 

As  an  example  of  what  the  raising  of  a  boiler  sheet 
above  the  grate  may  mean,  take  the  case  of  a  66-in. 
boiler.  Such  a  steam  generator  is  usually  set  so  that 
there  is  from  20  to  26  in.  between  the  grate  to  the 
boiler  shell.  The  volatile  hydrocarbons  that  rise  from 
a  fuel  bed  6  to  8  in.  in  the  thickness  will  not  be 
properly  mixed  with  air  before  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  relatively  cold  boiler  sheet,  and,  since  it 
takes  a  temperature  of  from  1,800  to  2,000  deg.  F.  to 
burn  these  gases  or  cause  the  atoms  of  carbon  to  com- 
bine with  those  of  oxygen  supplied  with  the  air,  the  fire 


produced  in  such  a  setting  more  strongly  resembles  a 
smudge  than  a  real  fire  for  producing  steam.  Such  con- 
ditions as  these  actually  obtain  in  many  cases  where 
return  tubular  boilers  are  employed.  This  may  be  obvi- 
ated, however,  at  least  as  far  as  the  smudge  is  concerned, 
by  admitting  a  surplus  of  air  into  the  firebox.  This, 
however,  does  not  improve  the  efficiency.  Although  it 
may  make  some  steam,  it  is  highly  wasteful  of  fuel. 
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ABOVE    METHOD    GIVES    EXCELI^ENT    SATISFACTION 

The  distance  from  the  bridge  wall  to  the  boiler  shell 
is  also  an  important'  consideration,  and,  in  many 
instances,  this  is  not  made  sufficient.  If  the  heating  of 
the  boiler  had  to  be  all  accomplished  at  the  shell  above 
the  bridge  wall,  and  nowhere  else,  the  theory  of  a  close 
bridge  wall  would  be  correct.  One  important  considera- 
tion that  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind  and  care- 
fully watched  where  the  distance  between  the  bridge 
wall  and  boiler  is  large  is  the  admission  of  air  above  the 
grate.     This  air  tends  to  stratify  and  if  its  velocity  is 
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fairly  rapid  it  will  pass  next  to  the  boiler  and  tend  to 
keep  the  boiler  shell  temperature  down.  This  is  not 
generally  the  case  where  the  bridge  wall  is  close  to  the 
boiler  shell,  since  the  gases  are  forced  to  intermix  to  a 
certain  extent,  thus  raising  their  minimum  temperature. 

By  raising  the  boilers  higher  above  the  grate,  the 
combustion  chamber  is  made  larger.  This  is  beneficial, 
since  it  affords  greater  room  for  the  ashes  carried  over 
the  bridge  wall.  The  geatest  gain  is  not,  however,  the 
space  it  affords  for  these  ashes,  but  arises  from  the 
increase  in  cross-section  of  this  chamber,  so  that  the 
gases  decrease  their  velocity  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  mix  and  burn  completely  before  their  jour- 
ney through  the  tubes.  If  the  combustion  of  gases  is 
not  complete  before  they  reach  the  tubes  it  will  never  be 
complete,  since  in  these  tubes  their  temperature  will  be 
lowered  to  such  a  point  that  combustion  cannot  take 
place. 

A  lack  of  excess  air  increases  furnace  and  combustion 
chamber  temperatures.  This  is,  of  course,  no*  a  detri- 
ment, but  provision  must  be  made  therefor.  One  par- 
ticular detail  of  construction  in  a  horizontal  return 
tubular  boiler  is  the  blowoff  pipe,  which,  in  this  type  of 
steam  generator,  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  com- 
bustion chamber.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  method  that  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction.  As  here  sho\vn,  the  blowoff 
pipe  is  inclosed  in  a  firebrick  pier  and  trench.  The  pier 
is  built  up  with  a  good  grade  of  firebrick  laid  in  fire 
clay  or  loam.  The  space  surrounding  the  pipe  has  a 
minimum  of  about  one  inch  from  pipe  to  brick. 

Approximately  6  in.  from  the  boiler  shell  an  opening 
of  about  2x4  in.  is  left  in  the  pier  so  that  air  will  be 
drawn  into  the  combustion  chamber  by  the  draft.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  this  opening  be  not  closer  than 
shown  in  the  drawing,  since  there  is  a  blow  pipe  effect 
at  this  point  where  combustion  is  nearly  complete  and 
where  the  draft  is  strong.  The  trench  inclosing  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  blowoff  pipe  is  also  con- 
structed of  firebrick  laid  up  in  loam  or  fire  clay  with  a 
space  left  between  the  brick  and  the  pipe.  The  trench 
is  covered  with  tile  and  plastered  up  tight. 

Purposes  of  An  Incasing  Pipe 

Where  the  blowoff  passes  through  the  rear  wall  of 
the  boiler  setting,  it  is  inclosed  in  a  piece  of  pipe  sev- 
eral sizes  larger  than  the  blowoff.  This  is  built  into 
the  setting  permanently.  This  incasing  pipe  serves 
two  purposes:  It  admits  air  to  the  pier  and  a  new 
blowoff  pipe  can  be  passed  through  it  and  installed 
without  its  being  necessary  to  remove  any  of  the  set- 
ting bricks. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  double-strength  pipe  for  the 
boiler  blowoff,  even  when  protected  in  this  manner.  In 
any  case,  the  elbow  and  other  fittings  should  be  double 
strength  or  extra  heavy  malleable  iron.  Although  the 
pier  and  trench  above  described  afford  excellent  protec- 
tion for  the  blowoff,  it  should  nevertheless  be  examined 
every  time  the  boiler  is  taken  off  the  line  to  be  cleaned 
or  washed. 

When  raising  and  resetting  or  when  the  setting  of 
any  return  tubular  boiler  is  rebuilt,  it  is  well  to  place 
the  rear  of  the  boiler  2  or  3  in.  lower  than  the  front  or 
firebox  end.  This  greatly  aids  in  washing  out  the  boiler 
if  it  is  made  with  more  than  two  sheets.  It  also  helps 
the  circulation  of  the  water. 

Care  should  be  taken  when  boilers  must  be  forced 
that  they  be  thoroughly  clean  and  that  the  circulation 
of  water  is  good.     If  the  boiler  is  kept  clean  and  the 


water  level  is  carefully  watched,  a  boiler  even  when 
driven  far  above  rating  will  not  require  any  more 
upkeep  than  .some  that  are  operated  under  present 
conditions. 

When  rebuilding  a  return  tubular  boiler  setting, 
between  GO  and  70  per  cent  of  the  old  brick  can  be 
u.sed  again  if  the  original  setting  was  laid  up  in  lime 
mortar.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  re-employ  the  old 
firebrick  in  the  new  firebox,  but  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  used  in  the  combustion  chamber  to  advantage. 

Material  for  Resetting  Tubular  Boiler 

The  rebuilding  of  a  setting  for  a  66-in.  x  16-ft. 
return  tubular  boiler  requires  about  28,500  to  30,000 
bricks.    The  walls  should  be  battered  about  4  in.  in  10  ft. 


□  ■  P!eceof4' 
Sailer  Tube    Section  A  A 
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BETTER    RESULTS    .\RE    OBTAINED    BY    THIS 
ARRANGEMENT 

and  the  grate  should  be  approximately  2  in.  lower  at 
the  back  than  at  the  front. 

When  contemplating  raising  a  boiler,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  boiler  is  raised 
will  not  attain  the  desired  results  unless  the  distance 
between  the  boiler  and  grate  is  increased.  When  this 
is  done  a  spacer  must  be  provided  to  fill  in  the  front 
equal  in  width  to  a  little  less  that  the  amount  the 
boiler  is  raised.  It  has  been  found  advantageous  in 
some  instances  to  arrange  the  front  of  the  boiler  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  this  case  the  fireman  is  given 
about  1  ft.  more  floor  space,  and  should  the  front  man- 
head  leak,  the  water  will  not  run  down  the  arch  inside 
the  setting  and  cause  it  to  disintegrate. 


Shot  Firing 


OF  ALL  the  archaic,  moss-grown,  semi-modern  so- 
called  safety  ideas,  that  of  employing  shot  firers 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  harmful  and  danger- 
ous. This  practice  is  an  open  acknowledgment  that  a 
dangerous  condition  exists.  It  attempts  merely  to 
smooth  over  a  real  peril.  Frequently  it  actually 
increases  the  danger  since  it  releases  in  a  very  short  in- 
terval of  time  the  quantity  of  gas  that  would  ordinarily 
be  released  in  24  hours.     It  is  woefully  inefficient. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  telling  arguments  against 
the  shot-firing  system  is  that  with  increase  of  real 
safety  departments,  mine  after  mine  is  abolishing  it. 
This  does  not  apply  where  the  safety  department  is  com- 
posed of  porch  lizards.  But  take  one  of  your  sure- 
enough,  honest-to-goodn«ss  safety  men  and  he'll  turn 
up-side-down  any  shot-firing  system  yet  contrived. 
Away,  then,  with  the  present  shot-firing  systems  and 
their  attendant  danger  and  waste  of  time  and  labor. 

Spend  just  half  as  much  money  in  real  ventilation  and 
make  the  mine  really  safe. 
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Use  of  Electricity  in  Pennsylvania  Coal  Mines 

Discussed 


STATE  and  Federal  mining  officials,  coal  operators, 
miners  and  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment 
held  a  session  on  Jan.  27,  at  the  Capitol  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  discussed  new  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  coal  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  State  Chief  of  Mines,  S.  E.  Button, 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
state  mining  department  to  discuss  all  phases  of  the 
application  of  electricity  that  pertain  to  trolley  motor, 
storage-battery  locomotives  and  coal-cutting  machines; 

but     the     conference     ad-    

vanced  no  farther  than  the 
question  of  storage-battery 
locomotives,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  9  p.  m. 
until  Feb.  10.  For  some 
time  complaints  have  been 
made  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  against  the 
storage-battery  locomotive, 
and  Mr.  Button  ordered  a 
commission  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  these  motors, 
calling  the  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  suggestions  that  might  improve 
present  conditions. 

The  mine  inspectors  of  the  bituminous  region  believe 
that  the  storage-battery  locomotives  as  now  constructed, 
are  unsafe  in  gaseous  mines,  and,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  motors  do  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  bituminous  mine  law;  therefore  they  should  be  re- 
stricted to  areas  where  there  is  little  likelihood  of  their 
encountering  inflammable  gas. 

It  is  contended  that  these  locomotives  produce  sparks 
and  flashes  in  regular  operation.  The  controller  and 
motors  will,  when  operated,  ignite  gas  due  to  the  flashes 
consequent  upon  the  breaking  of  electrical  current. 
Other  parts  of  the  storage-battery  equipment  may  pro- 
duce sparks  or  flashes,  the  inspectors  claim,  in  the 
course  of  their  regular  operation  or  as  the  result  of 
accident.  The  locomotives  are  able  to  go  to  any  part 
of  a  mine  where  there  is  a  track,  making  it  quite  diffi- 
cult to  place  any  limit  on  the  activities  of  such  equip- 
ment. 

The  committee  of  mine  inspectors  and  the  depart- 
ment electrical  engineer,  Charles  M.  Means,  went  into 
the  question  quite  thoroughly,  and  have  made  certain 
recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Mines. 

The  inspectors,  for  the  purpose  of  their  report,  have 
considered  the  various  parts  of  a  storage  battery  loco- 
motive liable  to  cause  ignition  of  gas  and  have  divided 
them  into  three  classifications  as  follows: 

"Class  1 :  Includes  all  parts  that  may  produce  sparks 
or  flashes  as  a  result  of  normal  operation  of  the  loco- 
motive. In  this  list  the  following  parts  are  included, 
which  list  may  be  extended  when  new  features  are  in- 
corporated :  Motors ;  resistances ;  controllers ;  fuses 
and  switches  used  in  regular  operation. 

"All  the  parts  above  enumerated  should  be  enclosed 
in  explosion-proof  cases,  as  defined  by  the  act  of  June 


S.  E.  Button,  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Mines,  has  investigated  the 
question  of  the  safety  of  electrical  equipment 
in  gaseous  mines,  and  recently  called  together 
those  most  interested  to  discuss  the  situation. 
The  recommendations  of  a  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  jNIr.  Button,  reported  to  the  meet- 
ing at  Harrisburg  and  a  brief  review  of  the 
suggestions  made  are  noted  in  this  article. 


9,  1911.  These  cases  should  be  designed  to  withstand, 
without  rupture,  the  ma.ximuni  pressure  that  can  de- 
velop as  the  result  of  an  ignition  of  the  most  explosive 
mixture  of  methane  and  air  when  the  case  is  entirely 
filled  with  such  a  mixture. 

"All  flanges  between  parts  of  the  casing  should  be 
so  arranged  that  no  flames  will  pass  between  the 
flanges  without  being  cooled  to  a  temperature  below 
the  ignition  point  of  gas.  All  bolt  or  stud  holes  should 
be  so  made  that  in  case  a  bolt  or  stud  is  left  out,  there 

will  be  no  hole  from  the  in- 
side of  the  casing  to  the 
outside.  "Class  2  includes 
such  parts  as  may  produce 
sparks  or  flashes  when  oper- 
ated but  which  need  not  be 
used  in  regular  operation. 
In  this  class  we  have 
thange-over-switches  and 
charging  receptacles  in  case 
their  terminals  are  'live' 
during  normal  operation. 
These  parts  may  be  placed 
in  a  locked  box  and  only 
operated  in  the  charging  station. 

"Class  3  includes  all  parts  which  do  not  produce 
sparks  or  flashes  as  a  result  of  normal  operation  but 
may  do  so  as  a  result  of  accident.  This  class  includes: 
Battery;  battery  enclosures;  wiring;  battery  connec- 
tions; headlights  and  instruments. 

"A  battery  of  good  design,  fitted  with  proper  term- 
inals and  connections,  does  not  seem  to  offer  any  haz- 
ard if  it  is  properly  protected  from  mechanical  injury. 
The  design  of  the  connections  is  well  standardized  for 
the  various  batteries  and  the  connections  are  not  likely 
to  become  loose  if  a  proper  amount  of  care  in  mainte- 
nance is  used. 

"Unless  the  battery  cells  are  insulated  from  the  trays 
in  an  approved  manner,  the  battery  trays  shall  be  in- 
sulated from  the  battery  box  with  porcelain  or  equiv- 
alent insulators  of  adequate  dimensions. 

"The  headlight  should  be  constructed  of  a  metallic 
case  and  fitted  with  a  heavy  glass  lens  which  should  be 
protected,  in  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  casing.  This 
headlight  should  be  of  explosion-proof  construction, 
unless  some  circuit-breaking  device  is  used  that  will 
automatically  and  safely  open  the  circuit  in  case  of  ac- 
cident. The  headlight  should  be  so  located  on  the  loco- 
motive, or  protected,  that  it  will  be  least  exposed  to 
damage  from  accident. 

"The  wiring  should  be  in  iron  conduit  or  its  equiv- 
alent. In  general,  the  battery  connections  and  wiring 
can  be  so  constructed  that  with  a  proper  degree  of  at- 
tendance there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  spark  or  flash 
being  produced. 

"The  matter  of  charging,  while  in  a  manner  foreign 
to  this  investigation,  does  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
problem.  It  is  quite  important  that  all  charging  sta- 
tions be  ventilated  with  fresh  air  which  mu.st  be  car- 
ried to  the  return  after  passing  through  the  charging 
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room.  This  room  must  be  treated  as  a  highly-danger- 
ous  locality,  due  to  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  by  the 
batteries  during  charging. 

"The  room  must  be  of  fireproof  construction  through- 
out and  all  wood  or  other  combustible  material  entirely 
eliminated.  No  inflammable  material  shall  be  stored  or 
allowed  in  this  room.  If  doors  are  used,  they  should 
be  of  steel  and  sufficient  openings  provided  to  allow  a 
free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times.  This  reference  to 
the  charging  station  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
these  rooms  have  been  a  prolific  source  of  trouble  and 
represent  a  hazard  that  cannot  be  ignored." 

The  manufacturers'  representatives  stated  that  they 
were  willing  to  make  any  changes  in  their  locomotives 
to  comply  with  the  law  and  do  anything  to  save  human 
life,  but  were  anxious  to  know  if,  after  spending  time 
and  money  to  produce  what  they  would  consider  a  per- 
fect machine,  the  State  Department  of  Mines  would 
accept  it  and  allow  it  to  be  used.  They  also  contended 
that  to  build  a  machine  as  required  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Schedule  15  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  would 
make  quite  a  costly  motor,  and  that  the  operators 
would  then  probably  refuse  to  put  so  much  money  into 
storage-battery  locomotives.  Chief  Button,  of  the  state 
mining  department,  does  not  deem  it  advisable  to  es- 
tablish fixed  standards  that  might  in  any  way  handicap 
the  future  development  of  this  class  of  equipment,  but 
impressed  it  upon  the  conference  that  he  would  insist 
that  these  motors  be  made  safe  or  the  Department  of 
Mines  would  refuse  to  allow  them  to  be  used  in  gaseous 
mines  until  thev  are  made  safe. 


Great  Britain  Looked  Ahead 

WHEN  THE  WAR  ended  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  genius  for  self-depreciation,  at 
least,  as  obvious  as  their  tendency  toward  self  praise, 
declared  that  Great  Britain  had  a  definite  after-war 
policy,  whereas  the  United  States  was  floundering 
around  without  any  plan.  Everybody  admitted  we  had 
no  definite  program.  Great  Britain  had  everything 
plotted  and  prepared.  As  usual  it  looked  bad  for  us. 
How  could  we  get  along  without  diagram  or  charted 
course? 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  British  were  not  so  clear 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  to  tread  as  our  traveling 
journalists  tried  to  indicate.  Perhaps  also  there  were 
jarring  interests  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  there  were 
here.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  there  were.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  in  that  realm  of  individualists  if  every 
one  thought  the  same  and  traveled  in  the  same  direction. 

Still  the  Government  did  have  some  sort  of  plan 
of  control  that  it  hoped  would  rule  and  that  it  trusted 
would  succeed.  Advocates  of  Government  control  were 
more  numerous  than  here.  The  British  have  during  the 
war  at  least  been  a  few  laps  ahead  of  us  in  socialism. 
There  is  just  now  a  profounder  belief  in  government 
ownership  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States 
and  a  greater  deference  to  governmental  authority. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  British  foresightedness? 
Nothing  but  disappointment.  The  mines  under  govern- 
ment restrictions  have  proved  less  fruitful  than  ever. 
The  output  of  British  collieries  has  fallen  from  5,500,- 
000  tons  per  week  in  1913  to  between  2,500,000  tons  and 
4,750,000  tons  per  week  in  the  past  year.  British  coal 
no  longer  dominates  foreign  markets. 


The  payment  to  the  unemployed  has  made  idleness 
satisfactory  if  not  profitable.  Exchange  has  fallen  from 
$4.87  to  $.'^.50  and  lower.  Prices  have  risen  more  than 
wages.  All  this  has  partly  arisen  from  causes  which 
have  inevitably  ruled  the  situation,  but  more  perhaps 
from  a  bad  practice  of  looking  ahead  at  the  goal  instead 
of  making  strides  to  reach  it  and  taking  the  obstacles 
as  they  arise. 

Meantime  we,  who  did  not  look  ahead,  have  found 
conditions  far  better,  and  the  difference  has  largely 
been  that  we  were  on  the  whole  less  hampered  by  gov- 
ernment interference,  did  not  have  any  hearty,  yet 
pension-receiving,  unemployed,  had  not  entirely  for- 
gotten that  on  production  rested  the  good  fortunes  of 
all  our  citizens  and  still  remembered  the  wholesome 
fact  that  work  is  the  happy  heritage  of  the  poor  and 
rich  alike.  "Greater,"  yes,  and  happier,  "is  he  that 
serv   \h  than  he  that  sitteth  at  meat." 

Our  government  will  not  save  us.  It  is  our  own 
strong  arms  and  healthy  impulses  that  will  move  us 
onward  to  prosperity.  It  is  perhaps  a  good  thing  to 
distribute,  with  admirable  precision,  a  shortened  neces- 
sity, but  better  is  it  to  spend  time  and  energy  on  the 
producing  so  much  of  a  necessity  that  we  can  let  the 
distributing  follow  natural  lines. 

In  Great  Britain  the  government  fears  to  advocatfe 
production  for  fear  it  may  raise  a  quarrel  about  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  product.  Here,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
approach  the  question  of  production  and,  if  production 
be  large  enough,  distribution  may  be  suffered  to  regu- 
late itself. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  great  reason  for  congratulation. 
We  have  Great  Britain's  foibles  in  large  measure.  Pro- 
duction has  fallen;  shorter  hours  and  more  privileges 
are  under  discussion;  strikes  have  been  many.  While 
we  have  avoided  many  of  the  British  heresies,  we  have 
in  part  accepted  them  and  in  a  degree  we  have  dallied 
with  them. 

To  produce  to  produce  and  again  to  produce  is  the 
simplest  solution  of  our  after-war  difficulties.  To  have 
faith  in  the  future  and  in  work  as  the  saving  element 
in  all  economic  troubles  is  the  surest  way  of  meeting 
the  future.  Let  us  have  no  diagram  but  work,  and 
faith  in  work.  No  nostrum  will  meet  high  prices.  It 
is  well-directed  labor,  that  old  specific  for  national  ills, 
which  will  put  the  elixir  of  life  into  a  war-stricken 
body. 

Let  the  year  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  and  strikes 
be  followed  by  a  year  of  hard  work  and  industrial  co- 
operation. Let  the  miner  co-operate  with  the  farmer 
so  that  each  supplies  the  other  generously  with  prod- 
ucts. Let  the  worker  in  metals  do  his  pai-t  in  supplying 
both  with  steel  for  tracks,  tractors  and  automobiles. 


Variation  of  the  "  Buy  Early"  Campaign 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  formed  the  Mutual 
Coal  Co.  which  offers  its  stock  in  blocks  of  five  shares 
or  over  to  coal  dealers  and  agrees  to  give  its  stock- 
holders coal  during  June,  July  and  August  at  cost, 
charging  current  market  rates  through  the  rest  of 
the  year.  It  hopes  to  promote  storage  in  this  manner 
and  keep  its  mines  working  every  day  in  the  year 
that  cars  are  available.  Its  coal  land  (640  acres  in 
extent)  is  under  lease  from  the  state  of  Utah.  It 
has  a  fee  holding  of  160  acres  for  tipple,  storage 
yard  and  townsite.    The  capital  is  $250,000. 
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Use  of  the  Geophone  for  Mine  Signalling 


By  Mark  Meredith 

Uvi.'i'pool.    EnKlaml 


A  AMONG  the  interesting  inventions  which  were  de- 
l\  veloped  during  the  trench  warfare  in  France  was 
A  A.  an  apapratus  known  as  the  geophone.  This  device 
was  employed  to  detect  the  direction  in  which  mining 
operations  were  being  carried  on  hy  the  enemy.  It 
proved  of  great  service  and,  in  its  final  form,  was  found 
to  possess  a  remarkable  sensitiveness. 

The  principle  involved  is  that  of  the  seismograph,  in 
which  records  of  earth  movements  are  obtained  through 
the  relative  motion  between  the  earth  and  a  suspended 
mass  possessing  large  inertia.  The  relative  motion  in 
the  case  of  the  geophone  takes  place  between  an  iron 
ring  which  is  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  a  lead 
disc,  fastened  between  two  mica  discs,  and  thus  held 
within  the  iron  ring  in  a  central  position.  Two  metal 
caps  hold  the  mica  discs  in  place,  and  a  hole  bored  in 
the  upper  cap  communicates  variations  in  internal  air 
pressure  to  the  ear  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube.  When 
the  case  is  shaken  by  the  feeble  tremor  from  a  distant 
blow,  the  lead  disc  is  comparatively  undisturbed,  and 
hence  there  are  compressions  and  rarefactions  of  the  air 
within  the  case  which  produce  characteristic  sounds. 

Happily  there  are  no  longer  anxious  men  sitting  in 
stifling  underground  tunnels  straining  their  ears  to  de- 
tect the  sounds  of  the  German  picks,  and  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  apply  the  geophone  to  rescue  work  in  mines. 
Tests  have  been  made  to  determine  the  limiting  distance 
at  which  disturbances  can  be  heard.  The  sound  of  a 
pick  striking  a  rock  was  distinctly  identified  at  a  dis- 
tance of  900  ft.  through  coal  and  earth,  while  a  heavy 
blow  delivered  with  a  sledge  hammer  was  heard  1,150 
ft.  away.  It  appears  that  the  presence  of  galleries  and 
rooms  in  the  intervening  space  makes  little  difference 
in  the  loudness  of  the  sound,  but  the  amplitude  varies 
to  some  extent  with  the  nature  of  the  material  trav- 
ersed, metalliferous  rock  transmitting  sound  better  than 
coal  deposits. 

Geophone  Determines  Direction  of  Sound 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  ear  is  easily  able  to 
detect  differences  in  the  amplitudes  of  two  sounds  when 
they  are  made  in  seperate  ears,  it  is  possible  to  use  the 
geophone  to  determine  the  direction  from  which  im- 
pul.ses  shaking  it  are  arriving.  Two  similar  instruments 
are  used,  one  being  moved  until  the  sound  appears 
equally  loud  in  both  ears.  The  direction  of  the  impulse 
is  then  known  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining 
the  two  instruments. 

This  method,  which  might  seem  incapable  of  giving 
great  accuracy,  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  of 
considerable  service  in  assisting  in  the  alignment  of 
tunnels,  and  in.stances  have  been  already  recorded  where 
the  direction  of  an  approaching  tunnel  head  has  been 
obtained  by  the  geophone  and  found  to  coincide,  with 
remarkable  exactness,  with  that  determined  by  the  accu- 
rate surveying  instruments  upon  which  it  is  usual  to 
rely.  The  distance  of  the  disturbance  can  be  found  from 
experience  if  tho  impulse  is  constant  in  amount.  This 
is,  however,  an  inefllcient.  unsatisfactory  method,  and 
better  results  may  be  expected  by  taking  simultaneous 
obhervations  at  two  separate  points  and  finding  the  point 


of  intersection  of  the  lines  indicating  the  direction  of 
the  approaching  disturbance. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ingenious,  simple 
contrivance  will  facilitate  the  task  of  establishing  com- 
munication with  entombed  miners  after  an  explosion 
and  enable  the  work  of  rescue  to  be  undertaken  rapidly 
and  efficiently.  One  interesting  and  valuable  feature 
of  the  apparatus  is  the  ease  with  which  the  character  of 
the  disturbance  can  be  identified.  A  blow  from  a  pick 
or  shovel  produces  a  sound  which  is  quite  different  from 
that  made  by  a  fall  of  rock. 

The  question  of  the  likelihood  of  the  geophone  being 
frequently  employed  in  mines  depends  to  some  extent 
upon  the  future  developments  of  the  wireless  telephone. 
The  possibility  of  transmitting  speech  direct  is  attrac- 
tive, and  has  been  the  subject  of  experiments  dating 
back  as  far  as  1887,  when  A.  W.  Heaviside  succeeded 
in  transmitting  telephonic  messages  through  350  ft.  of 
earth.  In  these  experiments  two  metallic  circuits  each 
over  two  miles  in  length  and  parallel  to  each  other  were 
used,  one  laid  on  the  ground  from  the  pit  mouth  and  the 
other  in  a  gallery  of  the  mine. 

The  remarkable  advance  of  the  sensitiveness  of  re- 
ceiving instruments  which  has  taken  place  recently  will 
almost  certainly  make  it  possible  to  communicate  from 
a  sending  station  above  ground  with  any  position  within 
the  mine.  The  apparatus  for  receiving  the  message  is, 
however,  necessarily  complicated  and  requires  trained 
operators,  so  that  the  simplicity  of  the  geophone  and 
the  possibility  of  its  use  by  the  unskilled  are  important 
arguments  in  its  favor  at  present. 


Fuel  vs.  Water  Power 

The  Division  of  Power  Resources  of  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  publishes  the  following  tables  of  production 
of  electric  power  and  consumption  of  fuel  by  the  public- 
utility  power  plants  of  the  United  States  during  the 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  months  of  last  year. 

It  states  that  the  daily  output  in  kilowatt-hours  was 
in  February,  106,531,000;  in  March,  101,609,000;  in 
April,  100,870,000,  and  July,  101,366,000,  while  the 
percentage  produced  by  water  power  was  39  in  Febru- 
ary, 42  in  March,  43  in  April,  and  39  in  July. 

Reports  were  not  received  from  all  the  sources  from 
which  they  should  have  arrived.  About  3,000  electric 
power  plants  have  been  heard  from,  and  the  generator 
capacity  of  these  plants  is,  roughly,  90  per  cent  of  that 
of  all  the  public-utility  power  plants  of  the  United 
States.  To  make  the  returns  complete,  estimates  were 
made  from  available  information?&f  the  output  of  plants 
regarding  which  no  returns  were  received.  The  figure, 
are  suljject  to  revision  in  subsequent  statistical  records 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  relating  to  power  pro- 
duction. 

A  comparison  as  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  water 
power  or  fuels,  which  compromise  coal,  petroleum  and 
derivatives,  such  as  kerosene,  gasolene,  etc.,  and  nat- 
ural gas  can  readily  be  observed  as  soon  as  statistics 
are  completed,  showing  conditions  during  the  latter 
months  of  the  year.     These  will  also  be  published. 
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THOMAS  F.  HOLMES 


ON  JAN.  26,  1920,  passed  away 
Thomas  F.  Holme?,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  fi^'ures  in  the 
coal  industry  in  Illirlois.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  properties  of  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1861. 
He  came  to  Illinois  with  his  parents  when  he  w-as  about 
five  years  old  and  has  resided  at  Lincoln,  111.,  almost 
continuously  since  that  time.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Lincoln  schools  and  began  work  as  bookkeeper  in  one  of 
the  mining  offices  of  that  town  in  1883.  From  that  time 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  production  of  coal.  He 
served  as  workman,  foreman,  and  in  various  other  capa- 
cities, until  1889.  In  that  year  he 
became  mine  superintendent  at  Nian- 
tic.  111.,  in  which  position  he  remained 
for  three  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Lincoln,  accepting  the  superintend 
ency  of  the  Citizens'  Coal  Mining  Co.'s 
property,  and  here  he  continued  for  24 
years,  acquiring  later  an  interest  in 
the  local  mines  at  Lincoln. 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
the  organization  that  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  collective  bargain  that  just  then 
developed.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  charter 
member  in  the  association.  Later  Mr. 
Holmes  became  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Vermillion 
Coal  Co.'s  mine  at  Thayer,  111.  He 
held  this  position  for  five  years,  and 
was  then  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin  Coal  Co.'s  properties,  which 
at  the  time  of  his  death  included  eight  mines  with  a 
daily  production  of  22,000  tons. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  married  on  Sept.  8,  1885,  to  Miss 
Jenny  McCann.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  two  brothers  (Stephen 
Holmes  and  W.  H.  Holmes),  two  si.sters  (Mrs.  Ellen 
Maloney  and  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson)  and  one  grandson. 
He  was  an  ideal  father  and  took  special  pride  in  his 
family  of  fine  children.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Lincoln  Elks  and  Redmen's  Lodges. 

Mr.  Holmes  combined  the  qualities  of  Icindness  and 
consideration  for  others,  which  gave  him  an  unusual 
standing  with  his  workmen,  with  a  fidelity  to  his  duty 
as  he  saw  it.  These  qualities  made  him  invaluable  to 
the  concerns  with  whose  work  he  was  entrusted.  His 
sound  judgment,  strict  justice  and  absolute  conscien- 
tiousness made  him  sought  after  in  councils,  and  for  15 
years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Oi)erators'  Association.  He  served  on 
the  Illinois  State  Powder  Commission  for  two  years  and 
was  throughout  his  life  identified  with  matters  of  civic 
welfare  and  social  improvement. 


His  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  not  only 
by  his  associates  in  the  Chicago,  Wil- 
mington &  Franklin  Coal  Co.  but  by 
the  entire  industi-y  of  the  state.  His 
life  was  marked  by  a  most  faithful 
performance  of  duty,  a  constant  appreciation  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  aims  of  the  organization  which  he 
served,  and  a  most  remarkable  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  pronerties  coming  successively  under  his 
management  progressed  under  his  logical  plans  and 
prospered  as  the  outcome  of  his  untiring  energy.  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  give  matters  his  personal  atten- 
tion and  up  to  the  time  he  was  stricken  by  his  last 
illness  he  daily  might  be  found  in  an  active  discharge  of 
his  duties.  His  capacity  for  work  was  unusual  and  he 
enjoyed  the  game  of  constantly  sur- 
passing the  old  records  of  accom- 
plishment. 

To  those  who  are  not  Illinoisans  it 
may  be  permissible  to  add  that  the 
Orient  No.  1  Shaft  was  one  of  the 
eight  mines  mentioned  as  those  over 
which  Thomas  F.  Holmes  had  charge. 
It  is  the  leading  shaft  of  the  country 
from  the  point  of  output,  and  many  of 
its  original  featu  res  are  becoming 
standard  practice  in  the  southern  Illi- 
nois field.  Other  mines  the  operation 
of  which  he  directed  were  Benton  No. 
2  at  Benton,  111. ;  "B"  Mine,  at  Herrin, 
111. ;  "A"  Mine  at  the  same  place ; 
Thayer  No.  I,  at  Thayer,  III;  South 
Wilmington  at  a  village  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  Royal  Colliery,  at  Vir- 
den,  111. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Holmes  the  oper- 
ation of  all  his  company's  mines  was 
stopped  on  Thursday,  Jan.  29,  when,  in  the  little  town 
of  Lincoln,  his  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave.  The 
suspension  of  work  lasted  only  from  9 :30  to  9 :45  a.m., 
and  the  organization,  which  largely  lived  and  breathed 
with  the  power  he  had  put  into  it,  again  took  up  his 
work,  doubtless  to  exhibit  the  fact  that  acts  of  industrial 
leaders  are  not  disconnected  performances  but  serve  as 
inspiration  and  power  to  those  who  come  after.  What 
one  mdn  has  done  others  succeeding  them  can  and  will 
do  profiting  by  the  example  of  their  predecessors. 

The  Chicago,  Wilmington  and  Franklin  Mining  Co., 
through  President  Geo.  B.  Harrington,  of  Chicago,  paid 
high  tribute  to  Mr.  Holmes  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
company's  employees.  To  quote  his  words:  "From  the 
foundation  of  the  company  in  1914,  Mr.  Holmes  has 
given  tireless  devotion  to  his  work,  and  his  leadership 
has  been  a  constant  inspiration  to  his  associates.  To 
him  must  be  given  a  very  large  measure  of  credit  for 
the  success  which  the  company  has  won." 

Mr.  Holmes  was  not  quite  59  years  of  age  when  he 
died  but  he  had  outstripped  meanwhile  many  men  with 
larger  advantages  but  less  force  of  character. 
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iWHAT  THE  ENGINEERING 
SOCIETIES  ARE  DOING 


I 


American  Engineeiing  Slau<lai<ls 
Committee 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  body  to  approve  American 
,  engineering  standards  and  to  co-operate  with  sim- 
ilar organizations  in  other  countries  is  made  possible 
by  a  new  conference  termed  the  American  Engineering 
Standards  Committee.  Similar  organizations  are  now 
functioning  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land and  Canada. 

Through  the  new  committee  the  methods  of  arriving 
at  engineering  standards  will  be  unified  and  simplified 
and,  by  co-operation,  the  duplication  of  standardization 
work  will  be  prevented.  Standards  will  not  be  created 
without  giving  all  interested  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  "approval"  of  a  standard  by  the  American  Engi- 
neering Standards  Committee  does  not  mean  that  the 
committee  has  itself  worked  over  and  approved  each 
detail,  but  rather  that  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
a  sectional  committee  adequately  representing  the  indus- 
try concerned,  and  sponsored  by  one  or  more  bodies  of 
ability,  e.xperience  and  standing,  so  that  the  result  may 
stand  for  what  is  best  in  American  engineering  prac- 
tice. 

The  committee  is  not  only  ready  for  business  but  it 
has  made  considerable  practical  headway.  It  has 
approved  specifications  for  standard  pipe  threads,  for 
which  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  the  American  Gas  Association  are  sponsors,  and  are 
representing  America  on  this  subject  at  an  interna- 
tional conference  in  Paris.  Co-operation  is  in  progress 
with  the  National  Screw  Thread  Commission,  author- 
ized by  Congress  and  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  various  technical  societies,  looking  forward  to  stand- 
ard screw  threads.  Through  this  arrangement,  direct 
co-operative  work  with  the  British,  which  is  not  possible 
by  the  official  commission,  is  being  carried  out.  The 
committee  is  also  in  active  co-operation  with  the  Cana- 
dians on  bridge  specifications,  with  the  British  on  speci- 
fications for  machine  tools,  and  with  the  Swiss  on  speci- 
fications for  ball  bearings.  In  each  case  the  detailed 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  sponsor  bodies  by  means 
of  sectional  committees. 


Wlien  the  E.  S.  N.  E.  P.  Banquets 

When  the  Engineers'  Society  of  North-Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania meets  to  banquet,  as  it  did  at  the  Hotel  Jermyn 
in  Scranton,  on  Wednesdaj'  evening,  Feb.  4,  a  more 
lively  bunch  of  fellows  can  scarcelj'  be  found.  Serious 
grinds,  who  have  taken  up  with  mathematical  sciences 
and  steeped  themselves  in  erudition  come  to  the  ban- 
quets of  the  Engineers'  Society  and  exhibit  a  frolic- 
someness  that  would  make  one  seriously  question  how 


they  could  take  up  such  dour  studies  and  embrace  such 
:>  serious  profession  as  that  of  engineering. 

Menus  in  the  form  of  a  bottle  were  the  only  bracers 
provided  at  the  banquet.  Th^y  showed  a  picture  of  a 
man  watching  a  whisky  still,  labelling  it:  "A  Very 
Hazardous  Branch  of  Engineering — A  Drawing  from 
Still  Life."  The  menus  add  "The  banquet  committee, 
at  this  sober  moment,  wishes  to  invite  attention  to 
the  following  terms  used  frequently  by  those  in  the 
engineering  profession  and  asks  that  suitable  substi- 
tutes be  furnished  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  the 
freedom  that  is  guaranteed  to  us  under  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment:  'gin'  pole,  'whisky'  jack,  'spirit'  level, 
'bar'-wound  armatui'e,  'still'-son  wrench,  'siphon,'  'tank,' 
'tipple'  and  'flask.' " 

Evan  C.  Jones,  assistant  district  attorney  of  Luzerne 
County,  a  witty  Welshman,  congratulated  the  party  on 
the  merriment  they  had  achieved  upon  water.  Some 
few,  he  said,  had  been  able  to  get  something  stronger 
than  water  and  they  were  entitled  to  even  greater  con- 
gratulations. He  stated  in  his  remarks  that  he  and  his 
Wilkes-Barre  associates,  who  had  come  to  Scranton  in 
large  numbers,  had  been  promised  surface  suppoi't  and 
in  return  were  giving  their  moral  support. 

Gustave  F.  Smith,  the  president  of  1919,  reported  an 
increased  income  during  the  past  year  of  $715  with  55 
new  members  and  434  members  in  good  standing.  Hugh 
A.  Dawson,  the  incoming  president  made  a  short  address. 
Con.  McCole,  who  can  imitate  the  dialect,  manner- 
isms and  appearance  of  all  the  polyg'ot  peoples  inhabit- 
ing the  anthracite  region  had  the  party  convulsed  with 
his  witticisms.  He  w  ^und  up  with  his  "Miner's  Con- 
vention." He  tries  to  avoid  repeating  this  feature. 
but  his  admirers — and  who  may  not  be  numbered  among 
them — will  never  allow  him  to  sit  down  without  this 
part  of  his  repertoire. 

Col.  Joseph  Thompson  addressed  the  banqueters  on 
"The  Engineers  in  France,"  who  did  everything  but 
engineering.  Of  1,000  men  in  his  command  only  55 
privates,  one  noncommissioned  officer  and  himself  came 
out  on  their  feet.  He  had  both  his  arms  in  a  sling. 
The  colonel  declared  himself  of  the  belief  that  the 
co-operation  between  officers  and  privates  during  the 
war  was  possible  between  officials  and  workmen  in 
peace  if  only  the  latter  knew  the  plan  and  purpose  as 
well  as  did  the  privates  during  the  war. 

Dr.  0.  F.  Lewis  spoke  on  "The  Social  Unrest  and  Its 
Causes,"  laying  it  to  inhibited  powers  and  ambitions. 
He  believed  that  community  councils  would  do  much 
to  furnish  the  antidote,  permitting  of  activities  which 
undirected  would  be  likely  to  drift  into  improper  chan- 
nels. A  Welsh  quartette,  named  Cambria  after  the  old 
Latin  name  of  the  principality,  exhibited  well  how- 
much  the  Welsh  element  in  the  anthracite  region  helps 
to  maintain  the  musical  standing  of  that  community. 
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Hayes  Resigns  Presidency 

On  Feb.  6,  the  international  executive  board  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  accepted  the  resignation  of  Frank 
J.  Hayes,  the  international  president,  putting  Vice- 
President  John  L.  Lews,  of  Springfield,  111.  (long  acting 
vice-president)  in  his  place.  Philip  Murray,  the  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  becomes  vice-president.  For  more 
than  a  year  Hayes  has  been  in  poor  health,  the  outcome  of  a 
nei-vous  breakdown.  After  some  months  in  a  sanitarium 
he  went  to  Denver  and  is  there  now,  endeavoring  to  recover 
his  lost  health. 

Robert  R.  Gibbons,  who  is  vice-president  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  will  succeed  Philip  Murray  as  president  of 
that  district.  He  came  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  from  Scot- 
land in  1903  and  in  July,  1916,  was  appointed  vice-president 
to  which  office  he  has  been  elected  twice. 


•dumber  of  Men 

Days  Worked 

46 

20 

62 

21 

52 

22 

61 

23 

77 

24 

48 

25 

30 

26 

21 

27 

Operators  Make  Their  Case 

At  the  hearings  of  the  operators  before  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  the  earnings  of  leaders  were  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Crews  by  the  following  table  for  January,  1919, 
which  begins  with  loaders  who  worked  at  least  twenty  days 
of  the  twenty-seven  days  running  time: 

WAGES    OF   MACHINE-COAL,   LOADERS 

Average  Earnings  for 
the  Days  Worked 
$116  39 
127  65 
iJI  76 
138.02 
145  88 
154  00 
169  84 
197   06 

WAGES   OF   MACHINE   RUNNERS    AND    HELPERS 

Average  Karnings  for 
Number  of  .Men  Days  Worked  the  Days  Worked 

4  20  $168  00 

4  21  159  75 

7  22  185  57 

12  23  211    17 

6  24  212  33 

II  25  186  00 

At  this  stage  of  the  presentation  of  the  earning  and 
working  sheets  of  the  mining  corporations,  Mr.  Crews 
said  to  the  Commission:  "If  you  could  analyze  the  question 
of  absenteeism  without  cause  down  to  a  final  and  definite 
conclusion  you  would  find,  and  the  figures  so  indicate,  that 
the  machine  runners  are  much  less  often  absent  than  the 
pick  miners  or  loaders." 

The  relative  merits  of  the  contentions  of  the  miners  and 
operators  as  to  the  actual  earnings  of  the  miners,  and  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  the  failure  of  a  large  proportion  of 
individual  miners  to  work  the  full  time  available,  were  put 
in  an  entirely  new  light  by  the  data  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission for  the  operators  by  Attorney  Crews  of  New  York 
when  the  commission  resumed  its  hearings  Monday  morn- 
ing, Feb.  2. 

The  figures  were  new,  taken  from  the  mine  records,  and 
giving  for  the  first  time  the  fundamental  statistical  facts 
of  the  coal  industry  for  the  ten  months'  period  from  Jan- 
uary to  October,  1919.  The  trend  of  the  data  was  that  dur- 
ing those  ten  months  previous  to  the  strike  the  miners 
made  appreciably  more  than  the  "decent  living  wage"  which 
their  representatives  have  urged  they  were  unable  to  make. 

.Xuthenticity  of  the  figures,  Mr.  Crews  explained,  rested 
upon  the  fact  that  they  were  taken  bodily  from  the  pay- 
rolls of  the  mines  themselves,  and  as  a  further  voucher 


for  their  reliability  he  informed  the  commission  that  the 
compilation  had  been  made  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  who,  as  an 
expert  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  was  in  charge  of 
the  mineral  fuel  statistics. 

On  account  of  the  time  limitations  imposed  upon  the 
inquiry  and  the  requests  of  the  commission  that  the  results 
obtained  be  submitted  forthwith,  the  operators  had  been 
unable  to  carry  the  data  to  the  full  extent  originally  mapped 
out  when  the  compilation  was  begun  last  December.  The 
data  as  offered  embrace  15  per  cent  of  the  working 
forces  of  the  mining  fields  involved.  It  covers  both  the 
thick-veined  and  the  thin-veined  districts  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  all  embraced  by  the 
Central  Competitive  field. 

It  was  made  clear  by  Mr.  Crews  that  the  data  were  taken 
impartially  from  the  mine  records  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  actually  representative  figures  and  not  "hand-picked" 
data  such  as  would  arbitrarily  make  out  a  favorable  case 
for  the  operators.  This  was  borne  out  by  Mr.  Lesher's 
statement  that  the  mine  managers  had  been  directed  to 
select  the  mines  with  reference  to  character,  both  industrial 
and  fuel,  to  divide  up  the  fields  so  reports  would  be  given 
of  mines  with  the  poorest  running  time,  as  well  as  the  best, 
and  so  that  car  supply  should  likewise  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Irregular  Work  Causes  Low  Earnings 

Tables  showing  a  striking  variation  from  the  claims 
hitherto  advanced  by  the  miners  as  to  their  total  monthly 
earnings  and  revealing  the  great  extent  to  which  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  miners  in  pursuing  their  work  detracts  from 
their  potential  earning  power  were  then  read  into  the  record. 

That  the  miners  were  able  to  make  much  more  than  an 
average  of  $5.00  a  day,  as  argued  by  the  miners'  repre- 
sentatives, was  shown  by  a  table  offered  for  the  Pittsburgh 
thin-vein  district.  In  this  table,  taken  direct  from  the 
mine  sheets,  it  was  shown  that  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1919,  pick  miners  who  worked  the  maximum  running 
time  of  27  days  made  over  $9.50  per  day,  while  the  miners 
who  worked  two-thirds  of  the  time  made  over  $6.23  per 
day.    The  table  follows: 

WAGES   OF   PICK-MINERS 


Number  of 

Number 

of 

Average  Earnings  for 

Men 

Day 

3  Worked 

tlie  I 

'eriod  Worked 

10 

1 

$7  81 

3 

2 

5  20 

S 

3 

19  82 

2 

4 

18  20 

3 

5 

34  86 

6 

1 

6 
7 

42  31 
18  94 

7 

K 

39  54 

9 

18 

112  29 

14 

19 

138  58 

13 

20 

150  48 

14 

21 

161   61 

15 

22 

157  92 

27 

23 

157  76 

37 

24 

179  86 

30 

25 

207  43 

27 

26 

227   14 

30 

27 

244  43 

Time  Wasted  by  the  Miner 

Taking  up  the  tables  for  October,  1919,  the  last  month 
preceding  the  strike,  it  was  said  that  although  the  condi- 
tions for  marketing  and  for  car  supply  were  100  per  cent 
favorable  to  the  miner  putting  in  full  time,  neither  the  pick 
miners  nor  loaders  availed  themselves  of  the  opp-^rtunity  to 
make  a  maximum  wage.  "But  take  the  machine  runners," 
pursued  Mr.  Crews,  "There  is  nobody  working  one  day 
only;  nobody  worked  just  two  days  or  three  days." 


February 


1920 
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He   cited   the   followiiiK   tabic   for   machine    runners    for 


October,  1919: 

Avorngn  Enrnin«« 

Nunilwr  of 

Days 

piT  Mnii  f<  r 

Mon 

Worked 

l\Tiod  \\'orko<l 

2 

4 

})l   50 

1 

5 

50  00 

2 

9 

67  50 

1 

12 

57  00 

1 

13 

82  00 

14 

94  00 

1 

16 

129.00 

1 

18 

155  00 

2 

20 

109  00 

2 

21 

154  00 

2 

5J 

173  50 

9 

24 

218  78 

M 

25 

224.71 

28 

26 

222  50 

8 

27 

247  00 

The  greatest  average  of  men  in  any  district  in  Illinois 
who  worked  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  time  at  their  dis- 
posal, Dr.  Honnold  said,  was  61.2  per  cent.  In  two  thick- 
seam  districts  of  the  Central  and  Southern  fields  of  the 
State,  where  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  State's  tonnage 
is  produced,  he  said,  only  28.3  per  cent  of  the  men  put  in 
three-fourths  of  the  time  offered  them. 

In  the  most  productive  district  of  the  State,  Dr.  Honnold 
showed,  38.8  per  cent  of  the  men  were  idle  for  half  the 
time,  while  in  the  poorest  district  71.7  per  cent  labored 
less  than  half  time,  36.2  per  cent  working  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  days  open  to  them. 

More  Industrious  Miners  Earn  $3.74  a  Day 

Dr.  Honnold's  figures  showed  that  the  more  industrious 
miners  easily  averaged  $7.34  per  day,  while  the  men  who 
worked  but  part  of  the  time  averaged  from  $4.34  to  $6.62 
per  day.  These  figures  were  taken  from  the  ten  months 
of  1919  before  the  14  per  cent  wage  increase  was  given 
the  miners. 

Car-Loaders'  Time  Off  Affects  Cost 

Failure  of  coal-car  loaders  to  report  for  work  and  get  the 
coal  out  of  the  mine  added  10  per  cent  to  the  production 
cost  of  the  coal,  said  Dr.  Honnold.  This  was  because  the 
men  paid  by  the  day  had  to  be  carried  on,  even  though  the 
coal  was  not  up  on  the  ground  where  they  could  handle  it. 

Emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a  penalty  clause  to  make 
the  miners  keep  their  contracts,  Mr.  Maurer  called  the 
attention  of  the  commission  to  the  number  of  strikes  which 
have  occurred  in  Ohio  in  spite  of  the  Washington  agree- 
ment. A  summary  for  the  district  of  Eastern  Ohio  showed 
that  70  mines  had  been  affected  by  102  strikes,  with  a  loss 
in  days  of  25  Sand  in  tonnage  of  327,700. 

"In  Southern  Ohio,"  continued  Mr.  Maurer,  "the  exhibit 
shows  by  reason  of  strikes  a  total  loss  in  hours  of  2,088, 
and  in  tonnage  of  109,207,  this  being  during  1919.  They 
carried  through  their  tonnage  loss  by  the  general  strike 
in  November  and  show  the  total  loss  in  hours  to  be  70,905, 
and  in  tons  of  2,687,153. 

Miners'  Health  Shown  by  Records 

Authoritative  reports  and  statistics  from  insurance  offi- 
cials, physicians  and  other  Reliable  sources  clearing  up 
misconceptions  regarding  health  and  hazards  in  the  min- 
ing industry,  were  introduced  by  Tracy  L.  Guthrie,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, for  the  operators.  Attacking  the  miners'  state- 
ments that  the  work  was  dangerous  to  health,  he  filed  a 
synopsis  of  replies  from  49  physicians  to  the  tenor  that 
claims  of  the  prevalence  of  miners'  diseases  were  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Regarding  assertions  that  children  were  forced  to  stay 
out  of  school  on  account  of  lack  of  food  or  suitable  cloth- 
ing, virtually  all  of  the  physicians  reported  that  no  cases 
of  malnutrition  come  to  their  notice. 

From  the  annual  repoi-t  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Commissioner,  on  the  subject  of  the  hazards  and  dangers  of 
mine  work,  figures  were  presented  showing  that  coal  min- 
ing is  only  half  as  dangerous,  as  to  accidents,  as  threshing 
machine  or  concrete  work.  In  fact,  according  to  the  com- 
missioner's reports,  next  to  blast-furnace  work  and  the 
making  of  rough  building  papers,  mining  ranked  as  the 
least  dangerous  of  53  occupations  listed,  being  even  one- 
third  less  hazardous  than  the  collecting  of  garbage. 


Would  Unionize  Pocahontas  Region 

Stato-W'de  interest  is  manifested  in  the  arrival  at  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Pocahontas  region  on 
Jan.  30  of  John  L.  Lewis,  acting  president  of  the  Un'ted 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  take  personal  charge  of  the 
preliminary  movement  to  organize  not  only  the  Pocahontas 
region  but  the  vast  territory  in  southern  West  Virginia 
includ  ng  the  smokeless  and  high-volatile  regions  which 
furnished  the  bulk  of  production  during  the  November 
strike,  this  being  the  first  real  attempt  to  organize  the 
miners  in  the  southern  end  of  the  state,  aside  from  the 
effort  in  the  Guyan  region. 

Prepare  Ground  for  Complete  Labor  Trust 

This  sudden  move  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  at  a  time  when  many  mooted  (luestions  are 
pending  before  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington created  a  flurry  not  only  in  the  Pocahontas  region 
but  in  all  the  unorganized  fields  in  southern  West  Virginia 
including  the  Winding  Gulf,  Tug  River,  Williamson  and 
Guyan  fields  and  it  was  generally  regarded  as  the  fore- 
runner of  another  general  strike,  because,  when  the  recent 
nationwide  strike  occurred  it  was  the  unorganized  West 
Virginia  fields  that  prevented  the  United  Mine  Workers 
from  forcing  a  complete  suspension  of  the  coal  mines  of 
the  country.  It  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  mine  work- 
ers are  seeking  to  strengthen  these  weak  points  in  prepa- 
ration for  another  general  strike. 

A  number  of  other  labor  leaders  accompanied  Lewis  to 
Bluefield.  It  was  reported  that  C.  F.  Keeney,  president 
of  District  17,  was  a  member  of  the  party,  but  Keeney,  it 
was  learned,  was  in  Charleston  during  Lewis'  sojourn  in 
Bluefield.  A  number  of  conferences  were  held  between 
Lewis  and  the  labor  leaders  in  Bluefield,  and,  it  is  said, 
the  matter  of  obtaining  quarters  for  representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  organization  was  under  discussion. 
Lewis  admitted  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  organize 
tlie  miners  throughout  southern  West  Virginia  and  that 
the  campaign  with  that  end  in  view  would  be  waged  with 
Bluefield  as  the  center  of  operations. 

Indisposed  to  Unionize  Internationally 

While  admitting  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  bring  all  miners  in  southern  West  Virginia  into 
the  fold  of  organized  labor,  he  was  rather  loath  to  discuss 
details,  but  did  claim  that  he  had  been  in  touch  with  rep- 
resentatives of  his  organization  who  had  been  making  a 
survey  of  conditions  in  the  Pocahontas  field.  He  also 
claimed  that  he  had  visited  several  points  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.  and  that  he  had  found  mine  workers  inclined 
to  favor  the  formation  of  local  unions.  Much  doubt  is 
entertained  as  to  whether  the  miners  as  a  whole  desire  the 
advent  of  the  organization,  for  the  earnings  of  the  non- 
union miners  are  larger  than  those  of  the  miners  in  the 
union  fields  further  to  the  north. 

Furthermore,  during  the  strike,  many  union  miners  mi- 
grated to  the  non-union  fields  of  West  Virginia  and  while 
some  of  those  who  deserted  from  the  union  may  still  desire 
to  see  it  take  in  new  territory  it  is  believed  that  the  men 
who  came  from  the  union  to  the  non-union  fields  have 
created  sentiment  against,  rather  than  for,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  unorganized  regions  and  that  the  recent  strike 
instead  of  strengthening  the  chances  of  organizing  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  territory  and  adjoining  areas  has  rather 
weakened  such  chances. 

Rembrandt  Peale  and  White  Commended 

After  commending  Commissioners  Rembrandt  Peale  and 
John  P.  White  for  their  services  as  members  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  under  Dr.  Garfield,  during  the 
war,  Mr  Lewis  quoted  both  Mr.  Peale  and  Mr.  White  as 
h,-.ving  recommended  in  1918  that  some  increase  be  given 
the  miners  "ns  a  patriotic  matter."  "If  this  recommenda- 
tion had  been  followed,"  said  he,  "the  country  would  have 
been  spared  the  distressing  conditions  of  the  past  few 
months."    He  also  referred  to  Dr.  Garfield's  decision  in  1918. 
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What  the  14  Per  Cent  Increase  Means 
to  the  Operators 

What  the  application  of  14  per  cent  wage  advance  means 
to  the  operators  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Crews  in  his  sum- 
ming' up.  He  adverted  to  the  financial  analysis  of  labor 
and  other  costs,  income  and  tonnage  produced  by  the  coal 
industry  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1919,  derived  from 
mine  reports  compiled  by  Attorney  Joan  Paul  Muller  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  constituting  the  best  evidence  as  to 
this.  To  obtain  results  representative  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive bituminous  territory,  typical  of  the  situation  as  a 
whole,  Mr.  Muller's  analysis  was  centered  on  the  reports 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Vein  Operators'  Association  of  Ohio,  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  the  Indiana  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, Coal  Trade  Bureau  of  Illinois,  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  and  the  Central  Illinois  Coal  Bureau  for  each 
of  the  ten  months  ending  Oct.  31,  1919. 

Profit  in  Pittsburgh  Field  4  Per  Cent 

"If  we  look  upon  the  ton  months  ended  Oct.  31,  1919,  as 
the  basis  for  the  present,"  reported  Mr.  Muller,  "we  find 
that  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association  reports 
22,127,736  net  tons  of  coal  produced  at  a  total  labor  cost  of 
$29,997,749.79,  while  the  margin,  or  amount  left  over  after 
all  the  standard  costs  of  producing  the  coal  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  were  deducted  from  the  sum  total  realized 
from  the  sale  of  coal  was  $.5,784,852.64.  At  6  per  cent  per 
annum  on  a  capital  charge  for  investment  in  property 
amounting  to  $6.30  per  ton  produced,  the  compensation  for 
capital  investment  required  would  be  $8,364,284.21,  so  that 
the  margin  on  coal  represented  little  over  4  per  cent. 

"Under  the  present  labor  scale  involving  an  increase  in 
If-.bor  costs  of  14  per  cent,  on  the  same  tonnage  produced, 
this  increase  will  absorb  $4,199,684.97  out  of  the  margin 
of  $5,784,852.84,  leaving  the  compensation  for  capital  in- 
vestment approximately  1   per  cent. 

"The  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators'  Association  of  Ohio  on 
a  production  of  5,353,494  tons  shows  a  labor  cost  of  $6,900,- 
605.30,  with  a  margin  of  $1,239,323.40.  If  the  14  per  cent 
increase  in  labor  cost  amounting  to  $966,084.74  is  deducted 
therefrom,  the  compensation  for  capital  invested  is  less 
than  1  per  cent. 

"The  same  is  true  of  the  Central  Illinois  Coal  Bureau, 
while  the  following  will  not  have  any  compensation  for  cap- 
ital invested  but  actually  will  fall  short  of  meeting 
expenses. 

Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  Will  Lose  Money 

"The  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  with  a  margmal  loss 
of  $208,244.75,  plus  14  per  cent  labor  increase  of  $615,008.17 
would  have  a  total  loss  of  $823,252.92; 

"The  Indiana  Coal  Operators'  Association  out  of  a  mar- 
pin  of  coal  of  $357,256.04  will  have  to  meet  a  14  per  cent 
increase  in  labor  costs  amounting  to  $1,776,831.41,  thus 
facing  a  deficit  of  more  than  $1,400,000. 

"The  Coal  Trade  Bureau  of  Illinois  out  of  a  margin  of 
$161,276.71  must  meet  a  14  per  cent  increase  in  labor  costs 
amounting  to  $338,293.54,  leaving  it  more  than  $220,000 
short  of  meeting  its  expenses,  while  the  Illinois  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association,  out  of  a  margin  of  $1,655,726.89,  will 
have  to  meet  a  14  per  cent  increase  in  labor  costs  of  $2,- 
933,239.82,  leaving  it  nearly  $1,300,000  short  of  meeting 
expenses." 

In  summing  up  the  arguments  during  the  morning  ses- 
sion for  the  United  Mine  Workers,  Acting-President  Lewis 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  facts  laid  before  the  com- 
mission by  the  operators  had  not  impaired  the  position  of 
the  miners.  In  spite  of  the  original  sources  from  which 
the  payroll  summaries  were  taken,  Mr.  Lewis  maintained 
that  the  earnings  of  the  miners  were  inadequate,  saying 
that  the  best  the  pick  miners  could  make  a  year  was  $1600, 
whereas  an  estimated  budget  of  the  yearly  income  required 
to  support  a  miner's  family  of  five  was  $2243.94. 

Mr.  Lewis  quoted  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wilson  recapitulating  the  latter's  view  that 
the  miners  should  be  given  a  flat  advance  of  31.6  per  cent 


or  27Jc.  per  ton,  and  $1.58  per  day  for  day  laborers.  He  also 
attacked  former  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield's  method  of 
arriving  at  the  14  per  cent  advance. 

Penna  Declares  Miners  Are  Prosperous 

Vigoroun  summing  up  by  representatives  of  the  miners 
and  the  operators  on  the  points  in  controversy  in  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  President's  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
into  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  embracing  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  occupied  the  commis- 
sion's proceedings  on  Feb.  3,  the  other  bituminous-coal 
regions  being  heard  later. 

After  Acting-President  John  L.  Lewis  and  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Green  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  had  argued  once 
more  for  a  60  per  cent  wage  advance,  with  the  six-hour  day 
and  five-day  week,  representatives  of  the  coal  operators 
in  reply  insisted  that  the  existing  wage  is  adequate  and  that 
the  miners'  demands  are  unreasonable  and  unjustified. 

Attacking  the  wage  demands  of  the  miners,  Phil  H.  Penna, 
head  of  the  Indiana  operators  exclaimed: 

"Reduced  to  the  last  analysis  the  demands  of  the  miners 
are:  'More  money  for  less  work'.  Let  us  face  the  facts 
without  camouflage".  One  outstanding  difficulty  the  opera- 
tors have  to  face  in  dealing  with  the  miners'  union  rep- 
resentatives, he  said,  was  the  failure  of  the  unions  to  keep 
their  contracts  with  the  operators.  Both  sides,  he  insisted, 
should  be   held   responsible. 

Contract  Breaker.s  and  Slackers 

"Our  contracts  now  are  mere  scraps  of  paper  so  far  as 
observance  by  the  miners  goes".  He  went  on  to  say  that 
there  were  114  mine  strikes  in  Indiana  in  spite  of  'strike- 
proof  contracts  between  the  operators  and  the  miners. 

"The  mine  workers'  representatives  have  become  special 
pleaders  for  violation  of  contracts."  "If  it  were  in  my 
power  today  to  operate  non-union  mines  instead  of  union 
mines,  1  would  do  so.  The  position  of  the  non-union  mine 
operator  is  not  so  good,  but  it  is  better  than  being  in  the 
clutches  of  the  union.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
recognize  the  right  of  working  people  to  unionize.  This 
commission  should  make  agreements  enforceable,  or  make 
no  contract  at  all". 

Mr.  Penna  denounced  what  he  characterized  as  the 
"slacker"  among  the  miners,  the  man  who,  as  he  put  it,  de- 
clines to  avail  himself  of  the  full  opportunity  afforded  him 
to  work.  He  declared  that  this  type  of  miner,  regardless 
of  his  own  responsibility,  was  seeking  to  influence  the 
entire  mining  industry.  The  slacker  calls  for  shorter  hours 
and  more  pay.  The  existing  scale  of  wages,  he  said,  was 
ample  for  the  man  who  took  full  advantage  of  the  work- 
ing time. 

Mr.  Crews  urged  that  inadequate  car  supply  seriously 
embarrassed  the  coal  industry  today,  and  urged  a  better 
distribution  for  coal  to  the  market.  He  attacked  the  data 
of  average  wages  offered  by  the  miners,  saying  that  the 
miners  had  not  used  typical  instances,  but  had  endeavored 
to  show  by  arbitrary  figures  that  wages  in  general  were  low. 

If  the  commission  wished,,  he  said,  the  operators  would 
produce  ample  figures  to  show  that  the  potential  earnings 
of  the  miners  could  be  increased  25  per  cent,  if  they  would 
work  the  time  offered  to  them. 

Mine  Workers  Are  Saving  Money 
To  demonstrate  the  prosperous  money  conditions  of  com- 
munities made  up  largely  of  miners,  Tracy  L.  Guthrie  of 
Pittsburgh  gave  the  commission  reports  from  savings 
banks,  and  other  financial  institutions  in  twenty-eight  min- 
ing towns,  selected  at  random  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
showing  that  savings  deposits  had  increased  $12,000,000  in 
the  last  four  years.  The  report  embraced  46  banks  in  oper- 
ation since  1914  and  seven  banks  established  since. 

Demands  of  the  operators  touching  basic  points  in  the 
controversy  were  spread  upon  the  commission's  records  dur- 
ing the  day.  Among  these  is  a  demand  for  the  abolition 
of  the  check-off  system,  under  which  the  operators,  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  miners,  collect  dues  for  the  Mine 
Workers'  Union  from  the  miners'  pay.  This  "check-off" 
produces  $15,000,000  for  the  United  Mine  -Workers. 
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Where  Miners  \  iolal«'(l  Injunction 

So  far  as  is  known  the  only  section  of  the  country  in 
ivhich  the  mine  workers'  strike  continued  after  Dec.  11  was 
that  part  of  the  New  River  field  of  West  Virginia  where 
the  operators  refused  on  Sept.  1  of  last  year  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  miners  that  would  prant  them  the 
"closed-shop"  and  the  "check-off."  These  operators  repre- 
sented about  20  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  New  River 
district.  Their  declination  to  become  a  party  to  the  new 
contract  caused  the  mine  workers  to  declare  a  strike  at  the 
mines  owned  by  those  so  refusing,  although  there  were 
many  miners  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  continued 
at  work.  The  strike  remained  in  full  force  until  about  the 
middle  of  November,  the  miners  still  occupying  the  houses 
of  the  coal  companies. 

When,  however,  the  New  River  contract  of  Sept.  1,  none 
too  popular  anyway  among  the  miners  of  District  29, 
became  automatically  abrogated  owing  to  the  miners  of 
the  district  as  a  whole  going  on  strike  and  the  miners 
generally  in  the  field  returning  to  work  without  the  check- 
off, even  voting  to  return  to  work  without  it,  a  great  many 
of  the  miners  in  the  field  whei-e  the  new  contract  had  never 
been  in  force  also  began  returning  to  work.  Of  course  in 
many  instances  miners  who  did  return  to  their  picks  and 
shovels  were  non-union  miners,  but  that  was  not  wholly  true. 

The  point  is  that  the  miners  in  the  particular  section 
affected  were  not  ordered  back  to  work  by  officials  of  Dis- 
trict 29,  the  leaders  in  that  district  making  the  plea  that 
the  Indianapolis  agreement  did  not  apply  to  that  part  of 
their  district  where  there  had  been  a  strike  prior  to  Nov. 
1.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  same  plea  was  made  by  Alex 
Howat  for  the  Kansas  miners  and  that  it  was  not  until 
after  Howat  was  threatened  with  a  sojourn  in  jail  that  he 
ordered  his  miners  back  to  work. 

The  New  River  situation  was  exactly  similar  yet  so  far 
as  is  known  neither  officials  of  District  29  nor  the  Govern- 
ment have  taken  any  action  to  force  a  compliance  with  the 
Indianapolis  agreement  even  though  the  continued  strike  in 
the  face  of  the  Indanapolis  agreement  and  a  Federal  re- 
straining order  issued  by  Judge  Keller  culminated  in  an 
attack  by  strikers  on  miners  while  on  their  way  to  work 
at  the  mines  of  the  Willis  Branch  Coal  Co,  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  20.  Not  satisfied  with  an  attack  on  mine  workers, 
strikers  also  entered  and  wrecked  the  electrical  hoisting 
machinery  of  the  company,  causing  damage  amounting  to 
thousands  of  dollars. 

No  precaution  had  been  taken  by  the  company  to  guard 
its  property  because  officials  of  District  29,  United  Mine 
Workers,  had  assured  mine  owners  that  no  violence  would 
be  tolerated  or  permitted.  It  is  understood  that  the  ques- 
tion of  stopping  the  strike  in  the  New  River  field  has  been 
referred  to  the  President's  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 
Inasmuch  as  the  commission  is  to  pass  on  such  matters  it 
is  also  believed  by  the  operators  of  the  New  River  Dis- 
trict as  a  whole  that  it  is  proper  for  the  commission  also 
to  pass  upon  the  restoration  of  the  check-off  now  being 
demended  by  the  miners. 


Central  Competitive  Operators'  Demands 

The  demands  of  the  Scale  Committee  of  the  Central 
Competitive  Field  as  presented  before  the  Coal  Commission 
are  as  follows: 

No.  1. — The  present  system  of  collecting  dues  and  initia- 
tion fees  from  the  mine  workers,  and  enforcing  the  payment 
thereof  by  deductions  from  their  earnings  through  the 
offices  of  the  operators  imposes  burdens  upon  the  operators 
for  which  there  is  no  economic  justification,  and  is  unjust 
to  many  employees  of  the  operators.  The  operators  there- 
fore request  that  the  practice  be  abolished. 

No.  2. — As  the  house  rent  charged  the  mine  workers 
and  the  price  charged  them  for  their  domestic  coal  have 
been  written  into  the  contracts  in  some  of  the  states,  and 
the  adjustment  of  those  charges,  from  time  to  time,  is  the 
cause  of  much  dissension,  we  request  that  the  commission, 
in  its  findings,  fix  an  equitable  method  of  dealing  with 
these  matters. 


No.  3.  The  operators  request  that  the  commission  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  enactment 
of  legislation  requiring  a.ssociations  of  employees  which 
make  contrails  of  employment  with  employers  to  take  such 
action  as  will  make  them  legally  responsible  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  contracts  so  entered  into. 

No.  4.-  The  operators  request  that  the  national  officers 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  national 
organization,  being  parties  to  the  making  of  the  contract, 
be  required  to  assume  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  terms 
of  such  contract  in  the  various  districts,  notwithstanding 
the  present  limitations  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

No.  5. — As  a  matter  of  safety  to  employees,  and  as 
there  is  now  no  system  by  which  the  actual  working  time 
of  the  mine  workers  can  be  determined,  the  operators  re- 
quest that  the  contract  shall  provide  that  time  clocks  or 
time  devices  may  be  installed  at  mines,  and  that  the  miners 
and  inside  day-men  be  required  to  register  when  they  en- 
ter or  leave  the  mines,  and  that  the  outside  day  force  be 
required  to  register  when  they  arrive  at  or  leave  the  mine. 
All  men  refusing  to  comply  with  such  requirements  to  be 
subject  to  discharge. 

Xo.  6. — The  operators  request  that  the  commission,  ki 
its  award,  provide  for  the  introduction  of  devices  or 
machinery  which  may  serve  to  reduce  the  cost  of  coal,  and 
consequently  the  cost  to  the  public,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  scale  of  wages  in  the  then-existing  contract. 


Farrington's  Wage  Figures  Untrue 

When  Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illinois  United 
Mine  Workers,  told  President  Wilson's  Coal  Commission 
that  the  miners  in  Illinois  are  now  getting  only  $3.72  a 
day,  he  could  not  have  been  thinking  of  those  who  work 
around  Edwardsville  and  Collinsville.  At  these  places  the 
men  are  receiving  from  $8  to  $12  a  day  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  figures  represent  the  miners'  earnings 
throughout  the  Illinois  field  adjacent  to  St.  Louis. 

The  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  paid  at  its  mine  No.  17  at 
Collinsville,  a  few  days  ago,  $36,231.50,  an  average  of  $103 
a  man  for  two  weeks'  work.  The  pay  at  the  Donk  Bros. 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.'s  mine  at  Edwardsville  about  the  same. 

The  men  might  be  making  more,  but  officials  of  operating 
companies  declare  that  they  are  holding  down  production. 
At  the  Consolidated  mine  it  was  stated  that  if  the  loaders 
had  loaded  as  many  cars  a  day  as  they  did  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  of 
approximately  20  per  cent  in  their  earnings.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  word  has  been  passed  to  the  men  to  hold 
down  the  production  until  after  the  Coal  Commission  acts. 

Miners  in  the  Illinois  field  are  threatening  to  change 
their  occupation  unless  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
are  granted.    Propaganda  to  that  effect  is  being  circulated. 


British  Miners  Want  Cheaper  Coal 

Premier  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Britain  recently  met  a 
committee  of  mine  workers  who  demanded  that  the  Gov- 
ernment immediately  reduce  the  price  of  industrial  and 
export  coal,  limit  coal  operators'  profits  not  only  in  the 
future  but  retroactively  and  reduce  the  price  of  food  and 
clothing,  threatening  that  if  these  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with  they  would  demand  an  all-round  increase  of 
five  shillings  daily.  That  amount  was  before  the  war  about 
SI. 22,  but  now  it  is  only  87ic. 


Foreign  Born  xMiners 


Figures  compiled  for  the  use  of  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  Americanization  legislation  showed 
that  of  the  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  mining 
of  bituminous  coal,  61.9  per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth;  9.5 
per  cent  were  of  native  birth,  but  of  foreign  father;  and 
28.5  per  cent  were  native  born  persons,  having  native  bom 
fathers. 
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Anthracite  Cost  and  Prices 

DETAILED  costs  of  anthracite  coal  and  a  state- 
ment concerning  margins,  including  profits,  are 
contained  in  a  pamphlet  just  made  public  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  referred  to  in  last  week's  issue, 
entitled  "Coal  No.  2 — Pennsylvania  Anthracite."  The 
figures  cover  costs  for  1917  and  1918  and  show  an 
increase  in  costs  from  January,  1917,  to  December, 
1918,  of  $2.02  (approximately  80  per  cent)  or  from 
$2.64  to  $2.47.  Margins  range  from  54c.  per  ton  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1917,  and  72c.  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  same  year,  to  35c.  in  the  third  quarter  of  1918, 
and  39c.  per  ton  in  the  last  quarter  in  1918.  It  is 
quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

"From  99  to  95  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
commercial  production  comes  directly  from  the  mines, 
and  of  the  remaining  5  to  10  per  cent  the  greater  part 
is  reclaimed  from  culm  banks  which  wera  formed  in 
years  past  through  the  dumping  of  ccal  which  was  then 
unmerchantable,  but  which  has  since  acquired  sufficient 
market  value  to  be  worth  reclaiming.  The  product 
obtained  directly  from  the  mines  is  usually  known  as 
'fresh  mined,'  that  from  culm  banks  is  known  as 
'culm-bank  washery,'  or  simply  'washery.' 

Average  Costs  Shown 

"The  average  costs  and  sales  realizations  per  gross 
ton  are  shown  below  for  five  specified  periods  during 
1917-1918,  for  operators  who  produced  about  99  per 
cent  of  the  total  anthracite  output  in  those  years. 

COSTS  PEK  GROSS  TON 
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Peiiod 
Frpsh-mined  product  of  65  op- 
prator*; 

.lanuary-April,  1917 

M»y-.\uga»t.  1917  . 

Sopli-inbtT-N'ovrnibpr.  1917   , 

nirrmhfr.  l9l7-l><iober.  1918 

NovemlM'r-I>ecf'mber,  1918 
Culm-Hank  Waj^hery  Product 
o(  23  <  ip^ratora: 

.lanuary-Apnl,  1917 

MayAugunt.  !9I7 

.'viptcinlHT-.Vovcmbor.  1917. 

Deccn'l.<r.  l9l7-<  ictnlxr.  1918 

Navcnib<r-I)eccnilur.  1918 
Combined    Fresh- Mined    and 
Culm-Bank  Waahcjy  Prod- 
uct ol  84  <  tpcrators: 

January.  April,  1917  ... 

May-Auit\ut.  1917 

Seplrmb''r-NovrnitMT.  1917 

r>ec..nib<r.  1917-1  ictobcr.  1918 

November-  December.  1918 

"About  99  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
larger  sizes  of  coal  (tne  'prepared  sizes,'  which  enter 
principally  into  domestic  use)  is  obtained  from  the 
fresh-mined  coal.  About  75  per  cent  of  fresh-mined 
coal  consi-sts  of  prepared  or  domestic  sizes  and  about 
25  per  cent  of  small  or  'slenm'  sizes,  which  are  used 


in  industries.     Most  of  the  coal  recovered  from  culm 
banks  consists  of  these  steam  sizes. 

"In  this  report  are  shown  the  total  f.o.b.  mine  cost, 
the  sales  realization  received  by  the  operators,  and  the 
margin  between  it,  and  the  total  f.o.b.  mine  cost.  From 
this  margin  would  have  to  be  paid  any  sales  expense, 
interest  and  Federal  taxes,  the  remainder  being  avail- 
able for  surplus  and  dividends. 

Cost  of  Fresh-Mined  Product  Increased 

"Comparing  the  first  period  with  the  last  period  in 
the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  f.o.b. 
mine  cost  of  the  fresh-mined  product  increased  82  per 
cent  (from  $2.66  to  $4.84  per  gross  ton),  the  sales 
realization  increased  58  per  cent  (from  $3.29  to  $5.20 
per  gross  ton),  while  the  margin  decreased  43  per  cent 
(from   63  to  36c.  per  gross  ton). 

"Average  costs  and  sales  realizations  for  operators 
producing  about  42,000,000  gross  tons  annually  (of 
which  about  39,000,000  tons  was  fresh-mined  product, 
and  3,000,000  tons  was  culm-bank  washery  product)  are 
shown  below  for  the  fresh-mined  product  for  19  signif- 
icant periods  between  Jan.  1,  1913,  and  Dec.  31,  1918. 

COST  PER  GROSS  TON 

Margin 
(Saios 
Total        Sales      realisation 
f.o.b.  realizjition  over  total 
General  mine  per  f  ,n  b 

Labor  Supplies  Expense  cost     (jross  ton  mine  cost) 
.Ianuar\-March,  1913  $1    58  $0  43     $0  33     $2  25       $2  69  $0  44 

April-August,  1913  1    60     0   35        0   34        2    29  2   60  0   31 

.-^eptember-Deeemher.  1913.       1    60     0   36        0   36        2   32  2   71  0   39 

lanuarv-March.  1914 1    71      0  38       0  39       2  48         2  70  0  22 

April-August,  1914 1    57     0   30       0  36       2  23         2  60  0   37 

.September-December,  1914.       I    56     0  31        0   36        2   23  2   73  0   50 

Januarv-March,  1915 1    71      0   36       0  42       2   49         2  69  0   19 

.^pril-Auguat,  1915  1    58     0  29       0  37       2  24         2   59  0   35 

September-December,  1915.      1    57     0  30       0  36       2  23         2  73  0  50 

.lanuarv-Mardi,  1916 I    63     0  3J       0  42       2   38         2  79  0  41 

April-.^ugust,  1916  I   77     0  36       0  44       2  57         2  95  0  38 

.September-December,  1916.      1    72     0  40       0  45       2   57  3   14  0   57 

January-April,  1917  I    76     0  44       0  44       2   64  3    18  0   54 

May-August,  1917  I    91      0  48       0  46       2   85  3   57  0  72 

Septcmber-Novciiibir,  1917       I    97      0   58        0   -tQ        3   04  3   74  0   70 

December,  1917— 

March.  1918  2    58     0   62       0   53        3   73  4    12  0  39 

April-Augtist.  1918  2   45     0  65       0   50       1   60         3  99  0  39 

Septembcr-Kctol.er.  1918  2   55     0   72       0  55        3  82         4   17  0  35 

November- December,  1918..     3.31     0  80       0.61       4  72         5   11  0  39 

Note:  Tlu-  bill  of  m.iterial  above  is  foi  :i  w.ishhouse  3  ft 
naiTOwer  tlian  the  one  given  in  the  detailed  drawing  and  for  fi 
rows  of  benches  Instead  of  8  ;  otherwise  everything  cLse  is  th^ 
same.  

$50,000  Appropriated  for  Coal 
Commission 

Without  question  the  House  Committee  voted  the 
$50,000  appropriation  asked  by  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  for  its  expenses.  The  appropriation  is  to 
cover  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners,  secretaries, 
chief  clerk  and  other  expert,  clerical  and  other  assist- 
ance; equipment  and  supplies,  including  law  books, 
books  of  reference,  newspapers  and  periodicals;  travel- 
ing expenses,  per  diem  allowances  in  lieu  of  su)isistence, 
and  for  printing  and  binding  done  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

As  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  appropriation 
can  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
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Our  Growing  Soft-Coal  Shortage 

DURING  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  past  we 
used  458,000,000  tons  of  soft-coal,  or  roughly  9,000,- 
000  tons  a  week.  This  winter,  business  has  picked  up  so 
prosperously  that,  with  all  the  soldiers  returned,  there 
niust  be  almost  as  great  an  industrial  activity  as  during 
the  war.  The  scarcity  of  labor  certainly  seems  to  prove 
it.  While  labor  may  not  produce  as  much  as  before, 
it  assuredly  needs,  for  as  many  houi's  as  working  lasts, 
about  as  much  power  and  as  much  heat  or  even  more 
than  it  did  when   labor  was  more  energetic. 

Consequently,  increasing  man  power  compensating 
for  decreasing  working  hours,  the  average  consumption 
of    fuel,     the     year 
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through,  is  probably  no 
less  than  it  was  during 
1918,  the  closing  year  of 
the  war,  when  it  aver- 
aged about  11,100,000 
tons  a  week.  In  making 
that  estimate  no  deduc- 
tion in  the  figure  for 
consumption  is  made  for 
the  large  stocks  left  at 
the  end  of  the  year 
1918,  because  the  reas- 
ons for  these  stocks 
were  exceptional  condi- 
tions— the  mild  winter 
and  the  failure  of  busi- 
ness following  the  ar- 
mistice. 

It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  were 
reasons  why  in  1919  the 

tonnage  produced  was  small.  The  year  commenced 
with  heavy  stocks,  business  was  bad,  and  it  ended  with 
no  stocks  and  everyone  conserving  fuel  because  of 
the  strike  and  coal  shortage.  The  past  year  was  cer- 
tainly abnormal.  So  looking  at  the  subject  broadly 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  our  normal  needs  the 
year  over  at  the  present  stage  of  prosperity  are  about 
11,000,000,  rather  than   9,000,000  tons  weekly. 

Just  now,  we  are  faced  with  cold  weather  and  bad 
working  conditions.  As  a  result  the  amount  of  coal 
needed  is  at  its  full  winter  height.  Perhaps,  if  a 
guess  may  be  hazarded,  14,000,000  tons  a  week  is  not 
too  large  a  figure  to  put  on  our  present  consumption. 

As  a  rule  there  are  big  stocks  that  are  gradually 
eaten  into  during  the  winter.  During  the  strike  that 
marked  the  close  of  1919  these  stocks  were  considerably 
depleted.  They  were  abnormally  small,  in  any  event. 
Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  are  faced 
by  a  bigger  shortage  than  existed  after  the  strike  was 
concluded.  Our  output,  owing  to  car  shortage,  aver- 
aged only  11,334.000  tons  in  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  year  and  totaled  8,531,000  tons  in  Christmas  week. 


From  the  Hills  of  Prosperity  to  the  Valley 
of  Nothing  Doing 


\us 


In  1901  nearly  6,000  miles  of  railroad  were  constructed  whUe 

in  1919  construction  dropped  off  to  686  miles,  and  689  miles 

were  abandoned 


The  public  breathed  a  sigh  of  contentment  when  the 
.strike  ended.  Naturally,  the  consumer  thought  his  diffi- 
culties were  at  an  end,  but  the  coal  shortage  was  not 
cured  by  the  cessation  of  lalx)r  trouble;  it  was  only 
retarded  from  continuing  to  go  from  bad  to  worse 
as  fast  as  it  did  while  the  strike  lasted.  The  condi- 
tion was  none  too  good  before  the  strike;  it  was  dis- 
heartening at  the  end.  Yet,  with  agitation  in  the 
New  River  and  Pocahontas  fields,  the  production  of 
coal  may  .soon  decline  and  conditions  get  rapidly  worse. 
The  public  is  comparing  the  output  of  this  winter 
with  that  of  other  winters.  But  is  that  safe?  We 
have  produced  more  than  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
because  there  wa.s,  at  that  time,  a  glut  of  coal,  the 
mai-ket  being  overstocked  and  the  winter  being  mild. 
We  have  sent  more  coal  to  market  than  in  the  winter 
of  1917-1918  because,  then,  a  big  .storm  prevented  the 
railroads  from  functioning,  because  the  nation  had 
borrowed  many  expert  and  energetic  work.^rs  from  the 
railroads,  and  industry  had  taken  from  *hem  all  the 
roustabouts  am)  maintenance-of-way  men  and  because 
equipment  ordered  for  America  had  been  diverted  to 
France,  and  a  licentious  red  tagging  of  cars  had 
demoralized  traffic  and  filled  ever>'  railroad  siding. 

But  not  with  such 
times  should  we  be  con- 
tent to  make  compari- 
sons, for  the  winter  of 
1917-1918  was  a  time  of 
heatless,  workless  days, 
imposed  by  authority 
and  the  winter  of  1918- 
1919  a  time  of  jobless- 
ness when  the  nation 
waited  for  the  word 
that  it  was  safe  to  buy 
goods.  We  do  not  wish 
such  conditions  to  be  re- 
sumed. Now  a  severe 
storm  has  made  matters 
worse,  and  the  pros- 
pects grow  less  hopeful 
hour  by  hour. 

Our  troubles   did,   in- 
deed,   begin    with    the 
strike,     but,     assuredly, 
cannot  be  said  to  end  with  the  return  to  work.    The  evil 
nas  been  done  and  only  saving  and  diligence  can  cure  it. 


=    2     >:    £     S 
c>     o     c^     c>     C> 


What  Can  Bankrupt  Railroads  Buy? 

EVEN  THE  railroads  are  not  certain  as  to  the  out- 
come of  the  immediate  future.  Coal  men  are  won- 
dering whether  in  the  coming  spring  the  railroads  will 
be  any  more  free  of  unfair  practices  and  delayed  pur- 
chases if  the  Government  is  going  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  railroads  to  undertake  financial  reestablish- 
ment.  They  naturally  wonder  whether  a  commission 
judging  the  affairs  of  corporations  will  bn  able  to  use 
good  judgment,  when  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration, 
making  its  own  rates,  did  not  have  political  courage 
enough  to  make  railroad  operation  profitable.  If  the 
commission  keeps  rates  down  till  it  sees  how  much 
they  must  needs  be  raised,  and  that  is  what  the  out- 
going Railroad  Administration  has  done,  then  the  coal 
year  will  begin  with  bankrupted  railroads  and  a  penury 
so  great  that  coal  cannot  be  purchased. 
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Get  a  Declaration  of  Principles 

t\  7  HEN  A  MAN  declares  for  the  regulation  of  the 
VV  public  utilities  and  requires  that  they  be  kept 
down  to  a  profit  of  5  per  cent  or  thereabouts,  get 
from  him  a  declaration  of  principles.  Request  him 
to  say  that  he  believes  that  all  industry  should  be 
kept  down  to  that  maximum  or  that  he  believes  that 
orly  those  whose  services  are  universally  helpful  should 
be  restricted  to  such  a  profit. 

Ask  him  why  sewers  and  roads,  things  so  useful  that 
they  are  being  built  by  municipal  corporations,  are 
being  paid  for  by  bonds  that  are  paying  that  amount 
of  interest,  5  per  cent,  a  rate  necessary  to  obtain 
the  money.  And  such  bonds  have  the  tax-free  priv- 
ilege added.  Ask  him  also  if  an  industry  with  an  ele- 
ment of  risk  can  borrow  money,  or,  if  it  can,  should 
borrow  it,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  or  a  trifle  more 
than  is  paid  by  a  municipal  enterprise  in  which  there 
can  be  no  risk  so  long  as  the  community  is  solvent. 
Get  from  him  a  declaration  of  principles. 

Most  men,  having  de- 
clared exactly  what  they 
think  they  believe,  are 
astounded  at  the  wrong 
thinking  into  which  they 
have  been  led,  not  by 
logic  but  by  self-interest. 
The  baiters  of  corpora- 
tions are  people  who  do 
not  thin':.  They  are  tem- 
peramental people  who 
feel  without  thinking. 
'Ihey  well  know,  when 
the  facts  are  brought  to 
their  attention,  that  they 
have  been  surprised  not 
in  thinking  but  in  an 
envious  and  ungenerous 
feeling.  They  would  not 
run  any  such  risks  for 
a  small  interest  which 
only  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  would  double  their 
money,  and  they  think 
that  there  are  others 
who  should  take  that 
risk.  Most  of  such  per- 
sons, when  they,  them- 
selves, invest  want  to  be  assured  that  they  will  double 
their  money  in  a  year.  Of  course,  only  rarely  do  they 
achieve   their  ambition. 

They  think  they  believe  that  the  man  who  devotes 
his  time  or  his  money  in  a  public  service  should  con- 
sent to  do  it  for  far  less  than  the  man  who  does  the 
same  in  a  trade  that  does  no  one  an.v  good  but  rather 
tends  to  debauch  the  public.  A  little  thought  would 
protect  them  against  such  odd  notions,  but  how  rare  is 
such  thought! 


been  in  if  the  i-ailroads  had  been  suffered  to  continue 
private  management  under  the  old  system  of  excessive 
and  unsympathetic  public  control. 

The  advocates  now  say  that  we  should  try  two  years 
more  of  Government  ownership.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
Government  may  be  able,  if  its  powers  are  extended, 
to  go  on  operating  without  any  further  aggravation  of 
our  present  misfortunes.  We  have  endured  Federal 
mismanagement  for  several  months;  with  a  little  cour- 
age and  self-negation  we  might  endure  it  for  a  further 
period  of  time  of  at  least  equal  duration. 

The  tune  has  indeed  changed.  It  is  now  more  nearly 
in  harmony  with  the  facts.  We  now  know  that  Federal 
ownership  is  no  better  than  Federal  supervision. 


If  Somebody  Doesn't  Feed  Him  He'll 
Starve  to  Death 


Weighed  on  Its  Own  Scales 

IT  MUST  be  confessed  that  we  are  still  sitting  in 
judgment  over  Government  ownership  and  trying  it 
by  the  standard  it  set  for  itself.  It  promised  us  a 
new  United  States,  and  we  have  not  seen  it.  Instead 
we  see  that  Government  ownership  has  at  least  left 
us  in  the  same  stranded  situation  that  we  would  have 


Federal  Trade  Commission 

«tT^HE  TRUTH,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 

X   truth"  would  be  a  good  maxim  for  the  Federal 

Trade  Commission.     It  stops  short  of  the  whole  truth 

when  in  making  its  statements  regarding  the  cost  of  pro- 

ducing  coal  it  overlooks 

hazards,  interest  on  in- 
vestment, all  kinds  of 
taxes  and  other  like 
charges.  "It  would  be  a 
fair  day  if  it  were  not  for 
the  rain"  must  be  a  re- 
flection of  many  an  an- 
thracite operator  who 
sees  in  the  report  of  the 
commission  a  differential 
between  production  and 
selling  cost  which  he  was 
somehow  never  privi- 
leged to  put  into  his 
pocket.  Seeing,  however, 
that  there  is  a  differen- 
tial between  total  ingo 
and  outgo,  the  public 
and  miner  feel  that  here 
is  something  for  which 
they  may  profitably  fight. 
The  chunk  of  "meat" 
is  mostly  bone,  but  those 
battling  for  it  do  not 
know  that.  It  looks  a 
goodly  morsel,  but  when 
the  gristle  of  investment 
and  the  ivory  of  income  and  excess  profits  taxation  is 
considered,  it  is  nothing  but  a  dry,  unappetizing  bone. 
Dr.  Garfield  admitted  that  he  guessed  wrong  and  put 
prices  too  low  and  declared  that  if  the  war  had  con- 
tinued he  would  have  had  to  have  made  an  adjustment. 
To  quote  the  report :  "The  costs  shown  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  not  intended  to  include  any  of 
the  following  items:  Reserves  for  uninsurable  hazards, 
such  as  mine  fires,  floods,  cave-ins,  squeezes,  strikes  or 
similar  causes  contributory  to  destruction  of  property 
and  idleness  at  the  mines  (especially  as  revealed  in 
greater  overhead  per  ton  by  reason  of  lessened  output) ; 
increased  risk  in  the  recovery  of  the  capital  involved 
in  extra  cost  of  development  work  under  a  normal 
regime  in  prices  of  coal ;  selling  expense,  where  a  sell- 
ing organization  other  than  the  mine  office  force,  is 
maintained  in  order  to  market  the  product;  interest 
on  the  investment  including  borrowed  capital;  allow- 
ances for  income  and  excess  profits  taxes." 
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DISCUSSION  by  READERS 


EDITED    BY    JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Electric  Mine  Haulage 

Letter  No.  6 — Kindly  permit  me  to  express  my 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  raised  by  Charles 
F.  Sherman,  Coal  Age,  Nov.  27,  p.  861,  in  reference  to 
the  tendency  of  a  mine  locomotive  to  lift  at  the  front 
end  when  pulling  a  load. 

This  is  a  common  occurrence  with  all  electric  locomo- 
tives of  the  four-wheel,  two-armature  type.  Mr.  Sher- 
man is  correct  in  believing  that  the  load  hauled  acts 
with  a  leverage  to  lift  the  front  end  of  the  machine, 
the  rear  axle  being  the  fulcrum.  This  has  the  effect 
to  relieve  the  front  wheels  of  some  of  the  weight  resting 
on  them  and  causes  them  to  spin,  although  the  wheels 
may  not  be  lifted  clear  of  the  rails. 

Now,  my  idea  is  when  a  locomotive  is  hauling  a  trip 
of  cars  on  a  level  track  there  is  what  I  would  call  a  line 
of  pull  extending  from  the  rear  car  to  the  front  of  the 
locomotive.  When  the  motor  is  pulling  its  maximum 
load  this  line  of  pull  is  a  straight  line  that  resists 
bending.  Consequently  when  the  front  wheels  of  the 
motor  approach  a  low  joint  in  the  track  the  straight-line 
pull  tends  to  hold  up  the  front  end  of  the  machine.  In 
hauling  a  lighter  load  the  drag  or  drawbar  pull  is  less 
and  there  is  not  the  same  lifting  tendency. 

The  best  that  can  be  done  to  avoid  the  trouble  is  to 
have  the  locomotive  drawbar  at  the  same  height  as  the 
drawbar  of  the  cars.  To  lower  the  drawbar  of  the 
locomotive  as  Mr.  Sherman  suggests  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  tractive  effort  of  the  rear  wheels 
and  increasing  that  of  the  front  wheels,  without  any 
gain.  Assuming  that  the  locomotive  is  properly  handled 
by  an  experienced  motorman  and  that  the  load  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  haul,  I  would  say  the  best  remedy 
is  to  surface  the  track  so  there  will  be  no  low  joints 
and  all  four  wheels  of  the  locomotive  will  bear  equally 
on  the  track.  George  Cole. 

Donora,  Pa. 


Authority  of  Sliotfirers 

Letter  No.  2 — Referring  to  the  inquiry  of  "Shotfirer," 
Nortonville,  Ky.,  Coal  Age,  Jan.  1.  p.  26,  relative  to  the 
authority  of  shotfirers,  allow  me  to  express  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  the  height  of  folly  for  any  mine  com- 
mittee or  miner  to  arbitrarily  question  or  condemn  the 
practice  of  the  shotfirer,  whose  action  based  on  his 
judgment  and  experience  concerns  not  only  his  own 
life,  but  the  lives  of  all  the  employees  in  that  mine. 
The  shotfirer  is  held  responsible  by  the  state  and  by 
the  company  who  employ  him  for  the  safety  of  the  men 
working  the  mine.  It  is  his  responsibility  alone,  and 
any  damage  or  disaster  resulting  from  the  unwarranted 
interference  of  the  mine  committee  would  mean  but 
little  to  the  committee. 


The  laws  of  many  states  protect  the  shotfirer  in  his 
extremely  hazardous  work,  and  give  the  competent  man 
supreme  authority  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  in  the  belief  that  the  mini- 
mum of  risk  is  thereby  taken  by  all  the  employees  of 
the  •ine.  The  state  has  defined  the  qualifications  of 
the  shotfirer  and,  without  question,  his  competency  as 
well  as  his  duties  should  be  judged  by  a  higher  court 
than  that  of  trie  mine  committee. 

Foolish  Opposition  to  Authority 

A  miner  would  be  very  officious  to  attempt  to  super- 
sede the  authority  of  a  shotfirer,  fireboss  or  any  other 
mine  official,  or  to  disregard  the  injunctions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  which  may  cause  some  little  inconven- 
ience to  the  miners  because  of  certain  enforced  practices 
that  insure  the  greatest  amount  of  protection  to  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  workmen.  No  committee  or  miner 
can  afford  to  be  pig-headed  or  arbitrary  with  a  shot- 
firer or  other  mine  or  state  official,  because  it  would 
only  expose  the  objector  to  ridicule  and  lessen  his 
chances  of  securing  a  hearing  for  his  alleged  griev- 
ances. 

Placing  one's  self  in  contempt  of  the  law  does  not 
make  the  authorities  more  kindly  disposed  toward  a 
person,  and  no  self-respecting  and  progressive  shot- 
firer, who  is  fair  enough  to  listen  to  reason,  will  be 
moved  or  bullied  by  the  threats  and  demands  of  the 
miners  bent  on  following  the  practice  offering  the  least 
exertion,  regardless  of  safety. 

Causes  of  Failures  in  Shooting 

Assuming  that  black  powder  is  in  use.  if  a  good  grade 
of  stiff  paper  is  employed  a  suflSciently  long  cartridge 
can  be  made  up,  and  it  will  be  rarely  necessary  to  make 
two  sticks  or  more.  It  is  bad  practice  to  use  newspaper 
or  other  soft  paper,  in  making  up  even  a  .short  cart- 
ridge, as  the  powder  will  easily  cause  the  stick  to  bulge 
or  break,  in  ramming  the  charge  back  to  the  end  of  the 
hole,  and  scatter  the  powder  along  the  length  of  the 
hole.  The  charge  is  also  liable  to  stick  in  the  hole, 
making  it  both  dangerous  to  tamp  and  to  fire,  besides 
lowering  the  force  and  efficiency  of  the  shot. 

In  my  own  personal  experience  in  shooting  with 
black  or  permissible  powders  and  using  two  or  more 
sticks,  I  have  rarely  failed  to  have  them  all  explode 
at  the  same  time.  When  that  was  not  the  case,  I  attrib- 
uted the  failure  to  lack  of  care  in  preparing  the  sticks 
or  inserting  them,  or  tamping  the  hole.  If  the  hole  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  sticks  all  tamped  back  to 
the  end  of  the  hole,  the  chief  source  of  failure  is  elim- 
inated. 

In  the  use  of  permissible  powders,  many  failures  are 
due  to  leaving  the  powder  inside  the  mine  till  it  has 
absorbed  much  moisture,  or  to  the  detonators  being 
likewise  affected.     Few  failures  of  the  sticks  not  all 
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going  off  at  the  same  time  have  ever  occurred  in  my 
experience,  unless  an  extremely  poor  grade  of  permis- 
sible explosive  was  used.  It  is  sometimes  possible  that 
one  will  get  a  poor  quality  of  powder  from  even  the  best 
of  the  powder  manufacturers,  and  this  may  be  a  fifty- 
pound  box  that  has,  perhaps,  been  damaged  by  moist- 
ure, in  shipment  or  in  storage. 

In  the  case  of  the  mine  committee's  contention,  cited 
by  the  correspondent  writing  from  Nortonville,  it  is 
probable  that  everybody  else  concerned  would  be  willing 
to  have  the  State  Department  of  Mines  decide  the  issue 
If  the  Department  of  Mines  decides  that  it  is  a  safe 
practice  to  tamp  holes  with  loose  powder  or  open  cart- 
ridges, this  should  be  considered  the  last  word.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  State  will  sanction  a 
recommendation  that  places  in  jeopardy  the  lives ^f  its 
miners,  and  especially  the  lives  of  the  shotfirers,  in 
order  to  gratify  a  whim  containing  no  more  merit  than 
an  occasional  shot  failure,  perhaps  due  to  another  cause 
having  no  connection  with  the  point  in  dispute. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.  Mine  Worker. 


Unaccountable  Explosion 

Letter  No.  1 — No  doubt  many  readers  will  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  account  given  by  "Superintendent," 
describing  an  explosion  that  occurred  under  mysteri- 
ous circumstances,  in  a  mine  at  Buffalo,  Ohio.  It  is 
stated  that  the  mine  was  working  the  Upper  Freeport 
seam  of  coal,  in  the  Cambridge  district;  and  the  explo- 
sion occurred  in  a  room  where  the  pillar  was  being 
drawn  by  machine.  A  short  time  before  the  explosion 
occurred,  the  place  had  been  examined  and  reported  as 
"free  from  gas,"  by  the  fireboss. 

Without  going  into  the  technicalities  of  the  question, 
it  can  be  said  that  similar  trouble  has  been  experienced 
by  many  mining  men  working  under  like  conditions. 
The  incident  related  serves  a  double  purpose,  however, 
since  it  emphasizes  the  danger  that  arises  when  under- 
cutting coal  with  machines,  besides  suggesting  the  fact, 
often  overlooked,  that  gas  will  frequently  be  produced 
in  large  volume  through  the  cutting  of  a  clay  vein. 

The  fact  is  well  knovra  that  coal-cutting  machines 
make  large  quantities  of  fine  dust,  which  renders  the 
work  of  mining  with  machines  more  dangerous  than 
pick  mining,  unless  due  precautions  are  taken  to  clean 
up  the  places  and  load  out  the  fine  cuttings  as  they  are 
made.  It  is  evident  to  any  practical  man  that  the  con- 
dition surrounding  the  drawing  of  pillars  with  machines 
are  such  as  to  invite  just  such  an  explosion  as  this, 
described  by  "Superintendent." 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  me  assume  a  mine 
having  a  pillar  section  where  the  coal  has  been  worked 
all  around,  by  rooms  and  headings.  We  will  suppose 
that  some  gas  is  given  off  from  the  floor  of  the  seam, 
but  the  circulation  when  driving  the  rooms  was  such 
that  open  lights  have  been  used  without  danger.  When 
the  work  of  drawing  back  the  pillars  in  this  section  is 
commenced,  machines  being  used  for  the  purpose,  there 
will  naturally  be  large  quantities  of  fine  dust  produced 
and  much  of  this  dust  will  be  found  floating  in  the 
mine  air. 

Under  conditions  such  as  these  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  aii  charged  with  gas  and  dust  would  be  ignited 
on  the  open  lights  of  the  machinemen  and,  once  ignited, 
the  presence  of  the  dust  will  certainly  cause  a  violent 
explosion    and    produce    the    effect    mentioned    in    this 


in(|uiry.  The  danger,  in  that  case,  would  be  all  the 
greater  if  the  machine  should  chance  to  cut  a  vein  or 
fissure  that  gives  off  a  fresh  quantity  of  gas. 

It  is  common,  in  mining  practice,  to  find  mines  that 
have  always  been  and  are  still  considered  as  "free  from 
gas,"  because  they  do  not  generate  gas  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  detected  by  a  safety  lamp.  In  many  of 
these  mines,  it  is  possible  to  ignite  the  gas,  however, 
by  bringing  a  naked  light  close  to  a  fissure  coming  from 
the  bottom  coal  or  from  the  floor  of  the  seam. 

Nevertheless,  the  gas  rising  diffuses  rapidly  into  the 
air  and  gives  little  or  no  trouble  in  the  working  of  the 
seam,  provided  the  circulation  is  suflicient  to  dilute  and 
carry  away  the  gas  generated.  Mines  such  as  these  make 
the  judgment  of  practical  mining  men  often  of  more 
value  than  the  results  of  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory. 
They  are  conditions  that  must  be  viewed  from  a  prac- 
tical  standpoint. 

In  my  experience,  I  have  frequently  been  in  places 
where  it  was  possible  to  pass  along  the  rib  of  a  room 
and  ignite  small  jets  of  gas  coming  from  the  seams  in 
the  coal,  and  yet  no  standing  gas  could  be  found  at  the 
face  of  such  rooms,  owing  to  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the 
gas  into  the  air  current,  which  made  the  use  of  open 
lights  quite  safe  in  those  places.  I  have  no  fear  but 
that  many  of  my  fellow  mine  officials  will  bear  me  out, 
by  recalling  similar  experiences  of  their  own  It  will 
be  interesting  to  learn  of  these  conditions,  which  throw 
light   on   many   unaccountable   occurrences. 

Where  gas  is  generated  in  the  floor  of  a  seam,  the 
use  of  electric  coal  cutters  should  be  discouraged,  as 
affording  a  dangerous  element  that  is  liable  to  cause 
the  ignition  of  the  gas  before  it  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  diffuse  into  the  air.  The  presence  of  the  fine  dust 
produced  by  the  machines  makes  this  danger  all  the 
greater. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  that  a  sudden  in- 
burst  of  gas  may  have  occurred  due  to  a  recent  gob 
fall  releasing  some  pent  up  gas  in  the  abandoned  area, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  ignited  when  the  machine- 
men  entered  the  place  holding  their  lights  down  near 
the  floor.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  proof,  in  the 
account  given,  that  this  place  was  not  filled  with  gas; 
and  it  may  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  gas  ignited 
was  accumulated  at  the  floor  of  the  workings. 

Perryopolis,   Pa.  Robert   W.   Lightburn. 


Effect  of  Wire  Gauze  on  Flame 

Letter  No.  i.— The  effect  of  the  wire  gauze,  which  is 
one  of  the  essential  parts  in  a  mine  safety  lamp  and 
furnishes  the  needed  protection  when  the  lamp  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  inflammable  or  explosive  mixture  of  gas 
and  air,  is  a  question  that  always  creates  much  interest 
in  the  minds  of  young  men  studying  the  science  of 
mining. 

In  the  anthracite  mine  foremen's  examination.  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  11,  p.  902,  the  following  question  is  asked: 

Are  there  any  conditions  undvr  wliicli  the  flame  will  pass 
through  the  gauze  of  a  safety  lamp? 

In  many  of  these  examinations  for  mine  foremen  and 
firebosses,  the  question  is  asked: 

What  prevont.s  tlie  passage  of  flume  from  within  the  lamp  to 
the  outer   gaseous   atmosphere?" 

It  is  usually  explained  that  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
wire  gauze  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  gas  burning 
within  the  gauze  chimney  and  extinguishes  its  flame, 
as  the  gas  passes   out   through   the  rriesh.     As  stated 
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in  the  answer  given  in  Coed  Age,  however,  "flame  will 
pass  through  the  gauze  when  the  wire  has  become 
heated." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  appreciable 
amount  of  space  between  the  cool  wire  of  the  gauze  and 
the  flaming  gas.  This  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the 
heat  from  the  film  of  gas-charged  air  in  immediate  prox- 
imity to  the  gauze,  owing  to  the  lower  temperature  of 
the  wire.  It  is  this  absorption  of  heat  by  the  wire  that 
tools  the  gas  close  to  it  so  that  its  temperature  is  too  low 
for  burning. 

After  many  e.xperiences,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found 
that  a  wire-gauze  mesh,  consisting  of  28  wires  crossed 
by  28  wires  and  making  784  holes  or  aperiitures  to  the 
square  inch,  was  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  a  safety 
lamp.    The  fact  that,  today,  100  years  later,  the  same 

|mesh  is  the  approved  standard  in  safety-lamp  construc- 
Uon,  in  this  country  and  in  England,  shows  how  well 

fand  carefully  he  performed  his  work. 

The  size  of  the  wire  forming  the  mesh  recommended 

Iby  Davy  is  No.  28  B.w.g.,  which  has  a  diameter  of  0.014 

■in.    A  little  calculation  shows  that  this  standard  mesh 
provides  an  ai-ea  of  opening 

iof  21.6  per  cent,  and  78.4  per 

[cent    of    the    mesh    is    solid 

[metal.     The  air  required  to 

[support    the    combustion    of 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  must 

[enter    through    these    small 

Ippenings  in  the  mesh  of  the 
?auze. 
In  the  accompanying  fig- 
lure,    I    have    attempted    to 

[show  one  of  the  effects  of  the 

[entering  air  on  the  air  with- 

|in  the  chimney  of  the  lamp. 

[This  air  is  not  only  charged 

[with  the  products   of  com- 

[bustion  of  the  lamp  flame; 

[but     it     contains,     besides, 

[whatever  gas  is  in  the  air 

[surrounding    the    lamp    and 

[fed     into     the     combustion 

I  chamber.      As    indicated    in 

[the  figure,  each  little  stream- 

[let   of   entering   air   pierces 

[the  inside  atmosphere  like  an  arrow. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  entering  darts  of  air  is 
to  pierce  and  cool  the  heated  atmosphere  of  gas  within 
the  gauze  and  which  may  be  flaming  or  rendy  to  burst 

[into  flame.    Thus,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  gauze, 

[the    inner    atmosphere    presents    a    saw-tooth    surface, 

[which  is  the  effect  of  the  entering  jets  of  air.    The  gen- 

[eral  effect  is  to  increase  the  cooling  power  of  the  gauze 

[and  lower  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  con- 

[tact  with  it. 

As  the  action  and  reaction  progresses,  there  will  be 
little  bursts  of  flame  that  die  out  almost  as  quickly  as 
liey  form,  unless  the  lamp  is  exposed  for  too  long  a 
time  to  the  gas-charged  air  surrounding  it.     In  that 

[case  the  effectiveness  of  the  gauze  and  the  entering  air 
jets  to  prevent  the  passage  of  flame  through  the  mesh 

[is  greatly  reduced,  until  a  temperature  is  finally  reached 
it  which  they  offer  no  resistance  at  all. 

The  cooling  effect  of  metal  on  flame  is  clearly  illus- 
trated in  the  use  that  many  firebosses  make  of  the  lamp 
pricker  when  making  a  test  for  gas.  After  lowering  the 
flame  as  far  as  possible  without  extinguishing  it,  there 
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is  still  a  small  bright  yellow  spot  at  its  base,  the  light 
from  which  interferes  with  the  ready  observation  of  the 
flame  tap. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  bright  spot,  the  fireboss 
pulls  down  the  pricker  of  his  lamp  into  the  flame,  until 
it  rests  on  the  wick  or  nearly  so.  The  elToct  of  doing 
this  is  to  cool  the  temperature  of  the  flame,  so  that  the 
bright  spot  disappears  and  in  its  place  i.s  a  non-lumin- 
ous and  hotter  flame  for  testing.  I  should  state  that  tFTe 
temperature  of  ignition  for  methane  is  1212  deg.  F., 
and  ignition  of  this  gas  only  takes  place  when  this  tem- 
perature is  reached  and  maintained  for  an  appreciab'e 
period  of  time.  The  ignition  of  the  ga.s  is  not  instan- 
taneous. 

R.  Z.  Virgin,  Asst.  Professor  of  Jlining, 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Co-operation  Among  Mine  Oflicials 

Letter  No.  4. — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
letter  of  James  Touhey,  which  appeared  in  Coal  Age, 
Dec.  11,  p.  900,  regarding  the  need  of  co-operation 
among  mine  officials.  Co-operation  among  the  officials 
themselves  and  co-operation  between  the  officials  and 
their  men  are  urgent  factors  where  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained. 

Close  practical  interest  is  demanded  of  every  unit 
where  smooth  running  of  the  organization  is  desired. 
While  this  is  needed  today  more  than  ever  before,  it  has 
always  been  a  recognized  fact  in  the  past  that  earnest 
co-operation  is  most  fruitful  of  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  marked  absence  of  co-operation  in  an  organi- 
zation is  harmful  and  disruptive,  as  it  breeds  distrust, 
fear,  suspicion  and  contempt  of  one  party  or  faction  for 
the  other. 

Harmony,  understanding  and  even  sympathy  some- 
times mean  more  than  anything  el.se  in  the  building  up 
of  an  organization  so  efficient  that  it  is  practically 
immune  to  attack  from  radicalisml  and  labor  unrest.  We 
can  nearly  always  trace  the  absence  of  co-operation  to 
the  absence  of  a  mutual  understanding,  or  an  unwilling- 
ness or  aloofness  and,  later,  open  hostility,  which  is 
shared  alike  between  the  employer  and  employee. 

Co-operation  No  Bar  to  Mine  Discipline 

It  is  not  necessary  to  confuse  co-operation,  with  a  leni- 
ency that  breeds  disorder  in  an  intelligent  system  of 
discipline,  through  a  laxity  of  authority  that  eventually 
defeats  its  own  purpose.  Intelligent  discipline  is  always 
impossible  without  co-operation.  For  the  enforcement 
of  discipline,  there  must  always  be  respect  for  authority 
and  officials  must  create  that  respect  if  they  are  to 
retain  their  authority. 

Beginning  with  one  of  the  boon  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion a  mine  official  should  be  able  to  readilj  mingle  and 
mix  with  his  employees,  in  order  that  he  may  at  once 
disarm  them  of  any  suspicion  or  dis*ru.st.  This  is  not 
possible  when  an  official  holds  himself  aloof  from 
his  men. 

Some  officials  feel  themselves  so  far  superior  to  their 
employees  that  they  consider  it  highly  discreditable  to 
their  station  to  be  even  in  close  enough  touch  with  them 
to  properly  perform  the  duties  of  their  office.  It  would 
be  well  for  such  to  remember  that  a  certain  familiarity 
does  not  breed  contempt;  but  builds  the  foundation  for 
a  good  strong  organization  and  creates  a  uniform 
respect  for  discipline  and  authority. 
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It  is  a  good  habit,  and  one  that  is  easily  acquired,  to 
speak  to  everybody,  and  to  encourage  and  help  those 
who  are  doing  good  work.  Poor  workers,  not  inherently 
tio,  have  often  become  good  or  fair  workers  under  proper 
handling.  Nevertheless,  if  a  man  is  a  part  of  the  human 
driftwood  and  will  not  or  cannot  work,  he  can  be 
released  without  a  verbal  explosion,  which  only  makes 
him  worse  and  more  vindictive  than  ever  and  his  next 
employer  finds  him  of  little  use  and  again  he  goes  away 
with  the  feeling  that  he  would  like  to  tear  everyone  to 
pieces. 

Ridding  the  Mine  of  Indifferent  Workers 
Without  Incurring  Their  Illwill 

There  is  a  way  of  discharging  a  man  and  still  retain- 
ing his  good  will.  Some  officials  have  the  faculty  of  dis- 
charging an  unsatisfactory  employee  and  making  him 
feel  that  he  is  doing  him  a  great  favor.  I  have  worked 
in  mines  where  the  miners  were  lax  and  careless  in  set- 
ting timbers  and  there  was  little  di.scipline.  Explosives 
were  .scattered  around  loose;  the  rooms  were  driven 
wide  and  off  the  points ;  and  other  flagrant  violations  of 
the  law  were  observable. 

I  have  listened  to  mine  foremen  fume,  fuss  and 
threaten  their  men  in  a  manner  that  it  seemed  sure  the 
men  would  lose  their  jobs  and  be  sent  to  jail  the  ne.xt 
minute;  but,  in  each  such  case,  I  have  failed  to  notice 
ihat  it  brought  about  any  improvement  in  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand  I  have  gone  into  mines  where  the 
foremen  manifested  good  fellowship  and  mixed  with  and 
encouraged  their  men.  In  these  mines,  it  was  notice- 
able that  but  few  if  any  violations  of  law  and  bad  condi- 
tions were  found. 

It  is  a  wise  foreman  that  will  say,  "Mike,  here,  will 
never  get  his  head  cracked.  His  place  will  be  timbered 
right  to  the  minute  when  he  gets  this  one  set,"  at  the 
same  time  indicating  with  a  piece  of  chalk  where  a  prop 
should  have  been  set.  In  response,  Mike  would  explain 
the  reason  for  his  neglect  and  proceed  to  set  the  post  at 
once.  A  good  foreman  will  always  find  a  pleasing  and 
conciliating  way  of  calling  men's  attention  to  a  breach 
of  discipline.  Such  a  foreman's  organization  is  the  acme 
of  co-operation  and  efficiency,  and  represents  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  possible  results. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.  EFFICIENT. 


Finding  a  Mine  Door  Set  Open 

Letter  No.  20 — I  have  followed  this  discussion  closely 
and  have  wondered  at  the  many  different  opinions  in 
regard  to  an  open  trapdoor.  After  something  like  30 
years'  experience  in  mining,  I  am  led  to  condemn  in  the 
severe.st  terms  the  general  use  of  doors  in  mines. 

It  has  often  been  a  wonder  to  me  how  a  mine  door 
came  to  be  called  a  "trap."  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  however,  but  that  the  name  originated  from  the 
fact  that  all  such  doors  are  real  "traps"  and  are  certain 
to  cau.se  injury  or  death  to  someone,  .sooner  or  later. 
I  only  wish  I  could  give  statistics  that  would  show  a 
true  record  of  the  injuries  and  death  of  men,  boys 
and  animals,  and  the  number  of  explosions  caused  by 
these  doors.  It  is  claimed  that  we  have  reached  the  pro- 
gressive age  in  mining,  and  yet  this  discussion  shows 
that  the  majority  of  mining  men  have  little  inclination 
'o  do  away  with  this  source  of  danger  in  mines. 

Let  me  say,  briefly,  in  reference  to  the  points  in  ques- 
tion, that  the  only  safe  way  for  a  fireboss  to  proceed,  on 


finding  a  mine  door  set  open  when  starting  his  exam- 
ination, is  to  return  at  once  to  the  surface  and,  taking 
with  him  a  competent  man  and  breathing  apparatus  for 
their  protection,  proceed  to  examine  the  section  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  is  any  fire  burning 
therein.  Then,  return  and  close  the  door  if  everything 
is  found  to  be  safe.  I  would  suggest ,  that  the  fire- 
boss  write  the  word  "danger"  on  the  door  and  ask 
the  foreman  to  have  the  door  taken  out  and  an  overcast 
built  or  the  circulation  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  the  need  ] 
of  a  door. 

Regarding  the  other  points  in  question,  allow  me  to' 
remark  that  a  fireboss  should  never  start  to  examine 
his  section  at  the  return  end.  There  should  be  no  need 
of  giving  a  reason  for  this  statement  when  one  recalls 
the  deadly  effect  of  carbon  monoxide  or  even  black- 
damp  that  may  be  present  in  the  return  air.  T^onsider, 
for  a  moment,  the  danger  that  would  arise  if  there  was 
methane  present  in  the  air. 

Even  assuming  that  the  fireboss  carried  only  his 
safety  lamp,  he  runs  a  risk  of  having  it  extinguished  in 
the  gas,  or,  possibly,  igniting  the  gas  when  proceeding 
against  the  current.  With  his  lamp  extinguished,  there 
is  little  chance  for  escape  to  fresh  air.  It  would  seem 
that  what  we  need  is  a  wider  spread  of  the  practical 
training  of  mining  men  along  these  lines,  which  are  so 
essential  to  safety,  and  this  training  should  be  con- 
ducted in  every  mining  district  in  the  country. 

Practice  Condemned  Angers  Foreman 

Not  long  ago,  when  working  for  the  Inland  Collieries 
Co.,  at  Harmarville,  Pa.,  I  condemned  much  of  the  sys- 
tem employed  in  the  mine,  in  respect  to  trapdoors,  tim- 
bering and  the  handling  of  locomotives  in  haulage. 
For  this,  the  mine  foreman  called  me  a  "meddler"  and 
used  his  influence  to  get  me  out  of  the  mine.  But,  the 
superintendent  realized  that  there  was  much  truth  in 
what  I  said.  He  knew  that,  some  time  before,  I  had  l:ft 
a  mine  after  informing  the  mine  boss  that  there  was 
every  probability  that  the  place  would  blow  up,  which 
happened  within  a  week  after  my  leaving.  Fortunately, 
it  occurred  on  a  Sunday  when  few  men  were  in  the  mine 
and  these  we  were  able  to  rescue. 

From  my  own  knowledge,  the  past  year  has  recorded 
many  casualties  as  the  result  of  trapdoors,  poor  tim- 
bering, improper  systems  of  haulage  and  other  details 
of  mining.  It  is  my  belief  that  these  accidents  could  be 
largely  avoided  by  the  proper  education  and  training 
of  all  men  in  charge  of  underground  work.  Too  often 
it  happens  that  a  long  established  custom  results  in 
disaster,  because  no  one  has  dared  to  say  that  it  was 
unsafe.  For  example,  the  hauling  of  powder  in  ?.  mine 
car  attached  to  a  mantrip,  as  was  the  case  in  the  acci- 
dent at  Wilkes-Barre,  not  long  ago. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  that  the  trapdoor  will  only 
cease  to  be  a  source  of  danger  in  mining  when  it  is  kept 
out  of  the  mine.  There  is  no  economy  in  its  use;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  source  of  expense.  The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  a  bad  habit  is  to  quit  it,  and  my  answer  to 
this  discussion  is,  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  a  trap- 
door. C.  W.  Atkins. 

Kyle,  Pa. 

[This  letter  will  clo.se  the  discussion  "Finding  a  Mine 
Door  Set  Open."— Editor.  | 
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INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Shifting  the  Worker 

An  incident  occurred  not  long  ago,  in  connection  with 
my  work,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  views  of  others 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  I  received  at  that  time,  at 
the  hands  of  the  mine  superintendent.  In  this  narra- 
tion, I  will  endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  yet 
give  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  a  just  opinion.  They 
are  as  follows: 

An  experience  of  12  years,  working  at  various  jobs 
in  and  around  coal  mines,  had  enabled  me  to  do  almost 
anything  required  in  the  mine.  At  the  time  to  which  I 
refer,  1  was  operating  a  substation  and  received  a  small 
salary,  which  was  less  than  I  could  make  at  other  work. 
For  this  reason,  I  wanted  a  change  that  would  take  me 
into  the  mines.  As  a  motorman  or  a  shotfirer  I  could 
make  more  money.  For  five  years,  I  had  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  motorbo.ss  in  another  mine,  but  had  been  only  a 
short  time  in  mj'  present  position  at  the  substation. 

Knowing  of  my  desire  for  other  work,  the  mine  elec- 
trician dropped  into  the  station  one  morning  and  told 
me  he  had  a  job  for  me  that  would  give  me  better  pay. 
The  work  was  bonding  track  with  an  arc  welder.  It 
was  then  Sunday  morning  and  he  told  me  he  would 
like  me  to  report  for  work  Tuesday  morning.  I  replied, 
"All  right,  I  will  see  the  boss  tomorrow  and  get  a  trans- 
fer if  he  will  give  it  to  me." 

The  following  morning,  Monday,  I  got  the  nightman 
to  stay  in  my  place  while  I  went  to  the  superintendent's 
office.  Finding  the  superintendent  at  his  desk,  I  stated 
the  case  to  him,  explaining  my  desire  for  other  work 
and  better  pay  and  asked  him  for  a  transfer.  I  ex- 
plained that  I  had  a  large  family  and  could  not  support 
them  on  the  small  salai-y  of  $110  a  month.  The  job 
that  had  been  offered  me  by  the  mine  electrician  paid 
69c.  an  hour,  which  would  mean  an  increase  of  at  least 
§30  a  month  in  my  pay. 

The  superintendent  began  to  curse  and  swear.     He 

said,  "I  will  not  do  any  such  d thing,"  and  asked, 

"What  will  you  do  if  I  do  not  transfer  you?  It  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  company  for  a  man  to  leave  one  depart- 
ment, for  work  in  another."  To  this  I  replied,  "I  can 
get  better  work  and  more  money  by  going  to  another 
company."  The  result  was  that  the  superintendent  gave 
orders  to  the  mine  electrician  that  he  was  not  to  employ 
me  on  his  work,  and  I  quit  the  company  and  secured  a 
position  as  shotfirer  at  another  mine,  although  it  put 
me  to  the  expense  of  moving. 

My  own  thought  regarding  this  incident  is  about  as 
follows:  As  superintendent  of  a  mine  and  having  one 
of  the  men  apply  to  me  for  a  transfer,  under  similar 
conditions,  I  would  have  answered  him,  "Well,  I  haven't 
got  anyone  to  fill  your  place;  but  you  stay  on  a  day  or 
two,  until  I  can  get  a  man,  and  I  will  see  the  electrician 
and  have  him  hold  the  job  for  you,  as  I  am  glad  that 
you  can  earn  more  money  in  another  place."     It  will 


be  interesting  to  learn  the  views  of  other.s,  some  of 
whom  may  have  had  like  experiences  with  mine. 
Fleming,  Ky.  A.  H. 


This  is  a  fair  question  that  will  without  doubt  find 
an  echo  in  the  experiences  of  many  ambitious  and  hard- 
working men,  who  are  filling  temporary  places  in  hopes 
of  being  soon  transferred  to  positions  they  are  fitted  to 
fill.  Coal  Age  believes  that  men  always  make  better 
and  more  efficient  workers  when  employed  at  tasks  to 
their  liking  and  for  which  they  are  fitted.  At  the  same 
time,  all  cannot  be  firebosses,  or  motormen  or  drivers. 
It  is  up  to  the  worker  to  earn  his  advancement.  Let  us 
hear  from  many  on  this  point. 


Supporting  Roof,  Pittsburgh  Seam 

In  view  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  mine  timber,  to 
which  attention  has  frequently  been  called  in  Coal  Age, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  amiss  to  ask  for  the  views 
of  practical  men  in  regard  to  methods  that  can  be 
adopted  for  supporting  the  roof  in  mine  workings  when 
the  time  conie.s  that  the  supply  of  props  and  other  tim- 
ber for  this  purpose  fails. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  situation  that  we  must  all 
face  sooner  or  later.  It  is  particularly  true  of  mining 
operations  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  As  one  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  problem,  I  want  to  ask  for  the 
views  of  Coal  Age  and  its  readers.  I  would  .suggest  that 
the  discussion  have  particular  application  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh thin  vein  and  the  Pittsburgh  thick  vein,  both  of 
which  are  under  practically  the  same  cover.  The  height 
of  the  coal  in  the  two  seams  is,  say  6  and  9  ft.,  respec- 
tively. The  question  is,  how  can  the  roof  be  supported, 
in  working  these  seams,  without  the  use  of  timber? 

Perryopolis,  Pa.  INQUIREB. 


This  is  certainly  a  timely  subject  for  discussion.  In 
some  mining  districts,  the  scarcity  of  timber  is  becom- 
ing acute.  In  numerous  instances,  operators  of  large 
mines,  in  districts  where  the  timber  supply  has  become 
depleted,  have  already  resorted  to  the  use  of  iron  sup- 
ports, consisting  of  T-iron  and  channel  bars  of  specified 
sizes  and  dimensions. 

This  method  of  supporting  mine  roof  has  been  called 
"steel  timbering,"  and  has  given  much  success  in  its 
application.  One  of  the  chief  points  to  be  considered 
in  steel  timbering,  is  a  suitable  form  of  joint  that  will 
permit  such  frames  or  sets  to  be  readily  placed  in  posi- 
tion and  taken  dowit  and  moved  when  needed  elsewhere. 
Steel  timbering  will  also  call  for  special  consideration 
in  order  to  give  ample  footrest  where  the  bottom  is 
soft,  and  to  protect  the  metal  from  corrosion. 

Coal  Age  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  views  and  sug- 
gestions of  practical  readers,  many  of  whom  have  had 
valuable  experience  in  this  line. 
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2.4'  -=  13.824 


Miscellaneous  (Questions 

{Answered  by  Request) 

Qiteg. — What  (luantity  of  water  will  a  double-acting 
pump  deliver  if  the  plunger  of  the  pump  is  4  in.  in 
diameter  and  the  piston  speed  100  ft.  per  min.? 

Ans. — The  diameter  of  the  plunger  being  4  in.,  its 
secuonal  area  is  0.7854  X  4'  =  12.566  sq.in.  The 
piston  speed  being  100  ft.  per  min.,  the  plunger  dis- 
placement is  12.566(100  X  12)  -^  231  =  65.28  gal. 
per  min.  Now,  allowing  a  water-end  efficiency  of  85 
per  cent,  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  by  this  pump 
would  be  0.85  X  65.28  =  say,  551  gal.  per  min. 

Ques. — Wi(|i  3  hp.  we  are  producing  25,000  cu.ft.  of 
air  per  minute;  how  many  horsepower  will  be  requii-ed 
to  produce  60,000  cu.  ft.  per  min.,  in  the  same  airway? 

Ans. — Disregarding  any  difference  there  may  be  in 
the  efficiencies  of  the  ventilators,  the  power  producing 
circulation  will  vary  as  the  cube  of  the  quantity  of  air 
circulated,  in  the  same  airway.  In  other  words,  the 
power  ratio  will  equal  the  cube  of  the  quaittity  ratio. 
Hence,  calling  the  required  horsepower  *•,  we  have, 

X  ^  /6o,oooy^  /i2y 

3        V25,000/        ^7 

X  =  S  y  13.824  =  41.472  hp. 

Ques. — What  are  the  advantages  of  a  double  over  a 
single  hoisting  engine? 

Ans. — A  double  or  duplex  engine  has  two  cylinders 
connected  with  crankarms  set  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  on  the  drumshaft.  The  advantage  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  engine  is  never  on  dead  center, 
but  is  alwaps  able  to  start  its  load  in  any  position  of  the 
crankarms. 

Ques. — With  a  water  gage  of  5  in.,  we  are  producing 
50,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute;  what  will  a  9-in.  water 
gage  produce  in  the  same  mine? 

Ans. — Assuming  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  air  or  in  other  conditions  in  the  mine,  the 
quantity  of  air  in  circulation  will  vary  as  the  square 
root  of  the  pre.'jsure  or  water  gage.  In  other  words,  the 
quantity  ratio  is  then  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
water-gage  ratio.  Hence,  calling  the  required  volume 
of  air  X,  we  have, 

50^^  =  ^1=^/0=1.34 

X  =  50,000  X  1.34  -=  67,000  cu.ft.  per  min. 

Ques. —  (a)  If  a  pressure  of  2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  produces 
a  velocity  of  200  ft.  per  min.  in  an  airway,  what  pres- 
sure will  be  required  to  produce  a  velocity  of  400  ft. 
per  min.,  in  the  same  airway?  (b)  What  pressure  will 
produce  a  velocity  of  600  ft.  per  min.,  in  the  same 
airway? 

Alls. —  (a)  The  pressure  producing  circulation,  in  a 
given  airway,  varie.s  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  To 
doublt;  the  velocity  in  the  same  airway,  therefore,  will 


require  four  times  the  pressure;  or,  in  this  case, 
4  X  2  =  8  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

(b)  To  increase  the  velocity  three  times  will  require 
3x3  =  9  times  the  pressure;  or,  in  this  case,  9x2  — 
18  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Que.'i. — A  cross-entry  that  was  driven  up  from  a  main 
entry  having  caved  in,  it  was  decided  not  to  clean  up 
the  cross-entry,  but  to  start  a  road  300  ft.  back  on  the 
main  entry  in  a  direction  to  strike  the  cross-entry  800 
ft.  in  from  its  mouth.  Using  a  tape  for  that  purpose, 
how  can  sights  be  given  on  the  entry  for  driving  this 
cutoff? 

A)is. — Assuming  that  the  ci'oss-entry  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  entry,  the  cutoff  when  driven  will 
form  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle  whose  two 
sides  are  800  and  300  ft.,  respectively.  The  direction 
for  driving  the  cutoff,  starting  at  a  point  300  ft.  back 
from  the  t7iouth  of  the  cross-entry,  on  the  main  entry, 
can  be  indicated  by  drawing  a  right  triangle  on  the 
roof  at  that  point.  The  shorter  side  of  this  triangle 
jnust  correspond  to  the  direction  of  the  main  entry  and 
the  longer  side  be  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  ratio  of 
these  two  sides  is  300 :  800,  or  3:8.  That  is  to  say, 
for  every  3  in.  on  the  line  parallel  to  the  main  entry,  8 
in.  must  be  measured  on  the  line  at  right  angles  to  it. 
The  line  joining  the  extremities  of  these  two  measure- 
ments, or  the  hypotenuse  of  the  right  triangle,  will  indi- 
cate the  direction  for  driving  the  cutoff. 

Ques. — An  airway  4,500  ft.  long,  4  ft.  3  in.  high,  and 
9  ft.  3  in.  wide,  is  passing  54,500  cu.  ft.  of  air  per 
minute;  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  current? 

Ans. — The  sectional  area  of  this  airway  is  4.25  X  9-25 
=  39.3125  sq.ft.  The  velocity  of  the  air  current  at  the 
point  where  these  measurements  were  taken  is,  there- 
fore, 54,500  -^  39.3125  =  1386+  ft.  per  min. 

Ques. — Explain  the  formula,  pa  =  ksv'. 

A«s.— This  is  the  formula  for  calculating  the  total 
resistance  {R  =  pa)  in  an  airway  where  the  rubbing 
surface  is  s  and  the  velocity  of  the  air  current  v.  In 
the  formula,  k  is  the  unit  of  resistance,  or  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  1  sq.  ft.  of  rubbing  surface  to  an  air 
current  having  a  velocity  of  1  ft,  per  min.  The  resist- 
ance varies  with  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Therefore, 
multiplying  the  unit  resistance  (k)  by  the  rubbing 
surface  (s)  and  that  product  by  the  square  of  the 
velocity  (v')  gives  the  total  resistance  or  total  pressure 
concerned  in  moving  the  air  through  the  airway. 


Correction 

The  last  two  lines  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  answer 
to  the  first  que.«tion,  Coal  Ai/c,  Jan.  29,  p.  246,  should 
read:  the  assumed  velocity  of  the  air  current  4.50  X  100 
■^  (100  —  3)  =  463.9  ft.  per  min.  Then,  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  following  paragraph  would  read:  the 
quantity  of  air  passing  is  72  X  463.9  =  33.400  cu.ft. 
per  min. 
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Wasteful  Methods  of  Working 
in  India 

A  report  has  bi'tn  made  by  Mr.  Tro- 
harne  Rees  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  on  thf  worUinp  of  the  Indian  *'oal 
mines.  Hf  has  made  a  survey  in  aoeord- 
anee  with  the  su*rK*'stion  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  with  a  vit-w  to  InlrfMiueiriK 
economies  in  mining  methods.  Mr,  Kees. 
who  is  a  partiuT  in  Messrs.  KorsttT  Brown 
and  Kees.  of  Victoria  Street.  London.  S 
W..  comes  to  the  eonekision  that  oiw-thnMl 
of  the  coal  in  Indian  mines  is  beinj;  lost, 
owing  to  bad  methods  of  working,  and  that 
three-Quarlfrs  of  a  million  tons  art'  losi 
annually  by  wasteful  power  working  of 
the   collieries. 

He  notes  the  absence  of  supervision, 
such  as  inspection  by  agents  of  land 
owners  or  by  ( rovernment  officials  to 
prevent  wasteful  methods  of  working,  and 
the  lack  of  covenants  to  work  economically 
and  guard  property  for  the  future.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  in  a  large  number  of 
properties  the  colliery  has  been  worked 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  producing  out- 
puts at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  with- 
out due  consideration  being  given  to  the 
most  ethcient  methods  of  laying  out  col- 
lieries  for    the    future. 

The  waste  is  abnormally  high,  and  he 
concludes  that  the  quantity  of  coal  des- 
troyed or  lost  by  present  methods  is  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  ainount 
in  situ.  The  longwall  system  is  generally 
unsuitable,  while  in  thinner  seams  coal- 
eutting  and  coal  conveying  machinery 
should  be  more  widely  introduced.  The 
lime  has  arrived  when  companies  have  to 
consider  the  winning  of  more  valuable  coal 
at  greater  depths.  Sinkings  are  at  present 
actually  being  made  to  win  seams  lying  at 
varying  depths  of  about  l.OnO  ft.  Mr. 
Rees  points  out  that  over-pressure  of  su- 
perincumbent strata  at  these  depths  will 
make  pillar  working  still  more  \vasteful. 
In  view  of  the  comparatively  shallow 
depths  from  which  coal  is  at  present  won 
in  the  two  main  fields  at  short  distances. 
he  considers  that  the  average  annual  con- 
sumption of  fuel  for  producing  power,  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  out- 
put,  is  excessive. 

It  should  be  reduced  to  not  more  than 
an  average  of  5  per  cent  by  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  for  winding,  hauling, 
pumping,  etc.  Several  of  the  larger  com- 
panies have  erected  electric  generafing  sta- 
tions, and  have  effected  thereby  conFtder- 
able  economies.  But  steps  should  be  taken 
to  insure  the  more  general  use'-of  elec- 
tricity, and  those  companies  whose  mineral 
areas  are  too  small  to  admit  of  the  initial 
outlay  necessary  for  individual  generating 
plant  should  have  facilities  for  obtaining 
suitablet  elecf'fical  power  at  reasonably 
rates  for  use  at   their  mines. 

A  general  survey  should  be  made  of  the 
Jherriah  and  Raniganj  coal  fields,  and  cen- 
tral generating  stations  should  be  equipped 
on  a  large  scale  to  centralize  work  as  far 
as  economically  possible.  The  system  in 
India  is  criticized  under  which  the  mine 
sidings  are  owned  and  maintained  by  rail- 
way companies  and  constructed  mainly  at 
their  expense.  The  system  prevents  a  col- 
liery company,  without  permission  of  the 
owners  of  these  connections,  from  obtaining 
access  to  another  railway  company's  sys- 
tem, causing  in  some  instances  detour  of 
traffic. 

If  the  colliery  companies  owned  their 
own  branches,  ran  their  own  locomotives. 
and  became  responsible  for  any  damage 
accruing  to  railway  company's  wagons 
while  on  colliery  property,  railway  com- 
panies would  be  safeguarded  and  large 
quantities  of  coal  would  be  liberated  for 
working.  Coal  left  for  support  of  colliery 
branches  would  be  reduced  by  these  means, 
and  also  by  the  colliery  companies  cen- 
tralizing   their    loading   depots. 

With    the    erection    of    central    electrical 


power  stations  there  should  be  sufflclent 
power  not  only  for  working  collieries,  but 
for  ccmveying  coal  to  central  loading  depots 
and  electrifying  railway  sidings  and  branch 
lines   within    coal    fields. 

Most  serious  efforts  should  be  made  to 
increase  the  number  :ind  improve  the  type 
of  wagons  in  the  main  coal  fields.  mv 
Rees  proposes  the  setting  up  nf  a  control- 
ling authority  to  supervise  negotiations  for 
bases.  To  insure  better  supervision  of 
coal  extraction,  he  suggests  that  all  coal 
when  brought  out  of  the  mine  should  be 
weighed  and  an  accurate  account  record- 
ed in  books  at  the  colliery.  The  labor  force 
is  <lescribed  as  insudlcient  and  unam- 
bitious. Methods  are  suggested  for  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  labor,  so  as  to 
settle  non-fluctuating  industrial  populations 
near  the  mines. 

He  also  recommends  modern  coking,  the 
utilization  of  byproducts,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  briquettes.  Tie  states  that  the 
introduction  of  hydraulic  packing  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production  of  coal  from 
seams  in  which  it  is  employed  to  the  aver- 
age  extent    of    1    rupee    per    ton. 


FOUKIGN  FUKIGHT  RATES 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

During  the  past  week  the  market  has 
softened  considerably  to  all  destinations 
outside  of  the  West  Indies.  Many  addi- 
tional steamers  were  chartered  to*  trans- 
port coal  to  ports  in  South  America  and 
Kurope  at  very  favorable  rates  and  con- 
d  it  ions,  says  W.  W.  Batt  ie  &  Co.'s  coal- 
trade  report. 

Because  of  the  continued  demand  for 
coal  in  this  country,  the  demands  of  the 
export  shipper  are  not  favorably  met.  A 
terrible  storm  such  as  occurred  the  past 
week  was  another  hindrance  in  last  week's 
shipping. 

Export  licenses  are  still  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  To  West  Indian  ports  the  rates 
were  firmer  the  latter  p.irt  of  last  week 
owing  to  the  report  that  licenses  already 
issued  would  be  withdrawn  unless  steamers 
were    declared    against    these    licenses. 

Shipping  Board  rates  by  steam  are  as 
follows : 


Genoa /T^CKliorn 
Spcsia/Suvuim 
Piraeus     .  - 
TrioHtc/Vt'iiino  . 

AlKiprs 

radix/Bilbuo 

Barcoloim 

Antwerp '  Rotterdnni 

Liubon    

GotbeiiburK 

Murst'illcs 

Stockholni 

Huiiiburg 

Itouen 

Mnlnio 

Pernanibuco 

Ilahia 

Kio 

Santos 

!{io  Grande  do  Sul 
Huciios  Airt's  or 
l.a  I'lata  or 
Montevideo 
Uosario. 
Haliiu  Blanca 

Havana  

Saguu  .  .  . . 

('ienfu^K'>3  

C'ardena.s 
Caibarion 
Guantananio 

Manzanillo.    . 

Bermuda 

Bornuida  p.  c.  and  . 

Kingston 

St.  lairia 

Barbados 
Santiago,  . 

Port  of  Spain,  Triii 

Curiicao 

Free  p.  c.  Curaciui 

Denicrara 

St.  'Diomus 

Nitrate  Kimgc 


.  free 


Tons 

DiBplaccd 

Kate 

$26  50  -- 

1.000 

26  50 

1.000 

28  50 

1,000 

31  on 

800 

26  00 

800 

23   50 

1  000 

26  00 

1,000 

22    ^0 

1.000 

22   50 

1.000 

24  00 

1,000 

26  00 

1,000 

26  00 

800 

25   00 

1,000 

23   00 

1.000 

25   00 

800 

16  00 

500 

16  00 

500 

17   00 

1.000 

18   50 

600 

19   50 

500 

16  00 

1.000 

17  50  — 

750 

19  00  — 

750 

17  50  — 

1,000 

7.50  — 

600 

9.00  — 

300 

9  00  — 

soo 

9  00 

300 

9   50 

300 

9   50  — 

300 

9.00  — 

400 

9.50  — 

300 

9.00  — 

JOO 

9   50  — 

400 

11    00 

500 

11    00     - 

500 

850      - 

500 

9   00   — 

400 

11    00 

500 

10   50   ^ 

500 

13  00    - 

400 

10  00     - 

500 

12   00  ~ 

500 

.\II  above  rat*--'  gross  form  charter. 


Holland's  Coal  Imports  Increased 


Holland's  consumption  of  coal  has  con- 
stantly increiised  during  the  past  years, 
states  a  recent  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  In  1901  about  .'j.000.000  tons  suf- 
ficed; in  1905  orer  fi.onn.oon  tons  were  con- 
sumed; in  1913  about  10,non,000  tons  were 
required,  and  this  figure  is  now  accepted 
as  the  normal  requirement  of  the  country. 
Of  this  amount  approximately  8, .500.000 
tons  were  imported  bituminous  and  1,500.- 
000  tons  were  anthracite,  practically  all  the 
latter  being  home  production. 

The  normal  consumption  of  coal,  in  tons 
per  annum,  was  distributed  approximately 
as  follows : 


Railroads I,200,00ii 

Bunkers  in  Dutch  ports 1. 200.000 

C;as  factories 1.500.000 

other  uses 6.100.000 


Total 10,000,000 

The  following  table  indicates  the  net  im- 
!)orts  of  coal  into  Holland.  fJermany  sujj- 
plied  much  the  greater  part  of  these  im- 
ports, approximately  70  per  cent  coming 
from  that  country  just  before  the  war. 
ICngland  supplied  about  20  per  cent,  and 
about  10  per  cent  was  credited  to  Bel- 
gium. 


MONTHLY   I.MPORT.\TIO\  OF  COAh  INTO  HOl.L.VND  FOR  NINE   MONTHS.  BEGINNING 

OCTOBER.   1917 

Coal,  Lignite  and         1917,          1917.          1917,  1918,          1918,  1918,  1918,  1918,        1918. 

Briquets                  Oct.            Nov.           Der.  .Ian.            Feb.  Mar.  .\pr.  May         June 

Germany 116.252      255.521       195.512  285.698      201.285  191.039  49.705  3.637       14,385 

Belgium     5,047             961              303  20              191  288  8,937  595            328 

GreatBritain 15,111         34,394         19.636  35.891         28.713  10.277  1,272  1.742 

I'nited  States 110 


Total 136,410      290,876      215,451      321.609      230,189      201,604      60,024 

COAL  SITUATION    IN    HOLLAND.    1912-1918 


Total  net  imports 
Domestic  production.. 

Total  available  for 
consumption 


1912 
7.432.596 
1.680,146 


1913 
8,264,029 
1,744,140 


1914 
7,334.207 
1,929,000 


1915 
6,712.334 
2.862,000 


1916 
5.597.748 
2.586.280 


191 

2.603. 
3,018, 


5.974      14,713 

1918. 
7  Jan.-June 

353  788,822 

726       1,707.352 


9,112,742     10.008,169      9.263,207       9,574,334      8.184,028      5,622,079       2.496,174 
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Nova  Scotia  Coal  Co.  Acquires! 
Another  Company 

The  offlcial  announcement  is  "la^e  of  the 
acquirement  of  control  of  the  Acadia  Coal 
Co  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co. 
Durinf?  the  administration  of  the  Ke'Sian 
Interests;  which  the  Siotia  people  have  now 
taken  over!  the  proin  rty  of  the  Acadia  coal 
field  «°s  more  thorouBhly  and  more  scien-l 
tmcally  prospected  than  it  had  ever  beeijl 
prc^iouslv;  and  the  Belgian  mariaRcmcnt 
Sid  unusviklly  Rood  work  in  a  coal  field  of 
extraordinary  complexity.     „„„^„  _„,„„„,,„ 

The  number  of  coal  seams  V  already 
proved  in  the  Stellarton  area  controlleel  l>y 
the  Acadia  Coal  Co.  is  16.  but  there  is 
vwy  reasonable  possibility  .  that  others 
may  be  encountered  at  lower  depths.  An- 
other undeveloped  asset  of  this  h>Id  is  the 
o  shale"  and  Sil  coals  which  are  jssoc  at- 
"d  with  the  coal  seams  in  mucli  profusion. 
The  SteUai.  or  oil  coal  s-a.n  (from  which 
the  town  of  Stellarton  rer  eives  its_name 
is  a  case  In  pe;nt. 


COAL    AGE 


tr-  The  sustained  cold  weather  through  most 
(of  .lanuary  h;is  aiso  upset  many  plans.  More 
coal  was  burned  than  it  was  expecUd 
would  be  required  and  togetlier  with  con- 
fiscations and  generally  light  shipments 
there  is  slightly  less  complacency  among 
buvers  than  was  the  case  a  month  ago. 
Stoolis  are  being  gradually  depleted,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  the  alarm  among  in- 
dustrial <  steam  users  that  is. so  evident 
among  railroad  fuel  agents.  ^ 
^  There  are  quiet  efforts  to  secure  spot 
toal  in  some  cr.ses  to  replace  contract  ship- 
ments that  have  been  confiscated,  and  In 
'still  other  cases,  usualy  of  small  plants, 
there  V  is  threatened  di'itress,  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  even  now  suprisingly  liiMe 
snap. to  inquiry.  -   ■^-  .... 

.  At  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  piers 
there  are  only  small  tonnages  a-"a.iable. 
Confiscations  have  been  general  and  slup- 
pers  of  low  volatile  coal  who  were  hoping 
to  profit  by  the  premium  allowed  for  export 
coal  are  now  obliged  to  bill  to  the  rail- 
roadSiat^the  Government  price. 
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17468,135  tons,  according  to  the  information 
which  has  just  appeand  in  the  Swiss  press, 
as  against  2,103.915  tons  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1918. 

However,  the  coal  situation  m  Switier- 
land  appears  to  be  better  than  in  any  of 
the  neighboring  countries,  and,  with  the 
continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  importa- 
tion the  country  should  be  able  to  get 
through  the  winter  without  serious  diih- 
CUlties. 

The  supply  of  industrial  coal  appears 
SUfBcient  to  avoid  any  cause  for  immediate 
alarm.  The  greatest  shortage  appears  in 
the  quantities  available  for  household  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  rationing  of  coal  was 
abandoned  some  months  ago.  and  there  ap- 
pears to  ho  no  immediate  neCd  or  prospect 
for  reviving  this  system. 


English  Premit  r  Meets  Miners'' 
Committee 

The  Parliamentary  committee  "^of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  and  tr.e  executive 
committee  of  the  Miners  Federation  wbl 
be  received  by  Premier  l^lpyd  George 
tomorrow,  states  the  &xm  and  Nexv  York 
Uciald  dated  Feb.  4,  and  will  ask  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  mmes.  railways, 
shipping,  shipbuilding  and  other  key  m- 
c-.stries  covered  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
lilasgow  conference,  which  was  cahed  to 
discuss   the    nigh   cost   of   living   and   elec- 

'  "i.»  the  miners'  case  nationalization  'vvould 
elSmi--te  1500  colliery  owners  and  400 
royalty  owners,  and  the  mines  could  be 
worked  on  a  basis  of  wholehearted  co- 
operation by  both  technical  and  manual 
workers  and  greater  productive  efficiency 
could  be  bro.rght  about.  .  ^  ,.  ,  ..  „ 
In  coalition  circles  it  is  believed  the 
Prime  Minister  will  reply  to  the  delegates 
that  the  Government  has  no  intention  ot 
adopting  nationalization  and  will  announce 
his  readiness  to  introduce  legislation  in- 
suring that  the  workers  shall  have  a  share 
in  the  control  of  industry  and  a  share  m 
the  profits  based  on  actual  proci  iction. 
It  is  expected  the  committee  will  refuse  this 
offer  pending  a  decision  by  the  Trade  Jnion 
Congress  on  Feb.  '28.  and  at  the  same  t.me 
will  demand  an  increase  in  wages  ot  ji.js 
a  day  The  trend  of  feeling  in  railway 
circles  indicates  that  the  men  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  recent  settlement,  and  already 
tlie  lodges  a' e  disoussing  the  possiliilities 
of  new  demands,  the  chief  of  which  will 
be  the  immediate  nationalization  of  the 
railways,  

Full  Industrial  Demand  in 
Scotland 

The  effect  of  the  holidays  has  practically 
worn  oft.  sta'es  a  recent  nport  in  the 
CoJiirrw  Guardian  and  business  Is  once 
again  verv  antive.  Industrial  demands  are 
pretty  full.  Household  requests  are  very 
large,  but  unfortAnately  supplies  are  limited, 
and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  meet- 
ing ration  allowances.  Fair  shipments  are 
going  to  Irish  ports,  chiefly  of  industrial 
oualities  consignments  of  house  coal  being 
verv  small.  A  fair  amount  of  foreign  busi- 
ness Is  in  the  market  and  Allied  orders  too 
are   pressing.  , 

The  clearances  during  the  past  week, 
however,  were  almost  entirely  oastwise. 
Ell  coal  and  splint  are  very  busy  and  still 
realize  about  86s.  and  9ns,  neutral,  and  76s. 
and  72s  allied  re.spectively,  with  treble 
nuts  78s  6d.  neutral,  and  65s.  Allied  f.o.b. 
Glasgow.  Shipments  amounted  to  61,961 
tonx.  against  55.287  in  the  preceding  week, 
and  46,209  tons  in  the  same  week  last 
year.  . 

With  a  Govcrnment-flxed  price  on  a  much 
highir  livel  there  Is  every  Inducement  for 
operators  to  withhold  deliveries  on  contracts 
and  to  the  best  of  their  ability  take  care 
ot  orders  on  which  the  prescribed  price  can 
be  charged.  In  many  instances  the  ra.l- 
roads  are  Insisting  upon  their  full  require- 
ments before  cars  are  placed  for  othi  r 
buyers  this  under  threat  of  not  hauling 
the  cars  away,  and  in  still  other  cases  cars 
are  supplied  only  for  railroad  fuel.  The 
whole  rallroad-co.il  situation  is  certainly 
'n  bad  shape,  and  because  of  this  a  large 
number  of  consumers  In  this  territory  are 
utterly  unable  to  count  upon  any  current 
receipts  all-rail  or  by  rail  to  the  Tidewater 

■pC.T\S 


Enj'lish  Colliery  Deputies 
Discuss  Grievances 

Important  matters  were  discussed  in 
London  at  the  Coal  Mines  Production  De- 
partment on  Wednesday  affecting  the 
wages  and  hours  of  colliery  officials,  states 
the  CoUury  Guardian,  when  a  deputation 
of  the  Federation  of  Colliery  Kirement. 
Deputies,  and  Examiners  ot  Great  Britain 
waited  upon  the  Coal  Controller's  repre- 
sentatives. The  questions  in  dispute  re- 
lated to  the  demands  of  deputies  employed 
in  collieries  at  i'orkshire  in  respect  to  the 
hours    of   their   %vorking   shifts.  , 

The  Controller's  representatives  promised 
to  give  the  case  their  immediate  attention. 
The  demands  <f  the  Yorkshire  deputies,  if 
sanctioned,  wil'  mean  an  increase  ot  ts,  6d. 
a  day  upon  base  rates,  which  would  thereby 
cover  the  addi.ional  working  time  involved 
by  the  present  effect  on  hours. 


FIuU  Coal  Trade  for  December 

'•"igures  which  have  been  extracted  from 
th'!  statement  compiled  by  the  Hull  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Shipping,  from  a  re- 
turn made  by  the  coal  inspector  to  the 
Corporation.  W.  Herl)ert  Truman,  state 
that  during  the  closing  month  of  last  year 
'-■36  055  tons  of  coal  were  consigned  to  Hull 
from  the  collieries,  as  compared  with  177.- 
402  tons  in  December,  1918.  Of  this 
amount,  226,732  tons  were  transported  by 
rail  and  10,223  tons  by  river.  The  total 
quantity  imported  into  Hull  during  the 
completed  year  ending  Dec.  31  was  2,ini  - 
648  tons,  as  against  2,605,602  tons  in  1918. 
The  totals  for  the  last  12  years  were  as 
follows : 
Year  Via  River       Via  Railway  Total 

1908  665,256  5,241,624  5,?06.680 

1909  633,608  5,467,032  6.100,640 
910  539  368  6  335  784  6,875,152 
9  "  522392  5933,592  6,455,984 
92  462636  6549,342  l^J.lVl 
9   3                 517  488               7.428,477  7,945,965 

1914  431  944  5,220.689  5.652,633 

9?  261  346  440e,,387  4,667,733 

9  6  217849  3,072,432  3,290.281 

97  195431  2616925  2,812,356 

9  8  160930  2,444,672  2,605,602 

99  64080  1937,568  2,101,648 


General  License  for  England's 
Exports  Issued 

The  English  Board  of  Trade  announces 
that,  with  a  view  to  the  decentralization  of 
coal  export  control,  an  open  general  li- 
cense has  been  issued,  with  effect  from 
Thursday,  Jan.  1,  1920,  states  the  Colliery 
Guardian,  permitting  the  export  of  coal, 
coke  and  manufactured  fuel  to  all  destina- 
tions abroad  except  Ru.ssia,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria, 
subject  always  to  the  approval,  previously 
obtained,  of  the  Controller  of  Coal  Mines, 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  and 
subject  to  shipment  being  made  in  a  vessel 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
and   Excise  or  their  officers. 

The  Customs  authorities  will  require  pre- 
entry  to  be  made  in  all  cases  :  and  at  ports 
where  there  is  a  duly  authorized  local  rep- 
resentative of  the  Controller  of  Coal  Mines, 
the  approval  referred  to  above  will  be  sig- 
nified bv  his  indorsement  on  the  pre-entry 
form,  which  must  be  presented  to  him  for 
the    purpose,    before    shipment. 

Where  .shipment  is  proposed  to  be  made 
from  a  port  not  included  in  the  list  given, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  application  for  the 
Controller's  approval  to  be  made  to  the 
Export  Branch  of  the  Coal  Mines  Depart- 
ment in  London.  Similarly,  shipments 
from  all  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  destinations  excluded  from  the  pur- 
view of  the  general  license  must  still  be 
covered  by  an  export  license  from  the  Coal 
Mines  Department. 


German  Troops   Check  Miners' 
Strike 

The  expected  strike  this  week  in  the 
coal  regions  has  been  prevented  by  the 
strategy  ot  the  Government,  which  moved 
large  numbers  ot  troops  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mines  with  orders  to  arrest  imme- 
diately any  workman  who  attempted  to 
lav  down  his  tools  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
ho"ur  work  shift,  for  which  the  miners  were 

All  the  railroad  shops  also  have  reopened 
on  a  piece  work  basis  after  the  lockout, 
and  the  Government  reports  that  work  is 
profjressing  peaeetully. 

Coincident  with  this  announcement  Zet- 
tuna  am  Jl/iUus  declares  that  the  exceptional 
measures  ot  the  Government  while  they 
mav  be  toned  down  somewhat,  will  remain 
in  "force  until  the  elections.  The  right  of 
public  meeting  will  be  extended  within  cer- 
tain limits,  and  suppression  of  the  press 
will  bo  only  for  a  defined  period. 


Swiss  Coal  Situation  Improved 

During  the  month  of  November,  1919, 
states  Trade  Commissioner  H  I-awrence 
Groves,  Geneva,  in  Commerce  Rrnorts,  the 
importations  of  coal  into  Switzerland,  and 
the  sources  from  which-  It  «»'"<■■  ,''''<='"e.Sf 
follows:  17.262  tons  from  the  basin  of  the 
Saar:  14,577  tons  from  the  basin  of  the 
Ruhr,  ot  which  11,464  tons  came  in  under 
the  6-moiith8'  coal  agreement  that  is  now 
in  operation  between  Switzerland  and  Oer- 
man>  ;  3.779  tons  from  the  basin  of  the 
Rhine;  16.712  tons  from  Belgium.  '7.349 
tons  from  France,  13.689  tons  from  Img- 
land,  and  89,934  tons  from  the  United 
States.  The  total  for  the  month  was  163,- 
302  tons  In  the  corresponding  month  or 
1918   the  Imports  were  only  79,188   tons. 

The  not.ablc  Increase  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  the  shipments  from  the 
United  States,  but,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
availability  of  American  coal  for  the  first 
11    months  of  1919,  the  Imports  were  only 


Danish  Coal  Imports 

In  times  of  peace  Denmark  obtaliied 
most  of  its  coal  and  coke  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  difficulties  of  ocean  trans- 
portation made  it  necessary  to  import  coal 
from  Germany.  This  explains  the  enor- 
mous Increase  from  $2,520,000  to  J27.599,- 
Ono  in  the  imports  of  "Coal  and  other  raw 
minerals"  In  1913  Denmark  Imported 
from  Germany  only  362.920  metric  tons  of 
coal  coke,  briquets,  and  cinders,  valued  at 
J2  000.000 :  In  1917  these  imports  fRgre- 
i.'ated  1,257,467  metric  tons,  valued  at  »26,- 
844,000.  

French  Coal  Situation 

Coal  shortage  remains  acute  in  Franc* 
The  great  rains  hav.-  caused  water  trani- 
port  to  be  almost  Impo.ssible,  and  railway 
transport  has  not  Improved.  Among  other 
Impediments  Is  a  combined  strike,  -sl-'tis  a 
recent  report  in  the  CoUitry  Ounrdmn  ot 
the  penicAc  owners  and  ot  the  tugboat  me- 
chanics whch  has  started  at  Ruuen,  whlcB 
Is  full  oi  coal. 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Greater  oar  »tliortaf;e  on  riieNa|>e:ik0  & 
Ohio  tliuti  any  other  roati  in  the  state.  Few 
niineH  u|H'ra.te  more  than  two  ihiys  in  the 
IttNt  week  in  Jaiiuary.  KniharKocs  removed. 
Car  shortiiK*'  int>st  aeiite  in  Kanawha  tlehl ; 
prtnlu''tion  for  hist  week  of  Jan  nary  only 
60.0UU  tons.  iieneral  strike  in  New  Kiver 
flehl  nialerially  rt'il  net's  oiilpnt  4>f  eoul. 
Strike  t«  force  return  of  "«'lie*-k-oir*'  sys- 
tem. 

While  car  service  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  had  been  extremely  poor  throupout 
the  earlier  weeks  of  January,  it  was  worse 
by  far  during  the  last  week  of  that  month 
than  at  any  other  time  not  only  during 
January  but  in  recent  months.  The  supply 
on  Monday.  Jan.  26.  was  far  below  the 
usual  Monday  supply  so  that  it  was  not 
surprising,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  to  observe  quite  a  serious  shortage 
of  equipment.  Lt-ss  than  half  enough  cars 
were  furnished,  in  fact,  for  mines  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  this  territory,  the 
8Upply  averaging  not  more  than  25  per  cent 
during    the    last    three    days    of    the    month. 

So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  determine, 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  had  less  cars  avail- 
able for  coal  loading  than  any  other  road 
operating  in  the  state,  even  though  there 
was  also  a  shortage  on  other  lines.  On 
branch  lines  the  supply  of  cars  fell  as  low 
as  26  per  cent,  according  to  authentic  re- 
ports. Under  such  conditions  few  mines 
were  able  to  operate  more  than  two  days 
out  of  the  week,  so  that  the  output  of  fields 
in  this  part  of  West  Virginia  fell  below  50 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Weather  conditions 
were  far  more  conducive  to  larger  loadings 
and  to  the  better  movement  of  loads  and 
empties  than  during  the  previous  week. 
Despite  such  improvement  in  the  weather, 
however,  there  was  little  or  no  improve- 
ment in  service,  ^mfjtive  power  continuing 
to   be   far  short   of   requirements. 

Embargoes  in  force  earlier  in  the  month 
had  been  removed  by  the  beginning  of  the 
last  week  of  January  and  had  there  been 
a  larger  production  there  would  have  been 
a  heavier  Western  tonnage.  The  curtailed 
production  also  had  the  effect  of  decreasing 
export  shipments. 

Production  in  the  Kanawha  region,  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  Jan.  31.  w^as  seriously 
crippled  through  a  shortage  of  empties,  as 
acute  as  has  been  witnessed  at  any  time 
since  the  severe  w-eather  of  1917-18,  mines 
without  number  throughout  the  region  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  suspend  operations  be- 
cause of  absence  of  loading  facilities.  Few 
if  any  mines  in  the  field  were  operated 
more  than  two  days  out  of  the  six.  To- 
ward the  latter  part  of  the  week  not  more 
than  10.000  or  11,000  tons  of  coal  were  be- 
ing loaded  per  day  in  the  entire  Kanawha 
field.  It  is  estimated  in  fact  that  produc- 
tion for  the  entire  six  days  did  not  reach 
more   than    60.000    tons. 

In  some  parts  of  the  region  the  supply 
was  as  low  as  25  per  cent.  The  situation 
has  become  so  serious,  in  fact,  in  the 
Kanawha  as  well  as  in  other  regions,  that 
trafilc  managers  are  being  employed  with  a 
view  to  going  into  the  subject  of  car  sup- 
ply more  thoroughly  and  finding  out  just 
what   the    trouble    is. 

Under  date  of  Jan.  26.  notice  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Kanawha  field  that  exports, 
in  so  far  as  that  field  was  concerned,  would 
be  allowed  only  w-here  shippers  could  show 
that  boats  would  be  available  by  a  certain 
time  after  shipments  were  made.  That  of 
course  tended  to  cut  down  the  export  ton- 
nage. 

Between  a  serious  shortage  of  cars  and 
a  general  strike  in  the  New  River  field, 
affecting  26  different  operations  at  one 
time,  during  the  final  week  of  January,  pro- 
duction was  materially  reduced  in  the 
region  mentioned.  Of  course  with  a  strike 
In  effect  at  a  number  of  mines,  the  need 
for  cars  was  not  so  pressing  as  it  would 
have  been  had  all  mines  been  in  operation. 
Production  was  limited  to  about  90.000 
tons.  With  exports  still  limited,  more  New 
River   coal   was   finding   its   way   westward 


than  is  usually  the  case  when  the  move- 
ment of  such  eoal  is  unrestricted.  The 
New  Uiver  fit-Id  was  affecled  to  aomi'  ex- 
tent also  by  inadt-quale  motive  pciwrr.  The 
strike  in  this  field  during  the  early  part 
of  the  week  aflecled  only  threi!  mines. 
However  the  middle  of  the  we<k  found  at 
least  16  operations  arfcelcd.  and  hy  the  end 
of  the  week  the  number  had  ^M'own  to  26. 
The  strike  was  preconcerted  and  a  part  of 
an  effort  of  the  leaders  in  District  29  to 
force  a  return  of  the  "check-off"  system 
of  some  of  the  New  Uiver  operators.  Dis- 
trict olticials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
were  unable  to  induce  a  general  walk-out 
in  the  field. 


Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Last  week  of  January  brings  improved 
car  supply  in  suulliern  West  VirKiiiiu.  N<ir- 
follt  &  Western  only  rouil  here  sliovving: 
improvement.  Jolin  1>.  Lewis  ilelermines  to 
organize  non-union  lields  liere.  Virginian 
Ky.  mines  worli  3i  clays  and  C'liesapealce  & 
Ohio  mines  two  days  a  weeli.  U  inUiiie 
Oulf  feels  shortage;  Tug  River  and  I'ocu- 
lloutas   fields   increase  output. 

In  a  part  of  the  smokeless  and  high- 
volalile  areas  of  soutliern  West  Virginia, 
there  was  a  slight  improvement  as  com- 
pared with  conditions  during  the  week 
entied  Jan.  24,  the  last  week  of  January 
bringing  a  somewhat  better  car  supply 
at  least  at  Norfolk  &  Western  mmeH. 
That  appeared  to  be  the  only  road  reach- 
ing into  the  coal  regions  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  state  where  there  was  any  improve- 
ment, however,  and  production  continued 
to  be  far  below  normal  even  on  the  Norfolk 
&  Western. 

Usually  cars  are  less  plentiful  during  the 
last  half  of  the  week  than  earlier  in  that 
period,  but  in  that  respect  conditions  were 
reversed,  as  January  came  to  a  close,  in 
southern  sections,  loadings  being  nearer 
normal  in  several  fields  during  the  last 
three  days  ;  the  car  supply,  in  fact,  beitig  not 
far  short  of  normal  on  one  of  those  days. 
Weather  conditions,  for  one  thing,  were 
more  favorable  to  the  movement  of  traffic 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  was  better  able 
to  accept  emi)lies  from  western  connections 
at  junction  pomts  previously  congested. 

Coal  men  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  were  considerably  interested  in  the 
expressed  determination  of  acting  President 
John  Li-  Licwis  to  organize  all  non-union 
fields  in  southern  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Licwis 
was  in  Bluefield  during  the  last  two  days 
of   January. 

Severe  blows  were  dealt  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  the  Winding  G'ulf  field  during  the 
final  week  of  January  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  empties  in  the  field.  Insofar  as  the 
Virginian  Ry.  was  concerned,  that  road  was 
able  to  furnish  only  enough  empties  to  keep 
mines  on  its  line  in  operation  tor  3J  days 
during  the  week.  Conditions  were  even 
worse  at  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  mines,  opera- 
tions on  that  road  averaging  only  two 
working  days  out  of  the  six.  In  other 
words  Virginian  mines  were  operating  on 
about  half  time  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
mines  on  one-third  time.  Such  a  curtailed 
car  supiJly  made  serious  inroads  on  the  ton- 
nage shipped  from  the  Winding  Gulf  region 
and  had  pretty  will  taken  the  stardi 
out  of  the  industry  in  that  particular  dis- 
trict, companies  being  utterly  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  present  market  opportu- 
nities,  either   at    home   or   abroad. 

While  the  output  of  the  Tug  River  fleld 
was  increased  during  the  week  ended  Jan. 
31,  the  increase  was  slight,  only  G1.700  net 
tons  being  producc<l.  In  other  words  the 
mines  of  this  field  were  only  mining  about 
two-thirds  of  capacity,  working  on  an  aver- 
as©  of  only  tour  days  a  week.  .Such  con- 
ditions are  not  only  injuring  operators  fi- 
n.ancially  but  arc  creating  a  spirit  or  unrest 
among  the  miners,  and  operators  find  It 
difficult  to  understand  why  there  should 
be  any  shortage,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
congestion    has   been    relieved,    unless    it    Is 


that  the  eoal  cars  are  being  used  for  stor- 
agt)  purposes  and  that  there  Is  indiscrim- 
inate diversion.  Not  only  are  export  ship- 
ments litnit«-(l  by  the  curtailed  tonnage,  but 
it  i.s  Jmi)OKsiblo  to  keep  up  with  contract 
requirements. 

The  curve  of  production  In  the  Pocahon- 
tas field  w,'ia  upward  during  the  last  week 
of  January,  mines  In  that  fleld  loading 
21*5,540  tons  or  about  4  0,000  tons  nior<-  than 
iluring  llic  week  ended  the  twenty-fourth; 
yet  the  failure  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to 
supply  an  adetiutile  number  of  cars  was 
responsible  for  the  lo.ss  of  132,000  tons,  a 
retluction,  however,  of  about  50,000  tons  in 
the  loss  as  compared  with  that  of  the  |)re- 
ceding  week.  During  the  first  few  days  of 
February,  mines  were  only  op(;rating  on  a 
half-time  basis,  since  mines  were  able  to 
secure  only  about  half  enough  cars  The 
coke  production  in  the  Pocahontas  region 
was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  previous 
week,  the  tonnage  of  coal  coked  amount- 
ing to  14,000.  Up  until  the  end  of  January 
influenza  hati  not  been  prevalent  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  mining  of  coal 


Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Absurdly  low  tonnage  for  Logan  field  In 
last  week  of  .January.  .Similar  sliortaKc  in 
tjuyan  produ<-tion.  Logan  operators'  com- 
niiNsioii  goes  to  Washington  to  secure  relief 
from  Kailroad  Atlministration,  Chesapeake 
&    Ohio    weekly'    muvenient   of   cars. 

While  the  mines  of  Logan  neld  managed 
to  produce  13,000  more  tons  of  coal  during 
the  final  week  of  January  than  during  the 
previous  week,  yet  the  output  was  still 
short  of  50  per  cent  of  capacity,  reaching 
only  a  total  of  145,000  tons;  this  tonnage 
is  absurdly  low  tor  the  I^gan  region  where 
the  average  output  during  the  strike,  for 
instance,  was  nearly  250,000  tons  a  week. 
The  best  index  to  conditions  in  the  Guyan 
field,  however,  was  found  in  the  increasing 
loss  from  car  shortage,  a  total  of  23G,ii00 
tons  having  been  lost  from  that  cause  alone 
— an  increase  of  32,000  tons. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  car  shortage 
in  the  Guyan  field  was  most  grave  and  was 
playing  havoc  with  mining  conditions  in 
that  field.  At  no  time  during  the  week 
was  that  maximum  production  over  30.000 
tons  a  day.  I  luring  the  last  two  days  of 
the  week  the  output  was  less  than  halt  of 
the  figures  just  given.  As  the  shortage 
grew  worse  and  worse,  a  hurry-up  call  was 
sent  out  to  the  operators  and  a  special 
committee  of  Logan  operators  was  sent 
to  Washington  to  secure  some  relief  from 
the  Riiilroad  Administration  ;  the  committee 
made  the  complaint  that  although  mines 
west  of  the  Ohio  River  were  receiving  a 
fairly  adetiuate  supply,  as  shown  bv  Geo- 
logical Survey  reports,  yet  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  mines  were  limited  to  less  than  a 
half  supply.  Some  assurances  of  relief 
were  given,  but  the  committee  was  not  very 
hopeful  of  any  improvement  in  the  trans- 
portation  situation. 

There  was  an  unusually  heavy  demand 
for  lx)gan  co.al  and  for  gas  coal  especially, 
but  the  supply  was  so  disproportionate  to 
the  demand  that  jjroducers  were  utterly 
unable  to  even  keep  up  wth  contract  de- 
liveries. The  continued  shortage  is  playing 
havoc  with  their  business,  not  to  speak 
of  creating  dissatisfaction  among  the 
miners,  and  some  connection  is  seen  by 
operators  between  the  pronounced  car  short- 
age in  non-union  fields  and  the  campaign 
about  to  be  launched  for  the  organization 
of  such  fields. 

Another  index  to  curtailed  production  was 
furnished  in  the  weekly  movement  of  ears 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  system,  only 
9,087  cars  of  coal  h.aving  been  handled  on 
the  whole  system  during  the  last  j*cek  of 
January  against  9,543  during  the  previous 
week ;  this  represents  a  decrease  of  456 
cars,  the  decrease  in  tonnage — 22,800  tons 
— being  the  difference  between  477,150  and 
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454.350  tons.  Durinp  the  woek  ended  the 
twenty-fltth.  6.072  loads  were  handled  by 
the  Che.«:ape.ike  &  <1hio  through  Clifton 
Forge.  Va..  for  the  Kast.  the  ea.>itcrn  move- 
ment representing  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  tonnage  handled.  The  average  east- 
ern movement  for  each  day  of  the  week 
mentoned  was  867  as  compared  with  G64 
cars  per  day  average  during  the  same 
week  of  1919. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Tliree-rourtli>  of  northern  West  Virginia 
niineN  idle  (liirinR  some  diiys  of  Inst  week 
of  month.  .Acute  «-iir  shortage.  Some 
mines  operalfti  only  two  full  days  out  of 
ten.  Most  of  northern  West  VirBiniii  t-oal 
cninR  east.  Coal  sent  to  New  England  by 
raiL 

The  end  of  January  in  northern  West 
Virginia  mining  fields  witnessed  one  ot  the 
worst  car  shortages  since  the  winter  of 
1917-18.  with  the  supply  running  as  low 
at  times  during  the  week  as  25  per  cent. 
so  that  there  were  days  during  the  final 
week  of  the  month  when  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  mines  in  northern  AVest  Virginia 
were  not  in  operation.  The  only  day  dur- 
ing this  period,  in  fact,  when  there  was 
anything  like  an  adequate  supply  was  on 
Mondav.  Jan.  26.  when  cars  furnished  were 
equal  to  about  85  per  cent  of  requirements. 
There  was  a  drop  from  that  figure  to  about 
25  per  cent,  that  representing  the  average 
for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  Late 
placements  tended  to  further  curtail  pro- 
duction. 

While  the  scarcity  of  ears  was  most 
marked  throughout  the  final  six  days  of 
January,  the  twenty-eighth  was  probably 
the  worst  day  in  the  week,  there  being 
only  a  litle  more  than  400  cars  available, 
tor  instance,  in  the  Fairmont  region  on 
that  date,  with  about  1.600  ordered.  The 
shortage  on  that  date  resulted  in  a  sus- 
pension of  operations  at  132  mines.  A 
large  number  of  mines  were  also  closed 
down  because  of  no  cars  on  each  of  the 
last  three  days  of  the  month.  Weather 
conditions  were  in  nowise  responsible  for 
the  inadequate  supply  since  exceedingly 
mild  weather  prevailed  throughout  the 
week. 

On  nearly  all  other  roads  operatmg  m 
northern  West  Virginia,  the  shortage  of 
cars  was  equally  serious.  The  supply  sank 
as  low  as  ten  per  cent  on  the  Jlonongahela 
R.R.  at  one  period  during  the  week.  Con- 
sequently there  was  a  general  reduction  m 
the  output  throughout  all  northern  fields. 
Cars  were  so  scarce  that,  for  one  mine  of 
a  company  able  to  operate,  there  were 
several  of  the  same  company  in  complete 
idleness.  In  some  instances  mines  were 
not  able  to  operate  more  than  two  full  days 
out  of  ten.  and  such  a  situation  was  caus- 
ing much  unrest  among  miners  as  well  as 
demoralizing    mining    conditions    generally. 

The  eastern  movement  of  coal  from 
northern  West  Virginia  regions  far  out- 
stripped the  tonnage  going  west.  Ohio  and 
Michigan  sections  were  the  principal  points 
of  Western  consignment.  Railroads  In  the 
lOast.  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  tell, 
were  not  taking  as  heavy  a  tonnage  as  they 
had  earlier  in  the  month.  There  was  also 
a  material  decrease  in  Curtis  Bay  ship- 
ments but  the  fact  that  coal  for  New 
Kngland  and  other  Kastern  points  is  now 
h.ing  shipped  by  rail  alone  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  that.  A  somewhat 
larirer  wagon-mine  tonnage  than  usual  was 
reported. 


Ashland,  Ky. 


Juiiuiiry  production  for  nortlieoHtern 
Kcntui  ky  only  III  per  eeiil.  Loss  of  output 
ilui-      to      nir'    sIiortiiKe.  liiK      Sund.v      and 

<;u.\an  operiilors  go  to  Washington  to  leurn 
runsr  of  shortage.  Other  ilistriets  fa\ored 
with  cars.  The  reason  gUen  and  oiMTutors 
assured  i»f  Improvenienl  in  supply.  Future 
export  linsiness  prfimises  well.  Labor 
plentiful,  assuring  large  output  when  rull- 
rottd    <(Miditinns    are    normal. 

Production  In  the  northeastern  Kentucky 
district  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  31 — 
reaching  only  91.730  tons — fell  behind  pro- 
duction for  the  -same  week  of  1919  (112.070 
tons)  when  "no  markif  was  seriously  cur- 
tailing the  output.  During  the  month  just 
ended  the  output  in  this  district  was  520,605 
tons,  or  a  decline  of  53,000  tons,  as  com- 
pareil  with  the  same  month  of  1919,  With 
production  reaching  only  40  per  cent  of 
capacity  during  the  last  week  of  the  month. 
It  follows  that  there  was  a  lo.ss  of  60  per 
c*-nt  or  137.095  tons.  Nearly  all  of  such 
loss  (131.220  tons),  representinp  58  per 
cent,  was  due  to  a.  car  shortage. 

l>uring  January  the  loss  from  a  car 
sh-jrlat;e   amounted    to   .ilinosl   500,000   tons. 


so  that  the  situation  has  become  quite 
serious  in  this  field.  During  the  week 
ended  Jan.  31,  there  were  470  mine  days 
when  no  cars  were  suiiplied  ;  th.tt  meaning 
a  loss  of  112,500  ton.s.  In  other  words, 
out  of  a  total  o"f  153  mines  in  the  district, 
which  during  the  week  would  have  worked 
918  days,  470  niine  days  were  lost  because 
of  no  cars ;  the  loss  figures  being  aug- 
mented because  of  the  fact  that  other 
mines  received  less  than  their  full  supply 
on  some  days.  As  a  whole,  there  was  less 
than  an  average  of  2J  working  days  for  all 
the  mines  during  the  week. 

■UTien  the  Geological  Survey  reported 
the  production  (for  the  week  ended  Jan. 
17)  for  the  entire  country,  as  the  largest 
production  for  any  week  in  January  dur- 
ing the  hist  three  years,  the  operators  along 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  (getting  only  50 
per  cent  supply)  became  quite  agitated 
with  the  thought  that  other  districts  were 
being  fa\'ored  in  tlie  supply  of  cars  from 
the  pool.  On  short  notice,  therefore,  a 
delegation  of  Big  Sandy  and  Guyan  oper- 
ators hurried  to  Washington  to  acsertain, 
if  possible,  the  reasons  for  this  apparent 
preferred  treatment.  The  Car  Service  sec- 
tion of  the  Railroad  .\dministration  frankly 
admitted  the  inability  of  the  lines  serving 
the  eastern  coal  fields  to  handle  the  cars 
offered  them  at  the  important  junction 
points  and,  when  this  condition  continued 
indefinitely,  the  idle  cars  awaiting  deliv- 
ery to  the  eastern  lines  were  diverted  to 
the  more  western  coal  fields  close  at  hand. 
This  enabled  the  miners  in  the  western  and 
southern  fields  to  work  almost  to  maximum 
capacity,  bringing  about  quite  a  marked 
increase    in    production    in    those    fields. 

Severe  winter  weather  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  railroad  deficiencies  and 
now,  with  a  return  to  a  normal  tempera- 
ture, the  railroads  are  feeling  the  serious 
effects  from  the  inroads  of  the  influenza 
epidemic.  Assurances  were  given  the  dele- 
gation of  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  operators  that, 
if  favorable  weather  continues,  improve- 
ment in  the  car  supply  would  result  and 
that  the  Car  Service  section  was  exerting 
every  effort  to  supply  the  eastern  railroads 
to  their  fullest  capacity  to  handle,  hoping 
in  a  short  time  to  make  the  present  dis- 
parity in  the  relative  supply  between  the 
western  and  eastern  fields  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Other  radical  steps  are  being  taken  to 
further  impro\-e  the  supply  along  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  by  the  addition  of  extra 
equipment  from  the  anthracite  railroads 
in  the  North  and  the  several  railroad  lines 
in  the  South,  With  such  assurances  as 
have  already  been  mentioned  a  more  opti- 
mistic view  immediately  became  manifest 
and  it  was  decided  to  watch  carefully  any 
changes  which   might  occur. 

Considerable  activity  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers for  their  next  year's  requirements 
has  been  noticed  in  the  northeast  Kentucky 
field,  at  prices  ranging  close  to  the  present 
Government  price  and  continuinng  the 
usual  labor  clauses  covering  any  increased 
cost  resulting  from  an  increased  wage  scale. 
Requests  for  quotations  on  export  business 
are  almost  a  daily  occurrence,  and  the 
shippers  are  anticipating  quite  a  heavy 
movement  from  the  northeast  Kentucky 
district  to  Charleston,  S.  C„  immediately 
after  the  Lever  Act  is  nullified  and  tide- 
water embargoes  lifted.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  quite  little  it  any  tonnage,  other 
than  the  usual  current  tonnage  reserved  by 
the  operators,  will  remain  uncontracted  for 
by  March  first,  to  begin  with  the  usual 
time   of   contracts   on   April   first. 

The  mines  are  reporting  the  best  comple- 
ment of  labor  in  their  history  and.  once  the 
r.ailroads  experience  .a  return  to  their  nor- 
mal performances,  quite  large  production 
increases  will  immetliately  result.  Very 
little  fear  is  felt  by  the  shippers  in  this 
field  on  an  overproduction  for  some  time 
as,  even  though  the  mines  were  able  to 
increase  their  production,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  railroads  will  be  prevented 
from  handling  any  greater  tonnage  th.an 
the  normal  12,000,00n-ton  average  per  week 
and,  with  stocks  almost  entirely  depleted 
and  the  opening  of  the  Lake  season  near 
at  hand,  together  with  the  great  export 
tonnage,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
consuming  trade  begins  to  catch  up  with 
its   usual   normal   supply. 


Louisville,  Ky. 


ronl-produrllon  liiv  bills  hroaght  up  in 
Kentucky  l^glsluture.  I»etnils  of  hill  In- 
troduced by  AHsemhl.vmiin  Itt'ckmiin,  In- 
cludcH  tux  fftr  sliite  and  count.v  (lurposeH. 
State  Tax  Commission  proposed,  Coniment 
of  stute  press  on  crMil-production  tax.  How 
the  coal-tux  mutter  stands  In  otiier  coal 
slates,  Kentuck.v  operator*!  expect  to  ••• 
measure  defeated. 


Bill  introduced  into  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture to  amend  law  relating  to  miner's 
checkweiglinian.  Affects  mines  employing 
as  ni:in,v  as  20  men,  I>uties  and  privileges 
of  ehei-kweigliman  noted.  .Methods  of  Ills 
pu.'i'ment.  No  interference  with  his  rights. 
Fine    In   case    of    violation    of    act. 

Assemblyman  Beckman  quite  recently  in- 
troduced a.  bill  into  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature whose  purpose  is  to  impose  a  license 
on  any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  as- 
sociation engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal 
in  the  state  and  authorizing  counties  also 
to  impose  a  tax  for  road,  school  and  county 
purposes. 

This  bill  aims  to  provide  that  every 
person,  firm,  corporation  or  association  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  mining  coal  in 
the  state  shall,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes 
imposed  by  law,  annually  pay  a  tax  for  the 
right  or  privilege  of  engaging  in  such  busi- 
ness in  the  state  of  Ic.  per  ton  on  all 
coal  mined  in  the  state,  and  this  tax  shall 
be  for  state  purposes.  in  addition  any 
county  in  the  state  may  impose  a  like  tax 
of  ic.  per  ton  for  road  purposes,  county 
purposes  or  school  purposes  on  all  coal 
mined  in  such  county,  and  the  Fiscal  Court 
of  any  county  may  levy  the  tax  for  county 
purposes,  determining  what  fund  or  funds 
shall  receive  the  taxes  when  collected  ;  when 
coal  is  mined  in  any  separate  taxing  district 
in  a  county,  the  Fiscal  Court  shall  equi- 
tably distribute  such  taxes  between  the 
county    and    such    taxing    district. 

Those  mining  coal  in  the  state  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  State  Tax  Commission  on  Julv  1, 
1920,  and  every  three  months  thereafter, 
showing  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined 
during  the  previous  three  months  and  the 
mine  from  which  it  was  taken.  All  such 
reports  are  to  be  made  upon  blanks  pre- 
scribed and  furnished  by  the  State  Tax 
Commission.  Failure  to  make  such  a  report 
within  30  days  after  it  is  due,  on  convic- 
tion, is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $50  for 
each  day  thereafter  the  report  is  not  made. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  State  Tax 
Commission  .shall  determine  the  correct 
number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  in  any  county 
in  the  state,  by  any  person,  firm,  "corpora- 
tion or  as.sociation,  from  the  date  this  act 
goes  into  effect  until  the  day  on  which  the 
first  report  is  required  to  be  made,  and 
thereafter  from  the  day  on  which  the  last 
report  was  made  until  the  dav  when  the 
next  report  is  required  to  be  "made  The 
Commission  shall  certify  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  report  to  the  County  Court 
clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such  coal  was 
mined,  within  ten  days  after  the  correct 
number  of  tons  of  coal  has  been  finally 
ascertained. 

AH  taxes  due  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  payable  30  days  after  notice 
has  been  given  by  the  State  Tax  (Commis- 
sion, and  all  taxes  due  to  any  county  shall 
be  payable  3IJ  days  after  the  certification 
is  made  to  the  County  Court  clerk,  Failure 
to  pay  such  taxes,  after  receiving  30  days' 
notice,  imposes  upon  the  delinquent  a  pen- 
alty of  ten  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  and  thereafter  such  tax  shall  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per 
annum.  All  such  state  taxes  shall  be  paid 
to  the  state  treasurer,  and  all  county  taxes 
to  the  sheriff  or  collector.  The  reports 
giving  the  correct  number  of  tons  of  coal 
mined  shall  be  made  by  the  various  com- 
panies through  their  chief  engineer  or  other 
agent  in  the  state  and  shall  be  duly  veri- 
fied. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  renews  the 
old  fight  for  the  tonnage  tax  on  coal  and 
considerable  discussion  has  been  aroused 
over  the  matter.  In  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  Governor  Morrow  asked  for  a 
production  tax  on  oil  and  gas  but  not  on 
coal.  It  has  been  said  that  the  tonnage  tax  on 
coal  was  not  asked  for  because  the  com- 
peting states  of  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Indiana  and  West  Virginia  do  not  tax  their 
coal  interests,  except  nominally ;  and  that 
for  Kentucky  to  take  such  action  would  be 
to  put  coal  operators  at  a  disadvantage  in 
a  strong  competitive  market.  The  coal- 
tonnage  ta.x  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  in  Alabama,  where  a  2-cent 
production  tax  on  coal  was  enacted  Into 
law  last  year.  References  to  this  matter 
appeared  in  the  July  31,  Aug.  14  and  Aug. 
28,  1919,  issues  of  Coal  Age.  The  question 
of  a  production  tax  on  coal  was  also 
brought  up  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture within  the  last  six  months. 

Other  coal  production-tax  bills  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  and 
some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  state  are 
advocating  that  positive  action  be  taken. 
The  Ijoviavillc  Timcn  suggests  that  the 
go\-ernors  of  the  coal-producing  states 
arrange  for  representatives  of  their  Te.spec- 
tivo  tax  departments  meeting  and  drawing 
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up    a     uiiifiirni    Mil.     which    will    affoct    nil 
operators  in  uU  ol'  vjje  coal  statrs  allUf. 

Tho  KonluPky  operators  have  dolratod 
geveral  similar  attompts  to  force  a  logisla- 
tive  act  to  place  a  proiUictioii  tax  on  coal 
mined  in  thu  state.  Jt  is  saiil  thai  they 
have  boon  successful  in  the  past  <Uie  to  the 
fact  that  such  taxation  was  not  in  effect 
in  other  stales  and  would  work  a  hardship 
on  operators  The  operators  seem  to  he 
solidly  array  d  asainst  tliis  hill  and  plan 
10  make  ev.ry  effort  to  defeat  it  in  the 
Leslslature.  In  the  case  of  the  Alahama 
coal  tax,  the  governor  of  that  slati-  in- 
cluded it  amoni;  the  stale  administration 
measures  and  was  said  to  he  larpelv  re- 
sponsihle  for  its  enaetmont  into  law 
against  strong  opposition.  On  the  other 
hand  Governor  .Morrow  of  Kentucky  does 
not  seem  to  favor  the  introduction  of 
such  a  ta-\  measure  in  the  LeKislature  of 
his  state. 

Assemblyman  McCandless  recently  intro- 
duced a  hill  ill  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
to  amend  and  re-enact  Section  JTSa-A  of 
Carrolls  lUii!)  Kdition  of  Kentucky  Statutes. 
The  hill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Mines   and    Mining. 

ParafTiaph  1  is  amended  and  re-enacted  to 
read  substantially  as  follows:  That  when  a 
majority  of  tlie  miners  engaged  in  digging 
or  mining  co;l1  ;it  ;Lny  mine  in  this  state 
(Kentucky)  at  which  as  many  as  20 
men  are  eniplo>'etl  retiuest  the  owner 
or  operator  of  such  mine  to  allow  the 
miners  to  employ,  at  their  own  expense, 
a  person  to  inspect  the  scales  at  the  mine 
and  to  see  that  the  coal  dug  hy  the  miners 
Is  properly  weighed  and  accounted  for. 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  will  as- 
sist in  bringing  about  correct  weighing, 
the  owner  or  operator  is  to  permit  such  a 
person  to  he  employed  by  the  miners  mak- 
ing the  refiucst.  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  owner  oi  operator  to  permit  the 
weighman  selected  to  deduct  his  w.iges 
from  the  miners  each  day  upon  the  proper 
Sheet,  to  turn  this  coal  sheet  into  the  com- 
pany's pay-roll  clerk  and  receive  his  pay 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  employee 
of  the  company ;  provided  the  person  so 
employed  has  an  honest  .and  trustworthy 
reputation  and  also  that  he  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  owner  or  operator  at  the 
time  of  his  selection  as  set  fortli.  This 
weighman  chosen  by  the  miners  is  to  hold 
his  office  for  a  period  of  three  months  or 
until  his  successor  is  electea  and  qualified, 
and  the  appointment,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  of  each  inspector  and  assistant 
weighman  shall  be  approved  by  the  judge 
of  the  County  Court  of  the  county  wherein 
the   same    is   made. 

Paragaph  2  states  that  the  person  ap- 
pointed and  einployed  by  miners  to  perform 
the  duties  noted  in  paragraph  1  shall  at  all 
times  have  free  access  to  the  scales  at  the 
mines  and  shall  not  be  hindered  or  pre- 
vented from  a  proper  performance  of  his 
duties  by  the  person  who  weighs  coal  for 
the  owner  or  operator  of  any  mines,  nor 
any  of  the  agents  or  employees  of  the 
operator.  On  the  other  hand  the  miner's 
checkweighman  shall  in  no  way  prevent 
the  weighman  or  other  employees  of  the 
owner  or  operator  from  performing  their 
duties  in  a  proper  manner. 

Paragraph  3  notes  that  any  per.son  vio- 
lating any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10  nor  more 
than  $50.  and  each  day  on  which  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  violated  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 


Norton,  Va. 

Virginia  flelils  prodnce  llfi.OOO  tons  of 
coal  In  last  week  of  January.  Gain  of 
•■000  tons.  I.abor  more  plentifal  than  cars. 
l*rge  export  tonnage 

,.  Protluction  in  the  Virginia  fields  during 
the  last  week  of  Januarv  amounted  to  87 
per  cent  as  against  an  85  per  cent  output 
lor  the  preceding  week ;  the  total  output 
adrancing  from  168,000  to  ITfi.OOO  tons,  a 
gain  of  9.000  tons.  The  production  loss 
nuring  the  week  ended  the  thirtv-first  was 
31.000  tons.  The  entire  loss  followed  in  the 
wake  of  a  car  shortage,  the  labor  supply 
jiavmg  been  such  as  to  have  been  conducive 
'°  3  100  per  cent  production.  Since  radical 
JSItators  were  weeded  cut  of  the  'Virginia 
nelds,  miners  have  been  extremely  regular 
m  their  work. 

As  was  the  case  during  the  previous 
week,  there  continued  to  be  a  large  volume 
or  tonnage  for  export  through  Charleston. 
J-  C.  and  through  Norfolk.  Va..  the  demand 
far  oiitstripping  the  supply,  in  fact,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  reference  to  the  domestic 
demand. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Antlinielte 

Pottnvllie — Prospects  aro  bright.  It  is 
said,  thai  the  entire  anthracite  coal  region 
\vdl  he  working  on  a  dayllght-.s.iving  plan 
In  the  spring  lin.ler  the  leail.rHhlp  of 
Mayor  F  P  Moriinier.  Council  was  a.-ki'd 
to  indorse  the  proposliion  Council  unanl- 
UKUisly  ac<|uieseeil  in  the-  pl.ui  and  (he  coal 
companies  will  work  In  h.irnionv  with  the 
proi)osition  to  movi-  the  hands  of  all  clocks 
forward  one  hour  on  the  last  Suniiav  In 
March.  The  big  repair  shops  of  tlie  Phila- 
delphia \-  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and  the 
I'.a.stern  Steel  Co.'s  works  will  be  operated 
under  the  plan. 

Jedclo— Highland  No.  5,  Jeddo  No  4  and 
I'.hervale  mines  of  the  fj.  n.  Markle  Co 
north  of  Hazleton,  are  still  idle,  dui-  to  Ih.'- 
nonrenewal  of  the  lease  of  these  lands 
which  are  owned  by  the  Cnion  Improv.- 
ment  Co.,  of  I'hiladelphia.  Kmploymont 
agents  are  working  among  the  idle  Marklo 
employees,  and  are  inducing  manv  to  leavo 
for  work  in  steel  mills.  The  I''re"cland  and 
Hazleton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  sepa- 
rate resolutions,  asked  Attornev  Ccneral 
Palrncr  to  use  his  odlce  in  getting  the  idle 
Markle   mines   In   operation. 

BItuinlnuUN 

Indiana — Judge  J.  N.  I.angham  has  ap- 
pointed D.  J.  Jones,  of  Krnest,  Pa.,  as  the 
miners'  representative  on  the  mine  fore- 
men s  examining  board  of  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Bituminous  district.  He  succeeds  J 
R.  Balls,  of  Krnest,  resigned.  The  other 
hoard  members  are,  W.  B.  Wardrop  of 
Iselin.  representative  of  the  operators,  'and 
Thomas  S.  Lowther,  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict 

Pittsburgh — Thomas  K.  Adams,  of  Mer- 
cer, Pa.,  president  of  the  Pennsvlvania 
Bituminous  Mine  Inspectors'  Advisorv  As- 
sociation, has  called  a  meeting  of  ail  the 
bituminous  mine  inspectors  of  the  state. 
together  with  the  other  members  of  the 
mine  foreman's  examining  boards,  to  be 
held  at  the  Seventh  Avenue  Hotel  here  on 
Friday,  March  5.  The  meeting  promises 
to  be  attended  by  about  one  hundred  min- 
ing men.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is 
to  set  the  dates  for  the  annual  mine  fore- 
men's and  fire  bosses'  examinations  and 
to  discuss  the  questions  which  will  be 
asked   the   candidates. 

Ros.<iiter — The  new  repair  shop  of  the 
Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation, 
here,  has  been  completed.  It  is  said  that  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  mine  re- 
pair shops  in  central  Pennsylvania  and 
will  include  repair  departments  for  elec- 
trical machinery  and  section  for  the  build- 
ing of  mine  cars.  A  large  blacksmith  shop 
IS  in  one  section  and  a  modern  store  room 
in  another  part.  One  end  is  devotetl  to  a 
large  office  for  the  mine  foremen  of  the 
three  Rossiter  mines,  each  foreman  having 
his  own  compartment  The  building  is  of 
fire-proof  construction  and  is  60  x  160  ft. 
The  sides  are  practically  all  glass  and  the 
window   frames   are  of   steel. 


Norlli  Wrxlrrn  Prnniirlvanlit  Cnut  Oprr- 
utiirx'  .\Hnu)'lu(liiii  annual  rni-eliiig  win  he 
held  .11  liiitler.  Pa.,  March  2.  Secretary,  K. 
B.    Helmann,    Butler,    I'a. 

Nntliinui  Cuiil  .\Nnciiiution  annual  conven- 
tion will  he  belli  May  19,  location  to  he 
ileclded  later.  Si'crelary.  W  H.  Reed, 
I  omniiTcial  Hank  liulldlng.  Washington. 
Ulstrlet    of    Columbia 

Aniprleun  WoikI  PrriiFrt  firn'  AHROrlulinn 
Will  hold  its  annual  meeting  Feb  16,  17 
and    18    at    Chicago.    III. 

Amrrlran  riiniTrli-  IiikIHuIv  will  hold  lt« 
annual  meting  Feb.  16,  17  and  18  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Secretary.  Henry  B,  Alvord,  6 
Beacon   St.,    Boston,    Mass. 


Coming  Meetings 


Material  Handling  Machinery  Manufac- 
turers' Association  has  changed  the  date 
of  its  convention  from  Jan.  29  and  30  to 
Feb.  26  and  27,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York  City.  Secretary,  Z.  W. 
Carter,    35    West    3  9th    St..    New   York   City. 

Canadian  Mining  Institute  w-ill  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  March  8,  9 
and  10.  1920.  Secretary,  H.  Mortimer- 
Ijamb,  50!  Drummond  Building,  Montreal, 
Quebec,    Canada. 

Xew  Tork  State  Retail  Coal  Merrliantx 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
Feb.  26,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  New 
York  City.  Executive  secretary,  G.  W. 
Woodside,    Albany.   N.    Y. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  ^letal- 
lurgical  £ngineers  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  Feb.  16,  17,  18  and  19.  at  the 
Engineering  Societies  Building.  29  West 
39th  St.,  New  York  City.  Secretary.  Brad- 
ley Stoughton,  Engineering  Societies  Build- 
ing.  New   York  City. 

American  Chemical  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  .at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April 
13,  14,  15  and  16.  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Parsons,  1709  O  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
District   of  Columbia. 

New    England    Dealers'    Association    will 

hold  its  annual  meeting  March  24  and  25, 
at  Springfield.  Mass.  President,  W.  A. 
Clark,  141  Milk  St  .   Boston.   Mass. 


CiiiliiluKur  r.3.  The  AmeriiCan  PuIvcJr- 
Izer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  pp.  16;  Si)  x  11} 
In.;  illustrated.  A  description  of  the  pul- 
verizing and  grinding  machinery  made  by 
this    oonipajjy. 

niawformg.  The  filaw-knox  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Folder.  I'p.  4  ;  31  x  6J  in.  ; 
illustrated  <iives  a  brief  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Ulaw  steel  forms  .are  being 
and  can  be  useil  in  connection  with  con- 
crete   construction. 

Mine  Car  I^iihrleation.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana.)  Chicago,  III.  Bulletin.  Pp.  15; 
6  X  9  in.  ;  illustrated.  This  bulletin  points 
out  losses  in  coal  transportation  from  the 
face  to  the  tipple  and  also  methods  of 
eliminating  such  losses. 

Handbook  ivf  the  I.  T.  E.  Circuit  Rreaker, 
The  Cutter  Electrical  &  Manufacturing  Co, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Series  M.  Pp  2G3  ;  6}  x 
9  in.  ;  illustrated.  Bound  in  cloth  and  mar- 
ginal indexed.  Printed  on  coated  p.iper  and 
well  illustrated.  Cimiplete  information  fur 
prospective  customers. 

Wurthington  Cond^-nHing  Appunitus, 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Pp.  115;  6  x  9  in.";  illustrated. 
Information  about  the  various  condensers 
made  by  the  company  together  with  use- 
ful information  on  condensation.  Printed 
on   heavy  coated  stock. 

H'-C-K  City,  Westinghouse,  Church. 
Kerr  &  Co..  Inc..  37  Wail  St.,  New  York. 
N  Y.  Folder.  p|(.  4;  15  x  21  in.;  il- 
lustrated. Half  of  the  folder  presents  a 
large  group  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
company  giving  the  appearance  of  a  city. 
General  data  about  the  work  here  illus- 
trated. 

Kvans  Scraper  Loading  Apparatus  for 
Loading  Coal  into  Mine  Cuth.  Engineer- 
ing De\elopment  Co.  of  America.  Scranton, 
Pa.  Bulletin  1.  Pp.  12;  81  x  12  in.;  il- 
lustrated. Describes  the  method  of  scraper 
loading  and  illustrates  by  photographs  taken 
in  the  mine.  List  of  parts  given  and  il- 
lustrated. 

Rec^-nt  Coal  WaMliing  Plants.  The  Rob- 
erts &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago.  III.  Bulletin 
38.  Pp.  26;  8J  X  11  in.;  illustrated.  De- 
scription of  some  of  the  recent  coal-wash- 
ing plants  designed  by  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Co.  for  the  preparation  of  coal 
tor  coking,  domestic-fuel  and  railroad-fuel 
requirements. 

Harris  Klectric  Mine  Pump  Rnlletin. 
Harris  Pump  &  Supply  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Pp.  114;  8J  X  11;  illustrated.  Bulletin 
400.  Illustrates  and  describes  completely 
the  various  pumps  handled  by  the  Harris 
company  ;  also  pipe,  valves  and  fittings  for 
mines  and  other  requirements.  This  bulletin 
is  a  valuable  guide  as  well  as  catalogue. 

Saving  Fuel  .Automulicully  and  Scien- 
tidcall.v  in  the  Uoiler  Room.  The  Northern 
Equipment  Co.,  Erie.  Pa.  Booklet.  Pp.  24  : 
51  X  8J  in.  ;  illustrated.  A  digest  of  some 
of  the  data  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration  during  the  war,  together 
with  comments  by  the  technical  press  and 
mechanical  engineers  on  hand  and  mechan- 
ical  feeding   and   mechanical    regulation. 

Engines  and  Equipment.  Ideal  Engine 
Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.  Catalogue  719  Pp. 
40  ;  6  X  9  in.  :  illustrated.  Description  of 
the  Ideal  type  of  gasolene  engines  in  their 
several  sizes,  also  Ideal  equHimcnt  for  con- 
tractors and   industrial  plants. 

Brown  Pyrometers.  The  Brown  Instru- 
ment Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Catalogue  12 
Pp.  88  ;  8  X  lOJ  in.  ;  illustrated.  This  cata- 
logue is  elaborately  illustrated  on  heavy 
coated  paper  and  contains  much  "real  meat" 
on  the  subject  of  pyrometry  Thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  work  ia  turned  out  of 
furnaces  and  kilns  the  quality  and  spoilage 
of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  accuracy 
of  pyrometer  readings.  The  Brown  instru- 
ments indicate  and  record  temperatures ; 
over  20,000  Brown  pyrometers  are  said  to 
be  in  successful  operation. 
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TowRoii      Hfidils.      nnltiniorr,      Md. — The 

Biaok  ^:  nooUor  Mfp.  Co.  has  further  i-x- 
tended  ils  permanent  orRanization  by  the 
e.stabhshing  of  a  branch  office  at  (!5L'3 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland  Ohio.  Garth  A. 
DodfTc.  formerly  connected  with  the  Austin 
Co.  at  Its  Cleveland  headquarter.'!,  h.as  re- 
cently jomed  forces  with  Black  &  Decker 
the    capacity     of    branch     manaser    for 


On  Jan.  27,  1920.  the  companv  opened  up  a 
4-ft.    seam    of    coal    by    means    of    an    in- 


\\  i'lianisoii,  W.  Vn. — The  Hiniler  Coal  Co. 

has  completed   the  work  of  sinking:  a  shaft 

near    Wartield,    Ky.,    and    is   producing   coal 

although  a  bridge  across  Tug  River  has  not      ,.  ■    r     ■     .   -     - 

•  so    far    been    completed.      In    the    meantime      l_  ..f ''',,'!-'^_'^'    i''}}°   2.1"'    Jid'an 

:he  coal  is  being  stocked  and   the  company 

IS  now  engaged  in  work  on  a  slope. 

Sullivuii,     Intl. — R,     E     Price,    acting    as 

igent   for  the  Mutual   Coal  Co.,  of  Dugger. 
nas   purchased    the   Keeley    mine   from    the 

Dugger    State    Bank    and    John    K.    lirittith  ^^ „    „.     ....    ...^ 

and  has  leased  200  more  acres  of  coal  land,      clmed    shaft    300    ft.    long.      The   mines    are 
which    should    make    the    mine    a    producer      f-t   Ackernian.   and   the  coal   is  of  the  senii- 
for    12    to    1.5    years.      Work  of  cleaning   up      bituminous    variety.      The    Mississippi    com 
preparatory     to    driving    new    entries    will 
start    at   once. 

Pi'ctrin.  III. — An  agreement  involving  a 
consideration  of  $150,000  and  the  trans- 
fer of  1,132  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Peoria 
County,  111.,  has  been  filed.  John  .A.  Hoff- 
man, of  Kickapoo  Township,  transferred 
the  lands  to  Frank  L.  Biinn.  of  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  under  an  agreement  whereby  Mr. 
Bunn  will  serve  as  agent  for  Mr.  Hoffman 
is  selling  the  properties  to  parties  who 
desire   to  develop  the  coal   lands. 

Princeton,  W,  Va. — The  Virginian  Ry. 
expects  shortly  to  open  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  about  14i  miles  of  branch  rail- 
road up  Jlilam  Fork  in  Wyoming  County, 
W.    Va.      This   branch   line   will    be    known 


Ueckley,  W.  Va.— The  Crab  Orchard  Coal 
CO..  opening  up  a  property  near  here,  will 
be  in  the  market  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment about  March  or  April.  The  railroad 
siding  to  the  mine  will  take  75-85  lb. 
rail  and  good  second-hand  material  will 
be  acceptable.  Kquipment  needed  includes 
mining  machines,  motors  and  mine  car& 
■  nrf    ™iii     i-i  """''  ^'"■^'^''  ^''"  ^'s°  h''  '"  demand, 

be  ai  chargeof  th^  Ol^.i^na^r.^   -'"     J^^J^-^'^^^'^^^^l^'t^^l^^^^ 

Ackerman.    Miss.— The    Mississippi    Oil    &     "•"■'"    — - -  •         - 

tias   Co-operative   Joint    Stock    Co.,    of    this 
place,    furnishes    the   following    information. 


chian  power  companies  and  will  erect  a. 
substation  at  the  plant  installing  rotary 
converters.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will 
be  about  500  tons  per  day.  Prince  KL 
Lil'y  is  the  manager  in  charge  of  the 
vrork. 

Berkley,    W.    Va.— Semi-official    informa- 
tion   IS   to   the   effect   that   the 


,      underlaid    with    coal, 
clays. 

Plttsbiirgrh,  Pa. — The  annu.al  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Bostaph  Coal  Co. 
was  held  on  Jan.  30.  1920,  at  the  ottice  of 
the  company.  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Pittsburgh,  and  the  following  oHicers 
were  elected:  Luster  L.  Corbin,  president; 
L.  L.  Carson,  vice  president  ;  Adam  W 
Tritsch,    treasurer;    James    G.    Armstrong, 

secretary,    and   W^    A     Libengood.    siiperln-     «„,,„.■„  k\,,—", -  ..-h^.  i  uu=,..,.  =» 

tendont.     The   Bostaph   Coal   Co    owns  and     ?"°KyP"i,''^  ^^le  r.nder  the  new  ai.angeiri.it 

.     .^     ,..     .    .       ,,,  „,^  , operates  an  electrically-equipped  coa!  mine     5,'i„"^""'^   about    8,5C',),000   tons   of   coal    a 

as  the  Virginian-Wyoming  RR— a  branch     at  St.   Petersburg,   Clarion  County,  Pa     on     •^^^''• 
of  the   \irginian.     It  Will  open   up  a  large     the  Butler-Kane  branch  of  the  Baltimore  ft         v*™  Vn.b   w    -^       »,  ... 
territory  of  smokeless  coal  which   is  under     Ohio,  and   produces  a  high  grade  of  steam     on  Ta^    20  *^f  ft,fc   V"®  annual  meeting 
the  control  of  Godfrey  Hiraes,  of  Boston.  coal.      The   Weaver  Coal  Co  .Inc.     of  B^f^     hers  of  ttS'  W,t^^},°fkCrLT,^Z^^V%i^^iJ^''V^ 

Pittsbnrgh-.    Pa.~The    American     Blower      f=>'°-   ^'    Y..   handle.^  the  output.  ""'       gij  cU^'VrSrA^ocr^t.on^f  iJewTc^L"- 

Cos  Pittsburgh   branch  announces  that  the         PlttsbnrBh.    Pa.— The    Iron-Trade    Prod-     '^    »— '-—    --     ■     ~"  <?! -"ew   io_.k. 

Te'.\    o'^^Thoma^s    Che'yte'r'^Jid'^'Ed'win^^C       1^*='^  ?°-'    T-— ,  Bav,,-    PA^,   Pittsburgh, 
Evans.     The     for 
company  for  12 
engineer ;     Mr. 

service    of    the    ...........    .,.„..,    ....     .„      otner    positions:    J,    lu.    Hukill.    vice   presi-     X'-    ■»»■    i»iarsnau    &    Co.,    Inc.;    Charles    A 

dent ;  L  J.  Adler,  treasurer ;  E.  M.  More-  S.^S?'  In'Perial  Coal  Corporation. ;  Henry 
land,  sales  wanager,  steel  department;  G.  ^-  Pagie,  Bertha  Coal  Co.;  Gardner  Pat- 
E.  Kitchen,  sales  manager,  coal  deprirtment.  y^,°1;  KS^"^°"  *  Browns ;  Charles  F.  Ran- 
Mr.  Kitchen  was  formerly  car  ^listrSbuter  S",''!"'  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.  ;  W.  M.  Wood- 
for  the  PennsyH-an«?.  Lines,  then  with   the     "    jh'o  ^f,"    v.ixl'?"'?*!'?"    .-^^   "i"?  meeting 


paiiy   has  heretofore   been   handlina      It   is 
well     understonri     that     nrr,.i,,..a«t,  °«t     tu. 


AVir.ding  Gulf  and  New  River  fields  will 
become  stockholder'  under  the  plan  for  ao 
increase  in  capital  As  a  part  of  the  eom- 
h^P^^l"  ??  *°''  handling  a  heavier  tcinsge, 
?^^£^.•°.'''•^^^  "■'"  b*=  opened  at  Berkley 
hS^  ?»V"''^:.^'^f^':-  1'''«  Inter-State  convjanv 
„,n.  '^^^^  ?'"'''  '"terests  on  the  Lakes,  anl 
1^5.'  "°Y.^'^°  ,<'"saKe  '"  the  export  busin  ss 


r..  And-'ciCle;"  Jr.",  Matlack'cbal'&'lron^Cor^ 
r oration;  Gfeorge  M.  Dexter,  Dexter  &  Car- 


years.     The  Sirocco  and  Ventura  mine  fans 
are  made  by  the  American  Blower  Co. 

Morirantown,  W.  Va, — According  to  in- 
formation received  here,  the  Gonnellsville 
Coke  Co.  has  purchased  210  acres  of  coal 
land  in  Redstone  township  of  Favette 
County,  Pa,,  from  the  Republic-Coniiells- 
ville  Coke  Co.,  the  consideration  being  (it 
is  understood)  $454,500.  It  is  also  reported 
here  that  the  Consolidated  Coke  Co.  has 
sold  to  J.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  110  acres  of  coal  land 
in  Nicholson  and  German  townships  of 
Fayette  County,  for  a  consideration  of 
$99,000. 

Elkins,  W.  Va. — The  Brewer-Harrison 
Coal  Co.,  which  recentlv  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $125,000,  has  perfected  its 
organization,  and  plans  are  being  arrange;! 
for  the  development  cf  properties  located 
in  Lewis  County.  It  is  proposed  to  install 
complete  mining  machinery  and  equipment, 
including  mine  cars,  etc.,  as  weU  as  to  con- 
struct a  new  tipple,  to  have  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  about  150,000  tons.  W.  W. 
Brewer.  Belington,  W.  Va,, 
and  manager. 


Valley   Camo'  Coal   Co,  and  tor  the  past     ?i  J'^f  J}^^''.  board  of  directors  on  Jan.  21, 
four  or  five  ye-.i.^,  with  the  Port   Pitt  r;oal      A',fj„i j"°"i'"S    officers     were     elected;      C. 


posi- 


Aiidrade,   Jr.,  president ;   Charles   A.   Owen. 


&  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburph.  resigning  ^' 

tion   -~   — *—    " 

Iron  Trp,ri6s  Products  Co, 

New    Vnrk.   N.   v._A  proposition  tc  con-  la  "e"  pr°perty'*  m  \"i^k^s?n^'J'^nt?' vir' 

tiiiue  the  Tidewr.ter  Coa"  Exchange  which,  !?„  ?*  the  ^"r^nian  Elkhorn  Rv?.rorff,'..,  n^' 

i:  is  reported,  -/ill  be  discontinued  on  March  l'^^  been    o^niSed    wfth   ^^'^n^- r^i  ^°i 

1.    when    the    Tpiiroads    return    to    private  js^n  000  to  de%^on  the  L^,^»  „*i'^^'^'    °' 

ownership     v.ras    considered    at    the   annual  The  ne?v  comDanv   hat  w,f^f.,n   ''I'' '^ 

jt  the   Wholesalf    Coal  Trade   As-  K"'^i?,^''^,°2^2'^"i,r     ,r„'*^''S-.^."L'y   financed 


tion   as   safes   man^'ger   to'^'comi^  u  ith'^the    VutS^^^^^^V  ^'""'"y  M-  Payner  treasurer'; 
Trp.rlfis  Products  Co.  Ciiarles  S.  Allen,  secretary. 


by  Huntington,  W.  Va..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
and  Marietta,  Ohio,  men.  The  roster  of 
officers  includes:  J.  R.  Slayton,  president- 
J.  P.  Ratcliff,  vice  president ;  H.  H.  Morris 
secretary  ;  A.  C.  Thomas,  treasurer  :  W  H 
Cunningham,  consulting  engineer.  On  the 
board  of  directors  are  the  above  named 
officers    and    Samuel    R     Upham    of    Pitts- 


ilieeting 

sociaticn    ol    New   Yck,    at    the    Wliitehall 

Club,  on    <^n.  20      A  tentative  set  of  rules 

were    coi  s'd.ered.     The    committee    of    the 

associatior.    thp.*'  stnnied   the  situation   savs 

t' .at    the   esc'i.mse,    in    the    nine    months, 

tobruary    to    October,    inclusive,    of    last 

.vear    iby   reason   of   the   facilities   for   ex- 

:o    n-oc ..?.<„<.     changins    coa!     in     the    pools)     worked     a      ,        ,,,,..,     -     -■ —    -  •"- 

IS    pr»sment     ggving  in  car  demurrage  of  $731,462  out  of      "i''''^''^.  Jo'''"  McLeod  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 

a   total   of   $1,263,218    demurrage.     Figured     Js?'    t"ttsburgh :    Forest    Kyger,    Marietta. 

on    the   individual    shipper    basis,    it    means      the  general  offices  of  the  company  will   be 

ar  average  saving  of  11.3  c.   per  ton.  ^'    Huntington.      The    t;ompanv    will    begin 

construction   work    in    the    very    near  future 
New   York,   N.   Y. — The   Steinmetz  Motor     on   a   large  modern   plant   and    will,   in   ad- 

.,   _     „     - ..w. .,       Car  Corp..    with   executive   and  sales   offices      dition    to    the    plant    proper,    erect    a    large 

The  Ball  Engine  Co.  makes  the  well  known  'n  the  Ziegler  Bldg.,  here,  has  been  char-  number  of  houses  for  miners,  a  church 
Eric  type  of  steam  and  electric  shovels,  tered  under  the  state  laws  of  Maryland  with  recreation  hall,  medical  dispensary  etc 
also  railroad  ditchers,  locomotive  cranes  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  to  manufacture  a  The  company  expects  to  be  able  to  'begiii 
ilrag-line    excavators,    etc.,    for    contracting     "ew-    type    of    light    weight    electric    delivery      mining  at  <an   earlv  date  and  to  ship  north 

and    general    excavating    requirements     The      truck    and    an    improved    electric    industrial      '     ...,._.  ,       .         .         _■-     . 

calendar  shows  a  number  of  the  types  of  '^•'""  ^'""  "^"^  '"  manufacturing  plants.  Both 
shovels  and  apparatus  made  by  this  com-  '^^'"^  ^'"'^  "'*'  invention  of  Dr.  Charles  P. 
"--••  Steinmetz,  chief  consulting  engineer  for  the 

General   Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady.   N     Y. 

Dr.    Steinmetz    w'ill    act    as    consulting    en- 
gineer   to    the    Steinmetz    corporation     and 

will    also    serve    on    its    board    of    directors. 

The  concern   has  ac(|uired  a   manufacturing 

plant  at  Baltimore.  Md.     A.   Robert   Elmore 

is    president;    J      1'.     Story,     vice-president; 

Nelson   H.   Tructt,   secretary  and  treasurer. 


Erl»,  Pa. — The  Ball  Engine  Co.,  of  rhis 
place.  h.as  distributed  a  large  wall  cf  ien- 
dar  which  should  be  of  considerabe  inter- 
est to  thosa  using  steam  shovels  or  con- 
ttmplating  engaging  in   this  kind   of  work 


and     to    the    seaboard     via    the    Carolina 
Clinchfleld   &  Ohio  RR. 


pany. 

Bethlrhem,  Pa. — The  Bethlehem  Pabrl- 
caters.  Inc.,  of  this  place,  has  distributed 
an  unusually  attractive  calendar  of  Inter- 
eat  to  coal  men.  It  is  made  of  pressed 
steel  and  includes  a  good  photographic  re- 
production of  the  Loree  coal  breaker  erect- 
ed for  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  at  Piymouth, 
Pa.,  In  the  northern  anthracite  field  The 
steel   work   for  the   breaker   was   designed 


HnntinKton,      W.     Va. — A     syndicate      of 


'"■brlcated    and    erected,    by    this    company  Columbus.   Ohio,  capltalist.s  have  purchased 

within  S2  days  from  the  signing  of  the  con-  the  holdings  of  the   Lvnne  Block   Co    opcr- 

o    *^'rr'',  "°<<^wofthy  feat.     The  calendar  Is  ating  in  the  vicinity  of  East  Lynne,  Wayne 

9  X   18   m.   In  size  County.   W.   Va..  the  price  paid.  It   is  under- 

Newark.   N.   J. — The   Hyatt  Roller  Bear-  stood,    being   $100,ooo    in   cash.      The    Lynn 

Ing:  Co..  of  this  place,  announces  that   after  Block  mines  have  been  in  oixratlon  for  sev- 

18     ve.irs    of    servlc<-     with     this    company,  •■>--»l   y^a".   "I'T''  being   about    500   acres   in      Jhe      Thompson      coal      lands 

B.    G.    Koether    has    been    promoted    to    the  their    holdings,    underlaid    with    a    six    foot      ^nd     Greene     counties      I'a 

vice-presidency    of    the    organization.      In    a  seam    of    coal       The    officers    of    the    Lynn  .     .  .       • 

short    time    he   will    leave    Detroit    for    Har-  Block    company    were.    Dr.    A.    K.    Kessler, 

rison.   N    J.,   where   he  will   have  his   head-  president:   L.   P.   Miller,  vice  president;   M. 

quarters   as   head    of   the    entire   sales   and  J-    Ferguson,    treasurer;    S.     H.    Bowman, 

advertising    dep.irtments    of    the    company,  secretary  and  Fr.ank  Hosley,  general  mana- 

Mr.    Koether    was    a-ssiatant    sales    manager  g'-r       Th>-    Columbus    mople    who    b.ive    ac- 

of    the    Hyatt    company   at    Harrison    when  quired  the  Ljrnn  holdings  expect  to  install 

tie    was    promoted    to    the    position    of    sales  much     additional     machin.  rv     and     to     .n- 

manager   fen   years   ago.   at   which   time   he  large  and  Improve  the  plant' so  as  to  mate- 

▼cnt   to  Detroit  tc  take  up  his  new  djllca.  rlally   increase   its   capaciiv 


Wiushlngton,  l>.  C. — The  appeal  of  the 
United  .States  for  the  revival  of  certain 
indictments  against  J.  V.  Thompson,  of 
t'nioiitown.  Pa.,  which  were  quashed  by 
the  I'nited  States  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  Is  being  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  represented  by  W.  C.  Herren. 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  by  J.  E.  B.  Cunningham, 
of  Greensburg.  Pa.  ;  W.  C.  McKean,  of 
ITnlontown,  Pa.,  and  Robert  Gibson,  of 
I'ittsburgh,  Pa.  It  is  now  currently  re- 
Iiorled  that  Mr.  Thompson  himself  is  the 
principal  in  the  Piedmont  Coal  Co.,  which 
.some  time  ago  purch.i.sed  from  the  Thomp- 
son  Creditors   Committee,    ,1   large   block   of 

in  Fayette 
Considerable 
consternation  is  felt  at  this  action  in  many 
quarters.  It  was  at  first  reported  that 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  was  behind  the 
Piedmont  company,  color  being  lent  to 
this  sunrvosition  bv  the  fact  that  Mf 
Samuel  McClay.  of  Pittsburgh,  t^as  nam^d 
as  president  of  the  Piedmont  Coal  Co.. 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Reed,  Smith,  Shaw  &  Blehl,  attorneys  for 
the  H    C.    Frick   Coke   Co 
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TVeekly  Review 

Coal  Shortage  Continues — Car  Supply,  Thoutjh  Improved,  Continues  to  Be  a  Menace — Stormy 
ff'eat/ier.  Prevents  Better  Distribution — Influenza  Curtails  Production 

—Retail  Trade  Active, 


HAVING  received  little  coal  to 
replenish  their  stockpiles,  public 
utilities  and  manufacturing'  plants 
along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  still  con- 
tinued to  make  urgent  demands.  This 
may  be  exemplified  by  the  conditions 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  largest 
local  traction  company,  the  Interbor- 
ough  Rapid  Transit,  had  but  7,000 
tons,  and  was  using  2,200  tons  a  day, 
thus  making  it  necessary  to  consider 
pooling  reserves  to  tide  over  the 
emergency. 

Although  alarm  was  taken  at  the 
rate  with  which  the  supplies  were 
dw^indling,  no  city  was  actually  with- 
out coal  for  its  public  utilities.  Re- 
ceipts were  below  normal,  but  still 
these  receipts  kept  up  to  the  minimum 
requirements. 

Moderate  weather  had  been  prevalent 
during  the  week  before  last  and  both 
consumer  and  operator  hoped  this 
would  continue,  but  it  changed  to 
colder  and  brought  with  it  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  the  worst  storm  of  the 
winter.      This    hampered    the    car    dis- 


tribution in  those  sections  and  also 
reduced  the  production  at  the  mines, 
but  at  the  present  writing  the  outlook 
favors  the  idea  that  the  weather  will 
be  milder,  and  the  traffic  movement 
should  from  these  indications  be 
slightly  improved. 

Influenza,  bringing  with  it  a  larger 
number  of  deaths  than  the  week  pre- 
vious, was  also  a  hindrance  to  the 
operators.  The  number  of  absentees 
at  the  mines  was  greatly  increased, 
and,  moreover,  the  number  of  men 
available  for  train  crews  was  reduced, 
thus  giving  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion another  possible  excuse  for  not 
-supplying  enough  rolling  stock. 

Then,  too,  in  Canada,  where  an  em- 
bargo exists  against  the  smallpox,  now 
rapidly  spreading  along  the  lake  fronts, 
trade  is  suspended.  However,  there  is 
not  quite  enough  coal  to  meet  the  en- 
tire demand  of  those  lake  ports  in 
the  United  States;  much  less  is  there 
enough  to  supply  points  outside  the 
national  borders. 

Steam  sizes  are  being  used  in  larger 


amount  than  before,  especially  where 
there  are  no  other  sizes  available.  Re- 
tailers are  having  a  busy  season  in 
such  sizes  as  they  are  able  to  obtain, 
but  it  seems  that  the  anthracite  oper- 
ators have  not  received  all  of  the  cars 
that  were  recently  sent  West  to  meet 
the  demands  in  that  section  or  to  an- 
ticipate its  wants.  Cars  are  still  being 
diverted,  and  shippers  still  suffer  losses 
due  to  confiscation  made  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

In  the  coke  regions  the  demand  from 
the  iron  and  steel  plants  still  continues, 
but,  there  too,  the  inadequate  supply 
of  cars  affects  the  producers,  so  that 
although  there  is  enough  coke  obtain- 
able, only  a  small  amount  can  be 
shipped. 

Bunkering  of  foreign  vessels  was  still 
allowed  to  continue,  but  the  supply  to 
this  trade  was  limited.  Then,  too,  the 
stormy  weather  and  high  tides,  pos- 
sibly the  highest  tides  on  record  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  made  it  impossible  to 
get  these  vessels  satisfactorily  un- 
der way. 


«  EKKLY    I'RODVCTION 

A  slight  iiiciease  in  the  proiiuction  of 
bituminous  coal  was  recorded  during  the 
tteelc  ended  Jan.  31.  The  total  output 
(including  lignite  and  coal  coked)  is  es- 
timated at  10.638.000  net  tons.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  week  this  was  an  in- 
crease   of    175,000   tons,    or    1.7    per   cent. 

The  recovery  has  once  more  carried  the 
line  of  1920  production  above  that  of  1917. 
Present  output  is  thus  again  in  excess  of 
any  attained  during  the  last  three  years, 
the  period  over  which  tlie  records  of  weekly 
production  extend.  The  production  of  the 
corresponding  week  in  II'IT  was  10.512,000 
tons;  in  1918  it  was  9.492.000  tons,  and 
in    1919,    8,316,000. 

Production  in  the  month  of  January  is 
estimated  at  48.732. Onn  tons.  Unless  re- 
vised downward,  this  establishes  a  new 
record  for  the  month. 

The  achievement  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  at- 
tained under  the  handicap  of  severe  winter 
w-eather  and  of  a  transportation  situation 
of  exceptional  difficulty  resulting  from  the 
Strike. 

The  production  of  anthracite  during  the 
week  of  Jan.  31  is  estimated  at  1.790,000 
net  tons,  an  increase  of  8", 000  tons,  or  4.5 
per  cent,  over  the  preceding  week,  but  less 
by  31,000  tons  than  the  output  of  the 
corresponding    week    last    year. 

The  cumulative  production  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  coal  year,  1919-20,  is  now 
6.4  2!).i"io  tons  below  that  of  the  year 
1918-19. 

The  weekly  statistics  of  beehive  coke 
production  published  by  the  Geological 
Survey  are  based  on  reports  of  cars  loaded 
bv    thi-    principal    coke    carriers.      The    26 


railroads  reporting-  loaded  97  per  cent  of 
the  rail  shipment  of  coke  in  1917.  On  this 
basis  the  output  of  beehive  coke  during 
the  week  ended  Jan.  31  is  estimated  at 
473.000  net  tons,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding week.  The  cumulative  production 
from  Jan.  1,  1920,  to  date  is  1,976.000  tons, 
a  decrease  of  466,000  tons,  or  2.4  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
last  year. 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


XEW    YOKK 

Storm  eoiulitiaiis  uround  New  Yiirk 
seriously  interferiiiB  with  movement  of  coal 
in  harbor,  foal  blorketl  in  transit  to  piers. 
Pier  dumpings  far  below  normal  tbritufrll 
men  not  rejuirtinK  tor  work.  Ilea\.v  demaiifl 
for  all  doinestie  sizes.  Ititiiminoiis  market 
eliaotie.  rtiblic  utilities  and  traction  com- 
panies in  (lesperate  need  for  coal.  .'Sliiiipiiii? 
delu.^ed  for  lack  of  bunkers.  ISitununous 
stocks    at    piers    increablng. 

Antlira<>ite — The  severe  snow  storm  which 
hit  the  Atlantic  seaboard  last  week,  cov- 
ering various  cities  with  a  foot  or  two  of 
snow,  has  almost  completely  paralyzed  the 
boat  movement  in  Xew  York  harbor.  For- 
tunately, household  consumers  have  7>ro- 
tected  themselves  by  heavy  buying  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  winter,  and  are 
now  in  a  position  to  meet  such  a  condition. 

The  movement  of  coaj  in  New  York 
harbor  has  been  restricted  to  about  25 
per  cent  of  normal,  through  the  men  not 
reporting  for  work  at  the  principal  jiiers. 
There  is  a  gooil  supply  of  coal  on  hand 
at  the  piers,   but  this  coal  has  been  frozen 


tight  in  the  cars,  and  before  being  dumped 
must  go  through  a  thawing  process  to 
enable  dumpings  to  be  carried  on. 

Reports  from  the  mines  indicate  that 
tr,-insportation  has  been  seriously  inter- 
fered with  and  at  certain  sections  trains 
were  forced  to  suspend  schedules.  There- 
fore within  the  next  few  weeks,  we  can 
expect  smaller  receijits  of  anthr.-»cite  coal, 
due  to  delays  en  route  to  the  mines.  Also 
difficulties  are  said  to  be  arising  at  the 
mines,  due  to  the  railroad  companies  hav- 
mg  trouble  in  bringing  sufficient  cars  to  the 
coHieries  to  keep  them  working  to  capacity. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coals, 
per  gross  tons,  at  the  mines  and  f.o.b., 
tidewater,  at  the  lower  ports  are  as  follows: 

FO.B. 
Mine       Tidewater 

Pea--; J5  30  J7  05 

Buckwheat 3  40  5  15 

Kicc 2  75  4  50 

Barley 2  25  4  00 

Boiler 2  50  4  25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  5c.  higher  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

Bituminous — The  bituminous  market  is 
in  a  very  precarious  position.  This  is  not 
due  to  any  shortage  of  soft  coal  at  the 
piers,  to  the  contrary,  the  surplus  of  coal 
on  wheels  has  been  increasing.  The  situa- 
tion has  become  desper.ate  through  the  ina- 
bility of  the  piers  to  effect  dumpings,  owing 
to  the  piers  being  partially  crippled  bv  the 
recent  snow  storm.  Also  at  Arlington  '  ort 
Reading  and  South  Amboy  men  have  oeen 
reporting  to  Work  very  slowly,  and  lack  of 
labor  has  played  a  heavy  part  in  reducing 
materially  Uie  number  of  barges  being 
loaded. 
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The  heaviest  call  for  coal  comnp  in  this 
distressing  period  is  from  the  traction,  elec- 
tric and  liglitinn  and  railroad  plants.  Sur- 
plus stocks  at  these  various  large  plants 
have  been  very  slim  all  winter,  and  last 
week  the  storms  canv  mar  interrupting 
the  movement  of  all  coal  by  bargee  whieh 
would  have  meant  the  stoppage  of  all  trans- 
portation in  and  around  New  York,  includ- 
ing   iirooklyn. 

Among  the  utility  plants,  the  New  York 
Edison  t'o.  is  one  of  the  largest  consumers. 
At  the  height  of  the  storm  last  week,  this 
company  had  in  its  station  hunkers  22  n45 
tons  of  coal;  alongside  stations.  ]i».5»l 
tons;  at  Shadyside.  7.584  tons,  and  has 
neeived  liy  collier  from  Hampton  Koads. 
S."-I5  tons  of  Pocahontas  coal,  making  a 
total  of  52.465  tons.  This  is  coiisideicd  a 
two    weeks'    supply. 

At  this  same  pi-riod  another  large,  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Co..  hud  enough  coal  on 
hand  to  carry  on  operations  for  nine  cavs  ; 
the  Hrooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.  enough  for 
two  weeks.  The  Interborough  Kapid  Tran- 
sit Co.  at  its  59th  and  74th  St.  power 
plants  had  a  surplus  on  hand  of  6.500  tons, 
and  this  tonnage  is  not  a  week's  con.sump- 
tion.  All  the  utilities  are  protected  by 
ample  contracts  and  have  coal  en  route  to 
the  piers,  but  the  railroads  are  pursuing 
their  confiscatory  methods,  are  taking 
loaded  coal  cars  regardless  of  the  char- 
acter  of    their   ultimate    consumers. 

The  steamship  trade  have  been  exiiensive 
sufferers  from  the  delay  in  securing  coal 
in  the  harbor.  Large  liners  have  been 
delayed  in  port  from  four  liays  to  a  week 
waiting  for  sufticient  hunke.s  Loaded  car- 
goes^ can  quickly  secure  the  peemium  of 
5 1. .35    for    spot    bunker    business. 

Government  prices  prevail  on  all  spot 
spot  business,   which   are   as  follows; 

F.O.B. 
Mine       Tidewater 
BnAen $5  95  $7  eo 

1^ 6.35  8  20 

Stove 6  60  8  45 

t^neatnut 6.70  8  55 
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Of  course  many  shippers  had  been  get- 
ting even  more  than  75c.  on  stove  and 
nut,  hut  the  demand  at  these  fancy  prices 
had  ceased  several  weeks  since.  Pispite 
weather  conditions  pea  coal  continues  in 
most  abundant  supply,  and  no  dealer  now 
expects  to  be  able  to  clean  up  his  stocks 
by   spring. 

Bituminous— •n'ith  the  coming  of  heavy 
snows  the  soft-coal  situation  has  grown 
more  acute.  Less  coal  has  c6mo  into  this 
market  this  week  than  in  anv  week  for 
several  months  past.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  had  promised  a  much  better 
car  supply  by  the  diversion  of  car.s  from 
other  districts,  it  would  appear  that  the 
weather  has  interfered  with  their  plans 
Many  of  the  mines  in  the  Pennsylvania 
district  have  received  only  15  to  25  per 
cent  of  their  requirements.  In  addition 
there  has  been  almost  two  feet  of  snow  in 
that  district  and  the  movement  of  the 
loacled  cars  has  been  very  much  delayed 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  coal  destined 
here  from  the  Fairmont  region,  where  the 
Haul  over  the  mountains  is  even  more 
severe  than  in  the  Pennsylvania  district. 
Consumers  are  extremely  anxious  for  coal 
and  are  calling  on  the  shippers  daily  for 
increased  shipments,  and  from  the  pre.sent 
""m","!^  ,"  «oul<3  appear  that  the  situation 
will  likely  be  somewhat  worse  before  there 
IS  any  real  improvement.  There  is  no  coal 
whatever  m  the  spot  market.  Even  con- 
tract ciistomers  are  receiving  but  a  portion 
or  the  fuel  consigned  to  them,  as  much  is 
confiscated    by   the    railroads. 


Eastern-Inland 


PHII,.-\DEI.PHI.* 

Anthracite  stirred  by  winter  «tnrm.s. 
Dealers  meet  ilemand  for  fuel.  Pea  storks 
come  in  handy.  .Mines  handirjtpped  bv 
Iwrather.  tar  supply  cut.  Nut  in  iliie'f> 
demand,  followed  by  stove  and  ege.  Pea 
draBBy.  Independents  maintain  their  75c. 
premium.  Sprine  prices  under  discussion, 
liuckwheat  only  active  steam  coal.  Bitumi- 
noas       unimproved.  Car       supply       chief 

trouble.  Heavy  snow  delays  delivery  of 
coal.      Consumers    anxious    for    coal. 

Anthracite — With  an  old  fashioned  snow- 
storm descending  upon  the  city  this  week 
the  retail  dealers  were  beset  with  requests 
lor  coal.  With  snow  on  three  successive 
days,  and  with  eight  to  ten  inches  on  the 
ground,  deliveries  were  only  made  with 
[he  greatest  ditticulty.  Fortunately,  with 
the  large  number  of  people  who  had  put 
m  their  coal  during  the  summer,  the  urgent 
cases-  were  reduced  to  a  small  proportion. 
As  it  was.  the  storm  proved  to  the  con- 
.sumers  more  than  anything  else,  the  ad- 
visability of  having  their  supplies  on  hand 
.so  far  as  stocks  on  hand  were  concerned 
the  dealers  were  not  in  very  good  shape  to 
stand  heavy  demands  for  fuel  There  is 
an   extremely   small    tonnage   of   stove   and 

?J!.o,.°?  I"?"'"-  ''"''  ''^■«""  «Sg  had  melted 
awa>  to  the  point  where  most  dealers  were 
anxious  to  replenish.  Fortunately  for 
tho.se  who  simrily  had  to  have  fuel  of  anv 
kind,  the  stocks  of  pea  coal  were  well  able 
to  meet  their  needs,  and  the  tonnage  of 
this  size  put  out  was  real  encouraging  to 
those  dealers  who  wer«  becoming  die- 
the  yards  Quantity    of   this   size   in 

The  receipts  of  all  sizes  this  week  have 
Ijeen  most  meager,  anil  very  little  nrosneet 
18  held  out  for  the  next  week  Sto?m  con 
ditions  were  even  more  severe  in  the  anthra- 
ci  e  region  and  on  one  day  this  week  every 
^'"*Ki*%^  ^^'o^^^down  due  to  the  men  befng 
dH'nJd    snoX':'''''    '^"''    ^"^"^    "trough    thi 

The  only  encouraging  feature  to  the  local 
trade  waj  the  fact  that  with  heavy  Bto?ms 
out.Mi.Je     the     bay     all     tide     BhIpmentV     to 

result  of  this  was  that  much  coal  orieinallv 
consigned  to  the  piers  was  diverted  ti  fine 
consignees.  However,  even  a  large  l"r- 
ITrlll   °'   ""'  "'"   "'"  ^'"""y  consigned 

1  i';'''^  u^'l  *>^'"in  to  waver  and  some 
d.aljrs    had    begun    to    rei.ort    having    fai? 

rook''Vlf'"r-h-'""i  ""'•  ""'"  '<  beg^nn  o 
looK    .-18    if    a    break    must    come       This    It 

"»«■■  .'•I'»,1K«"«    '"r    the    time    l^lng     hut    it 

iut  m,  ch'V'"'  '^'"  *•"-  '"'"vlduris  can  in- 
sist much  longer  on  their  75c  differential  • 
at  l.a.st  It  Is  not  believed  tha  they  can 
carry  It  right  up  to  April   1.  ^        " 


PITTSBIKGH 

Car  supplies  not  increased.  Better  situa- 
tion expected  soon.  Rumor  of  demurrage 
charge  revision. 

Car  supplies  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
have  shown  no  material  improvement,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  there  has  been 
S9me  loss.  The  movement  is  still  a  long 
distance  from  the  70  per  cent  which  it  was 
intimated  at  the  time  of  the  placing  of  the 
price  restrictions  on  coal  would  mark  the 
point  at  which  it  would  be  considered  safe 
to    remove    the    price    control 

There  is  a  somewhat  larger  volume  of 
coal  moving  in  the  open  market,  and  buy- 
ers in  urgent  need  of  coal  are  generally 
able  to  pick  up  some,  though  thev  rarely 
get   the   tonnage  or  the  quality  thev  desire 

A  much  easier  market  situation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ileveloped  by  the  fore  part 
of  March,  through  the  double  influence  of 
better  weather.  incrasing  the  railroad 
movement,  and  of  there  being  a  seasonal 
decrease    in    the    consumptive    demand 

There  are  rumors  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  reduc- 
tions in  demurrage  charge  in  coal,  hut  the 
precise  scope  of  the  changes  it  not  known 
The  operation  of  the  usual  demurrage 
rules,  when  the  movement  of  coal  has  lieen 
so  peculiar,  has  worked  a  hardship  to  manv 
consignees. 

The  market  remains  quotable  at  the 
""^■ernment  limits:  Slack,  t2.10:  mine- 
run,  $2..!5  ;  screened.  $2.60,  per  net  ton  at 
mine.    Pittsburgh    district. 

roLrsfBrs 

Demand  for  all  grades  is  increasing 
while  products  are  still  held  below  llir  50 
per  cent  mark  by  lack  of  cars.  No  immedi- 
ate hope  for  improvement  is  seen.  Kail- 
roads    arc    in    bad    shape    generally. 

.\  feature  of  the  Ohio  coal  trade  is  tlie 
strong  demand  for  all  grades,  including 
lioth  steam  and  domestic  size.s.  With  short 
stocks  in  every  locality  buyers  are  placing 
orders  briskly  and  all  ask  for  immediate 
shipment.  With  car  shortage  growing  worse 
instead  of  better,  production  in  ail  Ohio 
fields  IS  still  low  and  this  is  having  its 
effect  on  general  market  conditions  The 
tone  of  the  market  is  good  and  a  brisk  de- 
mand   is    expected    for   several    months 

Many  causes  are  given  for  the  growing 
car  shortage.  Principally  is  the  lack  of 
cars  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  .strike 
loaded  cars  were  sent  far  and  wide  and 
the  empties  have  not  yet  been  return. d 
Still  another  cause  Is  the  lack  of  motive 
power  on  all  of  the  railroads,  which  miti- 
gates against  a  promptly  handling  of  both 
loaded  cars  and  empties.  Then  thf  influ- 
enza epidemic  has  played  havoc  with  the 
tr.-iin  crews  and  as  a  result  conditions  are 
getting  worse  as  the  time  passis.  The 
severe  winter  has  al.so  had  its  bearing  on 
the    railroad    situation. 

Retail  trade  is  exceedingly  strong  In 
every  respect  and  dealers  are  clamoring 
for  slocks.  In  many  cases  retail  .stocks 
arc  very  low  and  dealers  have  been  com- 
K-J^M  '?,  '■'^s";''"  orders  to  small  lots. 
Practically  no   Pocahontas   lump   is   coming 
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i.7,„"°^''u'*"''  °-!}}y  ^  limited  amount  of  mine- 
[,»"■  .^,T"'  ^^*'^',  Virginia  splints  are  be- 
mg  sold  as  a  fair  tonnage  is  arriving 
The  large  part  of  the  retail  trade  hnvJ 
ever,  is  conhned  to  Hocking  and  Pomerov 
J^/.T'""^.,.  P'^'i'''  P'-i'^'^s  ^^^  firm  aT  the 
weeks.  "'"""'    ^''''''    P'-'^^-ailed    for    several 

Hocking  lump  retails  at  $6.25  and  mine- 
run  around  $5.75  to  $fi.  West  Vire  nK 
splints  sel  at  $7  for  lump  Pocahontas 
mine-run  is  quoted  at  $7.50(fi  $7  75  while 
Pomeroy  ump  .sells  at  $6.50  j,.,ckson 
lump  retails  around   the  $7   mark      •"^'^^^°'> 

bteam  trade  is  also  strong,  as  manv  of 
the  larger  consumers  are  short  on  stocks 
Reserves  were  reduced  during  the  lieHod 
of  suspension  and  purchasing  agents  have 
been  unable  to  accumulate  a  sunilus  since 
that  time.  All  lines  of  manufacturing  are 
buying  actively  with  iron  and  stee^  c^n 
cerns  and  rubber  plants  in  the  lead  pSb" 
he  service   corporations  are  also   good   purl 

^X^^  wel^lu^'^l  Id.^^'-'on^'^'jSr'H  "i 

fyeV^  se7ifo%''   "'"'''"'"^   mo'rf  st^?e\tth'^n* 

CINCINNATI 

.1  ^Vl'l"  "'*"  '"  ""  concealment  of  the  Tact 
that  there  is  a  pronounced  car  shortage  h, 
fh.s  territory  hampering  operations  iAVe"; 
\.rgin.a  and  Kentucky  Adds,  reporls  fr^m 
throughout  Ohio  and  Indiana  diitrVc^  VZT- 
eate  an  increase  ..f  more  than  too  per  eei. 
•  n  cars  loaded   with   coal.  ' 

For  the  last  two  weeks  of  January  thera 
were  14.4  70  cars  loiuled  with  coal  For 
the   last   two   weeks   of  January   1920   th»r» 

T",^-  ¥-^^^  """-^  loaded  wUh^*i,oaMnth^s 
district.  Delegates  from  these  filldshav. 
gone  to  Washington  and  returned  w^Th 
promises  hut  no  cars  in  sight  to  reheve 
the  situation.  Rigiit  now  there  is  a  shor^ 
age  of  fuel  tor  domestic  and  industrfal  uses" 
Inimense  quantities  of  coal  poured  into 
the  Cincinnati  terminal  last  week  and  were 
promptly  sent  on  their  way  -Ther^  is  of. 
^"PSe«"on  of  any  kind  in  the  Cmc  nnati  ter 
minal,  and  no  embargoes  on  it  whi  e  in 
^r»^''J*""?""'"^'  '^'"•'do  in  particular?  here 
emha"g"c^l   congestion     and    a    number'Tf 

Operators  say  the  lack  of  cars  is  dccreas 

rft>c?i'n°g"tur'?her"'  ?'"  ''"'■     Lal^r  is'^™ 
enecting    further    decreases.      The   situation 

.s  close   to  a   famine   in   Ohio,   especia"fv  m 

o^erluons  'in"fb-  """   "'  "'^   'aS'U" 
?onsof,„ni         .tli's    vicinity    mined     19,000 

Th2    V "'  "1  '-^  '"SSPSt  day  last  week 
„  The   demand    is   keen    for   all   grades    -il 
hough    ,t    is    believed    that    if   all    mi^s    in 
this     locality     had     full     car     supphes     ,he 
deficit   would    be   made   up  quickly 
i.^iH'^    '■^'^  "^  improving,  the  car  supply  has 
heen    even    worse    that    it    was    last    welk 
^au^'sir     ^"■•"™»«     ">'s     to    a    numbe^^of 
mnn°„t'  ?0'"Pan.ies  report  that  some  of  their 

d^v^r.li'",  ™"""S  .'"    f'"'""   confiscated   and 
diverted    tonnage,   but   the  bulk  of   it   is  yet 

on  nutTnJjT-  ■  OP«>ators  are  not  takhfg 
on  much  new  business  as  thev  are  far  be- 
n"?n°"  '''■"7'-i<^'  =ind  "O  one  «. ants  new 
business  for  future  delivery  at  government 
prices,   with  a  possible  chance  of  the  pTace 

mtssion  '"*'  ""^  ^"'"^''  ^""^  °"'  of  ">"i- 

pasV  wi?ek    "^nl'.';"''  "■'''"''  '"^'o"'  "0'"'"=»'   "'«■ 
past    Week.      Dealers    are    not    optimistic    as 

to    the    prospect    of    any    immedi. ate    relief 

h,Mn2"'s.rw.,?"^'.,''''""'^^    of    'he    situation 

unup  spring"         •''^     ""'    '°     P'"^-'"-'"-    b««ls 

.Several  dealers  report  that  they  have  still 

ThrTonni"  '"='l^^°^'  '"^'  summlr'.s  orders' 
lie  tonnage  alloted  to  jobbers  is  being 
decreased  weekly  according  to  reports  ThI 
mild  weather  in  this  vicinity  during  he  pas? 
^en  days  has  helped   the  situation  consider- 


Southern 


tOCISVILLE 

Belter  prnductinn  reported  from  the  state 
fields.  Ilemand  for  sleam  coal  coiitinuinK 
Bixiil.  with  block  not  iiuilc  si,  active,  due  to 
retailers'  slocks  showing  impruvemenl,  and 
lack  of  domestic  deoiUAd. 

.\s  a  result  of  numerous  conferences  In 
\\.ishington  with  Conprressmen.  Senatora 
Railroad  Administration  ofllcials.  commit- 
tees, etc.,  and  the  coal  operators'  committees 
from  Kentucky,  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement noted  in  car  supply  In  Kentucky, 
and  production  is  on  the  up  grade  It  is 
claimed  that  the  state  showed  a  production 
of  better  than  sixty  per  cent  last  w.-i-k  on 
the  Louisville  &  .Vashville  lines,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hazard  field,  which  ran 
about   fifty-four  per  cent.      Other   railroads 
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are  manaBinR  to  proviilo  better  car  service 
as   a   whole. 

Penuirul  for  steam  coal  continues  very 
strong,  as  many  industrial  concerns  are 
stiort  anil  are  slooliinK  all  the  coal  tliey  can 
>;et  just  now.  IVeiJart-ii  sizes  are  stiii  in 
pooti  demand.  l)ut  not  as  active  as  they 
ivere,  as  retailers  are  fairly  well  stocked, 
and  report  a  very  slack  liemaiid  from  the 
domestic  consumers,  who  as  a  rule  are  well 
supplied  Willi  stocks  from  last  summer  and 
fall,  as  the  winter  has  liesn  as  mild  as  that 
of  last  year,  and  consumption  has  been 
Ueht. 

An  epidemic  of  smallpox  In  the  Harlan 
fields  is  general.  althouRh  the  cases 
reported  show  a  llRht  form.  It  is  feared 
that  the  disease  may  spread,  and  the  State 
oh'ici.als  are  discussing  plans  for  prlacing  a 
quarantine,  and  would  have  done  it  before 
except  for  the  fact  that  coal  is  needed,  and 
it  is  a  bad  time  to  block  production. 

Heav>  rains  in  eastern  Kentucky  have 
esulted  in  many  bridges,  rights  of  way, 
etc..  being  washed  out  of  branch  lines. 
Whitesburg  reports  that  it  will  probably 
be  several  weeks  before  ser\'iee  will  be  re- 
sumed on  Carr's  Crei^k  and  Itockhouse 
branches  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
into  eastern  Kentucky,  as  much  track  has 
been   totally  swept   away. 
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TORONTO 

Retail  Government   prices  prevail. 

Anthracite,  egg,  stove,  nut  and  ':rate $12.75 

Pea 11.25 

Bituminous  steam 9.00 

Slack 8  00 

Domestic  lump 9 .  00 

CanncI 12.50 

Wholesale,  f.  o.  b.  cara  at  destination — 

Three  quarter  lump 6.  75 

Slack     6.00 

BUFFALO 

Still  the  ear  shortage.  BufTalo  is  sure 
that  it  is  to  blame  for  the  coal  shortage. 
Local  a)i8oriation  contradicts  the  opinion 
expressed  in  ^Vasliinjrton.  No  relief  yet. 
Antliraeite  rather  scarce. 

Bitnminons — The  situation  does  not 
change  much.  All  shippers  are  busy  try- 
ing to  keep  up  the  supply.  They  say  it 
would  be  easy  enough  if  the  railroads 
would  stop  diverting  it  to  other  sources. 
If  they  would  merely  use  what  they  need 
at  present  there  would  not  be  much  com- 
plaint, though  the  idea  is  th.at  the  roads 
should  buy  their  coal  as  other  consumers 
do  and  pay  for  it  when  they  buy  it.  This 
they  would  never  do  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  agitation  is  kept  up  till  they  are 
obliged  to  fall  into  line.  .Uce  other  con- 
sumers. 

The  chief  complaint  against  the  Rail- 
road Administration  is  that  it  has  lately 
diverted  coal  from  certain  needy  consumers 
and  turned  it  over  to  others  who  did  not 
need  it  any  more  than  those  did  to  whom 
it  was  consigned.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
most  discouraging  to  st-ll  a  thing  and  then 
find  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  someone 
else  and  out  of  your  control.  So  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing  has  been  done  lately  that 
some  of  the  city  shippers  have  about  given 
up  trying  to  do  business  till  there  is  a  bet- 
ter  understanding   with    the   roads. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  the  belief  of  all 
bituminous  shippers  that  there  would  be 
coal  enough  mined  to  meet  all  needs  if  the 
cars  were  moved  promptly.  Reports  come 
from  all  mining  sections"  that  the  sidings 
are  full  of  cars  loaded  with  coal.  Of  late 
the  weather  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
delays,  some  storms  being  so  severe  that 
trains  could  hardly  be  moved  at  all.  but 
at  the  same  time  shippers  say  that,  though 
coal  is  going  to  be  short  for  some  time  the 
situation  can  be  kept  from  getting  any 
worse  if  the  railroads  will  do  their  share 
of  the  work. 

Buffalo  is  suffering  along  with  other 
localities.  Some  of  the  factories  have  only 
a  few  days'  supply  and  in  some  instances 
shippers,  though  with  contract  demand  for 
all  the  coal  that  the  roads  will  let  alone. 
ha,ve  come  to  the  rescue  and  helped  out 
this  or  that   institution   or  factory. 

Prices  are  not  talked  about  "much,  but 
are  supposi?d  to  be  based  on  the  govern- 
ment regulation  of  $4.70  for  Allegheny 
Valley  sizes.  $4.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No. 
8  lump  and  three-quarter  and  $4.25  for 
all  mine-run  and  slack,  with  $4.70  for 
Pennsylvania  smithing  and  $4  fiO  for  smoke- 
less, all  per  net  ton,  fob.  Buffalo. 
,  Anthracite — The  consumption  of  anthra- 
cite has  been  so  hea\T  all  winter  that  it 
has   been   a    hard    matter   to    keen   the   sup- 


ply up  to  the  demand.  Whilo  the  weather 
is  not  now  so  severe  as  it  was  It  is  any- 
thing but  mild  most  of  the  time.  Tho 
trade  will  lake  a  long  breath  as  soon  as 
the  ."lunny  days  of  March  are  h<>re,  for  the 
consumrr  is  no  longer  scared  and  will  not 
order  mor"  than  he  needs.  Any  day  may 
now  see  liiV>  letting  up  of  the  winter  sever- 
ity. It  took  place  on  Keb.  fi  two  years 
ago.  The  solid  freezing  weather  after  that 
date  gave  way  to  a  goodly  amount  of  mild 
days    and    the    situation    became    easy 

Buffalo  docs  not  hear  much  of  the 
ran.adlan  situation,  for  the  small|>o.Y  em- 
bargo is  still  on  and  few  members  of  tho 
trade  there  are  coming  here.  It  is  really 
quite  as  well,  so  far  as  the  trade  as  a 
whole  goes,  for  the  shijipers  hent  try  to 
distribute  the  supply  according  to  tho 
needs  and  what  one  dealer  gets  by  per- 
sonal application  is  merely  diverli'd  from 
someone  else  At  the  same  time  thr  rail 
line  trade  west  is  not  likely  to  be  satis- 
fied till  it  is  warmer  woather.  The  Uriper 
Lake  situation  is  fairly  good,  due  to  the 
big  shipments  in  that  direction  last  fall, 
though  it  does  not  now  look  as  if  any 
loading  into  vessels  would  be  done  before 
spring.  Some  seasons  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  ready  to  go  as  soon 
as   the   lakes  open. 

rl,EVF,I..\ND 

.Ml  of  the  local  markets  appear  to  linvn 
settled  down  to  a  low  level  whirli  the  (rude 
belie\es  will  rontitiue  at  least  until  Mareli 
1.  Kereipts  of  all  grades  still  are  far  he- 
low  normal,  but  apparently  suttieient  tn 
satisfy    all    requirenLcuts. 

Rftiiminous — Conditions  in  the  steam- 
coal  trade  are  little  changed,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  that  receipts  in  the  pa.st 
week  have  decreased  slightly.  This  re- 
flects poorer  car  supply  at  eastern  .and 
southern  Ohio  mines.  Moderating  weather, 
it  is  believed,  will  work  for  improvement 
in  the  next  few  days.  Because  of  a  short- 
age of  engine  crews — due  to  the  influenza 
epidemic — considerable  time  is  being  hist 
in   the   yards   here 

Despite  the  unusually  small  number  of 
cars  of  steam  coal  now  coming  into  Cleve- 
land, so  far  as  known  no  industry  yet  has 
had  to  suspend  operations  for  lack  of  fuel. 
Minimum  requirements  are  being  met.  and 
that  is  all.  The  local  trade  considers  it 
is  doing  remarkable,  in  the  light  of  dilh- 
culties  confronting  it.  Demand  from 
apartments  and  domestic  consumers  has 
increased  somewhat:  to  this  class  of  con- 
sumers dealers  are  allotting  their  supplies 
on  the  basis  of  past  purchases. 

Belief  still  prevails  here  that  about 
March  1  government  maximum  price  reg- 
ulations will  again  be  abrogated.  By  th.at 
date  receipts  of  bituminous  coal  here  will 
be  close  to  70  per  cent  of  normal,  it  is 
believed,  and  most  of  the  domestic  demand 
for  this  winter  will  have  been  satisfied. 
An  open  market  is  bound  to  result  in  in- 
creased prices,  with  supply  so  small  and 
demand   so   large. 

Pocahontas  and  Anthracite — Demand  for 
these  grades,  like  that  for  domestic  bitu- 
minous, has  taken  on  new  life  the  last  few 
days.  Dealers  are  paring  down  allotments 
to  one  ton  to  one  and  a  half  tons.  Were 
all  of  the  Pocahontas  and  anthracite 
booked  by  dealers  to  come  through  with- 
out being  diverted  the  supply  would  be 
ample,  dealers  say.  Diversion  constitutes 
their   biggest  problem. 

Lake  Trade — Iron  ore  selling  now  is  on 
in  earnest,  and  this  is  the  forerunner  of 
the  early  fixing  of  carrying  charges.  Fix- 
ing of  ore  carrying  charges  always  is  fol- 
lowed by  tho  same  action  in  regard  to  coal. 
Lake  vesselmen  expect  to  get  1918  charges 
on  ore.  and  this  presumably  will  be  the 
case  with  coal.  In  1918  the  carrying 
charge  on  coal  per  net  ton  from  Lake  Krie 
ports  to  Duluth  was  48c.  and  to  Lake 
Michigan  55c.  The  1919  and  1917  rates 
were  4L'Jc.  to  Duluth  and  47Jc.  to  Lake 
Michigan.  Increased  car  supply  at  the 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  fast  making 
the  docks  bare,  and  early-season  ship- 
ments will  be  limited  only  by  receipts  at 
the    Lake    Erie    loading   ports. 

Prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered  in 
Cleveland   are : 

Anthracite — Egg.  $12.20®  12.40  ;  chestnut, 
$12. 50@  12.70;  grate,  $1^.20@  12.40  ;  and 
stove.    $12. 40@  12.60. 

Pocahontas  —  Forked.  $10.50(?i(11.00 ; 
shoveled  lump,  $9.00@9.25;  and  mine-run, 
$8.00«i  8.25. 

Domestic  bituminous-— West  Virginia 
splint.  $8.30:  N'o.  8  Pittsburgh.  $6.85igi7.00  ; 
Massillon  lump.  $7.40'a  7.65  :  Cannel  lump, 
$11.00:   and   Co.shocton    lump.    $7.35. 

Steam  coal — No.  fi  s'ack.  $5  20^^5.40: 
No.  8  slack.  $5,201^5  50:  Ynughiogheny 
slack,  $5.25ti5.50;  No.  83",  $6.00(ii  6.25  :  No. 
6  mine-:un.  $5.25^5.50;  and  No.  8  mine- 
run.    $5.85(Pt  $6.00. 


DETROIT 

fonsuniers  of  steam  ami  domestic  eoul 
III  l>t'lruit  are  iiKitln  eoiifrolitliiK  il  shortiice 
fliH-  to  fiilture  of  rullrottil  tranNpurtatlun 
fueililles. 

■tlliiininoun — Though  hundreds  of  earn 
(lllfil  with  coal  for  Detroit  are  reported  on 
railroad  sidings  between  the  mines  and 
Detroit,  very  little  coal  is  being  brought 
into  the  city.  The  blame  for  tills  8llu:i- 
tion  is  placed  with  the  federal  railroad 
admlnistr.'itioii. 

Alexander  Dow,  presi<lent  of  the  De- 
troit Edison  Co.,  asserts  that  many  De- 
trolt  industrial  plants  will  be  compelled 
to  clo.se  within  10  days,  unless  there  is 
hastened  delivery  of  the  delayed  coal  shiii- 
ments  With  only  mix  days'  supply  of  coal 
on  hand.  Mr  Dow  says  the  Detroit  hkllson 
Co.'s  daily  receipts  do  not  average  a  one- 
half  day's  supply,  although  coal  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  meet  the  company's  full 
requirements  Is  somewhere  oti  the  way 
between  the  mines  and  Detroit.  Messages 
have  been  sent  to  Congre.ssman  Doremus  in 
Washington  and  A.  T  Hardin,  Regional 
Director  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
New  York,  urging  that  action  be  taken 
immediately    to    relieve    the    Bituatlon. 

Jobbers  assert  that  representatives  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  In  Ohio  are  con- 
tinuing the  confiscation  of  coal  sent  to 
Detroit,  and  are  diverting  it  to  supply  the 
needs  of  railroads  which  neglected  to  make 
provision  for  their  fuel  requirements  last 
summer  This  is  regarded  as  an  injustice 
to  Detroit  users  of  steam  and  domestic 
coal, 

Cincinnati  is  reported  to  have  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  coal  on  tracks,  but  Detroit 
consumers  are  still  reCMiving  notifications 
from  the  regional  director  there  of  con- 
fi.seation  and  diversion  of  coal  con.iigned  to 
them  for  use  of  railroads  and  industries 
in  Ohio. 

•The  failure  to  get  coal  to  Detroit  is  at- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  railroad  shortage  of 
motive  power  and  in  part  al.so  to  the  con- 
gested   terminal    yards    in    Toledo 

.Anthracite — Supplies  of  anthracite  in 
the  yards  of  retail  dealers  have  been 
largely  depleted  by  the  increased  demand 
of  household  consumers,  resulting  from 
the  long  period  of  very  cold  weather  In 
January.  While  temperature  conditions 
have  moderated  and  the  season  is  now  well 
advanced,  the  return  of  extremely  cold 
weather  would  be  likely  to  find  many  of 
the  dealers  unable  to  provide  for  require- 
ments  of   their   customers. 


Middle    West 


MinWE.ST    REVIEW 

With  the  ear  sliorlai.'<-  as  it  is,  and  with 
slitpments  dela.ved.  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  there  is  a  strong  market  for  roai,  „,ue- 
lieally  all  kinds,  and  all  sizes,  both  steam 
and  domestic.  .\  week  «r  so  ago,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  slight  softening  In  the  mar- 
ket on  steam  sizes,  but  this  has  ehaiigeU 
completely,  as  all  coals  are  now  in  strone 
demand. 

A  representative  of  the  root  .\ge  spent 
part  of  the  week  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  this  territory,  in  order  to  get  a  true  idea 
of  what  the  coal  situation  is  in  the  middle 
west.  In  brief,  the  situation  in  the  country 
is  th.at  there  is  .a  serious  coal  shortage. 
Hardly  a  retail  dealer  had  enough  coal  in 
his  bins  to  take  care  of  his  trade  more  than 
a  few  days.  One  of  the  largest  retail  deal- 
ers in  the  city  of  Rockford  has  had  his  bins 
empty  for  some  time.  As  fast  as  the  mines 
where  he  buys  his  coal  ships  the  cars  to 
him.  they  are  unloaded  into  his  waiting 
wagons,  and  delivered  to  his  trade.  Prac- 
tically every  dealer  has  coal  in  transit,  but 
the  transportation  question  is  so  unsettled 
ac  this  time  that  he  cannot  count  on  when 
his   coal   will   arrive. 

The  situation  with  the  steam  trade  is 
almost  the  same.  Steam  coaLs,  however, 
have  not  been  so  scarce  as  domestic  coals 
The  average  steam  plant  in  the  territory 
visited,  has  from  one  to  two  weeks'  supply 
on  hand.  Of  course,  manufacturers  have 
some  storage  coal,  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  average  plant,  not  the  exceptional 
one.  The  manufacturing  class  of  consumer 
has  coal  in  transit,  too,  but  is  unable  to 
count  on  when  this  coal  will  reach  destina- 
tion. It  was  found  that  one  reason  for  the 
poor  service  that  the  railroads  are  giving 
is  that  their  crews  are  badly  crippled  with 
the   "flu." 

Many  freight  yards,  as  well  as  freight 
thains.  had  but  one  half  of  their  nomal 
cews.  the  other  half  being  ill  or  absenet 
for  one  reason  or  an  other.  An  additional 
reason  why  the  railroad  service  1B  poor 
at    this    time    is    that    the    men    appear    to 
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bo  very  discontented  with  the  present 
wage  scale.  They  feel  tliat  they  ouRht  to 
have  more  money,  and  ought  to  have  it  be- 
fore the  Railroad  Atlministration  goes  out 
of  office.  This  has  put  them  in  a  discon- 
tented frame  of  mind,  and  the  t'Hiciency 
per  man  has  dropped  considerably  on  this 
account. 

One  item  of  great  interest  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry, in  Illinois,  is  that  one  of  our  larg- 
est producing  companies  has  discontinued 
selling  its  coal  at  the  Government  prices. 
This  company  is  now  selling  its  prepared 
coal  at  $3.10  f.ob.  mines,  these  mines 
being  located  in  southern  Illinois,  and  the 
Government  price  being  consideral)ly  bidow 
Ibis  $3.10  figure.  The  reason  for  this  is 
ihat  the  company  has  been  operating  for 
the  pa.st  six  or  eight  weeks  at  a  loss,  as 
they  have  been  unable  to  sell  their  coal  at 
the  Government  price,  and  make  both  ends 
meet. 

The  legal  advisors  of  this  company  argue 
that  under  the  I.evr  Act  the  company  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  prifit.  and  in  raisma.  wie 
price  to  $3.10  they  are  fully  covered.  It 
is  generally  believed,  in  coal  circles,  that 
this  company  is  acting  entirely  within  its 
rights,  and  cannot  be  molested.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  whether  other  coal-pro- 
ducing companies  follow  this  example. 

CHICAGO 

Retail  trade  in  CliicaKO  is  far  better  off 
tliail  others. 

A  great  deal  of  coal  coming  into  Cliicago. 
comes  in  direct  and  this  coal  is  shipped 
direct  from  the  mines  to  the  city,  on  the 
originating  line.  This  does  away  with  de- 
lays at  transfer  points,  etc..  and  conse- 
quently the  city  retail  trade  are  able  to 
figure,  from  day  to  day,  just  what  their 
supply  will  be. 

Eastern  coal  continues  to  be  extremely 
hard  to  get.  and  is  very  slow  in  arriving 
in  Chicago.  There  is  a  big  demand  but 
very  few  dealers  have  been  able  to  place 
orders.  Coal  from  the  West  Virginia.  Po- 
cahontas and  Xew  River  districts  and  Block 
coal  from  eastern  Kentucky,  are  most  in 
demand,    after   anthracite. 

Demand  for  coal  in  this  city  is  much 
better  than  it  was  a  week  or  so  ago.  as  the 
car  shortage  has  shown  both  dealers  and 
manufacturers  the  difficulties  the  operators 
are  having  in  producing  enough  coal  for  all. 
-■Ml  grades,  both  steam  and  domestic,  are 
holding  firm,  and  will  continue  to  be  firm  in 
price,  until  the  car  shortage  situation  clears 
up,  which  will  not  be  for  some  few  weeks, 
at  least. 

Illinois 
Southern  Illinois — 
Franklin,  .Saline  and  ^^'iI)ia^l^on  Comities,  etc. 

Fob.         Chicago 
Per  Ton      Rate  to 
Preparwl  sizes  $2  55  $1    32 

Mine-run  2  35  I    55 

Screenings  2  05  1.55 

Central  Illinois — 
i^pringeld  District: 

Prepared  3ije« $2  55  I   32 

Mine-run 2  35-  I   32 

.Screenings...  2  05  1    32 

N'orthern  IllinoLs — 

Preparr<l  tiica $3  25  $124 

M  ne-run 3  00  124 

Screenings 2  75  1 .  24 

Indiana 

Clinton  Fourth  Vein  District — 

Prepared  sitca $2  55  $127 

Mi.ie-run 2  35  127 

Screenings 2  05  127 

Braiil  Block — 

Preparwl  aim $3  60  $127 

Mine-run    3  30  I    27 

Screenings 2  05  1.27 

Knox  County,  Fifth  Vein  Districi — 

Prepared  sites $2  55  $1    37 

Mine-run 2  35  I    37 

Screenings 2  05  I   37 

West  Virginia 

New  River  anri  Pocahootas — 

Preparer!  siies    $2  60  $2  60 

Mini-run       2  35  2.60 

Splint  — 

Prepared  sizes  $2  75  to  $3  00  $2  60 

ST.    I.OIIS 

Car  ••hortiiRe  hrincinK  iliHiiMter  to  tlie 
fOul  jii<luhtr>  in  Middle  West.  Motive! 
power  partly  tlie  <-»il«*e.  Warm  weallier 
rua.teN  ruHinir  up  In  dennind.  Country  dls- 
ti'irtM  fiurtering  on  account  of  pmbarsoeH. 
SCeem  <l*-munil    kreph   up. 

The  local  situation  continues  fair.  This 
la  hocauae  emb.'it-Koes  on  trunk  lines  West 
keeps  coal  In  the  local  swilchlni;  limits. 
The  car  shortage  is  w^)rse  now  than  at 
any  previous  time  Warm  weather  ha.i 
made  It  easier  for  the  ."hipper  who  couldn't 
.5hip,     but     even     at     that,     many     outside 


places  are  short  of  fuel.  On  the  Missouri 
Pacific  lines  South  no  coal  is  moving  be- 
cause that  road  has  cars  for  al>out  two 
days  work  a  week,  and  the  road  needs  that 
coal  for  its  own  use  and  is  talking  nearly 
everything    loaded. 

In  the  Carterville  field  of  Williamson 
and  Franklin  (^ountics  the  work  is  light 
everywhere,  although  the  (Chicago,  Burling- 
ton c&  Quincy  is  doing  far  bett(;r  than  any 
other  road  ip  etiuipment.  A  little  more 
than  half  time  is  the  best  that  any  mines 
get  even  when  located  on  three  or  more 
roads. 

Labor  is  short,  but  the  men  are  working 
at  every  chance.  Influenza  is  raging 
through  the  Illinois  coal  districts,  not  so 
much  with  the  miners  as  with  their 
families,  and  this  is  cutting  tonnage  down 
in    some    places. 

Railroad  tonnage  continues  heavy  in  this 
district.  Conditions  are  much  the  same 
in  the  Duquoin  field,  but  two  days  a  week 
is  the  best  that  the  Illinois  Central  R. R 
can    give    cars    for. 

In  the  Mt.  Olive  field  the  mines  work 
almost  three  days  a  week.  Railroad  ton- 
nage is  good  here,  but  embargoes  cause  a 
one-sided  distribution.  Steam  demand  is 
good,  and  domestic  is  far  behind  on  ship- 
ments. 

In  the  Standard  field  the  railroads  have 
let  up  some  on  their  tonnage,  but  ilii.« 
does  not  release  any  coal  for  the  open 
market  on  account  of  no  cars.  The  feu- 
cars  that  are  furnished  are  those  from  the 
East.  It  is  impossible  to  get  men  to  unload 
them,  and  at  many  mines  they  are  too 
high   to   go   under    the    tipple. 

The  market  on  this  coal  is  easy.  Em- 
bargoes force  it  for  local  use.  and  wliile 
there  has  been  no  surplus,  lump  lias  been 
IJlentiful.  For  country  shipments  it  is 
impossible  to  make  promises.  Steam  sizes 
are    in    good    demand. 

Prices  on  all  coals  remain  firm.  Almost 
no  Franklin  County  coal  is  coming  in  here 
since  the  United  States  Attorney  has  ruled 
that  on  orders  taken  prior  to  Oct.  30  where 
no  price  was  specified,  the  price  to  be 
charged  was  the  government  price,  regard- 
less of  how  the  acknowledgement  was 
worded. 

The  United  States  Attorney  at  East  St. 
"Louis  is  now  charged  with  an  investigation 
to  determine  whether  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  the  anti-trust  laws  in  these  opera- 
tors fixing  prices  and  selling  conditions. 

No  smokeless  is  coming  in  and  practi- 
cally no  anthracite.  Prices  are  the  same 
as   last   week. 

Prices  per  net  ton  bituminous  coal  f.o.b. 
mine  today  as  compared  with  a  year  ago 
are  as  follows  : 

Wi'li-imson     Mt.  Olive 
.nnd  Frank-  and  Stand.ir<l 

Hn  Counties     .Staunton 
Prepared  sizes 
(lump,   egg, 

nut,  etc.).         2   55(S  2  70  2  ii0  2  70  2   55<"  2  70 

Mine  Run  .  2   35('i  2   50  2   35fi  2   50  2   ?5(.i  2   50 

Screenings  .    .      2  05(a  2  20  2  05(g  2  20  2  05(n  2  20 

Williamson-Franklin  rate  to  St.  Louis  is  I    10,  other 

rates  0.95. 

MILWAUKEE 

Government   prices  are  as  follows: 
-■Vnthracite 


Chestnut    . 
Stove 

Fgg 

Pea 
Buckwheat 


$12  70 
12  60 
12  40 
II  20 
9  75 


Bit 


umnious 


West  \'irginia,  splint  screened. 

Hi-Heat  

Hockinc.  screened 

Pittsburgh,  screened 

Pocahontas  mine-run 

Pocahontas,  screened 

Cheerful  Chunks 

Smithing. 


8  no 

R  00 

7  75 

7  75 

8  75 

1 1  00 

9  50 

8  75 

Cnnnel 1 2  00 

Steam  Coal 

^'oughiogheny,  screened    , 7  00 

^'oughiogheny,  pile  run 6  75 

^'ouRhioghcny,  screenings 5  75 

Pittsburgh,  Bcrecne<l    6  75 

Pittsburgh,  pile  nm       6  50 

Pitf.-^burgli,  screenings       5  50 

Hocking,  screened 6  00 

Hocking,  pile  nm 6  50 

Hocking,  screenings    .                  ..      7  50 

Wcj-t  Virginia,  splint  screened 7  50 

West  \'irginia.  pile  run  7  50 

West  \'irginia,  screcniittr-  5  50 

Kentucky,  screened     .  7  77 

Kentucky,  pile  run  7  55 

Kentucky,  screenings  5  75 

Pocahontas,  mine  run  7  75 

PocahontaB,  screened              11  00 

Pocahontaa,  screenings     6  75 

.Smithing 7  75 

Kanawha  Gait                                              .      .  sold  up 


Bunker  Coal  for  Steamers  and  Tur 

I'ittshurgh.  lump 6.25 

I'ittshiirKii.  pile  run 6.  00 

■^duKliiiiKhcny,  lump 6.50 

Voughiogheny,  pile  run , 6.25 

Dealers  report  an  iinRntisfaetory  market, 
owing  io  a  scarcit.v  of  popular  grades  of 
eoul.  Anthracite  Hbf»u(  exhausted.  All 
Kustern    cuut    sold    up. 

There  is  ,a  fair  demand  for  coal,  but 
the  supply  is  imsatisfactory  and  dealers 
are  having  considerable  trouble  in  satis- 
fying their  trade.  Anthracite  is  about  .sold 
out.  except  pea  and  buckwheat,  of  which 
there  is  .a  reasonable  amount  in  stock, 
i'ocahontas  mine  run  is  the  only  grade  of 
(hat  coal  to  be  had.  There  is  only  enough 
Kastern  coal  on  hand  to  meet  contracts 
and  dock  companies  are  urging  those  hold- 
ing contracts  to  take  in  their  supplies  at 
once. 

The  transient  trade  will  have  to  depend 
upon  rail  supplies  from  now  on.  The  rail 
situation  is  better,  and  cars  are  moving 
in  and  out  of  the  yards  in  a  more  sat- 
isfactory way  than  has  been  the  case  for 
weeks.  Illinois  coal  is  arriving  on  track 
daily,  but  very  little  Kastern  coal  is  find^ 
ing  its  way  here  at  present.  Prices  con- 
tinue   unchanged. 


CONNEHSVlliJUE 

ConneUsville  production  very  steady.  By- 
Iiroduct  greatl.v  increased,  15  per  cent  more 
pig  iron  being  made  in  January  than  fn 
Decenilier, 

The  ConneUsville  coke  trade  has  given 
a  remarkalile  exhibition  of  steadiness  an<l 
lack  of  developments  since  Christmas.  The 
curtailment  in  production  resulting  from 
that  holiday  was  recovered  from,  and  from 
that  time  to  now  there  has  been  practically 
no    change    in    the    rate    of   production. 

The  rate  has  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
Seeing  that  many  more  blast  furnaces  de- 
sire a  supply  of  coke  than  two  months  or 
three  months  ago.  but  the  railroads  have 
shown  at  any  rate  that  they  are  not  reallv 
disorganized,  in  that  they  have  furnished 
sustantially  the  same  car  supply  each  week 
since  Christmas.  The  ConneUsville.  Courier 
reports  show  that  since  Christmas  the 
weekly  output  h.is  varied  no  more  than 
about  1.000  tons  either  way  from  a  mean  of 
about  240,0011  tons,  which  means  a  re- 
markably   steady    gait. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  ITnited 
States  in  January  was  I.S  per  cent  greater 
than  the  output  in  December,  the  increase 
proving  quite  a  surprise  when  there  was 
so  much  complaint  in  January  about  coks 
shortage.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  coke 
shortage,  but  the  furnaces  were  endeavor- 
ing to  operate  at  a  much  heavier  rate  than 
formerly.  The  increase  in  supply  of  coke 
in  January  chiefly  came  from  the  byprod- 
uct ovens,  which  were  better  supplied  with 
coal,  although  they  are  not  yet  fully 
supplied. 

The  coke  market  remains  stagnant,  as 
the  output  is  going  out  on  contracts.  Many 
of  the  contracts  were  made  originally  at 
above  the  Government  limits,  reinstated 
Dec.  8,  and  while  it  seems  clear  that  the 
regulations  require  that  invoice  prices  on 
such  contracts  be  the  Government  limits, 
less  than  half  the  coke  involved  has  been 
adjusted  (o  the  lower  iirice.  The  market 
remains  quotable  at  $6  for  furnace.  $7  for 
foundry  and  $7.30  for  crushed,  per  net 
ton    at    ovens. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
ConneUsville  and  Lower  ConneUsville  re- 
gions in  the  week  ended  Jan.  31  at  241,935 
tons,  an  increase  of  2,329  tons. 

BtFFALO 

Coke — The  demand  is  increasing  all  along 
the  line.  Not  only  are  the  smaller  private 
consumers  in  the  market,  hut  the  fur- 
naces are  increasing  their  demand. 

If  the  jobbers  were  .allowed  and  profit 
on  it  they  would  be  able  (o  work  up  a 
good  trade,  but  as  it  is  they  only  sell  to 
accommodate,  for  the  producers  will  by  no 
ine.ans  favor  them  with  a  reduction  of 
price.      The   output   can    be   sold    direct. 

Quotations  continue  at  $9  GO  for  72-hour 
'■onnellsville  foundry,  $8.(10  for  48-hour 
furnace,  and  $7  for  off  grades,  with  $8 
for  domestic  sizes.  It  appears  that  the 
market  for  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  Is  good, 
so  that  the  lake  vessel  owners  are  trying 
to  get  better  carrying  rates  for  next  sea- 
son. The  old  dollar  rate  from  Duluth  to 
Buffalo  was  cut  to  80c.  last  season  and 
the  vessels  made  a  poor  showing,  so  the 
elTort    is   making   to   restore   the   rate. 
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Shall  \^  0  Store  Coal  in  Summer  or  Dollars  in  Winter? 


By  R.  Dawson  Hall 


ilWING  to  the  unusual  degree  with 
which  the  public,  and  especially  the 
Railroad  Administration  abstained 
from  the  buying  of  coal  during  the 
early  part  of  the  past  year,  and  to 
the  coal  shortage  that  has  followed, 
the  coal  industry  has  managed  to 
convince  the  public  that  it  should  buy  coal  early 
and  spread  the  production  evenly  over  the  entire 
twelve  months.  Owing  to  the  mine  workers'  bitter 
complaints  and  their  loud  demands  for  more  wages, 
the  public  has  begun  to  see  that  it  is  both  fruitful  and 
fair  to  do  something  to  relieve  the  seasonal  condition 
of  the  coal  industry. 

But  it  behooves  the  industry  itself  to  take  stock  of 
the  situation  and  question  whether  there  is  not  some 
duty  that  can  be  performed  by  those  employed  in 
producing  coal  to  alleviate  the  situation.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  miner  is  prepared  to  argue  that  the  con- 
sumer, who  may  be  only  a  poor  man  after  all,  should 
save  money  and  buy  coal  when  he  does  not  need  it,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  it  on  hand  when  he  desires  to 
use  it.  He  is  asking  the  consumer  to  exhibit  a  frugality 
and  foresightedness  in  which  the  miner  himself  is  too 
often  lacking 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  miner  should  not  work 
his  hardest  in  the  winter  and  put  away  his  money  so 
that  he  can  meet  the  trade  depression  which  begins 
in  April  and  lasts  often  imtil  the  early  fall.  Too  many 
miners,  in  the  winter,  desire  to  work  only  as  much  as 
will  enable  them  to  make  living  expenses  during  that 
period  of  the  year.  Three  days  a  week  and  five  hours  a 
day  are  too  often  the  total  effort  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  miner,  and  as  a  result  he  is  not  able  to  lay  by 
fcr  the  period  of  slackness  which  occurs  in  the  summer. 

Civilization  has  been  described  as  a  foresighted 
preparation  for  future  needs.  The  difference  between 


the  lower  animals  and  man  is  the  fact  that  tor  the  most 
part  the  animal  is  disposed,  and  able  only,  to  look  after 
immediate  necessities.  He  cannot  prepare  for  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  may  be  faced  in  the  future. 

Too  many  mine  workers  are  disposed  in  the  winter 
to  let  the  summer  take  care  of  itself.  That  statement 
is  as  true  as  another  which  has  more  general  currency, 
namely  that  the  consumer  is  willing  in  the  summer  to 
let  the  winter  look  after  its  own  problems. 

As  one  looks  over  other  fields  of  enterprise  one  notes 
a  different  disposition  among  workingmen.  The 
farmer,  the  carpenter,  the  paperhanger  and  decorator, 
and  the  man  who  moves  goods  from  place  to  place, 
just  to  mention  a  few  of  an  extremely  numerous  body 
of  men,  work  their  hardest  when  the  opportunity  to 
work  is  furnished  them,  knowing  that  the  chance  to 
labor  is  not  spread  in  equal  measure  the  year  over.  By 
this  means  they  keep  needless  men  from  thronging  into 
the  industry.  They  fill  the  need  of  the  hour,  so  that  no 
one  notices  the  scarcity  of  help  in  the  time  of  need,  or 
at  least  suffers  so  much  from  it  as  he  otherwise  would. 
The  labor  market  is  not,  therefore,  cluttered  with  men 
who  must  necessarily  during  the  period  of  short  de- 
mand find  time  hanging  heavily  on  their  hands. 

The  coal  miner  is  responsible  for  the  slow  time  from 
which  he  suffers  during  the  summer.  If  he  had  been 
more  keen  to  work  in  the  winter  and  less  disposed  to 
leave  his  work  to  hunt  or  to  observe  all  kinds  of  festi- 
vals and  to  lay-off  for  all  kinds  of  imaginable  causes, 
he  would  have  had  less  men  in  the  industry  in  the  sum- 
mer to  compete  for  the  little  work  that  is  then  available. 
There  should  be  no  difference  in  the  attendance  at  the 
mines  between  the  early  portion  of  the  fortnight  for 
which  payment  is  made  and  the  last  few  days  toward 
the  end  of  the  pay  period. 
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Burnside  Colliery  of  the  Reading  Company 

at  Sliamokin,  Pa. 


Although  Intricate,  the  Process  of  Preparation  Is 
Thorough — Concrete,  Steel  and  Other  Inconihustibles  Have 
Been  Employed  in  Remodeling  This  Colliery — Much 
Ingenuity  Is  Exercised   in   Securing  Ample  Water  Supply. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  Burnside  Colliery  of  the  Philadel- 
l\  phia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  near  Shamokin, 
JL  JL  Pa.,  is  not  entirely  new,  a  number  of  features  both 
underground  and  on  the  surface  have  been  embodied  in 
it  that  are  of  interest.  Some  innovations  not  in  common 
use   have   been   adopted   at 


this  colliery.  The  surface 
plant  has  been  entirely  re- 
modeled during  the  past 
few  years  which  makes  the 
colliery  one  of  the  really 
new  and  model  installation.s 
in  the  southern  anthracite 
coal  field.  The  system  of 
mining  in  itself  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  that  followed 
in  numerous  other  collieries 
in  the  field,  but  some  uses 
of  materials  underground 
possess  possibilities  to 
which  attention  should  bf 
called.  That  which  most 
impres.ses  a  visitor  to  thi^ 
mine  is  the  amount  of 
concrete  used  throughout 
the  operation,  particularly 
at  important  points.  The  mine  abounds  in  numerous 
concrete  arches,  columns  and  walls.  This  can  be  readily 
seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  4)  showing 
a  heading  on  the  bottom  lift  of  the  shaft. 

All  these  concrete  supporting  structures  are  protected 
from  having  any  great  weight  thrown  suddenly  upon 
them.    This  is  accomplished  by  providing  a  cushion  of 
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timber  between  their  tops  and  the  weight  they  must 
sustain.  A  sudden  load  would  thus  be  applied  to  the 
timbers  first  and  must  crush  them  before  acting  on  the 
concrete.  This  tends  to  prevent  the  concrete  from  crack- 
ing because  of  sudden  stresses,  allowing  it  to  take  the 

load  gradually  from  the 
timber.  The  timbers  em- 
ployed ai-e  small,  not  being 
over  3  or  4  in.  thick.  An- 
other underground  feature 
that  attracts  attention  is 
the  mine  stable.  This  is  on 
the  second  level  of  the  mine 
and  is  probably  one  of  the 
cleanest,  best  designed  and 
l)est  equipped  existing  in 
this  section  of  the  coal 
fields.  In  compliance  with 
law,  no  wood  is  used  in  its 
construction  except  for  the 
flooring,  and  the  columns 
and  supports  for  the  roof 
are  made  either  of  cast  iron 
(ir  concrete.  The  mangers, 
liuilt  of  concrete,  are  de- 
signed for  two  mules.  They 
are  10  ft.  long  with  a  small  box  at  each  end  for  the 
grain  feed  with  a  large  space  between  them  for  the 
hay.  These  mangers  are  arranged  in  one  straight  line 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  track  on  which  is  a  small 
car  to  carry  the  feed  from  the  feed  room  to  the  manger. 
Back  of  the  mangers,  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow 
plenty  of  room  for  the  mules,  another  track  is  laid  on 
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whith     the    car    for    removing     the     manure     is     run. 

One  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  stable  is 
the  method  by  which  the  mules  are  watered.  A  10-in. 
pipe  has  been  cut  in  half  and  run  just  between  the  feed 
track  and  the  mangers.  This  pipe  is  so  arranged  that 
it  is  kept  full  of  a  running  supply  of  fresh  water,  allow- 
ing the  mules  to  drink  whenever  they  desire.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  interior  of  the  stable  and  the  watering  trough. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  stables  there  is  a 
large  feed  room.  In  this  the  grain  feed  which  con- 
sists mainly  of  oats  together  with  a  little  corn  is  kept 
in  large  waterproof  iron  boxes.  The  hay  is  stacked 
up  on  one  side  of  the  room.  Practically  no  dampness 
is  encountered  in  this  room  because  a  steam  condenser 
here  installed  keeps  the  temperature  rather  hot  and 
drives  off  the  moisture. 

Men's  Accommod.\tion  Looked  After 

At  each  of  the  shaft  stations  concrete  rooms  sup- 
plied with  benches  are  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  men  waiting  to  go  to  the  surface.  The  approaches 
to  these  waiting  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  the  men 
do  not  have  to  cross  either  the  loaded  or  empty  tracks 
at  the  shaft  bottom  nor  any  of  the  main  haulage  tracks. 

•  This  tends  toward  safety  at  all  times. 
The  waiting  room  and  the  pump  room  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  are  one  and  the  same  structure.  A  duple.x 
Jeansville  pump  23  and  40  x  12  x  48,  is  here  installed. 
This  has  a  vertical  lift  of  730  ft.  and  a  capacity  of  2,000 
gal.  per  minute.  The  water  from  this  pump  is  dis- 
charged into  a  creek  on  the  surface  and  flows  a  distance 
of  about  400  ft.  when  it  is  again  picked  up  by  another 
pump  and  used  in  the  breaker.  A  description  of  this 
latter  will  be  referred  to  later.  The  roof  of  the  pump 
room  is  supported  by  concrete  arches  surmounted  by 
lagging  made  from  old  40-lb.  steel  rails.  Fig.  9  shows 
the  pump  end  of  the  waiting  room.  At  the  junction 
of  all  headings  and  manways  a  sign  is  placed  giving  full 
directions  as  to  how  to  go  either  to  the  shaft  bottom 
or  to  the  foot  of  the  main  manway. 

The  underground  hospital  at  this  mine  is  well  equipped 
and  absolutely  fireproof,  no  wood  being  used  in  any  part 
of  its  construction.  The  end  wall  is  built  of  concrete 
and  has  a  steel  door,  and  the  three  closets  at  the  rear  are 
of  concrete  with  steel  doors.  The  floor  is  of  concrete. 
The  roof  is  the  natural  rock.     Hot  and  cold  water  is 


supplied  at  a  wash  basin  just  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
The  furniture  is  substantially  built  and  is  covered  with 
black  oil  cloth.  The  closets  contains  a  full  supply  of 
everything  needed  in  the  hospital.  On  the  wall  at  the 
right  of  the  entrance  is  the  stretcher.  A  man  is  in 
continual  attendance. 

On  the  surface  one  is  impressed  with  the  beautiful 
lawns  that  have  been  laid  out  and  the  general  cl^nliness 
and  attractiveness  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  This 
is  well  shown  in  the  panoramic  view  Fig.  1.  The  paths 
and  walkways  have  been  so  laid  out  that  it  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  for  any  man  to  cross  a  single  track  or 
conveyor  line  in  order  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  plant 
to  another. 

All  the  buildings  are  of  the  same  general  design 
having  concrete  foundations  and  concrete  sidewalls 
to  a  height  of  about  8  ft.  Above  this  height  the  con- 
struction is  of  wood.  The  wood  work  is  painted  red 
and  makes  an  attractive  contrast  against  the  green 
lawns  and  white  concrete. 

The  men's  welfare  is  as  carefully  guarded  on  the  sur- 
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face  as  underground.  This  company  has  established 
excellent  wash  houses  built  of  brick  with  concrete  floors 
and  wooden  roof  trusses.  The  wash  house  at  this  mine 
has  a  capacity  for  340  men.  The  usual  arrangement 
for  taking  care  of  the  men's  clothes  by  raising  them  up 
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in  the  air  with  a  chain  passing  over  a  pully  together 
with  a  locking  device  is  provided.  All  wa.sh  houses 
are  steam  heated  and  have  a  vestibule  so  arranged  that 
when  the  outside  door  is  opened  the  inside  door  stays 
closed  and  vice  versa.  This  prevents  cold  drafts  from 
striking  the  men  while  they  are  dressing.  One  shower 
bath  is  provided  for  each  20  men.  The  fire  bosses, 
assistant  mine  foremen,  etc.,  have  their  ovwi  separate 
wash  house  which  accommodates  about  20  men. 

The  use  of  the  old-fashioned  safety  lamp  has  been 
dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible  at  this  colliery, 
these  lamps  being  now  used  for  testing  purposes  only. 
The  Edison  electric  head  lamp  has  been  substituted. 
The  lamp  house  has  a  complete  charging  outfit  for  about 
100  lamps. 

A  well-equipped  machine,  carpenter  and  car  sliop 
combined  has  been  built  at  this  plant.  The  machine 
shop  proper  is  provided  with  a  large  shear  capable  of 


drops  it  through  an  opening  into  the  dull  tool  compart- 
ment. From  here  the  blacksmith  takes  and  sharpens 
it,  after  which  it  is  sent  to  the  issuing  room  and  the 
ne.xt  morning  just  before  the  miner  goes  underground 
he  goes  to  this  point  and  procures  the  tools  which  are 
marked  by  his  check  and  which  are  issued  to  him  by  the 
room  clerk.  This  prevents  a  man  from  getting  some- 
one else's  tools. 

The  car-supply  house  is  divided  into  four  rooms.  The 
first  two  are  small  and  in  them  the  metal  parts  of  the 
mine  cars  are  kept.  Immediately  adjoining  these  is 
the  lumber  stock  room.  This  lumber  room  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  sections  by  iron  pipes,  which  extend 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  Each  section  is  distinctly 
marked  showing  the  size  of  the  pieces  stored  therein. 
Each  course  or  layer  of  lumber  is  separated  from  the 
courses  adjoining  by  small  strips  of  wood  allowing  a 
free  circulation  of  air  thus  preventing  warping. 
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cutting  a  piece  of  iron  6  in.  wide  by  1  in.  thick,  a 
Leyner  Drill  Sharpener,  (also  equipped  to  make  bolt 
heads),  a  bolt  threader,  two  forges,  one  drill  press,  one 
steam  hammer,  one  large  lathe.  This  lathe  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  cut  threads  on  pipe  up  to  10  in. 
in  diameter. 

The  carpenter  and  car  shop  is  equipped  with  two  cut- 
off saws,  one  band  saw,  one  mortising  machine,  and  a 
two-ton  Yale  electric  hoist  for  handling  the  mine  cars 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  travelling  crane. 
The  cutoff  saws  are  provided  with  special  safety  devices 
for  the  protection  of  the  men  as  is  also  the  emery  wheel. 
Besides  the  machinery  already  mentioned,  there  is  here 
installed  a  roll  in  which  the  sheet  iron  that  has  been 
used  in  chutes,  underground  and  on  the  surface  are 
straightened  out  allowing  its  reuse. 

Even  Miners'  Tool  House  Is  of  Concrete 

A  .small  concrete  building  called  the  miners'  tool  house 
is  also  here  used.  This  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
for  the  reception  of  dull,  and  the  other  for  the  issuance 
of  sharpened  tools.  When  a  miner  desires  to  have  any 
tool  sharpened  he  attaches  his  number  to  the  tool  and 


The  fourth  compartment  of  the  supply  house  is  so 
arranged  that  in  summer  it  can  be  used  as  an  outside 
repair  shop.  The  men  working  on  the  cars  are  well 
protected  from  the  elements  by  a  large  shed  roof 
and  are  much  more  comfortable  than  if  working 
inside.  During  the  winter  all  such  work  is  done  in  the 
carpenter  shop. 

Another  building  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
of  which  is  used  for  the  storage  of  cement  and  another 
for  the  storage  of  company  tools.  At  the  end  of  this 
building  is  a  small  room  for  the  use  of  the  men  work- 
ing in  the  timber  yard. 

The  hoisting  engine  employed  at  this  mine  was  built 
at  the  shops  of  the  company  in  Pottsville  and  has  a 
maximum  capacity  of  495  cars  of  coal  a  day,  each 
car  having  an  individual  capacity  of  21  tons.  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  this  hoist  is  the  method  used  to 
allow  either  cage  to  be  operated  from  any  level  in  the 
mine.  The  two  hoisting  drums  are  entirely  separate, 
but  can  be  fastened  rigidly  together  by  means  of  a 
toothed  clutch.  This  permits  one  of  the  drums  to  be 
held  stationary  by  the  brake,  while  the  other  drum  with 
its  cage  can  be  run  to  any  desired  position  in  the  shaft. 
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FIG.    5.      MAP  OF   SURFACE   PLANT 

When  the  two  cages  are  properly  arranged  the  clutch 
is  thrown  into  place  and  hoisting  can  proceed.  A 
mirror  is  so  placed  that  the  engineer  can  watch  the 
shifting  of  the  clutch  and  see  that  it  is  in  the  proper 
position  before  it  is  thrown. 

The  timber  yard  is  equipped  with  a  steam  drag  saw 
built  by  the  W.  M.  E.  Hill  Co.  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
that  cuts  all  timber  used  in  the  mine  and  also  notches  it. 
Two  timber  cars  are  operated  by  means  of  a  rope  haul. 
Each  car  is  about  30  ft.  long  and  designed  to  carry  one 
large  stick  of  timber.  It  is  run  up  to  the  drag  saw  and 
the  timber  cut.  From  there  it  goes  to  the  finished  yard 
where  the  cut  pieces  are  piled  according  to  their  size. 
While  this  is  being  done  the  other  car  is  being  loaded. 
The  yard  for  cut  pieces  is  so  arranged  that  when  the 


timbers  are  rolled  off  the  timber  truck  they  can  either 
be  placed  in  stock  piles  or  immediately  loaded  into  mine 
cars  on  the  other  side  of-  the  yard. 

The  supply  house  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
of  which  is  used  as  an  office  and  small  electrical  supply 
room  combined.  The  second  part  is  used  for  the  storage 
of  small  supplies  such  as  bolts,  nails,  rope  and  fire 
fighting  apparatus.  The  third  portion  is  used  for  the 
storage  of  heavy  material  such  as  bar  iron,  sheet  iron, 
castings,  etc.  Everything  is  arranged  in  small  com- 
partments, distinctly  marked  as  to  their  contents. 

On  the  outside  of  the  building  on  the  opposite  end 
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from  the  office  a  traveling  crane  i.s  installed.  This  crane 
is  a  6-ton  Yale  electric  hoist  mounted  on  a  traveler. 
The  crane  runs  from  the  salvage  yard  across  the  rail- 
road track,  past  the  end  of  the  supply  building,  across 
a  mine  track  to  a  wagon  road.  This  permits  the  un- 
loading of  a  railroad  car  direct  to  either  a  mine  car,  a 
wagon,  or  the  supply  house,  or  vice  versa. 

Mine  Ventilation  Well  Taken  Care  of 

In  addition  to  the  exhaust  fan  built  by  the  company 
Cwith  a  capacity  of  100,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute) 
there  is  installed  in  a  brick  building  a  4  x  6  ft.  JeflFery 
blowing  fan  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  cu.ft.  of  air 
per  minute.  This  is  driven  through  a  belt  by  a  .50  hp. 
General  Electric  motor. 

The  surface  tracks  are  well  laid  out  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  map.  Fig.  5.    The  breaker  at 
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this  plant  serves  three  openings,  the  Stirling  slope, 
the  water  level  and  the  main  shaft.  The  loaded  cars  all 
come  to  the  foot  of  a  Green  car  hoist.  Those  from  the 
water-level  opening  are  brought  by  a  trolley  locomotive 
to  the  hoist  as  are  those  from  the  shaft.  The  cars  from 
the  Stirling  slope  reach  the  hoist  by  means  of  a  tail 
rope.  The  cars  carrying  slate  are  placed  on  a  separate 
track  and  run  to  the  foot  of  the  refuse  hoist  where  they 
are  dumped  into  a  large  hopper. 


The  Green  car  hoist  above  mentioned  is  400  ft.  long 
and  extends  to  the  top  of  the  breaker.  The  cars  enter 
on  the  lower  deck  of  the  hoist  and  are  so  placed  that 
the  doors  are  on  the  rear  end.  Upon  arriving  at  the  top 
a  trip  device  is  so  arranged  that  the  doors  are  opened 
automatically.  The  coal  is  dumped  from  the  cars,  while 
they  are  in  motion,  into  a  long  chute,  Fig.  2.  The  cars 
themselves  never  stop.  As  soon  as  a  car  reaches  the 
top  and  is  completely  dumped  it  passes  into  a  cage 
which  lifts  it  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  deck  where 
the  car  hoist  takes  it  back  down  the  slope.  The  cage, 
that  lifts  the  car,  works  on  a  pivot  and  moves  through 
an  arc  of  4.5  deg.  There  has  never  been  the  breakage 
of  a  single  link  on  this  car  hoist.  It  is  operated  by  a 
150-hp.  General  Electric  alternating  current  440-volt 
3-phase  60-cycle  motor. 

The  water  used  in  the  breaker  as  mentioned  before  is 
pumped  from  the  mine  to  a  creek  and  from  thence  to 
a  tank  on  the  mountain  side  125  ft.  above  the  creek. 
This  tank  is  made  of  wood  and  has  a  capacity  of  90,000 
gallons. 

At  times  there  is  not  sufficient  water  furnished  by 
the  mine  and  the  creek  for  the  operation  of  the  breaker. 
It  then  becomes  necessary  to  procure  more  water,  and 
this  is  secured  from  the  Stirling  slope.  The  water  from 
this  slope  is  pumped  to  a  trough  or  flume  on  the  moun- 
tain side  and  flows  by  gravity  to  the  creek  at  a  point 
near  the  breaker  from  whence  it  is  picked  up  by  the 
breaker  pump.    The  flume  is  shown  on  the  map.  Fig.  .5. 

The  breaker  is  well  protected  in  case  of  fire.  Pipe 
lines  from  1  to  8  in.  in  diameter  are  run  throughout  the 
building.  Special  nozzles  are  so  arranged  that  the  whole 
interior  of  the  breaker  can  be  drenched.  Water  is  not 
allowed  to  stand  in  these  pipes  but  in  case  of  fire  they 
can  be  filled  and  put  into  use  by  the  turning  on  of  a 
valve. 
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The  coal  after  it  is  dumped  from  the  mine  cars  is 
separated  into  two  parts.  These  each  pass  over  a 
lump  shaker,  which  separates  the  lump  coal  from  the 
.balance.  The  lump  coal  then  passes  over  a  traveler 
I  picking  table)  where  the  slate  and  bone  coal  is  re- 
moved. The  slate  goes  direct  to  the  refuse  chute.  The 
lump  coal  from  the  two  travelers  passes  through  a  No. 
1  roll,  and  from  thence  to  a  shaker  which  separates  the 
steamboat  from  the  tiner  sizes. 

The  bone  coal  which  was  picked  from  the  lump 
traveler  passes  through  a  No.  1  roll  and  then  goes  into 
a  hopper.  At  the  same  time  the  coal  which  passes 
through  the  lump  shaker  and  through  the  steamboat 
shaker  is  also  delivered  to  hoppers. 

From  these  hoppers  the  coal  is  fed  by  an  automatic 
feeder  to  double-decked  shaker  screens  on  which  the 
steamboat  and  broken  are  separated.  The  steamboat 
from  these  two  screens  is  mi.xed  with  that  from  the 
first  steamboat  screen  and  then  passes  over  a  traveler 
on  which  the  slate  and  the  bone  are  picked,  the  slate 
going  to  the  refuse  chutes.  The  steamboat  then  is 
passed  through  a  No.  3h  roll  and  over  a  shaker  and  the 
broken  separated.  The  broken  then  passes  through  a 
Xo.  3  roll  and  thence  over  a  shaker  on  which  the  egg 
is  separated,  going  direct  to  the  egg  pocket. 

The  fine  coal  from  the  broken  and  egg  screens  then 
passes  over  a  series  of  shakers  where  the  fine  sizes  are 
separated  going  to  their  proper  pockets. 

The  fine  coal  from  the  screen  which  separates  the 
steamboat  and  broken  passes  over  two  shakers,  which 
separate  this  coal  into  egg,  stove,  nut,  pea,  buckwheat, 
rice,  barley  and  silt.  The  egg.  stove,  nut.  pea.  and 
buckwheat  then  pass  through  the  jigs  and  from  the  jigs 
over  baby  shaking  screens,  which  separate  the  under- 


sized coal.  The  proper-sized  coal  then  passes  direct  to 
the  pockets.  The  undersized  coal  is  carried  by  an 
elevator  back  to  the  last  shaker  for  retreatment. 

The  rice  and  barley  coal  are  not  jigged  but  pass 
directly  from  the  shakers  to  their  respective  pockets 
or  to  a  storage  pile.  The  bone  coal  from  the  steamboat 
shaker  passes  through  a  No.  3  roll  and  is  delivered  to 
the  shaker  separating  the  finer-sized  coal  just  before 
they  pass  into  the  jigs. 

Treatment  of  Egg  Coal 

In  case  there  are  not  sufficient  orders  to  ab.sorb  ail 
of  the  egg  coal  an  arrangement  is  provided  whereby  it 
can  pass  into  a  No.  4  roll  and  then  to  the  shaker  that 
separates  the  fine  coal  that  has  passed  through  the 
egg  screens. 

The  silt  from  all  the  operations  passes  into  a  tank 
just  above  the  pump  room  and  is  fed  by  gravity  to  the 
silt  pump  which  takes  it  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
a  storage  pile.  The  method  by  which  the  coal  is  hand'.ed 
can  be  readily  seen  by  referring  to  the  flow  sheet 
Fig.  5. 

In  the  pump  room  in  the  breaker  there  are  two  sets  of 
pumps,  one  of  which  handles  the  silt,  which  is  smaller 
than  barley  in  size,  to  the  storage  piles  on  top  of  the 
mountain.  This  pump  is  16  and  24  x  14  x  36  in.  and 
handles  a  sludge  containing  25  per  cent  solid  matter 
to  a  vertical  height  of  180  ft.  The  suction  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  sludge  flows  into  the  pump,  by  gravity, 
the  storage  tank  being  higher  than  the  pump  itself. 
This  makes  it  unnecessary  to  agitate  the  material  in 
the  tank. 

A  separate  building  has  been  constructed  for  the 
accommodation   of  the   domestic   supply.     The   coal    is 


FIG.   9.      PUMP  EN'D  OF  THE  WAITING  ROOM  ON  THE  BOTTOM   LIFT 
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brought  from  the  bins  in  the  breaker  by  means  of  a 
drag  line  conveyor  to  the  bins  in  the  domestic  supply 
house.  Arrangements  are  made  to  handle  6  different 
sizes  of  coal.  The  coal  in  passing  from  the  bin  to  the 
wagon  moves  over  a  small  screen  over  which  a  jet  of 
water  plays,  washing  out  the  fine  material.  The  coal 
then  passes  over  a  chute  into  the  wagon.  At  times  in- 
stead of  open  wagons,  covered  ones  have  to  be  loaded 
and  a  special  tilting  chute  which  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  means  of  chains  is  provided  for  this  purpose, 
and  deposits  the  coal  in  the  rear  end  of  the  wagon. 
Current  Delivered  From  Sub-Station 

There  is  no  electric  plant  at  this  mine,  but  the  current 
consumed  is  generated  at  the  Bear  Valley  power  plant, 
three  miles  away  and  is  delivered  to  the  sub-station  in 
the  boiler  house  at  2300  volts.  The  sub-station  has 
two  direct-connected  motor-generator  sets.  One  of  these 
sets  is  a  Ridgeway  machine  and  consists  of  a  generator 
delivering  250  volts  at  900  r.p.m.  and  a  300-hp.  motor 
using  2,200  volts  3-phase  60-cycle  current.  The  other 
motor  generator  set  is  of  General  Electric  manufacture. 
The  motor  is  a  type  ATI  300-hp.  720  r.p.m.  2,300  volts 
60-cycle  machine  while  the  generator  is  a  type  DMC  250 
volts.  The  switchboard  consists  of  six  panels  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Co. 

The  boiler  feed  passes  through  a  large  Cochrane-feed 
water  heater.  In  the  boiler  room  proper  there  are  in- 
stalled 18  return  tubular  boilers  carrying  steam  at  110- 
Ib.  pressure.  These  boilers  are  all  hand  fired  with  a 
mixture  of  rice  and  barley  coal. 

The  ashes  from  the  fires  are  raked  direct  to  a  pit 
immediately  in  front  of  the  fire  door.  This  pit  is 
covered  with  a  steel  plate,  when  the  fire  is  not  being 
cleaned.  From  the  pit  the  ashes  are  sluiced  by  running 
water  to  a  chute  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  down 
which  they  pass  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock  haul. 

The  power  house  is  entirely  of  concrete  construction. 


On  the  wall  of  the  boiler  room  directly  in  front  of  the 
boilers  is  placed  a  12-in.  spiral  steel  pipe  provided  with 
2  by  6-in.  slots  covered  with  sliding  doors.  To  one  end 
of  this  pipe  is  attached  an  electric  blower  having  a 
capacity  of  5,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute.  By  opening 
the  slots  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  circulation  of  fresh 
cool  air  during  the  summer. 

The  fuel  coal  supply  is  brought  up  from  the  breaker 
by  a  drag  line  conveyor  to  a  point  on  the  mountain  side 
above  the  p6wer  house.  From  here  it  is  discharged  into 
a  horizontal  drag  line  conveyqr  and  distributed  to  con- 
venient points  in  the  building.  This  also  permits  the 
storage  of  a  large  amount  of  coal  at  this  point.  By 
means  of  a  series  of  chutes  this  coal  can  be  returned 
to  the  breaker  for  the  filling  of  orders. 

The  refuse  from  the  mine,  from  the  boiler  house  and 
from  the  breaker  is  hauled  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
by  a  barney  engine  hoisting  plane.  The  cars  on  the  top 
are  taken  away  to  the  point  of  discharge  by  a  Porter 
steam   locomotive. 


Four  Billion  Balance  of  Trade 

The  excess  of  American  exports  over  imports  in  1919 
amounted  to  $4,017,000,000,  a  new  record,  according  to 
a  stateinent  issued  today  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  Exports  for  1919  totaled 
$7,922,000,000,  as  compared  with  $6,149,000,000, 
while  imports  were  valued  at  $3,904,000,000,  against 
$3,031,000,000  in  1918. 

December  exports  amounted  to  $681,000,000,  a  falling 
off  from  the  $741,000,000  recorded  for  November.  Im- 
ports also  fell  off  for  December,  the  total  being 
$381,000,000,  as  compared  with  $42",000,000  for  Nov- 
ember. Both  exports  and  imports  were  higher  than 
in  December  a  year  ago.  The  imports  of  gold  in  1919 
amounted  to  $77,000,000  compared  with  $62,000,000  in 
1918. 
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Germany's  Coal  Supply,  Past  and  Present 


By  M.  Meredith 

IJvcrpool.    Knghiiid 


IT  MAY  be  truthfully  said  that  Geheimer  Berg- 
rat  Stutz  holds  the  fate  of  the  German  nation  in 
his  hand.  For  upon  the  coal  he  supplies  every  house- 
hold depends,  and  so  also  every  industry — all  lighting, 
heating,  cooking,  and  most  of  the  means  of  transport. 
The  organization  over  which  he  presides  was  estab- 
lished on  March  1,  1917.  Whatever  previous  govern- 
ment administration  regulated  the  coal  production  and 
distribution  during  the  war  was  more  or  less  perfunc- 
tory. Herr  Stutz,  unlike  most  of  the  German  min- 
isters, public  officials,  and  business  men,  is  conversant 
with  the  coal  problems  of  England  and  France  and 
therefore  realizes  the  difficulties  which  the  allied 
countries  have  in  assisting  Germany  in  her  plight — 
quite  apart  from  the  many  sacrifices  properly  imposed 
upon  Germany  as  the  result  of  the  war. 

The  output  of  coal  in  Germany,  excluding  lignite, 
amounted  in  1913  to  15,960,000  tons  per  month,  and 
July,  1919,  to  11,805,000  tons  per  month  (of  which 
800.000  tons  came  from  the  Sarre  and  200,000  tons 
from  Lorraine). 

In  1913,  12,233,000  tons  were  removed  from  the 
Sarre  district  for  German  consumption,  or  roughly  an 
average  of  1,000,000  tons  per  month.  In  September, 
1918,  the  amount  received  by  Germany  had  fallen  to 
771,000  tons.  From  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  1913,  the 
amount  i-eceived  for  German  consumption  was  3,816,815 
tons,  or  roughly  an  average  of  300,000  tons  per  month. 
In  July  and  August,  1918,  the  output  had  fallen  to 
about  200,000  tons  per  month. 

The  loss  of  the  Sarre  and  Alsace-Lorraine  coal  fields 
will  deprive  Germany  of  an  appreciable  fraction  of 
the  coal  supply  she  enjoyed  before  the  war.  The  7-hr. 
miners'  day  was  not  then  in  practice,  and  transport 
facilities  and  other  conditions  w-ere  satisfactory. 
Germany's  production  must  suffer  greatly  for  a  long 
time  from  the  reduced  hours  of  labor.  The  gravity 
of  the  situation  did  not  end  with  the  enormous  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  coal  available.  The  question 
of  transportation  was  probably  equally  as  serious. 
From  the  Westphalian  coal  fields  in  peace  time  an 
average  of  33,000  coal  cars  (each  containing  ten 
tons)  were  daily  filled  and  shipped. 

Only  23,000  Caks  Loaded  Daily 

During  the  war  the  amount  loaded  out  daily  fell 
to  about  23,000  cars.  The  number  of  coal  trucks  now 
required  by  the  mines  in  the  Ruhr  area  daily  amounts 
to  18,000,  but  this  number  was  not  available,  mainly 
owing  to  an  insufficient  number  of  locomotives  (5,000 
engines  having  been  handed  over  to  France),  and  to 
the  delay  in  the  return  of  cars  in  which  coal  had  been 
sent  to  France.  The  result  is  that  on  Oct.  1,  1919, 
8,000  cars  of  the  18,000  daily  required  in  the  Ruhr 
district  could  not  be  supplied  and  on  Oct.  10,  3,000 
of  the  daily  18,000  could  not  be  provided.  Were  it 
not  for  these  difficulties  the  output  would  certainly 
reach  17,000-18,000  cars  daily,  and  even  more,  as 
considerable  quantities  of  coal  lie  on  the  mine- 
dumps— in  the  Ruhr  district  669,381  tons  (Oct.  6), 
in  the  Upper  Silesia  575,000  tons  (Oct.  4).     The  short- 


age of  locomotives  was  also  intensified  by  the  moving 
of  the  beetroot  and  potato  crops. 

From  Upper  Silesia  the  number  of  coal  cars  filled 
and  despatched  daily  was:  In  peace  times,  13,000; 
in  war  time,  11,000,  and  now,  4,000. 

The  Prussian  railways  in  1918  held  reserves  for  35 
days'  supply,  and  traffic  was  then  much  greater  than 
now.  Traffic  on  the  Prussian  railways  has  now  been 
reduced  to  56  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  1913,  and  the 
coal  reserve  amounts  only  to  enough  for  8  or  9  days 
(Oct.  8,  1919).  In  1918,  Bavaria,  Baden  and  Wurttem- 
berg  had  stocks  for  56  days  ahead.  Bavaria  has  now 
coal  for  only  20.4  days  (coal  transport  by  the  Rhine 
closes  in  winter  Wurttemberg,  23.2  days,  and  Baden, 
11.5  days. 

Situation  in  Berlin  Becomes  Critical 

In  1918  there  was  an  average  of  31  days'  coal  reserve 
in  the  gasworks  throughout  Germany.  In  1918 
Berlin  had  35  days'  reserves.  On  Oct.  1,  1919,  the 
reserves  at  all  the  gasworks  in  the  German  Empire 
amounted  to  1.8  day's  supply,  and  in  many  places  gas- 
works had  been  closed.  On  Oct.  8,  1919,  the  Ber- 
lin gasworks  held  only  4  days'  reserve,  and  quite 
recently  2  days'  supply  was  all  that  was  available. 
The  situation  in  Berlin  was  critical  because,  during 
the  winter  months,  the  railways  in  Upper  Silesia  are 
occasionally  snow  bound,  thus  interfering  with  the 
regular  delivery  of  coal  to  the  metropolis.  It  was 
more  than  likely  that,  before  the  winter  was  over, 
Berlin  would  be  in  darkness  from  time  to  time.  In 
order  to  cope  with  the  emergency,  it  was  intended  to 
institute  public  kitchens,  at  which  the  poorer  classes 
could  cook  their  food  when  the  gas  was  cut  off  from 
their  homes.  Needless  to  say,  political  difficulties  and 
riots  were  to  be  expected  if  there  was  no  gas  for  heat- 
ing or  lighting  in  Berlin. 

Ration  Cards  Distributed 

Every  consumer  is  rigorously  rationed  under  a  sys- 
tem of  monthly  ration  card.  A  certain  amount  of  coal 
is  allocated  to  various  districts  or  towns  on  the  basis 
of  the  size  of  the  towns  and  the  industries  therein. 
Before  the  war  the  average  consumption  per  family  of 
four  persons  was  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  that 
permitted  at  present.  Furthermore,  of  the  amount 
promised  by  ration  cards  (i.e.,  one-third  of  peace-time 
consumption)  to  communities  of  under  10,000  inhab- 
itants, for  three  months,  including  August,  1919,  the 
public  had  only  received  from  the  coal  controller,  in 
Prussia,  40  per  cent;  in  Bavaria,  42  per  cent  (where 
some  Bohemian  coal  had  been  received),  or  an  average 
for  the  whole  of  Germany  of  41  per  cent.  Of  the 
amount  promised  by  the  coal  controller,  in  tovwis  of 
over  10,000  inhabitants,  the  population  had  only  re- 
ceived, in  Prussia,  56  per  cent;  in  Bavaria,  31  per  cent. 
Great  towns,  such  as  Berlin,  had  received  62  per  cent 
of  their  promised  allotment. 

Industries  were  strictly  rationed,  and  were  con- 
trolled by  the  coal  controller's  inspectors,  some  of 
whom  never  left  the  premises  in  which  the  coal  was 
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consumed  .  The  amount  the  coal  controller  had  been 
able  to  give,  from  April  to  July,  inclusive,  of  the 
restricted  suppl.v  was.  in  percentages: 

ChenuciU  industries aSl   I'ei"  cent 

Glass  and  porcelain  factories •16.4   per  cent 

Textiles   "^-^  P^""  cent 

Iron  and  steel  industries  (metal  and  smelt- 

ing  works,  mining,  etc) 64.2  per  cent 

These    recel\ed    more   because   many   lay   near   the    coal 
mines,   and    therefore   required  no   railway   transport. 

Machine  and  locomotive  works 45.3   per  cent 

Kali  and  salt  works 59.1   per  cent 

Gasworks    60.9  per  cent 

(Of  the  allowance,  which  was  again  based  on  80  per  cent 
of   their   jirewar  con.sumption.) 

At  this  time,  agriculture  suffered  most  of  all  indus- 
tries from  the  dearth  of  coal.  In  many  parts  of  east- 
ern Germany  a  great  area  of  land  could  not  be  tilled 
because  no  coal  was  procurable  for  steam  plowing. 
In  east  Prussia  nearly  one-third  of  the  land  has  not 
been  plowed,  and,  could  not  be  tilled  last  autumn 
so  that  at  best  only  the  spring  sown  crops  of  lower 
yield  can  be  cultivated.  On  the  fertile  island  of 
Rugen  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  1918  grain  crop  has  not 
yet  been  threshed  for  want  of  fuel. 

FuTUKE  Mining  Plans  Proposed 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  8-hour  day  should  be 
resumed  forthwith,  and  25  per  cent  higher  pay  given 
to  the  miners  during  the  winter  in  order  to  secure 
the  coal  required.  The  men's  representatives  have 
refused  these  terms,  but  it  is  possible  the  promise 
of  a  6-hour  day  two  years  hence  may  lead  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  8-hour  day  now.  Another  sugges- 
tion to  encourage  the  men  to  further  work  is  that  a 
premium  should  be  granted  so  that  if  a  man  received 
50  marks  per  day  for  producing  two  tons  of  coal  per 
day  he  would  receive  a  premium  of  20  marks  for  an 
additional  half  ton,  and  30  marks  for  the  next  half  ton. 
Others  recommend  that  the  minimum  wage  now  pay- 
able to  a  miner,  even  if  he  practically  does  no  work, 
should  be  reduced  by  30  to  50  per  cent,  so  as  to  make 
him  work  and  that  unemployed  pay  should  be  abol- 
ished, or  be  confined  to  the  supply  of  one  hot  meal  daily 
at  some  institution. 


Galvanized  vs.  Blue  Sheet  Iron 
Chute  Linings 

By  Dever  C.  Ashmraj) 

Tarrytown.    N'.    Y. 

IT  HAS'  been  the  custom  for  a  number  of  years  to  use 
blue-annealed  sheet  iron,  black  sheet  iron,  or  common 
sheet  iron  as  it  is  variously  called  for  chutes  or  chute 
linings  in  the  breakers,  tipples,  washeries  or  the  rooms 
of  the  coal  mines,  particularly  in  the  anthracite  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  but  to  a  less  extent  in  the  bituminous 
coal  fields.  This  sheet  iron  is  also  used  for  linings  of 
pockets  so  that  either  the  pocket  will  not  wear  so  rapidly 
or  when  the  surfaces  are  of  slight  inclination  the  coal 
will  slide  easier  and  at  a  less  angle. 

This  sheet  iron  is  a  great  help  in  the  handling  of  the 
coal  but  it  often  cau.<^es  delays  especially  in  the  morning 
by  the  coal  sticking,  requiring  the  miners  or  their  help- 
ers to  push  or  "buck"  it  out  of  the  \%'ay.  This  same 
trouble  occurs  in  the  breaker  and  during  the  first  hour 
or  .so  in  the  morning  considerable  difficulty  is  encount- 
ered because  of  the  chutes  clogging  requiring  men  to 
maintain  strict  watch  to  keep  them  clear.  After  an 
hour's  run  this  trouble  generally  cea.ses  and  no  difficulty 
i^  encountered  throughout  the  dav. 


This  trouble  arises  from  the  rust  forming  on  the  sheet 
iron  when  standing  over  night  and  until  this  rust  is 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  coal  passing  over  and 
polishing  the  surface  the  coal  is  liable  to  stick  and  hang. 
New  sheet  iron  gives  better  results  than  old,  no  matter 
how  well  it  may  be  polished.  This  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  as  the  sheet  iron  is  used  the  continual  rusting  and 
polishing  eats  a  series  of  small  pits  int(;>  the  metal  and 
these  pits  have  a  retarding  effect  on  the  particles  of  coal, 
of  course  they  onl>-  directly  affect  the  fine  coal  but  this 
in  turn  affects  the  larger  grains,  and  as  a  result  there  is 
a  tendency  to  retard  the  general  movement  of  the  coal. 

During  the  war  the  Trevorton  Colliery  Co.  at  the 
Kathei'ine  Colliery  near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  had  considerable 
(litticulty  in  procuring  sheet  iron  for  use  in  the  mine.  As 
a  result  George  H.  Jones,  the  general  manager,  finding 
that  he  could  secure  galvanized  sheet  iron,  purchased 
one  ton  for  trial  purposes.  As  a  result  of  this  trial  this 
firm  has  been  using  the  galvanized  iron  for  a  period  of 
two  years  with  excellent  results  and  has  entirely  aban- 
doned the  use  of  the  old  plain  sheet. 

This  company  found  that  the  new  iron  did  not  rust 
and  that  coal  slid  just  as  well  in  the  morning  as  it  did  at 
any  other  time  of  the  day.  Because  of  this  non-rusting 
galvanized  sheets  do  not  pit  and  therefore  there  are  no 
ir.inute  depressions  to  retard  the  fine  particles  of  coal. 
By  actual  tests  the  coal  company  claims  that  it  was 
found  that  coal  will  slide  on  an  angle  of  8  deg.  less  pitch 
on  galvanized  sheet  iron  than  it  will  be  on  blue-annealed 
sheet  iron. 

The  pitting  of  the  blue-annealed  sheet  iron  has  another 
effect  besides  retarding  the  passage  of  the  coal.  The  pit 
immediately  makes  a  point  of  attack  for  wear  since  it  is 
a  thin  spot  in  the  .sheet.  The  retardation  of  the  coal  by 
the  pits  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  grinding  action  on  the 
iron  at  this  point  and  as  a  result  a  hole  extremely  small 
in  size  is  formed.  Possibly  hundreds  of  these  minute 
holes  are  formed  clo.---.e  together  and  as  a  result  the  wear 
soon  connects  them  and  the  sheet  is  worn  out. 

With  the  galvanized  sheet  iron  this  tendency  to  wear 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  blue  iron  does  not  exist.  The 
galvanized  iron  does  not  rust  and  as  a  result,  rust  does 
not  cause  pits  and  therefore  points  of  intensified  wear. 
Galvanized  iron  of  course  wears  but  its  wastage  is  even 
and  not  concentrated  as  is  the  case  with  the  blue 
annealed  sheet  iron. 

Advantages  of  Galvanized  Sheet  Iron 

A  further  proof  as  to  what  advantage  the  use  of 
the  galvanized  sheet  iron  has  over  other  Uinds  is  shown 
Ijy  the  figures  the  Trevorton  Colliery  Co.  has  compiled. 
During  the  year  1916  it  used  53,000  lb.  of  the  blue 
annealed  sheet  iron  and  in  1917  it  used  30,000  lb.  of  gal- 
vanized sheet  iron.  In  1917  the  production  of  coal  was 
33  per  cent  greater  than  in  1916  and  the  use  of  sheet 
iron  was  43  per  cent  less.  This  shows  an  actual  saving 
of  about  40.000  lb.  of  iron. ' 

From  the  above  the  following  conclusion  may  be 
reached :  That  galvanized  sheet  iron  is  better  for  use 
in  mines  and  breakers  than  blue-annealed  sheet  iron 
because  coal  will  slide  upon  it  at  a  lower  angle;  chutes 
will  not  clog;  it  will  not  wear  out  as  rapidly  since  pitting 
will  not  take  place;  it  wears  out  evenly  and  slowly  giving 
a  longer  life. 

As  a  result  of  two  years  use  of  galvanized  sheet  iron 
at  this  colliery  a  number  of  other  operators  are  begin- 
ning to  use  it  instead  of  the  old  blue  sheet  iron. 
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Slush  Breaker  and  Mine- Water  Problems 


By  John  Citii  i 


SYNOPSIS  — -Breaker  or  washery  slvsli  is  noic 
a  nuisance  and  i7i  mont  cases  represents  an  actual 
ivaste.  Breaker  icater  is  often  a  source  of  no 
inconsiderable  expeufie.  Much  of  the  coal  in  the 
slush  caii  he  rccon  red  and  the  water  clarified  by 
means  of  suitable  apparatus.  Mine  water  may 
also  be  made  available  for  bi'eaker  use.  A  source 
of  additional  output  and  profit  is  thus  made 
arnilnble. 


IN  THE  anthracite-coal  region  wet  methods  of  prep- 
aration have  been  almost  universal.  In  the  so- 
called  Middle  and  Southern  fields  they  have  for  years 
been  used  and  now  the  Northern  field  has  almost  entirely 
adopted  them. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  water  required  for  wet 
preparation  of  anthracite  is  indicated  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  a  breaker  shipping  2,000  tons  per  8-hr.  day 
requires  about  2,000  gal.  per  minute  of  water  or  4,000 
tons  per  day.  To  obtain  this  quantity  of  water  is  often 
a  problem  and  the  disposal  of  the  waste  water  or  slush 
in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  stream  pollution  presents 
many  difficulties. 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  mines  has  caused  a 
constant  increase  in  the  volume  of  mine  water  made, 
most  of  which  must  be  pumped.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  mine  inspectors  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
year  1916,  approximately  600,000  gal.  per  minute  of 
water  was  pumped  from  the  anthracite  mines.  Almost 
invariably  the  pumping  load  is  continuous  for  24  hr. 
per  day,  which  means  that  3,500,000  tons  of  water  must 
be  handled  per  day.  The  extension  of  the  mined  area 
has  also  had  a  decided  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
mine  water.  The  oxidizing  action  of  air  on  ground 
waters  in  mine  workings,  active  and  abandoned,  results 
in  the  formation  of  free  sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  acid 
sulphates.  Any  appreciable  quantity  of  these  produce.- 
a  water  extremely  corrosive  upon  metals  and  destructive 
to  vegetation.  The  extension  of  mine  workings  in- 
creases the  production  of  these  corrosive  agents  and  as 
a  result  mine  waters  tend  to  grow  more  and  more 
corrosive,  increasing  their  menace  as  a  pollutant  and. 


when  used  for  washing  coal,  increasing  the  maintenance 
cost  of  breaker  equipment  enormously. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  lo  take  up  these  prob- 
lems separately,  analyze  the  situation  and  point  out  the 
results  of  the  latest  steps  toward  handling  these  prob- 
lems most  effectively  and  economically. 

Breaker  slush  at  present  is  a  nuisance  and  source  of 
expense  to  the  coal  companies,  whereas  it  should  be  a 
source  of  additional  revenue  because  of  its  large  content 
of  coal  which  can  be  recovered  and  made  available  for 
industrial  or  domestic  use.  An  extended  study  of  the 
problem  shows  that  an  increased  recovery  amounting  to 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  present  production  is  easily 
possible.  Fully  3,000,000  tons  per  year  can  be  added 
to  anthracite  production  from  the  same  mine  output. 
This  does  not  include  additional  tonnage  that  can  be 
recovered  from  culm  banks. 

Potential  Value  of  Slush  Recognized 

The  coal  companies,  recognizing  the  potential  value  of 
coal  wasted  in  slush,  and  desiring  to  reduce  pollution  of 
streams  to  a  minimum,  have  endeavored  to  retain  as 
much  of  the  solid  contents  of  slush  as  possible  in  settling 
ponds  or  by  back  filling  underground.  The  settling  pond 
proves  an  inefficient  expedient  since  the  retained  solids 


Pap  T  presented  before  the  October  meeting  of  the  Kngineers 
So<iet.v   of  Northeastern   Pennsylvania. 
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are  generally  unfit  for  use,  without  preparation,  and 
the  water  discharged  still  carries  large  quantities  of  fine 
solids  which  pollute  the  streams.  Back  filling  with  slush 
is  generally  uneconomical  as  the  cost  of  operation  is  not 
warranted  by  the  solids  retained. 

Settling  tanks,  consisting  of  a  bucket  elevator  par- 
tially submerged  in  a  tank,  or  a  slow  moving  conveyor 
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line  working  in  a  trough  are  in  operation  and  furnish 
a  partial  solution  of  the  problem.  In  these  machines 
no  attempt  is  made  to  recover  all  the  solids,  and  the  size 
of  the  recovered  coal  cannot  be  definitely  controlled. 
Maintenance  costs  on  the  bucket-elevator  type  of 
recovery  are  usually  excessive. 

A  consideration  of  the  quantities  and  character  of 
the  solids  in  breaker  slush  will  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  problem.  As  a  rule  the  total  solids  amount  to 
from  4  to  10  per  cent.  They  vary  in  size  from  steam 
sizes  down  to  the  finest  slime.  An  ash  analysis  of  the 
various-sized  solids  shows  that  generally  the  coarser 
sizes  are  reasonably  low  in 
ash,  or  mainly  coal,  while 
the  ash  content  increases 
with  decrease  in  size. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  1 
that,  generally,  the  ash  con- 
tent increases  markedly  in 
the  material  finer  than  100 
mesh.  It  is  often  possible 
to  obtain  a  product  rela- 
tively low  in  ash  by  recov- 
ering only  the  plus  100  or 
plus  60  mesh  material.  If 
not,  the  impurities  in  these 
sizes  can  be  removed  easily 
and  cheaply,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  material 
finer  than  100  mesh.  Thu 
generally  from  40  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  solids  in  slush 
can  be  recovered  as  a  fue 

of  relatively  low  ash.  As  a  rule  the  balance  of  the 
solids  must,  at  present,  be  considered  an  absolute  waste 
because  of  their  high  ash  content.  When  low  in  ash 
they  can  be  recovered  for  use  as  pulverized  fuel,  or 
they  may  be  briquetted. 

The  latest  development  in  a  plant  to  recover  the  fine 
coal  from  breaker  slush  is  illu.strated  in  Figs.  1  to  4. 
This  plant  is  designed  to  recover  the  plus  60  mesh  coal, 
without  elimination  of  slate  or  sand,  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  undersize;  its  operation  is  entirely  continuous. 

Equipment  Used 

The  equipment  used  consists  of  a  Dorr  hydroseparator 
and  three  Dorr  duplex  classifiers.  The  function  of  the 
hydroseparator  is  to  reject  the  bulk  of  the  water  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  solids  finer  than  the  desired  size. 
It  also  serves  to  stabilize  the  quantity  and  dilution  of 
the  feed  to  the  classifier.  The  classifiers  serve  to  elimi- 
nate the  remaining  fine  solids  and  at  the  same  time  to 
dewatcr  the  finished  product.  No  screens  are  used  and 
in  consequence  maintenance  costs  are  exceedingly  low. 

The   Dorr  hydroseparator   consists   of   a   wood   tank 


with  an  overflow  launder  around  its  periphery  at  the 
top  and  a  discharge  at  the  center  of  the  bottom.  Sus- 
pended in  this  tank  is  a  mechanism  consisting  of  a  cen- 
tral vertical  shaft  with  radial  arms  at  the  bottom 
equipped  with  ploughs  to  bring  the  settled  solids  by 
means  of  the  slow  rotation  in  the  mechanism,  to  the 
discharge  opening  at  the  center.  The  slush  is  fed  at 
the  center  of  the  top  of  the  tank.  The  area  of  the 
tank  is  proportioned  to  the  average  flow  of  slush,  so 
that  the  solids  larger  than  60  mesh  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  while  most  of  those  smaller  than  60  mesh, 
together  with  the  bulk  of  the  water,  overflow  the  edge 

of  the  tank.  The  overflow 
may  either  go  to  waste  or  be 
clarified  for  reuse,  as 
described  later.  The  under- 
flow, containing  the  coarse 
solids,  is  controlled  by  a 
suitable  valve  by  means  of 
which  any  desired  propor- 
tion of  water  and  solids 
may  be  maintained.  The 
operation  of  the  separator 
is  rot  materially  affected  by 
the  wide  variation  in  rate 
of  flow  usual  with  breaker 
slush.  The  separator  can 
be  designed  to  make  a  siz- 
ing split  either  coarser  or 
finer  than  60  rresh. 

The  Dorr  classifiers 
receive  the  pulp  discharged 
from  the  bottom  of  the 
?eparator  and  complete  the  removal  of  the  water  and  of 
material  smaller  than  60  mesh.  The  classifier  consists 
essentially  of  a  settling  box  or  tank  in  the  form  of  an 
inclined  trough  open  at  the  upper  end  and  equipped  with 
mechanically-operated  reciprocating  rakes  which  remove 
the  coarser  material  as  fast  as  it  settles  onto  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  the  water  and  finer  solids  overflowing  at  the 
closed  lower  end.  The  tank  is  set  at  a  slope  of  2}  in.  to 
the  foot  for  a  60-mesh  split. 

The  rakes  are  made  up  of  angles  attached  to  the 
bottom  flariges  of  two  channels  placed  on  edge.  The 
construction  of  the  rakes  is  similar  to  that  of  a  ladder, 
and  they  are  carried  by  suitable  hangers  from  bell 
cranks  connected  by  rods  to  levers  which  terminate  in 
rollers.  These  latter  press  against  cams  attached  to 
the  crank  shaft,  which  is  driven  by  belt  through  a 
counter  shaft  and  .spur  gears.  The  rakes  are  lifted 
and  lowered  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  stroke  by  the 
action  of  the  cams.  The  horizontal  motion  is  produced 
by  cranks  and  transmitted  to  the  rakes  by  connecting 
rods.  The  motion  imparted  to  the  rakes  is,  therefore, 
a  forward  stroke  along  the  bottom  of  the  tank  toward 
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TABLE  I.      PER  CENT  ASH  ANALYSES  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES  OF  COAL  IN  SLUSH 


Mud  screen  used  . 
Per  rent  total  aoUda 


Site  and  Aah  An&lyau  of  Solids 
+  20  nicsh,  per  cent 

—  20  +  40  meeb,  per  cent 

—  40  ^-  60  mesh,  per  cent. 

—  60  4-  100  mesli.  per  cent 
— 100  mesh,  per  cent. . . 
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Ash  r..    ■ 
Daily  ir 
Racovery 
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^  in.  round 


•  'inagc.  tori> 
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nt  of  present  nhipnirnts 
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30 

29 
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Ash 
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26  2 

28.7 

29  7       , 
29.8 
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Size 
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25 
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23 
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Ash 
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95 

27 
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the  upper  discharge,  a  lift  of  the  entire  rake  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  a  return  stroke  in  the  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  a  lowering  to  the  initial  position  at  the  end  of 
this  stroke,  thus  completing  the  cycle  of  movement. 

The  classifiers  used  are  duplex,  that  is,  they  consist 
of  two  rakes  operating  in  parallel  in  the  same  tank. 
The  rakes  are  arranged  to  alternate  in  such  manner 
that  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  is  lavgely  counter- 
balanced and  the  power  required  is  only  that  necessary 
to  overcome  friction  and  advance  the  settled  solids.  The 
design  is  such  that  all  bearings  are  well  removed  from 
exposure  to  the  material  treated. 

The  feed  is  delivered  to  a  trough  across  the  tank 
toward  the  lower  end,  where  the  water  forms  a  pool 
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which  extends  only  part  way  up  the  sloping  tank  bot- 
tom. The  granular  solids  settle  through  the  pool  and 
are  advanced  up  the  inclined  bottom  of  the  tank  by  the 
rakes.  After  emerging  from  the  pool  and  while  ascend- 
ing the  sloping  bottom  the  solids  have  an  opportunity 
to  drain  before  being  finally  discharged  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  tank.  In  this  case,  the  material  minus  60 
mesh  overflows  the  closed  end  with  the  water.  The 
classifiers  can  be  adjusted  to  make  a  separation  either 
finer  or  coarser  than  60  mesh. 

This  plant  is  handling  from  3,500  to  4,500  gal.  of 
slush  per  minute  made  through  a  ,',;-in  round  screen 
and  containing  5  per  cent  of  solids  or  a  total  of  360 
tons  of  solids  per  day.  The  ash  content  of  these  solids 
average  from  30  to  32  per  cent.    The  plant  is  designed 


to  recover  the  plus  60  meah  material  with  a  minimum 
of  undersize.  The  product  recovered  averages  between 
150  and  160  dry  tons  per  day  and  carries  about  15  per 
cent  undersize,  and  22  to  26  per  cent  of  ash.  The  prod- 
uct is  delivered  to  the  stock  pile  with  35  to  40  per  cent 
moisture  which  drains  down  in  a  few  hours  to  15  to  18 
per  cent  moisture.  The  loss  of  plus  60  mesh  material 
is  low.  The  plant  is  operated  by  one  man  and  driven 
by  a  10-hp.  motor.  At  present  capacity,  and  allowing 
20  per  cent  fi.xed  charges  of  which  10  per  cent  covers 
amortization  of  plant,  the  first  charges  per  ton  of  prod- 
uct amount  to  7  to  8  cents.  Three  months  of  operation 
have  shown  no  maintenance  expense.  The  plant  will 
handle  nearly  double  the  present  tonnage,  as   it  was 

designed  to  treat  slush  made 
through  a  jj-^-in.  round  screen. 
Where  it  is  desirable  to  ob- 
tain a  product  relatively  low 
in  ash  some  sort  of  wet  con- 
centration device  must  be 
used.  Operating  experience 
in  the  bituminous  fields  and 
tests  run  with  anthracite 
slush  indicate  that  the  con- 
centrating table,  similar  to 
that  used  in  lead,  zinc  and 
copper  concentration,  offers 
the  most  advantages.  Adjust- 
m.ents  of  the  table  allow  a 
wide  range  of  products.  In 
general  the  loss  of  coal  in  the 
refuse  increases  as  the  ash  in 
the  finished  product  is  re- 
duced. Test  runs  with  this 
device  indicate  a  capacity  of 
4  to  6  tons  per  hour  and  a 
coal  product  as  low  as  10  per 
cent  in  ash,  if  desired.  Usu- 
ally 15  to  18  per  cent  ash  is 
satisfactory  and  in  such  case 
the  waste  product  will  analyze 
between  65  and  75  per  cent 
ash,  giving  only  a  small  loss 
of  coal  in  the  process. 

The  concentrating  tables 
are  installed  between  the 
hydroseparator  and  the  classi- 
fiers, the  latter  machine  thus 
treating  only  the  coal  product 
from  the  tables.  Any  pyrite 
contained  in  the  slush  can  be 
recovered  in  the  same  opera- 
tion. Operation  in  the  soft  coal  fields  indicates  that  10 
cents  per  ton  will  cover  tabling  costs. 

The  recovery  of  fine  coal,  plus  60  to  100  mesh,  as  a 
usable  fuel  removes  about  one-half  of  the  solids  which 
would  cause  pollution.  The  recovery  of  the  balance 
in  the  form  of  a  thick  sludge  which  can  be  stored  easily 
is  possible  at  relatively  little  cost  for  equipment  and 
operation.  At  present  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000 
tons  of  such  material  are  discharged  each  year  from 
breakers  and  washeries  in  the  anthracite  region. 

The  equipment  available  for  this  recovery  is  tne 
Dorr  thickener.  Its  arrangement  is  identical  with  the 
Dorr  hydroseparator  already  described.  By  simply  en- 
larging the  area  of  the  tank,  the  settling  velocity  of  the 
slush  is  so  reduced  that  practically  all  of  the  suspended 
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solids  settle  to  the  bottom  and  the  water  overflows  the 
edge  of  the  tank  clear  or  only  slightly  turbid.  Such 
thickeners  in  sizes  up  to  200  ft.  in  diameter  are  in  oper- 
ation in  other  industries.  The  tank  can  be  constructed 
of  wood,  steel  or  concrete  as  proves  most  advantageous. 

In  the  bituminous  fields  this  system  is  now  being  in- 
troduced. Practice  in  this  field  is  referred  to  in  a  paper 
by  J.  R.  Campbell,  presented  at  the  Chicago  Meeting, 
September,  1919,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers ;  also  by  Ernst  Prochaska  in 
his  paper  on  "Preparation  of  Bituminous  Coal,"  VI., 
in  Coal  Age  of  July  3,  1919. 

At  the  washery  referred  to,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
4.000  tons  of  raw  coal  per  16  hours,  two  70  ft.  diameter 
Dorr  thickeners  were  installed  to  take  the  overflow  from 
the  washed-coal  settling  basin,  and  one  50  ft.  thickener 
for  the  overflow  from  the  refuse  settling  basin  of 
wasted  coal. 

Mr.  Campbell  gives  the  following  results  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  two  70  ft.  thickeners: 


Influent 

lOfBuent 

I'nderflow 

Water,  per  cent 

W   0 

99  7 

47  2 

Solids — coal,  per  cent 

2   0 

0  3 

52  8 

Specific  gravity,  per  cent 
Total  per  cent 

1    0052 

1    0008 

1    1580 

100  0 

97  0 

3  0 

Tona  per  hour 

500  0 

485   0 

15  0 

The  underflow  carrying  47.2  per  cent  of  moisture 
is  either  fed  with  the  coarser  washed  coal  to  the  me- 
chanical diyers,  or  delivered  on  top  of  the  washed  and 
dried  coal  going  to  the  coking  plant.  The  latter  prac- 
tice adds  about  3  per  cent  of  moisture  to  the  final 
washed  product. 

Since  Mr.  Campbell's  paper  was  written,  the  instal- 
lation of  a  third  70  ft.  thickener  has  been  completed. 

The  three  coal  thickeners  now  take  a  total  slush  feed 
amounting  to  6,150  gal.  per  minute  containing  275  tons 
of  coal  per  day.  Of  this  there  are  recovered  269  tons 
per  day  or  97.87  per  cent  in  the  form  of  a  sludge  carry- 
ing 48  per  cent  moistue. 

The  overflow  carrying  less  than  0.15  per  cent,  of 
8olids,  together  with  the  overflow  from  the  50  ft.  thick- 
ener, is  returned  to  the  washeiy  circulation.  This  return 
constitutes  98  to  99  per  cent  of  the  water  fed  to  the 
thickeners.  The  net  consumption  of  water  exclusive 
of  evaporation,  plant  leakages,  etc.,  is  thus  reduced  to 
40  to  45  gal.  per  ton  of  coal  washed.  Anthracite  prac- 
tice requires  approximately  480  gal.  of  water  per  ton 
of  finished  coal  when  the  breaker  slush  is  run  to  waste. 

In  the  anthracite  fields  no  such  thickener  plants  are  as 
yet  in  operation,  but  tests  made  at  several  plants  show 
the  following  possibilities: 

Volume  to  be  treute<l.  kuI.  per  minute 

.'^olid  content,  per  cent 

.'^iae  of  thickener — ft.  dia 

Solids  in  overflow,  les^  thaii.  per  cent 

Removal  of  solids,  per  cent 

Kecovery  of  water,  per  cent  dver 

SI. ..I".    -...I    -if-r  minute 

1  '  '  'lay.  torn* 

*  'cr  plant,  coniplelc 

Ij. 'tperatinjt  copta 

.Xnnual  fixed  charncs  at  life  of  15  yr 
Op«TatinK  cost  per  ^nl.  of  water  recovered 

Mine  Water  Treatment 

Of  the  total  of  600.000  gallons  per  minute  of  mine 
water  pumped,  no  data  are  available  as  to  the  quantity 
which  contains  an  excessive  amount  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  acid  sulphates.  Although  the  mining  companies 
appreciate  the  expense  entailed  by  the  use  of  such  water 
in  preparing  coal,  their  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  obtaining  supplies  of  good  wash  water  rather 
than  development  of  methods  to  purify  the  mine  water. 

That  much  mine  water  is  of  a  corrosive  nature  is  well 
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recognized.  It  would  appear  that  more  such  water  is 
produced  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  fields  than  in  the 
Northern  field. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  free  acid  and  most  of 
tha  acid  sulphates  may  be  removed  by  treatment  of  the 
water  with  finely  ground  limestone  or  milk  of  lime. 
The  free  acid  is  precipitated  as  calcium  sulphate,  while 
the  reaction  with  the  acid  sulphates  precipitates  both 
calcium  sulphate  and  iron  and  aluminum  salts. 

The  precipitate  is  bulky  giving  a  dirty  water  and 
one  that  will  produce  rusty-looking  coal  unless  the  solids 
are  removed. 

That  such  treatment  of  mine  water  is  feasible  has 
been  demonstrated  at  one  of  the  large'  coal  mines  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  where  1,250,000  gal.  of  mine  water 
per  24  hr.,  containing  about  30  grains  per  gallon  of 
free  acid  and  60  grains  per  gallon  of  combined  acidity, 
is  being  regularly  treated.  A  70  ft.  diameter  thickener 
serves  to  clarify  the  treated  water,  the  precipitated 
solids  being  continuously  collected  and  removed  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  sludge.  The  clarified  water  contains 
but  a  few  grains  per  gallon  of  acid  sulphates  and  sus- 
pended solids,  and  has  little  eff'ect  upon  piping  or  other 
iron  parts. 

In  the  anthracite  region  some  much  worse  mine 
waters  exist.  One  mine  pumping  station  is  handling 
430,000  gal.  per  day  of  water  carrying  130  grains  per 
gallon  of  free  acid  and  140  grains  per  gallon  of  com- 
bined acidity.  This  water,  of  course,  cannot  be  used 
for  washing  coal,  but  goes  direct  to  the  river. 

Typical  Regional  Situation 

The  following  is  perhaps  more  typical  of  the  situa- 
tion in  this  region  and  this  water  is  used  in  a  breaker. 
This  mine  water  amounts  to  1,300  gal.  per  minute,  and 
the  analysis  shows  29  grains  per  gallon  of  free  acid 
and  39  grains  per  gallon  of  combined  acidity,  a  total 
of  68  grains  per  gallon.  It  is  of  interest  to  see  what 
this  means  as  to  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  per  day. 
In  8  hr.,  624.000  gal.  of  this  water  are  put  through  the 
breaker  which  contains  2,500  lb.  of  100  per  cent  sul- 
phuric acid.  Added  to  this  is  the  corrosive  effect  of  the 
combined  acidity,  which  is  equivalent  to  another  1,000 
lb.  of  100  per  cent  acid.  Eight  tons  of  storage  battery 
acid  (electrolite)  contains  about  3,500  lb.  of  100  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid.  In  other  words,  the  equivalent  of  one 
ton  per  hour  of  battery  acid  is  going  through  the 
breaker. 

This  corrosive  agent  can  dissolve  about  1,400  lb.  of 
iron  per  day.  If  only  5c  per  pound  i.-i  taken  as  the  price 
of  the  iron,  $17,000  worth  can  be  consumed  per  year. 
The  assistant  general  manager  of  the  company  operat- 
ing this  breaker  estimates  that  the  extra  breaker  main- 
tenance cost  due  to  the  acid  water  amounted  to  roughly 
$20,000  annually. 

The  cost  of  plant  to  treat  this  water  will  be  about 
$10,000.  Direct  operating  costs  would  be  about  $4,000 
annually,  of  which  lime  accounts  for  $2,000.  The  total 
cost  per  1,000  gal.,  including  liberal  fixed  charges,  is 
about  3i  cents. 

Breaker  Water  Supply 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  clarification  of  slush  besides 
solving  the  pollution  problem  offers  a  source  of  water 
suitable  for  breaker  use  at  little  expense — from  Ic  to 
2c  per  1,000  gal.  In  many  cases  breaker  water  can  be 
obtained  only  by  pumping  from  considerable  distances 
against  high  heads,  and  sometimes  in  case  of  drought. 
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can  he  obtained  only  by  purchase  from  water  companies 
at  considerably  in  excess  of  2c  per  1,000  pal.  In  such 
cases,  clarification  of  breaker  slush  would  be  justified 
by  the  water-supply  cost  only. 

In  conclusion  a  brief  summary  of  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  these  processes  to  the  entire  hard  coal  region 
will  indicate  the  comparatively  small  investment  re- 
quired for  the  benefits  obtained. 

The  recovery  of  fine  coal  would  produce  upwards  of 
3,000,000  tons  annually  of  hijrh  grade  anthracite  that 
can  be  converted  into  a  fuel  for  either  industrial  or 
domestic  purposes.  The  investment  cost  would  amount 
to  only  about  $3,000,000  for  the  entire  region.  The 
product  certainly  would  be  worth  50c  per  ton  at  the 
mines  and,  at  this  figure,  the  coal  companies  could  make 
15c  a  ton  profit  as  a  minimum. 

If  this  fine  coal  were  briquetted  it  would  add  8  per 
cent  to  the  domestic  anthracite  production.  The  market 
for  briquets  as  a  domestic  fuel  is  Rradually  being  estab- 
lished. Briquets  can  be  sold  at  about  the  prices  of  pea 
coal  and  would  in  this  case  yield  a  net  profit  of  50c 
per  ton.  The  investment  for  briquetting  plants  to  han- 
dle this  3,000,000  tons  of  recoverable  coal  would  be 
about  $10,000,000. 

At  the  present  time  the  investment  in  the  anthracite 
industry  per  ton  of  annual  production  averages  about 
$8.  This  combination  of  fine  coal  recovery  and  briquet- 
ting  shows  less  than  $5  investment  per  ton. 


Industrial  Unrest  and  Its  Cure 

By  Jack  L.  Ball 

WILL  1920  prove  to  be  a  banner  industrial  year,  or 
will  it  be  one  of  sabotage,  strikes  and  discontent? 
Conservative  minds  are  moving  heaven  and  earth,  as  it 
were,  to  discover  a  panacea  for  the  present  industrial 
unrest ;  radical  leaders — spurious  to  the  core — are  busily 
devising  ways  and  means  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
sane  and  logical  ideas  that  are  advanced  for  the  good 
of  all  the  people. 

The  basic  industries  of  the  United  States  are  so 
closely  co-ordinated  that  when  the  production  of  one 
is  lessened  it  ultimately  affects,  through  reaction,  not 
only  the  employers  or  employees  of  that  particular 
industry,  but  the  whole  population  of  the  land. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States  we  are  granted  the 
privilege  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
If  we  are  good  citizens,  we  should  see  that  these  three 
privileges  are  enjoyed  by  our  neighbor  as  well  as  our- 
selves. We  are  fully  agreed  that  every  man  has  the 
right  to  benefit  in  the  fullest  measure  possible  from  his 
labor,  but  no  man  or  group  of  men  should  be  accorded 
the  power  to  exact  a  wage  higher  than  his  or  their 
actual  earning  capacity  warrents.  When  this  occurs  one 
group  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

Money  is  a  necessarj-  and  essential  commercial  me- 
dium. We  can  exchange  it  for  those  commodities  which 
bring  to  us  and  our  families  the  pleasures  that  the  world 
has  to  offer.  Moreover,  it  should  be  a  pleasure  for  a 
man  to  labor  if  he  expects  something  in  return  that  he 
can  utilize  in  a  beneficial  way.  If  our  work  is  a  task 
and  we  cannot  enjoy  it,  we  should  find  a  pleasure  in  the 
beauty  or  usefulness  of  that  which  we  produce  and  in 
the  ultimate  pleasure  that  it  will  bring  to  others. 
It  is  becoming  more  apparent,  however,  that  we  are 
asking  for  a  beautiful  and  bountiful  harvest  without 
the  necessity  of  planting  the  seed;    asking  the   other 


fellow  to  give  his  fullest  measure  so  that  we  may  secure 
something  for  nothing. 

People  have  accjuired  a  kind  of  madness  in  their  at- 
tempt to  buy  all  the  luxuries — not  actual  necessities — 
that  can  be  produced.  The  war  with  its  super-demands 
and  abnormal  wages  is,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for 
this  condition  of  affairs.  With  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties it  was  thought  that  people  would  drift  back  to  their 
former  mental  equilibrium  of  pre-war  days,  but  the 
reverse  is  true.  The  universal  idea  is  to  demand  and 
exact  wages  without  proportionate  production.  John 
Smith  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  Bolshevik  principle  at 
Jamestown  three  hundred  years  ago,  proved  it  false 
because  it  conflicted  with  economic  law. 

Panics  began  in  the  United  States  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  19th  Century  and  have  occurred  with  aston- 
ishing regularity  ever  since.  Soap-box  orators  assert 
that  panics — call  them  hard  times  if  you  wish — are 
caused  by  over-production.  Well-informed  men  maintain 
exactly  the  opposite  and  say  that  prices  are  due  to 
under-production  and  the  resultant  price  inflation.  If 
the  prevailing  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  workers 
continue  in  the  same  channel  as  now,  the  business  and 
industrial  world  will  not  be  stabilized  except  by  a  grad- 
ual upbuilding  after  the  crash  that  is  certain  to  come. 
And  this  panic  that  the  country  is  facing  cannot  be 
blamed  upon  over-production. 

If  the  men  and  wom.en  workers  of  the  United  States 
would  put  forth  their  individual  maximum  efforts  for 
90  days,  the  prices — not  wages — of  the  necessities  of 
life  would  take  a  slump  such  as  legislation  could  not 
effect  in  five  years. 

Employers  and  employees  have  always  misunderstood 
each  other.  Russia  has  proved  to  us  that  capital  and 
labor  depend  directly  upon  each  other.  When  these  two 
powerful  factors  of  our  economic  life  are  bound  to- 
gether by  the  link  of  mutual  understanding,  and  when 
all  men  are  willing  to  perform  an  honest  day's  work 
for  an  honest  day's  wage,  than,  perhaps,  a  universal 
remedy  will  have  been  found  for  our  present  and 
demoralizing  industrial  ills. 

Let  us  put  into  the  discard  the  bitter  feelings  of  both 
the  past  and  present  and  employ  in  their  stead  those 
new  standards  of  benevolence,  which  the  war  has  given 
■us,  so  that  we  may  effectively  combat  the  common  enemy 
of  the  human  race,  industrial  unrest. 


Philadelphia  Retailers  Protest 

Confiscation  is  again  becoming  general,  states  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association  in  a  letter 
to  its  members,  and  not  only  that  but  diversions  are 
being  made  from  retail  merchants  to  manufacturing 
plants.  There  is  of  course  a  great  chance  for  the  play- 
ing of  favorites. 

They  advised  the  retail  coal  trade  to  have  recourse  in 
every  case  to  the  only  remedy  available,  namely  "that 
which  we  advised  the  Director-General  we  were  going  to 
follow.  We  stated  to  him  that  claim  would  be  filed  for 
all  coal  taken,  whether  confiscated  for  railroad  use  or 
diverted  from  retail  consignees,  covering  in  addition  to 
all  general  damages,  all  special  damages,  including  the 
following : 

Loss    of   profits. 

Increased  cost  of  doin?  business. 

Damages  for  loss  of  or  Interference  with  business,  or  by  de- 
laying or  preventing  delivery  of  fuel  to  consumers. 

Causing  breach  of  contract  by  the  retailer  to  supply  fuel. 
Injury  to  reputation  of  business  and  character  of  service,  etc. 
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Waterford  Lake  Power  Plant  of  the 
Dominion  Coal  Co. 


By  Frank  H.  Kneeland 

Editorial  Staff,  Coal  Age 


DURING  the  past  few  years  much  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  application  of  pulverized 
coal  to  power  purposes.  This  fuel  unquestionably 
jwssesses  certain  obvious  advantages  while  as  experience 
has  shown  its  use  also  involves  equally  obvious  disad- 
vantages. Among  the  former  are  usually  claimed  per- 
fect and  smokeless  combus- 
tion, high  efficiency,  and 
great  flexibility.  The  disad- 
vantages include  consider- 
able complication  of  machin- 
ery, the  expense  of  drying 
and  pulverizing  the  fuel, 
and  usually  a  high  upkeep 
charge  entailed  by  the  in- 
tense local  heat  generated. 

Although  it  has  long  been 
known  that  coal  pulverized 
to  a  sufficient  degree  of  fineness  would  burn  while  sus- 
pended in  air,  practical  application  of  this  principle 
has  only  been  made  during  comparatively  recent  times. 
Pulverized  fuel  has  been  successfully  applied  to  cement 
burning  of  several  years  and  to  metallurgy  and  steel 
manufacture  (e.g.  the  open  hearth  furnace)  for  a 
shorter  period.  Its  application  to  steam  generation 
involves  several  problems  not  encountered  in  the  proces- 
ses above  enumerated  and  unless  special  attention  is 
here  given  to  furnace  construction,  difficulties  arise. 

The  secret  of  successfully  burning  powdered  fuel  in 
steam-boiler  furnaces  appears  to  lie  in  providing  suf- 
ficient combustion  space  within  the  furnace  to  insure 
complete  combustion  of  each  coal  particle  before  it 
shall  leave  the  furnace  or  come  in  contact  with  the 
comparatively  cold  boiler  surfaces.  Various  expedients 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  this  result. 


This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  coal-mine 
power  plant  in  America  burning  powdered 
coal  under  Bettington  boilers.  The  fuel  ar- 
rives at  the  plant  as  slack  and  is  ground  when 
and  as  needed.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
these  boilers  is  the  rapidity  with  which  steam 
can  be  raised. 


One  of  the  first  boilers  to  successfully  use  powdei-ed 
coal  was  the  Bettington.  This  boiler  had  its  origin  in 
South  Africa,  and  was  designed  especially  to  burn 
this  fuel. 

Briefly  the  Bettington  boiler  consists  of  an  annular 
mud  drum   connected  by  water  tubes   to   a  compound 

upper    drum.     This    upper 

drum  is  made  up  of  a  cen- 
tral portion  or  drum  proper 
surrounded  by  and  con- 
nected with  an  annular  ring 
into  the  lower  surface  of 
which  the  above  mentioned 
water  tubes  are  expanded. 
The  tubes  are  thus  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a 
skeleton  cylinder  open  at 
the  bottom.  Special  fire 
brick  with  a  U-shaped  cross  section  straddle  the  tubes 
and  extend  from  the  upper  or  steam  drum  to  within  two 
or  three  feet  of  the  lower  or  mud  drum  and  form 
the  furnace  of  the  boiler.  Pulverized  coal  and  air  are 
blown  through  a  water-jacketed  nozzle  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cylindrical  furnace. 
The  burning  fuel  thus  passes  upward  through  the 
centre  of  the  furnace,  turns  outward  and  moves  dovra- 
ward  to  the  lower  end  of  the  fire  brick  baffle  or  fur- 
nace lining.  The  products  of  combustion  here  again 
turn  outward  and  move  upward  between  the  boiler 
tubes  and  through  the  superheater  to  the  breeching 
or  uptake.  The  whole  boiler  is,  of  course,  incased 
with  a  suitable  jacket. 

The  Bettington  boiler  is  by  no  means  a  common 
tjT^e  of  steam  generator  in  America.  While  a  few 
have  been  imported  and  installed  it  is  belijeved  that  only 
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one  coal-mine  plant  West  of  the  Atlantic  generates  cur- 
rent from  steam  raised  in  these  boilers  fired  with 
powdered  coal.  A  description  of  this  plant  will,  there- 
fore, doubtless  be  of  interest. 

The  plant  in  question  is  located  on  the  shore  of 
Carney  Lake  about  8  or  10  miles  from  the  town  of 
Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Dominion  Coal  Co.,  and  is  known  as  the  Waterford 
Lake  Power  Plant.  It  is  not  at  or  in  close  pro.ximity 
to  any  coal  mine  and  fuel  is  shipped  to  it  in  railroad 
cars.  The  lake  furnishes  an  abundant  and  cheap  sup- 
ply of  water,  which  was  probably  the  reason  for  placing 
the  plant  where  it  is.  Current  here  generated  is 
transmitted  to  and  is  consumed  at  various  coal  dev- 
elopments throughout  the  mining  region  of  which  Glace 
Bay   is   rou^'lily   the  centre. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
the  plant  consists  primarily  of  two  buildings  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other.  One  is  a  frame  and  cor- 
rugated iron  structure  and  houses  the  boilers  while  the 
second  is  of  brick  and  contains  the  turbines,  gene- 
rators and  auxiliary  equipment. 

In  the  boiler  house  four  stoker-fired  500  hp.  B  &  W 
boilers  are  installed  on  one  side  of  the  central  alley. 
They  are  equipped  with  economizers  and  superheaters. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  building  stand  four  Bet- 
tington  boilers  each  18  ft.  in  diameter  and  26  ft.  high, 
the  tubes  being  20  ft.  long.  Each  of  these  boilers 
has  a  rated  capacity  of  20,000  lb.  of  steam  per  hour. 
These  boilers  also  are  provided  with  economizers  and 
superheaters  as  well  as  having  air  heaters  in  the  breech- 
ing or  uptake  through  which  the  air  blast  is  dravsm 
and  heated  prior  to  passing  to  the  furnace  nozzle. 
Steam  is  normally  carried  at  180  lb.  gage  pressure 
and  150  deg.  superheat. 

How  Coal  Is  Brought  to  the  Boilers 

Coal  is  brought  to  the  plant  in  railroad  cars  and 
dumped  into  a  hopper.  From  here  it  is  taken  by  a 
bucket  conveyor  and  delivered  into  the  overhead  bunkers 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  building.  Downcomer  pipes 
from  the  bunkers  lead  the  coal  to  the  hoppers  of  the 
Taylor  stokers  serving  the  B  &  W  boilers  and  to  the 
hoppers  of  the  beaters  or  pulverizers  grinding  the 
coal  for  the  Bettingtons. 

Four  pulverizers  are  installed  or  one  for  each  pow- 
dered-coal boiler.  Any  two  of  these  machines  will 
however  run  all  four  of  the  boilers.  These  pulverizers 
are  combination  machines — they  not  only  grind  the 
coal  but  furnish  the  blast  by  which  the  fuel  is  carried 
to  the  so  called  carburetter  and  subsequently  to  the 
boiler  furnace.  In  the  carburetter  the  fine  coal  is 
screened,  the  coarse  particles  being  returned  to  the 
pulverizer  while  those  of  suitable  fineness  are  sent 
to  the  boiler.  Two  of  the  pulverizers  are  driven  by 
35  hp.  550  volt  motors  running  at  1,500  r.p.m.  The 
other  two  pulverizers  are  driven  by  steam  turbines. 

One  stack  is  provided  for  each  two  Bettington  boilers. 
This  is  placed  directly  above  the  economizers  in  the 
rear  of  and  between  the  boilers. 

The  pipes  carrying  fuel  from  the  pulverizers  to  the 
furnaces  are  of  sheet  iron  and  about  12  in.  in  diameter. 
The  orifice  in  the  fuel  nozzle  is  9  in.  in  diameter. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  above  described  the 
boiler  house  contains  two  vertical  Weir  and  one  Terry 
feed  pumps.  Two  American  Blower  Co.  fans,  direct 
connected  to  engines  made  by  the  same  firm,  supply 
draft  to  the  Taylor  stokers. 


In  the  power  plant  or  generator  room  proper  the 
following  machinery  is  installed:  One  Rateau  hori- 
zontal steam  turbine,  direct  connected  to  a  Siemens 
Bros.  2,500  kv.  6,000  volt,  273  amp.  3  phase  25  cycle 
generator.  This  unit  operates  at  1,500  r.p.m.  One 
General  Electric  horizontal  turbine  direct  connected  to 
a  2,000  kw.  6,600  volt,  195  amp.  1,500  r.p.m.  G.  E. 
generator.  These  two  machines  operate  in  synchronism 
with  each  other  and  in  parallel  with  two  other  power 
plants  about  15  miles  distant  also  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Dominion  Coal  Co. 

Abundant  Exciting  Capacity  Furnished 

Two  e.xciter  units,  Siemens  Bros.  45  kw.,  110  volt, 
direct  current,  shunt  field  generators,  are  joined  by 
a  flexible  coupling  and  driven  by  a  Belliss  &  Morcom 
engine  at  525  r.p.m.  Another  exciter  unit  consists 
of  a  Canadian  Westinghouse  75  kw.  125  volt  generator 
driven  at  290  r.p.m.  by  a  direct  connected  12  x  12  in. 
Ideal  engine  made  by  the  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co., 
of  Gault,  Ont. 

An  eight-panel  switchboard  provided  with  all  nec- 
essary switches  and  instruments  is  installed  in  one 
end  of  the  generator  room.  A  30  ton  hand-operated 
crane  spans  the  building  and  may  be  traversed  from 
end  to  end. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
barometric  condensers  are  installed  just  outside  the 
building.  Circulating  water  is  drawn  from  and  re- 
turned to  Carney  Lake.  About  28J  in.  of  vacuum  is 
normally  obtained.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
circulating  water  is  handled  by  a  turbine-driven,  single- 
stage  centrifugal  pump.  Two  engine-driven  centri- 
fugal pumps  are  also  kept  as  standbys.  These  ma- 
chines as  well  as  two  vacuum  pumps  are  installed  in 
the  basement  of  the  power  plant.  All  steam  piping 
leading  to  the  power  units  and  auxiliaries  is  also  car- 
ried in  the  basement.  This  relieves  the  turbine  room 
proper  of  all  piping  and  makes  possible  an  extremely 
neat  appearance. 

As  was  stated  in  the  beginning  one  of  the  chief 
objections  to  a  pulverized  fuel  boiler  is  the  high  up- 
keep charge.  This  has  not  been  entirely  escaped  in 
this  boiler  plant  and  repairs  are  frequently  necessary 
to  the  firebrick  furnace  lining  and  to  the  beaters  or 
pulverizers.  On  the  other  hand  the  Bettington  boilers 
are  efficient  steam  makers  and  e.xtremely  "lively"  in 
starting.  With  cold  water  in  the  boilers  at  the  start 
a  full  head  of  175  lb.  of  steam  has  been  developed  in 
them  in  exactly  25  min.  after  the  fires  were  lighted. 

Overall  Efficiency  of  the  Plant 
An  idea  of  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  plant  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  power  is  delivered  to 
the  bus  bars  of  the  switchboard  for  3  lb.  of  coal  fed 
to  the  boilers  for  each  kilowatt  hour.  The  coal  burned 
is  slack  with  a  heat  content  of  about  13,000  B.t.u.  per 
pound. 

The  plant  above  described  is  under  the  direct  charge 
of  Everett  McPherson,  a  machinist  by  trade,  and  a 
man  of  wide  experience.  V.  McFadden  is  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  thus  having 
general  supervision  over  all  its  mechanical  equipment. 
And  since  this  company  is  probably  the  biggest  coal 
producer  in  Canada  and  operates  many  mines  in  North- 
eastern Nova  Scotia,  many  of  which  include  submarine 
areas,  it  will  readily  be  appreciated  that  the  Waterford 
Lake  Power  Plant  is  only  one  of  several  of  its  gener- 
ating stations. 
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West  Virginia  Accountants 
Organize 

AT  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hotel  Farr,  Huntington, 
^  W.  Va.,  Jan.  30,  1920  a  number  of  accountants 
who  were  present  organized  what  is  now  known  as 
the  West  Virginia  Accountants  Association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1921:  M.  P.  Morris,  president  and 
general  manager;  R.  L.  Baugham,  vice  president;  H.  E. 
Meadows,  secretary;  T.  M.  Bowman,  treasurer;  J.  C. 
Riggs,  director. 

The  object  and  purposes  of  the  association  are: 

1.  To  standardize  the  science  of  accounting,  and  bring 
about  plenarj-  understanding  of  theorJ^  practice,  tech- 
nolog>',  terminology,  books,  forms,  files,  formulas, 
rulings,  spacing,  sizes,  weights,  colors,  binding  and 
references,  incident  to  administration  and  representa- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  corporations,  associations,  indi- 
viduals and  the  public  generally. 

2.  To  co-ordinate  the  actuarial,  statistical  and  eco- 
nomic experiences  of  statesmen,  lawyers,  bankers, 
chemists,  experts,  civil  and  mining  engineers,  account- 
ants and  administration  men  to  the  point  of  common 
understanding  of  commercialism,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  accounting,  the  elements  of  cost  and  com- 
ponent factors  thereof. 

3.  To  classify  by  decimal  system  of  expansion  and 
contraction  the  assets,  liabilities,  earnings  and  expenses 
of  corporations,  associations,  individuals  and  the  public 
generally. 

4.  To  perfect  and  adopt  by  resolution,  uniform 
standards  for  balance  sheets,  financial  statements,  profit 
and  loss  statements,  cost  sheets,  inventories,  tax  ren- 
ditions, and  all  other  forms  necessary  and  incident  to 
authentic  representation  and  common  understanding  of 
comparisons. 

5.  To  acquire,  own  and  operate  all  real  estate,  con- 
struction, equipment,  other  property  and  investments, 
necessary  and  incident  to  the  successful  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  association  and  branches  thereof. 

6.  To  solicit  and  admit  to  membership  corporations, 
partnerships  and  individuals  and  to  charge  and  collect 
fees  and  dues  as  regulated  by  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  association. 

7.  To  examine  and  admit  to  membership,  accountants, 
auditors,  statisticians,  economists,  secretaries,  clerks, 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  pay  roll  clerks, 
store  managers,  purchasing  agents,  civil  and  mining 
engineers,  experts  and  efliciency  men,  foremen,  super- 
intendents, managers,  officials  and  directors,  and  to 
award  certificates  as  to  their  proficiency  and  knowledge 
of  association  methods,  and  to  charge  and  collect  fees 
and  dues  as  regulated  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  association. 

8.  To  practice  the  profession  of  public  accounting 
in  all  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  as 
regulated  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

9.  To  investigate,  examine,  audit,  adjust,  report,  and 
certify  the  legal,  financial  and  statistical  affairs  and  con- 
ditions of  corporations,  a.ssociations,  and  individuals, 
and  to  charge  and  collect  fees  therefor  as  regulated  by 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association. 

10.  To  assemble  the  membership  in  conventions  at 
stated  periods  and  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  association  in 


accordance  with  the  statutes,  made  and  provided  and 
as  regulated  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
association. 

President  Morris  stated  further  that  the  association 
was  not  a  competitive  organization,  the  nature  of  the 
work  being  mainly  a  missionary  service  to  the  indus- 
tries, and  that  the  association  had  an  authorized  capital 
of  $10,000.00,  the  major  part  of  which  has  been  sub- 
scribed in  order  to  become  legally  responsible  and  to 
protect  the  association  against  malignment  and  being 
characterized  as  a  union  of  bookkeepers,  or  an  employ- 
ment agency  by  those  without  the  state,  whose  desire 
it  is  to  capitalize  the  necessities  of  the  industries. 


Urges  Continuance  of  Coal  Exchange 

AT  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Wholesale 
.  Coal  Trade  Association  recently  held  in  this  city 
the  members  voted  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  the 
work  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange.  On  March  1 
when  the  railroads  are  turned  back  to  private  owner- 
ship and  the  Railroad  Administration  is  dissolved,  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  is  also  slated  to  pass  out  of 
existence.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  large  savings  which 
have  accrued  to  those  using  the  pools,  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  above  association  to  put  the  exchange  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Charles  A.  Owen,  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  furnish  data  concerning  the  work  of  the 
exchange,  addressed  the  meeting  and  presented  very 
vital  figures  concerning  past  history  of  the  exchange, 
and  also  of  its  necessarj'  character  to  tidewater 
shippers. 

Mr.  Owen  stated  that  in  nine  months  from  February 
to  October,  1919,  the  exchange  had  effected  a  saving  in 
car  demurrage  of  $731,462,  out  of  a  total  of  $1,263,218, 
figured  on  the  individual  shipper  basis,  or  an  average 
of  approximately  lie.  per  ton.  Mr.  Owen  told  the  mem- 
bers present  that  through  the  pooling  arrangement  a 
daily  average  of  around  6,000  cars  on  hand  was  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  the  harbor  trade,  whereas  if  we 
resorted  to  the  old  method  of  every  shipper  for  his  own 
coal,  double  the  number  would  be  necessary  to  be  kept  on 
hand,  thereby  materially  increasing  demurrage  bills. 

A  vote  was  taken  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  investigate  fur- 
ther and  adopt  a  policy  to  be  outlined  to  members  of 
ihe   trade   at   a   meeting   to   be   held   at   a   later   date. 


Industrial  Safety  Codes  Discussed 

ON  DEC.  8  there  was  held  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  Washington  a  notable  conference  on  indus- 
trial safety  codes,  at  which  there  were  representatives 
of  practically  all  organizations  of  a  national  scope  in- 
terested in  any  of  these  wide  phases  of  industrial 
safety.  The  conference  grew  out  of  an  earlier  one 
held  on  Jan.  15,  1919. 

There  was  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion, the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  there  should 
be  a  large  number  of  industrial  safety  codes — perhaps 
50  or  even  100 — developed  during  the  next  few  years. 


Coal  Age  Index  for  Last  Half  of  1919 

The  index  to  Coal  Age,  Volume  16,  covering  the  last 
half  of  1919  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  addressing  a  request  to  the  subscrip- 
tion department  of  Coal  Age,  New  York  City. 
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PRELIMINARY  returns  on  the  byproduct  coke  in- 
dustry indicate  a  total  production  for  the  year 
1019  just  short  of  25,000.000  net  tons. 
Compared  with  the  record  year.  1918,  this  was  a 
decrease  of  1,000,000  tons  or  4  per  cent.  The  decrease 
was  general  with  the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  last-named  state  the  completion 
of  new  byproduct  ovens  brought  output  to  approximately 
5,750,000  tons,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  1918. 
Ohio  ranked  second  with  5,450,000  tons  and  Indiana, 
third  with  3,560,000. 

The  year  1919  was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
coke  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  For  the  first 
time  the  tonnage  of  byproduct  exceeded  that  of  beehive 
coke.    In  1918,  46.0  per  cent  of  the  total  coke  output  was 


BYPRODUCT  COKE  PRODUCED  IN  1918  AND  1919,  BY  STATES.  WITH 
I\CRE.\SE  OR  DECREASE 
(Net  Tons) 


made  in  byproduct  ovens,  the  percentage  from  beehive 
ovens  being  54.0.  In  1919  these  proportions  were 
reversed,  56  per  cent  coming  from  byproduct  and  only 
44  per  cent  from  beehive  ovens. 

The  rise  of  the  byproduct  coke  industry  from  its  small 
beginning  in  1893  is  shown  below: 


E.-^TIMATEI)  PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE  BY  .STATE.''  I\   1919 
WITH  CO.MI'ARATIVE  (NET  TONS)  FIGURES  FOR  1918 


Pennsylvania  and  Ohio     . 

West  Virginia 

.Vlabama,  Tennessee  and  Georgia 

\'irginia  and  Kentucky 

Colorado.  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico. 
Washington  and  Utah 

United  States  total 


BYPRODUCT  OVENS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  JAN.  I.  1920 


1918 

1919 

Increase  < 

(+)  or 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

Decrease  (— )3 

State 

Ovens 

Produced 

Ovens 

Produced 

Tons    Per  Cent 

Alabama 

847 

2,634,451 

906 

2,255,000  — 

380.000 

—  14 

Colorado 

120 

(a) 

120 

(.1) 

(■1) 

(o) 

Illinois  - . 

626 

2.285,610 

714 

1,705,000  — 

581,000 

—25 

Indiana 

1,026 

3.898,215 

1,216 

3,691,000  — 

207,000 

—  5 

Kentucky 

108 

517,749 

108 

408,000  — 

110,000 

—21 

Maryland . 

180 

474,368 

360 

356,000  — 

118.000 

—25 

Massachusetts 

400 

556,397 

400 

393.000  — 

163.000 

—29 

Michigan . . 

269 

(11) 

389 

(o) 

(1) 

(o) 

Minnesota  - 

220 

784,065 

220 

586.000  — 

198,000 

—25 

Missouri . 

56 

la) 

56 

(a) 

((■) 

(a) 

New  Jersey 

260 

682,148 

315 

789,000   4- 

107,000 

+  16 

New  York 

615 

1,069,587 

591 

751,000  — 

319,000 

—30 

Ohio.. 

1.658 

5,226,334 

1,608 

5,445,000  - 

219.000 

+   4 

Pennsylvania 

2.368 

4,586.981 

2,846 

5,747,000   + 

1.160,000 

+  25 

Rhode  Island 

40 

(n) 

1,1) 

(a) 

Tennessee . 

24 

124,469 

24 

105.000  — 

20,000 

—16 

Washington  .. 

20 

30,129 

20 

28,000  — 

2.000 

—  7 

West  Virginia. 

214 

603.393 

214 

393,000  — 

210.000 

—35 

Wisconsin ... 

268 

(a) 

232 

(.11 

(1) 

(a) 

Combined  8tates(a) 

9.279 

2,523,684 
25.997,580 

10,379 

2.519,000  — 

5,000 
827,000 

—  0.2 

Total 

25,171,000  — 

—  3 

(a)  Includes   Colorado,    Michigan,    Missouri.    Rhode    Island   and    Wisconsin, 
combined  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  companies. 


BYPRODUCT  OVENS  IX  EXISTENCE  AT  BEGIXNIXG  AXD  EXD  OF 
1919,  AXD  BUILDING  JAX.  I,  1920,  BY  TYPE 


In  Existence 

In  Existence 

Building 

Type 

Jan.  1.  1919 

Jan.  1.  1920 

Jan.  1.    1920 

Koppers .    . 

4.829 

5.659 

497 

Semet-Solvav 

2.035 

2.275 

180 

United-Otto 

1.840 

1.754 

36 

Rothberg 

281 

257 

Wilputte 

78 

206 

Cambria-Belgiu  n  1 

90 

90 

60 

Gas  machinery 

60 

bO 

Klonne 

42 

42 

Roberts 

24 

24 

80 

Piron . 

12 

ToUl. 


9.279 


10.379 
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ESTIMATED  MONTHLY'  PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHI\"E  COKE  AND    OF 
PIG  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1919 


Month 
1918.  monthly  average 


January 

February 

March 

April. 

Nfay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Beehive  Coke 

Pig  Iron  (a) 

( Net  Tons) 

(Gross  Tons) 

2.540,000 

3,586.000 

2,384.000 

3,306.000 

1.787,000 

2.948,000 

2,091.000 

3,088.000 

1.343.000 

2.474.000 

1,103,000 

2.108.000 

1.148,000 

2.114,000 

1,482.000 

2.424,000 

1,699.000 

2,742,000 

1,755,000 

2,481,000 

1,521,000 

1,864.000 

1,647.000 

2.407.000 

1,690,000 

2,630.000 

19.650,000 

30.586,000 

Total 

(a)  Figures  for  1918  quoted  from  American  Iron  Steel  Institute,  for  1919,  from 
Iron  Trade  Rerietc. 


1918 
(Final) 
22.276,000 
2,717,000 
2.042,000 
1.535,000 
1,401,000 
510,000 

1919 

(Kstimatef.- 

14,861.000 

1,061,000 

1.695,000 

1,201,000 

558,000 

274,000 

30.481.000 

19.650,000 

Company  Location  of  Plant 

Birmingham  Coke  &  By- 
products Co Birmingham.  Ala, 

Sloes  &  Sheffield  Steel  and  iron 

Co.  - .   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Tenn.  Coal.  Iron  &  R.R.  Co.    .   Fair6eld.  Ala.      . 
St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  Granite  City,  III . 

Donner-Union  Coke  Corp South  Buff^o. 

X.  Y 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  .  .    Lackawanna. 

X.  Y 

Cambria  Steel  Co . .    Johnstown,  Pa. 

Jones  and  I.aughlin  Steel  Co.   .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  .  Midland,  Pa. 

Domestic  Coke  Corporation. .  .  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Steel  and  Tube  Co.  of  America.  Mayville,  Wis     . 


Total. 


Xo.  of  Type  of  Probable  DaU 
Ovens    Ovena      of  Operation 


50  Koppers 

Mar.     1 

1.  1920 

120  Pemet- 

:?olvay 

Feb. 

1,  1920 

77  Koppers 

Feb. 

1.  1920 

80  Roberts 

June 

1,  1920 

150  Koppera 

June 

1,  1920 

60  Semet- 

Solvay 

July 

1,  1920 

60  Cambria- 

Belgium 

June, 

1920 

60  Koppers 

April 

1,  1920 

100  Koppers 

June, 

1920 

60  Koppers 

May 

1,  1920 

36  United- 

Otto 

Jan. 

1.1920 
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PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  AND  B^TRODUCT  COKE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  1893-1919 


Year 

Byproduct 

Tons  Produced- 

Beehive 

Total  Coke 

Per  Cent  of  Total 
B>-product      Beehive 

1893 

13,000 

9,465.000 

9.478.000 

0.1 

99  9 

1900 

1.076,000 

19,457.000 

20,533,000 

5  2 

94  8 

1905 

3,462,000 

28,769.000 

21,231,000 

10  7 

89  3 

1910 

7.139,000 

34,570.000 

41.709,000 

17   1 

82  9 

1913 

12,715,000 

33.585.000 

46.300,000 

27  5 

72  5 

1914 

11,220,000 

23,336,000 

34.556,000 

32  5 

67.5 

1915 

14.073,000 

27,508,000 

41.581.000 

33  8 

66  2 

1916 

19,069,000 

35,464,000 

55,533,000 

35  0 

65  0 

1917 

22,439,000 

33,168,000 

55,607,000 

40  4 

59  6 

1918 

25,997,000 

30.481.000 

56,478,000 

46  0 

54  0 

1919a 

25,000,000 

19,650,000 

44,650,000 

56  0 

44  0 

(a)  Ef 

itimated.  subject  to  revision. 

NEW  BYTRODUCT  OVENS  COMPLETED  AND  PUT  IN  BLAST  IN  1919 


Company 
New  plants: 
International  Harvester  Co. 
Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  .\merica. 


No.  of   T>T>e  of     Date  Blown 
Location  of  Plant    Ovens    Ovens  in 


South  Chicago.  HI. 
Indiana   Harbor. 
Ind 


Ford  Motor  Co Detroit,  Mich. . . 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rainey-WoodCokeCo Swedeland,  Pa 

Providence  Gas  Co  .  Providence,  R.  I. 

Additions  to  existing  plants : 

Tenn.  Coal,  Iron  &.  R.R.  Co  Fairfield.  .\la. 

CitizensGasCo Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indiana C^okeandGasCo Terra  Haute.  Ind. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp Sparrows    Point, 

Md 

Seaboard  By-product  Coke  Co.  Kearny.  N.  J.    .  . 

Carnegie  Steel  Co Clairton.  Pa 

Total 


88  Wilputte  .Nov.  13,  1919 

120  Semet- 

Solvay  .\ug.  28,  1919 
120  Semet- 

Solvay  Oct.  14-Dec  6 

240  Koppers  June  18.  1919 

110  Koppers  Aug.  26,  1919 

40  Koppers  Jan.  28.  1919 

77  Koppers  Dec.  17.  1919 

40  Wilputte  Jan.  31,1919 

30  Koppers  Jan.  1,  1919 

180  Koppers.  Jan.  1,  1919 

55  Koppers  Jan.  21.  1919 

128  Koppers  June  3-July   1 
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To  Present  Public's  Viewpoint 

The  Coal  Commission  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to 
investigate  the  bituminous  industry  on  Feb.  11  fixed 
Tuesday,  Feb.  17,  as  the  day  to  begin  hearings  of  the  pub- 
lic's side  in  the  inquiry,  when  representatives  of  public- 
utility  corporations,  individual  consumers,  manufacturers 
and  consumers  were  to  appear,  this  phase  of  the  inquiry  to 
run  on  for  at  least  a  week. 

It  is  stated  that  the  commission  has  received  a  number 
of  protests  from  representatives  of  the  consumers  urging 
that  it  take  no  action  that  would  increase  the  price  of  coal 
in  the  market.  These  protests  have  carried  with  theni 
strongly-worded  requests  to  be  heard,  after  the  respective 
cases  of  the  miners  and  operators  were  in. 


Committee  on  Price  Investigation 
Established  by  Coal  Commission 

Chairman  Robinson  of  the  Coal  Commission  announced 
the  personnel  of  a  sub-committee  of  five  which  will 
consider  the  effect  of  the  recent  14  per  cent  wage  advance 
upon  operators'  profits.  The  sub-committee  will  consider 
the  protest  of  the  operators,  voiced  before  the  commission, 
that,  under  the  fixed  price  for  coal  of  $2.35  a  ton,  at  the 
mine,  together  with  the  wage  advance,  their  profits  have 
disappeared,  while  many  mine  operators  actually  face  pos- 
sible bankruptcy. 

Commissioner  Robinson,  touching  upon  the  fixing  of 
prices,  before  the  Coal  Commission  has  emphasized  the  point 
that  the  commission  had  no  authority  to  fix  any  prices, 
and  that  it  did  not  expect  to  ask  for  such  authority  from 
the  President,  even  in  the  event  that  it  considered  a  i"ead- 
justment  of  prices  necessary,  until  the  commission  had 
agreed  upon  its  final  award. 

In  announcing  that  the  commission  would  look  into  the 
matters  of  coal  prices,  he  said: 

"There  have  been  references  and  statements  made  by 
both  operators  and  miners  bearing  on  the  subject  of  past 
and  present  profits  of  operators,"  said  Mr.  Robinson.  "The 
commission  desires  to  say  that  it  will  treat  the  question  of 
profits  as  one  of  the  factors,  and  that  in  making  its  award, 
including  the  fixing  of  prices,  if  it  shall  fix  prices,  it  intends 
to  use  available  evidence  on  profits  both  as  it  relates  to 
wage  scale  and  to  prices,  if  the  latter  are  to  be  fixed. 

Commission  Without  Power  To  Fix  Prices 

"The  commission  desires  to  say  further  that  it  has  no 
authority  to  fix  prices,  that  it  does  not  expect  to  ask  for 
authority  until  it  has  unanimously  agreed  on  its  final  award, 
including  the  fi.xing  of  prices,  if  it  concludes  that  there 
is  a  need  for  price  fixing.  In  making  the  award  the  infor- 
mation furnished  to  the  committee  will  be  used,  together 
with  other  information  bearing  on  the  subject. 

"It  is  the  belief  of  the  commission  that  this  method  will 
enable  the  determination  of  cases  brought  before  it  more 
quickly  than  as  if  it  now  had  the  authority  to  fix  prices, 
and  should  take  tip  cases  separately  with  the  idea  of  ad- 
justing the  particular  situation. 

"It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  President  expected  that  the 
14  per  cent  increase  would  be  applied  by  the  operators  and 
miners  in  a  manner  to  stabilize  the  industry,  pending  the 
snrvey  and  final  award  of  this  commission.  In  making  this 
award  the  commission  will  consider  and  determine  the  ap- 
plication of  the  14  per  cent  average  wage  increase." 


The  sub-committee  is  as  follows:  John  P.  Cameron, 
chairman,  a  Pittsburgh  mine  operator,  regional  distributor 
for  central  Pennsylvania  under  the  Fuel  Administration 
during  the  war;  C.  E.  Lesher,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  statis- 
tical expert  for  the  Geological  Survey;  Percy  Tetlow,  of 
Salem,  Ohio,  statistical  expert  for  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  a  secretary  of  the  Bituminous-Coal  Com- 
mission; D.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Western  repre- 
sentative of  the  Council  of  National  Defence,  and  Paul 
White,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  son  of  John  P.  White,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  the  representative  of  the  miners  on  the  Bitu- 
minous-Coal Commission. 

The  sub-committee  will  sit  in  Washington,  devoting  itself 
entirely  to  the  question  of  fixed  prices,  and  their  efl^'ect  on 
operators'  profits,  in  I'elation  to  the  wage  advance.  Chair- 
man Robinson,  in  announcing  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee, reiterated  his  statement  of  Monday  that  the 
commission  has  no  authority  to  fix  coal  prices  and  will  not 
determine  whether  to  ask  the  President  for  authority  to  do 
so  until  after  it  has  "unanimously  agreed  in  its  final  award." 
Mr.  Robinson  added:  "In  making  the  award  the  information 
furnished  to  the  sub-committee  will  be  used,  with  other 
information  on  the  subject." 

The  operators  have  contended  before  the  commission  that 
no  wage  advance  to  the  miner  is  needed  and  that  even  the 
14  per  cent  advance  was  not  necessary  to  enable  the  miner 
to  met  the  advanced  cost  of  living. 

As  regards  coal  shortage,  Mr.  Robin.son  recently  said:  "The 
commission  also  desires  to  say  that  both  the  operators  and 
miners  have  referred  to  a  car  shortage,  and  car  irregularity, 
but  the  reference  has  been  general.  The  commission  desires 
to  give  to  both  operators  and  minei\s,  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting reasons,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  established, 
for  this  shortage  and  irregularity." 

The  various  sections  outside  the  central  Competitive 
region  are  presenting  their  individual  cases  before  the 
commission.  In  particular  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
region  is  anxious  for  the  complete  elimination  of  car 
pushing,  urging  that  mine  cars  are  increasing  in  size  and 
that  the  placing  of  them  at  the  face  or  on  the  parting  is 
work  appropriate  to  mule  or  locomotive. 


Check-Off  Restored  in  New  River  Field 

The  check-off  has  been  restored  in  the  New  River  field. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  between  the  operators 
and  the  miners  of  that  region  ever  since  the  contract  of 
Sept.  1  was  abrogated  automatically  on  Nov.  1  by  a  strike 
of  the  miners  of  the  New  River  field,  in  violation  of  their 
contract.  Decision  to  restore  the  check-off  was  reached 
at  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  New  River  Operators' 
Association  held  in  Charleston  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  4.  The 
meeting  of  the  operators'  association  preceded  a  joint  meet- 
ing between  representatives  of  the  New  River  Operators' 
Association  and  the  representatives  of  the  miners  of  Dis- 
trict 29  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

As  soon  as  a  decision  had  been  reached  at  the  operators' 
meeting,  representatives  of  the  miners  were  called  in  and 
a  joint  meeting  was  held,  and  the  decisions  reached  will 
doubtless  end  the  10-day  strike  that  has  prevailed  at  a 
number  of  plants  in  the  New  River  field.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  operators  followed  a  long  interchange  of 
communications  with  the  authorities  at  Washington.  The 
chiefs  at  the  capitol  have  insisted  that  the  "status  quo"  of 
Oct.  31   must  be  restored  despite  the  fact  that  the  miners 
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broke  their  newly  signed  contract  without  any  occasion  on 
Nov.  1. 

It  is  considered  likely,  although  no  definite  statement  has 
been  made  to  that  effect  that  tlie  restoration  of  the  check-off 
was  directed  from  Washington.  On  the  other  hand  there 
were  several  of  the  larger  companies  in  the  New  River 
field  who  had  continued  the  check-off  system  and  there  were 
still  others  who  were  insisting  that  the  check-off  be  restored, 
as  by  doing  so,  production  would  be  no  longer  hampered. 
As  a  result  of  tlio  meeting  of  Feb.  4  the  contract  of  Sept. 
1,  although  broken  by  the  miners  when  they  went  on  strike, 
has  been  restored  as  of  Feb.  1,  the  deduction  for  union 
dues,  etc.,  commencing  on  that  date.  The  three  principal 
items  in  the  agreement  are  as  follows : 

"1.  No  fines  are  to  bo  imposed,  no  initiation  fees  col- 
lected and  no  penalties  of  any  character  imposed,  nor  is 
any  form  of  discrimination  to  be  shown  against  any  em- 
ployee of  any  operating  coal  company  in  the  New  River 
field  that  is  a  member  of  the  New  River  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  on  account  of  such  employee  continuing  to 
work,  or  resuming  work  at  any  time  after  the  strike  was 
declared  on  Nov.  1,  1919.  All  employees  are  to  be  rein- 
stated to  their  former  employment  as  nearly  as  possible. 

"2.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  operating  com- 
panies, members  of  the  New  River  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, will  not  collect  any  dues,  assessments,  initiation  fees 
or  fines,  for  the  period  previous  to  Feb.  1,  1920. 

"3.  The  employees  at  any  of  the  mines  of  the  members 
of  the  New  River  Coal  Operators'  Association  are  to  re- 
sume work  immediately  and  are  to  be  notified  to  do  so  not 
later  than  Feb.  5." 

While  the  miners  who  had  been  on  strike  were  prepared 
to  return  to  work  on  the  date  fixed  in  the  agreement,  they 
were  unable  to  do  so  in  many  eases  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  cars  were  available  until  the  very  end  of  the  week  or 
until  about  Feb.  7.  so  that  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
did  not  accomplish  immediately  just  what  had  been 
hoped  for. 

Since  the  first  pay  day  in  November  no  check-off  has 
been  in  effect  in  the  New  River  field  except  at  the  opera- 
tions of  two  large  companies.  The  Charleston  agreement 
of  Feb.  4  establishes  it  everywhere  except  in  the  mines  of 
the  group  of  operators  in  the  Glen  Jean  section,  who  rep- 
resent about  10  per  cent  of  the  field.  They  have  always 
resisted  the   check-off  and   the  closed   shop. 


* 


Not  Safe  to  Shoot  at  Workingmen 

After  a  sex;ond  trial,  Tony  Stafford,  an  unnaturalized 
Italian,  a  resident  of  this  country  for  fifteen  years  and  an 
organizer  for  District  29,  United  Mine  Workers,  was  found 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  commit  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
by  a  jury  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Raleigh  County  on  Jan. 
28.  Stafford  was  charged  with  being  the  instigator  of  an 
attempt  to  kill  a  number  of  mine  workers  at  the  plant  of 
the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.  at  Glen  White,  W.  Va.,  on  Nov. 
16,  1917.  Stafford  was  indicted  as  one  of  the  principals 
and  w-as  tried  at  the  October,  1919,  term  of  court,  when  the 
jury  was  unable  to  reach  a  verdict.  The  situation  was  very 
tense  at  that  time,  the  miners  having  made  numerous 
threats  that  the  defendants  would  never  be  brought  to  trial. 

At  the  second  trial  the  chain  of  evidence  was  more  com- 
plete and  the  jury  lost  no  time  in  reaching  a  verdict. 
Briefly  it  was  alleged  that  Stafford  had  advocated  the  use 
of  force  to  win  a  strike  of  miners  even  though  the  Gov- 
ernment was  then  at  war,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  general 
plan  of  violence  Stafford  organized  a  party  who,  stationing 
themselves  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the  Glen  White  tipple 
proceeded  to  riddle  the  tipple  with  bullets  endangering  the 
lives  of  men  who  had  just  come  up  on  a  cage  at  4  p.m. 

Stafford  was  implicated  in  the  trouble  on  Cabin  Creek  in 
1912-191.3  and  was  sentenced  at  that  time  to  serve  a  term 
in  the  penitentiary,  but  was  pardoned  by  Governor  Hat- 
field. Stafford  has  frequently  boasted  that  the  law  could 
not  touch  him.  Others  awaiting  trial  as  accomplices  of 
Stafford  are  Lawrence  ("Peggy")  Dwyer,  international 
board  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  District  29, 
and  Obe  Clendenin,  an  organizer. 


(lolora<lo,  Wyoniinj;.  Montana  and  Washing- 
ton Present  Striking  E\idenee 

On  Feb.  9  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  took  up  an 
inquiry  into  the  bituminous  mountain  districts  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana  and  Washington.  Striking  evidence 
showing  the  wage  earnings  of  miners  in  those  districts 
was  offered  by  Mr.  White,  representing  the  operators  of 
Montana.  Mr.  White  put  in  figures  taken  from  the  mine 
records,  showing  that  contract  miners  earn  from  $7  to  $10 
a  day,  and  that  day  labor  is  paid  $5.04  to  $0.95  a  day. 
The  day  wage  rate  has  increased  in  Montana  since  1915 
from  70  to  90  per  cent. 

"During  the  year  1919  practically  every  commercial 
operator  in  the  state,"  Mr.  White  said,  "has  operated  at  a 
loss,  even  though  selling  prices  have  advanced  from  30  to 
55c.  a  ton  for  lump  coal."  He  urged  that  some  way  be 
found  to  make  the  miners  responsible  for  their  contracts 
with  the  operators.  Strikes  in  violation  of  contract,  he  said, 
have  worked  a  tremendous  hardship  to  the  industry. 


Will  Try  to  Unionize  Pocahontas 

During  the  visit  of  President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  in 
the  Pocahontas  region  he  indicated  that  a  corps  of  organizers 
would  be  sent  into  the  Pocahontas  field  just  as  soon  as  a 
plan  of  campaign  was  completed.  He  therefore  devoted 
part  of  his  time  while  in  Bluefield  in  trying  to  find  quar- 
ters for  such  organizers  and  other  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  staff  who  might  be  detailed  to  such  work. 
He  also  sought  to  establish  financial  connections  at  a  Blue- 
field  bank,  but  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  an  account 
were  not  completed  during  Lewis'  stay  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  question  of  accepting  a  deposit  had  to  be  submitted 
to  the  directors  of  the  bank. 

Sentiment  not  only  among  the  coal  operators  of  Bluefield 
and  other  sections  but  among  business  men  in  general  is 
decidedly  against  the  organization  of  the  Pocahontas  or 
any  other  region  now  unorganized,  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  decided  views  were  expressed  by  citizens  of 
Bluefield,  the  Bluefield  chamber  of  commerce  adopting  a 
resolution  against  the  proposed  organization  of  the  miners. 
On  the  other  hand,  organized  crafts  and  brotherhoods  in 
and  around  Bluefield  are  favorable  to  the  proposed  union- 
ization of  the  southern  coal  fields. 

Much  doubt  is  expressed  in  coal  circles  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  bring  their  campaign  for 
the  organization  of  the  Pocahontas  and  other  regions  to  a 
successful  outcome.  Announcement  has  been  made  from 
time  to  time  by  district  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  in 
West  Virginia  that  they  expected  to  make  an  attempt  to 
organize  the  miners  of  the  Pocahontas  field.  Operators, 
therefore,  were  not  unprepared  for  the  present  move  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization  and  if  the  southern 
fields  are  unionized  it  will  not  be  without  a  struggle,  as 
the  operators  of  the  sections  which  would  be  affected  have 
made  plain  since  the  advent  of  Lewis  and  his  associates. 


Strikes  in  the  Indiana  Field 

Twenty-one  strikes  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  the 
Terre  Haute  field  during  the  month  of  January,  causing  a 
loss  of  28  days  of  mining  time,  were  reported  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  .Asso- 
ciation at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Practically  one-fourth  of 
the  mines  in  the  field,  numbering  85,  have  been  on  strike 
and  the  loss  in  production  amounted  to  28.108  tons. 


Want  Maintenance  W  ork  Divided 

Instead  of  striking  for  shorter  hours  and  less  work, 
miners  employed  at  what  is  known  as  the  Webb  mine  at 
Shadyside  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  went  on  strike  during 
the  last  week  of  January  for  more  work,  asserting  that 
they  were  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  maintenance  work 
given  other  day  men  when  the  mine  was  idle. 
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Making  Trusts  by  Enactment 

THE  PLAN  to  consolidate  the  railroads  is  but  a 
scheme  to  make  them  forcibly  into  trusts.  When 
each  region  becomes  an  organic  whole  there  will  be  no 
other  plan  open  to  the  public  than  to  prevent  the  trusts 
by  Government  ownership  or  control,  from  oppressing 
the  public,  for  at  all  times,  if  the  oppression  is  not 
actual,  the  potentiality  of  it  will  be  a  nightmare 
(imaginaiy  possibly,  but  nevertheless  a  nightmare)  to 
the  politician. 

A  certain  tyrant  once  said:  "Oh  that  the  people  had 
but  one  head  "that  I  might  lop  it  off."  Congress  seems 
to  pray  for  monocephalous  railroad  systems  that  it 
may  use  them  in  the  same  manner. 


A  League  of  Essential  Industries 

WHAT  IS  here  said  is  really  not  about  essential 
industries  at  all,  but  about  industries  that  the 
people  regard  as  so  essential  that  they  wish  to  curb 
and  control  them.  Some  are  not  so  really  essential, 
as  sugar  for  instance,  and  all  are  essential  only  in 
part,  because  in  many  ca.ses  they  only  minister  to 
inessentials. 

Then,  again,  the  automotive  industries  say  they  are 
essential,  but  if  you  test  the  persons  engaged  in  them 
by  saying  they  are  so  essential  that  profits  and  wages 
must  be  curbed  they  declare  with  vehemence  that  they 
are  essential  but  do  not  have  that  elemert  of  essen- 
tiality which  makes  them  fit  subjects  for  price  control. 

But  all  those  who  are  attacked,  which  must  eat  soured 
corn  to  please  their  masters,  the  luxury  industries, 
should  be  one  in  demanding  justice.  Not  from  the  coal 
men  should  come  a  call  for  unfair  freight  rates,  not  from 
railroad  men  should  come  a  cry  for  unfair  coal  prices, 
not  from  the  street-car  and  power  companies  should  be 
heard  a  shout  for  mine  control,  not  from  the  packers 
should  there  be  complaints  against  the  transportation 
industry.  All  the  essential  industries  should  be  one  in  a 
cry  for  justice  and  fair  dealing.  The  public  needs  re- 
quire that  the  essentials  stand  together  for  their  rights. 
Otherwise  they  will  perish  and  the  public  will  suffer. 

A  host  of  distributors,  middlemen  and  caterers  to 
public  foibles,  a  crowd  of  people  who  have  money  for 
folly  and  none  for  u.^^eful  things,  surround  the  public 
utilities  with  their  selfish  clamor.  Let  us  rally  together 
round  a  standard  of  fair  play  and  honest  purposes.  The 
owner  of  the  Dearborn  Independent,  who  in  a  few  years 
has  made  his  tens  of  millions  in  making  automobiles, 
is  leading  the  hosts  against  those  who  are  making 
scarcely  a  profit  and  often  a  loss. 

The  multi-millionaires  of  nondescript  industries  are 
clamoring  for  subservient  utilities  that  will  serve  as 
men  with  the  hoe.  We  want  no  trust  but  merely  a 
truce.  Let  every  useful  industry,  assailed  by  the 
children  of  fashion  and  ease,  leave  every  other  useful 


industry  alone  and  unhampered  so  long  as  its  course  is 
fair  and  honorable.  Let  us  forget  the  past  or  remember 
it  only  in  proper  proportion.  Have  not  the  industries 
that  make  trade-marked  proprietary  articles  also 
watered  their  stock  and  profiteered?  Are  they  not 
doing  it  yet?  Why  hunt  up  the  past  of  the  essential 
industries  and  be  stoneblind  to  the  present  of  the  non- 
essential? 


Where  Bolshevism  Failed 

NO  ONE  knows  just  exactly  what  Bolshevism  is. 
Some  would  define  it  as  the  ownership  by  the 
worker  of  the  tools  of  his  employment  and  the  re- 
ceipt by  him  of  the  entire  outcome  of  his  labor.  Neither 
of  these  provisions  will  work  in  practice,  but  they  have 
at  least,  a  goodly  outward  appearance. 

Whatever  Bolshevism  may  be  in  theory,  in  practice 
it  is  confiscation  pure  and  simple.  The  Bolshevist  takes 
what  another  man  has  labored  to  produce.  If  the 
Bolshevist  does  not  destroy  it,  he  uses  it  for  his  own 
convenence.  What  is  the  outcome?  No  one  wants  to 
produce,  for  it  will  be  taken  from  him  when  he  has 
produced  it,  and  if  he  needs  anything  for  which  he  has 
not  labored  there  is  always  the  way  of  loot  to  get  what 
he  covets.  Consequently  the  well-disposed  person  pro- 
duces little  and  hides  what  little  he  creates,  and  the  ill- 
disposed  person  relies,  at  least  for  a  while,  on  getting 
by  force  what  he  believes  the  better-disposed  person  will 
produce.  Soon  no  one  is  producing,  and  then,  at  last, 
everyone  becomes  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  toil 
and  the  ill-disposed  realize  that  loot  as  a  law  of  being 
has    its   disadvantages. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Russia  to  the  United  States, 
but  still  there  are  people  who  need  to  learn  that  the 
errors  of  Bolshevism  are  prevalent  here  and  ensconced 
in  high  places.  Railroads  in  the  anthracite  region  have 
built  and  put  in  service  many  coal  cars  that  their  mines 
may  work  steadily.  The  Railroad  Fuel  Administration 
finding  cars  in  demand  in  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 
territory  takes  cars  from  the  anthracite  fields  and  puts 
them  to  hauling  coal  in  West  Virginia.  Does  that 
encourage  car  buying  either  in  the  anthracite  region 
or  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio?  The  first  will  not  buy 
what  it  is  not  allowed  to  use,  and  the  second  will  not 
purchase  cars  when  they  can  be  taken  from  some  other 
more  foresighted  company. 

Similarly,  when  industrial  companies  were  allowed 
increased  car  allotments  by  reason  of  their  ownership 
of  freight  cars,  they  bought  them  freely  and  helped 
to  equip  the  railroads.  Afterwards,  when  they  were 
forbidden  that  advantage  they  bought  no  more,  and  the 
supply  of  cars  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  The 
use  of  the  cars  was  practically  diverted  from  their 
owners  and  granted  to  others  who  had  no  share  in 
the  ownership. 

In  like  manner  the  repeated  grant  of  the  right  to 
seize  coal  in  transit  to  the  Railroad  Administration  did 
not  encourage  it  to  buy  and  store  coal  in  the  summer.  It 
felt  that  it  would  not  be  so  well  assured  of  its  supply 
by  storing  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  permitted  to  com- 
mandeer  it   at   pleasure. 

Eventually  commandeering  of  product  and  controlling 
of  industry  must  cease.  It  is  a  "babying"  of  the  weak- 
lings of  industry  and  a  di.sheartening  of  the  strong  and 
self  reliant.  It  gives  to  the  infrugal  the  product  of 
the  frugal;  it  hands  to  the  careless  the  savings  of  the 
prudent;   it    makes  judgment  and   energy   unprofitable 
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and  madness  and  laziness  no  disadvantage.  He  who 
risks  borrowed  money  on  improvement  finds  his  com- 
petitor is  given  the  use  of  his  investment,  and  he  is 
indeed  fortunate  if  the  risk  he  has  taken  does  not 
bankrupt  him  when  the  appropriate  usufruct  is  de- 
nied him. 


Our  New  Slogan  "Do  Without" 

OF  ALL  the  sad  reminiscences  of  the  European  war 
one  of  the  most  persistent  is  the  slogan  "Uo  With- 
out."   No  doubt  it  is  the  part 

of  patriotism  to  accept  with 
resignation  all  the  necessary 
burdens  of  war  shortages, 
but  now  peace  is  declared 
they  seem  to  be  more  num- 
erous than  ever,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  the 
trouble  is  in  the  remedies  by 
which  w'e  are  continually 
trying  to  meet  them. 

We  consistently  endaavor 
to  cure  symptoms  rather 
than  diseases.  The  cures  do 
well  for  a  while,  but  the  root 
of  the  evil  is  not  reached.  A 
palliative  is  not  a  cure.  In 
the  winter  of  1917-1918  we 
were  ordered  to  do  without 
work  during  the  celebrated 
workless  days  in  order  that 
coal  might  be  moved  on  th 
railroads  and  the  ships  in  t 
harbor  might  be  coaled,  and 
we  did  as  we  were  ordered, 
even  those  of  us  who  had 
stocks  of  every  kind  of  ma- 
terial, including  coal,  on  hand 
or  were  using  water  power 
or  electricity  generated  by 
the  energy  of  water  or  were 
using  coal  that  did  not  pass 
over  the  railroad  tracks  and 
materials  that  had  already 
passed  with  much  difficulty 
through  the  railroad  muddle. 

It  was  said  that  by  doing 
without  work  we  "mortified 
our  souls"  and  learned  as  in 
no  other  way  what  the  war 
meant.  In  this  manner  the 
Administration  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  war  excused  itself 
for  an  immense  waste  of  hu- 
man energy  in  the  districts 
supplied  by  hydroelectric 
power,    in    industrial    works 

that    had    been    forehanded     > 

enough  to  provide  themselves 

with  fuel  and  in  establi.shments  so  near  the  mines  that 
shipment  by  motor  tinick  or  horse  wagon  was  practiced 
or  was  possible. 

It  was  said  that  Dr.  Garfield  knew  that  he  was  fol- 
lowing the  wrong  and  indirect  course,  that  the  rail- 
road embargo  was  the  right  cure,  but  he  wilfully  adopt- 
ed the  wrong  remedy  because  William  D.  McAdoo,  then 
United  States  Railroad  Administrator,  would  not  admit 


RAILROAD 
EXEfUTlVE 


that  he  was  nonplussed  and  would  not  consent  to  declare 
an  embargo.  This  story  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
even  if  true  it  does  not  save  Dr.  Garfield,  for  he  could 
easily  have  given  exemptions  to  all  industries  not  call- 
ing on  the  railroad  for  fuel,  as  he  did  to  those  plants 
which  were  essential  to  the  nation's  defense  and  suste- 
nance and  were  rightfully  given  that  exemption. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
of  "Do  Without."  It  was  followed  by  many  others  of 
which  everyone  approved,  but  what  is  difficult  of  under- 
standing is  why  the  condi- 
tion continues.  Why  should 
the  mines  have  to  do  without 
cars,  the  people  to  do  without 
coal  and  the  miners  to  do 
without  work?  Simply  be- 
cause we  have  declared  that 
expenditures  must  be  made 
without  due  profit  and  serv 
ices  rendered  without  meet 
compensation.  Men  might  be 
found  willing  to  lend  money 
without  return,  but  they 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  los- 
ing their  money  unless  some 
hope  of  reward  is  given  that 
will  overbalance  the  risk. 

In  the  cities  men  are  doing 
without  street-car  service 
and  are  walking  the  pave- 
ments because  inadequate 
returns  are  being  allowed 
the  street-car  companies, 
which  are  drifting,  or  have 
drifted  already,  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Our  schools  are  be- 
ing closed  or  taught  by  in- 
efficient teachers  because  r 
fair  compensation  is  not  paid 
to  the  instructors. 

Sugar  is  scarce  because 
the  rewards  provided  w-ere 
not  adequate  to  make  the 
public  build  more  mills.  All 
things  are  in  short  supply 
and  this  is  so,  in  part  at 
least,  because  the  railroads 
fail  under  inadequate  rates 
to  meet  the  need  for  trans 
portation  facilities.  Noth- 
ing "does  without"  except 
labor,  and  the  luxury  indus- 
tries. The  two  are  getting 
1  he  savings  that  should  vital- 
ize the  railroads  and  other 
public  utilities. 

The    married    couple    tha' 

fails  to  raise  a  family  lives 

easily  on  its  income.  Never- 
theless childlessness  marks  the  closing  days  of  any  na- 
tion. So  the  workman  who  is  allowed  to  consume  all 
he  makes,  soon  puts  an  inglorious  end  to  the  national 
growth.  No  man  who  uses  all  he  produces  for  his  own 
advantage  holds  in  his  hand  any  gift  to  aid  the  progress 
of  the  nation.  We  must  always  remember  that  as  we 
grow  in  numbers  we  must  provide  for  larger  output  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  national  saving. 
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Mineral  Leasing  Bill  Near  Passage 

House  Expected  to  Adopt  Conference  Report 
on  the  Measure 

THE  OIL  and  Coal-Leasing  bill,  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ence and  ready  for  final  action  of  Congress,  in  the 
opinion  of  Representative  Frank  W.  Mondell,  Republi- 
can House  leadei-.  is  the  "greatest  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  proper  conservation  of  public  resources  up 
to  this  time,"  and  represents  real  constructive  legis- 
lation. The  House  is  expected  to  adopt  the  conference 
report. 

By  its  terms  coal  under  50,000,000  acres  of  land, 
gas  and  oil  in  the  remaining  public  domain  of  700,- 
000,000  acres  and  the  phosphate  and  sodium  in  the 
public  domain  would  be  reserved  in  public  ownership. 
The  rights  to  develop  these  minerals  would  be  given 
to  individuals  under  leases,  and  the  proceeds  of  rents 
and  royalties  would  be  divided  between  the  states  in 
which  the  minerals  are  found  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  latter's  share  is  to  be  placed  in  the  reclama- 
tion fund  for  future  development  along  irrigation 
lines  in  the  Western  States. 

Many  Bills  Had  Been  Presented  in  Congress 
But  None  Had  Become  Law 

"For  more  than  ten  years,"  said  Mr.  Mondell,  "the 
question  of  providing  legislation  which  would  retain 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  the  title  to  the  remain- 
ing public  coal,  oil  and  oil  shale,  gas,  phosphate  and 
sodium  lands,  and  the  deposits  of  these  minerals  that 
have  been  reserved  in  lands  to  which  a  limited  title 
has  passed,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  develop- 
ment under  leases  controlled  and  supervised  by  the 
Federal  Government,  has  been  before  the  Congress, 
and  bills  proposing  such  a  policy,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  have  passed  both  Houses  several  times,  but 
the  bills  did  not  satisfy  the  friends  of  real  leasing 
legislation  and  failed  to  become  law. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  minerals  refer- 
red to,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  lands  which  contain 
them,  will  be  leased  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
limited  areas  at  royalties  which,  in  a  large  measure, 
are  to  be  determined  by  public  bidding,  and  under  con- 
ditions which  insure  the  mining  and  utilization  of  the 
minerals  without  unnecessary  loss  and  under  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  health  and  safety  of  those  en- 
gaged in  these  enterprises. 

Present  Bill  To  Sakegi  akd  the  Public 

"The  bill  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  preceded  it,  because  it  is  strictly  a  leas- 
ing measure  and  its  provisions  safeguarding  the  pub- 
lic interests  are  more  carefully  guarded  than  hereto- 
fore. Its  provision.s  affecting  the  rights  of  those  now 
claiming  under  the  present  land  laws  containing  these 
minerals  are  believed  to  be  just  and  equitable." 


Payne  Chosen  for  Secretary  of 
the  Interior 

Shipping    Board    Chairman    Selection  as    Lane's 

Successor;  Ex-Senator  Shafroth  Slated 

for  the  Place 

John  Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board 
and  formerly  general  counsel  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, will  become  Secretary  of  the  Interior  March  1, 
succeeding  Franklin  K.  Lane,  whose  resignation  be- 
comes effective  on  thpt  date.  While  White  House 
officials  declined  confirmation,  it  was  understood  that 
former  Senator  John  Franklin  Shafroth,  of  Colorado, 
has  been  offered  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Payne. 

Chairman  Payne  said  tonight  that  he  would  accept 
the  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  because  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  President,  but  "my  heart  is  in  the  Shipping 
Board." 

Mr.  Payne  said  he  would  ask  the  President  that  he 
be  permitted  to  stay  on  at  the  Board  for  a  few  weeks 
to  enable  him  to  leave  a  comparatively  clean  slate  for 
his  successor  by  disposing  of  the  immediate  business 
before  the  Board,  including  the  sale  of  the  former 
German  passenger  ships  and  the  reorganization  policy 
now  being  effected. 


Bureau  of  Mines  Asks  for  S20,000 
Appropriation 

In  addition  to  the  $576,877  which  already  has  been 
appropriated  for  investigating  mine  accidents  and 
operating  mine-rescue  cars.  Dr.  Van  H.  Manning,  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  asked  for  a  defi- 
ciency appropriation  of  $20,000.  This  is  intended 
largely  for  the  printing  of  miners'  circulars.  The 
need  of  these  circulars,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Manning, 
has  been  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Coke  Producers  Protest  Fixed  Prices 

Coke  producers  are  pointing  out  to  officials  here 
the  injustice  of  having  the  limits  maintained  on  coke 
prices  while  iron  rises  to  $40  a  ton.  This,  it  is  claimed, 
gives  the  steel  interests  an  additional  profit  at  the 
expense  of  coke  manufacturers.  A  modification  of  the 
order  is  asked  so  as  to  permit  contract  prices  to  be  in 
effect  as  in  the  case  of  coal  where  it  exceeds  the 
Government  price. 

Railroads  Refuse  to  Change  C«»ntract  Price 

Refusal  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  readjust 
contract  prices  when  the  price  exceeds  the  government 
level  has  resulted  in  a  vigorous  protest  by  the  National 
Coal  Association.  A  large  number  of  operators  are 
affected. 
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Ballasting  Mine  Tracks 

Letter  No.  ,' — I  read  with  much  interest  the  excellent 
letter  of  Jerome  C.  White,  Coal  Age.  Nov.  6,  p.  756, 
giving  his  experience  in  the  use  of  broken  stone  for 
ballasting  mine  tracks.  Kindly  permit  me  to  add  a 
few  lines  describing  my  own  practice  in  mine  trackwork. 

First,  a  good  mine  track  is  very  necessary  to  obtain 
the  best  results  in  either  mule  or  motor  haulage.  A 
straight  road,  with  easy  curves  and  light  grades  is  also 
an  essential  factor  wherever  conditions  will  permit.  In 
any  case,  however,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
have  and  maintain  a  good  solid  roadbed  that  is  well 
drained  and  ballasted  with  material  that  will  hold  the 
track  in  line  and  prevent  low  joints. 

One  of  the  chief  requirements  in  mine  haulage  is  that 
the  rails  shall  be  supported  on  solid  wood  ties  of  a 
size  that  will  hold  the  track  in  place  and  prevent  de- 
railment of  the  cars  through  the  spreading  of  the  rails. 
The  best  wood  for  track  ties,  in  mines,  is  oak,  tamarack, 
or  hemlock.  Track  ties  should  be  slabbed  on  two  sides, 
so  as  to  give  a  flat  bedding  for  the  ties  and  rails.  The 
bark  is  preferably  left  on  the  remaining  two  sides.  It 
is  my  belief  that  this  method  will  give  the  best  results. 

The  size  of  mine-track  will  depend  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  kind  of  haulage  employed,  weight  and  size 
of  mine  cars  SfeKSSg^iT^^ 
and  locomo- 
tives in  use, 
character  of 
roadbed  and 
floor  of  the 
seam,  condi- 
tions regard- 
ing drainage 
and  care  and 
maintenance 
of  the  tracks,  ^ 
all    of    which 

^  ,        PROPOSED  METHOD  OF  BALLASTING  TRACK 

must  be  con-   . 

sidered   in  the  selection  of   good  ties. 

In  a  small  mine  employing  mules  and  where  the 
haulage  is  light,  the  ties  should  have  a  thickness  not 
less  than  3  in.  and  a  width  of  4  or  5  in.  Under  a 
heavier  service  employing  mechanical  haulage,  either 
rope  or  locomotive  haulage,  the  track  ties  should  be  at 
least  5  or  6  in.  thick  and  from  6  to  8  in.  wide.  The 
size  should  be  uniform  throughout,  as  ties  of  different 
dimensions  should  not  be  placed  on  the  same  roadway. 
Mine-track  ties  should  be  spaced,  say  16  ties  to  a 
30-ft.  rail,  or  18  ties  to  a  33-ft.  rail,  under  fairly 
normal  conditions  of  roadbed  and  bottom. 

Much  interesting  information  is  given  on  the  selec- 
tion of  material  and  the  laying  of  mine  tracks,  in  a 
little  book  entitled  "Mine  Tracks,  Their  Location  and 
Construction,"  by  McCrystle.  Speaking  of  ballasting 
the  tracks,  Mr.  McCrystle  gives  the  preference  to  the 


use  of  the  following:  1.  Broken  stone,  which  he  re- 
gards as  excellent.  2.  Cinders  and  ashes  from  the 
power  house,  good.  3.  Breaker  slate,  only  fair.  4.  Coal 
slack  and  other  refuse,  poor. 

The  same  author  states  that  all  rock  used  for  ballast 
should  be  broken  to  a  size  that  will  pass  through  a  3-in. 
ring.  He  also  says  that  there  should  be  at  least  3  in. 
of  ballast  on  all  roads,  and  this  should  be  thoroughly 
tamped,  particularly  under  those  portions  of  the  tie 
directly  beneath  the  rails. 

The  practice  "described  in  Mr.  McCrj'stle's  little  book 
agrees  with  that  recommended  by  Mr.  White  to 
whom  I  referred  previously.  It  also  conforms  to  my 
own  experience,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  crushed  stone 
for  ballast.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  have 
introduced  a  little  sketch  intended  to  illustrate  what 
I  have  found  equally  good  as  ballast  and  often  cheaper 
than  broken  rock.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  stone,  or  a 
good  quality  of  slate,  is  built  on  each  side  of  the  track 
and  the  middle  portion  of  the  bed  filled  in  with  coarse 
gravel.  I  have  found  that  this  makes  a  very  good  road- 
bed whenever  such  material  is  available  for  use. 

Rawdon,  Quebec,  Canada.  C.  McManiman. 


Labor  and  Democracy 

Letter  No.  4 — The  readers  of  Coal  Age  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  opportunity  presented  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  relation  of  labor  to  democracy. 
I  was  greatly  pleased  to  read  the  letter  of  "Loyal 
Worker,"  which  appeared  in  the  ussue,  Dec.  25,  p.  938. 
The  writer  of  that  letter  could  not  have  stated  more 
plainly  and  concisely  my  own  convictions  as  derived 
from  personal  experience. 

In  commenting  on  what  the  "closed  shop"  means  to  an 
honest  workman,  this  writer  makes  the  following  state- 
ment, which  is  well  worth  repeating:  "In  the  closed-shop 
plan,  the  worker  is  not  his  own  master.  He  is  not  free 
to  express  himself  if  his  thoughts  are  opposed  to  the 
ethics  of  the  leaders.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  shop 
breathes  fear  and  distrust  in  the  worker."  Many  who 
have  passed  through  these  experiences  can  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  worker  in  a  closed 
shop  most  assuredly  has  a  rope  about  his  neck  and,  as 
our  friend  has  expressed  it,  must  "watch  his  step"  if  he 
would  avoid  difficulty. 

Injustice  Done  an  Honest  Member  of  Miners'  Local 

The  same  writer  speaks  of  the  man  committing  a 
"breech"  that  gives  the  watchful  committee  their 
longed-for  opportunity  to  recommend  his  discharge.  I 
could  give  an  instance  where  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
worker  to  commit  a  breech  to  bring  him  into  disfavor 
with  the  conmiittee,  and  others  can  probably  do  the 
same,  as  such  instances  are  of  common  occurrence.  For 
nearly  two  years,  to  my  knowledge,  a  certain  honest 
worker  has  fought  for  his  rights  and  for  justice. 
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Some  time  ago,  this  man  was  charged  with  com- 
mitting an  act  that  merited  a  penalty  as  a  member  of 
the  local  to  which  he  belonged.  His  act  wa.s  right  in 
accordance  with  the  Washington  agreement,  made  in 
1918.  and  the  penalty  was  wrong  under  the  Lever  Act 
of  Congress.  When  the  penalty  was  imposed  on  this 
worker,  he  requested  of  his  local  to  be  informed  where 
he  had  violated  the  district  contract  or  local  bylaws. 

The  member  making  the  complaint  assured  the  man 
that  there  was  an  entry  on  the  minute  book  of  the  local 
that  he  had  violated.  For  two  years,  however,  this 
honest  worker  has  been  on  record  as  having  requested 
to  be  shown  the  minute  of  the  local  that  it  was  claimed 
he  had  violated  and  for  which  he  was  penalized  to  the 
amount  of  .?5  and  other  expenses,  without  receiving  any 
satisfaction  in  answer  to  his  request. 

Fairness  and  Justice  a  Chief  Requirement 

In  the  same  letter,  "Loyal  Worker"  states:  "Con- 
servative forces  will  always  accept  a  solution  that  is 
tempered  with  fairness  and  justice."  In  the  instance 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  penalized  member  deserved 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  District  Executive  Board 
to  which  he  applied.  His  claims,  however,  were  met 
with  perjured  rebuttal  and  forged  signatures,  which 
perverted  the  ends  of  justice  and  caused  the  Executive 
Board  to  misjudge  this  suffering  member. 

The  readers  of  Coal  Age  can  judge  for  themselves 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  securing  justice. 
Appeal  to  the  War  Labor  Policy  Board,  in  this  case, 
brought  the  suggestion  that  it  was  a  matter  to  be  placed 
before  the  Fuel  Administration.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
assistant  attorney-general,  it  was  not  the  class  of  busi- 
ness that  concerned  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
only  satisfaction  the  suffering  member  received  was 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  thought  he  must  have 
violated  some  law  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  repeated  requests  made 
of  his  local  and  appeal?  to  the  district  president  to  be 
informed  as  to  what  part  of  the  contract  he  had  vio- 
lated, or  what  bylaw  of  the  local  he  had  broken,  have 
met  with  no  response.  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
numerous  others  of  like  import,  my  opinion  is  that 
labor  is  fast  becoming  an  autocratic  government  over  its 
members.  My  advice  is  that  all  honest  workers  should 
fall  back  and  line  themselves  with  democracy  if  they 
desire  a  healthy  development  of  labor  conditions  in  the 
future.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one,  of  his  own 
free  will,  would  desire  to  be  under  autocratic  rule  or  a 
member  of  an  organization  where  justice  is  preached 
but  not  practiced.  W.  H.  LuXTON. 

Linton.  Ind. 


Health  aiul  Induslry 

L'tter  No.  i—  Some  time  ago  I  recall  reading  an 
excellent  Foreword  in  Conl  Age  [Vol.  15,  p.  5191,  en- 
titled "Health  and  Industrj-."  At  no  time  have  the 
sugge.stions  made  in  that  Foreword  been  more  timely 
than  at  the  present,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  a  few  of 
the  points  mentioned  and  urge  their  application  in 
combatting  the  pre.sent  condition  that  prevails  to  so 
large  an  extent  in  the  coal  industry,  today. 
-  The  author  of  the  Foreword,  P'loyd  W.  Parsons,  makes 
the  following  statement:  "The  degree  of  health  that 
employees    enjoy    determines    largely    their    degree    of 


happiness,  contentment  and  efficiency."  Few  who  have 
been  close  observers  of  industrial  conditions  in  coal 
mining  will  deny  that  those  workers  who  enjoy  physical 
health  perform  more  efficient  and  valuable  services  to 
the  companies  who  employ  them,  than  those  who  suffer 
from  ill  health  or  are  physically  weak.  The  healthy 
man  looks  on  life  from  a  different  vie\vpoint.  He  is 
contented  and  happy,  while  the  less  able-bodied  man  is 
discontented  and  often  unhappy.  The  results  of  these 
two  conditions  in  the  health  of  the  worker  are  plainly 
evident  to  their  employers. 

Sanitary  Conditions  Promote  Health 

Coal  operators  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  consider  the 
physical  health  and  the  sanitary  and  social  environment 
of  their  employees  make  a  vital  mistake.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  wholesome  and  pleasant  environment 
promotes  health  and  happiness,  which  mean  contented 
and  efficient  workers.  This  being  true,  it  is  of  prime 
importance  that  mine  officials  make  every  possible  pro- 
vision for  the  health,  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  their 
miners.  By  this  means  they  may  be  won  over  more 
successfully  to  higher  and  better  methods  of  living  and 
become  more  efficient  workers  and  better  citizens. 

The  question  of  contentment  among  workers  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  operation  of  coal  mines.  There 
are  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well  as  ailments  of  the 
body,  and  the  former  are  often  more  baneful  and  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  latter.  The  diseased  mind  is 
fertile  soil  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  radical  socialism, 
unrest  and  discontent,  which  if  unchecked  will  develop 
into  Bolshevism.  The  disease  is  contagious  and  spreads 
rapidly,  bringing  strikes  and  labor  disturbances.  The 
most  effective  cure  for  a  diseased  mind  is  more  desirable 
living  conditions  and  a  healthier  social  environment. 

Moral  and  Social  Atmosphere  Important 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  of  the  health  and 
contentment  of  workers,  there  is  another  important 
factor,  n.amely,  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding them.  It  will  nut  be  denied  that  moral  and 
sober  men  make  a  better  class  of  miners. 

Compare  the  miner  who  cleans  up  for  Sunday,  attends 
church  and  Sunday  School  with  his  family,  with  the 
man  who  shuffles  out  from  his  home  every  Sunday 
morning  and  spends  the  day  loafing  about  town.  Is 
there  any  question  but  that  the  former  type  of  indi- 
vidual makes  a  more  reliable,  constant  and  efficient 
worker  than  the  latter?  The  one  learns  to  respect 
himself,  which  develops  a  high  regard  for  others,  while 
the  negligent  and  careless  habits  of  the  other  engenders 
a  lack  of  self  respect  and  a  disregard  for  others. 

In  my  judgment,  all  efforts  to  educate  and  train  mine 
workers  and  improve  their  living  conditions  along  the 
lines  suggested  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  paying  proposi- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  a  man  sets  a  higher  value  on 
himself  and  his  fellows,  to  that  extent  he  becomes  more 
valuable  as  a  workman. 

Practical  Religion  the  Need  of  the  Hour 

The  report  of  Roger  W.  Bab.son,  who  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  problems  con- 
fronting the  American  people  today,  contains  this  state- 
ment: "The  need  of  the  hour  is  more  religion."  He 
states,  "The  solving  of  the  labor  situation  is  wholly  a 
question  of  religion."     He  would  have  the  reformation 
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start  with  Congress  and  follow  down  the  line  to  fac- 
tories and  mines.  1  believe  his  conclusions  are  right 
and  that  the  differences  between  capital  and  labor 
depend  on  the  honest  application  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  enough  religion  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  of  a  kind  that  goes  no  farther  toward  changing 
and  reforming  the  life  than  subscribing  to  some  creed 
and  having  one's  name  enrolled  on  the  church  record. 
Such  religion  is  mere  hypocrisy  and  will  never  settle 
labor  troubles  by  the  Golden  Rule. 

A  Sound  Mind  in  a  Sound  Body 

Referring  once  more  to  the  Foreword,  we  read  in  the 
closing  paragraph  the  following:  "Above  all  things,  at 
the  present  moment,  we  need  sound  minds,  and  these 
we  cannot  have  unless  first  we  have  sound  bodies." 
Nothing  can  come  nearer  to  the  truth  than  that  a  sound 
and  vigorous  mind,  free  from  selfishness  and  actuated 
by  a  Christian  spirit,  will  rightfully  adjust  all  differ- 
ences between  capital  and  labor. 

Let  employer  and  employed  each  remember  that  an 
honest  day's  work  calls  for  an  honest  wage.  The  worker 
who  possesses  a  Christian  spirit  and  whose  life  is 
measured  by  the  Golden  Rule  will  give  an  honest  day's 
work,  and  the  employer  of  like  spirit  will  reward  him  in 
the  same  measure.  Strikes  and  lockouts  will  then  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  labor  troubles  will  be  ended. 

John  Rose, 

Dayton,  Tenn.         Former  District  Mine  Inspector. 


Maximum   Coal  Extraction 

Letter  No.  1 — To  those  who  have  studied  the  problem 
of  obtaining  a  maximum  extraction  of  the  coal  from 
a  given  seam,  in  the  light  of  practical  experience,  it  is 
often  surprising  that  the  methods  employed  in  certain 
districts  yield  the  percentage  claimed. 

The  discussion  just  closed  relating  to  the  extraction 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  one  of  the  important  coal 
fields  of  this  country  is  an  illustration  of  the  need  of 
studying  carefully  the  conditions  before  deciding  on 
what  method  to  employ  for  working  out  the  coal. 

The  study  of  the  conditions  affecting  extraction,  in 
a  mine  where  the  recovery  is  low,  will  generally  show 
that  in  order  to  reduce  the  loss  of  coal  in  that  mine 
a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  working  is  very 
necessary.  In  many  instances  it  will  appear  surpris- 
ing that  the  loss  has  not  been  greater. 

Mine  S^jueeze  the  Destructive  Factor 

The  big  factor  to  be  considered  in  most  cases  is  the 
squeeze  and  the  elements  producing  it,  and,  having  done 
this  to  apply  some  system  of  mining  that  will  offset  these 
destructive  elements. 

Squeeze  or  creep  is  generally  due  to  a  weak  floor,  small 
room  pillars  and  often  to  some  extent,  to  the  structure 
of  the  coal  which  may  rash  easily  at  some  point  in  the 
seam.  The  height  of  the  seam  too  aggrivates  a  squeeze 
after  it  has  once  developed.  Comparitively  speaking  the 
roof  strata  may  be  good,  and  yet  other  conditions  that 
exist  may  be  such  as  to  invite  squeeze  in  the  working 
of  the  mine. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  too  much  ground  is  opened 
up  at  once.  The  panels  are  laid  out  too  large,  and  too 
much  time  is  consumed  in  development,  before  room 
pillars  are  extracted.  In  such  cases,  a  whole  year  may 
be  required  to  drive  a  panel  entry  and  the  same  length 


of  time  consumed  in  driving  the  rooms  which  means 
that  the  pillars  adjacent  to  the  panel  entry  have  to 
stand  for  two  years  approximately  before  they  are  ex- 
tracted. Should  it  happen  that  the  room  pillars  are  too 
small,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  squeeze  developed 
before  the  rooms  are  completed  and  the  pillars  drawn 
back  to  the  entry. 

In  mines  where  the  conditions  are  (luite  favorable  it 
is  not  considered  good  mining  practise  to  leave  room 
pillars  in  place  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Speed  in  ex- 
traction is  one  of  the  essentials  to  a  good  recovery,  and 
pillars  must  be  extracted,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
rooms  are  driven  up,  and  the  roof  strata  allowed  to 
cave  behind  so  as  to  reduce  the  overhead  pressure. 

Too  Rapid  Development  Invites  Failure 

When  the  attempt  is  made  to  work  up  a  large  output 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  really  important  features, 
which  enter  into  the  ultimate  success  of  the  mine,  have 
been  lost  to  sight.  As  stated  previously,  before  de- 
ciding on  the  method  of  mining  to  be  adopted  in  any 
mine,  it  is  essential  that  the  nature  of  the  overlying 
strata,  the  underlying  strata,  depth  of  cover,  character 
of  the  coal  and  the  area  to  be  extracted  should  be  fully 
considered. 

The  latter  information  is  highly  essential  and  can 
be  had  by  sinking  a  series  of  boreholes,  at  various  points 
on  the  property,  before  any  development  work  is  at- 
tempted. It  may  appear  to  some  that  this  would  mean 
a  high  initial  cost,  which  will  be  true  in  some  cases; 
but  if  the  area  to  be  mined  out  is  large  the  information 
gained  from  the  drillhole  records  is  invaluable  and  will 
in  the  long  run  save  money. 

It  is  a  mistake,  under  most  conditions,  to  open  too 
many  rooms  at  once,  as  such  a  method  brings  on  an 
excessive  overhead  pressure  which  can  not  be  relieved 
until  the  room  pillars  are  extracted  and  the  roof  strata 
allowed  to  cave.  If  the  floor  strata  is  weak  that  fact, 
combined  with  small  room  pillars  left  in,  will  add  con- 
siderably to  the  causes  producing  squeeze  and  inciden- 
tally lower  the  recovery. 

The  Working  of  Pillar  Coal 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  pillar  coal  should  be  mined 
as  economically  as  the  room  coal  or  narrow  work.  If  the 
pillars  are  made  large  and  not  left  in  place  too  long  it 
should  be  possible  to  mine  part  of  the  pillar  by  machine 
and  take  out  the  pillar  butts  left  in  against  the  gob,  by 
hand.  The  roof  strata  should  be  made  to  cave  as  early 
as  possible  after  a  few  of  the  pillars  have  been  ex- 
tracted. If  it  does  not  do  so  some  means  should  be 
adopted  to  start  a  cave,  so  as  to  preserve  the  pillars 
adjacent  to  the  gob,  which  will  not  be  possible  if  a 
large  standing  arear  is  maintained  in  the  gob. 

In  the  latter  case  when  the  roof  breaks  over  a  large 
area  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will  ride  over  several 
of  the  pillars  adjacent  to  the  pillar-extraction  line,  which 
may  start  a  slight  squeeze  on  the  advancing  rooms, 
causing  delay  and  considerable  expense.  Except  under 
extraordinary  conditions  of  the  roof  strata,  no  serious 
trouble  should  be  experienced  in  getting  the  roof  to 
cave  almost  when  and  where  desired. 

I  also  favor  reducing  as  far  as  practicable  the  width 
of  the  rooms,  in  order  to  develop  more  quickly.  Any 
increase  in  per-ton  cost  that  might  result  from  doing  so 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  recovery  and 
ultimate  saving  effected  by  mining  on  the  retreating 
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method.  By  adopting  this  method  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  all  the  rooms  are  completed,  before 
commencing  to  extract  the  pillars.  The  pillars  in  this 
case  can  be  extracted  immediately  when  each  room  is 
finished.  It  can  also  be  arranged  to  have  the  rooms 
completed  slightly  in  advance  of  the  pillar-extraction 
line.  In  each  case,  the  room  and  the  pillar-extraction 
line  should  cross  the  roof-strata  cleavage  planes,  say 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

Description  of  a  Panel  System  in  Which  the  Coal 
Is  Taken  Out  in  SubpaKels 

By  following  this  method,  the  pillar  extraction  line 
can  be  more  uniformly  maintained  and  the  roof  strata 
will  be  less  liable  to  break  in  the  advancing  rooms.  In 
mining  a  thick  seam  it  is  well  to  leave  the  top  coal  up 
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in  the  advancing  rooms.  No  trouble  should  be  experi- 
enced in  recovering  this  coal  later  when  the  pillars  are 
being  extracted.  There  may  be  other  matters  relative  to 
recovery,  which  I  have  not  stated  and  which  would  have 
to  be  studied  on  the  ground  before  deciding  on  the 
method  of  mining  to  be  adopted. 

Allow  me,  here  to  present  the  plan  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying figure,  which  I  have  used  and  found  to 
work  succeHsfully,  in  mining  6-  to  8-ft.  coal  overlaid 
with  a  hard  shale  roof,  at  a  depth  of  500-ft.  below  the 
surface.  It  will  be  observed  that,  instead  of  having  one 
large  panel,  there  are  three  subpanels,  which  are  worked 
out  33  seperate  units.     The  cross-  or  room  entrvs  are 


driven  to  the  boundery  or  barrier  before  any  rooms  are 
turned  off.  As  soon  as  the  first  few  rooms  are  com- 
pleted in  No.  1.  subpanel  the  pillars  in  those  rooms  are 
immediately  extracted. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  rooms  reach  the 
boundary  slightly  in  advance  of  the  retreating  pillar- 
extraction  line,  and  in  this  way  the  pillars  are  not  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  before  being  ex- 
tracted. The  extraction  line  of  No.  1  subpanel  is  kept 
in  advance  of  No.  2.  subpanel  extraction  line;  and  No.  2, 
in  turn,  in  advance  of  No.  3  extraction  line. 

Barriers  are  left  in  against  No.  2  and  3  subpanels, 
which  are  later  mined  out  in  line  with  the  room  pillars, 
in  each  case.  Barrier  pillars  are  also  left  in  against 
the  north  and  south  and  the  east  and  west  panel  entrys, 
which  can  be  mined  out  as  the  management  sees  fit  and 

proper.  The  size  of  the  panels 
and  subpanels,  the  width  of 
rooms,  and  the  dimensions  of 
room  pillars,  also  the  general 
ventilating  system,  are  clearly 
outlined  in  the  plan  shovm  in 
the  figure. 

In  closing  let  me  say  one 
matter  that  deserves  con- 
sideration is  the  cutting  of 
the  coal.  In  mining  domestic 
coal,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as 
large  a  percentage  of  lump  as 
possible.  In  that  case  the  cut- 
ting should  be  done  in  the  bot- 
tom coal,  but  if  that  is  quite 
hard  I  would  suggest  mining 
in  the  softer  coal,  which  in 
any  case  will  go  into  the  fines. 
The  type  of  machine  in  use 
may  be  an  undercutter,  how- 
ever, and  in  order  to  cut  in 
any  other  part  of  the  seam 
than  the  bottom  it  may  be 
necessary  to  install  a  new 
machine.  In  that  case  the 
matter  would  require  to  be 
fully  considered  before  any 
change  is  made. 

When  working  a  mine  gen- 
erating much  explosive  gas 
and  subject  to  squeeze  the  use 
of  open  lights  and  safety 
lamps,  to  my  mind,  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  safety-first 
idea  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued and  only  locked  safety 
lamps  used  throughout  the 
mine.  The  illuminating  power  of  the  more  recent  types 
of  safety  lamps  is  such  that  the  efficiency  of  working 
need  not  be  lowered  through  such  lamps  being  adopted 
exclusively.  In  any  case,  the  practice  of  using  closed  and 
open  lights  in  a  gaseous  mine  is  dangerous  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  line  with  modern  coal-mining  practice.  In 
conclusion  let  me  say,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  mining  men  to 
con.serve  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
state  will  take  this  matter  in  hand. 

J.  H.  McMillan, 
.Jasper  Park  Collieries,  Ltd. 
Pocahontas,  Alta.,  Canada. 


February  19,  1920 
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INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Somianllirac'ilc  vs.  Semibituminoiis 

Coal 

Several  times,  recently,  I  have  been  asked  to  explain 
the  difference  between  semianthracite  and  semibitumin- 
ous  coal.  This  question  answered  in  Coal  Age  would 
interest   many.  Sage   Coe. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


The  change  that  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  coal 
from  vegetable  deposits  is  slow  and  continuous,  from 
the  peat  bogs  to  the  anthracite  beds  and  the  still  harder 
graphite.  Semianthracite  and  semibituminous  are 
grades  of  coal  between  anthracite  and  bituminous,  the 
former  containing  from  7i  to  124  per  cent  volatile 
matter,  and  the  latter  from  124  to  25  per  cent.  Any 
greater  percentage  of  volatile  matter  classifies  the  coal 
as  bituminous,  although  this  is  merely  an  arbitrary 
distinction,  there  being  no  exact  line  of  division. 


Dead-End  in  Trolley  Haulage 

I  have  been  studying  a  course  in  coal  mining  and 
cannot  find  where  it  tells  how  close  the  trolley  line 
should  be  carried  to  the  face  of  a  heading  when  the 
heading  is  being  driven  and  the  coal  hauled  out  by  a 
trolley  locomotive.  I  was  asked  this  question  the  other 
day  by  an  electrician  and  also  by  a  wireman. 

As  I  understand.it,  at  the  end  of  a  trolley  line,  an 
anchor  bolt  is  driven  to  hold  the  trolley  wire.  The 
question  is,  how  near  to  the  face  of  a  live  heading 
should  this  anchor  bolt  be  placed?  Some  say  it  should 
be  about  30  ft.  from  the  face,  while  others  state  that  the 
dead-end  of  a  trolley  line  should  not  approach  the  face 
closer  than  50  ft.  As  I  am  a  reader  of  Coal  Age  and 
appreciate  the  help  given  inquirers,  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  information  on  this  question. 

Rawl,  W.  Va.  Assistant  Foreman. 


It  must  be  rather  exceptional  practice  to  carry  a 
trolley  line  beyond  the  last  parting  or  sidetrack  where 
the  trips  are  made  up  to  be  hauled  out  of  the  mine.  It 
is  customary,  in  mine  haulage  using  the  trolley  system, 
when  the  gathering  haul  is  made  by  mules,  to  carry 
the  power  line  to  the  inby  end  of  the  last  parting  on 
the  haulage  road.  Where  a  trolley  gathering  locomotive 
is  used,  the  trolley  wire  can  be  extended  a  distance 
further,  so  as  to  permit  the  locomotive  to  proceed  to  the 
head  of  the  rooms  turned  off  the  entry. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  rooms  for  a  good  distance 
back  from  the  face  of  the  heading  will  not  have  been 
driven  to  such  a  depth  but  that  the  locomotive  can 
reach  the  face,  by  the  use  of  its  own  cable  unwound 
from  the  reel.  In  any  ease,  replying  directly  to  the 
question  asked,  we  would  say  that  the  dead-end  of  the 
trolley  line  should  not  approach  closer  to  the  face  of 


the    heading    than    the    length    of    the    cable    on    the 
locomotive. 

It  is  a  great  advantage,  in  electric  mine  haulage, 
to  employ  a  storage-battery  locomotive  for  use  on  the 
gathering  haul.  A  storage-battery  locomotive  can  pro- 
ceed to  any  point  on  the  entry  and  enter  the  rooms, 
under  its  own  power,  thereby  avoiding  the  use  of  a  reel 
and  cable  and  the  added  annoyance  of  frequently 
extending  the  trolley  wire.    Let  us  hear  from  others. 


Location  of  Regidators  in  a  Mine 

Allow  me  to  ask  the  following  questions:  A  shaft 
mine  lying  at  a  depth  of  550  ft.  below  the  surface  is 
ventilated  by  an  air  current  of  200,000  cu.ft.  per  min. 
The  mine  is  very  extensive  and  generates  an  abundance 
of  gas  in  the  gobs.  The  air  current  is  divided  into  four 
separate  splits,  and  the  number  of  men  working  in  each 
split  is  practically  the  same.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  use  regulators  to  divide  the  air  between  the  splits. 

The  questions  I  want  to  ask  are:  1.  Is  there  any  choice 
in  placing  the  regulators  in  the  different  splits  in  amine? 
2.  What  advantage  or  disadvantage,  if  any,  results 
from  placing  the  regulator;  (a)  at  or  near  the  intake 
or  mouth  of  a  split;  (&)  at  a  point  somewhere  midway 
between  the  mouth  and  the  inby  end  of  the  split;  (c) 
at  the  last  open  crosscut  in  a  split? 

Perryopolis,  Pa.  R.  W.  LiGHTBURN. 


Theoretically,  it  makes  no  appreciable  difference 
whether  the  regulator  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  mid- 
way, or  at  the  inby  end  of  a  split.  The  pressure  on 
the  return  side  of  a  regulator  is  always  the  natural 
pressure  concerned  in  moving  the  air,  while  the  pres- 
sure on  the  intake  side  is  greater  than  this'  by  the 
amount  required  to  pass  the  air  through  the  regulator. 
As  a  consequence,  the  density  of  the  moving  air  is 
slightly  greater  before  it  reaches  the  regulator  than 
after  passing  through  the  opening. 

Although  this  increased  density  of  the  air  may  act 
to  increase  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  current,  the 
effect  is  very  slight  and  wholly  inappreciable.  On  this 
score,  therefore,  the  location  of  a  regulator  in  an  air 
split  is  quite  immaterial. 

Viewed  from  the  practical  side,  however,  the  case 
has  a  different  aspect,  as  a  regulator  should  always  be 
placed  where  it  will  least  obstruct  the  operation  of  the 
mine.  It  has  been  the  general  custom  to  place  the 
regulator  on  the  back  entry  of  a  pair,  outby  from  the 
last  crossover  through  which  coal  is  being  hauled. 

The  objection  to  placing  a  regulator  in  the  last  open 
crosscut  in  a  split  would  be  that  it  would  have  to  be 
moved,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  entries  are  advanced. 
A  location  must  always  be  chosen  that  will  be  the  most 
permanent  and  prove  of  the  least  hindrance  to  the 
daily  operations  of  the  mine. 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED      BY 
JAMES    T.    BEARD 


Miscellaneous  Questions 

'  {Answered  by  Request) 

Ques. — What  must  be  the  sectional  area  of  a  square 
airway  that  is  required  to  pass  50,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
minute  under  a  1-in.  water  gage,  the  length  of  the  air- 
way including  the  return  being  5200  ft.  Use  Fairley's 
coefficient  of  friction,  k  =  0.00000001,  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

Ans. — First,  write  the  formula  for  the  water  gage  in 
terms  of  the  quantity  of  air  passing  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  airway;  thus, 

k  I  0  q- 


w.g.  =  ^ 


5.2  a' 


Calling  one  side  of  the  square  airway  d,  its  area  is  a 
=  (f ;  and  its  perimeter,  o  ^4d.  Then,  for  a  square 
airway,  the  expression. 


0^ 

a' 


4  d 
id')' 


d' 


Now,  substituting  for  the  expression  o/a",  its  value 
just  found,  4/d',  we  have,  for  the  formula  for  finding 
the  water  gage,  in  a  square  airway, 

i  klq- 
''•^'  =  -5Td^ 
Solving  this  equation  with  respect  to  d,  we  have,  for 
the  length  of  one  side  of  the  required  square  airway, 


'i 


4  klq' 


15,2  w.g. 

Now,  substituting  the  given  values  in  the  last  for- 
mula, we  find  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  required 
airway;  thus, 


r-<t- 


X  0.00000001  X  5200  X  50,000= 
5.2  X  1 


=    -v'lOO.OOO  =  10  ft. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  required  airway  is,  therefore, 
a  =  d'  =  10  X  10  =  100  sq.  ft. 

Ques. — Calculate  the  centrifugal  force  developed  by 
a  mine  ventilating  fan  making  100  r.p.m.,  assuming  a 
cubic  foot  of  air  in  the  fan  weighs  0.0766  lb.,  the  outer 
and  inner  diameters  of  the  fan  being  16  ft.  and  9  ft., 
respectively,  and  the  width  of  the  fan  blades  4  ft. 

Ans. — The  area  of  a  circle  corresponding  to  the  outer 
diameter  of  the  fan  is  0.7854  x  16'  —  201  sq.  ft.  The 
area  of  the  central  opening  of  the  fan  is  0.7854  x  9'  = 
63.6  sq.  ft.  Subtracting  the  area  of  this  opening  from 
that  of  the  full  circle  of  the  fan  gives  201  —  63.6  = 
137.4  sq.  ft.,  which  is  the  area  of  the  annular  space  cov- 
ered by  the  sweep  of  the  blades.  Multiplying  this  area 
by  the  width  of  the  fan  blades  gives  for  the  volume  of  the 
fan.  4  X  137.4  =  549.6.  say  550  cu.ft.  The  weight  of 
the  revolved  air  within  the  fan  is,  then,  550  x  0.0766  = 
say  42  lb. 


In  order  to  calculate  the  centrifugal  force  developed 
by  the  revolution  of  this  air  in  the  fan,  it  is  necessary  to 
first  find  the  radius  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  air 
contained  in  a  single  compartment  of  the  fan  and  its 
velocity,  in  feet  per  second.  Calling  the  outer  and  inner 
diameters  of  the  fan  D  and  d,  respectively,  and  the 
radius  to  the  center  of  gravity,  Rg,  we  have  for  the 
length  of  this  radius,  in  feet, 

«.--.(i;^)^,(i|;^)=M,t. 

The  velocity  of  this  center  of  gravity,  at  a  .speed  of 
100  r.p.m.,  is  then  Vg  =  100  (2  X  3.1416  X  6.4)  -4-  60 
=  say  67  ft.  per  sec. 

Now,  calling  the  total  weight  of  air  revolved  within 
the  fan  W,  the  force  of  gravity  g  (32.16  ft.  per  sec), 
the  required  centrifugal  force  developed  at  the  given 
speed,  F,  we  have, 

W  Vg'  _     42  X  67= 


F  = 


g  Ro 


32,16  X  6.4 


916  lb. 


Qxes. — Assuming  the  efficiency  of  the  fan,  in  the 
previous  question,  to  be  60  per  cent,  find  the  quantity 
of  air  it  will  deliver,  at  the  given  speed  (100  r.p.m.), 
when  operating  under  conditions  where  the  mine  re- 
sistance is  such  as  to  give  a  2-in.  water  gage,  in  the  fan 
drift,  where  the  sectional  area  is  80  sq.  ft. 

A71S. — For  an  efficiency  of  60  per  cent,  the  force  ap- 
plied to  move  the  air  in  the  fan  drift  is  0.60  x  916  ^= 
549.6,  say  550  lb.  The  mine  resistance  is  80  (2  X  5.2) 
=  832  lb.  Since  the  ratio  of  the  acceleration  (/)  due 
to  a  force,  to  that  due  to  gravity,  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  accelerating  force  {KF),  to  the  resistance  (pa), 
we  have  for  the  acceleration  of  the  ventilating  current, 
in  this  case, 


.      K  F 


550 
832 


X  32.16  =  21.26  ft.  per  sec. 


The  quantity  of  air  the  fan  will  deliver  is  then  found 
by  multiplying  the  total  force  (KF),  applied  to  move  the 
air,  by  one  half  the  acceleration  (f/2),  and  dividing 
that  product  by  the  unit  pressure  (p),  which  gives  for 
the  quantity  of  air  delivered  per  minute,  by  the  fan, 
under  the  assumed  conditions, 


Q-6o(¥^i)  =  «^( 


550        21.26^ 

X 


ao.4  "^     2    / 

33,730  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

Ques. — Find  the  horsepower  required  to  drive  the 
fan,  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  questions,  at  the 
given  speed  (100  r.p.m.),  and  under  the  assumed  con- 
ditions. 

Ans. — The  power  required  to  drive  the  fan  is  the 
power  applied  to  the  crankshaft.  For  an  assumed  ef- 
ficiency of  60  per  cent,  this  power  is 

Q^  1      ^  33,730  X  10.4 

K     ^  33,000       0.60  X  33,000 


H 


17}  hp. 
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Irish  Coal   Fields  Assiiminp 
Greater  liuportauce 

Within  tlie  last  few  years  Ireland's  coai 
resources  have  assumed  an  unexpected 
importance.  A  fow  yiar.1  apo  British  coal 
oouid  be  delivered  at  Irish  cast  coast  ports 
at  a  cost  of  from  10s.  to  15s.  a  ton.  and 
coal  for  domestic  use  was  correspondingly 
cheap.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  lack 
of  transport  facilities,  the  transport  charges 
alone  on  coal  from  the  Irish  collieries  de- 
livered at  coastal  towns  exceeded  the  cost 
of  imported  coal. 

.\s  the  majority  of  Irish  industrial  works 
are  located  along  the  coast,  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  only  a  very  limited  field  for 
the  use  of  Irish  coal.  However,  when  sea 
freigl\ts  had  now  increased  some  five-fold, 
and  imported  coal  at  the  Irish  ports  had 
advanced  to  three  times  its  pre-war  price, 
the  question  of  developing  Irish  coal  re- 
sources to  the  fullest  extent  becomes  a  very 
important  and  pertinent  one 

There  has  not  been  any  geological  or 
mining  survey  of  Ireland  which  would  suf- 
fice to  determine  her  coal  reserve  within  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 

There  is.  however,  a  substantial  reserve  of 
coal  in  Ireland,  which,  under  existing  con- 
ditions will  well  repay  exploitation.  There 
are  coal  measures  under  about  1,800,000 
acres — beds  of  coal  have  been  found  in  An- 
trim, Donegal,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Monag- 
han,  Cavan.  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  West- 
meath,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Clare.  Dublin, 
Queen's  County,  Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry  and 
■Tipperary. 

Coal  fields  and  collieries  worthy  of  con- 
sideration are  the  Castlecomer  Collieries, 
Kilkenny,  Wolfhiil  Collieries,  Queen's 
County ;  Coalisland  Collieries,  Tyronne  ; 
Arigna  coal  field,  Roscommon  and  Leitrim, 
and  at  Slieveardagh  in  County  Tipperary. 
The  lignitebeds  at  Murlough,  Bay  and 
Ballycastle.  County  Antrim  and  in  the 
Lough  Neagh  district,  and  at  Rossmore, 
Carlow,  might  also  be  profitably  worked, 
though  they  are  of  lesser  importance.  The 
coal  fields  which  have  been  proved,  or  closely 
estimated  are;  Leinster,  152,000,000  tons; 
TjTone,  97.000,000  tons;  Antrim,  14.000.000 
tons;  Tipperary,  20.000.000  tons;  and  Con- 
naught,  9,000.000  tons.  These  figures  are 
probably  all  under-estimates  especially  in 
the  case  of  Connaught. 

The  estimated  coal  reserves  in  the  Castle- 
comer fields  is  60,000,000  tons;  in  Wolfhiil, 
60,000,000,  tons;  in  Coalisland,  10,000,000 
tons;  in  Arigna.  20.000,000  tons;  and  in 
Slieveardagh,  10,000.000  tons.  Though  the 
figures  seem  modest  they  mean  that  the 
coal  practically  in  sight  would  suffice  Ire- 
land at  her  present  rate  of  consumption  for 
35  years,  even  if  no  coal  were  imported, 
and  no  other  power  resources  developed. 

Ireland  imports  from  Great  Britan  some 
four  and  a-half  million  tons  of  coal  a  year, 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  being  ap- 
proximately:  Domestic  consumption,  2,155,- 
000  tons;  industrial  worlis,  1,400,000  tons; 
and  electrical  works,  125,000  tons.  'There 
is  also  in  addition  a  considerable  quantity 
of  peat  used,  almost  exclusively  for  house- 
hold purposes.  The  coal  consumption  of 
Great  Britain  is  about  185.000,000  tons  per 
year,  or  4.4  tons  per  head  of  tlie  popula- 
tion ;  or  2.068  tons  per  square  mile  of  area. 
Ireland  consumes  one  ton  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  142  tons  per  square  mile  of 
area. 


are  $IG  to  $19.60  per  ton  of  2,240  lb., 
while  the  rates  to  West  Coast  ports  vary 
from  $12  to  $32.50  per  ton.  The  new  rates 
on  coke  to  West  Coast  ports  are  $18  per 
ton. 

The  new  coal  tariff.  No.  23-A,  replaces 
coal  tariff  No.  23,  which  has  been  can- 
celled. 

H.\TES  OF   FKEIGHT  (W   COAL  AND  COKE 

FROM  UNITKI)  STATE.S  .Vl'LANTIC  AND 

GULF   PORT.S   TO   SOUTH    AMERICA 

COAL 

Guaranteed 
daily 
Per  ton        discharge 
Ea.st  Coast  —  of  2240  lbs.  (In  tonal 

Bahia,  Brazil $16  00  500 

•  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentiua 17.50  1000 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 16.00  1000 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 17.00  750 

I,a  Plata,  Argentina 16.00  1000 

La  Plata,  Argentina 17.00  750 

Montevideo,  Uruguay 16.00  1000 

Montevideo,  Uruguay 17.00  750 

Pernambuco,  Brazil 16.00  500 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 17.00  1000 

Rio  Grande  do  Sui,  Brazil 19.50  500 

Rosario,  Argentine 1 9 .  00  750 

Santos,  Brazil 17.00  1000 

.•^antos,  Brazil 18.50  600 

West  Coast  — ■ 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  toTalca- 

huana, Chile, inclusive $12.00  750 

Punta  Arenas,  Chile 32.50         ^     500 

COKE 

West  Coast  — 
Guayaquil.  Ecuador,  to  Talca- 

hauna,  Chile,  inclusive $  1 8 .  00 


of  South  African  ooal  for  delivery  at 
Marseilles  from  the  port  of  Durban,  Natal, 
nil   which   the  freight  alone   is   £7   lOa.   per 

The  Natal  collieries  have  for  some  time 
been  supplying  the  coaling  depots  in  East- 
ern waters,  Perlm,  Colombo,  &c.,  but  this 
Is  the  first  recorded  Instance  of  a  cargo 
shipment  to  Europe. 
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Conditions — Coal:  Loading  1,500  tons 
daily ;  discharge  as  above  indicated,  with 
time  counting  24  hours  after  arrival  of  ves- 
sel, whether  in  berth  or  not.  Sundays  and 
holidays  only  excepted.  If  loading  and 
discharge  is  not  completed  within  the  time 
specified,  demurrage  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $1  pe;-  net  registered  ton  per  running 
day,  payable  day  by  day.  Coke:  Loading 
800  tons  daily ;  discharge  as  above  indi- 
cated, with  time  counted  and  demurrage 
payable  under  same  conditions  as  apply  on 
coal. 


Japanese  Coal  Trade  Increases 

Production  of  coal  during  the  six  years 
1915-18  In  Japan  aggregated  141,392,58" 
metric  tons.  The  output  In  the  first  year 
totalled  21,315.962  tons,  but  while  there 
was  an  Increase  to  22,293,419  tons  in  1914, 
the  following  year  witnessed  a  fall  to  20,- 
liiO.747  tons,  the  smallest  out-turn  of  the 
series. 

In  1916,  however,  there  was  a  recovery 
to  22,901,580  tons,  wh?h  was  followed  by 
an  expansion  to  26,361,420  tons  In  the  en- 
suing year,  and  a  further  increase  to  28,- 
029,452  tons  In  1918.  The  exports  during 
the  period  under  review  amounted  to  18,- 
427,108  metric  tons.  The  first  year.  1913. 
.showed  the  largest  figures,  at  3,870.600 
tons,  and.  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
recovery  to  3,016,947  tons  in  1916.  there 
was  a  continuous  decrease  until,  in  1918. 
the  shipments  were  approximately  only 
2.215,201   tons. 

The  coal  arriving  in  Japan  during  the 
same  period  totalled  4,192,487  metric  tons. 
The  yearly  figures  show  great  irregular- 
ity. The  1913  Imports  were  576,772  tons; 
those  of  1914  jumped  to  614.677  tons,  and 
in  1916  a  further  shrinkage  to  556,110  tons. 
There  was  a  substantial  upward  move- 
ment to  713,080  tons  In  1917.  and  the 
country's  receipts  of  coal  from  abroad  were 
again  enlarged  in  1918,  when  774,189 
metric   tons   were   imported. 


South  African  Coal  for  France 

Extreme  scarcity  of  fuel  in  all  parts  of 
Prance  is  causing  much  disorganization  of 
business,  manv  factories  and  works  of  all 
kinds  being  brought  to  a  standstill  for 
lack  of  steam  power.  The  latest  expedi- 
ent, however,   is  the  purchase  of  5,000   Ions 


1,187  Ships  Built  in  First  Half 
of  1919 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1.  1919. 
the  output  of  American  shipyards  was 
1,176  vessels  of  2.213.448  gross  tons,  not 
including  11  vessels  of  17.000  tons  built 
for  foreign  owners.  The  output  consists 
chiefly  of  vessels  built  with  funds  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  Shipping 
Board  and  Is  the  United  States'  largest  out- 
put for  a  six-month  period. 

Oil  Fuel  Projects  in  South  Wales 

There  are  signs  that  Lord  Fisher's  pro- 
phetic vision  of  the  general  adoption  of  oil 
us  fuel  for  steamers  may  find  speedier  ful- 


Anlhracite  Shipments  for  December,  1919 


"New  Rates  on  Coal  to  South 
American  Ports 


F^irther  changes  in  the  shipping  rates  on 
coal  and  coke  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
to  South  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
were  issued  last  week  by  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board.  Effective  Jan.  9.  to  destinations 
on  the  east  Coast  of  South   America,  rates 


The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  Decem- 
ber, 1919.  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite 
Bureau  of  Information  at  Philadelphia. 
made  the  largest  record  for  that  month 
since  1915.  The  tonnage  sent  out  in  De- 
cember, 1919.  amounted  to  6.138,460  gross 
ton.s.  against  6,971.671  tons  in  November, 
an   increase  of   166,789   tons,   and,  as  com- 


Railroads 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 

( 'entral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

Delaware,  Lacliawanna  &  Western  Railroad 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Company 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Erie  Railroad 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway. . . 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 


pared  with  December,  1918,  when  the  ship- 
ments were  5,736.260  tons,  a  gain  of  a  little 
more  than  400,000  tons.  .\s  compared 
with  1916,  the  latest  normal  years,  the 
shipments  In  December  showed  an  Increase 
of  something  over  550,000  tons.  Shipments 
by  initial  carriers  for  December,  1919, 
compared  with   December,   1916.  were; 


December 

December 

Coal  Year 

Coal  Y'ear 

1919 

1916 

1919-1920 

1916-1917 

1,442,571 

1,040,645 

10,741,052 

9,424,306 

1,057,627 

964,007 

9,689,287 

9,038,756 

506,840 

527,080 

4,798,731 

4.781,181 

907,119 

953,565 

8,109,167 

7,875,133 

674,172 

591,874 

6,068,559 

5,368,560 

414,155 

449,052 

3,747,576 

4,114,390 

679.827 

634,190 

5,801,163 

5,609,681 

171,465 

147,007 

1,535,828 

1.431,156 

284,684 

275,329 

2,619,218 

2,025,214 

6,138,460 

5,582.787 

53,110,381 

49,668,357 
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Mlinieiil  Ihiiti  luis  ut'eii  j;t-*iicr:iil.v  c.^iiccietl. 
In  view  of  these  possibilities,  considerable 
importance  attacijos  to  some  recent  coni- 
nurcial  developments. 

.\n  asreement  was  recently  entered  Into 
hitween  the  Scottish-.\merlcan  Oil  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  L.  Gueret.  I.,td..  one  of  the  most 
important  coal-exportinp:  llrms  in  Great 
I'.ritain.  witli  eoaliiiK  depots  at  ports  in 
I'Yance.  .-Viseria  and  .South  .America.  It  is 
fell  that  the  price  of  coal  will  remain  hij^h 
for  a  long  time  and  that  Inmker  supplies 
will  not  be  .so  steady  as  in  the  past.  Under 
these  circumstances  Messrs.  Gueret  feel  it 
iniTHTative  that  their  various  coalinR 
dejiots  should  be  able  to  offer  oil  as  well 
as  coal  to   shii>s. 

Messrs.  W'illiams.  Corey  and  Son.  coal 
distributors,  have  entered  into  arrange- 
ments with  leading:  shippingr  .and  oil  firms 
with  the  object  of  using  their  widespread 
orBanization  for  oil  distribution.  It  is  sug- 
gesteil  that  there  may  be  some  dramatic 
surprises  in  the  next  few  months,  for 
events  are  moving  rapidly.  The  steady 
lioom  of  the  shares  in  William  Cory  and 
Son    is   one    indication. 

William  Cory  &  Son.  T^td.,  represent  an 
agglomeration  of  interests  connected  with 
the  distribution  and  selling  of  coal.  Thi> 
company  was  registered  in  its  present  form 
In  ISau  to  take  over  the  English  business 
of  coal  factors,  merchants,  lightermen,  etc. 
of  a  number  of  firms. 

The  result  of  various  transactions  is  that 
the  company,  besides  holding  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  home  trade,  has  verv 
large  bunkering  steamships  at  foreign 
ports.  So  important  is  its  position  in  this 
respect  that  it  is  generally  understood  that 
it  is  now  largely  bound  up  with  the  P.  & 
O.  Co..  which  holds  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  its  capital.  Dividends  have  ranged 
from  S  to  10  per  cent,  of  which  one-half 
«as  paid  tax  free. 


Britain's  Coal  Output  in  1918 

The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in 
Great  Britain  during  1918 — the  figures  for 
which  are  only  now  available — amounted  to 
£257,079,792,  an  increase  of  £33,145.802, 
as  comjiared  with    1917. 

The  total  output  of  coal  was  227.748.r>.Tl 
tons,  and  the  value  £238,210,760,  showing 
a  decrease  in  output  of  20,750,586  tons  and 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  £30,433,866  on 
the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  The  aver- 
ago  price  of  coal  for  1918  was  2fls  ll.ned. 
per  ton,  and  for  1917   16s.   8.08d.   per  ton. 

The  (piantity  of  coal  exported,  exclusive 
of  coke  and  manufactured  fuel,  and  of  coal 
shipped  for  the  use  of  steamers  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  was  31,752.904  tons.  Of 
these.  France  received  over  ICJ  million 
tons.  Italy  over  four  million  tons.  Egypt 
nearly  Ij  million  tons,  Gibralter  over  IJ 
million  tons.  Norway  over  H  million  tons, 
Malta  nearly  IJ  million  tons,  and  Sweden 
and  Norway  each  over  1  million  tons. 

The  amount  of  coal  remaining  for  home 
consumption  was  184.358.158  tons,  or  4.385 
tons  per  head  of  the  population  :  39.954.- 
974  tons  of  coal  were  used  in  the  m.anu- 
facture  of  coke  and  briquettes,  as  compared 
witli  40,981.757  tons  in  1917  ;  and  2,800,- 
840  tons  of  coal  and  11.286.680  tons  of  coke, 
which  together  are  equivalent  to  21.417.- 
973  tons  of  coal,  were  used  in  the  blast  fur- 
naces for  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  as 
against  2, 816, .'118  tons  of  coal  and  10,- 
961,734  tons  of  coke,  or  a  total  equivalent 
of  21,085,875  tons  of  coal  in  the  previous 
year. 

During  the  past  forty-six  years  (1873- 
1918)  9.192.072,000  tons  of  coal  have  been 
raised,  and  of  this  amount  2.219.868.000 
tons,  or  more  than  24.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
liroduction,  have  been  shipped  abroad  as 
exports    in    the    form    of    coal,    coke,    and 


iiiaauiactureu    fuel,    and    as    coal    used    for 
steamers  engaged  in   foreign  trade. 

Tile  iiercentage  of  the  output  of  coal 
slui»ped  abroad  in  each  quinquennial  period 
from  1873  to  1917  and  the  percentage  for 
the  year  1918   was  as  'follows: 

Per  Cent 

1873-1877     13.8 

1878-1882      16.1 

1S83-1887     19.0 

1888-1892     21.2 

1893-1897     23.0 

1898-1902     25,7 

1903-1907    C- 29.5 

1908-1912     32.4 

1913-1917     26,16 

1918     19.1 

Of  the  metallic  minerals  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  iron  ores  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  Puring  the  year  tlie  out- 
put of  ores  of  this  metal  was  14,613.032 
Ions,  valued  at  £7,106.656.  The  ore  yielded 
4.581.772  tons  of  iron,  or  more  than  halt 
of  the  total  quantity  of  pig-iron  made  in 
Great  Britain. 


Nitti  Shudders  at  Italy's  Plight 

Premier  Nitti,  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate 
shortly  before  his  departure  for  Paris, 
said  he  was  quite  certain  Europe  could  not 
expect  any  more  financial  assistance  from 
America.  Consequently,  he  added,  Italy 
must    be    prepared    to    stand    almost    alotie. 

"We  are  in  a  situation  which  makes  one 
shudder."  he  said.  "Coal,  which  before  the 
war  cost  30  lire  a  ton  is  now  more  tluin 
600  lire.  A  pound  of  coal  is  now  worth 
more  than  the  pre-war  price  of  a  pound  of 
rice.  Italy  must  depend  almost  exclusively 
on  her  own  resources  since  in  September 
last  not  only  the  foreign  Governments  but 
foreign   banks   refused   her  credit. 


Coal  and  Coke  Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  York  in  1919  Compared  With  1918 


In  1918  the  total  amount  of  anthracite  that  was  shipped  from 
the  port  of  New  York  was  82,477  tons  whicjk  valued  $584,087.  as 
compared  with  7". 984  tons  .shipped  in  the  next  vear  (1919). 
amounting  to  $624,809. 

In  1919.  $200,706  worth  of  bituminous  coal  was  shipped  which 
was  the  value  of  29,286  tons.     Italy.  Danish  West  Indies  and  the 


Netherlands  received  the  largest  amount  of  this  coal  as  compared 
with   shipments    to   other   countries. 

The  following  table  .shows  the  tonnage,  value  and  countries  to 
which  anthracite,  bituminous  coal  and  coke  were  shipped  from 
the  port  of  New  York  dvn'ing  1919,  and  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison the  same  figures  for  tlie  year  1918. 


Coal  and  Coke  Export  Shipments  from  the  Port  of  New  York 


Anthi 

CnUp  - 

1 

Tons 

918 , 

Value 

Tons 

1919 . 

Value 

, 1918 

Tons          Value 

. 1919 

Tons           Value 

, 1918 , 

Tons          Value 

. 1919 

Tons           Value 

.Argctitinn 

50 

J500 

25 

$275 

3,750 

$27,471 

2,892 

$20,660 

1,219 

$28,422 

76 

$1,285 

.Austria 

185 

2.248 

212 

1,585 

497 

4,765 

Barbodoea 

137 

1,965 

304 

4,764 

225 

1,734 

Belgium 

200 

1.300 

Bermuda 

229 

2.102 

131 

1,360 

50 

550 

100 

2,800 

4 

102 

Bratii 

British  Guiana... 

482 

3.736 

1,691 
30 

13.757 
474 

29,065 

207,022 

1.620 

12,492 

54 

1,630 

513 

7,749 

British  .<o.  .\frica 

15 

420 

23 

480 

Hritish  Westlndie- 

2 

56 

t  anoda 

68.753 

482.834 

46,570 

402.787 

192 

1,770 

524 

4,223 

Chile 

50 

850 

132 

2,045 

■ 

3481 
35  1 

6,910 

Colombia 

36 

503 

207 

1,280 

14 

145 

170 

1,545 

66 

1,570  t 

'       898 

Costa  Rica  . 

1 

23 

20 

290 

45 

1,400  , 

■       351    ■ 

■    1,107 

Cuba  . 

4.469 

37,959 

91 

1,295 

1,776 

16,808 

390 

2,353 

151 

4,387 

» 

362    MV  8.842 

naniali  Uo»t  Indii-s    . 

4,268 

28,108 

7 

231 

2\  » 

35 

Dcimiark 

435 

2,392 

•w 

Dutrli  l-.asi  Indus 

1 

1 

100 

2.632 

I)utrh\\f!.t  Iridiis 

2,408 

17,875 

851 

6,383    ■ 

»I 

Bruador  .... 

99 

1,925 

•• 

60 

1,473 

KlwUnd 
Falkland  InlaniU 

220 

1,508 

1,500 

10,500 

fP' 

3,565 

20.854 

*       1 

Frani-e 
l-'rencli  Guiana 

4 

40 

2,527 

29,297 

681 

4,053 

7,140 

79,940 

iHl 

4,791 

71,452 

10 

80 

Krenrh  Went  Indies 

191 

4,955 

54 

1,720 

Germany 

20 

217 

3 

15 

Greece 

300 

1,400 

Guatemala  . 

5 

182 

27 

701 

Haiti 

2 

34 

20 

123 

2 

25 

Italy 
Jamaica 

260 

1,930 

421 

3,237 

4,430 

32,376 

427 

8.200 

6,024 

40.459 

5 

42 

1 1 

91 

2 

38 

55 

1.210 

.Mexico. . . 
MitpiMon 

10 

210 

1 
183 

25 
1,645 

60 

600 

376 

4,345 

157 

4,565 

94 

2,236 

NVlhcrlands 

. 

1 

12 

4.468 

24,519 

Vcwfound    .h.i 

5,487 

43,246 

9,279 

81,556 

152 

875 

2,600 

19,175 

NirnroKun 

107 

1.220 

10 

275 

3 

60 

\nruuv 

•  nhiT  ((ritiiih  Wrat  Indie* 

2 
81 

50 
947 

14 

1,176 

6,900 

'    2 

50 

327 

6,216 

Panama 

io 

90 

247 

1,456 

100 

355 

742 

22,043 

15 

366 

I*ara«uay  . 

3 

115 

Peru                        , 
I'liihppinr  Inlands   . 

400 
204 

4.500 
1.671 

130 

2,455 

144 

4,048 

287 

7.860 

Port  Africa 

316 

2,370 

5 

135 

."^alva^lor 

75 

2,149 

17 

429 

,"*nn  DoniitiK" 

7  4:1 

7,488 

64,090 

3.988 

28,296 

702 

3;660 

37 

769 

62 

1,300 

Sp..iin 

680 

4,150 

600 

-"swmIcii 

100 

1.200 

rnnirlafl 

2 

30 

57 

586 

75 

853 

12 

155 

Turkey  in  ,\>ia.. 

101 

1.285 

Turkey  in  Kurf>|K> 

201 

706 

200 

1,700 

1  rujcuay  . 

2,550 

18,800 

75 

756 

18 

140 

\  enciiicln 

2 

25 

510 

3.350 

6 

I2S 

25 

682 

564 

15,304 

Total 


82.447   $584,087 


70.984   $624,809 


48.727   $349,369 


29,286   $200,706 


10,937   $173,674 


14,410   $IAh.02b 
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Charh-ston.  W.  \  a. 

Nuiiihrr  of  niiiiiiifC  cuimuiiiiilifH  in  srip 
of  iiillufiizn.  «  Diilil  liini'  <ut  pniiliiitlon 
il  IIhtp  Imtl  been  rnrs  In  limil.  Mnny  niint>B 
i<ll<'  more  (liun  two-lliirils  of  weeU.  Ks.-t 
port  permits  not  to  In'  Kranleil  for  present. 
Wluile  situation  so  nnsellletl,  little  done 
4in  next  year's  eonlniets.  [ntluenxa  most 
serious  on  Cabin  <'reek  anti  foal  Kiver 
ill  Kanawha  flelcl.  Worst  ear  shortage  in 
New    River   region    for    last    two   years. 

While  serious  inioails  would  have  been 
matle  on  the  proiiuctioii  of  coal  in  this 
section  of  West  Virginia.  lUirinK  the  first 
seven  days  o£  February,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  mininK  communities  were 
in  the  grip  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  yet 
the  appearance  of  that  disease  had  less 
effect  on  production  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  cars  to  speak  of  into  which 
lo  load  coal.  The  car  shortage,  in  fact, 
in  the  areas  covered  by  the  Chesape.ike  & 
Ohio,  was  more  discouraging  than  was 
even  the  case  during  the  last  week  of 
January.  Between  1.200  and  1.300  cars 
was  about  all  the  road  was  able  to  place 
on  an  average  throughout  the  week,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Monday,  when 
cars  were  equal  to  about  85  per  cent  of 
requirements.  The  general  average  sup- 
ply for  the  other  five  days  of  the  week  was 
about    33    per   cent. 

In  many  instances  mines  were  idle  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  week,  and  in  some 
cases  no  cars  were  secured  by  mines  until 
the  very  end  of  the  week.  Not  only  was 
the  supply  of  cars  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  almost  down  to  zero  point  but  the 
supply  on  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  was 
equallv  meagre,  as  was  also  the  case  on 
the  Kanawha  &  West  Virginia.  Of  course 
production  suffered  to  some  extent  in  the 
New  River  field  owing  to  the  strike  there, 
but.  even  when  that  was  settled,  there 
was  no  increase  in  production  because 
there  were  no  cars  to   load. 

I'romises  made  by  executives  of  the 
Uailroad  Administration  at  Washington, 
for  improvement  in  transportation  facili- 
ties, had  given  rise  to  the  hope  that  there 
might  be  more  cars  available,  but  the 
benefits  promised  failed  to  materialize,  nor 
did  there  appear  to  be  any  prospects  of 
improvement.  Operators  in  this  area  found 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  there  should 
be  such  an  acute  car  shortage,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  congestion 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  yet  not  only 
was  the  supply  limited,  but  at  the  same 
time  some  operators  at  least  were  notified 
that  no  more  permits  (for  the  time  being) 
would  be  granted  as  to  exports.  Otherwise 
no  embargoes  were  in  effect  as  to  the 
shipment  of  coal  from  this  section. 

Producers  were  running  far  behind  as  to 
contract  deliveries,  although  customers 
were  demanding  that  they  be  given  at  least 
a  portion  of  their  fuel  supply,  a  demand 
with  which  it  was  impossible  to  comply. 
Xot  only  has  the  transportation  break- 
down affected  operators  adversely  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  but  it  has  caused 
much  friction  between  them  and  their  cus- 
tomers, and  it  is  said  the  present  situation 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
making  of  contracts  for  next  year.  The 
situation  generally  is  so  unsettled  that 
little  has  been  done  toward  arranging  for 
next   year's  contracts. 

Mines  in  the  Kanawha  field  at  the  outset 
of  February  labored  under  the  double 
handicap  of  a  car  shortage  and  sickness. 
The  car  shortage  was.  however,  more  gen- 
eral than  the  influenza  which  incapacitated 
many  miners  for  work.  It  had  not  ap- 
peared in  as  severe  a  form  as  during  1918 
and  it  had  just  begun  to  make  its  pre-sence 
felt  during  the  first  week  of  February,  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  being  reported  on 
Cabin  Creek  and  on  Coal  River.  There 
were  at  least  100  cases  of  influenza,  how- 
ever, among  the  miners  at  Sharon,  on 
Cabin   Creek. 

Of  course  with  curs  scarce,  a  ri^duction 
in  working  forces  made  less  difference  than 


would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and 
ears  were  indeed  extremely  scarce  In  the 
Kanawha  field  during  the  period  already 
mentioned — more  so  than  during  the 
previous  week.  In  fact  the  general  aver- 
age covering  the  week  was  in  the  nelghbor- 
liiiod  of  33  per  cent,  the  inevitable  result 
lieing  suspension  for  several  days  at  a  time 
at  the  majority  of  plants  in  the  region. 
Production  on  the  third  was  about  24,000 
tons  but  by  the  middle  of  the  week  load- 
ings were  down  to  10,000  tons  a  day,  al- 
though there  was  a  slight  recovery  on  the 
sixth.  For  some  reason  not  explained,  per- 
mission to  export  coal  from  the  Kan.awha 
field  was  withheld.  No  embargoes  were 
in  effect,  however,  at  least  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  week.  Operators  stated 
that  they  believed  there  were  less  loads  on 
the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  than 
at  any  time  in  six  months. 

While  a  strike  in  force  in  the  New 
River  field  might  have  accounted  for  the 
greatly  restricted  production  in  that  field 
during  the  first  half  of  the  week  ended 
Feb.  7.  yet  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
greatly  curtailed  production  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  w-eek  for  the  strike  had 
been  called  off.  Nevertheless,  even  under 
the  changed  status  of  affairs  and  with 
miners  ready  to  report  for  work,  there 
was  no  increase  in  production,  unless  pos- 
sibly it  was  on  the  seventh,  owing  to  the 
most  pronounced  scarcity  of  cars  yet  felt 
in  the  New  River  region  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  strike  referred  to  was  ad- 
justed through  a  return  to  the  "check-off" 
and  "closed-shop"  system  in  the  New  River 
field,  miners  agreeing  to  go  back  to  work, 
but  as  stated  it  had  no  effect  on  produc- 
tion. With  the  car  supply  averaging  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  normal,  there 
was  much  idleness  among  the  mines  in  the 
New  River  section.  New  River  shipments, 
for  instance,  on  the  fourth  reached  a  total 
of  only  12.850  tons  and  on  the  fifth  ship- 
ments amounted  to  only  9.000  tons.  With 
total  shipments  so  small,  naturally  little 
coal  was  going  to  tidewater  for  export, 
nor  to  domestic  markets  either  for  that 
matter.  The  existing  unstabilized  condi- 
tions of  course  have  left  the  contract  situ- 
ation for  the  coming  year  verj'  much  up 
in  the  air.  mines  being  far  behind  with 
deliveries  for  the  current  coal  year. 


Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

First  week  of  Feliruar.v  sees  worst  ear 
sliortaffe  in  northern  West  Virginia  since 
winter  of  1917-I91X.  Some  Ifil  mines  idle 
in  Fairmont  region  alone.  Influenza  inter- 
fered with  train  operation.  RailroafI  fuel 
eontraets  must  be  eompletel.v  flliecl  before 
all  otlier  contracts  are  honored.  Operators 
fear  wholesale  conflscation  by  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 

Pessimism  among  the  operators  of  the 
northern  West  Virginia  mining  regions  was 
much  in  evidence  when  the  worst  car  shoi^- 
age  observed  since  the  winter  of  1917-1918 
developed  in  that  part  of  the  state  during 
the  first  week  in  February.  It  had  been 
believed  that  the  supply  could  be  no  worse 
than  that  furnished  during  the  final  week 
of  Januajy,  but  there  was  a  more  alarming 
shortage  at  the  opening  of  February  than 
has  been  witnessed  at  any  time  during  the 
last   year. 

There  was  a  fairly  adequate  sunply  on 
Monday.  Feb.  2.  but  by  Wednesday  the 
supply  had  slumped  to  2.t  per  cent,  and 
there  were,  for  instance,  in  the  Fairmont 
region  on  that  date  only  341  cars  available. 
From  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  week 
the  supply  was  such  as  to  daily  increase 
the  number  of  idle  mines.  Wednesday,  the 
fourth,  saw  140  mines  shut  down.  The 
following  day  only  373  cars  were  available 
and  132  mines  had  to  suspend  operations. 
There  were  only  4.53  cars  available  on  the 
sixth,  with  131  mines  not  able  to  operate. 
With  only  42.5  cars  available,  there  were 
161  mines  in  the  Fairmont  region  alone 
unable  to  operate.  The  same  conditions 
prevailed  elsewhere  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia   and    producers    w-ere    becoming    des- 


perate, while  at  the  same  time  miners  were 
unable  to  earn  enough  to  meet  their  living 
expenses. 

While  the  Infiuenza  had  not  affected 
mining  operations  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent, limited  as  they  were,  yet  It  had  Inter- 
fered with  train  operation ;  railroads  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  were  re- 
porting a  shortage  of  crews,  so  that  there 
is  a  possibility  that  If  loadings  had  been 
anything  like  adequate,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  handle  them  with  any 
degree    of    promptness. 

Uailroad  fuel  contracts  must  be  filled 
liefore  any  other  class  of  contracts,  accord- 
ing to  word  received  In  the  northern  West 
Virginia  fields,  instructions  to  that  effect 
having  been  received  from  Director  Gen- 
eral Hlnes.  In  othir  words,  companies  hav- 
ing railroad  fuel  contracts  will  be  required 
to  fill  their  entire  railroad  contract  rcquire- 
nii-nts  before  attempting  to  fill  any  com- 
mercial contracts  ;  in  order  to  enforce  such 
instructions,  railroads  (it  has  been  under- 
stood) have  been  directed  not  to  accept  hill- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  marked  shortage 
of  cars.  Operators  charge  that  the  rail- 
roads are  resorting  to  this  method  of  ex- 
torting their  pound  of  flesh  in  lireference  to 
confiscation,  which  would  require  that  coal 
be  paid  for  at  the  price  paid  by  other 
consignees.  Protest  has  been  lodged  by 
the  Northern  West  Virgina  Operators'  .As- 
sociation against  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Director  General. 

It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  has  resorted  to  conflscation  of  coal 
for  railroad  use  in  some  instances,  .'ind 
operators  generally  are  appreh-^nsive  lest 
there  be  wholesale  conflscation.  There  Is 
a  tendency,  northern  West  Virginia  oper- 
ators believe,  for  the  railroads  to  confiscate 
coal  indiscriminately;  this  has  not  only  re- 
sulted in  much  confusion  but  has  worked 
a  hard.ship  in  view  of  the  Inability  of  com- 
mercial consumers  to  secure  even  a  small 
supply  of  coal.  Shipments  from  all  north- 
ern West  Virginia  points  were  extremely 
light  during  the  first  seven  days  of  Febru- 
ar.v.  although  customers  were  clamoring 
for  supplies  and  there  continued  to  be,  as 
was  natural,  quite  an  acute  demand. 


Piedmont,  W.  Va. 

Acute  car  shortage  in  I'ietlmont  anil 
western  Maryland  fields.  W  S.  Senators 
and  CongresHinen  appealed  to  for  relief, 
^liners   lea\'e  coal   fields  in   searcli   of   work. 

Failure  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  move 
coal  cars  on  its  lines  has  resulted,  it  is 
charged  by  operators  in  this  section  and 
in  western  Maryland,  in  quite  an  acute  car 
shortage  ;  a  shortage  so  serious  In  fact  that 
producers  have  found  it  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to  IT.  S.  Senators  and  members  of 
Congress  for  relief.  Until  the  loaded  cars, 
which  now  almost  choke  sidings,  are  moved, 
operators  contend,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  secure  an  adequate  supply  owing  to 
the  lack  of  empties  available.  With  cars 
so  scarce,  lines  have  been  working  on  a 
half-time  basis,  this  having  resulted  in  a 
wholesale  migration  of  miners  from  the 
coal  fields  of  this  section  to  .\kron.  Ohio, 
and  Detroit,  In  search  of  employment. 


Norton,  Va. 


Ruilroads  conllNi'iitine  fiO  to  70  per  rent 
tif  (*oal  produced  in  VIrRiniii.  Protests  filed. 
Colli  prodnction  dropping  from  week  to 
week.      Labor    affected. 

Uliolesale  confiscation  of  coal  Is  belngr 
ivsorted  to  at  mines  in  Virginia,  the  coal 
so  talif-n  beingr  utilized  as  railroad  fuel. 
The  railroads,  in  other  words,  are  confis- 
cating: from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  coal 
produced  in  this  section  for  fuel,  and  this 
autocratic  exercise  of  power,  which  the 
operators  claim  is  not  vested  in  the  rail- 
roads, has  created  widespread  indipmation 
throuehout  the  Virginia  mining  fields:  the 
result  has  been  the  fllinff  of  rather  sharp 
protests  with   the   Railroad    Administration, 
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none  of  wliich  appear  to  have  done  much 
Rood.  The  railroads  have  resorted  to  the 
nractice  of  going  direct  to  the  mines  and 
of  helping  themselves  to  fuel,  without  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  commercial  custom- 
ers :    refusing  to  accept  commercial  billing. 

There  was  a  decline  in  production  in  the 
Virginia  fields  during  the  weeli  ended  the 
seventh,  owing  to  a  growth  in  the  car 
shortage,  the  production  dropping  from 
176.000  to  160.000  tons,  a  loss  of  45.000 
tons  being  attributed  to  a  scarcity  of  cars. 
Tlie  precentage  of  loss  from  lack  of  cars  is 
lieing  increased    from   week   to  week. 

The  labor  situation  has  been  and  Is  still 
being  affected  bcciuse  art  the  fact  that  the 
operation  of  mines  is  becoming  more  irreg- 
ular, this  making  for  a  feeling  of  unrest. 


Ashland,  Ky. 


I'rdiliictiiMi  G:ains  Nlishtly  in  nortiieast 
Kenttu-k.v.  but  output  only  40  per  cent  of 
i-npai'it.v.  Car  sliortaRe  »tiU  serious.  Op- 
(^nitors  desperate.  Kailroiul  .Vdniinlstration 
introduces  "overuse"  adjustment  in  car 
distribution.  luHuenza  cripples  operations 
at  one  or  two  points.  Kentucky  legislation 
noted. 

Slight  gains  were  recorded  in  the  north- 
east Kentucky  district  during  the  first 
week  of  February,  but  the  car  shortage 
was  just  as  large,  in  proportion  to  total 
production,  as  it  had  been  in  previous 
weeks.  The  output  reached  106.700  tons, 
that  representing  46  per  cent  of  a  total 
potential  capacity  of  232.000  tons.  During 
the  week  ended  January  31,  production 
amounted  to  91.000  tons  or  only  40  per 
cent  of  capacity,  so  that  there  was  a 
gain  of  15,000  tons  or  about  6  per  cent. 
The  total  loss  was  cut  down  about  12,000 
tons,  or  from  137.000  to  125.300  tons  Tet 
i>f  that  loss  the  car  shortage  was  respon- 
sible for  122.000  tons  or  52  per  cent  all 
told. 

During  the  first  week  of  February,  1919, 
the  total  i)roduction  was  112.070  tons,  but 
at  that  time  "no  market"  losses  were  the 
principal  handicaps  against  a  full  produc- 
tion, so  that  last  year's  loading  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  conditions.  As 
lierhaps  illustrating  somewhat  more  clearly 
just  what  conditions  existed  during  the 
week  ended  the  seventh,  out  of  a  total  of 
918  mine-days,  there  were  500  mine-days 
when    mines   were    without    cars. 

Transportation  facilities  afforded  mines 
in  the  nortlieast  Kentucky  field  continue  to 
be  so  poor  that  o|)erators  in  that  field  are 
becoming  desperate.  They  cannot  conceive 
why  it  is  that  after  three  weeks  of  normal 
weather,  there  still  should  be  such  a  pro- 
nounced shortage,  as  no  reasonable  excuse 
exists  for  such  a  shortage  any  longer. 
Repeated  attempts  to  secure  relief  from 
the  Railroad  Administration  have  failed, 
and  the  stage  has  been  reached  wliere  they 
cannot  even  secure  acknowledgments  of 
communications  addressed  to  this  Federal 
department. 

Complaint  Is  general  in  the  nortlieast 
Kentucky  field  that  operators  are  being 
penalized  and  discriminated  against 
through  adjustments  of  what  the  Railroad 
.\dministration  is  pleased  to  call  "overage." 
In  other  words,  at  a  time  when  every  car 
is  precious,  the  railroads  are  deducting 
from  the  supply,  for  excess  cars  furnished 
the  mines  during  the  "no  market"  slump, 
during  the  shopmen's  strike  and  at  other 
l>erioda  when  cars  were  not  so  badly 
needed ;  yet  for  these  conditions  the  mine 
owners  were  not  responsible.  For  instance, 
900  cars  were  deducted  from  the  January 
supply,  to  cover  "overage"  tor  November 
and   December,  or  the  period  of  the  atrikt- 

Influenza  has  reached  the  northeast  Ken- 
tucky field  and  has  seriously  crippled  oper- 
ations at  one  or  two  points,  being  compli- 
cated by  other  diseases.  The  epidemic 
appeared  in  its  worst  form  at  Seco.  Ky., 
where  the  Southeast  Coal  Co.  has  a  splen- 
did plant.  While  here  three  nurses  had 
been  secured,  it  had  not  been  found  possible 
to  secure  the  number  of  physicians  desired. 

Bills  had  been  introduced  early  in  the 
second  week  of  February  In  both  branches 
of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  proposing  a 
production  tax  of  2c.  a  ton  on  all  coal 
produced.  Measures  are  also  now  pending 
having  for  their  object  an  Increase  of  liii 
per  cent  In  the  Workmen's  Compen.satlon 
rates.  Still  another  bill  has  been  introduced 
making  the  construction  of  wash-houses 
compulsory. 


I)ulla.s  Tex. 


■  ncrruaed  oulpul  of  northern  centrul 
Trvn,«  inlnr„  «lnre  «trlkr  spttiement.  Rjtil- 
rondit  tiiklns  rreater  pari  (»f  output.  Furl 
NhorlAKe  nt  rnmmunltic*  Ufiir  niinrs.  (ircat 
development    of    Trxu    Hcnlle    in    next    frw 


years  forecast.  Predicted  discontinuance 
of  oil  as  fuel.  Cheaper  llgmlte  to  bel  sub- 
stituted. 

Bituminous  coal  mines  in  the  Strawn 
and  Thurber  districts  of  Texas  have  in- 
creased their  output  since  the  settlement 
of  the  coal  strike  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  total  of  1.400  tons  is  being  mined  daily, 
according  to  reports  from  mines  in  these 
sections.  At  Thurber.  coal  is  worked  in 
only  two  shafts,  and  the  daily  output  there 
is  900  tons,  while  Strawn  is  turning  out 
600  tons  a  day. 

Most  of  the  coal  mined  in  these  two  dis- 
tricts is  being  contracted  to  Texas  rail- 
roads, the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  Mis- 
souri. Kansas  &  Texas  taking  a  large 
portion  of  the  output.  The  Wichita  Valley 
lines,  the  Abilene  &  Southern  and  the  Ros- 
coe.  Snyder  &  Pacific  are  getting  their  coal 
supply  from  the  Strawn  district.  Some  of 
the  coal  is  being  sold  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  the  output  is  far  below  the 
demand  atid  many  communities  adjacent 
to  the  mines  are  experiencing  fuel  shortage. 

Mines  at  Newcastle  are  also  working 
at  full  capacity,  but  the  supply  from  these 
mines  is  also  being  taken  by  railroads,  the 
Rock  Island  using  a  large  part  of  It. 
Little  of  the  Newcastle  output  is  reach- 
ing domestic  users. 

Great  development  of  the  vast  lignite 
beds  of  Texas  within  the  next  few  years 
is  forecast  by  James  Z.  George,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  "Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  George,  speak- 
ing before  a  gathering  of  business  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  in  Dallas,  a  few 
days  ago.  pointed  out  the  great  possibilities 
along  this  line  and  predicted  early  develop- 
ment  of  lignite  mines   in   Texas. 

"Twenty-three  billion  tons  of  lignite  lie 
in  a  belt  running  from  Texarlcana  south- 
west to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  pa.=sing  within 
a  few  miles  of  Dallas."  said  Mr.  George. 
He  added  that  any  industrial  community 
must  have  cheap  fuel  close  at  hand,  and 
predicted  that  at  no  far  distant  date  the 
use  of  petroleum  as  fuel  would  be  discon- 
tinued. A  cheaper  fuel  will  be  found,  and 
that  fuel  will  be  the  lignite  taken  from 
the  \'ast  beds  in  Texas.  Mr.  George  said 
the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  practically 
all  industries  in  Texas  would  be  operated 
with    lignite. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Anthracite 

Pottsvillc — That  the  stubborn  fire  in  the 
inside  workings  of  the  Wadesvillc  colliery, 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  Co. 
has  been  conquered  was  evidenced  on  Feb. 
1.  when  officials,  protected  with  smoke  hel- 
mets, entered  the  mine  and  found  the  last 
vestige  of  the  flames  extinguished.  By 
tightly  sealing  the  are-a  that  was  burning, 
the    fire    was    effectually    smothered. 


Bltumtnons 

Vniontown — It  is  being  freely  reported 
around  the  Connellsvllle  coke  region  that 
considerable  stock  of  the  Tower  Hill  Con- 
nellsvllle Coke  Co.,  has  lately  been  chang- 
ing hands  and  It  Is  thought  that  one  of 
the  large  steel  companies  is  responsible 
therefor.  This  is  in  line  with  the  action 
recently  taken  by  some  of  the  steel  com- 
panies to  gain  a  foot-hold  In  the  region 
The  Tower  Hill  company  operates  two 
large  coal  and  coke  plants  in  Payette 
County  between  Uniontown  and  Browns- 
ville. The  main  ofllce  of  the  company  is 
in   Uniontown. 

Iniliuna — The  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal 
Corporation  has  under  course  of  develop- 
ment and  construction  new  mines  at  a  town 
to  be  known  as  Commodore,  in  Indiana 
County.  The  new  town  will  adjoin  Love- 
Joy  and  is  situated  on  the  Dixonvllle  & 
Cherry  Tree  R.R..  which  Is  an  outlet  for 
both  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsyl- 
vania railroads  from  the  western  end  of 
Indiana  County.  'There  will  be  two  open- 
ings to  develop  the  5,000  acres  of  coal 
available  and  It  Is  said  that  It  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  plants  In  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. Power  will  be  furnished  from  the 
company's  central  power  plant  at  Sample 
Run, 

Johnstown — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Cor- 
poration, held  In  the  Johnstown  Trust 
Building,  officers  were  named  as  follows: 
President,  Charles  A.  Owen;  vice  president, 
James  P.  Thomas ;  secretary.  Frank  D. 
Baker;  treasurer,  Philip  E.  'Thomas;  gen- 
•■rai  superintendent,  James  M,  Cook ;  as- 
sistant superintendent.  E.  H.  Zimmerman 
and  assistant  secretary  Harry  A,  Ling. 
The  directors  re-elected  are:  Charles  A. 
Owen,  of  Atlantic  City :  James  P.  Thomas. 
Philip   E.   Thomas  and   Harry  A.    Ling,   all 


of  Philadelphia ;  Frank  D.  Baker  and 
James  M.  Cook.  Johnstown  and  E.  H.  Zim- 
merman. New  York.  The  company  was 
formed  in  July,  1919.  by  the  merger  of  the 
•Shade  Creek,  Diamond  Smokeless,  Cam- 
bria Smokeless  and  Imperial  coal  com- 
panies. 

BroHnsvllle — The  Redstone  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  has  been  organized  as  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Wierton  Steel  Co.  to  operate  the 
Thompson-ConnellsvlUe  No.  1- coke  plant  at 
Republic.  Fayette  County.  Pa.,  recently 
taken  over  by  the  former  company.  The 
Thompson-ConnellsvlUe  plant  is  on  Red- 
stone   Creek. 

The  Superior  Coal  Co.,  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  R.R.,  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  between 
Uniontown  and  Brownsville  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  American  Coke  Corporation ; 
the  latter  company  is  controlled  by  the 
Reilly-Peabody  interests  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
recently  formed  to  take  over  the  Orient 
Coke  Co,  and  supposed  to  be  holding  this 
company  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  large 
steel  companies.  The  Superior  company 
owns  one  large  mine,  but  though  located 
in  the  Connellsvllle  coke  region  has  no 
coke    ovens. 

Connellsville— Thousands  of  employees  of 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  and  their  families 
are  to  be  inoculated  against  Infiuenza  and 
pneumonia.  Already  five  of  the  company's 
doctors  are  at  work  .and  are  meeting  with 
gratifying  success.  Influenza  has  not  yet 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  coke  region.  Offi- 
cials of  the  company  hope,  through  inocu- 
lation, to  prevent  the  slowing  down  of 
production  which  they  feel  would  follow  an 
epidemic.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  treat- 
ment. 

That  only  4  4  fatal  accidents  oc- 
curred in  the  last  two  years  In  the 
mines  of  the  H,  C,  Frick  Coke  Co.,  which 
employs  about  30.000  men.  was  the  state- 
ment made  by  William  H.  Glasgow,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Frick  company 
at  a  big  banquet  given  here.  It  was  stated 
that  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  liv 
the  Frick  company,  per  fatal  accident.  Is 
larger  than  any  in  the  state  with  two 
exceptions  —  both  small  concerns.  Mr. 
Glasgow  said  the  accidents  were  prevent- 
able, due  to  poor  judgment,  bad  practices 
and  disobedience  to  the  company's  rules 
and  state  laws.  A  renewed  campaign  for 
safety    was    urged. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Logan — .\bout  30  officials  and  employees 
of  the  Lundale  Coal  Co.  organized  the- 
Lundale  Mining  Institute  at  a  meeting  heiri 
at  Lundale  on  Jan,  30,  Practical  problems 
in  connection  with  mining  will  be  discussed 
at  monthly  meetings.  The  officers  of  the 
temporary  organization  selected  were:  J, 
.M,  Schweitzer  (general  superintendent  of 
tlie  Lundale  company),  president;  W.  R, 
Foglesong,  Jr,,  secretary. 

Bluefleld — Fire  recently  totally  destroyed 
the  tipple  and  fan  house  of  the  No.  1  mine 
of  the  Thomas  Coal  Co.,  on  Crane  Creek, 
in  Mercer  County.  It  was  not  learned  Just 
how  the  fire  started.  There  was  no  Inter- 
ruption to  operations,  the  company  having 
a  connection  between  Its  No.  1  mine,  where 
the  fire  occurred,  and  Its  No.  2  mine,  coal 
being  removed  through  the  mouth  of  the 
No.   2   operation. 

Huntington  —  The  annual  meeting  of 
officers  of  the  Logan  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  here  on  Feb.  2,  the  prlnci- 
lial  feature  of  the  session  being  the  election 
of  officers.  The  officers  elected  are  as  fol- 
lows: J.  J.  Ross,  of  the  Logan  Mining  Co  . 
president ;  A.  R.  Beiscl.  of  the  Island  Creek 
Co.,  first  vice  president;  W.  R.  Thurmond. 
Thurmond  Coal  Co..  second  vice  president ; 
C.  W.  Jones,  treasurer ;  W.  P.  Ellis,  secre- 
tary. One  of  the  principal  features  at  the 
annual  meeting  was  an  address  by  J.  D.  A 
Marrow,  vice  president  of  the  National  Coiil 
.Association,  dealing  with  the  general  coal 
situation. 

Cliarleston — The  appointment  of  traffic 
managers  for  each  of  the  several  district 
coal  associations  In  West  Virginia  has  be- 
come necessary  as  a  result  of  the  continued 
serious  car  shortages.  That  such  traffic 
managers  would  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  special  attention  to  car 
shortages,  ascertaining  the  causes  thereof 
and  taking  the  necessary  remedial  action, 
was  the  statement  made  on  Jan.  30  by 
T.  L,  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New  River 
Opeiators'  Association;  the  appointment  of 
a  traffic  man.ager  by  the  Kanawha  Coal 
Optrators'  .\ssoclatlon  followed  on  the  heels 
or  Mr,  liCWls'  announcement.  The  associa- 
tion selected  as  its  traffic  mjinager,  A.  R 
Varborough.  of  Charleston.  demurragi' 
claim  agent  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
Ry.  Mr.  Yarborough  entered  upon  the 
illscharge  of  his  duties  oh  Feb,   2, 
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Gcufton — Tho  Ty-Rurts  Valley  Mlnlni;  As- 
Bociittion  was  formed  herf  n-cmtly.  Its 
membership  iiicluilln^;  superinteiulents.  mine 
foremen,  tire  bosses  and  others  enKa^ed  in 
mlniiiB.  The  objeel  of  the  instltuti-  is  the 
Btudy  of  mine  problems  and  seeui-inK?  of 
greater  etticienoy  in  mining'  'I'll.-  meeting 
was  called  by  W.  H.  SandridKe.  inspt-etor  of 
tho  Seeond  Inspeetlon  Oistriet  of-  West 
Virginia;  both  Mr.  Sandrid^e  and  VV, 
Samples  urged  the  organization  of  an  in- 
stitute for  the  study  of  mining  problems 
and  to  Insure  a  greater  degre  of  eo-opera- 
tlon  between  mine  otiiiials  and  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Mines,  not  only  in 
averting  accidents  but  in  bringing  about 
Improvements  In  mining  methods.  '  W. 
Samples  was  elected  chairman  of  the  as- 
sociation, W.  H.  Sandri<lge,  of  Craflon. 
president  and  J.  R.  l.ennon.  of  liubpcnd- 
ence,  secretary.  The  association  will  hold 
its  second  meeting  on  Marcli  tj.  at  ilrafton. 
arrangements  for  that  meeting  being  in 
charge  of  \V.  H  Sandridge.  O.  H.  A.  Kunst 
and  J.   U.   Lrt-nnon. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville — ,1.  N.  McCormick.  head  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Health,  re- 
ports a  light  hut  general  epidemic  of  small- 
pox in  the  Harlan  fields  of  southeastern 
Kentucky,  and  is  threatening  to  p'ace  a 
quarantine  on  the  county  to  prevent  spread 
of  the  epidemic  throughout  the  fields.  Rlr. 
>'eCormick  stated  that  his  only  reason  for 
not  embargoing  the  county  was  the  drastic 
need  for  coal  throughout  thi'  country.  He 
charged  that  the  mine  operators  are  not 
co-operafing  properly.  a"d  are  no'  .showing 
prop'^r  in'erest  in  the  situation.  Th>  in- 
fluenza epidemic  is  getting  worse  in  (he 
larp'^^r  cities  of  th'^  state,  but  is  not  causing 
much  trouble  in  the   mine  districts. 
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Birminghan Work     on      the      $3,000,000 

plant  of  the  Birmingham  Coke  &  Byprod- 
ucts Co.  has  been  completed  and  the  ovens 
were  flred  for  the  first  time  recently.  Coke 
and  chemical  byproducts  will  not  he  iiro- 
ducd  for  about  a  month,  says  the  Iron 
Trade  Review.  The  plant,  which  is  located 
just  outside  of  Birmingham,  between  Boyles 
and  Tarrant  City,  is  to  be  the  center  of 
a  big  industrial  section,  as  a  number  of 
industries  which  will  use  the  coke  and 
byproducts  of  the  ovens  will  locate  on  the 
land  reserved  especially  for  that  purpose 
by  the  owners  of  the  Birmingham  Coke  & 
Byproducts  Co.  The  plant  now  has  50 
Koppers  ovens,  and  was  built  so  that  150 
more  ovens,   in   units  of   5n.   may   be  added. 

R.  A.  Terrell.  a  local  capitalist 
and  banker,  has  been  appointed  um- 
pire under  the  Garti?Id  agreement  to 
pass  upon  questions  of  disoute  between 
miners  and  operators  in  this  district.  Min- 
ers and  operators  presented  to  Federal 
Judge  W.  I.  Orubb  six  names  each,  from 
which  to  make  a  selection.  Mr.  Terrell  be- 
ing on  the  coal-men's  list.  Mr.  Terrell's 
appointment  has  been  approved  by  .\t- 
torney  General  Palmer,  but  he  has  not  yet 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  position. 
Judge  H.  C.  Sellieimer.  former  umpire,  re- 
signed  on   account  of   ill    health. 

At  the  semi-annual  examinations  of  ap- 
plicants for  certificates  of  competency  as 
mine  foremen  and  fire  bosses,  held  by  the 
State  Mining  Board  recently,  certificates 
were  grranted  to  29  first  class  and  20 
second-class  foremen  and  to  nine  fire 
bosses. 

OHIO 

Toledo — Some  improvement  in  the  con- 
gestion on  the  railroads  at  this  place  is 
reported  by  traffic  officials.  The  more 
favorable  weather  that  has  been  prevailing 
has  enabled  traffic  men  to  move  some  of 
the  loaded  cars  which  have  been  blockading 
the  Toledo  gateway.  But  there  is  still  bad 
con(7estion  and  embargoes  on  many  of  the 
roads  entering  Michigan  still  prevail. 
Snecial  permits  are  necessary  to  ship  to 
many    Michigan    points. 

INDIANA 

EvaiiKville — The  St.  Bernard  Mining  Co., 
with  mines  in  Webster  and  Hopkins  coun- 
ties, Kentucky,  a  few  miles  south  of  this 
city,  has  announced  that  a  deal  with 
Drexel  banking  interests  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  called  off.  The  officials  of  the 
mining  company  state  that  the  mine  is  not 
for  sale.  It  was  reported  at  one  time  re- 
cently that  the  Drexel  interests  would 
finance  a  large  coal-mining  deal  in  this 
vicinity. 

La  Fayette — The  Monon  Route  handled 
220  carloads  of  coal  in  its  Linton  district 
on  a  recent  day,  the  largest  in  any  one 
day  in  the  road's  history.  Activity  in  this 
coal  district  has  increased  steadily  since 
the    mine    strike   ended.      The    Little    Giant 


and  the  Gould  mines,  two  of  the  largest 
in  the  Linton  field,  have  had  an  average 
daily  outjiut  of  1. 2.^0  tons  <ach  since  the 
big  strike  end.ii.  and  the  Monon  haw  been 
handling  an  average  of  2U0  carloads  daily 
in  this  lime.  The  major  part  of  this  out- 
put is  transported  to  points  in  Iniliana. 
Illinois  and  .Michigan  The  Monon  road 
reqijires  for  its  own.fi:uiuiuiTq>tion.  for  sta- 
tionary power  ;ind  locomotive  uses,  from 
25  to  30  carloads  daily.  The  entire  daily 
output  of  coal  in  Ihc  Linton  field,  iiicli^ling 
the  two  large  mines  mentioned  and  the  2:i 
others,  is  averaging  H.OOO  ton.s.  the  largest 
in    the   history   of   the   Held. 

PrIrrHburg — An  important  deal  in  In- 
diana coal  tieUls  has  been  consummated  at 
this  plai<-,  the  transaction  involving  the 
leasing  of  several  thi>usan(l  acres  of  coal 
land  ;  the  coming  spring  and  summer 
should  see  increased  activity  in  the  coal 
fields  of  northern  Pike  County  and  south- 
ern Daviess  and  Knox  counties.  The  oil 
development  in  this  part  of  Indiana  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  coal  operators 
what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  fields  in 
the  Central  West,  with  five  workable  seams. 
The  .seam  here  is  said  to  average  from  2 
to  5  ft.  in  thickness.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  land  underlaid  by  No.  6  coal  is  being 
bought  for  stripi)ing  inirposes  at  from  $'?0 
to  $150  an  acre.  Furthermore  it  is  reported 
that  25.000  acres  of  land  containing  .\'o.  5 
coal  has  been  bought  in  the  last  few 
months,  the  Pike  Countv  Coal  Co.  alone 
having  purchased  lO.OOn  acres.  The  Ameri- 
can, Indiana  Creek,  Globe  and  oilier  com- 
panies are  leasing  tracts  of  coal  land.  No. 
5  coal  is  found  at  depths  ranging  from  80  to 
150  ft.,  in  .'eams  from  5  to  11  ft.  thick  ;  and 
the  coal  is  said  to  be  free  from  gas.  No.  4 
coal  is  found  in  Pike  Countv  in  scams 
ranging  from  4  lo  7  ft.  in  width,  at  depths 
ranging  from  250  to  450  ft.  No.  3  coal 
reams  are  found  at  a  depth  of  500  ft.,  and 
arc  from  10  to  14  ft.  in  thickness. 

ILLINOI.S 

Belleville — Ninety  miners  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  free  night  school  just  org,in- 
i  !ed  at  the  Belleville  Township  High  School. 
Tiioir.as  \Vright.  former  county  mine  in- 
spector, and  a  deputy  state  mine  inspector, 
in  the  instructor.  The  puri)ose  is  to  make 
miners  more  practical  in  their  work. 
Sparrows  and  mice  are  being  traiipe  I  to 
be  u'cd  in  testing  gases  encoantere.l  in 
mine-s.  The  chemists  of  tlir-  high  school 
will  prepare  samples  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  other  gases  s.milar  to  those  origin.it- 
ing   ill   mines,   for   expcrim.-nts. 

Duquoin — The  Madison  Coal  Corporation, 
one  of  the  big  coal  mining  companies 
of  Illinois,  is  planning  to  sink  a  new  mine 
near  BI  lirsville,  seven  miles  southeast  of 
here.  Plans  call  for  a  steel  tipple  to  be 
erected  at  the  new  mine,  and  all  equipment 
will  be  modern.  The  mine  will  be  served 
by  seveial  roads,  including  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Iron  Mountain,  both  of 
which  run  close  to  the  site.  Construction 
work  on  the  new  mine,  which  has  been 
planned,  will  begin  just  as  soon  as  the 
weather  opens  uji  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  fall  the  plant  will  be  well  under  way. 
The  comiian.v  owns  most  of  the  coil,  wlie^h 
wi.l  be  mined,  a  small  part  being  held 
under  lease.  TThe  field  where  this  mini'  is 
to  be  sunk  is  one  of  the  iiest  in  south  'rii 
Illinois,  the  large  Kathleen  mine  of  the 
Cnion  Colliery  Co.,  is  only  about  four  miles 
from  the  spot.  Several  weeks  .a-/o  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Southern  Gem  Coal  Co., 
of  Chicago,  optioned  6.000  acres  o'f  land 
joining  the  Madison  tract,  and  it  is  said 
as  many  as  three  or  four  mini-s  will  he 
sunk  in  that  district  during  the  next  three 
years. 

Jesse  Diamond,  president,  and  Her- 
man Rea,  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Gem  Coal  Co.,  were  in  this  city  recently 
taking  options  on  6,000  acres  of  coal  Land 
five  miles  southeast  of  town.  It  was  stated 
that  the  options  were  being  taken  uj)  with 
the  \'iew  of  sinking  shafts  on  the  property 
in  the  near  future.  The  Southern  Gem  Coal 
Co.,  wiiicli  was  organized  only  last  summer, 
now  owns  or  has  under  option  or  lease 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  coal  land  in 
Franklin.  Perry.  Jefferson  and  Willi.amson 
counties.  The  same  comjiany  is  also  con- 
temi)lating  the  purchase  of  the  Victory 
mine  at  'T.amaroa.  ten  miles  north  of  here, 
owned  by  the  Victory  Collieries  Co.  This 
mine  is  now  being  operated  succ  ssfully 
and  the  iiurehase  of  it  by  the  Southern 
Gem  will  make  that  company  the  owner 
of  five  mines,  all  of  which  have  been 
bought  during  the  last  six  months,  the 
other  four  being  at  Winkle.  West  Frank- 
fort and  two  at  Sesser.  respectively.  The 
land  which  the  company  optioned  near  this 
city  is  directly  adjacent  to  the  holdings  of 
the  Union  Colliery  Co..  of  St.  Louis,  on 
which    was   sunk    the   large    Kathleen    mine. 


Lxtenslve  Improvement  have  been  com- 
pleted at  Mine  2  of  the  Franklin  Coal  & 
Coki'  Co.,  of  Chicago,  located  at  Royalton, 
south  of  here.  Owing  to  power  trouble  tlie 
mlni'  has,  for  the  last  few  months,  been 
using  current  furnished  by  tin-  Central  Illi- 
nois Public  Service  Co..  but  this  i)ower  hah 
I>roveil  imreli.iMe.  causing  tlii'  company  to 
InHiiUI      new      geiH'rators.        Two      inn-Ttw 

Itidgway   engine-generator   units    have   1 n 

Installeil  and  will  be  usi-d  In  connection 
with  two  20il-kw.  synchronous-motor  gen- 
erator H<ls  which  arc-  located  In  the  mine. 
The  iiower  will  111-  used  for  mining  ma- 
chines and  haulage  motors.  These  Installa- 
tions are  in  a  way  only  temimrary  ;  later 
on  the  company  Intemls  r>utting  In  two  41111- 
kw  Rldgway  engine  sets  which  will  fur- 
nish powt-r  for  mlni-«  1  and  2,  and  also 
for   the    city. 

The  Hi-11  &  Zoller  Mining  Co.  la  excavat- 
ing a  l.irge  reservoir  at  Mine  1  near  Zelg- 
ler,  the  work  of  .  \cavating  Ik  in,;  dom-  by 
one  of  the  largest  machines  In  the  country 
of  the  type  which  was  used  digging  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  reservoir  is  expected 
to   hold    over    1,000,000    gallons    of  water 


Obituary 


(ieiirgi-  w.  Krwiii,  40  years  of  age,  a 
prominent  coal  operator  connected  with 
Ihe  Midland  Mining  Co.,  of  Perry  County, 
in  the  Hazard  Held.  Ky.,  died  in  .N'ew 
Mexico  recently,  where  he  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  regain  lost  health.  The  body 
was    brought    to    Hazard    for    interment. 

Iloruce  T.  Knight,  formerly  superinten- 
dent of  the  Madison  district  mines  of  the 
Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Greeisburg 
Pa,  died  recently  from  influenza.  Mr. 
Knight  was  4  5  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Mercersburg  Acudamy  and 
Lafayette  College.  He  had  been  in  Greens- 
burg  18  yej^rs. 

Samuel  .Matthew  RobinH.  for  many  years 
a  inomineiit  figure  in  connection  witli  the 
coa  mining  industry  of  British  lolumtiia. 
died  on  Nov.  4,  1919,  in  Devon.'-hire.  ICrig- 
•  i"  ',,"'"''''■  *"'  ^°°^  "I'  ''is  resid  nee  after 
the  Vancouver  Island  Coal  Co.'s  holdings 
on  Vancouver  Island  passed  into  the  hands 
cf  the  Western  Fuel  Co.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1901.  It  was  in  1884  that  Mr 
Robins  took  charge  of  the  old  company's 
business  in  this  province  making  his  home 
■It    Nanaimo,    B.    C. 

Alexander  Kwart,  pitt  boss  in  the  Mid- 
dlesboro  coal  mines,  at  Middlesboro.  B.  C. 
was  murdered  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  19. 
He  returned  to  the  mine  to  assist  in 
straightening  out  some  trouble  the  rope- 
riders  were  having  with  the  cables.  He 
had  just  reached  his  objective  when  a 
masked  man  stepped  out  from  the  darkness 
and  discharged  two  revoH-er  shots  at  him 
from  point-blank  range  killing  him  instant- 
ly. Mr  Kwart  had  been  engaged  in  the 
coal-mining  business  in  the  province  for 
some  time. 


Personals 


1 


Edward  Bottomley,  superintendent  lor 
the  Kathleen  mine  at  Dow.ll,  Hvf  miles 
south  of  Duquoin.  111.,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  more  responsible  position  wilh  the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  since  the  sinking  of 
the   Kathleen    shaft,   over   two   years   ago. 

Charles  McKa.v  has  resigned  as  superin- 
tend, nt  of  the  Republic  coal  mine  of  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co,  at  Republic. 
Fayette  County.  Pa.,  effective  April  16. 
1920.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  Fow- 
ler,  mine-foreman   of   the  same   m.ine. 

W.  Bruce  Wagner,  former  county  com- 
missioner of  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  has  been 
apiiointed  lumber  and  timber  inspector  for 
the  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
Mr.  Wagner's  headquarters  will  be  at  In- 
diana,  Pa. 

II.  M.  Rogers  has  been  named  as  store 
manager  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany stores  at  Monongah.  W.  Va.,  having 
succeeded  C.  E.  BartJett,  resigned  :  the  lat- 
ter was  store  manager  for  the  company  for 
a  period  of  28  years  or  until  forced  by 
ill    health    to    resign. 

J.  B.  .Sohnston,  formerly  manager  of  the 
oidinance  department.  Crucible  Steel  Co 
of  America.  Harrison,  N.  J.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Standard 
Scale  &  Supply  Co.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  This 
company  specializes  in  the  building  of  rail- 
road track  scales,  coal  and  heavy  duty  in- 
di.strial    scales. 
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W.  G.  Stanton  hius  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Ohio  Brass  Co..  of  Mansfielil.  oliio. 
For  the  last  20  vears  Mr.  Stanton  has  been 
identifled  with  the  electric  industry,  having 
started  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  and 
reniaininK  with  this  corporation  for  a 
period  of  18  years  in  the  testing,  engineer- 
ing and  sales  departments. 

C.  K.  Jovrox,  formerly  conaeoted  with 
the  Central  Illinois  Trallic  Bureau,  has  ivtn 
appointed  to  till  the  position,  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Percy  P.  Kuhleman. 
as  tr.illic  manager  for  the  Kucledw  &  Tay- 
lor Coal  Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Kuhleman  re- 
signed recently  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
distributing  department  of  thj  Sterling- 
Midland    Coal    Co..    of   Chicago. 

Clarence  Pattepson  has  resigned  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Revere.  Pa.,  plant  of  the 
W.  J.  Kainev  company.  He  ha.s  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Grasselli  powder  com- 
pany At  a  farewell  dinner  given  by  W.  J. 
Rainev  otticials  at  their  club  rooms  at 
Revere.  Mr.  Patterson  was  presented  with 
a  cash  gift  by  the  employees  at  the 
Revere  plant. 

TiiomnK  I>.  Thomas,  superintendent  of 
the  Lucerne  mines  of  the  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burg Coal  &  Iron  Co..  at  Homer  City.  Pa., 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  private 
mine  inspector  for  all  the  mines  of  this 
company  and  its  allied  interests.  F.  R. 
Vinton  has  been  made  chief  private  mine 
inspecter  in  charge  of  all  the  mines  of 
these  companies  in  Indi.ana  and  Jefferson 
counties. 

Guv  M.  Freer,  secretary  of  the  Centra! 
Coal  Association,  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
I  :ague.  with  olTices  in  the  Tacoma  Build- 
;?.  Chicago.  His  duties  will  be  to  look 
iftor  and  protect  the  interests  of  shippers 
Willi  tl.?  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
ownershi.).  K.  K.  Glover,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Coal  Association,  has 
been   named   successor  to   Mr.    Freer. 

Jnnies  .  .  Items,  Jr..  has  resigned  ;%e 
assistant  to  Gc.-.rge  P.  Bell,  executive  vice- 
president  of  tlie  Northern  "West  Virginia 
Coal  Operator^'  Association.  Mr.  Bums' 
resignation  \\  3  announced  Feb.  6.  He  is 
succeeded  by  r.  M.  stubbins,  of  Grafton. 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Burns  will  take  charge  of  a 
branch  office  of  the  Cortright  Coal  Co..  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  which  is  being  opened  in 
the  Professional  Building,  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Stubbins  was  formerly  super- 
intendent of  fu.  1  loading  in  the  Allegheny 
district  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration. 

F.  P.  Truesdale,  former  division  freight 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.,  with  of- 
fices in  L'niontown,  Pa.,  has  launched  a 
coke  brokerage  business  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  under  the  name  of  the  Snowdon  Fuel 
Co.  Associated  with  him  in  the  new  en- 
terprise are  G.  H.  Snowdon  and  C.  L. 
Snowdon.  Offices  have  been  opened  in  the 
Oliver  Building.  Since  leaving  Uniontown 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Truesdale  has 
been  engaged  in  the  selling  end  of  the  coke 
industry  for  other  firms  and  has  now 
launched   into  business  for  himself. 

Charles  L.  Snowdon.  of  Pittsburgh, 
is  part  owner  and  former  president  of  the 
Snowdon  Coke  Co.,  operating  near  Browns- 
ville. P.-i..  and  his  son  George  H.  Snowdon, 
also  of  Pittsburgh,  is  i>art  owner  of  the 
Franklin  Coke  Co.,  operating  in  Somerset 
County  near  Somerset,   Pa. 


ihMit.  of  all  the  bituminous  mine  inspectors 
of  the  state,  together  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  mine  foremen's  *'xainiiiii>g 
boards,  to  be  held  at  the  .Seventh  .Vvenuo 
Hotel.    Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    Friday,    March   5. 

National  Retail  Coiil  ^Merchants'  Asso- 
eialioii.  I'^.-Xcevitive  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  5.  Annual 
meeting  is  to  bo  held  in  Detroit.  June  10.  11 
and  12.  Secret.iry-manager,  Klh-ry  Gor- 
don,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Coming  Meetings 


>Iate4-iul  llHnHlinir  Marliinery  Manufac- 
turers' .\sHoriation  will  hoUl  a  convention 
Feb  2G  anil  27,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  Citv.  Secretary,  Z.  W. 
Ca»ier.  35  West  39lh  St.,  New  York  City. 

(unudlan  Minlnir  Institute  will  hold  its 
annu^il  me, -ting  at  the  King  Fdward  Hotel, 
Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada,  on  March  8,  9 
and  10,  l'J2ii.  Secretary,  H.  Mortitner- 
L«amb.  503  Urummond  Building.  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canaila. 

»w  York  State  Rrtull  foal  Merrlianls' 
Ansoriullon  will  holrl  it.s  annual  meeting 
Feb.  26,  at  th<i  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New 
York  (;;ity.  Kxeceutlve  secretary,  G.  W. 
Woodslde.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Amrrlrnn  rliemlral  Society  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  St.  l.,oui.M,  Mo..  April 
13,  H.  1.^  anil  Ifi.  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles 
U  Parsons.  17'i'.i  ir  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 

»w  KnKland  Ilralrrii'  AHaociatInn  will 
hold  its  annual  motInK  March  24  and  25, 
at  SprinKlleld.  Mass.  President,  W.  A. 
<'lark.  Ill  .Milk  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  niturnlnnus  Mine  Insppct- 
t4»rs*  Advlsrtry  .\ssorlallon.  A  meeting  has 
been    called    by    Thoinas    K.    Adams,    presi- 


Indiistrial  News 


Charleston.  W.  Va. — There  is  a  movement 
on  foot  in  this  city  among  coal  men  of  the 
New  River,  Kanawha.  Winding  Gulf  and  Elk 
fields,  adjacent  to  Charleston,  to  erect  a 
largo  office  building  here,  such  a  movement 
having  been  planned  at  a  recent  meeting 
of   the   Charleston   Coal   Exchange. 

I'iltsburgh,  Pa. — .\t  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co..  on  .Fan.  28.  A.  K.  Oliver  was  elected  a 
director  to  take  the  place  of  Henry  R.  Rea. 
who  died  recently,  and  James  Carstairs.  of 
Philadelphia,  was  elected  a  director  to 
take  the  place  of  J.  J.  Fisher,  who  died 
some  time  ago. 

CentraUia,  Wash. — The  Lincoln  Coal 
Co.,  a  new  corporation,  has  taken  over 
the  mines  of  the  Lincoln  Coal  Mining  Co., 
at  Galvin,  west  of  this  city.  The  mines  at 
present  have  a  daily  capacity  of  150  tons, 
but  this  will  be  increased  to  500  tons  im- 
mediately. The  officers  of  the  new  com- 
pany are  T.  E.  Martin,  president,  and  J. 
O.    Humbert,    secretary-treasurer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — H.  D.  Mason,  Jr.,  sec- 
retary of  the  Coal  Mining  Institute  of 
America,  announces  that  all  material  for 
the  bound  proceedings  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  and  that  books  will  be  mailed 
within  the  ne.xt  month.  A  feature  of  this 
year's  book  will  bo  the  including  in  the 
proceedings   of   the    banquet    addresses. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Youngstown,  Ohio. 
interests  identified  with  a  large  new  steel 
industry,  it  was  announced  here  tonight, 
have  acquired  for  $1,250,000  the  mines  and 
2.000  acrts  of  Pittsburgh  seam  coal  in  Bel- 
ment  County,  Ohio,  near  here,  from  Burgess 
Lewis  and  the  Industrial  Coal  Co.  It  is 
said  that  the  property  will  be  developed 
on   a   loTge  scale. 

Gordon,  Pa. — The  Hillone  Coal  Co.. 
Scranton  Life  Building,  of  this  place,  in 
Schuylkill  County,  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  the  construction  of  a  new  coal 
washery  at  its  local  operations.  The  struc- 
ture is  estimated  to  cost  about  $25,000. 
Frank  R.  Davenport,  Coal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  engineer. 

Wilton,  N.  ». — The  tipple  of  the  Wash- 
burn Lignite  Coal  Co..  at  No.  2  mine,  of 
this  place,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  re-con- 
struction work.  A  modern  steel  tipple, 
which  will  have  incorporated  in  it  a  Mar- 
cus   picking-tablo    screen,    will    be    erected. 

Mallory,  W.  Va. — The  Faulkner  Coal  Co., 
of  this  place,  plans  to  st.art  work  at  once 
on  houses  tor  its  employees  also  to  instal 
motors  and  to  be  in  the  market  for  rail. 
The  plant  operates  a  drift  mine  and  the  im- 
provements .are  estimated  to  cost  $150,000 
when  finished  and  the  ultimate  capacity  of 
500  tons  a  day  is  realized.  S.  E.  SchoU  is 
the  superintendent  in  charge. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Canadian  National 
Railways  will  be  arranging  shortly  for 
their  supplies  of  locomotive  and  other  fuel. 
for  the  coming  year.  Inquiries  should  bo 
addressed  to  A.  L.  Graburn.  General  Fuel 
Agent.  Toronto.  Canada,  quoting  prices  at 
the  mines  for  3  lump  and  run-of-mine  and 
giving  present  freight  rates  to  Lake  Erio 
points  for  water  shipment  and  all  rail 
rates  to  Toronto.  Cobourg.  Ottawa,  Mont- 
real and   St.   Hyacinlhe. 

Mudisonvllle,  Ky. — An  option  placed  with 
the  Drexel  banking  interests  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
St.  Bernard  Mining  Co..  with  the  largest 
operations  in  western  Kentucky,  expired 
on  Jan.  30.  and  the  .St.  Bernard  people  will 
continue  operating  the  properties  as  here- 
tofore. It  is  reported  that  an  extension  of 
the  option  was  asked,  but  not  given.  The 
properties  are  said  to  be  valued  at 
$2,500,000. 

Mullens,  W.  Va. — With  a  branch  of  the 
Virginian  Ry  being  projected  from  Mullens 
Into  the  Laurel  Fork  region  of  Wyoming 
County,  coal  resources  of  that  jiart  of  the 
county  are  undergoing  rapiil  development. 
Not  less  than  600  miners'  dwellings  are 
being  conatnicled  near  McGraw's  iiost 
office.  Development  of  the  section  named 
will  materially  increase  the  atinual  tonnage 


of     Wyoming    County     during     the     coming 
year. 

riiieugo.  III. — The  Edmund  T.  Perkins 
Engineering  Co.,  announces  the  centraliz- 
ing of  all  branches  at  the  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Having  a  complete 
corps  of  engineers,  this  company  is  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  a  general  engineering 
practice,  including  reports  and  valuations, 
irrigation,  drainage,  tlood  protection,  river 
regulating,  water-power  and  topographic 
mapping. 

Wheelins,  W.  Va. — X  deal  has  been 
closed  iiy  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  it  is  understood,  in  the 
name  of  the  International  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  for  2.000  acres  of  coal  land  in  eastern 
Ohio  near  llarrisville.  The  i)ro)>erty  is  on 
a  branch  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
R. U..  and  the  consideration  is  said  i)  be 
between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000.  Included 
in  the  purchase  are  going  mines.  Exten- 
sive improvements  are  contemplated  with 
a  view  to  materially  increasing  the  cap.icity 
of  the  mines,  and  1,500  houses  are  to  be 
built  for  tlie  use  of  miners. 

Panu,  III. — The  Smith-Lohr  Coal  Min- 
ing Co.,  of  this  place,  has  contracted  with 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  a 
complete  steel  tipple  and  re-screening  plant 
to  be  built  at  its  mine  at  this  place.  The 
tipple  will  be  complete  with  a  Marcus 
picking-table  screen,  "Rands"  shaker  load- 
ing booms,  and  rock-disposal  machinery. 
The  plant  will  also  have  incorporated  in  it 
facilities  for  cleaning  and  crushing  run-of- 
mine  coal.  The  re-screening  bins  will  be 
built  of  re-inforced  concrete  and  steel,  and 
will  be  equipped  with  special  facilities  for 
careful  handling  of  coal  into  the  bins,  and 
the  loading  of  coal  into  the  railroad  cars. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Having  taken  («ver 
leases  covering  lo.ouu  acres  of  coal  land 
in  Greenbrier  County,  in  the  smokeless 
area,  Charleston  coal  men  and  others  h.ive 
also  secured  control  of  the  ."Jreenbricr  & 
Eastern  Ry.  and  have  reorganized  that  road. 
John  B.  Lang,  of  Lewisburg,  having  been 
elected  president.  The  company  is  evolving 
plans  now  for  the  developm.'nt  of  land 
under  lease.  Those  associated  with  Mr.  Lang 
in  this  venture  are;  W.  B.  Deacon;!,  of 
Hinton  ;  A.  B.  Crichton,  of  Charleston  ;  J. 
W.  Bell,  of  Bellwood ;  Henry  Blackman, 
W.  S.  Wood  and  Quin  Morton,  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Colonel  G.  A.  Burrell. 
formerly  Chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  U.  S.  Army,  has  organized  the 
Burrell  Technical  Supply  Co..  with  offices 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Colonel  Burrell  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  the  other  officers  be- 
ing;, J.  T.  Ryan,  vice  president ;  G.  H. 
Deike,  treasurer ;  G.  C.  Nelms,  secretary. 
The  personnel  also  includes  G.  H.  Burrell, 
E.  H.  Kellogg  and  R.  P.  Mase,  formerly 
Cliemieal  Warfare  Service  men.  The  com- 
pany will  conduct  a  general  laboratory  and 
technical  supply  business  and  will  issue 
catalogues  in  the  near  future.  Work  on 
the  new  buildings  in  Pittsburgh,  which  will 
give  this  company  greatly  added  facilities, 
is  being  rushed  to  completion. 

Chicago,  III. — The  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.  on  Jan.  21  and  22  held  a  general 
conference  of  executives,  plant  and  l>ranch 
managers  and  salesmen  at  its  Detroit 
plant,  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal  open- 
ing of  a  large  five-story  addition.  At  this 
conference  the  expansion  program  of  the 
company  for  1020  was  outlined,  calling  for 
largely  increased  production  not  only  at 
Detroit  but  at  the  five  other  American 
plants  of  the  company.  It  was  reported 
that  much  of  the  proposed  increase  in  pro- 
duction was  already  absorbed  by  orders 
for  future  deliveries.  The  plan  of  nation- 
wide chain  of  service  stations  which  the 
company  h;i3  oi)ened  and  supplied  with 
complete  stocks  of  .sjiare  parts,  machinery 
and  tools  and  provided  also  with  facililit^s 
for  hanilling  territorial  repairs  for  users 
of  the  company's  products,  was  also  out- 
lined  in  detail. 

Nelsnnville.  Ohio — The  Echo  Coal  Co..  of 
Columbus,  recently  chartered  with  a  pre- 
liminary capital  of  $10.000  has  purchased 
the  East  Hill  Coal  (""o.,  operating  a  modern 
mine  on  the  Hocking  Valley  Ry.  near  this 
place.  A  modern  tipple  was  erected  last 
year.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the  output 
from  300  tons  to  about  800  tons  daily.  The 
product  will  be  handled  by  the  Essex  Co.al 
Co.,  of  Columbus.  S.  Cottingham  is  presi- 
dent and  Fred  Essex,  secretary  and 
treasurer    of    the   comapny. 

The  operating  mine  of  the  Hazelton 
Co.al  Co..  located  near  Nel.sonvlUe,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Essex  Coal  Co.,  of  Co- 
lumbus, which  is  operating  it  and  {kdling 
through  the  L'ohimhus  office.  The  property 
is  known  as  the  old  (f>m  mine.  Harry 
Spencer  was  president  and  F.  M.  Spencer, 
aecretar.v    of    the    Hazelton    Co.al    Co. 
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I 


MINE  operators  still  continue  to 
complain  of  their  car  shortage, 
especially  in  that  district  of  Ken- 
tucky located  along  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Ry.  lines  where  the  car 
supply  has  fallen  as  low  as  10  per 
cent  of  capacity.  Although  the  rail- 
roads have  made  an  effort  to  improve 
conditions,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
remedy  them  materially. 

Almost  all  the  districts  that  were 
affected  by  the  heavy  fall  of  snow 
found  other  difficulties  confronting 
them  when  the  downfall  ceased.  The 
milder  weather  of  the  daylight  hours 
thawed  the  snowy  coating,  making  the 
coal  wet  and  ready  to  freeze  hard  in 
the  cold  and  windy  nights.  Once 
frozen  through,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  dislodge  it  from  the  cars  at 
dumping  points. 

When  coal  is  frozen  solid,  as  is  the 
case  with  recent  anthracite  shipments 
in  and  around  New  York  piers,  un- 
loading is  delayed  by  the  time  re- 
quired to  put  the  coal  through  the 
thawing  process,  and  this  is  especially 
annoying  where  inadequate  thawing 
facilities  are  provided.  Because  of 
the  ice  in  the  river,  boats  in  the  har- 
bor have  also  been  held  up.     The  only 


possible  solution  of  the  tied-up  condi- 
tion is  a  spell  of  milder  weather. 

At  Hampton  Roads,  there  has  been 
observed  a  slight  improvement.  Al- 
though the  embargo  on  exports  still 
continues  to  be  enforced,  bunkering  is 
allowed  to  continue,  and  boats,  where 
coal  has  been  contracted  for  early,  are 
loading  what  is  considered  a  fair  vol- 
ume. This  class  of  trade  does  not  fall, 
however,   to  wholesale   dealers. 

Demand  for  bituminous  coal  has 
shown  some  slight  signs  of  weakening 
in  view  of  the  possibility  that  milder 
weather  may  soon  set  in,  but  most  of 
the  coal  now  to  be  obtained  is  con- 
sumed by  the  railroads.  Though  the 
Railroad  Administration  is  being  be- 
sieged by  representatives  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  complain  of  small  stocks 
of  coal,  the  railroads  still  continue  to 
confiscate  and  divert  shipments. 

Diseases  which  have  interfered  re- 
cently with  the  activities  of  the  coal 
industry  have  now  become  less  preva- 
lent, but  while  the  number  of  cases  of 
influenza  has  not  been  greatly  in- 
creased, more  deaths  have  been  re- 
ported. Smallpox,  both  in  Canada  and 
Harlan  County,  Kentucky,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  a  menace. 


The  prices  of  bituminous  coal  are 
still  those  ordered  as  a  maximum  b. 
the  Government,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  not  much  coal  offered  in  the  spot 
market.  More  attention  is  being  paid 
to  contract  consumers,  on  which  the 
wage  advance  of  the  miner  is  added 
to  the  price.  No  decision  has  been 
reached  by  the  commission  investi- 
gating wages  and  prices  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Demand  for  anthracite  has  been 
satisfactory,  but  the  dealers  complain 
of  poor  deliveries.  Local  conditions 
such  as  cold  and  the  snow  prevent 
timely  deliveries  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumer. 

Expectations  as  to  production  were 
not  realized  in  the  Connelsville  coke 
region  for,  although  413  ovens  were 
added  to  the  active  list  the  week  pre- 
vious, these  are  being  hampered  in 
production  because  the  coke  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  oven  wharves  by. 
reason  of  poor  car  supply.  Opera- 
tions throughout  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict worked  practically  with  the  same 
degree  of  halting  uncertainty  as  dur- 
ing the  week  previous,  iron  and  steel 
plants  securing  an  inadequate  supply 
of  coke. 


.    WEEKLY    PKODUCTIO> 

The  weekly  report  on  the  production  of 
liiluminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  beehive 
coke,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Feb  14.  1»20. 
states  that  the  cumulative  effect  upon 
transportation  of  continued  snow,  sleet,  and 
storms,  caused  the  production  of  soft  coal 
to  decline  again  during  the  week  ended  Feb. 
7.  The  total  output,  including  lignite  and 
coal  made  into  coke,  is  estimated  at  10.- 
004. noo  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  597,000  tons, 
or  5.3  per  cent,  when  compared  with  the 
preceding  weak. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  the  line  of 
current  production  has  fallen  below  the 
curve  of  191.?,  although  it  remains  above 
those  of  1017  and  1919.  The  output  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  1017  was  9.769 
tons:  of  1918.  10.424,000  tons,  and  of  1919. 
7.946.0011   tons. 

The  decline  in  production  was  atlmittedly 
due  to  transportation  disability,  which  in 
turn  was  caused  by  continued  liad  weather. 
After  a  month  or  more  of  favorable  weather 
in  December  and  early  January,  an  extend- 
ed period  of  snow  and  cold  set  in.  The  week 
of  Jan.  24  was  market  by  e.\cei>tionally 
heavy  rain,  snow,  and  sleet.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold  wave  affecting  the  Middh 
Atlantic  States,  and  especially  New  Eng- 
land. During  the  week  of  Feb.  7,  the  falls 
of  sleet  returned,  accompanied  by  high 
winds  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Drifting 
snow  blocked  the  rottds  ^nd  interferetl 
i^reatly  with  rail   transportation   as  well. 


The  production  of  beehive  coke  during  the 
week  ended  Feb.  7  is  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  rail  shipments,  at  433.000  net  tons. 
This  was  a  9  per  cent  decrease  when  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  week.  The  de- 
crease was  general  throughout  the  princi- 
pal producing  district.s. 

That  the  demand  for  coke  is  still  very 
active  is  evidenced  by  the  willingness  of 
Ijlast-furnace  operators  to  pay  the  dollar 
premium  on  72-liour  coke  allowed  in  certain 
cases  by  the  Government  iirices.  Shortage 
of  cars,  particularly  in  the  Connellsville 
region,  is  at  present  the  limiting  factor  in 
the  production  of  lieehive  coke.  The  total 
output  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  now 
amounts  to  2.410.000  tons,  a  decrease  of 
533.000  tons,  or  IS.l  per  cent,  when  com- 
pared with   1919. 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


nOSTON 

New  Kticland  eniharpiifd.  Wholesale  I'oii- 
flhfations  roiitiniie.  J*:\lreinel,%-  lifflit  move- 
ment all-rail.  t'oul  <'ommittep  sets  bus.v 
aeain.  \e«  York  and  I'liilaiFelphia  piers 
Nliort  iif  Mippl.v.  JIatnpton  iCoails  situation 
slioM  s  sli^'lit  improvement.  .Viitliracite  do- 
mestic sizes  still  in  stronK  (leniund.  Better 
refiiiest    for    steam    sizes. 

liiluminous — Following  closely  upon  re- 
strict ions    placed    against    the    movement   of 


steam  coal  to  tidewater,  the  Regional  Di- 
rector at  New  York  announced  a  general 
embargo  against  all  coal  to  New  England 
all-rail,  anthracite  and  bituminous,  rail- 
road fuel  alone  excepted.  The  reason  given 
is  that  this  territory  has  in  triinsit  a  very 
large  volume,  ample  for  immediate  needs, 
and  that  other  sections  are  in  greater  need. 
Meanwhile.  Governor  Coolidge  of  Massa- 
cbu.setts  has  been  exchanging  telegrams 
with  ilr.  Ilines.  who  has  promised  that 
everything  possible  will  be  done  "to  meet 
the   situation.'* 

Could  New  England  steam  users  be  as- 
sured that  coal  en  route  would  be  protected 
against  seizure  there  would  be  measurable 
relief,  but  so  far  as  we  are  advised  there 
have  been  no  steps  taken  in  this  direction, 
it  was  rumored  that  the  Washington  au- 
thorities were  anxious  that  the  railroads 
sbouUl  not  be  in  the  i>osition  of  turning 
over  to  ]>rivate  owners  any  larger  reserves 
of  fuel  than  would  safel.v  be  required  for 
this  lime  of  year,  but  at  tie  rate  coal  has 
been  confiscated  the  i>ast  four  weeks  for 
railroad  sujiply  one  might  suppose  the 
roads  were  trying  to  stock  for  the  whole 
spring.  ftlarcli  1  cannot  come  too  soon, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  trade,  if  thereby 
we  shall  have  soine  relief  froin  the  fast 
and  loose  methods  that  hare  lately  been 
employed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  confisca- 
tions Lately  have  also  been  in  favor  of 
large  utilities,  particularly  those  in  th' 
vicinity  of  New  York  City.  The  consumers 
have    been    at    a    decided    disadvantage    be- 
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cause  of  slow  movement  to  the  piers  and 
the  great  difflculty  in  handling  frozen  coal. 

The  Sub-Coal  Committei'.  lOr  this  dis- 
trict, is  a;;ain  issuin;^  broaiisitles  of  advice 
and  promising  all  mannt-r  of  assistance, 
liut  to  the  trade  there  is  apparent  an  in- 
creasing^ lack  of  oo-ordination  between 
different  branches  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. VvTiilo  members  of  the  committee 
besiege  Washin^^Ion  for  increased  ship- 
ments, the  Regional  Director  takes  steps 
to  shut  oft  what  we  have.  The  press  eives 
I>rominenoe  to  efforts  of  the  committee 
which  were  said  to  result  in  70.000  tons  extra 
from  Hampton  Koads  for  distribution  to 
New  England  industries  but  several  of  the 
aRencies  take  serious  exception  to  this. 
Coal  at.  or  en  route  to  the  piers  throuiih 
usual  channels  and  already  destined  for 
New  England,  with  ships  waiting,  has  now 
been  sei:;ed  for  duminng  into  other  ships 
for  distribution  in  New  Kn;iland  through 
other  agents;  wherein  New  England  is 
the  gainer  is  more  than  the  trade  can 
figure  out.  From  tlie  publicity  given  it 
might  be  supposed  that  70.000  tons  would 
run  New  En:Tland  for  at  least  four  months. 

Because  of  adverse  weather  and  all  the 
conditions  incident  to  it  there  is  great  ditii- 
culty  g.tting  even  a  minimum  of  tonnage 
dumped  over  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  piers.  At  the  latter  th;>  situ;'.tion  is 
very  serious  and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  only 
the  most  urgent  requirements  can  be  m?t. 
The  piers  are  sadly  lacking  in  thawing 
facilities  and  it  is  taking  hours  instead  of 
minutes  to  dump  cars.  There  is  much 
confusion  over  permits  for  bunkering,  and 
seizures  of  commercial  coal  are  made  reg- 
ularly  from   day   to   day. 

At  Hampton  Roads  there  is  observed  a 
slight  improvement.  Biats  for  Now  Eng- 
land are  loading  in  four  to  six  days  and, 
so  far  as  contracts  are  concerned,  a  fair 
volume  is  moving  in  t'lis  direction.  Agen- 
cies who  are  confining  thems  dves  to  bunker 
and  export  trade  are  giving  no  attention 
to  this  marlLtt,  but  yet  tl\ey  are  more  ©"ften 
the  cliannels  through  wliich  the  authorities 
expect  emergency  coal  will  b^  satisfactorily 
distributed.  On  the  Virrtinia  roat's  there 
are  the  same  difficulties  with  regard  to  car 
supply,  but  n;ovement  is  much  better  than 
in    Pennsylvania. 

Anthracite — Retail  dealers  are  still  ex- 
erting pressure  to  get  forward  domestic 
sizes,  especially  stove  and  chestnut.  Egg 
is  not  much  in  demand,  although  there  arc 
signs  of  better  request  for  March  delivery. 
Household  trade  is  very  active,  but  deliver- 
ies are  difficult  and  for  that  reason  stocks 
are  not  being  moved  as  would  otherwise 
l>e  the  case.  It  is  apparent  also  that  the 
larger  dealers,  especially,  arc  making  every 
effort  to  increase  their  recei))ts  because  of 
the  probable  advance  in  freights,  both 
water  and  rail,  when  the  railroads  are 
turned  back.  There  is  reasonable  certainty 
also  that  coal  itself  will  cost  more  at  the 
mines  when  the  new  adjustment  is  made 
in  the  spring.  Discussion  is  once  more 
general  about  a  possible  re-sizing.  Some 
of  the  companies  are  considering  this  seri- 
ously and  doubtless  will  fall  into  lire,  if  it 
can  lie  shown  that  the  i>lan  can  be  carried 
through  uniformly  with  all  the  shippers. 
■Retail  dealers  are  generally  in  favor  of  the 
scheme  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen 
how  the  public  will  view  the  possible 
change. 

Before  the  embargoes  were  put  on 
the  trade  was  developing  a  much  better 
request  for  steam  sizes.  Some  of  the  regu- 
lar shippers  of  the  Junior  sizes  have  fallen 
off  in  deliveries,  and  this  has  caused  some- 
what more  inquiry  than  usual  There  is 
nothing  liite  the  broad  demand,  however, 
that  was  anticipated  and.  this  Is  another 
point  in  favor  of  the  argument  that  the 
great  urgenc.v  for  bituminous  in  New  Eng- 
land Is  really  confined  very  largely  to  the 
railroads   themselves. 

NEW    YOKU 

Shortuffe  of  nntlirueite  possible  unless 
Imprn-  .Tn^-nt  come'.  In  Itnrber  situiition. 
rnl'~adine  al  pirrs  rxtreniel.v  ..low.  l>eulerK' 
ynrilH  brrominc  burr  of  donit-Mtic  nirev. 
Kmbarcnm  rrsortpd  t.i  for  ronKe^tion  relief. 
Illlonitnous  prt>durtion  \er.v  low  iih  our 
Hhortjticr  hrcoinrn  rrilintl.  Somi-  itiiiirM  re- 
i-ri\  iiif:  only  10  p.-r  i-rnf  supply.  KallrouilN 
rnnninc  Hitort  f>f  roal.  Pllhlir  utilitii-N  HtoekH 
ulsn  runiilriK  low.  Muny  plants  rIoNinir  for 
want     of    roal. 

Anlhrarltr— While  there  la  plenty  of  an- 
thracite coal  at  tb.'  various  T>iers.  dumping 
1.1  being  carried  on  .10  wo,  fully  slow  that 
.a  shortage  Is  b. "ginning  t-i  be  felt  at  tide- 
water destinations.  Cars  frozen  solid  with 
their  roal  .at  the  piers  are  a  detriment  to 
prompt  loading,  ami  the  tlm.'  required  for 
r.-irs  to  go  through  the  thawing  process 
gre.ntlv  nduces  th"  volume  of  dumplngn. 
Con.yiderable  conge.'^tlon  l.s  going  on  .at  the 
piers.  Boats  h.ave  been  w.aitlng  in  line  for 
cargoes  many  d.iys.  and  any  shipper  with 
a    loaded    boat    to    offer,    which    Is    seldom. 


can  quickly  secure  premiums  on  egg  down 
,  to  the   buckwheats. 

From  the  dealers'  viewpoint,  all  h,as  been 
going  out  and  little  coming  in.  True,  the 
disastrous  condition  of  New  Yorli's  main 
thoroughfares  prevents  large  deliveries  of 
coal,  l>ut  nevertheless  dealers  are  receiving 
less  coal  than  they  are  delivering  to  house- 
holders, causing  their  stocks  -to-  become 
depleted.  Stove  and  chestnut  are  particu- 
larly short,  and  stocks  of  egg  coal,  which 
retailers  have  been  taking  in  order  to 
secure  prompt  shipments  of  stove  and  chest- 
nut, are  now  finding  a  ready  market. 

Last  Week  the  congestion  at  the  piers 
became  so  marked  that  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  placed  an  embari.'o  on 
ail  shijiments  east  of  Bound  Brook.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  issued 
an  embargo  restricting  all  shipments  east 
of  Trenton. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coals, 
per  gross  ton,  at  the  mines  and  f.o.b.  tide- 
water, at  the  lower  ports  as  follows: 

F.o.b. 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken   $5.95  $7.80 

Ei-g     6.:!5  8.20 

Stove     6,60  8.4,'; 

Cliestnut    6.70  8  55 

Pea 5.30  7.05 

Buckwhect    3.40  5.15 

Rice    2.75  4.50 

Barley    2.25  4.00 

Boiler     2.50  4.25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  5c.  higher  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

Bituminous — The  greatert  setback  to  in- 
creased production  is  the  very  poor  car 
supply,  wliich  from  week  to  week  plac.  s 
the  mines  in  a  worse  plight.  Dispatches 
this  week  from  the  regions  indicate  that 
very  little  improvement  is  in  sight.  Many 
min(  s  r.  port  tliat  the  total  of  their  car 
supply  for  the  week  averaged  around  10 
and  15  per  cent,  while  the  majority  has 
been  aiiproximately  25  per  cent  of  normal, 
and  thj  best  to  be  reported  has  been 
around   50   per  cent. 

At  the  present  rate  of  production,  the 
railro.ads  consuming  their  normal  volume 
of  coal  coul  i  use  the  entire  present  pro- 
duction. Incidentally,  the  railroads  are 
said  to  have  but  little  coal  on  hand,  and 
the  large  stonage  accumulations  put  by  last 
fall   are    showing   heavy   signs   of  depletion. 

At  New  Yorlt  harbor  the  bituminous  move- 
ment is  very  restricted.  The  handicapped 
condition  of  the  piers  is  bringing  a  danger- 
ously close  fuel  famine.  Many  of  the  smaller 
consumers  wlio  h.ave  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  secure  but  negligible  shipments  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  are  on  the  point  of 
closing  down  their  plants.  Some  are  re- 
sorting to  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite 
coal,  iiut  to  burn  these  satisfactorily  over 
50  per  cent  soft  coal  must  be  used,  which 
many  of  the  plants  h.ave  not  got.  The  bulk 
of  the  coal  now  being  dumped  at  the  piers 
is  for  the  traction  interests  .and  public 
utilities  who  are  having  first  call  for  coal 
in    this    territory. 

No  spot  business  is  being  carried  on 
around  New  York.  Hunker^!  ar.>  easily 
commanding  their  premium  of  $1.15.  Gov- 
ernment prices  prevail  on  all  coal  not 
shipped  on  contract,  which  ire  as  follows. 

Mine-     Pre- 
Uun      pared     Slack 

Central  Pennsylvania t2  95  $2  95  $2  95 

Western  I'ennsylvania 2   35  2^0  2.35 

Fairmont  (Gas) 2.50  2  75  2.25 

George's  Creek,  FppiT  Cum- 

bcrlana and I'iedmuiit fieMs,     2  75  3  00  2.50 

PHII.AnKI.lMIIA 

Anthracite  retail  deliveries  lirlil  up  b.v 
Hnow.  Scarcity  of  larice  sizes  gives  pea 
slight  boost.  I*rrniiun»s  still  rfTertii'e  on 
prepared  coul.  Consumers'  storks  nerd  re- 
plenishing. I'ea  wholesale  price  of  pea  cat. 
Car  HUppl.v  fair.  Consumers  place  orders 
for  sprinif.  Ituckwheut  active.  Steam  size, 
rice  and  barle.v  fair  with  prices  cot. 
Itituiiiinous  tra<le  in  wretched  shape.  Car 
supply  unimproved. 

Anthracite — While  the  weather  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned  was  f.ar  from 
rigorous,  the  dealers  nevertheless  have  been 
severely  handicapped  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  snow  on  the  ground  The 
thermometer  has  been  mostly  above  the 
freezing  point,  which  softened  the  snow 
until  deliveries  were  next  to  impossible  t6 
make.  In  addition  it  has  been  extremely 
dlin  .lit  to  keep  the  men  at  work  under  con- 
ditions wherein  pretty  nearly  every  load 
of  coal  has  to  be  carried. 

The  demand  from  the  consumer  continues 
extremely  brl.sk.  with  the  burden,  of  course, 
being  on  stove  and  nut  sizes.  Due  to  the 
extremely  slow  deliveries  from  the  mines 
quite  a  few  dealers  are  at  the  lowest  point 
on    these    sizes,    and    many    a    one   h.as   no 


coal  of  these  sizes  at  all.  Yet  with  it  all 
the  tonnage  received  has  been  just  about 
as    much     as     the    dealers    could     deliver 

With  the  stronger  tone  in  the  market  for 
the  three  prepared  sizes,  the  individual 
producers  and  brokers  are  still  in  po.silion 
to  d<'niand  good  premiums  on  these  sizes. 
Among  the  more  conservative  of  the  mde- 
pen^TIts  they  are  holding -strictly  to  the 
75c.  differential  over  company,  while  oilier 
houses  are  asking  prices  around  $7.40  for 
egg,  $7.80  for  stove  and  $7.90  for  nut. 
Even  at  these  prices  most  of  the  smaller 
shippers  are  still  insisting  that  pea  ac- 
company the  larger  sizes  at  the  premintn 
price.  Oftentimi'S  when  shippers  are  hard 
pressed  for  orders  on  pea  coal  they  are 
known  to  sell  this  size  as  low  as  $5.40,  and 
in  some  few  instances  there  have  been  cuts 
about  25c.  below  that.  However,  in  those 
cases  it  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to 
cars  standing  on  demurrage,  and  quick  dis- 
position was  necessary. 

In  the  steam  trade  buckwheat  remains 
the  real  active  size.  The  big  companies 
have  about  all  they  can  do  now  to  fill  or- 
ders for  this  size,  and  the  smaller  shippers 
are  less  inclined  to  cut  from  the  $3  4  0 
price.  This  has  all  been  due  to  the  bitumi- 
nous situation  being  unrelieved.  To  a 
much  lesser  degree  rice  and  barley  have 
been  affected.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
company  price  of  $2.75  on  rice  is  frequently 
cut  as  low  as  $2.40  and  barley  has  been 
sold  do^yn  as  low  as  $1.50. 

Rituminoas — The  bituminous  trade  is  in 
a  wretched  state.  Stocks  of  coal  which 
many  consumers  thought  sufficient  to  carry 
them  for  long  periods  are  dwindling  fast, 
as  new  shipments  fail  to  arrive.  All  the 
blame  for  the  present  situation  seems  to  be 
placed  against  the  car  supply,  although 
-some  producers  are  reaching  the  point 
where  they  openly  declare  this  cannot  be 
the  sole  cause  and  insist  that  mismanage- 
ment must  be  playing  a  part  in  the 
situation. 

The  point  has  now  been  reached  where 
plants  have  been  shut  down  for  portions 
of  the  week  from  the  lack  of  coal,  and 
these  have  not  always  been  the  smaller 
plants,  either.  Public  utilities,  of  course, 
are  being  taken  care  of.  but  in  some  in- 
stances only  i^y  the  diversion  of  coal  from 
other  consignees  The  situation  has  en- 
tered the  serious  stage  and  in  various  com- 
munities consumers  have  been  taking  joint 
action  by  appealing  to  the  Government  for 
relief. 

If  anything,  less  coal  has  arrived  here 
last  week  than  during  the  previous  period 
Prices  for  such  coal  as  reaches  the  con- 
sumer are  around  $3  30,  as  all  of  the  pro- 
duction is  being  applied  on  contracts,  where 
the  wage  increp^^e  applies.  The  only  busi- 
ness at  tide  is  bunkering,  as  the  authorities 
still  withhold   permits  for  export  business. 

It.\I,TIMORE 

Very  little  governm-nt-priced  coal  but 
roal  is  ofTering  here  above  the  maximum  on 
round  that  it  is  a  "fair  profit  sale."  Car, 
suppl.v  and  movement  poor.  Hard  coal  men 
talk  of  poor  preparation  and  enter  protest. 

Itituminous — The  market  here  is  fairly 
tight  but  there  is  no  real  suffering.  Coal 
is  not  in  as  liberal  supply  at  tide  as  it 
was  a  week  since,  and  there  have  been  re- 
peated diversions  of  coal  from  the  termi- 
nals to  all-rail  points.  For  instance,  the 
d.aily  average  of  around  1.200  cars  at  Cur- 
tis Bay  recently  has  been  cut  within  the 
past  week  to  500  cars  a  day  or  less  on 
reserve  there.  From  the  mining  regions 
come  reports  of  a  car  supply  that  runs  as 
low    as    30    to    4  0   per  cent    on    pome    days. 

While  reports  come  of  a  big  national 
production  the  movement  east  is  far  below 
normal  because  of  poor  car  supply.  The 
movement  on  the  T^altimore  &  Ohio  division 
has  dropped  to  around  1.500  cars  a  day. 
or  less,  against  the  norm.al  of  snnie  3.500. 
The  weather  is  now  more  open,  however, 
and  there  has  been  promise  of  improvement 
from  the  Railroad  .Xdministration  in  re- 
sponse to  some  hot  telegrams  of  protest 
from  western  Maryland,  in  which  business 
men  and  operators  declared  that  miners 
were  deserting  the  regions  by  the  score 
because  they  could  not  keep  up  work  in 
the    face    of    the    poor    car    movement. 

There  Is  very  little  Government-priced 
eoal  offered  and  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  some  coal  is  offered  for  sale 
considerably  abo^e  the  Government  m.axi- 
mum.  It  Is  claimed  by  some  oper.-itors 
that  their  books  will  show  that  they  can 
not  sell  coal  at  the  Government  price  with- 
out n  continued  loss,  and  that,  as  the  I. ever 
Act  provides  for  a  fair  margin  of  profit, 
they  can  sell  at  such  a  fair  margin.  Coal 
under  this  idea  is  offering  in  the  open  mar- 
kef    at    from    $350#i)$4,Oft    per    ton. 

No  .action  has  been  taken  by  the  rov- 
emment  so  far  to  prevent  such  selling 
The    export    movement    here    Is    dying   out 
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as  the  export  peimlt.i  expire.  A  few  more 
loadings  will  Iii  iiiiiiate  this  permit  list 
apparently,  unless  there  is  moditUation  of 
the  l>an.  and  there  ari.  .stronj,-  rumors  that 
such  niodiIicata)n  is  coming  in  a  f<*w  days. 
Aiithnteite — The  hard  coal  lUalers  report 
that  the  supplii'S  are  now  cominK  llirough 
fairly  well.  There  is  considerabK'  com- 
plaint as  to  preparation  by  many  opera- 
tions, ilany  letters  have  been  sent  out  of 
Baltimore  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  learned 
that  the  National  Retiiil  Coal  Mercnants 
Association  has  been  asked  to  aid  in  se- 
curiPK  u  better  run  of  hard  coal  to  this 
section.  Lrfick  of  Rradlng  of  sizes,  bur- 
densome slate  runs  and  general  lack  of 
preparation  in  many  cases  is  charged.  The 
quality  of  hard  coal  coming  here  is  called 
"worse  than  that  received  under  the  Fuel 
Administration    in    war   ilays." 


Eastern-Inland 


riTTSISl  KCII 

Coal  operators  are  still  looking  for  bet- 
ter c»r   service. 

There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  loss  in 
coal  production  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  railroads  *o  measure  up  to  the  car-sup- 
ply situation,  although  there  are  signs  ap- 
pearing of  some  relief  very  soon.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  at  least  a  70  per  cent 
movement  would  be  brought  about,  but 
this  is  not  so.  although  buyers  are  picking 
up    coal    in    fairly   large-sized    quantities. 

\Vlule  there  is  a  larger  volume  of  coal 
moving  in  the  open  market,  buyers  are 
not  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ton- 
nage or  the  quality  either.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  when  the  weather  con- 
ditions normally  are  better,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  promises  by  railroad  men.  added 
to  tile  increased  demand  for  consumption, 
an  easy  market  condition  is  expected  to 
develop.  There  is  no  change  in  the  market 
quotations,  as  follows:  Slack,  .?2.10  ;  mine- 
run,  $2.35;  screened.  $2.60,  per  net  ton  at 
mine,   Pittsburgh  district. 

COLUJIBCS 

Reduced  output  in  all  min'ng  fields  in 
Ohio  is  still  reported.  Car  shortage  and 
railroad  congestion  are  holding  down  pro- 
duction to  about  4  "i  per  cent  of  normal. 
There   is   a   good   demand  for   all   grades. 

No  improvement  in  car  supply  is  reported 
in  any  field  of  the  Buckeye  State  and  as  a 
result  produciion  is  still  below  the  .50  per 
cent  mark  Operators  are  making  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  better  this  condition,  but  they 
are  powerless,  as  the  railroads  are  in  bad 
shape  as  far  as  equipment  and  motive  power 
is  concerned.  With  prospects  for  a  train- 
men's strike,  large  steam  users  are  trying 
to  accumulate  some  surplus  stocks,  but  con- 
ditions so  far  have  prevented  any  especial 
reserves,  and  many  of  the  large  users  are 
operating  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  tone 
of  the  market  is  not  satisfactory,  although 
demand   for  all  grades  is  good. 

Domestic  business  is  strong  in  every 
regard.  Producers  and  shippers  have  a 
large  number  of  orders  booked  on  which 
they  are  unable  to  make  shipments.  Deal- 
ers* stocks  generally  are  low,  and  in  many 
localities  retailers  are  compelled  to  limit 
orders  to  make  the  available  supply  go 
around.  With  a  severe  winter  .and  the 
failure  of  the  natural  gas  supply,  demands 
from  the  householder  liave  been  (lUite 
strong.  Consumption  is  estimated  at  10 
per  cent  over  normal  years  and  about  25 
pel-  cent  more  than  last  winter. 

Deliveries  have  been  hindered  by  the  ice 
on  the  streets  and  roads  but  that  condition 
is  rapidly  passing  away.  Retail  prices  are 
slightly  higher,  permitted  by  the  higher 
cost  of  handling,  Hocking  lump  is  selling 
at  .Sfi.'.o  while  mine-run  is  (luoted  at  $.").7.">. 
West  Virginia  splints  sell  at  $7.2.^  for  lump 
and  $7.7.^^  for  mine-run.  Pocahontas  lump 
is  not  offered,  but  mine-run  sells  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $7.50.  Lump  would  be 
around  $8.25  if  available.  Pomeroy  lump 
sells  at  $6.50  and  Jackson  lump  around 
$7.  Practically  no  anthracite  is  offered  on 
the  Columbus  market. 

CINCINN.ATI 

Determination  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union 
to  unioiii/e  the  open  fields  of  southern  West 
Virginia  may  eause  trouble  and  linniper 
predurlion.  This  region,  whieli  'furnished 
prartirully  all  of  the  bituminous  coal  for 
this  territory  during  the  strike  and  soniie' 
time  afterwards,  rnniprises  live  of  the  larg- 
est  bitlmiinous   fields   in   the   country. 

Operators  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
intention  of  the  imion  is  carried  out.  it  will 
mean  a  general  strike.  The  operators  are 
determined,  however,  they  will  not  submit 


to  the  organization  without  a  struggle,  and 
for  that  reason  it  Is  almost  certain  trouble 
is  ahead. 

Kvery  phase  of  production  and  shipmeiits 
In  Ohio  at  present  is  conduclvr  to  a  large 
production,  except  transportation  systems ; 
the  total  inadequacy  of  the  car  supply  Is 
pl:iylng  havoc  not  only  with  production  but 
at  the  same  time  bringing  the  market  and 
tT>nsumers  nearer  and  nearer  an  ;u'Ule 
shortage  of  coal  Not  only  was  a  serious 
car  shortage  still  seriously  crippling  oper- 
ations in  the  Kanawha  field  from  wliieh  the 
local  market  draws  the  bulk  of  its  fuel, 
but  inllueaza  made  its  appearanci-  iii  uo*- 
tain  ptirts  of  the  region  about  the  middle 
of  the  week  anil  joined  hands  with  a  car 
short.age  in  cutting  further  holes  in  the 
output.  It  is  hoped  that  conditions  will 
improve    next   week. 


Southern 


I.OIISVII-I.K 

General  demand  good,  but  deliveries  run- 
ning low  due  to  ear  shortage.  K^^tuil  de- 
mand slaekeuiug  off  soniewhut.  unU  <le- 
uiand  for  bloek  coal  showing  effect  of  mild 
n-euther.      Steam    coal   active. 

Kentucky  producers  are  badly  dis- 
gruntled over  the  continued  discrimination 
in  placing  cars  with  the  l-,ouisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  on  the  part  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  which  is  resulting  in 
steady  shortages  at  the  mines,  and  m.any 
mines  are  doing  well  to  get  in  two  days 
full  time  per  week.  Threatened  suits 
against  the  Railroad  Administration  may 
bring  some   relief,    but    it   is  doubtful. 

At  the  present  time  the  operators  have 
a  demand  that  will  take  care  of  full  pro- 
duction if  cars  are  available.  However,  it 
is  alleged  that  due  to  the  discrimination 
they  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
demand,  and  that  it  is  injuring  the  market, 
and  driving  buyer:;  into  other  fields.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  operators  in  the  Ken- 
tucky field  are  practically  out  of  the  mar- 
Iset  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  strong 
demand  which  means  that  if  they  ever 
do  get  cars  it  will  be  at  a  time  when  other 
fields  no  longer  need  them  and  when  there 
is  no  demand   to  keep  them  going. 

BIRMINGH.4M 

Good  market  for  all  grades  roal.  Produc- 
ti4»n  and  movement  retarded  b.v  shortage  of 
eiiuipnieiit  for  loading.  Labor  defieienc.v, 
caused  in  some  instances  b.v  an  unusual 
amount  of  stokne-i  -.  among  mine  workers, 
also  cuts  down  output. 

The  requirements  of  the  trade  for  coal 
from  this  district  are  holding  up  well  and 
market  conditions  are  active.  Ample  busi- 
ness is  offered  and  in  hand  to  take  care 
of  all  the  coal  that  can  be  mined  and 
there  is  no  delay  in  the  movement  of  fuel 
except  that  occasioned  by  a  shortage  of 
cars.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  K.  R. 
is  furnishing  a  lower  percentage  of  I'equire- 
ments  than  any  other  lines,  and  other 
roads  h<ave  instructions  to  furnish  a  75 
per  cent  supply  of  equipment  to  mines  on 
their  rails,  any  surplus  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  to  bring  up 
their   average   as   much    as   possible. 

The  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  Co. 
has  been  in  the  market  lately  for  consider- 
able tonnage,  an  effort  being  made  to  close 
some  six-month  contracts  needed  to  supply 
the-  requirements  of  its  furnace  and  other 
operations.  This  company  has  not  mined 
sufficient  coal  for  its  needs  for  some  months, 
and  is  now  prenaring  to  open  "Hamilton 
Slope"  on  the  Mary  Lee  seam,  from  which 
a  production  of  1.000  tons  per  day  is 
expected. 

Domestic  trade  is  easy,  receipts  being 
light  but  sufficient  to  meet  the  retiuiremeiits 
of  the  retail  trade,  which  has  been  buying 
sparingly. 

Labor  at  a  number  of  operations  in  the 
district  has  been  short  and  irregular  the 
past  week  due  to  pay  days  and  Uie  prev- 
alence of  considerable  sickness  in  the  camps. 
The  output  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  .'il.  as 
compiled  by  the  Alabama  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, was  355.000  net  tons,  which  was 
about  13,000  tons  short  of  the  previous 
week. 


Lake  Region 


i!rrF.\i,o 

Cars  belter  distributed.  Would  have  been 
much  trouble  otherwise.  Storm  trnubles 
did  not  renrli  here.  Knough  trouble  without 
them.  I'rotesting  against  eontlse:ition.  .\n- 
throcite    slow,   but   enough   to   go   arnun'I. 


Illtuminouii— The  Rltuntlon  Is  slowly 
improving.  Some  shippers  still  fall  to  bc- 
;iny  improvement,  but  the  two  weeks  of 
soft  Weather  must  have  Its  effect.  This 
distrli'i  did  not  get  the  hig  storm,  and 
the  snow  Is  not  deep  here,  but  the  wind 
and  I'old  for  a  time  nnide  it  dilllcult  to 
move  lr;ilnH  e\'en  here,  so  nobody  wonders 
:it  till-  stopiKigi-  in  pliiceH  wbt-re  the  snow 
fell  heavily  to  add  to  the  dilllcult y.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  ho  many  adversi-  condi- 
tions will  not  come  together  again  right 
away. 

Adil  to  all  this  thu  fact  that  neither 
the  ci>:il  output  nor  the  car  supjdy  la  up  to 
the  normal  :it  the  best  and  anyone  will 
woiuli-r  why  there  was  not  re:il  distres* 
In  many  parts  of  the  Northern  districts. 
As  it  is  it  will  be  sometliiH;,  with  good 
Her\'ice,  before  the  supply  is  really  good. 
There  Is  dispute  as  to  the  retison  for  the 
light  movement  from  the  mines.  The  Gov- 
ernment authorities  havi-  said  th:it  the  min- 
ing was  light,  but  mtmbiTs  of  the  liitu- 
ininous  trade  agree  generally  that  thjre 
would  he  more  coal  shipped  If  cars  were 
to    be    bad    in    plenty. 

All  bituminous  pricis  remain  on  Oov- 
ernment  basis,  $1.70  for  Allegheny  Valley 
sizes,  $1.50  for  I'ittshurgh  and  No.  8  lump 
and  three-qu;irter,  $4  25  for  all  slack,  $4.60 
for  smokeless,  $-1.70  for  Pennsylvania 
smithing,    all    per    net    ton    f.o.b.     i:uff:ilo. 

Antlirucitv — The  trade  is  tranquil.  Th'-re 
is  no  teasing  for  coal  and  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any,  for  spring  c:innot  be  f.ir 
away  and  th  -  idea  is  that  the  :nii)iily  l:i 
sutticient,  which  means  a  great  deal  In  th.e 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
some  shortage  at  times,  due  mostly  to  the 
scarcity  of  cars  and  the  storms.  Some- 
times the  motive  power  would  run  phorl 
and  the  sidings  would  fill  up  with  loade'l 
cars.  The  true  gauging  of  rho  stale  of  the 
tr:ule  is  in  the  way  independent  anthracite 
sells.  As  a  rule  the  prem'u;ii  th:it  can  bi- 
obtained  is  small.  sometimes  nothing, 
though  it  was  sometimes  $3  a  ton  before 
the  public  became  convinced  that  there  was 
coal   enough. 

The  consumer  complains  of  th';  high  price 
of  anthracite,  but  it  is  claimed  by  oper- 
ators that  prices  ha\'e  not  ;idvanced  as 
much  as  in  case  with  other  things  It  is 
observed  here  that  gas-house  coke,  which 
used  to  sell  for  $4.50,  is  now  bringing  $9 
a  ton  delivered.  Exjierts  say  that  the 
owners  of  anthracite  mines  w<^uld  lose 
money  unless  present  prices  are  kept  up 
and  that  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  higher 
IX'fore   long. 

It  does  not  look  as  if  there  would  be  any 
anthracite  surplus  for  loading  into  Lake 
vessels  before  spring.  Heavy  i^-e  would  be 
likely  to  prevent  movements.  The  harbor 
was  seldom  frozen  up  ns  comnletely  as 
now.  especially  as  the  usual  winter  grain 
fleet  is  absent,  so  that  the  work  of  navigat- 
ing the  ice  has  been  less  than  usual. 

TORONTO 

Conditions  in  Toronto  have  not  been  sat- 
isfuetory  both  to  the  dealer  or  to  the  oon- 
8anier. 

Most  of  the  coal  that  is  sold  is  largely 
to  contract  consumers.  Cold  weather  pre- 
vents dumpings.  Retail  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Anthracite,  egg,  stove,  nut  and  grate $12.  75 

Pea 11.25 

Bituminous  steam 9.00 

Slack 8.00 

Domestic  lump 9.00 

Cannel 12.50 

Wholesale,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  destination — 

Three-quarter  lump 6.75 

Slack 6.00 

CLEVKI.AND 

Fuel  supplies  in  this  district  are  (he 
lowest  in  months — not  evi-n  except  i"--'  (h- 
periiid  of  the  strike.  Weather  conditions 
are  better,  but  iiuihilit^  m"  railroad-  '.iA 
get  <-ars  bui-k  to  southern  :in<l  eustern  Oliiii 
mines  Is  the  sticking  point.  Steam  eoiil 
prices    have    been    ad\anced   sharply. 

ItitnminouH — Typical  of  the  present 
stringency  in  steam  coal  in  Cleveland  and 
northern  Ohio  is  the  fact  that  the  largest 
public  utility  company,  always  the  first  to 
have  its  wants  taken  care  of,  is  down  to 
a  two-days  supply.  Wh^-n  the  co.al  strike 
broke  on  Nov.  1  this  interest  had  more 
th:m  50,000  tons  stored.  This  reserve,  it 
appears,  has  been  all  but  wiped  out,  and 
the  local  coal  committee  is  diverting  to  this 
plant  a  large  part  of  the  steam  coal  ar- 
riving in  Cleveland.  This  has  worked  a 
hardship  on  industrials,  and  the  number 
of  plants  operating  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
is  larger  than  ever  before.  The  trade  so 
far  has  been  enabled  to  keep  all  plants 
going,  even  if  on  a  hand-to-mouth  arrange- 
ment, but  the  cracking  point  appears  to 
have  arrived. 
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Domestic  bituminous-coal  prices  stand, 
but  steam  coal  prices  all  have  been  re- 
vised upward  sharply  on  the  basis  of 
January  sales.  Generally  speaking,  slack 
is  bringine  around  $6  a  ton.  while  mine- 
run  ranges  from  $6.30  to  $6.85.  d.pending 
on  whether  it  is  for  factory  or  oUier  use. 
lake  Tradr — Groat  Lakes  bituminous 
shipments  in  the  season  of  1919  went  to 
Ihe  following  districts,  figures  now  show: 
Head  of  l^ake  Superior,  8.395,982  tons; 
Portage  district.  776.194  tons;  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Tort  Arthur.  1.357.943  tons;  See 
river,  1.157.047  tons;  Georgian  Bay,  741.- 
190  tons;  Milwaukee.  3.109.226  tons; 
Chicago  district.  1,811.310  tons;  Other  Lake 
Michigan  ports,  1.763,711  tons;  Lower 
rivers,  713.188  tons:  and  St.  Lawrence 
river.  940.650  tons.  Movement  of  this  coal 
off  the  upper  lake  docks  continues  good, 
and  the  opening  of  navigation  will  see  de- 
m<nid  heavy,  the  head  of  I,ake  Superior 
will  take  a't  least  12,000.0(10  tons  in  the 
1920  sea."on.  or  over  3.000.000  more  tons 
than   in   1919,   it   is  believed. 

rocnhontas  and  Anthracite — Receipts  of 
anthracite  in  the  past  week  have  been 
quite  fair,  the  best  in  six  weeks.  Receipts 
of  Pocahontas  have  been  fair.  Demand 
continues  so  large,  however,  that  dealers 
still  are  rationing  their  supplies.  Dealers 
have  ceased  quoting  forked  Pocahontas. 
With  both  anthracite  and  Pocahontas,  the 
minimum  of  tho  spread  is  the  ruling  quota- 
tions, only  small  tonnages  now  bringing 
the  maximum.  This  makes  $9  the  market 
for  shoveled  lump  and  $8  for  mine-run 
Pocahontas.  $12.20  for  egg  and  grate 
anthracite,  $12.40  for  stove  and  $12  50  for 
chestnut.  ...  ,    . 

Prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered  in 
Cleveland   are : 

Anthracite — Egg.  $12.20(8)12.40;  chest- 
nut. $12.50(f?12.70:  grate,  $12.20(?iil2.40 ; 
and    stove.    $12.40 157'12. 60. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $9.00@9.25; 
and  mine-run.  $8.O0(ff  8.25. 

Domestic  bituminous  —  West  Virgina 
splint.  $8.30:  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $6.85@7.00; 
Massillon  lump.  $7.40(?i)7.65  ;  Cannel  lump, 
$11  00  ;   and  Coshocton   lump.    $7,35. 

Steam  coal — No.  6  slack,  $5.75(5)6.00; 
No  8  slack.  $5.80(3  6.00;  Youshiogheny 
slack  $5.95'!?6.10  ;  No.  83.  $6.35(<S6.60  ;  No. 
6  mine-run.  $6.30(5)6.85  ;  and  No.  8  mine- 
run.    $6.30(fr6.85. 

DETROIT 

With  the  transportation  outlook  clouded 
by  the  prospective  strike  of  the  United 
Brotlierhood  of  ^laintenance-of-Way  Em- 
ployees and  Ra.ilnay  Shop  Workers  sched- 
n!ed  for  Feb.  17.  Detroit  consumers  and  the 
coal  trade  in  Detroit  And  tliat  the  Kail-' 
road  Administration  has  raised  a  new  ob- 
stacle  in  'free    movement   of   bituminous. 

Bituminous — From  mines  in  the  bitumi- 
nous districts  comes  the  report  that  an 
order  has  been  is.snod  effective  from  Feb. 
7.  forbidding  the  loading  of  coal  for  Detroit 
or  Michigan,  billed  to  pass  through  the 
Toledo  g.atewav.  As  very  little  bituminous 
coal  comes  to  Detroit  by  any  other  route, 
the  order  virtually  cuts  off  ."shipments  and 
amounts  to  an  embargo  According  to  the 
information  received  by  the  Detroit  trade. 
It  is  to  continue  in  effect  five  days  or 
longer.  . 

It  is  an  interesting  detail  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  order  is  not  made  known 
through  representatives  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  in  Detroit,  but  by  notifi- 
cations from  the  mines.  While  the  conges- 
tion of  freight  on  tracks  in  Toledo  is  given 
as  the  occasion  for  the  ordtT.  jobbers  are 
of  Ihe  opinion  that  more  coal  is  needed  by 
the  railroads,  perhaps  in  preparation  for 
the   threatened   strike. 

Anthracite — With  woafher  conditions 
moderate,  the  demand  for  .anthracite  ha-s 
eased  off  somewhat.  \Vhile  some  of  the 
retailers  havf  a  fair  .amount,  others  are 
short  of  supply  .''•■vrre  cold  weather 
for  a  few  days  would  likely  create  a  demand 
from  housihold  con.sumers  that  would  soon 
exhaust  the  supply. 


Middle    West 


MIDWEST    RKVIEW 

roal  markf't  in  tlie  Middle  West  contlnnet 
utronc,  in  spite  of  tlie  fiirt  that  we  hav« 
had  a  Hpell  of  very  mild  weather  We  liiive 
heard  of  one  or  two  rases  where  retail 
dealers  have  rancelleil  lilRli-prired  orders 
plarerl  before  Ort.  'tO.  lint  the  nnmher  of 
ranrellationn  coniinK  in  is  so  neclicibic  it 
does    not    alTect    the    market. 

Manufactur'-rs  .appear  to  be  a  little  more 
comfortable,  so  far  a.s  coal  is  concerned. 
than  they  were  a  wck  or  two  ago  While 
hut  few  steam  users  have  a  reserve  supply 
of    coal    on    h.ind,    nevertheless    they    have 


received  enough  coal  during  the  past  week 
or  so  to  to  assure  them  of  fairly  good 
running  time.  Practically  .all  of  the  buy- 
ing which  is  done  in  this  market  lately  is 
done  by  manufacturers,  and  steam  users, 
rather   th.an    by   the    domestic    trade. 

The  car  situation  continues  to  br  the 
topic  of  the  day.  Old  timers,  who  have 
been  in  the  coal  business  for  years,  almost 
since  co.al  operating  was  put  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  claim 
that  they  have  never  experienced  a  time 
whrn  the  car  supply  was  poorer.  A  state- 
ment came  out  in  the  Chicago  daily 
papers  a  day  or  so  ago  to  the  effect  that 
the  railro.ads  were  going  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  pooling  their  cars,  as  soon 
as  they  were  back  under  private  own.rship. 

This  statement  met  with  great  api>roval 
from  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  operators, 
as  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  especially 
in  Illinois — and  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincv.  for  instance — the  coal  can  be 
mined,  and  shipped  out  to  western  Iowa, 
without  leaving  the  rails  of  the  original 
road.  This,  of  course,  will  mean  a  better 
car  supply  on  some  of  our  Western  roads 
which  tap  the  coal  fields  in  Illinois,  and 
at  the  same  time  extend  in  the  West  to 
Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Missouri.  The  Chi- 
cago. Burlington  &  Quincy  has  been  a  loser 
under  the  car-pooling  system.  This  road, 
before  the  war,  had  enough  coal-carrying 
equipment  to  take  care  of  its  mines,  while 
some  of  the  other  railways,  serving  the 
same  territory,   had  but   a  meager   supply. 

CHICAGO 

Retail  trade  complains  that  the  public 
are  buying  but  little  coal.  It  appears  that 
although  the  average  householder  has  only 
a  small  supply  of  coal  on  hand,  neverthe- 
less he  is  unwilling:  to  make  additional  pur- 
chases, at  this  time,  as  he  perhaps  believes 
prices  are  a  Uttle  too  hiBh,  and  will  be 
reduced  soon. 

Dealers  think  that  if  the  railroad  strike 
ties  up  the  traffic  of  the  country,  there 
will  be  a  great  many  householders  whose 
homes  will  be  too  cold  for  comfort.  The 
retail  trade  who  buy  most  of  the  Eastern 
coal  moving  into  this  territory  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  they  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  their  West  Virginia  splint  and  Ken- 
tucky block  than  they  h.ave  for  some  time. 
It  is  stated  that  operators  on  railroads 
in  the  East,  \vith  tide-water  connections, 
are  having  no  difficulty  in  selling  mine- 
run  at  figures  as  high  as  $3  50  per  ton  for 
export.  These  mines,  of  course,  prepare 
their  coal  which  moves  into  the  Western 
market,  and  which  will  now  have  to  be  sold 
around  $4.00® $4.50  per  ton,  to  compete 
with  the   export  market. 

C.  M.  Moderwell.  general  manager  of  the 
O'Gara  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building.  Chi- 
cago, has  addressed  the  following  letter 
"To  the  Trade."  It  is  dated  Feb,  8.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  Government  price 
for  Harrishurg  coal  is  $2.55  fob  mines. 
"The  Fuel  Administration,  acting  under 
the  Lever  Law,  granted  the  miners  in  the 
Central  Competitive  field  an  advance  of 
14  per  cent  in  wages,  and  on  Dec.  12  the 
miners  went  to  work  on  this  basis.  Previ- 
ously the  Fuel  Administration  had  fixed 
certain  prices  on  coal,  in  the  Central  Com- 
petitive field,  known  as  Governmint  prices. 
This  action  was  taken  under  the  section 
of  the  Lever  Law  which  reads  as  follows: 
"  'In  fixing  maximum  prices  for  producers, 
the  commission  shall  allow  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, including  the  expense  of  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  depreciation  and  de- 
pletion, and  shall  add  thereto  a  just  and 
reasonable   profit,' 

"Since  the  above  action  was  taken,  the 
Fuel  .Administration  has  ceased  to  function, 
and  there  is  nobody  to  whom  we  can  ap- 
peal to  see  that  we  receive  a  just  arvd 
reasonable  profit.  This  company  has  now 
had  nearly  two  months"  experienoi-  operat- 
irg  under' this  regulation.  This  experience 
has  shown  that  we  are  not  able  to  make 
a  just  and  reason.ijile  profit  as  provided 
by  the  law.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  found 
that  we  cannot  operate  a1  a  profit  under 
the  prices  so  fixed,  and  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  regulatory  body  to  whom  we  can 
appeal,  we  have  decided  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing prices,  fob.  cars  at  mines,  effective 
Feb.  9,  and  until  further  notice: 

t    in.    Lump $3.10     6  x  2  In.  F-gg..$3  10 

3   in.    Lump 3. in     3x2  in.  Nut.  ..    3  10 

6  X  3  in.  Ejg.  .  3.10  2  x  U  in.  Nut.  .  3.10 
"Prices  on  other  grades  will  ho  quoted 
on  application.  This  letter  is  sent  you  so 
that  you  may  have  advance  information  as 
to  our  policy.  If  vou  d.sire  to  cancil  any 
of  the  orders  placed  with  us.  please  advise 
us  at  once  :  otherwise  please  acknowledge 
receipt  of  this  letter,  and  we  will  then  ship 
and  bill  in  accordance  with  Ihe  above 
prices  In  this  connection,  we  desire  to 
say  that  we  have  considered  this  matter 
carefully,    and    are    acting,    as    we    believe. 


entirely  within  our  rights  and  are  pre- 
pared to  take  full  responsibility  for  our 
action." 

MILWAUKKE 

Scarcity  of  popular  gratles  of  coal  and 
poor  transportation  conditions  nkake  busi- 
ness unsatiS'Tiactory.  Colie  advances  in 
price. 

The  coal  situation  at  Milwaukee  and  its 
dependent  territory  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
owing  to  exhaustion  of  stocks  and  insuUi- 
cient  transportation  facilities.  There  is  a 
lively  demand  for  coal,  which  dealers  find 
difficult  to  meet. 

The  supply  of  anthracite  is  now  limited 
to  the  egg  and  pea  grades,  chestnut  and 
stove  being  sold  out  Only  mine-run  Poca- 
hontas  is  now  available. 

Coal  prices  remain  unchanged,  but  coke 
has  been  advanced  50c  pi  r  ton.  L.arge  sizes 
now  sell  at  $12.50  ami  pea  coke  at  $11.25. 
Mild  weather  conditions  alone  prevent  the 
coal   situation   from   being   serious, 

ST.  Loris 

Anticipated  railroad  strike  creates  steam 
demand  femporaril.v.  Domestic  dentand 
eas.v,  Benerally  speakinfr,  on  account  of 
mild  weather.  Car  svipply  averages  about 
two  days  a  week.  Demand  for  everytlline 
that  exceeds  the  suppl.v. 

Locally  the  St.  Louis  market  is  easy, 
excepting  for  an  unusual  demand  for  steam 
sizes.  This  is  on  account  of  the  threatened 
railro.ad  strike.  If  it  were  not  for  this, 
conditions  would  be  easy.  Mild  weather 
prevails  and  the  domestic  call  is  lighter 
than  usual. 

Country  demand  for  domestic  coal  is 
better  than  for  steam,  but  steam  sizes  find 
a  ready  market  in  Chicago  and  the  North- 
west, In  the  Standard  district  the  car 
supply  averages  two  days  a  week  on  all 
roads.  This,  however,  comes  to  the  mines 
in  half-day  periods.  The  railroad  tonnage 
still  continues  quite  heavy. 

The  conditions  in  the  Mt.  Olive  field  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the  Standard 
district,  although  the  car  supply  at  times 
is  somewhat  better  on  some  roads.  Embar- 
goes were  effective  at  different  times  on 
the  Western  roads,  caused  by  congestion  of 
the  St,  Louis  terminals.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  the  car  supply  in  this 
territory  is  the  lack  of  motive  power  and  the 
failure  to  utilize  the  available  motive  power 
to  its  maximum. 

In  St.  Louis  proper  no  smokeless  is  com- 
ing in  and  practically  no  anthracite.  Ship- 
ments of  coke  on  commercial  orders  are 
unusu.ally  good.  The  wholesale  prices  are 
the  same  as  last  week. 

Prices  per  net  ton  bituminous  coal  I.o.D, 
mine  today,  are  as  follows : 

Willi:im.-inn  Mt.  Olive 
and  Frank-         and  Standard 

lin  Counties  Staunton 
Prepared  Biies 

nut?etc.V*.'  2.55®2.70  2.55(312.70  2.55g2.70 
Mine  Run  ...  2.35(3)2.50  2.35@2.50  2.35@2.50 
Screenings...  2. 05®  2.  20  2.05@2. 20  2.05@2.20 
Williamson-Franklin    rate    to  St.   Louis  is    $1.10, 

other    rates    $0.95. 


Coke 


CONNKLLSVIH-E 

Connellsville  reeion  adds  more  ovens  to 
active  list,  but  under  existing  conditions  as 
to  ear  supplies  there  is  no  advantaKC 
gained. 

Connellsville  coke  operators  always  have 
something  to  hope  tor.  and  at  this  time  it 
is  a  better  supply  of  cars.  A  policy  of 
"quiet  waiting"  has  been  adopted,  and 
patience  is  expected  to  be  rewarded  very 
soon,  with  the  coming  of  better  weather 
and  a  probable  shakeup  in  railroad  circles 
as  soon  as  the  roads  are  turned  back  to 
their   original   owners. 

Figures  last  week  did  not  bear  out  the 
prediction  previously  made  of  a  further 
increase  in  production  and  larger  move- 
ment of  coke,  but  the  signs  this  week  have 
been  more  encouraging.  For  the  first  three 
days  of  the  week  car  supply  ki'Pt  around 
the  .'I'l  per  cent  mark,  a  matter  of  10  per 
cent  better  than  the  same  three  days  of 
the  previous  week.  Indeed,  there  were 
several  <lays  last  week  when  the  supply 
of  cars  dropped  to  30  per  cent,  but  the 
average  was  belter  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Tieniaiid    continues    as    before. 

Bl'FFAI.O 

The  complaint  comes  from  the  ore  docks 
that  movements  are  slow  on  account  of 
the  snow,  so  that  shipments  out  by  rail 
are  light  Furnaces  are  running  as  strong 
as  lluy  can.  for  the  trades  report  a  bad 
shortage  of   supplies. 
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Current  Prices— Materials  &  Supplies 


IRON  AND  STEEL 


PIG  IRON — Quotations  compiled  by  the  Matthew  Addy  Company 

Current        One  Month  Ago 
CINCINNATI 
No.  2  Southern $44 


Northern  Basic 

Southern  Ohio  No.  2 

NEW  YORK,  Tidewater  dcliverj- 

2X  Virginia  (silicon  2.25  to  2.75) .... 

Southern  No.  2  (silicon  2.25  to  2.75) 
BIRMINGHAM 

No.  2  Foundry.  . 
PHILADELPHIA 

Eaatcrn  Pa.,  No.  2x2  25-2   75  sil. . 

Virginia  No.  2 

Basic 

Grey  Forge 

CHICAGO 

No.  2  Foundry  Local 

No.  2  Foundry  Southern 

PITTSBURGH,  including  freight  charge  from  the 
Valley 

No.  2  Foundry  Valley 

Basic 

Bessemer 

Mii.STRF,AL 

Silicon  2  25  to  2.25% 


$44    60 
42.80 
43.80 

$36  60 
31.05 
31.55 

47.65 
47.70 

39.40 
41.40 

41    GO 

33.00 

45.35  46  35* 
43  25» 
43. cot 
42.50* 

38.10* 
39.10* 
34.60t 
34.60* 

43.25 
46.60 

36.25 
38.00 

43  65 
42.90 
43.40 

34^40 
35.40 

43  25 

•  F.  o.  b.  furnace. 


t  Delivered. 


STRUCTURAL  MATERIAL — The  following  are  the  base  prices,  fob  mill, 
Pittsbureh,  together  with  the  quotations  per  100  lb.  from  warehouses  at  the 
places  named: 

-— — New  York ■ 

Mill  One  Year  St.  Chi- 

Pittsburgh    Current  Ago 


Beams.  3to  15iu $2.45  $3.47  $4  27 

Channels,  3  to  15  in 2.45  3.47  4.27 

Angles,  3  to  6 in  ;}  in.  thick.  2.45  3  47  4.27 

Tees,  3  in.  and  larger 2.45  3.52  4.27 

Hates 2.65  3.67  4.52 


St. 
Louis 
$3  54 
3.54 
3.54 
3.54 
3   54 


$V47 
3.47 
3,47 
3,47 
3  67 


BAR  IRON — Prices  in  cents  per  pound  at  cities  named  are  as  follows: 

Pittsburgh      Cincinnati       St.  Louis  Birmingham 

4.00  3  50  3.44  4  25 

>9A11^ — Priceo  per  keg  from  warehouse  in  cities  named: 

Mill  St,  Birming-        San 

Pittsburgh     Louis    Chicago        ham       Francisco       Dallas 

Tm $4.50         $4.50       $4,15         $5.75         $5.50         $6.90 

ut 4.925         5.40         7,00  6  90  7  40 

HACK  SUPPLIES — The  following  prices  are  base  per   100  lb.  fob.  Pitts- 
burgh for  carload  lots,  together  with  tihe  warehouse  prices  at  the  places  named: 

S 

01 

c-= 
C  U) 
*-   C 


fc.  o 


Standard     railroad    spikes    ^in. 

and  larger $3.35 

Track  bolts 4.90  5.00 

Standard  section  angle  bars 2.  75 


$3.62  $4.44  $5.65  $4.75 
4.62  Prcm.  6.65  7.00 
2.75     3   44     4  60      


COLD    FINISHED    STEEL— Warehouse  prices  arc  as  follows: 

New  York       Chicago       Cleveland       St.  Louis 
Round  shafting  or  screw  stock,  per 

lOOlb.base $5  50  $4  90  $5.50  $5,00 

Flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  per 

1 00  lb  base 6  00  540  5   50 

HORSE  AND  MULE  SHOES— Warehouse  prices  per  100  lb.  in  cities  named: 

Mill  Cin-  Birni- 

Pittsburgh   cinnati      Chicago    St,  Louis     ingham 

Straight $5.75         $7.50         $6.75         $7,25         $7  00 

Assorted 5.85  7.50  6.90  7.50  7.25 

Cincinnati — Horseshoe  nails  sell  for  $4.50  to  $5  per  25-lb.  box. 

CAST-IRON  PIPE — The  following  are  prices  per  net  ton  for  carload  lots: 

. New  York 

One  Month     One 
Current      Ago        Year  Ago    Chicago 

4in $70  30     $65.30       $70,70       $72  80 

6in.andover..     67.80       62.30         67.70         69  80 
Gas  pipe  and  1 6-f  t.  lengths  are  $  1  per  ton  extra. 


St.      San  Fran- 
Louis        Cisco        Dallas 
$71   00     $88.55     $70,30 
68  00       85.55       67.30 


STEEL  RAILS — The  following  quotations  are  per  ton  f.o,b.  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  for  carload  or  larger  lots.  For  less  than  carload  lots  5c.  per  100  lb.  is 
charged  extra:  _ 

' Pittsburgh  ~"  ' 


Current 
Standard  Bessemer  rails.  $45.00 
Standard  openhearth rails  47.00 
Lightrails,  8tol01b. ..  2.585* 
Lightrails,  12to  141b. ..  2.54* 
Lightrails.  25  to  451b.  .  .  2.45* 
•Per  1001b. 


One 

One 

Y'ear  Ago 

Current 

Year  Ago 

$55  00 

$45.00 

$65.00 

57.00 

47.00 

67.00 

3.135* 

2.585* 

3.135* 

3.09* 

2.54* 

3.09* 

3,00* 

2.45* 

3.00* 

OLD  MATICRIAL  -The  i)ricrh  (olluwilig  are  ]>i-r  grohs  ton  paid  to  deuli-rn  and 
producers  in  New  York.  In  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  quotatiuns  are  p<  r  net 
ton  and  cover  delivery  ut  the  buyer's  works,  including  freight  trunfcfiT  cliurv'S: 


New  York 
No.  I  railroad  wrought $28  00 


Stove  plate. 

No.  I  machinery  cast.  .  . 

Machine  shop  turnings. . 

Cast  borings 

Railroad  malleable  cast. 

Hcrolliiig  rail.>4     

Relaying  rails 


25.00 
32.00 
15.00 
18  00 
25  00 
33  00 
50  CO 


Chicago 
$26  00 
30.00 
37.00 
12.00 
IS. 00 
29.00 


.St 


-ouu 
$27  00 
25.00 
34.00 
14.50 
16.50 
24  00 


COAL  BIT  STEEL — Warehouse  price  per  pound  is  as  follows: 

New  York          Cincinnati     Birniineham         St.  Louis  Chicago 
$0    10 $0    I6i              $0    18 $0.  II  Si    15 

DRILL  STEEL — Warehouse  price  per  pound: 

New  York       St.  Louis      Birmii'gliam 

Solid 14c.                   He.  15c 

Hollow .       16c.                   .  .  .  , 


PIPE — The  following  discounts  are  for  carload  lots  f.o.b.  Pittaburth: 
c:irvlof  Jan,  I,  1919  for  steel  pipe  and  for  iron  pipe: 
BUTT   WELD 


basing 


Steel 
Inches  Black 

J,  J  and  i 50t% 

i 54i^ 

J  to  3 57i% 


Galvanized 

24%  J  to 

40% 

44% 

LAP  WELD 


Inches 
U 


2 50i% 

2J  to  6 53i% 


Iron 
Black 
30J% 


32)% 


35%  2 

41%  2J  to  4 34)^ 

BUTT  WELD,  EXTRA  STRONG  PLAIN  ENDS 
itolj 391% 


J,  J  and  i 46}%  29% 

1 5lt%  39% 

JtolJ 55i%  43% 


LAP  WELD.  EXTRA  STRONG  PLAIN  ENDS 

..      48!%  37%  2 33i% 

51  J%  40%  2Mo4 35i% 


Oalvaniied 
23i% 


I8»% 
211% 

24J% 


20J% 
23i% 
221% 


2 

2!  to  4.... 

4!  to  6 50!%  39%  41  to  6 341% 

Stocks  discounts  in  cities  natnf  d  arc  i,?  follows: 

—  New  York  ^     -—Cleveland^        . —  Chicago- — . 

Gal-  Gal-  Gal- 

Black     vanized     Black     vanized      Black     vanized 
47%  31%         431%       34}%        571%  44% 

42%  27%         391%       30}%       53}%         41% 

Malleable  fittings.    Class  B  and  C,  from  New  York  stock  sell  at  list  -1-  22;%. 
Cast  iron,  standard  sizes,  net. 

WIRE  ROPE — Discounts  from  list  price  on  regular  grades  of  bright  and  galvan- 
ized are  as  follows: 

New  York  and  St.  Louis 


1  to  3  in.  steel  butt  welded  . 
3}  to  3 in.  steel  lap  welded.. 


Hercules  red  stand,  all  constructions 20* ;, 

Patent  flattened  strand,  special  and  cast  steel 20*'^ 

Patent  flattened  strand,  iron  rope  5% 

Plow  steel  round  strand  rope  35*'J, 

Special  steel  round  strand  rope  30*^ 

Cast  steel  round  strand  rope 221''^ 

Iron  strand  and  iron  tiller      Y\ 

Galvanizerl  iron  rigging  and  guy  rope  -i- 12^,' 

San  Francisco:    Galvanized,  less  5^  ,  bright  less  25';  ■ 

Chicago.  +  171  on  galvanized.  35  off  on  br^plit. 


STEEL  SHEETS— The  following  are 
warehouse  at  the  cities  named: 
Large 


Mill   Lots 
Pittsburgh 


Blue  .Kniiealed 

No.  10     

No.  12 

No.  14 3  65-4    10 

No.  16  . 3  75-4  20 

Black 
Nos.  18  and  20  ,  4    15-4  65 

Nos.  22  and  24 4  20-4   70 

No.  26 4  25-4  75 

No.  28       4  35-4  85 

(jalvanized 
No.  10     .     .. 

No.  12 

No.  14  . 

No.-..  l8aTKl  20 

Nos  22a'id24  ,5 

No.  26 5 


55-4  00 
3  60 


4  70 
4   80 

4  80 

5  10 

25   5   75 
40   5   90 


the  prices  in  cents  per  pound  from  jobber*' 

New  York ■ 

One 

^'ear  .\go  Cleveland  C'hicago 

5  17  5  35  5  27 

5  22  5  40  5  32 

5  27  5  45  5  37 

5  37  5  55  5  47 


Current 
5  32-7  00 

5  37-7  10 

5  42 
5  52 

6  80  7  30 
6  85  7  35 

6  90  7  90 

7  00  8  00 


.No   28  5  70  6  20    8  .!5  9  00 


6  02 
6  0/ 
6  12 

6  22 

8  22 
8  27 
8  42 
8  72 

7  12 
7  27 
7  57 


5  95 

6  00 
6  05 
6  15 


6  30 
6  35 
6  40 
6  50 


65 
70 
85 
15 
55 
70 
00 


SHOP  SUPPLIES 


NUTS — From  worchouse  at  the  places  named,  on  fair  size  order*>.  the  following 
amount  is  deducted  from  list: 

New  York   . —  Cleveland  — . 
Current     Current        One 

Year  Ago 


Hotpressedsquare....-t-$2  00  $1.00  $1.25 

Hotpressed  hexagon..  +    2  00  1.00  1.05 

Coltf punched  square. . -f    2  00  1.00  .75 

Cold  punched  hexagon  -1-2  00  1 .  00  75 


. —  Chicago  — - 
Current         One 

Year  Ago 

$0.98 

0.78 

1.00 

1.00 


$1.45 
1.45 
1.05 
1.05 


St.  Louis 
Current 

$2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2  25 
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6ami-finuhe<l  Dut«,  A  ^"^^  smaller,  sell  *t  the  f  oUoiring  diacounta  f romlist  price : 

Current  One  Year  Ago 

NewYork 6%  ^'^'"!7' 

Chicago 50%  50% 

Cleveland 60-10%  50-10% 

St.  Louia ^^% 

MACHINE  BOLTS — Warebouao  discounts  in  tliu  (ullouing  cities: 

New  York   Cleveland  Chicago 

L by  4  in.  and  smaller 2S%  50%  35-i% 

,^ J. .:.    i...,a:.         ,ror 


arfffrnnH  loner  up  lo  I  in.  hv  30  in.      I  ^ 


4<rz, 


St.  Louis 
50-5% 
2i-5%  41-'% 


WASHERS — From  warehouses  at  the  places  named  llio  following  amount  is 
deducted  from  list  priec : 

For  wTought-iron  washers:  ^  ^^ 

New  York $l.5j    Cleveland $4.50     Chicago $3.00 

For  cast-iron  washers  the  hose  price  per  ICO  IH.  is  as  follows: 
New  Yurk $7.00    Clcvcluud $1.75    Chuago $4.25 

RIVETS — The   fuUowiiig   quotations  arc   allomd   for  fuir  sized  ortUrs  from 
warehouse:  . 

New  York        Cleveland  Chicago 

Steel  ,'.  and  smaller 30%  55w^  off  4-.% 

Tinned 3.%  55%  off  4,% 

Boiler,  J,  L  I  in.  diameter  hv  2  in.  to  5  in.  pell  ps  follows  per  1 00  IS.: 
New  York.  .$6.00  base    Cleveland.  .$4.00    Chicago.  .  $4.  97     Pittsburgh ..  $4 .  72 

Struct tirnl,  same  sizes: 
New  York..  $6,  10  Cleveland.  .$4. 10     Chicago. .  $5.07     rittsburgh. .  $4.82 

CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS 

LINSEED  OIL — These  prices  are  per  gallon: 

. —  New  York — .     . —  Cleveland — .         ■ Chicago — -^ 

Current         t'lie        Current         <>ne        Current        One 

Y'car  Ago  Y'ear  Ago  Y'car  Ago 

Raw.  5-bbl.  lota...    $1.80         $149         $2.C5  $2.10         $1.93         $1.65 

5-gal.  cans 2.00  1.74  2.25  2.25  2.23  1.85 


WHITE  AND  RED  LEAD— Base  price. 
-Rcd- 


Current 


I  Year  Ago 


Dry 

lOO-lb.  keg 15  00 

2Saed  50-lb.  kegs.   15  25 

l2Ulb.  keg 15.50 

S-lb.  cans 17  no 


l-lb.  cans. 


18.00 


In  Oil 

16  50 
16.75 

17  00 
18.50 
19.50 


Dry 
13  ro 
13.25 
13   50 


In  Oil 
14.50 
14.75 
15.00 


White  . 

Current  I  VcrrAgo 
'^  Dry 

and 
In  Oil 
13.00 
13  25 
15  50 
15.00 
16.00 


SOO  lb  lots  less  10%  discount.    2000  lb.  lots  less  10-2!%  disccunt. 

COMMON  CRICK — The  prices  per  1 000  in  cirgo  or  carload  lots  arc  as  follows: 

Chicaco $14.00  Cin'-innati $19  00 

St.  Louis,  saljilun 14.  OJ  Birmingham 15.00 

PREPARED  ROOFINGS— Standard  crade  rubbered  surface,  complete  with 
nails  and  cement,  costs  per  square  as  follou*8  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco. 


No.  I  grade. 
No.  2  grade. 


1-Ply . 

C.l.           L.c.l. 

. 2-Ply . 

C.l.           L.o.l. 

. 3-Ply . 

C.l.            Lc.l. 

$2  00         $2.25 
1.70           1.95 

$2.50         $2  75 
2.15           2.40 

$3  00  $3.2i 
2.50           2.75 

Asbestos  asphalt  saturated  f  elt  ( 14  lb.  per  square)  co.=ts  $17.00  per  100  Ih. 

SIate-f>iirf:iced  roofing  (f'-d  and  crcen)  in  rolls  of  108  sq.ft.  costs  $3. CO  per 
roll  in  carload  lots  nnd  $3.25  for  pninllcr  quantities. 

Shingles,  red  and  t;reen  slate  Httish,  cost  $7. 25  per  square  in  carloads,  $7.50  in 
smaller  ou:iiitities,  in  philudilphia. 

ROOFING  MATERIAL— Prices  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  Chicago: 


Carload  Lots 
N.  Y.         Chicago 
Tar(elt(l41b.persquareof  lOOsq.ft.).  $84  00         $82.00 

Tar  pitch  (in  400-lb.  bbl.) 21.00  18.00 

Asphalt  pitch  (in  barrels) 34.00  34.00 

Asphaltt.lt 88  00  88.00 


Less  Than 
Carload  Lots 


N.  Y. 

$86.00 
22.00 
37.50 
90.00 


Chicago 

$84.00 

19.00 

37.50 

90.00 


HOLLOW  TILE — Price  per  block  in  carload  lots  for  hollow  building  tile: 


4xl2il2 
St.  Paul $0 .  087 


St.  Louis. . 

Seattle 

Los  AnKelcs* 

New  Orleans 

PilUburgh 

Chicaso 

Cincinnati 

B.riniiigpham  

•F.  o.  b  factory.  4.  8  and  ID  inch. 


12 
.09 
.082 
.165 
.065 
.09 
.101 
.108 


8x12x12 
$0,158 

.23 

.175 

.154 

.22 

.115 

.163 

.16925 

.192 


12x12x12 
$0,248 
.31 
.30 
.236 
.325 


.2864 


LUMBER — Price  of  pine  per  M  in  carload  lots: 


St.  I.onis 

Birminsham. 
Cincinnati. . . 


I-In.  Rough 

10  In    I  16  Ft 

$53.00 

52  00 

60.00 


2-Io.  T.  and  G. 

lOIn.  X  16  Ft 

$46.00 

53.00 

60.00 


8i8In.  x20Ft 

$«2  00 
50  00 
55.00 


EXPLOSIVE.'?— Price  per  pound  of  dynamite  in  small  lots  and  price  per  25-lb. 
keg  for  black  powder: 

Low  Freesing 

20% 

New  York 

Boaton $0,225 


Kansas  City. 

New  '^irleans 
Seattle 
Chicago  . . . 
St.  Paul  . 
St.  Louis. . . 
Loe  .Angelee 


IS5 
2375(50%) 
.1675 
215 
185 
185 
25 


40% 
$0.27 
.245 


2275 
2275 
1925 
.24 
2275 
2275 
30 


•  Gelatin  - 
60% 
$0.30 
.25 
.2525 
.2475 
.2125 
.2825 
2525 
.2325 
35 


80% 


$0.35 
.29 


.2775 
325 


ninek 

Powder 

$2   20 

2  40 

2.35 


.295 
275 


2  25 
2.25 
2  25 

1.80 
2  95 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CREASES — Prices  ftre  as  follows  in  the  foDowiDg  cities  in  cents  per  pound  fo» 
barrel  lota: 


Cup 

Fiber  or  sponge. 
Transmission. . . 

Axle 

Gear 

Car  journal 


Cincinnati 

St.  Louis 

n 

rminrham 

7-8 

3.7  3.8 

8  5 

7 

7.2 

8  5 

9-10 

14. 

8  5 

5 

5. 

4.5 

5 

6  5 

8.5 

5 

4  7 

8  5 

BABBITT  METAL — Warehouse  prices  in  cents  per  pound: 

. —  New  York  — .      . Cleveland .      . Chicago — , 

Current  One  Current         One  Current  One 

Year  Ago  Year  Ago  Year  Ago 

Bestgrade 90  00  87  00         70.00  80. Ou         70.00  75.00 

Commerrial 50.00  42  00         20.00  21.50  15.00  15.00 

HOSE — Following  are  prices  of  various  classes  of  hose: 

Fire 
,,    ^  50-Ft.  Lengths 

UnderwTiters*  2!-in 75c.  per  ft. 

Common,  2i-in 4(,% 

Air 
First  Grade        Second  Grade        Third  Grade 

i-in.  perft $0.50  $0.33  $0.22 

Steam — Discounts  from  list 
First  rrnde 30%       Second  grnde 40%      Third  [^^.^He 45% 

LEATHER  BELTING — Present  discounts  from  lift  in  cilit  s  i.amed: 

Medium  Grade     Heavy  Grade 

New  Y'ork 2  ''i  25% 

St    Louis 3%  35% 

Birmingham 35%  15% 

Chirneo 45%  40% 

Cin  innnti 30-5-2»% 40   2}% 

RAWHIDE  LACING^25%  for  eui:"  86c.  pers'i.ft".  for  ordinnry. 

PACKING — Prices  per  pound: 

Rubber  and  duck  for  low-pressure  steam $1 .  TO 

Asbestos  for  high-pressure  steam 1 .  70 

I  )uek  and  rubber  for  piston  packing 1.00 

Flax,  regular ; 1 .  20 

Flax,  waterproofed 1.70 

Comprcsseil  -sbestos  sheet .90 

Wire  ins  rtion  asbestos  sheet 1 .  50 

Rubber  sheet .50 

Ilubbcr  sheet,  wire  insertion .70 

Rubber  sheet,  duck  insertion .50 

Rubber  sheet,  cloth  insertion .30 

A3b::stos  packing,  twisted  or  braided,  and  graphited,  for  valve  stems 

and  stuffing  boxes 1 .  30 

Asbest^F  wiek.  t-  .Tnd  l-lb.  balls .85 

MANILi\  ROPE — For  rope  smaller  than  I-in.  the  price  is  }  to  2c.  extra:  while 
for  quantities  amounting  to  lejs  than  600  ft.  there  is  an  extra  eharpe  of  Ic.  The 
number  of  feet  per  pound  for  the  various  sizes  is  as  follows:  f-in  .  8  ft.;  i-in.,  6; 
i-in..  4]',  I  in.,  3i;  IJ-in.,  2  ft.  10  in.;  U-in.,  2  ft.  4  in.  Following  is  price  per 
po,.nd  for  J-in.  and  larger,  in  1200-ft.  coils: 
Brnon. $0.  30  Hirmirgham $t>  W 


New  York. 

St.  Louis 

Chicago 

St.  Paul... 

Snn  Frrin.'iseo. 


.26  Atlanta 29$ 

.  265  Kansas  City 265 

.  265  New  Orleans 255 

.275  Seattle 25 

.24  Los  Angeles 285 


PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERING — Below  are  discounts  and  part  of  standard 

lists: 

PIPE  COVERING  BLOCKS  AND  SHEETS 

Standard  List  Price 

Pipe  Size  Per  T.in.Ft.  Thickness  per  SqFt. 

I-in.  $0.27  )-in.  $0.27 

2-in.  .36  I  -in.  .30 

3-in.  .45  IS-in.  .45 

4-in.  60  2  -in.  .60 

6-in.  ,80  2!-in.  .75 

8-in.  1.10  3-in.  .90 

10-in.  I    30  3i-in.  1.05 

85%  magnesia  high  pressure Liot 

(  4-ply....    58%  oil 

For  low-pressure  heating  and  return  lines i  3-ply ....    6C%  off 

I  2-ply.         62%  off 

WIRING  SUPPLIES — New  York  prices  for  tape  and  solder  arc  as  follcvi-s: 

Fri.*tion  tape,  l-lb.  rolls 48c.  per  lb. 

Rubber  tape.  i-lb.  rolls 60c.  p-^r  lb. 

Wire  solder,  50-lb.  spools 46c.  per  lb. 

Solflering  paste.  2-oz.  cans $1.20  per  doi. 

COPPER  WIRE — Prices  per  1 000  ft.  for  rubber-covered  wire  in  following  cities: 


14. 

10 
8. 
6 
4 
2 
I 
0. 

00 

000 

0000. 


.Srnglc 
Braiil. 
Solid 
$12  00 
18  30 
25  54 


— New  Y'ork  - 


Double 
Braid. 
Stranded  Duplex 
$13  90     $28  50 


23  85 

32  70 

51  40 

70.00 

101  80 

131    86 

160  00 

193   50 

235  20 

288  60 


41   50 
56  70 


Single 
Braid, 
Solid 
$12  SO 
25  10 
34  75 
57  50 
81   65 


—  Birmingham - 


Double 

Braid. 

Stranded 


95  50 
140  20 
190  90 
231  33 
281  23 
343  22 
416  80 


Duplex 

$29  00 

55  50 

70  50 


Cincinnati  —  1 2c.  base. 


FREIGHI'RAIES— On  finished  steel  products  in  the  !'ilt8burgh  district  inelud. 
ing  plates,  structural  shapes,  merchant  steel,  bars,  pipe  6ttings,  plain  and  gal- 
vanized wire  nails,  rivets,  spikes-,  bolts,  flat  sheets  (except  placisbcd),  chains,  etc- 
the  following  freight  rates  per  1000  lb.  arc  effective; 
BoAton $0  30  New  Orleans $0,385 


Buffalo. 
Chicaao. 
Cinf-innati. . . 
CleteUod. . . 
Kansas  City. 


.17 
.27 
.23 
.17 
•  59 
Note — Add  3%  transportation  tax 


New  York 27 

Philadelphia 245 

St.  Louis J« 

St.  Paul 49J 

Pacific  Coast  (all  rail) 1 .  25* 

'Minimum  carload,  80,000  lb. 
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Our  Time-Honored  Industrial  Democracy 


By  R.  Dawson  Hall 


IME  was  when  consultation  of  the 
men  with  the  management  on  the 
conduct  of  a  plant  would  not  have 
been  considered  any  unusual  prac- 
tice, certainly  not  one  to  be  dignified 
as  Industrial  Democracy.  Every 
workman  discussed  matters  with  the  boss,  and  the 
man  in  charge  did  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  say  how 
every  item  of  work  was  to  be  done.  He  left  quite  a 
little  of  the  management  of  materials,  time  and  labor 
in  the  hands  of  the  workman  and  then  confidently 
expected  results. 

Because  we  have  drawn  away  from  our  old  habits, 
when  the  employee  sat  down  with  the  boss  and  talked 
over  affairs  and  tackled  every  problem  with  a  sense 
of  teamwork,  we  have  now  got  to  organize  what  be- 
fore was  instinctive  and  for  this  reason  we  give  it  a 
name  "Industrial  Democracy."  When  we  have  to 
conjure  up  something  with  a  name,  a  plan  and  a  blue- 
print, it  is  an  indistinct  ghost  of  the  real  thing  when  it 
appears. 

The  old  industrial  democracy  which  rested  on  a 
complete  mutual  understanding  was  something  far 
better  than  the  formal  schemes  that  have  supplanted 
it.  In  those  days  the  workman  called  round  in  the 
evening  to  talk  matters  over  and  he  found  the  boss 
perhaps  surrounded  by  his  family  and  perhaps  toiling 
in  his  office  but  wherever  he  was,  he  could  be  relied  on 
to  talk  the  matter  over,  ready  to  take  advice  and  pre- 
pared to  give  a  reason. 

And  to-day  it  need  not  be  different  where  men  are 
English-speaking.   The  big  man  perhaps  may  be  hard 


to  reach  by  all  his  hundreds  of  employees,  but  each  of 
the  subordinates  at  least,  should  be  willing  to  listen  to 
suggestions,  to  recognize  them  when  meritorious  and 
give  credit  for  them  when  adopted.  There  has  arisen 
an  idea  that  orders,  orders,  orders  shall  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  man  above  to  the  man  below.  Every 
detail  must  be  regulated  by  authority. 

The  workman  knowing  his  greater  knowledge  of 
some  details,  whether  by  reason  of  great  experience  in 
that  specified  work  or  because  of  a  certain  understand- 
ing of  the  local  conditions  resents  orders  that  only 
muddle  and  do'not  advance  the  work,  given  solely  in 
many  cases  because  the  man  must  justify  his  tenure  of 
office  rather  than  because  the  orders  facilitate  the 
work. 

A  willingness  to  cooperate  will  do  as  much  in  most 
cases  as  elaborate  machinery  for  conferences  partici- 
pated in  by  men,  who  are  usually,  whether  employers 
or  employed,  better  workers  than  talkers.  The  wel- 
fare creed,  as  preached  by  most  expositors,  makes  an 
extremely  dull  sermon.  If  however,  we  could  restore 
the  old  personal  touch,  if  we  could  infuse  with  sim- 
plicity our  whole  system  of  little  boss,  big  boss,  bigger 
boss,  and  biggest  boss,  the  problem  would  be  well 
solved.  It  can  be  done.  Personality  can  go  all  the 
way  down  the  line,  however  resistant  some  individuals 
may  be  to  its  impress.  Friendliness  is  said  by  some 
to  be  undignified  and  undermining  of  discipline  but, 
persisted  in,  it  will  do  much  to  bring  back  the  natural, 
unaffected,  industrial  democracy  of  early  days — and 
you  don't  need  logarithms  and  the  binomial  theory, 
a  chart  or  a  blue-print  to  put  it  into  operation. 
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Welfare  Work  at  an  Anthracite  Colliery 

A  Man's  Efficiency  Is  Affected  by  His  Surroundings — Anything  That  Fosters  Contentment 
Among  Employees  Aids  the  Coal  Company — Much  Work  Has  Therefore 

Been  Done  Along  Welfare  Lines 


By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Tarrytown,  N.   Y. 


UNFORTUNATELY  the  coal  mining  company  that 
has  adopted  the  welfare  measures  here  depicted 
is  too  modest  and  retiring  to  permit  me  to  use  its 
name.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  readers  may 
recognize  the  plant  in  question  from  the  description 
given  and  the  photographs  presented. 

This  company  has  been  studying  welfare  work  and 
putting  into  operation  the  results  of  this  study  for  more 
than  18  years.  It  has  not  gone  into  this  for  the  pure 
sake  of  welfare,  the  primary  purpose  of  its  existence 
being  of  course  to  mine  coal.  The  fact  that  a  coal  mine 
is  naturally  in  an  isolated  community,  however,  of  neces- 
sity means  that  something  must  be  done  for  the 
employees  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained 
both  for  the  men  themselves  and  for  the  company. 

Good  Working  Conditions  Make  Good  Workmen 

Anything  within  reason  that  improves  the  working 
and  the  living  conditions  of  the  men  is  to  the  advntage 
of  the  company.  Good  working  conditions  make  the 
men  better  satisfied  while  at  work,  and  therefore  afford 
them  less  opportunity  to  grumble,  while  better  living 
conditions  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  men  at  home 
during  the  evenings.  This  means  that  there  is  less 
chance  for  the  talking  over  of  imaginarj'  complaints 
which  are  naturally  magnified  in  discussion. 

Too  much  work  without  a  proper  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment is  also  bad  for  the  men  and  their  families.  Some 
play  properly  organized  makes  much  better  workmen 
and  gives  them  something  to  think  of  and  to  discuss 
other  than  themselves  or  their  work.  This  recreation  is 
not  only  necessary  for  the  men  but  also  for  their  wives 
and  other  women  folks.  Dissatisfied  home  life  has  a 
bad  reaction  upon  any  human  being  and  therefore  inter- 
feres with  his  work. 

Not  only  do  the  grownups  need  recreation,  good  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  but  the  future  miner  and  his 


wife  (the  children  of  the  present  miners)  need  these 
much  more  than  do  their  parents.  Furthermore  they 
need  the  education  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  plane  of 
living  and  to  so  train  their  minds  that  they  can  under- 
stand economic  conditions.  Thus  their  relations  with 
this  company  or  some  other  when  they  will  go  to  work 
will  be  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  their  fathers. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is  therefore  how  this  com- 
pany provides  for  the  children.  From  the  child  the  man 
is  made  and  as  the  child  is  so  the  man  is  apt  to  be. 

Through  the  school  the  child  can  be  reached  much 
better  than  through  the  home  and  through  the  child  the 
home  and  its  conditions  can  be  improved.  The  better 
method  is  to  have  the  best  in  the  school  that  can  be 
procured. 

The  company  does  not  contribute  anything  in  cash  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  school,  its  upkeep  or  its  opera- 
tion, but  it  does  contribute  a  large  amount  in  services 
and  advice  Through  a  oersonal  arrangement  with  ti.v 
tnwnshin  board  of  education  the  oresident  of  the  coal 
company  selects  the  teachers  and  the  very  best  teachers 
that  can  be  secured  at  the  stipulated  salarj'  are  obtained. 
The  township  in  which  this  colliery  is  located  is  prob- 
ably the  most  liberal  in  the  state  in  the  matter  of 
salaries. 

As  the  teachers  are  so  will  be  the  children,  for  by 
their  example  the  children  are  influenced.  The  teachers 
are  much  more  important  than  the  environment.  Much 
more  is  expected  from  these  teachers  than  from  the 
ordinary  pedagogue  and  they  are  as  a  rule  much  more 
efficient.  The  one  main  attribute  that  the  president  of 
the  coal  company  particularly  insists  on  is  a  high  moral 
view  point.  Not  only  must  they  have  a  high  moral  view 
point  but  they  must  be  efliicient,  know  their  subjects 
thoroughly,  be  able  to  enforce  discipline  and  still  be 
pleasant.  In  other  words  they  must  be  as  near  perfect 
as  possible  and  from  my  talks  with  them  and  after  see- 
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ing  their  work  I   believe  that  they   fit  the   conditions 
almost  perfectly. 

Next  to  the  teachers  comes  the  environment.  It  is 
possible  with  the  aid  of  a  pood  teacher  for  a  child  to 
acquire  an  education  in  dirty  unattractive  school  rooms, 
but  with  an  attractive  environment  and  a  jrood  teacher 
also  much  better  results  can  be  obtained.  The  first  step 
in  providing  the  proper  setting  for  a  school  is  the  loca- 
tion, next  the  attractiveness  of  the  building  and  lastly 
the  interior  arrangements.  These  l;>tter  ;ire  probalily 
the  most  important  of  all. 

The  school  at  this  colliery  is  built  on  a  side  hill.  On 
the  up-hill  side  the  second 
floor  comes  to  about  the 
level  of  the  street.  That 
is  the  reason  only  two 
stories  can  be  seen  whereas 
there  are  actually  three 
stories.  In  the  basement 
(which  is  really  no  base- 
ment at  all  but  so  called 
because  the  main  entrance 
is  on  the  second  floor)  there 
are  four  rooms.  One  room 
is  the  class  room  for  the 
third  and  fourth  grades, 
another  is  the  study  hall 
for  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades  and  the 
other  two  are  recitation 
rooms  for  the  pupils  of 
these  grades. 

On  the  main  floor  of  the 
building  there  are  only  two 
rooms,  one  the  kindergar- 
ten and  the  other  the  first 
and  second  grades.  The 
latest    up-to-date    methods 

are  employed  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  two  teachers 
in  charge  are  graduates  of  an  excellent  Chicago  school 
for  this  tj'pe  of  instruction.  There  are  38  pupils  in  this 
class  between  4  and  6  years  old  and  they  have  the  very 
best  of  equipment.  In  the  first  and  second  grade  room 
the  same  system  is  used  as  in  the  kindergarten  and  in 
the  afternoon  a  connecting  class  is  conducted  for  the 
older  pupils  in  the  kindergarten  to  prepare  them  for 
their  promotion  to  the  first  grade.  The  kindergarten  is 
used  to  spread  interest  among  the  parents  and  get  them 
interested  in  the  school  and  the  children. 

Much  that  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  is  done  for 
the  pupils  of  this  school.     Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 


MODERN'    EQUIPMENT    U.SED   AT   THE    PI^\NT 


standard  subjects  and  much  more  attention  is  given  to 
fundamentals  than  to  such  subjects  as  drawing,  music 
and  elocution,  although  these  are  taught  according  to  the 
state  law. 

Modern  methods  are  exclusively  employed  at  this 
school.  Thus  geography  is  taught  by  lantern  slides. 
The  two  higher  grades,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  use  the 
Literary  Diyest  for  the  study  of  current  events.  Every 
week  some  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  coal  company  give  talks 
to  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  and  pay  particular 
attention  to  economic  subjects.  A  small  but  well  selected 
library  is  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and  their 

reading  is  directed  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  teacher. 
The  pupils  are  taught,  by 
daily  practice  punctuality, 
regularity,  discipline,  and 
thoroughness.  Good  records 
are  emphasized.  Prizes  are 
given  for  attendance  and 
for  high  standing  and  the 
great  desire  to  secure  these 
prizes  and  to  get  their 
names  on  the  honor  roll 
aids  in  securing  the  high 
standard  desired. 

Besides  the  school 
studies,  pleasure  and  re- 
creation is  furnished  the 
children.  Every  evening 
the  kindergarten  room  is 
open  and  two  teachers  are 
in  attendance  who  start  the 
children  playing  games  and 
see  that  they  are  conducted 
properly.  Besides  this  play- 
time for  the  children  there 
are  two  sewing  classes  for 
the  girls,  a  boys'  club,  a  girls'  gymnasium  class,  a  girls' 
glee  club,  a  once-a-week  story  hour  and  a  nature  study 
class.  In  the  -spring,  summer  and  fall  the  open  air  play- 
ground which  is  well  equipped  is  open  to  the  children. 
The  school  is  now  arranging  to  open  a  woodworking 
department  in  the  basement  in  order  to  give  the  older 
boys  manual  training. 

There  are  130  pupils  in  this  school  in  charge  of  seven 
teachers.  The  average  pupil  has  a  higher  average 
standing  than  the  average  attained  in  other  schools  in 
the  same  district.  And  since  this  is  one  of  the  best 
districts  in  the  state  it  follows  that  the  average  of  the 
pupils  is  quite  high. 


O.N'E  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  PUPILS  IN  THIS  SCHOuL  .A.RIJ  IN  CHARGE  OF  SEVEN  TEACHERS 
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Probably  the  feature  of  community  life  second  in 
importance  to  the  school  is  the  community  club.  This 
is  open  to  all  adults  for  it  deals  with  the  mothers  par- 
ticularly, but  is  commencing  to  get  the  fathers  inter- 
ested.   The  meetings  of  this  club  are  held  on  the  top 
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A  WELL-DESIGNED  ONE-FAMILY  HOUSE 

floor  of  the  school  house  in  a  room  attractively  deco- 
rated and  furnished  with  large  wicker  chairs,  two  large 
libran.'  tables,  a  piano,  a  circulating  library  of  about  400 
volumes  and  copies  of  the  current  magazines.  This  com- 
munity club  has  80  members  at  the  present  time  and  is 
growing  rapidly.  Meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks  and 
if  those  present  have  the  "feed"  on  every  occasion  that  I 
heard  ordered  over  the  'phone  for  the  meeting  held 
the  twentieth  of  January  ( 6  gal.  ice  cream,  5  turkeys, 
etc.)  I  should  think  the  whole  towni  would  join. 

As  every  one  will  agree  a  healthy  community  is 
usually  an  industrious  one.  Proceeding  on  this  assump- 
tion the  company  has  engaged  a  trained  nurse  to  safe- 
guard general  health.  Every  afternoon  at  3:30  the 
nurse  and  doctor  are  at  the  hospital  at  the  top  of  the 
manway  and  conduct  a  dispensary  for  minor  injuries 
that  the  miners  may  have  received  during  the  day. 
Small  cuts  are  cleaned  and  treated  and  as  a  result  there 
is  comparatively  little  trouble  arising  from  infection  at 
this  plant,  therefore  little  time  is  lost  on  account  of 
minor  injuries.  Every  pupil  at  the  school  is  carefully 
examined  once  a  year.  During  the  day  the  nurse  visits 
the  homes  of  the  miners,  tends  to  all  cases  of  sickness 
and  gives  instructions  to  the  mothers  concerning  the 
care  of  their  children  and  the  general  health  of  the 
community. 

There  is  a  well  equipped  dispensary  and  dental  office 
in  one  end  of  the  school  building  where  the  nurse  gives 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  school  children  and  to  the 
women  of  the  community.  The  nurse's  living  quarters 
are  in  connection  with  the  dispensary,  so  she  can  be 
reached  at  any  time  in  case  of  emergency.  The  men  are 
taken  care  of  at  the  mine  hospital  at  the  top  of  the  man 
shaft  as  described  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

The  company  has  built. an  excellent  wash  house,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  photo.  This  is  constructed  of 
brick  and  is  four  stories  high.  The  first  two  are  used 
for  a  wash  house  and  the  upper  two  for  other  purposes. 
The  showers  are  arranged  along  the  long  side  of  the 
room  and  lockers  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  men. 
There  are  in  all  1.5  .showers  and  lockers  provided  for 
362  persons.  This  wash  house  permits  the  men  to  go 
home  clean  and  therefore  relieves  the  women  of  much 
unnecessary  work. 


An  excellent  club  house  has  been  provided  for  the  men 
and  although  the  building  is  old  it  still  serves  its  pur- 
pose. The  company,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  it  and 
will  start  construction  in  the  spring  on  a  new  club  house 
and  the  old  one  will  be  turned  into  an  amusement  hall. 
Membership  in  the  club  is  open  to  all  the  men  and  boys 
in  the  community.  The  new  club  house  is  to  be  large 
but  not  elaborate.  There  will  be  a  spacious  lounging 
room  and  dancing  floor  40  x  70  ft.,  a  kitchen,  library, 
and  reading  room  on  the  first  floor;  on  the  second  floor 
there  will  he  a  40  x  100  ft.  basketball  court.  In  the 
basement  there  will  be  the  pool  tables,  bowling  alleys, 
shower  baths,  etc.  When  the  old  club  house  is  turned 
into  a  permanent  hall  it  will  be  used  for  moving  picture 
shows,  plays  and  entertainments  of  various  kinds  exclu- 
sively. 

Next  to  the  treatment  and  working  conditions 
accorded  the  men  at  the  mines  the  store  that  supplies 
the  necessities  of  life  probably  affects  their  feeling  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  more  than  any  other  one 
element.  If  expenses  are  high  it  means  wages  are  low. 
A  certain  rate  of  wage  may  be  satisfactory  or  not 
depending  on  the  cost  of  living.  This  coal  company  has 
adopted  the  principle  that  it  is  mining  coal,  not  operat- 
ing retail  stores,  and  that  its  profits  should  come  from 
the  sale  of  coal,  not  from  the  sale  of  merchandise.  The 
store  is  only  an  accommodation  for  the  men,  not  a  thing 
of  profit  for  the  company. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  and  realizing  the  effect  on 
the  miner  of  unnecessarily  high  prices  the  coal  company 


AN  EXCELLENT  WASH  HOUSE  HAS  BEE^f  BUILT 

organized  the  store  on  a  co-operative  basis.  The  prices 
charged  are  so  fixed  that  they  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  average  for  that  section  of  the  country.  At 
the  end  of  every  six  months  the  profits  are  calculated 
and  a  dividend  declared  which  is  paid  to  the  miners 
according  to  the  size  of  their  purchases  for  the  preced- 
ing half  year.  If  a  miner  leaves  before  the  six  months 
period  is  up  he  forfeits  his  right  to  a  dividend  on  the 
profits  and  his  share  is  put  in  the  general  fund  for 
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division  among  the  balance  of  the  miners.  A  newcomer 
to  the  community  is  treated  the  same  as  a  customer  who 
has  been  there  the  full  period  and  receives  the  same 
percentage  on  his  purchases.  This  system  encourages 
the  men  to  stay  at  the  mines  so  that  they  will  not  lose 
their  dividends.  This  store  has  1,200  accounts  at  a  mine 
employing  500  men. 

The  store  itself  is  well  equipped  and  is  divided  into 
separate  and  distinct  departments,  such  as  shoes,  dry 
goods,  groceries,  hardware,  furniture,  and  butcher  shop. 
The  butcher  shop  is  exceedingly  sanitary  in  its  equip- 
ment. The  ice  box  is  fitted  with  a  refrigerating-: 
machine.  Large  and  well  equipped  storerooms  permit 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  large  quantities,  thus  allowing 
the  store  to  take  advantage  of  special 
prices.  The  store  employs  seven  per- 
sons to  attend  to  the  wants  of  cus- 
tomers and  operates  two  delivery 
wagons. 

In  this  community  as  in  most  others 
throughout  the  countn-  there  are  a 
number  of  under-nourished  children. 
and  since  the  children  make  the  future 
race,  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  better  their  health.  As  it  is 
extremely  difficult  because  of  the 
character  of  the  country  to  have  a 
dairy,  the  company  is  making  ar- 
rangements to  install  a  milk  making 
machine.  This  takes  milk  powder, 
and  adds  water  and  butterfat  and 
produces  a  good  milk,  enough  of 
which  will  be  made  to  let  every  child 
have  all  that  he  or  she  needs. 

As  a  number  of  the  miners  own 
homes  in  other  districts  they  have 
to  travel  back  and  forth  on  the  trolley 
line.  The  miners'  wives  also  some- 
times desire  to  go  to  town  and  it  is 
necessary  for  them  also  to  use  the 
trolley.  This  is  over  a  mile  from 
the  camp,  so  the  company  has  estab- 
lished automobile  service  between 
the  camp  and  the  car  line. 

As  has  been  above  explained,  excellent  working  condi- 
tions are  provided  for  the  men,  satisfactory  store 
arrangements  are  made,  entertainment  is  provided, 
their  children  are  furnished  with  an  excellent  grammar 
school  education,  their  health  and  that  of  their  families 
taken  care  of,  but  this  all  means  little  if  home  conditions 
are  not  good.  The  men  are  in  the  mines  only  eight 
hours  a  day,  but  they  are  in  or  in  touch  with  their  homes 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  A  dirty,  nasty  home  either  outside 
or  inside  does  not  make  satisfactory  surroundings. 

Unkempt  home  surroundings  not  only  affect  a  man's 
feeling  through  the  eyesight  but  they  make  the  wife 
careless,  shiftless,  grouchy,  the  children  cross  and  ugly 
and  the  husband  disgusted  with  everything.  The  com- 
pany has  realized  this  and  is  building  new  and  attrac- 
tive houses.  These  are  of  two  types,  one,  a  one- 
family  house  and  the  other  built  for  either  one,  two  or 
three  families,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  family  or 
families.  This  latter  house  is  rather  unique  in  its 
interior  design.  If  this  building  is  to  be  used  for  a 
three  family  house  it  is  arranged  exactly  as  shown. 
The  center  outside  door  opens  into  an  apartment  of  five 
rooms,  while  the  bath  room  for  this  apartment  is  on 
the  second  floor  over  the  kitchen. 


The  two  extreme  outside  doors  open  into  separate 
houses  having  two  rooms  each  on  the  lower  floor,  with  a 
stairway  to  the  second  floor,  and  there  are  four  rooms 
for  each  of  the  side  houses.  The  two  middle  rooms  are 
directly  over  the  apartment  on  the  first  story.  If  the 
family  is  too  large  for  one  of  these  apartments  the  wall 
between  the  two  front  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  between 
either  end  apartment  and  the  center  apartment  is 
removed.  This  makes  this  into  one  large  room  and  adds 
three  rooms  to  the  apartment.  If  the  number  of  rooms 
is  still  too  small  for  an  exceedingly  large  family  a  door 
is  cut  in  the  corresponding  wall  to  that  which  was 
removed  between  the  first  two  named  apartments.  This 
throws  all  the  rooms  in  the  entire  house  together. 
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MUCH  CARE  WAS   GIVEN  THE   DESIGN  OF  THIS  THREE  FAMILY  HOUSE 


On  p.  384  is  shown  the  plan  of  the  single  family  house. 
Ordinarily  the  third  floor  is  unfinished,  but  if  the  family 
is  large  enough  the  company  finishes  the  top  floor.  In 
the  design  of  all  its  houses  the  company  insists  on  a 
large  kitchen,  since  the  ordinary  foreigner  makes  this 
his  living  and  dining  room.  The  ordinary  parlor  is 
usually  shut  up  for  state  occasions.  The  company 
charges  a  reasonable  rent  for  all  its  houses,  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  room  per  month. 

The  company  goes  on  the  principle  that,  give  a  man 
something  to  live  up  to  and  he  will  do  it.  The  miners 
after  they  move  into  these  interesting  houses  take  con- 
siderable pride  in  them  and  soon  a  better  grade  of  fur- 
niture arrives  and  not  only  is  the  house  itself  more 
attractive  but  the  furnishings  improve  also. 

Besides  doing  all  that  has  been  described  for  its 
employees  and  their  families  the  company  goes  a  step 
further  in  its  dealings  with  the  men.  It  is  giving  them 
the  best  possible  working  conditions,  good  air,  clean 
mine  roads,  rapid  hoisting,  timber  promptly  supplied 
and  no  delay.  The  company  takes  away  the  excuse  for 
not  working.  It  endeavors  to  make  the  men  like  the 
mine  and  their  work.  Previously  the  men  lost  much 
time.  Men  do  not  ordinarily  leave  the  employ  of  the 
company,  but  remain  with  it  for  sometime. 
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Some  Advantages  In  Establishing 
Demonstration  Coal  Mines* 

Experimental    Mines  Established   in  Various  Coal  Fields  Would  Do  Much  to  Advance 

Mining  Practice.  Many  Costly  and  Intricate  Problems  Influencing  Safety  and 

Production  Could  be  Experimentally  Determined  by  Them 

By  J.   J.  RUTLEDGEt 

McAlester,    Okla. 


V3: 


AT  BRUCETON,  PA.,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
/-\  established  in  1909,  an  experimental  mine,  for  the 
X  A.  purpose  of  testing  the  means  available  for  pre- 
venting and  limiting  the  force  of  mine  explosions.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  numerous  explosions  have  been 
caused  to  originate  in  this  mine  for  investigative  pur- 
poses and  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  explosion  wave, 
the  pressure  developed  per  unit  of  area  by  the  explo- 
sions, and  the  general  results 
of  the  explosions  have  been 
carefully  studied  and  recorded. 
Means  of  preventing  mine 
explosions  or  of  limiting  them 
to  the  area  in  which  they  orig- 
inate have  b  c  e.n  developed. 
Much  valuable  information 
has  been  derived  from  the 
work  in  this  mine  and  much 
more  useful  and  valuable  data 
will  be  obtained  in  the  future. 
I  would  plead,  not  for  the 
opening  of  experimental  mines 
in  all  the  important  coal-pro- 
ducing fields  i  n  t  h  e  United 
States,  but  for  the  opening  of 
demonstration     mines,     or  ^ 

mines  in  w  h  i  c  h  experiments 
could  be  made  upon  the  various  details  of  coal  mining. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established, 
in  nearly  every  state,  stations  that  undertake  experi- 
mental work  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  interests. 
In  addition,  small  demonstration  plots  are  set  aside,  in 
suitable  locations  throughout  the  farming  districts, 
where  various  crops  are  grown  under  scientific  direction 
so  that  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  can  note  the 
results  obtained  and  profit  thereby.  Something  of  a 
similar  nature  should  be  done  for  the  coal-mining  indus- 
try. If  experimental  or  demonstration  mines  were 
established,  methods  of  operation  adapted  to  local  con- 
ditions could  be  worked  out. 

Small  Capitalization  Makes  New 
Methods  Impossible 

Owing  to  competition,  small  capitalization,  or  low 
profits,  it  may  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  one 
company  to  try  a  new  method  of  mining.  Labor  con- 
ditions may  prevent  the  trial  of  a  new  method  of  work- 
ing. It  may  be  impo.ssible  or  inadvisable  to  disturb 
existing  working  conditions  for  fear  of  causing  trouble 


among    the   miners    through    real    or    fancied    changes 
in  the  scale  of  wages. 

The  first  and  most  important  investigation  to  be 
undertaken  in  these  demonstration  mines  would  be  the 
trial  of  various  methods  of  working  until  a  satisfactory 
plan  had  been  demonstrated  for  each  particular  district. 
It  would  doubtless  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work 
for  several  years  before  an  acceptable  method  of  work- 
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IF  WE  HAVE  THIS 

ing  was  evolved.  The  various  details  of  mining  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  method  could  then  be  experimented 
with  and  the  best  methods  demonstrated. 

If  a  certain  method  or  plan  of  working  had  been 
shown  to  be  the  safest  and  most  eflScient,  public  opinion 
would  force  coal  operators  to  adopt  it  and,  if  they  did 
not  do  so  voluntarily,  public  opinion  would  furnish  moral 
support  to  the  operators  in  overcoming  any  opposition 
that  the  miners  or  other  employees  might  manifest 
toward  the  installation  of  the  new  and  better  procedure. 

If  a  new  method  was  found  to  be  safer  and  more 
economical  than  the  one  in  use,  the  authority  of  the  state 
could  be  invoked  to  support  any  operator  who  desired 
to  adopt  it.  Few  coal-mine  operators  would  dare  run 
counter  to  public  opinion  even  were  they  to  ignore  the 
financial  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of 
the  new  plan.  Compensation  insurance  companies, 
through  their  mine  inspectors,  would  give  credit  to 
those  operations  that  adopted  the  new  methods,  with  the 
result  that  their  liability  insurance  would  be  materially 
reduced  in  cost. 

It  is  well  known  that  coal  miners  flock  to  new  mines 
and  new  camps,  where  the  housing  and  living  conditions 
are  as  a  rule  better  than  in  the  older  camps,  and  the 
miner's  working  conditions  underground  can  be  made 
satisfactoi-y  from  the  inception  of  mining  operations. 
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A  new  and  better  method  of  niinintr  would  not  compel 
the  miner  to  walk  lonj?  distances  to  his  working  place, 
throujrh  poorly  brushed  haulageways  or  manways — 
perhaps  up  and  down  steeply  pitching  seams. 

The  new  plant  would  take  him  to  his  working  place, 
either  by  means  of  a  safety  car  or  a  mantrip.  or  by  a 
short  walk  through  well-brushed  roadways  or  manways, 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  exertion.  He  would  then 
be  in  condition  to  perform  a  good  day's  work,  as  he 
would  not  be  tired  by  his  long  journey.  The  ventilation, 
also  would  be  such  that  the  employees  would  be  able  to 
do  a  good  day's  work.  The  operator  who  adopted  the 
new  plan  would  have  his  choice  of  the  miners  and  their 
work  would  be  etticient. 

It  seems  strange  that  coal  operators  will  expend  large 
sums  of  money  for  improved  mining  machinery  and 
fail  to  make  conditions,  both  under  and  above  ground, 
such  that  the  employees  will  be  able  to  perform  efficient 
labor.  It  is  time  that  technical  skill  was  employed  in  the 
underground  workings  of  coal  mines  to  something  like 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  employed  in  planning 
and  equipping  the  surface  plant.     The  most  costly  sur- 


WHY  NOT.  THIS? 

face  plant  will  be  useless  unless  commensurate  engineei'- 
ing  skill  is  employed  to  develop  and  maintain  the  under- 
ground workings. 

Most  Companies  Are  of  Small  Capitalization 

No  mine  can  long  operate  unless  a  profit  is  made. 
Generally  speaking,  coal-mining  companies  are  of  rela- 
tively small  capitalization  and  must  have  an  immediate 
return  on  the  investment — there  can  be  no  long  wait  for 
dividends,  as  there  is  in  some  other  lines  of  business, 
No  mining  company  can  afford  to  abandon  old  prevail- 
ing methods  and  try  out  new  ones,  no  matter  how  prom- 
ising, for  fear  that  the  new  methods  will  prove  to  be 
unsuccessful  and  no  dividends  will  accrue.  Again,  owing 
perhaps  to  close  competition,  one  or  more  of  the  mining 
companies  may  not  be  on  good  terms  with  the  other 
coal  producers  in  the  same  field,  and  hence  may  hesi- 
tate to  try  out  a  method  of  working  that  may  prove  to 
be  successful  and  that  eventually  will  be  adopted  by  the 
competitor,  who  will  reap  the  benefits  of  the  new  method 
without  having  expended  either  time  or  money  in  trying 
it  out. 

A  demonstration  mine,  on  the  other  hand,  operated 
under  government  supervision,  supported  by  government 
funds — perhaps  augmented  by  financial  support  from 
the  coal  operators  of  the  vicinity-— can  try  out  various 
methods  of  mining  and  by  experiment  find  which  ones 


are  best  adapted  to  the  field.  In  this  way,  each  method  of 
working  would  be  given  an  impartial  trial  under  dis- 
interested engineers  and  miners,  whose  only  purpose 
would  be  to  learn  what  plan  of  working  was  best  suited 
to  the  region;  coal-mining  men,  including  miners  with 
a  practical  working  knowledge  of  improved  methods  of 
working  as  carried  out  in  other  fields,  could  be  used  as  a 
supervisoo'  consulting  board.  Each  person  on  the  board 
would  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  plan  adopted 
and  in  putting  it  into  execution. 

Demonstr.\tion  Mines  Would  Be  Untrammeled 

Since  such  a  mine  would  be  under  government  super- 
vision and  the  sole  purpose  for  its  operation  would  be 
safety  and  efficiency,  it  would  probably  be  free  from 
some  of  the  onerous  working  conditions  frequently 
incorporated  in  the  wage  agreements  of  some  of  the 
coal  fields.  The  actual  true  working  efficiency  of  man 
and  machine  could  be  ascertained  without  the  result 
being  subject  to  either  doubt  or  criticism.  If  results 
of  value  were  secured,  the  entire  coal-mining  industry 
in  the  field  where  the  demonstration  mine  was  located 

would  profit  thereby,  since 
the  information  would  be 
free  to  all.  In  like  manner,  if 
negative  results  were  obtained 
the  entire  coal  field  would  be 
informed  so  that  commercial 
producers  would  not  try  a 
plan  already  proved  defective. 
Inquiries  among  coal  oper- 
ators in  various  fields  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  would  sup- 
port such  demonstration  mines 
both  morally  and  financially. 
Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  were 
such  mines  to  lack  financial 
support  from  the  government, 
the  various  mining  companies 
in  their  neighborhood,  who 
would  be  most  interested  in  the  results  obtained,  could  be 
persuaded  to  furnish  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  desired  experimental  work,  the  amount  necessary 
being  raised  by  a  voluntary  assessment  on  each  firm  in- 
terested. There  would  be  some  revenue  from  the  coal 
produced  in  the  demonstration  mine  so  that  some  of  the 
money  advanced  would  be  returned  to  those  companies 
that  sub.scribed  to  the  fund.  The  coal  mined  would  prob- 
ably be  of  such  grade  and  quality  that  it  would  bring  a 
good  price  since  it  •  would  be  produced  under  careful 
supervision. 

Since  coal  beds  differ  in  character  and  the  same  seam 
may  greatly  change  its  nature  within  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  so,  and,  moreover,  since  the  nature  of  the  roof 
or  bottom  may,  and  many  times  does,  change  within  a 
very  short  distance  so  that  a  method  of  operation  suc- 
cessfully followed  in  one  mine  may  not  be  at  all  adapted 
to  the  conditions  found  in  a  mine  a  mile  distant,  it  is, 
in  many  cases,  necessary  to  develop  plans  of  working 
suitable  for  each  particular  district. 

Various  methods  of  mining  can  be  tried  out  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  they  are  adapted  to  the  conditions 
in  the  field  where  they  are  tried.  If  the  work  in  the 
demonstration  mine  proves  successful,  from  both  an 
engineering  and  a  business  standpoint,  the  methods 
can,  and  doubtless  will,  be  adopt«d  by  the  other  mines 
in  the  field  where  the  demonstration  mine  is  located. 
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Amoner  some  of  the  experiments  that  could  be  tried 
are  the  following: 

Some  satisfartory  means  for  preventing  the  slacking 
of  mine  roof  during  the  summer,  by  the  use  of  gunite 
or  some  other  form  of  protective  coating. 

By  e.xperiment  find  what  method  of  mining  is  best 
suited  to  the  field:  If  pillar  and  room,  whether  double 
entry,  entry  and  air  course,  or  panel  system;  best  width 
of  rooms  and  pillars;  most  economical  depth  of  rooms, 
most  satisfactory  width  and  length  of  room  necks,  rooms 
turned  off  entries  at  right  or  at  acute  angles,  or  con- 
centrated workings.  If  longwall,  whether  advancing 
or  retreating.  If  advancing,  whether  Scotch  or  45° 
system,  or  face  track;  by  hand  mining  or  by  machine. 
If  retreating,  angle  face  or  straight  face,  conveyor  or 
face  track. 

A  suitable  method  of  timbering  entries  and  air 
courses;  details  of  longwall  advancing,  determination 
by  experiment  of  the  angle  of  break  for  machine  and 
hand  mining  and  distance  between  the  lines  of  break 
in  both  methods,  and  the  amount  of  subsidence. 

Best  methods  of  timbering  roadways  and  airways  in 
any  special  coal  field;  control  of  squeezes;  best  methods 
of  causing  roof  to  break;  suitable  means  for  combat- 
ing bottom  heaving;  proper  explosives;  most  satisfac- 
tor>^  mining  machines;  method  for  reducing  the  de- 
preciation of  mining  properties;  improved  methods 
of  haulage;  better  ventilation  systems;  generation  and 
distribution  of  power,  especially  electricity;  most  effi- 
cient pumping  arrangements;  safer  shotfiring  methods; 
mechanical  loaders;  underground  dragline  systems  for 
loading  coal  into  mine  cars. 


Military  Engineers'  Society  Is 
Being  Organized 

Association  of  Technical   Men  With   Service   In 

Any  Branch  of  Army,  is  Approved 

by  Chief  of  Staff 

A  NATIONAL  association  of  present  and  former 
officers  of  engineers  and  civilian  engineers  who 
have  served  in  any  arm  or  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Army — 
Engineers,  Ordnance,  Signal  Corps,  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
Artillery,  etc. — to  be  called  the  Society  of  American 
Military  Engineers,  is  being  organized  by  a  committee 
in  Wa.shington  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
The  society's  objects  are  to  promote  the  science  of 
military  engineering  and  to  foster  the  co-operation  of 
all  arms  and  branches  of  the  service,  and  of  civilian 
engineers,  in  that  science.  The  objects  and  a  provi- 
sional constitution  of  the  society  have  been  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  StaflF. 

A  board  of  engineers  was  appointed  Nov.  1,  1919, 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  a  technical  organization  of  officers  and 
civilian  engineers  experienced  or  interested  in  military 
engineering.  At  the  same  time  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
required  a  letter-ballot  for  or  against  such  an  organi- 
zation from  all  Corps  of  Engineers — officers  and  tem- 
porar>-  engineer  officers  then  in  the  service.  The  vote 
wa.s  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  society. 

The  board  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
organization.  Its  members  are:  Colonels  F.  V.  Abbott, 
Charles  Keller,  and  G.  A.  Youngberg;   Majors  George 


B.  Pillsbury,  George  R.  Spalding.  P.  F.  Bond,  Max  C. 
Tyler,  John  C.  Kingman,  and  David  McCoach,  and 
Captain  Douglas  L.  Weart. 

Following  a  canvass  of  repiresentative  opinions  which 
showed  reserve  officers  and  others  who  had  been  in  the 
engineering  service  during  the  war  to  be  strongly  favor- 
able to  such  an  organization,  the  committee  drafted  a 
provisional  constitution  and  created  a  temporary  board 
of  directors  from  its  membership.  This  constitution  is 
already  being  submitted  for  approval  or  comment  to 
individuals  who  are  known  to  be  interested  in  the 
organization  and  eligible  to  membership;  its  more 
important  features  follow: 

The  annually  elective  officers  are  to  be  a  president  and 
first  and  second  vice-presidents.  The  president  is  to  be 
an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  active  list. 
There  is  to  be  a  secretary,  an  editor  and  a  treasurer 
chosen  by  an  executive  committee,  the  first  two  from 
the  regular  army.  A  board  of  directors,  to  have 
eighteen  members,  is  to  be  elected  by  the  three  divisions 
of  active  membership,  as  follows:  six  by  the  regular 
army ;  six  by  the  National  Guard  and  reserve  forces,  and 
six  from  the  membership  exclusive  of  the  foregoing  two 
groups.  There  is  to  bfe  an  executive  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  president,  the  two  vice-presidents  and  not  to 
exceed  three  others  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  board 
of  directors  from  its  own  members.  Other  standing 
committees  are:  Rules  and  ethics;  auditing;  finance; 
membership,  nominations  and  necrology;  service  rela- 
tions and  military  policies. 

The  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Washington,  and 
its  date  is  fixed  with  reference  to  that  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  order  to  make  possible 
attendance  of  members  at  both  meetings.  The  dues  are 
fixed  not  to  exceed  $5  per  per  year,  those  for  the  present 
year  being  $4.50. 

The  Society  is  to  publish  bi-monthly  a  journal  to  be 
called  "The  Military  Engineer,"  which  will  supplant 
"Professional  Memoirs"  heretofore  published  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Further  information  regarding  the  society  may  be 
secured  from  Col.  G.  A.  Youngberg,  Office,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Monongahela  River  Great  Carrier 
of  Coal 

The  value  of  the  Monongahela  River  as  a  transporta- 
tion medium  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  evidenced  by  figures  made  public  recently  by 
the  U.  S.  Engineers'  Office.  It  was  shown  that,  start- 
ing in  1898,  when  the  Government  took  over  the  locks 
and  dams  in  the  river,  the  coal  tonnage  carried  on  the 
Monongahela  has  increased  from  a  little  less  than  6,000,- 
000  tons  a  year  to  more  than  14,000,000  tons  in  1919. 
An  average  of  more  than  1,000,000  tons  a  month  are 
transported  on  the  river  and  locked  through  the  dams 
of  the  stream. 

In  addition  to  the  coal  tonnage  carried,  during  the 
past  year  (1919).  3,000,000  tons  of  building  material 
were  carried  by  boat  to  points  along  the  river.  The 
coal  tonnage  record,  it  is  said,  would  have  been  1,600,000 
tons  greater  last  year  had  it  not  been  for  the  coal 
strike  which  sadly  interferred  with  production  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  also  because  the  ice  in 
December  held  up  traffic  to  a  marked  degree. 
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Planning  A  Mine  So  As  To  Secure 
Maximum  Recovery* 

By  W.  B.  RiGGLEMANt  AND  EVAN  L.  GRIFFITHS^ 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


RECOVERY  of  coal  is  an  important  problem,  and 
before  any  coal  property  is  developed  it  should 
-  be  surveyed,  mapped  and  the  entire  property 
projected,  and  all  haulage  entries  laid  off  to  the  best 
advantage. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  entry  driven  in  the 
property  is  to  be  projected  when  the  operation  is  first 
opened,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  general  plan  of  the 
mine  must  be  worked  out  and  definitely  adopted.  To 
project  mines  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  re- 
covery   from    property. 


In  order  to  secure  a  high  percentage  of  re- 
covery it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  mine  upon 
a  carefully  planned  projection  or  as  nearly  so 
as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  nature  and 
depth  of  the  coal  as  well  as  the  quality  or 
tenacity  of  the  roof  and  floor  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  deciding  on  the  mine 
layout  or  projection. 


there  are  several  considera- 
tions that  must  be  care- 
fully weighed.  Among 
these  are:  The  location 
of  mine,  haulage,  drainage, 
actual  method  of  working, 
and  others.  The  first  propo- 
sition is  to  locate  the  open- 
ing and  next  the  main 
entries,  face  entries  and 
butt  entries,  provided  these 
passages  are  to  be  driven 
on  the  faces  and  butts  of 

coal.     This   is  customary   in   the  Pittsburgh  bed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  section  of  West  Virginia. 

Main  entries  are  laid  off  and  the  face  entries  turned 
from  the  mains  at  regular  intervals.  From  the  face 
entries,  butt  entries  are  turned  at  the  proper  places, 
depending  upon  the  length  of  the  rooms.  It  is  generally 
the  practice  m  opening  coal  mines  to  prosecute  develop- 
ment as  soon  as  the  main  entries  are  started  since 
this  will  allow  some  coal  to  be  produced.  This  procedure 
invariably  causes  a  mine  to,  be  worked  in  an  improper 
manner  and  almost  always  gives  trouble  in  the  end.  I 
have  always  found  that  it  is  the  best  policy  to  leave 
from  200  to  300  ft.  of  barrier  pillar  on  each  side  of  the 
main  entries  and  from  150  to  200  ft.  barrier  pillars  on 
each  side  of  the  face  entries.  Some  may  argue  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  leave  a  200  to  300  ft.  barrier  pillar 
on  each  side  of  main  entries,  but  after  a  mine  is  fully 
developed  and  main  entry  pillars  are  being  drawn  one 
can  readily  see  where  this  coal  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  mine. 

Large  Entry  Pillars  Give  Good  Finish 

It  would  simply  mean  driving  rooms  both  ways  from 
the  main  entries  when  the  entry  pillars  are  being 
drawn.  This  would  allow  the  output  to  be  kept  up  until 
the  entire  property  was  worked  out. 

Face  entries  should  be  turned  off  the  main  entries  at 
intervals  of  1,200  to  1.800  ft.,  depending  on  the  area 
to  be  worked.  Some  may  contend  that  the  distance 
should  be  increased  to  2,000  ft.,  and  indeed  there  are 
a  number  of  arguments  in  favor  of  this  system,  espe- 


cially in  a  bed  that  dips  li  to  3  per  cent.  Pillars  should 
be  started  at  the  top  of  a  butt  entry  with  two  to  three 
butt  entries  to  a  panel.  Rooms  should  never  be  driven 
until  the  pillars  can  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  rooms 
are  completed. 

This,  of  course,  applies  to  mines  where  good  mining 
rights  were  obtained  when  the  coal  was  purchased; 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  driving  entries 
to  their  limit  and  driving  top  rooms  first. 

Assuming  that  good  mining  rights  have  been  pur- 
chased, I  would  recommend 
driving  room  entries  to 
their  limit,  then  at  least 
the  top  seven  or  eight 
rooms  should  be  started 
and  finished.  When  these 
rooms  have  been  driven 
out  pillars  should  be  drawn 
immediately  and  stepped 
oft'  so  as  to  be  on  an  angle 
of  approximately  45  de- 
grees. This  also  applies  to 
advancing  rooms  on  the 
entry  as  they  should  ad- 
vance on  the  same  angle.  It  is  good  policy  to  have  at 
least  two  butt  entries  and  possibly,  three  in  a  panel 
and  have  the  work  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  no 
rooms  to  be  driven  until  the  drawing  of  pillars  can  be 
started.  This  can  be  done  if  proper  attention  is  exer- 
cised. The  room  centers,  of  course  depend  considerably 
on  the  amount  of  cover  over  the  coal,  but  where  the 
cover  is  not  too  heavy  60  ft.  centers  can  be  worked. 
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•Paper    presented   before   the   West   Virginia   Coal    Mining   In- 
stitute, Huntington  meeting.   December,   1919. 
tinspector.   Fifth  District,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
tinspector  Third  District,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
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FIG.  1.   RELATION  OF  PILLARS  AND  ROOMS  AND  K 
METHOD  OF  ROBBING  ROOMS 

Sixty-foot  room  centers  can  be  worked  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  Pittsburg  bed  where  cover  does  not 
exceed  250  or  possibly  300  ft.  Of  course,  trouble  will 
be  encountered  if  pillars  are  not  properly  stepped  while 
removing  the  coal. 

Where  the  cover  runs  from  250  to  500  ft.  or  even 
600  ft.,  I  would  recommend  that  the  block  system  of 
mining  be  used.  This  means  that  entries  would  be 
driven  in  the  usual  way,  on  say  35  or  40  ft.  centers. 
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and  room.s  turned  off  every  90  ft.  Cross  cuts  should 
be  driven  between  rooms  so  as  to  make  a  block  of  coal 
80  ft.  square.  The  rooms  are  driven  in  the  usual  man- 
ner and  when  their  limit  is  reached  the  pillars  are 
removed. 

It  is  customary  to  remove  the  pillars  from  two  differ- 
ent points,  one  place  being  driven  through  the  pillar 
from  the  room  and  one  driven  through  the  pillar  from 
the  cross  cut.  It  is  customary  in  working  the  block 
system  of  mining  in  the  Fairmont  field  to  drive  rooms 
on  96  ft.  centers  with  rooms  18  ft.  wide  and  cross 
cuts  13  ft.  wide. 

When  a  system  of  this  kind  is  followed  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  a  squeeze  since  the  large  blocks  of  coal 
will  practically  prohibit  it.  In  fact  if  pillars  are  prop- 
erly lined  and  not  too  many  rooms  opened  in  advance 
of  the  pillar  work,  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  a 
squeeze  taking  place. 

The  above  system  has  been  tried  out  extensively  in 
the  Fairmont  field  during  the  past  five  years  and  in  a 
large  number  of  mines  it  is  being  worked  satisfactorily, 
especially  in  mines  where  the  cover  over  the  coal  is 
extra  heavy.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  mine 
the  coal  and  obtain  a  good  recovery  in  some  operations 
if  the  block  system  of  mining  had  not  been  adopted. 
This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  otherwise  there  would 
be  considerable  coal  lost  on  account  of  squeezes. 

The  block  system  of  mining  affords  con;sidei-able 
machine  coal,  as  practically  all  the  output  can  be  under- 
cut with  machines,  except  small  stumps  that  are  re- 
moved by  pick  work.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  could 
not  mine  coal  in  a  number  of  mines  in  the  Fairmont 
field  without  the  block  system,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  better  results  are  obtained  with  this  system  in  the 
deeper  mines. 

Of  course  no  system  will  afford  a  good  recovery  unless 
it  is  given  careful  attention  and  worked  properly. 
What  is  meant  by  careful  attention  is  seeing  that 
entries  and  rooms  are  driven  on  points  and  that  these 
openings  together  with  cross  cuts  are  driven  the  proper 
width.  Furthermore,  when  pillar  work  has  been  started 
it  should  not  be  stopped  nor  the  pillars  allowed  to  get 
too  close  to  each  other. 

It  has  been  ."jaid  that  90  per  cent  is  a  fair  recovery 
in  the  Pittsburgh  bed.  This  is  indeed  a  high  figure  and 
to  obtain  this  percentage  of  coal  requires  that  a  mine 
be  operated  on  a  first-class  system. 

Improper  Methods  Cause  Great  Loss 

The  loss,  most  of  the  coal  not  removed  from  mines, 
arises  from  improper  methods  of  working  which  in- 
variably cause  squeezes.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  to 
lose  coal  in  a  mine  from  a  squeeze  since  such  settle- 
ments can  be  eliminated  if  a  mine  is  laid  out  and 
worked  in  a  proper  manner. 

We  are  convinced  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
percentage  of  recovery  from  any  property  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  out  the  mine  as  suggested  above,  deciding 
on  the  thickness  of  barrier  pillars,  and  working  accord- 
ing to  projections.  A  large  number  of  mines  are  cut 
up  badlv  because  projections  were  continually  changed. 

The  best  idea  is  to  decide  on  a  definite  plan  and  see 
that  the  projections  are  followed  unless  something  un- 
foreseen develops  which,  of  course,  would  necessitate 
making  changes.  Many  projections  are  changed  un- 
neces.sarily. 

In  some  ."sections  pillars  cannot  be  romoved  on  account 


of  roof  conditions.  This  of  course  could  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  recoverj^  of  coal,  as  high  recovery 
can  hardly  be  expected  where  the  full  bed  cannot  be 
removed. 

Leaving  Blocks  of  Coal  Around  Oil  or  Gas  Wells 
Makes  Recovery  Difficult 

There  are  again  a  large  number  of  mines  where  coal 
is  worked  and  according  to  leases  (or  deeds)  conveying 
the  coal  the  surface  cannot  be  broken.  This  indeed  is 
unfortunate,  but  in  some  cases  pillars  are  required  to 
be  left  for  protection  of  surface  upon  which  houses  or 
other  buildings  have  been  constructed.  There  is  also 
considerable  coal  left  around  oil  and  gas  wells,  especially 
in  the  Fairmont  field.  This  aggregates  a  large  amount 
but  is  necessary  in  order  to  properly  protect  the  mines. 
The  leaving  of  blocks  of  coal  around  various  oil  and 
gas  wells  is  dangerous,  since  a  block  of  coal  as  much  as 
200  ft.  square  may  be  required  in  a  section  of  pillars. 
When  pillars  are  approaching  a  block  of  coal  of  this 
kind  it  always  gives  considerable  trouble  and  interferes 
with  recovery. 

The  roof  and  bottom  conditions  in  coal  mines  vary 
considerably  and  this  always  has  much  bearing  on  the 
size  of  pillars  to  be  left.  The  smaller  beds  which  are 
worked  more  extensively  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  have  a  good  roof,  one  in  fact  that  is  much  better 
than  the  roof  over  the  Pittsburg  bed  of  coal  in  the  Fair- 
mont field.  The  recovery  per  acre  in  the  thinner  seams 
such  as  the  Sewell,  Welch,  Fire  Creek,  Pocahontas,  etc.. 


No  a-ffemp' 
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FlC.    2.       SHOWINC    THK    .V.MOU.ST    OF    CO.Vl,    TO    lUO    RE- 
MOVKD  rSY  V.VRTOrS  .METHOIXS 

should  be  excellent,  provided  the  mines  are  laid  off  on 
a  proper  plan.  It  is  almost  always  found,  however, 
that  the  pillar  work  in  a  low  seam  is  allowed  to  get 
l>ehind  and  pillars  are  not  drawn  at  the  proper  time. 

To  recover  a  good  percentage  of  coal  in  any  bed 
requires  that  a  mine  be  laid  off  on  a  good  plan  and  that 
sufficient  pillars  be  left  so  that  pillar  sections  can  be 
started  where  desired. 

It  has  been  noted  in  a  large  number  of  operations 
that  entries  and  rooms  have  been  driven  after  a  plan 
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that  calls  for  the  removal  of  pillars  some  time  in  thu 
future.  This  may  be  satisfactory  but  will  never  allow 
a  good  recovery  of  coal,  especially  where  the  proper 
size  of  barrier  pillars  have  been  left.  Pillar  strength 
should  be  figured  to  carry  its  own  burden  plus  the 
weight  that  will  be  added  as  the  adjacent  pillars  are 
removed  in  their  regular  turn. 

The  size  of  pillars  must  naturally  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  material,  since  soft  coals  are  more  liable 
to  chip  or  split  off,  weakening  the  pillar.  When  the 
bottom  and  roof  are  of  different  character,  the  pressure 
on  the  pillars  will  show  by  their  being  forced  into  the 
softer  of  the  two  materials. 

»  Pressure  and  Stress  Increase  With  Bed  Depth 
In  laying  off  a  mine  preparatory  to  development  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  pressure,  as  well  as  the 
stress  on  the  pillars,  increases  with  the  depth  of  the 
bed  below  the  surface.  The  basis  for  estimating  the 
size  of  pillars  that  may  be  safe  with  500  ft.  cover  will 
not  apply  where  the  cover  is  1,000  ft.,  neither  does  the 
same  ratio  hold  good  at  1,500  feet. 

No  mention  has  been  made  concerning  timbering  in 
connection  with  recovery  of  coal,  but  it  is  understood 
that  timbering  is  a  separate  consideration,  since  prac- 
tically all  mines  require  a  different  rule  for  supporting 
the  roof  in  working  places.  It  is  advantageous  to 
determine  a  plan  for  timbering  in  each  mine  and  follow 
this  out  with  no  change  whatever.  This  means  that 
timber  will  be  set  in  all  working  places  in  accordance 
with  a  regular  system,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
is  actually  necessary,  and  that  the  same  method  of 
timbering  will  be  carried  out  all  over  a  mine.  In  some 
places  timbering  will  be  done  where  it  is  not  necessary, 
but  this  will,  of  course,  give  assurance  that  adequate 
timbering  will  be  done  where  needed. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  in  order  to 
recover  a  fair  percentage  of  the  coal  from  any  prop- 
erty the  mine  should  be  laid  out  on  a  good  plan,  leaving 
sufficient  barrier  pillars  and  driving  rooms  in  sections 
80  that  the  pillars  can  be  removed  immediately  after 
the  rooms  are  finished.  In  no  case  can  a  good  recovery 
percentage  be  realized  unless  some  such  plan  is  followed. 


Plant  at  Lynch,  Ky.,  Is  Rapidly 
Nearing  Completion 

THESE  are  busy  days  at  Lynch,  Ky., — the  scene  of 
the  latest  of  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.'s 
operations.  Construction  on  the  plant  buildings  and  the 
town  itself  is  going  forward  at  a  pace  that  suggests 
the  thought  that  some  active  dynamic  force  is  over- 
seeing each  individual  operation.  Activity  is  manifest 
everywhere.  In  fact,  the  scene  with  its  army  of  work- 
ers recalls  similar  ones  in  France  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1918  when  army  base  hospitals  and  concen- 
tration camps  were  springing  up  over  night.  Locomo- 
tives are  busy  switching  to  and  fro;  in  the  quarries  on 
the  hillsides,  the  sound  of  exploding  dynamite  is  heard ; 
steamshovels  take  a  fitting  place  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment, while  no  less  workmanlike  is  the  sound  of  the 
riveter's  hammer  and  the  buzz  of  the  saw. 

The  latter  part  of  1917  witnessed  the  initial  step  in 
the  transform.ation  of  this  Kentucky  wilderness.  Some 
•day  in  the  early  future  Pullman  porters  will  announce 
Lynch  as  one  of  the  few  stops  on  the  direct  line  to  Louis- 
A'ille  or  Cincinnati,  for  Lynch  is  destined  to  become  a 


city  just  as  surely  as  "hoe-cake"  is  found  on  the  menu 
cards  a.s  soon  as  the  Ma.son  &  Dixon  line  is  left  to  the 
northward. 

Eleven  drift  entrances  are  already  well  advanced. 
These  are  located  on  either  hillside  with  the  town  lying 
in  the  valley.  Already  7,000  tons  of  coal  passes  over 
the  tipple  daily.  All  of  the  development  work  is  at 
present  confined  to  one  bed.  This  is  the  "C"  of  the 
Pottsville  Conglomerate  Series,  known  in  other  locali- 
ties as  the  Roda  or  Elkhorn.  Nearly  45,000  acres  of 
coal  will  eventually  be  developed  of  which  it  is  planned 
to  load  the  tonnage  from  20,000  acres  over  one  tipple  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  tons  daily.  And  even  this  remark- 
able figure  will  be  by  no  means  hard  to  attain,  for  the 
tipple  has  been  designed  to  accommodate  a  daily  output 
of  18,000  tons  if  necessary.  This  is  truly  a  marvelous 
capacity  when  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  3,000-  and 
4,000-ton  capacity  plants  of  the  present  or  even  with 
some  of  the  larger  Illinois  mines  where  large  tonnage  is 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Each  year  the  coal  industry  points  with  particular 
pride  to  some  individual  mine  with  a  large  output  and 
immediately  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  here  is  the 
limit.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  Lynch  is  to  be  the  last 
word  in  highly  concentrated  mining  methods  when 
rotary  dumps  and  the  skip  method  of  hoisting  are  still 
in  their  infancy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibilities  of 
belt  conveying  from  the  working  face? 

From  present  indications  it  will  be  next  fall  before 
the  plant  buildings  will  have  all  been  completed.  One 
has  to  be  in  Lynch  today  to  appreciate  the  vast  amount 
of  work  that  has  been  done  in  a  relatively  short  space 
of  time.  The  tipple,  a  square  building  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  native  stone  construction,  is  equipped 
throughout  with  electrically  operated  shaker  screens, 
picking  tables  and  loading  booms.  However,  most  of 
the  coal  that  will  be  loaded  will  be  mine-run,  for  it 
eventually  is  to  be  coked  in  the  byproduct  ovens  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

-  The  power  house  is  of  the  same  type  of  construction 
as  the  tipple  and  contains  three  Stirling  boilers  with  an 
aggregate  horsepower  of  2,200.  The  steam  is  super- 
heated 100  deg.  and  carried  at  a  pressure  of  200  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Two  1,500  kw.  steam  turbine  driven  Gen- 
eral Electric,  alternating  current  generators  vdll  pro- 
duce 6,600  volts.  Three  concrete  substations  have  been 
constructed  underground  where  General  Electric  rotary 
converters  will  produce  the  direct  current  at  250  volts 
after  it  has  been  stepped  down  by  transformers.  From 
the  power  plant  the  high-tension  lines  are  carried  under- 
ground by  conduit. 

The  machine  shop  is  of  steel  and  wire  glass  construc- 
tion which  gives  an  admirable  natural  lighting  effect. 
It  will  be  electrically  equipped  throughout. 

The  scheme  of  developing  the  mines  is  purely  a 
United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  idea.  This  is  a  subject 
in  itself  and  will  not  be  taken  up  until  such  a  time  as  the 
s?urface  buildings  have  been  completed  and  Coal  Age  is 
able  to  offer  to  its  readers  a  more  detailed  description 
of  the  operation  at  Lynch.  Half  of  the  pillars  are 
robbed  advancing  and  the  remainder  in  retreat.  The 
haulage  roads  are  solidly  built  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  guarantee  a  maximum  of  use.  All  room  entries  are 
double  tracked  and  locomotives  place  the  cars  at  the 
room  necks.  Much  needless  switching  is  thus  avoided 
and  considerable  time  saved.  The  thickness  of  the  bed 
is   expected   to   average   5i    ft.   throughout   the   tract. 
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Low-Temperature  Carbonization  of  Coal 


By  S.  W.  PARR+  AND  T.  E,   LAYNGt 
Uibana,    lU. 


THE  low-temperature  carbonization  of  coal  involves 
the  carrying  out  of  the  coking  process  under  con- 
ditions wherein  neither  the  coal  mass  nor  any  of 
the  passageways  through  which  the  volatile  products  pass 
are  heated  above  700°  or  800°  C.  (1,252°  to  1,472°  F.). 
For  convenience  in  this  discussion,  the  single  number 
750°  C.  (1,382°  F.)  will  be  used  to  designate  the  maxi- 
mum range.  This  temperature  is  not  selected  arbi- 
trarily; it  is  the  result  of  certain  natural  conditions 
that  are  inherent  in  the  substances  involved.  Two  of 
these  conditions  are  sufficiently  pronounced  to  suggest 
a  line  of  demarcation  at  this  point,  and  are  as  follows : 
(1)  Below  750°  C.  all  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  are  ex- 
pelled, which  means  that,  at  lower  temperatures,  the 
illuminants,  the  gases  of  high  calorific  value,  and  the 
condensible  oils  are  discharged;  above  750°  C.  there 
are  given  off  the  lean,  non-illuminating  gases  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  and 
having  no  condensible  constituents.  (2)  Below  750°, 
there  is  substantially  no  secondary  decomposition ;  above 

TABLE  I.    COKE  FROM  LOW-TEMPERATURE  CARBONIZATION 


Moist- 
ure, 
Per 
No.  Sample  Cent. 

125    Herrin,  Williamson  Co.,  lU...   0   II 

128  Hairi-shwrg,  .Saline  Co.,  Ill 0,55 

129  Ilarrisburg,  Saline  Co.,  Ill 0.25 

140    Georgetown,    Vermilion    Co., 

Ill 0.22 

130  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  Pittsburgh 

Seam,  high  volatile 0.63 

131  Fairmont.  VV.  Va.,  Pittsburgh 

Seam,  high  volatilo 0.61 

132  Fairmont,  W.  \'a..  Pittsburgh 

Seam,  high  volatile 0  31 

135  "Jenner  Coal,"  Somerset  Co., 

r*a.,  C  Prime  Seam,  low  vol- 
atile     0  29 

136  "Jenner  Coal,"  Somerset  Co., 

Pa.,  C  Prime  Seam,  low  vol- 
atile  ; 0.18 


Ash, 
Per 
Cent. 

Volatile 

Matter, 

Per 

Cent. 

Fixed 
Car- 
bon, 
Per 
Cent. 

Sul- 
phur, 

Per 
Cent. 

Heat 
Value 

in 
B.t.u. 

13.48 
10  65 
9.50 

6  01 
6   15 
11    70 

80.40 
82  65 
78  55 

1.89 
1.78 
1.94 

12.627 
13,154 
13,267 

15.59 

5.02 

79   17 

1.47 

11.11 

11.64 

76.62 

1    17 

13,624 

10.31 

5  52 

83.36 

1   00 

13,916 

10  03 

4.12 

85.78 

0  90 

13,851 

6  75 

3.83 

87  69 

0  77 

14,430 

8.00 

•    4.15 

87.67 

0.75 

14,281 

750°,  the  volatile  products  are  readily  decomposed,  form- 
ing tars,  naphthalene,  free  carbon,  etc. 

It  is  'tiot  intended  to  maintain  that  no  secondary  de- 
compositions occur  below  750°  C.  Many  recent  studies 
have  demonstrated  the  practicability,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  catalytic  substances,  of  cracking  certain  of 
the  hydrocarbon  compounds;  but  at  these  lower  tem- 


peratures the  step  is  a  moderate  one,  as,  for  example, 
from  xylene  to  toluene  or  from  toluene  to  anthra- 
cene. These  changes  are  moderate  in  amount.  Not  only 
do  the  reactions  proceed  slowly  but  the  gases  are  sub- 
jected to  the  decomposing  conditions  for  only  a  short 

TABLE  III.    TEMPERATURE  READINGS  AT  CENTER  OF  MASS 


End  of 

First 

Hour, 

Degrees 

No.  Sample  C. 

125  Herrin,  Williamson  Co., 

Ill 300 

128  Harrisburg,  Saline  Co., 

lU 300 

129  Harrisburg,  Saline  Co., 

Ill 275 

140  Georgetown,  Vermilion 

Co.,  Ill 330 

130  Fairmont,  W.Va,  Pitts- 

burgh Seam,  high  vol- 
atile    330 

131  Fairmont,  W.Va,  Pitts- 

burgh Seam,  high  vol- 
atile    290 

132  Fairmont,  W.Va.,  Pitts- 

burgh Seam,  high  vol- 
atile    320 

135  "Jenner  Coal,"  Somer- 

set Co.,  Pa.,  C 
Prime  Seam,  1  o  w 
volatile 320 

136  "Jenner  Coal,"  Somer- 

set Co.,  Pa.,  C 
Prime  Seam,  low 
volatile 320 


End  of 

Second 

Hour, 

Degrees 

End  ol 

Third 

Hour, 

Degrees 

End  of 

Fourth 

Hour, 

Degrees 

Total 
Time  of 
Carboni- 
zation 

C. 

C. 

C. 

420 

590 

760 

4hr. 
30  min. 

430 

660 

790 

4hr. 
IS  min. 

390 

590 

770 

4hr. 
30  min. 

375 

580 

800 

3hr. 
45  min. 

430 

590 

750 

4hr. 
45  min. 

390 

610 

750 

4hr. 
45  min. 

395     550     730 


420     505     610 


450     570     730 


5hr. 


6hr. 


5hr. 


time.  This  is  evident  when  it  is  recalled  that  at  these 
initial  temperatures  the  decomposition  of  the  coal  is 
rapid  and,  if  anywhere  near  a  neutral  pressure  is  main- 
tained, the  movement  of  the  evolved  gases  is  lively  and 
reduces,  correspondingly,  the  time  of  their  retention  in 
the  passageways  where  these  milder  decomposing  con- 
ditions exist. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  maintenance  of  these  tem- 
perature conditions  at  the  present  time  has  only  an 
ideal  and  not  a  practical  status.  Actual  operations  under 
these  conditions,  as  an  industrial  accomplishment,  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  However,  many  tendencies 
and  many  experimenters,  not  to  say  promoters,  are 
working  toward  this  goal  and  the  topic  is  certain  to  be 


TABLE  II.    ANALYSIS  OF  COAL 


Moisture 
No.  Sample  Per  Cent 

125         Herrin,  Williamson  Co.,  Ill   .6  07 

129         Hamsburg.  SalineC'o.,  Ill 4.83 

129        Harrisburg,  Saline  Co.,  Ill 4.02 

140        Georgetown,  \crmilion Co., Ill 15.09 

IJO        Fairmont,    W.    Va.,    Pituburgh     Seam, 

ht|h  volatile 3  38 

Ol         Fairmont,    W.    Va.,    Pittsburgh    Seam, 

high  volatile 1 .  32 

132         Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  Pittaburgh  S««m,  high 

volatile  3,14 

135        "I.  •    Co.,   Pa.,   C 

1.84 

IJ»        "J'  .,  Pa.,CPrimo 

Scam,  I'jA  vulatilK 1 .43 


. Proximate  • 

\olatile           Fixed 
.Matter,         Carbon, 
Per  Cent       Per  Cent 

Ash, 
Per  Cent 

-  Ultimate  - 
Carbon, 
Per  Cent 

Heat 
Value 

in 
B.t.u. 

Sulphur, 
Per  Cent 

Hydrogen, 
Per  Cent 

Nitrogen, 
Percent 

Oxygen, 
Pert  ent 

33.60 
35.32 
35.33 
32.76 

50  23 
52.87 
54.31 
42.6; 

10.10 
7.00 
6.34 
9.50 

2  79 
2  11 
2.20 
1.61 

4  74 

5  01 
5    1 

4    18 

69  26 

70  94 

71  20 
59.83 

1    47 
1    59 
1    59 
1    26 

5  78 
8  52 
8  55 
8  53 

12,663 
12,840 
12.839 
10,782 

35  34 

54.01 

7.27 

1.28 

4  94 

75  84 

1   50 

5.59 

13,624 

35.62 

55.78 

7.28 

1   40 

4  73 

78.15 

1.49 

7  03 

13,916 

35.30 

54.41 

7.15 

10 

4  88 

77.95 

1.51 

4.37 

13,698 

15  81 

75.55 

6  80 

0  78 

4    10 

82  24 

1    41 

3  83 

14,243 

16.21 

75.61 

6.75 

0.72 

4.21 

82  06 

1.39 

3  44 

14,283 

•I'aprr  ureaontcd  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  .Melnllurplcal  Engineers,  February,  1920,  from  material 
In    preparation    as    a    bulletin    of    the    University    of    Illinois    En- 


gineering   Experiment    Station,    by    permission    of    the    director. 
TProfcssor  of  Applied  Chemistry,   University   of   Illinois, 
^Associate   In   Chemistry,   University   of   Illinois. 
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TABI.K  IV.    TVPK  OF  GASES  PRODUCED  FROM  LOW-TEMPERATURE  CARBONIZATION 


No.                                                         Coal   Sample  CO, 

125  Herrin,  Williamson  Co.,  Ill 5  0 

128  Ilarrisburg,  Saline  Co..  Ill 4.7 

129  Harrisburg.  Saline  Co.,  Ill v...  4  6 

130  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  high  volatile 3  9 

131  Fairmont,  W.  \'a.,  high  volatile 4.4 

132  Fairmont.  W.  \'a.,  high  volatile 3.2 

135  "Jenner  Coal."  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  C  Prime  .Seam,  low  volatile 1 . 1 

136  "JennerCoal,"  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,C  Prime  Seam,  low  volatile 0.6 


0, 

C.H. 

C.H. 

u, 

CO 

CH. 

C.H. 

.\ 

I.I 

I.I 

44.1 

38.2 

2.0 

0.7 

48.1 

33  0 

3  1 

2  1 

0  7 

47.8 

29  5 

4  7 

5  0 

0  8 

47  3 

33  2 

4  5 

5  0 

0  8 

44  0 

32  8 

5  4 

4  0 

0  7 

37  5 

29  5 

6  8 

4  5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.8 

58.5 

29  0 

2  8 

4  3 

0.6 

0.3 

0  7 

65.1 

0.2 

28  4 

0.2 

3  9 

one  of  great  interest  until  we  have  come  much  nearer 
the  ideal  in  practice.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  discuss  possible  methods  whereby  this  end  may  be 
attained.  Any  industrial  process  has  in  the  main  only 
negative  results  to  report  when  it  is  in  the  development 
stage;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  in  that  stage.  There 
is  a  definite  value,  however,  in  setting  forth  in  quanti- 


TABLE    V.      TARS    FROM 


LOW-TEMPER.\TLRE    CARBuMZATION 
OF  COALS 


Yield  per 
Ton. 
No.                       Sample  of  Coal  Gallons 

125      Herrin.  Williamson  Co..  lU 19  75 

128  Harrisburg,  Saline  Co.,  Ill 22  00 

129  Harrisburg,  Saline  Co.,  Ill 23  56 

140      Ocorgetown.  Vermilion  Co.,  Ill   ..  .    13.85 

130  Fairmont.  W.  \'a.,  Pittsburgh  .Seam. 

high  volatile 28.33 

131  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  Pittsburgh  Seam, 

high  volatile 25.00 

132  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Pittsburgh  Seam, 

high  volatile 29.25 

135  "JennerCoal,"  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,C 

Prime  Seam,  low  volatile 7.15 

136  "JennerCoal,"  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,C 

Prime  Seam,  low  volatile 7.0 


Specific 
Gravity, 
15.5°  C. 
1  065 
1.059 
1.057 
1.07 

1.061 

1.06 

1.06 

1.1 


Free  Carbon 
Per  Cent. 
18 
0.5 
0  5 
0.5 

0.5 

0.5 


tative  terms,  so  far  as  they  may  have  been  determined, 
the  factors  that  represent  the  normal  yield  to  be  ex- 
pected if  conditions  are  maintained  as  planned.  An 
added  reason  for  offering  such  data  is  the  tendency  to 
make  extravagant  and  unwarranted  statements  regard- 
ing the  value  and  quantities  that  accompany  the  low- 
temperature  process. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  experiments  from 
which  the  data  here  presented  was  secured  is  capable 
of  handling  from  25  to  35  lb.  of  coal  at  a  charge.  The 
heat  is  applied  by  means  of  an  electric  current,  the 
amount  of  resistance  wire  being  so  adjusted  as  to  pro- 
duce a  temperature  not  over  800°  C.  The  cross  section 
of  the  retort  is  73  in.  Pyrometer  readings  are  taken 
at  the  center  of  the  mass  and  next  to  the  wall  of  the 
retort.  The  coals  employed  were  mainly  from  Illinois 
but  the  experiments  were  extended  to  include  samples 
from  Indiana,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  already  noted,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  what  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  normal  value  for  the  different  products  obtain- 
able from  the  various  coal  samples  employed.  In  this 
particular,  therefore,  it  is  supplementarj-  to  bulletins 
already  published  by  the  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  University  of  Illinois,  wherein  chief  atten- 


tion was  given  to  methods  of  manipulation  and  where 
quantitative  data  as  to  byproducts  were  meager  and 
occasionally  in  error.' 

The  results  in  the  tables  are  sufficiently  specific  and 
a  further  discussion  must  be  reserved  for  a  bulletin 
wherein  it  is  hoped  that  additional  data  will  be  avail- 
able concerning  the  composition  of  certain  of  the  by- 
products, especially  the  tars.  Attention  may  be  called 
to  certain  items  as  follows : 

(1)  The  temperature  conditions  were  maintained  con- 
sistently throughout  so  that  uncertainty  on  that  point  is 
eliminated. 

(2)  The  yield  of  byproducts  from  a  given  type  of  coal 
is  sufficient  in  form  to  afford  strong  presumption  as  to 
the  fact  that  these  are  the  normal  values  that  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  under  low'-temperature  carboniza- 
tion conditions. 

(3)  The  tars  are  of  unusual  interest  and  require  fur- 
ther study  to  arrive  at  full  information  concerning  this 
product.  The  high  content  of  free  carbon  in  the  last  two 
samples  of  Table  6  is  due  to  dust  mechanically  carried 
over  and  not  to  secondary  decomposition. 

(4)  The  gas  yield  represents  unusually  high  calorific 
values.    The  columns  A,  B  and  C,  Table  7,  represent  the 

T.ABLE  VII;    GAS  FROM  LOW-TEMPERATURE  CARBO.VIZATION 


Yield,  in    Heat  Value  in 

Cu.Ft.  Each  Foot, 

Per  Lb.  B.t.u. 

No.                     Coal  Sample                   of  Coal  ABC 

125    Herrin.  Williamson  Co.,  Ill 3.0  967     685     435 

128  Harrisburg,  Saline  Co.,  Ill 3.2  900     628     428 

129  Harrisburg,  Saline  Co.,  Ill 3.2  892     676     443 

140    Georgetown,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.  .      3.4  845     541     465 

130  Fairmont.    W.    Va..    PitUburgh 

Seam,  high  volatile 3.4  995     685     462 

131  Fairmont,    W.    Va.,    Pittsburgh 

Seam,  high  volatile 3.3  950     631     430 

132  Fairmont,    W.    Va.,    Pittsburgh 

Seam,  high  volatile 3.3  946     678     450 

135  "JennerCoal."  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 

CPrmie  Seam,  low  volatile 3.2  632     421     362 

136  "JennerCoal."  Somerset  Co..  Pa., 

C  Prime  Seam,  low  volatile 3  7  745     564     410 


Sulphur  in  Each 
i-oot-Grain 
Per  100  Ft. 
ABC 
244  44  12 
391  200  96 
303  206  93 
198     122     28 

404  254  34 

444  235  34 

318  59  52 

II  2  0 

19  13  ,   0 


first,  second,  and  third  cubic  foot  of  gas  discharged  per 
pound  of  coal. 

(5)  The  behavior  of  the  sulphur  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  data.  It  will  receive  more 
detailed  discussion  in  the  larger  publication. 

(6)  The  coke  is,  in  manj'  respects,  the  most  interest- 
ing product  of  all  and  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in 
the  proposed  bulletin. 


TABLE  VI.     TYPE  OF  TARS  FROM  LOW-TE.MPERATURE  CARBONIZATION 


Per  Cent    Fractions   up 

Specific  Free  Per  Cent  Distillation  to  300°  D  C 

Gravity  Carbon.  Up  to  190°  to        300°  to                                  Tar 

Coal  Sample                                     15.5°  C.  Per  Cent  190=  C.  300°             360°  Pitch  Acids  Amines       Paraffins 

Herrin.  Williamson  Co..  Ill 1.065  1.8  2.8  33.8             24.4  38.9             45.0  3.6  8  0 

Harrisburg,  saline  Co..  lU 1.059  0.5  1.4  41.3             32  8  24.5             45.0  3.0  10  0 

Harrisburg,  SaUne  Co.,  Ill 1.057  0.5  1.5  44.9             33.8  19  8            47  0  4  0  10  0 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  high  volatile 1. 061  0  5  2.0  410             310  26  0            40  0  4  0  12  5 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  high  volatile 1.06  0.5  2.0  36.5             31.0  30.5             36.0  40  12  4 

"Jenner  Coal,"  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  C  Prime  Seam,  low  vola- 
tile       1.093  5.5  0.0  29.4             30.9  39.7             20.0  8.0  12.0 

"Jenner  Coal,"  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  C  Prime  Seam,  low  vola- 
tile       1.148  10.7  00  24.0            33.2  42  8             20  0  6.0  10.3 

S.    \\.    Parr   and    H.    L.    Olin :    "The    Coking    of    Coal    at    Low  Temperature,"   Bull.   60   and   Bull.  79    (1913,   1915). 


No. 
125 
128 
129 
130 
131 
135 

136 
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NEW  APPARATUS 
AND  EQUIPMENT 


An  Electric  Bond  Tester 

One  of  the  new  pieces  of  apparatus  being  manu- 
factured by  the  .Joy  Machine  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
an  electric  bond  te.ster.  This  is  of  rugged  construction 
and  built  to  withstand  the  rough  usage  that  such  devices 
receive  around  coal-mine  plants.  This  tester  is  self- 
contained  and  does  not  depend  upon  any  return  cur- 
rent in  the  rail  for  its  operation. 

Energy  is  supplied  by  a  dry  cell  battery  which  is 
incased  in  the  handle.     The  simplicity  of  construction 


I.ITTI.E    KXPERIK.NCE    IS    NKEUEU   TO    OPERATE    THI.'^ 
MACHINE 

which  necessitates  but  a  minimum  amount  of  care  as 
well  as  experience  to  operate  this  machine  makes  it  a 
valuable  piece  of  apparatus  around  a  coal  mine.  Faulty 
bonding  is  an  evil  that  docs  much  toward  increasing 
tran.«portation  difficult ies. 

In  using  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  in  position  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  A  pair  of  drill 
bits  used  as  contact  points  bear  upon  each  abutting 
rail.  The  switch  in  the  handle  is  then  closed  and  by 
means  of  a  downward  pressure,  the  drill  points  rotate 
and  cut  through  any  rust  or  other  extraneous  material 


on  the  surface  of  the  rail  until  the  current  is  set  up 
through  the  rail  joint. 

The  lower  part  of  the  instrument  incases  a  buzzer 
which  operates  if  the  current  is  not  closed  between  the 
two  rails.  If  the  bond  is  defective,  a  buzzing  sound  will 
be  heard  in  the  receiver,  the  intensity  of  which  gages 
the  degree  of  imperfection  of  the  bond.  In  the  case  of  a 
perfect  bond,  thg  circuit  between  the  contact  points  will 
be  closed  and  the  buzzer  will  not  operate. 

The  only  part  of  this  device  subject  to  rapid  deterio- 
ration is  the  dry  cell  inclosed  in  the  handle.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  replace  this  battery  every  six  or  eight 
weeks,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  use  given  the 
apparatus.  An  ordinary  flashlight  battery  is  employed. 
This  may  be  obtained  from  any  merchant  handling  the 
proper  size.  The  cell  is  placed  in  the  battery-case  with 
the  zinc  end  upward  so  as  to  bear  against  the  contact 
spring. 

Solderless  Connectors 

The  Westinghouse-Frankel  solderless  connectors 
recently  placed  on  the  market  represent  a  new  method  of 
splicing  electrical  conductors  which  combines  reliable 
service  with  high  efficiency  and  marked  economy.    These 


CROSS-SECTION  SHOWING  CONSTRUCTION 

connectors  are  simple  in  design,  strong,  and  easily 
installed.  They  are  made  in  various  styles  and  sizes  for 
adaptation  to  all  types  of  splices  with  all  varieties  of 
wire. 

In  making  use  of  a  two-way  connector,  the  insula- 
tion is  removed  from  the  ends  of  the  cable  or  wire,  to  be 
spliced  for  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the 
connector.  The  bared  ends  are  then  inserted  into  the 
connector  so  that  they  meet  at  the  center,  after  which 


A  COMPLETED  SPLICE 

the  compression  nuts  are  tightened.  These  nuts  are  so 
constructed  that  they  force  inward  a  set  of  jaws  at  each 
end  of  the  connector,  causing  them  to  grip  their  respect- 
tive  conductors  firmly,  forming  a  perfect  joint.  Splices 
with  the  other  styles  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  the  two-way  type. 
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Considerations  Inflm  ncing  Mine  Ventilation 


By  R.  Z.  Virgin 

Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


PRESENCE  or  rather  the  absence  of  restrictions  or 
obstacles  in  mine  airways  are  of  vital  importance. 
Such  obstructions  offer  resistance  to  the  air  current 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  flowing  through  the  mine 
workings,  in  order  to  insure  the  health  of  the  workmen 
and  comply  with  various  state  laws.  This  resistance 
means  friction  and  an  increased  cost  of  power  expended 
in  ventilation. 

The  power  required  to  drive  the  air  through  the  mine 
is  largely  consumed  in  forcing  it  through  the  headings, 
entries  and  other  passages  of  small  or  limited  cross  sec- 
tional area.  Unfortunately  in  many  mines  such 
restricted  passages  are  used  as  man-  and  haulageways  as 
well  as  airways. 

Modern  coal  mines  are  projected  upon  such  a  plan  as 
to  provide  multiple  entries,  generally  sufficient  in  num- 
ber and  cross  sectional  area  to  permit  the  passage  of 
sufficient  ventilation  independent  of  the  haulageways. 
Older  mines,  opened  and  worked  upon  the  double  entry 
plan,  do  not  as  a  rule  afford  the  unobstructed  passages 
necessary  to  efficient  ventilation.  Consequently  as  the 
haulages  grow  longer  the  volume  of  air  transmitte<l 
becomes  less,  the  expense  for  ventilation  power  becomes 
greater  and  costs  go  up. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  high  ventilation  cost  is  not 
rightly  chargeable  against  the  superintendent's  efficiency 
as  a  manager.  This  is  however  rarely  considered  when 
comparative  cost  sheets  are  examined.  It  is  frequently 
necessary  therefore  for  the  mine  manager  to  do  the 
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KEEP  ALL  PASSAGES  CLEAN  AND  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

best  he  can  with  the  means  at  hand.  This  can,  in  a 
measure,  be  accomplished  first  by  keeping  all  airway 
passages  clean  and  in  good  condition  and  second  by  per- 
mitting cars  to  stand  in  airways  as  little  as  possible. 

The  significance  of  the  latter  suggestion  is  well  shown 
by  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustrations.  Fig.  1 
shows  an  entry  6  x  10  ft.,  or  one  having  a  cross  sectional 
area  of  60  sq.ft.  The  perimeter  or  line  of  rubbing  con- 
tact is  10  +  10  +  6  +  6  =  32  ft.  Let  us  assume  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  is  passing  through  this  airway 
and  that  a  water  gage  of  2  in.  is  required  to  force  its 
passage.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  2  X  5.2  = 
10.4  lb.  per  square  foot  necessary  to  propel  this  air 
through  this  passage. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  same  size  of  airway  after  the  intro- 
duction of  a  standing  car  or  trip.  This  car  has  dimen- 
sions, as  shown,  of  4  x  5  ft.  or  an  effective  "obstruc- 
tional"  area  of  20  sq.ft.  This,  substracted  from  the 
cross  sectional  area  of  the  entry,  leaves  60  —  20  =  40 
sq.ft.  of  effective  area.    The  peculiar  circumstance  about 


this  type  of  obstruction,  and  a  factor  that  is  seldom 
given  consideration  is  that  while  the  area  for  the  pass- 
age of  air  has  been  reduced  33  per  cent  the  actual  rub- 
bing surface  encountered  by  the  air  current  has  been 
increased  by  the  perimeter  of  the  car  or  18  ft.  making 
a  total  perimeter  of  32  -}-  18  =  50  ft. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  fall  of  rock  in  the  same  airway.     For 
purposes  of  illustration  this  fall  has  been  assumed  to 


Area  60  sq.  ft. 
P  Area  of  End  of  Car  20  5if.  ft 
^  Air  Space  40  iq.  ft 
^   Rubbing  Perimeter SOiq.ft 
%  Ift  Rubbing  Perimeter 
P   for  064sq.  ft.  of  Area. 


FIG.  2 

MINE  CAR   IN  SAME  AIRWAY   AS   SHOWN   IN    KIG.    1 

have  the  same  cross  sectional  area  as  the  mine  car.  On 
account  of  its  nature  and  location  however  it  does  not 
offer  as  effective  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air, 
since  its  rubbing  surface  is  less. 

In  this  figure  the  available  free  cross  section  is  40 
sq.ft.  as  before  but  the  rubbing  perimeter  is  in  this  case 
only  4.')  sq.ft.  This  clearly  shows  that  a  fall  of  rock  with 
a  total  cross  sectional  area  equal  to  that  of  a  car  is  less 
detrimental  to  ventilation  power  costs  than  a  car.  This, 
of  course,  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  fall  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  car  or  trip  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  first  law  of  air  friction  shows  why  this  is  the 
case.  This  law  states:  The  pressure  required  to  over- 
come friction  varies  directly  as  the  rubbing  surface. 
We  have  assumed  above  that  the  pressure  required  to 
force  a  given  quantity  of  air  through  the  unobstructed 
airway  is  equal  to  2  in.  of  water  or  10.4  lb.  per  .sq.ft. 
In  the  second  case,  other  things  being  equal,  the  neces- 
sary pressure  would  be  found  as  follows :  32 :  50 : : 
10.4:  X. 
or  X  =  16.25  lb.  per  sq.ft. 

In  the  second  case  the  necessary  pressure  would  be 
found  similarly:  32:  45::  10.4:  X 
or  X  14.62  lb.  per  sq.ft. 

These   increased  pressures  require   increased  power 


Area  60  sq.  ft 
Area  End  of  Eall  20.i<f.  f. 
Airspace  40 sq.ft. 
Rubbing  Perimeter  45  ft. 
I  ft  Rubbing  Perimeter 
for  0.903tf.  ft  of  Area 


FIG.  3 

RUBBING  PERIMETER  IS   LESS   THAN  IN  FIG.    2 

and  increased  power  means  additional  expense.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  power  is  not  available  the 
volume  of  air  flowing  will  be  decreased.  In  either  case 
explanations  may  be  necessary  from  the  management. 
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Problems  of  the  Coal  Industry* 

Miner,  Operator,   Railroad  and   Consumer   Are  All  Dissatisfied  With 
Existing  Conditions  in  the  Coal  Industry — The  Interests 


of  Each  Must  Be  Safeguarded 

By  Van.  H.  MANNiNcf 

Washington,  D.  C. 


COAL  and  petroleum  are  two  great  sources  of 
pr.'Aer,  and  the  state  of  these  two  industries  may 
be  compared  at  this  time  with  interest.  Today  we 
face  a  serious  shortae:e  in  our  petroleum  resources,  and 
are  looking  to  foreign  fields  for  development  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  our  domestic  demands.  Foreign 
nations  have  adopted  strong  nationalistic  policies  that 
hinder  or  prevent  the  exploitation  of  petroleum 
resources  by  other  nationals. 

On  the  other  hand,  foreign  nations  are  short  on  a  sup- 
ply of  coal.  The  United  States  is,  therefore,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  possessing  a  dominance  in  coal,  but  a  dependency 
in  oil. 

Coal  and  oil  in  one  form  or  another  are  used  in  every 
household  in  the  civilized  world.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  for  the  consumer  to  wonder  when  the  price 
of  either  goes  up.  The  welfare  of  any  industry  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Capital  and  labor  cannot  disregard  the  public. 

Therefore,  the  public  must  be  represented  and  be 
given  due  consideration.  The  November,  1919,  coal 
strike  was  a  concrete  example  of  what  the  public  has  to 
suffer  when  the  employer  and  the  employees  fail  to 
adjust  their  difficulties  and  production  is  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

Many  Problems  Demand  Solution 

The  problems  of  the  coal  industry  are  many,  and  some 
of  them  are  exigent.  The  four  parties  at  interest:  the 
miner  who  digs  the  coal,  the  operators  who  ov^-n  the 
properties  and  manage  the  industry,  the  railroads  that 
transport  the  coal,  and  the  consuming  public  which 
finally  pays  for  the  joint  product  of  the  other  three,  are 
all  dissatisfied  with  conditions  as  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Some  of  the  problems,  those  that  are  most  clearly 
defined  and  seem  to  offer  the  mo.st  promising  field  for 
definite  action,  are  being  discussed  at  length,  but  I  want 
to  paint  in  a  background  for  them  by  briefly  referring  to 
some  fundamental  conditions  which  obtain  and  which 
powerfully  affect  the  situation  as  it  exists  today. 

The  largest  factor  in  coal  mining  are  the  wage-earn- 
ers; for  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  coal  as  mined  is  paid 
over  to  the  miners  as  wages.  Who  are  these  wage-earn- 
ers and  what  are  they  like?  The  census  figures  of  ten 
years  ago  indicated  that  over  60  per  cent  of  them  were 
foreigners  and  the  proportion  is  doubtless  larger  now. 
since  the  general  tendency  is  for  the  foreign-bom  to 
displace  the  native  in  coal  mining. 

What  kind  of  people  are  these  aliens  when  they  come 
to  us;  are  they  experienced  coal  miners,  men  who  know 
their  job?  On  the  contrary,  in  his  1916  report,  the 
Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines  says, 

•I'lipfT  prp.Hcntiil  hufort-  Iho  F'hrunrjr  mMstlngr  of  the  American 
Instlltili^  of  Mining  and   M- t.illiii  i;|ial  Englneer-s. 
tDirtH:tor.  U.  S.   Hur«*nu  if(  Minos. 


"Most  of  the  new  miners  come  from  southern  Europe, 
many  from  the  agricultural  regions  populated  by  the 
Slavish  race,  and  are  without  any  knowledge  of  mining 
and  possess  little  knowledge  in  other  directions."  It  has 
been  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  them  cannot  speak 
the  English  language,  and  yet  is  is  only  recently  that 
there  has  been  any  marked  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  foreign-born.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  present  inter- 
est has  been  created  chiefly  by  agencies  outside  the 
industries  that  employ  the  foreign-born  v.'orker. 

Miners  Fail  to  Understand  Orders 

A  manager  who  would  not  operate  an  automobile  with 
a  carburetor  out  of  adjustment,  or  a  lathe  with  a  dull 
tool,  permits  the  condition  to  exist  that  miners  who 
might  seriously  endanger  the  lives  of  their  fellow-work- 
ers and  the  property  of  their  employer  go  to  work, 
though  barely  able  to  understand  the  instructions  given 
them  by  their  foremen.  What  good  are  safety  signs 
printed  in  six  languages  to  a  man  who  cannot  read  in 
any  language? 

And  what  eflieiency  is  there  in  giving  instructions  to 
a  man  who  cannot  understand  half  of  what  you  say? 
Any  manager  of  a  coal  mining  company  who  is  not  urg- 
ing his  local  board  of  education  and  every  other  agency 
to  furnish  proper  educational  facilities  for  the  adult 
illiterate  has  only  himself  to  blame  when  ignorance 
among  his  employees  manifests  itself  to  his  disad- 
vantage. 

More  significant  than  this  is  the  racial  origin  of  these 
foreign-born  workmen.  Do  you  realize  that  of  the  15 
million  immigrants  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
the  past  20  years,  two-thirds  came  from  countries  where 
the  people  have  for  centuries  been  oppressed  by  their 
rulers  ? 

Oppression  and  Injustice  Are  Expected 

There  are  over  300,000  of  such  people  at  work  in  the 
coal  mines.  They  have  come  to  us  with  a  background 
of  experience  that  all  they  can  expect  from  those  in 
authority  over  them  is  oppression  and  injustice,  and 
that  there  is  no  way  to  achieve  their  liberty  but  to  fight 
for  it.  They  come  steeped  in  Old-World  superstition 
and  ignorance,  many  with  under-nourished  bodies  and 
untutored  minds,  and  we  think  we  have  performed  the 
full  measure  of  our  duty  toward  them  if  we  give  them 
a  job  and  the  protection  of  the  common  law. 

They  do  not  understand  our  form  of  government  and 
institutions;  they  are  no  more  qualified  to  understand 
Ihem  without  help  than  an  Indian  "medicine  man"  is  to 
understard  modern  medicine.  Among  them  are  many 
in  whom  the  native  level  of  intelligence  is  high,  but  this 
may  in  some  instances  prove  a  hindrance,  for  misdi- 
rected intelligence  is  more  dangerous  than  incapacity. 

I  have  read  in  the  public  press  that  .the  enemies  of 
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organized  government  in  this  country  have  2,500  paid 
lecturers  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  work  amon;.r 
the  foreign-born.  Have  there  been  2,500  at  work  to 
explain  to  immigrants  what  their  opportunities  and  obli- 
gations are  in  this  land  that  has  opened  its  gates  to 
them? 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  co-operated  with  the  employ- 
ing companies  in  protecting  them  from  accidMit  and 
disease;  we  have  taken  care  of  their  bodies,  but  who 
has  taken  thought  for  the  mind  that  directs  their 
bodies  ? 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  managers  of  mines  are  not 
more  concerned  with  the  dangers  and  drawbacks  of  such 
a  situation. 

When  recreation  and  amusement  facilities  have  been 
provided  in  mining  com- 
munities, it  has  usually 
been  done  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  labor  supply  in 
that  community,  and  not 
with  the  thought  of  better- 
ing the  quality  of  that  labor 
supply.  A  way  may  be 
found  to  keep  the  mines 
supplied  with  cars  where- 
with to  move  coal,  but  until 
a  way  also  is  found  to  keep 
the  mines  supplied  with 
miners  who  understand  the 
language  of  the  country  they  live  in,  who  have  some 
reasonable  idea  of  its  government  and  their  opportuni- 
ties and  obligations  under  it;  who,  in  short,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  community  and  not  an  alien  element,  like 
sand  in  sugar  or  emery  in  a  bearing,  the  industry  will 
not  be  on  a  stable  basis. 

It  is  thus  imperative  to  take  .^teps  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition. Until  a  more  intelligent  and  systematic  effort 
is  made  to  train  the  miner  for  his  job,  and  to  give  him 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  general  problem  of  the 
business  he  works  for  and  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  the  mine  operator  cannot  hold  himself  free  from 
blame  for  conditions  such  as  exist  today. 

Few  Engineers  Follow  Coal  Production 

More  than  50  years  have  passed  since  schools  for  the 
training  of  mining  engineers  were  first  established  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  that  period  a  great  number 
of  technically  educated  men  have  gone  out  to  take  their 
places  in  the  industry.  Remembering  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  employed  in  the  mining  industry 
are  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal,  it  might  be  reason- 
able to  assume  that  two-thirds  of  these  technically 
trained  engineers  would  be  found  in  the  coal  mining 
industry ;  but  we  all  know  that  that  is  not  the  case,  and 
except  in  the  case  of  those  few  schools  that  because  of 
their  geographical  situation,  have  unusually  close  rela- 
tions with  the  coal  mining  industry,  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  the  technically  trained  mining 
engineer  to  go  into  coal  mining. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  reasons  why  this  is 
so,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  coal  mining  industry  that  such  a  condition 
exist.'.  Coal  mining  needs  the  services  of  the  best  engi- 
neering talent  to  solve  its  many  problems. 

A  short  time  ago,  one  of  the  Bureau  engineers  pre- 
pared at  my  request  a  syllabus  of  problems  in  the  coal 
industry  which  need  investigation,  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  majority  of  these  are  engineering  problems.   If 


then  we  have  the  situation  that  the  problems  of  the  coal 
industry  are  largely  engineering  ones,  and  that  the  coal 
industry  is  utilizing  the  services  of  less  than  its  due 
proportion  of  technically  trained  men,  something  is 
clearly  wrong. 

In  many  instances  we  find  the  men  immediately  in 
charge  of  actual  operations  are  men  with  only  limited 
education,  who  have  worked  their  way  up  through  the 
school  of  experience  to  the  responsible  positions  they 
now  occupy.  The  man  who  has  had  only  practical  train- 
ing performs  important  functions  in  any  industrial 
organization,  but  there  are  many  others  that  he  cannot 
adequately  perform  because  he  lacks  the  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  the  sound  grasp  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
of  engineering  that  are  essential  to  the  really 
efficient  direction  of  an  im- 


ciples 


Much  time,  effort  and  money  have  been 
expended  by  local,  state  and  national  agencies 
in  protecting  the  life  and  health  of  mine 
workers,  but  precious  little  has  been  done  to 
improve  or  correct  false  ideas  and  incorrect 
or  pernicious  habits  of  thinking.  It  is  as 
necessary  to  protect  the  ignorant  alien's  mind 
from  the  unscrupulous  agitator  as  to  protect 
his  body  from  disease. 


portant  and  complex  enter- 
prise. It  is  not  a  matter 
of  salary,  because  trained 
engineers  on  the  average 
are  not  a  highly  paid  group, 
and  it  has  been  the  exper- 
ience of  general  business 
that  the  economies  which 
an  engineer  is  able  to  effect 
more  than  repay  the  cost 
of  his  services.  In  my 
opinion,  it  will  be  necessary 
-.for  the  coal-mining  indus- 
try to  make  a  definite  attempt  to  draw  into  its  ranks 
more  trained  engineers  who  will  attack  its  problems  with 
the  impartial  and  scientific  method  of  thought  that 
the  engineer  is  trained  to  exhibit. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  is 
the  relation  of  the  coal  mining  industry  to  the  public. 
Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  production  of  coal 
is  used  by  the  domestic  consumer,  but  that  20  per  cent 
governs  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  public  contact  with 
the  coal  industry.  More  than  ever  before  that  third 
party  to  all  industrial  adjustment,  the  public,  has  to  be 
considered  in  the  solution  of  any  industrial  problem. 

I  have  a  great  faith  in  the  essential  fairmindedness  of 
the  American  public.  I  believe  that  at  heart  the  public 
thoroughly  subscribes  to  the  golden  rule,  and  that  it  is 
prepai-ed  to  accord  to  miners  a  living  wage  and  to  the 
operator  a  reasonable  operating  profit,  whatever  price  of 
coal  that  may  make  necessary,  providing  the  public  is 
convinced  that  the  adjustments  made  are  reasonable  and 
proper. 

At  present  the  public  does  not  know  what  to  think.  It 
has  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere,  but  does  not  know  where  to  place  the  blame. 
In  a  recent  public  address,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing New  York  papers  said,  "^^^^at  are  the  essential  mer- 
its of  the  coal  strike?  Do  you  know?  If  you  do,  you 
are  very  fortunate.  I  don't  although  I  have  spared  no 
effort  to  get  at  the  facts,  many  of  which  lie  further 
underground  than  the  coal  itself." 

According  to  individual  circumstances,  some  of  the 
public  sympathize  in  a  general  way  with  the  employer, 
and  others  sympathize  in  an  equally  vague  way  with  the 
miners;  but  none  have  any  clear  understanding  of  the 
real  facts  of  the  case. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  most  needed  in  the  present 
situation  is  an  impartial  investigation  and  a  lucid  expo- 
sition of  all  the  factors  of  the  coal  industrj',  so  that  the 
public  may  be  informed  as  to  the  real  facts.  Once  it  is 
convinced  that  the  prices  asked  for  coal  are  reasonable 
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and  fair,  the  public  will  be  willing  to  pay  whatever  may- 
be necpssary  to  afford  it  a  regular  and  assured  supply  of 
its  source  of  heat  and  power. 

The  engineers  of  the  Fuel  Administration  are  on  rec- 
ord as  stating  that  their  investigations  show  that  the 
management  of  the  average  coal  mine  has  no  adequate 
knowledge  of  what  its  costs  of  production  actually  are. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  large,  well-managed  mines,  but 
of  the  average  mine.  A  statement  like  this  filtering 
through  to  the  public  is  not  calculated  to  convey  to  the 
public  mind  an  impression  that  the  coal  mining  industry 
is  so  well  managed  that  there  is  no  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

Opportunity  for  a  Big  Question  Mark 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  another  simple  situa- 
tion. The  average  citizen  calls  up  his  coal  dealer  and 
asks  him  to  deliver  some  anthracite  coal,  say  of  nut  size. 
The  dealer  tells  the  citizen  that  this  will  cost  him 
between  $12  and  $13  a  ton  (supposing  the  place  in  ques- 
tion is  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  corresponding  figure 
if  a  different  city  is  involved").  This  intelligent  citizen 
turns  to  the  report  of  the  Engineers  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  and  finds  chart  No. 
J 21,  showing  the  cost  of  production  of  anthracite  coal 
during  the  months  of  December,  1917,  to  October,  1918, 
inclusive.  He  sees  there  that  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  was  produced  at  a  cost  of  $4.10  per  ton  or 
less,  and  50  per  cent  of  it  was  produced  at  a  cost  of 
$3.60  per  ton  or  less. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  these  two  sets  of  facts  will 
create  in  any  normal  mind  a  large  question  mark.  Who 
is  getting  the  difference  between  $4.10  at  the  mine  and 
$12.50  on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  cellar?  Perhaps  this 
citizen  has  some  familiarity  with  the  retail  selling  of 
coal,  and  may  even  have  seen  some  recently  published 
figures  of  a  large  retail  firm,  which  show  that  yard 
expense  amounts  to  about  $1.20  a  ton,  handling  losses  at 
$0.25  a  ton,  and  delivery  cost  to  the  customer  at  $0.90  a 
ton ;  or  a  total  of  $2.35  as  the  handling  cost  of  the  retail 
dealer. 

But  this  only  adds  up  to  about  $6.50  a  ton,  or  about 
one-half  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  He  knows  it 
costs  something  to  move  coal  from  the  mines  to  the 
retail  dealer,  but  he  has  no  definite  idea  of  how  much  it 
amounts  to. 

It  Is  Time  to  Explain  Facts 

I  do  not  know  of  any  systematic  attempt  on  the  part 
of  anybody  to  explain  to  the  public  where  the  price  that 
it  pays  for  coal  goes,  and  who  gets  it.  Perhaps  no  one 
has  ever  felt  that  it  was  their  business  to  do  so.  It  is 
true  that  the  retailer  is  the  man  who  is  most  closely 
in  contact  with  the  general  public,  but  manufacturers 
in  general  business  long  ago  came  to  realize  that  the 
problems  of  the  retailer  are  also  their  problems,  and  are 
undertaking  to  help  the  retailer  out  of  his  difficulties. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  coal  oper- 
ators to  undertake  a  publicity  campaign  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  explaining  to  the  do.nestic  consumer  of  coal 
why  it  costs  him  as  much  as  it  does,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  from  his  mind  the  suspicion  that  someone 
somewhere  is  making  an  undue  profit  out  of  his  neces- 
sities. 

I  have  touched  thus  briefly  on  three  fundamental  fac 
tors  in  the  present-day  problem  of  the  coal  industry.     I 
could  go  on  much  longer  in  the  same  vein,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  here  hope  to  deal  effectively  with  more  than 


a  few  definite  matters.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many 
problems  which  have  arisen  and  will  arise  will  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with,  but  after  they  have  been  disposed  of 
there  will  still  remain  an  immense  field  of  work  that  will 
continue  to  demand,  and  for  which  I  wish  to  urge,  care- 
ful consideration. 

.  Some  Kansas  Coal  Fields 

ALL  mines  in  the  Crawford-Cherokee  field  of  Kansas 
L  are  operated  on  the  room-and-pillar  system.  In 
the  southern  or  Cherokee  County  portion,  the  mines 
are  generally  wet  and  non-gaseous,  while  in  Craw- 
ford County  or  the  northern  section  of  the  field,  a  con- 
trast is  found,  in  that  the  mines  are  generally  dry  and 
gaseous.  Accidents  from  gas  explosions  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  in  this  field  through  the  strict 
surveillance  of  the  mine  inspection  department  and 
the  absolute  enforcement  of  the  state  laws  relative 
to  gas. 

However,  some  of  the  miners  are  still  careless 
about  the  preparation  of  their  shots  and  some  of  the 
shot-firers  are  equally  as  careless  about  firing  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  shots  are  fired  until  all  men 
except  the  shot-firers  are  out  of  the  mines  at  night. 
No  mechanical  shot-firing  devices  of  any  kind  are 
used,  and  most  of  the  shots  are  tamped  by  the  miners. 
The  law  requires  copper  or  wood-tipped  tamping 
bars,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  coal  drillings  for  stem- 
ming. Shot-firers'  accidents  have  been  fewer  in  the 
past  three  years  than  ever  before. 

A  new  coal  field  is  developing  in  Kansas  and  it  prom- 
ises well  for  the  future.  This  is  the  Le  Cygne  field  in 
Linn  County.  It  has  two  beds  of  coal,  each  about 
30  in.  in  thickness,  one  being  at  a  depth  of  50  ft.  and 
the  other  about  30  ft.  below  the  surface.  These  meas- 
ures are  being  worked  on  the  longwall  system.  The 
Pleasanton  field  in  Linn  County  also  has  promises  of  a 
good  future.  Mining  machines  and  electrical  equipment 
are  being  installed  in  the  mines  in  this  region,  and  some 
excellent  longwall  work  is  being  prosecuted. 

In  Leavenworth  County  there  are  two  or  three  large 
mines  operated  by  the  longwall  system  and  in  Osage 
County  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  is  mined  even 
though  the  field  is  on  the  decline.  Some  coal  is  also 
mined  in  Franklin  and  in  Neosho  Counties  by  drifts 
driven  into  the  sides  of  hills.  Wooden  rails  are  used 
and  two  or  three  men  work  in  each  drift.  Coal  is 
mined  in  this  small  way  for  local  consumption  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

Kansas  coal  as  a  general  rule  is  a  good  quality  of 
bituminous,  and  a  considerable  demand  for  it  always 
exists.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  other  states  were  only  working  two  or 
three  days  a  week  during  the  past  summer,  the  Kansas 
mines  were  working  practically  every  day. 


Liability  for  Mine  Foreman's  Negligence — The 
owners  of  a  mine  operated  under  the  Pennsylvania 
Anthracite  Act  by  a  mine  foreman  and  his  assistants, 
who  are  required  to  see  that  working  places  are  safe, 
are  not  liable  for  injuries  to  a  mine  laborer  engaged  in 
driving  a  gangway,  where  the  accident  is  attributable 
to  an  error  in  judgment  by  an  assistant  mine  foreman 
in  assuming  that  a  rock  in  a  roof  would  not  fall  before 
the  timbering  .should  reach  it.  fNew  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  Iwanauskas  vs.  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.,  124  Northeastern  Reporter,  157.) 
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Fluctuations  in  Coal  Production — Their 

Extent  and  Causes* 

The  "Load  Factor"'  of  Coal  Production  Is  "Bad,"   Particularly  in  Spots,  and  the  Social 

Loss  Involved  Is  as  Great  as  That  of  Universal  Military  Training — Coal 

Prices  and   Freight  Discounts  Might  Correct  This 

By  George  Otis  SMiTHf  and  F.  G.  Tryon** 

Washington,  D.  C. 


AN  ELECTRICAL  engineer  has  supplied  us  with  the 
phrase  that  best  expresses  what's  wrong  with 
k.  our  coal  industry — it  is  the  "bad  load  factor." 
Whether  we  refer  to  full  rated  capacity  or  to  average 
output,  the  operation  of  the  soft-coal  mines  of  the 
country  from  year  to  year,  from  month  to  month,  and 
from  day  to  day  presents  a  load  factor  that  has  been  too 
wasteful  of  plant  and  labor  and  too  productive  of  high 
costs  and  uncertain  supply.  Engineering  is  needed  to 
determine  first  how  bad  the  load  factor  actually  is  in 
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FIG.   1.      PRODUCTION.   CAPACITY.   MEN  EMPLOYED.   MINE 

PRICE  PER  TON  AND  DAYS  LOST  AT  BITUMINOUS 

COAL   MIXES — 1890-1919 

this  basal  industry  and  next  how  that  load  factor  can  be 
bettered ;  and  with  both  inquiries  there  must  be  com- 
bined publicity  of  a  high  order. 

Those  fluctuations  in  coal  production  can  be  regarded 
as  annval,  which  in  a  large  way  reflect  nation-wide  busi- 
:  ness  conditions ;  as  seasonal,  which  express  conditions 
of  market  and  distribution ;  and  as  daily,  which  express 
conditions  of  labor  and  car  supply.  An  analysis  of  this 
ever-changing  rate  of  output  of  coal  can  well  begin  with 
a  long-range  view  of  the  variation  through  a  period  of 
years.     In  Fig.   1,  the  facts  of  coal  production,   labor 


supply,  mine  capacity,  and  average  return  to  the  indus- 
try per  ton  produced,  are  set  forth  in  curves  for  the 
30-year  period  1890-1919.  At  the  base  of  the  diagram 
is  a  graphic  statement  of  lost  time  in  mine  operation, 
which  is  the  measure  of  wasted  opportunity  for  the  eco- 
nomic use  of  both  plant  and  labor. 

The  statistics  thus  presented  are  weighted  averages 
for  a  greater  industry  spread  over  a  large  country  and 
carried  on  under  conditions  that  are  widely  divergent 
from  place  to  place;  these  are  the  facts  from  the  national 
point  of  view.  Locally  the  conditions  were  far  better 
or  even  worse;  yet  an  exhibit  of  the  trend  of  bituminous 
coal  production  as  a  whole  must  necessarily  precede 
any  detailed  discussion.  The  30-year  period  includes 
the  growth  of  an  industry  from  an  output  in  1890  of 
111  million  tons,  from  mines  whose  aggregate  capacity 
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FIG.  2.  MONTHLY  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  COAL  PRODUCTION 
The  curve  represents  the  average  production  per  worl<ing  day 
for  each  month  from  1913  to  1919.  The  straight  horizontal  line 
across  each  year  is  the  daily  average  for  the  year.  The  diagram 
illustrates  a  combination  of  two  types  of  fluctuations,  annual 
and  seasonal.  It  also  shows  how  the  war  demand  buoyed  up 
production   during  the  summer   of   1917   and    1918. 

Note  the  peaks  Just  before  the  strikes  of  April.  1914,  November, 
1919. 
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was  estimated  at  152  million  tons  and  which  employed 
192,000  men,  to  the  top  figures  of  1918,  when  the  out- 
put was  579  million  tons,  the  mine  capacity  was  prob- 
ably 715  million  tons,  and  the  mine  workers  numbered 
615,000. 

A  few  only  of  the  outstanding  facts  may  be  pointed 
out  in  the  preliminary  study  of  these  graphs.  First  of 
all,  the  coal  curve  shows  more  frequent  and  greater  fluc- 
tuation than  the  man  curve.  The  general  trend,  how- 
ever, of  both  these  lines,  representing  coal  output  and 
labor  employed,  has  been  steeply  upward,  and  the  curves 
have  fortunately  converged,  indicating  the  greater  pro- 


ne.  3.     SEASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  DEMAND  FOR  SOFT   CO.A.L.    1913-ini6 

The  seasonal  demand  for  bituminous  coal  causes  in  normal  years  a  slump  in  production  during 
the  spring  and  a  peak  of  forced  production  in  tlie  fall  and  early  winter.  The  rate  from  montli 
to  monih  is  here  shown  as  a  relative,  tjie  base  of  100  being  taken  as  the  average  pir  working 
day  for  the  year. 

ductivity  of  the  average  mine  worker.  The  production 
curve  definitely  marks  the  years  of  general  business 
depression,  1894,  1904,  1908,  1911,  and  1914. 

Mine  capacity  is  seen  to  have  kept  well  in  advance  of 
output,  a  relation  in  large  part  attributable  to  ever- 
increasing  expenditures  in  mine  equipment,  which  also 
largely  account  for  the  increase  in  average  production 
per  man  from  579  tons  in  1890  to  942  tons  in  1918.  That 
capacity  curve,  is  far  above  even  the  emergency  output 
of  the  war  period,  suggests  strongly  that  the  industn,' 
has  become  overequipped  and  overmanned. 

The  curve  indicating  average  price  f.o.b.  mine  seems 
to  show  relatively  little  influence  by  the  other  facts  set 
forth  in  this  diagram.  Prior  to  the  world  war  the  only 
marked  deviation  from  a  smooth  curve  was  the  12-cent 
rise  in  1903,  which  was  apparently  due  to  the  anthracite 
strike  of  the  previous  year.  A  similar  lag  is  shown  for 
most  of  the  years  of  general  industrial  depi-ession,  the 
employee's  curve  being  a  year  behind  in  registering  the 
effect  of  decreased  demand.  In  other  words,  the  exodus 
from  the  mine  to  other  employment  is  not  immediate 


but  shows  itself   in  the  year  following  the  short-time 
year. 

Most  significant  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion are  the  blocks  at  the  base  of  the  diagram,  repre- 
senting lost  time  in  the  soft-coal  industry.  In  only  seven 
of  these  30  years  was  such  lost  time  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  working  year.  The  fact  that  coal  mines  are 
idle  for  many  days  each  year  is  familiar  to  everyone 
acquainted  with  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  but 
what  is  not  generally  realized  is  the  amount  of  time  lost. 
During  the  last  30  years,  out  of  308  possible  working 
days  a  year,  the  bituminous  mines  of  the  country  were 

idle  on  the  average  93  days. 
Ten  times  during  that  period 
the    time    lost    exceeded    100 
working   days.     The    greatest 
loss    was    in    1894   when    the 
average  for  all  mines  in  the 
country  was  137  days,  or  44 
per  cent  of  the  working  year. 
The  smallest  loss  occurred  in 
1918,  the  year  of  record  pro- 
duction, yet  even  during  that 
year   the   mines    were   closed 
down  for  one  cause  or  another 
for  the  equivalent  of  59  days 
out  of  308 — nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  time.     These  figures   for 
lost  time  show  only  the  days 
that  the  mines  were  not  oper- 
ated,   and    absenteeism    of    a 
part   of   the   force   when   the 
mines    were    running    still 
further    reduced    the    output 
below  that  desirable  maximum 
which  would  be  profitable  to 
miners    and    operators    alike. 
That  is,  the  figures  of  "aver- 
age  number  of  days   worked 
and  lost"  refer  to  mine  opera- 
tion   but    do    not    necessarily 
represent  the  days  worked  or 
lost    by    the    average    miner. 
They  show  only   the  average 
opportunity  offered  to  labor  by 
the  mines,   not  the  extent  to 
which    the    individual    miner 
took  advantage  of  his  opportunity.    The  statistics  upon 
which  these  statements  are  based  are  found  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  U.  S'.  Geological  Survey's  annual  canvass  of 
mineral  producers,  running  back  for  many  years.'   Each 
m.ine  operator  is  asked  to  state  the  number  of  days  his 
mine    was    operated,    reducing    part-time    days    to    the 
equivalent  in  whole-time  days.     By  weighting  the  re- 
plies to  this  question  by  the  number  of  men  employed 
the  Survey  obtains  averages  for  the  state  and  the  coun- 
try.   The  figures  for  days  lost  are  believed  to  be  low,  if 
anything. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  30-year  curves 
we  may  detect  some  discordance  between  production  and 
capacity.  The  inevitable  lag  in  time  between  develop- 
ment and  active  exploitation  has  a  decided  bearing  upon 
working  time.  It  means  that  during  the  initial  period 
of  a  time  of  depression  the  disparity  between  produc- 
tion and  capacity,  which  is  the  cause  of  poor  working 


'The  records  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  sometimes  at  variance 
with  the  reports  of  the  state  mine  Inspectors.  The  cause  of  at 
It  ast  certain  discrepancies  is  that  some  of  tlic  state  avrages  arc 
not  weighted  but  count  all  mines  alike,  regardlias  of  size. 
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time,  increases  rather  than  diminishes.  The  diseased 
industry  is  thus  carried  by  its  own  inertia  into  a  con- 
dition which  further  aggravates  the  disease. 
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FIG.  4.  DAILY  FLUCTU.VTIONS  IN  PRODUCTION 
Not  only  are  there  typical  seasonal  fluctuations  in  coal  pro- 
duction, but  there  is  also  a  typical  fluctuation  from  diiy  to  day 
during  the  week,  which  prevails  throughout  periods  of  active 
demand  and  Is  determined  by  the  car  supply.  The  diagram  shows 
the  number  of  cars  loaded  on  each  day  of  the  week  along  the 
Penn.^vlvania  Lines  West.  May  20.  1918,  to  May  3.  1919,  excluding 
holiday  weelts.      The  total  number  of  cars   loaded   was   472,235. 


The  fact  seems  established 
though  irregular  fluctuations 
ing  first  from  general  busi- 
ness depressions,  and  second 
from  simple  inequalities  of 
growth  during  periods  of  un- 
broken general  prosperity. 
It  remains  to  attempt  an  esti- 
mate of  the  magnitude  of 
these  causes  in  restricting 
working  time. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  with 
two  exceptions  none  of  the  an- 
nual periods  of  time  lost,  as 
shown  by  the  diagram,  has 
been  shorter  than  74  days  dur- 
ing the  30  years  covered  by 
the  record.  The  exceptions 
were  the  war  years,  1917  and 
1918,  which  must  be  excluded 
as  abnormal.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  there  is  a  certain 
regularity  about  the  heights 
of  the  columns  during  the 
prosperous  years.  A  value  of 
74-78  occurs  seven  times,  and 
a  value  of  82-83  occurs  three 
times.  These  values  point 
significantly  to  a  figure  around 
78  or  80  days  as  the  measure 
of  the  minimum  loss  which  no 
ordinary  increase  in  general 
prosperity  is  likely  to  remove. 
Is  not  the  conclusion  justified, 
then,  that  losses  above  this 
figure  are  the  measure  of  the 
effects  of  annual  fluctuations, 
and  that  losses  below  this  fig- 
ure are  attributable  to  some 
other  cause?  Expressing  the 
idea  another  way :  if  we  im- 
agine all  the  columns  beheaded 
at  the  78-day  line,  the  sum  of 


that   there 
in  working 


are  periodic 

time,   result- 


the  cut-off  ends  would  be  the  measure  of  the  loss  caused 
by  annual  fluctuations  and  the  truncated  stumps  below 
the  78-d:iy  line  would  be  the  measure  of  losses  due  to 
other  causes  and  these  may  be  called  the  seasonal  and 
daily  losses. 

This  division  of  lost  time  means,  then,  that  out  of 
the  average  loss  of  93  days  a  year,  16  days  were  duo  to 
extraordinary  annual  fluctuations  in  demand,  chiefly 
fluctuations  following  business  depression.  This  amount 
of  annual  as  distinct  from  seasonal  fluctuation  is  not 
confined  to  the  coal  industi-y,  and  no  help  can  be  found 
for  it  short  of  doing  away  with  business  cycles  of  good 
and  bad  years. 

There  remains,  however,  that  residue  of  lost  time 
from  which  no  normal  year  is  free.  This  as  yet  irre- 
ducible residue,  as  already  noted,  is  from  76  to  80  days, 
and  light  on  its  causes  must  be  sought  in  the  study  of 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  daily  rate  of  production  of 
bituminous  coal,  by  months,  from  1913  to  1919,  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  For  convenience  the  average  for  each  year  is 
shown  as  a  horizontal  line.  The  general  trend  may  be 
read  by  comparing  the  height  of  these  average  lines,  and 
this  trend,  with  its  sags  in  1914-1915  and  1919,  is  an 
example  of  the  annual  fluctuations  which  depend  on 
charges  in  general  business  conditions.  Superimposed 
upon  this  big  cycle  are  a  set  of  smaller  fluctuations  de- 
termined by  the  seasons.    For  the  pre-war  years  1913- 
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FIG.  5.  SEASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  SOFT-COAL  SHIPMENTS.  1910-1918 
The  movement  out  of  the  Northern  .Appalachian  region  is  here  illustrated  by  shipments  on 
certain  carriers.  Although  demand  in  this  region  is  steadied  during  the  summer  by  shipments 
to  the  Lakes,  it  has  a  decided  seasonal  rhythm.  In  normal  years  the  market  sags  in  April  and 
thereafier  rises  gradually  to  a  peak  in  October,  November  and  December.  Another  peak  of 
forced  production  occurs  in  March  of  the  even  years,  reflecting  apprehension  of  purchasers 
over  the  outcome  of  the  biennial  wage  negotiations. 
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FIG.  6. 


SHASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  SOFT-COAL  SHIPMENTS,  1910-1918 
Movement  out  of  the  Middle  Appnlachian  region  is  here  illustrated  by  shipments  on  certain 
carriers.  As  the  region  is  largely  non-union  the  monthly  shipments  do  not  show  the  rugged 
March  peak  and  profound  April  sag  characteristic  of  union  fields  in  the  years  of  the  biennial 
wage  negotiations.  Demand  is  steadied  by  the  relatively  constant  movement  to  tide  for  export 
overseas.  The  typical  curve  of  demand  for  the  region  rises  from  a  low  in  December,  January, 
and  February,  to  a  rounded  high  in  May  to  October.  The  locus  of  the  high  is  determined  by 
the   tidewater  shipments   to   New   England   and  the  heavy  movement  to  the  Lakes. 

1916  the  seasonal  movement  is  regular  and  exhibits  the 
familiar  summer  slump  in  demand. 

In  1917  the  war  demand  obliterated  the  seasonal 
slump;  the  curve  of  monthly  production  zigzags  now 
above,  now  below,  the  line  of  the  annual  average. 
The  year  1918  shows  a  marked  seasonal  fluctuation,  but 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  rule.  Instead  of  declin- 
ing from  January  to  April,  the  curve  of  production  rises 
without  a  serious  break  to  a  peak  in  July,  August,  and 
September  and  then  falls.    In  g 

that  year  the  summer  stretch 
of  the  curve  was  buoyed  up  by 
the  e.\traordinary  war  demand 
and  by  the  special  measures 
taken  by  the  Fuel  and  Rail- 
road Administrations  to  im- 
prove the  car  supply.  Further, 
the  two  extremities  of  the 
curve  were  depressed,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  by 
bad  weather  and  consequent 
transportation  difficulties,  and 
in  the  last  quarter  by  the 
slackening  demand.  The  year 
is  interesting  because  it  gives 
a  type  curve  of  maximum  pro- 
duction. Our  war  experience 
showed  that,  given  the  neces- 
sarj-  demand,  it  is  physically 
possible  to  push  the  rate  of 
coal  production  up  during  the 
summer  even  to  a  point  much 
in  excess  of  the  maximum 
winter  rate. 

The  1919  curve  is  in  part 
true  to  type,  in  part  excep- 
tional.    It  exhibits  the  spring 


and  summer  depression,  ac- 
centuated by  the  necessary  re- 
adjustment of  business  after 
the  armistice.  Its  October 
peak  was  both  hastened  and 
steepened  by  the  knowledge 
that  a  strike  was  threatening. 
The  profound  collapse  of  No- 
vember-December was  of 
course  the  effect  of  the  great 
strike. 

In  order  to  study  the  sea- 
sonal fluctuations  more  easily 
Fig.  3  has  been  prepared,  from 
which  the  annual  fluctuations 
have   been    isolated   and    cast 
aside,     leaving     only     the 
monthly     changes.     The     two 
pre-war  years  1913  and  1914 
are  typical.   Each  black  column 
shows  the  rate  of  production 
per    working    day    for    the 
month  represented,  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  average 
for  the  year.   Thus  the  figure 
104,  at  the  top  of  the  column 
for  January,  1913,  means  that 
the  rate  of  production  during 
that    month    was   4   per   cent 
above  the  average  for  the  year. 
The  greatest  extremes  shown  in  the  diagram  occurred 
in  1914,  when  the  rate  of  production  rose  in  March  to 
128  per  cent  and  fell  precipitately  in  April  to  66  per 
cent.    The  high  was  thus  nearly  twice  the  low.    In  that 
year  two  influences  were  at  work :  the  normal  seasonal 
fluctuation  was  intensified  and  distorted  by  the  biennial 
wage    negotiations.      The    normal    April    slump    was 
aggravated  by  strikes,   in  anticipation  of  which   there 
had  been  a  period  of  anxious  buying  in  March.     The 
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.Middle  Western  producers  are  not  benefited  by  the  movement  to  the  Lakes  and  to  tide  which 
.steady  the  demand  for  the  Northern  and  Middle  Appalachian  coal.  In  consoqiiencr'  thi-y  have  to 
mt-et  a  peak  of  forcefi  demand  from  September  to  .lanuriry,  followed  by  a  tt'rrifflc  d«'prei»sion 
from  April  to  July.  In  the  .years  of  tiie  biennial  wagi-  necotintlons  this  April  d«'prcs.**ii»n  often 
plungeB  production  to  zero.      It  Is  then  preceded  by  a   month  of  feverish  buying  In   Mnrcli. 
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year  may  be  taken  as  a  somewhat  exaggerated  type  of 
the  fluctuation  to  be  expected  in  an  "even"  year — the 
year  of  biennial  wage  adjustment.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, 1914  was  not  typical.  The  autumn  peak  came  in 
September  and  was  followed,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  by  a  depression  which  marks  the  eflfect  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war.  In  other  years  the  peak 
was  reached  in  November.  In  1916  the  peak  measured 
114,  in  1913  it  reached  115,  and  in  1915  the  rush  of 
Allied  war  orders  carried  it  up  to  124.  The  month  of 
smallest  production  in  each  year  was  April.  Except  in 
1914,  when  strikes  carried  it  down  to  66,  this  April  low 
has  been  about  82. 

The  year  1913  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  type  of  the 
odd  year,  when  monthly  variations  represent  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  demand  only,  uninfluenced  by  labor  dis- 
turbances. In  such  a  typical  year  the  capacity  required 
during  the  month  of  maximum  demand  will  be  from  35 
to  40  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  month  of  minimum 
demand.  In  other  words,  a  mine  capacity  and  a  labor 
force,  if  working  full  time,  sufficient  for  November, 
would  be  employed  in  April  only  70  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  time;  and  as  in  actual  practice  the  mines  never 
attain  100  per  cent,  or  full  time,  even  in  November,  but 
under  the  ver>-  best  conditions  reach  only  80  per  cent, 
the  time  of  employment  which  may  in  fact  be  expected 
during  April  is  about  58  per  cent.' 

To  put  it  another  way:  even  in  years  of  active  de- 
mand the  present  inequalities  in  the  summer  and  winter 
buying  of  coal  render  inevitable  a  long  period  in  which 
the  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  the  industry  can  not 
work  more  than  27  to  30  hr.  out  of  a  48-hr.  week.  Let 
no  one  regard  this  as  a  condition  to  be  accepted  as  the 
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=The  rate  in  April,  1919.  was  only  50  per  cent  of  full  time,  or 
24  hr.  out  of  a  •18-hr.  week.  The  highest  percentage  of  full  time 
ever  averaged  by  the  bituminous  mines  of  the  country  for  one 
week  was  86.8,  during  July  7-13.  191S.  The  average  for  that  month 
was  84.4  per  cent.  In  September,  1918,  an  average  of  84.9  per 
cent  was  reached.  In  November,  1917,  however,  when  demand 
was  intense  but  the  zone  system  and  other  features  of  war-time 
control  of  distribution  were  not  in  force,  the  percentage  averaged 
was  only  75.3.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  with  present 
transportation  facilities  the  percentage  of  operation  attained  in 
November  will  be  much  in  excess  of  80. 


FIG.    9.     EFFECT  OF  IRREGULAR  WORKING  TIME 
UPON   COSTS 

This  diagram,  clipped  from  the  Report  of  the  Engi- 
neers' Committee  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, is  the  first  statistical  analysis  of  the  actual  effect 
which  interruptions  of  working  time  have  upon  costs. 
The  diagram  is  based  on  the  monthly  records  of  73 
operators  in  the  New  River  district  of  West  Virginia, 
who  produced   7,231.343   net  tons  of  coal   in   1917. 

The  particular  cause  of  lost  operating  time  here 
selected  for  analysis  was  car  shortage.  Other  causes. 
such  as  mine  disability  or  dull  market,  would  doubtless 
have  increased  costs  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  the 
Interruption  to  operation,  not  the  cause  of  the  inter- 
ruption,  which   raises   costs. 

The  diagram  shows  quantitatively  what  everybody 
knew  before  in  a  qualititave  way — that  irregularity  of 
operating  time  means  highei"  costs  per  ton  produced. 


•  IltlaBtsd. 

FIG.  8.  DATS  LOST  PER  TEAR— ANTHRACITE  AND  SEVEN 
BITUMINOUS  REGIONS 
Losses  in  working  time  vary  greatly  from  one  field  to  another. 
In  this  diagram  anthracite  and  seven  great  groups  of  bituminous 
mines  are  compared.  Each  bar  represents  the  number  of  idle 
days  for  the  field  and  year  In  question.  Sundays  and  holidays 
are  not  counted. 

measure  of  working  time  necessary  to  meet  demand. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  30-hr.  week  is  the  spring  ail- 
ment of  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  not  its  cure. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  and  seasonal  fluctuations  in 
production,  a  third  set  of  variations  is  exemplified  in 
Fig.  4.  The  railroad  works  seven  days  a  week;  the  mines 
work  six  days.  Over  Sunday  the  carrier  catches  up  in 
its  work  of  placing  cars,   and   in  consequence  the  car 

supply  on  Monday  is  by  far 
the  best  of  the  week.  As  a  re- 
sult the  miners  work  longest 
on  Monday,  but  later  in  the 
week  their  hours  of  labor  show 
a  gradual  decline,  which  is  ac- 
centuated on  Saturday  by  holi- 
day absenteesism.  Even  if  the 
mines  should  attain  full  time 
on  Monday  they  could  not  un- 
der the  circumstances  expect 
to  work  more  than  86  per  cent 
of  the  time  on  Friday  and  79 
per  cent  on  Saturday.  But  of 
course  the  Monday  rate  never 
in  practice  gets  up  to  100  per 
cent,  and  the  performance  on 
the  later  days  of  the  week  is 
correspondingly   defective. 

The  data  on  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions so  far  presented  apply  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
typical  curve  of  production 
for  the  United  States  is  in  fact 
a  composite  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  curves,  which 
differ  widely  from  field  to  field. 
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Railway  operating  revenues  for  Clags  I  roads  and  large  switch- 
ing and  terminal  companies  are  represented  by  the  dotted  line : 
production  of  bituminous  coal  by  the  solid  line.  The  montiily 
fluctuations  of  the  two  show  a  close  correlation.  The  correlation 
is  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  common  causes  affecting  both, 
but  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  soft  coal  contributes  about 
one-fourth  of  the  ton-miles  carried  and  a  sixth  of  the  total 
freight  revenue. 

Improving  the  "load  factor"  for  the  coal  mine  would  improve 
the  railroad's  "load  factor"  as  well.  It  would  furnish  more  equal 
employment  for  the  one  and  a  third  billion  dollars  invested  in 
coal  cars. 

Some  of  these  differences  are  only  matters  of  degree, 
the  cun'es  of  some  districts  showing  a  more  pronounced 
slump  than  those  for  others,  but  in  still  other  cases  the 
cur\-es  are  unlike  and  the  differences  tend  to  neutralize 
one  another  and  so  to  smooth  out  the  composite  graph. 

Figs.  5,  6  and  7  give  type  curves  for  the  northern  and 
middle  Appalachian  regions 
and  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  a  comparison  of  these 
curves  suggests  how  much 
more  accute  the  problem  of 
seasonal  demand  is  in  some 
districts  than  in  others.  Con- 
trast for  example,  the  great 
valleys  and  peaks  of  the  Il- 
linois curve  (Fig.  7)  with  the 
even  curve  for  mines  along  the 
Western  Maryland  Ry. 
(Fig.  5.) 

A  further  contrast  distin- 
guishes the  union  from  the 
non-union  fields.  Illinois  and 
much  of  that  part  of  the 
northern  Appalachian  region 
covered  by  Fig.  5  show  in 
the  even  years  a  profound 
drop  in  April,  which  marks 
the  biennial  wage  negotiations. 
The  slump  is  regularly  pre- 
ceded by  a  period  of  active 
buying,  which  often  makes 
the  March  production  the 
highest  of  the  year.  This 
effect  is  largely  absent  from 
the  cun-es  of  the  railroads  of 
the  middle  Appalachian  region 
(Fig.  6)  which  serve  for  the 
most  part  non-union  mines. 

Another  notable  fact  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  fluctua- 
tions for  different  regions 
tend    to    neutralize    one    an- 


other. The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern curves,  for  example,  seem  to  start  upward  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  at  the  very  season  when  the  Illinois 
curve  has  begun  its  dive  downward.  To  combine  the 
two  in  the  course  of  getting  a  composite  curve  for  the 
country  would  yield  a  much  flatter  graph  than  either 
exhibits  alone.  The  average  for  the  country  thus  does 
not  at  all  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  disease  from  which 
the  industry  .suffers.  We  have  merely  charted  the 
average  temperature  of  a  number  of  patients  in  which 
the  severe  chill  of  one  patient  is  offset  by  the  high  fever 
of  another.  This  all-country  curve  seems  discouraging 
enough  but  it  in  fact  conceals  much  local  trouble,  and 
any  remedy  that  is  to  better  the  operating  conditions  of 
both  the  miners  and  the  owners  must  be  applied  in  terms 
of  local,  not  national  fluctuations.  To  find  this  remedy 
further  study  of  the  district  fluctuations  is  therefore 
essential. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  middle  Appalachian  curve  is 
determined  largely  by  the  movement  of  coal  to  the  Lakes 
for  consumption  in  the  Northwest.  The  Lake  movement 
has  as  its  limits  April  15  and  Dec.  1,  ana  tnis  necessarily 
exercises  a  wholesome  influence  on  working  time  in 
Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  to  some 
extent,  eastern  Kentucky. 

The  curve  for  Illinois  (Fig.  7)  illustrates  seasonal 
fluctuation  at  its  worst.  During  the  "odd"  years  the 
demand  in  the  slack  month  sinks  to  half  what  it  reaches 
at  the  peak,  and  during  the  "even"  years  the  production 
in  April  approaches  zero.  The  causes  of  the  summer 
slump  are  twofold.    In  the  first  place,  the  natural  market 
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FIG.  11.     THE  CAUSES  OF  LOST  TIMB— WHE.N  DEMAND  IS  ACTIVE 
The  diagram  summarizes  operatlns  conditions   as   reported   weekly  by   bituminous   producers 
In  the  United  States  from  October,  1917.  to  the  Armistice.     Full  time  of  48  hours  Is  represented 
for  each  wc.jk  by  an  upright  column.     The  black  segment  Is  the  per  cent  of  full  time  worked. 
I  he  shaded  segments  represent  per  cent  of  full  time  shut  down  for  speclfled   causis. 

The  period  coveted  was  one  of  very  active  demand.     No  market,  as  a  factor  limiting  produc- 
i?"il.?    .'■■''iV   ^^$  West  only.     It  appears  as   a  narrow   lens,  beginning  In    February,   widening 

slightly  In  March  and    *— •'    --^ ' ■      -  ■-     ■      "    ■     ■■ 

A  further  softenir 

Los.sej  dui-  to  labor  were  generally  small,  seldom  exceeding  4  or  5  per  cent.  Larger 
o.  ourred  Jn  the  following  weeks  :  October  20,  1917— strikes  In  Illinois  :  December  29— Christmas  : 
1  'T  6.  1918— mlner.i  holidays  and  Liberty  Loan  Day;  June  1 — Memorial  Day,  and  July  6 — 
incj.ncndence  Day.  The  Influenza  epidemic  accounts  for  the  broadening  of  the  labor  zone  In 
Oi  lober   and    November.   1918. 

■.,>^*'S.i''"'V"^  factor  over  the  period  as  a  whole  Is  revealed  In  the  broad  zone  of  car  shortage 
and   other  transportation  disability.  .    . 


e  West  only.     It  appears  as   a  narrow   lens,  beginning  In    February,   widening 
h  and  April,  and  contracting  again  to  a  mere  silt  through  the  summer  months, 
ling  of  the  western   market  began   Just  before  tho  Armistice, 
labor  were  generally  small,  seldom   exceeding  4   or   5    per  cent      Larger  losses 
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^.,,rL„i''tfi°J''„'°'"   '*"?  "J"""!"?,  ?;"*  attained   In   the  week   ended   July    13,   1918,   when   the   mines 
worked   86.8  per  cent  of  full  time.      On  the  basis  of  a  48-hour   week  this   was  an   average  of 
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FIG.  12.     THE  CAUSES  OF  LOST  TIME— WTIEN  DEMAND  IS   SI>ACK 

The  diagram  summarizes  operating  conditions  reported  weekly  by  bituminous  producers  from  the  Armistice  to  January  24.  1920. 
The  outstanding  features  of  the  period  were  the  pronounced  slump  in  demand  which  .followed  the  war  and  the  great  strike.  Trans- 
portation disability  did  not  assume  significant  proportions  until  August,  1919.  Since  then,  except  for  the  strike  period.  It  has  been 
the  dominant   f.actor   limiting  production. 


for  Illinois  coals,  as  limited  by  transportation  costs,  is 
one  in  which  domestic  consumers  rely  largely  on  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  of  all  classes  of  demand  that  of  do- 
mestic consumers  fluctuates  most  with  the  seasons.  Into 
that  market,  unfortunately,  the  steadying  effects  of  the 
Lake  and  New  England  movements  and  of  overseas 
exports  do  not  enter.  In  the  second  place,  the  nature 
of  Illinois  coals  places  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting even  within  this,  their  natural  market.  They 
do  not  store  easily,  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
not  found  favor  with  coke  makers  and  therefore  do  not 
feel  the  steadying  influence  of  the  demand  for  coke. 

Any  industry'  that  offers  its  labor  and  its  capital  an 
employment  as  irregular  as  that  expressed  by  the  Illin- 
ois curve  is  laboring  under  a  great  handicap.  And  yet 
the  Illinois  curve  is  roughly  tjT)ical  of  the  production  for 
the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  region,  from  Indiana  to 
Iowa  and  south  to  Arkansas.  Some  175,000  miners  and 
28  per  cent  of  the  mine  capacity  of  the  country  operate 
under  a  curve  of  this  type. 

The  statement  of  lost  time  by  districts  further  empha- 
sizes this  regional  variation.  Fig.  8  shows  the  averages 
for  the  seven  grand  subdivisions  of  the  bituminous 
fields,  to  which  is  added,  for  comparison,  the  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania.  The  figures  given  represent 
the  real  losses  of  potential  working  time,  each  day  lost 
meaning  a  cut  in  the  actual  productive  capacity  of  both 
mine  and  miner. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  there  is  a  rough  rela- 
tion between  the  loss  of  working  time  and  the  degree  of 
unionization.  Those  bituminous  regions  in  which  inter- 
ruptions to  operation  are  most  pronounced  show  a  tend- 
ency to  become  union  territory.  The  presence  of  the 
union  is  both  cause  and  effect.  Wage  disputes  cause 
lost  time;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  irregular  employment 


is  in  itself  a  prime  incentive  to  unionization. 

During  the  seven  years  shown  in  the  diagram  each  of 
the  bituminous  regions  has  lost  more  time  than  the 
anthracite  country.  By  regions  the  7-year  average  has 
been  as  follows,  arranged  in  order  of  time  idle: 

Region  Days  Worked     Days  Idle 

Anthracite    260  48 

Southern  Appalachian   248  60 

Northern    Appalachian    247  61 

Southern    Rocky    Mountain 242  66 

Middle  Appalachian    225  83 

Northwestern    223  85 

Iowa   to   Texas 204  104 

Central   competitive  field 199  109 

The  fact  of  irregularity  in  working  time  is  thus  in- 
disputable, and  its  extent  is  shown  to  be  everywhere 
great,  while  everywhere  it  reacts  unfavorably  upon  all 
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FIG.   13.      STRIKES  IN  BITXnJINOUS  AND  ANTHRACITE 
MINES,  1910-1918 

This  shows  the  average  for  all  bituminous  and  all  anthracite 
mines  In  the  United  States  during  the  nine  years,  1910-1918.  Days 
idle  include  strikes.  Ten  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  time 
iost  in  anthracite  mining  was  due  to  strikes,  and  10.6  per  cent  In 
bituminous  mining. 
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who  have  a  share  in  producing  soft  coal  and  all  who 
have  a  share  in  consuming  it.  Its  injurious  effect  is 
perhaps  most  evident  on  the  welfare  of  the  miner.  To 
him  it  means  a  direct  and  immediate  loss  of  wages.  In 
long  periods  of  idleness  following  a  business  depression 
it  drives  him  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  in  other 
industries,  as  was  shown  in  Fig.  1. .  The  fact  that  we 
find  the  same  large  labor  turnover  and  the  tendency  to 
migration  in  other  industries  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  these  are  causes  as  well  as  symptoms  of 
industrial  unrest.  The  question  may  even  be  raised 
whether  irregular  employment  is  not  largely  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  coal  miners  to  take  full  advantage  of 
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FIG.    14.      TYPICAL,  CURVES   OF   MONTHLY   BITUMINOUS 
CONSUMPTION 

The  above  dfa^ams  suggest  the  probable  monthly  consump- 
tion of  soft  coal  by  certain  users  during  a  year  when  the  total 
production  amounts  to  550.000,000  net  tons.  They  are  presented 
as  tentative  and  subject  to  sweeping  revisions.  Although  much 
lit  known  of  the  total  annual  consumption  of  coal  by  individual 
industries  and  by  localities,  very  little  Is  definite  known  as 
to  how  the  annual  total  is  distributed  over  the  12  months  of  the 
year.  The  Geological  Survey  offers  these  curves  simply  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  and  as  an  example  of  a  type  of  inquiry  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  of  value  and  which  the  Survey  hopes  to 
pursue  further. 

The  basis  for  the  curves  presented  is  briefly  as  follows : 

Railroads — Monthly  consumption  records.  Fuel  Conservation 
Section.   U.  S.   R,R.  Administration.   1918-19. 

Electric  utilities — Studies  of  Division  of  Power  Resources. 
U.  S.  G.   S. 

Artificial  gas  plants — Estimate.  U.   S.  G.   S. 
Coal-mini   furl — 2.2  per  cent  of  monthly  production. 
Coke — Monthly   fluctuations  to  correspond  with  seasonal    (as 
opposed  to  annual)    changes  In  pig-iron  production  during  last 
12  years. 

Export — Average.   1913-17. 
Foreign   bunker — Average,   1913-19, 

Domestic  fuel — Total  consumption  to  correspond  with  monthly 
domestic  con.sumption  of  natural  gas,  as  reported  by  two  large 
northfrn  companies. 

The  diagrams  account  for  72  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption. 
The  nmalning  28  per  cent  is  Industrial  consumption  and  Its  curve 
falUi  somewhere  between  the  domestic  type  and  the  electric-power 
type. 

Figures  In  scale  represent  millions  of  net  tons 

the  opportunity  to  work  when  the  mines  are  open. 
Regular  employment  breeds  regular  habits  and  irregular 
employment  breeds  irregular  habits. 

The  case  of  the  miner  against  irregular  operation  has 
already  been  forcibly  set  before  the  public.  What  is 
not  so  generally  realized  is  that  the  case  of  the  operator 
is  ju:it  as  damaging  to  him.  When  his  operation  is 
shut  down  his  capital  is  idle,  and  his  mine  equipment 
instead  of  benefiting  by  a  rest,  is  rapidly  depreciating. 
Although  the  mine  shuts  down,  his  fixed  charges  run 


on — not  only  interest  charges  and  salaries,  but  a  host 
of  maintenance  charges  as  well.  And  in  the  end  the 
coal  consumer  pays  the  bill  for  the  idleness  of  both 
miner  and  mine. 

In  this  connection  we  may  find  instruction  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  study  made  by  Messrs.  Garnsey,  All- 
port,  and  Norris  of  the  costs  of  production  as  affected 
by  interruptions  of  working  time.  Fig.  9  is  taken  from 
their  "Report  of  the  Engineers'  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  1918-19."  It  represents  an  an- 
alysis of  the  monthly  records  of  73  operators  in  the  New 
River  district  of  West  Virginia.  The  diagram  shows 
that  there  is  a  mathematical  relation  between  cost  of 
production  per  ton  and  decrease  in  working  time.  The 
special  cause  of  irregular  working  time  selected  for 
analysis  was  car  shortage,  but  any  other  cause  of  loss 
would  presumably  have  affected  in  the  same  way  the 
cost  per  ton.  The  reason  for  the  increased  cost  per  unit 
of  output  is,  of  course,  that  the  smaller  the  number  of 
tons  produced  the  larger  the  share  of  the  fixed  overhead 
expenses  which  must  be  borne  by  each  ton.  Francis  S. 
Feabody,  testifying  before  the  Frelinghuysen  committee 
on  Sept.  4,  1919,  stated  that  "the  earnings  of  the  laborer 
and  the  cost  of  coal  depend  entirely  upon  continuous 
work.  Our  costs  will  vary  from  month  to  month,  de- 
pendent upon  the  running  time  of  our  mines.  There 
will  be  a  variation  of  between  50  and  60  cents  a  ton 
from  month  to  month,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
hours  the  mines  are  idle." 

The  effects  of  fluctuation  in  coal  production  on  our 
transportation  system  can  readily  be  appreciated.  The 
coal  mine  is  the  railroad's  largest  shipper,  and  the  rail- 
road in  turn  is  the  largest  consumer  of  coal;  in  fact  it 
has  been  remarked  that  coal  is  the  nucleus  around  which 
our  railroad  system  is  built. 

When  the  operator  experiences  a  car  shortage  he  is 
prone  to  blame  the  railroad  for  what  he  regards  as  a 
failure  to  meet  its  obligations.  He  does  not  realize, 
perhaps,  that  the  railroad  suffers  from  the  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  coal  production  as  well  as  the  coal-mining 
industry,  for  in  its  business  of  selling  transportation  to 
the  coal  producer  the  railroad  meets  the  same  seasonal 
demand  that  the  producer  meets  in  selling  coal  to  the 
retailer.  An  investment  in  coal-carrying  equipment 
suflicient  to  transport  all  the  coal  that  the  mines  can 
produce  in  November  would  in  large  part  lie  idle  during 
the  slack  season  of  summer.  The  depreciation  of  a  coal 
car  standing  idle  on  a  siding  is  perhaps  no  less  serious 
than  the  depreciation  of  the  idle  mine.  When  we 
remember  that  there  are  approximately  925,000  coal 
cars  in  the  country,  and  that  the  capital  invested  in 
these  cars  is  roughly  one  and  a  third  billions,'  we  can 
visualize  the  cost  to  the  railroads  of  a  long  period  of  car 
unemployment.  If  the  mine  owner  has  his  car  shortage, 
the  railroad  man  has  what  might  be  called  his  "freight 
shortage."  The  capital  investment  in  coal-carrying 
equipment  alone  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as 
the  capital  investment  in  coal-mining,  and  it  is  no  less 
desirable  to  provide  constant  employment  for  railroad 
capital  than  for  mine  capital. 

The  relation  between  the  monthly  volume  of  coal  ship- 
ment and  the  corresponding  level  of  railway  earnings 
is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  dotted  line  representing  rail- 
way-operating revenue  shows  a  seasonal  periodicity  that 

'The  railroad  statistics  here  presented  are  in  part  estimated, 
and  were  employed  after  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Kronomics,  Washington,   D.   C. 
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closely  follows  the  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  curve  of 
bituminous  coal  production.  The  marked  correspondence 
between  the  two  curves  is  in  part  at  least  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  effect  of  common  causes  at  work  upon 
both.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  coal  is  about 
one-third  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  the  railroads, 
and  that  about  one-fifth  of  their  total  freight  revenue 
is  derived  from  it,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  coal  production  affect  profoundly 
the  earning  power  of  the  carriers. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  irregular 
operation  of  the  coal  mines  would  include  references  to 
the  coal  dealers,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  but  the  con- 
sumer is  of  course  the  one  whose  purse  suffers  most, 
for  in  the  long  run  he  pays  for  all  the  wasteful  prac- 
tices. He  must  support  the  miner  for  not  only  the  215 
days  that  coal  is  coming  from  the  mines  but  also  for 
the  93  possible  working  days  when  the  mines  are  closed. 

The  immediate  causes  of  these  seasonal  fluctuations 
are  car  shortage,  labor  shortage,  mine  disability,  and 
"no  market."  The  varying  values  to  be  assigned  to  all 
these  causes  are  shown  in  Figs.  11  and  12. 

Strikes  Are  Comparatively  Unimportant 

The  minor  importance  of  strikes  in  affecting  the 
amount  of  lost  time  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  average 
number  of  days  lost  by  reason  of  strikes  for  the  mines 
of  the  whole  country,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
during  the  9  years  1910-1918,  was  less  than  11  per  cent 
of  the  whole  time  lost.  This  is  not,  of  course,  a  measure 
of  the  losses  incurred  locally  in  certain  years,  but  it 
shows  that  other  causes  have  had  wider  and  more  per- 
sistent effect  upon  the  working  time  of  the  mines. 

Any  statement  of  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  fluc- 
tuations in  coal  production  lacks  vision  unless  it  at 
least  faces  the  search  for  a  remedy.  The  limits  of  the 
statistical  summary  permit  only  suggestions,  and  these, 
although  not  novel,  are  probably  worth  the  attention  of 
everyone  who  attacks  the  problem  of  stabilization. 
Plainly  fluctuation  in  production  expresses  to  some 
extent  fluctuation  in  demand. 

An  attempt  to  study  the  degree  to  which  different 
consumers  affect  the  seasonal  market  yielded  the  group 
of  consumption  curves  given  in  Fig.  14.  The  seasonal 
fluctuation  in  locomotive  consumption  is  seen  to  be  a 
factor,  for  the  railroads  consume  28  per  cent  of  all  soft 
coal  mined.  An  even  larger  offender  in  degree  is  the 
domestic  consumer,  although  the  amount  involved  is 
much  smaller.  The  general  industrial  user  doubtless 
ranks  next  as  a  contributor  to  the  seasonal  fluctuations, 
but  the  public  utilities  present  a  much  more  even  curve, 
and  the  curve  for  the  iron  industry  is  somewhat  the 
same.'  Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  certain  other  con- 
sumers, such  as  the  cement  and  clay-products  industries, 
the  summer  coal  consumption  exceeds  the  winter  and  the 
effect  on  the  general  production  curve  is  beneficial. 
Export  and  bunker  trade  and  the  Lake  shipments  like- 
wise tend  to  smooth  out  the  seasonal  curve. 

The  line  of  attack  for  the  betterment  of  seasonal 
demand  therefore  seems  to  be  narrowed  down  to  a  few 
classes  of  consumers.  The  problem  of  improving  the 
load  factor  for  the  coal  mines  thus  becomes  a  problem 
of  encouraging  the  summer  buying  of  coal.     Two  meth- 


ods of  .solving  this  prol)lem  have  been  suggested:  Seas- 
onal discounts  of  the  coal  price  and  seasonal  freight 
rates.  Roth  methods  seem  economically  sound  and  both 
will  doubtless  be  fully  discussed.  Fig.  15  presents  a 
comparison  of  lost  time  in  the  anthracite  and  bitumin- 
ous mines  since  the  summer  discount  was  introduced 
for  anthracite.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  present  ad- 
vantage of  the  anthracite  mines  did  not  immediately 
follow  the  new  system — the  consumer  has  to  be  edu- 
cated even  to  serve  his  own  interests.  A  seasonal  dis- 
count in  freight  rate  seems  wholly  justified  by  the 
railroad's  interest  in  its  own  load-factor;  it  too  can 
afford  to  bid  for  summer  traffic  in  preference  to  the 
more  expensive  winter  haul. 

But  these  or  any  other  methods  of  increasing  summer 
buying  of  soft  coal  cannot  be  considered  apart  from 
the  question  of  storage;  to  what  extent  can  storage  be 
made  practicable  and  to  what  extent  can  it  be  made 
attractive  to  the  consumer,  large  or  small? 
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•The  lui've  for  the  iron  indu.stry  repri.-sents  only  the  averMijo 
seasonal  fluctuations  tor  the  last  12  years.  The  annual  fluctua- 
tions caused  by  variations  in  general  business  activity  have  bt-cn 
isolated  and  cast  aside.  As  the  annual  changes  are  far  more  pr-»i- 
nounced.  the  seasonal  changes  are  often  obscured. 


FIG.    15.      DATS    LOST    IN    ANTHRACITE    MINING    BEFORE 

AND  AFTER  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 

SUMMER   DISCOUNT 

In   1902  the  "companies"   in  the  anthracite  region   inaugurated 

the   policy   of   announcing   a   summer   discount    on    domestic    coaL 

A  gradual  reduction  in  time  lost  followed.      In  the   diagram   the 

black   bars   represent  average  number  of  days   lost.     The   zigzag 

line  shows  the  lo.sses  in  bituminous  mining  over  the  same  period. 

The  general  interest  of  our  whole  nation  in  bettering 
the  load  factor  of  the  soft  coal  industry  is  large.  Ir- 
regular employment  is  both  a  loss  in  man-power  and  a 
cause  of  social  unrest.  Society  can  not  view  with  equa- 
nimity the  .spectacle  of  an  excess  mine  capacity  of 
150,000,000  to  200,000,000  tons,  and  an  excess  labor 
force  of  perhaps  150,000  men.  We  hear  talk  of  the 
social  cost  of  universal  military  training.  The  cost  of 
the  man-days  of  enforced  idleness  in  bituminous  min- 
ing, during  an  ordinarj'  year,  is  as  great  as  that  which 
would  be  involved  in  giving  the  year's  class  of  all  the 
young  men  of  the  country  three  months'  military 
training. 

To  stop  this  industrial  leak,  together  with  its  attend- 
ant evils,  is  the  task  of  the  engineer. 
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Conference  Seeks  to  Cure  All  Mine  Ills 

Describing  the  Coal  Industry  as  "One  Which  Functions  Badly,"  the  A.I.M.E.  Boldly  Accepts 
the  Responsibility  of  Setting  It  Up  on  Its  Uncertain  Feet 

Bv  R.  Dawson  Hall 


PERHAPS  few  sessions  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  have  been  more 
full  of  interest  and  instruction,  or  more  generally 
attended,  than  those  which  were  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Engineering  Societies  Building  on  Feb.  17  and  18. 

It  is  hoped  by  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  the  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers, that  as  an  outcome  of  the  movement  started  by 
this  discussion  of  the  situation  by  engineers  the  stabil- 
ization of  the  coal-mining  industry  may  be  effected  and 
so  be  a  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country  and  of 
increased  welfare  to  the  workingman. 

Mr.  Hoover  declared  that  the  coal  industry  was  a 
trade  which  was  "functioning  badly."  That  may  well 
be  admitted.  But  it  is  only  natural  for  the  coal-mining 
interests  of  all  kinds  to  question  whether  the  other 
mining  interests  are  functioning  any  better. 

The  gold  mines  are,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
"shot  to  pieces"  by  the  price  at  which  gold  is  exchange- 
able for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  copper  industry 
has  been  working  ex- 
tremely short  time.  It  is 
a  grave  question  whether 
the  mineral  industiy  as  a 
whole  has  passed  through 
the  past  year  as  success- 
fully as  has  the  coal  in- 
dustry from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  regularity  of 
employment  on  the  part 
of  the  workingman.  How- 
ever, there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  any  investiga- 
tion which  may  be  made 
at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Hoover  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers 
will    be    of    a    sympathetic     and    helpful    character. 

When  some  institution  like  the  A.I.M.E.  is  prepar- 
ing to  do  the  industry  a  favor  I  suppose  the  industry 
should  not  be  too  careful  to  see  from  whom  the  gift 
comes,  or  to  deny  that  it  is  a  gift,  just  simply  because 
the  persons  who  tender  it  are  in  need  of  like  help  them- 
selves. There  is  no  question  but  that  the  metal  indus- 
try in  general  needs  to  look  into  its  situation  as  care- 
fully as  it  does  into  the  status  of  the  coal  industry.  We 
may  look  confidently  to  a  time  when  it  will  be  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  the  coal-mining  industry  to  show  the 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  gold,  silver  and  precious  metals,  and 
other  like  industries,  how  they  can  best  arrange  their 
affairs  so  as  to  keep  their  equipment  busy  and  their 
miners  steadily  at  work. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  the  trouble  in  the  coal  indus- 
try arose  from  two  sources  (1)  the  scarcity  of  demand 
for  coal  and  for  the  work  of  the  miner  during  the  early 
months  in  the  year,  and  (2)  the  plentitude  of  demand  for 
coal  and   for  tiie  labor  of  the  miner  during  the  final 


Functioning  badly  is  a  common  fault  of  all 
industry,  in  wiiich  the  coal  business  is  only 
one  of  many  partakers.  And  the  metal  in- 
dustry is  just  now  functioning  even  less 
acceptably  than  the  coal  trade.  However, 
there  are  some  ills  that  need  correcting.  The 
fact  that  they  are  somewhat  common  does 
not  mean  that  they  should  be  accepted  with- 
out attempt  at  redress.  A  suggestion  that 
Mongol  labor  would  rectify  the  problem  did 
not  meet  with  a  single  expression  of  approval. 
It  would  probably  be  as  unfortunate  here  as 
in  other  countries  where  cheap  labor  has 
peonized  the  Anglo-Saxon  mine  worker. 


months  of  the  year.  Men  do  not  complain  until  they 
see  that  economic  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  for  them  to  rebel. 

In  the  metal  industry  there  is  such  a  small  demand 
for  the  minerals  which  are  now  being  produced  that 
the  metal  miners  are  perforce  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  but 
just  as  soon  as  there  is  a  shortage  of  product  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  used,  we  shall  find  that  the 
metal  miners  can  make  as  much  complaint  as  anybody 
about  the  shortness  of  time  which  was  vouchsafed  to 
them  in  the  year  1919.  Then  we  shall  learn  that  the 
metal  industi-y  is  functioning  badly. 

H.  C.  Hoover  opened  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  17, 
at  2  p.m.,  with  Horace  C.  Winchell  presiding.  He  out- 
lined the  needs  of  the  industry  in  a  broad  way,  being 
followed  by  Van  H.  Manning,  who  made  an  address 
under  the  title  of  "Problems  of  the  Coal  Industry." 
His  address  appears  in  this  week's  issue.  This  was 
followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  fluctuations  in  coal 

production,  their  extent 
and  causes,  delivered  by 
George  Otis  Smith  and 
prepared  by  him  in  colla- 
boration with  F.  G.  Tryon. 
As  this  is  also  a  matter  of 
record  in  another  part  of 
this  issue,  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  make  any 
reference  to  it  here.  Sid- 
ney J.  Jennings,  a  past 
president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers 
and  president  of  the 
United  States  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.,  while  not 
taking  issue  openly  with 
Mr.  Smith  on  the  question 
of  the  excess  of  mine  labor 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  much  troubled  with  the  fact  that  at 
many  of  his  mines  most  of  the  coal  was  mined  by  for- 
eigners who  belonged  to  27  different  nations  and  spoke 
8  different  languages.  What  was  worse,  many  of  them 
were  enemy  aliens.  In  con.sequence  he  had  expected  that 
there  would  he  much  difliculty  in  providing  the  mines 
with  a  sufficient  and  willing  labor  force. 

He  stated  that  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  men  to 
supply  the  increased  tonnage  which  was  demanded  year 
by  year,  and  he  suggested  that,  in  China,  men  could 
bo  obtained  who  would  do  the  rough  work  of  mining. 
He  stated  that  during  the  war  he  had  offers  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chinese  in  this  country  who  volun- 
teered to  provide  men  should  the  Government  permit 
their  introduction.  He  mentioned  the  success  with 
which  the  Chinese  had  been  brought  into  the  mines  of 
South  Africa  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  the  under- 
standing being  that  they  were  to  stay  not  less  than 
three  years  and  not  more  than  six.     He  thought  that 
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the  arrangement  which  was  made  in  the  Transvaal 
might  he  one  which  the  United  States  could  advan- 
tapeously  follow. 

While  Mr.  Thache'r  succeeded  Mr.  Jennings,  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  delay  comment  on  his  remarks,  to 
state  that  Mr.  Hoover  piVjtested  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  into  this  country  under  any  contract 
or  no  contract.  He  said  it  was  impossible  to  mix  the 
yellow  race  with  the  white,  and  that  the  question  was 
not  one  of  economics  but  one  of  real  national  existence. 

In  Natal  Asiatics  had  been  brought  in,  and  as  a  re- 
sult there  are  now  three  classes — a  sort  of  patrician 
class,  an  Asiatic  class  and  persons  who  might  best  be 
de.scribed  as  "white  trash."  There  was  no  question  but 
that  it  had  caused  stratification  of  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Natal,  creating  a  patrician  class  and  a 
body  of  citizens  whose  misfortunes  and  standing  were 
of  the  character  which  branded  them  as  "peons." 

Metal  Mink  Worker  Makes  10-Ton  Day 

Arthur  Thacher  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  operates  zinc 
and  lead  mines  in  Wisconsin,  stated  that  the  coal  mines 
in  Illinois  were  producing  only  about  four  tons  per 
man,  whereas  the  zinc  mines  in  Wisconsin  were  produc- 
ing ten  tons  per  man  per  shift.  He  stated  that  this 
was  due  to  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  coal 
miners  and  their  employers,  and  stated  that  though  coal 
was  twice  as  bulky  as  ore  the  miners  could,  if  they 
wished,  produce  much  more  coal  per  day. 

He  stated  that  in  certain  districts  where  the  union 
did  not  have  the  authority  that  it  had  in  the  more  im- 
portant mining  sections,  the  miners  would  put  out 
about  20  tons  per  man  per  day.  In  those  sections  of 
the  country  each  man  did  the  best  he  could,  but  in 
others  they  limited  their  production  so  as  to  have  an 
excuse  for  raising  the  rate  of  pay.  He  added  that  in 
his  zinc  mines  he  had  a  man  53  years  old.  Asking  him 
how  much  he  had  loaded,  he  was  informed  that  he  had 
placed  in  the  cars  that  day  75  tons.  He  had  done  as 
much  the  day  before,  and  his  neighbor  had  loaded  100 
to  110  tons,  112  tons  being  his  highest  record.  One  man 
in  one  year  loaded  15,000  tons. 

George  Otis  Smith  stated  that  the  Asiatics  in  South 
Africa  loaded  15  tons  in  25  days,  and  that  in  view  of 
such  a  record  as  that  he  thought  that  there, would  be 
ver>^  little  advantage  in  the  introduction  of  Asiatic 
labor.  Asiatics  do  not  seem  to  have  the  capacity  which 
is  to  be  obtained  from  workingmen  such  as  North 
America  and  Europe  will  provide. 

Argues  That  Lower  Tonnage  Is  Justified 

Edwin  Ludlow,  consulting  engineer  of  New  York  City, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  a  lower  production  should  be 
expected  of  coal  loaders  than  of  metal  muckers.  He 
stated  that  much  of  the  coal  in  the  Illinois  region  was 
cut  a  few  inches  above  the  bottom  in  order  to  avoid 
impurities  which  were  found  in  the  base  of  the  bed. 
As  a  result,  the  miner  had  hard  shoveling  and  not  a 
smooth  surface  on  which  to  work.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Ludlow  said,  the  output  was  obtained  with  greater 
difficulty  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

He  said  that  it  should  be  remembered,  when  a  ton- 
nage of  about  four  tons  per  man  was  figured,  that  it 
was  based  on  the  whole  labor  force  of  the  mine  and 
the  whole  tonnage  resulting  therefrom.  Consequently 
the  tonnage  per  man  was  a  unit  not  of  coal  extraction 
or  coal   loading,   but   a   unit   of   output,   in   which   the 


numerator  is  the  whole  output  of  the  mine  and  the 
ilivisor  the  nuniber  of  employees  of  every  kind  em- 
ployed therein. 

He  stated  that  the  real  diflficulty  which  confronted  the 
coal  industry  was  the  large  number  of  "officers,"  or 
would-be  "officers,"  around  the  mining  regions.  The 
mining  army  was  one  which  lacked  persons  who  were 
willing  to  serve  as  "privates"  and  perform  the  actual 
labor  at  the  coal  face.  This  difficulty  was  growing,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  men  who 
had  hitherto  done  the  rough  work  at  the  face  were  now 
t;iking  boat,  or  had  already  taken  boat,  to  Europe. 

Declares  Coal  Mining  a  Selective  Process 

Edwin  M.  Chance  stated  that  coal  mining  was  in  many 
ways  different  from  the  mining  of  ore  of  the  type 
described  by  Mr.  Thacher.  He  said  that  the  mining  of 
coal  was  largely  a  selective  process,  and  in  consequence 
it  was  necessarj-  in  many  cases  to  employ  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  picking  table,  or  to  require  the  miner 
himself  to  make  the  most  careful  selection  of  the  coal 
fit  for  market.  There  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  undercutting  and  careful  shooting  of  coal  followed 
by  its  careful  preparation  from  a  system  in  which  the 
material  is  all  shot  down  without  anv  care  and  then 
loaded  in  bulk  into  the  cars,  the  separation  of  the  ore 
and  gangue  being  regarded  merely  as  a  mill  process. 

R.  V.  Norris  declared  that  low  production  per  man 
arose  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  number  of  farmer 
mines  and  high-cost  mines  of  other  descriptions.  He 
stated  that  in  every  district  there  were  five  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  operations  which  were  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  they  should  not  be  operating.  These  mines 
not  only  reduced  the  production  per  man  but  tended 
to  decrease  the  record  number  of  the  days  worked  in 
the  year,  because  such  mines  were  operated  by  farmers 
and  by  men  who  only  worked  in  the  mines  when  high 
prices  for  coal  were  paid. 

Rice  Defends  Low  European  Coal  Tonnages 

George  S.  Rice  declared  that  the  figures  which  were 
given  as  averages  of  the  regular  days  in  the  mines 
of  any  state  were  simply  averages,  as  the  word  indeed 
implied.  Many  railroad  mines  and  mines  connected 
with  steel  mills  worked  much  more  steadily  than  "cus- 
tom mines,"  while  those  collieries  that  depended  on 
trade'  in  general  were  idle.  Much  of  the  hard  feeling 
which  had  existed  resulted  from  the  fact  that  one  mine 
might  be  working  with  a  comparative  degree  of  steadi- 
ness, while  another  one  a  mile  or  so  away  might  find 
it  extremely  hard  to  get  in  one  day  or  two  days  a  week. 

He  declared  that  here  in  the  United  States  we  should 
not  take  too  much  credit  to  ourselves  because  our  ton- 
nage was  so  much  larger  per  man.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Europe  the  mines  were  of  greater  depth 
and  had  often  extremely  bad  roofs.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  many  countries  it  was 
practically  obligatoiy  to  fill  in  the  measure  with  hy- 
draulic or  other  filling  as  fast  as  the  coal  was  removed. 
Thus,  he  said,  there  was  a  double  operation — the  re- 
moval of  the  coal  and  its  replacement  with  filling.  He 
might  also  have  said  that  there  was  a  treble  operation, 
because  the  filling  itself  has  to  be  extracted  in  the  first 
instance.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  this  filling  material  had  to  be  carried  quite  a  long 
way  on  the  railroad.  All  these  things,  he  said,  pre- 
vented  the    European   countries    from    getting    out    as 
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much  coal  per  man  as  was  obtained  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hudson  remarked  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  oper- 
ators were  "economic  mistakes"  and  should  not  be  in 
the  business  of  producing  coal,  because  they  had  not 
the  knowledge  or  the  equipment  to  produce  it  cheaply. 
He  stated  that  this  40  per  cent  produced  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  coal  on  the  market  and  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  the  mining  of  coal  as  an  average 
was  not  as  profitable  as  it  ought  to  be.  His  remarks 
closed  the  first  session  of  the  conference  on  the  stabili- 
zation of  the  coal-mining  industry. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  with  Edwin  Ludlow 
presiding.  Prof.  H.  H.  Stock  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  Coal  Shortage  with  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  his 
subject.  He  quoted  Abram  S.  Hewitt  to  show  how 
irregular  work  at  an  early  date  made  severe  difficulties 
for  the  coal  industry.  IMr.  Hewitt  was  president  in 
1876,  but  his  presidential  address  seemed  as  true  to 
today's  conditions  as  to  those  he  was  describing  at  that 
distant  date.  He  quoted  the  experience  of  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co.,  which  had  kept  coal  in  continuous 
storage  for  10  years  without  the  coal  once  firing. 

Should  We  Ventilate  Coal  Storage  Piles? 

He  spoke  against  the  ventilation  of  coal  piles  unless 
the  ventilation  was  made  adequate  to  keep  the  air  cool 
despite  the  rapidity  of  o.xidation,  which  such  aeration 
causes.  He  stated  that  Canada  had  been  successful  in 
providing  such  ventilation  without  evil  result.  Pipes 
were  put  at  4  ft.  centers,  instead  of  as  far  apart  as  was 
customary  in  United  States  .storage  piles.  However, 
Mr.  Stock  added,  Canada  has  the  advantages  of  a  colder 
climate,  and  the  less  torrid  summer  of  that  country  did 
not  subject  the  coal  to  so  severe  a  firing  test. 

The  cost  of  storage,  he  said,  ran  between  2ic.  and 
$1.50  a  ton.  These  were,  however,  quite  exceptional 
limits.  With  moderately  good  mechanical  equipment 
the  cost  ran  between  10c.  and  50c.  or  60c.  per  ton. 
These  figures  covered  only  the  cost  of  labor  and  sup- 
plies. Depreciation  of  the  equipment  and  coal,  the  spoil- 
ing of  the  coal  by  mixture  with  impurities  .scooped 
up  with  the  stored  material  when  the  bottom  was 
reached,  and  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the  land  on  which 
the  coal  was  stored  were  not  included  in  any  such  stor- 
age charges.  A  common  rule  was  to  estimate  10c.  for 
putting  coal  into  storage  and  10c.  for  taking  it  out, 
but  the  increased  cost  of  every  form  of  service  makes  it 
necessary  to  revise  these  figures  upward. 

Water  Will  Quench  Fire  If  It  Penetrates 

He  stated  that  coal  could  readily  be  quenched  with 
water,  if  only  enough  of  it  were  used  and  if  it  were  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  coal  piles  and  not  allowed  to  run  off 
without  doing  its  work.  Coal  which  heats  gives  off  a 
tarry  material  which  causes  the  fuel  to  be  bound  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  sprinkled  on  it 
by  sprays  runs  down  on  the  outside  of  the  heated 
area  and  drains  onto  the  ground  around  without  having 
performed  its  intended  work. 

Ralph  Bradley,  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  said 
that  New  England  always  stored  large  (luantities  of  coal, 
because  it  knew  that  it  must  store  fuel  or  do  without. 
The  B.  &  M.  uses  5,000  tons  a  day  during  the  summer 
and  6,000  tons  a  day  during  the  winter.  It  stores 
400,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  summer  where  richer  roads 
that   are   near   the   mines    have,    instead    of   over   two 


months'  supply,  only  enough  for  the  needs  of  four  or 
five  days.  It  seemed  unfair  to  him  that  during  the 
month  of  November  when  the  strike  was  going  on,  his 
road  was  allowed  no  coal  at  all  because  it  was  possessed 
of  so  large  a  stock  on  hand.  There  is  no  reward  given 
to  those  who  lay  out  their  money  if  the  infrugal  are 
to  be  allowed,  when  trouble  comes,  to  protect  them- 
selves by  confiscation. 

New  England  and  Northwest  Stabilize  Trade 

There  are,  he  added,  two  areas  in  the  United  States 
where  preparation  to  meet  the  winter  needs  is  provided. 
These  areas  are  the  Northeast  (New  England)  and 
the  Northwest.  He  advocated  that  the  practice  of 
having  the  individual  coal  user  store  his  own  coal  was 
expensive  both  in  the  use  of  land  and  in  the  installation 
of  storing  equipment.  He  declared  that  the  small  con- 
sumer dumped  coal  from  the  hopper  onto  the  ground 
and  had  it  laboriously  shoveled  by  hand  into  a  motor 
truck  wasting  not  only  labor  but  also  unnecessarily 
holding  up  the  equipment  of  the  railroad  and  of  the 
consumer. 

Hence  he  advocated  the  creation  of  central  storage 
plants  in  control  of  producers,  wholesalers  and  con- 
sumers, capable  of  storing,  on  expensive  land,  large 
quantities  of  coal  and  equipped  so  as  to  put  the  fuel 
into  storage  and  remove  it  therefrom  with  a  minimum 
of  expense. 

Mr.  Bradley's  experience ,  convinced  him  that  there 
was  just  as  much  risk  of  firing  when  the  coal  was 
stored  under  cover  as  when  it  was  not  provided  with  any 
protection.  He  informed  his  hearers  that  he  had  stored 
the  coal  from  the  Clinch  Valley  for  several  months, 
in  piles  30  ft.  high,  and  had  never  had  the  least  trouble. 

Roadmaster,  Not  Knowing  Better,  Is  to  Blame 

Eugene  McAuliffe  said  that  his  experience  had  been 
that  when  a  president  of  a  railroad  decided  to  store 
coal  against  a  shortage,  he  gave  orders  which  passed 
rapidly  down  the  line  and  the  road  master  or  wreck- 
ing master  finally  found  the  matter  left  wholly  in  his 
hands  and  piled  the  coal  so  that  its  dumping  and  re- 
claiming would  give  him  a  minimum  of  trouble.  No 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  spontaneous  ignition 
of  the  n\aterial,  for  the  worthies  who  stored  it  had 
never  made  that  subject  a  matter  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

He  declared  that  though  there  was  a  certain  loss  in 
storage  from  theft  he  never  failed  to  get  more  cars  of 
fuel  out  of  the  pile  than  he  put  in,  because  so  much 
soil  was  mingled  with  the  coal.  This  remark  was  given 
utterance,  because  Mr.  Stoek  had  stated  that  in  one  case 
the  coal  instead  of  being  laid  on  prepared  land  was 
actually  dumped  on  the  rough  surface  of  a  plowed 
field. 

In  relation  to  the  notion  that  the  proper  place  to 
store  coal  was  at  the  mines  he  stated  that  he  was  man- 
ager of  a  mine  in  Illinois  (Kathleen),  and  that  last 
week  his  men  had  only  17i  hr.  work,  owing  to  the  de- 
fective car  supply.  "How,"  said  he,  "would  my  mine 
workers  like  to  divide  up  cars  with  a  storage  pile  that 
had  been  accumulated  in  the  summer?  Surely,"  he  said 
"they  would  want  all  the  cars  they  could  get  to  make 
the  conditions  under  which  they  labored  bearable." 

S.  L.  Yerkes'  paper  followed.  The  reader  will  not  be 
satisfied  to  receive  it  in  inadequate  synopsis.  He  will 
want  it  in  full  and  it  will  be  so  published.    Mr.  Yerkes 
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said  that  it  was  a  commentary  on  con,ditions  that  at  one 
time  there  were  250,000  cars  idle  and  in  8  months  that 
condition  had  been  changed  to  one  where  there  was  a 
shortage  of  75,000  cars.  According  to  A.  Gutheim,  who 
spoke  shortly  thereafter,  the  first  period  was  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  and  the  second  in  August.  Mr.  Yerkes 
said  that  20,000  locomotives  were  needed  and  600,000 
freight  cars. 

H.  M.  Chance  declared  that  he  did  not  see  how  an 
increased  car  supply,  a  larger  locomotive  equipment  or 
better  service  in  the  transportation  department  would 
rectify  a  fundamentally  unsound  condition  in  the  coal 
industry.  There  were  too  many  mines  with  too  large  a 
capacity  manned  by  too  many  men.  Even  if  the  trans- 
portation dithculties  were  all  solved  there  was  not  in  the 
market  demand  and  place  for  such  a  large  tonnage  of 
coal  as  the  mines  could  readily  produce.    A.  Gutheim  of 

the  Central  Coal  Committee  

made  a  long  extempore  ad- 
dress, which  if  specious 
was  nevertheless  interest- 
ing and  illuminating.  He 
showed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  the  railroads 
the  assigned  car  privilege, 
or  else,  what  was  less  de- 
sirable, the  right  to  confis- 
cate, for  that  was  the  only 
way  for  the  railroads  to  get 
coal  during  a  period  of  coal 
shortage.  -When  the  tur- 
moil of  a  coal  shortage  har- 
assed an  unhappy  country, 
only  by  assigning  coal  to  be 
loaded  for  specific  purposes 


ages  of  cars,  which  were  of  short  duration,  occasionally 
occurred.  They  were  largely  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
slow  movement  of  cars  that  naturally  resulted  from  the 
rigors  of  severe  winters,  rather  than  to  any  real  lack 
of  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  railroads. 

C.  Andrade,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron 
Corporation,  declared  that  the  coal-export  business  would 
stabilize  the  coal  trade.  He  urged  that  storage  of  coal 
would  mean  the  tying  up  of  large  quantities  of  capital 
and  that  would  be  uneconomical.  A  rapid  turnover  was 
what  was  wanted.  He  said  that  coal  would  have  been 
stored  in  quantity  had  the  practice  been  economically 
sound. 

In  opposition  to  what  Mr.  Andrade  stated,  it  may  be 
said  that  unfortunately  the  loss  from  idle  men  is  greater 
than  the  loss  from  idle  capital,  and  furthermore  if  the 
coal  mines  are  to  be  equipped  to  meet  in  a  few  months 

the  needs  of  the  whole  year 
there  will  be  a  greater  eco- 
nomic loss  than  would  re- 
sult from  a  liberal  amount 
of  storage.  Mr.  Andrade 
well  said  that  unless  Eu- 
rope gets  coal  to  set  her 
factories  in  operation,  ex- 
change cannot  be  brought 
up  to  par  value,  and  the 
present  crisis  in  Europe 
cannot  be  mended. 

Mr.  McAulifTe  said  that 
the  practice  he  had  fol- 
lowed in  buying  coal  for  the 
railroad  had  been,  not  to 
contract  to  purchase  of  any 
one  firm  anv  more  coal  than 


Railroad  stagnation  rapidly  changes  to 
a  severe  railroad  shortage.  Yerkes  ad- 
vocates larger  equipment,  but  Chance 
declares  trouble  is  more  immediate  and 
fundamental — an  excess  of  both  men  and 
mines  in  the  coal  industry.  Gutheim 
defends  commandeering  and  assigning  of 
railroad  cars,  while  Andrade  says  storage 
of  coal  is  generally  economically  unsound 
or  it,  surely,  would  be  more  general.  Mc- 
Auliffe  covers  many  industrial  ills  in  pre- 
senting his  freight-rate  differential  plan. 


could  the  railroad  and  other  public  utilities  be  assured 
of  getting  fuel  of  the  quantity  and  quality  desired. 

All  of  which  is  well  and  good,  but  why  should  a  nation 
be  pushed  to  such  straits  that  it  must  take  these  high- 
handed methods  of  procuring  coal  when  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  mine  operators  are  clamor- 
ing for  orders  and  the  mine  workers  restlessly  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  work?  The  railroads  and  the 
utilities  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  faced  with 
a  contingency  which  makes  it  necessary  to  lay  aside 
those  righteous  laws  by  which  in  the  happier  past  our 
countrj'  was  governed. 

He  admitted  that  on  some  roads,  as  Mr.  Yerkes  had 
stated,  there  were  no  cars  obtainable  but  "assigned" 
cars.     The  consumer  who  had  made  contracts  with  the 
mine  owTiers  had  no  rights  that  the  utilities  were  obliged 
to  respect.    He  declared  that  when  confiscation  was  re- 
sorted to,  the  cars  had  practically  to  be  taken  from  the 
front  end  of  the  train ;  the  draft  was  therefore  neither 
uniform   nor   equitable.       Sometimes    the    most    needy 
consumers    failed   to    receive   their    supply;    sometimes 
high-grade   coal   was    used    for   low-grade    uses.      The 
assigned-car  system  was  the  better  plan.    Perhaps  that 
is  so;  between  one  form  of  unrighteous  act  and  another 
there  may  be  a  degree  of  difference,  but  all  are  alike 
improper,  and  Mr.  Gutheim,  faced  with  a  condition  of 
the  railroad's  own  making,  urged  the  right  of  the  rail- 
road to  take  the  necessary  means  to  meet  the  situation. 
Thus  may  the  farmer  who  has  no  wheat  because  he  has 
failed  to   plant  justify  himself  in   an   invasion   of  his 
neighbor's  granary. 

Mr.  Gutheim  declared  that  before  1917  sporadic  short- 


it  could  supply  at  times  when  tJie  car  supply  is  at  a 
minimum.  In  this  way  he  had  avoided  much  friction 
and  had  made  a  more  general  disposition  of  orders. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Eugene  McAuliffe  read  his 
paper  on  the  "Stabilizing  of  the  Market,"  in  which  he 
presented  the  advantages  of  freight-rate  differentials. 
He  stated  that  at  some  of  the  small  coal  mines,  worked 
during  the  stress  of  the  war,  the  coal  delivered  to  the 
cars  contained  as  much  as  50  per  cent  ash.  The  methods 
of  loading  were  such  that  some  cars  were  held  12  days 
before  their  loading  was  completed. 

It  was  brought  out,  if  not  by  him,  by  some  one  else 
who  was  present,  that  car  shortage  resulted  in  high 
prices,  and  high  prices  in  the  entrance  of  the  high-cost 
mines  with  poor  facilities  into  the  business.  These 
mines  by  their  inefficient  arrangements  made  the  car 
shortage  greater  and  did  not  better  the  situation  at  all. 
As  soon  as  the  stringency  ended  the  high-cost  mines 
closed  down.  Thus  the  railroads  from  having  inadequate 
equipment  came  suddenly  into  a  period  when  cars  were 
idle. 

He  remarked  that  just  before  the  strike  one  mine  lost 
25.6  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  its  men  owing  to 
absenteeism.  Yet  these  men  faced  a  long  shut  down. 
It  is  impossible,  he  said,  to  get  the  men  to  work 
regularly.  Speaking  about  the  high  cost  of  coal,  he  said 
that  jobbers  with  a  "shoestring"  capital  spring  up  when- 
ever there  is  a  coal  shortage  and  go  around  peddling 
coal.  He  had  himself  signed  vouchers  to  such  gentrj- 
of  $1  per  ton  delivered.  The  coal  industr>'  needed  relief 
from  men  of  this  kind. 

(To  be  conclvded.) 
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Sulphur  Percentage  and 
Fuel  Ratios 

IT  WILL  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the  fuel 
ratios  vary  quite  largely  in  the  coals  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  that  the  result  of  dividing  fixed<;arbon  content 
by  volatile-matter  content  is  about  1.5  in  Jackson  County 
and  only  about  1.0  in  the  Rock  Island  and  Mercer  coal 
field  and  that  the  thermal  units  in  Jackson  County  are 
12,488  on  the  British,  or  Fahrenheit,  standard  and  only 
10,514  in  the  Springfield-Peoria  district.  Bed  No.  5. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Illinois  though  level  for 
the  most  part  is  not  by  any  means  a  State  which  has  not 
had  its  period  of  catyclysms.  In  the  Saline  field  may  be 
found  dykes,  faults  of  160  ft.  throw,  and  dislocations  of 
less  dimension  and  in  the  La  Salle  field  tiltings  around 
45  deg.  By  no  means  has  all  been  peaceable  and  orderly. 
So  much  is  covered  by  horizonal  measures  of  later  date, 
glacial  drift  among  other,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  time  when  Illinois  had  severe  earthquakes, 
faulting  and  lava  flows,  small  of  course  but  existent 
nevertheless.  ■  Such  disturbances  might  explain  the 
variation  in  the  "greenness"  of  the  coal.  Some  coals 
apparently  have  been  artificially  "aged,"  and  some  have 
merely  matured  without  being  toasted  by  heat. 

An  interesting  table  has  been  calculated  from  a  dia- 
grammatic tabulation  contained  in  "Coal  Resources  of 
District  V"  by  Gilbert  H.  Cady  in  the  well-known  series 
of  "Illinois  Mining  Investigations,"  the  analyses  being 
taken  from  some  313  tests  made  by  J.  M.  Lindgren.  The 
figures  show,  or  seem  to  show,  like  the  figures  which 
investigation  develops  in  the  more  Eastern  States,  that 
there  is  a  relation  existing  between  sulphur  content  and 
fuel  ratio,  the  sulphur  declining  as  the  fuel  ratio 
increases.    The  table  follows: 

Scam  Fuel 

Kec<on                              No.  Sulphur  Ratio  R.t.u.  .Moisture 

Jackson  County 2  1.29  I    5015  12,488  9.28 

Williamson  «  Franldin 6  1.53  1    4141  11,825  9.21 

SalineCounty 5  2.92  1   3728  12.275  6.75 

Danville 6  2.55  1    1240  10,919  14.45 

Rock  Island  and  Mercer 1  3.59  1   0416  11,036  13  46 

S.  W.  Illinois,  W.  of  Duquoin...      6  4  01  1    0265  10.847  1    .56 

Sprinnficld-Pcoria 5  3.52  1   0217  10,514  15   10 

Danville 7  2  93  I    0120  11,143  1299 

La  Salle  or  Lonswall 2  2.89  0  9758  10,981  16.18 

The  fields  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  decreasing 
fuel  ratio,  and  it.  will  be  observed  that  the  sulphur  can 
only  be  said  to  increase,  in  general,  with  the  decrease  in 
that  ratio.  One  hesitates  to  deduce  from  such  a  show- 
ing that  the  ripening  of  the  coal  reduces  the  sulphur 
content,  for  look  at  the  Danville  No.  7  and  the  La  Salle 
coals,  but  remembering  that  different  seams  are  likely  to 
have  different  originating  flora  and  therefore  different 
sulphur  percentages  and  that  the  sulphur  content  varies 
from  place  to  place  with  the  same  seam,  the  figures  are 
quite  suggestive  and  add  their  little  mite  to  the  gener- 
ous confirmation  shown  in  other  States.  Low  sulphur 
and  low  volatile  tend  to  occur  in  the  same  analysis.  Has 
not  anthracite,  the  lowest  volatile  constituents  and  is  it 
not  remarkably  free  from  sulphur? 


The  facts  seem  to  suggest  that  heat  readily  drives  off 
that  part  of  the  sulphur  which  is  in  organic  form  or 
that,  in  ageing,  the  organic  compounds  break  up  and 
secondary  sulphur  compounds  are  liberated.  Especially 
does  it  appear  that  this  action  is  more  marked  when 
the  maturing  is  rapid  than  when  it  is  slow. 

The  organic  sulphur  may  in  part  be  extremely  stable 
but  indications  are  that  some  of  it  is  not  any  too 
strongly  held.  The  action  of  the  loosely  combined 
sulphur  is  worthy  of  study  as  it  may  be  a  cause  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  through  combination  with  iron 
aided  by  the  heat  of  dissociation  from  the  combinations 
in  which  it  is  found.  The  study  of  organic  sulphur  in 
coal  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  it  will  be  a  fruitful  field 
for  the  inve.s.tigator  for  years  to  come. 


Did  the  Stabilization  Conference 
Settle  Anything? 

SO  MANY  branches  of  a  difficult  subject  were  taken  up 
by  the  conference  on  the  Stabilization  of  the  Coal  In- 
duf5try  that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  arrive  at  the  basis 
of  any  of  them.  The  only  enlightening  suggestion  was 
one  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  Mr.  McAuliffe 
and  that  suggestion  is  not  exactly  new.  Differential 
freight  rates  were  advocated  in  Coal  Age  on  Dec.  2, 
1916,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Do  Your  Christmas  Shop- 
ping Early,"  and  this  admonition  was  made  the  subject 
of  some  remarks  by  the  same  author  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America  in  the  same  winter. 

To  quote  the  editorial:  "The  railroads  themselves 
should  help  to  smooth  the  seasonal  irregularities.  Why, 
when  freight  rates  are  raised,  which  is  sure  to  happen 
soon,  could  not  they  arrange  to  put  all  that  increase  on 
the  winter  service?  The  railroads  would  surely  gain 
immensely  by  regularity  of  operation,  which  would  en- 
able them  to  keep  their  equipment  in  continued  profitable 
operation  and  their  employees  steadily  at  work.  It 
would  alsp  increase  their  traffic  at  the  one  period  of  the 
year,  when  it  is  conducted  at  least  cost  and  with  least 
loss." 

At  a  recent  conference  of  the  public  utilities  which  use 
the  public  streets  for  their  services  comes  the  statement 
that  storage  does  not  pay,  that  the  companies  could  store 
more  if  an  inducement  were  afforded.  It  may  well  be 
conceded  that  storage  must  be  made  to  pay  if  it  is  to  be 
practiced  extensively,  and  in  such  measure  as  to  steady 
the  industry,  but  there  seems  such  a  determination  to 
keep  coal  prices  and  freight  rates  down  in  the  winter 
to  a  level  that  will  give  a  bare  subsistence  that  there 
seems  no  hope  of  putting  summer  rates  any  lower.  Win- 
ter rates  must  be  made  sufficiently  generous  as  to  permit 
of  their  safe  reduction  in  the  summer.  This  is  true 
whether  the  coal  industry  or  the  railroads  furnish  the 
required  differential. 

Coal  operators  cannot  be  expected  to  run  approxi- 
mately nine  months  at  either  a  loss  or  without  a  profit, 
and  then  be  allowed  to  make  only  a  6  per  cent,  per  an- 
num return  for  the  short  space  of  three  months,  which 
would  be  an  average  of  only  IJ  per  cent  per  annum,  even 
if  the  summer  trade  were  conducted  without  profit 
or  loss. 

Public  utilities  may  be,  and  in  fact  are,  near  bank- 
ruptcy, but  their  necessities  should  not  be  cured  by  Op- 
pression of  other  utilities  any  more  than  of  the  laboring 
men  who  serve  them.  Their  correct  means  of  redress  is 
by  fair  rates.  They  will  gain  nothing  by  .blackening  the 
fair  repute  of  the  coal  producer  or  the  railroads,  which 
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are  victims  with  them  of  a  perverted  public  sentiment. 
Recriminations  between  the  servitors  of  the  people  will 
only  result  in  the  public  having  a  contempt  for  all  alike 
and  an  exalted  opinion  of  those  who  conduct  their 
business  without  recrimination,  but  with  great  profit — 
to  wit,  the  non-utility  classes  of  industry. 


'•A  Banner  With  a  Strange  Device' 


Dansers  of  Regulatorv  Bodies 

AT  THE  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
l\  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  George  S.  Rice  pro- 
posed that  some  syndicate  method  of  providing  for  the 
doing  away  of  cut-throat  competition — which  made  the 
conservation  and  other  important  provisions  impos- 
sible— be  adopted  and 
that  a  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  prices 
in  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  to  prevent  the 
opening  of  mines  which 
were  not  needed  for  the 
current  consnmption.  He 
declared  that  in  his  be- 
lief such  a  commission 
would  be  as  fair  as  was 
the  Fuel  Administration 
after  the  first  few 
months  of  its  existence. 
It  is  true  that  this 
Administration  during 
much  of  the  war  was 
fair  to  the  bituminous 
coal  industr>'  but,  by  its 
own  admission,  it  was 
not  fair  to  the  anthracite 
operators,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  its  decision 
regarding  the  strike  was 
equitable  and  such  as  to 
make  any  coal  operators 
anxious  to  revive  i  n 
peace  its  war-time  activ- 
ities. It  is  a  fact  that 
every  regulative  body 
starts  in  with  a  fairly 
good  record.  Prices  are 
high  when  it  starts  its  op- 
eration ;  that  is  why  it  is 
called  into  being.  The 
Fuel  Administration  had 

it  arrived  a  little  earlier     

and  established  the  Pea- 

body-Lane  scale  of  prices  would  have  been  hailed  as  a 
deliverer,  and  yet  the  profits  of  the  coal  men  would 
have  been  quite  a  little  better  than  merely  satisfactoiy. 
But  after  the  prices  are  fixed,  trouble  quite  usually 
begins.  The  regulatoiy  body  feels  it  would  be  quite 
a  shock  to  the  public  if  it  made  any  increase  in  prices 
owing  to  increased  wage  or  material  costs,  or  to  addi- 
tional expense  due  either  to  changed  working  conditions 
or  to  new  regulations  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
conservation,  safety  or  health. 

As  a  result  the  regulatory  board  becomes  readily  a 
repressive  body.  Pressed  by  the  public  it  fears  to  make 
an  unpopular  decision.  It  seeks  to  excuse  itself  by  imag- 
ining that  a  profit  can  be  made  in  the  business  should 


there  be  sufficient  busines.s  activity  to  reduce  overhead, 
and,  if  a  loss  results  or  there  is  a  failure  to  duly  profit, 
then  the  hope  is  that  the  times  were  .so  abnormal  that 
no  unfavorable  deductions  may  fitly  be  drawn  from  that 
highly  inconvenient  fact. 

That  most  benignant  of  bodies,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  the  Hurley  days,  did  not  have  regula- 
tion but  investigation  as  its  aim.  It  did  not  have  the 
same  occasion  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Fuel  Administration  and  local  public-service  com- 
missions to  become  inimical  to  honorable  business  en- 
deavor but  nevertheless  it  took  the  same  course,  which 
shows  that  there  is  a  dual  influence  at  work— a  desire  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  living,  no  matter  at  what  price 
and  a  general  disposition  to  demand  the  profitless  oper- 
ation of  all  utilities. 

With  a  commission 
having  its  life  extended 
through  the  years,  there 
is  always  a  risk  that  it 
will  reach  a  time  when 
unfair  influences  prevail, 
and  then  we  shall  hear 
the  cry,  as  we  have  with 
the  railroads,  that  there 
is  such  a  great  difference 
already  created  between 
present  rates  and  fair 
profits  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  needed  rectifi- 
cation of  rates  cannot  be 
made  without  injury  to 
the  public  welfare.  Just 
now  comes  an  opportu- 
nity to  an  old  established 
regulatory  body  to  sup- 
port the  reputation  of  all 
such  institutions  by  just 
and  considerate  action. 
The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  laid  on 
it  the  work  of  fixing 
freight  rates  for  the  rail- 
roads on  such  a  level  as 
will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  business  and 
make  a  6  per  cent  re- 
turn. Will  they  do  it  or 
will  they  flounder  W'ith 
half  measures  as  has  Mr. 
Hines  in  his  conduct  of 
the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration? Herbert  C. 
Hoover  well  said  that  any  e.xcessive  generosity  to  the 
railroads  might  create  a  revulsion  in  favor  of  Govern- 
ment owTiership  in  some  new  form.  But  there  are  in- 
termediate measures  that  can  well  be  taken.  The  rail- 
roads have  been  well  spanked  and  put  to  bed  for  the 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  and  like  offenses,  so  there  is  no 
advantage  in  spoiling  the  meals  of  the  railroads  by  serv- 
ing up  such  unpleasant  recollections  whenever  they  sit 
to  meat. 

Let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  it  makes 
a  mistake,  make  it  in  the  direction  of  too  high  a  rate 
instead  of  one  too  low.  As  the  returns  to  the  railroads 
are  limited,  there  will  be  no  loss  to  the  public,  and  the 
screws  may  be  brought  down  later  if  the  public  desires. 


UN'CLE  SAM  DISCARDS  HIS  ANCIENT  HABILIMENTS  FOR 

THE   CARMAGNOLE  AND  THE   PHRYGIAN 

CAP    OF    SOCIAL    CHANGE 

Owing  to  our  crippling  one  of  our  most  essential  Industries 
— transportation — in  the  interest  of  those  who  favor  state 
ownership  we  find  food,  coal,  lumber  and  paper  in  short  supply. 
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Senate   Orders   Hines   To   Make    Complete 
Report  of  Coal  Stewardship 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  Feb.  10,  Mr. 
Frelingrhuysen  submitted  a  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  ajrreed  to  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Director-General  of  Railroads  is 
hereby  directed  to  report  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable: 

The  extent  of  the  authority,  powers,  and  duties  with 
respect  to  the  shipment,  distribution,  apportionment, 
or  storage  of  coal  or  coke,  which  were  originally  dele- 
gated to  the  Fuel  Administration  under  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  further  for  the  national  security 
and  defense  by  encouraging  the  production,  conserving 
the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food 
products  and  fuel." 

The  exercise  by  the  Director-General  of  Railroads  at 
the  present  time  of  the  powers  so  delegated  and  the 
extent. 

The  exact  contents  of  all  papers,  documents,  or  mem- 
oranda delegating  or  conferring  authority,  powers,  or 
duties  upon  the  Director-General  of  Railroads  with 
respect  to  the  shipment,  distribution,  apportionment,  or 
storage  of  coal  or  coke. 


Federal  Trade  Commission's  Report  on 
Illinois  Field 

Some  of  the  points  of  particular  interest  in  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  cost  of  producing 
coal  in  Illinois  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  situation  in  the  bituminous-coal  industry 
in  Illinois  during  1917-1918  bore  a  much  closer  resem- 
blance to  that  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  industry 
than  to  that  in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  industi-y. 
In  Illinois,  as  in  the  case-  of  Pennsylvania  anthi'acite, 
the  increases  in  sales  realizations  were  more  nearly 
proportionate  to  the  increases  in  costs. 

(2)  In  general,  in  the  different  Illinois  districts, 
there  was  not  such  a  wide  difference  between  the 
margins  prior  to  the  period  of  Governmental  price- 
fixing  and  those  subsequent  thereto.  This  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  reduction  of  the  margin  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous-coal  industr>',  par- 
ticularly, in  the  southwestern  field,  which  took  place 
subsequent  to  August,  1917,  when  the  Governmental 
price  regulation  went  into  eflfect. 

f3)  Wide  differences  m  conditions  are  shown  to  have 
existed  between  some  of  the  Illinois  districts.  For 
example,  for  District  1,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
where  76  per  cent  of  the  output  came  from  mines  which 
produced  pick-mined  coal  only,  there  was  a  relatively 
high  labor  cost  per  ton.  For  District  6,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  where  only  14  per  cent  of  the  output 
was  pick-mined  coal,  and  over  half  of  the  output  was 


machine-mined  coal,  there  was  a  relatively  low  labor 
cost  per  ton,  as  pointed  out  in  the  report. 

Such  differences  in  conditions  involve  differences 
between  the  districts  in  the  amount  of  the  margin 
necessary  to  equally  profitable  operation.  In  the  one 
case  the  investment  in  mining  machinery  was  relatively 
small,  since  the  coal  was  mined  chiefly  by  the  direct 
application  of  hand  labor,  resulting  in  a  relatively  high 
labor  cost  per  ton.  In  the  other  case,  where  the  coal 
was  mined,  chiefly  with  machines,  the  labor  cost  per 
ton  was  relatively  low.  But  there  was  a  relatively 
heavy  investment  in  mining  machinery.  The  margin 
(i.e.,  the  difference  between  the  sales  realization  and 
the  f.o.b.  mine  cost)  necessary  to  a  profitable  opera- 
tion should  be  large  enough  to  include  a  suitable  return 
on  the  investment,  and  in  the  latter  case  must  provide 
for  a  return  on  the  investment,  and  must  provide  for  a 
return  on  the  additional  investment  in  labor-saving 
machinery. 

(4)  The  report  presents  in  detail  many  figures 
showing  the  proportion  which  the  labor  cost  formed  to 
the  total  f.o.b.  mine  cost  (exclusive  of  any  return  to  the 
capital  invested)  and  the  proportion  which  such  labor 
costs  formed  of  the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of 
the  coal.  Thus,  in  1918,  the  labor  cost  in  the  different 
districts  was  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  f.o.b. 
mine  cost,  and  was  from  61  to  71  per  cent  of  the  sales 
realization." 


Ruling  on  Paying  Railroad  Claims 

Below  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  General  Counsel 
Underwood  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  has 
issued  to  all  Regional  Directors  under  date  of  Jan.  16, 
1920,  and  having  to  do  with  the  payment  of  claims  on 
account  of  shipments  moving  prior  to,  and  during.  Fed- 
eral control: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  held  in 
the  Decker  Case,  I.  C.  C.  Docket  10,696,  that  it  does  not 
construe  the  limitation  in  the  bill  of  lading  as  prohibit- 
ing the  payment  after  two  years  and  one  day  of  meri- 
torious claims  if  reasonably  filed. 

"Claims  on  account  of  shipments  moving  prior  to 
Federal  control,  if  filed  within  the  period  prescribed  in 
the  bill  of  lading,  should  be  paid  or  declined  on  their 
merits,  notwithstanding  the  t^vo  years  and  one  day 
clause  in  the  bill  of  lading,  provided  that  in  every  case, 
the  consent  of  the  corporation  to  such  payment  is  first 
obtained. 

"Until  further  notice,  claims  on  account  of  shipments 
moving  during  Federal  control,  if  filled  within  the  period 
prescribed  in  the  bill  of  lading,  should  be  adjusted  on 
their  merits,  notwithstanding  the  two  year  and  one  day 
clau.se  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

"Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  settling  of 
all  claims  of  this  class  so  that  there  wUl  be  no  discrimi- 
nation." 
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DISCUSSION  ^K  READERS 


EDITKU    HI'    JAMKvS  T.  BEARD 


I 
I 


Authority  of  Shotfirers 

Letter  No.  S — That  is  an  interesting  question  raised 
by  a  shotfirer  of  Nortonville,  Ky.,  and  which  appeared 
in  Coal  Age,  Jan.  3,  p.  26,  regarding  a  dispute  that  arose 
between  the  miners  and  the  shotfirers  employed  by  the 
Norton  Coal  Company  of  that  place.  It  seems  that  the 
miners  wanted  the  shotfirers  to  open  the  ends  of  the 
sticks  of  powder  when  charging  and  tamping  a  hole, 
claiming  that  if  this  was  not  done  the  explosion  of  all 
of  the  two  or  more  sticks  charged  in  the  same  hole  was 
not  certain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shotfirers  refused  to  fire  shots 
prepared  in  this  manner,  claiming  that  there  was  danger 
of  the  loose  powder  being  ignited  by  a  spark  caused 
by  the  tamping  bar  coming  in  contact  with  a  sulphur 
ball  in  the  hole,  even  when  using  a  copper-tipped  tamp- 
ing bar. 

The  question  might  be  properly  asked,  Who  employs 
the  shotfirers  and  who  pays  them,  the  company  or  the 
men;  and  who  will  assume  the  responsibility  for  their 
being  killed?  It  is  evident  that  black  powder  was  used 
in  this  case,  but  no  mention  is  made  as  to  whether  the 
coal  was  undermined  or  shot  off  the  solid. 

What  the  Mining  Law  Requires  in  Blasting 

However,  setting  these  questions  aside,  the  fact  that 
there  are  numerous  methods  in  use  for  charging  and 
blasting  coal,  and  many  accidents  occur  daily  from  the 
careless  handling  of  powder  and  holes  being  improperly 
drilled,  charged  and  tamped,  has  made  it  necessary  to 
restrict,  by  law,  the  work  of  shooting  coal  in  mines.  In 
many  states  the  law  requires  the  employment  of  com- 
petent shotfirers  and  clothes  them  with  authority  to 
refuse  to  fire  any  shots  that,  in  their  judgment,  are 
unsafe. 

My  opinion,  in  this  in.stance,  is  that  where  a  hole  is 
charged  with  two  or  more  sticks  of  powder,  the  sticks 
should  not  be  opened  but  pushed  carefully  back  into  the 
hole  with  a  wooden  tamping  bar.  As  each  stick  is  pushed 
into  the  hole  and  forced  home,  the  needle  can  be  used 
to  prick  a  small  hole  in  the  end  of  the  stick.  If  this  is 
done  there  will  be  no  danger  but  that  the  entire  charge 
will  be  exploded  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Where  fuse 
is  used  the  charge  should  be  made  up  in  a  single  stick 
and  tamped  with  a  wooden  bar  after  inserting  a  cart- 
ridge or  plug  of  diy  clay. 

Status  of  the  Mine  Committee 

The  work  of  shotfiring  is  dangerous  at  the  best  and 
a  shotfirer  takes  his  own  chances  if  he  fires  a  shot  that 
he  sees  is  improperly  prepared.  V\Tiile  a  mine  com- 
mittee always  has  the  right  to  ask  the  reason  why  a 
shotfirer  refused  to  fire  a  shot,  it  has  no  authority  to  go 
further  and  demand  that  he  shoot  the  hole.  Should  the 
committee  decide  that  the  shotfirer  has  deliberately 
turned  down  and  refused  to  fire  a  shot  that  they  con- 
sider safe,  all  they  can  do  is  to  ask  that  the  miner  be 


recompensed  lor  the  loss  of  his  day's  work.  The  disputed 
question  can  only  be  decided,  in  that  case,  by  the  state 
mine  in.spector. 

Shotfirers  are  supposed  to  know  the  law  and  to  realize 
the  responsibility  resting  on  them  by  reason  of  their 
position,  and  no  person  has  any  right  to  question  their 
decision  in  refusing  to  fire  a  shot  considered  to  be  un- 
safe, inasmuch  as  the  shotfirer  is  employed  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  own  safety  and  the  security  of  the  mine. 

Let  me  add  in  closing,  that  the  use  of  black  powder 
loose  in  the  hole  cannot  be  recommended,  under  any 
condition  in  shooting  coal.  Further,  a  charge  of  black 
powder  should  not  exceed  two  feet  in  length,  in  a  hole 
2i  in.  in  diameter.  When  a  charge  of  black  powder  ex- 
ceeds 35  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  hole  there  is  danger 
that  the  shot  will  blow  its  tamping,  and  my  experi- 
ence is  that  these  limits  should  not  be  exceeded. 

Farr,  Colo.  Robert  A.  Marshall. 


Lawful  Examination  of  a  Mine 

Letter  No.  10 — At  a  recent  meeting  of  superintend- 
ents, mine  foremen,  firebosses  and  others  closely  related 
to  mine  operations,  there  was  organized  the  "Upper  Po- 
tomac Mining  Institute"  of  West  Virginia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  appropriate  papers  and  discussing  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  mining.  The  institute  is  to  meet 
once  a  month,  and  the  aim  will  be  to  discuss  points  that 
are  not  clear  and  to  draw  out  the  unbiased  opinions  of 
the  members. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  such  meetings  will  be 
of  exceptional  interest  along  practical,  safety  and  social 
lines,  and  that  not  only  the  members  but  all  the  workers 
will  be  materially  benefited.  In  this  connection,  let  me 
remark  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  subject  that  could  arouse 
more  interest  than  this  one,  or  that  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance and  more  direct  benefit  to  the  men  engaged  in  and 
around  the  different  plants.  Indeed,  I  feel  that,  after 
these  meetings  have  been  a  reality  for  a  few  months, 
there  will  be  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  methods  now 
used  by  those  making  the  examinations  in  our  mines, 
and  that  more  efficient  and  safe  means  will  be  employed. 

System  Needed  in  Examining  a  Mine 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  many  of  the  letters  that  have 
appeared  in  Coal  Age  advocate  the  three-hour  system 
of  examination,  as  specified  in  our  state  mining  law. 
But  it  has  been  my  contention,  for  some  time  past,  that 
a  more  systematic  procedure  of  examination  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  have  a  thoroughly  practical  and  safe 
mine  organization. 

In  my  opinion,  a  mine  should  be  divided  into  sections. 
The  opening  and  ventilation  of  every  mine  should  in- 
volve that  consideration  at  the  start.  Each  section 
should  be  of  such  size  that  an  assistant  foreman  could 
have  complete  supervision  of  its  working  places  in  each 
shift.    At  a  large  mine,  all  section  foremen  should  meet 
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two  hours  before  starting  time,  enter  the  mine  at  the 
same  time,  and  again  gather  on  the  outside  to  compare 
notes  of  their  examinations,  before  permitting  the  men 
to  enter  the  mine.  They  would  then  make  out  their 
reports,  consult  with  the  mine  foremen  and  return  to 
their  respective  sections,  until  one  hour  before  the 
miners  quit  work. 

As  a  rule,  miners  do  not  work  to  within  about  an  hour 
of  quitting  time,  and  this  plan  would  not  keep  the  as- 
sistant foreman  away  from  his  men  but  a  short  period. 
He  should  remain  where  he  will  be  in  close  touch  with 
his  men  and  be  able  to  help  them  in  every  way  possible. 
In  a  large  mine  a  night  foreman  may  be  necessary,  but 
his  presence  is  not  as  needful  as  on  the  day  shift,  al- 
though the  same  process  of  examination  should  be 
effective  during  the  night  as  in  the  day. 

Systematic  Examinations  Will  Reduce  Accidents 

A  system  of  this  kind  with  efficient  foremen  and 
assistant  foremen  should  reduce  the  number  of  accidents 
one-fourth  to  one-half.  And  in  time,  as  the  foremen  and 
men  entered  more  spiritedly  and  honestly  into  their 
work,  accidents  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  mine  would  then  have  what  I  would  call  a  "lawful 
examination."  More  practical  methods  and  ideas  would 
come  into  use.  The  mining  laws  and  mine  regulations 
would  be  more  strictly  obeyed  and  all  workers  would 
exercise  greater  care.  A  closer  co-operation  between 
men  and  officials  would  result.  And  the  slogan  "Safety 
First"  would  be  recognized  and  more  faithfully  prac- 
ticed. With  this  system  working  smoothly  there  would 
be  less  chance  for  accidents  to  happen,  and  time  and 
money  lost  by  the  men  in  the  past  would  begin  to  show 
on  the  credit  side  of  their  accounts. 

A  truly  friendly  atmosphere  would  surround  such  a 
community  and  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  be  every- 
where in  evidence.     Let  us  hope  for  these  results. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.  Ben. 


Letter  No.  7i— This  subject  and  that  of  "Finding  a 
Mine  Door  Set  Open,"  the  discussion  of  which  has  just 
closed  in  Coal  Age,  are  closely  associated.  The  letters 
presented  contain  many  good  suggestions  that  cannot 
fail  to  benefit  all  who  have  followed  these  discussions 
closely,  from  week  to  week. 

The  experience  and  judgment  of  practical  mining 
men  make  them  agree  that  it  would  be  far  better  if 
there  were  no  doors  to  be  left  open  in  a  mine.  How- 
ever, all  men  are  human,  and  we  know  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  find  an  open  door.  The  door  may  have  been 
broken  by  a  derailed  car  and  not  reported,  through  neg- 
lect, in  which  case  the  fireboss  will  find  it  open  when 
making  his  rounds  in  the  morning. 

What  Is  a  "Lawful  Examination"  of  a  Mine? 

In  order  to  make  a  lawful  examination  of  a  mine,  the 
fireboss  or  mine  examiner  must  comply  with  every  re- 
quirement of  the  mining  law.  In  Illinois,  the  law 
requires  him  to  see  that  the  air  current  is  traveling  in 
its  proper  course  and  that  the  quantity  of  air  in  circu- 
lation is  sufficient. 

The  law  specifies  an  air  volume  of  100  cu.  ft.  per  man 
per  minute,  or  150  cu.  ft.  if  the  mine  is  generating  gas, 
and  500  cu.  ft.  for  each  animal  employed  in  the  mine, 
but  the  mine  inspector  is  authorized  to  increase  this 
quantity  according  to  his  judgment.  The  law  also  re- 
quires the  examiner  to  measure  the  air  in  the  last  cross- 
cut of  each  pair  of  entries,  using  his  anemometer  for 


that  purpose  and  recording  the  quantity  of  air  meas- 
ured in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  He  must  examine 
all  places  where  men  are  required  to  work  or  to  pass, 
and  to  observe  any  dangerous  condition  of  roof  or  accu- 
mulation of  gas. 

Now,  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the  exam- 
iner will  often  be  compelled,  in  actual  practice,  to  do 
some  things  he  should  not  do,  or  act  in  ways  that  he 
would  not  choose  to  follow  under  other  conditions.  For 
example,  the  section  of  the  mine  in  his  charge  may 
chance  to  have  two  or  more  air  splits ;  and  the  examiner 
in  following  up  one  of  these  splits,  proceeds  with  the 
air.  Then,  to  save  walking  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
second  split,  he  may  take  a  short  cut  and  start  to  exam- 
ine the  next  split,  proceeding  against  the  air. 

This  is  a  practical  condition  and  one  that  cannot 
be  avoided  if  the  examiner  is  to  save  time  and  report 
back  to  the  shaft  bottom  in  time  for  the  men  to  enter 
the  mine  for  work.  Other  instances  could  be  mentioned 
in  which  practical  conditions  control  the  manner  in 
which  the  examiner  must  proceed;  but  in  all  cases  his 
examination  of  the  mine  must  comply  with  the  law  or  it 
will  not  be  a  lawful  examination. 

Staunton,  111.  WILLIAM  M.  Chambers. 


Avoidable  Degradation  of  Coal 

Letter  No.  2 — While  I  support  heartily  every  effort 
made  to  produce  cleaner  coal  and  a  larger  percentage 
of  lump,  and  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  and  realize  the  importance 
of  this  matter  in  respect  to  marketing  the  coal,  I  feel 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  prone  to  overlook  certain 
underlying  factors  that  must  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  miners'  just  responsibility  for  the  loading 
of  inferior  coal,  which  has  long  been  a  trying  problem 
in  the  industry. 

In  his  letter.  Coal  Age,  Oct.  2,  p.  586,  Richard  Bowen 
has  discussed  the  question  so  ably  that  it  would  seem 
little  remains  to  be  said  along  the  lines  he  has  men- 
tioned; namely,  the  need  of  modern  machinery  for  the 
conveying,  washing  and  sizing  of  the  coal,  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  adopting  a  suitable  plan  of 
mine  and  employing  methods  of  working  that  will  re- 
duce the  breakage  of  the  coal  in  the  mining  and  trans- 
portation of  the  product  from  the  face  to  the  tipple. 

Effect  of  the  "Contract  System"  in  the 
Loading  op  Dirty  Coal 

Mr.  Bowen  further  urges  that  "more  attention  should 
be  given  the  miner,  who  must  be  taught  to  use  more 
judgment  and  skill  in  the  performance  of  his  work." 
This  is  certainly  true  in  that  it  induces  the  miner  to  take 
a  deeper  interest  in  his  work  and  gives  a  greater  degree 
of  safety. 

Observation  and  experience  convince  me,  however, 
that  one  vital  factor  affecting  the  problem  is  the  con- 
tract system  of  wage  payment,  under  which  the  miner's 
earnings  depend  on  the  quantity  of  coal  he  mines.  While 
the  contract  system  is  fair  and  honorable  in  that  it 
establishes  a  just  basis  of  payment  and  promotes  smooth 
relations  between  the  miner  and  his  employer,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  system  possesses  one  unfortunate 
feature,  which  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the  loading 
of  much  dirty  and  inferior  coal. 

Realizing  that  his  wages  are  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  coal  he  can  load,  the  average  miner  is 
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possessed  with  the  one  desire  to  increase  his  output.  As 
a  result,  he  is  not  always  as  particular  regarding  the 
qualitij  of  the  coal  he  loads,  as  he  is  in  respect  to  the 
qHantity. 

Now,  whatever  measures  may  be  taken  to  produce 
cleaner  Coal  and  a  larger  percentage  of  lump,  must 
have  a  restraining  effect  on  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
miner,  under  the  contract  system.  It  tends  to  decrease 
his  output,  reduce  his  wages  and  incidentally  increase 
the  cost  of  production.  These,  I  say,  are  matters  to  be 
considered  in  determining  the  miner's  responsibility 
for  the  degradation  of  coal. 

In  respect  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  coal  pro- 
duced, the  suggestion  of  teaching  the  miner  to  use 
"more  judgment  and  skill"  in  blasting  his  coal,  .seems 
to  be  an  idle  one,  when  their  interests  are  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  their  output.  Experienced 
m.incrs  will  generally  question  any  suggestion  that  judg- 
ment and  skill  are  wanting  on  their  part,  while  they  are 
using  these  factors  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  in- 
crease their  earnings. 

Since  the  miner  must  purchase  the  explosive  to  blast 
his  coal,  it  is  foolish  to  think  that  he  is  not  using  his 
best  judgment  and  skill  in  placing  the  shots  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  reap  the  largest  harvest.  I  am  not  excusing 
careless,  indifferent  and  incompetent  miners,  who  re- 
gard lightly  the  degradation  of  coal,  and  use  excessive 
charges  of  powder  to  break  it  down.  Such  men  must 
be  weeded  out  and  taught  better  methods  of  mining. 

Studying  the  Question  in  the  Light  op 
Its  Practical  Aspects 

The  point  I  would  emphasize,  however,  is  that  the 
question  of  the  degradation  of  coal,  as  it  concerns  the 
miner,  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
that  affect  his  work  at  the  face.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
average  miner  realizes  that  it  is  as  much  to  his  interest 
to  keep  the  mine  running  regularly,  as  it  is  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company.  Also,  that  the  steady  operation 
of  the  mine  depends  on  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity of  the  coal  produced.  It  is  a  broad  question  and  one 
that  requires  careful  analysis,  in  determining  its  right 
solution.  ( 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  concise 
remarks  of  a  miner  who,  in  speaking  of  the  quantity 
of  dirty  and  inferior  coal  sent  out  of  the  mine,  agreed 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  miner  both  to  load  cleaner 
coal  and  obtain  a  larger  percentage  of  lump.  But,  in 
doing  this,  he  claimed  that  "complications  would  arise 
between  the  miner  and  the  company  that  would  not  be 
for  the  interests  of  either  party."  He  argued  that  both 
would  suffer  from  a  reduced  output  and  an  increased 
cost  of  production,  which  would  tend  to  lower  the 
miner's  wages  or  increase  the  selling  price  of  the  coal 
on  the  market. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  today  is  toward  co-oper- 
ation and  profit-sharing  between  operators  and  work- 
men, in  most  all  industries.  Men  prominent  in  financial 
and  labor  circles  regard  such  schemes  as  means  to  secure 
more  efficient  and  profitable  operation  and  believe  they 
point  the  way  to  industrial  reform.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  adoption  of  such  schemes  would  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  between  employers  and  employees, 
whose  interests  would  become  more  closely  identified 
with  each  other,  and  enable  workers  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  industrial  relations  and  comprehend  their  own 
responsibility  for  the  business. 


In  closing,  let  me  say  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
most  favorable  solution  of  the  question  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  coal  can  be  sought.  However,  in  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal  produced  and  the  miner's  responsi- 
bility for  the  same,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the 
unhealthy  competition  existing  among  miners  working 
under  the  contract  system,  and  the  ever-prevailing  com- 
petition between  different  coal  operations  are  chief  fac- 
tors in  the  problem.  William  Wesnedge. 

Ladysmith,  B.  C,  Canada. 


Promotion  of  Ambitious  Workers 

Letter  No.  S — The  discussion  of  this  subject  has  inter- 
ested me  deeply.  Like  other  questions  of  the  kind,  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  promotion.  Some 
writers  seem  to  think  that  all  a  writer  must  do  is  to  go 
ahead  and  do  his  best,  and  sooner  or  later  his  reward 
will  come.  This  is  no  doubt  true  as  an  ideal  condition; 
but.  in  practice,  the  deserving  one  is  often  robbed  of  a 
just  return  for  the  efforts  he  has  put  forth. 

How  often  have  we  seen  a  good  man  set  aside  because 
the  "old  man"  did  not  fancy  him  for  some  reason;  or 
because  the  boss  had  a  friend  for  the  place.  The  friend's 
capabilities  may  ill  fit  him  for  the  position,  but  that 
counts  little  with  the  big  boss.  I  have  known  instances 
where  the  preference  for  a  friend  has  cost  the  company 
thousands  of  dollars. 

It  would  seem  that  some  companies  rather  expect 
that  a  new  manager  or  superintendent  will  make  many 
changes  in  the  official  capacities  of  the  men  under  them. 
The  old  bosses  who  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
particular  conditions  in  the  mines  are  frequently  fired 
to  make  room  for  friends  of  the  new  man.  I  have  even 
seen  it  appear,  for  a  time,  that  the  change  made  was  for 
the  better;  but  this  was  generally  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  foreman  was  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  practical 
foresight  of  his  predecessor  in  office,  and  the  real  truth 
only  became  known  later  as  the  output  would  fall  off  and 
the  expense  of  operation  increased  daily.  These  are 
facts  that  no  practical  man  can  deny.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  part  of  the  mining  game,  much  as  we  regret  to  admit 
the  fact. 

Ambition  and  the  Willing  Worker 

I  like  the  way  that  the  matter  has  been  put  in  the 
letter  of  W.  H.  Luxton,  Coal  Age,  Jan.  22,  p.  195.  Mr. 
Luxton  urges  the  ambitious  worker  to  "look  on  the  bright 
side  and  one's  chances  of  success  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved." As  he  has  truly  stated,  it  is  discouraging 
to  the  ambitious  worker  to  see  things  done  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  mentioned.  However,  my  advice  to  any 
young  man,  in  the  mining  game,  is,  Do  your  best  and 
never  give  up;  but  show  the  man  under  whose  orders 
you  work  that  you  have  ambition  to  do  the  work  that 
comes,  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

If  you  are  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  second-left 
entry  to  clean  out  a  ditch,  go  to  it  with  a  will.  The 
smearing  of  your  hands  and  clothes  is  far  better  than 
the  danger  of  compromising  yourself  by  showing  a  dis- 
liking for  the  work  in  hand.  Remember  the  cleaning  of 
the  ditch  is  as  important  to  the  boss  as  any  other  work 
and  he  will  wish  it  done  right.  If  the  boss  is  the  right 
kind  and,  thank  God,  there  are  many  of  them,  he  will 
regard  highly  a  man's  willingness  to  perform  any  work 
given  him  and  do  it  well.  He  has  his  eye  on  such  men 
for  higher  positions  when  the  opportunity  offers. 
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It  may  be  well  when  a  man  desires  a  certain  place 
to  make  his  ambition  known  to  his  boss;  but,  having 
done  this,  one  must  let  the  matter  rest  there.  Should 
the  boss  later  fill  the  place  by  appointing  another  man, 
rest  assured  that  there  is  some  good  reason  for  what  he 
does.  Do  not  let  that  discourage  your  ambition.  Be 
sure  that  fitness  and  capability  for  performing  the  work 
in  hand  will  tell  in  time  and  in  the  end  you  will  reach 
the  place  for  which  you  are  best  fitted. 

Not  long  ago,  I  overheard  the  remark  of  a  man  who 
said,  "You  cannot  keep  a  good  man  down;  he's  bound 
to  rise."  Sometimes  a  little  pull  is  a  good  thing,  but 
my  advice  is  that  the  ambitious  man  should  not  depend 
on  "pull,"  but  get  busy  and  use  a  self-starter.  Discour- 
agement may  come  once  or  twice ;  but,  some  time,  some 
where,  you  will  find  your  niche  and  get  your  reward. 

Mclntyre,  Pa.  THOMAS  HoGARTH. 


Letter  No.  9 — This  is  a  question  that  naturally  ex- 
cites much  comment  among  ambitious  mine  workers, 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  some  higher  position,  in  the 
course  of  the  operation  of  a  mine.  After  the  appoint- 
ment is  made,  frequent  expressions  of  opinion  are  heard 
regarding  the  wisdom  and  judgment  displayed  in  filling 
the  position.  It  is  common  to  hear  much  adverse  criti- 
cism. 

Instead  of  emphasizing  the.  strong  points  of  the 
person  appointed  to  fill  the  place,  the  too  common  prac- 
tice is  to  dwell  on  those  points  in  which  the  person  may 
be  deficient.  It  can  be  said  with  some  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  these  defects  are  later  found  to  be  purely 
imaginary. 

Qualification  and  Fitness  Chief  Factors 

To  my  mind,  the  most  significant  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  advancement  of  an  ambitious  worker  is 
his  qualification  or  fitness  for  the  office.  The  question 
is.  Are  his  qualifications  such  as  to  make  for  real 
progress  in  the  service  of  the  industry?  Personal  inter- 
est may  prompt  one  to  discuss  this  question  in  the 
light  of  his  own  experience,  whether  or  not  he  has  real- 
ized his  expectations. 

Another  will  argue  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  to 
an  ambitious  worker  who  is  thought  to  be  better  fitted 
for  the  place  than  the  one  selected.  At  times,  influence 
or  some  other  characteristic  will  be  the  controlling 
feature  of  the  argurpent.  In  all  such  personal  allusions, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  ambition  is  wrongly 
directed,  in  that  the  merits  essential  to  promotion  are 
overlooked. 

Success  vs.  Disappointment  and  Failihie 

It  is  one  thing  to  gain  promotion,  but  quite  another 
matter  to  make  a  success  in  a  new  position,  the  ambi- 
tion to  reach  which  has  been  accompanied  by  hard  work 
and  painstaking  effort  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  way.  Large  numbers  of  workers  have  had 
their  ambition  crushed  and  their  ardor  dampened  by 
force  of  circumstances  that  are  beyond  their  control. 
Too  frequently  the  desire  to  excel  is  practically  de- 
stroyed by  the  discouragements  and  influences  that  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  ambitious  one.  For  this 
reason,  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement  are  helpful 
to  all  whose  aspirations  are  to  fill  higher  positions  than 
those  they  already  occupy. 

There  are  everywhere  disappointments  and  failures 
arising  from  the  unfitne.ss  of  one  who  has  attained  a 


higher  position  through  influence  or  by  reason  of  some 
circumstance  or  fortune,  and  the  advancement  of  such 
a  one  proves  a  burden.  Again,  the  exaltation  of  the 
workman  may  subject  him  to  worriment  through  the 
manifest  jealousies  of  his  associates  of  less  marked 
abilities  than  his  own. 

DiFFictJLTiES  Arising  From  Promotion 

Only  recently  my  attention  was  dravra  to  the  case 
of  a  man  who  had  reached  the  highest  position  in  his 
particular  circle,  through  diligence  and  efficient  service. 
His  ideals  were  lofty  and  his  generosity  knew  no  bounds. 
Success  attended  his  every  effort  and,  for  a  time,  he 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  associates.  But  the 
cancer  of  envy  and  malice  grew,  in  a  certain  field  among 
his  fellow  workers,  and  eventually  destroyed  all  that 
his  ambition  had  created.  Impaired  health,  through 
worry,  forced  this  man  to  resign  and  shortly  afterward 
he  died  leaving  his  family  in  want  and  poverty. 

The  incident  shows  how  a  man  may  sacrifice  his  all 
on  the  altar  of  ambition.  The  ancient  writer  Lucretius, 
in  commenting  on  the  vanity  of  human  ambition,  re- 
marked, "Though  men  try  to  reach  the  highest  honors, 
they  often  render  the  course  of  their  steps  full  of  trouble 
and,  though  they  atttiin  their  object,  envy  like  a  thun- 
derbolt hurls  them  in  time  from  their  pre-eminence 
and  flings  them  with  scorn  into  the  gloom  of  Tartarus." 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  my  observation  inclines  me  to 
think  that  a  stranger,  or  some  pverson  from  a  different 
rank  of  life  than  the  worker,  is  more  frequently  re- 
spected when  promoted  to  a  higher  position  in  the  com- 
pany, than  is  the  case  with  one  taken  from  the  rank  and 
file.  Such  resentment  on  the  part  of  one's  former  fellow- 
workers  is  peculiar.  It  may  be  due  to  the  exercise  of 
caution  in  regard  to  intimacies  and  familiarities  that 
prevailed  formerly,  but  are  now  under  restraint.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  should  not  destroy  the  ambition 
of  an  honest  worker  to  excel  and  rise  in  his  chosen  call- 
ing. The  man  who  would  succeed  must  stand  prepared 
to  conquer  every  difficulty  and  breast  every  discour- 
agement. William  Wesnedge. 

Ladysmith,  B.  C,  Canada. 


Tamping  Dynamite 

Letter  No.  2 — Referring  to  the  letter  of  Gaston  F. 
Libiez,  Coal  Age,  Jan.  29,  p.  244,  I  fully  agree  with  him 
that  a  charge  of  a  low-percentage  dynamite  should  be 
well  tamped,  while  this  may  not  be  so  necessarj'  when 
using  a  high-grade  explosive. 

In  blasting  a  vertical  hole  in  rock,  or  a  hole  that  dips 
at  a  sufficient  angle,  water  is  frequently  used  instead  of 
solid  tamping.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  is  little  better 
than  no  tamping  at  all. 

In  my  experience,  all  kinds  of  explosives  give  better 
results  when  some  tamping  is  done.  A  detonating 
powder  is  quicker  in  its  action,  and  permits  of  shorten- 
ing stemming;  but  black  powder,  any  grade,  being 
slower  should  always  be  tamped  tight  to  the  mouth  of 
the  hole,  in  order  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  explosion 
of  the  charge. 

In  the  use  of  high  explosives,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
full  efficiency  of  the  explosive  is  not  gained  without  some 
tamping  is  done;  but  care  must  then  be  exercised,  as 
there  is  danger  of  exploding  the  charge  if  the  tamping 
bar  is  used  too  forcibly  in  preparing  the  shot. 

Rawdon,  Quebec,  Canada.  C.  McManiman. 
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INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Carbide  Lamps  in  Pillar  Robbin«2; 

The  work  of  robbing  pillars  was  proceeding  in  an 
abandoned  section  of  our  mine  when  the  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  oil  lamps 
■could  not  be  used,  and  the  miners  were  given  carbide 
lights,  which  burned  more  freely  in  that  atmosphere. 
I  want  to  ask  to  what  danger,  if  any,  were  the  miners 
exposed,  in  the  use  of  the  carbide  lamps? 

Scranton,   Pa.  Mine  Foreman. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  carbide  lamp  will  con- 
tinue to  burn,  though  with  somewhat  diminished  bright- 
ness and  the  flame  taking  on  a  reddish  tint,  in  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  carbon  dioxide  to  such  extent  that 
the  flame  of  an  oil  lamp  is  quickly  e.xtinguished.  The 
presence  of  the  carbon  dioxide  causes  a  corresponding 
depletion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere.  Careful 
experiments  have  shown  that  where  the  oxygen  content 
of  the  air  has  been  depleted  by  the  addition  of  carbon 
dioxide,  a  fatal  atmosphere  is  produced  when  the  oxygen 
is  reduced  to  17  per  cent,  the  fatality  being  due  to  the 
toxic  effect  of  the  carbon  dioxide.  At  that  point  the 
atmosphere  contains  17  per  cent  oxygen,  65  per  cent 
nitrogen  and  18  per  cent  carbon  dioxide. 

While  this  atmosphere  is  generally  fatal  to  life,  if 
breathed  but  a  short  time,  it  will  support  the  burning 
of  the  carbide  flame,  which  will  give  but  a  faint  and  f re- 
<iuently  unobserved  warning  of  the  presence  of  danger 
to  the  men  at  work  and  breathing  the  air.  A  recently 
charged  carbide  lamp  will  continue  to  burn,  in  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  carbon  dioxide,  till  the  oxygen  con- 
tent is  reduced  to  14  per  cent  or  even  less,  which  is  far 
below  the  danger  point  in  the  support  of  life.  Another 
danger  to  which  the  men  are  exposed  is  the  possible 
presence  of  methane  in  dangerous  quantity. 


Working  Kanawha  River  Coal 

Having  noticed  that  there  have  been  answered  in 
Coal  Age,  each  week,  many  interesting  problems  pre- 
sented by  various  readers,  regarding  their  troubles,  I 
take  the  libertj'  of  presenting  a  proposition  that  we  have 
had  in  contemplation  for  some  time.  It  concerns  the 
best  method  of  attempting  the  extraction  of  the  coal 
from  three  seams,  which  we  understand  underlie  the 
Kanawha  River  bottom,  in  the  territory  surrounding 
Cedar  Grove,  W.  Va.,  where  we  are  now  operating  a 
small  mine  in  a  low  seam  of  coal. 

According  to  our  infoi-mation,  the  three  seams  men- 
tioned lie  at  depths  of,  approximately,  50,  100,  and  160 
ft.,  respectively,  below  the  river  bottom.  As  reported 
by  the  drillers  of  gaswells,  in  the  vicinity,  the  first  two 
of  these  seams  are  believed  to  have  an  average  thickness 
varying  from  3  to  5  ft.,  while  the  thickness  of  the  lowest 
seam  mentioned  is  estimated  as  varying  from  6  to  9  ft., 
with  about,  30  ft.  of  sandrock  overlying  the  coal. 


We  are  now  preparing  to  put  down  three  test  holes, 
with  a  core  drill,  and  if  the  results  are  favorable  we 
want  to  study  out  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  for  the 
extraction  of  the  coal.  Without  attempting  to  install 
too  large  and  expensive  equipment,  we  want  to  provide 
a  plant  that  will  maintain  a  daily  output  of  1,000  tons, 
in  a  working  day  of  8  hours.  We  contemplate  sinking 
two  shafts,  300  ft.  apart,  as  required  by  law.  These 
will  be  located  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  convenient 
to  the  railroad  and  above  the  high-water  level. 

Knowing  the  high  character  that  has  marked  the 
discussion  of  such  problems  as  these  by  the  practical 
readers  of  Coal  Age,  who  have  contributed  generously 
from  their  own  experiences  in  similar  instances,  we  hope 
to  receive  much  help  and  benefit. 

Briefly  stated,  some  of  the  more  important  consider- 
ations, in  this  case  are:  The  order  of  extraction  of  the 
three  seams  mentioned,  assuming  that  each  of  them 
contains  workable  coal  of  the  average  thickness  named 
and  of  fair  quality.  I  want  to  ask.  Should  the  coal  be 
taken  from  the  upper  thinner  seams  and  these  prac- 
tically exhausted,  before  attempting  the  extraction  in 
the  lower  seam;  or  should  this  order  be  reversed  and 
the  seam  lying  at  the  lowest  depth  be  attacked  first? 

Again,  should  a  shaft  or  slope  opening  be  employed 
to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  with  a  view  to 
safety  and  economy  of  operation?  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  of  opening  the  first  seam,  which  lies  at  a 
depth  of  50  ft.  below  the  railroad,  by  means  of  a  slope 
equipped  with  some  sort  of  conveyor  for  bringing  the 
coal  to  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  a  shaft  opening 
has  been  advised  sunk  to  the  bottom  seam  and  equipped 
with  self-dumping  cages  or  an  automatic  skip. 

In  connection  with  the  slope  opening,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  weigh  the  coal  on  the  slope  bottom.  One 
suggestion,  in  connection  with  the  slope  opening,  was 
to  build  a  concrete  storage  bin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope 
and  having  a  capacity  of  100  tons,  and  install  a  conveyor 
system  that  would  take  the  coal  from  this  bin  and 
elevate  it  to  the  surface. 

Lastly,  we  would  much  appreciate  the  suggestion  of 
the  best  plan  to  adopt  in  the  working  of  the  coal  in  these 
seams.  On  the  surface,  the  mountain  rises  to  a  height 
of  1,000  ft.  above  the  railroad.  The  lower  seam  is 
probably  that  known  as  the  "Eagle"  seam,  which  is  a 
gas  coal  and  overlaid  with  a  heavy  rock  top. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Arthur  L.  Sheldon. 


Coal  Age  gladly  submits  this  proposition  to  its  prac- 
tical readers  who  are  in  even,'  way  fitted  to  give  the 
best  advice  on  the  questions  presented.  Questions  such 
as  the.se  relating  to  the  economic  and  safe  working  of 
coal  seams  have  always  enlisted  the  deepest  interest 
from  men  whose  experiences  have  furnished  them  with 
an  ample  fund  of  practical  suggestions,  and  we  hope 
these  will  be  forthcoming  from  those  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  coal  in  the  Kanawha  district. 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED       BY 

JAMES    T.    BEARD 


Miscellaneous  Questions 

(Anstvered  by  Request) 

Ques. — The  airway  in  a  mine  measures  5  x  10  ft., 
in  section,  where  the  anemometer  indicates  a  velocity 
of  500  ft.  per  min.  If  the  barometer  registers  30 
in.  and  the  temperature  is  70  deg.  F.  what  is  the 
weight  of  air  passing  through  the  mine  in  24  hours? 

Ans. — The  sectional  area  of  this  airway  is  5  X  10 
=  50  sq.ft.  Assuming  -the  reading  of  the  anemometer 
indicates  the  average  velocity  of  the  air  current  (500 
ft.  per  min.),  the  volume  of  air  passing  is  50  X  500 
=  25,000  cu.ft.  per  min.  At  a  temperature  of  70  deg. 
F.,  barometer  30  in.,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
air  is  given  by  the  formula, 
1.3273    ■:  30 


460    -  70 


=  0.07513  lb. 


The  weight  of  air  passing  in  the  mine,   in  24  hr., 
is  then, 

24  X  60  X  25,000  X  0.07513 


2,000 


1,352.34  tons. 


Ques. — A  mine  has  two  airways:  A  is  6  x  6  ft., 
in  section ;  B  is  4  x  8  ft.,  in  section ;  what  will  be  their 
comparative  lengths,  in  order  that  they  shall  pass  equal 
quantities  of  air,  under  the  same  pressure? 

Alls. — First,  write  the  formula  for  the  unit  pressure, 
in  terms  of  the  airway  and  the  quantity  of  air  in 
circulation;  thus, 

kloq- 

For  the  same  unit  pressure  and  quantity  of  air  in 
circulation,  and  the  two  airways  having  the  same 
perimeter ;  o,  =  2  (6  +  6)  =  24  ft. ;  and  o,  =  2  (4  +  8) 
=  24  ft.,  it  is  evident  that  the  length  (i)  of  the 
airway  will  vary  directly  as  the  cube  of  the  sectional 
area  (a').  In  other  words,  the  length  ratio  is  equal 
to  the  cube  of  the  area  ratio;  thus 

h  =  /6  X  ey  ^  /36y  ^  /9y  ^  729 

h  U  X  8/  132/  V8/  512 
That  is  to  say,  in  order  that  these  airways  shall 
pass  equal  quantities  of  air,  under  the  same  pressure, 
the  ratio  of  their  lengths  is  as  729  to  512.  The  first 
airway  having  the  larger  sectional  area  requires  a 
greater  length,  to  enable  it  to  pass  the  same  volume  of 
air,  under  the  same  pressure  as  the  second  airway. 

Q»^s.__\Vhat  weight  can  be  lifted  with  a  jackscrew 
that  requires  two  revolutions  to  raise  the  weight  1  in.? 
The  length  of  the  lever  is  20  in.  and  the  force  applied 
at  its  end,  100  lb.    Disregard  friction. 

Avs. — The  circumference  of  a  circle  having  a  radius 
of  20  in.  is  2  v  3.1416  X  20  =  125.66  in.  The  work 
performed  by  a  force  of  100  lb.  applied  at  the  end  of 
this  lever,  in  making  two  revolutions  of  the  screw,  is 
2  X  125.66  X  100  =  25.132  in.-lb.  Since  the  screw 
lifts  the  weight  1  in.  when  making  two  revolutions,  the 


weight  lifted,  in  this  case,  is  25,132  lb.,  or  12.566  tons, 
ignoring  friction. 

Ques. — What  horsepower  will  it  take  to  hoist  1,200 
tons  of  coal  in  a  shaft  525  ft.  deep,  in  8  hr.,  the 
resistance  of  the  ropes  and  pulleys  being  12 J  per  cent? 

Ans. — Allowing  12i  per  cent  for  friction,  the  effective 
work  is  100  • —  12.5  =  87.5  per  cent,  and  the  required 
horsepower  is,  therefore, 

1,200  X  2,000  X  525 


H  = 


=  90.9  In-p. 


0.875  X  8  X  60    ■    33,000 

Ques. — If  a  mule  performs  10,000  units  of  work  in 
one  minute,  while  walking  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
per  hour,  what  is  the  pull  on  the  chain? 

Ans. — Walking  at  the  rate  of  3  mi.  per  hr.,  the  mule 
travels  (3  X  5280)  -4-  60  =  264  ft.  per  min.  The  pull 
exerted  on  the  chain  is  then  10,000  -^  264  =  37.87  lb. 

Ques. — If  a  room,  turned  at  an  angle  of  30  deg.  with 
the  entry,  is  driven  300  ft.  what  will  be  the  shortest 
possible  distance  to  connect  the  face  of  the  room  with 
the  entry;  and  how  far  along  the  entry  will  the  place 
require  to  be  started? 

Ans. — The  shortest  distance,  from  the  face  of  the 
room  to  the  entry,  is  in  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  entry.  The  length  of  this  line  is  300  X  sin 
30  deg.  =300  X  0.5  =  150  ft.  This  distance  is 
measured  from  the  center  line  of  the  room,  at  the  face, 
to  the  center  line  of  the  entry,  when  the  length  of  the 
room  is  measured  from  the  center  line  of  the  entry  to 
the  face.  The  distance  between  these  two  points  of 
measurement,  on  the  entry  is  300  X  cos  30  deg.  =^ 
300   X   0.866  =  259.8  ft." 

Ques. — A  gaseous  mine  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
A,  B,  C.  Section  A  contains  a  firedamp  mixture  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  marsh  gas  and  ten  parts  of  air. 
Section  B  is  likewise  filled  with  a  mixture  consisting 
of  one  part  of  marsh  gas,  with  less  than  ten  parts  of 
air.  Section  C  is  filled  with  a  mixture  consisting  of 
one  part  of  marsh  gas  and  more  than  ten  parts  of  air. 
The  gas  being  ignited  in  Section  A,  where  would  you 
expect  to  find  the  most  violent  explosion,  and  which 
section  would  be  the  most  dangerous  to  explore  after 
the  explosion? 

An.s.— The  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  in  section  A,  very 
closely  approaches  the  maximum  explosive  point  of  the 
firedamp.  It  is  in  this  section,  therefore  that  the 
greatest  violence  would  be  manifest. 

Of  the  other  two  sections.  Section  B  would  be  the 
most  dangerous  to  explore  after  the  explosion  had  taken 
place.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  mixture,  in 
that  section,  contains  less  air  than  what  is  required 
to  burn  all  of  the  carbon  in  the  marsh  gas,  to  carbon 
dioxide.  As  a  consequence,  a  greater  proportion  of 
carbon  monoxide  is  formed  in  this  section.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Section  C,  the  air  being  in  excess,  a 
larger  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  and  less  carbon 
monoxide  results  from  the  explosion. 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Curs  from  the  Werit  permit  ur  §MfflitIy 
litrnrer  prudiietloii  tltiriiiK  s4*coiul  week  of 
Fehrurtry.  Vet  mines  here  work  only  half- 
time.  Severe  weiitlier  elierks  mtt>enieiit  of 
emptieH.  Intlueii/u  Keiieraliy  prevalent. 
Some  Kanaulia  mines  receive  no  ears  for 
week  or  more.  Intluenzn  lia<l  in  some 
seetions  of  Kanawlta  tlelcl.  Nti  eoal  exported. 
In  New  Kiver  region  mines  work  one-tliird 
time.  Siekness  general  Iiere.  Does  not 
curtail   production  witli   no   cars   to   load. 

With  a  somewhat  larger  flow  of  empties 
from  tile  West  during  the  early  part  of  the 
second  weel<  of  the  month,  more  cars  were 
a\ailal»le  in  tliis  secton  ;  yet  by  tiie  time 
all  the  cars  had  been  distributed  in  the 
various  fields,  served  by  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  increase  was  almost  impercep- 
tible and  yet  for  a  day  or  so  did  serve  to 
cive  impetus  to  production.  This  probably 
resulted  in  a  somewhat  larger  outi)Ut  than 
during  the  first  week  of  the  month,  though 
the  increase  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  any 
great  amount  of  enthusiasm,  since  the  car 
shortage  was  sutftciently  serious  as  to  mate- 
rially   limit    the    operation    of    mines. 

-\s  illustrating  how  the  supply  slid  down- 
ward from  day  to  day,  on  Monday  the 
loadings  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  were 
i:!9.nort  tons;  on  Tuesday.  82.150  tons;  on 
Wednesday,  71.000  tons;  by  Thursday 
they  were  down  as  low  as  61.000  tons. 
Aside  from  the  supply  for  the  first  two 
days,  cars  were  only  numerous  enough  for 
half  the  requirements  of  mines,  therefore, 
working  time  amounted  to  about  half  of  a 
full  week.  Severe  weather  on  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth  and  sixteenth  checked  the 
further  increase  in  movement  of  empties 
from  the  West.  It  is  now  the  general 
belief  that  there  will  be  little  relief  from 
tlte  present  car  shortage  until  the  weather 
becomes  milder  and  until  export  shipments 
ire  resumed  on  a  general  scale  permitting 
a  quick   return   of  cars  to  the  mines. 

Influenza  was  generally  prevalent  in 
this  section,  but  in  itself  it  had  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  volume  of  coal  produced  or 
not  produced,  since  such  working  forces 
as  were  available  were  able  to  load  all  the 
cars  which  were  furnished.  The  epidemic 
has  not  proved  to  be  as  serious  as  it  was 
in  October.  1918.  Railroads  have  lieen  as 
much  affected  by  it.  however,  as  have 
mining  operations. 

Kanawha    Works    Half    Time 

Even  though  cars  were  somewhat  more 
plentiful,  as  far  as  the  Kanawha  district 
as  a  whole  was  concerned,  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  14.  there  was  still  a  most  pro- 
nounced shortage  of  equipment  in  the  Kan- 
awha field  during  the  greater'  part  of  the 
Week.  With  the  mines  of  the  field  produc- 
ing only  from  10,000  to  15.000  tons  a  day. 
it  will  be  apparent  that  mines  were  able 
to  work  only  about  half-time  or  less.  It 
was  not  uncommon  during  the  week  to  hear 
ef  cases  where  mines  had  received  no  cars 
for  a  period  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  espe- 
cially on  branch  lines.  W^ith  mines  idle  so 
much  of  the  time  producers  are  way  behind 
with  their  deliveries  and  this,  of  course, 
has  brought  about  a  condition  in  this  sec- 
tion at  least  where  there  is  no  free  coal. 
M.iny  mining  communities  in  the  Kanawha 
region  were  fighting  against  another  in- 
fluenza invasion,  a  number  of  caraps  on 
Cabin  Creek.  Coal  River  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Winifrede  reporting  quite  a 
large  number  of  cases.  Even  so  much 
sickness  failed  to  hamper  operations  mate- 
rially, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cars.  Xo 
coal  from  the  Kanawha  region  is  bcin^ 
exported    at    the    present    time. 

Xew   River   Small   Output 

If  the  car  supply  w.as  conducive  to  larger 
loadings  in  other  fields,  such  was  not  the 
case  in  the  New  River  district  during  the 
Week,  loadings  being  leaner  there,  if  any- 
thing, than  during  the  week  ended  the 
seventh.  In  fact  tlie  car  supply  was  so 
execrable  that  on  Thursday.  Feb.   12,  only 


5.150  tons  of  coal  were  loaded  in  the  large 
New  River  field.  The  large  supply  of  curs 
on  Monday  enabling  the  mines  to  produce 
about  23.000  tons  was  only  an  artificial 
supply.  It  is  doubtful  if  mines  worked 
more  than  two  days  out  of  the  six.  that, 
of  course,  meaning  about  a  30  per  cent  car 
supiily.  Intances  were  not  lacking  where 
mines  had  no  cars  during  the  entire  week. 
No  mines  had  enough  cars  for  a  full  day's 
work  at  any  time  and  much  valuable  time 
was  lost.  Though  It  does  not  seem  that 
there  will  be  any  railroad  strike  in  the 
near  future,  coal  operators  believe  that 
conditions  could  not  be  much  worse  even 
with  such  a  strike  in  effect  With 
sickness  general  among  the  miners  in  the 
New  River  field,  it  did  not  curtail  produc- 
tion, owing  to  there  being  so  few  cars  to 
load.  Coal  for  export  continues  to  be 
shipped  from  the  field  but  permit  require- 
ments make  it  a  cuml)ersome  way  of  doing 
business  and  export  tonnage  is  limited. 


Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Conditions  going  from  bad  to  worse  in 
soutliern  West  Virginia.  Serious  car  short- 
age. Due  to  severe  winter  weatlier  and 
limited  export  tonnage.  Rapid  spread  of 
influenza.  (iovernnient  confiscates  West 
Virginia  ci»al  for  Penns.vlvania  R.K.  Tug 
Itiver  mines  do  not  work  half  time.  AVind- 
ing  Gulf  plants  work  two  da.vs  in  six. 
Pocahontas  works  three  days  in  the  week. 
Considerable    influenza    liere. 

The  stumbling  block  to  anything  ap- 
proaching a  normal  production  in  the  min- 
ing fields  of  southern  West  Virginia  during 
the  second  week  of  February  was  a  car 
shortage  of  a  most  serious  nature.  Transpor- 
tation conditions  were  not  even  on  a  par 
with  those  prevailing  during  the  previous 
week.  General  conditions  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  have  been  going  from  bad 
to  worse  almost  continuously  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  Relief  now  seems  remote, 
even  the  Railroad  Administration  admitting 
it  is  helpless  to  afford  any  relief.  Only  half- 
enough  cars  were  supplied,  so  that  for  at 
least  three  days  of  the  week  mines  were 
in   idleness. 

While  not  all  operations  in  southern  West 
Virginia  felt  the  serious  effects  of  sickness 
among  the  miners,  yet  the  rapid  spread 
of  influenza  at  various  mining  communities 
since  the  first  of  February  has  undoubtedly 
augmented  other  sources  of  loss  in  output 
as  well  as  affecting  railroad  operations. 
Tliat  in  turn,  of  course,  has  been  felt  in  a 
retarded  movement  of  coal  and  in  a  slower 
distribution   of   empties. 

Two  factors  are  now  conspiring  to  pre- 
vent a  better  car  supply  in  southern  West 
Virginia.  One  is  the  severe  winter  weather 
beginning  on  the  fourteenth.  That  prevented 
a  large  movement  of  empties  from  the  West. 
The  other  factor  is  the  limited  export  ship- 
ments. Until  there  is  a  full  run  of  export 
tonnage  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  a 
short  car  supply,  owing  to  the  longer  dis- 
tance   loaded    coal    cars   must    travel. 

^Tiile  no  confiscation  of  smbkeless  coal 
is  being  reported,  yet  high  volatile  from 
southern  West  Virginia  and  from  south- 
western Virginia  is  being  taken,  orders,  for 
instance,  having  become  effective  on  Feb. 
9  to  confiscate  600  cars  of  coal  from  the 
Thacker  and  Clinch  Valley  fields,  this  being 
done  at  the  Bluefield  scales.  Such  confisca- 
tion is  being  continued  at  the  rate  of  25 
cars  a  day.  What  is  peculiarly  significant 
in  this  connection,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  coal  Is  being  taken  for  use  by  the 
Pennsylvania  R.R.  West  Virginia  operators 
cannot  understand  why  the  Pennsylvania 
R.R..  running  through  a  bituminous  field, 
should  use  West  Virginia  coal ;  unless  it  is 
that  central  Pennsylvania  operators  will 
not  make  contracts  with  the  railroad  and. 
further,  that  they  enforce  the  payment  of 
contract  prices  when  coal  is  confiscated. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
Government  should  confiscate  West  Virginia 
coa'   for  use  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.R. 

Loadings  in  the  Tug  River  field  for  the 
week  ended  Feb.  14  amounted  to  only  66.600 


net  tons,  which  is  below  the  loading  of  the 
previous  week.  Cars  were  ao  .scarce  dur- 
ing the  period  mentioned  above  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  mines  In  the  field  were 
not  able  to  work  even  halt  time  on  account 
of  not.baving  enough  emtities.  The  outlook 
for  the  third  week  of  February  Indicated 
that  it  would  be  the  slimmest  from  a  pro- 
duction standpoint  since  the  second  week 
of  January,  when  loadings  Blumi>ed  to 
5.>,000  tons. 

Winding     (iulf     Works     Two     Days 

How  little  and  not  how  much  co.al  was 
produced  in  the  Winding  Gulf  field  during 
the  second  week  of  the  month  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  the  car 
supiily  in  that  field  was  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  mines  operating  more  than  two 
days  throughout  the  week,  the  supply 
amounting  to  about  .'i5  per  cent  of  require- 
ments. According  to  the  operators  there  ' 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  Immediate  hope 
of  more  than  a  40  per  cent  car  supply. 
Roth  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Vir- 
ginian were  at  fault  in  the  small  number 
of  empties  furnished.  Nearly  all  Winding 
Gulf  coal  is  moving  eastward  at  the  present 
time,  some  of  it  for  export,  all  export  ship- 
ments being  under  special  permission. 
liowe\cr. 

Pocahontas   Sharp    Decline 

A  description  of  conditions  existing  In 
the  Tug  Kiver  field  also  a|>plies  with  equal 
force  to  the  Pocahontas  district,  covering 
production  for  the  second  week  of  Febru- 
ary. There  was  a  -shari)  decline  in  the 
output  during  that  period  as  compared  with 
the  previous  week,  and  a  more  pronounceu 
shortage  of  cars  than  had  l)ecn  in  evidence 
in  recent  weeks  was  the  principal  cause  of 
this  sharp  decrease.  There  were  not  half- 
enough  cars  on  hand  to  supply  the  mines. 
Consequently,  half  the  working  time  of  the 
week  was  lost  or.  in  other  words,  mines 
were  limited  to  about  three  days  work  for 
the  week.  With  weather  conditions  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  no  relief  from  the  car 
.shortage  was  anticipated  during  the  third 
week  of  the  month.  There  has  been  consider- 
able influenza  among  the  miners  of  the 
Pocahontas  region  since  the  seventh,  but 
while  the  complement  of  men  at  some  plants 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  malady 
other  plants  have  escaped  a  visitation 


Frankfort.  Ky. 


Hill  introduced  in  Kentuck.v  l^egisiatore 
creating  a  state  (Jeological  Survey.  Old 
Department  of  Ceolog.v-  and  F<trestr.v  out,- 
lawed.  New  act  to  fill  the  Itreacli.  Scope  of 
the  new  survey  outlini-d.  duties  of  the 
director  noted  and  provision  made  for 
proper  assistance  to  carry  on  the  survey 
work.  Co-operation  with  Federal  depart- 
ments arranged  for.  Reports  and  publicity 
of  survey  work  to  be  authorized. 

A  bill  was  recently  introduced  into  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  by  R.  Lee  Stewart  to 
create  a  State  Geological  Survey.  This  bill 
has  the  following  provisions :  The  Ken- 
tucky Geological  Survey  is  to  be  created 
and  established  with  a  single  executive 
officer,  designated  as  the  Director  and  State 
Geologist  with  headquarters  at  Frankfort, 
Ky..  where  are  kept  the  geological  collec- 
tions, records,  maps  and  accumulated  prop- 
erty  of   former  state   surveys. 

The  governor  of  the  state  is  to  appoint 
the  director  of  the  survey,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  senate  :  this  officer  is  to  be 
qualified  in  a  thorough,  scientific  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  geology, 
mineralogy,  hydrography  and  allied  sub- 
jects The  director  shall  have  had  at  least 
six  years'  collegiate  and  technical  training 
in  geology  and  shall  be  a  graduate  in 
geology  from  a  recognized  university.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years,  un- 
less removed  sooner  by  the  governor  for 
inefficiency,  incompetency  or  misconduct. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  director  and 
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state  geologist  to  administrate  the  affairs 
of  the  survey ;  to  visit  all  parts  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  and  make  himself  fa- 
miliiir  with  the  needs  of  each  section ;  to 
supervise,  outline  and  edit  the  work  of  his 
assistants  ;  to  advance  the  Interests  of  Ken- 
tucky by  presenting  in  person  or  other- 
wise, before  national  gcologrical  meetings, 
authoritative  statements  of  the  geological 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  state  ;  to  under- 
take such  field  work  as  his  time  will  per- 
mit, and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as 
may  properly  pertain  to  his  office.  He  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  accuracv  of  the  work 
of  the  survey,  and  make  a  biennial  report 
to  the  governor  covering  the  activities  ac- 
complished by  and  proposed  for  the  State 
Geological  Survey. 

Activities    of    the    Survey   ' 

Should  time  permit  the  director  may  lec- 
ture at  the  state  universities  on  subjects 
_  pertaining  to  the  geological  .and  mineralog- 
ical  development  of  the  state,  but  without 
special  financial  remuneration  for  such  serv- 
ices. Under  the  direction  of  the  state 
geologist,  careful  geological,  mineralogical, 
ohemical,  physical  ajid  soil  surveys  of  the 
state  shall  be  made ;  mineral  and  metall- 
iferous deposits  are  to  be  loc^Ued  and  speci- 
mens of  such  minerals  and  metals  collected, 
analyzed  and   classified. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  employment, 
by  the  director,  of  competent  assistant 
geologists,  paleontologists,  topographers, 
surveyors,  specialists  and  such  other  as- 
sistants as  may  be  required  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  survey. 

The  bill  directs  that  the  Kentucky  survey 
sh.all  co-operate  with  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and 
other  governmental  dep.ortments ;  provided 
first  Uiat  such  departments  shall  furnish  an 
amount  ot  money  equal  to  that  alloted  for 
such  work  by  the  Kentucky  survey,  and 
second  that  such  co-operative  agreements 
shall  prove  advantageous  to  the  state  of 
Kentucky  The  salary  of  the  director  is 
to  be   $3,000  per  annum. 

The  reports  of  the  survey  sh,all  be  pre- 
pared as  rapidly  as  possible  and  shall  be 
Reviewed,  edited  and  approved  bv  the 
•director.  Furthermore  the  director  is 
authorized  to  publish  in  the  daily  and 
Zlf^jL  newspapers,  trade  and  teclmical 
Journals,  magazines  or  in  pamphlet  form 
any  geological  discoveries  or  results  of 
special  interest.  No  reports  or  maps  pre- 
f'^^'^K*'/  ^^.  Kentucky  survey  shall  be 
miy  be  mTd^.'"''  "^'"'^^^  '°  ™''^''  P°^"«<^ 
tt,Y°'^  "'^  .purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
1^1  nnS°  •'*'°."^  S^  "»'«  ■''<='•  'he  sum  of 
»i5,uoo  IS  to  be  appropri,ated  annually 
to  cover  aJl  field,  laboratory  and  office 
expenses:  the  further  sum  of  $12,500  is  to 
fl^,;M^i''Ji"l=^'""  ""-operation  with  the  U.  S 
^  fh?,'  if  "=7*^  =  provided.  In  this  latter 
case  that  If  such  co-operative  work  is  not 
^hi^,''?"''".^'^'^  '"  '^e  "est  advantage  of 
J?o,„  *'''*;.  '"*"  Kentucky  may  withdraw 
from  such  an  arrangement  and  the  work 
be  continued  by  the  Kentucky  Survey 

The  law  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Geo  ogy  and  Forestry  has  been  repealed 
and^h«  ^*''^"'"  "'  'he  General  AssembI™ 
and  there  are  now  no  funds  available  for 
this  work  or  to  support  a  prospMtfve  geo- 
logical sun-ey:  therefore  an  emeigencf  is 
declared  to  exLst  which  is  to  be  met  by  ^h  I 
act  and   its  appropriations. 


COAL    AGE 


Louisville,  Ky. 


n^l.roruhle  r.>„l-car  Niluatlon  In  the 
Sn„„,„„  Appalurhlan  territory.  Operator* 
thorouKhLv        nrou.ed.       threaten        to        »hut" 

?Zn..""''  -'r  «■'"■•"■•<'  Administration 
f  ondlllon,  on  Loul.vllle  4  Nanhville  noted 
•  n.l  rompnred  »j||,  tl.o«e  on  other  road" 
Numerou,    order,    ^iven    „hich    would    hav^ 

Railroad  .Adn.inl.tratlon  held  responsible. 
It  Is  said  to  be  likely  that  individu.al 
opcn-itors  of  the  Hazard.  Harlan  south- 
eastern Kentucky  and  eistern  Tinm-ssee 
^''r'e'".  I"  that  territory  known  iJkX 
Southern  Appalachian  district,  may  file 
heavy  damage  suits  against  the  IT.  S.  RalN 

X^.n^HiT^K"";'"""'.  charging  dlscilr^na- 
tlon  In  distribution  of  coal-car  supply  Flg- 
eraf  Ilf.'TK""^^'-'"^'' ."^^r  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months  show  that  operators,  on  the 
\^Zl  Z'.,,'^"^  '."ulsvllle  &  Nashvi  le  Vr' 
Wi^^^l"^''  »«^'-rely  through  poor  dlstrl- 
fn,!  ^.if'  '"^".\  '^^  movement  of  empties 
Int..  other  sections  of  the  country,  without 
^IM.  i"5  ''?'•  'he  operations  of  {he  Louis- 
ville ft  Nashville  lines.  It  Is  ch.arged  th.at 
operators  on  the  system  In  question  have 
lost  between  $.S.noo.nort  and  $10,000,000  as 
a  result  of  existing  conditions  In  the  oast 
Tew  months 


A  telegram  sent  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 
on  Feb.  5,  to  B.  L.  Winchell,  Regional 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administra- 
tion at  Atlanta,  asks  why  railroads  in  the 
South  have  failed  to  execute  administration 
orders  and  turn  over  empties  to  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  at  junction  points  as 
stipulated  in  orders.  The  number  of  pool 
and  foreign  cars  turned  over  has  u^en  far 
below  the  stipulated  figures,  and  since  Jan. 
28,  the  supply  has  been  trifiing,  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  division  on  Feb.  5,  receiving 
but  a  40  per  cent  supply.  The  telegram 
furtlier  said:  "The  situation  is  deplorable, 
operators  threaten  shut  down  and  suit 
against  the  Administration.  We  urge  man- 
datory execution  of  orders." 

Operators  along  the  Louisville  &  N.ash- 
ville  lines  recently  filed  a  statement  of 
conditions,  and  J.  E  McCoy,  secretary  of 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  filed  the  statement  with  the 
Railroad  Administration,  and  made  an  ap- 
peal for  removal  of  the  discriminations, 
as  the  head  ot  a  committee  that  went  to 
Washington  for  that  purpose.  The  state- 
ment showed  that  while  the  car  supply  last 
August  was  85  per  cent  for  the  countrv  as 
a  whole,  the  Southern  region  showed"  but 
67  per  cent  and  mines  on  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  had  but  59  per  cent  The  situa- 
tion was  about  the  same  in  the  following 
months  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
securing  the  smallest  supply  in  the  country. 
It  was  charged  that  the  Southern  region 
received  11  to  18  per  cent  smaller  car  suppiv 
and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  mines  20  to 
25  per  cent  less  than  other  sections  since 
August  The  supply  since  Jan.  1  has  been 
the  worst  ever  known,  with  many  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  mines  working  but  a  day 
and  a  half  a  week.  It  was  shown  that  but 
,■56.88  percent  of  cars  ordered  from  Jan.  1  to 
17  were  delivered  to  Louisville  &  Nashville 
mines,  with  some  districts  getting  but  41 
per  cent. 

Promises    Not    Kept 

It  is  claimed  that  many  promises  were 
•received,  much  oxjrrespondewice  hanidled, 
and  arrangements  made  to  move  cars  into 
the  (Section  from  various  gateways,  but  that 
the  orders  were  not  carried  outr.  It  is 
stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration has  full  charge  of  motive  power 
and  car  supply,  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
crimination, and  the  operators  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  want  what  is  due 
them. 

Operators  want  relief  before  the  rail- 
roads return  to  private  control,  and  believe. 
that  if  present  legislation  placing  direction 
of  equipment  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  enacted,  that  the 
discrimination  will  no  longer  be  practiced. 
Reimbursement  is  sought  for  discrimination 
and  resulting  losses  since  Aug.    1. 

It  Is  alleged  that  railroads  north  of  the 
Ohio  are  1.900  cars  short  of  an  agreement 
to  deliver  an  empty  car  for  each  loaded  car 
turned  over  at  terminals  at  Ohio  River 
crossings,  this  shortage  occurring  within 
three  weeks  time.  The  Southern  Ry.  was 
ordered  to  give  up  75  empties  from  car 
pool  movements  to  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, at  Knoxville  daily,  but  seldom  has 
total  deliveries  amounted  to  25  cars  a  day. 
At  other  junction  points  the  condition  has 
been  about  the  same  It  is  charged  that 
most  of  the  cars  that  have  been  turned  over 
are  IjOUisville  &  Nashville  cars  and  not 
foreign  or  pool  cars.  In  fact  delivery  of 
pool  cars  ceased  at  MIddlesboro  on  Jan 
26. 

On  Feb.  6,  the  car  supply  on  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  division  of  the  I^ouisville  & 
Nashville  was  but  35  per  cent  :  Harlan 
'^ounty  received  no  cars  and  was  shut  down 
tight  :  there  were  but  250  cars  available  at 
MIddlesboro  on  Friday.  J.  E.  McCoy  claimed 
that  the  Southern  Ry.  lines  have  been  sup- 
plying 60  to  70  per  cent  of  requirements 
.According  to"  Railway  Administration  rec- 
ords, there  has  been  a  fluctuation  of  from 
88   to   39.59  per  cent 

It  is  claimed  that  discrimination  has  re- 
sulted In  reduced  operations,  resulting  In 
losses  of  "Ight  to  ton  millions  of  dollars 
that  would  have  been  avoided  if  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  mines  had  been  given 
a  fair  percentage  ot  such  cars  .as  have 
been  available  Mr.  McCoy  stated  that  It 
was  on  this  account  that  operators  planned 
to  bring  suit  against  Walker  D  Mines  as 
Director  General  of  Railroads,  that  the  suits 
would  probably  be  filed  by  the  Hazard  or 
Harlan  operators  but  that  Tennessee  oper- 
ators on  the  L.  &  N.,  would  probably  Join 
In.  It  Is  stated  that  litigation  la  almost 
certain  to  be  filed  If  relief  Is  not  Imme- 
diately   given. 

Mr.  McCoy  further  said:  "The  operators 
are  being  bled  to  death  by  the  Inability  to 
get  cars.  In  fact  every  Industry  Is  suf- 
fering severely  because  of  the  transporta- 
tion problem."  He  stated  that  it  had  been 
developed  that  empty  cars  are  sent  on  long 
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hauls  instead  of  being  returned  to  home 
line  roads  with  freight  moving  that  way 
Delivery  of  pool  cars  had  been  expected  to 
offset  this  condition,  but  it  failed  through 
carriers  not  complying  with  orders 

Coal  operators  claim  that  the  railroads 
have  not  been  playing  fair  with  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  which  has  been  help- 
less m  the  matter  of  securing  anything 
like  her  net  ownership  of  cars.  For  months 
past  the  road  has  been  constantly  short  of 
cars,  and  the  total  number  of  coal  cars  on 
her  lines  has  been  tar  below  ownership 
figures  Other  lines  have  accepted  ship- 
ments, but  failed  to  turn  over  empties  The 
Railroad  Administration  is  held  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  not  enforcing  its  orders 


Ashland,  Ky. 


Northeast  Kentucky  output  half  of  nor- 
mal. Car  shortage  the  cause.  Railroads 
grabbing  much  coal.  Mines  forced  to  au 
railroad  contracts  before  other  orders.  Al- 
lotment commission  mine  ratings  irritate 
operators. 

Production  in  the  northeast  Kentucky 
field  during  the  second  week  of  February 
reached  only  120,000  tons,  or  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  potential  capacity  (237,000  tons) 
'^7^n\r,J'^^  shortages  alone  representing 
1^^,000  tons,  or  49  per  cent  loss,  and  mine 
disability  and  labor  shortage  only  one  per 
cent^.  During  the  same  period  of  1919  the 
pioduction  was  95,000  tons,  with  "no  mar- 
ket responsible  for  the  entire  loss  at  that 
time. 

Railroads  have  begun  to  confiscate  north- 
east Kentucky  coal  indiscriminately,  es- 
pecially in  the  premium  grades.  Where 
coal  is  not  being  so  confiscated,  other  mines 
having  railroad  fuel  contracts  are  being 
forced  to  supply  the  entire  contract  require- 
ments of  the  railroads,  before  furnishing 
other  contract  holders  with  their  coal ;  the 
operators  are  under  the  penalty  of  having 
their  coal  embargoed  unless  they  fall  in 
line.  This  policy  is  stamped  by  operators 
as  wilfully  unjust. 

The  epidemic  of  influenza  at  Seco.  Ky., 
■n-here  Government  assistance  was  finally 
attorded.  has  abated  somewhat  Reports 
from  the  Big  Sandy  territory  disclose  the 
presence  of  the  disease  in  light  form  at  scat- 
tered points  in  that  region. 

Operators  of  the  northeast  Kentucky  field 
are  quite   irritated   over  the  app.arent   arbl- 
tr.ar.v    action    taken    by    the    allotment   com- 
mission,   in  refusing   increases  to  ......c  lat- 

ings.  although  in  many  cases  considerable 
extension  of  plant  equipment  and  greatly 
Increased   labor   forces   are   shown. 

There  is  an  unusually  he.avy  and  insis- 
tent demand  for  all  northeast  Kentucky 
coal  at  the  present  time  in  all  grades  :  but 
mines  in  this  field  are  making  no  progress 
in  meeting  such  demand  with  a  car  supply 
only  equal  to  half  of  requirements  and  with 
the  railroads  literally  grabbing  all  the  coal 
they  can  get  their  hands  on. 


Norton,  Va. 


Southern  Ry.  refuses  to  arcept  hUls  of 
lailhiK.  ronflscates  roal  richl  and  left. 
AiKorous  protest  by  operators.  Troduet'on 
74  per  cent  of  capacity.  Influenza  to  fur- 
ther curtail  output. 

The  Southern  Ry.  was  still  confiscating 
Virginia  coal  ritrht  and  left,  during  the 
second  week  of  February,  for  r.ailroad  use 
and  w.os  not  permitting  any  coal  to  go 
forward  for  commercial  purposes.  This 
refusal  to  accept  bills  of  lading  and  this 
disposition  to  appropriate  all  the  coal  pro- 
duced, was  denounced  in  vigorous  terms 
by  Virginia  operators  who  protested  most 
.strongly  against  It,  as  they  have  been 
doing   right    along,    but    to    no    avail. 

Production  dnring  the  week  amounted  to 
I.i6.3:i8  tons  or  only  74  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity; Icsses  were  entirely  due  to  car  short- 
iige,  reaching  a  total  of  52,900  tons  or 
2:<  per  cent  of  potential  capacity.  Some 
4  2.000  tons  of  coal  was  either  coked  or 
stored  during  the  week,  or  production  would 
have  been  reduced  at  least  20  per  cent  more 
than  was  the  case. 

Promiscuous  confiscation  of  coal  was 
working  a  great  hardship  on  commercial 
customers  depending  on  Virginia  mines  for 
coal.  It  was  estimated  that  production 
would  be  curtailed  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  30  per  cent  more,  during  the  third 
wi'ck  of  February,  because  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  Influenza  over  the  field,  most 
operations.  In  f.act.  having  30  per  cent  of 
their  working  force  out  of  commission  ow- 
ing  to    Illness  of  employees. 

The  output  of  156.000  tons,  during  the 
second  week  of  the  month,  represented  a 
loss  of  about  4.000  tons  as  l»mpared  with 
the   previous   week's  production. 
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Inrliunapolis.  Ind. 

Stat«  Gt^olitKi'.t  nnti-s  iitiproi  t'liii'iit  in 
Indiitiiii  iniiiiiiK  iiii*l  IkmIo.  l-'tirther  Havinjr 
In  coal  needed.  <'hief  NOlirees  of  waste 
Atuled.  Ilielier  prii-i's  tend  In  lit  ill /lit  ion 
of   low-Rrude   eoul. 

Improved  molliods  of  mininf;  coal  are 
eliminating  much  waste  in  Indiana,  but 
theie  oontinues  a  larK'-  p<-i"c«'ntaK'"  of 
loss.  accordiPR  to  a  report  issued  by  W. 
N.  I.ojran.  .-;iato  ceoloKi.-st.  Mr.  Logan 
estimates  that  approximately  26.500.000 
tons  of  coal  are  mined  in  Indiana  an- 
nually lie  say.-i  the  waste  here  is  greater 
than    in   other   hituminous   fields. 

"In  some  states  the  w.iste  has  been  re- 
duced to  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined, 
but  the  w.aste  has  not  been  reduced  to 
this  minimum  in  Indiana."  Dr.  Logan 
says.  "And  while  the  waste  has  been 
much  greater  in  the  past  than  it  is  at 
present,  there  is  need  of  much  greater 
improvement." 

Waste  in  coal  mining  may  be  connected 
with  the  system  of  mining  or  it  may  be 
independent  of  the  system,  according  to 
the  report.  The  chief  sources  of  waste 
In  mining  coal  are:  Not  robbing  the  pil- 
lars in  the  room-and-pillar  system ;  un- 
clean mining  in  the  strip-pit  method ; 
leaving  coal  containing  partings  in  any 
system ;  producing  unrecovered  culm, 
leaving  coal  around  horsebacks,  bells, 
eta,  and  mining  lower  beds  before  up- 
per ones.  The  principal  systems  of  inin- 
ing  employed  in  Indiana  include  strip- 
pit  method,  the  room-and-pillar  system 
and  the  long-wall  system. 

Dr.  Logan's  report  to  the  Department 
of  Coiiservation  shows  that  higher  prices 
have  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
waste  of  fine  coal  or  culm,  now  utilized 
extensively  in  the  industrial  plants  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  coal  of  low  heating 
power. 


Victoria,  B.  C. 


0«v«riiinent  mining  engineer  notes  new 
coal  development  on  Vancouver  Island. 
Canadian  Collieries.  L,td.,  drills  property; 
Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co..  Ltd..  develops 
extensively.  Nanoose  Wellington  Coal  Co. 
installs  new  equipment.  Improvement  at 
Cassidy    Collieries. 

Commenting  on  the  coal-mining  develop- 
ment on  Vancouver  Island.  B.C..  during  the 
the  past  year.  Wm.  M.  Brewer,  Government 
mining  engineer,  observes  that  two  mines 
have  been  added  to  the  active  shippers. 
These  are  the  No.  5  mine,  at  South  Wel- 
lington, the  property  of  the  Canadian  Col- 
lieries. Ltd..  from  which  coal  has  been  mined 
on  a  commercial  scale  since  early  in  1919 
and  the  W^akesiah  mine  on  the  W.nkesiah 
farm,  property  of  the  Canadian  Western 
Fuel  Co.,  Ltd..  which  began  producing  com- 
mercially about  October.    1919. 

".\mongst  new  development  or  prospect- 
ing work."  Mr.  Brewer  continues,  "there  is 
the  diamond  drilling  being  done  by  the 
Canadian  Collieries.  Ltd  ,  on  the  Tsa-abl 
River,  which  empties  into  Baynes  Sound 
about  five  miles  southerly  from  Union  Bay 
in  the  Comox  section  of  the  Nanaimo  min- 
ing division  ;  also  the  reopening  of  the  old 
slope  by  the  Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co., 
Ltd..  on  the  Wellington  seam,  southerly 
from  the  Harewood  mine.  The  slope  of 
the  latter  company  had  been  driven  about 
♦  no  ft.  and  abandoned  by  the  former  man- 
agement. During  the  past  summer  the  old 
workings  were  unwatered  and  examined, 
with  the  result  that  General  Manager 
George  A.  Bowen,  ordered  that  the  work- 
ings be  reopened,  extended  and  the  mine 
placed  on  a  producing  basis  This  may  be 
worked  as  Harewood  No.  2  mine,  with  a 
new  railway  connection  ;  or  the  underground 
workings  may  be  extended  to  connect  with 
the  haulage  system  in  the  Harewood  mine 
and  the  coal  transported  through  that  mine 
to  the  transportation  system  now  iq  use." 

New    Construction    and    Development 

Mr  Brewer  al.'io  refers  to  the  transfer  of 
the  Grant  mine.  Nanoose  Bay,  to  the 
Nanoose  Wellington  Coal  Co..  Ltd.  Since 
the  change  of  management  considerable  new 
corstruction  and  development  work  has  been 
undertaken.  This  is  itemized  as  follows: 
Two  return-tubular  boilers,  125  hp.  each: 
one  150-kw  elt-ctric  generator;  one  electric- 
ally-driven centrifugal  pump  for  coal  wash- 
ery  :ind  fin-  protection,  capacity  450  gal. 
per  min.  ;  two  storage  tanks  for  Are  pro- 
tection and  coal  washer.v.  capacity  25.000 
gal.  :  ;i  eoal-w:ishing  plant  including  a  jig 
washer,  screening  plant,  picking  table,  load- 
ing boom  and  bunkers  for  three  grades  of 
coal,  the  whole  to  be  electrically  operated ; 
a  new  office  building,   and  other  structures. 


The  underground  »li*V"-lopment  hiin  hiN-n 
pu^heif  steafiily.  consisting  of  a  main  east 
level  and  a  counter  levt-l.  (ilriveii  approx- 
iTiiat.ly  I.SOO  ti.  in  the  last  year)  with 
stalls  driven  to  the  rise  and  a  slope  tu  the 
dip.  and  with  entries  turned  off  .ast  and 
WfSt  The  mine  is  worked  on  the  pillar- 
;ind -stall  system. 

Improvements  are  lieing  made  to  the  plant 
of  the  Cassldy  colUeri.s  of  the  Graiiby  Con- 
solidated Mining.  Smi'ting  &  Power  Co.. 
as  their  nece.ssity  becomes  apparent.  One 
of  the  most  notable  improvements  completed 
here  in  recent  months  is  a  belt  conveyor 
from  the  bunkers  over  the  wharf  to  the 
scows  This  makes  loading  a  simple  proc- 
ess. The  mine  is  producing  steadily,  the 
product  being  shipped  to  .\nyox  fur  use  in 
the  company's  byproduct  ovens  in  the 
manufacture  of  coke  for  the  smelter. 

PENN8YI.V.\NIA 

Antliriicite 

Razleton — The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.. 
it  is  said,  will  connect  its  Beaver  Meadow 
drainage  tunnel  with  its  Spring  Mountain 
workings  b.v  a  tunnel  about  2000  ft  long 
When  completed  this  new  tunnel  will  take 
care  of  the  water  from  the  Spring  Moun- 
tain   and    Spring    Brook    workings. 

Wilkes-Barre  —  The  newly-eonstructed 
$1,000,000  breaker  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  company,  at  Edwards- 
ville.  which  began  operations  recently,  is 
said  to  be  the  last  word  in  breaker  con- 
struction and  will  prepare  6.000  tons  of  coal 
for  the  market  daily.  The  building  is  165 
ft.  high  and  occupies  a  ground  area  210 
ft.   sq..   or  a   little   more   than   an   acre. 

Tamaqua — Eventually  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity will  become  general  in  the  mines  of 
Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  counties, 
according  to  the  statement  made  liy  lead- 
ing ollieials  at  the  Harwood  Electric  and 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  Electric  companies. 
These  electric  companies  say  th.Tt  most 
anthracite  operators  now  are  anxious  to 
electrify  their  collieries  and  that  only  the 
conditions  created  by  the  war  and  subse- 
quent high  prices  have  delayed  the  work. 
L'p  to  this  time  the  Harwood  Electric  Co. 
and  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Electric  Co. 
have  found  it  difficult  to  take  on  new 
business  as  the  demand  for  power  is  so 
great  that  the  machinery  held  for  reserve 
cannot  be  kept  idle.  The  extension  of  tlie 
Hauto  plant  has  already  been  started,  and 
when  it  is  completed  it  is  expected  that 
every  demand  can  be  met. 

Bitantinous 

Pittsburgh — In  this  district  it  is  often 
necessary  for  men  to  work  for  sometime 
in  coke  ovens,  making  repairs,  or  inspecting 
ovens  out  of  blast  On  damp  days  the 
fumes  from  such  ovens  are  most  noticeable 
and  are  not  only  annoying  but  positively 
dangerous  to  those  who  must  work  in  them. 
It  has  been  found  quite  practicable  for 
men  so  employed  to  wear  an  army  gas 
mask  while  engaged  in  work  under  these 
conditions. 

Brownsville — ^The  Snowdon  Coke  Co.. 
whose  plant  is  near  here,  has  just  had  a 
revolving-car  dump  installed  at  its  works  by 
the  Car  Dumper  &  Eciuipment  Co  .  of  Chi- 
cago. 111.  This  dump  is  265  ft.  long  and 
capable  of  dumping  28  cars  in  12  sec.  at 
one  operation,  without  uncoupling  or  dis- 
connecting the  hoisting  rope.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  longest  dump  of  the  kind  ever 
installed.  The  Snowdon  Coke  Co.  has  dis- 
carded its  wooden  drop-bottom  mine  cars 
and  installed  new  .steel-hodied  cars  with 
tight  wooden  bottoms,  furnished  by  the 
Koppel  Industrial  Car  &  Equipment  Co.  of 
Koppel,   Pa 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville — A  bill  before  the  state  legis- 
lature to  enforce  mine  operators  and  manu- 
facturers to  install  bath  houses  for  miners, 
has  been  amended  to  provide  that  such 
installations  shall  not  be  necessary  where 
mines  will  be  worked  out  within  a  period 
of  two  vears.  The  Senate  has  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  miners  to  have  the  power 
to  go  outside  of  their  own  company  to  se- 
cure a  scale  inspector.  There  was  a  strong 
fight  on  this  bill,  it  being  alleged  by  the 
minority  that  the  scale  inspector  should  be 
picked  from  men  employed  by  the  mine 
in   question. 

OHIO 

Colambus — Two  important  laws  were 
passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  which  affects  coal  operators  in 
Ohio.  One  of  the  laws  provides  that  all 
employers  must  keep  their  workmen's  com- 
pensation premiums  paid  up  in  full  or  face 


receivership  proceedings  The  other  eum- 
pels  all  .-miiloyi-rH  to  make  out  a  full  Btato- 
ment  of  the  number  of  persons  employed 
during  the  year 

operators  in  Ohio  are  making  a 
\  igorous  light  against  the  bill  pending  in 
the  Ohio  Legislature  providing  for  a  tax 
of  1  per  ciiit  on  the  inarkil  value  ol  all 
minerals  produci'd  In  the  state.  It  Is  ar- 
giieil  by  coal  min  that  such  a  tax  would 
put  Ohio  coal  operators  at  a  disadvantage 
in  ceimpetllicin  with  other  states.  A  hear- 
ing on  the  hill  before  the  house  committee 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  oper- 
ators. No  action  has  been  taken  on  the 
bill  and  it  is  doubtful  If  it  will  be  enacted 
into  law. 

ILLLNOIS 

.Sprinirfleld — A  severe  car  shortage  exists 
in  the  Springfield  mining  district.  Cars  are 
enroute  to  western  territories  and  will 
doubtless  be  returned  to  the  Central  states 
shortly,  when  it  is  cxpictid  that  the  car 
shortage  will  be  remidied.  The  railroads 
are  making  every  rffort  to  minimize  the 
shortagi-  of  coal  cars  No  coal  carriers  are 
allowed  to  be  loadid  with  any  commodity 
other  than  coal,  and  this  order  Is  strictly 
enfoiced  in  all  territori.s  The  result  Is 
that  every  car.  when  emptied,  is  imme- 
diately filled  again  with  coal  and  all  coal 
cars  are  kept  constantly  on  the  move.  It 
is  said  that  the  Wabash  R  R  was  able  to 
furnish  only  14  oirs  to  its  local  mines, 
when  about  150  were  needed  and  could 
have  been  used.  This  condition  is  unusual, 
however,  it  was  said,  and  the  roads  aver.age 
about  a  50  per  cent  supply  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  a  number  o£  days  yet  to 
come. 

Ho%v  the  present  conditions  will  be 
changed  when  the  railroads  are  returned 
to  their  owners  on  March  1,  is  a  matter  of 
some  concern. 


James  D.  Simpson,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co., 
died  at  his  residence  in  Windber,  Pa.,  of 
influenza-pneumonia  on  Feb.  '11.  Mr.  Simp- 
son was  born  in  England,  Jan.  29.  1878.  and 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  his 
parents  tin  1879)  who  became  residents  of 
Ohio   and    later   located    in    Pennsylvania. 

When  ten  years  of  age.  Mr.  Simpson 
started  to  work  as  a  trajiper  boy  in  the 
mines  of  the  Monongahela  Valley.  He  later 
became  a  skillful  mechanic  but  left  the 
mining  field  temporarily  to  accept  a  clerk- 
ship with  the  Pennsylvania  RR  During 
this   time   he  educated    himself   for   the   fu- 


ture through  the  medium  of  correspondence 
schools.  He  was  later  connected  with  the 
White  Rock  Coal  Co.,  the  Ellsworth  Col- 
lieries Co.  and  the  Monongahela  River  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  Mr.  Simpson  left  the  last 
named  company  to  accept  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Ocean  mines  of  the  Be^^vind- 
White  company,  at  Herminie,  Pa.  His 
achievements  here  led  to  his  appointment 
in  1913  as  superintendent  of  the  Berwind- 
White  mines  with  headquarters  at  Windber. 
Pa.  He  succeeded  W.  R.  Calverly,  now 
general  manager  of  the  Union  Collieries  Co. 
Mr.  Simpson  was  president  of  the  Windber 
Hospital 
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JVeekly  Review 

Traffic    Conditions   Show   No    Improvement — Bad    Weather    Interrupts     Car    Movement — 
Operators  Complain  of  Small  Profits  Under  Present  Conditions — Serious 
Situation  Exists  in  Coke  Region. 


IT  IS  the  belief  of  some  that  traffic 
conditions  now  existing  are  possibly 
the  worst  ever  known,  and  the  rail- 
roads are  slow  in  recovering  to  a  nor- 
mal condition.  Although  the  diversions 
and  confiscations  continue,  they  are  not 
as  frequent  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  because 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  R.R.  confiscated 
cars  intended  for  use  at  the  power 
house  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  a  dis- 
continuance of  electric  power  service 
to  all  non-essential  industries  in  that 
city  has  been  considered  by  the  officials 
of  the  company,  unless  immediate  relief 
is  obtained. 

Operators  are  slowly  receiving  more 


of  the  empty  cars  that  were  sent  West 
to  alleviate  conditions  in  that  territory, 
but  this  movement  has  been  interrupted 
by  the  recent  zero  weather  such  as  was 
prevalent  in  the  Central  West.  This 
condition  is  only  temporary,  however, 
and  will  be  remedied  with  the  arrival 
of  milder  weather. 

Inability  of  operators  to  run  their 
mines  with  reasonable  profit  under 
present  conditions  is  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  dealers  to  lay  up  a  stock 
of  reserve  fuel,  but  demand  for  bitu- 
minous coal  remains  about  the  same  as 
last  week,  and  the  only  real  complaint 
is  non-delivery. 

With   the  export  ban  on  coal  almost 


complete  with  the  exception  of  low- 
volatile  gas-coal  releases  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Eastern  mines  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  run,  the  car  supply  being 
about  one-third  of  normal.  Had  the 
export  business  continued  in  part,  the 
mines  might  not  have  suffered  so  much 
as  more  cars  would  have  been  available 
in  that  section. 

Except  in  only  a  few  sections,  there 
is  heard  little  or  no  word  of  a  la  2k 
of  hard  coal,  and  anthracite  dealers 
are  satisfied  with  the  demand  for  their 
product.  In  the  coke  region,  due  to 
car  shortage,  a  serious  situation  exists 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  future  of 
beehive-coke   production. 


WEKKI.Y   PRODUCTION 

From  the  weekly  report  of  the  U.  S. 
G«>oloRical  Surve.v  dated  Feb.  21,  the  output 
for  the  week  ended  Feb.  )  4  was  as  follows : 
Bituminous — 10,284.000  ;  antiiracite — 1.773.- 
000  and  beehive  coke — 440.000  tons. 

For  the  calendar  year  ending  Feb.  14. 
li'20  the  output  was  as  follows:  Bitum- 
inous— 68.996,000  ;  anthracite — 79,443,000 
and    beehive   coke    2.849,000    tons. 


Atlantic  Seal)oard 


BOSTON' 

Wornt  traffir  ronditions  for  .v^'ars.  Rail- 
nmils  recoverine  ver.v  siiiwl.v.  KmbarKO  not 
likfl>  |4)  he  riiiscil  tlii>i  week.  ConHsra' 
(inn-  4till  ir^-neriil.  Practirnll.v  nothinff  re- 
fciieil  \iu  New  York  ami  I'liiladelpbiu  piers. 
Iluniptoii  Roads  Nitiiatioii  iinproies.  Kiit 
one  "enierifpiie.v  rarK<t"  thus  t^ar  rerei\eil. 
\iitliraritp  iiuiet.  but  Njii|inieiits  far  in 
urreuTM.  Oni.v  moderate  inqiiirv  for  Ht^eam 
'Uzrs. 

RUiiminoQH — Railroad  men  are  agreed 
that  the  recent  storm  caused  thf*  worst  tie- 
up  in  their  experience.  Two-thirds  of  New 
KnKland's  supply  comes  all-rail,  and  until 
the  congestion  is  cleared  up  on  the  roads 
here  as  well  as  on  the  inter\'enint^  lines 
there  is  little  chanc*'  of  any  free  movement 
of  coal.  Sever.-tl  flays  of  thaw  are  needed 
to  release  the  tbou.sands  of  cars  that  are 
frozen  to  the  tracks.  At  yards  like  those 
at  Worcester.  Providence,  .and  Boston  there 
are  long  lines  of  cars  ice-bound  to  the 
hubs,  .and  the  re.sult  is  almost  a  total 
cess.atlon  of  West-bound  movement.  A 
week  ago  there  were  days  when  not  a 
single  car  was  t.iken  by  the  New  York 
fVntral  from  th'-  .V,*w  10ngl;ind  roads,  anil 
at  this  writing  very  few  of  the  cars  starteil 
from  tile  rnin»-s  li»-fore  !•"<  I',  .^i  and  those  In 
transit  have  yet  reached  the  gateways. 
Th'jre  are  cases  where  eoal  shipped  sine 
the  storm  h.as  cme  through,  but  coal  that 
Wii.s  then  on  slilings  seems  for  the  most 
p.art  effectually  blocked, 

Anthrarlt«^Kxccpt  In  a  few  scattered 
communities  there  is  heard  little  or  nothing 


of  any  distress  for  hard  coal.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  realized  that 
not  only  does  the  blanket  embargo  apply  to 
anthracite  as  well  but  tliat  the  latter  "has 
been  embargoed  from  points  on  the  New 
Haven  R.R.  since  Jan.  16.  The  water 
movement  lias  slowed  up  matei'ially  since 
the  storm,  the  movement  of  barges  having 
been  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  difTiculty. 
There  are  many  cases  of  serious  ice  darn- 
age  that  have  called  for  extensive  repairs. 
One  important  sidelight  on  tlie  general 
New  England  situation  is  the  very  narrow 
and  restricted  market  for  steam  sizes.  Of 
course  they  are  now  embargoed  with  the 
rest,  but  right  up  to  the  date  of  the 
embargo  there  was  only  an  apathetic  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  steam  users  who 
usually  rely  upon  bituminous.  The  trade 
feels  there  cannot  be  a  great  deal  of  appre- 
hension, outside  of  the  railroads,  so  long  .as 
this  remains  a  characteristic  of  the  market. 

PIULADKI.PHIA 

.\nthraeife  demand  nIiowh  little  Nign  of 
easing  ofT.  Winter  wealber  still  iirevails. 
K«-i-ei|>tN  of  neede<l  sizes  fall  off.  ISig  eall 
for  niil.  Stove  and  «'gK  strong.  Pea  un- 
Kjifsfaetory.  l)eliver.\      «-oiiditions      some- 

what better.  Anril  rednetion  likely  to  be 
piisseil  again.  nilek\vheat  aelive;  other 
steam     sizes     nuiel.  Ititnminons     shortage 

gr<>ws.  Consumers  iib-ii^l  for  coal.  I'lantH 
down.      Objeet    to   diversioiiN. 

.-\ntlirarite — Without  a  doubt  more  coal 
has  been  burned  thus  far  this  .se.ason  than 
in  the  entire  winter  last  year,  and  as  a  con- 
serjuence  the  trade  is  experiencing  the 
strongest  kind  of  dem.and  for  more  coal. 
With  a  couple  of  months  of  coaI-l)urning 
weiither  still  before  them  the  consumers  are 
not  slow  in  appreciating  the  fact  that  there 
must  he  coal  in  the  cellar  to  replace  the 
toimage  which  has  been  burned.  Of  course 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  we  have  gone 
through  the  most  severe  weather,  but  the 
experience  has  always  been  thai  friiiii  ihe 
first  of  March  right  up  to  the  end  of  Ai)ril 
a  good  tonnage  of  coal  is  needed  to  care 
for   this   market 

nituminoaH — Tlie  Industries  of  this  ter- 
ritory art-  in  serious  straits  for  fuel  and 
(he     reports    of    plants    closing    down    are 


becoming  common.  In  many  respects 
present  conditions  are  worse  than  during 
the   strike  last   November. 

NEW    TOBK 

<'oal  continues  scarce  as  demand  for  all 
sizes  of  antlirtkeite  increases.  Transporta- 
tion ilinieulttes  and  frozen  conditions  at 
Iiiers  prineiinil  reasons  for  sliorttige.  deal- 
ers handi4-it|i|ted  iit  making  deliveries 
throtigb  bad  tratfic  conilitions.  Yards 
running  short  of  eoal.  Public  utilities  in 
no    immediate    <langer. 

Aiitlira<'ite — There  continues  still  to  be 
a  shortage  felt  of  the  domestic  sizes.  This 
shortage  is  being  aggravated  by  conditions 
in  the  regions  whicli  to  a  certain  extent 
are  slowing  up  production.  Winter  condi- 
tions at  the  piers  prevents  dumpings  of 
normal  capacity.  The  thawing  proce^ 
which  must  still  be  resorted  to.  as  practi- 
cally all  cars  are  frozen  solid  through, 
lakes  time  and  dealers  are  securing  not 
more  than  one  half  of  their  norm.al  supply. 

Curretit  fiuotalions  for  company  coals, 
per  gross  ton  at  the  mines  and  fob.  tide- 
water at  the  lower  ports  are  as  follows; 

F.o.b. 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken      $5.95  $7.80 

I'lgg      6,.35  s;20 

Stove    6.60  8.45 

Chestnut      6.70  8.55 

Pea    5.30  7.05 

Buckwheat    3.40  5.15 

Rice      2.75  4.50 

Boiler      2.50  4.25 

Barley      2.25  4.00 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  gener.ally  5c.  higher  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 
Inilependent  shippiTs  arc  securing  75c.  over 
the  above  prices  on  egg,  stove  and  chest- 
nut.     About    2»c.    on    pea. 

niluminouH — The  placing  of  various  em- 
bargoi-s  on  coal  coming  to  tidewater  and 
the  congestion  at  the  piers  is  a  very  dis- 
turbing factor  in  the  soft-coal  market. 
For  a  while,  but  few  .consumers  on  the 
Pennsylv.inla  road,  the  .Jersey  Central  and 
Krie  east  of  Trenton  were  permitted  to 
receive   conslgnmenta 
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Export  ban  luiw  4>lainieil  to  h#»  tli^  lull' 
of  prt'Hciit  iloint'sUt-  sliortiiK«*  in  Must.  r»*ii- 
trill  t'uill  ('<>iniiiitt4M*  fails  to  K<^'*'  relief,  t'af 
Niipply  at  iniiifH  \ery  bail.  Antliruclte  run - 
clilloiiM    iniproxiuK* 

ItiluniiiiiMis — With  the  export  hnn  on  coal 
aliiuist  iiimiiU'tt'ly  effpctive  as  far  as  New 
Vork.  I'liiUult'Iphia  ami  Raltimoro  aro  cor  • 
I'eriu'd.  ami  complete  with  the  exception  of 
somt'  low-volatile  gas-coal  releases  at 
Hampton  Koais  some  leadinK  coal  men 
are  advancing  "lo  idea  that  this  very 
coiulition  is  causing  the  imsent  critical 
domestic  shortaKe  in  the  I'last  throuKb  fail- 
ure to  provide  sutlicieiit  cars  for  Ka&tem 
mines  wtiile  the  inoiUietion  of  otlier  liis 
iriets  is  leporteil  to  he  tlie  larKest  in  yeari^ 

The  priee  situation  is  somevvliat  C'>uiplex. 
A  vi'ry  little  government  price  coal  is  in 
the  market,  hut  tlie  majority  of  coal  is  on 
eontraot  or  sold  undoubtedly  aliove  the 
government  prii;e.  Some  i>ro(Uieers  are 
sayinpr  oi>enly  that  tliey  will  iiuote  up  to 
$:t.5(i  and  ?t  liecause  they  can  not  produce 
at  a  profit  at  $2.75  or  $2.95  and  that  the 
Lever  Aet  assures  jiroducers  of  a  "fair 
profit." 

.\ntlirueitr — Conditions  in  the  anthracite 
tra^le  iiere  are  impro\ing.  Ttie  supply  lias 
run  easier  at  a  time  when  the  shut  down 
on  bituminous  c;ime.  And  som.-  clialers 
are  sliort  of  particular  sizes,  liut  despite 
tile  increased  call  for  late  coal  l>y  con- 
sumers wiio  burned  more  than  they  had 
anticipated,  the  distribution  lias  been  pretty 
good. 


Eastern-Inland 


PITTSBURGH 

As  far  as  Pittsburgh  is  ronrerned,  tli<- 
mdustry  seems  to  b*  well  taken  care  of  in 
repard  to  eoal  supplies.  altli.MiRli  the  ear 
shortaBe  is  felt  here.  Ki\er  transportatiim 
Is  very  heavy,  and  a  great  deal  of  coal  is 
euniiiiB  down  from  the  pools  iuid  tjuiekl.v 
Nnat>ped  up  by  the  mills  and  industrial 
Ilia  fits  in  this  dlstriet. 

The  mines  are  worltin|r  full  time,  but  it 
is  evident  that  a  great  improvement  must 
necessarily  take  place  in  the  return  of 
empty  cars  from  the  sealx)ard  before  long 
if  the  miners  are  to  be  kept  at  work.  Fur- 
ther West  from  here  there  is  a  cliange  in 
tlie  coal  situation,  and  there  are  several 
things  that  enter  into  the  problem  of  tlie 
Central  West   operators. 

Lack  of  railroad  cars  and  motive  power, 
together  with  the  inability  of  the  operators 
to  run  their  mines  with  a  reasonable  profit 
under  present  conditions,  is  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  mines  to  lay  up  a.  stuCK 
of  rescr\'e  fuel,  or  for  the  mills  to  depend 
on  anv  more  than  will  run  tiiem  from  day 
to  day.  R.  W.  Gardiner,  of  Pittsburgh, 
commissioner  of  the  Coal  Producers  .A.sso- 
ciation.  is  of  the  opinion  that  l:>ad  business 
conditions  will  he  upon  us  unless  the  min- 
ers are  placated  with  better  wages  and  more 
convenient    working    conditions. 

COHJMBUS 

Still  further  reductions  in  ear  supply  at 
all  Ohio  mines  has  curtailed  production. 
Scarcity  of  stocks  in  many  sections  is  re- 
ported   and    some    suiferinB    results.       (iood 

nvind  for  both  steam  and  domestic  sizes 
!•  reported. 

With  the  influenza  epidemic  disabling 
train  crews,  cold  weather  in  many  sections 
and  tile  wide  distribution  of  cars  during 
the  suspension,  the  car  supply  in  Ohio  is 
still  further  reduced.  In  previous  weeks 
the  average  supply  in  Ohio  was  estimated 
at  between  45  and  50  per  cent  of  normal, 
but  during  the  past  week  the  supply  has 
been  reduced  to  about  30  to  35  per  cent. 
This  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  trouble  both 
to  producers  and  consumers  and  the  end 
is  not  yet  in  siglit.  Those  in  a  position 
to  know  say  that  there  is  no  immediate 
hope  for  an  improvement  in  the  car  supply 
and  not  much  increase  in  production  can  be 
expected    soon. 

Steam  users  are  now  about  as  clamor- 
ous as  retailers  for  coal.  Many  of  the 
larger  users  have  no  reserves  and  are  iie- 
ing  operated  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it 
were.  This  is  true  of  public  utilities  and 
public  institutions.  Railroads  are  taking 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  available  tonnage 
for  steam  purposes,  which  reduced  the 
coal  delivered  to  plant  to  a  very  low  point. 
Rubber  factories  had  rather  large  stocks 
and  still  have  some  reserve  stocks. 

CINCINNATI 

The  market  in  this  territory  is  in  a  very 
tiffht  situation  for  fuel  for  domestic  a^ 
well   as   for   Industrial   uses.      Business   here 


waN  n<*ver  as  deinoriillxed  iih  It  1h  at  preH- 
enl.  The  cur  shortiiKe  In  fcrowinif  worMe 
dllil.^  iiihI  reports  from  the  iinii-nnloii  IIcIiIh 
of  \\  fs(  \irBiiiia  which  did  more  than 
their  share  diiriiiK  the  strike  liii\e  rccelxetl 
only  llve-diiys  car  supply  durliifl  the  piutt 
twent.v-oiie    dii.vs. 

The  numliers  of  buyers  on  the  market 
are  increasing  daily,  and  some  leave  thli» 
territory  with  aliout  as  much  satlsfe.ctlon 
as  they  entered  operations  In  the  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  fields  have  worked 
but  about  two  and  one-half  days  In  the 
past  three  weeks.  The  domestic  situation 
here  is  not  so  bad  as  in  other  plai'is.  as 
liiiily  arrivals  are  taking  care  of  curr<>nt 
demand. 

KeTiorts  show  that  more  coal  la  being 
..urneO  here  than  in  any  winter  previous 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  experienced 
fr.Ii  d  Heel:  or  two  of  extreme  cold 
weather.  As  regards  the  retai'  tradi>  de- 
mand Is  In  excess  of  supply  principally  as 
a  result  of  lalxir  shortage.  Retailers  state 
that  they  couh'  cope  with  the  supply  if 
they  were  able  to  obtain  sufnclent  help. 

There  is  little  free  coal  to  offer.  There 
is  no  set  price  other  than  that  ordered  by 
the  governipent,  but  that  is  a  myth.  Re- 
ports from  the  various  districts  of  which 
this  city  is  the  gateway  show  that  coal  la 
still  being  confiscated  for  railway  '•'■■c.  The 
river  is  helping  to  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion and  during  the  past  week  heavy  tows 
arriving  helped  to  ease  the  local  situation. 
Many  box  cars  which  were  loaded  with  coal 
at  the  mines  to  help  relieve  the  situation 
are  being  unloaded  here  at  a  loss  of  time. 
There  seems  to  be  no  relief  in  sight  and 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  an  improvement 
in  the  car  supply  before  next  month. 

A  fair  demand  exists  for  steam  coal 
on  account  of  th^  fact  tha '  the  industries 
in  this  locality  are  all  workir.^;  at  approxi- 
mately maximum  production.  l'>ealers  are 
beginning  to  build  larger  bin  capacity  to 
store  more  coal  for  the  fall  and  winter 
months  of  next  year.  No  one  knows  what 
way  to  turn  and  there  are  plenty  of  firms 
still  trying  to  get  the  money  that  is  due 
them  for  coal  tliat  was  confiscated  and  de- 
livered   two   or    three    months   ago. 


Kxport  Inquiry  Is  being  made  but  there  \a 
11.1  eoal  available  for  the  foreign  trade  at 
this  time  and  none  of  this  business  Is  being 
taken  on.  .Additional  lowboata  provided  on 
the  Warrior  River  Increased  shipments  of 
coal  to  Mobile  and  Now  Orleans  from  mines 
In   the   Warrior  Held. 


Southern 


I,OCISVII,I,E 

Cold  weather  resulting  in  heavier  demand 
on  retailers,  whose  stocks  are  exhunsted. 
Deliveries  very  light,  but  milder  weather 
relieving  demand  somewhat.  Steam  grades 
in  excellent  demand.  Production  continu- 
ing light  due   to  car   shortage. 

Retailers  faced  a  heavy  demand  for  coal 
for  .a  few  days  starting  Feb.  14.  when  there 
was  a  siiarp  spell  of  weather.  Yards  .are 
practically  empty,  as  deliveries  have  been 
poor  for  the  past  ten  days.  Milder  weather 
is  relieving  the  pressure  somewhat,  but 
back  orders  are  taking  care  of  deliveries 
of  domestic  sizes  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
had.  Tliere  is  a  steady  demand  for  all 
grades  of  steam  coal,  resulting  in  the  mar- 
ket being  well  cleaned  up.  with  no  spot 
coal  being  offered  to  speak  of. 

Production  at  the  mines  continues  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  days  full  work 
weekly,  as  the  car  shortage  is  not  sliowing 
much  improvement,  and  deliveries  are  very 
uncertain.  Nothing  new  has  come  up  in 
connection  with  the  threatened  suits  of 
operators  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
lines  against  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administra- 
tion for  los.ses  caused  by  discrimination  in 
the  m.atter  of  car  supply,  although  action 
is   likely   at   any  time. 

BIRMINGH.AM 

Shortage  of  cars  dela.ving  movement  of 
coal  and  also  cutting  production  materiull.v. 
Trade  active  with  indications  of  a  stronger 
ilemand  developing.  Labor  shortage  results 
from  sif-knesK  in  many  camps. 

Brokers  and  distributing  agencies  report 
a  very  active  dem.and  for  all  gr.ades  of  coal, 
and.  due  to  operating  conditions,  under 
which  production  is  being  vary  much  re- 
stricted, predict  a  stronger  market  will  soon 
develop.  The  mines  are  all  liehind  on  de- 
liveries against  contracts  and  the  filling  of 
spot  orders  is  also  suffering  delay  on 
account   of   the   lack  of  cars    for   loading. 

'The  spot  inquiry  is  good  and  there  is 
also  a  substantial  amount  of  contract  busi- 
ness being  offered,  some  of  which  is  being 
booked  subject  to  the  regulatiops  of  Govern- 
ment price  control  and  with  a  clause  in- 
serted allowing  a  14  per  cent  increase  over 
Fuel  Administration  prices  in  case  restric- 
tions are  removed  during  the  life  of  the 
contracts. 


Lakti  Rcf^ion 


IUFKALO 

AkuIii  the  nillltiplied  tiil//urdH.  Much  risk 
of  11  biliiinliioiis  fiiiaiii.  .  but  no  report  of 
It  yet.  Sonic  curs  iiiovliiK  now.  Antiiradte 
Hhut    olT    (ciiiporurlly. 

Ullunilnous— Two  zero  periods  in  one 
Week,  the  llrsl  with  much  snow  and  wind, 
ought  to  he  abc-ut  the  final  effort  of  the 
weathir  this  winter  to  do  its  worst.  Wo 
call  the  shipping  tie-ups  worse  this  winter 
than  they  were  two  years  ago,  even  if  they 
stop  now.  Feliruary  opened  mild  and  for 
two  weeks  it  promised  to  let  up  for  the 
season.  Then  suddi'iily  on  the  night  of  the 
fourteenth  it  shut  down  again  and  the  car 
situation  has  been  a  matter  of  stand-still 
mostly  since,  for  one  blizzf.rd  v.-as  over  but 
a  single  day  before  the   next   one    followed. 

Still  the  shippers  and  the  ro.ads  have 
worked  together  better  than  they  did  last 
month  and  they  have  kept  the  coal  moving 
to  the  most  needy  consumers,  so  that  the 
complaint  has  not  been  as  great  as  was 
expected.  If  the  worst  is  now  over,  as  it 
seems  to  be,  the  public  will  have  great 
reason  for  joy,  for  the  risk  has  been  great 
of  a  general  famine.  In  tlie  deep  snow  the 
trains  could  move  only  on  the  expenditure 
of  a  great  amoimt  Jf  work  and  it  often 
happened  thai  cars  c  locomotives  got  olT 
the  track  in  the  d.-ifts  and  made  matters 
still  worse.  We  do  not  usually  like  to  see 
the  snow  go,  but  a  shower  of  rain  would  be 
welcome  now. 

.\nthrncilf — For  some  days  after  the 
fourteenth  the  supply  was  almost  entirely 
cut  off.  The  Lackawanna  R.R..  v.'iiich 
111  ings  in  most  of  it,  had  much  diflicultv 
with  snow,  and.  besides,  some  snow-piov. 
wrecks  to  contend  with,  .so  tliat  for  .a  day 
or  so  nothing  passed  over  the  line.  Giber 
roads  were  not  much  better,  and  it  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  consumers 
were  pretty  well  supplied  there  would 
have  been  many  a  house  witliout  fires  for 
days.  As  it  was  the  siiort.age  was  some- 
how tided  over,  just  how  it  was  done  no- 
body  but   those   who  did  it   being   informecL 

Paift'alo  is  so  near  to  Scranton  mat  it 
has  alwa.vs  been  felt  that  an  anthracite 
famine  was  about  out  of  the  question, 
but  the  margin  has  been  so  small  in  late 
years  that  no  safety  was  enjoyed  and  ic 
is  now  the  general  idea  that  there  v'V.  be 
ncne  till  there  is  a  large  amount  of  coai 
stored  permanentl.v,  either  in  the  large 
cities  or  at  junction  points  where  it  can  be 
obtained  quickly,  either  by  means  of  local 
trains  or  trucks.  The  consumer  will  have 
to  pay.   but  he   is  getting  used   to   that. 

TORONTO 

Antlirncite  in  active  demand — .Shipments 
dela.veil  li.v  snow  h'lickade.  hut  conditions 
improviiit: — tireaf  shortage  of  bituminous — 
Prices   increased   owing   to   exchange. 

Continued  cold  weather,  during  which  the 
stocks  laid  in  Iiy  many  consumers  were  ex- 
hausted. li,as  caused  an  active  demand  for 
anthracite.  Shipments  from  the  mines  have 
been  considerably  delayed  by  the  snow 
blockade  at  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  the 
shortage    became   serious. 

The  situation  has  lately  been  relieved  and 
a  fair  amount  of  hard  coal  is  now  coming 
forw.ard.  Hardly  any  soft  coal  is  being 
received  owing  to  the  confiscation  of  ship- 
ments for  railroad  use.  and  great  scarcity 
prevails.  Prices  have  advanced  on  account 
of  the  high  rate  of  American  exchange. 

CLEVEL.VND 

Although  strinuenc.v  still  prevails,  the 
local  coal  market  is  much  easier,  ilciidwu.v 
tnwurd  rcliirniiii;  empties  is  reflected  in 
increased  operations  at  southern  and  east- 
ern Ohio  mines,  and  in  turn  by  larger  re- 
ceipts here. 

Bituminous- — Another  week  of  near-zero 
Weather  has  further  strained  the  local  coaj 
trade,  but  ;us  has  been  the  case  all  along, 
minimum  requirements  have  been  met.  Di- 
versions to  meet  the  needs  of  the  leading 
public  utility  have  ceased,  and  the  position 
of  dealers  is  thereby  better.  It  is  estimated 
that  receipts  in  the  past  week  have  been 
from  35  to  4.">  per  cent  of  normal.  In  some 
cases  small  reserves — from  two  days  to  a 
week's  supply — have   been    built   up. 
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Th.nt  the  situation  in  Cleveland  is  easier 
than  that  in  nearby  districts  is  sten  from 
the  fact  that  stfam-roal  users,  evi-n  froTn 
Pittsburgh,  are  seeking  supplies  from  Cleve- 
land operators.  The  present  scurciiy  is 
more  market  in  slack  than  in  mine-run. 
Hope  that  Gi\'ernnient  price  maximums 
would  be  lifted  March  I  has  all  but  been 
abandoned,  with  supplies  so  low.  In  most 
cases  operators  are  rationins  their  output 
amonp  regular  customers,  and  "shoppers" 
are   now  pettinir  short  shrift. 

Domestic  bituminous  demand  is  increas- 
ing every  week.  Stocks  laid  in  last  fall, 
on  the  averagre.  would  have  suiliced  for  a 
normal  winter,  but  the  drain  has  been  so 
he.avy  domestic  consumers  have  been  forced 
into  the  market  agrain.  In  meetini;  this  de- 
mand, coal  dealers  are  more  handicapped 
by  a  shortage  of  Labor  th.an  by  a  shortag'e 
of  coal.  Here  too  available  coal  is  beinK 
r.ationed,  and  domestic  consumers  limited 
from  a  one  to  one  and  a  half.  Dealers' 
supplies  are  streaky — one  day  they  will 
have  nothing  but  Masillon  lump  and  the 
next  nothing  but  No.  8  Pittsburgh — and  do- 
mestic consumers  must  take  what  dealers 
can  give  them.  Prices  on  all  grades  of 
steam  coal  remain  unchanged. 

The  past  few  days  have  seen  the  railroads 
making  more  headway  returning  empty 
cars  to  the  mines.  This  improvement  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  recent  zero  wave. 
but  this  Is  expected  to  be  only  temporary 
and  operators  hope  the  peak  of  the  short- 
ape  has  been  passed.  Cars  from  Buffalo 
and  Eastern  points  are  slow  in  returning, 
but  from  the  West  better  service  is  being 
rendered  to  eastern  and  southern  Ohio 
mines, 

Pocahontas  and  .Anthracite — Pocahontas 
continu.-s  to  come  through  in  good  sh.ape, 
but  last  week's  storm  appears  to  have  set 
anthracite  movement  back  seriouslv.  Deal- 
ers are  getting  about  half  of  the  Pocahontas 
they  could  sell,  but  not  more  than  a  ciuar- 
ter  of  the  anthracite  they  seek.  On  about 
half  the  days  of  the  week  dealers  can  sup- 
ply either  grade ;  on  the  remaining  days 
they  substitute  coke  or  bituminous.  Do- 
mestic demand  for  Pocahontas  and  anthra- 
cite is  heavy,  bu>'ing  last  fall  having  proved 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  severe 
winter.  Owing  to  the  influenza  epidemic, 
dealers'  delivery  forces  are  about  one  third 
short. 

l,akp  Trade — An  inkling  of  what  may  be 
expected  to  happen  to  T.,ake  Superior  and 
Lake  Michigan  coal  rates  in  the  coming 
Beason  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
Canadian  tonnage  of  250.000  tons  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  to  Montreal  this  season  has 
been  contracted  for  at  $2  .tO  a  ton.  This 
is  an  increase  of  fiO  c.  per  ton  over  the 
1919  rates,  when  ocean-going  steamers 
built  on  the  Grate  T^akes  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  loaded  coal  for  Montreal 
on  their  way  to  the  ocean  and  competed 
with  the  Lake  lines.  The  Canadian  coal 
will  be  loaded  at  Cleveland  and  Lake  Erie 
ports  to  the  East.  It  is  not  expected  Lake 
Michigan  and  Superior  coal  rates  will  be 
fixed   before   the   middle  of   March. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered 
in  Cleveland  are: 

Anthracite — Egg,  $12.20®12.40  ;  chestnut, 
12.r,0«12.70  ;  grate.  12.2013)12.40  ;  and  stove, 
12.4n'S  12.60 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $9.00(5)9.2S. 
and  mine-run,   S.OOWS  2,') 

Dome.stic  bituminous  —  West  Virginia 
splint,  $8.30;  No.  8  Pittsburgh.  6.8513)7.00; 
Ma.sslUon  lump.  7.40iS7.65;  Cannal  lump, 
11.00;  and  Coshocton  lump.  7.3."i. 

Steam  coal — No    B  slack.  $5.7.5^6.00;  No. 

5  slack,  5  SOWS  00;  Voughiogheny  sliick. 
5,25(26.10;  No,  81-inch.  6.35(36.60;  No,  6 
mini-run,    6.30((?6.8r> ;    and   No.    8   mine-run, 

6  SO'Ti  6  85, 

DETROIT 

Detroit  fnceq  curtailment  of  Detroit 
Filio'in  -cr*  ice  dnc  to  di%erNinn  of  the  com- 
pany'H    coal    supply    to    railroads. 

BlIumlnoQH  —  Discontinuance  of  electric 
pow.  r  .H.  rvic-  tf>  all  non-t..ss*.ntial  indu.Mtries 
will  I...  rifC'-ysary.  within  live  days,  accord- 
ing to  representative."!  of  the  Detroit  Edison 
Co.,  unl.ss  imni'dlati-  relief  is  olitaliied. 
incf'-asing  tliar  fotup.-my's  coal  supply.  This 
anniiunr«.m*-iit  TolInuH  the  seizure  Shinday 
of  -6  CJir.s  of  biluininouH  coal  just  after 
their  arrival  in  |i..triMt  an'l  whilf  awaiting 
■wilcliing  to  th.'  .T.ini'.iny's  yards,  and  the 
notllii  .iiinn  lal.r  Of  s  im<>  d:>y  that  a  West 
Virginia  mine  tfiat  h.as  a  contract  to  supply 
the  ciimparo'  Willi  up  to  20,000  tons  a  month 
must  turn  over  Its  output  to  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line   R  P. 

It  Is  exiiialned  by  represent.Ttlvea  of  the 
Detroit  Edison  Co.  that  th.  nun.-  hail  a 
contract  to  supply  5.00O  ton..<  :i  month  to 
the  railroad  ilnit  having  l><><fi>^unable  to  get 
sufficient    cars    to    nw»t    thi^ft-rms    of    Ita 


contracts  has  been  making  a  pro  rata 
delivery.  The  Railroad  .Vdministration's 
order  requires  tlie  mine  to  turn  over  5.000 
tons  H  month  to  tlie  railroad  ami  forliids 
loading  coal  for  any  otiier  customer  until  it 
has  niaile  goo<l  all  delicits  on  earlier  de- 
liveries to  the  railroad. 

J.  W.  Brennan.  imrchasing  agent  of  the 
Detroit  Edison  Co..  says  tlial  2. ion  cars 
of  the  company's  co.al  were  confiscateil  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  during  the  re- 
cent miners'  strike  and  that  approximately 
50,000  tons  have  been  lost  from  tlie  com- 
pany's reserves  within  the  last  30  days. 
It  is  now  necessary,  he  says,  to  secure 
sufficient  coal  to  meet  the  company's  daily 
requirements  and  to  replenish  its  depleted 
reserves. 

Various  other  Detroit  industrial  and 
manufacturing  plants  are  facing  a  similar 
shortage  in  supply.  Even  assuming  that 
the  mines  are  again  loading  coal  for  Detroit 
and  Jlichigan.  jobbers  feel  there  is  little 
assurance  that  coal  will  be  sent  through  in 
sulRcient  quantity  to  afford  relief.  Lack 
of  railroad  motive  power  and  car  shortage 
are  likely  to  pre\'ent  much  coal  getting  into 
Detroit,   they  say. 

Anthracite — Because  of  the  extremely 
cold  weather  early  in  the  week,  there  has 
been  considerable  increase  in  demand  for 
anthracite,  with  the  result  that  stocks  in 
retail  yards  are  greatly  reduced.  Shipments 
are  not  coming  in  very  freely,  while  the 
transportation  situation  has  been  disar- 
ranged by  storms  in  the  East. 


Middle    West 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Cold  weather,  and  the  car  shortage  have 
both  contributed  ;n  some  degree  in  keeping 
the  market  very  strong  and  steady.  A  num- 
ber of  our  best  known  operators  and  whole- 
salers are  refusing  to  take  bu.siness  calling 
for  shipment  at  any  spec'fied  time,  as  the 
congested  condition  of  their  order  books 
does  not  warrant  it. 

It  will  take  full  running  time  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  for  the  operators  to  catch  up 
on  old  and  delayed  orders.  Some  firms  are 
not  taking  additional  business,  while  some 
are  taking  business  with  the  understanding 
that  the  coal  will  be  shipped  as  soon  as 
they  can  get  around  to  it,  and  not  before, 
which  means  that  shipments  will  probably 
move  forward  some  time  in  the  middle,  or 
latter  part  of  March. 

There  has  been  no  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  the  car  supply.  In  fact,  the  sup- 
ply this  week  has  probably  been  even  worse 
than  last  week,  although  it  is  a  little  early 
to  obtain  any  accurate  figures.  To  giv.-  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  situation  we  will 
take,  for  example,  a  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  mines  in  the  Franklin  County  field, 
has  a  daily  output  of  but  25,000  tons. 
Mines  of  this  company  are  served  by  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and 
the   Missouri  Pacific. 

CHICAGO 

.Vnthrac'te  shipments  are  not  coming  into 
this  market  Sia  rapidl.v  as  coultl  be  di'sired, 
and  lA'liile  there  is  not  an  actual  shortuire, 
a  number  of  ;ieDnle  who  heretofore  buriiOQ 
hard  coal,  are  now  burning  soft  coal. 

Eastern  coals  are  increasingly  hard  to 
get,  and  are  in  great  demand.  If  tue  tiov- 
ernment  restrictions  were  removed.  Eastern 
coal  from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
would  be  selling  at  a  decided  premium. 
The  retail  trade  are  nowhere  near  as  in- 
dependent today  as  they  were  a  week  or 
so  ago.  They  are  looking  for  coal,  and  look- 
ing for  coal  to  be  shipped  promptly,  and 
they  are  having  some  difficulty  in  finding 
what   they   are   after. 

ST.    LOl'IS 

The  greatest  car  shortaKc  in  liistnr.v 
prevnllN  In  the  >Iid<lle  West.  Incompetent 
niiiiiiiKcfiit.nl  of  rii  Iroiids  rcHpiiiiHlhlc  for 
this  liii-k  of  motive  power  uiid  (IJHrt'Kartl  of 
propert.v    riKlitM. 

The  local  condition,  while  it  is  not  satis- 
factory. Is  good,  everything  considered.  St. 
Louis  is  short  of  domestic  sizes  of  coal  and 
al.so  short  of  steam,  but  it  Is  nothing  com- 
pared with  outlying  districts,  A  few  em-  . 
bargees  still  prevail  on  some  of  the  Western 
lines  and  Ibis  forces  a  market  in  St.   Louis. 

In  thi-  St.andard  field  the  working  time 
h.as  gone  down  to  about  two  days  per  week 
and  some  mines  <lo  not  work  that  much. 
Tlie  two  days  car  supply  may  be  distributed 
over  a  period  of  foiir  days,  a  few  hours 
each  day. 


If  it  Were  not  for  Government  prices 
coal  in  this  field  would  be  going  at  as  high 
as  $5  or  $li.  The  miners  are  dissatisfied 
and  say  they  cannot  live  under  these  work- 
ing conditions.  In  the  Mt.  Olive  district 
conditions  are  a  little  better,  but  in  a  gen- 
eral way  similar  to  those  in  tlie  Standard 
tield. 

MII.WAIJKKK 

Shortage  of  ciiiil  and  ini^dequate  supplies 
bv  rail  promise  to  precipitate  an  advance 
in  priei'S  nil  uroiiiMl.  l^opulur  grades  of  an- 
thracite   not   to   he   had. 

A  pressing  demand  for  coal,  with  exhaust- 
t>d  stocks  and  an  uncertain  supply,  makes 
the  coal  situation  at  Milwaukee  viry  un- 
satisfactory. Prices  remain  unchanged,  but 
dealers  contemplate  an  advance  as  soon  as 
they  can  offer  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

They  say  that  rea.son  exists  now,  but  the 
public  will  have  to  be  convinced  before  the 
step  will  be  taken.  Bad  weather  and  inter- 
rupted rail  traffic  will  precipitate  an  ad- 
vaiice.  The  only  hard  coal  obtainable  at 
present  is  egg  and  buckwheat.  Mine  run 
is  the  only  grade  of  Pocahontas  to  be  had. 

Coke  de.alers  defend  the  advance  in  this 
class  of  fuel  by  pointing  to  increased  freight 
cost  as  they  are  now  receiving  coal  by  rail. 
The  expense  of  production  held  is  also  con- 
tinually  ilncreasing. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Prodoction  of  Connellsville  coke  seems  to 
be  all  going  out  on  contract,  and  the  market 
retains  ver.v  little  for  purcliasing  purposes, 
so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a  broadening  in  the  market,  as 
far  as  there  being  any  increase  in  supplies 
i>flfered. 

It  is  presumed  that  where  buyer  and 
.seller  were  negotiating  a  contract  and  had 
not  reached  final  terms,  when  the  Govern- 
ment control  came,  they  simply  decided  to 
consider  that  they  had  a  contract  between 
thtm  with  the  Government  price  as  the 
invoice  figure,  a  regular  contract  to  be 
negotiated  upon  the  removal  of  the  Govern- 
ment  control. 

The  coke  market  is  not  active,  but  at 
least  it  is  well  defined,  at  the  Government 
limits,  $6  for  furnace  and  $7  for  foundry. 
Several  weeks  ago  one  or  two  coke  opera- 
tors were  disposed  to  suggest  to  prospec- 
tive buyers  that  some  coke  would  be  avail- 
able if  means  were  devised  for  making  it 
net  the  seller  more  than  the  Government 
price,  but  all  such  efforts  at  evasion  of 
Government  regulations  seem  now  to  have 
disappeared. 

There  has  been  a  division  between  oper- 
ators in  the  matter  of  billing  coke  when 
the  contr.act  stands  at  above  the  Govern- 
ment limit,  and  fnere  are  still  the  two 
parties — comprising  those  who  have  made 
the  concession  to  customers  and  those  who 
have  not.  Making  the  concession  simply 
means   that  the   law  has   been    lived   up   to. 

The  furnaces  are  being  well  supplied  with 
coke,  that  is,  much  better  than  in  previous 
months,  and  yet  they  could  do  with  a  good 
deal  more.  It  requires  a  daily  w.atching 
on  the  part  of  the  furnaces  to  insure  a 
sufiicient  supply.  The  cold  snap  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  another  coming 
Thursday  morning,  made  matters  doubly 
hard  for  the  railroads,  and  in  consequence 
the  car  shortage  has  become  aggrevated, 
so  that  reports  next  week  are  expected  to 
be  very  pessimistic  as  regards  production 
of  coke — two  or  three  days  this  week  no 
coal  cars  were  furnished  in  the  coke  region 
•at  all,  while  cars  for  coke  shipment  dropped 
to  30   per  cent. 

lll'lfALO 

The  situation  is  affected  by  the  storm, 
some  of  the  fiinuices  liciitg  very  short  of 
any  supply,  Sneli  times  occur  so  seldom 
lliitt  often  not  much  effort  it  made  to  lay 
ilowii  niiK-li  slock,  on  iiccoiint  of  tin*  extra 
cost.  t'lirniifcs  lire  running  us  strong  as 
conditions   will  periiut. 

Much  improvement  should  be  made  next 
week.  It  is  hO|)ed  that  when  the  railroads 
return  to  private  ownership  offer  March  1 
that  a  btter  distribution  of  cars  will  be 
made. 

The  ore  season  ought  to  open  early, 
for  the  full  .amount  under  contract  was  not 
delivered  Last  fall,  but  the  hitch  over  rates 
Is  still  on.  with  vessel  owners  standing 
for  an  advance.  Coke  prices  arc  quoted 
on  the  basis  of  $9.60  for  T2-hr.  Connells- 
vllle  foundry.  $8.60  for  4X-hc--furnace  aad 
$7  f8r  bff  grades,   per  net  ton  fo.b.  here. 


Q)alAoe 
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House -Cleaning  Time 


B^    Ruius  T.   Strohm 


npHERE  comes  a  time  in  early  spring 
'*'       When  housewives  get  extremely  busy. 
And  set  their  mops  and  brooms  a-swing 
Until  they  drive  the  household  dizzy ; 
They  scrub  the  floors  and  beat  the  rugs, 

Wash  all  the  woodwork,  dust  the  ceilings, 
Eject  the  spiders,  moths 
and  bugs, 
With   no  regard  for 
[         insect  feelings. 


I 


nPHEY    gather    rub- 
bish  by  the  ton 
From   closet,   cellar, 
hall  and  attic. 
And  keep  the  ashman 
on  the  run 
Until    his   breathing 
grows  asthmatic;. 
But  when  the  house  is 
^  clean  and  free 

^^  Of  trash    and   litter 
^B       evil-smelling, 
^it  then  becomes  what 
it  should  be — 
A    mansion    fit     for 
human  dwelling. 


'  I  ^HE  miners'  union  ought  to  take 

A  lesson  from  the  housewife's  duties, 
And  seize  an  opportunity  to  shake 

Its  garments  free  from  nasty  cooties; 
For  Bolshevistic  bugs  and  fleas, 


Within  its  shack  have  snugly  nested, 
And  anarchistic  ants  and  bees 
Its  inner  chambers  have  infested. 

nPHEY'VE     stung   it   with   their   poisoned 

darts,  .     ,  ,  .    .    . 

And  bit  It  m  and  out 

of  season, 
Till,  driven  frantic  by 
the  smarts, 
It's  lost  its  balanced 
sense  of  reason ; 
And  that's   why    com- 
mon people  choose 
To   note   its  actions 
with  suspicion. 
Nor  will   they   modify 
their  views 
Till  it  regains  a  sane 
condition. 


TT'S  got  to  bounce  the 
rampant  Reds. 
Expel  the  troublous 
Bolsheviki, 

And    maybe    dent    the 
wooden  heads 
Of  radicals  who've  grown  too  cheeky ; 
Then,  having  purged  its  council  hall 

Of  law  and  order's  worst  maligners, 
It  may  at  length  be  fit  for  all 

The  country's  honest,  decent  miners. 
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IDEAS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

PRACTICAL  SCHEMES  THAT  MAKE  THE  DAYS  WORK  EASIER 


Safety  Device  for  a  Cutoff  Saw 

Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Tanytown,  X.    V. 

An  inteVesting  safety  device  has  been  devised  by  the 
master  mechanic  of  the  Burnside  Colliery  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  near  Shamokin, 
Pq.      This    device    works    automatically    and    throws    a 


^  Arm  fastfned  to  stationary 
1- C7N  shaff 


. ,  '/( 

SAW  dT-ARD  IX   PIRATE 

shield  between  the  man  operating  th^  cutoff  saw  and  the 
saw  itself.  When  the  saw  is  pulled  forward  by  means 
of  a  lever  a  semicircular  shield  is  thrown  between  the 
operator  and  the  saw,  just  allowing  sufficient  space 
for  the  timber  to  pass  between  the  saw  and  the  shield. 
The  accompanying  diagramatic  illustration  shows  how 
this  device  operates. 


Storing  First- A  id  Supplies  in  the  Mines 

Nearly  every  coal  mine  plant  has  some  particular 
building  or  portion  of  a  building  that  is  utilized  for 
the  storage  of  first-aid  supplies.  Taking  the  supplies 
into  the  mine  and  there  .storing  them  has  always  been 
a  problem  as  it  .is  always  difficult  to  maintain  the 
proper  temperature  and   humidity.      Materials  such   as 


bandages  not  in  A-1  condition  are  even  more  dangerous 
sometimes  than  no  materials  at  all. 

A  simple  and  inexpensive  box  divided  into  three 
main  longitudinal  compartments  can  be  readily  con- 
structed at  the  carpenter-shop,  and  can  be  made  to 
serve  an  e.xcellent  purpose.  Little  explanation  is  needed 
as  the  accompanying  illustration  is  practically  self- 
explanatory. 

The  upper  compartment  is  used  to  accommodate  two 
stretchers.  The  middle  compartment  is  divided  so  as 
to  hold  a  first-aid  cabinet,  two  woolen  and  one  rubber 
blanket.     The  lower  compartment  is  equipped  with  two 


UNDERGROUXD   FIRST-.A.ID  SUPPI-Y  BOX 

60-watt,  Mazda  lamps  employed  to  generate  heat  for 
keeping  the  supplies  dry.  Holes  may  be  bored  in  the 
rear  of  the  box  to  allow  adequate  ventilation.  Any 
suitable  dimensions  can  be  used  in  constructing  such 
a  box. 

At  the  mines  of  the  Ston^ega  Coke  &  Coal  Co.  in 
Wise  Co.,  Va.,  one  of  these  boxes  is  kept  within  2,000 
ft.  of  every  man  underground.  Each  miner  knows 
the  location  of  the  box  nearest  his  working  place.  Five 
or  ten  minutes  delay  in  giving  treatment  in  case  of 
a  serious  accident  may  be  the  dividing  line  between 
life  and  death. 


Safe  Guards  for  Trolley  Wire 

By  G.  E.  Daugherty 

PikfviUi-.  K.v. 

How  to  build  the  most  reliable  and  safest  trolley 
guard  is  a  question  that  has  been  discussed  from  many 
different  viewpoints.  The  perfection  of  any  system  de 
pends  largely  on  the  taste  of  the  workman  doing  the 
job  or  his  consideration  for  the  adage,  "Anything  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well."  There  is  considerable 
room  for  improvement  on  the  present  method  of  safe- 
guarding trolleys  in  mines.  This  is  a  detail  for  the 
inventive  mind  upon  which  to  do  .something  really 
worth  while  and  win  fame  and  fortune. 

Poor  workmanship  in  hanging  wire  is  the  first  cau.se 
of  difficulty  in  keeping  it  guarded.  A  trolley  frog  in 
the  wrong  place,  too  few  insulators  to  hold  the  win; 
level  or  maintain  uniform  curvature  ai'e  matters  to  be 
fir.st  considered   if  guards  are  to  stay   up  and   haulag* 
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carriea  on.  This  aoes  not  take  into  consideration  the 
time  and  money  saved  from  broken  trolley  poles  and 
consetiuent  delays. 

An  adequate  and  reliable  xruard  is  the  next  requisite. 
This  should  extend  from  the  trolley  frog  to  2  ft. 
beyond  the  opposite  pillar  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
mining:  law  asking  for  iruards  at  all  places,  where  men 
regularly  pass  under  the  wire,  when  less  than  (5'  ft. 
above  the  rail.  The  usual  failure  under  this  condition 
is  to  guard  the  space  only  where  the  motor  passes 
under.  Other  places  neglected  entirely  are  side  tracks, 
sand  boxes,  pumps,  manway  crossings,  room  necks,  trap 
doors,  etc.  Every  care  should  be  given  to  safeguarding 
the  trolley  on  haulageways  that  are  also  used  for 
traveling. 

The  rubber  guard  is  meeting  with  much  favor  among 
east  Kentucky  operators,  being  effective  and  easily  in- 
stalled. Old  tire  hose  is  the  usual  source  of  supply,  but 
new  hose  is  being  used  in  many  places.  Guards  of  this 
kind  have  been  in  use  for  two  years  without  much  at- 
tention in  the  mines  of  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.  of 
Stone,  Ky. 

The  following  precaution  is  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  results.  Insulators  should  be  hung  every 
4  ft.  on  curves,  and  somewhat  farther  apart  on  straight 
wire.  Split  one  side  of  the  hose  and  hang  it  under  the 
insulators  and  over  the  trolley  clamp.  Round  off  the 
end  where  the  trolley  wheel  enters;  in  some  cases  a 
stiff  wire  is  used  to  spread  the  mouth  of  the  hose  apart. 
Care  should  be  given  to  the  trolley  wheel  bolt,  keeping 
it  smooth  so  that  it  will  not  tear  the  guard. 


Water  Supply  for  Drills 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  the 
Burnside  Colliery  has  a  large  water  tank  with  a  capacity 
of   about    2,000    gal.    mounted   on    trucks    for   carrying 
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AIR  PRESSURE  WATER  CAR 

water  into  the  mine  to  supply  the  drills  used  in  driving 
the  headings. 

This  tank  is  rhade  of  steel  and  is  so  arranged  that 
the  water  can  be  forced  out  under  pressure  by  attach- 
ing a  compressed  air  pipe  to  the  proper  inlet  in  the 
tank.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  connections. 


Homemade  Device  tor  Handling  Oil  BaiTels 

By  Jack  L.  Ball 

Amsterdam,    (Hiin 

There  is  no  task  around  a  coal  mine  that  meets  with 
more  disfavor  than  handling  leaky  oil  barrels.  This  is 
a  disagreeable  job,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

The  simple  device  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  used  to  handle  barrels  at  a  certain  mine  with 


highly  agreeable  nesults.  It  is  not  necessary  to  touch 
the  barrel  with  the  hands,  and  it  is  easy  for  one  man 
to  move  a  full  liarrel  over  almost  any  kind  of  a  rough 
surface. 


HOW   TIIIO    j; Altl{i:i.   TONG.S    ARE    VV-V.Vt 

The  measurements  shown  are  for  a  standard  barrel. 
The  points  can  be  shaped  so  that  the  injury  done  to  the 
heads  of  a  barrel  is  of  no  consequence. 


Safe,  Homemade,  Mine-Rescue  Searchlight 

In  mine  rescue  w-ork  the  rescue  party  is  in  many  in- 
stances handicapped  through  having  insufficient  light. 
Usually,  conditions  in  the  mine  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
open  lights  cannot  be  used  with  safety.    Ordinary  safety 


SAFE    SEARrm.ir.HT    FOR    rXnERGROrXD    U.SB 

lamps  or  the  small  electric  flash  lights  are  or  may  be  in- 
adequate for  th«  purpose  intended.  In  all  cases  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  a  portable  searchlight  as  part  of  the  mine 
rescue  equipment.  The  accompanying  illustration  show^ 
a  portable  light  of  high  power  that  may  be  safely  used 
in  a  gassy  or  dust-filled  atmosphere. 
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Colliery  Boiler  Plant  Satisfactorily  Burns 

No.  2  Tank  Barley 

Small-Size  Anthracite  Is  Burned  on  Automatic  Stokers  and  Satisfactory  Results  Are 
Obtained — Building  Is  Kept  Cool  Even  in  Summer  By  Draft  Fans 


By  D.  C.  Ashmead 

Tarryfown,  N.  Y 


NEAR  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa.,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.  has  just  completed  a  boiler  plant  at  it.s  No.  14 
Colliery.    Its  construction  was  a  case  of  rebuilding 
while  in  operation.   This  did  not,  however,  involve  intri- 


water  tube  boilers  and  five  283-hp.  Stirling  boilers 
making  a  total  of  3,215  b.hp.  At  present  there  is  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  installation  of  four  more  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers  and  three  more  283-hp.  Stirling  boilers. 


HU.   1.      EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  NO.   14   COL,L,lKia    UulL-liH  1L,.U\T 
Concreti-.  brick.  ptePl  and  glafls  hav<-  brpn  uspd  oxclu-olvoly  in  the  con.st ruction  of  this  building 


cate  or  delicate  problems  in  construction  work,  so  I 
.shall  not  lay  stre.ss  on  this  pha.'^e  of  the  situation. 

The  new  boiler  house  !.>;  of  brick  and  concrete  con- 
struction of  the  latest  design  and  is  architecturally 
attractive.  The  foundations  and  floors  are  of  concrete 
and  reinforced  concrete,  while  the  walls  and  stacks  are 
built  of  brick. 

At  the  present  time  the  full  boiler  horse  power  of 
the  plant  has  not  been  developed.  There  are  now  in 
continual    service    twelve    150-hp.    Babcock    &    Wilcox 


This  will  increase  the  boiler  capacity  of  the  plant  to 
4,664  hp.  The  foundations  for  the  additional  boilers 
are  in  place  and  the  company  expects  to  install  at 
least  one  if  not  two  of  the  Stirlings  some  time  during 
the  spring.  The  boiler  working  pressure  in  135  lb. 
gage. 

The  coal  used  in  generating  steam  is  No.  2  tank 
barley  and  is  fired  on  Coxe  stokers.  These  stokers  all 
have  a  width  of  grate  of  5  ft.  and  a  length  of  grate  10 
ft.. 4  in.  with  the  exception  of  two  which  have  a  grate 
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FIG.   2.     CROSS-SECTION  OF  THE  BOILER  PL-VNT 
1  onvenience   of  the   arrangement  of  conveyor,  bunkers,   downcomers,  stokir.s,  boiUts,   i)t<>ihirit;>.   tlmss  ami 

ash  tunnel  are   immediately  apparent. 


The 


FIG.    3.      GROUND  PLAN   OF  BOILER  PLANT   AND   FAN    ROOM 
'f'futtirios ^ t\f.Mi»isit3^ .Uii^U  JninnHliately   appeal   to  the  experienced    plant  operator  are  the  .spaeioiiH  flririK  "Hey  .'tnd  the 

adeq\iate  interval  bet^vecn  the  boiler  .settings 
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width  one  foot  greater.  The  iCiigth  of  tnese  grates  is, 
however,  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest.  The  stokers 
have  a  speed  of  travel  of  2  to  8  ft.  per  hour  depending 
on  the  load.  They  are  driven  by  a  5-hp.  direct-current 
250-volt  motor  built  by  the  General  Electric  Co.     The 


FIG.    4.      FRONT  VIEW   OF  THE   STOKERS 
Thi-  coal  valve  wheels,  chains  and  gate  wlieels  are  plainly  visible 

coal  is  fed  to  the  stokers,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5, 
through  steel  pipes  14  in.  in  diameter  and  the  amount 
of  fuel  fed  to  the  grates  is  regulated  either  by  hand  or 
automatically.  Intake  valves  are  jjlaced  near  the  top  of 
the  pipe«  and  directly  below  the  bunker.  These  are  oper- 
ated by  chains  from  the  boiler-room  flooi*. 

Williams  water  columns  are  used  and  the  feed  water 
is  regulated  by  means  of  Williams  and  Copes  feed-water 
regulators.  High-  and  low-water  signals  are  also  em- 
ployed. A  central  pressure  gage  is  in  view  from  all 
parts  of  the  boiler  room. 

The  ashes  from  the  stokers  are  dumped  into  an  ash 
pit  directly  under  the  boilers  and  from  here  they  are 
washed  and  run  by  gravity  into  cars  which  travel  under 
the  chutes  from  the  ash  pit.  The  ash  tunnel  is  double 
tracked  and  has  a  drain  down  the  center  which  carries 
away  all  the  water  used  for  washing  out  the  boilers 
and  the  ash  pits,  as  well  as  that  necessary  for  cleaning 
the  ash  tunnel.  The  air  is  kept  cool  and  pure  in  this 
tunnel,  as  it  is  continually  sucked  out  by  the  forced- 
draft  fans.  The  ash  cars  are  pushed  out  by  hand. 

The  flue  gases  pass  from  the  boilers  through  steel 
breechings  to  the  main  flues  which  are  built  of  brick 
and  concrete  and  run  the  full  length  of  the  boiler  room. 
At  the  central  point  of  each  of  these  flues  a  stack  is 
placed.  These  are  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  have  a  height 
of  190  ft.  The  arrangement  of  flue  and  stack  is  the 
same  on  each  side  of  the  power  house,  and  each  side  is 
independent  of  the  other. 


At  one  end  of  the  boiler  room  is  a  small  engine  room 
(Fig.  3)  in  which  all  the  auxiliary  machinery  for  oper- 
ating the  boiler  plant  is  placed.  There  are  two  forced 
draft  fans  of  the  multivane  type  12  ft.  in  diameter  and 
built  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  Each  has  a  capacity 
of  175,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  against  a  pressure  of 
2.1  in.  of  water.  These  fans  are  driven  by  14  x  16  in. 
engines  direct-connected.  The  engines  are  of  the  side- 
crank,  single-valve,  inclosed,  self-oiling  type  and  were 
built  by  the  Ridgway  Dynamo  &  Engine  Co.  They 
operate  under  automatic  control. 

The  fans  draw  air  from  the  top  of  tne  ooiler  house 
and  also  from  the  ash  tunnel  through  specially  built  air 
conduits.  When  they  were  first  installed  they  took 
air  from  the  engine  room  only,  but  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  windows  in  the  engine  room,  when 
closed,  from  breaking.  Other  arrangements  conse- 
quently had  to  be  provided.  The  change  in  source  of 
supply  was  made  and  as  a  result  the  ash  tunnel  and  the 
top  of  the  boiler  house  are  not  now  excessively  hot  even 
in  the  summer.  The  air  from  the  fans  is  forced  through 
a  tunnel  that  passes  under  the  front  part  of  the  boilers 
and  is  admitted  to  the  firebox  by  a  valve  that  regulates 
the  supply  of  air  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  com- 
bustion. 

At  the  present  time  the  feed-water  pumps  are  of  the 
direct-acting  type,  but  these  are  to  be  replaced  shortly 
by  centrifugal  machines.  The  feed  water  is  recorded 
by  a  Venturi  meter  on  the  6-in.  pump-discharge  line. 
A  Webster  open  feed  water  heater  of  6,000  hp.  capacity 
is  used  for  heating  the  feed  water  and  raises  its  tem- 
perature to  200  deg.  F.  before  it  is  sent  to  the  boilers. 

Besides  the  feed  pumps,  the  fans,  and  the  feed  water 
heater  in  the  engine  room,  a  small  substation  is  here 
located,  furnishing  power  to  the  mine.  This  substation 
contains  two  duplicate  motor-generator  sets.  The  gen- 
erator half  is  250-volt  direct  current,  while  the  motor 
is  2,300-volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  alteimating  current.  A 
10-panel  General  Electric  switchboard  for  handling  the 


FIG.    5.      INTERIOR  OF  THE   liOIl.EK    KOO.M 
Note    the   vortical    rlown-comers  and  the  big  steam  gage,  visible 
from  all   points  ot  the   room. 

current  is  also  installed.  The  current  is  at  present  fur- 
nished from  another  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Go's 
plants. 

The  coal  bunkers,  or  rather  bunker,  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  boiler  room.   Its  top  is  34  ft.  4  in.  above  the 
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Sec  "-ion        A-A 

FIG.  6.     PARTIAL  I'LAX   AND  CROSS-SECTION  AT  CEXTER   MNE  OI'"  STACKS 
The   relative   position.s   of   the  stacks,   fluus,   diaft   ducts   and   ash    tuniul   are   here   apparent. 


boiler  room  floor.  It  is  16  ft.  deep  and  can  be  filled  to 
a  heifrht  of  5  ft.  above  its  top.  The  total  width  is  22  ft. 
ill  the  clear  and  there  is  one  coal  outlet  on  each  side 
directly  in  front  of  each  stoker.  The  bunker  is  200  ft. 
10  in.  in  total  len^nh  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,927  tons 
of  coal,  when  filled  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  distributing 
conveyor.  This  bunker  is  built  of  concrete  and  rests 
in  a  steel  frame.    The  sides  are  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  coal  is  brought  from  the  tank  barley  pocket  in  the 
breaker  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the  boiler  house  above 
the  bunker  by  means  of  a  drag-line  scraper.  This  con- 
'■eyor  traverses  the  full  length  of  the  bunker  and  the 
coal  drops  through  slots  in  the  bottom  of  the  drag-line 
trough  and  into  the  coal  bunker.  These  slots  are  of 
course  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  closed.  A  coal 
meter  is  placed  in  this  conveyor  line,  recording  the 
amount  of  coal  delivered  to  the  bunker.  The  scraper 
line  is  operated  through  a  belt  by  a  36  h.p.  General 
Electric  alternating-current,  60-cycle,  110-volt  motor. 

A  fire  wall  has  been  placed  between  the  engine  room 
and  the  boiler  room.  The  roof  is  supported  by  steel 
trusses  and  a  long  ventilator  or  skylight  extends  almost 
the  full  length  of  the  building.  This  admits  light  and 
air  and  helps  to  keep  the  building  cool  in  the  summer. 
A  steel  walkway  or  balcony  is  hung  in  the  rear  and 
slightly  above  the  tops  of  the  boiler,  giving  ready  access 
to  any  part  of  the  piping,  or  the  outside  of  the  boilers 
themselves.  This  balcony  runs  around  all  four  sides  of 
the  building,  while  iron  ladders  reach  from  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  boiler  room.  From  this  balcony  steel  stairs  ex- 
tend to  the  top  of  the  coal  bunker  and  a  steel  gallery 
runs  the  full  length  of  the  scraper  line. 

The  steam  piping  throughout  the  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  is  protected  with  85  per  cent  magnesia  covering. 
The  main  steam  header  is  14  in.  in  diameter  and  the 
individual  steam  pip,\s  from  each  boiler  are  6  in.  in 
diameter.  The  feed  water  line  is  6  in.  cast-iron  pipe. 
Some  of  the  results  obtai/.sd  in  this  plant  are  as  fol- 
lows: Rated  boiler  capacity,  3,215  hp. ;  watergage  air 
pressure,  21  in.;  temperature  of  feed  water,  200  deg.  F.; 
evaporation  actual,  5.3  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel: 
fuel,  tank  barley;  steam  pressure,  135  lb.  gage;  load  on 


boilers,  average,  150  per  cent. ;  peak  loads,  200  per  cent. 
The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  is  considering  construct- 
ing a  large  generating  station  in  connection  with  this 
power  house  during  the  coming  spring  and   increasing 


FIG.    7.      VIEW   TX   THE   ASH   TUX.VEL 
Draft  air  is  di-.ivvn   from   this   passage,   keeping   its   atmosphere 
clean,   cool  and  free  fi'om  dust  at  all  times. 

the  capacity  of  the  boiler  plant  to  the  full  amount  or 
possibly  enlarging  it.  The  additional  power  thus  gen- 
erated will  furnish  electricity  not  only  for  this  plant, 
but  for  a  number  of  other  operations  belonging  to 
the  same  company. 


Diversion  of  Coal  to  Cease 

Chairman  Spencer,  of  the  Central  Coal  Committee, 
issued  instructions  to  cease  the  diversion  of  coal,  and 
to  buy  the  coal  at  whatever  price  is  necessary.  The 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  is  now  offering  wholesalers  to  take 
over  their  contracts  with  collieries  for  :',0  days  at  what- 
ever price  the  wholesalers  have  the  coal  bought  from 
the  collieries. 

It  will  pay  the  wholesaler  15c.  per  ton  profit  and 
will  agree  to  pay  cash,  ten  days  after  receipt  of 
invoices. 
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Open  Cut  or  Strip  Mining  and 
Its  Development 

Under  Certain  Conditions  Coal  Stripping  gives  Excellent  Results  and  Low  Unit  Cc^ts  but 

Many  Circumstances  Should  be  Carefully  Investigated 

Before  Work  is  Started 

By  H.  B.  Miller 


I'itt.sbilrflll.   I'a. 


In  selecting  a  method  of  strip-pit  operation 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  area  worked,  the 
thickness  of  overburden,  local  topography, 
required  output,  source  and  quality  of  water 
supply,  position  of  state  and  county  roads, 
buildings  and  wooded  areas  above  the  crop 
line,  railroad  approach  and  rights  of  way 
must  all  be  considered. 


CERTAIN  coal  areas  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia  and  other  states,  whe-'e  the  cover 
is  so  shallow  and  the  roof  "so  rotten"  that  it  will 
not  endure  extraction  of  the  coal  by  underground  min- 
ing methods.     Consequently  the  coal  can  not  be  taken 

out  by  such  means.  Where      

this  condition  exists  the 
open  cut  or  stripping 
method  should  be  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  the  only 
profitable  manner  in 
which  beds  lying  horizon- 
tal or  nearly  so  having 
an  overburden  of  alluvium, 
shales,  or  soft  stratified 
sand  rock  can  be  mined. 
In  the  anthracite  field 
where  the  beds  are  thick, 
heav>'   sand   rock   may  be 

profitably  moved.  In  the  development  of  stripping  ter- 
ritory, the  method  of  operation  selected  depends  on  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  tract,  the  average  depth  of  over- 
burden, local  topography  and  the  output  required.  In 
the  preliminary  examination,  the  source  of  water  supply 
and  its  purity  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the 
average  plant  will  require  about  35,000  gal.  of  water  per 
day  of  9  hr.,  if  the  .shovels  are  to  be  operated  by  steam. 
This  amount  will  also  depend  upon  the  number  and  size 
of  the  units  employed. 

State  and  county  roads  crossing  the  property  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration,  since  obtaining  permis- 
sion for  a  change  of  their  location  is  sometimes  quite 
difficult,  and  if  not  granted  a  problem  is  immediately 
presented  in  the  way  of  economical  operation  which  may 
afifect  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  the  plant 
layout.  Building.s  and  wooded  areas  above  the  crop 
line,  as  well  as  railroad  approach,  rights  of  way,  and  the 
per  cent  of  grade  are  also  to  he  considered.  If  the  plant 
is  to  be  operated  by  electricity,  the  proximity  to  a  source 
of  power  supply  must  be  considered. 

Crop   Coal    is    Usually    Unmarketable 

In  calculating  the  amount  of  tonnage  available  in  a 
stripping  area  where  there  is  a  crop  line,  it  is  not  wise 
to  estimate  from  the  actual  crop,  but  from  a  line  .5  or 
10  ft.  away  from  the  crop  line,  as  the  coal  from  thi.--- 
point  to  the  actual  crop  will  probably  be  so  disintegrated 
as  to  be  unmarketable.  It  therefore  should  not  be 
included  in  the  tonnage  estimate,  which  should  be  fig- 
ured conservatively. 

Output  and  method  of  operation  should  be  adju.sted 
to  the  amount  of  tonnajre  availshle.  in  order  to  secure 


minimum  cost  of  production,  including  interest  and 
amortization  on  the  capital  invested  for  equipment  and 
that  expended  in  actual  .stripping  operations.  Steam- 
shovel  methods  involve  large  capital  outlay  for  equip- 
ment and  preliminary  stripping;  hence  they  should  be 

limited  to  work  where 
there  is  suflicient  tonnage 
available  to  guarantee  a 
suitable  return  on  this  in- 
vestment plus  interest 
during  the  life  of  the  op- 
eration. When  properly 
installed  and  operated, 
stripping  plants  yield  en- 
ormous outputs  at  low 
unit  costs. 

The  general  features  of 
steam-shovel  mining  ap- 
pear simple;  but  good 
management,  close  attention  to  details  and  systematic 
work  are  essential  to  success.  The  shape  and  position 
of  the  territoi-y  to  be  stripped  should  be  predetermined 
so  as  to  permit  intelligent  planning  of  approaches 
and  track  lay-outs,  the  minimizing  of  delays  and  the 
handling  of  the  maximum  amount  of  tonnage.  Main- 
tenance and  repair  of  tracks  and  equipment  are 
also  important.  Since  the  unit  cost,  with  a  given  equip- 
ment, varies  inversely  with  the  output,  there  should 
he  no  preventable  delays  when  the  plan  is  once  put  into 
operation. 

Quite  an  area  may  be  stripped  before  actual  mining 
of  coal  begins,  or  mining  and  stripping  may  proceed 
simultaneously,  when  a  sufficient  area  has  been  uncov- 
oi-ed  to  avoid  interference  between  the  two  operations. 
The  latter  plan  is  the  more  advisable,  as  it  reduces  the 
initial  investment  retiuired  before  production  begins. 
The  direction  of  the  box  cuts  or  excavations  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  topography  and  average  depth  of  overbur- 
den, and  the  disposition  of  the  excavated  materials  on 
the  spoil  bank.  Their  arrangement  must  be  such  as 
not  to  inierfere  with  or  embarass  subsequent  mining. 
Operating  costs  are  lowest  when  there  is  no  expense 
for  transporting  stripped  material  to  the  waste  dump^ 
and  the  shovel  output  is  increa.sed  by  eliminating  delays 
incident  to  loading  into  cars.  The  maximum  daily  out- 
put is  a  function  of  shovel  capacity,  depth  of  stripping 
:ind  thickness  of  coal. 

The  large  type  of  shovel,  with  long  boom  and  bif 
bucket,  much  used  in  coal  stripping,  moves  on  tracia 
laid  on  the  coal  bed.  The  overburden  removed  is  dumped 
to  one  side,  thus  creating  the  mounds  of  excavated 
material  termed  "spoil  bj'-ks."     The  first  through  cut  m 
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termed  the  '"iiiitial  box  cut,"  and  in  subsequent  cuts  the 
materials  removed  are  deposited  in  the  previous  excava- 
tion, thus  creating'  another  spoil  bank.  The  lar^e  revolv- 
intf  shovel,  has  its  most  common  application  in  strip- 
ping bituminous-coal  deposits,  on  account  of  its  operat- 
iiijr  range  and  capacity  for  sustained  output. 

The  uncovered  coal  is  g-enerally  blasted  and  loaded 
with  a  light  shovel  into  cars.  This  shovel  should  be  of 
the  caterpillar  traction  type,  since  this  variety  can  read- 
ily change  its  direction  for  operation,  has  a  greater  bear- 
ing area,  and  provides  more  stability,  as  well  as  being 
able  to  move  and  work  over  much  softer  bottom  than  the 
ordinary  wheeled  shovel. 

On  a  stripping  area  of  appreciable  size,  a  large  type 
of  shovel  having  an  85  to  90  ft.  boom,  with  a  5  to  8-yd. 
dipper  should  lie  used.  As  an  example,  we  will  assume 
that  it  is  desired  to  strip  an  area  having  about  2.5  ft.  of 
overburden,  and  using  a  shovel  with  an  85  ft.  boom,  fiO 
ft.  handle,  and  a  5  cu.yd.  dipper.  This  will  make  an 
initial  box  cut.  overcasting  the  excavated  materials  or 
spoil  to  one  side.  When  the  shovel  is  in  operation  it 
revolves  about  a  central  axis  or  line  termed  the  center 
line  of  rotation.  Taking  the  pitch  of  the  boom  at  45 
deg.  the  following  results  are  obtained:  The  distance 
from  center  of  track  to  base  of  box  cut  bank  is  31  ft., 
or  the  width  of  the  box  cut  at  bottom  is  62  ft.  The 
width  at  the  top  would  be  73.6  ft.,  the  slope  of  the  box 
cut  being  about  1  to  5. 

The  spoil  bank  is  figured  on  a  20  per  cent  swell  of 
materials.  The  distance  across  the  base  of  the  spoil 
bank  would  be  about  109  ft.,  and  across  the  top,  16  ft. 
From  the  original  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  pile 
would  be  37  ft.,  and  from  the  top  of  rail  on  which  the 
stripping  shovel  stands  to  the  top  of  the  spoil  bank  will 
be  65  ft.  The  slope  of  the  spoil  bank  will  be  1  to  11. 
The  dumping  radius  from  center  line  of  rotation  to  far 
side  of  pile,  will  be  100.5  feet. 

Sometimes  instead  of  casting  materials  to  one  side 
only,  conditions  warrant  the  overcasting  of  spoil  to  both 
sides.  In  this  case  the  box  cut  width  remains  the  same 
as  formerly,  but  each  spoil  area  since  thei'e  are  two 
instead  of  one  is  reduced.  Then  again,  as  in  starting 
on  a  hill-side  crop,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  initial  cut 
as  a  side  cut.  Later  on  box  cuts  would  be  made  thus 
developing  spoil  areas  on  one  side  only. 

One  Shovel  May  Move  5000  Cu.  Yd. 

Working  under  favorable  conditions,  such  a  shovel 
as  assumed  above  could  remove,  say  5,000  cu.yd.  of 
material  in  a  day  of  9  hr.  It  would  be  safer,  however, 
to  estimate  its  capacity  at,  say  4,500  cu.yd.  per  day. 
At  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  run  the  large  machine 
night  and  day,  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  the  small  load- 
ing shovel.  For  this  reason,  the  large  shovel  should  be 
equipped  with  a  1-kw.  30-volt,  steam-turbine  generator 
set.  The  necessary  lights  and  dynamo  should  be  on  the 
shovel  before  it  leaves  the  shop. 

For  loading  the  coal,  a  small  revolving  type  of  shovel 
should  be  employed.  This  should  have,  say,  a  30  ft. 
boom,  and  a  19  ft.  dipper  stick.  Also  a  special  flat-front 
coal-loading  dipper  of  about  Ij  cu.yd.  struck  measure. 
If  the  shovel  is  mounted  on  caterpillar  trucks,  it  can  be 
moved  about  more  readily,  as  this  method  of  support 
eliminates  the  use  of  platforms  or  tracks  and  conse- 
quently the  extra  pit  labor  required.  This  form  of  sup- 
port enables  the  machine  to  make  a  wide  cut  necessi- 
tated by  the  great  range  of  the  coal-stripping  shovel 
that  has  preceded  it. 


It  also  secures  the  higher  lift  nece.ssary,  in  order  to 
load  coal  into  gondolas  or  other  types  of  coal  cars,  say, 
on  top  of  a  6-ft.  bed  of  coal.  A  shovel  of  this  type  can 
load  three  5()-ton  standard  railroad  gondolas  in  one  hour, 
handling  run-of-mine  coal  direct  from  i)it  into  car. 
Either  of  the  above  shovels  can  be  operated  by  steam 
or  by  electricity. 

Balancing   SHdvEi,  CAPAciTihS 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
performed  by  the  above  types  of  shovels,  the  following 
table  is  prepared,  assuming  that  1  cu.yd.  of  coal  in  the 
bed  weighs  approximately  1  ton,  and  making  no  allow- 
ances for  intrusions  such  as  horsebacks  and  the  like. 
The  output  (place  measuie),  in  cubic  yards,  divided  by 
the  depth  of  overburden  in  yards,  gives  the  number  of 
square  yards  of  surface  which  the  shovel  uncovers,  on 
top  of  the  coal.  Spoil  area  is  figured  on  20  per  cent  swell 
for  loo.se  material.  Assuming  that  the  bed  is  4  ft.  thick, 
giving  1',  tons  of  coal  under  each  square  yard  of  sur- 
face uncovered,  we  have  the  following  figures  for 
stripping: 
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10 
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One  acre  of  4  ft.  coal  will  yield  about  6,560  tons  of 
coal,  or  one  foot  acre,  will  yield  1,640  tons,  more  or  less, 
dependent  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coal.  How- 
ever, in  stripping,  10  per  cent  loss  should  be  allcA'ed  for 
mining  and  loading.  It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to 
the  above  table,  that  when  the  depth  of  stripping  is  25 
ft.  the  big  shovel  will  only  uncover  approximately  788 
tons  of  coal  in  a  day  of  9  hr.  The  capacity  of  the  small 
loading  shovel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  1,350  tons  per  day. 
Consequently,  the  stripping  shovel  would  have  to  work 
double  shift  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  the  loading 
shovel,  provided  the  car  supply  was  good  and  no  loss  in 
loading  was  encountered. 

Aside  from  the  shovel  tracks,  if  standard  railroad 
gondolas  are  run  direct  into  the  pit,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  70  lb.  rails,  of  course  laid  to  standard  gage.  One 
or  two  locomotives  for  shifting  would  al.so  be  required 
as  well  as  one  flat  car. 

Should  it  be  decided  to  haul  the  coal  to  a  tipple  and 
prepare  it,  instead  of  loading  run-of-mine  direct  into 
gondolas,  a  different  type  of  equipment  would  be  used 
in  the  pit  as  well  as  lighter  rails,  and  a  narrower  track 
gage.  In  addition  to  the  pit  equipment  and  tipple, 
there  will  in  any  case  be  railroad  sidings  to  be  provided. 
In  some  cases  also  there  must  be  houses  and  shops,  a 
pump  house  and  pipe  line.  The  use  of  2'-in.  to  3-in. 
pipe  about  a  stripping  plant  will  generally  provide  the 
amount  of  water  retiuired. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summaiy  of  the  labv^r 
employed  about  a  stripping  plant  of  large  capacity, 
where  the  coal  is  prepared  and  put  through  a  tipple. 
The  scale  of  wages  is  omitted. 

Stripping  Shovel: — One  shovel  engineer,  one  fireman, 
one  oiler,  one  craneman,  four  men  in  the  pit,  one  coaler. 

Coal  Shovel: — One  shovel  engineer,  one  fireman,  two 
men  at  dipper,  one  man  cleaning  up  spillage,  one  drille" 
and  blaster,  three  men  cleaning  off  slate  and  dirt. 

Haulage : — Two  locomotive  engineers,  two  trip  riders. 
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Tipple  Help: — One  tipple  boss,  one  tipple  boss  helper, 
one  boss  trimmer,  two  assistants,  one  car  dropper  and 
one  laborer. 

General: — One  blacksmith,  one  general  repairman, 
one  day  boss,  one  time-keeper  and  clerk,  one  watchman, 
one  superintendent. 

The  total  pay-roll  therefore  amounts  to  35  men  for 
operating  the  plant.  From  the  above  force,  because  of 
delays  from  various  causes,  men  can  be  provided  for 
track  maintenance  about  the  tipple  and  plant.  The  daily 
cost  for  supplies  and  materials  cannot .  be  estimated 
accurately,  but  will  include  the  following  items: 

Coal  for  boilers  and  engines,  about  20  tons  per  day; 
oil,  waste  and  packing;  repairs  and  upkeep;  deprecia- 
tion of  equipment  and  incidentals. 

Summation  of  Expenses 

The  total  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  on  the  above 
labor  account,  plus  the  supply  account,  plus  a  suitable 
margin  for  interest,  depreciation,  insurance,  taxes  and 
expense  of  administration,  will  give  the  daily  cost  of 
oi)eration.  This  divided  by  the  number  of  tons  of  out- 
put per  day,  say  1,000.  will 


stripped  coal.  The  inferior  material,  occurring  undei- 
lightest  cover,  can  generally  be  disposed  of  locally  for 
domestic  use,  at  a  price  below  the  regular  market.  The 
prejudice  of  the  trade  against  rusty  coal  is  often  not 
well  founded,  but  notwithstanding  that  it  may  be  prac- 
tically as  good  as  the  unstained  variety,  the  market  is 
not  willing  to  grant  this  as  a  fact. 

In  some  districts  stripping  companies  run  their  coal 
through  the  tipple,  where  it  goes  over  a  picking  table 
and  is  screened  and  sized.  Such  plants  uphold  their 
reputation,  but  pits  where  "everything  is  loaded"  only 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  stripped 
coal. 

No  Bug  Dust  Is  Formed 

Stripped  coal  should  have  an  advantage  over  that  pro- 
duced underground,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  "bug  dust" 
to  be  disposed  of,  since  no  undercut  is  made.  Stripping 
is  sometimes  termed  "daylight  mining,"  and  therefore 
the  light  should  favor  a  closer  inspection  of  the  product 
so  that  impurities  such  as  slate,  binders,  etc.,  may  be 
cast  out.     With  proper  care  in  mining  and  treatment 

stripped   coal   will   gener- 


give  the  cost  per  ton  of 
production,  f.o.b.  cars.  To 
this  must,  however,  be 
added  a  certain  amount 
per  ton  for  extinguish- 
ment or  a  reduction  of  the 
initial  investment  in  the 
project.  Subtracting  this 
total  from  the  market 
price  leaves  the  net  profit 
per  ton. 

A  n   installation  t  o  de- 
velop a  n  appreciable  area 

of  stripping  territor>%  using  a  large  type  of  stripping 
shovel  and  a  small  loading  shovel,  figuring  on  a  mile 
switch  to  the  property,  side  hill  cuts  and  fills,  and  includ- 
ing rail  and  other  track  materials,  tipple  construction, 
engines,  sidings,  cars,  houses  and  shops,  pump,  pump- 
house  and  pipe  line,  and  providing  a  surplus  to  start 
operation,  would  cost  approximately  |325,000  at  the 
present  time. 

When  less  than  10  ft.  of  cover  exists  over  a  coal,  it 
is  generally  discolored  and  soft.  Sometimes  even  though 
the  overburden  is  much  more  than  the  depth  named,  and 
even  up  to. 30  ft.,  the  coal  is  discolored,  but  is  not  as  a 
rule  as  soft  as  when  under  only  10  ft.  or  less  of  cover. 
Such  coal  is  stripped  at  small  expense,  but  is  not  the 
equal  of  coal  found  under  heavier  cover. 

When  cover  heavier  than  about  10  ft.  is  encountered 
it  is  not  generally  so  discolored  or  soft  as  to  compel  its 
being  placed  on  the  market  at  a  lower  price  than  coal 
produced  by  underground  mining  methods. 

Coal  Surface  Should  Be  Thoroughly  Cleaned 

When  the  overburden  has  been  removed,  the  top  of  the 
coal  bed  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  in  advance  of  the 
loading  shovel.  The  dirt  can  be  swept  off  with  a  wire 
broom,  and  by  thus  exercising  care,  the  overburden  does 
not  mix  with  the  coal.  Equal  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  of  the  bottom  becoming  mixed  with  the 
product. 

As  the  product  of  the  strip  pit  is  generally  sold  in 
competition  with  coal  produced  by  underground  mining 
and  which  has  gone  over  picking  tables  and  been 
screened  and  sized,  equal  precaution  should  be  taken  with 


Development  of  any  appreciable  strip-pit  area 
requires  a  big  investment  in  shovels,  railroad 
track,  tipple  and  other  equipment.  Making 
such  an  operation  profitable  depends  much 
upon  the  ability  of  the  management  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  shovel  operator.  The  best 
talent  available  is  here  almost  cheap  at  any 
price. 


ally  have  an  exceptionally 
good  appearance  when  it 
reaches  the  market. 

Before  the  installation 
and  operation  of  a  strip- 
ping plant  is  undertaken 
by  inexperienced  parties, 
a  careful  study  should  be 
made  of  the  subject.  It  is 
important  that  plenty  of 
drilling  should  be  done  in 
order  t  o  determine  the 
character  o  f  overburden 
and  thickness  of  coal,  an  accurate  map  should  also  be 
made  of  the  territory  showing  the  crop-line,  buildings 
and  roads,  property  lines,  and  the  location  of  drill 
holes.  At  times  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  good  work- 
ing map,  and  in  this  event  the  surface  contours  as  n-e'I 
as  those  of  the  coal  should  be  shown  thereon.  A  map  of 
this  r.ature  will  enable  one  to  make  a  layout  of  the  neces- 
sary box  cuts,  and  afford  some  idea  as  to  the  drainage 
problems  encountered  in  the  pit.  ITowover,  a  map  of 
this  sort  is  not  always  necessary  as  the  solution  of  the 
drainage  and  other  problems  is  often  self  evident. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  quality  of  the  coal,  and  the  location  of 
any  binders  in  the  bed,  the  continuity  of  the  bed,  the 
hardness  of  the  stratum  forming  the  floor  of  the  seam, 
as  well  as  questions  of  transportation  and  marketing  of 
the  product,  water  supply,  labor  conditions,  etc.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  sufficient  stripping 
territory  must  be  available,  so  as  to  keep  the  equipment 
.  busy  during  its  life,  either  upon  the  tract  it  is  proposed 
to  work  or  upon  additional  areas. 

It  is  not  ordinarily  desirable  to  strip  over  an  area 
that  has  been  worked  by  underground  mining,  with  the 
idea  of  recovering  pillar  coal.  This  should  be  considered 
as  a  separate  proposition.  For  this  reason,  at  times,  it 
is  not  desirable  to  strip  the  outcrop  coal  about  an 
old  mine. 

The  success  of  stripping  operations  will  depend 
largely  on  the  shovel  engineer  and  the  ability  of  the 
superintendent,  the  genral  management,  close  attention 
to  details  and  .systematic  work.  The  vei->'  l)est  men 
obtainable  should  be  employed  for  the  above  positions. 
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Items  Im  Coal-Mining  ('ost' 


INVESTMENT: 

CoetoflanH  ,.        .     ,. 

Cost  of  eauipment,  buildings,  fnachinery,  live  atock 

etc. 
Coat  of  railroad  spurs  and  loading  tracks 
Co*t  of  development  to  reach  coal 
Cost  of  Dianagement 

Outside 


LABOR: 

Blacksmiths 
Blacksniilh  helper 
Boiler  washers 
Cagers — top 
Camp  inspector 
Carpenters 
Carpenter  helper* 
Car  couplers 
Car  droppers 
Car  oilera — men 
Car  oilers — boys 
Car  repairers 
Car  trimmers — men 
Car  trimmers— boys 
Dumpers 
Dumper  helpers 
Electrician 
Electrician  helpers 
Engineers  -^  box-car 

loaders 
Engineers 
Engineers — hoist 
Firemen  —  power  house 
Firemen — helpers 
First  aid  men 
Inspectors — coal 
I.aborers — boiler  house 
Laborers — general  work. 
Lampmen — electric 
Lampmen — helpers 
Machine  boss 
Slachinists 
Machinist  helpers 

Underground 


Masons 
Mason  helpers 
Mine  clerk 
Mine  clerk,  ftsslstact 
Motormen 
Nippers 
Painters 
Pumpmen 
Pushers 
8andmen 

Sanitary  inspectors 
Slate  pickers — mm 
Slate  pickers — boya 
Stable  bos^s 
Stable  boss  helper 
SpragRcrs 
Sub-station  men 
Superintendent 
Supply  man 
Teamsters 
power  house    Tipple  bosses 
Tipple  men 
Tipple  boys 
Tool  dressers 
Trarkmen 
Trarkmen  helpers 
W'ater  tenders 
\\'atpr  haulers 
Watchmen— day 
W"atrhmen — night 
Weighman — pit  cars 
Weighman— R.  R.  cars 


Bratticemen 
Brattieemen  helpers 
Cagers — bottom 
Cagers — bottom  helpers 
Car  couplers — men 
Car  couplers — boys 
Car  droppers 
jCar  haulers — men 
Car  Iiaulers — boys 
Car  oilers 
Cleaners — roads 
Concrete  men 
Concrete  helpers 
Drill  runners 
Driver  bosses 
Drivers 
Drum  runners 
Engineers — electric  lioist 
Engineers — steam  hoist 
Engineers — surveyors 
Fire  bosses 
Gobbers — rock 
Linemen 
Linemen  helpers 
Loaders — after  machmes 
Machine  runners 
Machine  runner  helpers 
Masons 
Mason  helpers 


Miners 

Motormen 

Night  bosses 

Nippers 

Parting  tenders — men 

Parting  tenders — boye 

Pipemen — drainage 

Pit  bosses 

Pumpmen 

Rockmen 

Rockmen  helpeTF 

Rollermen 

Rope  riders 

Rustlers 

Shot-firers 

Shot-firer  helpers 

Shot  inspectors 

Sprinklers 

Spraggers 

Sub-station  men 

Timber  bosses 

Timbermen 

Timbermen  helpers 

Track  bonders 

Trackmen 

Trackmen  helpers 

Trappers 

Trip  riders 

Water  bailers 


MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES: 


Props 

Rail  (hea\->') 

Rail  flight) 

Repairs  for  machinery 

Rescue  apparatus 

Rollers 

Sand 

Sprags 

Telephones 

Ties 

Track  spikes 

Track  bolts 

Waste 

Wire  rope, 

Etc.,  ett.,  etc., 


etc.. 


Thi 


rost  of 
ction  is 
made  "P  of 
these  200  or 
more  items 
whieli  the 

Operator  has 
to  pay  to 
put  the  ton 
of  coal  on 
railroad  cors 
ready  for 

shipment. 

Tht  wage 

f   the   Miner 

*     just     one 

of 


tern 


tin 


Black  oil 

Blacksmith  supplies 

Brattice  cloth 

Car-door  boards 

Cement 

Coal  for  boilers 

Electrical  supplies 

Electricity 

First-aid  apparatus 

Harness,  etc. 

Hay  and  grain  for  Diules 

Lubricating  oil 

Lumber 

Nails 

Pit  car  repairs 

GENERAL  EXPENSE: 

Officers'  salaries  and  expenses 

Other  office  salaries 

Rent  and  miscellaneous  oflSce  expense 

Legal  expense 

Doctor  and  hospital  expense  for  employes 

SELLING  EXPENSE: 

Sales-officers'  salaries  and  expenses 

Road-salesmen's  salaries  and  expenses 

Other  office  salaries 

Rent  and  other  office  expense 

Advertising — commissions — miscellaneous 

OTHER  OPERATING  CHARGES: 

Royalty  -  Floods 

Depletion  reserve  Mine  sqtieeses 

Depreciation  reserve  Mine  fires 

INSURANCE 

Fire,  boiler,  etc.,  workmen's  compensation    and 
aune  exploeions. 

TAXES— Federal,  State  and  County 

STRIKES 


*P«tD;iifd   by   Oakdale   Coal   Co.,    Dtnver,   Colo. 


Suuiega  and  Clinrhfi<*hl  Operations 
By  A.  G.  Lucas  and  F.  E.  Marcey 

.Mine    Inspectors,    Klchmond,    Va. 

Owin^  to  the  shortage  of  orders  the  Stonega  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  did  not  operate  regularly  last  year.     Yet.  in 

spite  of  this  handicap,  it  mined  more  coal  than  any  other 
concern  in  the  state.  During  the  period  of  car 
shortage  it  continued  to  operate  the  major  part  of  its 
mines  by  dumping  the  coal  on  stock  yards  prepared 
for  this  purpose.  While  this  method  is.  of  course, 
expensive  since  it  necessitates  reloading  the  coal  into 
railroad  cars,  yet  the  company  used  this  means  of 
operating  in  order  to  keep  the  mines  running,  thereby 
keeping  its  working  organization  intact.  It  has  had 
as  much  as  150,000  tons  on  the  yards  at  one  time. 

This  company  has  made  many  improvements  this 
year,  building  two  new  camps  and  making  many 
changes  in  the  old  ones.  It  has  built  three  new  tipples 
and  started  one  new  operation;  a  modern  hospital  has 
been  constructed  and  a  first-aid  team  equipped.  The 
new  operation  is  known  as  the  Dunl>tir  mine  located  on 
the  Interstate  R.  R.  in  Wise  County  and  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  company's  largest  operations.  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  mines  of  this  company  are  equipped  with 
electric-cutting  machines  and  electric  locomotives 
with  about  a  dozen  storage-battery  locomotives.  The 
mines  are  ventilated  by  up-to-date  electric  and  steam 
fans  housed  in  brick  and  cement  buildings. 

The  efforts  put  forth  by  the  company  in  respect  to 
safety  have  done  much  to  reduce  accidents  in  and 
around  the  mines.  It  employs  two  mine  inspectors 
regularly  and  its  printed  safety  rules  are  rigid.  Ralph 
Taggert.  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  is  general  manager. 

The  mines  of  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation,  the 
next  largest  producer  in  the  state,  are  located  in  Rus- 
sell, Dickinson,  and  Wise  Counties,  on  the  Clinchfield 
Ry.  The  mines  are  both  drifts  and  slopes.  The  coal 
is  cut  by  electric  machines  and  hauled  by  electric 
locomotives.  All  the  coal  is  brought  to  the  railroad 
by  conveyors.  This  company's  camps  are  in  good  con- 
dition and  many  improvements  have  been  made  this 
year.  The  mines  are  ventilated  by  electric  fans, 
incased  in  brick  and  cement  buildings.  An  up-to-date 
hospital  is  located  at  Dante,  Va.  A  mine  inspector  is 
employed  and  the  efforts  pwt  forth  by  the  company 
have  no  doubt  reduced  the  number  of  accidents  at  its 
mines.     Lee  Long,  of  Dante,  Va.,  is  general  manager. 


Franklin  and  Williamson  Field  Properties 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Franklin  and  Williamson 
Counties  were  a  waste  of  barnless  farms  and  indigent 
citizens.  The  land  was  said  to  be  a  land  of  Eg>'pt  and 
by  that  was  meant,  not  the  land  of  Goshen  in  the  Nile 
delta,  but  the  Egypt  as  it  was  in  the  long  seven-year 
famine.  Even  today  there  companies  bearing  the 
name  **Egyptian" — the  Egyptian  Iron  Works,  the  E*ryp- 
tian  Power  Co.  and  others.  But  Egypt  is  now  closely 
inhabited  by  prosperous  citizens,  as  the  map  on  the  op- 
posite page  well  shows. 

The  crops  of  the  coal  in  Williamson  County  were 
divided  up  into  small  holdings,  as  the  bottom  of  that  map 
testifies,  but  the  deeper  coal  in  Franklin  County  involved 
the  introduction  of  shaft  mines  and  the  holdings  are 
large  and  the  equipment  as  modern  as  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  A  somewhat  poor  streak  cuts  the  field  almost 
in  two  on  an  east  and  west  line. 
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Transportation  as  a  Factor  in  Irregularity  of 

Coal  Mine  Operation* 

Heavy  Exjxinditures  by  the  Railroads  Will  He  Necessary  if  They  Are  to  Meet  the  Needs  of 

tiie  Country — Much  of  the  Necessary  Financing  May  Have  To  Be 

Done  by  the  Industries  Served 

By  S.  L.  Yerkes 


Birminghiim,   Ala. 


AN  adequate  .-supply  of  fuel  and  its  proper  distribu 
*-•  tion  i.s  the  foundation  of  not  only  our  prosperity, 
JL  A.  but  that  of  the  civilized  world,  and  regardless  of 
all  other  steps  in  the  production  of  fuel,  all  will  be  of  no 
avail  without  adequate  transportation.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  any  fomi  of  transportation  except  that 
by  rail  and  the  general  principles  underlying  it  as  they 
affect  the  coal  indus- 
try. At  this  particular 
time  car  shortage  looms 
large  and  stands  out  pre- 
doniinently  above  all 
other  troubles  of  the  coal 
industry.  For  many 
weeks  past  a  number  of 
the  large  producing  dis- 
tricts have  not  averaged 
above  50  per  cent  run- 
ning time  on  account  of 
car  shortage.  Car  short- 
age is  not  new,  but  never 

in  the  history  of  the  industry  has  a  surplus  of  approxi- 
mately 250,000  open-top  cars  available  for  coal  loading 
been  wiped  out  and  changed  to  a  shortage  of  approxi- 
mately 75,000  cars  in  the  short  period  of  eight  months, 
yet  such  are  the  facts  today.  On  April  1,  1919,  there  was 
an  approximate  surplus  of  250,000  open-top  cars,  while 
today  a  fair  estimate  of  the  shortage  is  75,000  cars. 

There  is  an  additional  shortage  of  open-top  cars 
needed  by  industry  for  the  transportation  of  structural 
iron  and  steel,  gravel,  stone,  sand,  concrete  blocks,  and 
other  commodities  and  raw  materials.  This  shortage 
is  estimated  at  100,000  cars  today.  Thus  the  present 
shoi-tage  of  open-top  cars  is  approximately  175,000. 

This  condition  is  extremely  alarming  and  shows  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  strong  action  along  many  lines, 
if  proper  transportation  is  to  be  made  available,  not 
only  for  the  coal  industrj'  but  for  all  business  of  the 
country,  and  the  prosperity  of  all,  in  final  analysis,  is 
dependent  upon  a  proper  and  adequate  supplv  of 
fuel. 

The  available  coal-car  supply  of  the  country  as  taken 
from  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  16  years,  1904  to  1919,  inclusive,  for  five-year 
periods,   is   as   follows: 

1904  1909  1914  *I9I9 

Number  coal  or  open-top 


The   production   of  coal,   anthracite   and   bituminous, 
for  the  same  period  was: 


.Vnthraeitc 
Bituminous 

Total 
*f  lUTi-asf 

The 


1919 

live 


1904 

73.156.000 

278.660.000 

351.816.000 
.vcr  1904.  55  per  .iril 

weeks' 


1909  1914  •1919 

81.070.000  90,821.507  86.200.000 

379.744.000  422.704.000  458.063.000 

460.814.000  513.525.000  344.263.000 


A  marked  deficiency  in  the  available  num- 
ber of  open-top  cars,  an  insufficiency  of 
power,  the  poor  condition  of  existing  rolling 
stock,  a  lack  of  main-line  tracks,  side  tracks 
and  passing  tracks,  and  terminals  as  well  as 
the  absence  of  whole-hearted  support  and 
co-operation  from  employees  are  some  of  the 
present  ills  of  American  railways. 


cars  622,568            792.291 

Average  capacity  in  tons. .                     33                      40 
Total  rapacity  in  tons.    ..      20,760,045       31.748.304 

♦Estimated. 
Increase  in  total  capacity  1919  over  1904.  131  per 

893,314 
45 
40.583.490 

cent . 

975.000 

49 
47.775.000 

•Paper   presr-nted   before    the   February    meeting   of    the 
ii  an  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers. 


production  of  bituminou.s  coal 
lost  because  of  the  Octo- 
ber-November strike 
would  have  made  bitumi- 
nous production  in  round 
figures  500,000,000  tons 
for  1919,  on  which  basis, 
the  increase  of  1919  over 
1904  would  have  been  70 
per  cent. 

The  industrial  slack- 
ness of  the  first  six 
months  of  1919  should  be 
borne  in  mind  as  a  large 
factor  in  the  light  out- 
put during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  If  the  increase 
over  1904  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  1918  total  pro- 
duction of  678,211,000  tons,  the  percentage  of  increase 
is  93  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  that  coal  production  in- 
creased as  above  shown,  the  output  of  other  lines  of 
industry  requiring  open-top  cars  increased  at  an  equal 
or  greater  rate.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  need 
of  the  country  for  open-top  cars  in  1919  as  compared 
with  1904  has  not  been  met  by  an  increase  of  131  per 
cent  in  total  open-top  car  capacity  during  the  16-year 
period  named. 

Transportation  deficiencies  existing  today  are  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  shortage  in  the  number  of 
cars  owned.  Other  factors,  of  railroad  transportation 
such  as  insufficiency  of  power,  the  poor  condition  of 
locomotives  and  cans,  lack  of  adequate  main  tracks, 
passing  tracks,  terminals,  absence  of  whole-hearted  sup- 
port of  employees,  due  in  great  measure  to  former 
Director  General  McAdoo's  labor-union  policy,  are  large 
contributing  elements. 

The  failure  of  the  railroads  during  the  last  few  years 
of  private  control,  and  of  the  government  during  fed- 
eral control,  to  increase  the  facilities  as  the  business 
needs  of  the  country  demanded,  needs  no  discussion 
here,  as  the  failures  of  the  past  are  behind  us.  What 
we  have  to  deal  with  today  is  the  future. 

We  may  or  may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  forthcoming 
railroad  legislation  as  provided  by  Congress,  but  cer- 
tainly the  revolving  fund  of  $250,000,000,  as  proposed 
in  the  Esch  bill,  is  totally  inadequate  to  provide  even 
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in  a  small  way  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  rail- 
road.«.  and  the  outlook  i.<  not  cmcouraging  for  securing 
capital  through  the  ordinal^  method.s  of  financial 
co-operation. 

Conservative  estimates  by  reliable  authorities,  place 
the  etiuipment  needs  of  the  country  today  at  20,000  loco- 
motives and  fiOO.nOO  freight  cars,  delivery  to  be  made 
over  a  period  of  three  to  four  years.  The  above  require- 
ments are  necessary  to  meet  the  business  growth  of  the 
country  and  to  replace  retirements  of  obsolete  and  worn 
out  equipment.  The  estimated  cost  of  locomotives  today 
is  approximately  $65,000.  and  of  cars,  approximately 
$3,000.  Total  cost  of  this  equipment  on  the  above  basis 
is  $3,100,000,000,  in  addition  to  which  necessary  capital 
for  additions  and  betterments  for  tracks,  terminals, 
shops,  etc.,  must  be  provided. 

I  am  advised  by  good  authority  that  a  bond  issue  by 
the  government  for  the  purpose  of  providing  capital  for 
railroad  expenditures  cannot  and  will  not  be  considered, 
and  as  there  is  little  hope  of  the  railroads  securing 
adequate  capital  from  banking  sources  sufficient  for 
their  needs,  the  business  interests  of  this  country,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves,  must,  of  necessity,  assist 
in  providing  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  needed,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  essential  to  the  purchase  of 
equipment. 

Of  all  business  none  is  more  vitally  affected  by  car 
shortage  than  the  coal  industry,  as  of  necessity,  trans- 
portation must  be  available  when  coal  is  produced, 
storage  at  the  mines  being  entirely  impracticable  except 
in  a  small  measure  and  in  isolated  cases.  Therefore, 
all  business,  and  particularly  the  coal  operator,  should 
purchase,  in  such  quantity  as  the  resources  of  the 
various  companies  or  individuals  permit,  equipment 
trust  obligations  of  an  individual  railroad  or  group  of 
railroads. 

A  Safe  6  Per  Cent  Investment 

Railroad  equipment  trust  obligations  are  considered 
an  unusually  safe  and  sound  investment.  A  banking  syn- 
dicate could  be  organized  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  the  various  railroads,  having  first  secured 
the  pledge  of  the  various  lines  of  business  interested, 
to  purchase  in  such  (uiantity  as  they  decide  they  can 
properly  absorb,  equipment  trust  certificates  when  of- 
fered by  the  syndicate.  In  order  to  provide  capital  at 
a  reasonable  interest  rate,  such  certificates  should  not 
carrj'  a  higher  rate  than  6  per  cent,  and  while  this 
capital  might  be  employed  in  its  own  business  at  a 
larger  profit,  investment  in  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  facilities 
and  thereby  increased  operating  time  for  industrj% 
could  be  well  justified,  and  I  urge  consideration  of 
this  idea  by  the  business  and  trade  associations  of  the 
country. 

Experts  may  differ  with  me  as  to  the  number  of  cars 
and  locomotives  needed,  or  concerning  the  additional 
facilities  such  as  tracks,  terminals,  shops,  etc.,  required, 
and  can  properly  say  that  increased  efficiency,  and  par- 
ticularly the  more  intensive  use  of  cars,  the  storage  of 
coal  and  other  things,  to  prevent  cars  from  being  used 
for  warehousing  purposes,  even  for  as  short  a  period  as 
48  hours,  would  solve  the  problem.  Shippers,  and  the 
public  alike,  will  agree  in  principle  that  a  more  in- 
tensive use  of  cars  is  reasonable,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  set  up  what  are  to  them  insurmountable  difficulties 
as  to  why  faster  loading  and  unloading  cannot  be  had. 


Today's  situation  is  sufficient  to  justify  community 
action  against  those  in  a  locality  who  fail  to  do  their 
part  in  the  prompt  loading  and  unloading  of  cars. 

But  I  repeat,  if  the  railroads  themselves  are  unable 
through  their  own  resources  and  credit  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  necessary  equipment,  which  need  is  now 
paramount  to  all  others,  the  business  interests  involved, 
for  self-preservation,  must  assist,  and  in  my  opinion 
this  must  be  done,  along  the  plan  above  outlined. 

Just  Distribution  Has  Been  a  Bone  of  Contention 

A  fair  and  just  distribution  of  available  coal-car 
etiuipment  has  been  a  big  question  of  dispute  through- 
out the  years  past.  In  the  old  days  of  favoritism  the 
assignment  of  cars  to  favored  producers  was  the  out- 
standing evil  in  the  distribution  of  available  equipment, 
and  in  the  purchase  of  railroad  fuel,  assigned  cars  played 
the  leading  role.  All  the  tricks  of  the  carriers  in  the 
old  days  used  in  the  purchase  of  railroad  fuel,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  preferential  assignment  of  cars,  were 
consolidated  under  one  head,  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  government  control  in  January,  1918,  that  head 
being  the  well  known  John  Skelton  Williams,  director 
of  purchases,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration. 

It  is  not  necessarj'  to  review  the  evils  resulting  from 
using  cars  preferentially  in  the  procurement  of  fuel. 
It  suffices  to  say  that  the  evils  multiplied,  as  practice 
made  perfect,  and  culminated  finally  in  the  fall  of  1917, 
and  through  the  winter  of  1917-18,  in  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration requiring,  because  of  war  necessity,  the  rail- 
roads to  assign  cars  for  the  loading  of  fuel  required  by 
certain  industries  producing  the  more  needed  munitions 
of  war.  By  December,  1917,  with  federal  control  in 
sight,  so  many  cars  wei'e  being  assigned  for,  particu- 
larly, railroad  fuel  and  war  munition  plant  loading, 
that  the  cars  available  for  ordinary  commercial  dis- 
tribution on  many  railroads  were  practically  nil.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  brought  on  industrial  chaos. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, the  question  of  assigned  cars  became  so 
serious,  because  of  the  great  disturbance  to  business 
generally,  to  labor  employed  at  those  mines  receiving 
no  assigned  cars,  and  particularly  because  of  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Railroad  Administration,  through 
its  Director  of  Purchases,  John  Skelton  Williams,  that 
it  proposed  to  use  assigned  cars  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  lower  price  for  railroad  fuel  than  the  fixed 
government  maximum,  that  representatives  of  the  coal 
industry  began  a  determined  fight  to  abolish  the  as- 
signed car  evil. 

Assignment  of  Cars  Was  Finally  Abolished 

This  campaign  was  conducted  by  the  National  Coal 
Association  whose  position  in  the  matter  was  espoused 
by  the  former  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Garfield,  who,  broadly,  intelligently,  and  courageously, 
recognized  the  rights  of  the  public,  the  necessities  of 
mine  labor,  and  the  needs  of  the  coal  operators.  In  final 
analysis  the  controversy  was  settled  by  President  Wil- 
son, who  abolished  assigned  cars  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  a  reduction  of  10c.  per  ton  in  tht  fixed  govern- 
ment price  for  coal,  both  effective  as  of  May  25,  1918. 

Following  the  President's  order  abolishing  -ssigned 
cars,  conferences  between  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  coal  operators  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form mine  rating  and  cai  distribution  rules.  These 
rules,  with  slight  modifications,  have  been  in  effect  since 
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October.  1918,  and  have,  in  the  main,  tended  prreatly  to 
stabilize  the  industry  from  the  standpoint  alike  of  the 
public,  labor  and  the  oi)erators.  The  resultant  frowl 
from  equal  car  distribution  for  the  benefit  of  the  three 
parties  at  interest,  the  public,  labor  and  the  operators, 
is  so  apparent  that  tTiere" should  be  no  return  to  assitmed 
cars  after  March  1  next,  but  when  this  suprKestion  is 
made,  immediately  there  arises  the  question  of  how 
the  railroads  will  secure  fuel  in  time  of  car  shortage. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  this  subject  and 
never  more  than  during  the  year  1919.  In  October  last, 
prior  to  the  coal  strike,  the  Railroad  Administration, 
through  its  Director  of  Purchases,  H.  B.  Spencer,  asked 
a  conmiittee  of  operators  to  meet  with  him  and  discus., 
ways  and  means  of  providing  railroad  fuel,  as  he  was 
havins:  difficulty  in  securing  his  requirements.  The 
underlying  causes  for  the  difficulty  need  not  be  dis- 
cursed  here,  as  it  suffices  to  say  the  railroads  were  in 

need  of  coal  and  we  all 

recognized  the  necessity 
of  their  having  fuel. 
The  committee  of  opera- 
tors suggested  to  Mr. 
Spencer  that  in  those 
districts  from  which  he 
was  unable  to  secure 
sufficient  fuel  for  the 
needs  of  both  originat- 
ing and  non-originating 
roads,  if  he  would  indi- 
cate the  tonnage  needed, 
the  respective  operators' 
associations  would 
undertake  to  secure  the  necessary  fuel  for  him  and  at 
reasonable  market  prices.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  no  demand,  either  before  or  since  the  strike,  has 
ever  been  made  to  those  assigned  to  carry  out  the  under- 
standing reached  with   Mr.  Spencer. 

With  further  reference  to  the  matter  of  protecting 
railroads  with  coal  in  time  of  car  shortage,  my  per- 
sonal view,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  railroads 
will  fairly  and  honestly  contract  for  their  fuel  supply. 
is,  that  when  delivery  cannot  be  made  of  the  contractual 
amounts  because  of  car  shortage,  the  deficit  should 
be  pro  rated  fairly  to  non-contract  mines  and  shipped 
without  question  by  the  non-contract  operators,  except 
to  such  extent  as  it  is  necessary  to  exempt  specialty 
coals,  such  as  gas,  byproduct,  bunker,  etc.,  with  pro- 
tection guaranteed  by  the  railroad  to  the  operator 
against  damage  for  failure  to  ship  on  commei'cial  con- 
tracts in  hand  carrying  priority  of  shipment. 

This  action  will  supply  the  needs  of  the  coal-originat- 
ing roads  and  will  avoid  all  the  evils  of  promiscuous 
confiscation  which  will,  of  necessity,  be  i-esorted  to  by 
the  railroads  when  their  fuel  supply  runs  short.  For 
the  non-originating  coal  roads,  I  feel,  in  case  of  failure 
to  secure  requirements  through  general  purchase  in 
the  open  market,  appeal  by  such  railroads  to  operators' 
associations  located  in  the  districts  from  which  they 
normally  draw  their  supply,  will  result  in  the  securing 
of  sufficient  coal  to  protect  the  needs  of  such  roads. 

If  co-operation  from  the  operators  along  these  lines 
is  net  given,  with  such  modifications  as  local  conditions 
demand,  we  may  expect  the  vicious  practice  of  indis- 
criminate confiscation  with  all  of  its  resultant  evils 
to  the  public  and  the  industry  to  be  continued.  I  there- 
fore urge  action  at  this  time  along  these  lines  by  the 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  the  new  railroad  bill  should  continue 
the  mine  rating  and  car  distribution  rules 
developed  under  (iovernment  control.  Re- 
turn of  the  roads  to  private  ownership  will 
probably  mean  improvement  of  conditions  in 
the  less-congesied  portions  of  the  country, 
while  in  congested  districts  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernment practices  should  be  continued. 


individual  carriers  and  operators,  and  in  ao  doing 
endeavor  to  forestall  future  controversies  and  result-mt 
bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  railroads,  and 
the  coal  producers,  which  inevitably  arises  from  con- 
fiscation as  usually  practiced. 

The  plan  suggested  for  the  coal-originating  roads  is 
not  of  itself  new,  as  a  similar  plan  was  used  by  the  P^uel 
Administration  in  co-operation  with  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration (luring  the  winter  of  1917-18  in  order  to 
provide  the  controlled  lines  with  fuel.  The  plans  above 
offered  are  suggested  to  meet  the  situation  as  it  will 
arise  under  private  operation  after  March  1   next. 

A  given  railroad  may  feel  that  it  can  and  should  in 
times  of  shortage  assign  cars  to  its  contract  mines  for 
coal  in  order  to  secure  a  lower  price  for  its  fuel.  But 
when  this  is  done  .such  action  must  inevitably  be  fol- 
lowed by  assigning  its  cars  for  loading  fuel  coal  of  con- 
nections, not  in  a  position  to  protect  contract   loading 

with  their  own  cars. 
Such  practice  eventually 
will  cost  the  coal-origi- 
nating line  heavily,  as 
sooner  or  later  the  entire 
car  supply  and  trans- 
portation ability  will  be 
so  used  as  to  cut  off 
largely,  if  not  entirely, 
the  supply  of  industrial 
fuel  and  result  in  clos- 
ing m  a  n  y  industries, 
which  are  large  revenue 
producers  to  such  car- 
rier. This  has  happened 
on  some  roads  and  can  happen  again. 

I  see  no  objections  in  all  fairness,  to  the  placement 
of  cars  delivered  for  loading  connecting-line  fuel,  at 
mines  as  billed,  but  connecting  lines  should  not  bunch 
their  contracts  so  as  to  bring  about  full  running  time 
at  such  contract  mines  in  time  of  car  shortage  with 
resultant  disturbance  to  mine  labor  at  other  operations 
receiving  a  less  car  supply  under  the  general  distribu- 
tion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission under  the  broadened  powers  given  it  in  the 
new  railroad  bill,  will  continue  in  effect  along  the  same 
general  lines,  the  mine  rating  and  car  distribution  rule.^ 
developed  during  the  period  of  government  control,  as 
these  uniform  rules  are  of  great  benefit  to  all  interested. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  carriers  to  private  ownership 
and  direction  we  may  expect,  in  my  opinion,  improve- 
ment over  government  control  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  less-congested  portions.  I  i 
the  congested  section  undoubtedly  some  of  the  practices 
of  unified  operation  under  government  direction  should 
be  continued,  otherwise,  I  fear  service  under  private 
control  will  not  be  as  good  as  that  under  government 
control.  In  making  this  statement  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  an  ardent  advocate  of  private  ownership  and  oper- 
ation. 

In  the  return  to  private  operation  we  must  give  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  open-top  car  pools,  about 
the  wisdom  of  which  there  is  wide  divergence  of  opin- 
ion, not  only  among  coal  men,  but  among  the  carriers 
themselves.  The  big  question  of  arbitrarily  allotting 
tars  of  a  strong  well-managed  road  to  a  weak  and  poorly 
operated  line  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  car  pool  oper- 
ation, is  one  worthy  of  discussion.     It  should  be  con- 
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sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  mine  labor, 
and  the  industry  and  not  from  an  individual,  a  selfish 
or  tsectional  viewpoint. 

Personally,  I  am  an  advocate  of  a  national  car  pool 
operating  through  regional  pools,  with  original  regional 
allotment  on  ownership  basis,  and  fair  maintenance  of 
interchange  balances  between  the  regional  pools,  allow- 
ing for  ♦'.actuations  arising  from  extraordinary  condi- 
tions and  movement. 


Finally,  I  feel  that  the  coal  industry  should  approach 
the  railroad's  return  to  private  operation  with  an  open 
mind,  forgetting  the  evils  of  the  past,  hopeful  that  the 
carriers  "have  profited  by  the  lessons  learned,  and  that 
they  will  honestly  and  faithfully  play  the  game  with 
each  other  and  with  the  public.  We  have  our  part  to 
perform  and  should  do  it  in  the  same  fair  manner,  and 
if  all  parties  will  acquit  themselves  like  men  our  trans- 
portation troubles  are  on  the  way  to  a  lasting  solution. 


To  Conserve  Coal  for  Future  Generations 

True  Conservation  of  Fuel  Means  100  Per  Cent  Extraction,  Complete  Utilizatioa 

and  Maximum  Efficiency  in  Consumption — Electrification 

Will  Greatly  Aid  in  This  Problem 

By  Edwin  LuDLOWf 

Xew    York    City 


A  NY  discussion  ot  the  conservation  of  coal  can  be 
Z\  divided  into  three  headings:  (1)  The  conserva- 
X  JL  tion  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  country 
through  more  complete  extraction  and  better  methods 
of  mining:  (2)  the  utilization  of  the  entire  output  of 
the  mine;    (3)    the  obtain- 


ing of  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  the  fuel 
produced.  1.  Mining  meth- 
ods i  n  t  h  e  United  States 
have  been,  as  we  all  know, 
extremely  wasteful  and  are 
only  beginning,  in  certain 
localities,  to  show  any  im- 
provement.    The   great 

abundance  and  the  low  .selling  price  of  coal  with  the 
small  margin  of  profit,  if  any,  to  the  operating  company 
made  the  task  of  keeping  the  company  solvent  the  most 
important  question,  and  to  do  so  it  was  u.^ually  neces- 
sary to  mine  the  cheapest  coal  at  the  least  cost  without 
much  thought  for  the  future.  The  increased  demand 
and  the  higher  prices  that  have  recently  come  have  made 
it  possible  now  to  work  beds  at  a  pi-ofit  that  formerly 
could  not  be  mined  except  at  a  loss  and  it  is  now  possible, 
in  most  fields,  to  work  the  veins  in  a  property  in  the 
proper  sequence,  or  from  the  top  down,  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  the  former  method  of  working  the  big  meas- 
ures first  and  trusting  that  the  roof  would  not  cave  and 
prevent  the  mining  of  the  smaller  veins  lying  above. 

The  difTerences  in  the  methods  of  mining  and  what 
we  can  learn  from  Europe  in  that  regard  possibly 
may  be  exemplified  best  by  giving  my  own  experience 
in  northern  France  some  years  before  the  war.  I 
visited  a  mine  that  was  just  being  opened  by  a  large 
French  company.  The  machinery  and  equipment  were 
of  the  very  best  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Everything 
was  not  only  absolutely  fireproof  but  was  built  with 
a  permanency  and  architectural  finish  that  is  notice- 
ably absent  from  American  mines.  I  noticed  also,  in 
looking  over  the  plain  where  this  mine  was  located, 
that  other  tipples  were  in  comparatively  close  prox- 
imity on  practically  every  side  so   I  asked  the  chief 


Owing  to  the  abundance  of  coal  and  the  low 
prices  hitherto  paid  for  it  many  impediments 
have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  proper  min- 
ing. The  higher  prices  at  present  enjoyed 
make  scientific  operation  at  least  possible. 
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engineer  how  it  was  possible  to  bring  out  at  a  profit 
the  initial  expenditure  represented  by  the  plant  when 
the  area  to  be  worked  was  evidently  rather  limited 
in  view  of  the  proximity  of  the  other  shafts  and  tip- 
ples.    He  told  me  that  the  first  vein  that  they  would 

encounter  would  be  at  a 
depth  of  1,200  ft.  and  that 
from  there  downward  they 
would  have  a  series  of  veins 
all  the  way  to  2,500  ft. 
They  would  open  up  the  bed 
at  the  1,200-ft.  level  and  by 
mining  it  longwall  would 
make  a  complete  extraction. 
They  would  not  start  the 
next  vein  below  until  the  workings  on  the  upper  measure 
had  advanced  sufficiently  to  bring  on  a  settlement  of  the 
roof,  making  it  absolutely  safe  to  open  up  the  lower 
veins  without  any  danger  of  affecting  the  workings 
above.  These  workings  would  all  keep  one  behind  the 
other  and  the  output  of  that  mine  would  be  probably 
a  continuous  one  for  at  lea.st  100  years.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  build  not  only  permanently  but  as 
much  in  advance,  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, as  possible  so  that  the  plant  would  not  become 
too  tar  out  of  date  and  obsolete  before  the  coal  was 
extracted. 

The  work  of  conservation  of  coal  in  the  ground  by 
proper  methods  of  mining  is  being  much  assisted  now 
by  the  engineers  employed  by  the  large  estates  who 
lease  ground  to  operating  companies  on  a  royalty 
basis.  The  leases  are  usually  drawn  so  that  the  laying 
out  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  landowner's 
engineer  and  strict  rules  are  given  in  the  lease  as  to 
the  mining  and  the  percentage  of  extraction.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  mining  methoiis  but 
there  is  still  room  for  much  improvement  in  nearly 
all  fields.  To  accomplish  the  complete  extraction 
under  the  economic  law  that  a  mine  must  pay  its 
expenses,  or  close,  makes  conservation  methods  diffi- 
cult of  enforcement  where  the  competition  is  as  keen 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

In  what  was  formerly  Indian  territory,  now  Okla- 
homa, the  coal  mines  were  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  government,  in  1895.  as  trustee  for  the  Indian 
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tribes  and  this  coal  was  leased  to  operating  com- 
panies on  a  royalty  basis,  the  royalty  being  credited  to 
the  Indian  nation  owning  the  land.  However,  con- 
servation methods  have  not  been  practiced  and  the 
methods  of  mining  used  have  been  as  wasteful,  if  not 
more  so,  in  that  field  than  in  almost  any  other.  Large 
areas  were  closed  by  squeezes,  due  to  insufficient  pil- 
lars left  in  the  first  mining,  and  the  cheaper  coal  along 
the  outcrop  was  extracted  and  the  mine  abandoned 
when  it  reached  a  depth  requiring  additional  machin- 
ery. A  large  proportion  of  the  field  now  consists  of 
outcrop  slopes  standing  full  of  water.  No  methods  of 
mining  were  specified  in  the  lease  and  no  supervision 
was  given  to  that  feature. 

An  e.xample  of  the  difficulty  of  operating  a  coal  mine 
under  an  act  of  Congress  was  exemplified  here  where 
a  mine,  at  McAlester,  Okla.,  having  coke  ovens  and 
more  slack  than  the  coke  ovens  could  use  devised  the 
scheme  of  making  an  intermediate  size  of  nut  and  pea 
for  which  a  market  was  found.  In  order  to  maintain 
that  market,  it  was  necessary  to  jig  the  nut  and  pea 
as  otherwise  it  was  too  high  in  slate  for  the  steam 
purposes  for  which  it  was  well  adapted.  The  slack 
coal  was  taken  to  a  washery  and  the  nut  and  pea 
cleaned  in  jig.«  and  the  fines  taken  to  the  coke  ovens. 
The  royalty  was  paid  to  the  government  on  the  ship- 
m.ents.  This,  however,  was  met  with  an  immediate 
protest  by  the  government,  stating  that  the  law  re- 
quired that  the  royalty  should  be  paid  on  the  coal 
extracted  from  the  mine  and  that  it  would,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  pay  royalty  on  the  slack  before  it  was 
cleaned.  The  result  was  the  abandoning  of  the  wash- 
ery and  the  shipment  of  the  slack  "as  is,"  as  the 
royalty  charged  on  the  slate  taken  out  wiped  out  all 
possible  profit. 

Nearly  All  Anthracite  Can  Be  Utilized 

2.  For  the  anthracite  region,  improvements  have 
been  made  in  grate  bars  and  artificial  draft  that  have 
enabled  the  utilization  of  the  smaller  grades  until 
now  the  barley  coal,  which  is  being  shipped,  is  made 
over  a  i^s-in.  mesh.  At  many  mines  a  still  finer  size 
is  being  made  which  passes  through  a  /.-.-in.  and  over 
a  .^i.,-in.  mesh.  But  in  spite  of  these  refinements  a 
million  or  more  tons  a  year  of  fine  coal  are  being 
thrown  away  for  which  there  are  now  being  developed 
three  methods  of  utilization. 

a.  Briquetting,  which  is  gradually  becoming  more 
successful  with  various  experiments,  until  now  sev- 
eral briquetting  plants  are  in  operation  and  others  are 
in  contemplation. 

b.  Grinding  this  dust  so  that  it  will  pass  through  a 
400-mesh  screen  and  burning  it  as  pulverized  fuel. 
Plants  of  this  kind  have  been  built  at  the  mines  and  a 
plant  is  being  erected  in  the  cement  region.  Pulver- 
ized fuel  has  been  used  for  some  time  with  bitumin- 
ous coal  but  it  is  only  recently  that  developments 
have  been  made  that  make  it  practicable  to  burn 
anthracite  in  this  form. 

e.  Utilization  of  this  waste  in  the  form  of  coke, 
which  can  be  crushed  down  to  stove-coal  size  and  used 
for  domestic  purposes  the  same  as  the  prepared  sizes 
of  anthracite.  This  process  was  invented  by  Donald 
Markle,  who  found  that  by  adding  pitch  to  the  fine 
anthracite  a  good  coke  could  be  made  in  byproduct 
ovens.  The  process  is  now  being  developed  by  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  under  his  direction. 


In  the  soft-coal  field,  a  waste  product  is  the  bone 
encountered  in  Westmoreland  and  other  districts, 
where  a  large  bench  of  this  material  is  encountered  in 
the  vein  and  is  thrown  away  as  being  too  high  in  ash. 
It  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  gas  producer  and  a 
plant  located  at  the  mines  could  utilize  this  waste  pro- 
duct in  the  generation  of  electricity,  increasing  the 
power  supply  of  that  section  of  the  country. 

Central  Stations  Accomplish  Much 

One  of  the  greate.st  methods  for  .stabilizing  the  coal 
industry  and  permitting  the  operation  of  the  mines  to 
their  maximum  capacity  is  by  the  installation  of  cen- 
tral electrical  power  plants.  This  can  only  be  eco- 
nomically accomplished  by  the  electrification  of  the 
railroads.  The  results,  as  given  by  W.  S.  Murray, 
who  had  charge  of  the  electrification  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  have  shown  that  passenger 
engines  use  twice  as  much  fuel  when  coal  fired  as 
when  operated  electrically,  and  that  for  freight  and 
switching  engines  the  quantity  is  from  three  to  four 
times  as  much.  He  also  states  that  the  repairs  on 
electric  locomotives  are  only  one-half  as  much  as  on 
steam  machines  and  they  are  capable  of  more  continu- 
ous service  and  have  better  tractive  effort. 

The  question  of  economy  in  the  use  of  electric  mo- 
tive power  on  the  railroads  is  no  longer  one  of  theory 
and  the  only  obstacle  to  be  overcome  is  the  large  ini- 
tial expenditure  required  to  make  the  change.  The 
railroads  now  burn  28  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
the  bituminous  mines;  with  electrification  this  would 
be  reduced  to  10  or  12  per  cent.  Freight  congestion 
and  car  supply  troubles  also  would  be  solved,  as  the 
central  power  plants  in  the  coal-producing  states 
could  be  located  at  a  group  of  mines,  requiring  only 
a  minimum  of  switching  service.  Coal  too  high  in 
sulphur  for  safe  storage  could  then  be  burned  as  pro- 
duced and  the  mines  kept  in  continuous  operation. 
For  railroads  not  passing  through  coal  fields,  the 
power  plants  would  require  storage  facilities  to  per- 
mit an  accumulation  of  coal  in  the  summer  months. 

Another  extremely  wasteful  method  of  using  coal  is 
in  the  old-fashioned  beehive  coke  ovens,  that  are  grad- 
ually disappearing  here;  in  Europe  they  were  found 
too  uneconomical  to  use  30  years  ago.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  enough  gas  goes  to  waste  from  this 
type  of  oven  along  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  to  furnish 
the  electric  power  needed  for  that  railroad  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Altoona. 

Briquettes  and  Coke  Augment  Supply 

In  the  anthracite  field,  the  output  of  the  mines  in 
the  Pennsylvania  region  has  practically  reached  its 
maximum;  and  while  the  increase  in  population, 
especially  in  the  seaboard  states,  is  causing  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  anthracite  of  domestic 
sizes,  it  will  be  impossible  to  increase  that  supply 
except  by  the  use  of  briquets  and  crushed  anthracite 
coke.  The  conservation  that  will  have  to  be  adopted 
by  householders  is  to  use  the  smaller  sizes — such  as 
pea  and  buckwheat  for  their  heaters  in  place  of  the 
egg,  stove,  and  nut — which  they  have  formerly  in- 
sisted upon  buying.  This  is  entirely  possible  by  in- 
stalling heaters  adapted  to  the  use  of  these  small 
sizes,  similar  to  the  Spencer  heater  made  in  Scranton. 
The  results  have  shown  that  the  same  efficiency  per 
ton  can  be  obtained  from  buckwheat  as  from  nut  or 
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stove.  The  firing  is  much  more  simple  and  the  heater 
require.^  les.<!  attention  a.s  it  is  self-feeding;  by  a  ther- 
mostat attachment  it  can  be  made  self-regulating, 
thus  requiring  attendance  only  once  a  day  to  remove 
the  ashes  and  replenish  the  feed  hopper. 

3.  In  the  use  of  bituminous  coal,  there  is  the  great- 
est extravagance  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  obtaining  the  full 
heating  value  of  the  fuel  received.  At  a  large  plant 
I  recently  visited,  the  president  pointed  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  he  always  purchased  the  highest-grade 
coal  and  insisted  that  it  should  have  at  least  15,000 
B.t.u.'s.     I   called   his  attention   to  the  fact  that   his 

steam   results  showed  that  

he  was  only  obtaining  11,- 
000  B.t.u.  and  by  improving 
his  boiler  and  closing  up 
the  leaks  he  could  obtain 
the  same  amount  of  steam 
with  an  inferior  coal  or  use 
a  much  less  quantity  of 
the  higher  grade.  During 
the  functioning  of  the  Con- 
servation Committee  of  the 
Engineering  Council,  this  question  was  thoroughly 
discussed  and  if  the  coal  shortage  had  continued 
it  ,had  been  deterTnined  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete survey  made  of  the  steam-using  plants  and 
that  they  would  be  rated  by  inspectors  as  A,  B,  and 
C.  In  class  A  would  be  the  essential  industries  ob- 
taining a  maximum  efficiency  from  their  coal;  these 
would  be  entitiled  to  preference  in  obtaining  fuel.  In 
class  B  would  be  the  essential  industries  that  were 
not  burning  the  coal  efficiently,  their  attention  would 
be  called  to  that  fact.  In  class  C  would  be  the  other 
industries  which  were  either  non-essential  or  were 
not  burning  coal  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Prefer- 
ence in  shipments  would  be  given  in  the  order  of  A, 
B,  and  C.  It  was  felt  that  there  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement throughout  the  country  if  the  attention  of 
the  owners  was  called  to  the  fact  that  they  were  liable 
to  be  refused  coal  unless  they  improved  their  boiler 
practice.  We  had  gone  to  the  extent  of  negotiating 
with  the  boiler  insurance  companies  for  the  use  of 
their  inspectors  to  make  these  surveys. 

Steam  Locomotives  Are  Fuel  Eaters 

Another  highly  wasteful  form  of  burning  coa!  is 
in  the  steam  locomotive.  This  subject  was  taken  up 
by  Eugene  McAuliffe,  who  had  charge  of  this  matter 
for  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  and  the  reports  of 
fuel  conservation  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1919 
are  now  available.  They  show  that,  in  straight 
freight  and  passenger  service  the  roads  reporting 
consumed  76,285,955  tons  of  coal,  as  compared  with 
88,727,045  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1918. 
The  average  cost  of  coal  in  1919  approximated  $3.45 
per  ton.  and  in  1918  $3.25 — an  Increase  for  1919  of 
less  than  6  per  cent.  The  most  significant  figures,  of 
course,  are  not  those  relating  to  total  consumption, 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  volume  of  traffic 
moved,  but  those  bearing  on  unit  performances. 

These  show  that  in  1919  there  were  186.1  lb.  of  coal 
consumed  per  1,000  gross  freight  ton-miles,  as  com- 
pared with  201.2  lb.  in  1918.  Consumption  per  pas- 
senger-train car-mile,  in  1919,  was  17.9  lb.,  while  for 
the  same  nine  months  in  1918  it  was  19.3  lb.     In  other 


Railroad  electrification  means  large  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  fuel.  A  linking  up  of  big 
power  plants  through  a  high-tension  large- 
capacity  trunk  transmission  line  would  obvi- 
ously accomplish  still  further  savings  in  coal 
utilization. 


words,  the  increased  efficiency  obtained  per  unit  of 
service  made  the  fuel  cost  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles 
and  per  passenger-train  car-mile  less  with  the  higher 
priced  coal  of  1919  than  was  true  in  1918  when  coal 
costs  per  ton  were  lower.  When  the  difficulties  in 
policing  railroad  efficiency  systems  in  coal  consump- 
tion, because  of  the  nature  of  transportation  service, 
are  contrasted  with  the  ease  with  which  the  similar 
regulation  can  be  enforced  in  a  stationary  plant,  the 
advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  managers  of  the 
latter  type  from  an  intensive  study  of  the  question  of 
how  much  service  can  be  developed  from  a  ton  of  coal 
are   readily  apparent.     It   has   been   shown   how  great 

an  economy  in  coal  con- 
sumption can  be  accomp- 
lished by  electrification  of 
the  railroads;  still  greater 
fuel  economy  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  manufactories. 
The  estimated  saving  is 
nearly  three-tenths  since 
the  losses  in  steam  con- 
sumption of  a  plant  run- 
ning 8  hr.  and  maintaining  its  boiler  plant  for  24  hr. 
would  be  entirely  obviated  by  the  purchase  of  electric 
power  and  the  payment  for  only  such  energy  as  was 
actually   consumed. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Lane  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  study  of  a 
high-power  trunk  line  between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton, into  which  would  be  fed  the  power  generated,  as 
far  as  possible,  first,  hydro-electrically;  second,  from 
power  plants  at  the  coal  mines,  where  they  are  within 
reasonable  distance  of  this  trunk  line;  and  third  by 
the  constiuction  of  large  power  plants  at  tidewater, 
where  coal  could  be  brought  in  by  both  boat  and  rail. 
Here  in  the  City  of  New  York  such  a  power  plant  is 
needed  almost  more,  urgently  than  anywhere  else. 
Every  strike  of  longshoremen  or  tugboat  captains  or  a 
tieup  from  bad  storms  brings  out  big  headlines  that 
the  coal  situation  in  Manhattan  Island  is  bad  and  that 
probably  after  a  few  days  the  subways  and  elevated 
roads  will  have  to  close  down  for  want  of  fuel. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  large  storage  can  be  main- 
tained en  Manhattan  Island  with  its  limited  area  and 
high  cost  of  land.  The  Newark  meadows,  however, 
can  easily  be  reached  by  all  the  coal-carrying  roads 
coming  into  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  also 
can  be  reached  by  boats  from  Norfolk  or  Baltimore. 
A  central  power  plant  erected  there  could  have  an 
unlimited  storage,  under  water,  if  desired,  for  the 
soft  coal  that  is  in  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
and  coal  could  be  brought  in  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense, unloaded  on  these  storage  piles,  and  a  suffi- 
cient reserve  to  tide  over  any  possible  storm  or  tieup 
could  always  be  maintained. 

High-power  trunk  lines  connecting  this  power  plant 
to  the  present  generating  plants  of  the  Edison,  Inter- 
borough,  and  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  and  other  large 
electric  consumers  would  change  those  plants  to  sub- 
stations for  the  high-tension  power  coming  in  from 
the  central  plant  and  the  present  boiler  plants  could 
be  used  in  emergencies.  Such  a  central  power  plant 
could  be  expanded  to  sell  electric  power  to  the  railroads 
entering    New    York    and    all    the    advantages    of   an 
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enormous  concentration  with  the  highest  technical 
advice  and  the  greatest  efliciency  could  be  well 
afforded  at  a  plant  of  that  kind,  which  would  be  a 
model  for  the  country. 

New  York's  troubles  in  heat  and  light,  to  a  large 
extent,  would  be  eliminated  by  having  a  power  plant 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  all  of  its  needs 
and  with  storage  piles  to  enable  it  to  operate  every 
day  in  the  year  irrespective  of  any  local  troubles 
affecting  harbor  transportation,  which  now  is  such  an 
important  factor  in  the  fuel  supply  of  New  York  City. 


With  the  successful  operaton  of  this  power  plant, 
others  could  be  built  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Providence  and  by  connecting  them  with 
a  main  trunk  line,  intermediate  industries  would  re- 
ceive their  electric  power  at  a  minimum  cost. 

While  the  initial  expenditure  for  such  plants  would 
be  high,  the  saving  of  $100,000,000  a  year,  which  has 
been  estimated  as  the  amount  that  such  a  trunk  line 
could  save  to  the  industries  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
would  well  repay  the  interest  on  the  investment 
required. 


Pennsylvania  Will  Provide  More  Electrical 

Safeguards 

Manufacturers  Will  Supply,  and  Operators  Will  Pay  For,  New  Appliances 

To  Make  Storage-Battery  Locomotives  Safe  in  Gaseous 

Mines — New  Laws  Are  Needed 

By  Frank  Hall* 

Harrisbure,  Pa. 


AT  THE  Capitol  in  Harri.sburg  a  conference  was  held 
/\  Jan.  27,  to  discuss  electrical  equipment  in  coal 
X  A.  mines  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  to  the  em- 
ployees which  was  continued  at  the  same  place  Feb.  10. 
Most  of  the  state  and  Federal  officials,  coal  operators 
and  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment  who  were 
present  at  the  first  session  also  attended  the  second. 

The  chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines  in  opening 
the  meeting  said  that  at  the  previous  session  there 
was  not  a  single  dissenting  opinion  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  department  that  storage-battery  locomo- 
tives as  now  constructed  are  not  safe  for  use  in  gase- 
ous mines.  Copies  of  the  report  of  the  commission  of 
mine  inspectors  appointed  by  the  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  to  investigate  this  matter,  were  fur- 
nished those  who  attended  the  first  session,  together 
with  copies  of  schedule  15,  containing  specifications  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  as  to  what  would  constitute 
a  safe  storage-battery  locomotive  such  as  could  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  bureau. 

The  manufacturers  of  storage-battery  locomotives 
■were  asked  to  state  what  they  could  and  would  do  to 
improve  and  perfect  the  machines  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  state  and  Federal  authorities, 
and  there  was  a  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  to  build  the  future  machines  according 
to  specifications.  These,  however,  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  some  time.  The  question  then  arose  as  to 
what  the  manufacturers  and  operators  would  do  in 
order  to  make  the  locomotives  safe  which  are  now  in 
use  in  the  mines,  of  which  there  are  almost  300.  It 
was  shown  that  it  would  cost  probably  $400  to  $600 
to  add  the  necessary  safety  features  to  the  ordinary 
storage-battery  locomotive,  but  this  the  operators  ex- 
pressed a  perfect  willingness  to  pay. 

Having  reached  this  point  in  the  discussion,  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  regarding  the  equipment  of  this  kind 
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now  in  use,  and  the  chief  of  the  department  assured 
the  operators  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  matter,  or  to  place 
hardships  or  undue  restrictions  upon  them  during  the 
period  in  which  the  locomotives  are  to  be  improved 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  He  stated  that 
they,  of  course,  realized  the  obligation  that  rested 
upon  the  department  to  safeguard  the  great  army  of 
workers  employed  in  the  mines,  but  he  thought  that 
proper  Lonsideration  would  be  given  this  side  of  the 
question  without  placing  too  great  a  burden  upon  the 
operators  or  manufacturers.  The  unfortunate  feature 
of  this  matter  and  the  one  that  is  causing  trouble 
today  is  the  deficiency  in  the  mine  laws  of  the  state 
regulating  electrical  equipment. 

In  the  anthracite  region  the  act  of  1891  is  still 
operative,  and  it  contains  no  mention  of  electricity. 
The  bituminous  mine  code,  passed  in  1911,  was  p.2- 
pared  with  much  care  and  effort,  and  at  the  time  was 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the  demands. 
Electricity,  however,  progressed  so  rapidly  and  its 
application  has  become  so  generally  used  with  machin- 
ery and  equipment  that  was  formerly  operated  by 
steam  power,  that  the  bituminous  code  is  also  now  far 
behind  the  requirements.  This  being  the  case,  certain 
rules  must  be  adopted  to  tide  over  the  interim  between 
the  present  time  and  a  time  when  a  new  electrical 
code  can  be  enacted. 

Electricity  in  the  mines  is  now  applied  to  storage- 
battery  locomotives,  trolley  locomotives,  mining 
machines,  pumps,  chain  hauls,  drilling  machines  and 
fans.  In  fact  in  some  of  the  best  equipped  mines, 
steam  as  a  power  has  been  entirely  supplanted  by 
electricity. 

In  carrying  out  the  rules  of  the  Department  of 
Mines,  the  questions  that  arise  in  individual  cases 
will  be  left  to  the  district  inspectors  to  solve  and 
settle  as  fairly  and  justly  as  possible,  keeping  in  view, 
of  course,  the  main  idea  of  safety  to  the  employees 
in  the  mines. 
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Exit  the  Coal  Pool? 


A  Composite  Interview  Reporting  the  Comments  and  Ideas  of  a   Number  of  Prominent 

People  Who  Are  Thinking  and  Talking  about  the  Pooling  of  Coal  and  the  Future 

Prospects  of  This  System  in  Handling  Our  Tidewater  Coal  Shipments 

By  a  Staff  Contributor 


WITH  the  end  of  the  Federal  control  of  the 
railways  in  sight  there  are  many  questions 
before  us  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
various  activities  in  which  our  National  Government 
has  been  engaged  while  directing  these  transportation 
systems.  One  such  point  of  great  interest  to  every 
coal  man  is  the  question  of  what  will  become  of  the 
system  organized  for  pooling  coal  at  Tidewater,  which 
has  received  such  a  large  measure  of  support  by  the  con- 
solidated railroad  activi- 
ties. Just  now,  therefore, 
it  seems  particularly  timely 
to  stop  and  consider  the 
various  interests  which 
have  been  affected  by  this 
pooling  and  just  what  their 
desires  seem  to  be  at  the 
present  time.  Of  course, 
within  any  one  of  these 
groups  of  interest,  there 
are  many  shades  of  opinion, 
but  Coal  Age  has  under- 
taken to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion briefly  and  summarize 
just  how  each  group  in  gen- 
eral feels  about  this  import- 
ant matter.    The  first  effort 

made  to  effect  the  pooling  of  coal  shipped  to  Tidewater 
was  a  purely  voluntary'  one  made  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  bunker  coal  and  foreign  shipments  with  co- 
operation and  efficiency.  This  first  effort  of  the  war 
period  was  later  put  into  more  general  effect  because  of 
the  interest  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  these  matters 
and  particularly  by  reason  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
rates  for  coal-car  demurrage  established  during  the  war 
when  the  car  shortage  was  most  acute.  About  a  year 
ago  the  war-time  form  of  this  activity  was  modified 
somewhat,  and  membership  became  voluntary',  but  the 
railroads  still  continue  to  take  the  larger  part  in  the 
support  and  operations  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 
Altogether,  five  distinct  groups  of  interests  have 
concerned  themselves  with  pooling  problems.  The  large 
producers  of  coal  together  with  such  of  the  smaller 
producers  as  maintain  their  own  sales  organizations  can 
be  considered  a  group  separate  from  those  smaller  opera- 
tors who  handle  most  of  their  shipments  through  job- 
bers. A  third  group  is  made  up  of  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers. Their  trade  is  largely  based  upon  purchases 
from  the  smaller  producers  or  from  those  who  do  not 
attempt  to  maintain  sales  organizations. 

All  the  railroads  handling  the  Tidewater  coal  are, 
of  course,  actively  concerned  and  they  form  the  fourth 
major  interest  affected.  The  fifth  group  consists  of 
the  purchasers  and  users  of  Tidewater  coal;  this  group 
includes  the  shipping  interests  doing  coastwise  and  ex- 
port business,  users  of  coal  in  New  England  and  other 
territon,'  supplied  by  coastwise  trade,  and  foreign  pur- 
chasers of  United  States  fuel. 


For  Pooling — Why  the  Railroads  Favor  It 

1.  Less  car  switching. 

2.  Less  car  delay  at  pools. 

3.  More  working  time  and  larger  earnings 
per  car. 

4.  Larger  coal-handling  capacity  with  pres- 
ent trackage,  docks,  and  motive  power  at 
tidewater. 

What  the  Wholesaler  Gains 

1.  Reduced  car  demurrage. 

2.  Reduced  boat  demurrage. 

3.  Greater  opportunity  to  enter  export  trade. 

4.  Increased  chance  to  speculate  in  tidewater 
coal  without  large  risk  for  investment. 


In  this  classification  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
itself  has  not  been  considered,  for  it  represents  merely, 
an  agency  by  which  these  various  interests  have  co- 
operated and  it  is  not  in  itself  distinct  from  them. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  everyone,  at  least 
in  theory,  favors  some  system  of  pooling:  but  with 
this  agreement  as  to  the  theoretical  advantage,  any 
harmony  in  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done  ceases 
and  we  find  many  diversified  and  conflicting  opinions. 

The  small  producers,  the 
wholesalers,  and  the  rail- 
roads in  general,  favor  the 
pooling  of  coal.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  large  produc- 
ers and  many  of  the  users 
do  not  seem  to  be  in  favor 
of  it.  It  is  worth  while 
to  analyze  carefully  the 
reasons  given  on  both  sides 
of  this  argument. 

The  railroads  handling 
large  quantities  of  coal  to 
Tidewater  have,  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  strongly 
favored  pooling.  It  accom- 
plishes many  savings  to 
them  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  switching  at  Tidewater,  by  reducing  the  car 
delay  at  the  pool,  and  by  enabling  them  to  handle  larger 
coal  shipments  with  a  given  amount  of  track,  dock  and 
motive  power. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  railroad  has  a  dozen  shippers 
supplying  altogether  twenty  or  thirty  kinds  oi  coal  it 
must  sort  out  this  coal  not  only  to  separate  the  difterent 
sizes  and  grades,  but  also  to  divide  it  according  to 
ownership.  A  much  larger  amount  of  work  is  thus  re- 
quired in  switching  at  Tidewater,  than  if  all  the  coal 
of  any  one  size  and  quality  could  be  put  together  with- 
out regard  to  rights  of  possession. 

With  pooling  all  who  have  credits  in  a  given  kind 
of  coal  could  draw  upon  the  stock  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  their  own  shipment  or  that  of  someone  else.  This 
advantage  is  the  same  as  that  exercised  by  the  banker 
who  enters  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  individual  who 
makes  them,  but,  of  course,  makes  no  effort  to  retain 
the  particular  coin  or  currency  deposited  by  that  in- 
dividual for  the  payment  of  his  checks  when  presented. 
The  fact  that  all  shippers  of  any  particular  class  of 
coal  draw  upon  the  common  stock  of  this  class  for 
loading  a  vessel  which  they  contract  to  supply  gives 
large  flexibility  in  operation  and  greatly  reduces  the 
car  delays  at  the  T  idewater  yards,  thus  the  railroad  's 
relieved  of  much  of  the  burden  of  demurrage  and  delay 
and  thus  has  its  cars  available  for  useful  transportation 
work.  The  income  per  car  in  any  given  length  of 
time  is,  of  course,  thereby  correspondingly  increased. 

Attendant  upon  the  lesser  switching  and  reduced 
complication  at  the  seaboard  coal  yards   is,-  of  course. 
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the  great  advantage  to  the  railroad  that  the  given 
trackage,  dock,  and  motive-power  capacity  cjui  he  used 
much  more  efficiently.  Thus  the  income-producing 
power  of  this  investment  also  is  greatly  augmented. 

In  view  of  these  important  advantages  it  is  not 
strange  that  a  number  of  the  railroads  have  strongly 
favored  the  pooling  system  and  can  be  expected  to 
urge  its  continuance  in  some  suitable  form  for  the 
future.  However,  certain  of  the  roads  whose  coal 
patronage  lies  principally  among  the  larger  producers 
are  reputed  not  to  favor  this  policy  simply  because 
their  patrons  do  not  favor  it.  In  fact,  it  offers  no 
particular  advantage  to  them  since  the  coal  operators 
on  their  lines  are  each  alone,  able  to  accomplish  most 
of  the  advantages  of  pooling  without  certain  complica- 
tions which  any  such  co-operative  effort  involves. 
Although,  of  course,  in  any  group  one  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find  opinion  entirely  unanimous,  the  sentiment 
among  the  wholesalers  seems  strongly  in  favor  of  some 
form  of  coal  pooling  at  the 
seaboard.  With  pools  in 
operation,  the  wholesaler 
finds  several  large  advan- 
tages. 1.  He  can  store  coal 
through  his  credits  in  the 
pool  without  incurring  large 
charges  for  car  demurrage. 

2.  He  can  by  careful  plan- 
ning escape  boat  demur- 
rages that  would  otherwise 
be  incurred  while  assem- 
bling a  sufficient  quantity 
of  coal  to  make  up  his  cargo. 

3.  He  can  use  the  pool  as  a 
means  for  entering  export 
trade,  from  which  he  might 
othf,r..ise  be  cut  off  entirely 
because  of  the  larger  risk 
and  frequently  higher  cost, 
wlisn  demurrage  on  cars 
and  boats  enters  as  a  large  factor.  And  lastly,  a  point 
which  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  small  jobber,  he  can 
enter  in  this  export  coal  trade  in  a  speculative  manner 
without  requiring  any  large  investment. 

This  opportunity  to  enter  the  speculative  export  trade 
as  it  may  be  termed,  is  one  that  has  particularly  at- 
tracted a  certain  class  of  jobbers,  who  are  characterized 
by  some  as  "maintaining  their  office  under  their  own 
hat."  Such  a  one  can  arrange  to  ship  coal  to  the 
pool  without  danger  of  incurring  charges  for  car  delay 
and  can  hold  it  there  from  periods  favorable  to  pur- 
chase to  later  periods  particularly  advantageous  for 
sale,  with  the  added  opportunity  of  slightly  overdrawing 
his  coal  account  in  the  pool,  or  perhaps  more  frequently 
making  quick  purchases  through  the  pool,  in  case  he 
finds  a  particularly  attractive  market.  Such  a  one 
naturally  favors  this  co-operative  scheme.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  very  advantages  to  a  certain  class  of  jobber 
afford  the  basis  of  complaint  which  is  mentioned  below. 

Small  Operators"  Problem 

As  a  group  the  small  operators  do  not  hold  a  single 
opinion.  Some  favor  the  pool,  others  oppose  it.  Those 
who  would  like  to  see  it  continued,  favor  it  because  of 
the  same  factors  as  influence  the  wholesaler  or  jobber 
in  his  approval.  It  affords,  especially,  to  the  small 
operator,  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  expoi-t  trade 
and  .sell  at  prices  which  at  present  compare  very  favor- 
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Large  Producers  and  Users 
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ably  with  tho.se  prevailing  in  dompstic  business.  He  is 
able  to  do  this  through  the  jobber  or  even  working 
directly  through  the  pool,  whereas  he  could  not  possibly 
"go  it  alone"  in  this  field. 

To  this  type  of  operator  there  is  the  great  advantage 
of  stabilized  prices  which  he  can  get  for  dock  deliveries 
and  the  assurance  that  he  cannot  be  s(iueezed  l)y  the 
wholesaler  at  a  time  of  little  demand  for  coal  at  this 
point.  This  latter  fact  is  particularly  true  as  it  affects 
the  car-demurrage  charges,  which  he  would  otherwise 
incur  if  he  held  his  shipments  until  the  time  when 
he  could  secure  a  more  favorable  price.  He  could  not 
afford  to  do  this  if  working  absolutely  alone,  but  through 
the  pool  he  is  often  able  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  dis- 
closing of  his  shipments  at  the  unduly  low  prices  caused 
by  temporary  lack  of  demand. 

Just  at  the  present  time,  with  almost  famine  con- 
ditions in  the  coal  trade  abroad,  practically  any  means 
for   handling   coal   overseas    is   accepted   without    much 

question  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  product  which  will 
be  made  available.  How- 
ever, this  condition  will  not 
continue  and  the  discrim- 
inating purchaser  is  ex- 
pected to  dominate  the 
market  again. 

When  this  time  comes, 
the  benefit  of  the  good  name 
of  men  who  have  operated 
conservatively  will  be  of 
large  advantage  in  the 
market  of  export  and  bun- 
ker fuel.  The  small  pro- 
ducer  realizing  this  is 
anxious  to  have  his  coal  as- 
.sociated  by  classification 
with  the  product  from  the 
mines  of  good  name  and 
large  reputation.  This  is  a 
laudable  ambition,  of  course,  but  at  once  it  is  seen  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question.  And  right  here  is 
where  the  difference  of  opinion  between  large  and  small 
producers  enters. 

So  far  I  have  discussed  the  favorable  aspects  of 
pooling  as  they  are  seen  by  many  of  the  small  operators. 
But,  there  are  certain  members  of  this  group  that 
find  apparently  good  ground  for  opposition  to  any 
system  of  classification  and  co-operation  such  as  has 
been  worked  through  the  coal  exchange.  Certain  cases 
of  complaint  have  arisen  on  the  ground  of  discrimination 
in  the  allocation  of  the  coal  to  various  pools.  Especially 
this  has  been  a  matter  of  complaint  where  the  coal 
has  been  assigned  to  pools  commanding  a  lower  price 
than  others  in  which  the  producer  thought  or  claimed 
his  coal  belonged. 

If  by  any  reason  the  output  of  a  certain  mine  be 
in  pool  X,  which  for  sake  of  argument  let  us  assume 
commands  2.5c.  per  ton  less  than  pool  Y,  then  the  pro- 
ducer of  this  coal  is  at  once  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  his  output  everywhere  in  the  market  is  likely  to 
be  regarded  as  at  least  25c.  less  valuable  than  the 
coals  which  are  classed  in  the  other  pool.  For  certain 
uses  this  differential  of  25c.  may  be  entirely  fair,  but 
with  other  equipment  or  for  other  uses  it  may  be 
that  the  coal  of  pool  X  is  substantially  if  not  quite  as 
valuable  as  that  in  Y.  However,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  producer  of  the  coal  assigned  to  the  pool  of 


Quality  of  the  better  coals  suffer. 
No    reliable    system    of    classification    is 
available. 

Adequate  control  of  quality  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

A  coal  loses  its  identity  in  the  pool. 
Valuable    trade   name   and    reputation    is 
lost. 

Wholesalers  and  small  producers  are  too 
active  in  export  trade,  to  the  detriment  of 
all  interests. 

Pool  makes  export  trade  too  largely  specu- 
lative. 

Permanence  of  export  trade  is  endangered. 
Pool  is  entering  wedge  for  Federal  activ- 
ity and  control  of  the  coal  business. 
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lower    price    to    convince    a    purcha.'ser    of    this    fact. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  essential  to  assume  for  the  future 
any  more  than  in  the  past  that  a  particular  price 
differential  need  be  maintained  between  the  several 
pools,  as  for  e.xample  X  and  Y  above  assumed.  But  the 
very  fact  that  there  is  some  classification  setting  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  product  of  different  mines  is  a 
point  that  troubles  many  of  the  small  operators  and 
incidentally  perhaps  some  of  the  larger  ones,  too.  In 
any  event,  this  appears  to  be  a  ground  for  decided 
opposition  on  the  part  of  many  coal  producers.  In 
general  the  large  producer  does  not  desire  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  pooling  system.  In  such  a  program 
his  coal  loses  its  identity;  in  other  words,  he  cannot  sell 
effectively  under  his  own  trade  name.  This  represents 
a  genuine  loss  to  him,  for  the  "good-will"  involved 
in  his  trade  name  is  worth  much  to  him.  In  fact, 
it  actually  represents  a  large  financial  investment  which 
he  made  while  he  was  building  up  his  reputation  and 
record  for  quality. 

In  the  second  place,  the  producer  of  high-quality 
coal  is  likely  to 
suffer  for  the  sins 
of  others  when 
his  coal  enters  a 
pool  to  which 
other  producers 
are  also  admitted. 
The  basis  of  the 
assignment  to  this 
pool  is,  theoreti- 
cally, that  all  are 
of  the  same  qual- 
ity; but  there  is 
no  definite  stand- 
ard for  judgment 
nor  accurate  sys- 
tem of  control. 
Hence,  inevitably 
producers  of  bet- 
ter-quality mate- 
rial have  lost 
somewhat. 

This     loss    in 
reputation  and  the 

actual  depreciation  in  quality  are  two  factors  which 
strike  fear  into  the  heart  of  any  operator  who  looks  for- 
ward to  permanency  of  foreign  coal  trade.  The  reputa- 
tion of  American  coals  can  be  made  and  maintained  on 
the  highest  plane,  but  unless  the  quality  is  carefully 
guarded  (and  under  pooling  this  .seems  to  be  an  almost 
impossible  task),  the  large  producer  justifiably  fears 
that  our  reputation  will  become  even  worse  than  it  now 
is  in  certain  quarters. 

The  large  operator  by  his  very  bigness  is  at  an 
advantage  in  export  operations,  but  when  a  pooling 
system  is  established  he  is  at  that  moment  confronted 
with  a  large  number  of  jobbers  and  small  operators 
who  through  the  pool  can  enter  actively  and  more  or 
less  effectively  into  competition  with  him  for  this 
foreign  trade.  Moreover,  with  these  interests  in  the 
field,  the  speculative  element  and  the  uncertainty  of 
operations  increases  quite  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
larger  interests. 

Then,  too,  the  very  fact  that  any  such  co-operative 
effort  as  this  involves  national  effort  or  perhaps  Federal 
co-operation  is  a  ground  for  fear  in  the  mind  of  some 
persons.     Anything   which   savors   of   Federal   activity 
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IF  BANKING  WERE  DONE  THUS  WHERE  WOULD  MORGAN  BE? 

Thr  "advantage"  of  coal  pooling  "is  tlie  ."same  as  that  oxercisi'ii  by  tlif  banlior  who 
entf!-.s  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  indi\"idual  who  makes  them.  but.  of  course, 
make.*;  no  effort  to  return  tlie  particular  coin  or  currency  deposited  by  that  indi- 
\'idual   for  tile   payment  of  his   checks   when  presented." 


i.s  unwelcome:  in  fact,  it  is  almost  terrifying  just  now. 
Federal  ownership  and  Federal  control  are  in  the  minds 
of  many  only  the  extreme  forms  of  this  sort  of  activity 
and  anything  which  seems  like  federalized  effort  is, 
therefore,  taboo. 

Interests  of  Purchasers  Are  Divided 

The  purchasers  are  divided  in  their  interest.  As  a 
means  of  getting  prompt  delivery  and  to  some  extent 
of  eliminating  variable  "prices  as  a  factor  in  seaboard- 
coal  deliveries,  pooling  of  coal  is  favored.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  discriminating  purchasers  who  realize 
the  great  advantage  of  certainty  in  quality  and  charac- 
teristics do  not  wish  to  deal  with  any  system  from 
which  they  cannot  get  sufficient  guarantees  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal  which  they  are  purchasing!  Where 
a  man  has  been  dealing  with  a  large  producer  and  has 
obtained  good  results  from  the  coal  and  a  square  deal 
as  to  prices  and  deliveries,  he  certainly  does  not  wish 
this  satisfactory  arrangement  to  be  interrupted  by  any 
scheme  which  places  him  at  the  mercy  of  a  dozen  or 

more  producers 
with  whom  he  is 
not  acquainted 
and  whose  re- 
sponsibility he,  to 
s  a  y  the  least, 
questions.  On  the 
other  hand,  there 
is  the  speculative 
element  among 
the  purchasers 
which  favors  the 
pooling  system 
for  the  same 
reason  that  specu- 
lative jobbers 
d  e  s  ire  it.  This 
group,  however. 
seems  to  be  in  the 
minority. 

So  long  as  vis- 
ual inspection  is 
the  only  system 
of  c  o  a  1-quality 
control,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  really  practicable  to 
classify  coal  deliveries  at  seaboard  accurately  enough  to 
fully  eliminate  the  serious  consequences  brought  out 
above.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  means  by  which  the 
product  of  certain  mines  was  assigned  to  certain  pools 
has  not  been  all  that  everyone  could  wish. 

All  sorts  of  charges  of  favoritism  and  discrimination 
have  been  made;  but  without  entering  into  this  question 
at  all,  it  is  evident  that  a  system  based  on  such  limited 
knowledge  of  coal  quality  as  is  generally  available  will 
not  be  adequate  to  care  for  the  problem  when  hundreds 
of  shippers  are  all  desirous  of  securing  the  best  pos- 
sible assignment  for  their  output. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  has  been  some  justi- 
fication for  the  charges  that  the  quality  of  coal  de- 
livered has  not  been  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  gross  exaggerations  of  "poor 
quality"  have  been  made.  Those  who  argue  that  this 
system  of  pooling  can  be  made  entirely  successful  find 
support  for  their  argument  in  the  system  whereby 
our   naval   authorities   select    "navy"   coal. 

However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  no  such  care 
has  been  exercised,  in  fact  no  time  was  available  for 
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the  exercise  of  such  care  in  the  assigning:  coal  to  the 
liools  whereas  there  ,has  always  been  due  care  used  in 
selecting  coal  for  the  navy.  If  the  same  skill  and  care 
had  been  shown,  there  probably  would  have  been  little 
ground  for  the  objection  made  on  the  score  of  the 
variability  in  (luality,  which  thus  far  has  been,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  justified. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  quality  of  coal  which  is 
delivered  throutrh  a  pool,  one  should  not  forget  that 
there  is  something  of  like  character  in  any  event,  that 
is  the  borrowing  of  coal  in  order  to  make  up  cargoes 
and  fill  contracts.  However,  this  practice  affects  only 
a  small  peiventage  of  the  coal  handled  and  practically 
concerns  only  the  man  or  men  who  practice  this  borrow- 
ing; hence  a  purchaser  has  a  direct  "come-back"  on  the 
man  who,  because  of  this  practice,  delivers  a  different 
quality  from  that  he  has  contracted  to  supply.  Thus 
borrowing  affects  quality  much  less  than  pooling  and  the 
practice  of  borrowing  poor  coal  to  fill  a  cargo  is  much 
easier  to  control.  How  to  classify  coal  is  much  too  large 
a  problem  to  discuss  here.  It  is  only  neessary  to  point 
out  that  no  single  characteristic  is  at  all  adequate 
as  a  basis  of  classification. 

Plan  of  the  Wholesalers 

A  large  number  of  wholesale  and  jobbing  interests 
are  considering  a  reorganization  of  the  coal  exchange 
in  the  near  future  and  it  is  their  hope  that  they  will 
be  able  to   continue  this  work   and   realize  for   their 


department  of  the  coal  business  the  large  advantages 
which  have  been  pointed  out  above. 

It  is  possible  that  a  pool  continued  in  this  way  may 
be  of  considerable  profit  to  this  group  of  interests  and 
if  they  are  successful  in  planning  their  system  of  classi- 
fication the  opportunity  for  a  limited  success  may  be 
considerable.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  support 
will  be  given  by  the  larger  producing  interests  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  sure  that  no  pool  of 
all  embracing  magnitude  is  to  be  expected. 

What  Shall  We  Do? 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  that  the 
theoretical  arguments  in  favor  of  pooling  are  great; 
and  moreover,  there  are  certain  large  practical  ad- 
vantages to  many  interests.  However,  the  principle  of 
sound  merchandising  recognizes  that  quality  and  service 
must  go  with  the  right  price  to  make  up  satisfactory 
permanent  ti-ade  relations. 

At  the  present  time,  the  practical  difl^iculties  of  secur- 
ing assured  good  quality  and  of  controlling  this  quality 
at  all  times  for  all  deliveries  seem  unsurmountable. 
It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  prophecy  but  rather 
a  bare  statement  of  existing  fact,  that  we  cannot  expect 
coal  pooling  to  continue  to  be  a  success  with  thtf 
present  means  adopted  for  the  classification  and  the  con- 
trol of  quality,  except  perhaps  in  the  service  of  small 
parts  of  the  coal  trade  operating  as  the  jobbing  interests 
propose  to  do. 


Conference  Seeks  To  Cure  All  Mine  Ills — 11 

McAuliffe  Advocates  That  the  Seasonal  Differential  Be  30  Per  Cent— Rice  Presents 

Advantages  of  a  Coal  Syndicate — Saint  Declares  That  Export  Business, 

If  Not  Conducted  with  Caution,  May  Be  Forbidden 

By  R.  Dawson  Hall 


IN  THE  animated  discussion  that  followed  his  paper 
on  "Stabilizing  the  Market"  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
on  Wednesday,  Feb.  18,  Eugene  McAuliffe,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Kathleen  Colliery,  declared  that  he  had  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  the  winter  freight  rate  of  15  per 
cent  and  a  reduction  in  the  summer  freight  rate  of  15 
per  cent,  the  period  of  the  lower  rate  being  from  March 
1  to  Aug.  31.  In  comment  it  might  be  permissible  to  say 
that  a  variation  of  any  given  percentage  would  put 
certain  sections  out  of  certain  markets  in  the  winter 
and  into  certain  markets  in  the  summer.  A  reduction 
of  15  per  cent  in  the  summer  would  make  it  advan- 
tageous in  some  sections  to  buy  West  Virginia  as  against 
Illinois  coals,  whereas  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
winter  would  give  Illinois  coals  the  advantage.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  country  this  would  not  occur, 
but  in  some  a  flat  difference  in  rates  would  be  fairer 
than  a  percentage.  The  rates  being  uniform  over  six 
months  would  tend  to  lump  buying  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  period.  The  anthracite  rule  of  monthly  varia- 
tions seems  preferable  to  that  which  Mr.  McAuliffe  has 
proposed. 

The  article  by  Edwin  Ludlow,  on  "Conservation,"  fol- 
lowed, and  it  created  much  interest.  In  reference  to 
what    Mr.   Ludlow  said    relative   to   the   waste   of  coal. 


especially  in  iTldian  territory  on  leases  TTnder  control  of 
the  United  States  Government,  where  the  property  was 
owned  by  the  Indian  tribes,  George  S.  Rice  declared  that 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  writing 
of  these  leases,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  blamed  for 
what  coal  was  wasted,  the  leasing  being  done  before 
the  Bureau  was  established.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Ludlow 
it  may  Ue  said  that  he  did  not  charge  the  matter  to 
the  Bureau  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Rice  was  solely 
to  correct  a  possible  misapprehension. 

In  the  Alaska  bill,  which  is  now  under  consideration, 
the  engineering  provisions  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  con- 
serve the  fuel  of  Alaska  from  wasteful  exploitation  had 
not  been  seriously  objected  to  by  those  capitalists  who 
are  disposed  to  put  their  money  into  the  development 
of  the  coal  lands  of  that  territory.  The  objections  which 
have  been  made  by  would-be  leasers  have  reference  to 
matters  not  related  to  engineering. 

Mr.  Rice  declared  himself  unfavorable  to  Government 
ownership,  and  said  that  in  the  Saar  region  of  Germany, 
where  17.000,000  tons  of  coal  are  produced  per  year, 
12.000,000  tons  are  produced  by  the  state.  He  noted 
twelve  shafts  in  a  certain  section  of  the  Saar  region 
which  had  been  put  down  by  the  Prussian  government 
and  which  produced  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,400  tons 
a  day.     The  output  of  coal  in  these  mines  averaged  0.4 
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tons  per  man  per  shift.  There  seemed  to  be  a  delight 
in  these  mines  to  create  elaborate  engineering  feats, 
regardless  of  whether  the  investment  of  capital  was 
prolitable  or  not. 

Would  Imitate  Germany's  Syndicate  System 

Mr.  Rich  advocated  that  as  there  were  too  many 
mines,  a  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  given  the  power  to  regulate  the  opening  of 
new  mines  so  as  to  prevent  a  development  in  excess  of 
needs.  In  fact,  Mr.  Rice  believes  that  it  would  be  well 
if  the  United  States  imitated  the  syndicate  system  of 
Germany,  the  prices  of  coal  being  regulated  by  a  com- 
mission so  as  to  keep  them  within  reason.  He  made  the 
statement  that  the  coal  companies  made  money  under 
the  Fuel  Administration,  and  that  it  was  quite  likely 
that  a  commission  by  the  government  for  the  continuous 
regulation  of  prices  would  be  disposed  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  coal  operators. 

Hugh  Archbald  spoke  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
matter  of  efficiency  in  the  mines  and  urged  that  no 
success  would  be  attained  in  this  direction  until  mine 
foremen  were  given  more  assistance,  for  as  it  is  nov7 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  keep  proper  watch  of  the 
operation  of  the  daymen  and  so  regulate  matters  that 
a  steady  flow  of  cars  would  be  afforded  the  miner.  With 
the  uncertain  delivery  of  mine  cars  it  was  impossible 
for  a  miner  to  put  out  a  maximum  tonnage. 

Mention  has  been  made  already  of  the  remarks  of 
Charles  S.  Allen  relative  to  the  honorable  character 
and  importance  of  the  jobbing  fraternity,  in  which 
statement  he  was  amply  justified,  though  he  unfortu- 
nately overlooked  the  existence  of  a  number  of  people 
who  were  coal  jobbers  only  for  a  time  and  preyed  on 
other  industries  when  the  coal  business  was  less  brisk 
and  profits  less  promising.  No  one  is  more  troubled 
by  these  temporary  interlopers  than  is  the  all-the-year- 
round  jobber.  He  said  that  a  discussion  had  been  taken 
up  with  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  relative  to 
differential  freights  between  summer  and  winter  and 
had  found  that  these  chambers  had  been  favorable  to 
such  a  variation. 

New  York  Wholesalers  Ask  for  Differential 

He  said  that  the  New  York  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  had  directed  him  to  bring  a  formal  com- 
plaint before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
against  the  coal-carrying  roads  in  the  Eastern  section 
of  the  country.  Later  it  may  be  well  to  add  other  roads 
to  those  against  whom  complaint  is  being  made.  There 
was  a  general  disposition  to  take  up  this  matter  with 
the  roads  on  a  voluntary  basis,  because  there  was  no 
feeling  of  hostility  toward  them,  and  there  was  every 
desire  to  exhibit  to  them  that  the  action  was  merely 
one  of  co-operation.  However,  it  was  thought  that  any 
action  which  had  to  be  obtained  voluntarily  might  take 
several  years,  and  the  Wholesale  Coal  Association  wish- 
ing immediate  action  look  these  means  to  secure  it. 

H.  Y.  Saint,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  then  remarked 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fit  our  export  trade  into 
the  domestic.  The  conservationists  in  America  were 
quite  strongly  oppo-ued  in  many  cases  to  the  export  of 
coal,  desiring  it  to  be  used  entirely  by  the  nation  for  its 
own  development.  There  is  a  prospect  that  the  export 
of  coal  may  be  forbidden,  and  it  is  likely,  at  least,  that 
it  will  be  regulated  by  Government  enactment. 

Consequently,  it  will  be  necessari-  for  those  who  are 


engaged  in  the  export  business  to  go  cautiously  about 
their  work  for  fear  that  they  do  not  in  their  zeal  and 
anxiety  to  increase  their  operations,  embarrass  the  home 
market.  At  present  the  export  trade  is  being  done 
mostly  in  two  or  three  fields,  and  that  being  the  case, 
the  large  demand  from  abroad  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  secure  that  class  of  fuel  for  our  domestic  trade 
unless  the  consumers  in  this  country  are  willing  to  pay 
the  high  prices  which  are  often  charged  in  the  foreign 
trade. 

Should  the  domestic  corporations  find  they  could  not 
get  coal  from  the  fields  where  they  had  been  buying  it, 
or  could  obtain  it  only  at  unreasonable  cost,  as  it  might 
seem  to  them,  they  would  be  apt  to  call  upon  the  public 
to  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  trade  which  created  their 
embarrassment.  A  very  little  buying  will  disturb  the 
balance  of  a  trade  and  cause  prices  to  soar  beyond  all 
reason.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  purchases 
have  been  confined  to  a  certain  field  and  not  spread  over 
a  sufficiently  large  coal-producing  area. 

More  Ships  Not  Needed  So  Much  As  New  Ports 

In  order  to  prevent  our  foreign  trade  from  having 
this  disastrous  effect  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
port  facilities,  both  as  to  their  size  and  location.  It 
will  be  necessary  also  to  rearrange  railroad  freight 
schedules  so  as  to  make  a  shift  possible  to  some  ports 
which  are  not  now  being  used.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
hoped  that  large  enough  areas  of  the  country  may  be 
developed  for  export  trade  so  that  it  wiil  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  conduct  of  the  nation's  business. 

When  Mr.  Saint  was  asked  how  much  coal  could  be 
dumped  for  olT-shore  business  per  month,  he  stated  that 
some  declared  that  1  i  million  tons  was  the  limit,  and 
others  even  estimated  that  2  million  tons  could  be 
dumped.  Asked  whether  this  off-shore  business  in- 
cluded that  of  New  England,  he  said  he  only  referred 
to  foreign  trade.  He  thought  that  one  million  tons 
could  assuredly  be  taken  care  of,  but  he  questioned 
somewhat  whether  the  estimates  he  had  just  quoted 
were  within  the  mark.  Under  the  "Permit  System" 
500,000  tons  v/ere  shipped  in  .January. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  talking  about  the 
United  States  shipping  from  30  to  40  million  tons  a 
year.  Such  an  output  is  impossible  with  the  pre.sent 
facilities.  Mr.  Saint  said  that  one  item  in  stabilization 
had  been  overlooked,  and  that  was,  that  the  provisions 
for  bunkering  foreign  vessels  furnished  a  storage  ca- 
pacity which  assisted  in  keeping  mines  continuously  in 
operation. 

Mr.  Ludlow,  before  adjournment,  proposed  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  by  H.  C.  Hoover  to  investigate 
the  present  coal  situation;  that  committee  to  consist  of 
the  Coal  and  Coke  Committee  of  the  Institute  wih  15 
other  members,  including  coal  operators,  mine  workers, 
the  Government  and  the  public.  With  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  freight  I'ates  to  northern  European  ports,  he 
.said,  now  ran  at  $22.50  a  ton,  whereas  the  freight  rate 
to  Mediterranean  ports  was  $26.50.  There  is  practically 
no  return  cargo,  and  that  is  what  is  making  the  ship- 
ment of  coal  so  expensive.  He  said  that  the  rates  for 
the  first  ten  days  in  .January  from  Baltimore  and  Hamp- 
ton Roads  were  within  $1  of  the  Shipping  Board  rates. 
These  rates  were  not  excessive  because  it  was  necessary 
-under  present  conditions  to  use  boats  that  were  not 
really  suited  to  the  work. 
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New  Tidewater  Pooling  Associaton  Formed 

Tidewater  Transshippers  Association  will  lie|)lace  Titlevvater  Coal  Exchange 

— Tonnage  of  New  Association  Already  fj,0()().()()()  and 

Will  Probably  Reach  Twice  That  Figure 


A  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Club,  Tues- 
day, Feb.  17,  at  3  p.  m.  at  which  was  formed  the 
.  Tidewater  Transshippers  Association.  C.  An- 
drade,  Jr.,  Esq.,  president  of  The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Assixiiation  of  New  York,  Inc.,  in  the  absence  of 
Charles  A.  Owen,  chairman  of  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee, presided  at  the  meet-  


I 

I 
I 


ing. 

The  chairman  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  . 
was  to  adopt  the  plan  for  the 
formation  of  the  Tidewater 
Transshippers  Association 
and  to  approve  the  proposed 
by-laws  and  rules  to  govern 
the  conduct  of  the  same. 
Upon  a  request  from  the 
Chair  for  criticism  of,  or 
suggestions  for  changes  in. 
the  plans  and  rules  proposed, 

^lajor  Coyle,  of  Weston,  Dodson  &  Co.,  suggested  certain 
changes.  Mr.  Baker,  the  counsel  for  the  association,  ex- 
plained the  legal  reasons  for  not  adopting  one  of  the 
suggestions  made  and  as  the  remainder  were  matters 
having  to  do  with  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  they  vv-ere  referred  to  that  body  for 
consideration. 

Large  Number  of  Responsible  Firms   Present 

The  following  members  of  the  trade  wei-e  present  and 
represented : 

Allien  Coal  Mining  Co..  Austen  Coal  and  Coke  Co..  Bertha  Coal 
Co..  Big  Bend  Coal  Mining  Co..  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co..  Clark 
Brothers  Coal  Mining  Co..  Coale  &  Co..  Enier.son  &•  .Morgan  Coal 
Mining  Corporation.  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co..  Evre  Fuel  Co., 
Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co..  Garfield  &•  Proctor  Coal  Co.. 
Gorman-Leonard  Coal  Co..  Gauloy  Coal  Mining  Co..  Hall  Bros, 
ft  Co.,  Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  Industrial  Coal  &  Coke  Corpor- 
ation. Johnstown  Coal  and  Coke  Co..  The  Arch.  McNeil  &  Sons 
Co.,  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Matlaek  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation, 
B.  NicoU  &  t^o..  E.  Russell  Norton,  Pan  Handle  Coal  Co.. 
Punxsutawney  Coal  Mining  Co..  Pilling  &  Crane,  Producers  "Fuel 
Co..  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  E.  .\. 
S\'ard  &  Co..  J.  .s.  Wentz  &  Co..  AVeston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Shawnee 
Fuel  Co.,  Wm.  Cory-.Mann  George  Corporation.  Borden  &  Lovell, 
Williams  Run  Coal  Co..  Clearfield  County  Coal  Co.,  Virginia 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  AVright-Gibson  Co. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation, 
raised  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  continuing  the 
name  "The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange."  The  reason  for 
adopting  the  new  name  was  explained;  first  that  it  was 
more  descriptive  of  the  actual  functions  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  second,  that  there  would  unquestionably 
3e  an  overlapping  of  arrival  of  shipments  at  tidewater 
after  the  date  of  the  official  discontinuance  of  the  old 
Drganization  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  and  if  the 
3ld  name  were  retained,  would  result  in  great  confusion 
in  the  handling  of  the  business  of  the  new  organization 
and  might  result  in  so  handicapping  it  at  the  outset 
:is  to  reflect  seriously  upon  its  future  usefulness. 

Mr.  Thompson  also  proposed  a  foi-m  of  boat  bill  of 
lading  which  should  contain  information  of  the  pool 
numbers,  etc.,  for  the  cargo.  This  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  with  a  recommendation  from  the 
meeting  for  favorable  considei-ation. 


Realizing  that  pooling  of  coal  make.s  for 
economy,  the  Tidewater  Transshippers' 
Association  is  formed.  It  will  make  a  new 
classification  of  mines  for  pooling  pur- 
poses. Steam  coals  will  be  classified  under 
volatile  matter,  ash  and  sulphur,  and  gas 
coal  under  these  headings,  and  on  the  gas 
yield  and  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas  formed.  Analysis  of  coal  in  the  seam 
will  not  be  made. 


Mr.  Marshall,  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  then  presented 
a  tentative  set  of  principles  for  the  classification  of 
coal  and  basis  for  inspection,  as  follows: 

First.  The  basis  of  classification  shall  be  that  set 
forth  in  Rule  6  of  the  rules  of  the  Association: 

Classification  G.  All  bituminous  coal  for  transship- 
ment at  tidewater  ports  shall 
be  graded  and  classified  in 
designated  pools  by  a  Clas.s'i- 
•ied  Committee  appointed  by 
and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

"The  principles  of  classi- 
fication   shall    be    just,    uni- 
form and  nondiscriminatory 
and  it  is  to  l>e  the  purpose  to 
improve  the  classification  of 
coals  at  all  times,  and  mat- 
ters of  dissatisfaction   with 
classification     may     be     ap- 
pealed, as  provided  for  in  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Directors   appointing  the    Executive   Committee,   dated 
February*,  1920." 

Second.  Protection  as  to  quality  shall  be  that  pro- 
vided for  in  Rules  7  and  8  of  the  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion: 

"Inspection- — 7.  The  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Com- 
missioners shall  at  all  times  protect  the  quality  of  coal 
shipped  to  the  association,  through  a  system  of  in- 
spection, and  analysis,  if  necessary  in  their  opinion, 
and  they  may  at  any  time  suspend  shipments  into  any 
pool  when,  in  their  judgment,  the  quality  or  prepara- 
tion of  such  coal  is  below  the  proper  standard.  Appeal 
from  such  action  shall  take  the  same  course  as  in  the 
matter  of  classification." 

"Rejections — 8.  Cars  containing  coal  which  are,  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  Association,  rejected  from  any 
particular  pool,  shall  be  designated  as  "unclassified"  and. 
upon  notice  mailed  to  the  registered  address  of  the 
member,  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  records  of  the 
Association.  Responsibility  for  disposition  of  such  coal 
shall  revert,  with  all  charges,  from  the  day  following 
date  notice  is  so  mailed,  to  the  member  for  whose  ac- 
count the  cars  were  shipped." 

Third.  Classification  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis 
of  analysis  for  volatile,  ash  and  sulphur,  as  to  steam 
coals;  volatile,  ash  and  sulphur,  yield  of  gas  per  pound 
and  illuminating  power,  for  gas  coals,  with  such  vari- 
ations as  shall  be  determined  by  the  executive  committee 
upon  recommendations  to  it  by  the  Classification  Com- 
mittee, such  variations  to  be  governed  by  such  change 
in  conditions  as  may  arise  from  time  to  time  making 
a  change  important  or  necessary. 

Fourth.  A  preliminary  classification  shall  be  given 
a  mine  by  the  Classification  Committee,  following  ap- 
plication, as  provided  in  Rule  12  of  the  rules  of  the 
Association,    based    upon    such    general    knowledge    as 
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may  be  had  or  can  be  made  available  on  short  notice. 
As  soon  thereafter  as  possible  there  shall  be  taken  at 
least  three  samples  of  the  coal,  as  commercially  shipped 
from  said  mine,  by  a  duly  accredited  inspector  of  the 
association,  same  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  set  forth  in  "Bulletin  4"  by  E.  G.  Baily  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  entitled  "How  To  Sample  Coal  and  Coke." 

"Application  for  Clasxificafion— 12.  The  shipper  of 
any  coal  not  so  classified  may  make  application  on  forms 
Nos.  24  and  25,  when  prompt  investigation  will  be  made 
and  the  mine  added  to  the  classification  by  supplement 
and  orders  issued  to  allow  the  coal  to  go  forward." 

Fifth.  The  sample  so  taken  shall  be  analyzed  by  a 
duly  acceptable  chemist  to  the  association,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  analysis  set  forth  in  Tech- 
nical Paper  76  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  entitled  "Notes 
on  the  Sampling  and  Analysis  of  Coal." 

Mine  Shall  Be  Rated  From  Three  Analyses 

Sixth.  The  average  analysis  of  the  said  three 
samples  shall  establish  the  basis  for  an  adjustment  in 
the  classification  of  the  said  mine,  and  the  preliminary 
classification  shall,  if  necessary,  be  changed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  said  finding. 

Seventh.  Further  samples  from  said  mine  may  be 
taken  and  analyzed,  from  time  to  time,  either  at  the 
request  of  the  operator  or  at  the  option  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  the  manner  provided  for  above  and  the  average 
of  all  analyses  of  the  coal  from  said  mine,  taken  of- 
ficially by  the  Association,  as  heretofore  provided,  shall 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  correction,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  classification,  except  that  in  the  event  that  the 
coal  shall  show  a  marked  change  in  quality  from  its 
previous  standard  special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  such  a  mine  by  the  classification  committee  and, 
after  a  thorough  investigation,  the  Classification  Com- 
mittee shall  have  the  right  to  Immediately  correct  the 
classification  of  such  coal. 

Seam  Analyses  Are  to  Be  Banned  Hereafter 

Eighth.  Samples  shall  only  be  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classification  by  an  inspector  who  has  been  duly 
authorized  by  the  Classification  Committee  and  who 
shall  have  shown  ability  to  sample  satisfactorily  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  Bulletin  4, 
by  E.  G.  Baily,  entitled,  "How  to  Sample  Coal  and  Coke." 
Sampling  shall  be  restricted  to  the  following:  (a)  Coal 
from  any  storage,  (b)  Coal  fom  cargo,  (c)  Coal  from 
railroad  cars,  (d)  Coal  from  mine  cars,  (e)  From 
chute  of  tipple  or  from  conveyors  at  any  point.  Seam 
sections  will  not  be  used  for  the  basis  of  ultimate  classi- 
fication. 

Ninth.  Samples  shall  only  be  analyzed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classification  by  chemists  having  the  authority 
of  the  Classification  Committee  and  who  shall  have 
shown  ability  to  check  within  —  per  cent  +  in  this  work 
with  a  board  of  acceptable  chemists,  selected  by  the 
Classification  Committee,  who  shall  adopt  rules  con- 
forming to  the  foregoing,  to  be  followed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  uniform  practice  in  order  to  gain  uni- 
form results  in  accordance  with  the  aforementioned 
Technical  Paper  76  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  entitled 
"Notes  on  the  Sampling  and  Analysis  of  Coal." 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  foregoing  tentative 
principles  were  adopted,  only  one  vote  in  the  negative 
being  recorded. 

Thereupon  the  Chair  asked  for  an  expression  on  the 

tPercentage  not  ycl  determined. 


proposition  of  whether  those  present  would  become 
members  of  the  Tidewater  Transshippers  Association, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  rules  submitted,  and 
the  following  indicated  their  intention  to  become  mem- 
bers and  authorized  the  statement  of  tonnage  to  be 
annually  shipped  through  the  Association  as  set  op- 
posite their  names: 

Participants  and  Their  Shipping  Capacity 

Tliou.sands  of 
Shipper  Tons  Shipped 

Dexter  &  Carpenter 1,000 

I'oale  &    Co 750 

C.   W.   Hondley  &  Co 750 

Chawnee    Fuel    Co 400 

Bertliji    Coal    Co 300 

William    Cory-Mann    Oeorge    Corporation.-. .')00 

Matlaik   Coal  it    Iron   Corporation 300 

We.-iton   Dod.<on   &    Co 300 

W.    .\.    Marshall  &   Co 250 

Alden    Coal    Mining    Co 200 

A.    W.    Hillebrand    Co 200 

Anita   Coal   .Mining  Co.  1 

Punxsutawney    Coal    Mining    Co.  [ 150 

Williams    Run    Coal    Co  J 

Gauley   Coal    .Mining   Co 100 

Clearfield    County    Coal    Co 100 

Emerson   &   .Morgan   Coal   Mining  Co 100 

Hall   Bros.  &  Co 90 

Imperial  Coal  Corporation 50 

5.340 
This   does   not   cover   all   who   were   present   because  some   who 
attended  were   not  prepared   to  pledge  their  companies. 

The  following  indicated  the  intention  to  become 
members  but  were  not  able  to  give  tonnage  figures: 

Borden  &  I^ovell.  Wentz  Co.,  Lewis  Fuel  Co..  Inland  Coal  Co., 
K.J  stone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Latrobe-ConneUsville  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
.Mountain  Coal  Co..  .\rgyle  Coal  Co..  B.  Ru.s.sell  Norton,  Gorman- 
Ltonard  Coal  Co.,  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co. 

The  total  tonnage  indicated  at  the  meeting  was  2,200,- 
000  tons,  and  upon  this  basis,  with  the  statement  from 
Mr.  Kirchner,  of  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
that  many  of  the  Baltimore  transshippers  would  be- 
come members,  and  also  upon  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
James,  of  the  Pan  Handle  Coal  Co.,  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
that  the  shippers  at  that  port  would  probably  desire 
to  join  the  plan,  upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  Organ- 
ization Committee  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  the 
plan  and  to  perfect  the  organization  and  make  it  ready 
for  business  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  There 
being  no  further  business  before  the  meeting,  it  was 
adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Deposit  of  $300  or  Over  From  Each  Member 

Members  will  be  required  to  pay  on  demand  the 
actual  cost  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  association 
at  each  port  on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  shipped,  that 
figure  to  be  determined  monthly  and  to  be  assessed  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  dues  including,  however, 
a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  general  overhead  expenses 
of  the  association  computed  in  like  manner. 

An  initial  deposit  must  be  made  pending  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  dues,  as  above  provided.  It  will 
not  be  regarded  as  dues  but  as  working  capital,  the 
deposit  being  IJc  per  net  ton  on  all  tonnage  handled 
by  the  member  at  Tidewater  ports  during  1919.  The 
deposit  shall  not  be  less  than  $300,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  revision  Jan.  1  and  July  ]  of  each  year  based  on 
the  member's  shipments  in  the  preceeding  12  months 
or  at  more  frequent  intervals  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  provide. 

The  deposit  will  be  returned  on  withdrawal  from  the 
association.  Members  must  file  a  satisfactory  bond 
or  undertaking  with  the  association  to  guarantee  the 
credits  extended  from  time  to  time  and  conditioned  also 
on  the  handling  of  the  coal  by  the  member  in  conform- 
itv  with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  administration. 
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Mining  Fatality  Roll 


DOUBTLESS  the  fatality  roll  in  the  mihes  is  long 
enoujrh  and  sad  enough  to  fill  us  with  self-searching 
regrets,  but  after  all  the  United  States  reports  of  mor- 
tality from  all  causes  make  us  realize  why  mine  work- 
ers take  the  deaths  from  mine  accidents  with  a  large 
degree  of  resignation. 

In  1918  the  number  of  deaths  per  thousand  in  the 
United  States  as  just  published  was  18.0,  while  the  inmi- 
ber  of  fatal  accidents  in  the  mines  was  3.39  per  thou- 
sand. Thus  the  general  mortality  is  5.31  times  as  great 
as  the  fatality  risk  in  the  mines.  As  there  are  probably 
five  persons  to  every 
mine    worker    in    every 


mining  town  the  loss  per 
inhabitant  is  only  one- 
fifth  as  large,  and  there 
are  probably  twenty-five 
funerals  due  to  natural 
causes  to  one  due  to  a 
mine  accident,  even  in 
towns  that  have  abso- 
lutely no  business  but 
that  of  mining.  In  1918. 
1.523  persons  died  from 
organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  per  thousand  of 
population  and  1.49  i 
from  tuberculosis.  Hence 
the  number  per  thousand 
of  population  who  die 
from  heart  diseases  and 
tuberculosis  combined  is 
about  the  same  as  the 
number  per  thousand  of 
the  mine  workers  who  die 
from  accident.  No  one 
wishes  to  do  anything  to 
hamper  the  steady  devel- 
opment of  the  safety 
movement  and  certainly 
no  one  would  regard  with  indiflFerence  the  passing  of 
such  legislation  as  will  make  mines  safer,  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  mining  hazard  which  the  mine 
worker  alone  faces  as  far  overshadowing  the  health 
hazards  to  which  everyone  is  exposed. 


One  Seasonal  Occupation  Assists  the  Otlier 


YEAPLV  EXPENTDI'TUBE.S 


MINING    AND    FARMING    IN    MANY    SECTIONS    OPEN    THE 

VALVE  FOR  THE  FLOW  OF  MONfcV  TO  THE 

^[INE   WORKER'S    PUR-SE 


before  the  Commission  have  altogether  neglected  to 
take  into  account  the  additional  amount  which  these 
workers  can  secure  from  other  employment  and  duties, 
when  not  engaged  in  the  mine. 

Providence  certainly  must  have  considered  the  wel- 
fare of  the  miner  when  it  arranged  that  those  fields 
where  mining  is  practically  the  only  occupation  avail- 
able to  a  mati  would  be  those  from  which  the  coal  is 
mined  during  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  working 
year.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Middle  West  where  cer- 
tain coals  are  of  a  nature  to  prevent  mining  and  stor- 
age during  slack  seasons,  because  of  the  likelihood  of 
spontaneous  combustion  or  of  other  deterioration  of  the 
coal,  the  miner,  in  agricultural  districts,  finds  in  slack 
mining  seasons,  opportunity  all  about  him  for  employ- 
ment at  seeding  and  cultivating  the  arable  land  and 
harvesting  therefrom  the  annual  crop.  Coal  Aye  does 
not  understand  why  these  points  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  ignored  by  the  operators  in  their  arguments 
before  the  Commission.  Coal  Aye  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  its  policy  that  every  honest  worker  who  is 
willing  to  labor  diligently  when  opportunity  is  afforded 

him  can  and  therefore 
should  be  given  a  gener- 
ous wage.  The  product 
of  the  country  will  afford 
more  than  a  bare  exist- 
ence and  hence  "the 
bread  of  carefulness"  is 
not  enough.  However, 
in  determining  what  this 
wage  shall  be,  the  em- 
ployer should  take  into 
account  the  total  earning 
power  of  the  man 
throughout  an  entire 
year  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  12 
months  living  on  six 
months  working,  when 
the  other  half  of  the  time 
can  well  be  employed  in 
other  work  readily  avail- 
able to  the  miner  if  he 
will  accept  it.  We  must 
insist,  therefore,  that  it 
is  the  total  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  mine  work- 
ers that  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  deter- 
mining whether  working 
conditions  and  wage  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
the  men  employed  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines. 


What  Other  Earnings  Do  Miners  Make  ? 

MUCH  HAS  been  made  by  the  miners  appearing  be- 
fore the  Federal  Coal  Commission  of  the  fact  that 
the  mine  workers  were  not  able  last  year  to  secure  em- 
ployment more  than  150,  200  or  225  days  per  year,  the 
number  of  days  varying  in  different  districts.  Natur- 
ally one  does  not  expect  the  earnings  of  a  man  who  is 
employed  only  150  days  a  year  to  be  as  great  as  one  who 
works  300  days.     But  it  seems  that  those  appearing 


Co-operative  Service 

THIS  IS  a  day  of  co-operation— big  things  that 
cannot  be  done  by  one  man  or  one  company  alone 
can  be  accomplished  through  united  effort.  More- 
over, it  is  a  day  of  service.  More  and  more  we  are 
coming  to  a  realization  that  for  permanent  success  the 
sale  of  commodities  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  gen- 
uine service  to  the  purchaser.  All  of  which  leads  us 
to  ask  why  not  combine  these  two  ideas  into  one — co- 
operative service? 

A   splendid    opportunity   to   accomplish   this    is   just 
now  available  to  the  coal  men  of  the  countrw     Definite 
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means  are  also  at  hand.  The  way  to  put  this  thought 
into  operation  at  once  is  by  placing  a  service  engineer 
on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  larger  coal  dealers'  associa- 
tions. Such  a  man  would  be  made  available  to  the 
member  companies,  and  he  could  assist  them  in  solving 
their  own  and  their  customers'  problems. 

The  American  Gas  Association  has  followed  such 
a  plan  as  this  most  successfully.  Its  scheme  pi'ovides 
for  an  engineer  of  large  experience  and  ability  who,  on 
request,  goes  about  the  country  to  aid  the  various  local 
gas  companies  in  handling  the  large  or  particularly 
difficult  special  problems  that  are  involved  in  the  util- 
ization of  gas.  This  engineer  also  makes  general  sur- 
veys of  local  conditions  in  order  to  develop  industrial 
gas-fuel  prospects.  The  gas  company  desiring  the  ser- 
vices of  this  engineer  pays  the  association  for  his  time 
and  e.xpenses,  and  the  engineer  is  paid  by  the  associa- 
tion on  a  straight  salary 
basis.  Thus  the  cost  is 
distributed  among  those 
companies  which  get  the 
benefits  and  no  one  is 
taxed  beyond  his  own  de- 
sires. Best  of  all  this 
plan  makes  available  a 
higher-grade  man  than 
any  of  the  separate  com- 
panies alone  could  afford 
to  hire,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  when  he  is  not  en- 
gaged in  outside  work 
the  engineer  can  give 
the  association  valuable 
assistance  in  solving  its 
problems  at  an  annual 
cost  that  is  almost 
nominal. 

In  the  coal  trade  today 
the  idea  is  becoming 
more  and  more  prevalent 
that  the  coal  dealer, 
whether  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  a  mining  com- 
pany or  a  jobber  or  a 
wholesaler,  must  assist 
the  user  of  the  coal  in 
the  adoption  of  efficient 
methods.  This  policy  will 

form  a  basis   for  securo      

and   happy   business   re- 
lationship:* with  the  large  users  of  coal;  and  the  policy 
3f  co-operating   in   such   a  plan   certainly   gives   great 
promise  of  success. 

To  teach  a  user  of  coal  how  to  make  two  tons  do  the 
work  of  three,  or  even  four,  may  seem  a  shortsighted 
^ales  policy,  as  it  will  reduce  the  tonnage  which  can  be 
delivered  to  that  fuel  purchaser.  However,  if  the  user 
is  not  thus  assisted  by  the  dealer,  someone  else  will 
■"ipply  the  heip  or  he  himself  will  provide  it;  and  even 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  selfish  point  of 
view  one  should  recognize  that  the  man  who  does  the 
teaching  is  the  one  who  is  going  to  get  that  user's 
future  business. 

The  large  service  to  the  public  involved  in  the  teach- 
ing of  fuel  efficiency  should  not  be  overlooked.  Any- 
thing which  develops  more  economical  utilization  of 
our  fuel  supplies  contributes  to  the  general  good  of  the 
countrj'.     Everyone  gets  the  benefit  of  this.     But  those 


will  profit  first  who  are  most  intimately  associated  with 
that  part  of  the  industry  which  does  the  good  work. 

Coal  Age  proposes  and  would  urge  this  plan.  It  is 
an  innovati«n  in  the  coal  business,  but  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  policy  of  great  advantage  in  other  fields.  Coal 
is  a  public  necessity  and  one  ever  being  more  regarded 
as  a  public  utility,  and  for  this  reason  the  coal  industry 
must  endeavor  to  advance  in  public  service. 


A  Good  Motto  for  the  Miner 


HIT   PUT  THE  OTHER  MOTTO  IN  THE    HOME   OP    EVERY 
CO.\L   CONSUMER 


Storm  Price.s  for  Retailed  Coal 

Too  often  is  it  customary  for  the  retailer  to  put  five 
horses  on  a  wagon  or  have  his  motor  truck  stalled  for 
several  hours  in  a  snowdrift  or  in  a  street  jam  and 
pocket  the  loss  that  such  conditions  make  necessaiy, 
hoping  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  good  that  deficit  by 
charging  more  than  a  fair  price  to  the  customer  who 

buys  early  and  so  gives 
him  less  tiT)uble. 

That  customer  who 
provides  storage  facili- 
ties at  much  cost  is  well 
worthy  of  more  kindly 
consideration.  Great  is 
the  need  to  make  the 
man  whose  motto  is  al- 
ways "Better  late  than 
never"  change  it  to  "Bet- 
ter never  late."  Coddling 
the  indifferent  makes 
the  careless  survive  in 
place  of  the  fittest.  So 
often  have  we  taken  care 
of  the  laggard  that  he 
tends  to  remain  doless 
and  self-indulgent.  He 
believes  that  civilization 
should  be  organized  to 
take  care  of  him. 

The  retailers  have 
made  up  their  minds  to 
require  henceforth  that 
the  high  cost  of  storms 
be  paid  by  those  who  will 
not  provide  for  coal  de- 
livery before  the  wind 
begins  to  whistle  and  the 
snow  to  drift.  The  cost 
of  this  year's  snow  to  the 
retail  coal  merchants  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  said  to  have  been  no 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  On  their 
stationery  will  hereafter  api>ear  a  statement  that  the 
customer  will  have  to  pay  more  for  coal  delivered  dur- 
ing a  snow  storm,  a  storm  signal  that  the  buying  public 
will  do  well  to  heed. 

Recent  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  rarely  safe  to 
relieve  the  public  of  the  consequences  of  its  acts  or  fail- 
ures to  act.  If  what  is  wanted  can  be  obtained  without 
provision,  why  provide?  If  errors  committed  can  be 
escaped,  why  avoid  errors?  If  follies  are  forgotten  and 
forgiven,  why  be  wise?  If  prudent  foresight  does  not 
bring  a  reward,  why  be  prudent?  If  an  expenditure  for 
the  public  is  money  out  of  pocket,  why  not  keep  the 
money?  We  have  not  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  social 
excellence  that  we  can  henceforth  avoid  the  necessity  of 
providing  rewards  to  the  good  and  of  allowing  well- 
merited  misfortunes  to  fall  on  the  indifferent. 


^    '"'    '--^=s^^>„h"- 
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DISCUSSION  ^  READERS 


EDITI;D     bY    JAMKS  T.  BEARD 


Shifting  the  Worker 

Lettef  No.  1 — I  have  been  reading  with  much  intei-- 
est  the  experience  described  in  the  inquiry  of  "A.  H." 
entitled  "Shifting  the  Worker,"  Coal  Age,  Feb.  12.  p.  327, 
and  it  strikes  me  that  there  may  be  two  sides  to  this 
question.  In  the  first  phice,  the  fact  that  the  electri- 
cian offered  our  friend  a  change  from  the  substation 
to  the  bonding  gang  would  indicate  that  the  mine  was 
not  under  one  head;  or,  if  it  was,  the  superintendent 
was  not  IT. 

From  the  tone  of  the  letter,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  superintendent  had  charge  of  the  substation  and 
its  attendant,  while  the  electrician  was  in  charge  of 
the  bonding  gang.  If  that  was  the  case  perhaps  it  was 
not  the  first  time  the  superintendent  had  been  up 
against  this  .same  proposition.  If  it  was  not  the  case, 
I  think  the  electrician  was  very  much  out  of  order  in 
oflfering  the  man  at  the  substation  a  change  without 
first  consulting  the  superintendent.  Either  way  we 
look  at  it,  however,  the  superintendent  if  naturally 
quick-tempered,  can  be  excused  for  going  up  in  the  air 
when  approached  in  the  manner  mentioned. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  if  the  superin- 
tendent was,  as  he  should  be,  the  head  of  the  company's 
operations,  the  electrician  would  have  had  the  nerve  to 
go  over  his  head.  This  may  be  the  real  reason  that 
our  friend  received  such  a  warm  reception  from  his 
superior  officer.  In  my  experience  I  have  seen  just 
such  cases  as  this.  In  one  instance,  a  mechanic  was 
sent  out  by  the  city  office,  and  presumed  a  great  deal 
on  that  fact,  asserting  his  authority  and  taking  every 
occasion  to  show  the  superintendent  that  he  did  not 
consider  him  as  his  superior.  Take  it  from  me,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  will  make  more  dissension  and 
hard  feeling  than  this. 

Kind  Treatment  and  Shifting  Efficient 
Workers  Bring  Big  Returns 

It  is  not  my  meaning  that  I  approve  of  the  way  the 
superintendent  handled  this  case,  for  I  do  not.  I  have 
filled  the  position  of  superintendent  of  mines  for  twelve 
years  and  I  know  it  is  the  wrong  way  to  meet  a  man 
who  is  seeking  to  better  his  condition.  It  costs  nothing 
to  be  polite  and  often  brings  big  returns.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  it  pays  to  treat  all  your  men  more  as  if 
you  were  their  guardian  and  was  looking  after  them, 
rather  than  as  a  boss  who  was  there  to  get  work  out 
of  them. 

As  for  changing  men,  I  have  often  found  it  most 
beneficial,  all  around,  to  change  a  man  from  one  place 
to  another.  I  would  do  almost  anything  to  keep  a  man 
if  he  was  of  any  account.  I  figure  that  a  man  you 
know  is  an  asset,  while  a  man  you  do  not  know  is  a 
liability.  I  have,  at  times,  taken  a  man  from  one  assis- 
tant and  persuaded  anotner  to  give  him  a  trial  and,  by 
so  doing  have  made  a  good  man  out  of  a  former  trouble- 


maker and  kicker.  It  proved  that  the  first  assistant 
let  his  personal  feelings  govern  him. 

On  other  occasions,  I  have  taken  a  man  from  one 
mine  where  he  could  not  get  along  with  the  boss  and 
put  him  at  another  mine  and  found  him  a  first-class 
man ;  and  have  reversed  the  operation  with  the  same 
two  bosses  and  got  the  same  results.  When  a  man 
comes  to  me  in  a  respectful  way  and  asks  for  a  change 
and  I  can  accommodate  him  without  lowering  the  eflS- 
ciency  of  the  plant  or  creating  friction,  I  make  the 
change.  Should  that,  for  any  reason,  not  be  advisable 
I  tell  him  so,  stating  the  reason. 

My  policy  has  always  been  to  treat  the  men  who  are 
under  me  as  I  would  like  to  be  treated  if  our  positions 
were  reversed.  I  make  no  promises  that  I  may  not  be 
able  to  keep.  It  is  often  possible  to  keep  one's  men  in 
a  good  humor  and  get  better  results,  by  talking  to  them 
and  explaining  to  them  just  how  certain  changes  would 
effect  them  and  yourself,  rather  than  to  refuse  a  request 
and  give  no  explanation.  No  man  expects  you  to  injure 
yourself  in  order  to  help  him.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  we  will  all  understand  each  other  better  some  day, 
and  the  boss  and  his  men  will  co-operate  more  fully. 

Burgettstowm,  Pa.  Superintendent. 


Roller  Bearings  for  Mine  Cars 

Letter  No.  6 — Referring  to  the  letter  of  W.  H.  Noone, 
Coal  Age,  Jan.  15,  p.  148,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
everyone  is  not  of  the  same  opinion  regarding  mine-car 
equipment,  and  some  are  to  be  found  to  argue  the 
merits  of  plain  bearings  in  comparison  with  roller 
bearings.  Difference  of  opinion  invites  a  discussion 
that  cannot  fail  to  benefit  all  connected  with  the  coal 
industry. 

Personally,  I  take  an  entirely  different  view  of  the 
relative  merits  of  plain  and  roller  bearings  as  applied 
to  mine-car  equipment,  than  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Noone,  and  I  will  try  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions suggested  by  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Noone  assumes  that  the  large  majority  of  coal 
mines  still  have  cars  equipped  with  plain  bearings.  This 
is  probably  true;  but  they  are  mostly  all  changing  over 
to  roller  bearings  as  fast  as  they  can.  In  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  where  the  largest  mines  in  the  world  are  lo- 
cated, only  the  smaller  mines,  putting  out  somewhere 
around  100,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  are  equipped  with 
plain-bearing  mine  cars,  and  many  of  these  smaller 
mines  are  changing  over  to  roller-bearing  equipment, 
where  the  life  of  the  mine  is  long  enough  to  "warrant 
the  investment. 

I  believe  there  are  few  large  operators  who  have  made 
a  study  of  mining  equipment  and  are  not  convinced  that 
roller-bearing  trucks  are  more  efficient,  viewed  from 
any  angle,  than  are  plain-bearing  trucks.  This  state- 
ment is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
large  producing  operations  are  using  roller-bearings. 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gres.s,  held  at  St.  Loui.s,  Mo.,  a  large  roller-bearing 
manufacturer  had  a  .sign  on  his  exhibit,  showing  that 
they  had  done  more  bu.siness  in  their  mine-car  depart- 
ment, in  4i  months  of  1919,  than  they  had  done  during 
the  fiscal  years  of  1914  and  1915.  This  is  a  good  indi- 
cation ^f  the  popularity  of  roller-bearing  mine  cars. 

Saves  Power  and  Cost  of  Lubricating  Cars 

Speaking  of  the  saving  of  power,  we  all  know  that  a 
wagon  with  its  wheels  free  to  revolve  will  run  far  more 
easily  than  the  same  wagon  with  its  wheels  chained  to 
the  wagon  bed  or  spragged.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
why  does  the  driver  of  a  wagon  chain  his  wheels  before 
going  downhill?  The  fact  of  his  doing  this  proves  that 
rolling  friction  is  less  than  sliding  friction,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  friction  is  in  the  wheel 
hub  or  the  wheel  tread. 

Again,  the  saving  effected  in  the  cost  of  lubrication  is, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  in  favor  of 
roller-bearing  equipment.  When  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
greasers  $5  a  day  for  squirting  grease  at  the  car  wheels, 
as  the  cars  come  out  of  the  mine,  it  is  clear  that  what- 
ever can  be  done  to  eliminate  this  wasteful  practice 
should  receive  careful  attention.  To  prove  that  there  is 
a  saving  in  the  use  of  roller  bearings  on  mine  cars,  in 
place  of  plain  bearings,  allow  me  to  make  a  compara- 
tive estimate  of  these  two  styles  of  equipment. 

Comparative  Costs  Plain  and  Roller  Bearings 

A  plain-bearing  truck  requires  the  application  of  a 
lubricant  at  least  four  times  a  week  when  the  mine  is 
running.  A  mine  using  700  plain-bearing  cars  will  re- 
quire the  services  of  two  greasers  at  $5  a  day,  making 
the  labor  cost  for  lubricating  the  cars  $10  a  day.  Al- 
lowing that  the  mine  runs  but  200  days  in  the  year, 
this  item  amounts  to  $2,000  in  that  time.  Then,  esti- 
mating the  lubricant  used  at  the  low  figure  of  10c.  a 
gallon,  we  will  assume  a  quart  is  used  on  each  car,  each 
time  it  is  greased,  or  one  gallon,  per  car,  per  week. 
We  have  assumed  that  the  mine  runs  200  -^  6  ^  say 
34  weeks,  which  makes  the  cost  for  lubricant,  34(700  x 
0.10)  =:  $2,380  expended  for  lubricant  each  year.  Add- 
ing to  this  the  cost  of  labor  for  greasing  gives  a  total  of 
$4,380  a  year  for  lubricating  700  mine  cars  equipped 
with  plain  bearings. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  flexible  roller-bearing  mine 
cars  should  be  lubricated  every  three  or  four  months, 
depending  on  conditions  in  the  mine  and  the  use  made 
of  the  cars.  Estimating  a  car  as  lubricated,  say  four 
times  a  year,  and  allowing  4  lb.  of  grease,  per  car,  each 
time  the  lubricant  is  applied,  or  16  lb.,  per  car,  per  year, 
gives  the  total  cost  for  lubricant,  in  that  time  700(16  x 
0.10)  =  $1,120. 

Now,  the  cost  of  labor  for  greasing  cars,  as  taken 
from  our  records  at  the  mine,  is  40c.,  per  car,  per  year. 
On  this  basis,  the  cost  of  greasing  700  cars  four  times 
a  year  would  be  700  X  0.40  =  $280,  which,  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  lubricant,  makes  the  total  cost  of  lubri- 
cating 700  roller-bearing  cars,  $1,400  a  year.  This  esti- 
mate shows  a  saving,  in  favor  of  roller-bearing  cars,  of 
4.380  —  1,400  =  $2,980,  which  is  no  insignificant  item 
on  the  yearly  cost-sheet  of  a  mine.  It  will  be  observed 
that  our  estimate  is  based  on  minimum  figures  for  plain- 
bearing  and  maximum  figures  for  roller-bearing  cars. 

Lubrication  is  not  the  only  item  of  saving,  however. 
In  the  use  of  flexible  roller  bearings,  we  have  elimi- 


nated the  wearing  out  of  the  car  wheels  in  the  hub,  so 
common  with  plain-bearing  wheels.  In  our  experience, 
the  only  wheels  bought  are  those  required  for  new  cars, 
or  to  replace  broken  wheels,  the  latter  being  seldom  re- 
quired. Mr.  Noone  claims  that  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tage of  roller  bearings  is  in  the  bearings  themselves, 
owing  to  their  intricate  mechanism,  which  he  says  makes 
it  expensive  to  replace  a  broken  wheel.  When  we  break 
a  wheel,  the  roller  bearing  is  taken  out  of  the  hub  of 
that  wheel  and  inserted  at  once,  with  no  trouble,  in  a 
new  wheel  secured  from  the  stockroom,  but  this  neces- 
sity seldom  occurs. 

Wrecks  will  happen  in  mines,  at  times ;  but  this  is  no 
argument  in  favor  of  plain  bearings.  New  wheels  must 
be  bought  to  replace  the  broken  ones;  and  the  roller 
bearings  are  then  removed  from  the  broken  wheels  and 
placed  in  the  new  ones  with  little  trouble.  There  must 
be  some  types  of  roller-bearing  wheels  where  this  cannot 
be  done,  but  we  have  not  had  this  trouble.  In  my 
opinion,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  wheels  broken  in 
mines  are  the  result  of  wrecks,  the  large  majority  being 
due  to  worn-out  wheel  hubs  and  axles,  which  a  roller 
bearing  reduces  to  a  minimum. 

Tests  Demonstrating  the  Saving  op  Power 

Referring  to  Mr.  Noone's  claim  that  the  saving  of 
power,  in  the  use  of  roller-bearings,  would  have  to  reach 
50  per  cent  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance 
and  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  is 
some  increase,  I  want  to  refer  him  to  the  test  conducted 
by  P.  B.  Lieberman,  at  the  Greensberg  Coal  Company's 
mine.  At  that  test,  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  was  rep- 
resented by  the  chief  mechanical  engineer,  C.  E.  Hut- 
telmaier. 

The  Greensberg  test  showed  a  saving,  in  favor  of 
roller-bearing  cars,  of  47.25  per  cent,  by  the  reading  of 
the  dynamometer.  At  another  test  made  at  Carbondale, 
Pa.,  the  average  drawbar  pull  for  plain-bearing  cars 
was  32  lb.,  per  ton,  as  compared  with  13  lb.,  per  ton 
for  cars  equipped  with  flexible  roller  bearings.  This 
test  also  developed  the  interesting  fact  that  it  takes 
twice  as  much  power  to  start  plain-bearing  cars  as  is 
required  for  those  mounted  on  roller  bearings. 

The  reference  made  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Noone's  letter,  regarding  the  fact  that  roller  bearings 
are  not  used  on  surface  railroads,  has  little  application 
to  their  use  on  mine  cars.  It  is  well  known  that  roller 
bearings,  like  other  machinery,  have  load  limits.  The 
fact  that  they  are  not  used  by  railroads  is  due  to  the 
enormous  tonnage  carried  on  those  cars.  It  is  clear 
that  the  bearing  would  have  to  be  very  large  to  stand 
up  under  that  service,  and  this  fact  bars  their  use  on 
railroads.  Moreover,  speed  is  another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. Richard  W.  Harris. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Entering  Mine  with  Open  Light 

Letter  No.  2 — It  is  with  much  surprise  that  I  read  the 
recent  account  of  two  deaths  from  blackdamp,  and  the 
comments  thereon  by  a  Pittsburgh  writer.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  men  who,  through  reckless  daring  or 
ignorance,  rush  into  an  abandoned  place  tkat  has  been 
standing  idle  and  without  ventilation,  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

The  account  to  which  I  refer  states  that  three  men 
entered    an    old    slope,    carrying    nothing   but    a   small 
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flashliprht  to  dispel  the  darkness.  The  result  was  that 
two  of  the  men  were  overcome  by  an  atmosphere  defi- 
cient in  oxyjren  and  probably  containintr  deadly  gases, 
and  died  before  they  could  be  rescued.  The  third  man 
following  the  oth»^r  two  and  seeing  them  fall  managed 
to  escape  to  tha  surface  and  give  the  alarm. 

This  accident  orcurred  in  No.  5  manway,  of  the  Piney 
Run  mine,  which  is  located  three  (luarters  of  a  mile 
north  of  Blaine  City,  in  Clearfield  County,  Pa.  The 
comments  of  the  writer  at  the  close  of  the  article,  which 
show  clearly  that  he  had  little  practical  mining  experi- 
ence in  mines  generating  explosive  or  poisonous  gases, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  w^ithout  correction. 

Strange  Advice  for  a  Mining  Man  to  Give 

After  taking  the  precaution  to  remark  that  "certain 
primary  considerations  should  govern  the  investigation 
or  entry  of  working  places  that  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  ventilation  for  any  considerable  time,"  he  adds, 
"The  following,  well  known  but  often  forgotten,  will 
serve  as  a  basis:  In  entering  an  abandoned  slope  or 
shaft,  an  open  lamp  should  be  held  in  advance  and  at  a 
level  lower  than  the  head.  In  entering  an  old  working 
place,  a  mine  safety  lamp  should  comprise  part  of  the 
equipment  for  the  detection  of  any  gas  that  may  be 
present." 

The  strangeness  of  these  remarks  is  that  anyone, 
conscious  of  the  need  of  "primary  considerations"  being 
necessary  in  respect  to  the  entry  of  working  places  that 
are  unventilated,  should  advise  the  use  of  both  an  open 
light  and  a  mine  safety  lamp.  Such  advice  is  unthink- 
able as  coming  from  a  man  of  any  practical  mining 
experience  in  poisonous  and  explosive  gases. 

The  most  limited  knowledge  of  these  gases  would 
have  led  this  writer  to  have  stated  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  old  abandoned  and  probably  unventilated  work- 
ings is  a  hazardous  undertaking  and  should  be  done 
by  competent,  qualified  men  in  an  approved  manner  and 
with  proper  equipment.  The  carrying  of  an  open  ligrht 
with  a  safety  lamp  into  such  a  place  is  simply  a  call 
for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  rescue  car  and  the 
services  of  an  undertaker.  W.  G.  DUNCAN, 

Connellsville.  Pa. 


Seasons  in  Coal  Mining 

Letter  No.  1 — A  recent  editorial  that  appeared  in 
Coal  Afie,  Nov.  6,  p.  754,  drew  attention  to  the  season- 
able character  of  different  inf'ustries,  Inc'uding  that  of 
coal  mining,  and  the  effect  produced  ov;  the  employment 
of  labor,  because  of  the  unstea^'y  worl  afforded,  in  the 
dull  season,  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  cf  the  w^eather 
or  other  conditions  that  lessen  the  demand  for  the  article 
produced. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  change  of  the  seasons 
is  responsible  for  the  irregular  employment  of  labor  in 
many  branches  of  industry.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  farming,  carpentering,  bricklaying  and  other  out- 
door employments.  The  gathering  of  ice  can  only  be 
done  in  the  ice  season,  just  as  the  harvesting  of  the 
fields  can  only  be  performed  as  the  crops  mature. 

As  far  as  the  mining  of  coal  is  concerned,  the  work 
can  be  performed  with  equal  advantage  in  every  season 
of  the  year.  Considered  in  this  lig'it,  coal  mining  is 
not  a  seasonable  industry,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  operation  of  coal  mines  is  determined  and  con- 
trolled by  the  demand  for  coal,  which  is  always  greater 


in  the  winter  season  than  in  the  summertime.  The  coal 
industry  is  subject,  therefore,  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  In  summer,  the  limited  demand  for  coal 
quickly  overstocks  the  market;  and,  for  a  time  after 
the  demand  has  increiused,  the  supply  of  coal  held  in 
.storage  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements,  and  the 
mines  continue  idle  for  an  indefinite  time,  owing  to  thi:s 
oversupply. 

In  seeking  a  remedy  for  these  condition.s,  the  operator 
cannot  be  expected  to  lower  the  selling  price  of  coal,  in 
order  to  stimulate  its  movement  in  the  market,  any 
more  than  the  miner  can  be  expected  to  work  for  less 
w^ages  during  that  sea.son.  The  success  of  the  industry 
demands  a  uniform  price  for  coal  and  a  uniform  demand 
to  insure  uniform  production. 

The  disintegrating  nature  of  coal,  especially  soft  coal, 
the  lack  of  storage  facilities  and  the  additional  cost  of 
reloading  the  coal  for  .shipment,  make  it  impracticable 
or  impossible  to  look  to  this  source  for  remedy.  Neither 
can  the  railroads  be  asked  to  establish  a  system  of 
freight  differentials,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  purchase 
of  coal  supplies  during  the  dull  summer  season.  This 
would  throw  the  burden  on  the  railroads,  which  have 
their  own  operating  expenses  to  meet. 

The  coal  industry  is  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
a  maximum  demand  in  the  winter  season,  and  a  mini- 
mum demand  in  the  summer  time.  What  is  to  be  done 
to  equalize  this  demand  throughout  the  year  and  make 
it  possible  to  keep  the  mines  running  uniformly  and 
regularly?  In  my  opinion,  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  to  inaugurate  an  energetic  campaign  that  will  urge 
the  public  to  lay  in  their  winter  supply  of  domestic 
coal  during  the  summer  months,  instead  of  waiting  till 
cold  weather  sets  in  when  everybody  wants  their  coal 
delivered   at   once. 

Campaign  for  Uniform  Market  Conditions 

We  must  patiently  hammer  away  at  this  problem  to 
create  a  uniform  market  and  demand  for  coal.  Large 
dealers  of  coal,  having  ample  storage  facilities,  should  b" 
urged  to  fill  their  bins  during  the  summer,  in  readiness 
for  the  fall  demand.  This  would  have  a  good  effect  by 
helping  to  create  a  more  uniform  demand,  for  every 
month  of  the  year.  The  consumer,  however,  should  place 
himself  in  a  receptive  mood  that  will  enable  him  to 
understand  the  need  of  his  co-operation  in  this  regard, 
which  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 

In  the  past,  the  public  has  not  taken  seriously  the 
warning,  "buy  your  coal  in  the  summer,"  and  the  result 
has  been  an  unavoidable  shortage  of  coal  during  the 
last  three  winters.  Coal  consumers  are  not  awake  to 
their  rfesponsibilities  in  this  matter.  The  handling  and 
transportation  of  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  consumer 
is  subject  to  less  difficulties  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  this  fact  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Before  closing,  let  me  suggest  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  might  profitably  take  off  their  coats 
and  jump  right  into  the  ring  on  this  campaign.  As  mine 
workers,  they  are  in  a  position  to  take  an  earnest  .stand 
for  the  purchase  of  coal,  by  the  domestic  consumer  and 
by  dealers  in  the  summer  months.  The  organization 
has  able  speakers,  thinkers,  writers  and  workers;  they 
are  live  wires  and  it  is  to  their  interests,  particularly, 
that  good  results  should  be  accomplished  in  securing  a 
uniform  demand  that  will  insure  a  uniform  production 
of  coal  throughout  the  year. 

Thomas.  \V.  Va.  Loyai.  Mine  Worker. 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED       BY 

JAMES     T.    BEARD 


Miscellaneous  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request) 

Ques. — A  main  entry  is  driven  due  north  1,925  ft. 
from  the  shaft  bottom.  A  pair  of  cross-entries  is 
started  350  ft.  south  of  the  face  of  the  main  entry  and 
driven  due  east,  a  distance  of  2,322  ft.  All  the  entries 
are  8.25  ft.  wide  and  5.55  ft.  high.  The  velocity  of  the 
air  current  is  492  ft.  per  min.  and  the  air  has  a 
temperature  of  56  deg.  F.  A  door  is  placed  on  the 
main  entry  between  the  two  cross-entries.  The  size 
of  the  door  is  4.5  x  6.5  ft.  Find  the  pressure  per 
square  foot  on  the  door,  also  the  total  pressure. 

.4/(.s. — The  pressure  acting  to  close  the  door  is  the 
difference  of  pressure  between  the  intake  and  return 
sides  cf  the  door.  This  difference  of  pressure,  expressed 
in  pounds  per  square  foot,  is  equal  to  the  unit  of 
resistance  for  the  pair  of  cross-entries,  or  the  unit 
pressure  due  to  the  circulation  in  the  cross-entries 
only.  The  total  length  of  the  cross-entry  and  air-course 
is  2  X  2,322  =  4,644  ft.  The  perimeter  of  the  aii-way 
is  2(5.55  f  8.25)  =  27.6  ft.,  and  the  sectional  area 
5.55  X  8.25  =  45.79  sq.ft.  For  a  velocity  of  492  ft. 
per  min.,  the  unit  pressure  producing  the  circulation 
in  the  cross-entries  is,  therefore, 

^  klop'  ^  0.00000001  X  4644  X  27.6  X  492^ 
^  a     ~  45.79 

=  6.776  -f  lb.  per  sq.ft. 

The  area  of  the  door  being  4.5  X  6.5  —  29.25  sq.ft., 
the  pressure  acting  to  clo.se  the  door  is  29.25  X  6.776 
=  198.2,  say  200  lb. 

Qnes. — The  barometer  at  the  top  of  a  shaft  is  .30.2 
in.  and  the  temperature  of  the  air,  64  deg.  F.  The 
depth  of  the  shaft  is  1,100  ft.  and  the  thermometer  at 
the  shaft  bottom  reads  75  deg.  F.  Calculate  the  dif- 
ference of  pressure  on  the  air  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  difference  in  the  readings 
of  the  barometer  at  these  two  points. 

Ans. — This  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  except  by  the  use  of 
a  logarithmic  equation,  and,  for  that  reason,  it  should 
not  be  asked  at  a  mine  examination.  It  is  evident  that 
the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  top  and  the  bot- 
tom of  a  shaft  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  air  column 
in  the  shaft.  But,  since  the  density  of  the  air  increases 
with  the  depth  of  the  shaft,  it  is  necessarj*  to  know 
the  average  density,  or  weight  per  cubic  foot,  of  this 
air.  before  the  weight  of  the  shaft  column  can  be  found. 
Some  will  assume  that  the  average  density  of  the  air 
is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  densities  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is  not  even  approximately 
true.  That  assumption  would  increase  the  pressure 
from  .30.2  X  0.49  —  14.8  lb.  per  sq.in.,  at  the  top  of 
the  .'haft,  to  18.2  lb.  per  sq.in.  at  the  bottom;  and  give 
a  barometric  reading,  at  that  point,  of  18.2  -=-  0.49  = 

37.1  in.,    making   the    increase    of    barometer   37.1    — 

30.2  =  6.9  in. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  pressure  is 
increased  from  14.8  lb.  per  sq.in.,  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  to  16.2  lb.  per  sq.in.  at  the  bottom,  making  the 
barometric  reading  at  the  shaft  bottom,  16.2  -f-  0.49  = 
33.0  in.,  which  shows  an  increase  of  barometer  of  33.0 
—  30.2   =   2.8   in. 

It  i.s  WI.-I1  to  roiiifmbi  r.  in  this  connection,  that  the  appi-oxim.ite 
rule  of  aUowing  1-in.  cliange  in  baronieti-r  to  every  900  ft.  of 
cTepth  of  ahatt  i.s  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  density  of  tin- 
air  beins  0.0766  lb.  per  eu.ft.  and  t;ikes  no  account  of  change  in 
dtnsit.v  due  to  cliangis  in  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  air. 

Ques. — What  would  be  the  weight  of  100  cu.ft.  of 
carbon  dioxide  (CO,),  when  the  barometer  reading  is 
28  in.  and  the  temperature  60  deg.  F.  ? 

Alls. — The   weight   of    1    cu.ft.   of   air   at    the   given 
barometric  pressure  and  temperature  is 
1.3273  X  28 


2V   = 


^  0.07147  lb. 


460  +  60 

Since  the  specific  gravity  of  carbon  dioxide  is  1.529, 
the  weight  of  100  cu.ft.  of  this  gas,  at  the  given  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  is  100  X  1-529  X  0.07147  == 
10.7  lb. 

Qi(es. — What  pressure  will  be  required  to  force  20,000 
cu,ft.  of  air  per  minute  through  an  airway  14  ft.  wide, 
6  ft.   high   and   3,000   It.  long? 

A}is. — The  perimeter  of  this  airway  is  2(6  +  14)  ^ 
40  ft.,  and  its  area  6  X  14  =  84  sq.ft.  For  a  circulation 
cf  20,000  cu.ft.  per  min.,  the  velocity  of  the  air  cur- 
rent is  20.000  -^  84  =  say  238  ft.  per  min.  The 
rubbing  surface  of  this  airway  is  3,000  X  40  =  120,000 
sq.ft.  The  unit  pressure  required  is,  therefore, 
ksv-       0.00000001  .X  120,000  .x  238'' 


P=  IT 


84 


=   0.8   lb.  per  sq.ft. 

Qi'c^. — If  10,000  cu.ft.  •  of  air  pass  each  minute 
through  an  entry  having  a  sectional  area  of  49  sq.ft., 
how  much  air  will  pass  per  minute  through  an  airway 
having  an  area  of  12  sq.ft.,  the  length  of  the  airways 
and  the  power  being  the  same  in  each  case? 

Ans. — For  the  same  length  of  ainvay,  the  quantity 
of  air  circulated  by  the  same  power  will  vary  directly 
as  the  sectional  area  and  inversely  as  the  cube  root 
of  the  perimeter.  Without  knowing  the  shape  or  the 
dimensions  of  these  airways,  it  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine their  perimeters,  which  must  be  known  before  the 
question  can  be  solved. 

Assuming  that  the  airways  are  square,  however,  the 
quantity  of  air  circulated  by  the  same  power  will  vary 
as  the  cube  root  of  the  fifth  power  of  a  side  of  such 
airway.  In  this  case,  the  side  of  a  square  airway  whose 
area  is  49  sq.ft.  is  \M9  =  7  ft.;  and  that  of  a  square 
airway  having  an  area  of  12  sq.ft.  is  \^12  =  3.464  ft. 
Then,  the  quantity  ratio  being  e<iual  to  the  cube  root 
of  the  fifth  power  of  the  ratio  of  the  sides  and  calling 
the  required  quantity  x,  we  have. 


.f^3^464y'^   ^04-9486  =  0..3096 


10,000 
X  =  10.000  X  0.3096  =  say  3,100  cu.ft.  per  min. 
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Retail  Coal  Dealers  Review 
Timely  Problems 

Coal    Dealers    Discuss    Insurance ^ — Assert    That 
Railn>atl  Administration  Made  Unnecessary,  „ 
Confiscations — Bonus  System  Urged 

*  T  THE  Pennsylvania  Hotel  in  New  York  City  on 
_/\  Thursday,  Feb.  26,  the  second  annual  regional  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  State  Retail  Coal  Alerchants  Asso- 
ciation, was  held.  The  meeting  brought  out  a  very  large 
attendance  of  coal  men  from  what  is  termed  the  Metro- 
politan district,  which  includes  dealers  from  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island,  Westchester  County,  and  Greater 
New  York.  Richard  J.  WulfT,  second  vice  president  of 
the  association,  presided  at  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions. 

G.  \V.  F.  Woodside  spoke  at  the  forenoon  .session  on 
industrial  insurance,  and  told  of  the  great  success  that 
has  attended  the  Coal  Dealers'  Mutual  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, organized  several  years  ago  to  provide  a  reason- 
able form  of  insurance  for  the  coal  dealers  of  New  York 
State,  as  required  by  the  compensation  act.  While  the 
rates  are  the  same  as  provided  by  the  old  line  com- 
panies, or  the  State  Insurance  Fund,  Mr.  Woodside 
stated  that  the  Cnal  Dealers  Association  had  been  able 
TO  remit  to  the  insurers  annual  dividends  in  good 
amount  and,  in  addition,  had  created  a  very  formidable 
surplus  after  reserves. 

Open  discussion  followed,  in  which  a  number  of  deal- 
ers testified  as  to  their  experience  with  the  coal  dealers' 
insurance,  and  the  amounts  saved,  as  compared  with  old 
line  companies.  "Cost  and  Cost  Accounting"  was  a 
subject  that  was  discussed  by  Paul  K.  Randall  of  Scars- 
dale  Supply  Co.,  and  Roderick  Stephens  of  Stephens 
Fuel  Co. 

Government  Only  Muddles  Distribution 

About  the  most  interesting  paper  read  during  the 
sessions  was  that  of  Ellerj'  B.  Gordon,  now  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants 
Association.  His  subject  was  "Coal  Service  and  the 
Government."  The  gist  of  his  paper  was  that  relief 
could  only  come  to  the  coal  trade  when  the  task  of 
distribution  is  taken  from  incompetent  Government 
appointees  ajid  returned  to  practical  coal  men.  The 
Railroad  Administration,  he  held,  was  incompetent  to 
handle  the  coal  industry,  and  that  there  had  been  un- 
necessarj^  confiscation  and  diversion  of  coal  which  had 
resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  retailers  and  higher  costs 
to  consumers. 

"The  legitimate  relation  of  Goverament  to  industiy 
does  not  mean  the  infliction  of  intolerable  conditions 
to  perpetuate  the  jobs  of  certain  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington," he  said.  "It  does  not  mean  paternalism  for 
the  benefit  of  politicians  with  socialistic  tendencies,  nor 
does  it  mean  subsidizing  the  entire  industiy  for  the 
benefit  of  a  minority,  even  though  that  minority  be  a 
labor  organization  with  thousands  of  votes,  nor  does  it 
involve  authority  to  completely  upset  the  established 
machineiy  by  bungling  efforts  and  inexcusable  inter- 
ference with  production,  transportation  and  marketing." 

At  the  afternoon  session  three  papers  were  read 
on  "profit-sharing  and  bonus  systems."  Frederick  Ruby 
of  the  Middle  Lehigh  Coal  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  told  how 
his  company  gets  good  results  from  its  employees  due 
to  its  bonus  system.     Hugh  McDonald  of  the  Scarsdale 


Supply  Co.,  stated  that  his  conipany  u.ses  the  profit- 
.sharing  basis  in  order  to  get  the  fulle.st  measure  of 
co-operation  from  its  employees. 

Harold  B.  Weaver,  vice  president  of  the  Chicago 
Victor  Bus  Co.,  told  of  the  experiences  of  various  cor- 
porations with  which  he  has  been  associated,  and  was  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  profit-sharing  plan.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan  followed  by  the  Yellow  Taxi-Cab  Co. 
of  Chicago,  which  he  stated  had  been  most  successful, 
was  listened  to  with  interest  on  the  part  of  the  dealers. 

"Here,  said  Mr.  Weaver,  the  taxi-cab  company  with 
about  the  worst  tyiJe  of  labor,  had  been  able  to  secure 
the  most  hearty  co-operation  of  its  employees,  and  while 
pursuing  an  open-shop  policy  in  defiance  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  had  built  up  a  paying  service 
which  was  second  to  none  in  the  United  States." 


Lamble,  New  Head  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's Mining  Department 

R.  M.  Lambie,  whose  likeness  appears  herewith,  was, 
on  Feb.  14.  commissioned  as  the  new  chief  of  the  West 
Virginia   DeparLmtnt  of  Mines,  succeeding  W.  J.  Hea- 


R.  Jr.  Lambie 

therman,  who  had  most  acceptably  filled  that  post  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  the  retiring  chief  becoming  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  mines  of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron 
Co.  in  Ethel,  Logan  County,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Lambie  is  from  Mount  Hope,  W.  Va.  Since  he 
came  to  this  country  from  Scotland  in  1904,  he  has 
worked  in  all  the  positions  around  the  mines,  both  as 
a  miner  and  as  an  executive,  most  of  his  career  having 
bean  with  the  New  River  Co.  and  the  McKell  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  both  in  Fayette  County.  Until  within  a 
short  time  before  his  appointment  he  had  been  a  dis- 
trict inspector,  having  been  appointed  to  that  position 
Jan.  15,  1918.  He  resigned  during  the  latter  part 
of  1919  to  become  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  New  River  Co.,  but  soon  thereafter  was  tendered 
the  appointment  as  head  of  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Mines. 

Thus  will  it  be  seen  that  not  only  by  virtue  of  his 
varied  mining  experience  but  also  through  his  duties 
as  a  district  inspector  he  is  in  possession  of  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  mines  of  the  state  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fill  the  duties  of  the  department  with  efficiency. 
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Hines  Seeks  to  Excuse  His  Confiscatory  Policies 


ON  Feb.  26  the  Dii-ector  General 
of  Railroads  submitted  to  the 
Senate  the  following  report,  in 
response  to  a  recent  resolution  by  Sen- 
ator FrelinKhuysen,  N.  J.,  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Administration  over 
the  distribution  and  e.xport  of  coal: 

The  authority,  powers  and  duties 
with  respect  to  shipment,  distribution, 
apportionment  and  storage  of  coal  and 
coke,  delegated  to  the  Director  General 
of  Railroads  by  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
are  contained  in  Executive  Order  of 
Oct.  30,  1919. 

In  anticipation  of  the  strike  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  miners,  expected  to  com- 
mence Nov.  1,  1919,  the  President  on 
Oct.  30,  1919,  issued  an  executive 
order  revoking  orders  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator dated  Jan.  31,  1919,  and 
Feb.  20,  1919,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  restore  all  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
orders  and  proclamations  therein  sus- 
pended concerning  fixing  prices  of  lig- 
nite and  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines; 
fixing  or  regulating  commissions  of 
persons  and  angencies  performing  the 
functions  of  middlemen  dealing  in  bi- 
tuminous and  lignite  coal ;  fixing  or 
regulating  gross  margins  of  profits  of 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  bi- 
tuminous and  lignite  coal. 

Delegates  Powers  to  Hines 

Thereafter  the  Fuel  Administrator 
designated  by  order  dated  Oct.  31,  1919, 
the  Director  General  of  Railroads  and 
his  representatives  to  carry  into  effect 
the  restored  order  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
mini.«trator  of  Jan.  14,  1918,  and  to 
make  such  diversions  of  coal  in  the 
possession  as  common  carriers,  of  rail- 
roads under  his  direction  as  might  be 
necessary  in  the  emergency  to  provide 
for  the  requirements  of  the  country  in 
the  order  of  priority  set  out  in  the 
preference  list  of  the  order  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator  dated  May  25,  1918, 
which  was  as  follows: 

Railroads;  army  and  navy  together 
with  other  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment; state  and  county  depart- 
ments and  institutions;  public  util- 
ities; retail  dealers;  manufacturing 
plants  on  war  industries  boards  pref- 
erence lists;  manufacturing  plants  not 
on  war  industries  board's  prefer- 
ence lists;  jobbers,  lake  and  tide- 
water. 

On  Vov  .";.  1919.  the  Prfsidont  Issued  a 
^♦■o'lnfl  f-xecutlve  ordt-r  direcllng  the  fuel 
Arlminlstmtor  .is  occasion  m:iy  require  to 
restore,  chance,  or  make  such  rules.  re^Tula- 
tlons.  orrlers  and  proclamations  fixing  the 
price    or    retnilatinir    the     itroduction.     sale. 


shipment,  distriljution,  apportionment,  stor- 
age or  use  of  all  coal  or  coke  ^fi  in  his 
judprement  might  be  necessary. 

Tile  Director  General  of  Railroads  on 
Oct.  31.  1919  toolf  control  of  all  bituminous 
coal  then  on  wheels  or  otherwise  held  in 
the  possession  as  common  carriers  of  rail- 
roads under  Federal  control,  and  also  sub- 
sequently of  all  coal  loaded  in  railroad 
cars  duringr  the  strike,  for  the  purpose  of 
carryiiiir  into  effect  the  powers  <ielegated 
to    him    by    the    Fuel    Administrator. 

The  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads  has  been  in 
pursuance  of  the  orders  above  referred  to 
and  of  the  foUowingr  additional  orders  sub- 
sequently issued  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  .Adminis- 
trator: 

Order  of  Nov.  12.  1919.  providing  that 
the  executive  order  dated  Oct.  30,  1919.  re- 
storing certain  rules,  regulations,  orders 
•and  proclamations  relating  to  the  prices 
of  bituminous  and  lignite  coal  slioukl  not 
be  applicable  to  bituminous  coal  shipped 
on  .and  after  Nov.  13.  1919  under  a  bona 
fide  contract  enforceable  at  will  entered 
into  prior  to  Oct.  30,  1919.  and  that  coal 
shipped  under  any  such  contract  and  di- 
■\*erted  in  transit  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
party  receiving  same  at  the  price  to  which 
the  shipper  would  he  entitled  to  bill  same  to 
the  oriuinal  consignee  thereof. 

Order  of  Nov.  21,  1920.  providing  that  no 
anthracite  coal  produced  in  the  United 
States  shoi>»d  be  sold,  shipped  or  distributed 
except  to  dealers  or  consumers  and  for  use 
and  consumption  within  the  United  Slates, 
its    insular    possessions    and    Canada. 

Order  of  Nov.  22.  1919,  providing  that 
coal  dumi>ed  into  barges,  scows,  boats  or 
other  vessels  on  lakes,  rivers  and  other 
inland  waterways  should  be  subject  to  di- 
version in  like  mailiirr  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  bituminous  coal  loaded  in  cars 
of  a  common  carrier  under  the  orders  of 
the  Fuel  .Administrator  In  effect  Nov.  22. 
1919.  relating  to  the  diversion  of  coal  in 
transit  :  that  coal  diverted  under  authority 
of  the  order  should  be  paid  for  by  the  party 
receiving  the  same  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  relating  to  payment  for  diverted 
coal  contained  in  the  order  dated  Nov.  12. 
1919  :  and  authorizing  the  Director  General 
of  Hailrn;(ds  and  his  representatives  to 
make  such  diversions  as  may  fi^^in  lime 
to  time  be  necessary  in  the  order  of  the 
priority  set  out  in  the  order  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator  dated  Oct.   31.    1919. 

Order  of  Nov.  22.  1919.  authorizing  the 
Director  General  and  his  representatives  to 
make  such  rules,  regulations  and  oruurs 
restricting  or  prohibiting  the  use  or  con- 
sumption of  bituminous  coal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  or  manufacturing  coke 
in  beehive  ovens  as  may  from  time  to  tune 
be   necessary. 

Order  of  Nov.  29.  1919,  providing  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Fuel  .Administra.or  per- 
mitting a  haulage  charge  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  coal  from  wagon  mines  when 
shipped  in.  box  cars  to  be  suspended,  to 
include  such  coal  when  shipped  in  open  top 
cars. 

Order  of  Dec.  6,  1919.  authorizing  the 
Diieclor-General  of  Railroads  and  his  rep- 
resentatives to  make  .such  diversions  of 
cnke  in  transit  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
emergency. 

Order  of  Dec.  S,  1919.  authorizing  the 
Director  General  and  his  representatives  to 
make  and  prescribe  such  local  and  general 
regulations  restricting  the  delivery,  use  and 
consumption  of  coal,  coke  or  other  fuel  or 
power  generated  or  produced  by  the  use 
or  consumption  of  coal  and  other  fuel  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  in  the 
emergency. 

The  authority  delegated  to  the  Di- 
rector General  has,  since  the  original 
delegation,  not  been  curtailed  by  the 
President   or   the    Fuel    Administrator, 


except  as  it  may  have  been  affected 
by  the  above  mentioned  order  of  Nov. 
12,  1919,  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment for  diverted  coal  by  the  person 
receiving  same  at  contract  instead  of 
Government  price.  The  authority  of 
the  Director  General  has  been  en- 
larged from  time  to  time  and  to  the 
extent  indicated  in  the  orders  above 
described.  Response  to  inquiry  as  to 
the  extent  the  delegated  powers  are 
now  being  exercised  by  the  Director 
General  can  be  better  made  in  the 
answer  to  paragraph  4  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  will  be  included  therein.  All 
papers,  documents,  etc.,  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3  of  the  resolution  have  been 
above  described  and  copies  thereof  are 
attached  hereto  as  requested.    __. 

Coal  Committees   Formed 

The  existing  agency  through  which 
the  Director  General  is  exercising  the 
powers  delegated  to  him  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  issued  on  Oct. 
31,  1919,  immediately  upon  his  assump- 
tion of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  order 
of  the  Fuel  Administrator  of  the  same 
date,  with  such  enlargements  as  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  the  situation 
demanded.  The  organization  at  first 
consisted  of  the  Central  Coal  Com- 
mittee and  Regional  Coal  Committees. 
Subsequently  various  district  and  local 
coal  committees  were  formed  as  occa- 
sion demanded  and  each  of  such  re- 
gional, district  or  coal  committees 
included  in  its  membership  a  repre- 
sentative appointed  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator. Such  representation  was 
in  each  case  a  practical  coal  man  and 
in  almost  all  instances  one  formerly 
connectid  with  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion. The  Central  Coal  Committee  ex- 
ercised general  supervision  over  the 
other  committees,  kept  fully  informet' 
by  daily  telegraphic  reports  as  to  the 
daily  coal  supply  and  needs  of  the 
country  and  directed  through  the  other 
committees  the  distribution  of  coal  in 
conformity  with  the  priority  list  es- 
tablished by  the  Fuel  Administrator 
and  the  needs  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country.  A  full  description  of 
these  agencies  and  the  work  accom- 
plished is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Director  General  for  1919,  a  copy 
of  which  is  hereto  attached. 

As  was  expected,  bituminous  coal 
production  during  the  period  of  the 
strike  from  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  13,  1919, 
fell  off  tremendously  and  for  the  entire 
period  aggregated  but  36.2  per  cent  of 
the  normal  production.  Of  the  coal 
actually  loaded  during  this  period,  by 
far  the  greater  portion^  in  fact  almosi. 
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70  per  cent,  was  loaded  in  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Pocahontas  reKions  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia.  Practically  no  coal  was 
produced  in  the  territory  west  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  addition  to  this  there  was  inde- 
pendently of  the  coal  strike  an  extra- 
ordinarily large  demand  for  coal  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  much  less  coal 
than  usual  had  been  bought  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances consumers'  stocks  early 
during  the  strike  began  to  show  signs 
of  depletion  and  it  became  necessary 
to  route  large  quantities  of  coal  over 
most  abnormal  and  unforeseen  routea 
from  producing  fields  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Central  West  and  beyond. 
This  action  was  indispensable  if  a 
coal  famine  was  to  be  avoided  in  that 
consuming  territory  and  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  strike  appro.\iniateIy 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in 
the  Allegheny  and  Pocahontas  regions, 
about  4,000  cars  per  day,  was  thus 
being  moved  West. 

Long  Hauls  Reduced  Car  Supply 

Simultaneously,  in  order  to  avoid  loss 
of  market  for  extraordinary  produc- 
tion in  the  Pocahontas  region,  which 
was  not  readily  susceptible  to  all-rail 
movement,  unusual  measures  were 
taken  to  move  such  coal  by  water  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  New  England  and 
other  North   Atlantic  destinations. 

All  of  this  resulted  in  an  extr-a- 
ordinary  disruption  of  the  coal  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  country, 
since  it  was  necessary  to  divert  great 
numbers  of  coal  cars  from  their  usual 
routes  to  distant  destinations  in  the 
West.  This  longer  haul  of  course 
greatly  increased  the  average  time  of 
car  use  per  load  and  therefore  cor- 
respondingly reduced  the  coal-car 
supply.  Furthermore  the  character  of 
coal  car  used  in  the  East  was  not  well 
adapted  either  as  to  size  or  construc- 
tion to  the  usual  requirements  of  the 
West,  and  this  caused  additional  de- 
lays in  the  car  movement. 

Unfortunately  during  the  strike 
period  and  down  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  severe 
storms  and  cold  spells,  coupled  with 
depletion  of  train  and  yard  employees 
on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic, 
which  has  further  seriously  interfered 
with  the  handling  of  coal  and  all  other 
commodities.  Notwithstanding  all  of 
these  difficulties  and  the  abnormal  de- 
mand for  transportation  of  every  char- 
acter, the  amount  of  coal  produced  per 
week  greatly  exceeded  the  w^eekly  pi-o- 
iuction  during  the  winter  in  the  past. 

On  account  of  the  strike  and  these 
sxtraordinary  conditions  it  has  been 
impossible  since  the  strike  to  supply 
coal  in  sufficiently  large  quanties  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  demands  grow- 
ing out  of  the  depletion  of  stocks 
during  the  strike.  This  is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  the  total  bituminous  coal 
produced  in  January  has  been  consider- 
ably above  normal  for  that  period. 

It  has  therefore   been   found   neces- 


sary up  to  the  present  time  to  continue 
in  slight  measure  the  control  over 
distribution  which  was  exercised  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  during  the 
strike.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  this  interference 
with  the  normal  distributichi  by  ship- 
pers and  the  Railroad  Administration 
has  constantly  followed  the  policy  of 
carhig  crnfy  for  emergency  needs  and 
those  of  essential  consumers  in  the 
higher  priority  classes.  While  the 
railroads  made-  contracts  for  enough 
fuel  for  their  operation,  the  coal 
operators  have  insisted  that  the  policy 
adopted  at  their  instance  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  not  to  place  cars 
preferentially  for  railroad  fuel  be  ad- 
hered- to.  The  result  is  that  in  times 
of  car  shortage  the  raih-oads  have  ii.  t 
been  able'  to  get  their  conti'acts  com- 
pletely supplied  and  hence  another 
reason  for  the  continued  necessity  of 
diversion  has  been  the  need  of  caring 
for  fuel  supply  of  the  railroads  to  the 
extent  that  the  railroad  contracts  were 
not  fulfilled. 

1  might  also  point  out  that  upon  the 
eai-nest  insistence  of  the  operators  that 
their  contracts  made  prior  to  Oct.  30, 
1919,  be  protected,  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration order  of  Nov.  12,  1919,  was 
issued  with  the  result  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  operators  have 
shipped  only  on  such  contracts,  hence 
people  who  had  not  such  contracts 
were  unable  to  buy  coal,  particularly 
in  the  East,  where  under  the  Govern- 
ment price  program  the  higher  price 
was  permitted  for  export  coal  than  for 
coal  sola  domestically.  In  other  words, 
a  condition  was  reached  where  there 
was  practically  no  spot  coal  available 
and  in  consequence  a  number  of  essen- 
tial consumers  have  been  unable  to  get 
coal  except  as  a  result  of  diversion. 
These  factors  have  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  necessity  for  continuing 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  diversion 
despite  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the 
Central  Coal  Committee  has  been  to 
cut  export  to  a  minimum. 

Embargo  Laid  on  Exports 

At  present  an  embargo  on  the  move- 
ment of  all  coal  for  shipment  overseas 
is  being  maintained  at  all  Atlantic 
Coast  ports  and  no  coal  is  permitted 
to  be  exported  except  on  application 
by  shippers,  I'ecommended  by  the 
Regional  Committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Central  Coal 
Committee  and  repi'esentatives  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  State  Department 
who  are  sitting  with  it.  On  account 
of  the  present  serious  shortage  of  coal 
in  the  Northeastern  section  of  the 
country  no  export  permits  are  being 
issued  for  coal  from  ports  north  of 
Norfolk  and  only  such  coal  is  permitted 
to  be  exported  through  Norfolk  as  is 
not  required  for  consumption  in  this 
country  or  cannot  be  transported  to 
destinations  in  this  country  by  avail- 
able boats  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
Export  permits  for  such  coal  are  issued 
in  order  that  the  coal  may  be  pi-omptly 
unloaded  and  the  cars  returned  to  the 
mines    for    further   loading.      Care    is 


exercised  in  the  issue  of  export  per- 
mits to  insure  an  equitable  distribution 
of  them  among  applicants. 

Coal  Is  Non  Free  To  .Move 

With  the  exception  of  the  embargo 
on  export  coal  all  restrictions  placed 
on  the  distribution  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  during  the 
strike  by  the  various  coal  committees 
have  been  removed  and  the  normal 
distribution  of  coal  \s  interfered  with 
only  where  emergencies  arise  which 
necessitate  diverting  to  railroads.  Gov- 
ernment and  state  departments  and 
institutions,  public  utilities  and  other 
essential  consumers.  In  making  such 
diversions  the  coal  committees  having 
jurisdiction  select  as  far  as  practicable 
coal  moving  to  consumers  of  less  essen- 
tial character  and  occupying  a  lower 
position  on  the  Fuel  Administration 
preference  list.  Such  diversions  are 
necessitated  by  the  inability  of  some 
essential  consumers  to  secure  by  pur- 
chase the  additional  coal  they  require, 
there  being  practically  no  coal  available 
for  sale  in  the  Northeastern  section  of 
the  country  at  the  price  fixed  by  the 
Fuel  Administrator.  Such  diversions 
are  made  only  after  the  committee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  is  assured  by  the  appli- 
cant of  his  actual  necessity  as  required 
by  the  regulations  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  strike. 

For  the  purpose  of  continuing  this 
pi'esent  control  over  the  distribution 
of  bituminous  coal  the  Central  Coal 
Committee  continues  to  function  and 
with  respect  to  the  export  situation 
operates  through  a  subcommittee  on 
which  the  State  Department  and  the 
Shipping  Board  have  representatives. 
In  so  far  as  diversion  of  coal  is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  consumers 
within  the  United  States,  the  Central 
Coal  Committee  relies  upon  the  re- 
gional organizations  which  for  this 
purpose  have  maintained  in  part  the 
regional  coal  committees. 


To  Advance  R.  R.  Fuel 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  havj 
been  advised  formally  by  J.  D.  A.  Mor- 
row, vice-president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  that  if  the  individual  rail- 
roads return  to  the  practice  of  assign- 
ing cars  to  mines  that  there  should  be 
an  immediate  advance  in  the  price  of 
railroad  fuel  of  IDc.  a  ton.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  with  the  abolition  of  as- 
signed cars  the  operators  were  required 
to  deduct  10c.  from  the  Government 
price. 


An  attempt  to  stop  diversions  of  coal 
by  legal  action  has  been  made  by  the 
New  Haven  Utility  Corporation  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  An  injunction  has 
been  sought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  alleging  that 
the  company  is  being  deprived  of  its 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 
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President  Orders  New  Fuel  Control 

Names   Board   of  Four   to  Take   Over  Shipping 
and  Export  Administration 

Coincident  with  the  signing  of  the  Raih-oad  bill  to- 
night, President  Wilson  issued  executive  orders  pro- 
viding for  continuation  of  the  powers  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, but  dividing  them  between  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  and  a  commission  of  four.  Di- 
rector-General Hines  will  retain  jurisdiction  oven 
domestic  distribution,  while  the  commission  will  handle 
bunker  and  export  coal  matters. 

The  commission  will  be  composed  of  A.  W.  Howe, 
Rembrandt  Peale,  F.  M.  Whittaker  and  J.  F.  Fisher.  It 
will  function  through  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
which  had  been  suspended  before  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Garfield  as  Fuel  Administrator. 

The  order  creating  the  commission  is  effective  until 
April  30  next.  The  order  said  the  action  was  taken 
"because  of  the  present  emergency  and  in  order  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution, 
and  to  facilitate  the  movement,  and  to  prevent,  locally 
or  generally,  scarcity  of  coal." 

It  directs  specifically  that  the  order  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  Nov.  6,  1917,  relative  to 
tidewater  transshipment  of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  for  the 
employment  of  and  co-operation  with  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  as  a  common  agency  to  facilitate  trans- 
shipment and  to  reduce  delays  in  the  use  of  coal  cars 
and  coal-carrying  vessels,"  suspended  by  Dr.  Garfield 
on  Feb.  20,  1919,  be  reinstated. 

A  second  order,  investing  Mr.  Hines  with  the  powers 
of  Fuel  Administrator  so  far  as  domestic  distribution 
is  concerned,  said  doubt  had  arisen  as  to  whether 
he  could  continue  to  exercise  those  powers  after  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control.  A  new 
order  was  therefore  issued  extending  Mr.  Hines'  au- 
thority beyond  the  date  of  the  return. 


contracts,  the  owners  of  such  coal  can  recover  the 
difference  between  the  contract  price  and  the  Govern- 
ment price.  5.  That  not  only  are  the  carriers  involved 
responsible  for  losses  in  the  foregoing,  but  that  the 
officials  of  the  Railroad  Administration  concerned  are 
personally  liable  for  the  amount  of  damages  and  may 
be  sued  therefor. 


Railroads'  Coal  Confiscation  Illegal 

National  Coal  Association  Says  Victims  of 
Confiscation  Can  Recover 

Rush  0.  Butler,  the  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  declares  that  all  confiscations  and  di- 
versions of  coal  by  the  Railroad  Administration  made 
subsequent  to  Dec.  13,  1919,  the  date  of  Dr.  Garfield's 
resignation  as  Fuel  Administrator,  are  invalid  and  un- 
lawful, subjecting  not  only  the  Administration  itself  but 
the  individuals  to  liability  for  any  damage  attendant  on 
such  action. 

Mp.  Butler  holds: 

1.  That  the  Railroad  Administration's  authority  to 
divert  coal  under  Dr.  Garfield's  order  of  Oct.  31,  1919, 
expired  when  Dr.  Garfield's  resignation  was  accepted  by 
the  President,  Dec.  13,  1919.  2.  That  every  carload  of 
coal  .«io  diverted  by  the  Railroad  Administration  since 
Dec.  13,  1919,  was  diverted  without  authority  of  law. 

3.  That  confiscation  of  coal  by  the  railroads  is  "un- 
lawful conversion"  and  that  the  owners  of  the  coal  are 
entitled  to  damages  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss. 

4.  That  where  the  Railroad  Administration  has  con- 
fiscated at  less  than  Government  prices,  coal  moving  on 


Coal  and  Oil-Land  Leasing  Bill 
Becomes  Law 

President  Signs  the  Measure  Which  Will  Throw 
Open  Over  6,700,000  Acres 

At  Washington  on  Feb.  25  President  Wilson  signed 
the  oil-land  leasing  bill.  The  total  area  of  oil  lands 
thus  thrown  open  for  lease  is  estimated  at  more  than 
6,700,000  acres,  while  proved  coal  lands  under  Govern- 
ment withdrawal  total  approximately  30,000.000  acres, 
with  39,000,000  acres  still  to  be  classified.  Phosphate 
lands  are  estimated  at  2,700,000  acres,  with  sodium  and 
other  mineral  deposits  equally  as  extensive. 

In  withdrawn  coal  lands  North  Dakota  leads  the 
other  twelve  states  with  more  than  11,000,000  acres, 
although  its  deposits  are  not  considered  as  valuable  as 
those  contained  in  the  2,800,000  acres  of  Colorado, 
which  are  appraised  by  the  Government  at  an  average  of 
$75  an  acre,  the  highest  valuation  for  Government  coal 
lands  in  anj'  state. 

The  7,238,515  acres  in  Wyoming  get  the  next  highest 
appraisal  of  $53  an  acre,  the  total  valuation  of  nearly 
$400,000,000  being  the  highest  for  any  state.  Other 
states  with  extensive  coal  lands  are  Utah,  with  1,069,600 
acres;  Montana,  with  5,782,216  acres,  and  New  Mexico, 
with  665,565  acres. 

Idaho  Ranks  First  in  Phosphate  Land 

Idaho  ranks  first  in  Government  phosphate  lands, 
with  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  acres,  and  Wyoming 
second,  with  900,000  acres,  these  deposits  also  being 
considered  the  richest.  The  areas  in  Florida,  Montana 
and  Utah  range  from  100,000  to  300,000  acres. 

Authority  for  the  administration  of  the  oil-leasing 
law  is  placed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  On 
oil  lands  the  leasing  rate  will  be  5  per  cent,  of  the  oil 
produced,  and  this  may  be  demanded  in  oil  or  cash,  as 
the  Government  may  elect.  For  this  year  at  least  the 
Government  is  expected  to  collect  its  royalties  in  oil. 

John  Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
who  soon  is  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recom- 
mended recently  this  course  to  the  Interior  Department 
so  the  Shipping  Board  would  be  assured  of  an  oil  supply 
at  fair  prices.  When  he  takes  over  the  Interior  De- 
partment Mr.  Payne  is  expected  to  carry  out  his  own 
recommendation  in  the  matter. 


A.  H.  Fay  Enters  Private  Employment 

The  departure  of  A.  H.  Fay  from  the  sen-ice  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  enter  private  employment  was 
marked  by  a  bit  of  ceremony  during  which  J.  W. 
Thompson,  the  law  examiner  of  the  Bureau,  made  an 
address  in  which  he  set  forth  the  things  of  value  which 
had  been  contributed  to  the  Bureau's  work  by  Mr.  Fay. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Fay  will  go  into  private  employment 
with  the  best  brief  case  that  could  be  bought  in 
Washington. 
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Public  Utility  Associations  Protest  Ajiaiiisl 
Increased  Cost  of  Coal 

Representatives  of  Public  Utility  Associations  appeared 
before  the  President's  Coal  Commission  Feb.  17.  Vigorous 
protests  were  registered  against  tlie  passing  on  of  tlie  14 
per  cent  advance  by  the  operators.  It  is  stated  that  of  the 
50,000  tons  of  coal  used  annually  by  the  public  utility  com- 
panies, 98  per  cent  of  it  is  contract  coal,  which  is  causing 
the  public  utility  consumers  to  pay  the  wage  advance  which 
they  contend  should  be  paid  by  the  operator  regardless  of 
contract  provision. 

The  commission  was  acquainted  with  the  serious  situa- 
tion confronting  the  public  utilities,  making  it  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  meet  the  increased  coal  cost.  Repre- 
sentatives of  traction  lines  declared  that  the  point  had 
been  reached  where  it  is  impossible  to  add  to  receipts  by 
increasing  fares.  Further  increases  will  result  in  decreased 
revenues,  it  was  declared. 

Objection  also  was  made  to  the  manner  in  which  coal  is 
being  confiscated  and  diverted.  While  the  public  utility 
men  testified  that  they  are  anxious  to  have  governmental 
control  of  coal  continued,  they  prefer  some  other  agency 
than  the  Railroad  Administration  as  the  distributors. 

Chairman  Robinson  asked  one  of  the  witnesses  if  it  were 
not  the  duty  of  large  consumers  of  coal  to  store  as  much 
as  practicable  of  their  winter  supply  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  This  was  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
but  the  request  was  made  that  others  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  policy  should  make  reductions  in  prices  so  as 
to  offset  rehandling  and  other  expenses. 


Failure  of  Adequate  Car  Supply 
Affects  Price  of  Coal 

Appearing  before  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  T.  H. 
Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
in  the  operation  of  soft  coal  mines  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
charged  that  the  Railroad  Administration  had  put  into  effect 
a  "tyrannical  system"  of  coal-car  distribution  by  which  coal 
operators  were  deliberately  discriminated  against. 

Under  this  method,  open  top  cars  were  arbitrarily  offered 
to  operators  by  the  purchasing  department  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  under  an  arrangement  by  which  operators 
would  charge  the  Railroad  Administration  a  lower  price 
for  coal  than  that  offered  the  consumer.  Operatoi's  who 
accepted  this  arrangement,  he  said,  were  able  to  get  three 
times  the  car  allotment  originally  apportioned  to  them  by 
the  Railroad  Administration,  while  those  who  declined  to 
accept  it  suffered  for  lack  of  cars,  many  of  them  not  having 
one-third  of  the  supply  promised  them.  Failure  of  adequate 
car  supply,  Mr.  Watkins  said,  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
price  of  coal  in  the  market.  Because  of  their  inability  to 
get  cars  when  needed,  he  pointed  out,  many  operators  have 
been  forced  to  run  their  mines  at  huge  cost,  while  not  get- 
ting coal  to  the  market. 

At  the  end  of  the  day's  hearing,  Chairman  Robinson  an- 
nounced that  no  further  hearings  would  be  held.  The  com- 
mission would  consider  the  evidence  submitted,  he  said,  and 
endeavor  to  "reach  a  unanimous  agreement  as  soon  as 
possible."  "It  is  a  matter  of  record,"  said  Mr.  Watkins,  in 
appearing  before  the  commission,  "that  the  purchasing 
department  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  under  charge 
of  John  Skelton  Williams,  not  only  resorted  to  the  practice 
of  assigned  cars,  but  had  the  audacity  to  call  some  of  the 


K-iiding  coal  operators  of  the  United  States  to  Washington, 
while  Dr.  Garfield  was  at  the  head  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion and  made  to  them  a  definite  proposition  as  to  a  guar- 
anteed car  supply  to  get  cheap  fuel. 

"The  Railroad  Administration  not  only  made  this  offer, 
but  defended  it  and  accused  operators  who  resented  and 
protested  against  its  continuance  of  a  lack  of  patriotism — 
operators  who  were  not  only  trying  to  protect  their  cus- 
tomers, and  who  had  vision  and  experience  enough  to  know 
the  final  evil  effects  in  reduced  production  through  strikes 
and  unrest."  Mr.  Watkins  went  on  to  say  that  this  "unfair 
method  of  distribution,"  as  he  called  it,  had  worked  tre- 
mendous hardship  to  various  mine  operators.  He  submitted 
records  to  show  that  from  March  1  to  March  2.3,  1918,  while 
some  mines  were  able  to  get  cars  to  carry  the  product  of 
IGO  working  hours,  others  got  enough  cars  to  work  only 
27  hours. 

Why  Didn't  McAdoo  Become  an  Operator? 

"It  is  possible  under  this  system  for  a  railroad  purchas- 
ing agent,  if  he  so  desires,  to  put  an  operator  or  a  district 
out  of  business,"  said  Mr.  Watkins.  "The  miner  who  has 
suffered  from  this,  the  operator  who  has  suffered  from  it, 
may  be  excused  if  he  uses  emphatic  and  violent  language 
in  protesting.  And  the  general  public,  what  have  they  to 
say?  Unfortunately,  the  public  is  not  fully  aware  of  the 
conditions.  To  the  general  public  mind,  the  operator  is  a 
bandit,  a  robber,  a  man  without  any  sympathy  or  feeling. 
He  is  pictured  as  sitting  by  gloating  over  his  ill-gotten  gain. 

"We  have  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McAdoo, 
going  on  record  with  the  most  absurd  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  profits  of  coal  operators,  coloring  statis- 
tics, picking  out  isolated  cases  of  enormous  profits  of  oper- 
ators. Dr.  Garfield's  statement,  showing  that  the  average 
margin  of  profit  was  46c.  a  ton  in  1917,  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment took  30c.  a  ton  in  the  way  of  excess  profit  taxes, 
was  ignored.  If  Mr.  McAdoo  believed  his  own  statement  of 
2.000  per  cent  profits  in  this  industry,  one  can  be  pardoned 
for  wondering  why,  when  he  resigned  from  public  life  to 
make  more  money,  he  did  not  engage  in  the  coal  business, 
instead  of  the  moving  pictures — unless  possibly  he  had  in 
mind  that  the  rap  at  the  coal  operators  would  some  day 
make  useful  political  capital. 

"It  is  hard  to  chase  down  a  lie,  and  it  is  a  lie  to  pick  one 
or  two  corporations  out  of  the  thousands  that  there  are  and 
accuse  all  the  operators  in  the  United  States  of  being  profit- 
eers. It  was  under  Mr.  McAdoo's  administration  that  the 
vicious  practice  of  allowing  assigned  cars  to  certain  opera- 
tors to  secure  coal  for  less  than  a  fair  price  as  fixed  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  was  practiced.  If  there  were  excessive 
profits  in  isolated  cases,  it  was  probable  that  they  were 
due  to  Mr.  McAdoo's  own  methods. 

"And  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Garfield's  attention  was  called 
to  the  policies  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  administration,  as  pursued 
by  John  Skelton  Williams,  followed  up  by  Henry  Spencer, 
that  there  was  the  slightest  check  put  upon  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  it  then  took  an  appeal  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  temporarily  check  the  unfair  dis- 
tribution of  handling  the  coal  car  equipment  of  the  United 
States.  Contrary  to  the  principles  of  this  order,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins said,  railroads  now  propose  to  continue  the  practice 
when  the  Lever  Law  passes  out  of  existence.  Unless  there 
is  some  definite  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  that  will 
prevent  preferential  car  service,  I  fear  it  will  continue  to 
the  point  where  it  of  itself  will  cause  a  great  national  strike, 
without  the  question  of  wages  or  other  working  conditions 
entering  into  it." 
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Late  in  the  day  Mr.  A.  G.  Gutheim,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Car  Service  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
defended  the  practice  of  preferred  car  assignment,  saying 
that  it  was  justified  by  economic  and  commercial  conditions. 
The  commission  today  heard  representatives  of  the  public 
in  the  bituminous-coal  controversy,  Roing,  among  other 
things,  into  the  manner  in  which  the  14  per  cent  wage  ad- 
vance to  the  miners  had  been  applied  by  the  operators. 

Chairman  Robinson  announced  that  Dr.  Garfield,  the 
former  Fuel  .Administrator  who  had  recommended  the  14 
per  cent  wage  advance,  this  to  be  absorbed  by  the  operators, 
had  been  invited  to  appear  before  the  commission,  but  that 
no  reply  had  come  from  him.  George  W.  Elliott,  represent- 
ing the  National  Committee  on  Gas  and  Electric  Service, 
which,  he  explained,  represents  public  utility  industries  in 
affairs  between  themselves  and  the  Federal  Government, 
protested  against  utility  corporations  having  to  meet  any 
increase  in  wages,  through  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coal. 
The  utility  corporations,  he  said,  had  understood  that  the 
14  per  cent  advance  was  to  be  met  by  the  operators  entirely, 
without  an  increase  in  price  to  the  consuming  public.  This, 
Jie  said,  was  the  inference  drawn  from  statements  made  by 
Dr.  Garfield,  who  suggested  the  14  per  cent  advance  as  a 
basis  of  settlement  of  the  coal  strike. 

Public  Utilities  Have  to  Pay  14  Per  Cent 

The  National  Committee  on  Gas  and  Electric  Service,  he 
said,  had  been  informed  that  the  14  per  cent  advance  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  operators  as  to  contracts  which  had 
been  made  by  them  prior  to  the  strike  of  last  November. 
On  these  contracts,  he  was  informed,  he  said,  that  the  14 
per  cent  advance  had  been  passed  along.  The  matter  had 
been  taken  up  with  the  Attorney  General,  he  explained, 
Mr.  Palmer  informing  the  public  utility  corporations  that 
under  the  contracts  prior  to  Nov.  1,  the  operators  were 
privileged  to  raise  the  contract  price  to  meet  any  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Ralph  Crews,  of  New  York,  attorney  for  the  operators, 
explained  that  the  14  per  cent  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
operators  in  all  sales  of  coal  except  those  under  specific 
contract  made  before  Nov.  1.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
explanation,"  said  Mr.  Elliott.  A.  W.  Brady,  president  of 
the  National  Traction  Co.,  of  Indianapolis;  Charles  L. 
Edgar,  president  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of 
Boston;  Paul  Thompson,  representing  the  Boston  United 
Gas  Improvement  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  and  M.  H.  Ayles- 
worth,  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  of  New 
York,  all  emphasized  the  point  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
increase  fixed  by  the  commission  it  will  have  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  public 

Expected  Price  Advance  Investigated 
Still  Further 

Haw  any  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  may  be  applied, 
as  an  outcome  of  the  hearings  before  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President,  has  become  one  of 
the  perplexing  phases  of  the  commission's  inquiry.  While 
the  commission  has  not  indicated  that  there  is  to  be  any  ad- 
vance in  wages  beyond  the  14  per  cent  given  the  miners 
in  December,  or  even  that  the  14  per  cent  advance  is  to 
remain,  the  coal  operators  have  insisted  that,  even  if  the 
14  per  cent  advance  stands,  something  must  be  done  to 
enable  them  to  meet  it. 

Briefs  filed  with  the  commission  by  representatives  of 
public  utilities  corporations  in  the  Middle  West  and  East 
emphasize  the  point  that  the  "general  understanding"  has 
been  that  the  14  per  cent  advance  was  to  have  been  entirely 
ab.sorbcd  by  the  operators,  so  that  no  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal,  due  to  the  increase  in  miners'  wages,  would  fall  upon 
the  public. 

Gf'orge  W.  Elliott,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  representing 
the  .N'ational  Committee  on  Ga.*;  and  Electric  Service,  ha9 
stressed  the  point  that  if  there  is  any  increase  in  wages, 
resulting  in  a  higher  price  in  coal  to  utilities  corporations, 
the  public  will   have  to  pay  for  it. 

In    their    arguments    before    the    commission    the    public 


utilities  representatives  from  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Indianapol's  have  stated  that  investigation 
develops  that  the  14  per  cent  wage  advance  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  public  by  the  coal  operators  on  contracts  entered 
into  before  the  strike,  which  began  on  Nov.  1. 

These  contracts  carried  a  provision,  he  explained,  that 
any  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  would  be  met  by  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal.  Approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  coal 
output  since  the  14  per  cent  advance  went  into  effect,  Mr. 
Elliott  said,  had  been  sold  under  these  contracts,  the  price 
being  increased  to  cover  it.  Only  on  the  remaining  15 
per  cent  of  the  coal  consumed,  he  said,  was  the  14  per  cent 
absorbed  by  the  operators. 

Palmer  Said  Contracts  Were  Inviolable 

Attorney-General  Palmer  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Elliott  as 
justifying  the  action  of  the  coal  operators  in  applying  the 
14  per  cent  advance  on  coal  delivered  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  prior  to  Nov.  1.  The  Attorney  General  main- 
tained that  the  matter  of  putting  the  14  per  cent  advance 
on  the  contract  price  of  coal  was  entirely  between  the 
contracting  parties. 

Chairman  Robinson  has  indicated  that  the  question  of 
bow  the  14  per  cent  ought  to  be  applied  is  seriously  engaging 
the  commission,  and  that  it  will  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some 
adjustment  that  will  be  satisfactory.  The  problem  of  the 
inability  of  coal  operators  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of 
cars  by  which  coal  can  be  run  to  the  markets  has  become 
another  serious  point  of  inquiry  by  the  commission.  Failure 
of  the  operators  to  get  enough  cars  to  ship  coal  has  been 
ergued  by  the  operators  as  being  one  of  the  potent  factors 
in  the  high  cost  of  production  of  coal.  While  obliged  to 
run  the  mines  and  keep  up  with  the  public  demand  for  coal, 
the  operators  have  pointed  out  that  this  necessitates  keeping 
beavy  forces  at  work,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  have 
been  banked  up  at  the  mines  with  no  way  to  get  it  to  the 
public. 

How  Car  Shortage  Has  Held  Down  Output 

Through  figures  submitted  by  operators  representing  ithe 
Central  Competitive  field,  which  embraces  two-thirds  of  the 
bituminous  industry,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  full  time 
output  of  the  mines  has  suffered  greatly  on  account  of  car 
shortage.  The  percentage  of  output  of  coal  that  could  not 
be  sent  to  the  market  because  of  this  car  shortage  was 
shown  before  the  commission  last  week,  as  follows: 

District  Per  Cent 

■Western    Pennsylvania 24.7 

Ohio.    Soutliern    Field 32 

J'ittsburRrli,    No.    8    38.2 

JItinois     26.8 

Indiann    25.7 

Tho  average  of  output  lost  on  account  of  car  shortage 
since  the  week  of  Jan.  17  has  greatly  increased,  the  iaper- 
ators  have  shown,  in  the  different  fields.  Chairman  Rob- 
inson has  asked  for  complete  figures  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
car  sbortage  upon  the  output  of  the  ^mines  and  upon  the 
irregularity  of  employment  of  the  miners.  In  this  connec- 
tion Mr.  Robinson  has  asked  representatives  of  the  public 
utilities  corporations  to  submit  their  opinion  on  a  proposal 
for  storing  coal  during  the  summer  months,  so  that  it  may 
be  available  during  the  periods  when  there  is  the  heaviest 
demand. 


Ohio  Mine  Workers  Com  plain  That 
Commodity  Prices  Are  Too  High 

Flagrant  profiteering  is  alleged  by  the  coal  miners  of 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  who  meet  Prosecuting-Attorney 
William  Dixon  during  the  last  week  of  the  month  when 
they  will  present  their  claims  to  him.  Miners  declare  they 
will  appeal  their  case  to  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  in  case 
the  proscuting  attorney  fails  to  act.  The  Belmont  miners 
Btate  they  have  been  investigating  prices  for  some  time 
end  that  their  investigations  show  they  are  being  gouged 
and  that  advantage  is  being  taken  of  them  because  they 
are   unable   to  buy    in   the   larger   markets. 
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Congress  Urged  to  Enact  Legislation 
Making  Labor  Contracts  Legal 

Miners'  Contracts  Are  Mere  "Scraps  of  Paper" — 

Figures  Presented  Showing  Losses  Due  to 

Violation  of  \^  age  Agreements 

The  President's  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  was 
stronjrly  urKt'd  on  Fob.  28  by  the  operators  of  the  Central 
Competitive  Field  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  leKislation  which  will  make  organizations  of  em- 
ployees which  enter  into  contracts  of  employment  with 
employers  legally  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
ajireements. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  commission  the  operators 
testified  that  the  miners  had  shown  an  utter  disregard  for 
their  contracts,  so  as  to  render  them  mere  "scraps  of 
paper."  In  spite  of  "strike-proof"  contracts  the  number 
of  strikes  foisted  upon  the  coal  industry  during  1918  and 
1919  ranged  from  102  to  140  in  various  states  affected. 

High  Cost  of  Frequent  Striking 

Violations  of  the  so-called  Washington  wage  agreement 
of  1917,  the  operators  have  shown,  resulted  in  losses  in 
the  production  of  coal  running  up  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons,  besides  the  heavy  losses  in  wages  to  the  men 
who  went  out  on  strike  contrary  to  the  contracts  made  by 
their  official  organizations.  The  loss  in  wages  during  the 
period  of  the  I'ecent  strike  alone,  it  is  shown,  approximated 
$100,000,000. 

In  briefs  filed  before  the  commission,  the  operators  urge 
that  the  "future  well-being  of  the  coal  industry  and  its 
usefulness  to  the  American  public"  depend  primarily  upon 
the  observance  of  contracts  by  the  miners.  For  this  reason, 
they  say,  they  have  formally  asked  the  commission  to  give 
the  matter  consideration  in  its  final  adjustment  of  the 
controversy. 

Amazing  figures  as  to  the  number  of  strikes  in  violation 
of  explicit  contract  have  been  put  on  record  before  the 
commission.  The  disregard  of  the  mine  workers'  organiza- 
tion for  these  contracts  impelled  Philip  H.  Penna,  of  the 
Indiana  operators,  to  tell  the  commission  that,  although  he 
had  been  an  advocate  of  collective  bargaining,  he  would 
break  with  the  unions  and  run  non-union  mines  if  he  were 
able  to  do  so.  Mr.  Penna  spoke  of  the  operators  as  having 
"no  redress"  against  mine  unions  violating  their  contracts 
and  urged  that  the  matter  was  of  sufficient  gravity  for 
Congress  to  take  up. 

A  Few  of  the  Miners'  Self-Inflicted  Losses 

In  the  State  of  Indiana  alone,  during  the  year  1918, 
there  were  140  strikes,  a  brief  filed  by  the  Indiana  oper- 
ators shows,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  248,5.34  tons  of  coal  which 
otherwise  could  have  been  produced.  In  1919,  the  number 
of  strikes  was  105,  with  a  loss  in  days  of  318  and  in  tonnage 
of  291.535.  These  strikes  cost  the  miners  in  wages  over 
$640,000. 

C.  E.  Maurer,  an  Ohio  operator,  has  informed  the  com- 
mission that  in  the  district  of  eastern  Ohio  there  have  been 
102  strikes  since  the  Washington  agreement  went  into  effect, 
involving  70  mines.  This  does  not  include  the  general 
strike  of  last  November.  The  number  of  days  lost  by  the 
men  in  these  102  strikes  was  258  and  the  tonnage  lost  by 
these  strikes  was  329,700.  In  southern  Ohio  during  the 
year  1919  the  total  hours'  loss  by  reason  of  strikes  was 
20,088,  while  the  tonnage  loss  was  109,207.  Including  the 
November  strike,  the  loss  in  coal  production  for  Ohio  since 
April  1,  1917,  Mr.  Maurer  has  shown,  was  2,687,132  tons. 

The  extent  to  which  contracts  have  been  violated  in 
Illinois  during  1918  and  1919  is  shown  in  a  brief  filed  by 
Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold.  In  1918  thirty-five  mines  of  the  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  Districts  5  and  9  were  affected  by 
strikes  for  130  days;  two  mines  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Association  had  strikes  for  8  days,  and  forty-four  mines 
of    the    Illinois    Coal    Operators'    Association    encountered 


strikes  for  79  days.  The  aggregate  number  of  days  lost 
by  the  men  on  strike  in  the  three  fields  was  60,175. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1919  seventy-six  mines 
in  one  district  of  Illinois,  fourteen  in  another,  and  twenty- 
three  mines  in  a  third  district  had  to  struggle  with  strikes 
called  contrary  to  agreements,  with  a  consequent  loss  in 
days  for  all  men  out  of  431,481.  The  general  strike  which 
began  in  November  caused  35  days  of  idleness  in  the  Illinois 
mines,  stated  Dr.  Honnold,  and  was  equivalent  to  3,150,000 
men   being  idle  one  day. 

While  mine  workers'  representatives  before  the  Coal 
Commission  have  urged  that  what  is  known  as  the  auto- 
matic penalty  clause  (or  the  docking  clause — for  failure 
of  the  mine  workers  to  keep  their  agreements)  be  abolished, 
the  operators,  in  their  brief,  say  that  it  forms  the  only 
slight  safeguard  that  now  exists.  The  operators  urge 
that,  if  anything,  it  be  made  even  more  stringent. 

Wanted:    An  Unbreakable  Wage  Contract 

"There  is  nothing  that  this  commission  can  do  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  coal  industry,  present  and  future," 
says  Mr.  Penna  in  his  argument,  "as  to  make  a  contract 
that  is  a  contract,  a  contract  that  the  willingly  disposed  will 
respect  and  that  other  people  will  be  compelled  to  respect." 

Ralph  Crews,  of  New  York,  attorney  for  the  operators, 
in  an  argument  before  the  commission,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  so-called  "check-off"  system — which  was  originated 
at  the  instance  of  the  miners'  representatives  and  under 
which  the  operators  deduct  from  the  miners'  pay  envelopes 
an  assessment  that  is  sent  on  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America — has  utterly  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended — to  enforce  contracts.  The  operators  ask 
that  this  system,  through  which  the  miners  pay  an  aggre- 
gate of  approximately  $2,000,000  a  year  into  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  coffers,  out  of  their  weekly  wage, 
be  abolished,  as  one  of  the  acts  of  the  commission. 

The  operators  have  seriously  urged  upon  the  commission 
that,  if  something  is  not  done  toward  making  contracts 
enforceable,  the  work  of  the  commission,  no  matter  what  its 
verdict,  is  likely  to  come  to  naught,  with  nothing  accom- 
plished toward  stabilizing  the  bituminous-coal  industry.  If 
any  new  contract  that  may  be  made,  they  point  out,  is  to 
be  broken  at  the  whim  of  the  unions,  the  operators  will  be 
at  the  "mercy  of  the  miners,"  with  disastrous  results  to 
the  industry  and  a  consequent  disruption  of  coal  supply  to 
the  consumer. 

New  River  Miners  No  Longer  Feel  They 
Have  A  Grievance 

The  most  important  action  taken  by  the  miners  of  Dis- 
trict 29,  United  Mine  Workers,  in  their  recent  second  annual 
convention  at  Beckley  was  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
for  the  district,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  be 
made  a  more  workable  instrument.  The  constitution  was 
almost  completely  rewritten.  The  new  constitution  makes 
provision  for  a  district-board  membership  of  six  instead 
of  seven  members,  all  to  be  selected  through  a  popular 
vote.  Under  the  old  constitution  two  board  members  were 
elected  at  conventions  and  the  balance  by  a  popular  vote. 
Hereafter,  also,  under  the  new  constitution  the  biennial 
convention  will  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October 
instead  of  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  February. 

Though  representatives  of  District  29  appeared  before 
the  U.  S.  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  at  Washington 
during  the  sessions  of  the  biennial  convention  of  District 
29,  they  had  no  grievance  to  present  in  view  of  the  recent 
restoration  by  the  operators  of  the  contract  of  Sept.  1  with 
its  check-off  feature.  It  was  stated  during  the  sessions 
of  the  convention  that  the  relations  between  the  miners 
and  operators  of  District  29  are  now  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

The  contract  of  Sept.  1  now  in  force  in  District  29  pro- 
vides that  any  increase  which  shall  become  effective  in  the 
Central  Competitive  field  shall  also  automatically  become 
effective  in  District  29.  Consequently  miners  in  District 
29  are  anxiously  awaiting  a  report  of  the  U.  S.  Coal  Com- 
mission's findings. 
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What  Miners  and  Operators  Claim  Bitumin- 
ous Coal  Commission  Should  Rule 

President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  in  summing 
up  his  final  argument  before  the  Commission,  made  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

"1.  All  wage  increases  which  the  miner  has  received 
during  the  war  period,  including  the  14  per  cent  increase 
fixed  in  the  Indianapolis  agreement,  do  not  equal  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  present  wage  of  the  miners 
is  even  more  inadequate  than  the  pre-war  wage. 

"2.  The  miners  did  not  i-eceive  an  adequate  wage  prior 
to  the  war  and  an  increase  proportionate  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living  would  not  place  them  on  a  just  economic  basis 
today. 

"3.  Increases  of  miners'  wages  have  not  kept  pace  with 
increases  in  other  industries. 

"4.  The  miners  are  entitled  to  a  living  wage,  the  prin- 
ciple that  was  enunciated  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  proclaimed  by  President  Wilson  and  affirmed  by  the 
laborers'  guarantees  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  a  principle  that 
is  fundamentally  just  and  that  is  universally  sanctioned, 
not  only  by  the  enlightened  opinion  of  our  own  country  but 
by  the  civilized  world. 

"5.  Regularity  and  continuity  of  employment  constitute 
an  economic  right  of  the  miners.  A  practical  application 
of  that  principle  can  be  secured  by  a  shortening  of  the 
work  day. 

"6.  Punitive  overtime  wage  rates  will  tend  to  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  standai'd  work  day  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  uniform  employment. 

"7.  Increases  in  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  have 
not  been  due  to  increased  labor  cost  growing  out  of  wage 
advances  allowed  to  miners,  but  have  been  caused  by  exces- 
sive profits  demanded  and  taken  by  the  operators,  and  by 
the  wholesale  and   by  the   retail   coal  dealers. 

"8.  Earnings  and  profits  of  the  operators  have  been 
grossly  out  of  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  production 
and  the  operators  have  not  absorbed  the  14  per  cent  wage 
increase  fixed  in  the  Indianapolis  agreement  but  instead 
have  passed  it  on  to  the  public. 

"9.  Earnings  of  mine  workers  have  been  overstated  and 
misrepresented  by  operators  by  citing  exceptional  cases." 

Lewis  Says  Coal  Has  Been  Sold  Too  Cheap 

Mr.  Lewis  was  assisted  in  his  summing  up  by  Secretary 
Green  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  One  of  the  points 
made  by  Mr.  Green  was  expressed  as  follows: 

"The  trouble  has  been,  in  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal, 
that  everyone,  even  the  operators  themselves,  have  regarded 
it  as  a  cheap  industry.  They  have  felt  that  they  must 
produce  coal  at  such  a  ridiculously  low  figure  and  sell  it  at 
such  a  ridiculously  low  figure,  so  that  the  mines  could  be 
kept  in  operation.  The  selling  price  of  coal  now  runs  from 
$2.35@$2.45.  In  my  judgment  the  American  public  and 
the  coal-consuming  public  must  be  educated  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  very  small  price  for  bituminous  coal  at  the  mine 
and  that  in  all  probability  as  the  years  go  by  in  order  to 
conserve  the  coal  supply  the  selling  price  of  coal  will 
increase. 

"The  checkoffs,  the  installation  of  time  clocks,  and  other 
like  innovations  would  disturb  the  mining  industry  more 
than  anything  else.  There  are  traditions  that  have  grown 
up  with  the  industry.  There  are  rules  and  customs.  If 
you  attempt  to  change  them  you  are  introducing  chaos,  a 
condition  which  tends  to  lower  production.  It  would  be  the 
same  as  to  attempt  to  make  an  Irish  Catholic  embrace  the 
Hebrew  faith." 

Mr.  Guthrie,  for  the  operators,  introduced  as  a  part  of 
the  record  a  statement  showing  savings  and  bank  deposits 
in  28  mining  towns.  The  statement,  he  held,  reflects  the 
financial  condition  of  the  community  in  which  they  are 
located.  In  referring  to  the  claims  of  the  miners  as  to  the 
unhealthful  character  of  their  occupation,  Mr.  Guthrie  said: 
"I  heard  Secretary  Wilson  say  that  he  had  swung  a  pick 
in  a  coal  mine  for  23  years.  I  am  surprised  that  the  mine 
workers  do  not  use  him  as  an  illustration  of  the  serious 
effect  which  it  has  on  the  physical  condition  of  a  man.     I 


never  have  seen  a  more  rugged,  intellectual,  vigorous  man 
than  Secretary  Wilson." 

A  portion  of  the  summing  up  for  the  operators  was 
done  by  P.  H.  Penna.  "I  do  not  stand  before  this  commis- 
sion as  any  special  pleader  for  the  coal  operators.  I  appear 
before  you  as  a  pleader  for  the  coal  industry  of  this  nation, 
especially  that  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field. 

"Regularity  of  employment  is  not  a  guaranteed  right, 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  urged  why  the  concession  of 
such  a  right  to  the  mine  workers  could  not  be  advanced 
as  a  reason  for  granting  the  same  to  any  other  class  of 
people  in  America,  which  is  to  claim  that  we  are  i.U  en- 
titled to  regular  employment  whether  the  people  require 
our  product  or  not.  We  cannot  make  the  mines  run  steadily, 
for  the  American  people  are  going  to  have  their  fuel  supply 
and  have  it  when  they  want  it. 

"Reducing  the  hours  of  labor  is  not  going  to  change  our 
occupation  from  a  seasonal  one  to  a  regular  and  persistent 
one.  If  that  reduction  be  effected  and  we  continue  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people,  it  does  not  mean  the  elimination 
of  the  seasonal  feature  of  our  industry.  It  means  more 
mines,  larger  investments,  more  men,  and  it  means  nothing 
else.  Hence  our  output  will  be  produced  at  a  higher  cost. 
The  last  analysis  of  the  mine  woi'kers'  demand  is  more 
money  for  less  v^fork.  During  January  there  were  21  strikes 
in  85  mines.  Think  of  it,  in  the  face  of  a  contract  that  is 
strike-proof.  In  the  part  of  December  that  we  worked 
there  were  18  strikes  with  a  contract  that  is  strike-proof. 
The  mine  workers  have  become  special  pleaders  for  the  vio- 
lation of  contracts.  I  hope  that  this  commission,  if  it  does 
nothing  else,  will  make  contracts  enforceable,  force  the 
parties  to  the  contract  to  respect  it.  If  any  good  has  devel- 
oped from  the  relationship  which  is  known  as  'collective  bar- 
gaining' it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  period  when 
contracts  were  sacred." 

Ralph  Crews  made  the  principal  summing-up  speech  on 
behalf  of  the  operators,  the  following  being  the  high  lights 
in  his  discourse: 

"Mr.  Lewis  states  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  a  five- 
year  period  is  some  eight  hundred  odd  dollars.  This  com- 
mission, I  think,  is  interested  in  the  average  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  average  fairly  and  truly  typifies  the  indus- 
trious miner.  Mr.  Lewis'  figure  is  unimportant  if  that 
average  to  a  material  degree  is  affected  by  the  presence 
on  the  payroll  of  men  who  for  any  reason,  other  than  cer- 
tain definite  ones,  do  not  work  whenever  the  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

"The  mine  workers'  organization  can  justify  itself  if  it 
will  get  back  to  the  men  at  the  mines  the  realization  of 
the  fact  that  because  there  is  work  to  do  today  there  is 
no  certainty  that  they  will  have  work  next  week.  If,  to  the 
best  of  their  normal  ability,  they  will  do  today's  work  util- 
izing the  opportunity  for  labor  as  it  presents  itself,  as  men 
do  in  other  industries,  as  men  who  succeed  have  done  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  a  suitable  living  can  be  secured." 


S.  D.  Warriner,  of  the  Anthracite  Board  of 
Conciliation,  informs  us  that  on  March  9  the 
wage  conference  between  anthracite  operators 
and  mine  workers  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.  The  conference  will  decide  on 
a  scale  to  become  operative  on  April  1 .  It  may 
be  recalled  that  on  Aug.  22,  1919,  theTridistrict 
Convention  called  for  a  two-year  contract,  60- 
per  cent  wage  increase,  a  uniform  wage  scale, 
6-hour  day  bank  to  bank,  flve-day  week,  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  double  time  for  Sunday, 
closed  shop,  payment  for  ail  work  incidental  to  ' 
mining,  employment  while  awaiting  supplies, 
elimination  of  dockage  and  other  concessions. 
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What  Happened  in  January 


[Tho  l>racki'lf>l  lisuris  im  Uu'  text  rot'er 
to  llw  iiuiiiliir  :iiiii  tlu-  pagi-  of  the  volumu 
in  which  nl't'ii'iicis  to  the  matter  noted 
mav  be  found  and  sliould  tlie  reader  desire 
further  information  he  can  obtain  it  in  the 
l)liii-e    indiealeii.J 

Jan.    1 — Tho    Tennessee    Coal,    Iron    &    R.K. 
Co.    does    nut    renew    contract    with    The 
Semet-Solva.v    r.yi)roducl    Co..    at    Ensley. 
Ala.,  when  contract  expires  today   [XVII, 
69] — The  (f.  B.  Markle  Co.,  of  Jeddo.  Pa.. 
discontinues    work    at     lliRhland     Xo.     5. 
Jeddo    -No.     1    and    Khervale    mines,    while 
negotiatiriK  with   Union    Improvement  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,   Pa.,  for  renewal  of  lease 
[XVII.    153]. 
Jan.  3 — The  State  Mining  Board  of  Arkan- 
sas   upholds    tJovernor    C.    H.    Brough    in 
discharging    T.    H.    Shaw    as    State    Mine 
Inspector    [XVII.    155]. 
Jan.     5 — Thomas     T^illey.     millionaire     coal 
operator,     dies     at     his     home     in     West 
Brownsville.    Pa.,    ased    72    years    [XVII. 
155] — The   Fayette   County   Mining_  Insti- 
tute    organizes     at     Mt.      Hope,     W.     ^'a. 
Temporary     otticers     are     elected     [XVII, 
2031 — H.    Fred    Wood,    vice    president    In- 
ternational   .Nickel    Co..    dies   suddenly    in 
New  York  City   [.WIl,  2'.y2] — The  Ameri- 
can     Kxpeditionary      Force      in      France 
passes   into   history   at   midnight. 
Jan.    6 — J.   C.   Thomas,   wealthy  coal  opera- 
tor   of    Bramwell.    W.    Va..    dies    at    his 
winter  home  at  Miami.   Fla.    [XVII.    155] 
— By  vote  of  1.639   to  221    the  convention 
of    United    Mine    Workers    of   America   at 
Columbus,    Ohio,    endorses    the    action    of 
the  oflicials  of   the   union    in   agreeing   to 
President     Wilson's     eet^tlement     of     the 
strike. 
Jan.    7 — J.    H.    Wheelwright    dies    in    Pari*. 
France.       One-page    account    of    his    life 
is    given    [XVII.    232]— W.    P.    Yeatnian. 
coal    operator    of    the    Birmingham,    Ala., 
district,  dies  at  liis  home  in  Birmingham. 
Ala.     [XVII,     203]. 
Jan.    12 — President    Wilson's   Coal    Commis- 
sion   begins     its    hearings     at    Its    liead- 
quarters     in     Washington.     P.     C.     with 
Henry     M.     P.obinson.     reiiresenting     the 
public,  as  chairman:  executive  secretary. 
M.    H.    Shenton  :    technical    advisor.    S.    A 
Taylor ;     counsel,     .\.     C.     King ;     director 
of  publicity,   K.    C.    Adams. 
Jan.    14 — The    Federal    Trade    Commission's 
report    on    the    cost   of    producing  anthra- 
cite coal    is   made   public    [XVII,    279] 
Jan      15 — J.     C.     Norwood's     resignation     is 
effective     today    as    state    mine    inspector 
He  returns  to  University  of  Kentucky  as 
head    of    the    Department    of    Mines    and 
Metallurgy    [XVII.    30] — Smokeless    Coal 
Operators'    .Association    of   West    Virginia 
holds     important     meeting     at     Bellevue- 
Stratford   Hotel    in    Philadelphia.    Pa.,   re- 
garding car  sup|)l.v    [XVII.    203]. 
Jan.    19 — T.   W    Cuthrie    reviews  history   of 
miners'  lamps  before  the  President's  Coal 
Commission  at  Washington.   D.   C.    [XVII. 
234] — The  operators  of  the  Central   Com- 
petitive   field     reply     to    the    demands    of 
the    miners,    before    the    President's    Coal 
Commission. 
Jan.   20 — Frank  Farrington  testifies  regard- 
ing clean  coal  before  the  President's  Coal 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.    [XVII. 
235]. 
Jan.    23 — The   T'.    S.   Senate   adopts   amend- 
ment to   Kenyon   Americanization   bill   re- 
quiring aliens  and  citizens  alike   between 
16   and    21    years  of  age   who   are   illiter- 
ate   to    attend    classes    of    instruction    200 
hours    yearly. 
Jan.    24 — -Ml   miners  at   mines  of  the   New 
River    Co..     in    southern    West    Virginia 
strike    for    "check-off"    system    establish- 
ment   [XVII.    277]. 
.Ian.   26 — Four   hundred   Kansas  miners  go 
on  strike  because  of  the  passage  of  the 


Industrial      Court      bill       [XVII.      2361  — 
Thomas    F.    Holmes,    general   superintend 
ent  of  the  Chicago.  Wilmington  &  Frank- 
lin  Coal    Co..    of    Illinois,   dies   at   Sprlng- 
fleld,   111.    [XVII.   314]. 

.Ian.  27 — Don  Rose  represents  the  opera- 
tors of  the  Freeport  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania before  the  President's  Coal  Com- 
mission [XVII.  275] — The  Prusident^f 
Coal  Commission  reaches  important  part 
of  its  deliberations;  considers  statistical 
data    [XVII,  276]. 

Jan.  27  and  28 — Voluminous  statistical  ma- 
terial is  presented  to  the  President's  Coal 
Commission.  Van  Bittner  makes  extend- 
ed argument  in  connection  with  this  data 
[XVII,    277]. 

Jan.  28 — Officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  announce  that  confer- 
ences with  .anthracite  operators  wiH 
probably  start  on  Feb.  15  regarding  new 
agreement    [XVII,    277]. 

Jan.  30 — John  I-  Lewis,  acting  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  .\merica, 
takes  personal  charge  of  the  movement 
to  unionize  .southern  West  Virginia 
[XVII,    317]. 


Indiana,  Pa. 


New  offiee  hnllflint;  at  Indiniin  f«»r  Cleiir- 
fieid  ItitiiniiiiotiN  Coal  <"orin»rali»>n.  To  ili**- 
eiintinile  ntliees.  at  tlearlield  and  ('l.>nier. 
Details  of  new  liiiildinK.  I'roniinenee  of  llie 
CleftrHeld    <-orporat  ion.      I'ropertiex    noted. 

On  April  1  tlie  Clearfield  Bituminous 
Coal  Corporation  will  move  into  its  new 
oflice  building  at  the  corner  of  lOighth  and 
Water  Sts.,  Indiana,  Pa.,  which  will  con- 
tain the  general  olllces  of  the  company. 
The  offices  and  office  emplo.vees  at  Cleiir- 
fleld.  Pa.,  and  Clymer.  Pa.,  will  be  moved 
to  Indiana  and  I  be  offices  at  these  two 
places    discontinued. 

The  new  office  building  is  a  tw'o-story 
structure  of  brick  and  stone  and  repre- 
sents an  expenditure  of  $80,000.  On  the 
first  floor  will  be  the  offices  of  Ceneral 
Manager  H.  H.  DougKass;  General  Super- 
intendent H.  J.  Hinterleitner ;  also  offices 
for  the  general  purchasing  agent,  the  su- 
perintendent of  malerials  and  supplies,  two 
offices  for  pri\'ate  secretaries,  two  rooms  to 
be  occupied  by  the  auditing  department 
and  a  large  pav-roll  office.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  offices  of  Chief  Engineer  Fred 
K.  Prosser  ;  also  offices  of  the  manager  oi 
the  real  estate  department,  the  manager  of 
the  forestry  department,  as  well  as  a 
large  draughting  room,  which  is  lighted 
from  overhead  by  skylights,  and  a  modern 
l)Iue-i3rint   room. 

The  architects  of  this  building  were 
Howard  .»;•  Hatchin.  of  PuBois.  Pa.  The 
building  contractors  were  .John  W.  Cow- 
per  &  Co..  of  f.uffalo.  X.  Y.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  heated  by  a  steam  plant  in- 
stalled by  E.  W.  Webster  &  Co..  of  PuBois. 
Pa. 

The  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corpora- 
tion is  one  of  the  largest  i.roducing  com- 
Iianies  of  central  Pennsylvania,  owning 
;ibout  200.000  acres  of  coal  land  in  In- 
diana. Cambria  and  Clearfield  counties. 
The  company  operates  large  mines  at  Ros- 
siter.  Spangler.  Clymer.  Pixonville.  Peale 
and  Commodore.  The  Comniodor.'  opera- 
tion is  in  the  course  of  construction  and 
when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  most 
modern   mines   in    the   country. 

The  company  has  purchased  several 
houses  and  lots  in  Indiana  and  will  make 
every  effort  to  accommodate  all  its  men 
in  its  own  i)ropcrties.  The  new  office 
building  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  many 
beautiful  buildings  in  Indiana.  It  is 
IJlanned  to  furnish  the  basement  as  a  club 
room  for  the  office  employees  within  the 
next   year. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mines  on  Clipsapeake  &  Ohio  opcrnfo 
leKs  thnn  tlirn**  *Iu.vs  out  of  six.  Vo  fuHy 
improv*'ni«-nl  expfctecl.  Few  cars  beinR  re- 
turned    from     western     renters.       Operators 


he  I  if  \  e  earM  are  lieltl  nt  i-t>rl  aiii  poiiilH 
l(Mi(l<'(l  Willi  <-oiil.  St-riiMiH  o|H-riil  ioK  tomii- 
tltins  ill  .New  River  ll«'l<l.  Iviiiiiiwliii  eoiil 
ili\*Tled  fur  u^e  on  I*eiinh^  1\  uiilu  K.ll.  Itiiii 
on   exportH. 

ijMiiud  product  ion  of,  coal  a^aln  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  a  car  HhortaRp  alonK 
tile  line  of  the  Chesapeake  &.  (Jhio  H.H.. 
in  I  his  [jarl  of  the  state,  in  the  weekly 
period  ended  on  the  twenty-tlrst.  The  in- 
al)ilily  of  the  Chesapeake  ^  Ohio  t«t  fur- 
nish ears  cost  mines  In  this  section  fully  50 
|)or  cent  of  potential  capacity.  Tin-  dally 
averaKe  in  cars  availal)le  to  all  mines  on 
the  system  was  only  1.3Uft  cars,  which,  as 
may  be  imaKined.  did  not  go  very  far 
toward  keeping-  niint-a  supplied  with  enough 
cars    to   continue    in   operation. 

Owing  to  poor  transportation  facilities. 
most  mines  were  being  operated  less  than 
three  days  out  of  six,  Xo  improvennMit 
in  ear  supply  is  counted  upon  by  railroad 
ollicials,  who  claim  that  weather  conditions 
have  not  been  such  as  to  insure  the  return 
of  any  greater  number  of  cars  from  west- 
ern centers.  There  continues  to  be  a  strong 
belief  among  operators  in  this  section,  that 
coal  ears  are  being:  purposely  held  at  cer- 
tain points  loaded  with  coal.  Kxports  from 
ri'rtain  (ields  in  this  area  are  still  shut 
off.  It  is  claimed  that  if  tidewater  ship- 
ments were  larger  the  short  haul  would 
insure  a  better  car  supply.  Confiscation  of 
<'oal  from  this  section  continues,  and  \vh;it 
j)rodurers  are  unabh-  to  understand,  is  why 
such  coal  should  be  seized  for  the  IVnn- 
sylvania  U.K.,  wbt-n  that  line  has  sources 
of  supply  nearer  home.  Such  a  policy  has 
aroused    indignation. 

New  River  OperateK  at  a   l.nsH 

Insight  into  the  adverse  conditions,  under 
which  mines  of  the  New  River  field  were 
laboring,  throughout  the  third  week  of  the 
month,  may  lie  gained  when  it  is  stated 
that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  week,  the 
average  daily  production  of  all  the  mines 
in  tlie  N'ew  River  fi'-ld  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  was  just  a  little  above  i2.<iOo  tons 
a  day.  The  limited  car  supply  was  still 
holding  mines  back  to  about  50  jjer  cent 
production.  Few  of  the  mines  in  the  field 
were   operated    so    much    as    half   the    week. 

It  is  said  that  the  general  idleness,  re- 
sulting from  the  miseral)le 'ear  supply,  has 
been  the  leading  factor  in  making  it  hardly 
possible  for  mo.st  mining  companies  to 
meet  expenses.  In  fact  it  is  stated  that 
many  of  them  have  been  operating  at  a 
loss  since  January  first  :  the  strike.  <"ov- 
ernment  controk,  and  then  a  ear  shortage, 
all  knocking  the  props  out  from  under  pro- 
duction, have  deprived  operating  com- 
panies of  any  chance  of  realizing  any  re- 
turn on  their  investment  in  recent  months. 
While  New  River  tonnage  for  l>unkerinK 
continues  to  move  in  fairly  large  quanti- 
ties, the  perjnit  system  is  still  r«'strietinK 
export  shipments  to  a  great  extent  from 
the  New  River  field.  The  epidemic  of  In- 
fluenza   in  the   field    is   now   rapidly   abating. 

Kanawha    Work**   Half   Time 

While  Kanawha  mines  found  a  fairly 
adequate  supply  of  cars  awaiting  them, 
at  the  t>eginning  of  the  third  week  of  the 
month,  being  able  to  load  25.<miO  tons  on 
tlu-  sixteenth,  cars  were  decidedly  scarce 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week,  grow- 
ing less  and  less  in  number  as  the  week 
grew  older.  Unable  to  secure  cars,  mines 
were  forced  to  shut  down,  the  average 
working  time  at  most  mines  being  about 
three  days  (or  even  less)  out  of  the  six. 
No  factor  other  than  railroad  disaliility 
was  responsible  for  a  production  for  the 
field  as  a  whole  amounting  to  about  f>0  per 
cent  of  potential  capacity.  Kven  the  ton- 
nage which  was  produced  was  failing  to 
reach  the  destination  to  which  it  was  con- 
signed, because  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion was  helping  itself  liberally  to  th  • 
Kanawha  product,  in  order  to  furnish  coal 
for  the  Pennsylvania  R.R..  and  the  verv 
bfst  grades  at  that.  Kanawha  coal  is  st'" 
under  the  ban  as  far  as  export  shipments 
are  t*oncerned.  Steam  and  gas  coal  from 
this    field    are    at    a    premium. 
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Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Avernce  ear  Hiipiil.v  ftir  the  \v«'ck  niwlpr 
4r>  per  rent  in  sonthern  AVosf  VirKinitl- 
Hnndrt'ds  of  idit*  t-ars  stniKlinK  en)pt>  itn 
tiide-triicks.  Wfst  \  irKinia  con!  still  lli- 
viTtiMl  for  I'ennNylvuiiin  K.K.  use.  Wind- 
ing (illir  feels  intliienzil  uiid  si-ureity  of 
ears.  Tuk  Kiver  uiitput  rea<-lies  loiv-ivater 
mark.  Poealiontas  proihietioii  uu  down 
f;rade. 

Coal  companies  in  soutliein  West  Vir- 
ginia In  the  third  weelt  of  February  suf- 
fered acutely  from  the  lacli  of  anything 
like  a  proper  supply  of  equipment  for  load- 
ing. This  period,  taking  the  southern  part 
of  the  .state  as  a  whole,  was  worse  from 
a  production  standpoint  than  any  other 
Week  in  the  month,  conditions  closely  re- 
semliliiig  those  prevailing  about  the  middle 
of  January  when  loadings  sank  to  such  a 
low  Kvel.  The  average  car  supply  for 
the  week  was  believed  to  be  under  4,5  per 
Cent  :  over  that  mark  in  some  fields  and  ir 
others  considerable  under  it.  The  effect. 
of  such  a  car  scarcity  was  to  mater'ully 
cripple  operations.  Some  railroads  i:.  fact 
were  able  to  furnish  only  enough  cars  to 
keep  the  mines  going  for  two  d.-.ys  out  of 
the   week. 

Southern  West  Virginia  operators  de- 
clare, from  personal  observation,  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  empty  cars  stand- 
ing idle  on  side-tracks  west  of  the  Ohio 
River.  If  such  cars  had  been  side-tracked 
for  repairs,  little  repair  work  was  being 
done  on  them.  Operators  generally  strongly 
condemn  the  Railroad  .Administration  for 
permitting  such  ears  to  remain  idle  when 
tl>«-rf  is  such  a  crying  neef    for  them. 

To  add  to  otlier  trou  >les.  experienced 
by  operators  in  the  soutl  ern  part  of  the 
state,  the  Railroad  Adn  inistration  still 
persisted  in  it,"  course  of  permitting  con- 
fiscation and  diversion  ol  n  gh-volatile  coal 
for  the  use  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  ^  vigorous  protest 
was  made  to  Washington,  it  was  under- 
stood, against  the  seizure  of  coal  for  a 
road  with  bituminous  coal  available  on  its 
own   line. 

Windinur    tiulf  Yard    Crews   ar-d   Minerfi 
Beinfr    i'aid    Off 

The  car  supply  in  the  Winding  Gulf 
region,  for  the  week  ended  the  twenty- 
first,  was  almost  a  complete  failure.  Mines 
dependent  upon  the  Virginian  Ry.  for  a 
car  supply,  were  forced  into  idleness  dur- 
ing four  days  out  of  the  six  In  fact  cars 
had  become  so  scarce  that  yard  crews  were 
without  work  and  miners  were  also  being 
laid  off  at  many  plants  while  several 
operations  had  to  suspend  altogether  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  influenza  and  the 
scarcity  of  cars.  Railroad  trainmen,  com- 
menting on  the  condition  of  rolling  stock, 
censure  the  Railroad  Administration  for  its 
failure  to  see  that  the  rolling  stock  on 
various  railroads  was  kept  up.  That  trans- 
portation conditions  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  in  the  Winding  Gulf  field,  were  little 
better  than  those  on  the  Virginian,  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  mines  were  able 
to  work  only  about  three  days  out  of 
the  six  during  the  third  week  of  February 

Tbb  River   Oatput   on   Down   dradr 

In  the  Tug  River  region,  for  the  week 
ended  the  twenty-first,  mines  were  able 
to  load  only  58.000  tons  of  coal,  produc- 
tion dwindling  almost  to  the  low-water 
mark  of  Jan.  15.  Throughout  the  week 
production  was  on  the  down  grade,  only  46 
cars  In  the  entire  region  being  available 
for  loading  on  th«  last  day  of  the  week, 
the    twenty-first. 

Report  is  made  by  ."leveral  Tug  River 
operators  of  a  large  number  of  empty  cars 
.standing  in  idleness  on  sidings  west  of 
Columbus.  One  operator,  while  going 
West  from  Columbus  recently  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.R..  observed  several  hundred 
empty  coal  car.s  along  the  side-tracks  for 
a  distance  of  !>0  miles  west  of  Columbus. 
While  It  was  presumed  that  most  of  the 
••miiiy  oars  observed  were  side-trackeil  for 
repairs,  yet  only  two  repairmen  were  seen 
at  work.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  ia 
helit  by  West  Virginl.a  operators,  as  being 
larcely  responsible  for  the  present  unsat- 
isfac  tory  transiiortatlon  conditions.  It  is 
t.^ken  for  granted  that  what  is  true  as  to 
the  empties  on  one  road,  is  also  true  as  to 
emptie.M   on    other    roads. 

Production  in  the  Pocahontas  region  was 
.lerl.iedly  on  the  down  grade  during  the 
third  week  of  the  month,  due  to  the  great 
dearth  of  cars.  I  luring  this  period,  mines 
lail-d  to  receive  half-enough  cars.  As  a 
matt.r  of  fact  the  supply  was  Just  about 
45  per  cent,  and  most  mines  received  cars 
sufflcient  to  keen  them  busy  onlv  about 
three  full  days  Not  only  the  car  shortage 
but  a  continuance  of  Ihi'  policy  of  con- 
nscnllng    cnal    at    Bluefleld    wales    for    the 


Penn.-sylvanla,  contributed  to  the  rather 
gloomy  outlook.  Incessant  rains  and  snow 
storms  had  resulted  during  the  week  in 
high  water,  which  was  affecting  oiierations 
isiuh  as  they  were)  to  .some  extent.  While 
iiUH-li  Pocahontas  coal  was  going  to  tide- 
water, the  permit  system  interposed  a  bar- 
rier between  the  mines  and  large  foreign 
shipments;  although  a  heavier  demand 
than  ever  was  said  by  operators  to  exist 
both  m  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  for 
I'ocahontas  coal. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

I.ogan  produrtion  40  per  cent  of  rapacity. 
Miners  work  on  holidays  with  eiirs  avail- 
able. Influenza  does  not  interfere  with 
output.  Tounase  gain  on  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio    lines. 

M'ith  two  hundred  cars  less  in  the  field 
during  the  week  endetl  Feb.  21.  production 
■^iumped  in  the  Logan  field,  amounting  (it 
IS  estimated)  to  about  lal'.OOO  tons,  as 
against  172.000  tons  during  the  previous 
week.  Conversely,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  railroad-Cisabilitv  loss  which  was 
not  far  from  250  OCO  tons.  In  other  words, 
nearly  60  per  ce'.t  of  the  potential  produc- 
tion of  all  the  mines  in  the  Guyan  field 
was  being  lost,  merely  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  mines  to  secure  cars,  pro- 
duction being  little  more  than  40  per  cent. 
Neither  labor  loss,  mine-disability  loss 
nor  all  other  losses  combined  amounted  to 
much  more  than  one  per  cent.  Insufficient 
motive  power,  during  the  third  week  of 
the  month,  interfered  to  some  extent  even 
with  such  shipments  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  to  tidewater,  and  it  was  feared 
that  congestion,  as  a  result  of  such  a 
power  shortage,  might  result  in  an  em- 
bargo. 

All  the  miaes  in  the  field  had  a  supply 
of  cars  on  the  twenty-third  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  week  of  the 
month,  and  consequently  production  was 
speeded  up  as  much  as  possible  on  that 
date,  even  though  it  was  a  holiday,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  empties 
furnished.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Logan 
miners  are  paying  little  heed  to  holidays 
now.  in  their  anxiety  to  earn  as  much  as 
possible,  since  a  full  day's  work  is  seldom 
liossible  under  present  transportation  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  still  a  good  many  cases  of 
infiuenza  among  the  miners  of  the  district, 
but  the  epidemic  is  not  so  prevalent  as  to 
interfere    with    production. 

While  there  was  a  gain  in  the  total 
tonnage  of  coal  transported  bv  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  during  the  week  ended 
Feb.  21.  the  gain  was  quite  slight,  amount- 
ing to  only  190  cars  or  to  about  S),.tOO  tons 
In  the  third  week  of  February,  the  road 
handled  a  total  of  10.215  cars  of  cnal  or 
approximately  510.750  tons,  as  against  10- 
025  cars  or  about  501,250  tons  handled 
daring    the    preceding    week. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Worst  ear  shortage  in  the  history  of 
northern  West  Virginia  fields.  .\biiiit  i't 
per  cent  ear  supply.  i;aeli  railroad  eol- 
leeting  its  own  eiiuipinent  l>efnre  return  to 
owners.  Nearly  all  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia eoal  Koinf;  east,  Miners  insist  on 
further    increase    in    wages. 

N'ever  in  the  history  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.R..  nor  In  the  history  of  the 
Fairmont  and  other  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia regions,  was  there  a  worse  sujiplv  of 
cars  than  during  the  week  ended  Feb."  21. 
Not  even  during  the  severe  winter  of  l!il7- 
18.  when  there  was  a  transportation  break- 
down in  connection  with  adverse  weather 
conditions,  was  the  supply  of  empties  so 
low  as  it  was  In  northern  West  Virginia 
during  the  third  week  of  the  month.  There 
were  one  or  two  days  during  that  week,  in 
fact,  on  some  roads  when  the  supply  dis- 
appear! d    altogether. 

I  Miring  the  greater  part  of  the  week 
there  was  not  over  a  25  per  cent  car  sup- 
ply, and  about  the  middle  of  the  week  the 
suprily  had  dwindled  to  about  13  per  cent. 
Production  was  practically  paralyzed 
Most  of  the  mines  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  were  idle  iirobably  about  two- 
Ihirds  of  the  week,  few  if  any  mines  being 
able  to  work  as  much  as  two  full  days. 
Mines  fortunate  enough  to  .secure  any  cars 
at  all  received  a  supply  so  fur  below  re- 
quirements that  such  a.  supply  only  lasted 
a   few   hours. 

The  third  week  of  February  ranked  as 
probably  the  least  productive  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  field.  As  showing  how  scarce 
cars  were  In  some  parts  of  northern  \V<-al 
Virginia  during  the  week,  mines  on  the 
Monongahela  R.R.  on  the  seventeenth  and 
twentieth  were  without  any  cars  at  all. 
and  no  coal  trains  wore  operated  on  those 
days. 
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As  every  road  is  bent  upon  collecting 
Its  own  equipment,  to  the  greatest  extent 
liossible,  before  the  return  of  railroads 
and  as  the  Ualtimore  &  Ohio  road  is  send- 
ing more  equipment  off  its  line  than  it  Is 
receiving,  therefore  officials  of  the  road 
fear  an  even  larger  deficiency  in  the  ear 
supply.  Instead  of  any  relief  from  the 
ear  shortage  being  in  sight,  there  is  a 
prospect  of  even  worse  shortages  than 
have  been   witnessed   in   recent   weeks 

Confiscation  is  still  frequent  in  northern 
West  Virginia  and  no  class  of  coal  ship- 
ment appears  to  be  immune  from  the  long 
arm  of  the  roads,  coal  being  seized  when 
and   where  the  railroads   see   fit   to   take    it 

Little  or  no  coal  is  being  shipped  to 
Curtis  Bay  and  on  the  twenty-first  an  em- 
bargo on  shipnunts  l.oili  to  St.  George  and 
to  Arlington  piers  became  effective,  the 
embargo  covering  the  period  ending  on  the 
twenty-fourth  While  nearly  all  the  ton- 
nage from  northern  West  Virginia  is  being 
transported  to  the  East,  yet  a  small  pro- 
portion was  still  b«?ing  consigned  to  Ohio 
and  Michigan  points  during  the  week  end- 
ing the  twenty-first. 

Work  has  become  so  scarce  in  northern 
v\  est  \  irginia  mines,  as  a  result  of  the 
car  shortage,  that  miners  are  more  in- 
sistent than  ever  for  further  increases  in 
pay,  to  bridge  them  over  such  periods  of 
dullness  as  are  now  being  experienced  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state, 

Ashland,  Ky. 

Northeast  Kentucky  speeds  np  nrodue- 
tion.  Output  B,S  per  cent  of  rapacity, 
(liesapeuke  &  Ohio  plants  operate  3t  days 
in  the  week;  Louisville  &  Nashville  "mines 
(work  only  ij  out  of  six.  Car-allotment 
conuiiission  making  mine-ratinK  surve.^. 
Railroad  eontlseution  of  eoal  works  liard- 
ship. 

With  more  cars  available  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  and  its  branch  lines  in 
northeast  Kentucky,  the  mines  in  that 
field  were  able  to  speed  up  production 
somewhat  during  the  third  week  of  Feb- 
ruary although  in  the  field  as  a  whole, 
only  53  per  cent  of  potential  capacity  wa;- 
realized  m  the  output  of  coal,  potential 
production  for  the  period  in  question  being 
(according  to  railroad  figures)  235.iiiMi 
tons.  Even  with  conditions  somewhat  im- 
proved there  was  still  a  heavy  production 
loss — 112.545  tons  or  47  per  cent — all  bui 
about  3.000  tons  of  such  loss  (or  10!)  Oiiii 
tons)  being  attributable  to  a  shortage 
of    cars. 

Still,  mines  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  Its  lines  were  able  to  work  about  3.'. 
days  during  the  week,  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  previous  weeks  :  it  being  the 
third  week  of  the  year,  in  fact,  in  the 
northeast        Kentucky       territory.  While 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  coal  plants  had  a  sup- 
ply sufficient  to  keep  the  mines  going  fairly 
(fell  for  the  period  stated,  on  the  other 
band  mines  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
were  able  to  operate  only  about  2J.  days. 
it  being  the  first  time  in  recent  weeks  ttiat 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  road  has  sur- 
passed the  l.nuisvllle  &  Nashville  as  re- 
gards  c,'ir   suppl.v. 

Producers  in  the  northeast  field  are  still 
bending  their  energies  toward  securing  an 
increa.>-ed  rating  for  mines  in  this  territory; 
tliey  believe  they  are  entitled  to  this  rat- 
ing, owing  to  the  extension  of  plants  and 
'be  Increased  working  forces  available. 
While  at  first  denied  such  an  increase  in 
rating,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  car-allot- 
ment commission  is  now  making  a  sjieclal 
survey  of  conditions  at  various  mines,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  mines  are  en- 
titled to  an  increased  allotment  over  last 
year.  The  practice  of  deducting  from  the 
car  supply  at  a  time  when  cars  are  scarce 
for  "overage,"  has  been  discontinued,  it  is 
reported,  as  a  result  of  vigorous  protests 
filed    with    the    Railroad    Administration. 

Confiscation  of  coal  produced  in  the 
northeast  Kentucky  territory,  for  the  usi 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  is  being  con- 
tinued at  great  Inconvenience  to  producer 
and  consignees,  preventing  an  uninliT- 
rupted  Mow  of  coal  to  Industries  greatly 
In  need  of  coal  at  this  lime.  Owing  to  the 
restricted  car  sujiply.  northeast  Keniuekv 
mines  still  found  it  Imiiossible.  during  the, 
week  ended  the  twenty-first,  to  supidv  all 
the  coal  for  which  there  was  such  a  stiff 
demand,  all  grades  being  Included  'n  the 
demand. 

Norton,  Va. 

During  ear  sburtaKe.  \  irKinia  mines  eoke 
or  store  311  per  eenl  of  output.  Influenza 
beginnioK    to   alTef-f    produrtion. 

While  production  in  '  the  southwestern 
Virginia  fields  was  Increaserl  about  2.000 
tons    during    th<'    week    endei,     the    twenty- 
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lirst.  as  compar^'d  with  the  previous  wi'ck. 
yet  on  the  other  hiiml  production  loss.s 
were  heavier,  reachiiiK  157,000  tons,  or  1.1.- 
(MMi  tons  in  excess  of  lus.'^es  for  tho  weelv 
ended  the  fourteentli.  AU  but  ahout  one 
per  cent  of  the  losses  were  attributahli' 
entirely   to   ear  shortage. 

There  would  have  been  a  much  heavier 
production  li>ss.  in  fact,  if  the  mines  had 
depended  upon  a  car  supply  in  order  to 
Ket  out  coal.  Indeed,  it  is  fsliniiili'd  that 
if  the  mines  had  waited  for  empties,  the 
production  loss  would  Iia\'e  shot  ui)Ward 
to  (in  p(.r  cent  of  capacity.  Instead  of  de- 
pending upon  ^the  car  supply,  30  per  cent 
of  the  i)roduct  of  the  various  mines  was 
either    placeil    in    coke    ovens    or   stored. 

Although  Several  months  have  elapsed 
since  tlie  strike  ended.  \'irginia  operators 
have  more  than  $100,000  outstanding,  due 
them  for  coal  diverted  during  the  strike, 
and  a  g4)Od  deal  of  trouble  is  being  experi- 
enced in  reducing  the  amount  still  in 
arrears. 

The  prevalence  of  influenza  in  the  Vir- 
ginia fiilds  was  beginning  to  affect  produc- 
tion somewhat  during  the  third  week  of 
the  month.  There  were,  at  the  end  of  that 
week,  3.000  cases  of  iHlluenza  in  the  field. 
1  n,-  death  rate,  however,  was  not  over 
one  per  cent. 


Benton,  111. 


Interest  in  llnniilton  County  (levelop- 
nients.  I'roininent  eoal  concern  contracts  to 
ilrill  very  larce  territory  In  near  future. 
Te  take  over  big  acreage  on  satisfactory 
test. 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  de- 
velopments now  going  on  in  Hamilton 
i^ounty  of  this  state,  where  options  h.ive 
recently  been  taken  on  tiuite  a  large  acre- 
age of  coal  land.  Xo  serious  effort  has 
i-ver  been  made  to  determine  the  amount 
and  quality  of  coal  in  Hamilton  County, 
.ilthough  it  is  almost  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  biggest  producing  counties  in  the 
southern    Illinois    field. 

H..  M.  Rea,  a  well  Itnown  capitalist  of 
Franklin  County,  who  has  done  much 
toward  securing  the  development  of  the 
coal  industry  in  that  section,  is  said  to 
have  recently  closed  a  contract  in  Cliicago 
with  one  of  the  largest  coal  interests  in 
the  country,  by  which  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser has  contracted  to  drill  out  practi- 
cally the  entire  .southern  half  of  Hamilton 
County. 

Drilling  is  to  begin  in  this  section  as 
quickly  as  outfits  can  be  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  will  continue  until  a  thorough 
test  has  been  made.  The  prospective  pur- 
chaser wants  to  buy  quite  a  large  coal 
acreage,  and  therefore  intends  spending  a 
large  sum  so  as  to  know  positively  what 
thickness  and  quality  of  coal  underlies  this 
territory.  If  the  quality  of  the  coal  and 
tlie  thickness  of  the  seam  are  satisfactory, 
the  company  is  said  to  have  contracted  to 
purchase  not  less  than  25.000  acres,  and 
will  probably  take  over  a  much  larger 
acreage. 

As  evidence  of  good  faith  and  a  guaran- 
•f..  that  it  will  drill  at  once,  the  operating 
company  has  deposited  ?10.noo  in  one  of 
the  McLeansho»"o  li.'inlvs.  Tender  the  terms 
'  ■  contract  the  company  must  begin 
drilling  at  once,  but  it  has  until  the  first 
of  next  year  to  take  up  the  options. 


Victoria,  B.  C. 


Settlers'  Rights  Act  disallowed.  Conflicts 
witii  terms  of  Order-in-Coiineii.  Contro- 
versy of  importance  to  British  Columbia 
foal-mining  iNdustry.  Cassidy  collieries  in 
litigation.  Recent  Order-in-Council  derides 
public  domain  taken  must  be  promptly  de- 
veloped. 

The  Settlers'  Rights  Act  of  1919,  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  early  in  that 
year,  and  which  did  not  receive  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  pend'ng 
advice  from  the  Ottawa  authorities,  has 
been  disallowed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. The  position  taken  by  the  Federal 
authorities  is  that  the  legislation  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  terms  of  the  Order-in-Council 
under  which  the  Settlers'  Rights  Act  of 
1917  was  vetoed.  It  is  considered  likely 
that  the  provincial  Government  will  ask 
the  Legislature  to  re-enact  the  measure. 
Its  stand  being  that  nothing  is  proposed 
under  its  authority  that  is  not  well  within 
provincial  administrative  rights. 
_  To  those  interested  in  the  coal-mining 
mdustry  in  British  Columbia,  the  issue  of 
this  controversy  is  of  importance.  The 
Act  of  1917.  which  was  not  disallowed  be- 
fore a  number  of  Provincial  Licenses  had 
been  issued,  is  responsible  for  the  opening 
of  the  Cassidy  collieries  of  the  Granbv  Con- 
solidated   Mining,    Smelting    &    Power    Co., 


Ltd.  These  licenses,  under  which  the  (3ran- 
by  comi>any  i.s  operating  on  \ancouver 
Island,  now  an-  the  subject  of  litigation. 
The  Settlers'  Rights  Act  of  1919  exti'nded 
the  period,  in  whli'h  pioneer  settler.s  within 
the  Ksciulmalt  &  Naiuilmo  Uy.  bidt,  or  tho 
descendants  or  legal  heirs  of  old-time  set- 
tlers, could  obtain  title  to  the  coal  rights 
within    the   area   of  their   really    holilings. 

The  tJovernment  of  Uritish  Columbia  has 
pa.ssed  an  <  U'der-ln-Council  reserving  for 
the  people  all  the  unalii-nated  eoal  lands 
within  the  province.  This  means  that  here- 
after staking  under  the  Coal  and  Petroleum 
Act  is  forbidden.  Hon.  T.  1).  I'attullo, 
Minister  of  Land.s,  explains  that  it  Is  the 
definite  policy  of  the  Government  to  put 
an  end  to  alienation  in  respect  to  coal 
lands  as  already  there  are  coal-bearing 
areas,  to  whiili  Ciown  Grants  have  been 
issued,  which  are  being  held  out  of  produc- 
tion merely  for  sjieculation.  He  adds  that 
It  IS  projiosed  that  use  is  to  be;  the  basis 
of  all  British  Columbia  alienation  policies. 
This  is  taken  to  ine.in,  in  the  case  of  coal 
for  instance,  that  no  part  of  Ih.-  public 
domain  may  be  taken  up  by  individuals  or 
corporations,  unless  satisfactory  guaran- 
tees are  forthcoming,  that  it  is  their  in- 
tenion  to  take  immediate  steps  to  make 
it  productive. 


PKNNSYLV.VNI.l 

.\ntliracite 

Scranton — Building  operations  to  recon- 
struct the  Manville  breaker  of  the  Hudson 
Coal  Co.,  at  this  place,  have  just  been  be- 
gun. The  Manville  has  been  idle  al)out  four 
years  and  during  that  time  all  of  the  for- 
mer  machinery  has  been  removed  and  ship- 
ped to  different  points.  It  was  at  that 
time  decided  to  run  the  coal  from  the  .Man- 
ville through  the  Dickson  shaft  to  the 
Von  Storch  breaker  for  preparation,  but 
since  the  recent  sale  of  the  Von  Storch  to 
the  Acker-Conklin  interests,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments. The  Manville  w-ill  now  be  known 
as  a  "concentration  plant,"  in  which  all 
coal  from  the  Manville  and  Dickson  col- 
lieries will  be  prepared  for  market.  It  will 
be  entirely  modern  and  although  the  ex- 
terior will  not  be  materially  altered  the  in- 
terior will  be  changed  considerably  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  new  machinery.  The 
building  is  to  be  strengthened  throughout 
The  company,  while  utilizing  the  Von 
Storch  breaker  for  preparing  coal,  has 
found  it  necessary  at  times  to  ship  partly 
prepared  coal  to  Carbondale  for  final  prep- 
aration, but  the  re-opening  of  the  Manville 
will  relieve  this  necessity  and  extra  cost 
of  shipping.  The  Manville  is  the  only  Hud- 
son company  breaker  in  the  Green  Ridge 
sectiOH  now.  the  nearest  to  it  being  the 
Marvine  says  the  Scranton  Times. 


Bit 


liniinous 


Piftsburgh — Work  has  begun  on  exten- 
sions to  the  mining  laboratories  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  here, 
which  when  completed,  it  is  said,  will  af- 
ford the  school  the  most  thorough  equip- 
ment of  its  kind,  in  the  country.  The  ten- 
tative plans  approved  include  the  additions 
of  a  laboratory  for  work  and  research,  ele- 
ments of  mining  machiiiery.  electrical  ap- 
plications in  mining,  coal  and  ore  dress- 
ing, mine  models  and  practical  demon- 
strations. Arrangements  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Steidle,  professor  of  mining  engi- 
neering at  the  institute,  whereby  the 
equipment,  in  the  way  of  mining  machin- 
ery, for  the  new  laboratories  will  be  fur- 
nished as  a  loan  by  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  type  of  machinery. 


%VKST    VIKtilNI.V 

Wheeling — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Hanover  Coal  Co.  was 
held  at  Bellaire  recently.  A  board  of 
directors  was  elected,  which  met  and  elected 
the  former  ofTicers.  The  company  has  1500 
acres  of  coal  land  in  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  where  it  operates  stripping  mines.  'The 
company  has  an  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $500,000  and  is  ono  of  the  bigge.'^i  strip- 
ping mine  companies  in  the  central  field. 

Bluefleld — Virtually  every  company  in 
the  Pocahontas  field  was  represented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pocahontas  Oper.a- 
tors'  Association  held  in  this  city  on  Feb. 
21,  the  principal  business  at  such  meeting 
being  the  election  of  officers.  All  the 
officers  were  re-elected  as  follows:  Isaac 
T.  Mann,  president ;  L.  E.  Tierney,  vice 
president;  Jairus  Collins,  treasurer;  w.  E. 
Koepler,  secretary.  President  Mann  was 
present  and  presided  at  the  meeting.  The 
ment  of  the  various  executive  committe.^s 
president  expects  to  announce  the  appoint- 


In  a  short  time.  Asiile  from  tho  election 
of  ollicers,  only  the  usual  routine  business 
was  transacted  although  transportation 
piobleniM  iia  well  as  the  payment  tor  coal 
conllscated  came  In  for  a  ahare  of  discus- 
sion. 

Although  at  one  time  an  important  indus- 
try in  the  Pocahontas  Ibid,  th.-  giroductlon 
of  coke  in  that  region  is  steailily  on  the 
decline,  as  shown  by  thi-  figures  covering 
the  output  for  1919  ami  the-  years  imme. 
diately  preceding.  Only  493,503  tons  ol 
loke  Were  shipped  from  the  I'ocahontat 
•  listrict  In  1919,  the  Hhipments  by  muntht 
liiing  as  follows;  January  9R,8.')8  ;  Feb- 
ruary 68,803;  March  5t.l60;  April  33  368 
May  29,902;  June  22,238;  July  18,876' 
.A.ugust  32,064  ;  September  33,29.',  ;  Oclobei 
3.';, 127;  November  36,367;  December  35,345. 
As  there  was  a  coke  iiroduction  of  1.272,- 
707  tons  in  19 IS,  the  1919  production  rep- 
resented a  6U  per  cent  decrease.  Going 
back  to  1917,  thire  was  then  a  production 
of  1,495,329  and  in  1916  the  coke  shipm.ntt 
aggregated  1,3.",5.646  tons.  However,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  steady  decreasi-  Ir 
coke  production  in  the  Pocahontas  reglor 
ever  since  1910  when  2,084,023  tons  wen 
jiroduced. 

Within  a  few  ye.ars  it  is  believed  thai 
little  or  no  coke  at  all  will  be  produced 
in  the  Pocahontas  Held,  it  being  unprofitable 
to  manufacture  coke  in  tliat  region  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  coal  itself  has  become 
so  valuable,  although  Pocahontas  coke  is 
of  such  a  high  iiuality  as  to  command  high 
prices.  The  bulk  of  the  coke  made  in  the 
region  is  produced  by  the  United  States 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  is  used  at  western 
plants   of   the   United   States  Steel   Co. 


OHIO 

Toledo — The  congestion  at  the  Toledo 
gateway  which  has  been  holding  up  coal 
tran.sportation  for  months  was  temporarily 
relieved  recently  by  the  movement  of  a 
number  of  cars  into  Michigan  territory. 
Producers  and  shippers  in  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  began  to  feel  better  over  the  situ- 
ation but  soon  afterward  adilitioiial  em- 
bargoes were  announced  and  the  situation 
is  now  as  bad  as  ever.  Because  of  in- 
Huenza  among  train  crews,  wide  distribu- 
tion of  cars  during  the  .su.spension  and  cold 
weather,  there  is  little  hope  for  immediate 
improvement  in  the  Toledo  situation. 

Columbus — Steps  are  being  taken  to  put 
into  effect  the  recently  enacted  law  com- 
pelling all  operators  in  the  state  to  provide 
wash  hou.'ies  for  their  eniplo.ves  after  ..Vpril 
1.  This  law  is  receiving  the  support  of 
operators  generally,  and  already  many 
have  started  to  erect  such  facilities.  In 
many  cases  the  larger  operators  will  jiro- 
vide  shower  hallis  for  their  men  in  large 
permanent  buildings.  Many  of  the  houses 
will  lie  put  into  service  previous  to  the 
first  of  ,\pril. 

One  of  the  largest  coal  deals  in  central 
Ohio,  which  has  taken  place  for  some  time, 
w-as  consummated  recently  when  all  of  the 
properties,  which  have  been  controlled  by 
H  H.  Heiner  and  George  H.  B.irker  of  the 
ilaynard  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  were 
merged  under  that  name.  The  properties 
consist  of  three  largi-  mines  in  the  Pomeroy 
district  and  one  in  the  Jackson  district 
operated  by  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.  :  also 
three  large  mines  in  eastern  Kentuckv 
operated  by  the  Daniel  Boone  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Superior  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  of  Duluth. 
The  authorized  caiiitalization  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  increa.sed  to  $2,300,000.  The 
reason  for  the  merger  is  to  secure  more 
centralization  in  the  management  of  the 
various  properties. 


1NDI.4NA 

Terre  Hniite — Mines  in  the  Terre  Haute 
district  are  working  only  three  days  on  an 
average  In  several  cases  of  mines  located 
on  the  Chicago.  Terre  Haute  and  South- 
eastern R.R,  the  car  shortage  has  been 
most  acute,  many  men  not  working  more 
than  one  day  a  week  for  a  number  of 
weeks.  The  average  weekly  wage  of  tho.se 
who  have  worked,  it  is  said,  is  only  $IS. 
Eighty-one  mines  were  reported  closed  one 
day  recently  on  account  of  car  shortage. 
The  total  average  dally  production  of  the 
closed  mines  is  more  than  60,000  tons 
The  shutdown  represents  a  considerable  loss 
to  the  miners   in   wages. 

The  coal  mines  in  Indiana  produced 
19,327.795  tons  of  coal  during  1919, 
which  was  about  in. 000. 000  tons  less  than 
in  1918.  These  figures  have  just  been 
compiled  by  the  Indiana  Coal  Trade 
Hureau.  The  miners  worked  214,753  11 
hours.  The  miners  lost  :!1.50l  hours  be- 
cause of  car  shortage;  13,206  hours  be- 
cause of  labor  troubles:  13,525  hours  b.- 
cause     of    mine     disability;      and      140  206 
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hours  because  oi  "no  market."  The  num- 
ber of  mines  alonK  tlu-  v.irious  railroads 
anil  the  coal  tonnaKe  produced  by  them  in 
1919.  respectively,  follows;  Big:  Four,  five 
mines,  641.380  tons:  lialtimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern,  three  mines,  257,992  tons; 
Chicago  &  Kastern  Illinois.  47  mines, 
5. .'517.481  tons;  Chic;iKo,  Indianapolis  & 
Western,  one  mine,  ,')7,Sin  tons;  Central 
Indiana,  three  mines,  .5,'). .128  tons;  CbicaRO. 
Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern,  :!8  mines, 
:i.6:!2,519  tons;  Kvansville  &•  Indianapolis, 
14  mines,  756.486  tons;  Illinois  Central,  six 
mines.  447,i:!6  tons;  Monon.  21  mines, 
1.518.S5S  tons;  PittshurRh.  Cinciiuiati.  Chi- 
cago &  St,  I.ouis.  42  mines.  5,16:1,6:;:!  tons; 
Southern.  20  mines.  1.078.628  tons: 
Evansville  &  Kastern.  two  mines.  44.137 
tons.  The  mines  reportinK  to  the  Coal 
Tr.ade  Bureau  reiiresent  about  85  per  cent 
of  the   total   tonnage    in    Indiana. 


ILLINOIS 

Carlinville — The  new  tipple  at  the  mine 
of  the  Carlinville  Mining  Co.  has  been 
erected  and  the  mine  is  now  able  to  supply 
all  demands  for  ooal.  The  mine  did  a 
prosperous  business  in  1919  and  a  good 
business  is  expected  for  1920.  The  mine 
has  been  handicapped  by  poor  roads  to  and 
from  the  mine  but  the  owners  of  the  mine 
hope  to  arouse  enough  public  interest  this 
year   to   correct   this   defect. 

Bentun — The  car  shortage  continues  to 
be  Serious  in  the  entire  southern  Illinois 
field.  However,  those  in  active  charge  of 
operations  at  the  mines  state  that  railroad 
otheials  are  holding  out  a  promise  of  an 
early  improvement.  Mines  in  this  region, 
since  thi-  first  of  the  year,  have  not  been 
averaging  50  per  cent  running  time.  There 
is  still  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  miners,  but  should  the  car  sup- 
ply improve  sufficiently  to  permit  of  steady 
worU.  it  would  do  much  to  quiet  the  unrest. 

HilNboro — A  deed  was  filed  at  this  place 
in  Montgomery  County.  Illinois,  recently, 
the  consideration  on  which  was  $5,849.- 
740.13  The  deed  was  made  by  Geo.  C.  Van 
Tuyl  to  the  Indiana  &  Illinois  Coal  Cor- 
poration, and  it  conveys  the  coal  mines, 
coal  properties,  etc..  formerly  owned  in 
Montgomery  and  other  counties  and  known 
as  the  Peabody  mines.  At  the  time  the 
transfer  was  made  the  properties  were 
owned  by  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R,R. 
The  mines  are  located  at  Taylor  Springs. 
Kortkamp.  Witt  and  Nokomis,  Illinois.  The 
Illinois  &  Indiana  Coal  Corporation  owns 
and  operates  ten  mines  and  other  coal 
properties  will  probably  be  added  to  the 
list  of  holdings,  according  to  well  founded 
rumors.^ 

.'^prihicfleld — The  Illinois  State  Utilities 
Commission  recently  authorized  a  bond  is- 
sue of  $530,000  to  he  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Marion  &  Eastern  R.R.  from 
Marion  to  Harrisburg,  or  near  that  city. 
It  will  be  a  coal  carrying  road,  and  will 
open  up  the  vast  coal  field  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Williamson  and  western  Saline 
counties  for  development.  Some  of  the 
richest  coal  lands  in  southern  Illinois  are 
said  to  lie  in  the  section  which  will  be 
reached  by  this  road.  The  Madison  Bond- 
ing Co..  of  Chicago,  has  agreed  to  under- 
write the  bond  issue,  and  representatives 
of  the  company  were  in  the  territory  of  the 
proposed  route  recently  on  a  tour  of  In- 
spection. It  is  not  known  just  when  actual 
building  operations  will  start,  but  develop- 
ment will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Duquoln — The  Security  Coal  &  Mining 
'"o..  of  Chicago,  operating  the  Security 
mine  three  miles  south  of  here,  has  started 
the  work  of  construction  on  a  large  re- 
^creening  plant.  The  work  of  putting  in 
the  foundations  has  been  completed  and  it 
is  exjiected  that  by  April  1  the  new  plant 
will  he  in  oiwratlon.  All  of  the  plans  were 
made  by  engineers  of  the  Link-Belt  Co..  of 
Chicago,  and  all  shaker  screens  and  con- 
\'t.yors  will  be  constructed  under  their 
supervision.  Aside  from  the  regular  five 
sizes  which  the  operation  now  produces, 
the  new  screening  jdant  will  add  No.'s  1, 
2.  .1.  4  and  5  nut  coal  to  the  output.  The 
total  cost  of  the  new  plant  will  be  in  the 
T.ighborhood  of  from   $30,000  to   $35,000. 

The  car  proposition  Is  most  serious  In 
this  field,  the  mines  hardly  averaging  2i 
lays  a  week.  The  only  source  of  c:ir  sup- 
ply comes  from  the  Illinois  Central  K.R. 
an*l  for  some  reason  the  company  seems 
to  b-'  unable  to  get  cxirs  mo\'ed  .around  fast 
enough  to  givt-  the  mines  even  h.a'f  run- 
ning lime.  I  luring  the  first  week  In  Feb- 
rua.y  thr  M.iJ.stir  and  Sicurlty  mines,  two 
of  ib<'  largest  in  this  field.  work>d  only  17 
hours  in  the  six  days.  This  Is  said  to  he 
the  worst  record  which  has  been  known  of 
In  southern  Illinois  with  tlu-  present  market 
condlti'tns.  .-Xt  present  no  hojie  of  the 
situation  improving  Is  held  out. 


Personals 


n.  s.  Wolfe  of  J»anesville,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co  s  Le- 
high division  resigned  to  ^o  with  McTurli  & 
Co.,  Girardville,  Pa.  No  successor  has 
been  appointed. 

A.  .S.  Winter,  formerly  connected  as  ad- 
vertising and  sale.s  manager  for  the  Wil- 
liam Powell  Co.,  has  joined  the  sales  force 
of  the  Fairbanks  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and   will  represent   them   in   southern  Ohio. 

T.  O.  Sloan,  who  has  been  with  the  Pea- 
body  Coal  Co.  for  some  time  at  mine  No. 
19,  in  Fr'aiiklin  County.  111.,  has  been  made 
traveling  auditor  of  the  company  with  a 
territory  comprising  all  of  southern  Il- 
linois. 

Scoft  .Stewart,  general  manager  of  the 
W.  J.  Rainey  company  and  vice  president 
of  the  Kainey-Wood  Coke  Co.  has  been 
elected  vice  president  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Matlack  Coal  & 
Iron  Corporation. 

John  Llo.vd  has  resigned  from  the  posi- 
tion of  efficiency  engineer  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa,,  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  manager  and  efficiency 
engineer  with  the  Perolin  Co.  of  America, 
with  headquarters  in   Wilkes-Barre. 

Leslie  W.  Sydnor,  who  was  formerly  rep- 
resentative of  the  Eastern  Coal  &  Export 
Corporation,  has  been  appointed  as  assist- 
ant to  E.  .1,  Payne,  president  of  the  Lake 
&  Export  Corporation,  which  was  recently 
organized    at    Huntington,    111. 

A.  W.  White,  for  the  past  several  years 
superintendent  of  Greensburg  No.  1  mine 
of  the  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Keystone  shaft,  Madison 
field,  where  he  becomes  superintendent  of 
the  Keystone  shaft.  Madison.  Arona  and 
Sewickley   mines    of   that   company. 

J.  F.  MacFarland,  for  a  number  of  years 
sales  manager  for  the  O'Gara  coal  prop- 
erties, in  the  Harrisburg  field  of  southern 
Illinois,  has  resigned  from  that  company 
to  accept  a  position  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Indiana  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  Mr.  MacFarland  is  well  known  to  the 
g"as  and   coke   trade    in   the    Middle   West. 

J.  C.  Thompson,  a  mine  inspector  for  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co..  was  perhaps  fatally 
injured  recently  when  he  fell  while  attempt- 
ing to  mount  the  steps  of  a  slowly  moving 
train  at  Murray  to  come  to  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.  He  slipped  and  fell,  sustaining  a  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  a  broken  leg  and 
elbow,  and  serious  injuries  to  his  back.  He 
is  in   the   State   hospital   at   Fairmont. 

Robert  Medill.  formerly  with  the  Pea- 
body  Coal  Co..  at  Harrisburg,  III.,  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  general 
superintendent  .at  the  large  mine  of  the 
Union  (Colliery  Co..  at  Dowell.  111.,  known 
as  the  Kathleen  mine.  The  vacancy  was 
made  late  in  January  when  Edward  Bot- 
tomley  resigned  and  went  west  to  go  with 
another  company. 

Fred  linleman.  who  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  mine  fort-man  at  the  Wal- 
ston  No.  3  mine  of  the  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  &  Iron  Co..  has  been  transfered 
to  the  large  Adrian  mine  of  this  company 
loeatvd  at  De  Lancey.  Fa.,  where  hi-  holds 
a  similar  position.  The  former  mine  fore- 
num  at  the  Adrian  mine  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Walston  No.  3  mine,  succeeding  John 
Rudolph    resigned. 

Frank  E.  Pomeroy  has  been  employed  by 
(he  Cliieage  Coal  Shippers'  Association  as 
field  secretary.  Mr.  Pomiroy  h.as  spent 
practically  all  of  his  life  in  the  coal  bus- 
iness. He  was  born  in  southern  Illinois. 
and  was  connected  with  Fr-anklin  County 
operations :  leaving  this  field  he  went  to 
Chicago  and  entered  the  sales  i-nd  of  the 
industry.  Mr.  Pomeroy  has  had  selling  ex- 
perience in  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  through- 
out the  Northwest,  coming  In  contact  with 
all  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal  produced, 
and   sold,    in   the   Middle  West 

F.  M.  Nourse  has  joined  the  Charles  L. 
Benjandn  organization  .at  Chicago.  Mr. 
Nourse  has  been  an  engineer  In  the  adver- 
tising department  of  the  (^utler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Co..  at  Milwaukee,  Wl.s.,  for 
tin-  pa.Mt  two  year."*  anil  prior  to  that  was 
associated  with  the  Wisconsin  Power.  Light 
&  Heat  Co.  at  Portage.  Wis.  He  Is  a  ITnl- 
ver.slty  of  Illinois  graduate  In  electrical  en- 
gineering. The  Benjamin  organization 
m.-ikes  a  specialty  of  trade  and  technical 
advertising,  and  Mr.  -Vourse's  new  duties 
will  consist  of  preparing  technical  advertiie- 
ments  and  llteraturi-  for  the  company's 
clients. 


G.  P.  TTbntman,  for  six  years  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  the  G.  B.  Marklo 
Co..  resigned  effective  March  15.  He  goes 
to  tile  Wentz  allied  companies  as  general 
euperintendent. 

Kobert  1).  Tonkin,  lumber  and  timber  ex- 
pert and  formerly  timber  estimator  for 
the  Rochester  &  Pitt.Kburgh  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  and  allied  interests,  has  been  made  man- 
ager of  the  forestry  department  of  the 
Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation, 
with  headquarters  at  Indiana.  Pa  This 
company  owns  25,000  acres  of  surf.-ice  lands, 
several  thousand  of  which  are  timbered.  It 
is  the  intention  to  plant  several  hundred 
acres  of  this  land  in  new  timber  each  year. 
Mr  Tonkin  will  have  charge  of  all  this 
work  as  well  as  looking  after  all  the  mine 
timber  for  the  mines  of  this  company  in 
Indiana.  Cambria,  Clearfield  and  Center 
counties.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Caldwell,  Tonkin  &  Pealer  of  In- 
diana. Pa.,  mining  engineers  and  valuation 
experts  on   mining  and  timber  properties. 

A.  II.  Fa.v,  the  mining  engineer,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  accident  and  certain 
other  statistics  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
since  the  foundation  of  the  bureau,  has  re- 
Bjgned  to  enter  private  emiiloyment.  Mr. 
Fay  is  the  author  of  numerous  technical 
papers  covering  accidents  in  coal  mines, 
metal  mines,  quarries,  metallurgical  plants 
and  at  coke  ovens.  For  the  past  seven 
years  he  has  prepared  the  material  for  the 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
on  coal-mine  fatalities. 


George  F.  Miller,  a  prominent  coal  man 
of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  dropped  dead  while 
bowling  in  the  Lewisburg  American  Legion 
club  rooms  recently.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  engineering  school  of  Buckneil 
University.  During  the  war  he  served  in 
the  Chemical  division  of  the  army.  Mr. 
Miller  was  recently  interested  in  a  large 
coal  deal  in  western  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  27  years  of  age  and  is  survived  by 
his  widow. 

Henry  A.  Porterfleld,  aged  56  years, 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  died  recently  in 
the  Duquesne  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  After 
graduating  at  Lehigh  University  in  1883  he 
practiced  mining  engineering  in  the  coal 
regions  near  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  From 
there  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Cam- 
bria Iron  Co.  Later  he  came  with  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  organizing  the  chem- 
ical department  of  .the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Works.  For  many  year.s  he  has  been 
owner  and  manager  of  the  Dexter  Oil  Co. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Duquesne  and 
Union  clubs.  Besides  his  widow,  he  leaves 
one  brother,  Howard  H.  Porterfield.  of 
Foxburg,   Pa.,  and   two  married  sisters. 


Trade  Catalogs 


Type  B  Portable  Belt  Conveyors.  Port- 
able Machinery  Co.,  Passaic.  N.  J.  Folder. 
Pp.  4  ;  6.x  9  in  ;  illustrated.  Describes 
and    illustrates    its    use. 

C'runNe-llindN  Imperial  lleadlifiriitN,  Arc 
and  IneandeKoent.  The  Ohio  Br:iss  Co.. 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Pp.  15  ;  6  x  9  in.  ;  not 
illustrated.  Price  list  206;  applying  to 
catalogues  201,   202,   202A.   203   and   205. 

The  Rise  of  Steel  Pipe.  The  National 
Tube  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Bulletin  24.-\. 
pp.  7;  8i  X  11  in.;  illustrated.  Statistical 
data  noting  comparisons  in  the  production 
of  wrought  and  steel  pipe. 

Service  Fngineering  Company.  A  bulle- 
tin published  by  tliis  company.  Pp.  31  ;  74 
X  lUJ  in  ;  illustrated.  A  brief  synopsis  of 
the  comiiany's  engineering  service  of  inter- 
est to  manufacturers  and  works  manage- 
ment. 

W-S-M  Car  Uumpern.  The  Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Bulle- 
tin 49,  I'p.  15:  8J  X  11  In.;  illustrated 
Description  of  this  company's  open-top  rail- 
road car  dumper,  showing  some  installa- 
tions  with   working   drawings   of   device. 

Direct  Current  .Steel  Frame  Motors,  The 
Triumph  Electric  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Bulletin  2006  (Superseding  Bulletin  491). 
Pp.  16  ;  6  X  9  In.  :  lllustr:ited  .\  descrip- 
tion of  the  motor  and  conunent  on  Its  ap- 
plication   lo    various    Industrial    uses. 

.Vmpere  Hour  Jlcfers.  The  .Sangamo 
Electric  Co..  Springfield.  111.  Bulletin  45. 
Pp.  :il  ;  S  \  loj;  Illustrated.  Description 
of  the  various  types  of  .ajnpere-hour  meters 
made  by  this  company.  One  of  the  large 
applications  of  these  meters  Is  '^n  mining 
locomotives. 
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^imail  i'olil  AttiruK^  Komiiin.  ArmatroiiK 
Cork  &  Insuliitioii  Co.,  PiUslmrKli.  Pa. 
Pamphlet.  I'p.  36  ;  f.  x  7  in.  :  llliistrntfil. 
A  treallsr  on  "Noiipjircir*  corUhiuird  in- 
sulation and  illustrations  of  its  us>t  in 
cold-storage  rooms.  Petalls  of  construe- 
llon  of  storaKe  rooms  noted 

Jeffre.v  .'U-K  Kntr.v  Hrlvrr.  Ttio  .ItlTrey 
ManufaetorinK  Co.,  Coliimlms.  Ohio.  Cata- 
lOK  -«!'.  I'll.  15;  7-i  X  11  in,:  ilinsl  rateil. 
Description  of  a  machine  that  cuts.  lireal<s 
down  anil  loads  coal  at  tlie  mine  face. 
Kinely  illustrated  by  half-tonts  from  iiho- 
tOKraolis  taken  of  the  machine  at  work  in 
the    mine 

0-H  Kleetrlo  .Spare  lleiiterN— The  Cutler- 
Hammer  .Manufacturing  Co..  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Publication  4i)4.  Slx-paKe  folder; 
3i  X  6  in.  ;  illustrated.  Description  anil  il- 
lustration of  use.  .\  large  broadside  has 
been  published,  in  which  are  reproduced 
many  current  advertisements  on  this  (^-H 
heater,  and  so  on. 

Klectrieal  Wires  ami  TahleN.  The  Rome 
Wire  Co..  Rome.  N.  Y.  CatalOR  19.  Pp. 
143:  81  X  111  in  :  illustrated  .\  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  wires  and  cables  made 
by  this  eon\i>any  together  witli  price  lists 
and  useful  information  pertainin;::  to  hare 
and  insulated  wires  for  electrical  purposes. 
Contains  views  about  the  plant  showing 
equipment. 


Coming  Meetings 


.\meriran  Cheniieal  Soc>ty  will  hold  its 
annual  meetingr  at  St.  Louis,  Mo..  April 
13,  14.  ir>  and.  16.  Secretary.  Dr.  Charles 
Ll  Parsons.  1700  C.  St..  X.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C 

New  Knelaiid  Coal  I>ealers'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March  24  and 
2S,  at  Sprinpfield.  Mass  President.  W.  A. 
Clark,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

National  Retuil  Coal  Merchants*  Associa- 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  10, 
11  and  12  at  Detroit.  Mich.  Secretary-man- 
aser.   Ellery  Gordon,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Indiana  Retiiil  Coal  >Lercliants'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  April  27. 
28  and  29  at  the  Severin  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  Secretary,  R.  R.  Yeagley,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 


Industrial  News 


Toronto,  Ont. — It  is  reported  that  the 
N'ukol  Fuel  Co.,  of  88  Bay  St.,  this  place, 
i>l.ans  to  locate  a  briquetting  plant  in  Port 
-Vrthur  or  Fort  William. 

T.  wSliinBton,  D.  C. — The  headquarters  of 
he  EJxecutive  Committee  of  the  Bituminous 
"o,iI  t)perators'  Central  Competitive  Field. 
ire  located  in  Room  419,  Woodward  Build- 
ns.  15th  and  H  Sts..  X.  W  .  Telephone  Main 
'46.     John  B.  Pratt  is  the  secretary. 

Washinirton,  Ind. — The  Richards  Coal 
I  'o.,  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind,.  has  obtained 
Uascs  on  coal  land  northwest  and  south- 
west of  Washington  and  expects  to  open 
three  new  mines  soon.  This  property  is  in 
l\'iviess  County  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
tate. 

Glen  White,  W.  Va. — The  E.  E.  White 
oal  Co.,  at  Stotesbury,  is  preparing  to 
lect  ,a  number  of  dwelling  houses  and 
Iher  buildings  early  in  the  spring.  The 
--stotesbury  mine  in  1919  produced  more 
ioal  than  ,in\'  other  mine  on  the  Virginian 
and  it  proposes  in  1920  not  only  to  main- 
tain   that    recoril    but    to    increase    it. 

Towson  Heifrhts,  Baltimore,  Md. — The 
Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co..  of  this  place, 
announces  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
ottice  and  show  room  at  1436  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Hi.  This  otlice  will  be  in 
':harge  of  R.  C.  .\mes.  whose  territory  lias 
been  extended  ■  to  cover  the  entire  Mid- 
West.  P.  K.  Marrion  and  J.  N.  LaBelle 
will    assist    Mr.    Ames. 

•lolinstofvn.  Pa, — Cosgrove  &  Co..  coal 
operators  of  this  place,  purchased  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Sunnyside  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Meal  Coal  Co..  at  a  consideration  of  $iJOO.- 
"*0.  The  two  mines  are  fully  equipped  .'ind 
nclude  1.400  acres  of  unmined  coal  and  the 
■.•■eessary  Iniildings  for  operation.  Produc- 
tion is  to  be  increased  from  800  to  2,000 
tons   daily. 

Zanesville,  Ohio — The  Eastern  Hocking 
Coal  Co.,  chartered  in  Columbus,  with  a 
e.-ipital  of  $100,000,  which  purchased  a  tract 
of  15,650  acres  of  coal  .lands  just  south  of 
Zanesville,  has '  ndt  started  development 
work  as  yet.  According  to  H.  M.  Runkle, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  company,  no   im- 


mediate plans  for  developing  the  tract  h.avo 
been  formed.  The  tract  is  about  three 
miles    wide   and    12    miles   long. 

.Siimrrset,  Pa, — One  of  the  largest  real 
estate  deals  reiiorted  in  this  section  for 
several  months  was  consummated  recently 
when  Charles  Duppstadt,  of  Stonycrcck 
Township  disposed  of  his  lG3-acre  farm 
underlaid  with  several  seams  of  coal  to 
parties   of   Weeh.iwken,    N.    J.,    for    $30,000. 

Another  deal  of  Importance  was  that  of 
the  John  M  Wolfersburger  estate  to  Kllz- 
abelh  P.  Hocking,  the  consideration  being 
J25.O0O. 

llirininKliam,  Ala. — A  new  coal  mine 
with  a  capacity  of  1.000  tons  per  day  will 
be  opened  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  & 
R  R.  Co.,  near  Pratt  City,  according  to 
the  announeemeiit  of  Ceorge  Cordon 
Crawford,  president  of  the  company.  The 
new  mine  will  be  known  as  the  Hamilton 
slope.  Mr.  Crawfnrd  announced  that  it 
will  be  located  on  the  Mary  l.ee  seam  and 
will  be  opened  to  provide  for  the  loss  in 
production  of  coal  due  to  the  abandonment 
of   worked-out   mines, 

Columbus,  Ohio — The  annual  stockhold.  rs 
meeting  of  the  L,orain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  was 
held  recently  when  the  former  board  of 
directors  was  re-elected.  OfTicers  have  been 
elected  as  follows:  Edward  Johnson,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  :  F  W,  Urag- 
Bins,  president;  A.  L.  R.  Wildermuth,  vice 
president  and  general  manager;  J  1.,.  John- 
son, second  vice  president  and  Rav  U 
Phelp.s,  secretary-treasurer.  The  company 
operates  mines  in  eastern  Ohio,  in  L.iiga"n 
County,  West  Virginia,  and  in  the  Pomerov 
B<  ml    district. 

Birniingham  Ala. — The  '  Sloss-Shellicld 
Steel  *•  Iron  Co.  is  said  to  be  considering 
the  buiding  of  a  modern  washerv  and 
screening  plant  at  its  Bessie  mines  in  the 
western  part  of  Jefferson  Count.v  to  replace 
the  equipment  now   in  operation. 

The  Tennessee  Coal  lion  ,.t  R.R.  (^o.  is 
clearing  a  right-of-way  preparatory  to  lay- 
ing a  railroad  connection  to  the  site  of  its 
new  Hamilton  slope  near  Pratt  City.  This 
operation  will  be  on  the  line  of  the  Birm- 
ingham .Southern,  a  company-owned  rail- 
road with  connections  to  all  the  principal 
works  of  the  concern  in  this  district. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  of 
this  place,  announces  its  purchase  of  the 
C.  n,  Pruden  Co..  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  manu- 
facturers of  standardized  steel  buildings 
for  industrial  plants.  The  following  ap- 
lioiri'ni.nts  ale  noted:  J.  Grier  Campbell, 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  has 
resigned  to  become  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  C.  D.  Pruden  company.  Wm.  S  Boyd, 
formerly  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Crucible  Steel  Co.,  and  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  has  been 
appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  Blaw- 
Kno.x  Co. 

Charleston,  W,  Va, — Development  work 
will  be  begun  at  an  early  date  by  the 
■i  oughiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.  on  a  tract 
of  7,000  acres  of  coal  land  on  Little  Coal 
River.  The  company  expects  to  be  able  to 
secure  a  production  of  4.000  tons  a  day  as 
.soon  as  plants  to  be  erected  are  completed. 
This  company  is  already  operating  in  Penn- 
sylvania .ind  Ohio,  its  various  pl.ints  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  production  of  2.000.000 
tons  per  year.  On  March  1,  B.  C.  Berkeley 
will  assume  the  duties  of  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  properties  of  tlie  company, 
his  headquarters  being  at  JIadison.  Boone 
County,   W.   Va. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  Wyngrove  Line. 
Inc..  has  been  incorporated  in  this  State, 
with  F'.  LeMaistre,  as  president.'  and  C.  B. 
AVynkoop  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
Wynkoop  is  the  president  of  the  Cos- 
gro\e  &  Wynkoop  Coal  Co.  The  new 
concern  is  associated  with  Cosgrove  &  Co., 
Johnstown  operators,  and  was  organized 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  boats.  It  will 
have  its  office  in  the  same  suite  as  Cosgrove 
&  \VVnkoop.  149  Broadway.  The  Cos- 
grove &  Wynkoop  Coal  Co.  has  announced 
the  apiiointment  of  H.  H.  Schrader.  for- 
merly with  F.  A.  Kirk  &  Co.,  as  head  of 
its  export  coal  department,  which  has  had 
a  steady  growth.  .Arthur  Carlson,  of  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  will  be  the  New  England 
representative    of    the    company. 

Hamilton,  Ohio — The  Hooven,  Owens, 
Rentschler  Co..  of  this  place,  has  opened 
two  new  offices;  one  in  Philadelphia,  2129 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  with  C.  M.  Decker  in 
charge  ;  another  office  at  Richmond.  Va.. 
with  IC,  H.  Fairchild  as  manager  This 
company  has  also  made  the  following 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  their  other 
offices:  E.  S.  Cooley.  formerly  with  the 
Fall  River  Ship  Building  Co..  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Hooven,  Owens.  Rentschler  Co.  Henry  K. 
Balsley.  formerly  of  the  American  Bridge 
Co..    has    been    made    manager   of    the    Chi- 


cago ollice.  R.  O.  Holm-in,  formerly  witn 
the  OViner.al  Electric  <'»,,  Is  now  In  charge 
of  all  blowing  engines  for  the  Hooven, 
Owens,  Rentschler  Co,  This  company 
makes  the  well-known    llainlltoii  engines 

CliieaKn,  III. — The  .Sullivan  Machinery 
Co.,  of  tills  jilace  announces  the  following 
appointments:  Ixiuls  R.  Chadwick,  hither- 
to brane'h  olMce  manager  al  Spokane,  Wash,, 
aa  manager  of  the  company's  branch  at  :tO 
Church  S|  ,  New  York  City.  Robert  T 
Ba  \ks,  for  several  years  :>Hsoclaled  with 
thi  company  as  sales  engineer  at  Its  lOI 
Pa.so,  Tex  ,  ollice,  has  bien  appointed  man- 
ager .at  Simkane  to  succeed  .Mr  Chadwick. 
Arthur  K.  Blackwood,  forim  riv  manager 
of  its  branch  oltlce  in  .Vew  York  <.'lty.  as 
vice  preslilenl.  in  charne  of  tlnance  and 
accounting,  with  hcaili|uarters  at  <;hicago. 
I.rf>uls  R  Chadwick.  for  year.s  manager  of 
the  company's  ollice  at  Spokane,  has  been 
appointed  manager  at  New  York  City,  suc- 
ceeding    Mr.     Blackwood. 

Melt,  .Mont. — George  H.  Stanton  of  the 
i;.  W.  .Merkle  Coal  Co.,  contemplates  an 
output  of  1,000  tons  of  coal  daily  from  the 
plant  when  comiileted.  Those  connected 
with  the  Merkle  company  include  (;.  W. 
Merkle.  of  Bell;  Sam  Stephenson  and  J.  R 
lli.libins,  of  Great  Falls,  and  W.  U.  Wilson. 
of  Lehigh.  Machinery  has  been  onb^reil 
lor  cudim,'  and  preparing  the  coal  for 
market.  The  properly  to  be  developed  com- 
prises about  2,160  acres  of  coal  land  which 
it  is  said  will  give  the  .Merkle  company  one 
"f  the  largest  coal  properties  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  It  is  planned  to  have  the 
inacbinery  in  the  Merkle  mine  in  place 
within  a  couple  of  months.  It  is  expected 
that  the  ,  Wrenn  B'ro.s.,  of  Boston,  pur- 
chasers of  the  East  Butte  coal  properties 
a  month  or  more  ago,  will  also  have  Ihls 
mine   running   shortly. 

Krudine,  I'a. — The  Reading  Iron  Co..  of 
ihis  place,  announces  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  W.  W.  Frazier  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  company's  tube  works 
Mr.  Frazier  started  his  20  years'  experience 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business  as  a  drafts- 
man, soon  branching  out  into  the  engineer- 
ing and  later  the  operating  side.  He  was 
.■mccessively  connected  with  the  National 
Tube  Co..  the  La  Belle  Iron  Works  and 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co  He 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  A.  M  B.vers  Co.. 
left  here  to  become  assistant  chief 'engineer 
of  the  big  Government  plant  at  Neville 
Island  and  later  served  in  a  similar  ca- 
liacity  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at 
Sparrows  Point.  The  tube  works  of  the 
Reading  company,  with  which  Mr.  Frazier 
is  now  connected,  is  its  largest  plant,  em- 
ploying about  4.000  men.  under  the  direc- 
iion    of   J,    H.    Mathewson. 

New  York.  N.  Y. — The  railroads  returned 
to  private  ownership  on  March  1  and  the 
Tidewater  Coal  lOxchange  went  out  of 
business.  The  latter  will  no  doubt  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Tidewater  Transshippers'  As- 
sociation. Inc..  formed  by  a  committee  of 
New  York  Coal  dealers,  affiliated  with  The 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  -Association  .\t  a 
meeting  held  on  Fib.  17  at  the  Whitehall 
Club,  more  than  one-third  of  the  tonntige 
handled  by  the  exchange  was  represented 
and  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  association.  The  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  association  is  to  be 
designated  as  the  commissioner  of  the  as- 
sociation and  there  is  to  he  a  deputy  com- 
missioner .It  Philadeli)hia  and  also  at  Bal- 
timore. The  proposed  rules  also  provide 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the  .-isuo- 
ciation  may  provide  for  the  pooling  of  an- 
thracite coal,  if  it  is  considered  advisable. 
Charles  A.  Owen  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Organization  Committee.  It  Is  expected 
that  nearly  all  of  the  tonnage  now  handled 
by  the  present  exchange  will  be  handled 
by  the  new   association, 

Blueneld.  W.  Va. — It  is  understood  that 
a  deal  was  consummated  during  the  third 
week  of  February  under  the  terms  of  whiib 
the  Pulaski  Iron  Co.  became  the  owner  of 
the  Shawnee  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  one  of  th- 
early  operations  in  the  Pocahontas  field 
The  mines  of  the  Shawnee  comp.any  adjo^.i 
those  of  the  Pulaski  company  at  Eckmiln 
in  McDowell  Count?'.  The  controlli;  i;  in- 
terest in  the  Shawnee  company  was  -iwned 
by  Lynchburg  capitalists;  the  pi-oi.uclion 
for  1919  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  100.- 
000  tons.  No  changes  in  the  executiv'  staffs 
of  either  company  are  contempl:'.  ed  for 
the  present,  it  is  understood.  .Abri  three 
years  ago  the  ovens  of  the  Shawns-  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  were  purchased  by  th  ■  I'ulaski 
compjiny.  With  the  acquisitioi,  of  the 
Shawnee  mines  .and  with  another  new  mine., 
tfor  which  a  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  near 
Welch)  in  operation,  the  Pulaski  iron  Co., 
will  soon  become  one  of  the  large  '"rompanies 
of  the  Pocahontas  field.  Its  annual  pro- 
duction will  be  in  the  neighborhooi'  of  leu 
000    tons   ,a   year 
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JVeekly  Review 

Kailroiuh   Return   to  Private   Ownership — Advance  of  Freight  Rates  Discussed — Car  Supp/v 

Shtjws  Ijitt/e  Improvement — Exports  Continue  Under 
"Permit  System." 


WITH  the  veturn  of  the  railroads 
to  private  ownership  Director- 
General  Hines  will  retain  juris- 
diction over  domestic  distribution  while 
the  newly-appointed  commission  will 
handle  bunker  and  export  coal  matters. 
This  order,  which  became  effective  on 
March  1,  did  not  please  the  operators, 
for  it  had  been  hoped  that  with  the 
end  of  Government  ownership  of  the 
railroads,  the  Fuel  Administration 
would  also  be  discontinued. 

Demand  for  bituminous  continues 
to  be  keen  with  all  the  sizes  moving 
where  available  and  the  retailers  will- 
ing to   take   almost   anything-   they   can 


get.  For  steam  grades  as  well,  all 
available  stocks  are  quickly  bought  up. 
Little  complaint  is  heard  from  local 
traction  companies  and  public  utilities, 
though  their  reserves  are  at  a  minimum. 
Discussion  of  an  advance  on  the 
freight  rates  on  coal  and  general  com- 
modities is  being  heard  in  parts  of  the 
country.  A  large  shipper  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "Even  flat  general  increases 
would  hurt  badly,  as  coal  freights  are 
now  too  high.  Increases  may  tend  to 
force  a  larger  consumption  of  oil  in 
those  districts  closer  to  oil  and  thus 
cause  a  reduced  consumption  of  bi- 
tuminous coal." 


As  was  the  case  prior  to  the  restric- 
tion on  bunkering,  a  good  proportion 
of  coal  is  going  to  tide  for  bunkering 
purposes  and  the  local  consumer  is 
inclined  to  criticise  the  shippers  for 
their  eagerness  in  selling  to  this  trade, 
alleging  that  the  additional  price  al- 
lowed on  bunkerage  is  the  cause  for 
the  interest  shown  by  these  shippers. 
A  fair  amount  of  export  business  con- 
tinues under  the  "permit  system." 
Permits  are  only  granted  for  business 
that  was  contracted  before  the  embargo. 

Production  for  the  past  week  was 
far  from  pleasing  to  the  miners  be- 
cause  of  the  car  shortage. 


WEEKLY    PROIJICTION 

The  weekly  report  on  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal,  anthractie.  and  beehive 
coke,  o-ompiied  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Feb.  2S.  1!I20. 
states  that  the  outjtut  of  soft  coal  fell  off 
8.5  per  cent  <iurinK  the  week  ended  Feb.  21. 
Preliminary  estimates  place  the  total  pro- 
duction (including  lignite  and  coal  coked) 
at  9.5X0.000  net  ton.s.  a  decrease  of  Si'.i  1.000 
tons  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
week. 

The  production  of  anthracite  like  that  of 
bituminous  coal  fell  off  markedl.v  during 
the  week  ended  Feb.  21.  Loadings  by  the 
nine  originating  carriers  were  28.494  cars. 
This  BUggests  a  total  output,  including  mine 
fuel  and  sales  to  local  trade,  of  1.463.000 
net  tons.  Compared  with  the  preceding  week, 
this  was  a  decrease  of  310.000  tons,  or 
17.5  per  cent.  The  cumulative  production 
for  the  coal  year  beginning  April  1.  191S. 
is  now  80,906.000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of 
6.3  per  cent  when  compared  with  the  prev- 
ious coal  year. 

.X  decrease  of  2.000  tons  in  the  production 
of  beehiv*'  coke  was  reported  di.ring  the 
Week  ended  Feb.  21.  Slight  incr'Tses  in 
output  in  .Mabama.  Virginia,  and  Kentucky 
largely  offset  a  decrease  of  6.000  tons  in 
Penn-wlvania  and  Ohio  Production  in  the 
r'onnellsville  region.  Pennsylvania,  as  re- 
ported by  7'/ic  Ooiirirr,  of  th:  t  city,  showed 
a  decrease  of  8.82i*    tons 


Atlantic  L'. -aboard 


HOMTON 

Tri»'-*i-  rrf<ivrr.\  <iiil.\  leruiliittl.  F.miiarKoeH 
Affalnr  I  hlluniinoim  now  liflpfl.  Movrnirnt 
Inrr-ftM.nr.  CnHl  Mtill  whnri  nt  N>u  Viirk 
ant  I'}  iliidf Iphiii  {lirrx.  "Kmereeiic.v"  rnul 
ar  .vin;  lluinpton  KoHtlH  ileHpiitrli  imrnial. 
Atilhriiri*^  Mttll  emlMiriciiril  ulj-raii.  Hiirffe 
nif»vrnii*li'    xlioU'M   MiKHM   of   imprfivemrnt. 

TlltumJi  nuw~  -K;illro;id  operating  condi- 
tions an-  ilistinclly  more  favorabli-  thii* 
Week,  although  the  recov«Ty  is  only  gra<lual. 
Another  blocking  snowstorm  on  Feb.  24 
interfered  with  iraflic  in  the  northern  ,iarl 
of  this  territory  and  ev»ii  pa.s.s.'nger  s<-rvloe 
wan  a^ain  suspemled  except  on  the  through 
Hneft.      Several   of    the    lariri-    manufHemring 


corporations  have  offered  men  in  large 
numbers  to  help  the  railroads  clear  up 
freight  sidings  and  it  is  expeote  1  th,u  in 
another  ten  days  much  of  the  congestion 
due  to  cars  frozen  to  the  cracks  .-it  this 
end  will  be  relieved.  The  reports  show  that 
the  Kastern  roads  are  returning  n.ore 
empties  to  the  intervening  lines  and  should 
this  continue  it  should  in  time  very  iruoh 
improve  car  supply  in  the  region. 

The  tight  blanket  embargo  effective  since 
Feb  13  was  lifted  on  Feb.  25.  so  far 
as  it  concerned  bituminous,  but  current 
car  supply  is  altogether  too  light  to  permit 
more  than  20  to  25  per  cent  of  itormal  out- 
Itut  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  .\  ^itipntiLy 
of  wagon-hauled  coal  is  again  offered,  but 
there  is  little  of  the  standard  grades  avail- 
able at  the  fixed  price.  It  is  probable  that 
the  gr<*at  majorit.v  of  (tperators  have  con- 
tract orders  which  will  take  c^re  of  all  they 
can  produce    in   March. 

The  "emergency"  coal  arranged  for 
through  the  tToal  Committee  at  Washington 
is  l)eginning  to  arrive  here  in  better  volume. 
There  is  some  apjtrehetision  over  short  car 
supply  at  various  .Vew  Kngland  terminals, 
several  ships  having  be*'n  already  obliged 
to  wait  three  to  eight  days.  Heavy  demur- 
rage charges  are  accruing,  and  tliis  together 
with  the  export  price  carried  by  much  of 
the  diverted  coal  makes  the  delivered  cost 
fully  as  high  as  coal   men   were   predicting. 

Governor  Goolidge  telegr.-iphed  President 
^Vilson  on  F'eb.  2S  that  the  fuel  shortage 
in  .Vew  Kngland  was  more  critical  and  that 
the  district  would  be  in  a  serious  condition 
if  Federal  control  over  coal  exports  was 
jiermitted   to   lapse. 

The   message   said  : 

"Fuel  shortage  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
ICngland  Is  more  critical  than  was  slated  in 
the  telegram  of  New  Kngland  Governors  of 
Feb.  16.  due  to  the  inability  of  the  rail- 
roads to  operate  through  the  snow.  Many 
ships  are  waiting  to  take  coal  at  tidewater 
to  bring  to  .New  Kngland.  It  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  there  .should  be  any 
interval  after  today  when  there  was  no 
control  over  the  export  of  bituminous  coal. 
If  such  control  is  permitted  to  lapse  New 
Kngland  will  be  in  a  most  serious  condition  " 

In  more  cases  than  one.  the  regular  agen- 
cies have  been  obliged  to  pay  demurr.iK'  on 
chartered  ships,  only  to  be  loaded  with 
high-priced     coal,     their    own     coal     having 


been  Seized  foi-  oilier  re^iuirements,  either  in 
New  Kngland  or  elsewhere.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  the  Regional  Coal  Committee  has 
been  put  to  it  to  find  consignments  for  the 
coal  which  thto'  reiiresented  was  so  urgent- 
ly needed.  M'e  know  of  eases  where  cargoes 
have  been  consigned  lo  brokers,  the  ultiniats 
destination  to  lie  det-ided  by  the  broker. 
This  rathiM-  has  the  appearance  of  having 
cried  "Wolf"  too  long  and  too  loud.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  further  develop- 
ments, for  it  is  recognized  that  the  great 
urgency  is  on  behalf  of  the  railroads,  anil 
not  because  industries  are  seriously  In 
need    of   finiply. 

llaTnpton  lloads  despatch  is  practical^' 
normal.  Steamers  are  now  loading  in  one 
or  two  days,  unless  tlte  flow  of  coal  has 
been  tampered  with  hy  the  coal  authori- 
ties at  Washington.  The  tr.ade  is  much 
interesti'd  to  know  what  steps  tlie  govern- 
tnent  will  take  to  enforce  present  regula- 
tions, now  th.'tt  the  central  railroad  autnu--- 
ity  is  iiassitig  out.  There  is  a  good  deal  ol 
talk  of  conlraels  for  the  ensuing  year,  but 
most  coal  houses  art-  hesitating  over  what 
policy  to  follow,  in  view  of  rules  which 
are  a.s.sumed  to  be  still  In  effect  and  manda- 
tory. 

.Xnlhraeite — All  N.w  lOngland  is  still  em- 
bargoed against  hard  coal  all-rail,  exc»'Pt 
for  the  limited  area  which  can  be  reached 
via    llarleni    River. 

In  .Norllnrn  New  Kngland  there  are 
S(  veral  i-ominutiitit'S  where  the  prolonged 
cold  Weather  is  causing  anxiety,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  embargo  against  New 
Haven  points  th.it  has  been  effective  since 
Jan.  Hi  has  called  forth  so  little  comment. 
In  other  words,  much  of  New  Kngland  i« 
n  a.soiiably  well  supplied  with  domest^• 
sizes. 

Uarges  are  moving  much  better  than 
early  in  the  month.  A  surprisingly  large 
number  has  been  onlered  lo  repair-yards, 
largely  because  of  ice-damage,  but  there 
are  several  encouraging  signs  that  -ship- 
ments during  March  will  materially  In- 
crease. At  Port  Richmond  piers.  302  cars 
were  dumped  March  24  and  this  w:ts  the 
best  day's  work  for  several  weeks.  Then- 
are  fewer  ciu^es  of  frozen  coal  and  there 
are  several  reasons  wh.v  loading  should 
be   much   better  the  next    week   or   two. 

There  is  inr|uiiT  for  tl)e  steam  sizes.  X>uX 
the    present    cmb.-irgo    shuts    off    such    shii>- 
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ments  as  well  as  those  of  domosiic  sizes. 
Should  the  embarpo  be  raised  within  a  ffw 
days  it  is  probablo  that  there  would  lie  an 
active  demand   for  rice  and   buckwheat. 


NKW    YOKK 

.Se»M>iiHblc  weHtlier  for  llir  l>iist  we>'k 
hllK  liel[»etl  to  I'oiiMinie  «'OiiNiilt'riil»Ie  of  eor- 
rrnt  (*lll»I»l'eh  of  ditnieMtie  s\t.es  in  i-oiisuiiuTs 
huiuls.  As  inilieutinK  sllortiiKe  of  eoal  In 
«»onituniers'  IuiihIn.  !Ml>'er>  huve  not  been 
HlUkhiB  for  fiivored  »i»;e»,  but  are  liiUhiK 
Kindly  ivIiiKever  wholrBale  nnd  retail  dealerH 
liave    to    olTer. 

Antbrueite — With  the  thermomoler  just  a 
few  degrees  above  zero,  frozen  condition  of 
coal  at  the  various  piers  became  more  ser- 
ious, reducine  the  dumi)inK  of  cars  nito 
boats  to  a  small  traction  of  normal  dump- 
ings. Loaded  boats  of  either  domestic  or 
steam  sizes  are  very  scarce,  Aparlment 
houses  were  eager  buyers  of  steam  coals. 
taking  any  of  the  sizes  that  the  dealers 
are   In   position   to  deliver 

Production  has  also  been  restricted  some- 
what bv  weather  conditions  and  the  trade  is 
looking  forward  to  first  conferences  of  oper- 
ators anil  mine  workers  to  be  held  in  this 
City  on  Maxch  9  to  discusd  new  wage  scale. 
Present  agreement  expires  on  March  31. 
and  so  far.  aside  from  an  early  presentation 
on  the  part  of  the  miners  of  what  they  ex- 
pected in  the  way  of  increased  wages  and 
reduced  hours,  nothing  has  been  done.  These 
conferences    are    expected    to    last    several 

Coal  men  are  generally  agreed  that  con- 
sumers may  expect  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  anthraaite  from  April  1  on.  They 
argue  thai  not  only  will  the  operators  have 
to  pav  higher  wages  to  miners,  but  that 
other  "mining  expenses  have  advanced  to  a 
point  that  they  must  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  next  price  readjustment.  Furthermore, 
railroad  rates  are  expected  to  advance  in 
line  with  the  measures  of  the  new  railroad 
legislation  that  provides  the  carriers  a  profit 
of  5i  per  cent.  Loaded  boats  of  the  steam 
sizes  have  been  in  good  demand  but  these 
have  commanded  good  premiums  over  the 
dock  prices. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coal  per 
gross  tons  at  mine  and  f.o.b.,  Tidewater, 
at  the  lower  ports  are  as  follows:—; 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken      5.95  7.80 

Bgg   6  35  8.20 

Stove     6.70  8.55 

Chestnut     6.70  8.55 

Pea    5.30  7.05 

Buck    3.40  5.15 

Rice    2.75  4.50 

Barlev     2.25  4.00 

BoUei^    2.50  4.25 

BituminouK  —  Bituminous  continues  in 
small  supply,  with  many  of  the  public  util- 
ity companies  finding  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  secure  enough  coal  to  keep  them  going. 
New  England  has  been  able  to  pull  through 
only  by  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  coal 
at  Hampton  Roads,  the  Central  Coal  Com- 
mittee commandeering  upwards  of  50.000 
tons  at  the  piers  there  to  ship  to  New 
England.  This  has  proved  a  serious  blow 
to  exporters  who  had  secured  and  arrang^ed 
for   ste.amers   accordingly. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  unfavorable 
to  he  movement  of  coal  by  rail  and  water 
even  after  it  is  loaded.  Mines  have  not 
worked  better  than  fifty  per  cent  in  Eastern 
regions  for  the  past  two  weeks,  owing  to 
small  car  supply  Embargoes  have  practi- 
cally stopi)ed  all  shipments  of  rail  coal  to 
New  England.  This  is  responsible  for  ac- 
tion of  government  in  commandeering*  of 
tidewater   supplies. 

The  trade  generally  is  much  chafed  at 
continued  government  restrictions.  Action 
is  being  taken  from  several  sources  to  have 
all  restrictions  removed,  as  it  is  argued 
that  the  coal  people  themselves  are  better 
fitted  to  distribute  coal  than  the  small  body 
of  inexperienced  men  that  havtj  had  full 
sway   for  the  past  four  months. 

Due  to  the  uncertainty  of  wages,  railroad 
freights,  etc..  after  the  first  of  the  new 
coal  year,  nothing  has  so  far  been  done  in 
the  way  of  contracting.  LTsually,  at  this 
time,  perhaps  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
year's  output  would  be  under  contract  in 
normal   >'ears. 

Stocks  generally,  in  every  section  of  the 
East,  are  either  entirely  exhausted,  or  at  the 
lowest  point  that  they  have  been  in  since 
the  memorable  winter  1917-18. 

Government  prices  on  bituminous  coals 
at  tlie  mines,  for  spot  shipment,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

.Mine-   Pre- 
run   pared   Slack 
Central  Pennsylvania   ....    $2,95      2.95      2,95 
Western  Pennsylvania  .  .  .      2  35      2.60     2.35 

Fairmont    2.50     2.75      2.25 

Georges  Creek    2,75      3.00      2.50 


■■iiii..\i>i':i.i>iii.\ 

.\ntliriieite  deniiinil  ver.v  Ntronic.  Wlntrr 
weather  contiiiiieN.  SliorliiKe  of  nIovi'  iinil 
nut  lieicinH  (<»  move  pea.  ConKuniptlou  of 
ull  4-iMil  lietttifNt  on  reeortl.  Sl/.e  rhuiiicr 
I>roN|MM-l        more        fuvoriiblf.  <'hiinee        of 

"Hluniii"  Kone.  DeuIerN  aiixiouH  to  N(04-k  up. 
<'onsumerN  show  tcrowliiK  ileslre  to  nlore 
lor  next  ,\ear.  Steam  siren  streiiKtlH'n.  Ituek- 
wheal  all  taken,  and  riee  moves  In  liljc 
volume.  Itilinninuus  shows  little  «-liiiiiKe 
for  heller.  l-'ewer  e4>iillseal  l4)ns,  Mtnltar- 
fcoes  help  loeal  e<»itsuiiiers.  Commission  (Ir- 
flHUUl    anxlousl.v    uwulted. 

Anthraelte — The  winter  Continues  Us 
record  of  lieing  one  of  the  real  old  time 
kind,  and  while  there  has  been  no  snow  of 
any  moment  recently,  yet  the  temperature 
has  hung  consistently  around  the  freezing 
point,  and  :it  times  during  the  past  week 
dropped  down  to  9  deg.  F.  All  of  this 
means  a  big  consumption  of  fuel  and  the 
dealers  are  busy  trying  to  mei-t  the  calls 
on  them  for  coal.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
busiest  winter's  on  record,  even  eclipsing 
til',  first  war  winter.  Consumers'  stocks  put 
in  last  summer  are  reaching  a  still  lower 
ebb  ;inil  consumers  are  e.xtremely  anxious 
to  have  more  coal. 

t)f  eour.se  the  demand  still  Is  for  the 
largei-  sizes — stove  and  nut,  and  if  anything 
these  sizes  are  scarcer  than  ever.  Dealers 
are  urging  the  shippers  to  give  them  more* 
tonnage  and  are  no  longer  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  excuse  of  the  operators  that  they 
have  filled  their  orders  up  to  the  proportions 
of  previous  years.  The  deali.'rs  point  out 
that  the  consumption  this  year  is  the  big 
gest  on  record  and  they  must  have  niort 
coal  to  meet  the  demand.  It  is  believed 
that  the  larger  comp^iies  are  in.aki(ng 
Jieavier  than  usual  consignments  "down 
East."  as  the  reports  from  that  region  in- 
dicate that  they  are  in  a  bad  way   for  fuel. 

Naturally  when  a  scarcity  of  the  larger 
.sizes  exists,  the  consumer,  when  he  actually 
must  have  coal,  falls  back  on  the  size  that 
he  can  get  and  this  happens  to  be  pea  coal. 
During  the  past  week  the  movement  of  this 
size  from  the  yards  has  grown  very  much 
in  volume  and  the  big  piles  of  the  dealers 
are  at  last  beginning  to  decrease  in  size. 
It  takes  considerable  urging  on  the  part 
of  the  retailers  to  induce  customers  to  take 
this  size,  as  their  antipathy  to  it  has  not 
decreased   in   the  least. 

Of  course  this  condition  is  quickly  re- 
flected in  the  shipping  offices  and  tnore  than 
one  dealer  of  late  has  actuall.v  asked  to 
have  pea  coal  shipped.  In  addition  there 
is  a  growing  impression  that  with  the  prob- 
able change  in  sizes  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  pea  coal  next  season  from  that  portion 
of  the  trade  which  has  been  wedded  to  this 
size.  The  more  progressive  dealers  are 
actually  reaching  the  point  where  they  are 
willing  to  store  as  much  of  this  size  as  they 
can  find  room  for.  The  independents  still 
have  difficulty  in  getting  premium  prices  for 
this  size,  and  are  willing  at  most  times  on 
straight  orders  for  pea  to  make  sales  at 
the  company  circular  of  $5  30,  although  oc- 
casionally they  are  able  to  get  $5.50  for  it 

Change  in  Sizes  to  be  Made 

Many  stories  are  afloat  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  change  of  size  agitation.  At  this 
time  circumstances  seem  to  be  shaping 
themselves  until  it  cannot  almost  be  said 
that  the  shiiipers  are  at  the  point  where 
they  are  ready  to  announce  that  the  change 
will  be  made.  The  call  for  the  change  from 
the  dealers  has  been  so  widespread,  coming 
from  the  surrounding  states,  in  addition  to 
the  almost  unanimous  call  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania dealers,  that  as  it  now  stands  it 
looks  as  if  the  proposition  will  be  acceded 
to. 

One  of  the  larger  companies  before  com- 
mitting itself  to  the  proposition  finally  is 
understood  to  be  conducting  tests  of  the 
newly-sized  coal  In  actual  burning  and  upon 
the  result  of  this  experiment  hinges  their 
decision.  It  is  believed  if  the  change  is 
made  that  it  will  be  done  with  an  actual 
change  of  screens  at  the  breaker,  the  plan 
being  simply  to  mix  the  coal  after  it  has 
been  .screened  in  the  usual  way. 

With  the  first  of  April  fast  coming  on  the 
consuming  public,  not  to  mention  the  deal- 
ers, is  displaying  considerable  interest  as 
to  what  the  spring  prices  will  be.  Many 
buyers  are  reluctantly  becoming  convinced 
that  there  will  be  no  reduction  and  are  or- 
dering their  next  winter's  coal  to  be  put  in 
during  March.  It  certainly  looks  as  if 
March  will  be  one  of  the  busiest  months 
of  the  entire  season,  especially  so  if  the 
conference  between  the  miners  and  operators 
over  a  new  wage  scale  shows  any  signs  of 
being  prolonged. 

At  this  time  all  prospects  of  a  so-called 
"break"  in  the  coal  market  has  vanished, 
for  even  should  the  consumer  demand  fall 
off.  there  is  not  a  dealer  in  this  territory 
who    would    not    continue    during    the    next 


four  Weeks  to  put  aside  every  iK>uitd  uf  pre- 
pared <oal  that  he  could  posHlbly  gel  hold 
«)f.  It  fi«i4tdH  no  particular  foresight  to  see 
that  any  eoal  bought  now  will  bo  a  bargain 
latt-r  in    the   season. 

'I'ho  sleain  trade  has  picked  up  very 
iiieily,  until  buukwheal  coal  of  the  white 
jish  grade  is  becoming  luirder  to  g4-l  than  It 
ha.s  been  all  winter,  irspecially  with  th<:  big 
shippers  Som.-  of  the  special  and  higher 
priced  buckwheat  of  the-  coinpanies  are  a 
iillle  hit  slow,  but  are  nut  expecti'd  to  lag 
inueh  longer  in  the  face  of  the  bituminous 
shortage,  Hhu'  has  also  in<:reased  in  dc- 
Inaiul  until  thi-  big  i-oinpanii'S  :ire  now 
moving  heavy  tonnagen  of  This  size  from 
the  storage;  yards,  as  thi-  current  production 
is  not  sulliclent  to  meet  the  demand.  Bar- 
ley, however,  is  still  dillieult  to  sell  and  all 
comiianies  have  a  big  surplus  of  it, 

Tho  prices  for  the  last  month  under  the 
present  winter  Bche<lule  per  gross  ton  f,o,b. 
mines  for  line  delivery  ami  f,o,b.  Port 
Richmond    for    tide   are    as    follows: 

Line  Tide 

Broken    $6  98  $7.80 

Kgg     6.35  8.20 

Stove     6,60  8,46 

Nut    6.70  8.66 

Pea      5.311  6.90 

Buckwheat     3.40  4.45 

Hice 2.75  3  65 

Boiler    2.60  \l.50 

Barley     2.25  3.16 

UituniinuuA — The  demand  for  .soft  coal  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  is  reaching 
the  city.  Plants  continue  to  lose  tim*  for 
tile  lack  of  fuel,  although  none  has  been 
idle  for  a  long  period,  although  a  majority 
of  them  are  running  on  close  allowance  at 
all   times. 

The  fact  that  the  railroads  entering  New 
England  have  been  compelled  to  place  em- 
bargoes against  shipments  to  their  lines  on 
account  of  Irallic  being  impeded  by  heavy 
snows,  has  helpid  the  local  situation.  While 
this  help  is  appreciated  it  is  also  realized 
that  as  soon  as  the  roads  to  the  Eastern 
country  can  hanille  additional  traffic  this 
coal   will  have  to  be  paid  back. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  protest  on 
the  part  of  consumers  over  having  ship- 
ments in  transit  confiscation  by  the  Kai!roa<l 
Administration  and  useil  to  help  out  other 
industries.  The  method  has  called  forth 
mueli  criticism  until  there  seems  now  to  be 
a  minimum  of  tonnage  being  diverted  in 
this  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact  consignees 
who  had  been  notified  that  shipments  had 
been  confiscated  are  now  actually  receiving 
coal  which  they  were  previously  told  would 
not   come    forward. 

Much  improvement  Kxpected 

Now  that  the  railroads  are  back  under 
individual  control  the  coal  trade  is  expect- 
ing improvement  in  the  situation  generally, 
and  one  of  the  first  moves  waii  to  put  into 
the  trade  the  big  number  of  low  Ciipacit.v 
wooden  cars  wliich  had  been  sidetracked 
during  the  war.  Quite  a  few  of  the.se  cars 
.-ire  now  reachinr,  here  loaded  and  this  move 
has  materially  helped  the  situation.  Traf- 
fic conditions  have  materially  improved  from 
the  weather  standjioint  and  such  tonnage 
as  has  been  produced  has  been  moving  to 
destination    fairly    promptly. 

The  scarcity  of  coal  has  once  more 
brought  into  the  market  a  fair  production 
of  coal  from  the  wagon  mines.  The.se  con- 
cerns are  allowed  an  increase  of  75c  above 
the  fixed  price  of  $2.95  and  when  .sold 
fhrough  brokerage  hou.ses.  as  it  usually  is. 
an  extra  15c.  is  added,  making  the  delivered 
price  $3.85  per  net  ton.  The  brokers  have 
their  buyers  in  the  region  and  there  is  quite 
a  bit  of  competition  for  this  coal.  Some  of 
the  larger  consumers  are  also  endeavoring 
to  get  this  coal  first  hand,  but  most  of 
them  have  profited  by  their  pa-st  experience 
that    this    helped    the    situation    very    little. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  local  tonnage 
is  going  to  tide  for  bunkers  and  the  local 
consumer  is  inclined  somewhat  to  criticise 
shijjpers  for  their  eagerness  in  selling  coal 
at  tide,  while  the  steady  line  trade  is  in 
such  desperate  need  of  fuel.  However,  the 
adililional  price  allowed  on  bunkerage  has 
thi'  same  attraction  as  usual,  and  shippers 
claim  that  under  the  present  cost  ol  produc- 
tion they  are  barely  coming  out  whole  at 
that.  There  also  continues  to  be  a  fair  export 
business  conducted  under  the  "permit  sys- 
tem." as  the  embargo  against  such  business 
is  still  on  and  the  understanding  is  thai 
permits  are  only  granted  for  business  -Jiat 
was  contracted  for  prior  to  the  embargo. 

The  trade  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  re- 
port of  the  Bituminous  <"oaI  Commission  and 
the  report  now  is  tli.il  an  early  decision 
can  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  they  h.ive  con- 
cluded taking  testimony  Both  shippers 
and  consumers  are  anxious  to  start  the 
coritract  business,  but  nothing  can  be  done 
in  this  direction  until  they  are  abh.  to  fix 
a    price       Kven    then     th.     fix'  'g    Of    a    con- 
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tract  price  depends  entirely  upon  the  nnding 
of  the  commission,  as  it  is  barely  possible 
that  the  conditions  might  be  such  that  it 
would  not  be  advantageous  to  enter  into 
contracts  at  all.  However,  all  concerned 
are  hoping  that  the  uuestion  of  price  will 
be  satisfactorily  arrived  aU 
BAtTIMOKK 
Status  of  the  .■oul  trade  after  r'V"-""''^ 
arr  reliirned  •<>  urivate  owmrsliil.  bU. 
?eatiire  Here  as  el»ewl.ere  Car  -"'•"'»''""" 
oad  to  worse.  Kxpor.s  d  e  ro.n  »  p''^*^ 
exeept    Newport     News.       Nenuus    eoiidili.ins 

Bit.inunau.^All  last  ^veek  the  coal  trade 
invaded  or  bombarded  WashinBton  to  get 
a  little  common  sense  ""^  tailed.  All 
want.Nl  to  know  what  was  to  he  the  status 
of  business  after  the  railroads  are  ,e- 
turned  to  private  ownership.  With  tne 
last  of  the  permits  to  load,  issued  before 
Jan  !i.  about  cleaned  up  on  export  bUhi- 
n?"-;  the  onlv  .satisfaction  that  could  be 
gotten  from  the  Central  Coal  Committee 
Ifflcials  was  that  it  was  all  up  to  the 
President  but  that  they  thouRht  it  «as  a 
good  guess  that  no  exports  "■<»"<\,h?,„?L'- 
fowed  from  any  Kaster.i  port.  "•ItPl  New- 
port   News,    for    many    weeks.      How    this 
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In  many  carloads  of  coal  being  frozen,  al- 
though if  there  had  been  the  usual  <|uicK- 
ness  of  ilisiiatch  the  ooal  could  probably 
have  been  unloaded  without  dilliculty.  The 
probabilitv  seems  to  be  that  much  of  the 
frozen  coal  will  not  be  unloaded  until 
warm  weather  performs  the  function  of 
thawing    it    out.  , 

While  it  has  been  commonly  remarKeu 
in  Pittsburgh  shipping  circles  in  the  past 
few  weeks  that  better  transportation  could 
be  expected  upon  the  return  of  the  roads 
to  their  owners  March  1.  it  is  now  being 
asserted  in  some  coal  circles  that  railroad 
officials  are  paying  so  much  attention  to 
details  attending  the  transfer  of  control 
that  they  are  not  giving  the  usual  amount 
of  attention    to  the    furnishing  of  cars. 

The  steel  industry  h.as  not  had  its  pro- 
duction curtailed  of  late  by  coal  shortage, 
but  an  expansion  in  operations  that  would 
otherwise  have  occurred  has  been  pre- 
vented, mills  being  able  to  do  no  more  than 
maintain  their  January  rate  of  operation, 
which   was  about   83   per  cent  of  capacity. 

There  is  some  coal  to  be  had  in  the 
open  market,  but  not  a  great  deal  The 
market  remains  quotable  at  Government 
limits;  Slack.  $2.10;  mme-run,  $2.35; 
screened,   12.60,   per  net  ton   at  mine. 


nort    i\ews,    ior    iiirtitjr     .t......^.       — 

Control   was  to   be   maintained   was  a  deep 

^"n  ^pHc'e's  there  were  many  guesses  as 
to  wliat  would  happen.  <>sP<'<='«lly  »^,"]f "/ 
are  now  openly  selling  coal  above  the  gov- 
ernment rates  .and  it  is  like  the  od  song 
^"ohSSy  seems  to  care."  Meanwhile  coal 
men  here  predict  serious  conditions.  tol- 
towing  the  visit  of  four  New  Rngland  gov- 
ernors to  Washington  to  'Jomi  a  n  of  fue^ 
famine  the  government  diverted  Large 
Quantities  of  coal  from  Curtis  Bay  and 
3uur  Eastern  points,  the  Shipping  Board 
a  located  ships  to  carry  lOO.Oon  tons  from 
Hampton  Roads,  and  coal  was  seized  on 
the    road    for   Northern   diversion. 

Then  coal  was  transshipped  from  as  far 
south  as  Clifton  Forge.  Va  and  from 
Hampton  Roads  all-rail  to  Ne^y  England 
ThrVesult  is  a  fearful  congestion  of  coal 
iirs  at  terminals  and  all  along  the  line 
that  can  not  be  promptly  unloaded  or 
move<l  because  of  weather  condition^ 
WTien    the    weather    breaks    Ne%v     Kngland 

win  be  flooded  with  <^"»h<^,rZi''^J'''''^hl 
charees  that  consumers  will  not  pay  ine 
?torv  of  the  strike  period,  when  thousands 
?f  cars  were  sent  long  distances  West  .and 
the  coal    then   refused   because  of   cost   will 

'*^CoT?s''"still  standing  at  Western  points 
on  this  movement  of  months  ago.  and 
there  is  even  talk  of  sending  this  coal  all 
the  waj-  back  to  the  original  consigne^es  m 
order  to  get  the  cars  emptied.  .tust  at 
present  thfcar  supply  is  ^'■'etched  large  y 
heriuse  cars  have  been  tied  up  North  in 
thN  movement  and  West  through  shipmens 
S  caTs  Itat  had  been  helfl  for  the  export 
trade   before    the   ban   was   slapped    on. 

U  the  outset  of  the  present  week  the 
car  supply  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
Iv^nnpctions  ran  between  60  and  70 
oonnectmns      ran  ^    a.^indled    until    at    this 

wrUing  the  supply  is  only  between  25  and 
10  per  cent  and  there  are  days  when  the 
lotaTmovement  is  only  between  l.oon  and 
1 'no  cars  less  than  one-third  of  normal 
No  wonder  m.any  consumers  East  are  cry- 
tag  for  coal  and  everybody— consumer  and 
!Sll  man  alike-stands  disgu.«ted  with  the 
government    management.  .„„„»inn 

In  passing  it  may  he  well  to  mention 
that  tJie  trade  is  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  pool  prospects  for  the  future  and 
{here  ar..  many  rumors  afloat  including 
one  that  'a  move  may  he  made  to  gi\e  tne 
raflroads  ^Y^e  Tight  to  force  all  coal  through 
Se    pool    on    export    and    butiker   business^ 

Anthr»rl»e— The  anthracite  ,  "'ii  con- 
tlnui'i  falrlv  good  as  compared  with  the 
bituminous  supply.  Most  of  the  dealers 
are  g.tline  some  roal.  although  a"  a"" 
not  Betting  the  particular  sizes  desired. 
Deliveries  In  the  city  are  difficult  because 
of  the  sr.ow  and  Ice  of  an  unusually  hard 
winter   * 
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FirXSIHRfill 

CohI  proilurr-n  «lule  that  the  ear  sliurt- 
Mre  lhl«  w«-eU  is  llie  wori-f  In  (Ids  wliolo 
period  ..r  ear  ^.tiorlaee,  11.  W.  <iardiii.r. 
ronimi—lonrr  ol  llif  rUtsburKli  <oal  1  ro- 
dui-rr>'  A"»orlall"n.  ■.lati«  llial  on  "lie 
dsy  till"  we'k  3.'.  of  llip  nil  miii.r.  repre 
iienlpil  In  llie  o-soiiiillou  wore  clo.fd  for 
lark  of  rar».  and  Ihat  the  averair  ear  >up- 
pl>  ill  thr  whole  dl-lrlrt  on  thai  day  was 
onl.v    17  p<T  cent   of  llir  fiovrrnmont '»  ralinK. 

One  of  the  causes  nnnrd  for  the  fresh 
increase  in  the  car  .,hartage  .s  the  cold 
Bnap  that   began  Sunday.  Feb.  15.  resulting 


COL,UMBUS 

Some  improvement  in  ear  supply  is  re- 
por(e<l  in  most  of  the  Ohio  fleld.s  and  prvB- 
durtion  is  correspondingly  increasing.  The 
output  Is  still  far  below  normal  figures.  Oe- 
nuind   for  all  grades   remains   strong. 

The  car  supply  is  now  the  chief  f.actor  in 
the  coai  trade  in  Ohio.  Producers  in  every 
section  are  devoting  their  attention  to  get- 
ting out  as  large  an  output  as  possible  and 
seeing  that  the  cars  reach  then-  consignees. 
But  there  are  many  troubles  that  beset  the 
operator  and  as  a  result  many  are  working 
longer  hours  than  usuaL  With  confiscation 
of  coal  bv  railroads  one  of  the  chief  disturb- 
ing factors,  little  progress  can  t>e  made 
toward  getting  the  trade  on  a  solid  basis. 
Production  in  Ohio  fields  has  been  in- 
creased to  a  certain  extent  because  ot  a 
better  car  supply.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  the  Hocking  Valley.  Pomeroy  Bend 
and  Jackson  districts.  Reports  show  that 
the  car  supply  in  those  districts  has  been 
about  45  to  50  per  cent  and  as  a  result  a 
larger  tonnage  is  being  shipped.  In  the 
eastern  Ohio  field  the  output  is  stiU  around 
335  per  cent  and  little  hope  for  improve- 
ment  is   seen. 

Car  Supply   Only   45  Per  Cent 

In  the  Cambridge  and  Crooksville  dte- 
tricts  producUon  has  been  about -45  to  50 
ner  cent  The  colder  weather  which  now 
prevails  will  probably  still  further  reduce 
the  car  supply,  because  of  trouble  in  moving 
trains  promptly.  Influenza  has  also  had  its 
effect  among  the  train  crews 

The  domestic  trade  is  strong  in  erery 
narticular.  Dealers  are  short  of  stocks  ana 
kre  clamoring  for  coal.  Consuniers  have 
been  placing  orders  briskly  as  their  flist 
stocks    are    exhausted,    due    to    extra    cold 

''^'nelu-rs'lre  compelled  to  reduce  the  size 
.  of  orders  in  order  to  malte  available  stocks 
reach  to  all  consumers.  Retail  prices  are 
firm  at  the  levels  which  have  bi.-n  .>stab- 
lished  under  Federal  control.  Genera  ly 
speaking,  there  has  been  practically  no  suf- 
fering in  central  Ohio  territory  among 
domestic   users,    although    a   marked    short- 

^^Th?re'"is°r's1rong  demand  for  all  steam 
grades  and  all  available  stocks  are  quickly 
bought  up.  Public  utilities  are  rather  short 
and  are  operating  from  hand  to  mouthy 
Hospitals  are  fairly  well  supplied  at  present 
and  public  institutions  are  also  "'  t';<"  "J^r- 
ket  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  total  lack 
of  adequate  reserves.  Rubber  factories  have 
only  a  small  surplus  and  the  same  is  true 
of  'iron    and   steel   concerns. 

Retail  prices  in  Columbus  per  net  ton  are . 

Hocking  Lump   ♦»  »»      -^    „ 

Hocking  Mine-run 5  .!?"*" 

West    Virginia    lump    J" 

West    Virginia    mine-run b./j 

Pocahontas  lump   ;•;»        ,  ,, 

Pocahontas  mine-run    2»0 —    i.ia 

I'om.roy    Lump    »'o 

I'l.meroy    mine-run    *•'"' 

CINCINN'.VXI 

Kailroad  .olillxatlon  and  find  .oiniiilKee 
iliierslon'.  ar«-  enil>iira»HiiiK  <"al  eoin|iaiiies 
icriatlv  in  tills  vlriniH.  The  niarU.t  wa-. 
Iloodi'd  with  bu.>ers  of  all  .lasses  las* 
week  «eekinK  spot  -lilpnuMils,  lint  u  lot 
of    them    went     away    disappointod. 

The  car  sup))lv  has  not  improved  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Operators  claim  that 
everything  hinges  on  the  car  supply,  as 
they  have  the  labor,  and  could  readily 
operate  full  time  in  clearing  all  old  orders, 
and  taking  care  of  such  immediate  business 
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as  they  have  been  turning  down  steadily 
It  is  the  opinion  of  operators  here  that 
Government  restrictions  will  be  removed 
at  an  earlv  date  and  no  two  dealers  scera 
to  be  of  tile  same  mind  as  to  what  will 
happen  to  the  market  Some  say  prices 
will  start  up  at  once,  due  to  the  shortage 
ot  cars.  Others  feel  that  prices  will  con- 
tinue at  the  present  level  or  at  most,  a 
little  higher  for  the  rest  of  the  spring.  A 
delegation  of  operators  left  for  Washing- 
ton last  week,  to  put  personal  pressure  to 
bear  in   the   hope  of  getting  cars. 

Demand  for  steam  coal  continues  keen, 
but  retailers  are  fairly  well  stocked  and 
due  to  the  mild  weather  demand  is  so  light 
that  the  retailers  are  not  buying  block  coal 
a.s  freely  as  thev  were,  although  there  19 
a  ready  market  for  such  supplies  as  car. 
be  producetl. 

Between  8,000  and  9,000  tons  of  coal 
would  still  be  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the 
barges  on  the  Kanawha  lliver  had  not 
the  Campbell  Creek  Coal  Co.  decided  to 
send  it  down  despite  the  ice  in  the  river. 
The  barges  were  loaded  but  the  govern- 
ment ollieers  would  not  permit  the  raising 
of  the  dams  in  the  river  because  of  the 
weather  conditions.  The  coal  was  needed 
in  Cincinnati  and  the  boats  were  ordered 
to   rush    the  barges   over   the   dams 

This  was  a  hazardous  plan,  but  the  boats 
and  barges  rode  the  flood  tide  in  safety 
and  reached  the  Ohio  river.  There  ice 
was  encountered  and  the  ice-breaker  D. 
T.  Lane  ran  around  the  barge  fleet  or 
forgi>d  ahead,  pushing  ice  out  of  the  way 
of  the  boats  and  its  tow  as  the  occasion 
demanded  and  the  fleet  reached  Cincinnati 
without  the  loss  of  a  pound  of  coal.  The 
go\  eminent  officers  on  several  oceaiiions  In 
the  past  have  refused  to  open  the  dams. 
Dealers  are  urging  the  public  to  place 
orders  for  smokeless  cnal,  anthracite  or 
coke  for  next  winter,  because  as  soon  as 
the  ratrfication  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Ameri- 
can coal  will  be  placed  in  competition 
with  the  world  and  naturally  will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidders. 

The  position  of  Cincinnati  as  the  gate- 
way to  the  coal  fields  has  rendered  her 
safe  from  fuel  famine  sn  far,  although  non- 
essential industries  and  some  that  are  es- 
sential have  been  di-prived  of  fuel.  In- 
fluenza is  not  causing  much  trouble  qi 
the  mine  districts  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  smallpox  epidemic  in  southwestern 
Kentucky   is   less   serious 
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Heivy  demand  for  domestir  fBel.  with 
ear  shortage  sueli  tlial  retailers  are  roport- 
ing  empty  yards,  and  deliveries  of  only 
about  one  lifth  wlial  lliey  need.  Steiuii  in 
Bood  demand.  Cold  weather  forcing  heav- 
ier   domestic    eonsmuption. 

The  demand  for  domestic  fuel  continues 
verv  keen,  with  all  sizt  s  moving,  and  re- 
tailers willing  to  tak-  mo.st  anything  Ihiy 
can  get  just  now  Car  .shortage  is  showing 
improvements  in  spots,  but  the  Kentucky 
fields  as  a  whole,  especially  Harlan  county, 
show  no  material  improvement.  Mine  oper- 
ators are  having  trouble  in  ninning  half 
time,  and  report  that  labor  is  becoming 
more  dissatisfied. 

It  is  held  that  the  operators  are 
losing  large  sums  daily  through  not  being 
able  to  take  advantage  of  a  good  market, 
which  is  resulting  in  operators  m  other 
fields  with  better  ear  supply  being  able  to 
divide  up  the  busi»ess,  which  will  mean 
that  if  production  iji  other  .iilds  catches 
up  with  demand,  operators  in  the  Kentucky 
fields  mav  get  cars  after  there  is  no  demand 
to  fill. 

No  New  Business  Accepted 
Kentucky  is  so  steadily  short  of  cars 
and  unable  to  accept  busines.s  that  it  is 
held  by  the  operators  to  be  Injuring  the 
fields  One  operator  remarked  that  while 
the  Kentucky  operators  are  reporting  in- 
abilitv  to  secure  cars,  other  districts  are 
having  verv  little  trouble,  and  the  Railroad 
Administration  authorities  are  claiming  that 
there  is  no  serious  shortage  of  ears 

Mines  on  the  Louisville  &  .Nashville  lines 
are  still  being  discriminated  against,  and 
while  car  supply  on  the  Illinois  Central 
lines  In  western  Kentucky  is  worse  th;in 
it  has  been,  it  is  not  as  bad  as  on  the 
Loui.sville  &  Nashville  lines  in  the  same 
field  Western  Kentucky  as  a  whole  Is 
somewhat  better  off  than  eastern  Kentucky. 
The  Hazard  fields  Is  doing  much  better  than 
formerly,  but  the  situation  in  the  Ilarlan. 
Straight  i^reek  and  Jellieo  districts  Is  about 
as  b.ad   as  It  has  ever  been. 

In  the  Klkhorn  and  .N'orthe.ostern  districts 
of  the  state  it  is  reported  that  conditions 
are  improving  and  car  supply  is  better, 
some  sections  being  fed  by  lines  that  arc  In 
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iho  car  pool,  and  which  are  having  no  de- 
cidod  illllkulty  in  Betting  oars 

Movi'ou-nts  to  control  prlo-s  of  foodstuffs, 
etc..  sold  throu^li  cornniissjiry  mines,  re- 
BUltinK  ill  Fideral  warrants  belnu  issued  for 
a  few  mines  recently,  will  probably  slow 
down  somewhat  now,  for  in  the  Kentucky 
Bigh  Cost  Commission,  all  but  two  members 
of  tho  Louisville  division  have  nsiKned. 
-  Discussion  of  advanced  freitthl  rates  on 
coal  and  (leneral  commodities  after  the 
railroads  bo  back  to  private  control  are 
bcinB  hoard.  C  D.  Boyd,  traffic  manaBor 
for  tho  three  leadins  associations  of  the 
state,  in  discussiiiB  this  matter  said:  "Kvon 
flat  general  increases  would  hurt  badly,  as 
coal  I'reiKhts  are  now  too  hiBh.  Increases 
would  force  larser  consumption  of  oil  In 
districts  closer  to  oil.  and  at  tho  same  time 
reduce  consumption  of  bituminous." 

One  intorestinB  factor  in  Iho  arBumint 
between  coal  and  oil  is  that  oil  is  rapidly 
advanciuB,  and  t-ven  the  cheaper  fuel  oils 
which  do  not  produce  much  Basoline  are 
hlKher.  Kentucky  crude  oil  which  has  been 
sellinB  at  $2.60  a  barrel  at  the  well  for  the 
past  year  or  more,  is  now  quoted  at  $3.25 
a  barrel,  with  prospects  of  a  mid-summor 
price  of  $3.50,  which  has  resulted  in  In- 
creases in  all  petroleum  products.  Oil 
operators  are  not  beinB  governed  like  coal 
operators,  and  are  forcing  up  the  price 
throuKh  refusal  to  turn  hoIdinBS  over  to 
pipe  line  companies  or  make  shipments  un- 
less they  get  their  price.  On  the  last  price 
advance  in  eastern  Kentucky  the  largest 
runs  of  months  were  shown. 
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Bituntinous— There  i>  tiiiteh  coiilpluint 
JDKt  now  of  the  NelliuB  of  coal,  eHpecially 
at  the  iiiineN,  for  eonsiderabl.v  more  than 
the  regulation  prices.  To  this  the  consumer 
8eeni.s  to  be  eontributini;,  for  he  tln<Is  that 
the  jubberb  cannot  offer  coal  in  niaclii 
amount,  so  he  goes  to  the  mining  districts 
and  offers  a  premium.  It  is  reported  that 
coal,  which  should  sell  at  $2.30  at  the 
mines,  is  held  (or  S4  and  even  more.  The 
consumer  supiioses  that  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  these  prices  and  so  gets  around  the 
jobber   entirely. 

What  will  come  out  of  this  is  not  to 
be  said  now.  The  Government  does  not 
seem  to  bo  taking  any  notice  of  it  aiid 
it  may  not.  Buffalo  jobbers  are  not  fol- 
lowing the  practice  to  any  extent  and  they 
may  come  out  best  in  the  end,  but  it  is 
very  discouraging  to  sit  by  and  see  others 
taking  advantage  of  the  shortage  of  coal  in 
a  way  that  one  may  not  feel  like  follow- 
ing. At  the  same  time  the  confiscation  of 
coal  by  the  railroads  is  going  on  much  as 
formerly,  so  th;ii  when  the  joliber  is 
through  his  day  he  has  little  to  show  for 
the  effort  he  has  made  to  stay  in  the 
trade. 

There  would  be  complications  enough  in 
the  trade  if  these  avoidable  ones  were  left 
out  of  it.  Cars  are  very  scarce  and  will 
be  at  least  till  the  loaded  ones  that  have 
been  held  up  by  snow  are  unloaded  and 
put  back  into  regular  business  again. 
About  the  only  reason  for  satisfaction  is 
that  the  supply  did  not  run  down  till  the 
factories  had  to  shut  down.  Nobody  out 
of  the  trade  will  ever  know  how  much 
Mork  has  been  done  to  keep  the  supply  up. 
'I'lio  consumer  is  accused  of  having  a  way 
'  t"    forgetting    it    all    just    as   soon    as    he    is 

St  the  stress,  but  that  may  be  a  mere 
Iter  of   trade.      Everybody  gets   what   he 

n    at   a    price    as    low    as    possible    and    is 

uly   to   repeat    the   operation. 

l\\'erybody  wonders  when  there  will  be 
..a  end  i)f  this  terrible  winter.  Buffalo  has 
had  its  share  of  cold  weather,  but  the 
snow  is  not  nearly  as  deep  as  it  is  at  other 
points  South  and  East.  There  is,  though, 
snow  here  that  has  been  with  us  since 
November  and  it  is  high  time  it  was  gone. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  predictions  that 
as  soon  as  the  spring  thaws  are  hero  the 
demand  for  coal  will  drop  off  seriously. 
It  is  a  fact  that  few  consumers  have  much 
coal  ahead  and  most  of  them  have  very 
little,  but  they  do  not  intend  to  stock  up 
any  more  than  they  must  till  the  trade 
settles  down   to   something. 

The  regulation  prices  continue  as  before, 
Ito  matter  if  some  people  are  disregard- 
ing them.  Quotations:  $4.70  for  .Mlogheny 
Valley  sizes,  $4.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No. 
8  lump  and  three-quarter,  $4.2.5  for  all 
slack.  $4  on  for  smithing  and  ?4.7n  for 
smokeless,  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.   Buffalo. 

Anthracite — The  suppl.v  is  not  Bood  yet 
and  It  may  take  some  time  to  restore  the 
movement  from  the  mines.  The  car  sup- 
ply is  poor  and  the  entire  cnttiiig  off  of 
the  ^tliipments  during  the  great  storm  oC 
t'^h     14    Ints    Iia4l    an    effect    on    this   market 


that  l»  nJi.rthing  but  gooii.  The  eonsnmerfl 
were  prett.v  well  suiipMeil,  better  lliiin  for 
several  winters,  or  there  would  have  been 
great     dItllruUy. 

As  it  is  the  shippers  and  distributors  are 
finding  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  nei'ds  of 
this  market.  Nobody  Is  frightened,  Init  If 
a  state  of  panic,  such  as  existed  in  ncont 
winters,  the  situation  would  be  bad.  The 
long  waiting  for  the  severity  of  winter 
to  pass  has  no  reward  yet.  The  month  of 
Februar.v  is  much  colder  than  was  ex- 
pected, in  view  of  the  cold  weather  earlier 
in  tho  winter.  It  looks  now  as  if  this 
winter  would  be  decidedly  colder  as  a 
whole  than  that  of  two  years  ago.  Still 
it  cannot  last  much  longer.  Kvorybody 
sighs  to  see  the  cold  days  return  again 
and  again,  when  it  would  seem  to  l>e  time 
for  the  stress  to  Ue  over. 

.\s  soon  as  the  sunny  days  of  March 
do  come  the  situation  will  change  sp.iilily. 
for  it  is  always  the  case  for  the  demand 
to  drop  off  fast  in  early  spring.  Hiports 
from  the  mines  are  not  reassuring,  for 
there  are  prospects  of  labor  dillicultles  In 
the  spring  and  tho  minor  as  a  rule  is  much 
harder  to  control  than  he  used  to  be,  for 
he  has  a  notion  that  he  does  not  need  to 
work  steadily,  and  there  is  trouble  if  an 
effort   is  made  to  keep  him  busy 

ci.i;vKi..\Nn 

Receipts  continue  about  :t.»  p-r  cent  of 
normal  and  with  cold  weutlier  recurring, 
the  shortage  is  as  acute  as  any  this  winter. 
It  is  expected  a  price  of  s:t  will  be  sanc- 
tioned for  No.  8  ntiiie-run  and  slack  anil 
$3.25  for  prejiared  sires,  and  offers  to  con- 
trtLct  on  this  bas's  have  been  made.  .\n- 
tliracite  receipts  are  good;    Fnealicntas  bad. 

Bituminous — Steam-coal  users  continue  to 
limp  along  with  supplies  not  much  over 
one-third  of  normal.  Some  actual  shut 
downs  and  curtailed  operating  schedules  as 
a  result  of  no  fuel  are  reported.  Diversion 
of  coal  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  larBcst 
public  utility  continue,  the  utility  bavinK 
only  a  48-hour  "rubber"  in  the  way  of  slack. 
Were  one  day  to  pass  witliout  any  coal 
being  moved  into  the  city  a  third  of  the 
industries  would  be  compeiled  to  close.  Ue- 
ceipts  at  present  are  on  a  i»ar  with  th-- 
average  of  the  past  two  months,  but  de- 
mands because  of  the  extreme  cold  weather 
have  made  the  situation  as  serious  as  at 
any  period  this  winter.  E\ery  steam-coal 
user  is  only  about  a  day's  supply  ahead. 

Some  No.  8  district  operators  with  head- 
quarters here  are  predicting  that  wlien  the 
President's  Coal  Commission  reports  it  will 
grant  miners  only  a  small  additional  wage 
increase  but  will  permit  the  fob  mine 
price  of  No.  8  slack  and  mine-run  to  be 
advanced  to  aliout  $3  and  No.  8  prepared 
sizes  to  $3.25.  This  would  mean  an  ad- 
vance of  fiSc  a  ton.  At  least  one  operator 
has  been  approached  by  a  steam-coal  user 
with  a  proposition  to  contract  for  his  needs 
at   $3,   provided   that  is  the  new  price. 

With  the  freight  rate  from  the  Xo.  8 
field  to  Cleveland  $1.35,  this  would  m.ake 
slack  and  mine-run.  delivered  Cleveland. 
$4.35  and  prepared  sizes  $4  60.  Ueiail 
dealers  are  allowed  $2.08  additional  for  do- 
livery  and  profit  in  sales  to  manufacturers, 
$2.65  to  churches  and  apartments  and  $2.80 
to  dwellings.  The  feeling  in  the  local  trade 
is  unanimous  that  prices  will  be  ad\'.'inced  ; 
the  only  point  of  speculation  is  how  much. 
It  is  believed  that  new  rules  for  car  dis- 
tribution will  be  worked  out  by  the  com- 
mission ;  on  this  point  operators  believe  the 
commission  will  lay  especial  emphasis. 

Cleveland  operators  are  hopeful  that  the 
middle  of  March  will  see  the  car  situation 
much  impro\*ed  :  in  fact,  some  are  predicting 
it  will  be  doubled  as  soon  as  the  railroads 
have  settleil  down  to  private  operation. 
Opening  of  the  lake  trade  in  April  also  will 
work  for  imiirovoment.  as  the  additional 
cars  made  available  for  the  iron-ore  trade 
are  used  to  carry  coal  back  to  Lake  Erie 
jiorts. 

Labor  at  the  mines  now  is  adequate  for 
the  car  supply,  but  once  near-normal  oper- 
ations are  made  possible  the  labor  shortage 
will  make  it.self  felt,  operators  fear.  Re- 
ports of  operating  losses  are  heard  on  all 
sides.  An  operator  with  a  mine  on  tlie 
Pennsylvania  was  able  to  operate  only  52 
hours  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  February 
A  mine  owned  by  the  same  operator  on  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Brie  was  operated  61 
hours  in  the  same  period.  Improvement  in 
car  supply  on  the  Pennsylvania  is  expected 
to  be  greater   than  on  any  other   road. 

.4ntbracite  and  Poeahontas^Receipts  of 
anthracite  arc  reported  quite  good  and 
dealers  are  not  far  behind  on  their  de- 
liveries. Receipts  of  Pocahontas  are  ]>rac- 
tically  negligible.  Domestic  demand  for  an- 
thracite, Pocahontas  and  bituminous  is 
heavy.  Dealers  no  longer  wheel  coal  into 
cellars ;  dumping  at  the  curb  is  the  rule 
with  labor  so  short.  Prices  are  unchanged 
on  anthracite  anil   Pocahontas. 


I-ake  Trado — T..ake  shippers  havo  changfd 
their  minds  on  tin'  opening  of  the  season; 
Instead  of  a  late  opening,  provided  naviga- 
tion Is  possible,  they  believe  it  will  be  fairly 
early.  Upper  lake  docks,  which  last  spring 
were  congi'Mted.  will  bo  pretty  bare  bv  April 
1.  Outlook  for  an  improved  car  supiily  Is 
better,  ami  It  appears  that  more  lake  coal 
will  be  available  late  in  March  and  early  In 
April  than  appeared  possible  a  few  wci^ks 
ago 

While  some  lake  coal  has  been  placed,  no 
|)rlces  have  yet  bei-n  named.  It  is  believed 
whatever  price  the  coal  comml.sslon  names 
will  rule  for  the  lake  trade;  normally,  the 
lake  price  Is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
named  for  the  lowir  lake  traile  The 
talk.-d-of  price  Is  $3  for  mine-run,  with  the 
froigbl  from  the  No.  8  field  to  Lake  lirle 
liorts  $1.33. 

Prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered  by 
dealers   in   Cleveland    are: 

Anthracite — Egg,  $12. 2(,'ii' 12.40  ;  chest- 
nut, $I2.50fiil2.7li  ;  grate,  $I2.20iSyl2.40  ;  and 
stove.    $12.40(}|'12.(;u 

Pocahontas — .Shoveled  lump,  $9.00(ii.9.25  ; 
and  mine-run,    $S.00<f;  8.25. 

Domostii;  Hiluminotjs  —  West  Virginia 
.splint,  $8.3(1;  .\o.  8  IMttsburgh.  $6.85  iru  7.00  ; 
Massilloii  lump,  $7.40(5' 7.6.'.  ;  Cannel  lump, 
$11.00;  and  Coshocton  lump.   $7.35. 

Steam  Coal — No.  6  slack.  $5.754ii6.00  ;  No 
8  slack,  $5.8001)6.00;  Voiighoighenv  slack, 
$.5.2.'.Ti  6.10  :  No.  SJ,  $tj.3r.ii/ 6.60  ;■  No.  6 
mine-run,  $6.300d6.85  ;  and  No.  8  mine-run 
$r,.30'-a  6.85. 

DKTKOIT 

Obstacles  attending  the  transportatinn  of 
bituminous  coal  into  Detroit,  ranging  from 
car  shortage  to  embargoes,  were  iiiigu- 
meiifed  with  the  eoiiiiiig  of  a  lieii\.\  simw- 
fall.  -Moiula.v.  To  just  what  extent  the 
slorni  will  become  an  inipedlnieni  in  not  y*'t 
(■ertain. 

Bituminous — That  continu.ance  of  the 
power  supply  of  many  of  the  manufactur- 
ing plants  of  the  city  is  still  a  matter  of 
considerable  unortainty  is  made  clear  in  a 
statement  by  J.  \V.  Brennan,  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co..  who  says 
that  for  some  tim.-  past  his  company's  daily 
receipts  of  bituminous  have  averaged  .about 
800    tons  a    day    less   than   consumption. 

To  make  good  this  deficit  in  daily  suiiply 
it  has  been  nocessar.v  for  the  company  to 
use  coal  liberall.v  from  its  stock  piles,  with 
the  result  thai  it  now  has,  Mr.  Brennan 
says,  only  iibout  four  days  supply  ahead. 
Under  these  conditions  the  delaying  of  ship- 
ments by  the  storm  would  bo  likely  to  create 
a  crisis  forcing  suspension  of  power  service 
to  customers  other  than  tho.se  that  might 
be   classed   as  essential  industries. 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers  are  still  receiv- 
ing reports  from  the  mines  that  in  many 
instances  they  are  able  to  operate  only  two 
or  three  days  a  week  because  of  insurticient 
suppl.v  of  cars  for  loading  or  because  of  the 
in  ability  of  tho  railroads  to  provide  loco- 
niotives  for  moving  cars. 

Complaints  are  also  coming  to  the  jobbers 
that  the  Railroad  .Administration  is  con- 
tinuing the  confiscation  of  shipments  sent 
to  Detroit  and  is  diverting  the  coal  to 
provide  for  railroad  requirements. 

.Vnthrarite — Though  anthracite  is  not 
coining  into  the  city  very  freely,  the  situa- 
tion just  now  s.ems  to  bo  occasioning  little 
anxiety.  Jobbers  calculate  that  household 
consumers  are  in  a  comfortable  position  and 
that  the  retailers  though  not  carrving  very 
large  stocks  will  be  able  to  supply  their 
customers. 

I>ake  Trade — R<'ports  coming  to  vessel 
owners  indicate  that  coal  is  being  moved 
rapidly  from  docks  on  the  upper  lakes  and 
that  there  will  be  an  active  demand  for 
vessel  capacity  to  load  coal  at  the  opening 
of  navigatioii,  providing  tho  railroads  are 
then  able  to  supply  a  sutllcieiit  number  of 
cars  to  get  the  coal  from  the  mines  to 
loading  docks.  So  far  no  coal  has  been 
loaded  for  shipment  up  the  lakes.  At  this 
time  last  sea.son  several  cargoes  were 
afloat. 


Middle    West 


.^nilWKST  Ki:\  IKW 
Coal  is  now  so  scarce  in  the  tliddle  West 
tlia:  retail  dealers  and  purchasing  agents 
for  manufacturers  appear  to  have  moved 
in  a  hmly  to  coal  renters  like  Chicago.  In- 
dianaiiolis.  and  I'l-oria.  and  having  once 
arrived,  pru(-e«-d  to  besiege  the  olliees  of 
operators  and  wholesalers  in  the  vain  hope 
of  purchasing  an  additional  tonnage  of 
coal. 

The  car  shortage,  which  has  been  with 
us  for  some  time  past,  is  now  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt  throughout  the  middle 
west.  Operators  who  contracted  sav  4o 
per    <ent    of    their    output    are    now    having 
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(Treat  difficulty  in  .supplying  their  contract 
v-UstonuTS,  let  alone  their  retail  and  mis- 
cellaneous trade.  To  add  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  the  ear  supply  eon- 
tinues  to  prow  worse,  rather  than  show 
aigns  of   improvement. 

A  certain  Ohio  t^ongrr^'ssnuin  was  in 
Chieapo  a  few  days  aKo.  and  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Union  TjeaRue  Club,  on 
the  railroad  question.  This  club  has  a 
larpe  number  of  coal  operators  in  its  mem- 
bership, and  the  addre.<is  was  listened  to 
with  treat  interest.  Among  other  things 
said  was  that  as  soon  as  the  roads  were 
returned  to  urivate  ownership  ai)pro,.\i- 
niatelv  two  hundred  and  lifty  thousand 
men  "would  he  discharged.  These  imen 
had  been  placed  with  the  various  roads 
through  the  lljiilroad  .Vdministratlon.  and 
are  now  considired  unnecessary  help,  by 
the  private  owners  of  the  roads.  This  case 
of  overemployment  is  only  one  example 
of  the  extravagance  and  mismanagement 
of   the   administration. 

In  spite  of  repeated  promises  for  better 
service  coal  is  still  moving  slowly,  and 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  car  of 
coal  from  West  Virginia  or  southeastern 
Kentucky  to  take  from  four  to  six  weeks 
to  go  from  the  mines  to  some  point  in 
either  Illinois  or  eastern  Iowa.  This, 
coupled  with  the  car  shortage  we  have 
already  touched  upon,  is  perhaps  the  main 
factor  responsible  for  the  present  coal 
shortage. 

A  number  of  our  most  prominent  coal 
men  have  made  predictions  as  to  business 
conditions  during  the  coming  season. 
Practically  all  of  these  opinions  are  very 
hopeful  and  optimistic.  It  is  thought  that 
the  car  supply  will  improve,  perhaps  slow- 
ly, but  improve  some,  and  a  strong  de- 
mand for  coal  for  a  number  of  months  is 
taken  for  granted  by  almost  everyone. 
These  predictions  for  excellent  market  con- 
ditions are  based  on  the  fact  that  there 
is,  at  Lhe  present  time,  a  coal  shortage  in 
this  country  which  will  have  to  be  made  up. 

CHICAGO 

Chiru(;o  wholesalers,  as  well  as  operators, 
who  liHve  mines  in  Illiilois  and  Infliana.  are 
r(>niliiiit;  the  market  ver.v  thoroughly  in  an 
encleavitr  ti*  jinrehuse  eoal.  Operators  are 
infercsled  beeaiise  the.v  are  not  receiving 
91  siitlii-tent  ear  siippl.v  ut  their  mines  to 
take  i>Hre  of  their  eontraet  customers,  let 
ulune  niiseellaneoUK  orders  from  retailers 
and    steam    plants. 

Wholesalers  are  bu.ving  because  they  are 
not  getting  ne.irly  enough  coal  from  their 
regular  source  of  supply.  Chicago  retail 
trade  is  coming  into  the  market  strong,  and 
are  now  very  grateful  to  receive  mme- 
run.  even  of  the  jjoor  grades,  whereas  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  they  were  rather 
particular  if  their  lump  coal  was  not  pre- 
pared   up    to    standard. 

But  little  anthracite  is  being  received  In 
Chicago  of  late,  and  retailers  are  pretty 
generally  complaining  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  anthracite  which  does  arrive 
It  is  claimed  that  the  preparation  is  very 
poor  and  that  there  is  an  inorflinaie 
amount  of  slate  in  practically  every  ship- 
ment Complaints  made  to  the  shippers. 
on  this  account,  .always  result  in  the  same 
thing — namely,  labor  at  the  mines  is  so 
independent  anil  careless  that  little  can 
be  done  in  the  immediate  future  towards 
betterment. 

It  is  believed  that  within  two  hours  Chi- 
cago could  hold  an  impromptu  convention 
of  the  majority  of  coal  purchasers  in  the 
Middle  West.  Various  factories  tired  of 
waiting  for  coal  salesmen  to  call  upon 
them,  have  sent  their  purchasing  agents 
here  to  Chicago,  and  this,  combined  with 
tht*  large  number  of  retail  dealers  here 
looking  for  coal,  has  resulted  in  a  demand 
for  fuel  about  three  or  four  times  in  excess 
of    the   pr*-sent   supply. 

ST.  i.oris 

Market  in  a  i-riti<-al  rondition  arcolint 
sliiirtuKr  of  foiil.  Mines  aviTiicinK  less 
tliiin  twn  da.'is  per  week.  Cit.v  supplied 
but  riHiiitr.v  ilislrii'ts  wllliiMit  fuel  with 
rohl  weiithiT  iinil  future  prospeels  hart. 
Miners    dissatislled. 

Th.-  situation  instead  of  showing  im- 
provement h.-us  been  getting  wor.se.  Miners 
in  thi-  Standard  and  Mt.  Olive  districts  an- 
aver.iging  less  than  two  days  work  per 
week  on  commercial  coal.  The  past  week 
has  bien  worse  than  any  other.  On  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  RR  practically  no  com- 
mercial coal  has  been  .shipped.  Eveivthing 
being    mined     is    taken    for    company    fuel. 

Th'Te  Is  much  dls.satlsfactlon  among  the 
miners  in  both  of  these  llelrls  ov.r  the 
amount  of  working  time  they  get.  cont.-nd- 
ing  they  cannot  live  on  the  money  they 
are  getting  If  this  Is  to  continue.  Manv 
Of  the  miners  are  In  debt  to  the  merchants 
Jn  Ihelr  towns,  with  no  hope  of  p-'fllng  out 


before  spring,  ami  then  lhe.v  do  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  steady  work  at 
that  time,  even   if  there  are  plenty  of  cars. 

With  the  miners  in  this  (Htndition.  there 
is  evidently  trouble  ahead  for  the  operator 
in  the  matter  of  wage  scale.  lOverylhing 
produced  finds  a  waiting  market  and  were 
it  not  for  gevernment  prices,  there  is  no 
telling  what  coal  would  be  bringing  in  the 
St.    I.ouis    territory    right    now. 

Locally  there  is  a  shortage  of  fuel,  but 
evcrytliing  is  kept  going.  However,  out- 
side of  St.  Tjouis  proper  many  steam  jilants 
have  been  obliged  to  shut  down  ami  many 
towns  have  been  without  domestic  fuel 
for  several  wci-ks.  The  ijlaces  that  are 
hit  hardest  are  the  local  stations  on  the 
Iron  Mountain  line  south  that  carry  rates 
only  from  the  Iron  Mountain  lines  in 
Illinois. 

Throughout  the  Carterville  field  of  Wil- 
liamson aiul  Franklin  County  conditions 
seem  to  grow  worse,  although  they  are  not 
as  l)ad.  generally  speaking,  .as  in  the 
Standard  and  Mt.  Olive  districts.  Most  of 
these  mines  are  on  two  or  more  roads 
and  they  get  a  pretty  fair  car  sui>ply, 
whereas  in  the  Standard  >and  Mt.  Olive 
fields  nearly  all  mines  are  on  one  road. 
That  gives  the  mines  in  the  Carterville 
fields  about  three  days  car  supply  a  week, 
but   the   railroads  draw   heavily. 

In  the  Mt.  Olive  and  Standard  districts 
the  railroads  are  taking  about  half  of  the 
coal  produced.  On  the  Missouri  Pacific 
R.R.  the  mines  are  prohibited  from  load- 
ing any  commercial  coal  because  the 
amount  of  cars  furnished  are  insufficient 
to  give  the  Missouri  Pacific  its  tonnage  of 
railroad  fuel.  An  order  went  out  one  day 
this  week  to  confiscate  fifty  cars  of  coal. 
The  best  they  could  find  on  read  was 
thirty  eight  cars  and  then  they  began  con- 
fiscating coal  in  the  St.  Ijouis  terminals 
that  came  from  other  fields. 

A  check  up  showed  at  that  time  that 
there  was  105  per  cent  of  coal  equipment 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  rail  and  an  investi 
sation  developed  that  this  equipment  in- 
stead of  being  held  for  coal  carrying  is 
permitted  to  be  loaded  with  logs  to  nial^ 
automobile  wheels  and  spokes  and  kindred 
luxuries,  and  the  equipment  is  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  On  account  of 
the  shortage  of  box  cars  it  is  used  for 
commodities  that  until  the  last  year  were 
never  shipped  in  coal  cars  Viefore.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  shortage  of  equipment. 
It  is  a  question  of  incompetent  railroad- 
ing. 

The  weather  is  cold  throughout  the 
Middle  West.  The  movement  of  everything 
is  slow  and  the  shortage  of  fuel  continues 
to  increase.  It  is  possible  that  when  the 
railroads  pass  into  private  ownership  after 
the  first  of  March  that  there  will  be  a  dif- 
ference  in   everything. 

The  papers  in  the  Middle  West  accuse 
the  railroads  of  laying  down  on  the  job 
right  now  to  show  up  a  better  contrast 
under  their  own  supervision  after  March  1. 
There  is  practically  no  anthracite  moving 
into  St.  Louis  and  no  smolieless  at  alT. 
The  mo\-emeiit  of  coke  to  outside  points 
is  good.  There  is  practically  no  Franklin 
County  coal  coming  in  and  all  prices  are 
the    same    as    Inst    week. 

:mii.m'.\itkkk 

Coal  in  brisk  demand.  Supply  depfuds 
»olel>'  upon  rail  facilities  ut  Itresent.  I*riees 
renniin  nnehanKed.  but  an  advance  is  seein- 
ingl.v   in   jirospeet. 

The  coal  market  at  Milwaukee  is  main- 
taining an  even  balance,  despite  an  uncias- 
ing  demand  upon  sources  of  suppl>*  which 
.are  about  as  uncertain  as  the  weather 
Eve^,^■thing  depends  upon  the  inflow  by  rail 
at  the  present  time.  This  movement  is  slow 
enough  under  normal  circumstancis.  but 
the  least  obstruction  to  traffic  pinches  the 
market. 

Prices  continue  unchanged  simply  bt-eause 
dealers  shrink  from  becoming  involvfd  in 
the  popular  sleuthing  into  high  costs,  which 
has  reached  thi'  stage  of  local  commlttie 
invest ig.ations  :  but  a  rise  all  aroimd  seems 
to  be  impending  UTiIess  the  situation  changis 
n^aterially.  Rjiil  service  is  ijoor  anfl  the 
outw.ird  movement  of  stocks  held  to  protect 
contr.acts  is  slow.  MilwaukC"  could  handle 
twice  as  much  coal  as  it  (Iocs  .at  i>resent 
if  rail  f.acllitles  were  equal  to  demands  upon 
I  hem 


ye.ar,  but  with  increasing  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  blast  furnace  industry,  maae 
up  only  in  part  by  increased  production 
of  byproduct  coke,  the  apparent  shortage 
is  as  g;'eat  as  ever  .Seteral  furnace  m- 
terests  would  willingly  pay  considerably 
more   for   prompt    coke,    if    permitted. 

It  is  now  generally  thought  that  as  long 
as  wiui.t'r  weather  obtains  tlie  railroads 
will  not  be  able  to  increase  their  car  sup- 
plies to  tile  t^fmnellsville  coke  industry, 
but  it  is  likewise  felt  that  the  advent  of 
mild  \s<-atiier,  which  is  unduly  postponeil. 
will  automatieall.v  bring  prompt  relief.  .\s 
has  often  bei-n  the  case  in  the  Connellsville 
coke  industry  the  change  in  the  attitudi,  of 
furnaces  as  to  coke  supplies  may  be  spec- 
tacular. 

Often  it  has  occurred  that  at  one  time 
the  furnaces  would  be  bidding  higher  and 
higher  prices  for  spot  coke  and  a  fortnight 
later  would  he  instructing  shippers  to  sus- 
pend shipments  on  contracts.  A  sharp  im- 
provement in  transportation  conditions 
would  bring  .about  three  things  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  (piantily  of  coke  in  transit,  re- 
sulting in  correspondingly  heavier  receipts 
at  furnaces,  an  increase  in  the  amount 
produced  and  shipped,  and  the  piclcing  up 
of  the  considerable  tonnages  of  coke  that 
the  old  fashioned  ovens  have  stocked  in 
the  past  few  weeks.  The  modern  pu.sh- 
ovens  car.not  stock  coke.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  C(  ke  obtainable  in  the  open  market 
except  off  grades,  which  command  the  full 
Government  limit.  The  market  is  quotable 
at  Government  limits:  Furnace,  $6;  foun- 
dry. $7 :  cru.shed,  over  3-in.,  J7.30,  per 
net   ton    at    ovens. 

The  Courier  repoits  production  in  the 
Connellsville  and  I>ower  Connellsville 
region  in  the  week  ended  Feb.  21  at  235,- 
157   tons,    a   decrease   of   S,829   tons. 

BUFFALO  ' 

There  is  report  of  profiteering  in  the 
coke  trufle  as  well  as  in  eoal,  so  that  the 
regular  price  of  ijlD.OO  for  13-hr,  Connells- 
ville foundry  is  often  up  $1  or  more,  sol 
far   as    the   asking'   price    is    eoneerned. 

Furnace  is  also  held  for  more,  though 
it  mostly  goes  for  $8.60  on  contract,  with 
off  grades  $7.  Domestic  sizes  sell  well 
at  $7.75  and  breeze  less  actively  at  $5.  The 
prospect  of  a  heavy  smelting  year  is  good. 
Alread.v  there  is  enough  iron  ore  sold  to  in- 
sure the  bringing  down  of  60,000.0011  tons 
by  lake.  Buffalo  will  as  usual  supply  .a 
number  of  furnaces  Kast  of  liere..  some  of 
which  have  already  bought  liberally.  No 
vessel  chartering  has  been  done  yet,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  1918  rate  of  $1  per 
ton    from    Lake    Superior   will    he    paid. 

Foreign  Freight  Rates 


Coke 


CONNI-;i.I,S>  II.I.K 

The  coke  situation  shows  no  niilt<'rial 
eliunge.  Cur  siipplifs  in  the  Connellsville 
rcKloM  were  soniewhiil  puurrr  lusl  week 
than  pri'viousl>-.  hut  tltere  1i;;n  been  n> 
vorresponiliuK    inipro\  enieni    this    week. 

Production  on  the  whole  has  been  re- 
markably    steady    since     the     first     of    the 


Genoa /Leghorn .t2A  50  - 

Spezi.a.'SavonH 26  50  - 

Pirneus 2fl  50  - 

Trieste /Venice 31   00  - 

.Mgiers 26  00  - 

Cadiz 'Tlilbao 23  50  - 

Bnrcolonu 26  00  - 

Antwerp/Rotterdam 22  50  - 

I,isl)on ...  22,50- 

Gothenburg 24  00 

Marseilles 26  00  - 

Stockholm 26  00  - 

IlanihurK 25  00  - 

liouen 23.00  - 

Mnlmo   25  00  - 

Periuinibuco 1 6  00  - 

Bahia     1600- 

Hio    17  00  - 

Santos.    18  50  - 

l!ioGr»m<edo8ul 19  50  - 

Buenos  Aires  or 16.00  - 

La  Plata  or c 

Montevideo 1 7 .  50  - 

Para 15.00- 

liosario 1 9  00  - 

Baliia  HIniion 1 7  50  - 

To  Nitrate  Itangc 1200- 

Tlavaiia                     7 .  50  - 

Saitua  or  Cardeima 9  00  - 

Cienfueuos 9  00  - 

Caibarieu 9 .  50  - 

Guantanamo 9.  50  • 

9  00  - 

Manzanillo 9.50- 

BcTini'da 9  00  ■ 

Bermuda  p.e.  and  dis.  free 

Kingston 9  50  ■ 

.St.  r.ueift II   00  • 

Barbados M   00  • 

Santiaeo 8  50  ■ 

9.00  • 

Port  of  Spain,  Trin 1 1 .  00  ■ 

Ciiracao 10  50 

FWe  p.c.  Curacao 

nememra   13.00 

St.  Thomas 10  00 

All  above  rates  cram  from  cbartcr. 


Tons 
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placed 
1,000 
1.000 
1. 000 

eoc 
coo 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

1.000 

1.000 

•        800 

50(1 

500 

■  l.ono 

bOO 

500 

'    1,000 

■  750 

■  500 

■  750 
1.000 
1.000 

600 
100 

soo 

'00 
500 
400 

■  300 
300 


400 
500 
500 
500 
400 
500 
500 


400 
500 
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Assigned  Cars  for  Railroad  Fuel 


"^g^^ia 

HEY  never  come  back."  Well- 
proved  words  that  are  rightly 
applied  to  many  a  dethroned 
champion  who  tried.  Never- 
theless, they  do  try,  for  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  the  old  order  is  gone. 
Report  has  it  that  another  of  the  dethroned 
will  try  to  stage  a  come-back.  This  ex-hero  is 
the  notorious  assigned  car  for  railroad  fuel. 

He  used  to  be  the  champion  bruiser  for  the 
purchasing  agents  of  the  railroads  when  they 
went  out  to  buy  coal.  The  coal  producer  was  a 
jelly  when  old  A.  C.  finished  with  him.  Prices 
were  wrecked,  profits  abandoned.  Discrimina- 
tion was  the  established  practice.  Some  mines 
ran  overtime  on  unprofitable  railroad  orders; 
other  mines  worked  only  odd  days  or  parts  of 
days  for  lack  of  cars.  In  consequence  the 
public  paid  more  for  its  coal ;  miners  were  idle ; 
they  got  in  debt;  they  and  their  families 
starved;  they  were  ripe  for  strikes  and  revolu- 
tion against  such  conditions. 

The  whole  system  was  viciously  unfair  and 
unjust.  But  it  meant  cheap  railroad  fuel  and 
had  never  been  decided  illegal.  Therefore,  the 
purchasing  agent  and  the  railroad  president 


were  satisfied  and  happy.  Bankrupt  coal 
operators,  idle  mine  workers,  hungry  women 
and  babies,  festering  revolt  in  the  coal  fields 
never  troubled  their  bland  serenity.  Nor  did 
anj'  unwelcome  ideas  of  fair  play  and  justice 
ever  disturb  their  case-hardened  consciences. 

Then  came  the  war  and  the  Railroad 
Administration.  John  Skelton  Williams,  head 
of  the  Railroad  Administration's  purchases, 
had  in  his  hands  the  purchase  of  150,000,000 
tons  of  coal  for  railroad  fuel.  He  also  had  the 
use  of  the  entire  railroad  transportation  system 
of  the  country.  He  likewise  had  the  full 
authority  of  the  government.  No  man  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ever  had  such  power  in 
any  market.  And  he  announced  his  intention 
to  use  all  that  economic  and  legal  power  to  the 
limit  in  order  to  buy  coal  cheap. 

He  proposed  to  use  the  assigned  car  as  his 
main  weapon  and  to  disregard  government 
prices,  government  plans  for  the  war  distri- 
bution of  coal,  the  production  of  ships,  muni- 
tions, or  other  war  supplies,  principles  of 
fair  dealing  and  any  other  trifling  objections 
that  might  be  urged  against  his  high  and 
mighty  purposes.    Director  General  McAdoo 
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found  it  easy  to  support  him  while  the  fawn- 
ing satellites  under  him  walked  softly  in  his 
august  presence  and  made  ready  to  execute 
his  unholy  plans  in  reverent  admiration,  for 
what  he  proposed  went  far  beyond  anything 
that  any  mere  human  purchasing  agent  had 
ever  dreamed  of  accomplishing. 

But  the  coal  men  in  the  Fuel  Administration 
condemned  the  whole  scheme  unreservedly. 
They  insisted  that  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion should  buy  its  coal  like  any  other  pui- 
chaser  and  should  distribute  the  cars  equally 
to  all  mines.  They  appealed  to  the  Fuel 
Administrator.  Dr.  Garfield  took  one  good 
look  at  Mr.  Williams'  scheme,  saw  its  utter 
iniquity,  and  when  he  was  unable  to  persuade 
McAdoo  to  kill  it,  went  to  the  President.  The 
President  also  got  his  feet  down  on  the  solid 
ground  of  right  and  justice  and  gave  orders 
that  there  should  be  no  assigned  cars  under 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
but  that  the  distribution  of  cars  should  be 
equal  among  all  mines.  The  benefit  to  the 
public  was  made  instantly  apparent  in  a 
550,000,000  reduction  in  the  nation's  coal  bill. 

Now  that  the  roads  are  returned  to  private 
management,  it  is  reported  that  some  of  them 
will  again  use  assigned  cars  in  the  purchase  of 
their  railroad  coal ;  in  other  words,  pay  for  the 
coal  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  cars  for  the 
loading  of  coal.  Meantime,  the  new  railroad 
bill  says  that  in  times  of  car  shortage  every  car 
furnished  must  be  counted  against  the  mine, 
and  the  failure  to  so  count  every  car  is 
penalized.  Railroad  men  may  try  to  twist  that 
language  into  something  else,  but  evidently 
Congress  has  meant  to  end  discriminatory 
distribution  of  coal  cars. 


The  wise  railroad  president  will  heed  the 
plain  public  condemnation  of  an  old  evil  and 
abuse  and  will  not  even  waste  time  speculating 
on  whether  he  can  somehow  evade  the  statute 
and  still  avoid  heavy  penalties  and  damages. 
The  unwise  may  try  it,  but  the  finish  of  his 
effort  will  be  certain.  In  an  emergency  there 
may  be  some  ground  for  the  special  placing  of 
some  cars  for  fuel  loading  at  available  mines 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  there  is  neither  reason, 
excuse  nor  legal  warrant  any  longer  for  going 
out  and  deliberately  making  discriminatory 
car  supply  a  consideration  in  a  contract 
providing  for  fuel  deliveries  throughout  a 
whole  year. 

The  coal  producer  has  as  much  need  of 
taking  to  heart  the  lesson  of  the  President's 
decision  as  has  the  railroad  man.  The  coal 
operator  also  knows  now  that  the  assigned  car 
is  a  branded  convict.  The  disapproval  and 
condemnation  of  the  industry  will  rightfully 
fall  upon  the  producer  or  jobber  who  becomes 
a  party  to  any  railroad  business  carrying 
assigned  cars  with  it.  Moreover,  the  public 
will  not  placidly  submit  to  the  added  cost  of 
its  coal  which  the  re-establishment  of  the  old 
practice  would  entail. 

In  brief,  it  will  be  far  better  for  all  concerned 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  old  abuse  is  done 
for.  Neither  the  coal  industry  nor  the  public 
will  tolerate  its  return.  They  will  rub  the  old 
truth  into  avaricious  doubters  good  and  hard 
that  "they  never  come  back,"  if  said  doubters 
go  ahead  with  their  plans  to  try  turning  the 
moral  and  economic  progress  of  America 
backward. 
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^  miiltaneously  Working  the  Superimposed 
■^^^^^1  Beds  of  Virginia 


)ONALD  J.  DAKl-ni 

UKtl,  ll'l 


VIRGINIA  as  a  state  has  more  to  boast  of  than 
merely  being  the  "Blether  of  Presidents,"  produc- 
ing the  largest  peanut  crop  and  being  second  in  to- 
bacco growing.  In  Wise  County  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains attain  their  greatest  height  and  contain  the  most 
valuable  and  numerous  coal 
depo.sits  found  within  the 
state  borders.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  Wise  County 
has  become  the  scene  of 
numerous  coal  operations. 
^Mining  conditions  here  ex- 
act  a   greater   e.xercise    of 

engineering  skill  than  is  commonly  necessary  in  dis- 
tricts farther  north.  The  compensating  feature,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  coal  beds  are  relatively  thick.  Fur- 
thermore, the  coal  is  clean,  requires  no  extensive  prep- 
aration and  is  nearly  free  from  gas.  The  roof  is  usually 
a  firm  sandstone  that  resists  the  disintegrating  action 
of  the  air. 

One  of  the  leading  operators  of  Wise  County  is  the 
Blackwood  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  whose  main  offices  are  at 
Blackwood  about  ?>  miles  west  of  Norton.  This  company 
was  organized  in  1903  and  operations  were  started  the 
same  year.  The  mines  of  the  company  are  located  at 
Blackwood,  Pardee  and  Roaring  Fork,  all  of  which 
are  within  a  radius  of  12  miles  of  each  other  and  located 
in  Big  Black  Mountain;  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
impressive  elevations  of  the  Cumberland  chain.  The 
mountain  itself  is  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  and  is  in  truth  a  fitting  monument  to 
separate  two  states  whose  picturesque  scenery  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  coal  deposit  that  is  receiving  the  most  attention 
in  the  development  work  of  the  Blackwood  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  is  the  Parsons.  This  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Pardee  or  Cornett  bed.     It  is  2,740  ft.  above  sea  level 


Output  from  four  operations  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent beds  is  fed  to  one  conveyor  and  pre- 
pared in  one  tipple.  One  of  these  mines  is 
regularly  inspected  on  horseback. 


and  is  perhaps  the  thickest  known  bed  of  hard,  i.e., 
non-friable  bituminous  coal  in  the  world.  A  general 
thickness  of  10  ft.  4  in.  is  averaged  throughout  the  prop- 
erties of  the  Blackwood  company.  The  coal  is  prac- 
tically free  from  impurities  and  contains  no  binders. 

An  analysis  will  show  the 
following  constituents: 
moisture,  0.87  per  cent; 
volatile  matter,  38.92;  fixed 
carbon.  56.41;  ash,  4.67; 
sulphur,  0.716  per  cent.  The 
The  heat  content  is  14.907 
and  the  fusion  point  of  the 
ash   is  high   averaging  approximately   2,710   deg.    F. 

The  mines  at  Pardee  are  most  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting because  they  are  so  entirely  different  from 
the  ordinary.  In  the  first  place,  the  coal  is  unusually 
thick  and  maintains  its  height  so  evenly  that  the  mine 
is  inspected  on  horseback.  The  mountain  roads  are  so 
steep  and  rocky  that  they  forbid  the  use  of  an  auto- 
mobile in  gaining  access  to  the  drift  mouth.  Accord- 
ingly C.  J.  Creveling,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Blackwood  company,  when  he  would  inspect  the  mine 
in  the  Parsons  bed,  vaults  into  the  saddle  and  never  has 
occasion  to  withdraw  his  feet  from  the  stirrups  until 
he  has  visited  the  last  room. 

The  mine  is  developed  on  the  room-and-pillar  system 
and  certain  inspectors  of,  say,  the  Miller  bed  mines 
of  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  would  indeed  think  they  had 
reached  the  ultimate — the  Utopian  coal  mines — if  they 
could  make  their  rounds  of  inspection  on  horseback. 
The  same  methods  are  employed  hy  the  firebosses  mak- 
ing their  early  morning  tours.  They  are  indeed  "Knights 
of  the  Black  Diamond"  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase. 

This  pleasing  and  alluring  feature  is,  however,  par- 
tially eclip.sed  by  reason  of  the  mine  being  in  the  nearly 
inaccessible  portion  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain  region. 
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While  a  few  labor  problems  have  to  be  met  in  the  Black- 
wood mines  this  freedom  is  largely  offset  by  most  diffi- 
cult transportation  problems  which  make  the  question  of 
how  to  handle  the  coal  after  it  is  brought  to  the  surface 
not  easily  solvable.  This  alone  keeps  the  operator's 
path  from  being  a  velvety  one.  During  the  recent 
nation-wide  strike  of  miners,  the  Blackwood  company 
nover  lost  a  day.  Wise  miners  in  this  mine  of  Wise 
Tounty  knew  when  they  were  well  taken  care  of.  Miners 
to  work  this  thick  bed  are  easy  to  secure.    Getting  men 


worked  at  practically  headhouse  height.  Furthermore, 
the  drift  entrances  are  so  located  that  the  above  arrange- 
ment was  considered  the  most  practical. 

The  development  in  the  Parsons  bed  is  700  ft.  ver- 
tically above  the  tipple.  This  fact  is  unfoi-tunately  not 
brought  out  in  any  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
The  mine  cars,  which  are  of  120-cu.ft.  capacity,  are 
dropped  down  a  1,500-ft.  incline  in  trips  of  three  by 
means  of  a  lA-in.  wire  rope.  Upon  reaching  the  bottom, 
the  cars  are  gathered  by  a  14-ton  Jeffrey  "armorplate" 
locomotive  and  hauled  to  the  lower  head- 
house.  At  this  point  the  cars  pass  over  a 
crossover  dump,  from  which  the  coal  en- 
ters a  receiving  hopper  and  is  finally  dia- 

LUMP  AND  EGG  COAL  ON  CARS 
toaJing  booms  arc  cmplo5"ed  for  both  these  sizes 


Cars   arc   here  as   usual  diopped   through   the 
tipple  by  gravity. 

to  strike  who  work  in  a  non-gaseous  mine 
where  the  coal  is  over  10  ft.  high  and  the 
roof  so  sound  that  posting  is  seldom 
needed,  is  no  easier  than  it  sounds. 

The  tipple  at  Pardee  receives  the  coal  from  four 
separate  beds  from  a  retarding  conveyor  588  ft.  long 
having  a  capacity  of  300  tons  per  hr.  The  output  from 
the  Taggart  or  "C,"  the  Low  Splint,  the  Parsons  and 
the  High  Splint  beds  all  enter  the  one  conveyor  lead- 
ing to  the  main  tipple.  These  beds  lie  above  each  other 
in  the  order  given.  Two  headhouses  discharge  the  coal 
after  it  is  dumped  onto  the  conveyor.  The  lower  head- 
house  collects  the  coal  from  the  High  Splint  and  Par- 


roAI,  ON  TIIK  SHAKIXr;   SCHIIKX 

Slotted  lump  screen  Is  h*rc  employed  Instead  of  the  common 
p<iforated  plate. 

sons  beds  while  the  upper  headhouse  receives  the  outputs 
from  the  "C"  and  Low  Splint  beds. 

At  first  thought  it  might  appear  that  this  .statement 
is  incorrect,  as  the  Parsons  and  High  Splint  beds  lie 
above  the  other  two;  however,  the  two  lower  beds  are 


tributed  upon  the  retarding  conveyor  by  a  reciprocating 
feeder,  which  insures  a  uniform  supply.  This  is  an 
advantageous  method. 

The  conveyor  is  of  the  chain-and-scraper  type  and  is 
operated  by  two  motors — a  40-hp.  machine  at  the  upper 
headhouse  and  a  5-hp.  at  the  lower.  The  upper  head- 
house  is  equipped  with  a  kickback  dump,  receiving 
hopper  and  reciprocating  feeder.  Both  headhouses  as 
well  as  the  tipple  are  of  wooden  construction.  The  tip- 
ple and  retarding  conveyor  at  Pardee  were  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  May  1,  1919,  issue  of  Coal  Age. 

The  room-and-pillar  method  of  working  is  employed 
in  the  thick  bed.  Main  entries  are  driven  in  pairs  13-50 
ft.  apart ;  each  is  12  ft.  wide.  One  is  double  tracked 
and  used  as  a  haulageway  while  the  other  is  utilized 
as  an  air  course.  The  distance  between  the  two  is  72  ft., 
which  gives  a  60-ft.  pillar.  Room  entries  are  turned 
directly  off  the  mains  every  250  ft.,  this  distance 
being  the  length  of  the  rooms.  The  coal  is  then  devel- 
oped by  the  panel  system  with  15  rooms  to  the  panel 
each  located  on  60-ft.  centers.  This  allows  for  a  pillar 
approximately  35  ft.  thick  between  the  rooms,  which 
are  widened   from  20  to  25   ft. 

The  coal  is  undercut  by  28-A  Jeffrey  shortwall  min- 
ing machines  and  shot  down  with  black  powder.  A 
knife-blade  parting  runs  through  the  Par.sons  bed  and 
with  a  conservative  use  of  explosives,  the  coal  will 
separate  at  this  line  and  only  half  will  fall.  As  may  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  the  upper  undisturbed 
portion  of  the  bed  is  allowed  to  remain  in  position  until 
the  lower  bench  has  been  removed  for  a  distance  of  from 
40  to  50  ft.  The  upper  bench  may  then  be  brought  to  the 
floor  by  a  small  quantity  of  black  powder. 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  PART  OF  THK  TOWN 

••GnnvinR   things,"   both   annual   anil   VL-gutabk-.    are   conspicuous 


The  co;U  is  harder  than  ordinary  bituminous  but  is 
not  an  anthracite.  Posts  are  seldom  employed  in  driv- 
ing a  room  and  find  only  a  limited  use  in  holding  up  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bed  while  the  lower  is  being  re- 
moved. The  room  pillars  are  split  and  removed  in  re- 
treat after  all  the  rooms  have  been  carried  to  their 
full  length. 

Intervals  of  at  least  250  ft.  exist  between  the  Parsons, 
the  Low  Splint  and  the  "C"  beds.  Accordingly  opera- 
tions in  these  measures  may  be  carried  on  irrespective 
of  each  other,  as  it  is  considered  that  there  is  sufficient 
cover  to  protect  the  overlying  workings.  However,  this 
does  not  hold  true  with  respect  to  the  interval  between 
the  High  Splint  and  the  Parsons  beds  and  these  are 
therefore  worked  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  lest 
in  robbing  the  pillars  of  the  lower  bed,  operations  in  the 
upper  sliould  be  interfered  with  and  become  unsafe. 


This  double  development,  as  it  might  be  called,  is 
carried  out  without  difficulty.  The  High  Splint  coal, 
which  averages  5  ft.  in  thickness,  is  only  found  on  the 
highest  ridges  of  Black  Mountain.  This  bed  is  prac- 
tically level  and  approximately  2,990  ft.  above  sea  level. 
As  the  highest  point  on  Black  Mountain  in  this  region 
is  at  an  altitude  of  3,800  ft.,  there  is  no  large  unbroken 
tract  of  this  bed  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  Out- 
crops are  numerous  and  the  bed  overlies  the  Parsons 
only  in  restricted  areas.  Accurate  surveys  have  been 
made  of  the  mines  in  the  two  beds  and  the  development 
work  in  both  is  shown  on  the  same  map. 

As  a  result,  the  progress  of  development  in  the  lower, 
as  regards  those  sections  that  underlie  the  upper,  is 
curtailed  until  such  a  time  as  the  room  pillars  in  the 
upper  bed  have  been  removed.  It  is  then  safe  to  pull  the 
pillars  in  the  lowei'  or  underlying  bed. 


PARSONS  COAL  BED  IVIAY  BE  WORKED  IN  BENCHES 
Tho  lower  bench  has  here  been  removed  for  some  distance  leaving  the  upper  one  which  stands  without  support 
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Thi.s  method  of  working  the  two  beds  simultaneously, 
which  is  probably  the  only  one  that  could  be  used,  has 
one  drawback,  namely,  that  water  encountered  in  the 
upper  mine  eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  lower. 
Thus  while  the  drainage  problems  in  the   High  Splint 


HKIUHT   I.N   THK  HILLS,   NARROW  COAL  AREAS  AND  IRREGULAR  OUTCROP  ARE 
CH.VR.VC'TERISTICS    OF    THE    BL.\CK\VOOD    OPERATION 


bed  are  automatically  solved,  the  Parsons  is  compelled 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  dewatering  for  both  measures. 
Fortunately,  this  bed  is  practically  self-draining  as  it 
dips  about  3  per  cent  and  development  has  been  made 
against  the  dip. 

The  only  places  where  pumps  are  required  are  in 
those  local  "swags"  that  may  be  encountered  in  any 
mine.  Taken  all  in  all,  therefore,  topographical  condi- 
tions are  about  as  near  ideal  as  could  be  hoped  for  when 
there  is  not  sufficient  cover  to  guarantee  one  bed  being 
developed  independent  of  any  other.  Other  operations 
in  the  same  beds  may  not  encounter  ihe  same  happy 
combinations  that  the  Blackwood  people  enjoy. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
showing  a  projection  of  the  mine  in  the  Parsons  bed, 
the  outcrop  line  which  corresponds  fairly  closely  to  the 
2,740-ft.  contour  line  on  Black  Mountain,  limits  tha  field 
of  production.  The  distance  from  outcrop  to  outcrop  is 
highly  irregular,  although  fairly  uniform  near  the  loca- 
tion of  the  present  workings.  The  High  Splint  field 
lying  above  is,  of  course,  even  more  restricted,  while 
the  Imboden  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  has  the 
largest  unbroken  area  of  any  of  these  several  measuras. 
However,  this  bed,  which  averages  about  6  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, has  not  beev.  developed  to  date  except  at  the  Roar- 
ing Fork  mines  ot  the  company.  These  are  located  12 
miles  from  Blackwood. 

Bol'i  the  Parsons  and  the  High  Splint  coals  show 
practically  no  tendency  to  weather.  This  statement  is 
particularly  true  of  coal  from  the  Parsons  bed,  speci- 
mens from  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  elements 
:i.s  long  as  lo  years  without  showing  any  visible  effects. 


I  was  shown  a  block  near  the  company's  office  at  Black 
wood  which  had  been  exposed  for  several  years  and  .st  1' 
appeared  to  be  in   the  same  condition  as  when  mined 
This  is  a  big  factor  in  the  development  of  these  mines 
whose  crop  limits  are  so  closely  defintd  and  relatively 

near  each  other.  The  coal  is 
firm  right  up  to  the  very  out- 
crop. A  small  quantity  of  gas 
is  encountered,  however,  as 
the  outcrops  are  approached. 
Black  powder  is  then  displaced 
by  permissible  explosives  when 
the  coal  is  shot  down. 

Power  for  operating  all  of 
the  company's  mines  is  pur- 
chased from  the  Old  Dominion 
Power  Co.,  whose  central  sta- 
tion is  located  at  Dorchester, 
Va.  Substations  are  provided 
near  all  the  mines. 

Much  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Blackwood  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  in  community  and  welfare 
work.  This  settion  of  coun- 
try, which  is  naturally  bleak 
and  dreary  to  the  eye,  lends 
itself  readily  to  any  efforts 
that  are  made  to  relieve  the 
monotonous  outlines  of  the 
hills.  Artificial  beautification 
when  applied  in  the  form  of 
transplanted  trees  and  scenic 
playgrounds,  is  even  more  no- 
ticeable and  gives  a  more 
pleasing  impression  than 
where  the  same  scJieme  has  been  used  in  a  district  that 
lacks  the  impressive  mountainous  scenery  for  a  back- 
ground. 

The  miners'  homes  are  substantially  constructed,  but 
they  are  of  a  design  that  is  all  too  often  encountered. 
However,  Blackwood  is  a  relatively  old  town.  It  is  noi 
the  design  of  the  houses  that  here  creates  a  favorable 
impression.  It  is  the  careful  consideration  that  ha:- 
been  conscientiously  applied  in  the  matter  of  makini- 
the  most  of  a  mediocre  or  even  bad  situation.  Each 
house  is  neatly  fenced  and  provided  with  a  lawn,  whil  ■ 
vines  drape  the  porches. 

One  thing  is  paramount  in  the  i)roblem  of  civic  beau- 
titicatiuii.  In  the  older  mining  towns  that  were  perhaps 
hastily  constructed  and  where  it  is  now  impossible  to 
change  the  design  of  the  houses,  they  may  be  made  less 
bleak  in  appearance  by  camouflaging  the  exterior  de- 
fects in  design.  If  the  men  can  be  interested  in  their 
homes,  there  will  soon  be  built  up  a  friendly  competition 
that  needs  no  further  attention,  as  it  is  self-sustaining. 
This  has  been  l•arri^d  out  at  Blackwood  to  a  degree 
and  with  a  result  that  might  well  influence  other  towns 
farther  north  to  "go  and  do  likewise." 


What  Happens  to  Pyiite  Under  Heat 

Carbonization  tests  of  a  mixture  of  coal  and  pyrite 
at  1,000  deg.  C.  showed  the  formation  of  some  frc.- 
sulphur,  that  some  sulphur  was  absorbed  by  the  coal 
substance  and  that  a  larger  amount  of  sulphide  than 
one-half  the  pyrite  sulphur  remained,  showing  a 
secondary  reaction  in  carbonisation.  A.  R.  Powell  maJa 
the  tests  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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How  an  Anthracite  Bi  eaker  W  as  Remodeled — 1 


The  Old  Forge  Breaker  Was  Remodeled  During  Operation,  Concrete  Being  Largely  Substituted  for 

Wood — Rebuilding  tlie  Su[>|)orts  Under  Load  Was  a  Delicate  Process 

Requiring  Great  Skill  and  Care 


By  Dever  C.  Ashmead 

Tari'Mown,   X.    V. 


A  BOUT  three  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
l\  of  Scrantoii,  I'a.  decided  that  il  was  necessary 
jL  \.  either  to  remodel  the  old  structure  or  build  a  new 
breaker  at  its  Old  Forge  colliery.  There  were  three 
reasons  for  this  decision;  first  the  cost  of  preparation 
was  entirely  too  high  as  it  involved  the  employment  of 
156  men;  second,  the  methods  of  preparation  were  out 


of  operation  of  the  breaker  could  be  reduced  but  that 
of  handling  the  output  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased. Consequently  no  material  reduction  in  total 
cost  of  production   would   have   resulted. 

These  conditions  made  it  necessary  to  come  to  one  of 
two  decisions — either  to  abandon  reconstruction  of  the 
breaker  or  else  to  remodel  it  while  in  operation.     After 


'.  £/.  619.56  Top  of  Rail  at  C.L.  of  Breaker 


■IC.   1.      SID!^  PU.\N  OF  THE  1)1. D  IIIMCAK  1:R.      XOTE  IN'TRH'ATE  AND  COMPEICATED  MECHANTCAL  .S.RR.VXGEMEXT 


of  date  and  therefore  the  quality  of  the  product  was 
undergrade,  and  third,  the  foundations  of  the  breaker 
were  showing  signs  of  decay  and  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance was  high. 

It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  have  torn  down 
the  breaker  and  built  a  new  one  on  the  old  site  or  to 
have  built  a  new  breaker  on  another  site  but  both  of 
these  methods  were  out  of  the  question  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  country  was  at  war  and  every  pound  of 
coal  that  could  be  produced  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  hostilities.  This  made  it  im- 
possible to  tear  down  the  old  structure  in  order  to  build 
a  new  one  as  it  was  necessary  to  operate  the  old  breaker 
continuously.  Furthermore,  a  new  breaker  could  not 
be  built  on  any  other  site  without  negativing  the  idea 
of  cutting  down  the  cost  of  production.     The  expense 


careful  consideration  of  the  extra  cost  of  such  a  method 
of  construction  and  the  results  obtainable  because  of 
improved  output  and  lessened  cost  of  production,  it  was 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  work  of  reconstruction 
immediately. 

Having  decided  to  start  the  work  the  next  step  was 
to  decide  upon  the  material  to  be  used.  Owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  steel  it  was  found  impossible  to 
secure  this  material  on  anything  like  advantageous 
deliveries  so  that  the  idea  of  steel  construction,  although 
the  most  favored,  was  abandoned.  Wood  was  next  tra- 
versed but,  when  the  future  life  and  cost  of  upkeep 
was  considered,  given  up  as  costing  entirely  too  much. 
It  was  found  possible,  however,  to  secure  sufficient  steel 
for  reinforced  concrete  and  therefore  as  the  cement 
could  be  secured  with  comparative  ease  it  was  decided 
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that  these  materials  should  be  used  for  the  construction. 
The  old  breaker  consisted  of  two  buildings,  one  the 
main  dry  breaker  proper  and  the  other  the  washery. 
Both  of  these  buildings  were  entirely  of  wood  construc- 
tion. It  was  planned  that  the  dry  breaker  should  be 
replaced  to  a  height  of  42  ft.  above  the  railroad  tracks 
with  reinforced  concrete.  This  included  the  pockets. 
The  washery  upon  the  completion  of  the  reconstruction 
work  was  to  be  torn  down. 

Reese  D.  Isaacs  &  Son  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  received 
the  contract  for  the  construction  work  and  took  two 
years  to  perform  it.    With  the  exception  of  two  months, 
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FIG.  3.     SIDE  VZKW  OF  KBCONSTRUCTED  BREAKEK 

ter  as  nothing  had  to  be  supported.  As  soon  as  these 
pockets  were  completed  and  had  set,  the  egg  coal  was 
then  transferred  from  the  washery  side  of  the  breaker 


January  and  February,  1918,  the  work 
was  continuous  until  its  completion  in 
the  summer  of  1919.  The  original 
contract  called  for  the  construction  of 
the  breaker  up  to  a  height  of  42  ft. 
above  the  railroad  tracks.  The  con- 
tract was  further  extended  to  include  the  construction 
of  the  breaker  engine  room  and  a  rock  pocket  in  the 
rear  of  the  engine  room;  both  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  3 
In  planning  the  method  of  handling  the  construction 
work  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
neces.sity  of  continuing  operation  uninterruptedly.  .\c- 
cordingly  the  first  step  in  the  construction  work  was 
to  transfer  from  the  main  breaker  all  operations  on  any 
coal  below  the  size  of  egg  that  had  to  be  treated  where 
the  construction  work  was  going  on.  These  operations 
were  crowded  into  the  washery.  The  egg  coal  was  ac- 
cordingly shunted  from  the  side  of  the  breaker  farthest 
from  the  washery  to  the  side  nearest  to  it. 

The  pockets  on  this  vacant  side  were  then  torn  out 
completely  as  well  as  all  the  superstructure  directly 
above  them.  This  made  the  construction  of  the  pockets 
on  this  side  of  the  breaker  a  comparatively  simple  mat- 


.       NEW    ELEVATOR    BRINGING 
COAL  TO  THE  BRE.VKER 

h.iul    was    used    on    tlio    old    breaker 
but  this  rc-quirud  too  many  men  to  operato 
It    and     it     \va.i     desirablt-     to     reduce     the 
number  of  men  employed. 


FIG.   4.     ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  REBUILT  STRUCTURE 
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to  the  completed  pockets.  Next  the  okl  pockets  were 
removed  together  with  their  superstructure  and  re- 
built. The  wood  structure  above  the  old  pockets  had 
been  taken  do\vn  carefully  so  that  it  was  possible  to 
reassemble  it  upon  the  completion  of  the  concrete 
pickets  with  a  minimum  loss  of  material. 

While  the  construction  work  was  proceeding,  the 
changes  in  the  preparation  process  carried  on  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  breaker  were  being  made.  These  in- 
cluded changing  the  types  of  screen  and  of  subsequent 
treatment.  The  entire  proc- 
ess was  altered  from  dry  to 
wet. 

Having  completed  the 
pockets  in  the  breaker,  all 
chutes  were  put  in  proper 
place  and  the  coal  was  then 
run  directly  into  the  pockets 
in  the  breaker  itself  and  the 
washery  was  abandoned.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  re- 
place the  foundations  and  the 
columns  supporting  the  bal- 
ance of  the  breaker.  This  had 
to  be  done  carefully  so  that 
the  building  would  not  be 
placed  in  danger.  The  opera- 
tion of  coal  preparation  had  al- 
so to  proceed  uninterruptedly. 
The  plan  adopted  was  to  re- 
place one  or  two  columns  in 
one  locality,  then  move  to  an- 
other part  of  the  breaker  and 
replace  one  or  two  more  col- 
umns. This  would  permit 
plenty  of  time  for  the  columns^ 
to  set  before  placing  their 
loads  upon  them.  When  re- 
placing supports  in  the  center 
of  the  building,  that  is  in  the 
central  three  rows  of  columns, 
only  one  at  a  time  was  rebuilt 
as  the  greatest  load  in  the 
breaker  rests  upon  these  sup- 

I  ports.     When  working  on  the 

I  outer  three  rows  it  was  pos- 
sible to  replace  two  of  the  col- 

lumns     simultaneously.       The 

'methods    for    supporting    the 

superstructure,  when  replacing  either  one  or  two 
columns,  although  simple,  was  strong.  The  wooden  posts 
that  were  to  be  removed  were  12  x  12  in.  hemlock  on 


will  be  readily  understood.  For  the  replacement  of  one 
column  at  a  time,  four  posts  were  set  about  36  in.  from 
column  to  be  removed,  two  cap  pieces  were  placed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6  and  the  posts  were  diagonally  braced 
in  both  directions.  Ne.\t  the  main  column  whose  lower 
part  was  to  be  replaced  with  concrete  was  cross  braced 
in  four  different  directions  at  a  point  immediately 
above  the  cut,  thus  transferring  a  part  of  the  weight 
onto  the  four  adjoining  columns  besides  the  support 
given  by  the  four  auxiliary  posts  as  previously  described. 
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Fie.    6  Fig.    7 

.METHOD  OF  SUPPORT  EMPLOYED  WHEN  RE.MOVING  ONE 
OR  TWO   COl.l-MXS   WHII.F   T'XDER   LO.VD 

the  three  outer  rows  of  columns  on  each   side  of  the 
building  while  in  the  central  three  rows  they  were  14  x 
14  in.  white  oak. 
By  referring  to  Figs.  6  and  7  the  simple  method  used 


FIG.   5.     .ARRANGEMENT  OF  MACHINERY  IN  OLD  W.VSHER 

\\'ashery  was  abandoned   and   torn   down   on   coniplotion   of  tho   remodeling  of  the  old   breaker, 

tli»   washing  being   transferred   to   the   new   building,  all  tlie  work  being  done  under  one  cover. 

in  consequenic  the  handling  of  eoal  was  much  simplified  and  degradation  wa.s  reduced 

This  made  the  supported  column  really  stronger  after 
than  before  its  lower  part  was  removed. 

For  the  distribution  of  the  concrete  the  contractors 
erected  at  the  corner  of  the  breaker  nearest  the  rail- 
road and  farthest  from  the  washery  a  tower  80  ft.  high. 
This  tower  was  sufficiently  high  to  permit  all  the  work 
in  the  main  part  of  the  breaker  to  be  accomplished,  but 
was  not  high  enough  to  accommodate  the  construction 
of  the  engine  room  and  the  rock  pockets  which  were 
added  later  to  the  contract.  This  extra  concrete  work 
necessitated  the  erection  of  another  tower  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  breaker.  The  concrete  was  delivered  by  the 
first  tower  to  the  foot  of  the  second  and  from  this  tower 
to  the  job. 

The  new  reinforced  concrete  work  is  much  heavier  in 
construction  than  the  old  building.  The  main  columns 
are  24  x  24  in.  and  the  outer  columns  are  20  x  20  in. 
The  concrete  floors  are  6  in.  thick.  The  bottom  of  the 
pockets  are  of  9  in.  concrete  as  are  the  walls.    Twenty- 
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FIG.     S.       RECOXSTRlU'TKn     BREAKER 

Tlu'    old    lar-haul    tre.stle   may    be   .seen    in    the    rear.      .Many    new- 
windows   have   been    added    so   tliat   adequate    ligliting   is   assured. 

incn  .steel  I-beam.s  support  the  bottom  of  the  pockets. 
There  are  two  large  pockets  of  150  tons  capacity  each 
and  6  small  ones  of  75  tons  capacity  each.  The  large 
pockets  have  3  gates  while  the  small  ones  have  only  one. 
There  ai-e  two  loading  track.s  at  the  breaker — one  for 


open  cars  and  one  for  the  accommodation  of  bo.x  cars. 
The  company  up  to  the  present  time  has  noL  purchased 
a   box-car  loader  as   the  original  plans  called   for. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  change  from  dry  to 
wet  preparation  the  old  washery  was  dismantled  and 
torn  down.  The  stone  from  the  foundation  of  thi.s 
Iniilding  and  also  from  that  of  the  breaker  itself  was 
removed  and  used  in  building  a  series  of  retaining  walls 
on  the  outside  of  the  breaker.  These  have  been  filled 
in  and  some  good  soil  placed  on  top  of  the  fill  and 
grass  planted  thereon.  As  a  result  there  is  a  pretty 
series  of  terraces  at  the  .side  of  the  breaker. 

The  entire  construction  work  is  not  as  yet  finished  as 
the  old  car  haul  which  carries  the  loaded  cars  to  the 
top  of  the  breaker  has  not  as  yet  been  replaced  with 
the  new  drag-scraper  line  that  is  about  to  be  installed 
When  the  new  scraper  line  is  finished  the  coal  will  en- 
ter the  breaker  at  a  _)oint  about  14  ft.  lower  than  the 
present  car  dump  and  the  long  unsightly  trestle  that 
now  makes  the  approach  to  the  breaker  will  be  removed 
and  in  its  place  will  be  the  new  steel  trestle  of  the 
scraper  line. 

The  whole  of  the  breaker  above  the  concrete  portion 
has  been  covered  with  new  siding  and  the  number  of 
windows  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  breaker  is 
thoroughly  heated  by  exhaust  steam  making  it  very 
( omfortable  for  the  men  when  working  in  cold  weather. 


Stabilization  of  the  Bituminous-Coal  Industry* 

Overdevelopment.    Short    W  orking    Time,   Absenteeism,   Seasonal    Demana,    and    Trans- 
portation Diflifulties.  Wages,  the  Use  of  Machinery  and  a  Fluctuating  Load 
Curve  Are  Some  of  the  Problems  Confronting  the  Industry 

I  By  Eugene  McAuliffe 


.<!       I. oil  is.     MO- 


IMPORTANCE  of  the  coal-mining  industry  has 
never  been  realized  fully  in  the  United  States. 
Since  the  last  quarter  of  1917,  however,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  coal  supply  has  thrust  itself  into  every 
phase  of  our  national  life.  For  28  months  disaster  in 
one  form  or  another  has  confronted  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  famine  has  actually  threatened  the 
workers. 

Secretary  Lane  in  speaking  of  the  coal  industry 
said:  "It  should  be  treated  with  profound  respect, 
because  we  know  from  Paris  that  sacred  treaties  and 
national  boundaries  turn  on  its  presence.  The  world 
wants  our  coal,  envies  us  for  having  it,  fears  us  be- 
cause of  it."  Again,  as  was  well  said  by  Secretary 
Lane,  "The  public  must  accept  responsibility  for  the 
coal  industry  and  pay  for  carrying  it  on,  the  year 
round.  Mine  operators  and  mine  workers  of  whatever 
mines  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country 
must  be  paid  for  a  year's  work."  The  105,253,300 
people  who  use  coal,  who  depend  on  it  for  life,  health 
and  comfort,  must  sense  the  problems  that  confront 
the  industry;  it  is  of  too  vital  importance  to  be  longer 
let  run  adrift. 


•I'aper  (lillverod  bfTore  the  mvcllng  of  the  AmcTlcuii  Insti- 
tute of  minintc  and  MetnlliirKleal  EnKlneer.*.  New  York.  Febru- 
ary 18.  19:0. 


In  1870,  five  years  after  the  Olose  of  the  Civil  War, 
our  annual  coal  production  of  all  grades  was  0.857 
tons  per  capita,  while  in  1918,  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  it  had  increased  to  6.44  tons  per  capita. 
To  this  extent  and  in  this  ratio,  has  coal  grown  into 
our  national  life.  Any  interference  with  its  produc- 
tion, however  occasioned,  is  reflected  immediately  in 
the  earnings  and  activities  of  the  thousand  lines  of 
endeavor  dependent  on  the  coal  industry.  When  a 
cessation  of  production  is  anticipated  the  merchant 
ceases  buying,  and  when  the  mines  close  the  open 
store  door  yields  to  bars  and  shutters,  and  privation 
frequently  begins  for  the  mine  worker's  wife  and 
children. 

Post  mortems  are  frequently  only  perfunctory  cere- 
monials, but  it  is  customary  to  try  to  fi.\  the  causes 
that  led  up  to  an  accident  after  it  has  occurred.  The 
bituminous-coal  stiike  that  began  on  Nov.  1,  1919,  led 
our  whole  iinlustrial  and  social  system  to  the  brink 
of  disaster.  The  responsibility  for  this  national 
calamity — to  some  extent  international  in  its  effects 
— should  properly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  coal 
consumer. 

Early  in  1919  a  careful  survey  of  the  coal  require- 
ments of  the  nation  was  made  by  the  United  Fuel 
Administration,  and  it  was  estimated   that   the    1919 
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requirements  of  bituminous  coal  would  total  500  mil- 
lion tons.  The  normal  monthly  requirements  of  the 
nation,  with  the  tonnage  produced  and  marketed, 
together  with  the  excess  tonnage  produced  or  the 
shortage  by  months  as  set  forth  below,  presents  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  nation's  responsibility  for 
the  strike  of  Nov.  1. 


Mll.LlO.VS    OF   TONS    WHICH    W  ERK   A.N'D    WHICH    SHOUI.D 
HAVE  1:EKX  produced  IX  191il 


Produotion 

I'riKluotioti 

in  Excesii 

lU'low  Normal 

Noriuul  Monthlj 

.Monthly 

of  Normal 

.Monthly 

Hequirentunt 

rroduction 

Ueqairemcnl 

Requirement 

jEnuary . . 

40 

41    487 

1   487 

February ... 

.                  40 

31   566 

8  4M 

March 

33  719 

8  281 

April 

May 

32   164 

9  836 

37  547 

4  4>3 

June 

37  054 

5  446 

July 

42  698 

1   98 

August 

42.883 

3  83 

September.. 

47.402 

4  902 

October  .... 

56.243 

November  . 

18  686 

24.312 

December 

500 

36  612 

__:_ 

1   388 

Total 

458  063 

41   937 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  36,450,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  not  produced  and,  therefore, 
not  transported  and  marketed  in  the  five  months 
February  to  June  con- 
clusive, had  been  so 
produced,  transported 
and  placed  in  storage 
for  subsequent  con- 
sumption, this  strike 
would  not  have  oc- 
curred with  all  the  re- 
sultant losses  occa- 
s  i  0  n  e  d  thereby.  In 
my  opinion,  if  the  bi- 
tuminous-coal consum- 
ers of  the  nation  had 
purchased  the  coal 
necessary  to  overcome 
the  underproduction 
that  occurred  in  the 
five  months  above 
mentioned,  the  na- 
tion's fuel  bill  would 
not  have  been  seri- 
ously augmented  dur- 
ing this  five  months' 
period,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  de- 
mands for  fuel  would 
have  been  sufficient  to 
lift  the  annual  pro- 
duction to  the  esti- 
mated 500  million 
tons. 

During  the  early 
part  of  1919  the  coal 
transportation  facili- 
ties    made     available 

by  the  Railroad  Administration  exceeded  the  demand. 
Duiing  this  period,  however,  the  market  for  bituminous 
coal  was  limited,  and  in  many  districts,  mines  were  oper- 
ated only  24  hr.  per  week.  In  certain  districts  where 
the  quality  of  the  coal,  was  relatively  poor,  individual 
mines  work  one  day  per  week,  one  day  in  two  weeks,  and 


in  some  in.stances  were  closed  for  a  period  of  from  thret> 
tu  five  months.  There  is  no  other  industry  in  the 
world  that  would  even  attempt  to  live  under  the.se 
conditions,  and  the  price  paid  by  the  coal-consuming 
public  on  account  of  this  condition  represents  a  sum 
that  is  hard  to  even  approximate. 

Late  in  July,  1919,  a  crisis  developed  rapidly  and 
since  that  time  there  have  been  periods  when  the 
operator,  the  mine  worker,  and  the  consumer  either  in 
turn  or  simultaneously  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  conditions  that  controlled  the 
industry  earlier  in  the  year.  The  demand  for  cars 
could  not  be  met  by  the  railroads;  the  miners 
demanded  shorter  hours  and  a  rate  of  pay  which  they 
hoped  would  relieve  the  situation;  and,  iin  the  mean- 
time, the  105,000,000  users  of  coal,,  .afler  previous 
experiences  of  a  somewhat  similar 'nafure,  accept -ftfe 
situation  as  apparently  inevitable,  not  realizing  that  a 
comparatively  easy  and  probably  the  only  practical 
remedy  lies  in  their  own  hands  if  they  will  but  apply 
it.  While  we  cannot  measure  the  full  extent  of  the 
losses  flowing  from  the  strike  begun  Nov.  1,  1919,  cer- 
tain compelling  conditions  are  deserving  of  more  than 
passing  notice,  for  example: 

(1)   Debts  Contracted   by  Workers.     Thousands  of 


■UNDERPRODUCTION  OF 56,450,000  TONS  WHICH 
OCCASIONED  THE  STRIKE  OF  NOV.  I,  1919. 

■  EXTRAORDINARY  PRODUCTION  OF  I8.I45J}00  TONS 
OBTAINED  ANTICIPATING  THE  STRIKE  OF 
NOV.  I,  1919. 

-DEFICIENCY  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  25,100,000  TONS 
DIRECTLY  CHARGEABLE  TO  STRiUe . 
THE  NET  ANNUAL   DEFICIT  "A  "  PLUS  'C  '  MINUS  'B' 
REPRESENTS  THE  LOSS  SUSTAINED  BY  INDUS- 
TRIES, TRANSPORTATION  AND  EXPORT  TRADE. 


Januf^ry     Febnjary      March         April  May  June  July  Auctusr     September   October    November  Decerrber 

SHOWING  WHAT  TONNAGE  SHOULD  BE  PRODUCED  EACH   .MO.NTH  IF  WORK  IS  TO  BE  STE.\DT 
AND  WH.VT  TONNAGE  WAS  ACTUALLY  PRODUCED  IX  1919 

.\n   underproduction   of  over   36   million    Ions  signaliZ'd  February  to  June  of  last  year.     In  September  and 

October   the  tonnage   produced   o.vceedrd   the   average   flsrures   by   over   IS    million   tons.      In  November  the 

strike   was   staged,   and    nearly    26    million   tons   less   than  average  production  was  mined,  and  as  a  result 

the  year  ended  with  a   shortage  of  nearly   4  2  million  loii.< 

mine  workers  and  industrial  operatives  will  struggle 
for  months  to  come  in  order  to  pay  off  the  debts  in- 
curred during  that  period  of  idleness. 

(2)  Losses  Sustained  by  Railroad  Administration. 
The  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  through  losses 
sustained   in   the   form   of   reduced   earnings   and   in- 
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creased  operating  costs,  was  compelled  to  pass  to  the 
taxpayers  a  further  deficit  totalling  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

(3)  Interruption  of  Indusliy.  Because  of  the  inter- 
ruption to  industry  during  the  strike  consumers  are 
now  paying  a  premium  for  basic  necessities  because 
of  a  scarcity  of  raw  and  finished  material. 

(4)  Marketing  of  Inferior  Coal.  Reputable  engi- 
neers allege  that  the  product  of  many  permanent 
mines  showed  an  increase  in  ash  content  of  5  per  cent 
above  normal  during  the  period  of  panicky  demand 
felt  in  1917.    It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  of  a 
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1915  1916  1917  1916  1919  § 

MONTHLY  COAL  PRODUCTION  CONTRASTED  WITH  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCTIO.N' 

Showing  how  the  peaks  and  vaUevs  of  production  eontra.st  with  what  would  be  a  steady  annual 
output  and  how  markedly  onf  year's  average  differs  from  another 

loss  such  as  a  condition  of  this  sort  occasions  when 
carried  to  an  ultimate  conclusion.  Coal  of  a  quality 
that  would  ordinarily  be  rejected  in  any  normal 
market  was  absorbed  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  the  public,  with  the  result  that  the  actual  cost  of 
coal,  as  measured  by  the  results  returned,  frequently 
equalled  or  exceeded  in  the  case  of  single  carloads  a 
sum  in  excess  of  $25  per  ton. 

If  any  man  versed  in  even  the  elementary  side  of 
fuel  combustion,  will  vision  anthracite  culm  placed  in 
the  hands  of  engine  men  for  use  in  the  fireboxes  of 
locomotives  drafted  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
soft  coals,  and  will  imagine  West  Virginia  low-volatile 
coal  placed  on  the  tenders  of  engines  drafted  for  the 
product  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  mines,  he  will  under- 
stand how  this  loss,  made  up  of  excess  mileage,  wage 
and  overtime  bills,  was  sustained. 

(5)  Opening  of  Inferior  Mines.  Every  period  of 
hysterical  demand  for  coal,  such  as  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  1919,  is  the  signal  for  the  reopening  of  thou- 
sands of  small,  incompetent,  refuse-producing  so-called 
mines.  They  call  for  railroad  equipment,  sometimes 
holding  it  for  days,  eventually  shipping  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  unwary  a  mixture  approaching  .50  per  cent 
combustible  and  50  per  cent  ash  and  water. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  both  organized  labor  and  the 
operators  have  failed  signally  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove and  stabilize  the  business.  It  is  true  that 
periods  of  peace  among  the  operators,  mine  workers, 
and  the  consumers  have  prevailed  for  a  few  months 
at  a  time,  but  the  condition  at  such  times  has  been 
one  of  armed  neutrality  rather  than  of  good  under- 
standing. 

The  welfare  of  the  bituminous-coal  industry  affects 
in  n  vital  manner  every  social,  indu.strial  and  economic 


I'.ctivity  of  the  American  people  and  the  experiences 
suffered  in  the  past  two  years  should  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  nation  in  lifting  the  industry  as  a  whole 
to  a  plane  upon  which  commercial  stability  may  be 
possible.  Brieriy  the  essential  problems  which  con- 
front the  industry  are  as  follows: 

1.  Overdevelopment.  There  is,  if  properly  employed, 
an  overdevelopment  of  the  bituminous-coal  mine  in- 
dustry, and  too  many  mine  workers  are  now  depending 
on  the  industry  for  a  livelihood.  At  the  time  the  sur- 
vey of  the  nation's  fuel  requirements  for  1919  was 
made,    a    similar    careful    survey    of    the    industry 

developed  the  fact  there  is  a 
potential  annual  producing  ca- 
pacity in  excess  of  700  million 
tons,  or  a  surplus  stand-by  in- 
vestment equivalent  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  normal  amount  of 
capital  required. 

This,  however,  is  merely  the 
first  of  the  serious  losses  in- 
curred ;  for  example,  the  trans- 
portation and  coal  industries 
of  the  country  have  not,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  real- 
ized the  close  and  vitally  de- 
pendent relation  that  exists 
between  them.  Where  this  re- 
lation was  recognized  in  the 
past,  unholy  alliances  were  un- 
fortunately frequently  created 
for  selfish  purposes,  the  gen- 
eral permanent  welfare  of  the  two  inter-related  indus- 
tries being  substantially  ignored. 

When  I  say  that  40  per  cent  of  excess  capital  is  in- 
vested in  coal  mines,  mining  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, it  should  be  remembered  that  an  equivalent 
excess  investment  is  likewise  carried  by  the  transpor- 
tation companies  in  the  way  of  railroad  tracks,  loco- 
motives and  cars.  A  similar  excess  investment  in 
mine  labor,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  railroad  transpor- 
tation labor,  also  obtains;  and  the  loss  does  not  stop 
here,  but  extends  on  down  through  the  various  indi- 
vidual lines  of  business  that  have  been  developed  and 
which  are  maintained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines. 

2.  Short  Working  Time.  The  miner's  year  contains 
too  few  working  days:  frequently  these  days  are  of 
.short  duration,  resulting  in  extraordinary  and  unwar- 
ranted social  and  economic  losses. 

3.  Absenteeism.  The  voluntary  absenteeism  of  indi- 
vidual mine  workers,  who  are  perforce  assigned  to  a 
certain  definite  working  place,  reduces  the  production 
of  the  mine  to  the  extent  that  the  number  of  such 
absentees  bears  to  the  total  number  of  primary  pro- 
ducers, i.e.,  machine  runners  and  loaders.  Day-shift 
forces  must  necessarily  be  maintained,  and  the 
absence  of  primary  producers  working  on  the  piece 
work  basis  seriously  increases  the  unit  cost.  It  is 
hard  to  measure  the  losses  that  flow  from  this  extra- 
ordinary indifference  to  continuity  of  service,  inas- 
much as  its  effects  extend  down  throughout  the  whole 
mine  organization.  In  this  connection  can  be  men- 
tioned disarrangement  of  haulage  forces,  the  prolong- 
ation of  the  life  of  individual  working  places,  with 
consequent  increase  in  timbering  and  maintenance 
cost  per  ton  extracted,  the  increased  plant  capacit.\ 
and  capital  investment  required,  and  the  serious  inter- 
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ference  that  is  occasioned  in  the  application  of  neces- 
sary safety  measures. 

The  general  public  will  perhaps  be  astonished  to 
know  that  few  mines  suffer  an  average  absenteeism 
of  less  than  10  per  cent  of  their  working  forces,  while 
in  many  mines  voluntary  absenteeism  averages  from  16 
to  30  per  cent.  1  have  in  mind  one  small  property 
where  the  primary  producers,  i.e.,  machine  men  and 
loaders,  lost  25.7  per  cent  of  the  potential  working 
days  available  in  October.  1019,  the  month  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  well-advertised  strike  of  Nov.  1. 
I  have  said  that  this  condition  is  unexplainable.  Per- 
haps, a  more  dependable  measure  of  continuous  serv- 
ice, made  possible  by  more  uniform  purchase  and 
transportation  would  have  a  good  effect  on  those  dis- 
posed to  absenteeism. 

4.  Seasonal  Problem  of  Coal  Sizes.  The  seasonal 
variation  in  the  demand  for  coal  of  certain  estab- 
lished sizes  must  be  eliminated  and  the  demand  bal- 
anced. During  the  storage  season  an  increased 
demand  for  the  larger  sizes  will  occur  and  it  may 
prove  difficult  to  market  the  smaller  sizes  that  are  less 
adapted  for  storage  purposes.  This  difficulty  can  be 
overcome  in  part  by  large  steam  and  railroad  consum- 
ers who  use  mine-run  coal,  taking  for  current  use  dur- 
ing the  storage  period  a  compromise  grade  between 
screenings  and  mine  run,  while  if  necessary  the 
smaller  coals  should  be  sold  through  a  pool  at  not  less 
than  a  normal  market  price,  making  a  corresponding 
overcharge  on  the  prepared  sizes  unnecessary  and  un- 
justifiable. 

5.  Seasonal  Transportation  Difficulties.  The  irregu- 
lar seasonal  demand  made  on  the  transportation  re- 
sources of  the  railroads,  including  the  items  of  rail- 
road labor,  cars,  locomotives  and  terminal  facilities, 
and  which  might  be  considered  as  largely  assigned  to 
and  dependent  on  the  transportation  of  coal  for  em- 
ployment and  revenue  return,  represents  a  loss  which 
the  public  has  looked  upon  in  the  past  as  the  sole 
concern  of  railroad  managers  and  stockholders.  This 
charge,  rather  unfairly  disposed  of  in  the  past,  has 
now  become  a  direct  tax  on  the  American  people,  and 
the  economic  losses  suffered  by  the  mining  industry 
bear  with  double  weight  on  the  carriers  who  suffer 
through  a  premium  paid  on  their  fuel  requirements, 
plus  the  revenue  losses  outlined. 

The  coal-mining  industry  is  confronted  with  two 
distinct  transportation  problems:  (a)  its  own  under- 
ground transportation  which  is  conducted  under  rela- 
tively difficult  conditions  subject  to  numerous  dislo- 
cations, all  of  which  mu.st  be  absorbed  by  the  indus- 
tr\  ;  aad,  (b)  super-imposed  on  this  situation,  and 
wholly  beyond  the  control  of  the  coal  industry  is  an 
additional  surface,  steam-railroad  transportation 
requirement,  that  during  recurring  periods  frequently 
returns  less  than  .50  per  cent  of  the  service  required. 

I  will  make  the  broad  statement  that  no  other  indus- 
try suffers  the  transportation  losses  that  obtain  in 
the  case  of  the  production  of  bituminous  coal.  The 
consuming  public  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  owners 
of  coal  properties  must  pass  these  losses  along  to  the 
customers  of  the  commodity  produced.  In  other 
words,  the  consumer  again  "pays  the  freight."  The 
direct  and  inseparable  relation  that  exists  between 
the  coal  industry  and  the  railroads  must  not  only  be 
fully  recognized  by  both  parties  thereto,  but  a  sym- 
pathetic, helpful  attitude  must  be  taken  by  the  general 


public  in  undertaking  the  solution  of  this  part  of  the 
problem. 

In  order  that  th  ■  hopeless  inadequacy  of  the  trans- 
portation facilities  now  furnished  bituminous  mines 
may  be  appreciated,  I  have  prepared  a  tabulation 
showing  hours  worked  and  hours  lost  through  lack 
of  cars — during  the  30-day  period  ending  Feb.  10, 
1920. 

Idleness  Due  to  Railroad  Inefficiency 

Mines  "A"  and  "B"  located  in  the  Central  Competi- 
tive field,  and  in  two  states  ranking  high  as  coal  pro- 
ducers, represent  a  capital  investment  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1919,  of  $1,567,000.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a 
coal  mine  requires  the  service  of  a  large  maintenance 

CHART   SHOWING   THE    IRREGUL.VR   OPER.VTION    AT   TWO 
BIG  COAL  MIN'-;.s  OWING  TO  CAR  SHORTAGE 
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force  whether  working  or  idle,  and  that  it  must  be 
pumped,  ventilated  and  examined  continuously 
throughout  the  24-hr.  period,  the  per  cent  of  idle  time 
chargeable  to  insufficient  transportation  should  stag- 
ger those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conditions. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  those  who  operate  iron 
mines,  copper  mines,  automobile  manufacturing 
plants,  car  and  locomotive  shops,  great  mercantile 
houses  or  other  like  lines  of  industry,  how  long  their 
establishments  would  function  under  a  condition  such 
as  that  set  forth  above. 

6.  Fair  Wages  for  Proper  Standard  of  Living.  The 
cost  of  producing  coal  must  be  kept  within  bounds, 
and  at  the  same  time  labor  must  be  paid  a  wage  equal 
to  that  earned  in  like  lines  of  endeavor,  and  which  will 
guarantee  to  the  worker: 

(a)  The  full  American  standard  of  living;  (b)  a 
margin,  which  if  conserved,  will  insure  him  against 
privation  and  want  in  sickness  and  old  age;  fc1  the 
opportunity  to  secure  in  addition  proper  social,  edu- 
cational and  recreational  privileges  for  himself  and 
his  dependents. 

The  unfortunate,  unstable  condition  that  now  sur- 
rounds the  industry  is  costing  the  country  not  less 
than  $1  per  ton  produced,  or  one-half  billion  dollars 
annually. 
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7.  Increased  Use  of  Machinery  Underground.     The 

proportion  of  bituminous  coal  mined  by  machines 
reached  in  1918,  55.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  electric 
haulage  is  rapidly  supplanting  animal  haulage.  The 
drilling  and  loading  of  coal  should,  as  rapidly  as 
mechanical  facilities  are  perfected,  be  done  by  power- 
driven  machinery,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
operatives  required.  The  ideal  mine  installation  of 
the  future  will  be  one  mechanically  equipped  through- 
out and  the  mine  force  should  gradually  evolve  into 
one  required  primarily  for  operating  and  maintaining 
the  machinery  employed. 


Production,  employment,  wages,  transporta- 
tion, profit  and  loss  all  show  great  variations. 
The  public  seems  to  think  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry, operator  and  workman,  can  either 
produce  fuel  or  lie  idle  indefinitely  without 
serious  detriment  to  anybody. 


8.  Uniform  Load  Curve.  A  uniform  load  curve 
must  be  e.stablished  for  the  bituminous-coal  industry. 
There  is  no  substantial  reason  why  the  coal-famine 
shadow  should  overhang  a  nation  which  holds  more 
than  one-half  of  the  known  world's  supply  of  this  fuel, 
and  which  now  mines  nearly  one-half  of  the  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  entire  world.  Prior  to  the  advent  of 
existing  transportation  facilities,  the  Indian  Empire 
suffered  periods  of  merciless  famine  in  one  section, 
while  food  products  rotted  in  the  fields  for  want  of 
a  market  in  districts  not  far  remote  from  the  scene  of 
these  recurring  periods  of  food  scarcity  whose  toll 
was  millions  of  lives. 

We  today  have  temporarily  40  per  cent  more  mine 
development  and  mine  labor  than  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  nation  if  such  development  and 
labor  were  properly  employed,  and  the  existing  trans- 
portation machine  would  fall  less  short  of  the  work  of 
transporting  the  fuel  requirements  of  the  country  if 
the  consuming  public,  continuously  menaced  by  fam- 
ine and  intereference  with  industrial  production, 
would  do  its  part. 

The  production  curve,  the  work-day  curve,  the  work- 
er's wage  curve,  and  the  profit  and  loss  curve  all  show 
too  many  peaks  and  valleys.  I  have  referred  to  the 
transportation  losses  sustained  in  the  present  inde- 
fensible administration  of  the  coal  industry.  Coal  ton- 
nage now  approximates  35  per  cent  of  the  freight 
traffic  carried  by  the  railroads,  and  in  addition, 
thereto,  a  material  collateral  tonnage  of  mining  ma- 
chinery equipment  and  material  is  moved  by  the  car- 
riers in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  coal  movement. 

The  600,000  mine  workers  and  their  families  con- 
tribute materially  to  passenger  transportation  rev- 
enues. If  the  bituminous-coal  industry  load  factor  is 
to  be  improved,  the  four  parties  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction, transportation  and  consumption  of  fuel 
must  recognize  the  importance  of  the  industr>'  and 
collectively  work  out  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
public,  as  the  consumer,  gives  little  concern  to  the 
industry  or  its  troubles  until  the  day  of  disaster 
arrives  when  a  condition  j'.pproaching  panic  usually 
appears.  The  country  normally  moves  on  in  its  self- 
ordererl   way,  without   more  than    a    negligible    coal 


reserve.  Somewhere  and  somehow  it  is  pre  .umed  that 
the  mines  will  produce  coal  and  the  railroads  will 
transport  it,  providing  it  is  wanted.  When,  however, 
the  demand  is  reduced  and  coal  is  not  desired,  the 
same  indifferent  public  feels  satisfied  that  the  mines 
and  equipment  will  be  maintained  and  the  mine  labor 
and  transportation  forces  will  remain  standing  at 
attention  awaiting  for  the  word  "Forward"! 

The  American  people  have  in  the  past  invariably 
worked  out  a  solution  of  their  many  recurring  prob- 
lems. What  is  lacking  today  is  definite  knowledge  of 
the  coal  industry  and  its  difficulties,  and  an  orderly 
plan  of  remedial  procedure  supported  by  a  sufficient 
motive. 

Erroneous  Reports  Are  Circulated 

There  is  too  much  said  about  the  conditions  that 
surround  the  mining  of  coal  that  is  not  only  erroneous 
and  unreliable,  but  which  is  actually  vicious.  When- 
ever a  sensational  publicist  or  headliner  seeks  oppor- 
tunity for  notoriety  he  pays  his  respect  to  coal.  Too 
many  unsupported  statements  regarding  excessive 
profits,  high  wages  paid,  low  wages  paid,  etc.,  are  be- 
ing published,  all  of  which  tends  to  confuse  the  pub- 
lic and  cloud  the  situation. 

It  is  our  duty  to  meet  the  issues  squarely  and  to 
consider  only  such  remedies  as  will  make  it  possible 
to  organize  and  build  in  a  permanent  manner;  the 
day  for  temporizing  has  passed.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  government  operation  of  railroads,  of  coal 
mines,  in  fact  any  form  of  industry.  Government 
operation  dwarfs  and  stifles  initiative  and  individual 
endeavor.  Those  who  advocate  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  today  seek  a  preferential  creditor- 
ship  for  their  class  at  the  expense  of  the  more  numer- 
ous, but  less  intimately  interested  stockholders. 

I  do,  however,  advocate  the  education  of  all  citizen- 
ship. A  full  knowledge  of  every  angle  of  the  coal 
industry  should  be  gathered  by  the  government  for 
the  use  of  those  who  operate  and  work  the  mines,  and 
most  of  all,  for  those  who  pay  to  maintain  the 
industry. 

There  can  be  no  broader  conception  of  governmental 
responsibility  than  that  which  depicts  the  Govern- 
ment putting  into  the  hands  of  everj'  citizen  the 
knowledge  and  the  opportunity  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  results,  allowing  the  individual  to  work 
out  his  own  prosperity  and  wellbeing,  free  from  the 
twin  scourges  of  oppression  and  paternalism. 

After  carefully  considering  the  experiences  of  the 
coal-mining  industry  during  the  last  20  years  and 
particularly  during  the  last  5  years,  I  am  prepared  to 
recommend  strongly  the  following: 

1.  A  General  Coal  Commis.sion.  There  should  be 
created  at  once  a  permanent  general  coal  commission 
consisting  of  seven  members,  one  representing  the 
mine  operators,  one  the  mine  workers,  two  competent 
accredited  mining  engineers  and  three  representatives 
of  the  public,  each  with  equal  voting  power,  with  a 
tenure  of  office  of  7  years,  the  chairmanship  rotating 
annually. 

This  body  should  be  bi-partisan,  appointed  by  the 
President,  paid  an  adequate  salary  and  endowed  with 
a  sufficient  organization  and  authority  to  gather  for 
publication  and  general  distribution  information  con- 
cerning the  coal  industry,  including  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, average  monthly  and  annual  realization,  pro- 
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fit  per  ton,  per  cent  return  on  the  actual  investment, 
sellinjr  expense,  allowances  made  for  depletion  and 
depreciation,  compensation  paid  for  death  and  dis- 
ability, the  hours  and  days  of  employment  afforded 
labor,  and  the  per  cent  of  working  opportunity 
accepted  by  the  various  classes  of  mine  employees. 

It  should  study  the  social,  recreational  and  educa- 
tional privileges  afforded  mine  workers,  the  progress 
made  by  the  installation  of  mechanical  labor-saving 
devices;  and,  in  fact,  it  should  investigate  every  fea- 
ture of  the  mining  industry  and  related  tran.sportation 
problems.  The  authority  of  the  commission  should 
oease  with  the  promulgation  of  the  information 
secured,  keeping  clear  of  all  administrative  entangle- 
ments. 

There  should  be  no  record,  whether  of  owners  or  of 
labor  union,  that  is  not  open  to  this  body.  The  results 
shown  by  the  commission  should  be  representative  of 
the  general  condition;  extraordinary  individual  wage 
earnings  or  owners'  profits  whether  high  or  low  never 
indicate  the  true  condition.  A  complete  survey  of 
the  industry  would,  on  the  other  hand,  show  what  the 
whole  public  pays  and  what  is  received  in  return. 

2.  Price  Fixing.  With  the  safeguards  made  possible 
under  the  complete  measure  of  publicity  regarding 
cost,  realization  and  profit  that  would  be  shown  by 
the  reports  of  the  general  coal  commission,  the  exist- 
ing anti-trust  laws  should  be  so  amended  as  to  enable 
the  industry  to  agree  on  such  minimum  prices  as 
would  insure  not  only  the  payment  of  a  proper  return 
to  labor  employed,  but  in  addition  thereto,  provide  a 
sufficient  margin  to  make  certain  the  carrying  out  of 
all  necessary  regulations  relative  to  a  proper  conser- 
vation of  the  fuel  supply  of  the  country,  the  safety  of 
mine  employees  and  to  improve  the  social,  educational 
and  economic  condition  of  the  mine  worker.  Coal 
should  not  be  produced  and  sold  at  a  loss  and  on  the 
same  theor>'  extraordinary  intermittent  tribute  should 
not  be  levied  on  the  consumer. 

Carriers  Can  Do  Much  Toward  Stabilization 

3.  Seasonal  Freight  Rates.  Stabilization  can  be 
effectively  carried  out  by  the  railroads  through  the 
adoption  of  seasonal  coal  rates.  These  can  be  put 
into  effect  without  the  passage  of  new  or  additional 
legislation  by  simply  writing  into  the  coal  tariffs  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  during  the  period,  March 
to  August  inclusive,  the  rate  shown  in  the  tariff  would 
be  reduced  15  per  cent;  with  the  further  provision 
that  during  the  months,  September  to  February'  in- 
clusive, the  rates  showni  in  the  tariff  would  be  in- 
creased 15  per  cent,  making  a  net  spread  between  the 
summer  and  winter  rates  of  30  per  cent. 

This  provision  need  not  involve  any  change  in  rate 
relationships  or  the  measure  of  the  freight  rate  paid 
by  the  consumer,  providing  he  distributes  his  pur- 
chase on  an  approximately  even  basis  throughout  the 
12  months  of  the  year:  on  the  other  hand,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  more  uniform  load  on  the  coal-mining 
industry  would  eliminate  completely  all  periods  of 
panic  and  hysteria  when  coal  prices  are  frequently 
increased  by  buyers  who  frantically  bid  coal  away 
from  each  other,  paying  in  addition  numerous  extra- 
ordinarily high  commissions  to  jobbers.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  frequently  jobbers,  who  are  without 
other  capital  than  desk  room  and  telephone  service, 
edge  in  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  only 


to  disappear  when  the  demand  lessens  and  conditions 
are  restored  to  normal. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  four  individual  com- 
missions totalling  $1  per  ton  paid  on  coal  moved  dur- 
ing the  pre-war  period  of  1917.  Moreover,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  j-n  equalization  of  the  mining  load  would 
reduce  mining  costs  throughout  the  country  from  25 
to  50  cents  per  ton,  a  sum  materially  exceeding  the 
profits  that  ordinarily  accrue  to  the  industry. 

From  a  railroad-transportation  standpoint,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  variation  in  the  rates  set  forth  above 
would  tend  to  equalize  the  difference  between  operat- 
ing costs  that  exist  during  the  winter  as  compared 
with  those  that  obtain  during  the  summer  months. 
The  opportunity  to  employ  a  definite  amount  of  coal 
equipment  and  track  facilities  continuously  in  coal 
carrying  service,  together  with  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining adequate  and  trained  car  maintenance  forces, 
represent  transportation  economies  that  cannot  be 
well  measured. 

The  per-cent  basis  of  variation  in  seasonal  coal 
rates  would  automatically  force  the  summer  move- 
ment of  storage  coal  to  the  more  remote  points,  there- 
by disposing  of  the  maximum  number  of  ton  miles 
during  the  period  of  most  favorable  operating 
conditions. 

Periods  of  High  and  Low  Freight  Charges  Should 
Be  Equal 

The  completion  of  the  long-haul  traffic  during  the 
summer  months  would  further  admit  of  a  correspond- 
ing concentration  of  transportation  effort  in  short- 
haul  territory  during  the  season  of  railroad  activity, 
protecting  that  portion  of  the  consuming  public  most 
disinclined  to  store  coal.  The  period  of  high  and  low 
freight  charges  should  be  of  equal  duration  insuring 
an  equitable  average  rate  to  certain  consumers  who 
now  buy  in  equal  monthly  installments.  The  reduc- 
tion in  rate  should  take  effect  on  March  1,  insuring 
the  taking  up  of  all  seasonal  storage  stocks  before  the 
period  of  reduced  consumption  sets  in,  otherwise  there 
will  be  ?  temptation  to  carry  over  stocks  which  would 
defeat  the  end  sought. 

Transportation  rates  should  be  made  more  nearly 
commensurate  with  the  measure  of  service  performed, 
that  is  to  say,  communities  located  in  the  immediate 


Make  winter  tariflfs  15  per  cent  higher  than 
a  fair  figure  and  summer  tariffs  15  per  cent 
lower,  making  these  revisions  Sept.  1  and 
March  1.  Require  better  coal  so  as  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  transportation  demanded  for 
escorting  a  British  thermal  unit  from  the 
tipple  to  the  furnace  bed. 


vicinity  of  mines  should  not  be  prevented  from  capi- 
talizing their  "opportunities  of  location."  On  the 
other  hand,  transportation  companies  overzealous  to 
obtain  traffic  for  limited  period  should  not  be  privi- 
leged to  make  rates  to  points  unduly  remote  on  a 
basis  approximating  or  below  the  out-of-pocket  cost 
of  the  service  recouping  such  traffic  losses  by  charg- 
ing unduly  high  rates  on  relatively  short-haul 
business. 
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In  other  words,  transportation  ton  miles  .should 
neither  be  given  away  nor  wasted,  and  the  existing 
measure  of  cross  haul  that  now  obtains  in  the  ca.se  of 
coals  of  relatively  like  character,  which  evil  is  made 
possible  and  fostered  by  railway  traffic  managers, 
should  be  eliminated. 

4.  Better  Preparation  of  Coal.  The  cost  of  produc- 
ing coal,  including  the  items  of  labor  and  mine  mate- 
rial together  with  the  transportation  charge  required 
to  move  the  fuel  from  the  mines  to  the  place  of  con- 
sumption, has  now  reached  that  point  that  will  justify 
the  statement,  that  coal  loaded  at  mines  should  be 
prepared  invariably  in  such  thorough  manner  as  will 
result  in  the  elimination  of  all  removable  non-combus- 
tible matter.  Any  excess  of  non-combustible  matter 
purchased,  transported  and  handled  reduces  the  per- 
centage of  efficiency  normally  possible  one  and  one- 
half  or  two  times  the  amount  of  such  removable  non- 
combustible  matter  placed  in  the  car. 

Five  per  cent  of  e.xcess  ash-making  material  loaded 
with  clean  coal  frequently  reduces  plant  efficiency, 
whether  stationary,  locomotive  or  domestic,  10  per 
cent;  and  in  comparing  the  price  paid  for  fuel  f.o.b. 
cars  at  mines,  this  variation  in  the  proportion  of  ob- 
tainable net  efficiency  should  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  actual  cost  of  fuel  delivered.  Every  pro- 
ducer should  seek  to  establish  a  standard  of  quality 
and  preparation  as  high  as  possible.  This,  however, 
cannot  and  will  not  be  done  while  the  present  inter- 
mittent demand  continues.  I  have  seen  the  work  of 
months  spent  in  building  up  the  standard  of  quality 
go  down  in  a  day  under  such  conditions  as  those 
occurring  in  October  last.  The  railroad  and  indus- 
trial field  inspection  forces  will  require  months  to 
regain  the  ground  lost  in  the  fall  of  1919. 

A  No.  5  shovel  will  hold  20  lb.  of  coal  or  one  per 
cent  of  one  ton;  during  periods  of  excessive  demand 
ten  times  one  scoopful  or  10  per  cent  of  readily  re- 
movable non  combustible  matter  is  frequently  loaded 
with  1,800  lb.  of  coal.  Double  this  loss  to  cover  the 
interference  suffered  with  combustion  on  the  grates 
and  figure  the  loss  sustained  on  $4,  $5,  |6,  or  even 
higher-priced  coal.  The  cost  of  producing  and  trans- 
porting fuel  is  now  so  high  as  to  warrant  educating 
the  public  to  this  serious  source  of  loss.  As  costs  go 
up  the  problem  steadily  becomes  a  more  serious  one. 

Some  Mines  Must  Go  to  the  Wall 

5.  Teniporar>'  Elimination  of  Inferior  Mines.  Num- 
erous mines  now  producing  grossly  inferior  coal 
.should  be  eliminated  until  such  time  as  the  growing 
.scarcity  of  marketable  fuel  makes  possible  the  invest- 
ment necessar>'  to  clean  and  make  marketable  this 
product. 

6.  Central  Sales  Agencies.  The  existing  duplication 
of  sales  forces  and  multiplication  of  marketing  costs 
should  be  eliminated.  Central  selling  agencies  should 
be  established  for  the  disposal  of  the  product  of  the 
several  mines  in  each  field. 

7.  Education  of  Public  as  to  Storage  Problem.  Fear 
has  been  expressed  that  the  coal-consuming  public 
cannot  He  induced  to  make  sufficient  summor  pur- 
chases and  to  store  the  volume  of  fuel  necessary  to 
equalize  the  coal-production  load.  This  is  a  matter  of 
education,  and  supported  by  the  information  made 
public  by  the  general  coal  commission,  and  aided  by 
seasonal  variation  in  coal  freight  rates,  the  producers 
and  retailers  of  coal  can  in  a  short  time  create  on  the 


I)art  of  the  consuming  public  the  habit  of  storing  re- 
serve stocks  of  coal.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
railroads,  public  utilities  and  large  steam  consumers 
will  be  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of 
purchasing  and  storing  during  the  six  low-demand 
months  their  respective  shares  of  the  50  million  tons 
necessary  to  balance  the  coal  production  load. 

The  characteristic  variations  in  demand  as  between 
seasons  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  statement 
of  minimum  and  maximum  production  for  the  4-year 
period  immediately  preceding  our  entrance  into  the 
world  war: 

MONTHS  OF  MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION 


MiniriMiin 

Maximum 

Thousands  of 

Per  cent 

Thousands  of 

Per  cent 

^  ear       Month 

Tons 

of  ■!  ear 

Month            Tons 

of  year 

1913     April 

34.169 

7   1 

October              46. 1 64 

9  7 

1914     April 

23.609 

5  6 

March                45,455 

10  8 

1915     Fehruaiy 

29,321 

6.6 

Pecer.iber          45,814 

in  3 

1916     April 

33.628 

t.,7 

.'amary             46,596 

9  3 

VvfTagp 

30.181 

46,007 

Hntio 

100  Per  renl 

152  Percent 

In  1915  the  Geological  Survey  undertook  the,  com- 
pilation of  monthly  statistics  covering  the  production 
of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite.  The  accompanying 
diagram  shows  the  extraordinary  variation  in  monthly 
production  for  the  calendar  years  1915  to  1919  in- 
clusive. It  is  unfortunate  that  similar  statistics  are 
not  available  for  the  several  coal  fields  as  they  would 
show  an  even  more  extraordinary  range  in  monthly 
production,  this  condition  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
certain  Eastern  fields  which  are  heavy  producers  of 
coal  enjoy  a  relatively  uniform  production  made  pos- 
sible by  the  summer  movement  of  coal  to  New  Eng- 
land and  to  the  docks  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Progressing  westward  the  seasonal  spread  widens  un- 
til in  the  case  of  mines  located  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  where  industrial  life  is  least  active,  this  varia- 
tion reaches  maximum  proportions. 

Roughly  speaking  the  bituminous-coal  requirements 
of  the  United  States,  excluding  the  amount  exported 
to  Canada  and  foreign  countries,  but  including  coal 
used  for  bunkerage  purposes,  will  approximate  the  ton- 
nage shown  below.  The  distribution  as  between 
classes  of  consumers  of  the  additional  50,000,000  tons 
which  should  be  stored  during  the  low  demand  period 
is  also  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 


ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  WITH  ESTIMATE  OF  NEEDED 
STOIl.\GE 

Additional  Storage 
Needed* 
Per  cent  Per  cent 

Purpose  for  which  Millions  of  totaJ  Thousands       of  Total 

coal  is  used  of  Tons        Production  of  Tons       Production 

Cool  Ka.1  plants  5  10  507  0  10 

Steamship  hunkering  7  1.4  Not  desirable 

r.leclrip  utilities 33  6  6  3.346  0  67 

liy-product  coke 34  6  8  3,447  0  69 

neeh.vecoke 52  104  5.273  I  05 

nomestic  consumers.  59  118  5,983  I   20 

Itailrnads 130  26  0  13,182  2.64 

Clcncral  industries.  18»  36  0  18,262  3.65 

Total  500  100.0  50  000  10  00 

^.Additional  storaRo  estimated  as  being  necessary  during  perioda  of  low  oon- 
sumption  to  accomplish  a  stabilization  of  the  industry. 


If  those  engaged  in  the  coal-mining  industry  will 
unite  in  presenting  the  benefits  to  be  secured,  there 
is  sufficient  intelligence  and  business  force  behind  the 
industries  of  the  country  to  insure  each  line  of  busi- 
ness performing  its  part  in  the  matter  of  storing  coal 
during  the  periods  of  low  consumption.  Insofar  as 
possible,    every    consumer,   whether    railroad,    public 
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utility,  Tjianufacturing  industry  or  domestic  consumer, 
should  undertake  storage  of  suflicient  coal  to  create 
a  balanced  monthly  demand  on  the  mines,  and  the 
domestic  fuel  required  by  consumers  who  are  not 
home  owners  can  readily  be  stored  in  the  retail  dis- 
tributors' yards. 

The  capital  required  for  the  accumulation  of  such 
storage  stocks  can  be  taken  care  of  through  the 
medium  of  acceptances  issued  by  the  retail  distribu- 
tor, (a)  to  the  railroads  to  cover  freight  charges,  and 
(b)  to  the  producer  to  cover  mine  costs.  Such  accep- 
tances when  protected  by  a  proper  survey  and  adequate 
fire  insurance  should  be  taken  by  the  carriers  under 
special  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  would,  without  doubt,  in  the  case  of  those 
given  to  the  mine  operator,  be  accepted  by  the  banks 
as  collateral  for  loans. 

Individual  sales  made  to  householders  who  accept 
delivery,  but  who  seek  the  privilege  of  deferred  pay- 
ment could  be  arranged  for  under  the  terms  of  spe- 
cially prepared  customer's  notes  payable  as  of  a  fixed 
date.  The  matter  of  storage  capital  requirements  has 
been  well  covered  by  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  late  assist- 
ant U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator,  who  recently  said: 
"The  retail  coal  dealer  can  and  will  finance  summer 
storage  if  he  has  definite  assurance  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  retail  prices  as  the  season  advances 
suflicient  to  cover  the  cost  of  storage."  A  small  modi- 
fication in  summer  prices  at  the  mines,  together  with 
a  lower  summer-season  freight  rate,  will  guarantee 
this  requirement. 

Seasonal  Rates  Represent  a  Payment 

The  publication  of  seasonal  coal  rates  on  the  part 
of  the  carriers  would  represent  the  equivalent  of  an 
immediate  cash  payment  made  to  the  consumer  at  the 
time  storage  coal  was  put  down;  this  initial  payment 
in  substance  being  duplicated  in  the  form  of  reduced 
fuel  costs  at  the  time  the  coal  placed  in  storage  is 
taken  up  for  consumption.  The  statements  now  made 
by  coal  salesmen  relative  to  low  summer  prices  are 
seldom  taken  seriously  by  the  consuming  public.  A 
railroad  tariff,  which  is  in  substance  a  Governmental 
document,  furnishing  supporting  proof  of  such  reduc- 
tion, would  be  accepted  as  dependable  notice  of  a 
future  and  definite  increase  in  the  delivered  cost  of 
coal. 

In  considering  the  problems  that  confront  us  in 
our  efforts  to  make  the  coal  industry  a  stable  one 
which  will  keep  step  with,  and  cease  to  harass  our 
general  industrial  program,  individual  doubts  must 
not  be  allowed  to  creep  in.  If  we  cannot  develop  at 
once  a  sufficient  business  to  keep  our  deserving  oper- 
ations employed,  then  those  that  cannot  find  a  market 
should  be  closed  and  means  provided  to  carry  the  in- 
vestment until  a  growing  demand  requires  their  re- 
opening. With  a  foreign  demand  for  coal  which  we 
cannot  fill,  I  have  no  serious  fear  of  the  existing  over- 
development lasting  long,  bearing  in  mind  that  mines 
are  worked  out  and  abandoned  continually. 

Even  if  we  have  100,000  men  hanging  on  the  fringe 
of  an  over-manned  industry,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
their  suffering  lack  of  work.  With  an  extensive  rail- 
road construction  and  rehabilitation  program  con- 
fronting us,  including  the  construction  of  thousands 
of  cars  and  locomotives;  with  the  demand  for,  not 
thousands  but  millions  of  homes,  with  our  farms  rap- 


idly depopulating,  the  mine  worker  can  take  his  choice 
of  employment.  Certainly  no  greater  loss  can  occur 
to  a  nation  than  to  have  a  material  portion  of  its 
man  power  in  partial  idleness  and  bitter  discontent. 
I  have  sketched  the  bituminous-coal  industi-y  and 
the  work  of  stabilizing  it  from  the  broad  premise  that 
every  owner  and  operator  of  coal  mines,  every  mine 
worker  and  every  consumer  of  bituminous  coal  will 
be  willing  to  contribute  his  part  toward  curing  the 
evils  that  surround  the  industry  and  which  have 
grown  of  late  to  such  pi-oportions  as  not  only  to  men- 
ace our  whole  economic  structure  and  wellbeing,  but 
to  actually  threaten  the  foundation  of  our  government. 

Suggested  Measures  Can  be  Secured 
With  a  general  coal  commission,  such  as  is  sug- 
gested above,  to  secure  all  of  the  facts  regarding  coal 
production  and  consumption,  and  with  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  several  business  associations  of  the 
country,  including  the  American  RailwayAssociation, 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  several  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  manufactur- 
ers' associations  in  the  various  trade  centers,  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  the  National  Indus- 
trial Traffic  League,  the  National  Association  of  Pub- 
lic Utilities,  the  National  Coal  Association,  the 
National  Associations  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Coal 
Dealers  and  other  business  and  trade  bodies,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  what  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  informative,  regulatory  and  remedial 
measures  outlined  above. 

With  the  possession  of  all  oi  the  facts,  there  should 
be  no  room  for  controversy  between  mine  owners  and 
mine  workers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  differences 
should  be  capable  of  prompt  and  fair  adjudication  be- 
tween the  parties  at  issue  without  the  intervention  of 
a  governmental  body.  When,  however,  difficulties 
arise  that  cannot  be  amicably  and  properly  adjusted, 
and  which  threaten  the  continuity  of  production,  a 
separate  mediative  board  should  be  empowered  to 
determine  a  finding  which  should  be  based  on  the 
information  made  available  by  the  general  coal 
commission. 


Working  Model  of  a  Welsh  ]Mine 

By  Mark  Meredith 

Liverpool.   England 

Samuel  Mead,  has  now  on  exhibition  in  Merthyr 
(Wales)  a  working  model  of  one  of  the  big  collieries  in 
the  Rhondda  Valley  at  which  he  was  employed.  He 
gave  all  his  spare  time  during  a  period  of  seven  years 
to  its  production,  and  experts  state  that  his  ingenuity 
and  pei-severance  have  resulted  in  a  great  achievement. 

The  model  weighs  one  -ton,  and  is  three  yards  in 
length.  It  affords  a  full  representation  of  the  mine  at 
work  as  well  as  engine-house  and  other  necessary  struc- 
tures on  the  surface.  Groups  of  miniature  men,  70  in 
all,  •^o  through  all  stages  of  pit  work,  and  to  complete 
the  picture  an  ambulance  party  attends  to  a  man  who 
has  met  with  an  accident. 

Coal  when  cut  is  placed  in  conveyors  and  cars  -ind 
drawn  along  rails  by  a  model  winding  engine  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  shaft — a  deep  one — and  there  hoisted  by  the 
surface  engine.  The  lighting  of  the  colliery  i?  by  elec- 
tricity, and  the  whole  of  the  evolutions  constitute  an 
exact  replica  of  the  routine  of  the  miner's  daily  occupa- 
tion. 
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NEW  APPARATUS 
AND  EQUIPMENT 


A  New   "  Jackhamer  " 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  ha.s  developed,  and  is  now 
offering  for  sale,  a  new  member  of  the  "Jackhamer" 
group  of  hand  hammer  drills.  Thi.s  machine,  known  as 
the  BAR-33,  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  other 
machines  of  a  similar  construction.  It  fulfills  a  long- 
existing  need  for  a  light  self-rotating  hammer  drill.  Its 
weight,  of  21  i  lb.,  should  be  a  welcome  feature  as  it 

permits  the  use  of  a 
drill  in  locations  and 
positions  not  acces- 
sible to  heavier  ma- 
chines. 

The  manufacturer 
recommends  this 
light  drill  for  work 
in  soft  limestone 
quarries;  for  trim- 
ming in  metal  and 
coal  mines,  and  for 
pop  -  hole  work  in 
quarries  and  open- 
pit  mines.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  the 
machine  may  be  con- 
veniently used  for 
drilling  holes  in  con- 
crete and  masonry 
foundations.  This 
type  of  machine  is 
not  recommended  for 
drilling  deep  hole;;  or 
for  use  in  hard  rock, 
but    for    drilling 

NEW   I3.VU..3   JACKH.V.MEU  '''^^J^   ^   "^f  ^'"^   °^ 

.  e.\  t  r  e  m  ely     light 

weight  is  nesessary.  The  BAR-;}3  is  the  fourth  type  of 
".Jackhamer"  placed  on  the  market.  Machines  of  this 
type  are  now  available  of  the  following  weights:  21'-, 
35,  41,  and  70  Ih. 

Storage-Battery  Cell  Cover  Remover 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  clean  storage  batteries 
when  they  have  become  excessively  dirty.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  means  of  steam,  as  all  dirt  and  grease 
readily  yield  to  it. 

To  replace  broken  cells,  the  top  covers  can  be  re- 
moved by  steaming  them  open.  A  new  and  quicker  way 
than  the  old  time  steam  box  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Hauck  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This 
firm  has  placed  on  the  market  a  battery  steamer  that 
generates  steam  in  four  minutes,  and  which  is  now 
used  by  many  charging  stations. 

This  storage-battery  opener  is  operated  either  by 
kerosene  or  with  a  gas  burner  and  the  steam  is  con- 
ducted to  the  battery  by  means  of  hose.     The  method 


of  operation  is  to  insert  the  composition  hose  tips  into 
the  vent  hole  of  the  cell.  The  sealing  compound  softens 
almost  instantly,  and  the  plate  may  be  lifted  out.  The 
average  repair  man  opens  a  battery  and  has  it  disman- 
tled, in  from  three  to  six  minutes  which  is  decidedly 
faster  than  is  usually  the  case. 

The  steam  generator  is  of  3  gal.  capacity,  and  is 
equipped  with  a  safety  valve  which  releases  pressure 
at  10  lb.,  although  3  lb.  of  steam  is  sufficient  to  work 
with.  The  steam  gage  registers  30  lb.  pressure.  Where 
desired,  a  water  gage  is  supplied.  The  manifold  is 
equipped  with  six  20-in.  lengths  of  steam  hose  having 
composition  hose  tips  not  affected  by  acid.  The  mani- 
fold is  further  supplied  with  three  steam-control  cocks. 
Any  size  of  battery  can  be  opened  without  loss  of  steam 
and  in  a  short  interval  of  time. 

Furthermore,  the  manufacturer  states  that  it  manu- 


(JITIIT   FOR  STEA.MING  OFI'  BATTERT-CBLL  COVERS 

.Slcain   ina>-  bo  pu.Msetl   Oiruiigh  any   nvinibor  of  nozzles   up  to  six. 
TlilM  will  arcnimodate  any  ordinary  battery. 

factures  a  lead  burner  which  operates  with  compressed 
air  and  oxygen,  or  gas  and  air,  to  be  used  for  fusing 
battery-terminal  straps  or  connections,  and  for  similar 
work.  Either  or  both  of  these  machines  find  employ- 
ment at  charging  stations  and  elsewhere  where  storage 
batteries  are  cleaned,  charged  or  repaired. 
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Coal  Has  Technical  Session  in  New  York 
Section  of  Mining  Institnte 

Coal  Preparation  Shoukl  Follow  Ore  Dressing  Metliods,|Bul  iNot  Too  Closely,  SavsHolbrook 

— Meissner  Relates  Progress  in  Coke  Making  -  Ludlow  Summarizes  Problems  of 

Irregularity   in   Mine   Operation  —Ransom   Gives  Results   of  New  James 

Fine-(-oal  Jig  —Wendell  Describes  Progress  in  Centrifugal  Drying 

By  R.  Dawson  Hall 


AT  THE  Wednesday,  March  3,  meeting  of  the  New 
£\  York  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
2.  \.  ing  and  Metallurgical  Kngineers,  E.  A.  Holbrook, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  station  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  speaking  on  Coal  Versus  Ore  Con- 
centration, stated  that  the  preparation  of  coal  had  suf- 


Holbrook  declares  that  lack  of  publicity  re- 
garding preparation  is  leaving  the  coal-mining 
industry  floundering  in  uncertainty.  He  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  tables  on  all  coal  passing 
through  a  half-inch  screen.  Meissner  gives 
details  of  Steel  Corporation's  fight  to  lift  the 
coke  industry  from  its  wasteful  habits  and 
set  it  on  a  high  conservational  level. 


fered  from  the  fact  that 
the  subject  had  not  had  a 
sufficient  degree  of  pub- 
licity and  co-ordination 
such  as  the  great  work  of 
Prof.  R.  H.  Richards  on 
'Ore  Dressing"  had  af- 
forded the  metal  industn-. 
Much  was  known  about 
coal  preparation,  but  the 
information  possessed  by 
individuals  had  not  been 
made  available  to  others. 
The  condition  of  the  sub- 
ject resembled  that  which  obtained  in  relation  to  ore 
dressing  in  the  earlier  days. 

Mr.  Holbrook  added  that  the  low  value  of  a  ton  of 
coal  had  made  it  difficult  to  approach  the  question  of 
preparation  with  a  readiness  to  spend  money  which  was 
exhibited  by  those  who  attacked  the  problem  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  economical  dressing  of  ore.  With  coal  sell- 
ing at  $1  per  ton,  how  could  any  large  amount  of  money 
be  spent  in  its  beneficiation?  This  was  true,  even 
though  the  problem  of  shipping  the  coal  made  the  pres- 
ence of  ash  not  only  undesirable  in  use  but  also  ex- 
travagant of  transportation. 

Progress  Is  Anticipated 

Prices  are  now  higher,  Mr.  Holbrook  stated,  and  in 
consequence  progress  in  preparation  methods  may  well 
be  anticipated.  Another  reason  for  expecting  progress 
is  that  the  good  coal  with  a  low  percentage  of  sulphur 
is  fast  being  used  up.  When  we  seek  a  coal  for  metal- 
lurgical processes,  we  are  limited  to  fuels  having  less 
than  one  per  cent  sulphur.  So,  also,  in  our  domestic- 
and  producer-gas  installations  we  need  low-sulphur  coals, 
and  the  reduction  in  the  area  of  such  deposits  by  con- 
tinued extraction  is  making  us  wonder  how  we  may 
succeed  in  beneficiating  coals,  which  in  the  bed  are 
unduly  sulphur-ridden. 

Mr.  Holbrook  declared  that  we  had  been  unduly  gov- 
erned by  European  practices.  We  had  naturalized  these 
without  having  exact  counterparts  of  European  condi- 
tions. He  added  that  he'  was  of  the  opinion  that,  as  ore 
which  would  pass  over  a  30-  or  40-mesh  screen  was 
jigged  while  all  finer  than  that  was  passed  over  a  table, 
he  expected  that  having  regard  to  specific  gravities  it 


would  be  found  best  to  pass  the  half-inch  coal  to  tables 
and  wash  larger  coal  in  jigs. 

The  need  for  a  difference  between  the  treatment  of 
ore  and  coal  arises  from  the  fact  tl'at  with  coal  it  was 
essential  only  that  a  degree  of  beneficiation  such  as 
would   make   the   coal   pass   the   required    .specifications 

should  be  attempted.    Any 
further    rejection    of    im- 


J 


purity  would  result  in  the 
lowering  of  the  speed  of 
preparation,  always  an 
important  matter  with 
raw  material  of  low  value, 
and  would  causu  a  loss  of 
fuel  which  had  a  distinct 
and  valuable  place  in  the 
fuel  market. 

Mr.  Holbrook  painted  a 

J|      vivid  picture  of  a  visit  to 

a  washery  where  he  found 
a  workman  standing  on  a  table,  rake  in  hand,  dragging 
over  the  coal  on  another  table.  The  foreman  explained 
that  the  table  was  rated  to  treat  8  tons  per  hour,  but 
with  the  kindly  help  of  the  rake  it  was  doing  18  tons 
every  60  min.  When  the  audience  laughed  Mr.  Hol- 
brook denied  that  this  story  was  in  any  way  one  rightly 
calling  for  merriment.  He  said  that  the  table  was 
cleaning  its  18  tons  in  a  manner  that  enabled  it  to 
comply  with  specifications  and  that  without  the  rake  it 
would  waste  excessive  amounts  of  suitable  fuel.  In  the 
metal  industry  there  is  r.o  similar  desire  to  wash  to  a 
given  limit  and  no  further. 

He  stated  that  little  had  b  en  done  in  the  coal  indus- 
try to  develop  a  good  centrifugal  drier  till  Carl  A.  Wen- 
f^cll  invented  his  machine.  Mr.  Holbrook  contended, 
however,  that  there  v^'as  still  a  field  in  thj  preparation 
of  sludge  coal  waiting  to  be  developed  and  that  dry  con- 
centration methods  may  well  be  successful. 

The  speaker  then  introduc:d  the  new  Trent  process 
of  coal  purification  discovered  by  a  member  of  that 
Trent  family  which  invented  some  years  past  certain 
gi-eat  improvements  in  the  cyaniding  process.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook declared  that  a  coal  of  12,000  B.t.u.  had  been  .so 
completely  cleaned  that  it  showed  1-5,000  B.t.u.,  the  ash 
running  about  5  per  cent  carbon. 

Carl  A.  Meissner,  coke  expert  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  .stated  that  his  company  had  done 
n-.uch  to  advance  conservation  by  its  experiments  and 
developments  in  the  matter  of  byproduct  coking.  The 
first  plant  established  was  at  Joliet,  and,  after  its 
successful  operation  had  been  proved,  orders  were  sent 
out  that  no  more  beehive  ovens  should  he  built. 

The  coking  of  Pocahontas  coal  with  its  18  per  cenf 
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of  volatile  matter  gave  at  first  an  immense  amount  of 
trouble.  Even  in  the  making-  of  beehive  coke  it  was 
found  necessar.-,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
granular  coke,  to  grind  it  extremely  fine,  so  fine  that 
60  per  cent  would  pass  through  an  80-mesh  screen.  The 
trouble  with  coking  of  Pocahontas  coal  in  beehive  ovens 
is  that  it  gives  only  about  a  55  per  cent  yield.  When 
first  used  in  byproduct  ovens  it  was  charged  without 
mi.xing  and  it  .swelled  so  much  that  it  could  hardly  be 
removed  from  the  oven. 

Edwin  Ludlow  read  a  paper  which  will  be  printed  in  a 
future  issue,  for  it  is  a  remarkable  exposition  of  the 
conditions  in  which  the  coal  industry  finds  itself  in  face 
of  the  problems  of  1920.  He  said  that  nowadays  it  was 
possible  to  jig  everything,  down  even  to  the  finest  dust. 
No.  3  buckwheat,  the  smallest  size  listed,  goes  over  a 
i'«-in.  mesh  screen,  but  there  are  about  1,000,000  tons 
of  dust  produced  in  the  anthracite  region  which  will 
pass  through  holes  of  that  size;  and  the  problem  is,  what 
can  be  done  with  them? 

Donald  Markle,  in  making  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  his  graduation  thesis  mixed  extremely  fine 
anthracite  with  tar  and  tried  to  find  out  what  would 
happen  when  the  mixture  thus  made  was  carbonized. 
He  discovered  that  a  useful  product  could  be  derived 
from  these  operations,  and  the  material  obtained  is 
known  as  anthracoke.  Mr.  Blauvelt  of  the  Semet-Solvay 
Co.  became  interested  in  this  experiment,  and  the  Hud- 
son Coal  Co.  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
experiments  which  will  determine  satisfactorily  what 
is  the  future  of  this  new  development. 

When  Mr.  Ludlow  was  in  Belgium  he  found  that  the 
coke  men  believed  the  best  byproduct  coke  was  made 
when  the  volatile  matter  in  the  mixture  ran  about  22 
per  cent.  In  order  to  produce  uniform  results  they  made 
a  practice  of  mixing  coals  so  that  the  22  per  cent,  figure 
was  invariably  reached.  When  high-volatile  coal  was 
used  it  was  their  custom  to  compress  the  coal  before 
it  was  put  in  the  ovens  and  charge  it  in  the  oven  so  that 
it  did  not  pack  on  the  sides,  making  it  possible  for  the 
expansion  on  coking  to  take  place  without  crowding 
the  sides  of  the  ovens. 

Ransom  Speaks  on  New  James  Jig 

R.  S.  Ransom,  of  the  James  Ore  Concentrator  Co.,  was 
the  next  speaker  introduced,  and  he  said  that  he  and  his 
company  believed  when  they  first  began  to  make  experi- 
ments in  the  preparation  of  anthracite  coal  that  the  jig 
was  not  suited  for  the  preparation  of  the  finer  grades 
of  coal,  but  that  the  table  should  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence. Now  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  No.  3  buckwheat 
or  barley,  which  passes  over  a  iV.-in.  mesh,  but  passes 
through  a  i-'.^-in.  mesh  can  be  satisfactorily  jigged,  if  the 
right  equipment  is  used.  He  said  that  in  his  experi- 
ments with  the  James  table  excellent  results  were  ob- 
tained from  the  point  of  view  of  perfect  separation.  The 
table  that  the  company  had  installed  separated  the  slate 
from  the  coal  most  satisfactorily,  but  unfortunately 
the  capacity  was  small,  and  if  such  tables  were  to  be 
used  extensively  the  floor  space  provided  for  such  prej)- 
aration  would  be  wholly  inadequate.  Besides,  the  tables 
use  considerable  water,  and  the  product  depends  upon 
a  uniformity  of  feed,  such  as  can  rarely  be  provided 
in  a  breaker.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  feeder 
to  regulate  the  delivery  of  coal  to  the  table. 

Last  December  a  new  James  jig  was  run  at  a  rate 
of  7}  tons  per  hour,  the  coal  having  24.312  per  cent  ash, 
and  the  percentage  of  ash  was  reduced  to  15.6  on  leav- 


ing the  machine.  There  were  nine  tons  of  coal  in  the 
bin  and  2,05G  lb.  of  slate  were  removed.  It  was  decided 
to  try  to  see  if  the  machine  could  be  speeded  up  with 
satisfaction,  and  the  nine  tons  of  coal  in  the  bin  vvere 
passed  through  in  this  in.stance  in  38  min.,  as  against 
1  hr.  and  25  min.  in  the  previous  experiment.  The  rate 
was  14.3  tons  per  hour.  The  raw  coal  in  this  case  was 
somewhat  better  and  ran  21  per  cent  ash,  there  being 

13  per  cent  ash  in  the  material  leaving  the  machine. 
A  further  check  showed  14  per  cent,  while  another 
check  placed  the  figure  at  ISil  per  cent,  this  being  about 
an  average. 

The  speed  was  again  increased  to  19.1  tons  per  hour, 
and  coal  having  an  ash  percentage  of  24  left  the  machine 
with  only  17  per  cent  of  ash.  With  13  tons  per  hour  it 
was  found  possible  to  reduce  the  ash  to  13  per  cent.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  make  the  speed  from  16  to  17  tons 
per  hour,  and  under  those  conditions  coal  with  an  ash 
percentage  of  28  leaves  the  machine  with  15.6  per  cent 
of  ash. 

Only  a  Few  Parts  in  Jig 

In  general,  according  to  Mr.  McNally,  the  maximum 
capacity  at  which  the  machine  is  run  is  16  tons  per  hour 
and  the  coal  rarely  runs  over  15  per  cent  ash,  and  on 
leaving  the  machine;  the  average  result  is  more  nearly 

14  per  cent.  The  jig  has  the  advantage  of  having  only 
few  parts.  Another  advantage  is  that  in  using  the  jig 
the  question  does  not  arise  as  to  how  to  take  care  of  the 
middlings,  as  is  the  case  with  the  table.  Variable  teea 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  obtains  at  Locust  Moun- 
tain washery  as  in  other  places,  but  it  is  taken  care  of 
without  any  adjustment.  No  change  need  be  made  in 
the  adjustments  if  the  percentage  of  refuse  changes. 
Sometimes  the  strippings  are  alone  delivering  coal,  and 
then  the  impurity  may  rise  to  40  per  cent.  At  other 
times  all  the  coal  comes  from  the  mines  and  then  runs 
from  12  to  14  per  cent  ash.  The  only  matters  which 
must  be  watched  are  that  the  water  is  kept  reasonably 
level,  3  or  4  in.  from  the  coal  bed,  and  that  the  machine 
is  properly  slushed  out. 

Carl  A.  Wendell,  the  next  speaker,  stated  that  in  his 
belief  good  preparation  was  just  as  possible  a  few  years 
ago  as  it  is  today,  because  the  high  price  of  coal  is 
largely  illusory,  the  money  that  is  received  for  the  prod- 
uct going  no  further  in  paying  for  labor  and  machinery 
than  it  did  at  an  earlier  date.  Mr.  Wendell  said  that 
$18,000  would  buy  as  much  silica  brick  a  few  years  ago 
as  would  .$40,000  now. 

Coking  Coal  Should  Be  Dry 

The  presence  of  water  in  the  coal  fed  into  the  coke 
oven  caused  the  silica  bricks  which  lined  the  oven  to 
crack  and  spall  and,  therefore,  it  was  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  coal  should  be  as  dry  as  it  could  be 
made.  Mr.  Wendell  is  the  engineer  who  developed  the 
centrifugal  drier,  which  is  now  being  sold  by  the  Link- 
Belt  Co.,  the  experience  of  Mr.  Wendell  being  obtained 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Following  Mr.  Wendell,  John  Griffin  of  the  Dorr  Co. 
made  some  remarks  on  coal  preparation  in  the  anthra- 
cite region,  which  perhaps  it  would  hardly  be  necessary 
for  us  to  report  here,  because  he  has  recently  expressed 
his  ideas  at  length  in  a  paper  entitled  "Slush,  Breaker 
and  Mine-Water  Problems,"  which  was  published  in 
Coal  Age,  Feb.  19,  pp.  349-353.  Mr.  Edwin  Ludlow 
made  some  further  remarks,  and  the  meeting  came  to  a 
close. 
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Do  As  You  Would  Be  Done  By 

A  FEW  DAYS  back  the  public-service  corporation.s 
went  to  VVashiiii^toii  and  told  the  Bituminou.s  Coal 
Commission  that  the  wage-pa.ving  operator  .should  bear 
the  cost  of  the  increa.sed  wage.  Fateful  folly!  Shall 
it  not  be  said  to  them  hereafter  and  with  all  the  justice 
of  retribution  that  the  wage-paying  public-.service  cor- 
poration shall  also  bear  the  cost  of  its  increased  wages 
and  pay  all  the  increase  in  material  prices  out  of  its 
past  earnings? 

Is  this,  in  fact,  not  now  being  already  said?  Thus 
have  the  helots  in  the  essential  service  of  the  public 
turned  on  one  another  saying  to  their  masters,  the 
useless  and  less  useful  industries,  that  they  individually 
will  support  the  masters  in  their  injustices  if  thereby 
a  little  measure  of  relief  may  be  obtained  from  an  in- 
tolerable helotrv? 


Byproduct  Coke  Predominates 


THE  GOVERNMENT  returns,  as  C.  J.  Ramsburg 
intimated  in  our  Annual  Review  and  Forecast 
Number,  show  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  the  output  of  the  byproduct  oven  exceeds, 
and  quite  notably,  the  product  of  the  beehive  oven.  It 
is  clear  that  one  reason  for  that  reversal  of  conditions 
in  1919  was  that  the  demand  for  coke  was  far  lower 
than  the  capacity  of  the  ovens,  and  the  beehives  suf- 
fered the  bulk  of  the  contraction. 

Whereas  the  byproduct-oven  output  fell  off  997,000 
tons,  or  3.8  per  cent,  the  beehive-oven  product  dropped 
no  less  than  10.831,000  tons,  or  35.5  per  cent.  The 
decline  in  the  output  of  the  beehive  oven  was  about  11 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  byproduct  oven. 

Clearly  the  waste  caused  by  the  beehive  ovens  of  the 
country  may  soon  come  to  an  end,  for  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  ovens  of  all  kinds  makes  certain  that 
the  beehive-oven  industry  wall  not  long  continue  to  be 
one  of  our  nation's  leading  wa.stes.  E.  W.  Parker  some 
time  ago  ascertained  that  the  loss  in  the  operation  of 
the  coke  ovens  of  the  country  would  supply  twice  the 
amount  of  coal  that  would  be  needed  to  run  all  the 
trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Harrisburg.  A  few  years  have  corrected  that  condi- 
tion materially. 

In  1918,  when  the  byproduct  ovens  in  commission 
ranged  between  8.904  on  Jan.  1,  1918,  and  9,279  on 
Jan.  1,  1919,  or  on  a  rough  average  9,091  ovens,  the 
output  was  25,997,000  tons,  or  2,860  tons  per  oven. 
There  were  853  ovens  in  building  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  and 
1,100  built  in  1919,  so  these  alone  should  produce,  if 
the  demand  continues.  5,585,580  tons  in  1920,  which 
added  to  the  output  of  1918  should  be  31,582,580 
tons.  Assuming  that  1920  shows  as  much  aggregate 
activity  in  coke  making  as  1918  and  produces  5(5,478,000 
tons  as  in  that  year,  the  tonnage  of  byproduct  coke 
;.hould  be  31,582,580  tons,  at  least,  and  of  beehive  coke 


24,895,440  ton.s,  and  byproduct  coke  should  constitute 
55.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  output,  showing  that  the 
gain  of  the  byproduct  oven  on  the  beehive  will  still 
keep  it  well  ahead  of  the  beehive  oven,  of  which  the 
days  are  clearly   numbered. 

Of  the  byproduct-oven  plants  completed  and  put  in 
operation  in  1919  four  were  in  coal  districts,  but  two 
of  the.se,  that  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  at 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  at  Clair- 
ton.  Pa.,  were  located  at  steel  plants,  and  two  others, 
that  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Co.,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
that  of  the  Indiana  Coke  and  Gas  Co.,  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  were  obviously  intended  for  gas  supply. 

Of  the  plants  now  under  construction,  two  are  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  one  at  the  .steel  works  of  the  Cambria 
Steel  Co.,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  one  at  the  Jones  and 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.'s  plant,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  All  the 
plants  therefore  now  being  built  are  either  at  large 
municipal  centers  or  at  steel  works  or  at  both.  The  coal 
people  have  not  yet  learned  to  use  the  gas  from  byprod- 
uct ovens  and  the  general  mixing  of  coals  makes  it 
usual  to  put  plants  convenient,  not  so  much  to  one 
mine,  as  to  two  totally  different  fields. 


Curing  One  Malady  By  Taking  Another 

MALADJUSTMENTS,  whether  of  the  human  body 
or  of  the  social  order,  frequently  result  in  other 
unforeseen  ma'adju.stments.  The  oyster  finds  a  piece  of 
grit  in  its  shell  that  it  cannot  remove  and  it  covers  it 
with  nacre,  which  in  itself  is  a  body  that  must  cramp 
the  shell,  but  is  more  easily  endured  by  the  sensitive 
organism  than  the  uncovered  grit. 

In  like  manner  the  coal  operator  finds  in  his  industry 
an  annoying  interference — the  car  shortage — which  he 
cannot  remove.  He  tries  to  find  some  means  by  which 
he  can  get  a  car  apportionment  equal  to  his  needs.  He 
learns  that  the  cars  are  apportioned  according  to  mine 
capacity  and  so  he  builds  up  the  equipment  and  person- 
nel of  his  mine  beyond  his  needs  so  that  the  inadequate 
apportionment  will  come  somewhat  near  accommodating 
his  necessities. 

The  railroads  have  been  saving  the  expenditure  of 
capital  by  permitting  a  .shortage  of  cars,  and  Pre.sident 
L.  F.  Loree  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.R.  recommends 
that  the  practice  be  continued  and  that  every  industrj- 
"reservoir"  its  output  and  pour  it  gently  into  the  rail- 
road channels  as  opportunity  presents.  What  then  will 
be  the  result?  A  loss  due  to  output  being  held  out  of 
use,  a  cost  for  storage  and  rehandling  and  above  all  an 
unnecessary  increase  of  equipment  on  the  part  of  the 
producer  such  as  will  give  him  an  apportionment  of  cars 
sufficiently  large  to  meet  his  needs. 

As  regards  President  Loree,  however,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.R.  is  well  equipped 
and  that  therefore  the  call  for  larger  provision  is  not 
addressed  to  his  road  and  to  the  other  anthracite-carrj'- 
ing  roads  but  to  those  handling,  in  the  main,  bituminous 
coal  or  lumber. 

As  car  shortage  causes  the  producer  to  have  additional 
equipment  and  excess  of  men,  as  it  makes  storage  neces- 
sary and  the  large  financial  ability  that  must  accompany 
storage,  the  idle  capital  and  the  idle  men  in  industry  are 
each  far  greater  than  the  idle  capital  and  labor  on  the 
railroads  would  be  if  the  roads  were  properly  equipped. 

C.  Andrade,  Jr.,  speaking  at  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  said  that  stor- 
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age  was  a  heavy  charRe  on  finances  and  should  be  saved. 
But  someone  must  stand  such  a  charge  in  any  event — 
the  idle  workman  oi-  the  idle  railroad.  Someone  must 
l-rovide  the  excess  equipment,  mines  and  houses,  and 
these  are  a  heavy  drain  on  finances.  Hence  it  would  be 
well  that  we  have  either  more  storage  room  or  more  rail- 
road equipment.  Bettei'  it  is  to  lose  the  interest  on 
properly,  than  property  itself.  Labor  is  the  property  of 
the  workman,  he  cannot  att'ord  to  lose  that  property,  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole  cannot  afford  to  lose  it  as  well  as 
it  can  afford  to  lose  the  interest  on  the  premature 
investment. 

Perhaps  nothing  was  more  illuminating  in  the  whole 
Stabilization  Conference  than  the  remarks  of  H.  M. 
Chance.  He  said  he  was  one  of  the  children  of  reproba- 
\  ion  who  were 
opening  up  more 
mines  and  seeking 
more  men  when 
more  mines  and 
more  men  were  not 
needed.  He  was  a 
consulting  e  n  g  i- 
neer,  he  added,  for 
a  p  u  b  1  i  c-service 
corporation  that 
was  tired  of  having 
its  operations  ham- 
pered and  their 
continuance  j  e  o  p- 
ardized  by  the  coal 
shortage.  They 
viewed  the  pros- 
pect of  the  e.xhaus- 
tion  of  the  best  de- 
posits of  coal  as 
near  enough  to 
make  investment 
desirable.  So  they 
had  bought  a  tract 
of  gocJ  coal  and 
had  instructed  him 
to  lay  out  a  mine 
that  would  give  an 
output  of  1,00!) 
tons  a  day.  He  had 
assured  them  that 
if  they  wanted  such 

a  tonnage  it  was  necessai-y  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
2,000  tons,  for  only  with  such  a  capacity  could  a  car 
apportionment  equal  to  caring  for  1,000  tons  a  day  be 
unqualifiedly  promised  them. 

So  long  as  cars  are  kept  in  all  difficult  times  50  per 
cent  below  call,  so  long  will  mines  tend  to  be  kept  100 
per  cent  above  needs.  The  excess  equipment  in  the  mine 
is  a  defense  against  the  inadequate  equipment  on  the 
railroad. 

But  not  only  must  there  be  miles  of  underground  road 
and  working  places  by  the  score,  tipples  fitted  for  large 
capacity,  mine  locomotives  in  number  and  mine  cars  by 
the  hundred,  but  there  must  be  men  in  plenty,  not  to  fill 
the  cars  when  delivered,  but  to  satisfy  the  railroad  that 
the  excess  capacity  is  in  man  power  as  well  as  in  machine 
power  and  development.  If  the  men  are  in  short  meas- 
ure, the  capacity  becomes  regulated  to  suit. 

Consequently,  said  Mr.  Chance,  if  we  want  the  rail- 
road cars  to  haul  away  the  tonnage  we  must  have  more 
men  than  the  work  will  justify,  and  despite  the  unsteady 


A  Good  Motto  for  the  Power  User — 


TILL  IT   IS   APPLIED  TO   HIS   OW^N   CASE 
Representatives    of    public-utility    associations    appeared    before    the    Bitu- 
minous  Coal   Commission,    Feb.    IT.   an(i   made   vigorous    protests  against    tin- 
passing  on    to   the   public   and   to   themselves   of   the    14    per  cent  advance   in 
wages    that    the    Government    had    promised    the    mine    workers. 


work  we  must  hold  them  and  that  can  only  be  done  by 
systems  of  welfare.  This  much,  at  least,  the  workman 
gains  from  an  evil  condition.  According  to  Mr.  Chance, 
much  of  the  interest  put  into  welfare  work  had  its  origin 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  men  to  migrate  to  mines  where 
an  equipment  for  tonnage  double  their  needs  had  been 
provided. 

All  this  applies  only  to  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
and  probably  to  the  United  States  alone.  In  the  anthra- 
cite industry,  the  railroads  have  cars  enough,  and  the 
mines  can  scarcely  fill  their  orders  in  normal  years  ex- 
cept as  to  the  small  sizes.  It  does  not  apply  to  Great  Brit- 
ain or  to  France  because,  in  both,  output  is  barely  equal 
in  ordinary  years  to  meet  the  need  and  just  now  is  hope- 
lessly inadequate  to  fill  orders.     It  does,  however,  apply 

to  the  bituminous 
industry  of  the 
JJ  n  i  t  e  d  States 
almost  wherever 
bituminous  coal  i  s 
mined,  though  New 
Mexico  may  be  a 
par  tial  exception. 
1 1  i  s  a  deplorable 
condition  to  be  best 
met  by  bringing 
the  railroads  more 
nearly  t  o  a  n  ade- 
quate standard  o  f 
equipment  or  by 
relieving  the  rail- 
roads b  y  furnish- 
ing electricity  from 
power  stations  a  t 
the  mines. 

A  call  for  the  sta- 
bilization of  the 
coal  industry  is  not 
made  primarily  to 
remove  the  losses 
resulting  from  the 
equipment  and  de- 
velopment, unused 
and  closed  mines. 
Idle  machinery  and 
dormant  mine 
workings  onJy  in- 
volve losses  from 
interest  and  depreciation,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
idle  men  cause  a  loss  of  real  capital,  for,  indeed,  the  work 
of  the  artisan  is  nothing  other  than  capital.  Interest  is 
important  and  too  often  forgotten,  but  the  loss  that 
tomes  from  folded  arms  is  one  compared  with  which  a 
loss  of  interest  is  negligible.  A  period  of  idle  time  is  as 
disastrous  as  a  fire.  A  conflagration  wipes  out  some- 
thing of  value,  while  by  reason  of  an  idle  spell  the  thing 
of  real  value  never  reaches  the  point  of  creation. 

Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ballings  of  in- 
dustry are,  in  many  cases,  highly  important  operations 
of  economic  law  and  such  as  cannot  be  suspended  with 
entire  impunity.  When  a  man  is  idle  it  is  in  obedience 
to  some  law.  Perhaps  there  has  been  an  e.vcess  of  pro- 
duction, and  economic  law  is  trying  to  urge  him  to  em- 
brace another  industry  where  he  is  more  greatly  needed. 
When  the  time  of  perfect  regulation  comes,  when  work 
is  always  assured  to  the  artisan,  we  shall  find  a  lot  of 
product  made  for  which  there  is  no  use  and  at  a  time 
of  year  when  other  industries  are,  perhaps,  clamoring 
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McKinney  Says  Coal  Industry  Is 
Robbed  of  Raiboad  Cars 

Declares  That  Cars  Bought  for  Coal  Delivery  Are 
Kept  for  Otljer  Uses  and  Prophesies  That  Good 
Roads  Movement  A\  ill  Corral  Car  Supply 

THE  "coal"  situation  is  the  "car"  situation,  states 
W.  D.  McKinney,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Ohio 
Coal  Exchange,  Columbus,  Ohio  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Chairman  Freylinghuysen  of  the  Senate  Investigating 
Committee.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  supply  of  coal 
is  inexhaustible,  insofar  as  this  and  a  few  succeeding 
generations  are  concerned. 

There  is  enough  labor  at  the  mines,  working  a 
reasonable  time,  as  in  other  industries,  to  produce 
fifty  per  cent  more  coal  than  we  now  require.  Transpoi- 
tation  only  is  lacking  to  give  the  public  all  the  coal 
that  it  can  consume  and  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  con- 
sumer. This  lack  of  cars  and  transportation  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  the  rulings  of  the  Inter-state 
Commission  prior  to  the  great  war. 

It  has  caused  the  necessity  of  a  Fuel  Administration, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  investigatfons  of  your  com- 
mittee. It  has  caused  also  investigations  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  investigation  now  going  on 
at  Washington  with  the  Coal  Commission.  It  will 
continue  to  be  the  cause  of  investigations  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  tribunals  as  long  as  the  conditions  are 
permitted  to  exist. 

At  one  time,  in  1916,  one  hundred  and  tweniy-five 
cars  of  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  R.R  were  loaded  with 
pipe  at  Zanesville  for  Oklahoma  and  were  over  one 
year  getting  back  to  the  initial  line.  This  deprived 
the  railroad  and  the  consumers  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  car-loads  of  coal.  This  is  but  one  instance 
for  an  illustration.  These  conditions  have  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  instead  of  coal  receiving  the  primary 
use  of  the  equipment  purchased  for  its  transportation, 
it  simply  gets  the  residue,  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
original  intent. 

Agents  Try  To  Keep  Cars  From  Mines 

This  came  about  naturally  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce rulings,  for  every  agent  on  every  railroad  of  the 
United  States  is  or  should  be  energetic  to  get  as  much 
business  as  possible  for  his  line.  He  is  anxious  to 
get  the  kind  of  equipment  that  his  customer  needs. 
If  there  is  an  empty  car  on  his  siding,  he  wants  it  and 
all  the  persuasive  power  and  influence  is  used  that  he 
and  his  shippers  can  bring  to  bear  to  obtain  that  car. 

An  additional  word  on  this  subject  as  to  1920:  the 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Michigan  have  a  good-roads  program  calling  for  the 
expenditure  of  over  fifty  million  dollars  during  1920. 
Practically  all  of  the  materials  used  for  these  good 
roads  must  be  hauled  in  coal  cars  and  not  only  mu.st  the 
material  be  hauled  in  coal  cars  but  every  agency, 
political  and  otherw-ise,  will  be  used  to  see  that  cars 
are  secured  for  this  good-roads  material. 

The  Governor  of  each  of  these  states,  the  representa- 
tive in  Congress,  the  County  Commissioners  of  everj' 
county.  Township  Trustees  and  the  citizens  who  use  the 
roads  generally  will  bring  every  pressure  to  bear  to 
secure  cars  for  the  good-roads  movement  and,  mind 
you,  the  shippers  of  the  materials  for  these  good  roads 
are  not  on  a  percentage  basis.     They  will  get  all  of 


the  cars  they  need.  This  will  mean  just  that  many 
fewer  cars  for  coal,  and  these  cars  will  run  to  and  from 
quarries,  grave!  banks,  brick  yards,  cement  plants,  etc., 
and  not  to  and  from  coal  mines. 


Retipping  the  Teeth   of  Crushing 
Rolls 

D.    C.    ASHMEAD 
Tairytown.    X.    V 

TWO  jears  ago  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration 
objected  to  the  preparation  of  the  coal  made  by  the 
Treverton  Colliery  Co.  at  the  Katherine  Colliery,  near 
Shamokin,  Pa.  This  objection  was  based  on  excessive 
degradation  arising  from  the  worn-out  condition  of  the 
teeth  of  the  rolls. 

It  became  necessary  therefore  to  either  purchase  and 
install  a  new  set  of  rolls  or  in  some  way  to  repair  the 
old  ones.  As  these  rolls  were  of  the  solid  and  not  the 
.sectional  type  this  meant  the  purc.ha.se  of  an  entirely 
new  set  of  rolls  instead  of  the  replacement  of  a  few 
segments. 

The  company  made  inquiries  as  to  the  cost  and  deliv- 
ery of  a  new  set  and  found  that  the  best  delivery  pos- 
sible was  at  least  six  months  with  probably  a  longer 
delay.  The  cost,  including  the  purchase  price,  installa- 
tion expense  and  time  lost  was  calculated  to  be  about 
$5,000.  This  cost  as  well  as  the  poor  delivery  made  it 
highly  advantageous  to  devise  some  method  whereby 
either  the  expense  or  delay  might  be  lessened,  prefer- 
ably both,  but  at  least  the  delay. 

Much  Time  Lost  Installing  New  Rolls 

The  time  lost  in  installing  a  new  set  of  rolls  it  was 
estimated,  would  have  amounted  to  nine  shifts  and  this 
meant  that  the  breakers  would  be  shut  down  for  that 
period.  This  in  itself  was  prohibitive  because  of  the 
demand  for  fuel. 

The  surface  foreman  of  the  coal  mine  thought  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  replace  the  old  teeth  with  new  ones 
but  this  was  found  to  be  impossible  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  the  machine  and  the  condition  of  the 
teeth  themselves.  This  investigation,  however,  led  to 
good  results  for  it  was  suggested  that  the  teeth  be 
retipped  by  welding.  This  was  immediately  tried,  as 
the  company  owned  an  o.xy-acetylene  welding  outfit,  and 
excellent  results  were  obtained.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
remove  any  part  of  the  rolls  and  the  welding  outfit  was 
used  on  the  spot. 

It  took  one  man  12  shifts  to  make  the  repairs,  but  the 
work  was  prosecuted  at  night  and  did  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  operation  of  the  breaker.  The  cost 
of  the  materials,  including  the  gas,  was  less  than  $10, 
and  the  cost  of  labor  was  $54.28,  or  at  the  rate  of  $4.54 
per  shift.  This  made  the  total  cost  $64.28  as  against 
$5,000  for  a  new  set  of  rolls. 

Rolls  Are  Examined  Semi-Annually 

The  company  now  has  the  rolls  examined  every  six 
months  and  any  teeth  that  show  excessive  wear  are 
promptly  retipped.  The  rolls  thus  repaired,  the  com- 
pany now  believes,  give  every  bit  as  good  service  as  a 
new  set  would  have  afforded  and  they  are  now  kept  in 
perfect  condition. 

This  method  of  retipping  roll  teeth  can  be  success- 
fully used  on  rolls  made  up  of  segments.  The  work  in 
this  case,  however,  can  be  done  in  the  shops. 
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Survival  of  the  Fittest 


Only  One  Escape  Remains  If  Wages 
to  Remain  Stationary,  Namely,  More 
We  Must  Pool  Our  Equipment  Infor 


MIRACLES  of  efficiency  wrought  in  trades 
having  peculiar  adaptability  to  the  economies 
of  multiple  production  have  led  the  public 
to  expect  that  all  wage  increases  shall  be  met  by 
elimination  of  waste  and  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery. Fortunate  indeed  is  the  industry  that  can 
secure  an  efficiency  of  operation  such  as  can  be  at- 
tained in  the  punching  and  shaping  of  plates  or  in  the 
making  of  watch  parts. 

Such  developments  will  probably  never  come  to 
mining,  transportation  or  farming,  yet  there  are  large 
possibilities  that  with  more  and  better  equipment 
and  more  intensive  methods  a  great  development 
may  take  place  though  not  equal  to  that  which  manu- 
facturing processes  have  secured. 

*  *  * 

THE  marvel  has  always  been  that  the  small  mine 
without  equipment  has  been  able  to  continue 
in  existence  alongside  of  the  big  operation 
with  large  facilities.  The  explanation  is  simple; 
the  small  mine  for  a  while  has  no  inside  transporta- 
tion problenas,  for  its  work  is  not  extensive;  it  is 
not  started  if  there  are  any  large  surface  difficul- 
ties to  be  met.  If  the  small  mine  hopes  to  continue 
more  than  a  year  or  so  in  operation  it  must  lay  plans 
for  equipment  to  haul  and  cut  coal  and  thus  reduce 
the  large  expense  that  accompanies  the  operation  of 
an  extensive  underground  working. 
*  *  * 

REDUCTIONS  of  50  per  cent  or  over  in  the 
cost  of  operation  may  some  day  be  made  in 
the  very  best  of  mines  and  even  to-day  a  25 
per  cent  reduction  in  cost  is  quite  possible.  The 
main  difficiflty  in  securing  such  a  result  is  to  be 
found  in  the  attitude  of  the  workman  who  wants  its 
pay  to  be  based  wholly  on  output  rather  than  on  the 
labor  or  the  time  involved  in  producing  the  product. 


There  are  many  mines,  however,  that  are  working 
with  antiquated  equipment,  using  mule  power,  wast- 
ing steam,  consuming  electricity  in  useless  resistance, 
using  human  effort  where  electrical  energy  would  be 
less  expensive,  consuming  ventilating  power  in  eddy 
currents,  wasting  its  output  in  broken,  poorly-gated 
cars.  Friction  and  flat  wheels  are  consuming  energy 
needlessly  and  much  good  coal  is  being  prodigally 
thrown  away  at  the  tipple.  In  like  manner  the  labor 
of  unloading  rock  is  nearly  always  excessive. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  removing  these  difficulties 
— now  in  one  part  of  the  country,  now  in  another. 
Coal  Age  with  contributors  in  every  coal-mining  state 
and  province  of  North  America  and  many  overseas 
countries  is  the  natural  medium  of  exchange  for  all 
these  many  developments.  The  coal  industry  will 
never  advance  unless  it  progresses  on  the  myriad  feet 
of  the  whole  mining  public.  Now  one  man  or  one  es- 
tablishment makes  progress  and  now  another,  but 
unless  the  advance  thus  made  is  communicated  to 
the  whole  body  the  advantage  is  lost. 


MANY  companies  are  publishing  house-organs 
to  give  their  employees  a  sense  of  the  good 
work  they  are  doing,  to  "sell  the  job"  to 
the  employee.  Coal  Age  is  doing  that  good  work  for 
every  wide-awake  coal  company.  It  gives  not  only 
intercompany  publicity,  but  publicity  of  a  national 
and  even  of  an  international  character.  It  kindles  the 
right  kind  and  largest  kind  of  pride  in  the  minds  of 
the  biggest  as  well  as  the  most  subordinate  of  company 
officials  and  makes  the  job  worth  while  to  them  all. 
It  lifts  their  daily  work  from  a  drudgery  in  a  forgotten 
"neck  of  woods"  into  a  proud  and  prominent  endeavor 
of  such  merit  as  to  be  worthy  of  publication  in  a 
metropolitan  weekly,  read  by  all  the  world  and  copied 
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An  Equipment  Problem 


Are  to  Be  Raised  and  Prices  Are 
Equipment  and  Greater  Efficiency, 
mation  So  As  to  Meet  Rising  Costs. 


broadcast  the  world  over.  In  these  days  when  "pride 
of  achievement"  is  the  watchword,  Coal  Age  stands  as 
the  medium  by  which  that  pride  can  be  created. 


WEARIED  by  the  dull  glare  of  a  tropical  sun, 
drenched  by  the  rains  that  wetted  him  to  the 
skin,  discouraged  by  the  slides  and  bottom 
uplifts  of  the  canal  excavation,  the  man  who  worked 
at  Panama  longed  for  home  but  kept  proud  of  his 
job,  happy  in  its  execution,  strong  in  his  morale, 
because  every  newspaper  and  every  magazine  of  the 
country  told  of  the  importance  of  the  work  and  dis- 
cussed its  details.  He  felt  it  was  worth  while  even  if 
it  cost  much.  In  like  manner  the  man  who  went  "over 
the  top  '  was  thrilled  with  the  immense  importance 
of  the  work  on  hand  and  vibrated  in  accord  with  the 
public  sentiment  as  reflected  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

So  in  like  degree — let  us  concede  at  once  that  it  is  a 
lesser  degree — the  man  whose  plant,  whose  work, 
whose  thought  has  record  in  a  national  publication  is 
moved  forward  by  that  fact.  In  it  every  man  who  has 
achieved  may  read  what  he  has  done  and  many  may 
profit  by  his  thought  and  act.  He  has  had  a  part  in 
the  World's  Work,  he  has  forged  a  link  in  the  chain- 
binding  nature;  he  has  helped  to  bridge  the  chasm 
between  things  as  they  are  and  as  they  might  be ;  and 
hi"",  work  is  known  ! 

Publicity  of  the  mechanical  achievements  at  any 
plant  is  good  therefore  for  the  industry  and  for  the 
contributor.  His  vision  is  cleared  by  writing — that 
alone  is  worth  while — but  his  enthusiasm  is  also 
stimulated.  It  has  been  said  that  laziness  in  thought 
is  more  common  than  laziness  in  action  and  everyone 
knows  it  is  so  who  has  had  to  deal  with  men — and 
with  himself.     Many  things,  in  fact,  most  things,  are 


taken  for  granted;  but  given  a  great  enthusiasm,  a 
feeling  that  this  is  a  period  of  big  things  and  that  one 
is  in  the  thick  of  them  and  how  largely  will  the  im- 
agination and  the  thinking,  conceiving,  and  planning 
faculty  be  quickened  ? 


THIS  is  a  long  and  dreary  preface,  the  reader  will 
say,  to  a  request  that  he  will  send  to  Coal  Age 
some  information  on  what  he  is  doing  or  on 
what  is  being  done  at  the  plant  where  he  is  employ- 
ed. Coal  Age  wants  to  know  something  about  the 
savings  resulting  from  improvements  installed,  how 
certain  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  use  of 
improved  equipment,  how  his  haulage,  ventilating, 
pumping,  coal-cutting  or  mine-car  placing  problems 
were  satisfactorily  solved. 

But  equipment  is  not  all  underground;  there  are 
stokers  and  boilers,  dynamos  and  engines,  turbines 
and  air  compressors,  lathes  and  drills,  hammers  and 
forges,  there  are  large  mines  and  small,  big  problems 
and  little  ones.  All  problems  call  for  solution,  all 
mines  have  their  difficulties.  We  would  like  to  re- 
ceive information  regarding  the  way  in  which,  any  and 
all,  large  and  small,  were  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  writer. 

*  *  * 

ON  May  6  we  will  publish  our  annual  Equip- 
ment Issue  to  which  our  readers  are  invited 
to  contribute.  All  articles  having  line  illus- 
trations should  arrive  before  April  6  and  all  others 
should  be  received  before  April  20,  so  as  to  leave 
ample  time  for  the  preparation  of  this  important 
issue.  The  work  of  enlightening  the  coal  industry 
will  not  be  without  its  compensation;  Coal  Age  will 
see  that  an  adequate  check  shall  reward  the  effort  of 
every  accepted  contribution. 
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Setting  Return-Tubular  Boilers 

Letter  No.  1 — I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  read- 
ing the  article  of  C.  R.  Weihe,  Coal  Age,  Feb.  12,  p.  308, 
in  which  he  describes  the  resetting  of  a  horizontal, 
return-tubular  boiler  and  draws  attention  to  many 
practical  points. 

In  my  practice,  I  have  adopted  the  same  methods 
outlined  in  that  article,  with  the  exception  that  our 
boilers  are  set  4  ft.  above  the  grates.  While  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Weihe  regarding  all  the  good  features  of  this 
setting,  I  wish  to  state  that  he  has  only  mentioned 
some  of  the  good  features  about  a  setting  of  this  kind 
and  I  will  describe  a  few  more  obtained  in  a  setting 
recently-  installed  under  our  boilers. 

First,  by  setting  a  horizontal  return-tubular  boiler, 
4  ft.  above  the  grates  and  with  a  moderately  high  bridge, 
say  the  top  22  in.  below  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  with 
moderate  care,  it  makes  no  difference  how  bad  the 
water  may  be,  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  bagging 
the  sheets.  Seldom  will  you  see  a  leaky  girth  seam, 
which  is  often  observed  in  boilers  having  a  low  setting. 

Large  Combustion  Chamber  Burns  Smoke 

Another  feature,  and  one  to  be  appreciated,  is  the 
good  effect  of  the  large  combustion  chamber  in  which 
the  smoke  is  completely  burned.  The  tubes  then  have 
clean  hot  gases  passing  through  them,  in  place  of  black 
smoke,  which  always  deposits  soot  in  the  tubes  and  coats 
them  with  an  insulating  scale  that  results  in  a  wonder- 
ful waste  of  fuel. 

In  practice,  this  condition  will  cause  a  continual 
growl  between  the  dayman  and  the  nightman,  on  ac- 
count of  the  nightman  neglecting  to  clean  the  tubes; 
or  because  he  cleans  them  too  early  in  the  night  and 
they  are  dirty  again  before  morning. 

Another  feature  resulting  from  setting  a  boiler  high 
above  the  grates  is  that  the  arrangement  admits  more 
air  to  the  furnace  and  it  is  possible  and  economical  to 
use  the  refuse  fine  coal  that  accumulates  around  the 
mine.  With  the  old  style  setting  it  was  necessary  to 
use  either  lump  coal  or  mine  run.  The  work  of  firing 
is  now  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  curse.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantage  gained  by  setting  boilers  in  the 
above  style  I  will  cite  an  example  of  such  a  setting. 

Good  Service  in  Steam  Power  Plant 

We  have  at  our  plant  two  horizontal  return-tubular 
boilers,  72  in.  x  16  ft.,  rated  at  125  hp.,  each,  making  a 
total  of  250  hp.  With  these  two  boilers  we  are  running 
one  168-hp.  engine;  one  50-hp.  engine;  two  hoisting 
engines,  16  x  36  in.,  for  hoisting  coal  out  of  a  shaft 
160  ft.  deep,  weight  of  car  2.500  lb.,  coal  4,500  lb.;  one 
pump  14  X  16  in.  All  of  these  are  running  almost  con- 
tinually, and  we  are  firing  with  slack  and  refuse  from 
around  the  mine.  I  notice  that  these  boilers  are  pop- 
ping off  more  than  half  the  time.     In  case  of  the  regu- 


lar fireman  laying  off  we  have  to  pick  up  anyone  who 
can  shovel  coal,  to  fire  them;  but  we  always  have  steam. 
There  is  not  a  swab  on  the  place,  and  our  tubes  are 
never  dirty,  because  we  are  burning»all  the  soot  out  of 
the  gases  before  they  enter  the  tubes,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  to  be  deposited  in  the  tubes. 

Protecting  the  Blowofp  Pipe 

There  is  one  thing  brought  out  in  Mr.  Weihe's  article 
regarding  which  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I  refer  to 
the  method  he  uses  in  taking  care  of  the  blowoff  pipe 
on  his  boiler.  I  consider  the  blowoff  pipe  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  places  about  a  boiler,  and  one  that  can 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble  if  it  is  not  properly  managed. 
With  the  method  of  protection  described,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  inspect  this  pipe  as  often  as  that  should  be 
done,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  neglected  and, 
consequently,  give  out  some  day  when  it  is  most  needed, 
making  it  necessary  to  shut  the  boiler  down. 

My  method  of  caring  for  the  blowoff  pipe,  on  the 
setting  I  have  described,  is  to  simply  wrap  it  with  a 
1-in.  asbestos  rope,  which  gives  a  very  good  protection, 
though  not  as  good  as  the  brick  covering  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Weihe;  or  a  V-shaped  brick  pier  can  be  used,  which 
is  also  very  good.  However,  a  solid  covering  around  a 
pipe  prevents  its  inspection  and  I  therefore  condemn 
its  use.  A  V-shaped  brick  pier  built  around  a  pipe 
makes  a  very  effective  covering,  under  low-set  boilers; 
but,  owing  to  the  liability  of  its  tumbling  down,  under 
a  high  set  boiler,  I  would  condemn  its  use.  The  only 
effective  covering,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  asbestos  rope 
I  have  mentioned,  as  it  can  be  removed  at  different 
places  and  allow  the  pipe  to  be  examined  every  time 
the  boiler  is  down.  These  places  can  then  be  patched 
with  a  new  piece  of  rope.  E.  H.  Hart. 

.  Basket,  Henderson  County,  Ky. 


Electric  Mine  Haulage 

Letter  No.  7 — The  discussion  in  Coal  Age,  regarding 
the  trouble  so  frequently  experienced  in  electric  haul- 
age in  mines,  has  interested  me  greatly,  as  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  be  troubled  in  the  same  manner  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  In  one  case  in  particular,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  attempt  to  use  the  locomotive  that 
had  been  installed  and  secure  a  heavier  one  if  we  were 
to  maintain  the  output  of  the  mine  at  its  regular 
standard. 

It  having  been  decided  to  install  electric  haulage  in 
that  mine,  the  question  was  put  up  to  me  by  the  general 
manager,  who  asked  what  size  of  locomotive  would  be 
required  to  haul  the  coal.  After  some  little  calculation,  I 
reported  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  present  output 
it  would  be  necessary  to  haul  trips  of  20  cars.  The 
grades  on  the  main  haulage  road  were  2  and  3  per  cent, 
for  distances  of  COd   ft.  and  1,000  ft.,   respectively.     I 
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stated  that  this  would  require  a  14-ton  General  Electric 
locomotive,  on  the  main  haulajre  road.  At  the  same 
time,  I  recommended  getting  a  10-ton,  atorase-hattery 
locomotive,  for  use  on  the  gathering  haul  in  bringing 
the  cars  from  the  working  faces  to  the  sidetrack  where 
the  trips  were  made  up  to  be  hauled  out  of  the  mine. 

Locomotives  Too  Light  for  Service  Intended 

My  report  was  taken  under  consideration  by  the 
general  manager,  who  decided  a  little  later  that  a  10-ton 
locomotive  would  do  the  work  on  the  main  haulage  road. 
He  also  thought  that  a  6-ton,  storage-battery  locomotive 
would  do  all  that  was  required  on  the  gathering  haul. 
Accordingly,  these  locomotives  were  ordered  and  shipped 
to  the  mine.  After  the  necessary  electrical  work  was 
completed,  the  locomotives  were  taken  into  the  mine  and 
the  installation  was  ready  for  service. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  when,  believing  that  every- 
thing should  be  working  satisfactorily,  I  went  into  the 
mine  to  see  if  all  was  going  right.  I  found  the  10-ton 
locomotive  hauling  a  20-car  trip  up  the  2h  per  cent 
grade.  The  cars  had  a  capacity  of  3  tons  each,  making 
the  weight  of  coal  hauled,  per  trip,  60  tons.  When  I 
arrived  the  motorman  was  having  trouble  with  his 
motor,  and,  there  being  4  ft.  of  space  between  the  track 
and  the  rib,  I  decided  to  follow  the  trip  to  observe  the 
action  of  the  locomotive  and,  if  possible,  locate  the 
trouble.  I  soon  noticed  that  the  front  wheels  of  the 
machine  were  being  lifted  sufficiently  to  let  them  slip. 

As  the  trip  reached  the  3  per  cent  grade,  the  trouble 
grew  worse.  Soon  the  weight  of  the  loaded  trip  acted 
to  life  the  front  wheels  of  the  locomotive  clear  of  the 
rails.  The  motorman  at  once  shut  off  his  power;  but 
a  broken  bumper  on  the  car  next  to  the  locomotive 
allowed  the  latter  to  swing  to  one  side  and  the  front 
wheels  dropped  onto  the  ties.  The  motorman  stated 
that  he  had  had  much  the  same  trouble  the  day  previous, 
but  did  not  like  to  mention  it,  hoping  to  overcome  the 
difficulty.  I  ordered  him  to  haul  12  to  14  cars  on  a  trip 
and,  while  this  overcame  the  trouble,  it  reduced  the  out- 
put of  the  mine. 

Like  Trouble  on  the  Gathering  Haul  Reduces 
Daily  Tonnage  of  Mine 

Proceeding  into  the  mine,  I  found  the  same  difficulty 
was  experienced  with  the  storage-battery  locomotive, 
which  was  at  work  gathering  the  cars  and  hauling  them 
to  the  sidetrack.  The  front  wheels  of  this  machine  acted 
in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  just  observed  when  watch- 
ing the  larger  machine  on  the  main  haulage  road ;  and 
1  was  obliged  to  give  orders  here  also  to  reduce  the  load 
and  haul  only  six  or  eight  cars  instead  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  as  he  had  attempted.  By  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  cars  hauled,  the  trouble  was  overcome  here 
also. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  falling  off  in  the 
daily  tonnage  started  an  investigation  by  the  general 
manager,  who  accompanied  me  into  the  mine  to  observe 
for  himself.  By  his  direction,  the  10-ton  locomotive 
was  hitched  to  a  trip  of  20  cars  and  started  on  the  up- 
grade out  of  the  mine,  with  the  result  previously  ob- 
served. Likewise,  the  6-ton,  storage-battery  locomotive 
was  made  to  haul  a  10-car  trip,  with  similar  results. 

The  mine  electrician  was  then  ordered  to  make  a  close 
examination  of  each  machine  and  reported  that  he  found 
everything  correct.  As  a  last  resort,  the  general  man- 
ager had  the  front  end  of  the  10-ton  machine  weighted 


for  the  pui-pose  of  holding  the  wheels  down  to  the  rails. 
I  claimed  that  the  extra  weight  on  the  locomotive  would 
cause  the  overheating  of  the  armatures,  which  prove<l 
to  be  the  case.  He  then  had  the  machine  reversed,  but 
with  no  better  results. 

For  two  months  we  persevered  in  our  attempts  to 
make  these  machines  perform  the  required  service,  and 
then  a  i4-ton  locomotive  was  ordered  for  the  main  haul- 
age road.  The  10-ton  locomotive  was  made  to  help  out 
the  6-ton  gathering  machine,  by  hauling  the  cars  onto 
the  sidetrack.  By  this  means,  we  were  able  to  reach  the 
required  daily  tonnage  in  the  mine. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  statement  of  W.  H.  Noone. 
Coat  Afie,  f'eb.  5,  p.  282,  that  there  are  many  mines 
experiencing  the  same  difficulty,  which  I  found  to  be  the 
case  in  mines  in  West  Virginia  and  Penn.sylvania. 

John  J.  Clark, 

Mahaffey,  Pa.  Mine  Superintendent. 


The  Vicious  Circle 

Letter  No.  2 — In  his  interesting  letter  on  the  so- 
called  "Vicious  Circle,"  Coal  Age,  Jan.  1,  p.  22,  Mack 
Williams  appears  to  suggest  two  remedies  or  means 
of  counteracting  the  present  high  cost  of  living.  If 
I  understand  his  meaning,  he  would  have  the  govern- 
ment fix  the  price  of  coal  and  other  important  com- 
modities and  devise  some  measures  to  eliminate  strikes. 
My  own  thought  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  these 
suggestions. 

Allow  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  if  the  govern- 
ment should  adopt  the  policy  of  price  fixing  in  order 
to  fight  profiteers  the  cure  would  be  much  worse  than 
the  ailment.  If  the  price  was  fixed  high  enough  to  let 
some  plants  earn  a  living  profit,  others  more  favorably 
situated  would  reap  profiteer's  profits;  and  if  the  price 
were  fixed  low  enough  to  prevent  the  better  situated 
plants  from  making  more  than  a  reasonable  profit,  the 
low-grade  plants  would  be  driven  out  of  business. 

An  open  market  where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  free  play  is  the  only  equitable  and  just  method  of 
price  fixing.  In  such  a  market,  the  supply  being  reg- 
ulated by  the  demand,  the  market  price  does  not  take 
long  to  adjust  itself  to  a  fair  and  satisfactory  basis. 

The  Strike  Problem  a  Difficult  One 

The  problem  of  doing  away  with  strikes  is  a  deep 
and  difficult  one.  To  arbitrarily  and  forcibly  repress 
them  is  autocratic  and  un-American,  and  to  overcome 
the  wage  earner's  desire  for  striking,  by  increasing  his 
pay  and  bettering  his  living  conditions  until  he  is 
satisfied,  is  unpractical.  The  golden  mean  lies  some- 
where between,  and  we  must  hope  and  believe  that  it 
is  obtainable  and  will  be  realized  eventually. 

The  uninterrupted  industrial  production,  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war,  was  one  of  the  largest 
contributing  factors  to  the  militar.v  success  of  the  Al- 
lies. Comparative  freedom  from  strikes  was  largely 
due  to  the  patriotism  of  both  wage  earners  and  em- 
ployers, in  conjunction  with  certain  mediating  and  ar- 
bitrating machinery  that  the  government  set  up  and 
operated,  under  the  direction  of  ex-president  Taft  and 
Frank  A.  Walsh.  If  no  better  and  more  practicable 
means  for  preventing  strikes  can  be  discovered  and  put 
into  operation  soon,  some  scheme  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  should  be 
worked  out  and  made  effective. 
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It  would  scarcely  be  wise  to  make  strikes  unlawful, 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  public  service  occupations, 
as  poli^gpien,  firemen,  etc.  Any  man  or  group  of  men 
has  an^^-inherent  right  to  refuse  to  do  particular  work, 
unless  the  safety  of  the  government  or  the  public  is 
endangered  thereby.  When  a  group  of  men  causes  the 
whole  consuming  public  to  suffer  through  a  general 
strike,  intended  to  force  their  employers  to  grant  them 
better  wages  or  more  comfortable  working  and  living 
conditions,  it  is  undertaking  a  grave  responsibility.  The 
people  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
such  a  strike,  which  encroaches  on  the  rights  of  the 
public.  The  answer  of  the  labor  leaders  that  "Might 
makes  right"  has  had  no  standing  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Responsibility  of  Labor  Organizations 
Labor  organizations  should  be  made  more  respon- 
sible, certainly  to  the  e.xtent  of  incorporation  under 
charters  from  the  Federal  Government.  At  present,  the 
autocracy  of  labor  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  auto- 
cracy of  capital.  Capital  is  now  fairly  amendable  to 
control;  but  labor  is  running  wild,  judging  from  the 
number  of  wild-cat  strikes  unauthorized  by  labor  leaders 
and  often  in  full  operation  before  employers  are  ap- 
prised of  the  reason  of  their  men  for  striking. 

Contrary  to  the  claim  of  Mr.  Williams,  labor  leaders 
deny  that  labor  is  a  commodity:  and  many  men  of  af- 
fairs like  Mr.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  largest  bank 
in  the  country,  are  in  accord  with  this  view.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  a  commodity  like  salt  or  nails,  which  can 
be  bought  and  stored  until  required  for  use.  Labor 
is  human  and  has  human  rights,  the  right  to  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

In  an  industry  like  coal  mining  where  steady  em- 
ployment ■■-  dependent  on  a  steady  car  supply,  steady 
demand  for  coal  and  many  other  factors  beyond  the 
control  of  the  operator,  the  wage  earner  is  necessarily 
idle  a  part  of  the  time.  This  is  because  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  wait  until  winter  is  upon  them  before 
ordering  their  supply  of  domestic  coal.  The  wage 
earner  registers  z  kick  against  the  operator  because  of 
his  enforced  idleness  for  which  the  operator  is  not  to 
blame.  His  plant  is  just  as  idle  as  the  wage  earner. 
The  loss  rests  as  heavily  on  the  employer  as  on  the  men 
whose  daily  wages  ire  cut  off  by  the  enforced  idleness. 
There  are  no  profits,  but  expense  and  loss  instead. 

Profits  and  Profit  Sharing 

Profits  in  business  are  the  surplus  remaining  after 
labor  is  paid  a  decent  r,tandard  of  living,  and  capital 
has  had  a  fair  return  on  its  investment.  The  wage 
earner,  who  faces  the  liability  of  a  period  of  idleness, 
cannot  in  fairness  and  justice  to  his  employer  contend 
against  assuming  this  risk  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
mand profit  sharing.  Unless  he  shares  the  losses,  he 
is  not  entitled  to  share  the  profits  of  the  business. 
The  operator  risks  the  failure  to  receive  a  due  return 
on  his  capital,  or  even  the  loss  of  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  his  investment. 

Profit  sharing  is  a  comparatively  recent  idea  and  will 
doubtless  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned 
if  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  led  into  unwise  action  by  visionary  and  irrespon- 
sible agitators.  Better  and  more  lasting  results  can 
be  accomplished  by  American  methods  of  law  and  or- 
der, through  responsible  and  trustworthy  leaders. 


One  of  the  best  methods  of  profit  sharing,  I  believe, 
is  for  the  employee  to  acquire  stock  in  the  company. 
Some  of  the  more  progressive  companies  are  putting 
out  a  special  stock  issue  designed  for  that  purpose. 
Such  an  issue  should  be:  (1)  Safe  (preferred  stock); 
(2)  paid  for  by  installments  if  desired;  (3)  offer  a 
good  return  on  the  money  invested  by  the  employee; 
and  (4)  be  non-negotiable  and  redeemable  by  the  com- 
pany, to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  outsiders. 
Such  a  scheme  encourages  thrift  and  builds  up  a  bond 
of  loyalty  and  sympathy  between  the  company  and  its 
employees  that  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  both  in 
working  out  their  mutual  industrial  relations. 

By  making  the  wage  earner  consciously  a  capitalist, 
even  if  only  in  a  small  way,  he  comes  to  acquire  a  sym- 
pathetic and  concrete  idea  of  capital,  which  has  always 
been  to  him  an  abstract  thought.  After  all,  capital  is 
merely  stored-up  earning  power;  and  a  wage  earner 
who  wishes  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children 
against  the  inevitable  time  when  he  shall  no  longer  be 
able  to  earn  a  wage,  by  reason  of  death,  old  age  or  dis- 
ability, must  have  recourse  to  "qapital."  Thus  capital 
is  humanly  entitled  to  a  return  upon  its  investment. 

Production  and  Thrift  the  Solution 

The  first  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  so-called 
"vicious  circle"  is  undoubtedly  production  and  thrift. 
During  the  present  period  of  restlessness,  the  employee 
should  work  hard;  he  should  lay  by  instead  of  laying 
off.  He  should  take  a  fair-minded  view  of  the  problems 
of  his  employer  and  the  rights  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
his  own.  The  employer  should  recognize,  in  everyway 
proper,  the  very  human  desire  of  the  employee  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  management  of  the  industry  and  the 
determination  of  his  living  conditions. 

As  for  governmental  machinery  for  avoiding  strikes 
by  mediation  and  arbitration,  that  will  doubtless  come 
as  soon  as  the  industrial  and  labor  leaders  and  experts 
can  effect  it.  Its  design  is  indeed  a  knotty  problem 
and  calls  for  the  best  informed  and  fairest  minded 
thought  America  posseses.  Walter  H.  Dunlap. 

Kingston,  W.  Va. 


Shifting  the  Workers 

Letter  No.  2 — The  view  that  I  take  of  the  incident 
narrated  by  "A.  H.,"  in  his  letter.  Coal  Age.  Feb.  12, 
p.  327,  is  that  the  electrician  did  wrong,  by  going  to  a 
man  employed  at  other  work  and  offering  him  another 
position,  requesting  him  to  report  on  the  job  a  certain 
morning. 

The  electrician  should  have  taken  the  matter  up  with 
the  superintendent  or  the  mine  foreman,  to  learn  if 
there  was  a  man  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  at  the 
substation,  before  trying  to  get  him  away  from  his  job. 

Again,  we  must  consider  that,  in  taking  this  man 
and  placing  him  on  the  job  of  rail  bonding,  it  is  well 
to  know  whether  the  position  of  bonding  was  made 
vacant  by  some  one  leaving,  or  whether  he  was  being 
put  on  as  an  extra  hand  and  expected  to  remain.  If 
the  work  of  bonding  the  rails  was  an  extra  job  and  not 
necessary  the  electrician  was  adding  to  the  daily  cost 
of  his  department.  At  the  substation,  the  man  had 
been  receiving  $110  per  month.  He  was  to  receive 
$30  more  in  his  new  place,  making  $140  per  month;  at 
the  same  time,  another  man  was  to.  attend  to  the  job 
he  left,  at  the  same  pay,  $110  per  month. 
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In  my  opinion,  any  official  is  doinpr  wrong  when  he 
increases  cost  without,  first  fHl<ing  the  matter  up  with 
the  superintendent.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when- 
ever the  cost-sheet  at  a  plant  is  increased  it  is  the 
superintendent  that  must  give  an  account  of  it  and  be 
able  to  explain  where  and  why  it  was  done,  when  the 
general  manager  goes  over  the  cost-sheet. 

At  each  and  every  mine,  no  one  official  knows  it  all; 
and,  for  that  reason,  it  is  important  that  the  superin- 
tendent, mine  foreman,  electrician  and  master  mechanic, 
all  have  a  thorough  understanding  with  each  other. 
In  fact,  mine  officials  should  never  fail  to  co-operate 
and  work  together.  Then  such  actions  as  that  which 
occurred  in  the  narration  of  "A.  H."  would  not  be  so 
liable  to  occur. 

Frequent  consultation  between  mine  officials  on  gen- 
eral matters  concerning  the  mine,  and  the  giving  to 
each  other  their  candid  opinions,  will  often  overcome 
many  difficulties  and  reduce  the  cost  of  operation.  Hav- 
ing been  both  mine  foreman  and  superintendent,  my 
own  practical  experience  leads  me  to  say  that  the 
action  of  this  superintendent  toward  one  of  his  em- 
ployees shows  plainly  his  lack  of  experience  and  ability 
to  handle  men  employed  in  and  around  a  coal  mine. 

Often  has  the  mine  electrician  reported  to  me  that 
a  certain  person  would  suit  him,  either  for  work  as 
a  wireman,  bondsman  or  even  as  his  assistant.  I 
could  not  and  never  did,  reply  with  such  a  remark,  as 
"I  will  not  do  any  such  d thing."  On  the  con- 
trary, I  would  help  the  electrician,  knowing  that  if  he 
had  the  right  helper  it  would  be  to  my  benefit. 

Again,  I  have  often  had  to  use  young  men  from  off 
the  coal,  as  extra  spraggers,  tracklayers'  helpers,  pump- 
men and  drivers,  and  have  always  been  willing  and 
glad  to  assist  any  who  proved  worthy  of  assistance- and 
were  interested  in  the  work  or  job  they  desired.  As 
a  result,  I  have  been  fully  recompensed  by  having  sat- 
isfactory men  on  the  job. 

When  a  mine  superintendent  will  not  assist  his  work- 
men to  better  their  conditions,  when  he  knows  that 
they  are  worthy  of  such  assistance,  and  will  not  co- 
operate with  his  men  or  manifest  a  kindly  regard  for 
them,  he  cannot  gain  or  hold  their  respect  and  will 
surely  be  the  means  of  his  company  losing  money. 

Pa.  Mine  Superintendent. 


Supporting  Mine  Roof 

Letter  No.  1- — The  mquirj'  regarding  the  supporting 
of  roof  in  the  Pittsburgh  seam,  which  appeared  in 
Coal  Ar/e,  Feb.  12,  p.  327,  leads  me  to  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions in  reference  to  what  is  necessary,  in  the  early 
planning  and  laying  out  of  a  mine,  in  order  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  difficulties  experienced  by  bad  top. 

Although  this  inquiry  had  particular  reference  to  the 
scarcity  of  timber  and  the  growing  need  of  considering 
other  means  of  support  for  the  roof,  I  will  not  go  fur- 
ther than  to  speak  of  those  points,  which  if  considered 
ill  the  eaily  development  of  a  mine,  will  greatly  reduce 
the  quantity  of  timber  required.  First,  let  me  say  that, 
before  we  can  hope  to  make  a  success  in  the  extraction 
of  coal  with  a  minimum  amount  of  timber  and  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  safety,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  .strata  overlying  the  seam  and  give 
particular  heed  to  the  character  of  the  roof  slate  or  rock 
immediately  above  the  coal. 


Examining  the  blueprints  or  mine  plans,  and  observ- 
mg  the  area  of  abandoned  workings  and  the  disposition 
of  the  working  faces  in  the  mine,  we  do  not  have  to 
go  far  or  look  very  close  to  discover  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  little  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  past,  to  leave 
ample  pillars  for  the  support  of  the  roof.  The  natural 
result  is  that  a  great  supply  of  timber  is  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  the  workmen,  particularly  where 
they  are  engaged  in  the  hazardous  work  of  drawing 
back  the  pillars. 

Suggests  the  Longwall  Retreating  System 

In  the  mining  of  the  G  and  9-ft.  seams  mentioned 
in  the  inquiry,  I  would  suggest  that,  perhaps,  the  surest 
plan  would  be  to  work  these  seams  on  the  longwall- 
retreating  system,  driving  the  main  headings  in  the 
center  of  the  tract,  not  exceeding  12  ft.  in  width  and 
reaching  to  the  boundary.  The  chances  are,  if  the  top 
bench  of  coal  is  arched  a  little,  less  timber  will  be  re- 
(luired  to  secure  the  roof. 

When  the  main  and  cross-entries  have  been  driven 
to  their  lim.it,  a  longwall  face  is  started  at  the  inby  end. 
My  preference  is  to  keep  the  longwall  faco  in  a  straight 
line  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  roof  more 
evenly  over  the  packwalts,  which  must  be  well  built  and 
kept  within  10  or  12  ft.  of  the  working  face.  If  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  building  material,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  rock  from  the  surface  or  from  other  seams. 
I  observed,  in  South  Wales,  rock  brought  from  a  stone 
quarry  half  a  mile  away  and  taken  into  the  mine  to 
build  packwalls.  The  chocks  in  that  mine  were  built  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  one  side  parallel  to  the 
coal. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  retreating  system, 
the  haulage  roads  are  always  driven  in  solid  coal,  which 
reduces  the  cost  of  maintenance  by  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity of  brushing  roof  or  lifting  bottom  to  maintain  the 
necessary  headroom  on  the  roads.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  work  of  development,  in  the  retreating  system, 
is  costly,  but  there  is  a  great  saving  in  the  outlay  for 
timber  and  deadwork. 

Mine  Labor  the  Problem  of  the  Future 

Speaking  of  the  future  needs  in  coal  mining,  the  labor 
problem  will  demand  consideration;  and  mechanical  coal 
cutters  and  coal  loaders  will  be  required  to  take  the 
place  of  strong  arms  and  muscle.  If  operators  would 
give  more  attention  in  this  regard,  a  far  greater  per- 
centage of  coal  could  be  mined  and  loaded  mechanically 
than  is  done  at  present.  Generally,  however,  the  ma- 
jority of  operators  seem  to  tackle  the  problem  by  way  of 
making  the  machine  conform  to  the  layout  of  the  work- 
ings, instead  of  planning  the  work  to  suit  the  machine. 

In  my  experience  I  have  seen  machines  installed  in 
mines  where  they  were  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  butcher 
in  a  drug  store.  Before  making  changes  or  installing 
machines,  let  us  .study  carefully  the  conditions  and  not 
go  it  blind.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  some  superintendents  and  foremen  to  be  constantly 
making  changes,  which  in  the  end  are  of  little  avail  for 
economical  operation.  In  this  manner,  thousands  of 
dollars  are  wasted  annually. 

Let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  it  is  my  belief  that  there 
is  a  great  need,  in  the  development  of  the  Pittsburgh 
seam,  to  give  the  same  thought  and  consideration  to  the 
mechanical  mining  and  loading  of  the  coal  as  in  refer- 
ence to  the  support  of  the  roof  without  timber. 

West  Pittston,  Pa.  Richard  Bowen. 
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INQUIRIES  OF         -» 
GENERAL  INTEREST 


ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Trolley- Wire  Guards 

■J 

I  want  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Coai  Age  readers  on 
the  requirement  of  cDjnpe.isation-insuranco  regulations 
making  the  standard  width,  between  the  guard  boards 
of  a  trolley  wire,  5  inches.  Taking  the  wire  as  i  in. 
in  diameter  leaves  but  21  in.  of  clear  space  between  the 
boards  and  vvire.  Would  not  danger  arise  when,  as 
frequently  happens,  the  trolley  jumps  the  wirj.  The 
a.\le  of  the  trolley  wheel  is  practically  3  in.  in  length, 
and  the  res;ilt  would  be  that  the  wheel  would  become 
wedged  in  this  narrow  space  and  either  break  the  board 
or  possibly  pull  down  the  wire  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  adjust  the  trolley  pole.  I  want  to  ask  if  it 
would  net  be  better  to  require  a  space  of  5'.  inches  be- 
tween the  guard  boards. 

Chambersville,  Pa.  Triprider 


We  willingly  submit  this  question  to  'he  readers  of 
Coal  Age  for  an  expression  of  their  opinion.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  the  trolley  wheel  and  axle  requires  a 
clear  space  of  3  in.  it  might  be  safer  to  make  the 
width  of  the  boards,  say  3^  in.  and  reduce  the  chance 
of  the  trolley  jumping  the  wire. 


Kerosene  or  Steam? 

We  are  about  to  install  a  coal  puncher  of  the  Pneum- 
electric  Mr  chine  Go's  type,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  our 
mine  ar.'l  will  probably  want  to  operate  one  or  two 
small  pumps  on  the  same  power  line.  The  coal  puncher 
it  is  claimed  will  require  a  maximum  of  7j  horsepower 
for  its  operation.  Estimating  that  the  pumps  will  not 
consume  to  exceed  1^  horsepower,  I  am  thinking  of 
installing  a  10  horsepower  engine  to  drive  the  gen- 
erator. 

To  operate  this  outfit  I  am  told  that  a  kerosene  engine 
will  be  much  cheaper  than  a  steam  plant  and  will  re- 
quire far  less  attention.  Not  having  had  any  previous 
experience  in  the  operation  of  this  class  of  machinery, 
I  want  to  ask  if  the  kerosene  engine  will  give  satisfac- 
tory service.  Also,  kindly  advise  what  sort  of  current 
should  be  used.  The  maximum  distance  of  the  power 
transmission  will  not  exceed  3,000  feet. 

Using  a  kerosene  engine  to  operate  the  generator, 
can  it  be  so  adjusted  as  to  require  little  or  no  attention 
after  it  is  .started?  Robert  H.  Daugherty 

Coshocton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Ohio. 


Replying  to  this  inquiry,  we  say  without  hesitation 
that  a  kerosene  engine  can  be  operated,  in  this  cas3,  with 
far  less  expense  and  attention  than  would  be  required 
by  a  steam  plant.  We  would  recommend,  however,  in- 
stalling a  larger  unit  than  the  one  mentioned,  as  it  is 
always  safe  to  allow  a  good  margin  over  the  horse- 
power required.  For  this  layout,  we  would  use  direct 
current,  at  2.50  volts,  owing  to  the  difficulties  involved 


with  alternating  current  on  account  of  the  poor  speed 
regulation  obtained  with  the  kerosene  engine. 

With  regard  to  the  transmission  of  electrical  power 
a  maximum  distance  of  3,000  feet,  for  the  operation 
of  two  or  more  machines  in  the  mines,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  generate  alternating  current  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  copper.  The  increased  cost  of  copper, 
for  direct-current  transmission,  would  be  less  than  the 
cost  of  installing  step-up  and  step-down  transformers 
and  a  rotary  converter  when  using  alternating  current. 


Construction  Work 

Being  in  charge  of  construction  work  as  foreman  at 
our  mine,  I  desire  tolask  two  questions,  as  follows: 

1.  Should  a  furnace  be  built  larger  at  the  bottom  and 
smaller  at  the  top,  in  order  to  make  it  draw  better? 

2.  When  building  an  overcast  in  a  mine,  if  the  walls 
are  not  sloped  down  on  each  side  of  the  main  road  will 
there  be  any  increase  in  friction  caused  by  the  air  cur- 
rent striking  against  the  vertical  sides  of  the  main 
road,  which  has  been  bratticed  off  to  deflect  the  cur- 
rent so  that  it  will  pass  over  the  air  bridge? 

,  Ky.  L.  E.  R. 


In  answer  to  the  first  question  asked,  we  would  say 
that  it  is  common  practice,  in  furnace  construction,  to 
make  the  area  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  smaller  than 
the  area  at  the  firebed.  These  areas,  however,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  increasing  or  decreasing  the  draft, 
assuming  that  the  furnace  is  properly  built  so  that  the 
draft  is  not  choked. 

The  draft  of  a  furnace  is  determined  by  the  effective 
air  column  in  the  stack,  which  depends  on  the  height 
of  the  stack  and  the  relative  temperatures  of  the  gases 
passing  up  the  stack  and  the  outside  atmosphere.  The 
contraction  of  the  area  of  the  furnace  above  the  grate 
makes  suitable  allowance  for  the  contraction  of  the 
ascending  gases,  as  they  cool  in  rising  from  Uie  fire. 

Replying  to  the  second  question,  it  is  always  better, 
in  constructing  an  overcast  in  a  mine,  to  start  the 
work  by  blowing  down  the  top  over  the  main  road  where 
the  crossing  is  to  be  made.  An  uprise  is  then  stai-ted 
a  short  distance  back  in  the  cross-entry  and  driven  up- 
ward on  an  angle  of  about  45  deg.,  and  connection 
made  with  the  opening  already  formed  above  the  road- 
way. In  like  manner,  a  similar  uprise  is  started  in  the 
parallel  main  heading  or  air-course  and  driven  to  con- 
nect with  the  same  opening  over  the  road. 

In  this  arrangement,  the  air  current  will  be  deflected 
easily  up  the  slope  and  over  the  air  bridge,  and  there 
will  be  less  frictional  resistance  than  when  the  air 
current  is  made  to  .strike  against  the  vertical  wall  divid- 
ing the  main  road  from  the  cross-entry.  There  is  also 
the  advantage  that  there  is  less  chance  for  leakage 
or  air  when  the  approach  to  the  air  bridge  is  sloped 
upward  in  the  solid  coal. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED      BY 
JAMES     T.    BEARD 


I 
I 


Indiana  Mine  Boss  Examination, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

(Selected  Questions) 

Qiies. — Discuss  the  subject  of  mine  ventilation,  set- 
ting forth  the  purposes;  mechanical  devices  and  their 
uses;  quality  of  air  required  and  how  determined;  quan- 
tity of  air  and  how  determined ;  humidity  and  tempera- 
ture and  how  determined;  mine  gases,  how  detected; 
their  danger  and  how  prevented;  and  give  the  law  re- 
specting mine  ventilation. 

Ans. — The  purpose  of  ventilation  in  mines  is  to  sup- 
ply a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  to  make  the  mine 
workings  healthy  and  safe.  The  mechanical  devices  em- 
ployed are,  a  ventilating  fan  to  create  the  air  current; 
and  doors,  stoppings,  air  bridges  aiul  brattices  to  con- 
duct the  air  through  the  mine  and  make  it  sweep  the 
working  faces.  The  quality  of  the  air  must  be  such 
that  it  is  pure,  free  from  dust  and  contains  the  normal 
percentage  of  o.xj'gen,  as  determined  by  actual  test. 
The  quantity  of  air  circulated  must  comply  with  the  re- 
■quirements  of  the  law  and  be  sufficient  to  create  the 
necessary  velocity  to  sweep  the  gases  from  their  lurk- 
ing places  in  the  mine.  The  velocity  of  the  air,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  anemometer,  multiplied  by  the  sectional  area 
of  the  airway  determines  the  quantity  of  air  passing. 
The  humidity  of  the  air  is  ascertained  by  the  wet-and- 
dry  bulb  thermometer,  which  also  gives  the  temperature. 

The  important  mine  gases  are  methane,  which  is 
detected  by  observing  the  height  of  flame  cap  formed 
in  the  safety  lamp  when  this  gas  is  present;  carbon 
dioxide,  detected  by  the  dim  burning  of  the  lamps  or 
their  extinction;  carbon  monoxide,  detected  by  observ- 
ing its  effect  on  small  animals,  as  birds  and  mice;  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  detected  by  its  smell.  Methane,  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide  are  inflammable  and 
form  explosive  mixtures  with  air,  the  last  two  gases 
named  being  also  poisonous.  Carbon  dioxide  produces 
a  toxic  effect  on  the  human  system,  causing  headache, 
nausea,  suffocation  and  death.  These  dangers  must  be 
prevented  by  an  adequate  supply  of  air  and  its  proper 
distribution  in  the  mine.  The  Indiana  mine  law  requires 
the  circulation  of  100  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  for  each 
man  and  300  cu.ft.  for  each  mule  employed  in  the  mine, 
and  as  much  more  as  conditions  may  require.  The  air 
current  must  be  conducted  through  the  entries  and 
made  to  sweep  the  working  faces  clear  of  standing  gas. 

Ques. — Discuss  haulage  tracks  in  mines,  with  respect 
to  bed.  gage,  weight  of  rail,  ties,  fishplates,  curves, 
grades,  switches,  ballast,  drainage  and  the  law  respect- 
ing wide  entry  and  refuge  holes. 

Ans. — Mine  tracks  must  be  laid  on  a  solid  roadbed. 
The  gage  commonly  varies  from  30  to  42  in.,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  and  vv'eight  of  mine  cars  in  use.  Like- 
wise the  weight  of  rail,  ties,  fishplates,  etc.,  will  depend 


on  the  tonnage  hauled  and  the  kind  of  power  employed. 
The  weight  of  rail  varies  from  8  and  10  lb.  per  yd.,  in 
mule  haulage  with  light  cars  having  a  capacity  of  800  to 
1,000  lb.,  to  30  and  40  lb.  per  yd.,  in  rope  and  motor 
haulage.  The  size  of  ties  varies  from  4  to  8  in.  in  width 
and  3  to  6  in.  in  depth,  depending  on  the  same  condi- 
tions. Mine  curves  and  gi'ades  should  be  as  light  as 
conditions  will  permit  and  are  limited  by  the  kind  of 
haulage  employed.  Mine  switches  commonly  use  a  No.  :5 
or  No.  4  frog.  All  tracks  should  be  rock  ballasted  and 
thoroughly  drained.  The  Indiana  mine  law  recjuires  a 
clearance  space  ol"  two  feet  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
haulage  road  and  this  must  be  kept  free  from  timber, 
slate  or  other  obstructing  material. 

Ques. — Give  five  safety  precautions  that  a  miner 
should  observe  on  going  to  his  working  place  at  the 
face. 

A.ns. — 1.  Observe  the  fireboss'  mark  and  date  at  the 
face  of  the  coal.  2.  Examine  carefully  roof  and  coal 
to  detect  any  dangerous  top  or  loose  coal  that  is  liable 
to  fall.  3.  Set  what  timber  is  needed  to  secure  the  roof, 
before  proceeding  to  load  coal  or  do  other  work.  4.  Take 
down  any  loose  rock  or  coal.  5.  Test  the  place  for  gas 
before   proceeding  to  work. 

Ques. — What  is  the  best  and  safest  way  to  detect  the 
condition  of  the  roof? 

Ans. — The  common  practice  of  sounding  the  roof 
with  a  pick  or  hammer  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  its  safe 
condition.  Mine  roof  must  be  carefully  examined  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  in  order  to  detect  any  loose  top,  slips 
or  faults  in  the  measures,  boulders,  "pot-bottoms"  or 
other  dangerous  conditions  that  may  develop  in  the 
extraction  of  the  coal. 

Ques. — Give  five  causes  of  accidents  that  occur  on 
haulageways  and  the  methods  to  prevent  them. 

Ans. — 1.  The  practice  of  using  haulage  roads  as 
traveling  ways;  prevented  by  providing  separate  roads 
for  the  men  to  travel  to  and  from  their  work.  2.  Doors 
on  haulage  roads;  prevented  by  building  air  bridges,  as 
early  as  the  development  will  permit.  3.  Derailment  of 
cars;  prevented  by  providing  well  ballasted  tracks,  which 
must  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  inspected  regularly. 
•4.  Roof  falls  on  haulage  roads;  prevented  by  good  tim- 
bering and  frequent  inspection  and  the  replacing  of  old 
or  broken  timbers.  5.  Cars  standing  on  switches  at  the 
mouths  of  rooms  or  left  on  sidetracks,  without  protec- 
tion ;  prevented  by  strict  regulations  regarding  the  han- 
dling and  movement  of  cars. 

Ques. — In  what  way  would  you  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  men  from  falling  roof? 

Avs. — Adopt  a  systematic  method  of  timbering  the 
working  places  and  insist  on  the  frequent  and  careful 
inspection  of  each  place,  to  see  that  these  regulations  are 
obeyed.  Frequent  inspection  at  regular  intervals  and 
strict  discipline  are  the  chief  requirements  in  prevent- 
ing accidents  from  falling  roof.  This  applies  alike  on  all 
roads  and  all  working  places  in  the  mine. 
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Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Is  To  Be 
Continued  For  Sixty  Days 

Shipments  To  Exchange  Ordered  Compulsory — Order  Remains  In 
Force  Till  May  1,  1920 — Fuel  Administration  To  Exer- 
cise AU  Powers  of  Former  Order  of  Nov.  6,  1917 


The  executive  order  signed  by  the 
President  on  Feb.  28,  continuing  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and  making 
shipments  to  the  same  compulsoi-y,  is 
as  follows: 

By  virtue  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  me  under  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  Aug.  10,  1917,  entitled  "An 
Act,  etc.,"  and  because  of  the  present 
emergency,  and  in  order  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion and  to  facilitate  the  movement  and 
to  prevent  locally  or  generally,  scarcity 
of  coal,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  oi-der 
and  direct  that  the  order  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator,  dated  Nov. 
6,  1917,  and  entitled  "Order,  etc.," 
which  was  suspended  by  order  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  dated  Feb. 
20,  1919,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
reinstated  from  and  after  this  date. 

Officials  of  Coal  Exchange 

It  is  further  ordered  that  J.  W. 
Howe,  at  present  commissioner  of  said 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Rembrandt 
Peale,  F.  M.  Whitaker,  and  .1.  F. 
Fisher,  are  hereby  designated  and  ap- 
pointed as  my  representatives  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  order,  they 
may  exercise  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  by  said  order 
of  Nov.  6,  1917,  and  they  are  further 
from  and  after  12:01  o'clock  A.M.,  on 
March  1,  1920,  vested  with  the  author- 
ity now  vested  in  the  Director  General 
of  Railroads,  relative  to  the  export  of 
coal  from  the  United  States. 

This  order  shall  remain  in  force  and 
effect  until  midnight  of  the  thirtieth 
day  of  April,  1920,  at  which  time,  un- 
less otherwise  ordered,  it  shall  cease  to 
be  operative.  The  order  was  signed 
by  the  President. 

The  order  of  Nov.  6,  1917,  is  tiuoted 
as  follows:  "Order  relative  to  tidewater 
trans.shipment  of  coal  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  and  for  the  employment  of 
and  co-operation  with  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  so  called,  as  a  common 
agency  to  facilitate  such  transshipment 
and  to  reduce  delays  in  the  use  of  coal 
cars  and  coal-carrying  vessels." 

It   appears    to    the    U.    S.    Fuel    Ad- 


ministrator that  the  production  of  coal 
intended  for  transshipment  at  the 
Tidewater  ports  of  Hampton  Roads, 
Baltimoi'e,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
and  ports  near  or  usually  considered  as 
tributary  to  said  ports  is  being  re- 
sti'icted,  and  that  the  loading  of  coal- 
carrying  vessels  and  the  unloading  of 
coal  cars  at  such  ports  and  the  move- 
ment, arrival  and  return  of  such  ves- 
sels and  cars  at  and  from  such  poi'ts 
are  congested  and  delayed,  and  that  the 
shipment  of  coal  from  such  ports  is 
reduced  in  quantity,  and  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal  to  consumers  in  the 
territory  tributary  to  the  ports  to 
which  such  coal  is  destined  is  less 
efficient,  prompt,  and  reasonable  than 
is  necessary  for  the  efficient  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  that  delay  is  occasioned 
in  the  delivery  of  coal  for  vessels  of 
the  navy  and  transports  of  the  army, 
by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  indi- 
vidual shipments  of  coal  by  various 
producers  upon  the  lines  of  coal-carry- 
ing roads  having  terminal  at  the  ports 
aforesaid,  and  of  individual  and  dis- 
tinct transshipments  of  such  coal  at 
such  ports  only  to  coal-carrying  vessels 
specially  chartered  or  designated  for 
the  transshipment  thereat  of  such  in- 
dividual shipments.  The  objectionable 
conditions  aforesaid  can  be  largely 
eliminated  and  the  production,  ship- 
ment, and  distribution  of  coal  from 
said  ports  both  for  the  army  and  navy 
and  for  consumers  in  the  territories 
aforesaid  can  be  hastened  and  im- 
proved by  the  employment  of  and  co- 
operation with  a  common  agency  at 
each  transshipment  port  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  powers  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and  that  such  employment  of 
and  co-operation  with  a  common  agency 
is  essential  to  the  national  security  and 
defense,  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
to  assure  an  ade(|uate  supply  and 
equitable  distribution,  and  to  facilitate 
the  movement,  and  to  prevent  locally 
or  generally  scarcity  of  coal. 

The  U.  S.  P'uel  Administrator,  act- 
ing under  authority  <if-  an  Executive 
Order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    dated    Aug.    2.{.    1917,    appoint- 


ing said  Administrator,  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  purpose  of  said  order  and 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  therein  refer- 
red to  and  approved  Aug.  10,  1917, 
hereby  orders  and  directs  that,  un- 
til fui'ther  or  other  order  of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administrator  and  subject  to 
modification  hereafter  by  him  at  any 
time  and  from  time  to  time,  the  follow- 
ing rules  are  established  for  the  regu- 
lation, to  the  extent  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, of  the  method  of-  production, 
sale,  shipment,  distribution,  apportion- 
ment, and  storage  of  bituminous  coal 
for  transshipment  at  the  ports  afore- 
said. 

Transship  Coal  Must  Go  To 
Exchange 

(1)  Every  shipper  of  bituminous  coal 
for  transshipment  at  any  one  ol  the 
ports  at  Hampton  Roads,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  and  ports 
near  or  usually  considered  as  tributary 
to  said  ports,  shall  on  and  after  Nov. 
11,  1917,  consign  all  such  shipments  of 
coal  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
so  called,  of  which  Rembrandt  Peale 
is  the  commissioner.  Such  shipments 
and  consignments  shall  be  made  by 
each  such  shipper  in  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
isting Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  rules 
in  the  same  way  to  the  same  extent  and 
with  the  same  rights  and  liabilities  re- 
specting such  shipments  and  the  trans- 
shipment and  delivery  of  the  coal  in- 
cluded therein,  as  under  the  terms  of 
said  rules  apply  to  members  of  said 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  but  no  such 
shipper  subject  to  this  order  shall  be 
required  by  reason  of  anything  herein 
to  become  a  member  of  said  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange. 

A  copy  of  said  rules  is  annexed  to 
this  order  and  hereby  referred  to. 
Wherever  said  rules  refer  or  mention 
a  "member"  or  "members"  of  said 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  said  terms 
shall  with  respect  to  this  order  and 
shippers  subject  hereto  be  deemed  to 
mean  a  shipper  or  shippers  of  coal  who 
are  subject  to  this  order;  and  wherever 
the  "effective  date"  of  the  Exchange  or 
of  s.iid  rules  is  referred  to  therein, 
such  reference  shall  be  deemed,  with 
respect  hereto  and  to  the  shippers  sub- 
ject hereto,  to  refer  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  order. 

(2)  Bituminous  coal  consigned  under 
the  provisions  of  this  order  shall  be 
graded  and  classified  in  accordance 
with  '  "Exhibit  B"  Consigning  Pool 
\ umbers,'  referred  to  in  said  rules -of 
I  he  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  as  modi- 
fied, cancelled  or  superseded  by  the  pro- 
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visions  of  Classification  C,  dated  July 
15,  1917,  Classification  D,  dated  July 
17,  1917,  Classification  E,  dated  July 
19,  1917,  and  Classification  F,  dated 
July  27,  1917,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  Classifications  C 
to  F  inclusive,  wherever  applicable, 
copies  of  which  and  of  said  "Exhibit 
B"  are  on  file  with  this  order  in  the 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 
for  inspection  by  any  shipper  subject 
hereto. 

Changes  May  Be  Made 

Changes  in  said  classifications  shall 
not  be  made  against  the  objection  of 
any  shipper  subject  hereto  except  after 
approval  of  such  changes  by  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administrator.  Upon  application 
from  any  shipper  subject  hereto,  the 
representative  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator appointed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  order  is 
directed  to  furnish  copies  of  said  "Ex- 
hibit B"  and  said  Classifications  C  to  F 
to  such  shipper. 

(3)  Said  Rembrandt  Peale,  commis- 
sioner of  said  Tidewater  Exchange,  is 
hereby  designated  and  appointed  as  the 
representative  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tor to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
order  with  power  to  appoint  deputies 
representing  him  as  such  representa- 
tive of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 
at  any  one  or  all  of  the  ports  afore- 
said; and  in  case  of  any  disagreement 
or  controversy  between  any  shipper 
subject  to  the  provisions  hereof  and 
said  commissioner  with  respect  to  any 
shipment  or  transshipment  of  coal  or 
other  matter  arising  under  this  order, 
or  if  any  decision  under  rule  15  of  the 
said  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Rules 
hereto  annexed,  which  would  be  final  as 
to  any  member  of  said  Exchange,  is 
unsatisfactory  to  any  shipper  subject 
to  the  provisions  hereof,  such  shipper 
may  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator. 

(5)  No  change  shall  be  made  in  the 
membership  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  said  Tidewater  Exchange  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administrator  so  long  as  this  order  is 
in  effect. 

May   Apply  for  Suspension  of  Order 

(6)  Any  shipper  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order  may  at  any  time 
apply  to  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 
for  suspension  or  termination  of  this 
order  upon  the  ground  that  its  continu- 
ance is  no  longer  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  defense  and  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
■which  the  United  States  is  at  pres««t 
engaged. 

(7)  A  copy  hereof  shall  be  served  up- 
on each  of  the  railroad  or  railway  com- 
panies and  upon  each  of  the  producers 
of  bituminous  coal  named  in  the  list 
marked  "Exhibit  1  to  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  Transshipment  Order 
of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator,  dated 
Nov.  6,  1917." 

The  order  was  signed  by  H.  A.  Gar- 
field, who  was  then  U.  S.  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator. 


Hiries  Outlines  New  Dislril)iition  Policy 

Coal  To  Be  Diverted  Only  When   Urgent — New  Regional  Commit- 
tees Appointed — New  England  Receives 
Immediate  Attention 


COAL  is  to  be  diverted  in  the  fu- 
ture only  in  cases  of  the  most 
absolute  necessity.  New  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  by  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  Railroads  to  look  afloir 
the  diversions  in  the  different  regions. 
The  Central  Coal  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington is  simply  to  continue  its  super- 
vision over  the  general  control  of  fuel 
movements  through  the  regional  com- 
mittees. 

Director  General  Hines  outlined  the 
new  policy  in  a  statement  issued  March 
5.  It  is  as  follows:  I  am  advised  that 
in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country 
and  in  New  England  particularly  the 
severe  weather  conditions  continue  to 
interfere  to  a  large  extent  with  rail- 
road operations,  which  is  materially  af- 
fecting the  movement  of  coal  from  the 
producing  sections  to  the  consumers. 
The  coal  strike  in  November  and  De- 
cember resulted  in  a  shortage  of  ap- 
proximately .50  million  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  Although  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  28,  1920.  10,250.000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  was  produced  and 
transported  and  although  the  produc- 
tion and  movement  of  bituminous  coal 
so  far  in  1920  has  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  production  and  movement 
in  the  same  period  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding years,  it  is  a  fact  that  demand 
it  still  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
supply. 

To  Give  New   England   .\ttention 

As  a  result  the  Director  General  has 
received  representations  from  a  num- 
ber of  Public  Utilities,  schools,  domestic 
consumers  and  industries  that  they  are 
unable  to  purchase  coal  to  meet  their 
urgent  needs,  and  that  they  will  have 
to  cease  operations  unless  they 
promptly  secure  coal.  To  assist  the 
New  England  situation  and  because 
weather  conditions  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  move  much  coal  to  New 
England  by  rail,  a  large  amount  of  coal 
has  been  diverted  to  New  England  by 
water.  This  movement  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

In  Executive  Orders  dated  Feb.  28 
and  March  5  the  President,  in  order 
to  meet  this  situation,  has  continued  in 
the  Director  General  of  Railroads  au- 
thority to  direct  the  di.stribution  of 
coal  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  public  utilities,  rail- 
roads and  other  domestic  consumers. 
Acting  on  the  authority  thus  continued, 
the  Director  General  has  today  sent  out 
instructions  to  Regional  Coal  Commit- 
tees under  his  authority  in  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  the  absolutely  necessarj- 
diversions  of  coal. 

These  committees  have  been  in- 
structed that  diversions  of  coal  under 
this  authority  be  kept  at  an  ab.solute 
minimum  and  cease  entirely  as  soon  as 
possible.    All  applicants  for  coal  should 


exhaust  all  possible  means  for  securing 
coal  through  the  normal  channels  since 
the  power  to  divert  will  only  be  exer- 
cised to  meet  emergencies.  The  in- 
structions of  the  Director  General 
places  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
designated  committees  to  make  the 
necessary  diversions.  While  the  Re- 
gional Committees  will  continue  to  work 
under  the  general  directions  of  the  Cen- 
tral Coal  Committee,  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  D.  C,  applica- 
tions for  diversions  of  coal  will  not  be 
forwarded  to  the  Central  Coal  Com- 
mittee but  will  be  dealt  with  directly 
by  the   Regional   Coal   Committees. 

New   Regional  Committees 

The  territory  over  which  the  regional 
committees  will  have  jurisdiction  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  different  commit- 
tees are  as  follows:  Eastern  Regional 
Coal  Committee  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  with  jurisdiction  on  the 
lines  of  the  railroads  which  comprised 
the  Eastern  Region  of  the  U.  S.  Rail- 
road Administration,  G.  N.  Snider, 
chairman. 

New  England  District  Coal  Commit- 
tee, with  headquarters  in  Boston,  Mass.. 
with  jurisdiction  on  the  lines  of  the 
railroads  which  comprised  the  Ntew 
England  District  of  the  Eastern  Re- 
gion of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, W.  T.  Lamoure,  chairman,  and 
James  J.   Stori-ow,  vice-chairman. 

Ohio  and  Indiana  District  Coal  Com- 
mittee, with  headquarters  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  with  jurisdiction  on  the 
lines  of  the  railroads  which  comprised 
the  Ohio  and  Indiana  District  of  the 
Eastern  Region  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration,  H.  A.  Worcester,  chair- 
man. 

Detroit  Committee,  \vith  headquar- 
ters at  Detroit,  Michigan,  with  juris- 
diction over  Detroit  and  Toledo  Termi- 
nals and  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  P. 
G.  Findlay,  chairman. 

Cleveland  Committee,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  Cleveland  and  Terminals, 
E.    R.    Bissell,   chairman. 

Allegheny  Regional  Coal  Committee, 
with  headciuarters  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
with  jurisdiction  on  the  railroads  which 
comprised  the  Allegheny  Region  of  the 
U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  Samuel 
Porcher,  chairman. 

Pocahontas  Regional  Coal  Commit- 
tee, with  headquarters  at  Roanoke.  Vir- 
ginia, with  jurisdiction  on  the  railroads 
which  comprised  the  Pocahontas  Re- 
gion of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, D.   E.   Spengler,  chairman. 


H.  B.  Spencer,  who  was  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Purchases  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  head  of  the  Washington 
office  of  a  private  concern  which  is 
operating  a   refrigerator-car  line. 
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WholesalersSeeklnjunctionAgainst 
Railroad  Administration 

Gushing    Criticizes   Government  Control — Fuel 

Control  Redelegatetl  Too  Many  Times — 

Unintelligent  Diversions  Made 

AN  injunction  is  being  sought  by  the  American  Whole- 
IX  sale  Coal  Association  against  the  Director  General 
of  Railroads  in  the  matter  of  diversion  of  coal.  The 
case  is  brought  in  the  name  of  Swayne  &  Co.,  Noah 
H.  Swayne  2d,  of  Philadelphia,  who  trades  as  Swayne 
&  Co.  He  is  the  president  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association. 

George  H.  Gushing,  the  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  in  analyzing  the 
case,  states  that  one  allegation  in  the  bill  is  that  the 
President's  control  over  coal,  as  granted  by  the  Lever 
law,  has  been  delegated  and  redelegated  too  many  times 
and  that  the  coal  industry  is  no  longer  regulated  by  the 
Government   in   the  public   interest. 

Instead,  anyone  who  uses  coal  and  wants  to  confiscate 
what  he  wants,  can  get  and  use  the  President's  powers 
under  the  Lever  law.  Specifically,  it  is  and  will  be 
shown  the  President  delegated  his  authority  to  Dr.  H. 
A.  Garfield;  Dr.  Garfield  redelegated  it  to  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads;  the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
gave  it  to  the  Central  Coal  Committee;  the  Central 
Coal  Committee  passed  it  on  to  Regional  Committees. 
The  Regional  Committees  transferred  it  to  Federal  Man- 
agers, the  Federal  Managers  allotted  it  to  their  fuel 
agents;  and  the  fuel  agents  used  this  authority  to  get 
coal  for  some  of  their  friends  along  the  railroad.  The 
bill  questions  the  legality  of  such  frequent  delegations 
of  the  President's  power. 

DivERTEE  Paid  Only  Production  Cost 

A  second  allegation  is  that  those  who  thus  regulated 
coal  in  their  own  interest  assumed  still  in  their  own 
interest  to  divest  the  owners  of  coal  of  their  title  to  it. 
The  owner  of  the  coal  who  had  paid  cash  for  it  had  his 
property  taken  away  and  the  title  went  back  to  the 
person  who  produced  it.  This  eliminated,  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  the  title  and  right  of  the  retailer  and 
wholesaler.  It  left  the  divertee — mainly  the  Railroad 
Administration — to  pay  only  the  production  cost  of  that 
coal. 

The  allegation  in  the  bill  is  that  such  divestment  of 
title  is  unconstitutional  since  the  courts  have  held  fre- 
quently that  when  a  man's  property  is  taken,  he  must, 
under  law,  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  though  his 
property  had  not  been  taken. 

The  third  allegation  is  that  an  organization — the  Cen- 
tral Coal  Committee — consisting  of  three  men  and  two 
clerks,  has  tried  to  distribute  about  two  million  ton.s 
of  coal  per  day.  They  had  no  force  adequate  to  inves- 
tigate either  the  tiTithfulne.ss  of  statements  of  coal  users 
or  to  determine  whether  the  man,  whose  coal  was  taken, 
needed  it  as  badly  as  the  man  to  whom  it  was  being 
given.  In  practice,  this  unintelligent  interference  set  up 
a  .sy.stem  of  robbing  Peter  to  favor  Paul.  When  that 
had  been  done  it  wa.s  necessary  to  rob  John  to  save 
Peter,  and  to  rob  Samuel  to  reinstate  .lohn  in  his  rights. 
One  unintelligent  diversion  gave  rise  in  time  and  neces- 
sarily to  ten  unintelligent  diversions  and  the  result  has 
been  to  create  the   impression  of  a  coal   famine,  when 


production  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  was,  and  is  ade- 
quate. 

The  fourth  allegation  is  that,  under  this  system,  men 
who  have  spent  their  money  to  finance  the  coal  mines 
during  the  recent  strike  had  to  sit  by  while  their  funds 
were  tied  up  by  the  Railroad  Administration  which 
worked  under  rules  that  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  recover  what  they  actually  had  spent  for  coal,  to  say 
nothing  of  collecting  enough  additional  to  pay  their  cost 
of  doing  businesj5. 

At  the  end  of  the  petition,  the  plaintiff  requests  that 
the  court  establish  a  commission  to  settle  claims  be- 
tween the  owners  of  the  coal  and  the  divertees.  They 
also  ask  that  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  be  or- 
dered to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not  be  issued 
restraining  him  from  further  illegal  interference  with 
their  business. 

While  this  suit  is  filed  in  the  name  of  Swayne  &  Co., 
it  is  specified  in  the  bill  that  it  is  in  behalf  of  the  600 
members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 
It  requests  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  consider  this  as  a  test  case  and  to  allow  the  whole- 
salers to  intervene  as  individuals  to  establish  their 
rights. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  suit  is  to  compel  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  and  his  agents  to  allow  those  who 
buy  coal  to  actually  get  the  coal  they  have  bought  and 
paid  for.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  coal  man  to  make  a  sale  to  a  retail  dealer,  a  public 
utility  company  or  to  a  factory  and  guarantee  that  that 
coal  will  be  delivered. 

Another  purpose  of  the  suit  is  to  stop  practices  such 
as  the  following: 

Endless  Chains  Developed 

(1)  Some  time  ago  the  Central  Coal  Committee  was 
asked  to  divert  75,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  New  York 
Edison  Co.  and  the  Interboro  Rapid  Transit  Co.  of  New 
York.  The  request  was  granted  without  an  investiga- 
tion. It  developed  later  that  60,000  tons  of  this  coal 
was  moving,   when   seized,   to   the   Boston    Edison    Co. 

To  allow  the  Boston  Edison  Co.  to  get  its  coal,  the 
Central  Coal  Committee  then  seized  60,000  tons  from 
other  wholesalers.  It  later  developed  that  this  60,000 
tons  of  coal  was  moving  to  other  utilities  companies 
located  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  divert  to  these  concerns  60,000  tons  of  coal 
moving  to  other  wholesalers — an  unending  chain. 

(2)  The  Fuel  Administrator  for  Canada  petitioned 
for  50,000  tons  of  coal.  That  quantity  was  seized  while 
standing  in  the  railroad  yards  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  After  it 
had  been  shipped  into  Canada,  it  was  found  that  it 
was  all  a  high  grade  of  gas  coal  moving  to  the  gas 
plant  at  Buffalo.  To  satisfy  the  Buffalo  Gas  Plant,  it 
was  necessary  to  seize  and  divert  50,000  tons  of  other 
coal,  but  the  coal  actually  seized  was  not  fit  for  gas 
making. 

(3)  The  Newberry  Plant  of  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  petitioned  for  coal  and  got 
it,  but  it  was  found  that  after  this  coal  was  diverted  it 
was  taken  away  from  the  Wickwire  Steel  Co.  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  the  immediate  competitor  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  Cleveland. 

(4)  Within  the  last  two  weeks,  coal  that  was  moving 
to  retail  dealers  in  northern  Ohio  and  Michigan,  to 
satisfy  hou.sehold  demands,  was  diverted  to  the 
McKinney  Steel  Co.  at  Cleveland. 
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(5)  As  showinjr  the  business  (Uflk-ulty  confroiUinjr 
the  petitioners,  documentary  evidence  will  be  submitted 
to  the  court  showing  that  the  ChicaRO,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  R.R.  received  and  used  3,();?0  cars  of  coal.  Three 
months  later  it  was  still  uiial)le  to  find  who  produced  or 
uv\ned  that  coal,  and  hence  wl\o  to  pay  for  it.  Also,  the 
Illinois  Central  received  and  used  3,000  cars  of  coal 
under  exactly  similar  conditions.  These  two  railroads 
found  it  necessary  to  print  and  circulate  among  the 
members  of  the  coal  trade,  lists  of  these  cars  asking  coal 
men  to  come  forward  and  prove  ownership  of  the  coal. 

There  was  involved  in  those  two  instances  alone  at 
least  325,000  tons  of  coal,  valued,  at  least  at  one  million 
dollars.  Yet,  the  railroad  had  burned  the  coal  but  did 
not  know  three  months  afterward  who  should  be  paid  for 
it.  The  petitioners  believe  they  are  justified  in  asking  the 
court  to  relieve  them  at  once  from  the  burden  of  such 
unintelligent  and  illegal  interference  with  their  busi- 
ness. 


Colorado  Operators  Mine  at  a  Great 
Loss  Under  Present  Conditions 

FOLLOWING  a  short  hearing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  anthracite  situation  the  Frelinghuysen  Coal 
Investigating  Committee  will  make  its  report  to  Con- 
gress. Senator  Frelinghuysen  states  that  he  is  going 
to  do  all  within  his  power  to  submit  the  report  at  the 
ear'iest  possible  date. 

E.  H.  Weitzel,  manager  of  the  Fuel  Department  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.,  was  the  last  witness  to 
appear  before  the  Frelinghuysen  Committee.  He  sub- 
mi*^ted  extensive  data  with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Colorado,  but  placed  most  of  his  emphasis  on  matters 
re'ating  to  the  price  of  coal  and  to  wages.  He  declared 
that  the  operators  in  Colorado  can  not  sell  coal  at  the 
present  government  price  without  vei-y  great  loss.  He 
also  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  coal  miners  in  Co'.o- 
rado  are  able  to  live  up  to  American  .standards  without 
the  fourteen  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Weitzel  explained  that  the  mines  of  his  company 
aie  maintained  on  open-shop  basis  and  that  the  indus- 
trial representation  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
company  and  the  employees  is  operating  satisfactorily. 
To  demonstrate  that  he  presented  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  employees  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  just 
prior  to  the  Central  Competitive  strike,  in  which  they 
announce  their  intention  to  continue  with  the  industrial 
representation  plan  and  denounce  the  strike  order  as 
being  unfair.  It  was  stated  that  only  seven  men  refused 
to  sign  the  resolution,  and  that  the  employees  them- 
selves ejected  these  seven  from  their  camps. 

Mr.  Weitzel  explained  that  in  addition  to  supplying 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  are 
dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  Colorado  coal. 
He  called  attention  to  the  inability  of  his  company  to 
continue  to  supply  coal  at  government  prices  when,  with 
the  present  wage  scale  an  average  loss  of  31.7c.  per  ton 
is  being  suffered.    In  that  connection  Mr.  Weitzel  said : 

"Our  co.st  of  production  in  the  coking  and  steam 
mines  in  1919  was  exactly  the  government  price  of  $2.70. 
The  profits  on  domestic  mines  averaged  9.7c.  per  ton  in 
1919.  With  the  increa.se  of  14  per  cent  in  labor  cost.s 
and  selling  at  the  government  price  for  lump,  nut,  and 
slack  we  will  have  a  loss  in  1920  of  16.8c.  per  ton  on  the 
domestic  coal.    Our  total  labor  bill  was  $5,944,491.45  for 


1919.  An  inerea.se  of  14  per  cent  on  that  will  show 
what  the  e.vtra  burden  is.  It  means  an  additional  charge 
im  the  consumer  of  at  least  40c   a  ton." 

To  show  that  the  mine  workers  in  Colorado  have  a 
comfortable  living  wage  .Mr.  Weitzel  pointed  to  the  large 
percentage  of  them  who  own  automobiles. 


Mine  Ratin<r  and  Car-Distribution 
Rules   Po  B<'  Contiiuied 

UNIFORM  mint  rating  and  car  distribution  rules 
established  by  the  Railroad  Administration  are  to 
be  continued  unless  .some  carrier  should  do  the  unex- 
pected thing  and  challenge  the  following  suggestion 
which  has  been  promulgated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  supply  of  cars  available  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Unusual  move- 
ments incident  upon  the  strike  of  coal  miners  has 
brought  about  an  abnormal  location  of  cars.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  proper  relocation  of  cars  shall  be 
brought  about  as  rapidly  and  with  as  little  confusion  as 
is  possible.  Critical  situations  still  exist  in  which  fuel 
for  essential  industries  and  purj^ses  must  be  provided. 

To  the  end  that  conflicting  and  contradictory  rules  on 
difl'erent  roads  and  in  different  fields  may  be  avoided  in 
the  unusual  conditions  which  now  exist  in  the  industries 
and  on  the  road.s,  the  Commission  recommends  that  un- 
til experiences  and  careful  study  demonstrate  that  other 
rules  will  be  more  effective  and  beneficial  and  especially 
during  the  remainder  of  the  early  spring  the  uniform 
rules  as  contained  in  the  Railroad  Administration's  Car 
Senice  Circular  CS-31  (Revised)  be  continued  in  effect. 


Fuel-Briquettin<:  Indu.stry  Also 
Affected  ill  1919 

Like  the  entire  coal-mining  industry,  the  manufacture 
of  fuel  briquets  was  adversely  affected  by  the  period  of 
readjustment  which  followed  the  armistice.  The  total 
production  of  fuel  briquets  in  1919  was  296,000  net  tons, 
a  decrease  of  182,000  tons,  or  38  per  csnt.  when  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  In  fact,  the  output  fell 
far  below  even  that  of  1917,  reaching  almost  exactly 
the  level  of  the  pre-war  ysar,  1916. 

The  value  of  the  briquets  produced  in  1919  was 
$2,301,000.  In  1918  the  value  was  $3,213,000,  and  in 
1917,  $2,234,000.  Twelve  plants  operated  during  the  year, 
five  in  the  Eastern  States,  fou.  in  the  Central  States, 
and  three  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  fuels  used  included 
104,000  tons  of  anthracite  culm  and  fine  sizes,  112,000 
tons  of  semianthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  and  80,000 
tons  of  lignite  and  petroleum  residues. 


Repeal  of  Lever  Act  Sought 

Sentiment  in  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the  fuel  pro- 
visions of  the  Lever  act  has  become  sufficiently  strong 
that  it  is  probable  that  serious  consideration  will  be 
given  in  the  near  future  to  legislation  looking  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  fuel  provisions. 

Representative  Tilson  of  Connecticut  has  taken  the 
lead  in  the  matter.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  is  in  a  position  to  exert  consid- 
erable influence  on  behalf  of  his  proposal. 
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Coal  Concession  Granted 


by  Chi 
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crease  in  incoming  rail  shipments,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures  for  incoming 
and  outgoing  shipments  in    1313   an<'    1918 


More  details  of  the  concession  from  the 
Chinese  Government  granted  to  the  Chinese 
Engineering  and  Mming  Co.  have  been 
Riven  at  tne  recent  stooKholders  mcetmg. 
Chairman  W.  F.  Turner  said  in  a  state- 
ment made  in  Xlie  Sun  and  New  York 
HtriiW  of  Feb.   11: 

"You  mav  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  a 
cablegram  "from  China  stating  that  a  pre- 
liminary arreement  has  been  entered  into 
bv  Ihe  Ivauan  Mming  Administration  witn 
tifie  Shansi  government  for  the  work mg  of 
mines  in  the  province  of  Shansi.  the 
agreement  in  question  refers  to  the  latung 
coal  field.  It  is  essentially  of  a  prelimin- 
ary character,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  that. 
In  the  first  instance,  a  careful  investiga- 
tion will  be  made  of  the  character  and 
resources  of  the  field,  and  everything  will 
depend   upon   the  results   of  that   investiga- 

"The  position  of  the  fie'd  is  good ;  it  is 
Bituated  to  the  west  of  Kalgan  and  close 
to  IVking-Kalgan-Suiyuan  Ry..  winch  is 
approximately  several  hundred  miles  to 
the  west  of  Peking.  The  coal  is  said  to  be 
of  good  quality  and  to  exist  in  large  auan- 
tities.  It  is  too  early  to  say  more  on  this 
subjtct.  but  there  would  appear  to  be 
large  possibilities  involved.  There  are 
oilier  matters  under  consideration  which 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  discus- 
sion ;  1  have  dealt  with  those  which  are  of 
most  immediate   interest. 

•You  will  have  realized  that  we  have 
entereil  on  a  period  of  great  expansion, 
and  that  the  future  of  the  business  con- 
trolled by  the  Kailan  Mining  Administra- 
tion is  not  onlv  of  interest  to  ourselves 
and  our  associates,  but  is  becoming  a 
consid.rable  factor  in  the  industrial  devel- 
opment   of   China." 


Vast  Coal  and  Iron  Resources  in 
New  South  Wales 

New  South  Wales  has  large  deposits  of 
iron  ore  (53.00n.000  tons  awaiting  treat- 
ment) in  close  proximity  to  vast  beds  of 
a  suiierior  coal,  states  the  New  South  Wales 
Information  Bureau  of  New  Y'ork  City. 
Both  classes  of  deposits  are  being  worked 
more  .xtensively  each  year.  In  1917  the 
coal  mined  amounted  to  8.292.8«7  tons,  of 
which  o.OUO.OOO  tons  were  used  within  the 
state — -almost  exclusively  for  indu.'strlal 
purposes,  as  the  mild  climate  of  Australia 
requires  very  little  fuel  to  he  employed 
for    the   heating   of   buildings. 

The  coal  beils  of  New  South  Wales  cover 
about  16.550  square  miles — in  three  dis- 
tricts :  Northern.  Southern  and  Western. 
The  main  lines  of  railways  pass  through 
Ihe  dist'-icts  where  the  deposits  are  mosi 
easily  worked.  Newcastle,  famous  through- 
out thi-  world,  is  a  port  near  Sydney,  and 
at  the  heart  of  the  Northern  coal  district, 
which  furnishes  sixty-five  per  cent  of  Ihi- 
coal  that   is  mined  in  the  state. 

Two  hundred  and  fortv-four  million  tons 
of  coal,  valued  at  $480,000,000.  have  been 
mined  to  date  in  New  South  Wales. 

It  Ik  conservatively  estimated  that  there 
are  over  Il5.3cio.(i00.00ii  tons  of  coal  still 
av.lilable  to  In-  mined  in  New  South  WaleS- 
Thi.«  represents  an  asset  to  the  State  of 
New   South   Wales  of  over   SI  75.0110,000.000 


Items  1913 
Metric 

IntroiiiiiiR  by  sea  fruMi  Tomm 

United  Kingdom  130,348 

America 510 

Dutcli  and  Belgian  ports. 33.536 

German  North  Seaports 22.790 

Rhincregion 29,284 

Balticporta 2 


Danzi;:;  Received  Two-Fifths   of 
Its  Coal  By  Sea 

Before  the  war  Danxlg  r«*c<dved  about 
two-fifths  of  Its  coal  supply  by  sea  and 
the  remainder  by  rail,  states  Commcrci- 
Reportn.  During  the  war  the  sea  supply 
wan   largely   out  off.   but   thtre  was   an   In- 


1918 
Metric 
Tonn 


52,238 


Total  by  sea 216,470       52.238 

Items  1913  1918 

Metrit;  .Metric 

Incoming  by  rail  (chiefly  Silesian  Tons  Tons 

coal) 339,678  505,480 

Shipped  out: 

Byrivor 79,320  113,241 

V.y  rail  (chiefly  to  Kast  and 

Wet  I'mssia) 81,344  48,241 

'I'lie  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  coke 
or    brifiuets. 

According  to  customs  returns,  incoming 
sliipinents  of  petroleum  by  the  sea  route 
amounted  in  1913  to  45,0fi8  metric  tons, 
of  which  23,263  tons  came  from  the  United 
States  and  1.5,517  tons  from  Russia.  No 
petroleum  appears  as  received  in  1918. 


Ruhr  Daily  Output  Slightly 
Improved 

During  the  241  working  d:iys  in  liecem- 
ber,  states  the  CollUry  Guardian,  thi'  Ruhr 
coal  output  amounted  to  0,471,130  tons,  as 
compared  with  6.172,248  tons  in  th<'  23', 
days  of  the  previous  month,  and  9,075,000 
tons  in  December,  1913,  the  decrease  in 
comparison  with  the  latter  being  28.7  per 
cent. 

The  output  for  the  whole  year  was  about 
70  million  tons,  against  95.97  million  tons 
in  1918.  and  114.56  million  tons  in  1913, 
a  decrease  of  over  44  million  tons,  or  48.6 
per   cent,    although    the    numlier    of    miners 


lias  increased  by  50,000.  The  output  per 
diem  is,  however,  improving  slightly,  being 
2.'i7,256  tons  in  October  last,  265,473  tons 
in  November,  and  266,860  tons  in  Decemlier. 

Distribution  was  fairly  good  in  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  the  wagon  shortage  had 
practically  disappeared,  this,  however,  , 
being  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
works  extended  tlie  holidays  in  consequence 
of  the  short  .supply  of  coal  in  hand  and 
tlius  required  fewer  wagons  for  tin-  time 
being.  The  favorable  state  of  the  river 
previous  to  the  recent  overflow  also  faclll- 
lated  coal  tratlic  to  South   Germ.any. 

Tlie  new  ye:ir  has  opened  badly  for  the 
local  coal  industry,  and  the  combined  ef- 
fects of  the  floods  and  the  railway  strike 
will  long  be  felt.  Still  worse  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  six-hour  d:iy,  which  is  to  come 
into  operation  on  Feb,  1,  and  is  calculated 
to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  economic 
existence  of  the  nation. 


Boring  Operations  Begun  in 
Brisbane 

Doring  operations  for  coal  were  recently 
begun  on  (I^rown  lan<ls  between  Torbaiilea 
find  Colton,  in  the  Howard  district,  and  so 
satisfactory  wa:?  the  result  that  a  start 
has  been   made   at   sinking  a   shaft. 

It  is  intended  that  the  State  of  Queens- 
land have  its  coal  mines  in  three  sections 
of  the  state,  so  that  it  may  become  inde- 
pendent    of    private     enterprises. 


Would  Cancel  Norwegian 
Coal  Bids 

The  shipowners  organization  of  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  has  asked  the  Norwegian 
Government  to  make  an  effort  to  cancel 
the  American  coal  contracts,  which  call 
for   35,000    tons    monthly. 

The  cancellation  is  desired  in  order  to 
ease   the   heavy   demand    upon    tonn.*lge. 


Tidewater  Shipments,  By  Ports,  1918  and  1919 

Through  the  court,  sy  of  the  Tidewater  declined  from  42. 90S. 522  net  tons  in  1918 
Coal  Exchange  the  Geological  Survey  is  to  37,061,817  tons  in  1919.  Two  of  the 
able  to  publish  the  following  summary  of  ports,  Charleston  and  Philadeliihia.  in- 
bituminous  shipments  to  the  principal  creased  their  tonnages ;  at  the  other  three 
North  Atlantic  ports  in  1919.  The  strik-  a  decline  occurred.  Hampton  Roails  re- 
ing  features  of  the  year  were  the  increase  mains  the  greatest  coal  port  of  the  coun- 
in  the  tonnage  of  foreign  export  and  hunk-  try.  with  New  York  second.  Philadelphia 
er,  and  the  decrease  In  the  movement  to  passed  Baltimore  during  the  year,  and  Is 
New  Kngland.     The  total  mo\'i'ment  to  tide  now   third    in   rank. 

TIDEWATKK  SHIPMMNTS  To  NOHTH  ATLANTIC  PORT.'^,  1918  AN'D  1919(.i) 

(.N'et  TnllB) 
InsideCaiM'H            .\i'W 

Harbor  aiul  RiitikiT        l-lnRlanil  I'dreiun            Bunker            OthertM              Total 

New  York: 

1918 3,946,36H  28,222          2,573,443          10,542,700          17,090,736 

1919 2,510.417  10.348         2.659,030           9,054,362          14.214,237 

Philadelphia: 

1918 2,006,025               548,014  90,570             420,057                 56,290            3,120,956 

1919 2,069,043              492,405  1,140,077            677.498                31,882           4,410,905 

Baltimore: 

1918 1,108,532           1,991,184  Il2,37ti              387,927                  41,446             3,641.464 

1919 775.552              I29,3n  1,771,562            610,335              180,510           3,467,270 

Hampton  Koada: 

1918 1,358.591            8.756.011  >.499,57''         2,648,634            2,713,861          18,976,676 

1919 584,912            5,233,612  5,183,712          2.837,007               789,889          I4.62<),t32 

<*harlcston: 

1918 2,584                  6.552  10.003              12.938                26,613                78,690 

1919 8,346                19,557  186,715              90.049                15.605              320.273 

Total: 

I9I« 4,475,732         15,248.129         3.740,750         6.062,999         13,380,910         42,908.522 

1919 3,437.853  8.385,382         8,292,414         6,873,919         10,072.248         37,061,817 

(rt)    Ab  report*^!  by  the  Tidewater  f -iml  Fxclitini^c. 

(M  PonniHtB,  for  New  York,  of  wtkUrr  iiliipnientH  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey  pointA  located  around 
New  York  Harbor,  plus  a  small  tonnage  for  Army  and  Na\'y:  for  other  ports  rontiiatH  larKcIy  of  coal  for 
Army  and  Navy 
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Belgian  Coal  Production 


I'onsul  Oeneral  Htmry  H.  Moikiim,  Brus- 
a«l3.  on  DfC.  23.  1!>19.  states  thnt  ooiil  i>ro- 
duotion  In  BelKliini  for  October,  I'.Uii.  in- 
arrast'd  In  all  rninlnp  districts  compared 
with  the  iiionih  of  .S(>i'teniher.  U  Is  to  bo 
noted  that  ()etuher  Included  one  more  day 
of  work  than  the  n\onth  of  Seplembir.  For 
Ihe  whole  retjion  the  increaso  was  11.8  pel 
cent  of  the  protUiction  for  September :  foi' 
the  Mons  fields  It  was  11.7  per  cent;  for 
the  Centre,  13.7  per  cent;  Charlerol.  12. a 
per  cent;  Nanuir.  5.9  per  cent;  Llepe.  9.4 
per  cent;  and  ("ainpine.  46  5  per  cent.  In 
the  latter  field  there  was  a  strike  In  Sep- 
tember.      The    production    In    the    Campine 


WHS  13.r>4n  tons  In  August  .uid  In  Septem- 
ber 11.870  tons. 

Thi'  total  number  of  surface  and  pit 
miners  was  149.842  In  October,  compared 
with  144.922  In  September,  an  Increase  of 
4.920.  or  3.4  per  cent.  Slock  during  Octo- 
ber   decreased    167.145    tons. 

The  following-  table  Rives  the  October. 
1919.  net  production  of  coal  (Including  that 
consumed  in  the  pits),  the  stocks  ut  the 
end  of  the  month,  as  well  as  the  average 
number  of  employees,  surface  and  pit,  for 
each  of  the  coal  districts,  and  for  uU  the 
coal  mines  of  the  country.  Production  for 
the,  khiKdom    was    1.8S4.740    tons. 


Coal  Hu{*iii',  tiiul  l''i(?!(is 
Hiiiniiut: 
Kields— 

Mons 

Centre 

( 'hiirlcroi 

Xaniur 

LiCKe 
LiiiibiiurK        . 

Kiiiedom 


l*rodue 

tion 
Net  Tons 

421.610 
118,155 
640.695 

50.200 
436.720 

17.360 


.StodkB  111 

Knd  of 

October 

Tons 

104.570 
50.481 

414.704 

37.100 

58.300 

1.380 

666.535 


\vertigc  Number  of  .Mitient 

i'^mployed 
At  On 

Pit  Surface  Total 


25.066 
17.650 
31.364 

2.743 
25.553 

1.004 

103.400 


10,257 
7.282 

16.339 
1.272 

10.637 
055 

46,442 


35.323 
24  932 
47,773 

4,015 
36,130 

1,669 

149.842 


The   foUowinK   table    gives    the   coal    production    for   tho    normal    year    1913. 
with   the   1919    production: 


compared 


Averaee 
Monthly 
Production 
Coal  Fia^'ins  and  Fields  in  1913 

Hainaut:  Tons 

fr'ields — 

Mous 364,2C'0 

Centre 303.830 

Charlerol 679.000 

Nanmr 65.420 

Liege 498,260 

Limbourg 

Kingdom  1. 9 1 0.7 10 


Production 

in 

October, 

1919 
Net  Tom 

421.610 
318.155 
640.695 

50.2C0 
436.720 

17.360 

1,884,740 


l^roductiori  in 

Oetoher,   1919, 

Compared  with 

tho  1913  MoMthly 

Average 

Per  Cent 

115  0 
104  0 

94  3 

76.7 

89.6 


98  6 


Lia  nelly  Coal  Market  Maintains 
Its  Firm  Tone 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Colliery  Guardian 
states  that  the  local  market  maintains  its 
firm  lone,  and  collieries  are  very  busy 
coping  with  the  heavy  demand.  Pits  are 
working  good  time  on  the  whole,  although 
in  some  cases  idle  days  are  reported 
through  shortage  of  wagons.  Shipping  is 
ver.v  busy,  and  a  good  number  of  vessels 
are  wailing   loading  turns. 

Inland  deliveries  are  also  being  well 
maintained,  but  the  demand  is  heavy.  All 
anthracite  coals  are  well  placed,  with  more 
orders  offering  than  collieries  can  accept. 
Large  kinds  are  very  difficult  to  secure, 
and  the  machine-made  grades  very  scarce. 
Culm  and  duff  are  strong,  with  a  good  de- 
mand    ruling. 

Steam  coals  are  also  very  firm,  and  out- 
puts well  stemmed  ahead.  Large  and 
through^  are  scarce,  and  smalls  well 
enquired  for,  particularly  the  better  grades. 


The  position  in  this  respect  was  becom- 
ing acute,  many  householders,  being  with- 
out fuel,  having  to  get  permits  to  obtain 
small  allowances  from  Ihe  fuel  overseer. 
Steams  continue  in  active  demand,  and  col- 
lieries readily  dispo.se  of  all  available  sup- 
plies. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

From  W.  W.  Battie  &  Go's  coal  trade 
freight  report  of  Feb.  19,  1920.  the  Shipping 
Board's  rates   by  steam   are   as   follows: 


Swansea  Coal  Trade 
Unsatisfactory 

The  trade  of  the  port  during  the  past 
week  was  by  no  means  good,  only  42.176 
tons  of  coal  and  patent  fuel  being  exported, 
states  the  Collitry  Guardian.  .\  good  at- 
tendance assembled  on  Change  today,  and 
all  classes  of  coal  were  In  very  pressing 
deniantt  but.  as  has  been  the  c.ise  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  little  business  seemed  to 
be  possible,  owing  to  the  already  heavy 
bookings. 

The  market,  generally  speaking,  is  very 
firm  and  diflicult,  owing  to  the  continued 
falling  out  of  position  of  tonnage  tliroush 
bad  weather,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  heavy  list  of  boats  in  the  port,  caused 
by  congestion  on  the  railways,  and  in 
oor.seqnenee  very  slow  at  the  tips. 


No  Marked  Change  in 
Nottingham 

There  is  no  marked  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  trade  in  this  county,  states 
the  Colliery  Guard'nii.  Despite  the  fact 
thai  the  output  shows  some  improvement, 
the  general  demand  is  active.  There  la 
every  indication  that  the  shortage  in  the 
house-coal  section  so  far  as  local  mer- 
chants* supplies  are  concerned,  will  be 
abated  to  some  extent  shortly,  and  already 
supplies  are  coming  to  hand  rather  more 
freely. 


Tong 

Dis- 

Rate 

placed 

Genoa/IjPghorn     . 

$26  50 

— 

l.OCO 

.Spezia/.Savona.    . 

26  50 

— 

1.000 

Piraeus 

28  50 

— 

1,000 

31.00 

— 

800 

-Mgiert;    

26  00 

800 

Cadiz   Bilbao 

23  50 

— 

1,000 

Barcelona 

26.00 

1,000 

.\ntwerp /Rotterdam 

22.50 

— 

l.OCO 

Lisbon 

22.50 

— 

1.000 

Gothenburg 

24  00 

— 

1.000 

Marseilles  .      , 

26  00 

— 

1,000 

Stockholm 

26  00 

— 

800 

Hamburg     .. 

25  00 

— . 

1,000 

Houen    

23  00 

— 

1,000 

Malmo 

25  00 

— 

eoo 

Pernambuco 

16  00 

— 

500 

Bahia 

16  00 

— 

500 

Uio 

17  00 

— 

1.000 

18  50 

— 

600 

Hio  Grande  do  Sul 

19  50 

— 

500 

Buenos  Airc3  or 

16  00 

— 

1.000 

La  Plata  or. 

OT 

17   50 



750 

19  00 



750 

17  50 



1.000 

To  Nitrate  Range 

12  00 



1,000 

7  50 

— 

600 

.Sagua  or  Cardena.s 

9  00 



300 

Cienfuegos 

9  00 



500 

Caibarien.     . 

9  50 



300 

Guantanamo 

9  50 



300 

Guantanamj. 

9  00 

— 

400 

9  50 

— 

300 

Bermuda 

9  OO 

— 

300 

Bermuda 

p.e.    and    dis.    free 

Kinguton 

9  50 

— 

400 

St.  Lucia 

11   00 

— 

500 

II   00 

500 

Santiago 

8  50 

— 

500 

9  00 

— 

400 

Port  of  Spain,  Triu 
Curacao 

II   00 
10  50 

500 
500 

FVeo 

p.c.  Curacao 

1 3  00 



400 

St.  Thomas 

10  00 

— 

500 

All  above  rates  gro« 

form  charter. 

Coal  iiiiil  Coke  Exports  During 
l).<.iiih«r,  1919 

Coal  and  coko  exports  for  December, 
1919,  nR  reported  by  the  Uepurlrnent  of 
Commerce  by  countries  'ind  cuKionui  dts- 
trlclH  are  us  follows: 


Coal— 

Anthra-    Bitumi 

Coku 

cito 

noun 

172 

173 

174 

Countries 

Tona 

Tonw 

Tonji 

AuMtria-Hunxury 

5 

Dunmark. 

JO 

Franco     . 

30 

2.910 

Germany           

20 

J 

Italy. 

318 

11.040 

500 

I'ortUEuI 

23 

Catia<Ju 

338.8J« 

208.  (.<)l 

26,695 

Guati-nia!n 

5 

Honduras 

aoi 

500 

4 

Panama 

I6.3C0 

418 

8.489 

14.826 

Nfwfouiidland  a:id 

Labrador 

313 

5,511 

Trinidad  and  Tol>iiu<> 

7,310 

Cuba 

3,168 

57,470 

1.259 

Daniuh  V.'eat  Indirr*.    . 

5,1.0 

2 

Dutch  West  Indict   . 

7.0>5 

Dominican  Kepublir 

L424 

1  ,0 

2 

Argentina 

1 

Brazil 

•       .  >  •    • 

4,590 

20 

Chile 

50 

4.226 

Coiombia 

150 

Peru 

II 

EKypt 

1,500 

Total 

345.4C2 

34I.OC4 

43.320 

Coal— 

Anthra- 

Bitumj- 

cite 

nouj4 

Co'.e 

172 

173 

1/4 

Customs  Di3triu:a 

Tons 

Tone 

Tons 

Maine    and     New 

Hampshire 

258 

39 

304 

Vermont 

1.841 

330 

Massachusetts. 

410 

4 

St.  Lawrence. . 

100.694 

43,595 

3,175 

Hofheatcr. .  .  . 

6.003 

15,933 

COO 

Buffalo 

223.926 

58,722 

15,0.6 

Ncw^ork 

4.871 

3,591 

524 

Philadelphia. . 

2.041 

2.273 

Maryland 

2.231 

92.676 

South  Carolina. . 

..•        1.458 

21,398 

Florida 

SCO 

MobUe 

1,259 

New  Orleans 

838 

505 

54 

Sabine 

37 

San  Antonio. . . 

215 

403 
l,70i 
6.349 

El  Paso 

187 

4,124 

Arizona 

10,623 

Southern  California. . . 

3 

1  j 

San  i  rancisco 

1 

2 

Washington 

1 

71 

Alaska 

1 

Dakota 

38i 

2,637 

241 

Duluth  and  Superior. . 

2,225 

7,005 

69 

Michigan 

50 

47,765 

6,799 

Ohio 

32,593 

3ol 

Porto  Uico.    ..... 

ICO 

2 

Total 

345,402 

341,064 

43,320 

BUNKER  COAL 

Customs  Districts 

-'u'.in 

Maryland 

28,338 

22j,I78 

Philadelphia 
Virginia 

32,967 

90,175 

Chesterfield  Coal  Pita  Working 
Steadily 

All  the  pits  of  111''  district  are  working 
ste.idily  and  the  oul|i;il  of  coal  shows  an 
upward  tendency  which,  states  the  Colliery 
Guardiaiif  is  encouraging  as  far  as  It  goes. 
The  increase  is.  how»-ver.  very  sli-.:ht.  .^nd 
has  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  quantity 
available  for  distribution.  The  demand 
continues  strong,  but  supplies  continue  far 
below  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
The  pressure  for  coal  for  household  pur- 
poses is  great  and  orders  for  this  class  of 
fuel  are  considerably   in   arrear. 

The  scarcity  of  railway  wagons  is  seri- 
ous and  is  interfcreng  very  much  with 
colliery  oiierations.  There  is  an  active  de- 
mand for  coal  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, which  is  diflicult  to  meet,  particu- 
larly in  respect  of  cobbles  and  nuts  for  gas 
producers.  Slack  for  steam  raising  is  also 
in  great  request.  The  pressure  for  gas  coal 
and  locomotive  fuel  Is  very  great. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  ex- 
port trade.  As  soon  as  the  car  distribution 
is  in  a  better  condition,  operators  in  this 
district  will  find  a  good  market  for  their 
entire  output 
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W  hat  Happened  in  February 


[The  bracketed  figures  in  the  text  refer 
to  the  number  and  page  of  the  volume  in 
which  references  to  the  matter  noted  may 
be  found  and  should  the  reader  desire  fur- 
ther information  he  can  obtain  it  in  the 
place  indicated.! 

Feb.  2 — Attorney  Crews,  of  New  York,  .sub- 
mits data  to  the  President's  Coal  Com- 
mission on  behalf  of  the  coal  operalor.s. 

Feb.  3 — Representatives  of  the  miners  and 
operators  sum  up  the  points  in  controversy 
in  the  investigation  bv  the  President's 
Coal  Commission   [XVIl,   318]. 

Feb.  4 — Xew  River  Operators'  Association 
decides  to  restore  the  "check-off"  system, 
at  a  meeting  at  Charleston.  W.  Va.  When 
this  decision  is  reached,  representatives 
of  miners  of  district  29  of  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  are  called  in  and  a 
joint  meeting  is  held.  An  agreement  is 
adopted  which  ends  New  River  strike 
[XVII,  358]. 

Feb.  6 — Governor  John  J.  Cornwell.  of 
West  Virginia,  delivers  an  address  at 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  on  the  subject  of  past 
and  possible  future  coal  strikes.  In  con- 
nection with  an  attempt  to  unionize  West 
Virginia,  he  said  his  duty  was  to  see 
that  peace  was  preserved  and  the  rights 
of  the  public  respected. 

Feb.  6 — The  International  Executive  Board 
of  the  United  Mine  \\'orkers  of  America 
accepts  the  resignation  of  Frank  J. 
Hayes,  as  president  of  the  union.  Acting 
president  John  L.  Lew'is  is  put  in  his 
place    [XVII,   316]. 

Feb.  9 — The  President's  Coal  Commission 
enquires  into  conditions  in  the  bituminous 
mountain  districts  of  Colorado.  Wvoming^ 
Montana  and  Washington   [XVII,   359]. 

Feb.  10  —  President's  Coal  Commission 
names  committee  of  five  to  consider 
question  of  price  to  charge  for  coal,  as 
follows;  John  P.  Cameron,  central  Penn- 
sylvania operator,  chairman  ;  C.  E. 
Ijesher.  direcetor  statistics.  National 
Coal  Association ;  Percy  Tetlow,  statis- 
tician United  Mine  Workers ;  P.  M. 
Reynolds  and  Paul  White. 

Feb.  11 — James  D.  Simpson,  general  super- 
intendent of  Berwind-White  Coal  Co., 
dies  at  his  residence  in  Windber.  Pa. 
[XVII,  423]. 

Feb.  14 — R.  M.  T^ambie  succeeds  W.  J. 
Heatherman  as  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Mines  of  West  Virginia  (XVII,    459], 

Feb.  17 — Van  II.  Manning  addresses  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  on  subject  of  "Prob- 
lems of  the  Coal  Industry,"  at  New  York 
meeting  [XVII.  396.  397,  398]— fJeorge 
Otis  Smith  delivers  address,  prepared  by 
bim  in  collaboration  with  F.  W.  Tyron, 
on  subject  of  "Fluctuations  in  Coal  Pro- 
duction— "Their  Extent  and  Causes."  De- 
livered before  Amtrie,-in  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Ml  tallurgical  Engineers  at  the 
Niw  York  meeting  Discussion  follows. 
[XVII.  399  to  407  Inclusive] — A  meeting 
is  held  nt  NfW  York,  at  which  is  formed 
the  Tldewatt-r  Transshippers'  Association. 
It  will  replace  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change. A  tentative  .'^et  of  principles  la 
presented  and  adopt. d  (XVII  451,  452] 
— Tt<-itr»-sentatives  of  I'ubllc  Utility  Asao- 
clarltms  .ippear  before  the  President's 
Coal  Commission  [.XVII,  463] — The 
Pre.slfb-nt'y  "''■:tl  Commission  begins  hear- 
ings of  the  i>iiblir's  side  of  the  erial  situa- 
tion being  investigated   [XVII,  358]. 

Feb.  17  and  1«  -Tim  .\merlcan  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Mt-tallurgical  Engineers  holds 
session  at  the  Engineering  So<'letle9 
Building.  New  'V'ork  City.  H.  C.  Hoover 
Is  elected  president  of  the  Institute  [XVII, 
408  to  411  inclusive] 


Kib.  18 — American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  the  New  York 
meeting:  Edwin  Ludlow  reads  a  paper 
on  "To  Conserve  Coal  for  Future  tieiiera- 
tions."  Discussion  follows  [XVII.  442, 
443.  444] — Eugene  McAulifte  reads  a 
paper  on.  "Stabilizing  the  Market." — 
Prof.  H.  H.  Stoek  reads  paper  on,  "Coal 
Storage."     Discussion   follows. 

Feb.  21 — Pocahontas  Operators'  Association 
holds  its  annual  meeting  at  Bluefield,  W. 
Va.     Officers  are  elected    [XVII,   4B9]. 

Feb.  25 — President  Wilson  signs  coal  and 
oil-land  leasing  bill,  which  throws  optn 
6,700,000  acres  of  oil  lands  and  3M.iiOfl,Oi)0 
acres  of  coal  lands  with  39,000,000  acres 
of  coal  lands  still  to  be  classified  [XVII, 
462], 

Feb.  26 — Director  General  of  Railroads  sub- 
mits report  to  U.  S.  Senate,  in  response 
to  recent  resolution  by  Senator  Fniing- 
huysen,  as  to  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
tration over  the  distribution  and  export 
of    coal    [XVII,    460,    461]. 

Feb.  28 — Operators  urge  the  President's 
Coal  Commission  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress enactment  of  legislation  malting 
labor  contracts  legal  [XVII.  4  65] — Presi- 
dent Wilson  provides  for  continuation  of 
power  of  Fuel  Administration  as  fol- 
lows: Director  General  Hines  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  retains  jurisdic- 
tion over  domestic  distribution.  A  com- 
mission will  liandie  bunlver  and  export 
coal  matters.  Commission  includes ;  A. 
W.  Howe,  Rembrandt  Peale,  P.  M.  Whit- 
taker  and  J.  F.  Fisher:  commission  will 
function  through  the  Tidewater  Coal  I'^x- 
change,  which  is  restored  for  tliat  pur- 
pose. The  order  is  effective  until  April 
30.  1920.  Mr.  Hines'  authority  is  ex- 
tended beyond  the  date  of  the  return  of 
the  railroads — Cummins-Esch  railroad 
bill  becomes  law  on  the  signing  of  the 
act  by  President  Wilson. 


Scranton,  Pa. 


Perfiistirnt  effort  being  made  to  Rn1\e  the 
mine-rave  problem.  Brief  Rketelt  of  iif1i«>n 
taken  during  the  last  six  moiitlis.  One  eorn- 
nilttee  conferring  with  tlie  operiitors.  .\no(Iier 
to  briiiu  Jibout  legislative  uetioii  if  iie«'eH- 
sary.  Scranton  eiti/eiin  ar<Mise(l.  ICesiilts 
»ttaine<l.  Autliorit.v  on  eonstitiitieiiiil  law 
drafts  liill  tu  regulate  future  tiiiniuK.  .\u- 
tlinrit.v  of  ^Muyor  to  deal  witll  mine-ruve 
fiuestions   is   outlined. 

The  mine-cave  (piestion  has  been  an  ac- 
tive one  for  years  in  this  section,  and  while 
the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
corpor.ations  mining  coal  here  and  a  bmly 
representing  the  citizens  of  Scranton  met 
some  of  the  re<|uirements  of  an  adjustment 
of  the  matter,  it  was  not  considered  to  be 
an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
mine-cave  prolilem.  Within  a  year  after 
the  signing  of  tliis  agreemi-nt,  the  situ.-ition 
reached  an  acute  stage  when  the  Warburlon 
boy  was  killed  in  a  mine  cave  at  Scranton 
last  August.  This  matter  was  commented 
upon  in  the  Aug.  21,  1919,  issue  of  Cnnl 
Age  in  the  "News"  department.  Action 
was  demanded  of  local  and  state  authori- 
ties. A  grand  jury  returned  ,an  Indictment 
to  court  charging  Involuntary  manslaughter 
against  certain  coal-company  ofllclals.  It 
Is  said  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  crim- 
inal action,  commenced  as  the  result  of  a 
death  caused  by  alleged  reckless  mining, 
has   resulted   In   an    indictment. 

A  brief  review  of  further  action  taken 
by  Scranton  citizens  will  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  tlie  latest  developments  In  the  mim-cavc 
controversy,  from  which  tangible  results 
are  confidently  expected.  Following  the 
demand  for  jictlon.  civic  associations  took 
up  the  matter  with  more  deliberation,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  representative  men  of  this 
section  In  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  an 
orgarii/.ation  was  formed  uniting  all  civic 
bmlies  in  a  fight  for  elimination  of  the  mine- 
cave  menace.  It  was  recognized  th.-it  the 
agreement  In  effect  between  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  coal  companies  did  not  solve 
the    mine-cave    problem    entirely ;    while    it 


was  a  step  in  tlie  riglit  direction,  it  must 
be  broadened  ;  failing  in  this,  remedial  legis- 
lation must  be  sought. 

Committees  were  appointed  at  the  Board 
<)f  Trade  conference  of  rei)resentatives  of 
tlie  various  interests  of  tlie  city  and  section. 
These  committees  are  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent orKanizatiun  effected  to  move  in  the 
miiie-ca\e  matter.  A  plea  was  made  for 
united  action  and  unanimity  of  purpose. 
An  earnest  efl'ort  was  made  to  decide  Just 
wliat  was  wanted  liy  tlic  people,  and  to 
woriv  out  tlie  det.'iils  of  a  plan  wliicli  would 
bring  a  practical  solution.  Among  the 
committees  formed  was  first  <a  citizens'  gen- 
eral committee ;  this  body  appointed  two 
otiier  committees  as  follows:  .\  conference 
committee  to  carry  on  negotiations  witli 
the  oiierators ;  and  anotlier  committee  to 
prepare  bills  for  presentation  at  Harrisburg, 
sliould  tile  exjiected  conference  with  tlie 
ojierators  prove   fruitless. 

In  furtherance  of  better '  relations,  last 
Octolier  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
olliciais  of  Scranton  by  tlie  Delaware,  Lack- 
awann.a  &  Western  company  in  regard  to 
damage  done  to  proiierty  througli  mining 
operations.  It  provided  for  tiiree  men,  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  and  iiaid  by  the  mining 
comjiany,  to  act  as  guards  in  areas  where 
disturbances  are  expected.  Tenants  of 
houses,  which  m.ay  he  (himaged  by  cave-ins. 
are  to  be  notified  of  their  danger,  moved 
at  the  company's  expense,  tlieir  rent  pai<l 
and  their  houses  rebuilt  for  them  in  case 
they  are  destroyed  as  a  result  of  mining 
ojierations. 

In  the  last  few  months  the  conference 
committee  ajipointed  liy  tlie  citizens'  gen- 
eral committee,  met  the  lieads  of  the  big 
antliracite  mining  corporations  in  Ne\v 
York  City,  at  which  time  the  whole  situation 
was  gone  over  thorouglily.  As  a  result  of 
these  conferences,  plans  were  formulated 
and  tile  conference  committee  has  held 
meetings  with  tlie  local  operating  heads  of 
the  various  mining  corporations.  Further- 
more, a  series  of  meetings  have  been  held 
by  the  conference  committee  with  member's 
of  the  Scranton  mine-cave  commission,  the 
purpose  being  to  pick  possible  flaws  in  tiie 
present  mine-cave  agreement  and  to  sug- 
gest to  the  operators  signatory  to  it  changes 
which  would  make  it  more  satisfactory. 
These  meetings  tended  to  the  develoi)nieTit 
of  a  lietter  understanding  of  tiie  agreement 
in  force  ;  in  addition  se\-eral  changes  \\'ei-e 
unanimously  agreed  upon.  Tile  agreement 
sliould  be  enlarged,  it  is  tliought,  to  include 
any  and  ail  properties  in  its  provisions: 
that  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Comiiany  be 
made  a  pai-ty  to  it,  and  tiiat  mining  sliall 
cease  at  once  beneath  tlie  cemeteries. 

Among  the  latest  acts  on  tlie  part  of  the 
citizens  of  Scranton  in  the  mine-cave  mat- 
ter was  tile  service  rendered  tlie  community 
by  the  Scranton  Surface  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, in  bringing  William  Drajier  Lewis 
to  tiie  city,  lie  was  formerly  dean  of  the 
haw  school  of  the  Uni\ersity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  an  autliorit.v  on  constitutional 
law.  Mr.  Lewis  participated  in  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Mayor  ami  the  Mayor's  c;ibi- 
net.  The  Mayor's  powers  were  outlined 
by  Mr.  Lewis  in  connection  with  his  au- 
thority to  act  in  meeting  mine-cave  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Lewis  will  also  work  on  a  local 
ordinance  to  regulate  future  mining,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bill  that  will  stand  a  constitu- 
tional   test. 

Interest  also  centers  here  on  a  quite  re- 
cent request  of  the  Mayor  of  Scranton,  for 
an  appropriation  by  the  city  council  of 
J  10,000,  to  be  used  in  the  employment  of 
mining  engineers,  to  m.aki-  an  examination 
of  the  mine  workings  underneath  the  city. 
This  examination  is  to  determine  definitely 
just  what  mining  is  being  <lone  that  Is 
d,angerous   to   the  people   of  Scranton, 


Pittstoii.  Pa. 


PcnnH3'1vnnia  foal  i'o.  plnn«t  (o  Improve 
ItH  Kwrn  itnd  No.  14  rolllpricN  In  Smith 
ri(tHti>ii  dUtrif-t.  <-f>Ht  Sl.fMMi.Onn.  To  sink 
n4>\v  shuft.  Nti.  7  stiHft  iinpr^i^  fil.  To  Inilld 
innilrrii  Ntrel  and  concrcle  bmtkrr  iil  No. 
I  I    rolllvry. 
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The  IViinisylvania  Coiil  Co.  Is  said  to 
have  oomplett'ci  plans  for  iinprovemonls  at 
two  of  its  cuUicrius  in  llio  Sciulh  ritiston 
district,  that  will  oosl  $1.000,U(ici.  This  rtf- 
vi'lopment  work  \vh<'n  conipk'tod  will  rxpe- 
diti-  the  haJidllnir  of  coal  liitwv.ii  the  mine 
and  the  briatiCT.  and  will  I'xtvnd  the  life  of 
the   oollivi'its. 

The  plans  adopted  for  the  Ewen  colliery, 
in  South  I'ittslon.  where  a  modern  brealier 
was  constructed  last  year,  CiiJl  for  the  sink- 
ing of  a  new  shaft  for  the  development 
of  all  the  seams  of  the  territory-  tributary 
to  this  colliery.  The  proposed  shaft  will 
be  so  located  as  to  permit  of  the  handlinK 
of  mine  oars  by  gravity  to  tlie  breaker. 
and  also  avoidins  lonp  and  expensive  out- 
side haulage.  On  completion  of  the  new 
opening,  the  old  Iloyt  shaft  will  be  dis- 
continued as  regards  the  hoisting  of  coal, 
but  will  be  maintained  for  hoisting-  men  and 
handling  material  and  supplies. 

Old  Xo.  4  shaft  will  also  be  abandoned  as 
an  opening  through  which  coal  is  hoisted, 
and  the  coal  will  be  hauled  underground  to 
No.  7  -shaft,  which  has  only  recently  been 
sunk  to  a  lower  level  and  provided  with 
modern  hoisting  equipment.  When  the  con- 
templated improvements  are  completed,  all 
coal  from  the  various  workings  of  tlie  Kwcn 
colliery  will  be  hoisted  through  the  two 
modern  shafts.  It  is  expected  that  the  im- 
provements will  expedite  the  handling  of 
coal    and   reduce    haulage   expense. 

At  the  No.  14  colliery  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co..  at  Port  Ulanchard.  which  is  also 
in  the  South  Pittston  district,  a  new  steel 
and  concrete  breaker  will  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $750,000.  This  modern  structure 
will  replace  the  old  wooden  breaker  which 
has  been  in  use  for  l.i  years.  However, 
the  machinery  in  the  old  plant  is  modern 
and  will  be  used  in  the  new  breaker,  which 
will  prepiire  the  coal  from  the  six  mine 
openings  adjacent  to  this  colliery.  The 
construction  of  an  electric  power  house  to 
furnish  current  for  the  operation  of  the 
Ewen  and  the  No.  14  collieries  is  said  to  be 
under  consideration. 


Charleston.  W.  Va. 


Car  supply  40  per  rent  of  requirements. 
Weather  eonditions  ba4l.  Influenza  also 
lowers  profluetion.  Hieli-vohitile  coal  still 
being  eonflseated.  Kana^vhii  production 
half  of  normal,  due  larsel.v  to  ear  shortage. 
However,  influenza  also  iiiflueiioes  output. 
New  River  works  three  or  four  days  out  of 
six.  Hea^'.v  tidewater  tonnace  goes  to  New 
£ngland. 

During  the  week  ended  Feb.  28,  the  mines 
In  this  area  produced  not  more  than  half 
their  potential  output,  although  at  the  out- 
set of  the  week  there  was  a  somewhat 
larger  supply  of  cars  than  usual.  Averag- 
ing the  week  as  a  whole,  aside  from  the 
Monday  supply,  the  service  reached  only 
about  40  per  cent  of  requirements.  The  car 
shortage  was  of  course  the  chief  factor  in 
holding  back  production,  as  it  had  been 
throughout  the  month. 

Weather  conditions  were  anything  but 
Ideal  for  satisfactory  mining  operations, 
inclement  weather  tending  to  reduce  the 
number  of  men  reporting  for  work  outside 
the  mines.  The  same  factor  was  also 
potent  in  holding  back  the  movement  of 
trains  and  even  the  distribution  of  empties, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  motive 
power   was    deficient. 

Another  element  contributing  toward  a 
lowered  production  was  the  influenza, 
which  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
was  just  beginning  to  reach  mining  centers 
in  this  section.  While  the  percentage  of 
deaths  was  small,  nevertheless  the  malady 
had  reduced  working  forces  at  many  mines, 
the  principal  effect  of  which  was  felt  of 
course  when  enough  cars  were  furnished 
to  make  w-ork   possible. 

Much  high-volatile  coal  produced  in  this 
part  of  the  state  was  still  being  subjected 
to  confiscation,  though  probably  not  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  during  previous  weeks, 
yet  a  large  tonnage  was  being  secured  by 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
Michigan  Central,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
other  roads.  Tidewater  shipments  were 
much  lighter  in  volume  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  not  the  permit  system 
still  been  in  effect.  The  belief  existed  in 
some  quarters  that  all  roads  were  holding 
on  to  their  own  cars  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  last  few  days  before  the  roads 
went  back  to  private  ownership,  owing  to 
the  higher  per  diem  rates  which  would 
prev-ail   after  March  first. 

With  the  coal  output  of  the  Kanawha 
region  still  subject  to  confiscation,  and  with 
production  not  more  than  half  of  normal 
during  the  week  ending  the  twenty-eighth. 
It  was  impossible  for  producers  to  keep  up 
with  the  strong  demand  from  all  quarters. 


Not  only  were  the  railroads  securing  a 
large  tonnage  of  coal  on  contract,  but  con- 
nscay|>n  was  freiiuent  and  consefiuently  a 
laf^e  liroiiortlon  of  the  output  wan  koIhic 
to  the  railroatls.  A  shortage  of  ears  of 
course  played  the  most  important  i)art  in 
limiting  the  supply  available.  The  average 
output  of  mines  during  the  last  week  of 
the  month  was  about  .So  per  e,*nl.  The 
weather  was  far  from  being  salisfact<try 
not  only  as  it  affected  mining  operations 
but  also  in  its  effect  on  the  operation  r»f 
trains,  the  coal  movement  in  consequence 
being  extremely  slow.  The  intlui'iiza  still 
has  a  tenacious  hold  in  a  number  of  mining 
communities  and  is  preventing  mines  from 
proiiueing  as  mui-h  coal  as  would  otherwise 
be    tile   case. 

Conditions  .\Kaiiist  New  Kiver 
The  car  slipph*  for  the  New  River  field 
during  the  last  week  of  February  hovered 
around  4"  per  cent  just  as  it  had  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  month  and  produc- 
tion was.  therefore,  less  than  half  of  the 
potential  capacity  of  the  district  as  a 
whole  ;  the  car  shortage  figured  as  the  chief 
factor  in  restricting  production  and  in  hold- 
ing mines  down  to  about  three  or  four 
full  worl^ing  days  during  the  final  week  of 
the  month.  Kven  the  weather  conspired 
with  the  car  shortage  to  put  a  damper  on 
production,  a  heavy  snow  falling  through- 
out nearly  the  entire  week.  Also  influenza 
was  reducing  the  complement  of  miners  at 
various  operations  to  a  greater  extent  than 
had  been  the  case  during  previous  weeks. 
W^hile  tidewater  shipments  were  rather 
heavy,  not  much  of  such  tonnage  was  being 
exported.  It  was  being  sent  for  the  most 
part  to  New  England  and  was  also  used 
in   the   coastwise  trade. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Most  serious  ear  shortnce  for  nuire  liian 
li  year  past.  Small  iiperators  ina>  have  t« 
suspend  entirely.  Causes  large  lnl>or  move- 
ment. .Vdverse  weather  eoiulitions  unti  In- 
suflieient  motive  power  luiniper  triiiisportu- 
tion.  Winding  <iiilf  operates  two  or  three 
days  out  of  six.  ri,ealiontas  output  lowest 
of  reeent  months.  Car  famine  in  Tug  Kiver 
region. 

At  no  time  during  the  last  14  months 
has  there  been  such  a  serious  shortage  of 
cars  as  was  the  case  during  the  last  week 
of  Februarv.  The  supply  was  slim  enough 
during  the  week  ended  Feb.  21,  throughout 
the  regions  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  It  was  infinitely  worse  during  the 
last  week  of  the  month.  On  the  iNuriolk  & 
Western  R.R.,  the  car  supply  was  not  equal 
to  more  than  40  per  cent  of  rcquiieinents: 
whether  because  of  the  fact  that  the  road 
was  holding  cars,  or  because  the  road  could 
not  secure  cars  from  connections,  it  is  not 
known.  Be  that  as  it  may  the  transporta- 
tion  problem  was  critical. 

This  shortage  had  quite  a  grave  effect 
on  small  operations  and  it  is  stated  that 
unless  there  is  immediate  relief,  which  is 
not  regarded  as  being  in  sight,  many  small 
companies  will  be  forced  to  suspend  opera- 
tions entirely.  Larger  companies  also  are 
suffering  serious  losses ;  even  when  cars 
were  furnished,  the  larger  companies  were 
hardlv  justified  in  attempting  to  operate, 
because  of  the  exceedingly  small  number 
of  cars   furnished. 

Car   Shortage  Brings  Labor   Troubles 

Tlie  continued  car  shortage  has  been 
responsible  for  a  large  labor  movement  from 
one  mine  to  another,  especially  noticable 
during  the  last  week  of  the  month.  Jliners 
have  deserted  the  smaller  operations  for 
the  larger  ones  in  the  hope  of  securing 
more  regular  work.  Because  of  this  shitt- 
ing about  from  mine  to  mine  some  of  the 
smaller  operations  have  almost  been  de- 
serted The  continued  shortage  of  cars 
is  demoralizing  the  mining  industry  almost 
completely  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  Few  mines  here  worked  more  than 
two  full  days  during  the  week,  or  three 
days  at  the   most. 

Weather  conditions  were  so  unfavoraDie 
th.at  railroad  operations  were  carried  on 
under  difficultv.  Furthermore  with  motive 
power  not  up  to  the  requirements,  neither 
the  distribution  of  empties  nor  the  move- 
ment of  loads  was  very  satisfactory. 

There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
car  situation  in  the  Winding  Gulf  district 
during  the  last  week  of  February,  some 
mines  securing  as  much  as  a  60  per  cent 
supply  of  cars,  thus  being  able  to  work 
about  four  days  out  of  the  six.  During 
the  preceding  week  mines  were  being  oper- 
ated   about   two    or    three    days    out    of   the 

While  there  is  still  much  sickness  among 
the  miners  in   this  field,   yet   it   is  not  now 


seriously  nrfcctlng  the  output,  the  larg- 
est part  of  which  im  lx>inK  cimsigned  to 
tidewater,  although  little  of  it  is  being 
shipped  to  foreign  markets.  The  demand 
however,  for  tVlndIng  tJuIf  coitl  at  tin 
present    lime   is   unlimitetl. 

Product  Ion  sank  to  a  lower  level  In  the 
Pocahontas  region,  during  the  hitil  week 
of  Kebruary.  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
months,  the  car  supply  not  amounting  to 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  re*iuirement.s. 
In  fact  the  shortage  of  cars  threatened  to 
be  of  (|uite  grave  consef|uence  to  opera- 
tions, especially  to  the  smaller  companies 
If  this  shortage  is  long  continued,  it  will 
force  the  smaller  producing  companies  to 
suspend  o]>eralions  entirely. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  month,  opera- 
tions both  large  .and  small  were  unable 
to  work  more  th.an  two  days  t»ut  of  the 
week.  The  supply  was  so  meagre  that  com- 
panies harilly  felt  warranted  in  resuming 
operations  Just  to  load  the  few  cars  fur- 
nished. It  was  most  apparent  on  the  line 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  that  railroads 
in  the  West  were  holding  on  to  Just  as 
many  cars  as  possible.  No  Improvements 
from  a  car-supply  standpoint  was  In  sight 
at  the  ouLset  of  March.  Confiscation  of 
coal  on  a  wliolesale  scale  was  still  being 
continuetl  as  February  drew  to  a  close, 
and  furthermore  it  was  believed  it  was 
lieing  increased. 

Car    Famine    on    Norfolk    &    We»*tern 

Coal  loading  in  the  Tug  River  field,  for 
the  week  ended  Feb.  2S,  totalled  61.4.i0 
net  tons:  production.  therefore.  lieing 
slightly  better  than  during  the  previous 
Week  luit  w.ay  below  that  of  ofhei  weeks 
of  Febru.ary.  Indeed,  a  number  of  the 
Tug  River  operators  had  less  than  one 
d.'iv's  full  run  during  the  last  week  of  the 
month,  and  at  tlie  begining  of  March  the 
otitlook    was    extremely    discouraging. 

Thus  on  March  2  at  Williamson  where 
empties  are  assembled  for  distribution  to 
the  Tug  River  and  Thacker  fields,  there 
were  only  7.5  cars  of  all  cla.sses  on  hand 
(including  coke  cars)  whereas  the  normal 
number  for  distribution  per  dav  is  from 
1.2110  to  1.600  car.s.  The  situation  has  be- 
come critical,  the  car  shortage  is  approach- 
ing  an    actual    famine. 

Shipments  for  export  are  still  rigidly 
curtailed  to  provide  for  domestic  consump- 
tion :  shipments  under  license  for  export 
were  (at  the  end  of  Feliruary)  being 
heavily  confiscated.  Though  shiijped  under 
license  for  export,  the  export  ittice  could 
not  apply  because  of  the  fact  that  con- 
fiscation occured  while  the  coal  was  under 
transit  or  even  in  the  pools.  .Small  shippers 
found  it  almost  impossil>le  to  get  a  cargo 
asseml'led  under  such  conditions. 

Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Losses  outweigh  output  in  Cu.van  fields. 
Production  far  below  that  of  strike  period. 
Near  return  of  railroads  to  owners  iiitlu- 
enres  oftieial  aniiouneeinent  of  new  regula- 
tions. 

With  almost  490  more  cars  available 
during  the  wind-up  week  of  February,  than 
was  the  case  during  the  previous  week, 
mines  of  Guyan  field  were  able  to  increase 
production  to  the  extent  of  atiout  2.5.000 
tons,  the  output  running  to  about  ISfi.flOO 
tons.  That  was  far  below  the  level  main- 
tained during  the  strike  period,  however, 
and  consequently  losses  were  still  outweigh- 
ing production,  exceeding  200.000  ions  or 
something  over  .50  per  cent  of  the  poten- 
tial capacity  of  the  mines.  Despite  the 
gain  in  production,  the  car  shortage  is  still 
seriously  retarding  production  in  the  Logan 
field,  and  operators  in  that  field  look  for 
little  relief  in  the  near  future. 

Confiscation  of  I>ogan  coal  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  less  general  than  it  had  been 
in  previous  weeks,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  control  over  the  mmes 
and  railroads  was  not  quite  so  complete 
on  the  eve  of  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to   individual    ownership. 

New    Railroad    Regulations 

New  regulations  promulgated  just  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  had  not  been  felt 
to  any  material  extent  in  the  field,  although 
it  was  believed  the  continuance  of  Govern- 
ment control  over  prices  would  cause  some 
resentment  among  operators.  Cancellation 
of  all  export  licenses,  with  the  require- 
ment that  such  licenses  must  be  renewed, 
proved  to  be  highly  disconcerting  and 
caused  a  good  deal  of  confusion'  at  the  end 
of  the  month  among  operators  who  had 
coal  ready  for  export. 

Coal  movement  over  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio   system    as   a   whole,   during   the   final 
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wet'k  of  January,  waa  larper  by  35,200 
ton.M  than  it  had  been  during'  the  week 
ended  Feb.  2S.  During  the  last  week  of 
January.  10.2l.'>  cars  of  coal,  equivalent  to 
510.750  tons,  had  boon  handled:  but  during 
the  last  week  of  February  a  total  of  10,919 
cars  or  54r».950  tons  were  handled,  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  loads  moved  being 
704. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Intprovf^iiient  but  output  still  Tur  below 
norinili.  .\hout  lOO  to  *>(»(»  riirs  uvuiluble. 
l.tiOO  iieeilt'il.  Iiifliioir/ii  spreads  and  cur- 
tllils  production.  <'oal  Roes  West.  Kail- 
roafls  alisorl>  one-diird  of  output  of  nortli- 
*»rn    West     Vir^iniu     llelds. 

The  final  week  of  l-'eliruary  showed  im- 
provenient  over  the  previous  week,  from 
the  standpoint  of  car  supply,  but  there  was 
SI  ill  much  to  be  ilesired  by  the  mmes  in 
northern  West  Virginia.  Production  was 
still  running  far  below  norm.al.  At  no  time 
duriuB  the  final  week  of  the  month,  how- 
ever, were  there  as  many  mines  idle  as  had 
been  the  case  during  the  previous  week. 

There  was  a  supply   of  about    I.IOO   oars 

•  >ii  the  Monongah  division  of  the  Baltimore 
.<c  Ohio  on  Monday.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  week  the  supply  averaged  from  100 
to  600  cars.  On  other  roads,  however,  even 
on  Monday,  the  supply  was  below  SO  per 
cent.  Idleness  at  the  mines  reached  its 
niaxium  on  Tuesday  in  the  Fairmont  region 
when  135  mines  were  forced  to  suspend 
work  because  of  absence  of  cars.  From 
that    time    until    Friday    there    weie    never 

less  than  100  mines  out  of  commission  in  the 
Fairmont  field  alone.  It  had  been  hoped  to 
secure  more  cars  on  the  Monongahtla  R.R. 
during  the  week  by  unloading  slag,  but 
few  operators  appeared  to  be  anxious  to 
enter  into  any  such  arrangement,  two  com- 
panies  only   co-operating. 

Operations  were  curtailed  in  the  last 
week  of  February  to  a  larger  extent  than 
during  recent  weeks  through  the  spread  of 
the  influenza.  It  had  not  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  an  epidemic,  but  the  malady  had 
made  its  api)earance  during  tlie  week  at  a 
larger  number  of  mines  than  during  the 
earlier  weeks  of  the  month  and  had  put 
many  miners  out  of  commission. 

Considering  the  limited  output,  there  was 
a  fairly  large  movement  of  northern  West 
Virginia  coal  to  western  points,  particularly 
to  Ohio  and  Michigan  markets.  On  the 
other  hand  the  tonnage  destined  for  tide- 
water was  rather  light  in  volume.  Virtu- 
ally a  third  of  the  production  of  some  of 
the  northern  West  Virginia  fields,  how- 
ever, was  being  absorbed  by  the  railroads, 
particularly  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R 
Northern  West  Virginia  coal  was  being 
exported  but  in  extremely  limited  quanti- 
ties. By  the  time  the  railroads  had  se- 
cured enough  coal  to  meet  their  require- 
ments, there  was  a  comparatively  limited 
^^upply  left  for  distribution  to  other  con- 
sumers. 

Birmingliam,  Ala. 

Interestini;  test  ease  in  coal  and  iron  ore 
tonniit:**  tii\  matter.  .Suit  at;ainst  Kepub- 
llr  Iron  &  Steel  t'o.  Ciial  and  iron  ore  not 
propert.v  until  mined.  Slioiild  not  tax  prop- 
rrl,v  twlee.  Tii\  arliitraril.v  flisrriminutfH 
hetu'ren   rommereiul   and    wagon   mines. 

Following  a  suit  brought  .against  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  by  the  state  of 
.MabaTn.'i  last  fall  as  a  test  case,  pending 
th*'  deterndnation  of  which  all  tax  pay- 
ments wer,'  made  under  the  coal  and  iron 
ore  (onnag*-  (:i\  <-n:ict*-d  by  the  legislature 
IjuMt  summer,  a  brief  has  been  filed  in  the 
supreme  court  whioli  sets  out  a  numlier  of 
grountls  for  r,.versal.  based  solely  on  fiUfS- 

•  ions  of  law.  The  facts  Were  agreed  upon 
in  the  trial  court  and  the  only  question  to 
tw  rieeided  is  the  constitutionality  of  the 
tax. 

In  the  armiment  filed  by  attorneys  for 
the  Republic  company  they  contend  that: 
"Fntil  tlp-y  are  minetl.  coal  and  iron  ore 
are  pronertv  only  in  a  theoretical  sense. 
Kel- •-    ■  '  '     '  f  use  until  Ihey  are  mimd. 

tl.  me    proi>erty    until     Ihey 

Mr.  ■    through  mining,  whether 

tlu-y  II.  iiiin.  n  iiiiw  or  a  thousand  years 
hence.  Th,-  tax.  being  not  only  measured 
by  hut  predicated  on  the  act  of  converting 
inlni-ral  as  tho*  l.ay  in  the  ground  into 
uh;i)i|.-  prop«Tty.  is  inp\it.ably  on  propi-rly. 
Thi-  i.ax  Is  on  notbln^-  by  the  act  of  con- 
version,   m.aking   p  ■'   re.iltv. 

"Til-    right    In  •<    without     the 

rlsrht   to  use   Ih'-ru  ■  rition   unknown 

to  and  thiT.  ffiri  \'.  i  '  ■■  it  n.imi-  in  l.-iw.  The 
worrl  pri'iMriv  iniliil.  s  not  only  the  thing 
t»ut    the    right    t(i    ns..    -ind   enioy    the    thing. 

"Co.il    -inrl    ore    in    ril'tce.    whethiT    owned 


separately  from  the  fee  or  as  part  of  it 
have  been  the  subject  of  property  taxes  in 
this  state  since  1SS7  or  earlier.  To  tax 
minerals  through  the  years  as  they  lay  in 
the  ground  and  then  tax  the  act  of  taking 
them  out.    is  to    tax    them    twice." 

"Furthermore,  a  discriminatory  excise  tax 
is  offensive  both  to  the  state  and  federal 
constitutions.  Thus,  in  levying  the  tax  on 
those  who  mine  coal  .and  load  it  into  rail- 
road cars  .and  not  on  those  who  mine  coal 
and  load  it  into  wagons,  is  arbitrary  and 
destroys  the  tax  under  schedule  66. 

The  attorneys  also  claim  that,  "the  min- 
ing of  its  own  coal  and  ore  by  the  defend- 
ant, for  use  in  its  business  of  makjng  and 
selling  pig  iron,  is  not  an  occupation  or 
business.  Not  more  so  than  is  the  defend- 
ant's transportation  of  these  raw  materials 
to  the  furnace,  nor  more  so  than  any  of 
its    furnace    operations." 


Ashland,  Ky. 


Northeast  Kentucky  production  little 
over  half  of  eapueity,  due  to  car  shortage. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  mines  lose  tonnage; 
liouisville  &  Nashville  mines  gain.  Return 
of  ra'trouds  to  owners  and  also  return  of 
equipment  to  proper  lines,  ilisturbs  car 
suppl.,'.  "Moonliglit-scliools"  hill  interests 
uperulors. 

Mines  in  the  northeast  Kentucky  field 
succeeded  in  making  a  net  gain  of  8,300 
tons  in  production  during  the  last  week 
of  February,  the  output  reaching  135,990 
tons  or  about  55  per  cent  of  full  potential 
capacity  (249.000  tons),  the  total  produc- 
tion loss  being  113.405  tons.  The  car 
shortage  represented  11)7.925  tons  or  43 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Mine  disability  and 
labor-shortage  losses  amounted  to  only  2 
per  cent.  Mines  on  the  Chesapeake  it  Ohio 
and  branch  lines  produced  a  smaller  ton- 
nage of  coal  than  during  the  week  ended 
the  twenty-first,  the  decrease  being  4.000 
tons;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  mines 
on  the  Lotiisvillvi  &  N.a.shville  wor'ked 
during  a  much  higher  percentage  of  time, 
gaining  12.000  tons  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week.  During  the  corresponding 
jieriod  of  1919,  the  production  was  99.133 
tons  or  about  a  50  per  cent  production 
losses  .It  that  time  represented  by  "no 
market." 

Operators  in  the  northeast  Kentucky 
field  viewed  with  considerable  apijreliension, 
the  return  of  the  I'ailroads  to  their  o-nners. 
Wliile  il  was  true  that  the  car  pool  was 
to  be  continued  in  a  modified  form,  yet 
it  was  also  true  that  the  Cliesaiieake  & 
Ohio  was  benefited  by  the  use  of  foreign 
equipment  imder  the  pooling  arrangement. 
Advice  has  been  received  tliat  certain  rail- 
roads, which  own  a  relatively  greater  per- 
centage of  equipment  tlian  that  which  is 
furnished  through  the  pool,  are  taking  ag- 
gressive action  toward  the  point  of  having 
the  pool  abolished,  or  at  least  to  permit 
them  to  receive  from  the  pool  their  pro- 
portion of  the  cars  contributed  lo  the 
pool. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  in  the  return 
of  the  equipment  to  their  owners,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  railroad  fiiuls  itself  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage,  due  to  the  great 
dislocation  of  shipments  during  the  strik-?, 
when  so  muc-h  of  its  e(iuil>ment  was  in- 
verted far  afield  and  has  not  yet  l)cen 
returned.  On  the  other  hjind  a  great  per- 
centage of  foreign  equipment,  that  the 
Chesape.ake  &  Ohio  is  now  using,  is  claimed 
by  r.ailroads  which  connect  directly  with 
this  system,  over  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  coal  shipments  are  directed,  so  that 
these  connecting  lines  will  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  hold  their  individual  equip- 
ment as  soon  as  it  Is  moved  to  their  new 
lines. 

The  ultimate  result  will  probal>ly  show 
a  net  loss  to  the  Cbesapiake  &  Ohio  in 
available  equipment  and  a  corresponding 
loss  in  car  supply  to  its  mines.  Thi'  only 
possible  irteans  of  relief  lies  in  the  ability 
of  the  Cho.s.apeake  &  Ohio,  either  to  improie 
lis  tr.ansportation  conditions,  or  to  purcb.ase 
the  necessary  additional  equipment,  the 
nee<l  of  which  the  coal  operators  hav.' 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  railroa.l 
•itlicials, 

Tlie  car  supply  on  the  Chisapeake  &  Ohio 
during  the  last  week  of  February,  was  sn.  h 
as  to  enable  certain  minc'S  to  demonstr.ate. 
by  e^insi-cutive  days'  operations,  their 
merits  for  proper  Incri-ases  in  mine  r.atings  ; 
in  certain  inst.ances  some  mines  were  aide 
to  shf)W  an  .abilil'\'  lo  load,  in  three  con 
secutiv,'  days,  a  25  per  cent  greater  supplv 
than    their  rating  provided. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  Feb 
miary.  there  was  a  total  production  of  about 
1,000.000  tons  and  a  total  loss  of  about 
1.000,000    tons.      Of    the    coal    loss    the    car 


.shortage  was   responsible    for    about   95   per 
c^eiit   or   950.000    tons 

Operators  of  the  northeast  Kentucky 
field  are  quite  interested  in  the  bill,  recently 
presented  at  Frankfort,  proposing  to 
appropriate  $75,0(10  a  year  for  the  next 
two  years  for  the  continuance  of  the  "moon- 
light schools,"  which  liave  been  conducted 
throughout  the  inounlain  sections  of  the 
state  during  the  last  few  years.  'The 
coal  industry  of  Kentucky,  almost  to  a 
man,  supports  the  bill, 

PKNNSYLVANIA 

Bituminous 

Rimersbnrg — One  of  the  largest  coal 
deals  closed  in  Cl.arion  County  for  some 
time  was  consummated  this  week,  when 
Colonel  Lloyd  C.  McCrum.  Robert  P. 
Beerits,  John  H.  Beerits  and  Harry  Siehl  of 
Somerset,  Pa.,  acquired  the  property  of 
the  Cherry  Run  Mining  Co.  located  at 
Huey.  on  the  Sligo  branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania RR.,  about  three  miles  from  here. 
The  property  consists  of  about  500  acres 
of  coal  land  besides  the  mine  and  equip- 
ment. The  Ijower  Kittanning  seam  is  be- 
ing worked  and  the  annual  production  is 
100,000  tons. 

nrookvjlle— Mines  and  coat-liund  hold- 
ings, the  ijroi)erty  of  the  Corbett  Coal  Co. 
in  Porter  Township,  .lefferson  County,  have 
been  sold  to  the  Mill  .Supply  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary company  of  the  New  York  World 
and  the  Joseph  Pulitzer  estate,  th(^  con- 
sideration being  close  to  $1,000,000.  The 
present  output  of  tlie  mines  is  about  1,000 
tons  per  day  and  the  acreage  is,  roughly. 
1.000.  The  coal  will  be  used  for  power  at 
the  mills  manufacturing  paper  for  use  in 
the  plant  of  the  New  York  World. 

WKST     VIKGINIA 

Welch — L.  C.  l.ong.  mine  inspector.  H. 
R.  Sloan,  mine  foreman,  and  J.  H,  Blank- 
enship,  bratticeman,  employees  of  the 
United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  were  suffo- 
cated in  the  No.  2  mine  of  this  company  at 
Gary,  near  here,  according  to  information 
received  by  R.  M.  Lanibie,  chief  of  the 
State  Department  of  Mines.  The  mine  was 
closed  on  account  of  shortage  of  cars,  but 
these  men,  to  perform  their  usual  duties, 
entered  an  old  drainage  heading  not  in  u.se 
since  1918.  There  they  lencountercd  a 
small  body  of  gas  which  caused  an  ex- 
plosion. The  men  were  overcome  and  died 
before  assistance  reached  them.  The  ex- 
plosion was  slight,  and  no  damage  waa 
done   to    the    mine. 

Kik'ns — The  Inter-Mountain  Superintend- 
ents'. Mine  Foremen's  and  Fire  Bosses' 
Mining  Institute  has  been  organized  here 
by  officials  connected  with  the  mines  in 
Barbour  and  Randolidi  counties,  with  a 
view  to  closer  co-ojieration  between  mine 
officials  and  the  State  Deiiartment  of  Mines. 
The  roster  of  officials  of  the  Institute  in- 
clude: C.  A.  Blakeslee.  of  the  Davis  Coal 
&  Coke  Co..  at  Dartmoor,  president  :  John 
T.  Fallon,  .superintendent  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  &  Coke  Co..  secretary  and  treas- 
urer ;  vice  presidents — Thomas  Davis. 
Mabie :  Andie  Huatt.  Norton.  Va.  :  N.  A. 
Ford.  Gpalton,  James  Wilt,  of  Mabie.  J. 
W.  Bischoff,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  the  host  to 
the  visiting  mine  officials  after  the  organ- 
ization  meeting. 

Glen  White — General  discussion  of  min- 
ing problems,  such  as  the  cutting  and 
shooting  of  co.al.  welf.are  conditions  and 
numerous  other  phases  of  mining,  featured 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  G-l-n 
White  Mining  Institute  held  recently  at 
this  place  Virtually  all  the  ollicers  and 
most  of  the  employees  of  the  R  R.  White 
Co.  attended  the  meeting  of  the  institute 
held  in  the  large  auditorium  in  Ibis  coin- 
munitv.  (me  activity  suirgested  by  a  miner 
of  Italian  birth  was  the  teaching  of  Knglish 
to  foreigners.  K.  10.  White,  president  of 
the  K.  K.  White  Co..  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  institute:  Mr  While  urged  em- 
ployees to  take  advantage  of  the  numer- 
ous educational  facilities  provided  by  the 
institute  as  a  means  of  fitting  themselves 
for  better  positions. 

Fnyefterllle — Another  mining  Institute 
has  been  formed  in  Fayette  County,  to  be 
known  as  Auxiliary  No.  1  of  the  Fayette 
County  Mining  Institute,  the  auxiliary  hav- 
ing been  launched  at  a  meeting  of  mine 
superintendents,  mine  foremen  and  Are 
bosses  to  the  number  of  about  60.  Officers 
elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  auxiliary 
institute  wen-:  John  Mellbone.  of  Summer- 
lee,  preaident  :  Thnnias  Donelson.  first  vice 
president  :  William  Ward.  Harvey,  second 
vice  president  :  John  Robinson.  MInden. 
third  vice  president  ;  Jpo.  .*!  Mason.  Dun- 
loop  secretary  and  trea.surer  :  C  C.  Wood. 
Kilsyth,      and      Frederick      Chnnmnn.      Sun. 
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nn>iiil"rs  of  tlu-  >'XfcuttVf  boanl.  At  the 
Initial  tiu'otinjr  lli>'  following  imiiors  won- 
roiirt ;  A  papiT  on  "Mini'  MaiiaH''i"i'nl  "" 
Bust'il  oil  Thico  lOss.'iUialN."  Iiy  K.  M. 
Lainl>l<-.  t'hlof  of  llii-  nfiiarliiiiiit  of  Mines, 
and  a  paper  by  DIstiii-t  Inspeitor  Nicliol- 
80n,   on    "The    Ueeoveiy   of    C'oal ." 

Tlioiiiiin — S.  10  llawkshaw.  iliMtrU-t  mine 
Inspeelor.  has  been  electeil  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Upper  Potomac-  MlnliiK  Inati- 
tute,  oiKanizert  here  reeeiitly  al  ilie  In- 
stance of  the  West  Virginia  Depaitnunt  of 
Mines  ill  order  to  insure  closer  co-op<'ration 
b«t»e.':i  the  department  and  those  eninvKeil 
in  miiiiiitr. 

At      tlie     (irBanl/.alion      nieetliiK.      1 1.      11. 

Pierce,  superintendent  of  the   I'ieri pera- 

tion  of  the  I>avis  Coal  &  C.k.'  Co..  acted 
as  temporary  chairman.  .\t  the  organiza- 
lion  meetinp.  superintendents,  mine  fonr- 
men,  fiiebosses  and  others  eiiKaKed  in  min- 
ing wei-e  present  ;  district  inspectors  KiK- 
Klenian  and  HawUshaw  were  al.so  at  the 
nieetint,'.  Other  ollleers  i-lected  in  addition 
to  president  Hawlisliaw  were:  H.  H.  Har- 
rison, rieree.  tirst  vice  president  :  .Matthew 
Blair.  Thomas,  setrond  vice  pi'esident  :  J.  .1. 
Pobbie.  .Albirt.  third  vice  president  :  I'].  I' 
Brennen.  of  Thomas  I  mirth  vice  presi-g 
dent:  Clyde  X.  McDowell,  secrelary  and 
treasurer. 

OHIO 

('nliimbuM — Anionpr  the  first  actions 
taken  by  railroad  manap:emeiits  after  tln^ 
return  (if  the  roads  to  their  ownirs  was 
the  announceiiunt.  in  Ohio  at  least,  that 
there  would  be  no  further  conli.-Jcalion  of 
coal  at  the  mines  by  railroads,  t^oal  may 
1m?  confiscated  while  entransit  but  the  oper- 
ator will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  coal  will  be  consitrmd  to  some 
buyei'  who  is  anxious  for  it.  The  otlier 
action  was  the  order  that  all  cars  should  be 
returned  to  their  own  lines  as  soon  as 
practicable.  This  is  expected  to  help  the 
car  supply  in  time. 

Otiicials  of  the  Ohio  TnduRtrial  Com- 
mission and  miners  oftlcials  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  important  laws,  for 
the  i>rotection  of  miners,  was  enacted  at 
the  closi'  of  the  rec  nt  session  of  the  Ohio 
General  .\ssembly.  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  five  mine- 
rescue  stations  located  in  the  important 
mining  regions  of  the  state.  Each  station 
is  to  be  fully  equipped  with  the  latest 
devices  for  resuscitating  asphyxiateil 
miners :  also  oxypen  outfits,  breathing  de- 
vices for  enterinjc  danererous  mines,  safety 
lamps,  fire  hose  and  first-aid  supplies. 
Kacli  of  the  stations  is  to  be  continuously 
in  char^Ti-  of  a  superintendent  appointed  by 
the  Ohio  Industrial  (\>minission.  The  super- 
intendent is  to  be  under  the  immediate 
supervision    of   the    district   mine    insjiector. 

ILLINOIS 

Murph.v>boro — The  T^incoln  <_^oal  t^o..  a 
Chicago  corporation,  is  preparing  to  enter 
this  Iliinois  mining  field,  accoi-diiig  to  re- 
ports frcun  Murphysh'oro.  This  company 
has  an  option  on  the  "West  A'irginia  coal 
mine  on  the  ^Missouri  Pacific,  near  that 
city,  .and  some  big  developments  in  the 
vicinity  are  expected  in  the  early  spring. 
This  is  in  the  famous  "Big  JIuddy  '  region, 
where  the  coal  has  proved  to  be  of  excellent 
quality  and  has  an  establishea  reputation. 

Benton — Both  Benton,  of  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, and  Ilarrisburg.  of  Saline  CountT.'.  are 
talking  of  erecting  hospitals.  The  cost  of 
the  Benton  hospital  is  estimated  at  $1  ini.iHK). 
and  the  Harrisburg  hospital  at  $1  .'.O.OIID. 
Both  towns  are  the  centers  of  Ui.g  mining 
fliatricts  and  have  need  of  hospitals.  One 
of  the  idans  for  financing  tlnse  under- 
takings is  to  secure  help  from  the  miners' 
locals  of  the  two  counties. 

The  So.  S  mine  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corp- 
oration, at  West  Frankfort,  has  again 
broken  its  own  hoisting  ret^ord.  One  <lay 
recently  this  mine  hoisted  .")4fil  t(ms  and 
made  134B  dumps  in  H  hours.  Twenty-five 
minutes   were    lost    during    the    day. 

nnqiiuiii — The  Southern  Gem  Coal  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  having  extensive  operations 
throughout  this  district,  has  begun  the 
opening  of  a  new  field  which  is  located 
about  ten  miles  north  of  here,  due  iiist  of 
Tamaroa.  near  where  they  recently  pnr- 
chawd  an  operating  mine.  Th"  concern 
owns  thousands  of  acres  of  coal  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  new  drilling,  in  Perry, 
JeflTerson  and  Franklin  counties.  The  com- 
pany recently  purchased  large  tracts  .south 
of  here  near  the  Union  Colliery  Co.'s  land 
and  expects  to  sink  mines  in  that  vicinity 
K*°'  '^^  "^^  present  rate  of  speed  which 
this  company  is  making  in  the  way  of  new 
aevelopments  in  the  mining  industry,  it  is 
very  evident  that  it  will  tie  only  a  matter 
pi  lime  until  it  will  have  become  one  of  the 
large    iiroducera    in    southern    Illinois. 

Recent  transactions  by  the  West  Vir- 
Cinia    Coal    Co..    of   St.    Louis,    include   the 


purchase  of  lb<-  International  Coal  Co,  and 
the  Taylor  Coal  Co.  with  miiieH  near  Ilreese, 
north  of  here,  local. mI  on  tin'  llaltlmore  H 
Ohio  U.K,  I'lie  coiiHideratioii  in  the  d.-al 
has  not  be.-n  made  public  but  both  th«* 
mines  rank  with  the  larg.T  oms  of  llie 
state,  Otlii'r  le.-ises  on  coal  tracts  have 
been  made  during  the  past  three  weeks  b.v 
^'resident  .lolui  IliTidersoii  (of  the  Wist 
Virginia  Coal  (^^.)  In  l''raiiklln  Counl.v  with- 
in    tlve     miles     of     lln^     famous     Old      Ben 

ccdlieli.-S.  . 

Kep()rts  reaching  throughout  the  tttaU' 
indicate  the  sale  of  the  mine  owned  by 
the  Peaboil.v  Coal  Co..  of  Chieag.i,  located 
at  llt'Soto.  1.'!  miles  south  of  here,  to 
Chicago  capitalists.  Hetails  of  (he  d.-al 
havi-  not  been  given  out  in  full,  but  It  is 
understood  that,  on  taking  possi-ssion  of 
the  propert.v.  the  new  ownt-rs  intend  to 
malt.-  man>'  improvements  to  Increas.'  the 
output  of  the   mine. 

The  Lincoln  Coal  <'o.,  of  CMilcago.  has 
negotiatiotis  pending  with  lb.-  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Co..  of  St.  iiouis.  for  the  pun-base 
of  the  Blair  mine  near  Murt)b,\'sboro,  .lack- 
son  Counly.  It  seems  that  th.-  Chicago 
cont-i-rn  already  has  an  option  for  tin-  pur- 
chase of  the  mine  but  the  d.-al  has  not 
actuall.v  b....n  clos.-.l.  Other  new  dev.-lop- 
nn-nts    in    the    near    vicinil>-    includ.;    a    new 

mini-    which    has    1 ii    plana. -il    by    the    l!ig 

Muiidy  I'oal  and  Iron  Co.,  a  coin-.-rii  having 
two   min.-s   in    op. -ration   nt-ar   iMurphysboro. 

A  new  si-ale.  said  to  be  the  largest  track 
scale  in  south.-rn  Illinois,  has  lu-eii  iMir- 
chas.-d  by  the  .Vloffal  Coal  C.  .  from  th.! 
Fairbanks-Moi-s.-  Co.,  and  will  he  inslall.-il 
at  the  .Moffat  mill.-  near  Sparta.  The  scaU^ 
which  is  of  ir.ti  tons  capacity,  will  be  put 
in  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  ))ermits 
the  excavating  of  the  large  pit  which  it 
requires. 


aiih-al  Inbor-HaviuK  methods  hh  applied  to 
transfer  terminalH.  dlHlrlbutlng  and  slorago 
yarilH.  IniliiHlrlal  plants,  locomotive  coalInK 
HtallouH.  lie  Th.-  company  d.-slKllH.  i-recUl 
anil  orKiinl/.i'S  for  operation  largi-  or  siiiall- 
capacllv  limlallallons  of  tin- charai-li-i  noted. 
The  Thornl.v  Co.  has  just  moved  into  Its 
new  ollh-.-H  al  .'ll  W.-Mt  4;iil  St.,  New  York 
Cily. 

4ume»  .MeKwun,  of  .Vicadla.  Indlanii 
•  'ounty.  Pa,,  has  be.n  named  sup.rlnli-nd- 
.•nt  of  thi-  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Cor- 
poration, at  B.-averdali-,  succeeillng  10.  H, 
fJray. 

KuliiTt  Kunur,  for  I  he  piuit  five  years 
suiierlnlendent  of  the  Pacific  (;oaBt  Coal  Co,, 
at  South  Wellington,  lias  left  for  Mli  hel, 
HC..  whii.-  Ill-  will  make  his  home. 

Kninirlt  II.  Krwiii,  for  many  .vears  con- 
iieeti-d  with  various  coal  activities  In  south- 
ern Illinois  in  Williamson  and  Saline  coun- 
lies.  has  been  aiuioliiti-.l  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  O'tJara  Coal  Co..  of  Chicago, 
filling  till-  vacancy  of  .1.  K.  MacFarland. 
who  reslgm-d  to  become  general  sales  man- 
ag.-r  of  the  Indiana  Coal  &  Coki-  Co..  of 
Tern-  Maul.-.  Mr.  lOrwIn  in  11I"C  became 
.issocl.-ited  with  mining  men  at  Marion. 
111.,  and  later  formed  the  Consum.rM'  i'.n-.iX 
Mining  Co.,  which  owned  and  o|H-rateil  two 
mines  near  then-  and  of  which  lie  was 
secretary  and  sales  manager. 


Personals 


A.  T.  Shiiriek,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  coal  industry  in  both  an  editorial 
and  engineering  capacity  for  the  past  20 
years,  lias  been  elected  to  the  vice  presi- 
dency of  the  F,  C.  Thornley  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
consulting  anil  constructing  engineers,  spe- 
cializing in  i-oal-haniUing  equipment.  He 
will  devote  his  attention  particularly  to  the 
mining  and  distributing  problems  of  the 
compan.v. 

Mr.  Shurick  received  his  engineering 
training  at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  was  engaged  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  for  ten  years  as  fol- 
lows: He  was  with  Rock  Island  Coal  Co,, 
the  Mexican  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  and  was  engi- 


A.  T,  siiumcu; 


neer  of  coal  prop.rlies  for  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co.  His  work  in  these  fields 
was  of  a  varied  nature,  involving  a  multi- 
plicity of  mining  systems,  including  many 
unusual    problems. 

.Mr  Shurick  joined  the  .ditorlal  staff  of 
Coal  Apr  when  that  journal  was  started 
in  I'.lir;  he  was  identified  with  its  develop- 
ment up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  when  he 
entered  the  arrnv  where  he  .served  as  a 
captain  with  the  2(l9th  Kngineers.  For  the 
past  year  he  h,-is  been,  first,  technical  edi- 
tor, and  later  business  manager  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Jowiial. 

F.  C.  Thornley  &  Co,  are  specialists  In 
the  development  and  construction  of  mech- 


ICiibrrt  J.  rurk».  of  St.  l.ouis.  recently 
died  at  his  home  ,-ifti--  many  years  of 
service  as  secretary  for  tin-  Ml,  Olive  & 
Staunton   Coal  Co.,   of  St.   Louis. 

M  illiam  Freeli,  ,Sr..  treasurer  of  the 
Uolilen  Itule  Co..  which  operates  the  Senior 
niiiu-  iii-ar  l.eir/.burg.  111.,  died  r.cently  at 
his  home  ill  l.en-/.biirg.  He  wurkiil  up  to 
his  iiosition  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
having  at  one  time  been  a  practical  miner 
,-ind  b.lii.il  sink  the  shaft  for  the  mine  of 
whicli  lie  was  fui  ofilclal. 

John  llHle.  aged  SK,  a  pioneer  in  the  coal 
imlustrv  in  the  anthiacile  field,  died  re- 
centlv  al  his  home  at  Scrantoii.  Pa.  He 
was  born  in  Trowbridge,  England,  coming 
to  this  country  when  a  young  man  In 
1857  Mr.  Hale  ent.nd  the  .-mpioy  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  W. -stern  com- 
pany and  continued  with  this  corporation 
until  1903,  when  he  was  retired  on  pen- 
sion. He  was  superintendent  of  the  Belle- 
vue  mine  for  46   years, 

Kleluird  llenr.y  Brown,  one  of  the  oldest 
mining  engineers  in  Canada,  died  recently 
at  thi-  agi-  of  8 J  y.ar.s.  In  18fi4  he  succeed- 
.-d  his  father,  Hichard  Brown,  as  manager 
of  the  C.eneral  Mining  .\ssociation,  of  Syd- 
ney, a  position  which  he  retained  until 
lyini  when  the  properties  of  the  association 
passed  into  the  hands  of  th.-  Nova  Scotia 
Steel  &  Coal  Co.  After  one  year's  service 
as  manager  of  the  Nova  Scotia  company, 
he  retired  from  active  work  in  the  mining 
field.  As  a  tribute  to  his  professional 
standing  and  work  in  promoting  the  coal 
mining  industry,  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Mining  Society  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Mr,  Brown  is  survived  by  three 
daughters. 


Publications  Received 


StraligrHpliy  and  t'orrelntion  of  the  l>e- 
voniati    of    Wentern    TelineHHee.      By    Carl    O. 

Dunbar,  State  of  T.nnessee  State  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Nashvill.-,  Tenii.  Illustrated: 
M),    IL'T  :   J   X  ft   in. 

Coal  Resouri-en  of  UUtrU-t  V.  Saline 
and  Gallatin  counties.  By  Gilbert  H.  Cady. 
State  of  Illinois  Department  of  Registra- 
tion .-mil  F.ducation.  Division  of  the  Slate 
Geological  Survey,  llrbana,  III.  Illustrated  ; 
pp.    i:!."". :    K    X    ft    in 

Keport  of  (he  Dinlrlbution  DIvlNlun,  I9IH- 
1919.  Part  II — The  Zone  System.  By 
Waviie  P  Flli,«.  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration. 
Distribution  Division.  Illustrated;  pp.  121: 
ft  X  11 J  in.  Details  about  the  zone  system 
in  use  during  the  war. 

Oil  IiivrHtlKatiniis  in  1917  and  1918. 
State  of  Illinois,  D.partm.  nt  of  Registra- 
tion and  I'klucation,  Division  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey,  Urbana,  III,  Bulletin 
40.  Illustrated:  pp.  144  :  7  x  10  in.  Report 
on   investigations. 

Report  of  ProgreNH  in  Wiimi-Alr  Furnace 
R<>Heiiri-li.  Bv  A.  C.  Wlllard,  FJngineering 
Fxperimcnt  Station.  Published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  UJinois.  Urbana,  III  Bulletin 
112.  Illustrated:  pp.  68 ;  6  x  9  inches. 
First  of  series  of  warm-air  furnace  re- 
Search. 
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Califoriiiu  Oil  Fields.  Fifth  nnnu.11  re- 
port of  the  State  Oil  and  Gas  Suiicrvisor. 
Published  by  the  California  Stale  MininR 
Bureau,  San  Francisco,  t'al.  Illustrated  : 
pp.  72  ;  6  X  9  in,     A  summary  of  operations. 

Rptnforcrd  Concrele  f'onstruction.  By 
George  A.  Hool.  Vol.  1 — illustrated;  pp. 
254  ;  6  X  9  in,  ;  tnindamental  Principles,  Vol. 
II — illustrated:  pp,  666;  G  x  9  in.;  Retam- 
ing  Walls  and  Building-s.  Vol.  Ill— illus- 
trated ;  pp,  688  ;  6  X  9  in,  ;  Bridges  and 
Culverts,  Published  bv  McOraw-Hill  Book 
Co,.   Inc.  239  W,  39th  St..  .New  York.  N,  Y, 

Hendrirks  f  omnierelnl  ReKi«fer.  Pub- 
lished bv  the  S  i:.  Hendricks  Co,,  Inc.  2 
W.  13th  St,.  New  York  City.  Twenty- 
eighth  annual  edition  (1919-1920).  Illus- 
trated; pp.  2.541;  7J  X  10  in.  .\n  annual 
register  of  producers,  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers and  consumers  of  the  United  States  for 
buyers    jind    sellers, 

Donnellry's  Red  Book.  Published  by  The 
Reuben  H,  Donnelley  Corporation,  652  So. 
State  St..  Chicago.  111.  January.  1920.  edi- 
tion (published  semi-annually).  Illustrat- 
ed; pp.  1.716;  8J  X  11.i  in.  .A  national 
buyer's  guide  and  sales  catalogue.  The 
service  is  offered  in  two  phases — first,  the 
book,   and  second,    the  service   stations. 

Report  of  the  Distribution  Division — 
1918-1919.  Part  1.  The  Distribution  of 
Coal  and  Coke.  By  C.  E.  T.i-sher.  V.  S. : 
Fuel  Administration,  Distribution  Division, 
Illustrated;  pp.  143  ;  9  x  llj  in.  The  re- 
port notes  the  requirements  for  coal  m 
1918  ;  ability  to  meet  requirements,  and  the 
organization,  policy  and  work  of  the  bu- 
reaus of  distribution  division. 

Conservation  Throngh  EnKineerinit. — By 
Franklin  K.  l.ane.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, United  States  Geolosical  Survey. 
Bulletin  705,  Not  illustrat£d  ;  pp.  35  ; 
61x9i  in.  Extract  from  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919.  A  plea  for 
constructive  policies  on  the  part  of  those 
developing  the  power  resources  of  the 
country. 

Panel  System  of  Coal  MininE.  a  Graph- 
ical Stud.v  of  PercentaKe  of  Extraction.  By 
C.  M.  Young.  Bulletin  113.  Engineering 
Experiment  Station.  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111,  Illustrated  ;  pp.  76  ;  6  x  9 
in.  The  conclusions  reached  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  mining  methods  in  Illinois 
in  1917,  led  to  the  study  of  the  panel  sys- 
tem, here  described 

Soal  Resources  of  District  V — (Saline 
/iailalin  Counties).  By  Gilbert  H, 
Cady.  Bulletin  19.  State  of  Illinois,  De- 
partment of  Registration  and  Education. 
Division  of  the  .State  Geological  Survey, 
Co-operative  Mining  Series,  Illustrated; 
pp,  135  :  6  X  9  in.  .\  district  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Illinois,  adiacent  to  the  well 
'  nown  Franklin  and  Williamson  county 
field. 

Concrete       Knicincers'       Handbook.  B.v 

George  A.  Hool  and  Nathan  C.  Johnson; 
assisted  by  S.  C.  Hollister ;  with  Chapters 
by  others.  Illustrated  :  pp.  885  ;  6  x  9  in. 
Published  bv  the  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc.. 
239  W.  39th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y.  This  book 
was  prepared  to  give  concise  knowledge 
about  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete,  in- 
cluding complete  data,  details  and  tables. 
The  book  is  intended  as  a  working  manual 
for  the   engineer. 

Removal  of  the  I.iehtcr  ll.vdrocilrhnns 
from  Petroleum  b.v  Continuous  DistillHtinn, 
With  especial  reference  to  plants  in  (;'ali- 
fornia.  By  J,  M.  Wadswoi^h.  l>ei>artment 
of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Bulle- 
tin 162.  Petroleum  Technology  4  5.  Illus- 
trated; pp  162;  6  X  9  in.  Description  of 
the  methods  of  construction  and  operation 
of  representative  t.vpes  of  plants  in  the  U,  S, 
for  removing  the  light  hydrocarbons  from 
petroleum   by  continuous   distillation. 


25,  at  Springfield,  Mass,  President,  W.  A. 
Clark,    141    Milk   St  ,   Boston.   Mass, 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  10. 
11  and  12  at  Detroit.  Mich.  Secretary-man- 
ager, Ellery  Gordon,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  April  27. 
28  and  29  at  the  Severin  Hotel.  Indi.ui- 
apolis,  Ind.  .Secretary.  It.  K.  Y'eagley,  In- 
dianapolis,  Ind, 


Meeti 


..ommg  iUeetings 


The  .Vnirrlcan  .\HMoclatlon  of  Knirineers 
■will  hold  Its  annual  convention  at  the 
Planters  Hotel.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  10 
and  II  c.  E.  Drayir,  secretarv.  Chicago. 
Ill 

Nallonai  Forelirn  Trade  Convention  to  be 
held  In  San  Francisco,  Cal  .  May  12,  13,  14 
and  15. 

ChlesKo  Coal  .Merchants  will  hold  Its  an- 
nual meeting  April  13,  at  Chicago.  IIL  Sec- 
retary. A,  H,   Kendall,  Chicago,  III. 

,'%merican  Chemical  Society  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  St.  I^ouLs.  Mo,.  April 
13.  14.  15  and  16  Secretarv-.  Dr.  Charles 
!>.  Parsons.  1709  G  St,  N'  W,  Washington, 
D,  C 

New  Knffland  Coal  Dealers'  .AssncKtlon 
will  hold   its  annual  meeting  March   21   i.nd 


Industrial  News 


Hard  Burley,  Ky. — The  Hardy-Burling- 
ham  Coal  Co.  will  build  a  new  coal  tipple 
at  its  plant  for  increased  operations.  Plans 
for  the  structure  are  said  to  be  under  way. 

Blacky,  Ky. — The  Rockhouse  Coal  Co, 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  tipple  at  its  local  develop- 
ment,  for   increased   operations, 

Harlan.  K.v. — The  Black  Mountain  Coal 
Corporation,  operating  in  the  Black  Moun- 
tain district,  has  had  plans  prepared  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  coal  bin  at  its 
plant  to  have  a  capacity  of  about  100.000 
tons, 

Kenton,  Pa, — The  Union  Collieries  Co.  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  J.  G.  Pullman 
Co,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  for  the  construction 
of  about  thirty  new  dwellings  for  miners' 
service.  The  buildings  will  cost  approxi, 
mately   $4,000   each, 

Birmingham,  .\la. — Henry  Neny  ami  Leo 
Sossong,  Carnegie.  Pa,,  are  understood  to 
be  arranging  for  the  installation  of  complete 
mining  equipment  and  machinery  for  the 
development  of  coal  properties  located  in 
the  Cahaba  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Bir- 
mingham, 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Stockholders  of  the 
Kanawha  &  Hocking  Coal  &  Coke  Co,  have 
authorized  a  material  increase  in  the  capi- 
talizati'jn  of  the  company,  w-hich  has  been 
increased  from  $3,500,000  to  $5,000,000. 
■This  company  has  large  operations  in  the 
Kanawha  field,  although  its  general  ollices 
are  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Richard  Inglis  is 
the   president  of  the  company, 

Bluefleld,  W.  Va. — It  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  understood,  now  that  the  railroads 
have  been  returned  to  private  ownership, 
that  the  work  of  electrifying  the  Ttig  Fork 
division  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  R  R.. 
which  was  discontinued  during  the  summer 
of  1919,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  will  be 
resumed.  If  such  is  the  case  it  will  mean 
a  better  movement  of  coal  on  this  railroad, 

Pineville,    Ky In    the    notice    about    the 

development  of  the  Kentucky  Colleries  Cor- 
poration, which  appeared  in  the  Jan.  1,  1920, 
issue  of  Coal  Agr,  it  was  stated  that  the 
initial  cai>acity  of  this  plant  was  tf)  he 
about  400  tons  per  day.  This  company 
announces  that  it  is  running  over  400  tons 
daily  at  present  and  it  is  proposed  to  ul- 
timately have  an  output  of  about  4,oo(i 
tons  in  eight  hours. 

Beckley,  W.  Va, — Chicago  people  are 
largely  interested  in  the  Dearborn  Coal  Co., 
which  proposes  to  operate  mines  in  Town 
district  of  lialeigh  County,  near  Stone- 
wall, W,  Va,  This  company  has  a  capital 
of  $125,000.  In  addition  to  J.  W.  Bell,  of 
Eellewood,  those  who  had  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  new  company 
were:  H.  M.  Hall.  G.  F.  Stahmer.  Edward 
Klineberg,   W.  W.   Robson.  of  Chicago. 

Oakland.  Md. — The  Penn-Mary  Coal  Co. 
is  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  about 
l.OiiO  new  coal  hoppers  to  be  used  for  th.- 
transportation  of  coal  from  its  min.s  to 
eastern  districts.  The  company  opi-rates 
extensive  holdings  in  Preston  County,  W. 
Va.,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  The  company  also  rc- 
c«-ntly  completed  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  proiierty  from  the   Davis  Coal  (-'o. 

Blacky,  Ky, — The  Blacky  Coal  Co.,  which 
recently  increased  its  capitalization  from 
$40,000  to  $75,000  to  provide  for  expansion. 
Is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  installa- 
tion of  mining  machinery,  equipment,  etc.. 
for  the  development  of  a  total  of  about 
500  acres  of  coal  properties  in  the  Blacky 
district  It  Is  proposed  to  have  a  capacity 
of  about  200  tons  dally  for  initial  opera- 
tions.     H.   E.  Taylor  Is  secretary. 

Iluntincton,  W.  Va. — The  Hooper-Man- 
kin  Fuel  Co.  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  and  selling  high-gradi- 
Idtuminous  coal.  T.  H.  Hooper,  of  this 
company,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  .\m- 
herst  Fuel  Co..  and  affiliated  companies, 
has  been  made  pr**sldent ;  Robert  ^Tankln. 
of  the  firm  of  R.  Mankin  &  Co..  has  been 
made  vice  president:  T  W.  Wyatt  has  hem 
made  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Buckhannon,  W.  Va, — Preparations  are 
being  made  by  the  Buckhannon  River  Coal 
(!^o.  to  open  another  mine  in  Adrian,  in 
Upshur  County,  In  connection  with  this 
development,  the  company  plans  to  build 
about  150  dwellings  for  miners.  This  con- 
cern now  produces  about  1,250  tons  a  day, 
employing  about  300  miners  at  its  various 
mines.  The  company  has  also  resumed  the 
manufacture  of  coke  after  its  ovens  had 
been  in  idleness  for  a  period  of  about  two 
.\fars. 

l^'elch,  \Y.  Va. — Development  work  on  a 
large  scale  will  follow  the  purchase  of  about 
2.000  acres  of  smokeless  coal  land  on  the 
waters  of  Dry  Fork  in  McDowell  County, 
W.  Va..  by  the  United  States  Coal  &  Oil 
Co.,  of  Holden,  W.  Va,  This  company  also 
owns  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co,,  and  the 
Pond  Creek  company,  hut  it  is  now  evident 
that  tjie  corporation  plans  to  produce 
smokeless  as  well  as  high-volatile  coal.  It 
is  understood  that  the  company  will  soon 
sink  a  shaft  near  English,  McDowell 
County,   where  the  property   is  located. 

Churleston,  W.  Va. — During  the  second 
week  of  February  three  West  Virginia  com- 
panies increased  their  capital  stock  as  fol- 
lows :  The  U,  S.  Block  Coal  Co.,  of  Hunting- 
ton, whose  capital  was  increased  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000  ;  the  West  Virginia 
Eagle  Coal  Co,,  operating  at  Boomer,  W, 
Va..  increasing  its  total  capital  from  $100,- 
00(1  to  $150,000,  W,  G-,  Conley.  of  Charles- 
ton, president  of  the  company  ;  the  Lewis- 
ton  Block  Coal  Co.,  of  which  H.  H.  Weiske, 
of  Charleston,  is  president,  increasing  its 
capita_l  stock  from  $100,000   to   $150,000, 

Fairmont,    W.    Va A,    Brooks    Fleming 

Jr..  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Com- 
-solidation  Coal  Co..  will  head  the  Northern 
West  Virginian  Operators'  Association,  hav- 
ing been  elected  as  the  successor  of  C,  H, 
Jenkins,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  held  in  this  city  on  Feb  27. 
A,  Lyie  White,  of  Clarksburg,  was  elected 
treasurer  and  Geo.  T.  Bell,  of  Fairmont, 
secretary  and  executive  vice  president. 
President  Fleming  is  a  son  of  former  Gov- 
ernor .4.  B.  Fleming.  During  the  war  he 
acted  as  production  manager  for  northern 
West  Virginia. 

Bellingham,  Wash. — Otho  Williams,  coast 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Atomized  Fuel 
Co,  and  organizer  of  the  Bellingham  Ato- 
mized Fuel  Co.,  will  erect  a  $100,()00  assem- 
bling plant  and  laboratory  here,  Mr 
AVilliams  plans  to  make  Bellingham  head- 
quarters for  the  network  of  probably  15 
plants  on  the  coast  and  in  Briti,sh  Co'lum- 
bia,  forming  a  branch  of  the  McLaughlin 
Atomized  Fuel  Co.  of  the  Eastern  states 
A  single-unit  plant  will  be  built  here,  cap- 
able of  manufacturing  50  tons  of  pulver- 
ized coal  every  ten  hours.  The  waste  coal 
of  the  Bellingham  coal  mines.  Glacier 
mines.  Northern  Island  mines  and  other 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Whatcom  County 
will    be   utilized    in    the   propo-sed   plant. 

Rome,  X.  Y. — The  stockholders  of  the 
Rome  Wire  Co.,  of  this  place.  ha\'e  recently 
authorized  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock 
of  this  company  to  $4,000,000  (7  per  cent) 
first  preferred  and  $5,650,000  common  the 
shares  in  each  i.ssue  being  $100  par  value 
The  company's  main  plant  is  located  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York  Central 
R  R,  and  on  the  New  York  State  barge 
canal.  The  land  comprises  22  acres  with 
348,000  sq.ft.  of  modern  factory  buildings, 
fully  protected  by  sprinkler  equipment,  .■^11 
of  the  buildings  have  been  constructed  since 
1905  and  the  larger  part  of  them  since 
1914.  The  equipment  is  all  modern  and 
first  class  in  every  particular.  "The  Buffalo 
plant  consists  of  1 1  acres  of  land  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  on  the 
D.  L.  &  W.  R.R.,  with  excellent  trackage 
facilities  and  well  constructed  buildings 
adapted  to  the  manuf.acture  of  electrical 
wires  and  cabl.'s.  \  large  addition  is  vmder 
construction  at  this  branch,  the  J.  W. 
Cowper  Co.,  Buffalo.  N,  Y„  being  the  con- 
tractors. 

Huntington,  W.  Va, — W,  E,  Deegans, 
the  prominent  operator  of  southern  West 
Virginia,  recently  organized  the  W,  E, 
Peegans  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  with  a  capi- 
talization of  $5,000,000.  fully  subscribed 
It  is  announced  that  this  company  has 
leased  about  15,000  acres  of  coal  land  in 
both  Kentuckj'  and  West  Virginia  ;  the  coal 
acreage  leased  being  on  tlie  Norfolk  & 
\Vestern,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and 
on  the  Greenbrier  &  E.aatcrn  railroads.  The 
coal  land  on  the  last  named  road  being 
in  Greenbrier  C«>unty.  W.  Va.  The  com- 
pany plans  to  begin  development  work  in 
the  finite  near  future  and  to  prepare  for 
operations  at  ten  different  mines.  When 
the  oper.itions  are  fully  developed,  the  com- 
pany counts  on  an  annual  production  of 
l.onn.flflO  tons.  Officers  of  the  new  company 
have  not   so  f.'ir  lv»en  chosen. 
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Weekly  Review 


Car  Supply  Shows  Little  Tmprovi'nwnt — Mo'c  Mines  Forcct]  to  Shut  Doivn- 
Ex(  liaiiijf  Continued — Ne\v    Englnntl  Suffers  Berause  of 
Successive  Snowstorms. 


Tidewater 


SOME  improvement  has  been  noticed 
in  the  distribution  of  cars  durinj? 
the  past  week,  but  no  gr^at  change 
is  expected  for  at  least  a  month.  To 
the  operator,  the  attitude  of  the  rail- 
road employees  as  regards  wages,  etc., 
is  not  pleasing  for  it  is  assumed  that 
more  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
railroads  internally  than  will  be  given 
to  troubles  outside. 

Though  domestic  demand  has  eased 
off  considerably,  public  utilities  and 
large  manufacturing  plants  are  being 
pinched  more  and  more,  and  so  long  as 
the  weather  continues  to  be  cold,  the 
situation  will  not  show  any  change. 
Successive  snowstorms  through  the 
week  have  contributed  toward  retard- 
ing railroad  deliveries  and  consequently 
the  dumpings  have  been  far  below 
normal. 

On  account  of  inadequate  car  supply 
forcing  many  mines  to  close,  some  dis- 
tricts   are    looking    for    their    require- 


ments from  other  sources  where  coal 
is  available,  and  operators  in  those 
regions  are  now  finding  a  market  for 
their  output  where  .ireviously  little 
attention  had  been  given.  For  in- 
stance— Indiana  coal  is  moving  into 
Ohio,  while  Illinois  coal  li  going  into 
Michigan,  as  well  as  to  poml*!  in  the 
Noi-thwest,  such  as  North  bakota. 
These  latter-named  regions  are  usually 
served  from  other  sources. 

The  situation  at  Hampton  Roads  is 
much  easier  and  coal  is  moving  from 
the  mines  in  better  volume.  A  large 
tonnage  is  again  moving  on  expjr* 
business.  Now  that  the  Shippinir 
Board  has  withdrawn  control  of  coast 
wise  rates  and  so  long  as  the  use  of 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  is  made 
compulsory,  it  remains  to  be  seen  just 
how  this  will  affect  current  shipments. 

Some  of  the  big  users  of  anthracite 
steam  sizes  are  still  in  the  market. 
This   is   almost  the   end   of   the   season. 


for  in  former  years  this  business  w?" 
closed  long  before  March  1.'5.  Retail 
dealers  have  received  rather  meagre 
shipments  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthra- 
cite, especially  in  New  England,  where 
great  difficulty  is  encountered  in  clear- 
ing snowbound  tracks. 

Production  of  coke  in  the  Connells- 
ville  region  continues  to  increase  slowly 
with  occasional  backsets.  However, 
with  adequate  transportation,  the  pres- 
ent 85  per  cent  production  can  soon  be 
increased  to  normal. 

Much  interest  is  being  given  to  the 
coming  week,  for  it  has  been  rumored 
that  the  commission  now  investigating 
the  bituminous-coal  industry  will  make 
ts  decis^ion  public  on  or  about  March 
10.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
a  new  wage  argreement  between  the 
anthracite  operators  and  miners.  They 
are  to  meet  in  New  York  City  on 
March  9.  An  increase  in  the  price  of 
anthracite  is  expected. 


WKKKI.Y    PKOnrCTION 

The  weekly  report  on  the  production  of 
bitumnious  coal,  anthraeite.  and  beehive 
coke,  compiled  by  the  Geologic-il  Survey. 
Pepartnient  of  the  Interior,  March  6,  1920. 
states  that  a  partial  recovery  from  the  de- 
cline of  the  preceding  week  is  indicated 
by  reports  of  coal  loaded  by  the  principal 
carriers  during  the  week  ended  Feb.  28. 
Because  of  changes  in  organization  attend- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  railroads  to  private 
operation,  no  reports  for  the  week  have  yet 
been  received  from  many  important  car- 
riers. Any  estimates  of  production  are, 
therefore,  necessarily  subject  to  revision. 
The  returns  so  far  received  point  to  a  total 
output  for  the  week  of  Feb.  28  amounting 
to  approximately  10,230,000  net  tons.  Com- 
pared with  the  9.511,000  tons  produced  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week  (Feb.  15  to  21). 
this  was  an  increase  of  719,000  tons,  or  7.6 
per  cent. 

Material  improvement  was  also  reported 
l»y  the  anthracite  industry.  l.,oadings  for 
the  Week  ended  Feb.  28  (in  part  estimated) 
are  placed  at  3.". 079  cars.  This  suggests  a 
total  output  of  1,699,000  net  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  2.'36.000  tons,  or  16.1  per  cent. 
over  the  preceding  week.  Compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  last  year  when  the 
mud  winter  and  the  post-war  slump  in 
It'mand  reacted  unfavorably  ui)on  ilemand. 
the  current  week  showed  an  even  greater 
increase,   amounting   to   597.000    tons. 

The  weekly  statistics  of  production  of 
beehive  coke  published  by  the  Geological 
Purvey  are  estimates,  based  on  reports  of 
cars  of  coke  loaded  by  the  26  principal 
coke-originating  roads.  In  1917  these  roads 
originated  97  per  cent  of  the  total  rail 
shipments    of    beehive    coke. 

On  this  basis  production  during  the  week 
ended  Feb.  28  is  placed  at  4.33.000  tons,  an 
increase  of  6.000  tons,  or  1.4  per  cent,  over 
ine    preceding    week.       Cumulative    produc- 


tion during  the  first  ."»1  working  days  of 
1920  was  3. 707. 000  tons,  a  decrease  of  12.7 
per  cent    when    compared   with    last   year. 
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rontraet  activity.  Milder  weather  iiii- 
proveH  outlook.  >Iovenient  iiii-reases  \er.v 
^radliiill.v.  "Kni*ergenry*'  eoal  reeeived 
onl.^'  in  light  volume.  Ruilroail  retniir*^ 
nieitts  (he  chief  factor.  Ila^iipton  Koads 
situation  easier.  Receipts  lit  l*liiladel|thia 
aiul    New    \'ork    piers. 

Uituniitious — The  withdrawril  of  the  re- 
stricted price  is  being-mucJi  discounted.  Most 
of  the  Pennsylvania  shipper.s  ai'8  very  ac- 
tive soliciting  contracts  fof  the  year  begin- 
ning April  1  There  is  a  wide  range  of 
quotations,  depending  upon  the  grade,  but 
it  grows  increasingly  evident  that  coals 
available  for  export  or  bunker  use  are 
to  be    in   strongest  derhand. 

In  other  words,  .steam  users  here  are 
trying  to  cover  on  the  better  grades  while 
there  is  still  opportunity,  although  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  disposition  to  wait 
before  buying  coals  that  are  er.lv  of  fair 
tiuality.  Taking  into  account  i'A  charges, 
the  relative  cost  of  the  better  coals  does 
not  show  a  very  wide  margin  over  .those 
of  poor  quality.  It  is  quite  natural  tncre- 
fore^that  there  should  now  be  a  vigorous 
effort  to^  secure  the  quality  coals  from 
Camliria,,  and   Somerset. 

The  milder  weather  has  already  changed 
the  immediate  outlook.  ^V^len  zero  tem- 
peratures were  prevailing  a  week  ago  theni 
was  much  in  the  press  about  the  serious 
situation    confronting    New    Bnglaml    inilus- 


tries.  It  is  of  Coursf  tru,'  that  stocks  are 
being  depleted,  hut  the  fact  that  the  all- 
rail  gateways  are  now  open  and  that  the 
thousands  of  cars  frozen  to  the  tracks 
are  gradually  being  moved  argues  for  much 
less  appnhen.sion  than  prevailed  a  fort- 
night ago.  The  Maine  Central  and  the 
Boston  &  Main-'  are  making  great  efforts 
to  clear  their  fidings  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  very  l.irge  number  of  cars  now 
under  load  it  is  c.ear  that  this  section 
faces  no   immediate  distress. 

Movement  has  increased  .so  gradually 
that  even  now  only  one  of  the  gateways 
has  been  opened  to  anthracite  The  New 
ICngland  roads  are  still  unable  to  take 
1 1  oni  the  intervening  lines  as  many  cars 
as  are  daily  received,  but  a  marked  im- 
provement is  looked  for  during  the  next 
ten  days.  A  large  tonnage  that  left  the 
mines  a  month  ago  has  not  vit  reached 
(he  transfer  points  allowing  for'verv  heavy 
confiscations.  Coal  has  been  seized  since 
Feb.  28.  but  in  nothing  like  the  volume 
that  was  taken  previously.  For  real 
emergencies,  on  their  own  lines,  certain  of 
the  railroads  are  commandeering,  but  ex- 
pected arrivals  of  water  coal  will  soon 
remedy    this    situation. 

"Emergency"  cargoes  are  arriving  only 
slowly.  Several  of  the  ships  specially  al- 
located are  still  on  the  high  seas  with  in- 
bound cargoes.  That  this  is  true  is  rather 
fortunate  for  would-be  purchasers.  Cer- 
tain ships  that  have  arrived  tiave  met  with 
extremely  .slow  desi)atch,  due  to  short  car 
supply,  and  general  lack  of  facilities.  There 
have  been  C"ises  where  demurrage  hjid  ac- 
crued to  more  than  a  dollar  3  ton  ,nnd 
these  charges  together  with  the  export 
pric©  have  made  the  delivered  cost  very 
high.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  any 
very  considerable  tonnage  would  not  have 
been  ab.sorbed  except  with  great  iiiHlculty, 
for    it    becomes    more    and    more    apparent 
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that  the  only  urgrent  requirements  were 
those  of  the  railrouda  . 

the'^ror^ofTh^e  '^X^ad'XdnSnJt'^rkVn' 
JX  IZrt    to   secure   a    very    hvrRe    p.-opor- 

?oads  was  also  desirable  for  consumers 
r"bT,tt?o1"persyT4.urm..".aorrto''^UvJ. 
iTp'^i'^'Ae  hea^-V  obC-ion.  they  had  unde,- 

^TlH'     Situation     at     Hampton     Roads     is 

srLs"s  ^s.-;:!;;;;!  =:s„= 

oVniion?  for  receiving  coal  in  such  volume. 
A  h?Le  tonnlce  is  again  moving  on  ex- 
port business  Ind  the  aS-'"Si<'f„„f'«'-«  %l 
Sot   lounting  upon    very   much   tonnage   for 

^The^ShU,pfng  Board  has  now.  withdrawn 

■  I.,i   of  rir>-i?twise   rates   and   it  is   not   to 

b^".^H-aed  that  siUes  will  be  very  heavy  in 

-";^^/ of  Hr  ™ewat?^'coa,    Exchange    is 

srl;;:^^?hr'^u\-L^'jL'V^f;'^^n 

keenU-  alive  to  the  heavy  tonnages  bem.g 
moved  from  Hampton  Roads  and  there  is 
rn^mrent  a  real  anxiety  over  the  prospect 
for  pla!iing  the  better  Cambria  coals  over- 
seas. 

Anlh««-lte— Demand  continues  very 
strong  for  prepared  sizes.  Egg,  as  well  as 
stov"  and  chestnut,  is  now  in  Bood  re- 
Quest  and  retailers  ar«  making  every  effort 
to    get    coal    forward.      Water    movement    is 

£lT'\^b^n^:'^is''"oV^J.^."=^Tr'^'."'arfo°fs 

^kSlt^jhr^"^  IJned^?!^? 
Sext  week.  ifnot'^Eefore.  and  we  may  then 
look   for  a  vcr\'  heavy  movement  all-rail. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  publicity  given 
the  dire  need  of  industries  here  for  steani 
co-il    there  has  been  no  appreciable  incri;ase 

££%Xsl"^sill^Ts.^«,^^ 
re  ^jjs-^Si^  ^iif^^  ^J''^ 

quest. 
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Vnlliru.ite  demand  urtive.  <;<...»iimers 
are  1  .HnB  orders  f..r  nexl  winters  <  oal 
"m...  ,  I.UW  of  HU,.,.ly  a..d  demand  con- 
trol«  tie  sit.Mition.  .steam  si/e-  are  iii  Ko.d 
iall  «itl.  pri.e»  -tronR.  Bituminous  m 
otvudy    lull.  ,  ,  . 

Viithracite  — Continuance  of  good  coal 
consiilnTn'g     .emp.jatures     aiid     the     lud.ef 

^i\^'i.  "f  "^as"^'e,;t'uu"*=nia"r"ue?%r'jrs,  foS 

Sf  low  ?em,*ratu?es  resulting  in  bins  being 
nearly  Xued  and  the  reasons  stated  pre- 
viously they  are  busily  occupied. 

ronsumers  are  not  letting  go  unnoticed 
the  warnings  printed  in  the  daiy  news- 
i.ii«r>i  that  coal  prices  are  likely  to  ao- 
l-ame  that  the  woi-king  agreement  between 
th.  operators  and  their  smployers  expire 
on  Zrch  31  and  that  the  ".'■«  d*^";;;:"'^,"' 
the  mine  workers  ask  for  a  «0  i  er  cuit 
Inerease  in  pay.  Ueeause  of  all  this  .many 
have  ab^eady  placed  orders  for  next  winters 
fuel  Mupply  to  be  delivered  this  month. 

'"supplies  are  not  in  .ovr'--T',:"'*'The  truU-  ^ 
the  wholesale  or  retail  dealer.  /t>e  tradi  s 
nrilering  freely  and  are  willing  to  have  their 
bbs  fllled  when  the  new  coal  year  begins. 
Most  wholesale  houses  have  «""^,f"t  ""It"::; 
on  llieir  books  to  take  care  of  this  montli  s 
SSl  .  l  and  the  orders  continue  to  come  in 
All  domestic  sizes  are  In  Booil  demjind 
In  some  quarters  egg  Is  the  s';?-"""?' ."^hjle 
other  houses  say  they  have  the  heaviest 
eAn  for  stove  Woducers  and  shipixrs  of 
independent  product  have  no  dimculty  in 
obtaining     tlie     75c.     dlfflercntlal     on     their 

°"a"  good  call  continues  to  be  received  from 
New  Kngland  and  northern  part  of  this 
slat.  .  It  iMlng  accomiianled  by  request.s  for 
oulek  shipments.  Tlie  few  days  of  mod- 
erate weither  conditions  last  we.-k  aided 
the  dumiHTS  at  the  piers  and  reMiilled  In 
the  frozen  release  of  many  cars  of  coal. 

Tliere  Is  much  aelivlty  in  steam  sizes  due 
,„  the  continued  lack  of  ^^^"T,l"Z"">'°",^- 
No  I  r.uekwhent  Is  In  unusually  heavy  de- 
mand and  IndeiK'ndent  product  Is  bringing 
K^  some  instances  from  25c  to  50c  above 
the  company  circulars,  with  loaded  boats 
bringing' higher  prlcea  Rice  is  In  fair  de- 
mand  and    In   some   cases    Is   L-lng   held    at 


25c  above  regular  circulars.  The  supply 
if  l.arley  Is  not  large  due  to  tfozen  coa 
and  the  lack  of  w.ashery  product.  Still  it 
can  hardly  be  had  at  concessions.  Current 
qiSlations^for  company  coal  Per  Sross  'ons 
at  mine  and  f.o.b.,  Tidewater,  at  the  lower 
ports    are    as    follows: 

Tide-  Tide- 
Mine     water  Mine,   water 
Broken..    $5'.V5    $7.80  Pea      .  . .   $5.30   $7.05 

Egg 6.35      8.20    Hack 3.40      5.15 

Stove...      6.60      8.45  Rice....      2.75      4.50 

Chestnut       6.70      8.55  Barley..      2.25      4.00 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  Se.  Iiiglier  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  freight  rales. 

Bituminous  — There  is  much  optimism 
among  the  trade.  While  the  situation  i,is 
been  anything  but  encouraging  the  past  lew 
weeks  bright  spots  are  now  apiieariiig  to 
most  of  the  trade  and  it  is  thought  the 
worst  is  over.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next 
few  weeks  will  see  an  improvement. 

The  trade  here  was  interested  in  the 
newspaper  report  that  the  Bituminous 
Wage  Commission  had  decided  upon  a  lb 
per  cent  increase  for  the  miners,  but  wou  d 
make  no  comment.  They  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  formal  report  which  they  ex- 
pect will  soon  be  made.  Poor  car  suiiply 
continues  to  be  a  factor  in  low  stocks  re- 
ports from  the  mines  not  showing  anything 

like    normal    figures.  „      ,       ,  ,    ., „ 

Buyers  from  New  England  are  daily  vi.s- 
itors  to  the  local  offices,  but  interruption 
of  transportation  due  to  the  heavy  snows 
prevents  shipments.  Meantime  reports  re- 
cefved  from  those  states  show  that  many 
factories  are  on  the  verge  of  closing  down 
because  of  the  lack  of  fuel.  The  raising 
of  the  embargoes  on  the  railroads  entering 
the  New  England  States  has  helped  deliv- 
eries but  considerable  coal  is  needed  lo 
lelieve    the    situation.  ,      ,  ■ 

The  reported  resumption  of  shipments 
through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  will  lielj. 
considerably  in  aiding  the  situation  in  and 
a?mi  Id  Boston.  The  canal  had  been  closed 
since  the  Railroad  Administration  relin- 
quished control.  New  complaints  are  heard 
daily  of  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to 
make  deliveries,  although  the  coal  has  been 
on    the    road    for    several   weeks. 

Higher  water  freight  rates  are  looked  foi 
now  because  of  another  increase  m  wages 
granted  the  workers  on  the  tugboats  in  the 
harbor  and  which  is  retroactive  to  March  1. 
Receipts  at  the  piers  are  improving  under 
private  operation  of  the  railroads.  Boc.t.1 
dealers  are  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  their 
requirements  and  the  bins  of  the  various 
public  utility  corporations  are  being  rapidly 
replenished. 


PHILADELPHIA 


\nll.raelte  rontinueB  ill  active  ilemiind. 
Milder  weather  decreases  consumption,  lut 
consumer  wants  coal  despite  it.  IliKlier 
prices  probable.  .Stove  and  nut  la  cliief 
deniiliid.  althoUKli  Rood  toiiiiaKe  i>f  l>ea 
moved.  KkB  well  cared  for.  Keceipts  below 
iiorinul    lit.i.il. 

Anthracite— With  linlcl  weather  prevail- 
ing for  most  of  tlu-  week  the  calls  tor  n.;,l 
by  the  consumer  were  not  so  insistent  but 
it  must  not  be  taken  from  this  that  tlie 
dea  ers  are  not  busy,  for  that  is  far  from 
true.  Everyliody  has  plenty  of  orders  on 
the  books  and  most  of  this  is  fllling  in  of 
deplete.!  stores.  With  the  weather  .^gain 
turning  cold  toward  the  end  of  H'e  «■■  k. 
with  some  snow,  there  was  also  a  good  cur- 
rent demand  for  fuel.  ,,  ,  ,  ,  .^  > 
As  has  iieen  tlie  case  all  winter  long  the 
demand  continues  to  be  centered  on  stove 
and  nut  sizes  and  despite  all  efforts  of  the 
dealers  to  turn  the  customers  on  pea,  they 
a?e  met  with  the  reply  that  pea  is  too 
smal  As  a  matter  of  tact  the  de:.i-rs 
knew'  til  s  to  be  a  fact  and  in  the  ■e..nt 
that  llie  oi.erators  do  not  consent  K.  U  e 
changing  of  the  sizes  it  is  more  than  likely 
tha  t lev  will  be  called  upon  to  bring  pea 
ip   to   t he    standard,    an.i    in    addition    make 

-"^"i.V'r'c^'wifrr'-s^jJiin^tni^miJj 

!ff  Tki'ig    this    size    or    doing    without.,  as 

to  »5.r,i^a  »o"  fojlii^,    ^^^    i«    i,,e    only    one 
fr.'ncrs"1{^1.  ?.;ri  ,i;ft-littV.''nroir;i.-    to 
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dispose    of    this    size,    as    the    gas    malung 
plants    in   this    territory   are    in    the   market 

lor    large    alilhracile    sizes    smee    tlieiv    Ins 
belli     sluli     a     shortage     of     biluniinous-g.i.i 

The  consuming  public  is  becoming  stirred 
up  over  the  coming  wage  conference,  eape- 
cially  since  the  miners  demands  are  being 
given  considerable  newspaper  pul.lualy.  It 
IS  really  lielieved  that  5(i  iier  cent  of  ths 
calls  iiiion  tile  dealers  these  days  can  bo 
traced  to  that  fact,  as  the  consumers  are 
anxious  to  get  in  next  winter  s  coal  iiefore 
another   increase  in  price   becomes  effective 

.Activity    ill    Buckwheat 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  activity  in  the 
steam  trade,  particularly  in  buckwheat.  The 
regular  users  of  this  size  are  calling  on 
their  shippers  for  increased  deliveries  of 
buckwheat,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
Irving  to  slock  uii  in  the  face  ol  a  iirobable 
price  inerease.  In  addition  tliere  has  lieen 
quile  a  demand  from  new  trade  on  this 
size,  anxious  to  help  out  depleted  sloclis  of 
bituminous  coal.  The  boom,  though,  if  it 
can  be  called  that,  lias  not  affected  the  in- 
dividual shippers  to  tlu-  point  that  they  can 
get  premiums,  as  most  of  them  are  still 
satisfied  to  move  all  tlie  produce  at  $3.40 
figure.  ,,    .    , 

Naturaliv    when    buckwheat    is    all    taken 

the   demand  for  rice  becomes  stronger,   and 

while    the    independents   are   still    willing   to 

.shade  the  $2  75  price,  some  sales  being  made 

'around    J^.to    to    $2,511.    even    then    the.v    are 

not  movii%  it  as  rapidly  as  they  would  Idee 

to      The  big  i:ompanies  are  picking  up  heavy 

tonnages    of    riee    from    the    storage    yard.s. 

although  little  of  this  is  going  to  line  trade, 

most    of     it    being     intended     for    the    piers 

Barley,     the    smallest     size,    still     lags    and 

there  is  little  call  for  it. 

Some  of  the  big  users  of  anthracite  steam 
sizes  are  making  imiuiries  for  contract 
prices,  as  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  this 
business  is  ordinarily  closed.  So  far  as  the 
shii>pers  arc  concerned  Ihey  show  no  in- 
olinaticin  whatever  to  make  a  figure,  as  in 
the  f.ace  of  the  conditions  at  the  mines 
they    have    nothing    on    which    the    base    a 

In  anv  event  it  is  figured  out  that  buck- 
wheat will  be  able  lo  command  a  good 
price  in  the  market  this  coming  year,  as 
tor  the  past  several  years  the  companies 
have  been  just  able  to  meet  the  demand  for 
it  With  rice  and  barley  it  is  a  difterent 
storv  and  in  the  case  of  extremely  large 
users  of  these  sizes  it  would  not  l)e  sur- 
prising to  hear  of  some  concerns  taking  a 
chance  on  the  price  and  closing  business  at 
this  time.  , 

The  local  dealers  have  received  rather 
.neagre  shipments  of  family  coal  lately  and 
it  is  reported  tliat  with  tlie  New  iMiglaiid 
roads  finally  clearing  their  tracks  and  wi  h 
the  embargoes  lifted  a  heavy  tonnage  of 
these  si/,es  is  going  forwar.l  there  all  ra| 
■iiid  it  is  feared  that  the  local  market  will 
teel  the  eltect  of  this  for  some  time  to  come 


( 


Uilumiiious— The    most    that    can    be   sa   I 
about  bituminous   is   that    it   has  not   grown 
worse      It   is  believed  that  most  plants  here- 
■ibouts    have    been    able    to    resume   and    arc 
ruin  iig    Willi     verv    little    ahead    of    them. 
MoJt    of     t    em     have     always     had    a    fair 
•Vmoiinl    of    oal    under    way.    but    suffered 
■s"verely  from  the  policy  of  the  administra-    . 
Uoi      in    iliverting    coal.       l-alely    there    has 
been    verv    little    coal    diverted,    although    a  J 
rumor  w^.s  broadcast  and   had  considerable  9 
currency  that  tliere   would  again  be  whole- 
sale confiscations  to  help  out  needy  points 
to  the  North, 

Lltflc  «  «r  Improvement 
We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  shipper 
who  WIS  willing  to  admit  that  the  car  slt- 
uatt  had  improved,  although  t'<<;  ;;arloU. 
road  managements  have  assured  them  thj* 
now  with  the  1  lies  cleared  of  snow  there 
should  be  a  very  decided  Improvement  fi^om 
fhhi  ime  onward,  barring,  of  course  any 
severe  snow  sfrins  such  as  the  month  of 
March    has  be,n    known   to  prodin-e. 

tr^srvr'ttu-'-i^m^i;^^  ;^"^^.i;a  ge  ^ 

this    direction      s    not    on    the    part    oi    uie 
hiivvr    e  ther    as  more  than  one  operator    » 

»^yu;]^'^^\ai/?:j[^rs.g^:.a'"i- 
•^'^^  r;;uSed^''!.-<  -  V"  F's'-ir*^ 

shii.PiMS    has    closed    some    business    at    a 
8nii>i'*^'=^    '"*■■         » .,  c(i    ,it    til*'    mines.       ' '*** 

w,mld'  make  this  I"";":  "^I'form    tho?e..r  ' 
ure   will    be   changed    to   conform    in 

Coal  cars  continue   to  be  useaior^^^ 

T^Ar.'.rtTXo"r    r^eCUlsSo    «et    the 
preference. 
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Coul  trii.l-  .i»  .1  »h..l.-  f»r  from  Niitli.flfil 
l.y    fitiliir.-  <"   r.-.i...v.-    ,,,i.,r(Hii><.v    wltl.   im-"- 

hiu    of    Bov.Tniii.'iit    rmlroiKl    itrol.      Ilill  U 

»f  rrKUlutlon   h.-,.w.T   tl...n   .vr      \'"   '•"l'''\\ 
uikI   ifriLTiil   rini  of   ooiil    \vret.h.-<l.     ''^l'""" 
»l     ,.1.     eiul.        Ilur.l     ......I     .l.-..ler«     ll.l.ik     of 

HprliiK. 

lUtumltHMi!.— Tho  f.MlliiB  ot  (lisiippolnt- 
me"     i"       "rin.<.uiU    in    tl...    Il:ilt iim.r.^    coal 

Sado,  vvhu-h  nn.is  """••"•'•|"' >',,';"'   'l:}"|;",^ 

hi-avilv  over  lus  iii'SS  with  the  pasNliiK  oi 
Bov.rnm.-,U  cntrol  ot  the  ■•aihoa.  s  The 
o.-iinn  of  the  niesiiU'iil  Ml  ri-alUrniln[! 
ord"ra  of  O  •  toher  and  Decmher  1-y  which 
the  Central  C^oal  Committee  through  re- 
Kional  dlreetors  still  Iiol.ls  eonlrol  of  .1  s- 
trilnition,  etc..  and  the  cr.atioii  ol  a  ^^l";•il\ 
committee  on  exi.orts  and  himliers  wliieh 
has  let  it  he  known  that  the  forewn  trade 
is  for  the  ••dim  future"  means  that  the  hand 
of  control    is  heavier   than   ever. 

£;;«-!he'^a;^  s^x-ai^-^ie/s^^-dy 

h<u4  Kono  from  bad  to  wor.se.  SiartuiK  with 
Uie  ?arlv  pari  of  last  week  wuli  a  71  per 
cent  car  .supply  on  all  the  f.altunore  4. 
Ohio  Svslem  and  a  daily  car  loaj  iuk  of 
3  32'1  cars,  the  fall  was  .sun-  until  the  rlos- 
inc  days  of  the  week  saw  tlie  supply 
running  between  30  and  40  per  cent  and 
the  aailv  car  movement  decreased  to 
around  OOO  to  2.000  cars.  At  the  p.ers 
Hor..  tli*»  siinolv  w<is  wretonea. 

The  LiaU  more  &  Ohio  supply  at  tide  ran 
at  times  us  low  as  100  c^irs  and  se  dom  oyer 
200  One  ship  took  all  week  to  load  with 
h""-...,iVv  at  r-ntis  r.av.  taking  on  around 
7  BOO  tons,  while  another  has  sailed  away 
?;om  tM°^C=uiton  pier  of  the  P'|n"«>'i;f  i'^ 
with  3  609  tons  of  cargo  and  1,200  tons  or 
bunker  coal,  both  coastwise. 

Anthrncite— Hard  coal  men  are  lookinR 
toward  spring  and  in  the  meantime  not 
forgetting  that  they  have  .some  imined.ale 
problcrns  One  of  those  at  present  is  to 
fiead  off  some  "fool"  legislation  before  the 
Marvland  General  .Vssembly  wha-h  would 
alow  almost  "any  Tom.  Dick  or  Henry  to 
stop  coal  <ars  on  the  street  and  ""•'^'•^them 
,o  be  weighed,  and  allow  only  a  i  I"  r  cent 
niargin  for  underweight  before  a  ftuo  was 
impose  .  ^  _^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^g„  are  already 
discussing  the  idea  that  they  must  sell  as 
"hey  buy"  m  other  words  it  may  be  no 
surprise  if  it  is  decided  to  make  the  price 
that  of  time  of  delivery,  the  coal  men  as- 
suming no  responsibility  for  traffic  break- 
down, strikes,  etc.  This  would  mean  that  a 
big  part  of  the  Baltimore  business  which 
has  been  done  on  the  plan  of  payment  at 
the  time  of  order,  coal  to  be  dumped  at 
any  time  over  summer  or  fall,  must  be 
revised.  .  .  ^   #„. 

The  method  of  the  mines  at  present  for 
monthly  payments  has  forced  this  issue  to 
prevent  serious  loss  by  retailers.  The 
supply  of  coal  just  now  is  fairly  good,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  many  dealers  would 
like  to  have  more  of  the  nut  and  stove  sizes. 
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mako  In  the  matter  ot  wago  rati  s.  but  the 
llnding  1h  expeeted  to  he  made  wilhin  a 
fortnlgtit.  It  Is  regard.Ml  as  altog<^ther 
probablo  thitr  even  with  a,  sellleimnl  on 
I  he  I  1  per  cent  basis  a  higher  selieilulo  or 
i-oal  price.s  will  he  perniittiil.  I"  run  to 
.\pril   30. 

'I'heie  are  more  rumoi-s  ot  coal  tiansiuv 
llcuis  at  above  the  (iov.'rnmeiit  limit,  but 
such  sales  if  made  are  put  through  secretly. 
Thi'  market  remahis  (luoiable  at  the  <.ov- 
ernment  limits:  Slack.  J2.10:  mhie-ruii, 
$2.3.1  ;  screened.  «2  Go,  p.  r  net  ton  at  mines. 
I'ittsburgh   district 


i'Ol.l  Mill  S 


c 


Eastern-Inland 


l»ITTSBl"R<;H 


While  the  doniei-tlr  ilenliinrt  in  not  <nlitr 
NO  prf»»lnB  UN  formerly,  slill  llie  sltinitioii 
in  Ohio  U  riitlier  eomplieiited.  Sleaiii  ile- 
miiiidN  are  Krowiiig  Nlroiiger  an<l  iniiii.v  jee- 
lion»  are  eMreiiiel.v  Kliiirt  <if  fuel.  I'nMlue- 
lion    U   Nlill   al    a  low    point. 

Illliimiiioii-. — Willi  iiriiduetion  still  ri 
stricted  below  the  .'iO  p.r  eent  mark  in  all 
Ohio  producing  fields,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing denianil  for  fuel  among  large  steam 
users.  Reserves  are  being  gradually  de- 
pleted to  a  point  where  many  of  the  public 
utilities  and  iron  and  steel  eoneerns  have 
no  reserves  to  speak  of.  They  are  operat- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it  were,  with 
little  hopes  of  improvement  in  the  fuel 
situation. 

Uiiliber  idants  are  rather  short  on  n- 
1  erves  although  the  situation  in  that  field 
is  not  serious.  (^.eneral  m:uiufaeturing 
plants,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  are  low  and  in  some  inst.inces 
they  are  compelled  to  restrict  operation:; 
in  order  to  conserve  eoal.  The  worst  situ- 
ation appears  among  the  lighting  plants 
where   fuel    is   being  conserved. 

In  some  northern  Ohio  cities  reserves  are 
exhausted  and  only  a  few  hours  supply  of 
fuel  is  available  Schools  and  hospitals 
have  been  supplied  by  taking  away  from 
eommerci.nl   purchasers. 

Pomest'c  demand  is  ftrong  in  every  par- 
ticular. Retail  stocks  are  low  and  dealers 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  ship- 
ments Some  dealers  are  entirely  out  of 
stocks  while  others  are  dividing  up  the 
.-vaihibie  supply  in  order  that  they  can  give 
all  purchasers  a  portion  of  their  orders. 
In  Michigan  the  situation  is  bad  and  some 
sections  are  entirely  out  of  coal.  lietail 
prices  are  firm  at  the  levels  which  have 
prevailed  for  some  time.  Some  difference 
is  noted  because  of  the  different  prices  at 
which  the  coal  was  purchased.  A  margin 
of  $2  per  ton.  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
,he  coal  at  the  mines  and  freight  charges 
IS   allowed    the   dealer. 

Car  supply  in  the  Hocking'  Valley  field 
during  the  past  week  has  been  slightly  im- 
proved and  is  estimated  at  about  4.5  per 
cent.  Crooksville  and  Cambridge  districts 
had  about  40  per  cent  supply.  In  the 
Pomeroy  Bend  field  the  supply  was  about 
50  per  cent  which  is  an  improvement  over 
the  previous  week.  In  the  eastern  Ohio 
field  there  is  little  improvement  not"d  and 
reports  show  that  cars  have  totalled  about 
35  per  cent  of  requirements.  This  is  re- 
::tricting  operations  in  that  field  to  about 
one-third    of   the   usual   tonnage. 
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the  Hupiily  of  nut  and  stove  sizes  will  bo 
completely  exhausted  within  two  w.ekH, 
unleHH  Homelhing  unforseeii  occurs. 

Most  of  the  trouble  In  domestic  delivery 
In  the  conllHcallon  of  coal  en  route  by  r:ill- 
roads  li-avlng  loal  opi  ralors  and  diH- 
trlbiUora  Htruggllng  still  to  get  fu.l  to 
points  whi're  there  Is  real  lilstreBS.  I,ocally 
some  of  the  Industries  are  living  from  hand 
to  nioulli. 

There  Is  little  talk  of  a  prici:  list  now. 
Most  ot  the  r.'presentatlve  handlers  are 
Htli'klng  to  government  prices  on  the  little 
coal  moving  not  umler  higher  contractH. 
although  there  is  no  doubt  Ihiit  other  prices 
are  being  asked  and  paid  at  times,  llu- 
celpts  bv  rlvir  were  fairly  good,  but  they 
are    still     hamiiered     by     lnade<iuate     trana- 

portalioll     f:ieiliIieH 
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steel-mill  operations  aflfeeted  by  coal 
shortace.  Coal  operators  j>leased  at  rail- 
road offieials  Bcain  beling  in  authority. 
Robinson  Commission  expected  to  autlior- 
lie  hiKher   eoal   prices. 

Coal  shortage  affected  operation  of  steel 
mills     more     last     week     than     for     several 
week.s.        The    Toungslown     Sheet     &     Tube 
Co.     had     to     close     several     finishing     de- 
partments   for    the    last    two    days    of    the 
week,   while   the   Republic   Iron   &  Steel   Co. 
had     its    entire    Bessemer     department      in- 
cluding   the    finishing    mills     idle  /o^    'hree 
,day.s.      This  week  receipts  of  coal  at  Young- 
Istown     have     been     somewhat     better,     but 
lloal    operators    do    not    report    any    general 
Mmprovement  in   the   car-supply   situation 
Practically  the  unanimous  opinion   in  the 
ccal    trade   "is    that    i'^Pro^e^'ent    in    trans- 
portation conditions  will  come  chiet1>    if  not 
ivhollv   from    Improvement    in   weather  cot- 
ditions.     ^\^lile    shippers    are    pleased    th.it 
the    railroads    have    been    returned    to    their 
owners   they  do   not  expect  the   transfer   to 
work     much     improvement     m     the     actual 
movement.      Much   satisfaction    is   expressed 
on    one    point,    that    shippers    can    ""\,'"'- 
proach    railroad    officials    and    ask    to    Know 
precisely    what    the    officials    expect    to    be 
able    to     do.     whereas    during     (.ov.rnment 
control     the     railroad     officials     were     much 
di.sposed     to     place     the     responsibility     for 
everything   upon   Washington. 

No    definite    opinion     is    expressed    as    to 
what  finding  the  Robinson  Commission  will 


Trade  suffered  somewhat  the  past  week 
from  the  lack  of  tonnace.  althoiigli  there 
is  not  a  famine  in  this  section  of  the 
conntry,   there    is    a   famine    in    spots. 

The  demand  is  many  times  as  great  as  the 
present  output,  and  many  jobbers  are  "up 
.a  tree"  as  to  how  they  are  going  to  fulfill 
orders  taken  last  summer  and  fall.  Col- 
lections from  confiscated  and  diverted  ton- 
nage are  improving  weekly  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  operators  that  this  end  of 
the  business  will  be  cleaned  up  before  the 
warm  weather  sets  in. 

Car  supply  continues  to  be  erratic  and  no 
general  confidence  may  be  placed  m  it.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  m.any  operators  that  the 
biggest  task  now  f;iced  by  the  r;nlroads 
since  their  return  to  private  ownership  is 
that  of  locating  their  own  cars.  For  as 
conditions  now  exist  one  ro:id  may  be 
unable  to  furnish  cars  to  any  great  extent, 
while  another  ro:id  will  have  no  trouble  in 
meeting  its  demand  with  cars  which  nght- 
fullv  belong  to  the  road  that  is  unable  to 
furnish  tran.sportation  equipment 

The  market  of  course  hinges  on  the  car 
supply,  and  this  has  failed  to  improve, 
running  from  39  to  45  per  cent  of  nonnal 
Reports  from  the  country  •J'S^i'^t^  "«*'j;' 
that  the  people  are  going  b.ack  to  burn 
wood  as  they  did  during  the  coal  strike 
Free  coal  is  extremely  scarce  and  very  litt  e 
smokeless  is  arriving  at  this  end.  It  Is 
not  expected  that  any  amount  of.  free  coal 
will  be  available  until  next  mo"*-  S'^'^i'/" 
demand  is  continuing  strong  and  there  have 
been  many  concerns  outs.de  of  this  territory 
trying  to  place  orders  on  the  local  market 
From  the  present  outlook  it  is  thought  that 


HI  l-F.M.O 

Terrible  cMir  sliorluKe.  <liief  rcnwon  for 
llilllelllty      In     Iriule.        .\ITtel»     unthnicite     liB 

well  as  liiliiminouH.     .sUuiilion  gro»v»  worae. 

liiliiminoiis  The  short:ige  of  cars  is  bu- 
eon.ing  so  distressing  that  the  shippers  do 
not  talk  of  nuKli  <lse.  for  they  believe  that 
if  cjirs  should  become  reasoiiiibly  plentiful 
the  diinculties  in  the  tr:iile  would  mostly 
be  over.  It  is  no  use  to  own  a  mine  If 
there  are  no  cars  to  carry  the  coal.  Day 
:itler  dav  the  mines  are  obliged  to  close 
li.'cause  there  are  no  cars,  or  merely  a 
small  supply. 

The  sbipiiers  sit  and  wait  and  when  a 
e;ir  th;it  is  to  keep  a  customer  from  shut- 
ting down  is  finally  st;irled  and  it  then 
is  <onlisc:ited  by  the  ro;id  the  case  scema 
about  hopeless.  Such  is  the  situation  hero 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  Cii.se  everywhere. 
Shippers  go  to  rittshurgh  and  bring  back 
the  same  report  of  the  situation  there. 
Mines  are  running  in  this  hand-to-mouth 
way  mostly  in  the  hope  that  sonvlhinK 
better  will  t:ike  phice  before  long.  And  all 
the   time   things   grow    worse. 

Shippers  are  s:iying  that  it  is  about  time 
thev  tocd<  matters  in  their  hands  and  at 
least  )iut  the  floverninent  out  of  control  of 
tile  bitiiminfuis  movement.  One  *)f  them 
said  this  week  that  the  report  is  of  In- 
creased output,  so  the  difficulty  must  be  in 
the  transiiortation  If  that  gets  much 
worse  the  trade  will  go  to  smash.  The  re- 
Iiort  is  general  that  cars  are  scarciT  than 
thev  were  in  the  worst  of  the  war  shortage 
and"  thev  are  growing  scarcer  ste;idily.  If 
the  private  ownership  of  the  roads  is  to 
be  assumed  in  full  now  the  thjng  to  do  first 
of  all   is   to  see  that  cars  are  to  be  had. 

There  is  another  complaint  against  the 
roads.  They  ari>  using  the  coal  suiiply 
iust  as  if  it  was  their  own  private  pronerty. 
So.metimes  thev  promise  not  to  cotifiscate 
this  or  that  sbinmenl.  as  it  covers  an 
emergency  case,  but  they  seldom  keep  their 
promises  jiccordiPT  to  shippers,  and  they 
are  accused  of  taking  coal  and  turning  it 
over  to  private  concerns,,  as  for  inst:ince 
Ihe  St>ndard  Oil  Co..  and  occasionally  of 
even  stocking  it.  Whether  such  reports 
are  authentic  or  not,  the  abuse  is  such  that 
the  shippers  ought  to  keen  up  their  oppo- 
sition to  all  confiscation  till  the  roads  are 
made  to  buy  coal  as  other  consumers  do 
and    pay    for    it    in    the    same    wav. 

It  is  enough  to  drive  a  small  shipper  otit 
of  business,  to  rob  him  in  this  way  of  coal 
he  has  bought  and  pay  him  when  one  pets 
ready.  As  to  prices,  all  that  can  he  said  is 
that"  some  shippers  are  adhering  to  gov- 
ernment figures:  ?4.7n  for  Allegheny  Val- 
lev  sixes  $4  50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  S 
lump  and  three-ouarter,  a"d  *"•  ^^  J^L,  "j' 
mine-run  and  slack,  per  net  ton.  f.oh  Buf- 
falo Kven  some  of  the  heavy  operators 
sav  thev  cannot  run  long  on  these  prices 
iipd  will  shut  down  if  no  relief  is  afforded 
before  long  _  ...  .._ 

Anthracile  ■ —  The  situation  is  pretty 
acute  at  present,  for  the  cars  have  been  so 
hard  to  get  that  the  supply  has  not  been 
UP  to  the  demand  since  the  big  storm  of 
the  middle  of  February  and  the  local  dis- 
tributors and  retailers  are  entirely  unable 
to  meet  the  requirements.  Consumers  have 
become  alarmed,  and  though  they  know  the 
winter  is  about  over  they  are  asking  for 
coal  in  a  way  that  makes  it  necessary  to 
distribute  it  in   one  or  two  ton   lots  some- 

The  arrival  of  warm  sunny  days  now 
has  been  welcomeii  by  the  very  shippers 
who  used  to  dread  the  cancellation  "f  or- 
ders that  spring  days  brought  on,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  difficulty  will,  last  many 
days,  for  it  is  car  shortage  that  is  to  blame 
for  it  all  and  it  is  now  reported  that  empty 
cars  are  coming  across  the  Niagara  R'ver 
from  Canada  at  a  good  rate.  't  aPP'ars 
that  they  have  Just  been  dug  out  of  the 
enow   over   in    Canada   and   released. 

Some    anthracite    consumers    are    trying 
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to  buy  coal  against  a  possible  labor  stop- 
page on  April  1.  but  thi-y  cannot  Kit  it 
now  and  possibly  the  scare  will  be  over 
before  coal  is  again  plenty.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  buy  independent  coal  now 
and  the  car  movement  is  so  light  that  it 
would  not  help  in  Ibis  emergency  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  talk  of  change  of  price  now. 
as  otlier  ditticulties  seem  to  take  up  every- 
body's attention.  Another  week  may  see 
everything    straightened     out. 

TOKONTO 

Sliipiiients  coiiiiiiK  ■»  >lti»l.^.  I.nenI  deliv- 
eriew  much  behind,  liitiiiiiiiiutis  very  weuree. 
Further  HhortiiKe  feared.  Triees  ri»e  with 
rufe   of   exchange. 

Shipments  of  coal  have  been  much  de- 
layed by  car  shortage  and  snow  blockades 
and  the  supplies  received  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  demand.  The  yards  are  empty 
and  the  coal  is  being  delivered  from  the 
cars. 

Local  deliveries  are  much  hampered  by 
labor  shortage,  partly  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  intluenza  and  other  sickness.  Bituminous 
is  very  scarce,  and  the  demand  for  indus- 
trial purposes  Increases.  i)lants  having  no 
stocks  on  hand  as  a  rule  and  buying  from 
hand    to    mouth. 

Dealers  are  apprehensive  that  labor  trou- 
bles in  connection  with  the  termination  of 
the  anthracite  miners  agreement  on  April 
1  may  lead  to  a  serious  curtailment  of  the 
supply. 

Prices  are  advancing  and  fluctuating  with 
the  rate  of  exchange.  Quotations  for  short 
tons  are  as  follows : 

Retail — 

Anthracite  egg.  stove,  nut  and  grate. $13. .50 

Pea   12.00 

T>itimiinous   steam 11.00 

Slack 9.00 

Domestic   lump 10.00 

Cannel 13.00 

Wholesale  f.o.b.  cars  at  destination — 

Three-quarter    lump 9.00 

Slack 8.00 

CLEVEI-AND 

I>oniestio  demand  has  ea^ed  off  eunsider- 
nbl.v.  I>iit  publir  srhooN  und  faetories  are 
being  pinrhed  harder  than  at  an.v  time  this 
wintiT.  Dealers'  supplies  have  grown. 
Flent.v  of  anthracite  but  litle  Poealioiitas 
is   being    received. 

Bituminous — Perhaps  a  score  of  plants 
in  the  Cleveland  district  have  been  forced 
to  close  an  hour  or  two  earlier  in  the  eve- 
ning and  suspend  Saturday  operations  al- 
together, while  ten  or  twelve  public  schools 
have  been  closed  for  periods  ranging  from 
one  to  four  days  because  of  a  shortage  of 
coal.  Warmer  weather  has  greatly  lessened 
domestic  demand,  but  shipments  from 
southern  and  eastern  t>hio  mines  have  de- 
creased slightly,  and  the  situation  is  tighter 
than  at  any  time  this  winter. 

Anthrartte  and  Poraliontas — Receipts  of 
Pocahontas  are  so  small  as  to  be  practi- 
cally negligible.  Anthracite  continues  com- 
ing through  in  good  shape,  perhaps  70  per 
cent  of  normal  for  this  period  of  the  year. 
For  the  past  few  weeks  demand  for  an- 
thracite has  been  abnormal  for  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  mild  weather  has  cut 
heavily  into  the  trade.  Prices  continue  un- 
changed, with  the  bottom  of  the  spread 
ruling, 

Lake  Trade — It  now  appears  that  heav>' 
ice  In  I>ake  Erie  harbors  will  be  the  chief 
obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  opening  the 
1920  season.  Some  predictions  say  navi- 
gation will  not  be  possible  until  late  in 
April.  Some  starts  have  been  made  late 
in  March,  while  mid-April  is  the  usual 
rt.ite.  Considerable  lake  coal  has  been 
placed,  but  so  far  as  can  he  learned  price 
has  not  yet  been   taken   up 

g-  "^  .  DETROIT 

Neither  «team  nor  donirsde  sizes  of 
bituminous  are  plentiful,  while  there  Im  an 
active  firmiind  fi»r  eiirli,  Kestorutlon  of 
the  railroads  to  prlvaf*'  eontnd  has  worked 
no    mirariiliius    rlinnKe. 

Bituminous — WholesaU-rs  and  jobbers 
are  hopeful  that  improvement  of  the  trans- 
portation facilltlis  will  be  a  ilevelopment 
of  the  near  future,  when  the  railroads 
achieve  a  more  ellldi'nt  basis  of  operation. 
Meantime  bituminous  coal  la  coming  Into 
Detroit  very  slowly.  As  nearly  all  of  the 
stock  Is  solil  before  it  Ifav.s  the  mines, 
there  Is  almost  no  free  co:il  t^>  be  found 
on  tracks  This  shortage  of  supply  has 
resulted  in  considerable  Inconvenience  for 
manufacturing  plants  that  were  accus- 
tomed to  rely  on  thilr  ability  to  supply 
current  needs  by  day  to  day  purcba.ses  of 
coal    on    the    tracks   around    town. 

In  a  number  of  Instances  Industrial 
plants  hpve  been  obliged  to  make  purchjise.s 
from  yards  of  local  retailers  to  fill  out  In- 
teirals  when  no  other  supply  was  available 
One  of  the  results  of  this  m<'tho<I  of  b\iving 
is  a  ri'ducilon  in  the  amount  of  bituminous 


available  for  requiroinent.s  of  the  household 
consumers,  while  the  industrial  plants  are 
not    materially    benefited. 

Successive  snowstorms  through  the  week 
have  contributed  in  retarding  railroad  de- 
liveries, while  car  shortage  and  shortage 
of  locomotives  on  roads  handling  the  coal 
continue  to  curtail  shijiments  and  pnvent 
operation  of  the  mines  on  anything  like 
a  capacity  production.  A  recent  sur  'ey 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  tlu  De- 
troit Board  of  Commerce  disclosec'  that 
virtually  all  the  manufacturing  plants  In- 
vestlgated  are  dependent  on  day-to-day  re- 
ceipts to  continue    in  operation." 

Anthraeile — Household  demand  for  an- 
thracite has  been  maintained  on  an  active 
scale  b,v  the  long  period  of  low  temperature 
.smcc  Jan.  1.  Though  not  much  anthracite 
IS  being  brought  into  the  citv,  nearlv  all 
the  retail  yards  ha.ve  a  small  supply  on 
hand. 

X.ake  Trade — '\''essel  owners  are  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  will  depend  on  ability 
of  the  railroads  to  move  lake  coal,  if  ship- 
ments attain  large  volume  early  in  th  • 
season.  So  far  no  coal  is  reported  loaded 
for  l.'ike  shipment,  though  at  this  lime  last 
season  a  number  of  cargoes  were  on  ship- 
board   awaiting    navigation's    opening. 


Middle   West 


MIDWEST    REVIEW 

Very  strong  demand  for  all  kinds  and 
grailes  of  eoal.  H4)wever,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  eoal  market  lias  a  certain  listless  air, 
whieli  to  an  outsider,  is  liard  to  understand. 

Jobbers  feel  that  there  is  hut  little  in- 
ducement to  them  to  do  business  on  a 
15c,  retail  market,  and  operators  are  still 
engaged  on  old  orders,  there  being  practi- 
cally no  tonnage  of  free  coal  offered.  Pur- 
chasing agents  from  different  parts  of  the 
Middle  West  continue  to  arrive  in  ("'liicago. 
in  an  attempt  to  place  orders,  and  so  far. 
they  have  been  able  to  get  better  results 
from  Jobbers,  than  operators,  as  some  job- 
bers have  coal  to  offer  which  was  pur- 
chased before  Oct.  30,  and  which  is  still 
being  shipped. 

To  date,  this  week,  the  car  situ.Ttion  at 
Indiana  and  Illinois  mines  has  been  about 
the  same,  with  little,  if  any,  improvement. 
Operators  are  watching  very  closely  to  see 
what  the  private  owners  of  the  roads  will 
do,  now  that  the  railroads  are  back  under 
their  control.  It  is  expected,  and  hoped, 
that   conditions  will   improve  from   now   on. 

Not  much  improvement  is  expected  this 
week,  nor  will  it  be  expected  next  week. 
Some  improvement  in  the  service  from  the 
r.ailroads  is,  and  can  logically  he  hoped  for. 
within  the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days  When 
the  railroads  went  back  to  priv.ate  owner- 
ship the  morale  of  the  railroad  employees 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  but  I  understand 
the  railroads  are  taking  steps  to  revive  the 
old   spirit  in   their  men. 

CHIC.\00 

Cliieago  wholesalers  and  o|>erators  are 
planning  to  take  steps  against  what  is  left 
of  the  I',  S,  Railroad  and  Ftiid  .\diiiinistra- 
tions.  Claim  that  in  u  great  niaii.v  rases 
their  eoal  lias  been  diverted  without  propfv 
knowledge. 

The  center  of  complaint  seems  to  be  with 
a  railroad  official,  at  Cincinnati,  who  has 
been  diverting  coal  destined  to  Chicago 
and  this  territory  fi'om  mines  in  southeast- 
ern Kentucky,  to  a  certain  large  steel  com- 
pany in  Ohio,  It  is  said  Chicago  whole- 
s.ilers  claim  politicil  influence  has  been 
brought  to  bear,  and  is  resiionsible  for 
these  diversions.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
sav  that  the  entire  coal  industry  in  the 
Middle  West,  as  represented  in  Chicago,  is 
sick  .and  disgusted  with  the  present  .iil- 
ministration, 

ST.  T.oris 

Car  sh(»rtage  eotitiinies  in  spltr  of  ebaiiKe 
ill      railroad      owniTship.  Kailroads      elaiiii 

nearl.^  all  eoal  initifd  for  ronipany  fuel. 
Winter    weather    pre\aililiK, 

T>ocal  situation  is  fairly  good,  everything 
considered,  although  there  Is  a  goofi  th-- 
mand  for  all  kinds  of  co'il,  espe<5i:ill>- 
steam.  The  domestic  demand  has  not  not 
been  ver.v  heav.v  ,'ind  will  not  contintn-  to 
be,  but  It  will  be  an  even  demand  for 
sometime   to   come. 

Trouble  In  the  Standard  and  Mt,  Ollv.- 
fields  seems  to  be  that  the  railroads  are 
able  to  l:ike  the  tonnage  mined,  leaving 
practically  nothing  for  conmnrclal  ship- 
ments. The  mines  averag*'  about  two  days 
a  week,  .some  of  tht-m  getting  not  more 
than  a  <lay  and  a  half  a  week. 

A  better  tonnage  per  man  In  this  flehl 
Is  being  iiroduced  with  the  iiasslng  away 
of  the  Influenz.i  epidemic  Prices  are  the 
^■irnf   -IS   last   week. 


MIL,W.\liKEE 

Coal  in  brisk  demand,  with  an  inadequate 
suppl.v.  Prices  unchanged.  An  upward 
revision  expected  in  the  spring.  Dealers 
claim    eoal     has    not    kept     pace    with    other 

necessities. 

.Vnthracite  coal  is  being  doled  out  by  the 
(lock  companies  in  small  quantities  in  an 
ettort  to  weather  a  period  of  extreme 
^^hortage.  Even  the  soft-coal  supply  is 
"u.'atened  with  stringency.  Existing  con- 
■  iit.ons  in  the  coal  market  are  attributed 
to  congested  freight  service,  unusually  cold 
weather  during  tlie  winter  and  decreased 
production    at    the    mines. 

Prices  continue  unchanged,  but  dealers 
.igree  that  a  rise  is  inevitable.  A  predic- 
tion was  advanced  that  anthacite  would 
lommand  515  per  ton  on  .\pril  1  but  the 
president  of  the  Dominant  Dock  Co  ex- 
tends the  assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
undue  change  in  the  price  list  before  the 
opening  of  lake  navigation. 
^ellt  ^,f-'^k  V^  fli'inS''  in  prices  is  expected 
aftei  the  findings  of  the  presidential  com- 
mis.sion  investigation  are  made  public 
t^oal  will  undoubtedly  he  higher  next  year. 
Keturn  of  the  railroads  to  private  owner- 
ship, higher  freight  rates,  relea.se  of  gov- 
f.i^^T'"'!-  '■est'ictions  on  coal  and  lack  of 
moduction  at  the  mines,  all  tend  to  higher 

Coal  dealers  generally  insist  that  coai 
nas  not  kept  pace  with  other  necessities  of 
lire,  which  have  jiimoed  from  100  to  300 
pf-r  cent,  while  coal  has  been  restricted  to 
.tO   per  cent. 

COXXEI-LSVILLE 

Coke  profliiclirMi  increases  slowl.v.  as  at- 
tested hv  |>ig-iroii  production  reports.  Con- 
sumers lose  interest  in  negotiations  for 
second    half    coke. 

Production  of  coke  by  the  byproduct 
ovens  continues  to  increase  slow'lv.  with 
occasional  backsets,  through  there  being 
somewhat  heavier  receipts  of  coal.  After 
one  week  in  which  it  fell  behind  the  Jan- 
uary and  t-arl;-  February  rate  of  output 
the  Connellsville  region  has  had  a  week 
showing  the  largest  production  for  months 

During  January  ar-l  February  there  was 
loud  complaint  of  coKe  shortage,  and  one 
would  have  infcrn^d  that  the  shoi«tage 
was  reducing  the  output  of  pig  iron.  Act- 
ual reports  sl.ow.  however  that  pig  iron 
was  produced  at  16  per  ce.it  greater  rate 
in  January  than  in  December,  that  Febru- 
ary showed  a  rate  6  per  cent,  above  the 
January  rate,  and  that  the  rate  March  1 
was    slightly    above    the    Pehruarv    average. 

The  present  rate  of  pig-iron  produe'ion  in 
the  United  States  is  So  or  90  per  cent  of 
capacit.v.  depending  upon  whether  caiiacity 
is  estimated  on  a  conservative  or  o-i  a 
fairly  liberal  basis.  Production  of  beehive 
and  b>i>roduct  coke  combined  is  much  less 
than  85  per  cent  of  capactity.  hence  it  is 
clear  that  with  ailequate  transportation 
and  labor  supplies  th.-re  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  all  the  coke  that  can  be 
consumed. 

There  is  less  talk  now  about  second-half 
contracts  for  Connellsville  coke,  after  coke 
operators  had  referred  to  $8  to  $10  as 
probable  iirices  for  furnac.'  coke.  Blast 
furnaces  are  finding  their  pig-iron  market 
\ery  sluggish,  with  possibilities  of  prices 
declining,  and  are  quit.-  indisposed  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  second-half  coke  at 
what  they  consider  fanc.v  prices  in  view 
of    the    new    circumstances. 

There  is  no  Connellsville  coke  to  be  had 
in  the  open  market,  at  least  at  Oovernmenf 
limits,  except  off  grades,  which  readily 
bring  the  full  iirice.  The  market  remains 
quotable  at  Oovernment  limits,  which  are 
I'kely  to  comi-  off  .April  30:  Furn.icc,  $6; 
foundry,  $7  ;  crushed,  over  3-in..  $7.30,  i>er 
net  ton   at  ovens. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
Connellsville  and  Ijower  Connellsville  re- 
gion in  the  week  ended  Feb.  28  at  248.035 
tons,   an    increase   of    12.878    tons. 

UVFF.ILO 

Situation  Is  uneliangecL  It  was  lio|>ed 
that  the  ore  rates  would  be  made  h.v  tills 
time,  so  that  the  season's  operations  would 
he  miller  wa.v  somewliat.  but  the  sliip|>erH 
have    not    done    an.vtbing    yet. 

The  rates  of  1;>1S  .seem  to  he  assured, 
though,  in  fact,  the  vessel  owners  would 
not  accept  less.  Coal  has  been  rather 
scarcer  than  ore  and  between  the  two  the 
Kogers-Brown  furnace  at  Tonowanda  Is  re- 
ported shut  lUiwn.  It  is  tlie  only  one  that 
has  had  to  close  here,  though  some  others 
came  verv  near  it.  Coke  prices  rem.ain  on 
the  basis  of  $9.60  for  72-hr.  Connellsville 
foundry,  $8,fiO  for  ■18-hr.  furnace.  $7  for 
off  grade.  $7.7.'>  for  domestic  sizes  and  $'• 
for  breeze,  all  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Buffalo. 
A  belter  condition  Is  expected  real  soon 
after  March  1,1. 
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Current  Prices— Materials  &  Supplies 


IRON  AND  STEEL 


PIG  IRON — Quotations   compiled   by   thft    Matthew   Addy   Company: 

Current        One  Slonth  A^o 
CINCINNATI 

No.  2  Southern  $44  60 


Northern  Basic 42.80 

Southern  Ohio  No.  2 43.80 

NEW  YORK,  Tidewater  delivery 

2X  Virginia  (silicon  2.25  to  2.75) 

Southern  No.  2  (silicon  2.25  to  2.7S) 

BIRMINGHAM 

No.  2  Foundry 

PHILADKLPHIA 

Eastern  Pa..  No.  2  i  2 . 25-2 . 75 sil 45.35  46  35* 


47.65 
47.70 


41.00 


Virginia  No. 

Basic 

Grey  Forge 

CHICAGO 

No.  2  Foundry  Local 

No.  2  Foundry  Southern 

PITTSBURGH,  including  freight  charge  from  the 
^'alley 

No.  2  Foundry  Valley 

Basic 

Bessemer 

MONTRE.4L 

Silicon  2.  25  to  2 .  25% 


43  25» 
43.00t 
42.50* 

43.25 
46.60 


43  65 
42.90 
43.40 

43  25 


$44  OO 
42.80 
43.80 

47.  6i 
47.70 

41.00 

45  35  46  35 » 
43  25* 
43  OOt 
42.50' 

43.25 
46.60 


43.65 
42  90 
43.40 

43.25 


•  F.  o.  b.  furnace. 


t  Delivered. 


STRUCTURAL  MATERIAL — The  following  are  the  base  prices,  fob.  mill, 

Pittsburgh,  together  with  the  quotations  per   100  lb.  from  warehouses  at  the 
places  named: 

. New  York . 

Mill                             One  Year  St.                Chi- 

Pittsburgh    Current           Ago  Louis            cago 

Beams,  3to  I5in $2.45          $3  97            $4  07  $4  04            $3  97 

Channels,  3  to  15  in 2.45            3  97              4   07  4  04              3  97 

Angles.  3  to  6  in  ,}  in.  thick.      2.45            3  97              4  07  4.04              3  97 

Tees.  3  in.  and  larger 2.45            4  02              4.12  4.04              4  02 

Plates 2.65            4    17              4.27  4   24              4.17 

B.\R  IRON — Prices  in  cents  per  pound  at  cities  named  are  as  follows; 

Pittsburgh      Cincinnati       St.  Louis  Birmingham 

4.00                  3.50                  3.44  4.25 


NAILS- 


Wire. 
Cut.. 


Trices  per  keg  from  warehouse  in  cities  named: 

Mill  St.  Birming-        San 

Pittsburgh     Louis    Chicago        ham       Francisco       Dallas 

$4.50  $4.50       $4.15  $5.75  $5   50         $6  90 

4.925         5.40         7.00  6  90  7.40 


TRACK  SUPPLIES— The  following  prices  are  base  per    100  lb.  fob.  Pitts- 
burgh for  carload  lots,  together  with  liie  warehouse  prices  at  the  places  named: 


Standard     railroad    spikes    ^in. 

and  larger 

Track  bolts 4. 

Standard  section  angle  bars 


4,5 


$3.35 
90-5  00 
2.75 


.2           -         -.2  Em 

$3.62  $4.44  $5.65  $4.75 

4.62  Prem.     6  65  7.00 

2.75     3  44    4.60     


COLD    FINISHED    STEEL— Warehouse  prices  are  as  follows: 

New  York       Chicago       Cleveland       St.  Louis 
Round  shafting  or  screw  stock,  per 

1001b. base $5.50  $5  40  $5.50  $5.00 

Flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  per 

lOOIb.base 6.00  5.90         5   50-6.00  5.50 

HORSE  AND  MULE  SHOES— Warehouse  prices  ngr  1 00  lb.  in  cities  named: 

Mill  Cin-  Birni- 

Pittsburgh   cinnati      Chicago    St.  Louis     inghani 

Straight $5.75         $7.50         $7.00         $7.25         $7.00 

Assorted..    .  5.85  7.50  7.15  7.50  7.25 

Cincinnati — Horseshoe  nails  sell  for  $4.50  to  $5  per  25-lb.  box. 

C.\ST-lRON  PIPE — The  following  are  prices  per  net  ton  for  carload  lots: 

New  Y'ork 

One  Month      One  St.      San  Fran- 
Current      Ago       Year  Ago    Chicago  Louis        cisco        Dallas 

«in $70  30     $70.30       $65.70       $75.80  $71    00     $92   55      $70.30 

iin.andover..      67   30       67   30         62   70          72   80  68  00       89.55       67.30 
Gas  pipe  and  1 6-f  t.  lengths  are  $  I  per  ton  extra. 

STEEL  R.MLS — The  following  quotations  are  per  ton  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  for  carload  or  larger  lots.  For  less  than  carload  lots  5c.  per  100  lb.  is 
charged  extra: 

. ■ —  Pitt3burgh_ 

Current 
Standard  Bessemerrails.  $45.00 
Standard  openhearth  rails  47 .  00 
Light  rails.  8tol01b. ..  2.585« 
Light  rails.  1 2  to  141b...  2.54* 
Light  rails.  25  to  451b.  ..  2.45» 
*Per  1 00  lb 


One 

One 

Y'ear  Ago 

Current 

Year  Ago 

$55.00 

$45.00 

$65.00 

57  00 

47.00 

67.00 

3.I35' 

2.585» 

3.I35' 

3.09» 

2.54« 

3.09« 

3.00' 

2.45» 

3.00' 

OI.I>  M.\'rKRIAL      Ihc  prices  following  are  per  i^rotts  tf)n  paid  to  dealers  and 
proiiii.-.rH  in  .New  York.     In  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  quotations  ar 


iicago  and  St.  Louis  the  quotations  are  p<>r  net 
Inn  and  cover  delivery  at  the  buyer's  works,  including  freight  tranitfer  charges: 

New  York 
No.  I  railroad  wrought $28 .  00 


Stove  plate. 

No.  I  machinery  cast. . , 

Machine  shop  turnings.. 

Cast  borings.    

Railroad  malleable  cast. 

Kcrolling  rails      

KoliiyiiiK  railH 


25.00 
32.00 
15.00 
18  00 
25  00 
33  00 
50  00 


Chicago 

$26.00 

31.00 

38.75 

13  85 

14  25 
30  00 
32  00 


St.  Louis 
$28  50 
34  00 
39  00 
16  50 
16.50 
28  50 
32   50 


40  00-50  00  45   00  50  00 


COAL  BIT  STEEL — Warehouse  price  per  pound  is  as  follows: 

New  York  Cincinnati     Birmingham         St.  Louis 

$0    10  $0    16)  $0.18  $0   II 


Cliic:igo 
$0    15 


DRILL  STEEL- 


Solid.  .  . 
Hollow. 


■Warehouse  price  per  pound: 

New  York 
14c. 

16c. 


.St.  Louis 
13c. 


Birmingham 
15c. 


PIPE — The  following  discounts  are  to  jobbers  for  carload  lots  on  the  Pittsburgh 
basing  card,  discounts  on  steel  pipe,  applying  as  from  January  I  4,  1920,  and  on 


iron  pipe  from  January  7,  1920: 


Inches 
I.  land  I.. 

J 

}  to  3 


Steel 

Black 

47 

51 

54 


BUTT  WELD 
Galv. 


Inches 

Jto  M 


Iron 

Black 

34! 


Galv 


2 

2J  to  6.... 

i.  i  and  J. 
Jto  Tl'.V.'. 


20; 

36S 
4IS 

LAP  WELD 

47  34}  2 28S 

50  37i  2Jto6 30) 

BUTT  WELD,  EXTRA  STRONG  PLAIN  ENDS 
43  25}  J  to  I) 34) 

48  35  5 
52  39! 

LAP  WELD.  EXTRA  STRONG  PLAIN  ENDS 

2 45  331  2 29) 

2)  to  4 48  36!  2)  to  4 31) 

4jto6 47  35)  4)  to  6 30) 

Stocks  discounts  in  cities  named  are  as  follows: 

. —  New  York  — .      . —  Cleveland  ^ 
Gal-  Gal- 

Black     vanized      Black      vanized 
40<;;,  24%  40^J  31% 

35%         20%  42%         27% 

Malleable  fittings.       Class  B  and  C,  from  New  York  stock  sell  at  list  +  23%. 
Cast  iron,  standard  sizes,  net. 

WIRE  ROPE — Discounts  from  list  price  on  regular  grades  of  bright  and  galvan- 
ized are  as  follows: 

New  York  and  St.  Louis 

Hercules  red  stand,  all  constructions. 20'o 

Patent  flattened  strand,  special  and  cast  st«el 20% 

Patent  flattered  strand,  iron  rope 5% 

Plow  steel  round  strand  rope 35% 

Special  steel  round  strantl  rope 30%-l()%  and  5% 

Cast  steel  round  strand  rope 22)^p 

Iron  strand  and  iron  tiller     5% 

Galvanized  iron  rigging  and  guy  rope -f-12% 

San  Francisco:   Galvanized,  less  5^1,,  bright  less  25%. 

C'hicago.  +12'.  on  galvanized.  30  oft  on  bright. 


J  to  3  in.  steel  butt  welded  . 
3)  to  3  in.  steel  lap  welded.. 


14; 
17! 

19) 


16) 
19) 
18! 

. — ^  Chicago  — . 

Gal- 
Black      vanized 
54%       40!% 
50%       37!%,, 


STEEL  SHEETS — The  following  are  the  prices  in  cents  per  pound  from  jobbers* 
warehouse  at  the  cities  named: 

Large  . New  York  - 


Mill   Lots 
Blue  .\nnealed         Pittsburgh 

No.  10 3  55-4  00 

No.  12 3.60-4  05 

No.  14 3  65-4    10 

No.  16 3.75-4  20 

Black 

Nos.  18aiid  20 4    15-4  80 

Nos.22and24 4  20-4  85 

No.  26 4.25-4  90 

No.  28 4  35-5.00 

Galvanized 

N0..IO 4  70-6  00 

No   12 4.80-6.10 

No.  14     4  80-6.  10 

Nos.  I8and20 5.  10  6.40 

Nos.  22and24 5  25-6  55 

No.  26 5   40  6  70 

No.28 5   70-7  00 


Current 
5  57-  6  80 
5  62-  6  85 

5  67-  6  90 
5.77-  7.00 

6  80-  7   30 
6  85-  7   35 

6  90-  7   90 

7  00-  8  00 


()ne 

Year  Ago  Cleveland  Chicago 
5   17  5  35  5  27 

5  22  5.40  5  32 

5  27  5  45  5  37 

5.37  5.55  5.47 


7.50- 
7.60- 
7  60- 

7  90- 

8  05- 
8  20- 
8  50 


9  00 

9  10 

9  10 

9  40 

9  55 

9  70 

10  00 


6  02 
6  07 

6  12 
6.22 

8  22 
8  27 
8  42 
8  72 

7  12 
7  27 
7  57 


5  95 

6  GO 
6  05 
6.15 

5  05 
5  10 
5  25 

5  55 

6  95 

7  40 
7   50 


6  30 
6  35 
6  40 
6,50 

6  65 
6  70 

6  85 

7  15 
7  55 

7  70 

8  00 


SHOP  SUPPLIES 


NUTS — From  warehouse  at  the  places  named,  on  fair  size  orders,  the  following 
amount  is  deducted  from  list: 


New  York 
Current 

Hot  pressed  square -f  $2  00 

Hot  pressed  hexagon. .  4-  2  00 
Cold  punched  square. .  -t-  2  00 
Cold  punched  hexagon  -f   2 .  00 


'' —  Cleveland  - — . 
Current        One 

Year  Ago 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$1.25 

1.05 

.75 

.75 


' — Chicago — .  St.  Louis 

Current         One  Current 

Year  Ago 

$1.45         $0.98  $2.25 

1.45           0.78  2.25 

1.05            1.00  2.25 

1.05            1.00  2.25 
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Semi-eoished  nuto,  f,  and  omailcr.  sell  at  the  following  discoimts  f roni Iibi  pnci 

Current  One  Year  Aro 

NewYork 60%  50-10% 

rhiraso 50%  ->"% 

c^;Zid::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.^.       »»-ip%        50-10% 

St.  I.mii« ^5% 

MACHINE  BOLTS — Warehouse  discounts  in  the  following  cities: 

New  York   Cleveland  Chicago 

I  by  4  in.  and  smaller 25%  50%  '5-5^ 

Larger  and  longpr  up  to  I  in.  bv  30  in.      I  ^% 40% 


25-5% 


St.  LouiK 
50-5% 
40-5% 


WASHERS— r>om  warehouses  at  the  places  named  the  following  amount  is 
di-ducted  from  list  price; 

For  wTought-iron  washers; 
\'ew  York $1 .  50     Cleveland. 


.$4.50     Chicago $3  Oil 


Forcaat-iron  washers  the  hate  price  per  100  lb.  is  as  follows: 
New  York $7   00     Cleveland $3.75     Chicago $4   2;i 


RIVETS— The    following    quotations    are    allowed    for    fair  siicd  orders  from 
warehouse:  NewYork         Cleveland  Chioay,. 

Steel  A  and  smaller 30%  55%  off  45% 

Tinned 30%  55%  off  45% 

Boiler.S,}.  I  in.diameterby  2in.to5in.8ellasfollowBper  iqoib.; 
NewYork.  .$0.00  base    Cleveland.  .$4.00    Chicago. .  $4.  97     PittBlmrgh .  .  $4 .  72 

Structural,  same  sires;  .  ^.   ._     „.^^  ,        .       *.   q.) 

New  York.  $6.  10  Cleveland.  .$4.  10     Chicago.  .$5.07     Pittsburuh.  .$4.82 


CONSTRUCTION   MATERIALS 


LINSEKD  OIL — These  prices  are  pir  gallon; 

. —  New  York  - — ■     . —  Cleveland  — .         Chicago  — — 

Current         One        Current         One  Current        One 

Y'car  Ago                     Year  Ago  Yiar   Ago 

IU„.5-bbl.  Iota....    $1.80         $1.49         $2.05          $2.10  $193          $166 

i-gal.  cans. 2.00            1.74            2.25            2.25  2.23 

WHITF,  AND  RED  LEAD — Base  price. 
-Red- 


1.86 


Current 


Year  Ago 


White  — 

Current  1  Year  Ago 


100-lb.  keg 15  00 

2>and  50-lb.  kegs.  15  25 

I2!-Ib.  keg 15.50 

J-lb.  cans 17.00 

l-lb.  cans 18   00 


In  Oil 
16.50 
16.75 
1 7 .  00 
18  50 
19.50 


Dry 
13. CO 
13.25 
13.50 


In  Oil 
14.50 
14.75 
15.00 


Dry 

and 
In  Oil 
I  5 .  00 
15.25 
15.51) 
17  00 
18.00 


500  lb  lots  less  10%  discount.    2000  lb.  Iota  less  10-2!%  discount 


Dry 
and 
In  Oil 
13.00 
13.25 
15.50 
13.00 
16.00 


COMMON  BRICK. — The  prices  per  1000  in  cargo  or  carlo.id  lots  are  as  follows; 

Chicago $14.00  Cincinnati $19  00 

St.  I.ouis.  salmon 14.00  Birmingham 15   00 

PREPARED  ROOFINGS— Standard  grade  rubbered  surface,  complete  with 
nails  and  cement,  costs  per  square  as  follows  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  _  ^,  ,  „, 

. l-Ply . 2-PIy . 3-Ply 

C.l.  L.c.l.  C.l.  L.ol.  C.l.  L.C.I. 

No   I  grade $2.00         $2.25         $2.50         $2.75         $3.00         $3.25 

NoiJgrade::: 1.70  1.95  2.15  2.40  2.50  2.75 

Asbestos  asphalt  saturated  lelt  (14  lb.  per  square)  costs  $17.00  per  100  lb. 

Slalc-3urfaced  roofing  (red  and  green)  in  rolls  of   108  sq.ft.  costs  $3  00  per 
roll  in  carload  lots  and  $3.25  for  smiiller  quantities. 

Shingles,  red  and  green  slate  finish,  cost  $7  25  per  square  in  carloads,  $7.50  in 
smaller  quantities,  in  Philadelphia. 


ROOFINf;  MATERIA! Prices  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  Y 

Carload  Lots 

N.  Y.         Chic 

Tarfelt(l4lb.persqu8reof  lOOsq.ft).  $84  00         $82 

Tar  pitch  (in  400-lb.  bbl.) 21    00            18 

ork 

ago 
00 
00 
00 
00 

and  Chicii 

Les 

Carl 

N.  Y. 

$86.00 

22.00 

37.50 

90.00 

no; 

s  Than 
>ad  Lots 
Chicago 
$84.00 
19.00 

Asphalt  pitch  (in  barrels) 34  00            34 

Asph.bfelt 88  00           88 

37.50 
90.00 

HOLLOW  TILE— Price  per  block  in  carload  lots  for 

4x12x12 
St.  Paul                        $0,087 

lollow  buildiuf 
8x12x12 
$0,158 

.23 

.175 

.154 

.22 

.115 

.199 

.18925 

.192 

[tile; 

12x12x12 

$0   24R 
.31 

Seattle                                    09 

.30 

I.na  Anselen*                                                 ..     .               .082 

.236 

Npw  Orloani                               1 65 

.325 

Pittaburrh                     065 

Chicago                        1062 

.2864 

•F.  o   b  factory,  4,  Sand  10  inch. 

LUMBER— Price  of  pine  per  M  in  carload  lots; 

1-In.  Rough         2-In.  T. 

10  In.  X  16  Ft.         10  In.  x 

St   Ia,ui.                                            $53.00                      $46 

Birmingham.                                       12.00                        53 

Cincinnati                                            61  00                        60 

undo.     8x8In.  x20Ft. 
16  Ft                               • 
00                      $42  00 
00                        50.00 
00                        55  00 

BXPLOSIVF„S  -Price  per  pound  of  dynamite  in  aroall  lota  and  price  per  25-lb. 
ke(  for  black  powder: 

Low  Freexing         Gelatin  .               Bla<k 

20%                  40%                  60%                  80%               Powder 

NewYork $0.27               $0.30               $2.20 

Beaton $0.22i                 .245                 .25               $0.35                 2.40 

K«nii.»Cily 185                   2275               .2525               .29                 2.35 

New  Orleans                    2375(50%)      2275                  .2475                 ....                

Seattle                            1675                 1925               .2125               .2775             2.25 
Chicago                         215                 .24                    2825                 325               2.25 
St.  Paul                          185                   2275               .2525               ....                2.25 
BtI.oaia.                       185                  2275                 2325               .295               1.80 
loaAogele.                    25                      «n                      35                      275                2  •>5 

MISCELLANEOUS 


<;reasf.s 

li'irrcl  lots: 


Prices  are  as  followe  in  the  following  cities  in  cente  per  pound  for 


Cup 

KibiT  or  sponge. 
'lYanamiBsion.  . . 

Axk- 

CViir 

Cur  journal 


Cincinnati 

St.  Louis 

Birminchan 

7-8 

3.7  3.8 

8   5 

7 

7.2 

8  5 

9-10 

14. 

8   5 

5 

5. 

4  5 

5 

6.5 

8.5 

5 

4  7 

8  5 

r  ABBI'IT   METAL — Warehouse  prices  in  cents  per  pound; 

. —  New  York  —      . Cleveland  —      . Chicago 

Current         One         Current         One         Current         One 

■^'eur  Ago  Year  Ago  Year  Ago 

Hcsl  liradc 90.00  87   00  70  00  SO.OU  70.00  75. UU 

Coiiinierciiil 50,00  42  00  /O.CO  21    50  15.00  15. 00 

IfO.SE —  Following  are  prices  of  various  class*  s  of  liose; 

Fire 

SO-Ft.  Lengths 

liulerwritera'  2i-in. 75c.  per  ft, 

(-'onimon,  2J-in 40% 

Air 
Firsflprade        Second  Grade         Third  Grade 

i-in.perft $0.50  $0  33  $0.22 

Steam — Discounts  fromtlist 
First  grade 30%      Si'cond  gnide        ,.    ^Oe;       ri.jrd  grade 45% 

LEATHER  BELl'ING — Present  discounts  from  list  in  cilits  uamrd; 

Medium  Grade    Heaw  Grade 

New  \ork     2,%  25% 

St,  I.ouis 3.%  35% 

Mirniingham 35%  15% 

Chicago 45%  40% 

Cincinnati 30  5  2>% 40  2i% 

RAWtllPE  LACING  -  25%  for  cut;  86c.  per  sq.ft.  for  ordinary. 

PACKING~r-Priros  per  pound: 

Ilubhcr  and  duck  for  low-pressure  steam $  i .  00 

Asbestos  for  hinh-pressure  stcam._ 1 .  70 

Duck  and  rubber  for  piston  packing 1 .  00 

Flax,  regular 1 ,  20 

Flax,  waterproofed 1 .  70 

ColnpresseJ  iisbestos  sheet .90 

Wire  insert ir>n  asbestos  sheet 1 .50 

Kul.ber  sheet ,50 

Uublier  sheet,  wire  insertion .70 

Rubber  sheet,  duck  insertion .50 

Rubber  sheet,  cloth  insertion .30 

.-V.sbestos  packing,  twisted  or  braided,  and  graphited,  for  valve  stems 

and  .^tutling  boxes ,    1 .  30 

.\3hest08  wick,  J-  and  1-Ib.  balls .85 

MANILA  ROPE — For  rope  smaller  than  |-in.  the  price  is  J  to  2c.  extra:    while 

for  quantities  anmunting  to  less  than  600  ft.  then  is  an  extra  charge  of  lc._  The 
number  of  fei't  per  pound  for  the  various  sizes  is  as  follows;  5-in.,  8  ft.;  J-in.,  6; 
i-in.,  4J;  1  in.,  35;  IJ-in.,  2  ft.  10  in.;  |i-in..  2  ft.  4  in  Following  is  price  per 
pound  for  J-in.  and  larger,  in  1200-ft,  coils: 

Boston $0.30  Birmiiighum        $0.29 

NewYork 26  Atlanta 295 

St.  Louis. .  265  Kansas  City 265 

r'hicago. .    .  265  New  Orleans 255 

St.  Paul 275  Seattle 25 

San  Francisco .24       •  Los  Angeles 285 

PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERING — Below  are  discounts  and  part  of  standard 
lists; 


PIPE  COVF.RING 

Standard  List 
Pipe  Size  Per  Lin. Ft. 

I-in.  $0.27 


BLOCKS  AND  SHEETS 
Price 
'rhicknesa 


2-in, 
3-in 
4-in. 
6-in. 
8-in. 
lO-in. 
8  5%  magnesia  high  pn-ssurt 


36 
45 

60 

80 

1.10 

1.30 


!-in. 
i  -in. 
I  i-in. 
2-in. 
2)-in. 
3  -in. 
JJ-in 


For  low-pressure  heating  and  return  lines J  3-ply . . 

2-ply . . 


4-pIy. 


per  Sq.Ft 
$0.27 
.30 
.45 
.60 
.75 
.90 
.05 
List 
58%  oH 
6C%  ofl 
62%  off 


1. 


WIRINt;  Sl'PPLIES — New  York  prices  for  tape  and  solder  are  as  follows; 

Iricti.m  tapi,  !-lb.  rolls 55c.  per  lb 

Rubber  tape,  l-lh.  rolls 60eperb. 

Wire  solder,  50-lb.  spools 46c.  per  lb. 

Soldering  paste,  2-oz.  cans. $1.20  per  doi. 

la  per  1000  ft.  for  tublM-r-eovercd  wire  in  following  cities; 


COPPER  WIRE— Prii 


14 
10 


Single 
Braid. 
Solid 
$12  00 
18  30 
25  54 


Mew  York  ■ 

Double 
Braid. 
Strande<l  Duplex 
$13  90     $28  50 


6 
4 
2 
1 
0 
00 

000 

0000. 

Cincinnati—  1 2e.bafle. 


23  85 
32  70 

51  40 
70  00 
101  80 
131  8b 
160  00 
193  50 
235  20 
288  60 


41   50 
56  70 


Single 
Braid. 
Solid 
$12  50 
25  10 
34  75 
57  50 
81.65 


Birmingham 
Double 

Braid. 
Stranded 

19.50 

35.50 

49.50 

68.60 

95  50 
140  20 
190  90 
231  33 
281  23 
343  22 
416.80 


Dup'ej 

$29  00 

55  50 

70  50 


FREIGHT  RATES— On  finished  steel  products  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  inclulj. 
ing  plates,  stru.tural  shape,.,  mcrehuiit  steel,  bars,  pipi'  filtinps,  plain  and  gal- 
Viini/ed  wire  nails,  rivets,  spikes,  bolls.  Hal  shuts  (except  planished),  chains,  atc- 

'■     are  effective; 

New  Orleans $0.  '55 

N.w  York H. 

Philadelphia l*> 

St   Louis i* 

St    Paul -ill 

Pacific  Coast  (all  rail) . .  I    25» 

•Minimum  carload.  80.000  lb 


the  following  freight  rales  per  1000  It 

Boston $0   30 

Buffalo 17 

Chicago .27 

CiiicinDali .23 

Clevplaod .17 

Kansas  City 59 

Note— Add  3%tran»porlaiion  tax 
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Penalties  of  Usefulness 


B^  R.  Dawson  Hall 


OOKING  at  the  new  Cummins-Esch 
railroad  bill,  we  come  upon  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  fact  that 
railroads  are,  or  at  least  have  been, 
of  great  public  utility.  If  they  had 
not  been,  what  occasion  would  there  have  been  for 
making  the  income  of  the  railroads  matters  of  close 
control  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

If  the  railroads  had  not  been  so  essential,  we  would 
not  have  arranged  that  if  they  earn  over  6  per  cent, 
one-half  of  the  excess  is  to  go  to  the  reserve  fund  of 
the  road  and  the  other  half  to  the  General  Railroad 
Contingent  Fund.  The  road  can  divide  with  its 
stockholders  and  bondholders  nothing  that  is  earned 
over  SYi  per  cent.  The  next  half  per  cent  earned  is 
to  make  provision  for  :mprovements,  betterments  or 
equipment  and  all  the  excess  above  that  percentage 
is  to  be  either  laid  away  for  a  rainy  day  or  to  be 
placed  in  the  General  Railway  Contingent  Fund  to 
be  lent  to  the  railroads  at  6  per  cent. 

This  ii-  the  stigma  and  these  are  the  penalties  of 
usefulness — a  mark  of  Cain  and  a  consignment  to 
penury.  It  will  not  be  for  long,  however,  for  if  it  is 
continued  such  treatment  is  sure  to  make  our  railroads 
less  and  less  useful  year  by  year.  A  hobbled  horse 
Jraws  no  load  and  competing  with  him  there  are  still 
unfettered  steeds.  There  is  the  auto  truck  which 
uses,  without  pay  or  with  inadequat  pay,  the  public 
roads,  the  public  bridges,  the  city  streets — that 
"flexible"  unit  which  the  automotive  press  so  elo- 
quently praises.  Its  profits  are  suffered  to  be  as 
flexible  as  its  services. 


The  auto  truck  and  the  electric  wire  will  take  the 
place  of  the  railroad  but  they  will  be  unquestionably 
regulated  in  their  turn.  In  time  the  former  will  find 
that  the  public  has  put  a  brake  on  its  axles,  a  skid 
under  its  wheels  and  a  chain  between  its  spokes.  The 
automobile,  gay  and  debonnair,  richly  painted  and 
upholstered,  may  largely  escape  so  long  as  privately 
owned  because  its  usefulness  is  not  so  evident.  But 
the  auto  truck  and  the  taxicab  will  find  the  penalties 
of  usefulness  eventually  crippling  their  prospects.  Till 
that  time,  till  auto  trucks  are  numerous  enough  to 
satisfy  the  public,  rates  will  be  at  the  owner's  whim 
and  profits  unregulated,  and  the  railroads  will  suffer. 

The  utilities  corporation  newly  seeking  a  franchise 
may  find  conditions  favorable,  while  old  utilities  long 
ago  established  and  having  served  the  public  for  years 
will  be  required  to  give  service  without  chance  of  a 
return  equal  to  that  granted  less  valuable  servants. 
For  a  while  we  must  pamper  the  auto  truck,  motor 
bus  and  power  line,  for  we  wish  to  encourage  them 
to  enter  the  battle  of  industrial  life,  but  once  estab- 
lished the  iron  heel  of  regulation  will  press  out  their 
life  as  it  has  already  pressed  out  the  life  of  the 
railroads. 

Some  day,  perhaps  the  "iron  horse"  will  be  so 
crippled  as  to  be  useless  and  not  useful.  It  is  finding 
it  hard  today  to  haul  enough  coal  to  keep  running. 
When  it  fails  utterly  we  shall  begin  to  realize  that  we 
still  need  it  as  we  did  in  the  days  before  and  just 
after  the  civil  war,  when  we  prodigally  offered  any- 
thing and  everything  if  the  railroads  would  consent 
to  come  and  serve  us. 
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IDEAS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

PRACTICAL  SCHEMES  THAT  MAKE  THE  DAYS  WORK  EASIER 


Drill  Holder  for  Drill  Press 


On  the  drill  press  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Burn- 
sifle  Colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  there  is  installed  a  rather 

interesting  stand  for  holding 
different-sized  drills. 

This'  holder  is  a  double- 
deck  affair  consisting  of  two 
sets  or  pairs  of  circular  disks 
as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  These  disks 
have  corresponding  holes  of 
var-ous  sizes  in  the  upper 
and  lower  plates  to  hold  the 
drills.  The  larger  drills  and 
therefore  the  larger  holes 
are  placed  near  the  center 
while  the  smaller  ones  are  at 
the  edge.  This  allows  tha 
operator  to  select  any  drill 
he  desires  by  simply  glanc- 
ing at  the  drill  holder.  Each 
pair  of  disks  is  arranged  so 
that  it  can  be  rotated.  It  is 
extremely  easy  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  one  of  these 
drill  holders,  as  all  that  is 
necessary  to  do  is  to  increase 
the  diameter  of  the  plates  which  will  i)ermit  more  holes 
and  therefore  more  drills.  It  is  also  possible  to  increase 
the  capacity  by  having  more  sets  of  the  horizontal  plates. 


Safely  Slop  for  Drag-Line  Scrapers 

The  St.  Clair  Coal  Co.  at  St.  Clair,  Pennsylvania,  has 
installed  a  safety  device  designed  by   one  of  its  em- 


k* 


f^*  mv^ 


DRILL  HOLDER   .VXD 
I'RESS 


\rraiigenient  for  Closing  Mine  Door.s 

At  the  Burnside  Colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Coal  &  Iron  Co.  near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  a  small  port- 
able pulley  for  use  in  closing  a  mine  door  has  been 
designed. 

This  pulley  is  provided  with  a  hook  so  that  it  can  be 


DOuR  ri'LLEY   .WD  RRAfKET 

hung  over  the  lagging  at  any  point  desired.  Over  the 
pulley  at  the  extremity  of  the  hook  a  chain  pas.ses,  one 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  door,  while  a  weight  is 
fastened  to  the  other. 

The  advantage  of  having  this  pulley  adjustable  is 
that  it  can  be  placed  easily  in  any  desired  position  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time,  thereby  allowing  the  door 
to  work  to  the  best  possible  advantage^ 


DR.\i;-LIXE   STOP   IN   PLACE   OX   CONA-ETOR 

ployees,  John  Bound.  This  prevents  the  drag  line 
scraper  from  sliding  back  down  the  ti-ough  in  case 
of  a  breakdown  to  any  portion  of  the  driving  machineiy. 


Fastener  for  Double  Doors 

A  home-made  door  fastener  for  double  doors  has  been 
made  at  the  Burnside  Colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  near  Shamokin,  Pa.    This  con- 
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FA.'iTENER    KOK    DOHHLR   DOORS 

sists  of  a  steel  disk  i  in.  thick  with  a  handle  attached. 
This  disk  is  pivoted  in  the  center  and  provided  with  two 
circular  slots  about  \  in.  wide  on  opposite  sides. 

Two  pieces  of  bar  steel  !  x  1 1  in.  are  fastened  by 
means  of  bolts  at  the  end  through  the  slots.  The  upper 
end  of  these  bars  engage  in  the  casing  of  the  door  at  top 
and  bottom.  By  moving  the  lever  on  the  disk  the  bars 
raise  or  lower,  locking  or  unlocking  the  door. 
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A  War-Time  Plant  in  the  Pittsburgh  Field 

A   IMaiil  Jiuill   During    llu'   Stn'nuou.s  AX  ar  IVrio*!   Kiiihoilies  Many    l']J«'ments    TeiKliiifj; 

ToAvard  Keliability — lV»\v»'r  1.-  J*urchase«l,  But  a  Gasoline  Engine 

Driven  Unit  Is  Proyided  as  a  Slandliv 

By  Donald  J.  Bakkr 

riUsbm-Bli.  ra. 


DEVELOPMENT  booms  began  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  during  the  early  months  of  1917  when 
operators,  while  sure  that  victory  would  rest 
with  the  Allied  Powers,  believed  that  the  struggle  would 
be  long  drawn  out.  Many  of  the  new  plants  upon 
which  construction  work  was  started  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war  are  only  now  being  completed.  Con- 


the  background  of  the  older  operations  by  reason  of 
their  sturdier  and  more  complete  equipment.  They 
are  now  assuming  the  leading  role  as  the  greatest 
single  producers   in  their  fields. 

With  few  e.xceptions,  the  design  and  general  layout 
of  the  surface  buildings  has  been  made  with  but  one 
end  in  view.     That  goal  was  to  produce  a  maximum 


VIEWS   IN  AND   ABOUT  LINCOLN   HILL 

(1)    General  view   of  the   tipple  and  surroundings.      (2)    Types  of  dwelling  houses.      l3t    Blacksmith,  carpenter  and   machine  shop. 

The    -saw-tooth    roof    affords    excellent    lighting.       (I)     Company    sto>-e.      (.5>    The  matcrial-stor'ige  or  warehouse  building. 


struction  of  many  of  these  developments  began  in  April, 
May  or  June  of  1917.  Quite  a  few  of  the  estimates 
made  by  competent  military  men  then  placed  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  from  three  to  five  years.  This  fact  un- 
doubtedly bore  considerable  weight  with  the  operators. 
The  wholehearted  co-operation  that  was  manifested 
by  the  coal  industry  in  winning  the  war  is  now  his- 
tory. Although  these  plants  were  not  subjected  to 
the  strenuous  days  for  which  they  were  designed,  we 
find    them    today    standing   out    in    bold    relief   against 


amount  of  coal  under  the  e.xacting  stress  of  war  time 
and  its  resultant  conditions.  There  is  precious  little 
time  afforded  for  general  upkeep  or  repairs  in  a  period 
that  cries  for  coal  and  more  coal  and  if  the  mine  is 
to  be  kept  operating  at  full  speed  the  original  equip- 
ment must  not  only  be  made  of  the  finest  materials 
obtainable  for  the  purpose  in  hand  but  the  design, 
must  be  compact  and  convenient 

These  new  operations  around  Pittsburgh  reflect  high 
credit    upon    their   o\vners   and    will    stand    throughout 
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their  periods  of  operation  as  monuments  of  their  pro- 
jectors' patriotism.  When  the  war  ended,  the  coal  in- 
dustry was  just  becoming  organized.  Had  hostilities 
continued  for  two  more  years,  the  organization  would 
have  been  nearly  complete. 

War  caused  these  plants  to  be  constructed  as  they 
have  been,  and  in  this  respect  the  overt  acts  of  the 
present  Holland  wood-cutter  have  placed  the  industry 
on  a  new  level.  In  the  younger  days  of  the  industry, 
a  plant  grew  up  over  night.  The  surface  buildings 
of  the  mine  were  constructed  of  the  cheapest  materials 
available  and  in  the  quickest  possible  manner.  The 
houses  of  the  workers  were  "thrown  together"  quickly 
and  conveniences  in  them  were  overlooked.  This  fact 
has  doubtless  retarded  the  Americanization  of  the  min- 
ing population — which  is  largely  a  foreign  one — more 
than  anything  else;  for  to  encourage  interest  in  a 
house  that  is  not  a  home  is  nearly  impossible,  or  at 
best  is  accomplished  under  many  difficulties. 

Houses  Can  Be  Made  Homes 

We  are  told  by  psychologists  that  the  base  of  real 
Americanism  is  the  hearthstone.  How  can  we  then 
e.xpect  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  against  radicalism 
where  there  are  no  hearthstones?  In  the  early  days 
of  the  industry,  the  human  element  was  cast  aside 
when  the  mines  were  opened,  and  today  we  are  in 
many  respects  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  "Soviet  Arks" 
are   plying   between   our   shores   and   Russia. 

Fortunately  times  have  changed  and  today  the  in- 
dustry is  on  a  more  solid  footing,  at  least  from  the 
engineering  and  sociological  standpoint.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  visit  the  new  operations.  An  impression  is 
gained  that  is  refreshing,  for  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  that  here  is  a  business  and  not  merely  a 
venture.  In  the  long  run,  the  original  capital  in- 
vested will  be  returned  much  quicker  than  at  those 
plants  that  had  a  mushroom  growth,  for  there  is  a 
greater  ease  in  handling  the  output  and  repairs  are 
few  and  far  between.  It  took  the  war  to  impress 
upon  us  some  of  our  own  shortcomings — things  that 
should  have  been  widely  known  and  recognized  long 
ago. 

One  of  the  plants  that  dated  its  growth  from  the 
month  when  war  was  declared  is  that  of  the  Lincoln  Gas 
Coal  Co.,  which  is  situated  at  Lincoln  Hill  in  Wash- 
ington County  about  3  miles  west  of  Washington  on 
the  pike  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  This  operation  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  of  Allegheny 
and  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  and   is  allied  with   the   Hill- 


man  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Pittsburgh — a  company  that 
has  an  annual  production  of  10,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
Twenty-two  hundred  acres  of  coal  are  embraced  in 
the  tract  that  will  be  developed.  The  coal  is  that 
of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  and  averages  6  ft.  in  thickness. 

The  first  stone  in  the  construction  of  the  plant 
buildings  was  turned  on  April  6,  1917  and  on  Aug. 
26,  1918  coal  was  run  over  the  tipple.  This  is  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  and  seems  even  shorter 
when  the  labor  difficulties  of  that  period  are  recalled. 
The  labor  problem  was  fraught  with  uncertainty,  for  the 
draft  boards  were  in  full  session  and  men  knew  not 
when  they  must  answer  their  country's  summons.  Fur- 
thermore, the  railroads  were  decidedly  unreliable  by 
reason  of  war-time  restrictions  that  included  many 
embargoes  on  highly  needed  materials. 

George  Wilson,  superintendent  at  Lincoln  Hill,  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  property  for  the  past  two  years 
or  more.  Baton  &  Elliott,  mining  engineers  of  Pitts- 
burgh, designed  and  supervised  the  construction  of  the 
plant  buildings  as  well  as  the  underground  layout.  The 
Mather  operation  which  was  described  in  the  Nov. 
13  and  20,  1919  issue  of  Coal  Age  was  also  designed 
by  the  same  firm  as  was  the  community  amusement 
building  of  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Hillcoke, 
Pa.,  a  description  of  which  appeared  in  the  Oct.  9 
issue  of  the  same  year. 

Both  Shafts  Are  Concrete  Lined 

Two  shafts  have  been  sunk  at  Lincoln  Hill,  one 
452  ft.,  and  the  other  469  ft.  in  depth.  The  latter 
is  the  main-hoisting  shaft.  It  is  concrete-lined  and 
is  32  X  11  ft.  in  dimensions.  It  is  divided  into  three 
main  compartments,  two  of  which  are  utilized  in  hoist- 
ing, while  the  other  is  an  air  compartment,  11  x  9 
ft.  in  size.  There  is  also  a  pipe  compartment.  Ver- 
tical ladders  have  been  constructed  that  lead  to  a 
platform  landing  every  18  feet. 

The  air  and  material  snaft  is  likewise  concrete 
lined  and  is  a  duplicate  of  the  hoist  shaft  in  general 
overall  dimensions.  It  contains  two  hoist  compart- 
ments as  well  as  one  for  the  unobstructed  passage 
of  air.  A  vertical  ladder  in  this  shaft  leads  to  a 
platform  at  a  depth  of  60  ft.  where  a  pump  has  been 
installed.  Both  shafts  are  equipped  with  Connells- 
ville  IVhinufaituring  <^'  Mine  Supply  Co.  cages;  the  self- 
dumping  type  being  installed  for  coal  hoisting. 

The  main  tipple  is  of  wood  construction  with  cor- 
rugated asbestos  siding.  Keasby  &  Mattison  of  Pitts- 
burgh  supplied   this   latter   material.     The  headframe 


A'    KRO.NT    VIEW    ASl)   "U--    gi'ARTERINr,    VIEW   l)|-   Till-;   SHAFT   UPPBRWORKS 
One  compartment  of  the  shaft  Is  an   upcast  lonnccti'd  to  the  tun  loialed  :i  tiliorl   (ll.smm  i;  uway.      .\  si'iond  compartment  U  used 

for    hol.itInK    and    lowering    men    and    material. 
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here  is  of  steel.  115  ft.  high  with  10-ft.  sheaves.  Both 
tipple  and  headfranie  were  erected  by  John  Eichleay 
&  Sons  of  Pittsburgh.  Within  the  tipple  there  is  a 
weigh  basket,  gravity  screens  and  car  retarders,  all 
manufactured  by  the  Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Supply  Co. 
The  coal  is  not  hand  picked  and  considerable  of  the 
output  will  be  loaded  as  mine-run,  although  some  will 
be  sized.  All  apparatus  has  been  installed  in  such 
manner  as  to  insure  the  least  amount  of  labor  being 
employed  on  the  tipple.  The  cars  dump  into  a  re- 
ceiving hopper  that  feeds  by  gravity  to  the  screens 
from  the  weigh  basket.  From  the  screens  there  is  an 
unrestricted  run  to  the  railroad  cars  beneath.  Load- 
ing booms  have  been  provided  for  the  lump  sizes.  Rock 
is  dumped  mto  a  special  bin  and  later  removed  to  the 
rear  of  the  building  by  trolley-type  slate  tarries. 

Rock  Disposal  Ik  an  Important  Problem  ^ 

Much  rock  and  refuse  have  been  encountered  inside 
the  mine  and  the  rapid  handling  of  this  material  on 
the  surface  had  to  be  provided  for  in  the  design  of 
the  tipple.  The  hoisting  apparatus  has  been  laid  out 
to  accommodate  3,000  tons  of  material  in  8  hr.  but 
is  is  doubtful  if  that  amount  of  coal  will  ever  be  run 
over  the  tipple  because  of  the  rock  that  must  be 
moved  during  development  work. 

There  is  a  decided  contrast  between  this  tipple,  which 
is  practically  mechanical  in  its  operation,  and  others 
that  are  more  commonly  seen,  and  which  employ  from 
10  to  20  men. 

The  air-shaft  tipple  is  a  temporary  wooden  structure 
that  is  at  present  used  for  supplying  domestic  coal 
needs.  This  tipple  is  equipped  with  one  hand-operated 
dump.  It  will  be  merely  mentioned  here  as  it  is 
not  one  of  the  main  plant  units.  A  substantial  wooden 
headframe  is  situated  over  the  air  and  material  shaft. 

A  combination  lamphouse,  hospital  and  mine-fore- 
man's office  is  located  near  the  air-and-material  shaft 
and  is  of  brick  construction  with  tile  roof  and  cement 
flooring.  The  location  of  this  building  is  nearly  ideal. 
It  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  route  taken  by  the  men 
in   going   to   and    from    work.      The   hospital   entrance 
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TIPPLE   AND  HOISTHOUSE 
This  equipment  has   been   designed   to  hoist  and  prepare   3.000 
tons   of  coal   daily.      The    tipple    is    practically    mechanical    in    its 
operation   throughout. 

faces  the  shaft.  The  main  portion  of  the  building 
houses  400  Edison  safety  lamps  which  are  shelved 
and  recharged  through  rheostats.  There  is  an  elec- 
trically operated  Rochlitz  water-still  in  this  room. 

The  mine-foreman's  office  adjoins  the  lamp  room  and 
contains  the  water-gage  register.  This  little  detail 
of  arrangement  might  well  be  more  generally  follow^ed, 
instead  of  h.aving  the  location  in  the  fanhouse.     Dan- 


gerous diversions  of  air  currents  that  sometimes  occur 
through  door  sets  l)eing  carelessly  left  o|)en  will  be 
indicated  on  the  water  gage  and  show  that  something 
IS  wrong  with  the  circulation.  In  the  efficient  and 
intelligent  supervision  of  a  mine,  the  water  gage  plays 
an  important  part  and  should  be  under  surveillance  at 
all  times. 

The  hospital  comprises  one  room  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  mine-foreman's  office.  In  it  are  contained  four 
sets  of  Draeger  breathing  apparatus  and  a  Draeger 
recharging  oxygen  unit.  A  lungmotor,  manufactured 
by   the  Life  Saving   Services  Co.   is   also   part  of  the 


A  STANDBY   GKNERATING   UNIT 
In  case  of  power  failure  this  gasoline  engine-driven  generator 
may  be  put  to   use  operating  the  plant  and   feeding  any   excess 
energy  into  the  transmission  line. 

equipment.  The  room  is  fitted  with  table,  desk,  medi- 
cine cabinet  and  lavatory.  The  nearness  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  shaft  is  an  important  first-aid  factor. 

The  secondary  hoisthouse  is  divided  by  a  brick  parti- 
tion so  as  to  bring  the  substation  under  the  same 
roof.  This  building,  72  x  32  ft.  in  dimensions,  is  of 
the  same  characteristic  construction  as  the  rest  of 
the  plant  units;  viz.,  cement  floor,  brick  walls,  tile 
roofing,  carried  on  steel  roof  trusses.  Power  for  the 
operation  of  the  mine  is  purchased  from  the  West  Penn 
Power  Co. 

The  reduction  of  the  high-tension  line  of  22,000  to 
2,200  volts. is  made  at  an  outdoor  transformer  station 
that  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 

Two  Westinghouse  200-kw.  60-cycle  transformers  are 
employed  in  stepping  down  the  current.  .  From  the 
transformers,  the  2,200-volt  lines  pass  to  two  290-hp. 
Westinghouse  motors  driving  two  Westinghouse  200- 
kw.  2,'iO-volt  direct-current  generators.  These  machines 
operate  at  900  r.p.m. 

One  unit  in  the  substation  that  has  not  been  gen- 
erally installed  elsewhere  is  a  Van  Blerc  high  speed 
marine  gasoline  engine  direct-connected  to  a  100-kva. 
2,400-volt  Westinghouse  alternating-current  generator. 
This  unit  is  equipped  with  a  Leece-Neville  automatic 
circuit-breaker.  This  auxiliary  power  plant  will  only 
be  operated  during  such  times  as  the  service  over  the 
high-tension   lines   is  below  par. 

The  idea  of  driving  an  alternating-current  generator 
by  a  gasoline  engine  is  not  a  new  one  but  it  is  a 
practice  that  might  well  be  more  generally  followed. 
The    arrangement    is   highly   compact,    a    fact   that    in 
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PLAN  OF  TRACKS  AT  THE  SHAFT  BOTTOM 

Tracks  kickback    car  feeder  and  car  haul  are  arranged  relative  to  the  shaft  so  as  to  secure  rapid  and  efficient 
loaded   and   empty  cars.      Speed  and   reliability   are  here  of  the  utmost   importance. 


handling  of  the 
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CROSS-SECTION    OF  THE   ARCHING    AT    SHAFT   BOTTOM 
run   around,  and   all  passages  generally  near  the  casing  point  arc  con-retc-nrched.     This  secures  a  neat  as  well   a3 
substantial  bottom  obvlaUng  the  danger  from  falls  of  roof  rock. 
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itself  is  an  influential  one  where  minimum  space  is 
desired  in  housing  the  auxiliary  power  plant.  How- 
ever, the  boiler  house  has  its  advantages,  especially 
in  those  regions  where  the  high-tension  lines  are  liable 
to  be  out  of  commission  for  any  appreciable  length 
of  time. 

Gasoline  consumption  is  an  important  cost  item  if 
the  engine  must  be  operated  over  long  periods.  A  large 
slate-panel  switch-board  completes  the  equipment  in 
the  sub.station.  All  of  the  electrical  installations  at 
Lincoln  Hill  are  of  Westinghouse  manufacture. 

A  wing  of  the  substation  is  utilized  as  a  pump 
room  and  contains  a  5  x  7  in.  electrically-driven  hori- 
zontal Scranton  pump.  This  stands  directly  over  a 
19,000-gal.  concrete  reservoir  which  provides  the  water 
for  town  and  plant  consumption.  The  water  is  pumped 
from  this  point  to  a  57,000-gal.  tank  on  one  of  the 
adjacent  hillsides.  From  here  it  flows  by  gravity  to 
the  town  through  4-in.  cast  iron  pipe. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  secondary  hoist- 
house  adjoins  the  substation.  Equipment  here  con- 
sists principally  of  a  Vulcan  hoisting  engine  with  a 
6-ft.  drum  which  is  direct  connected  to  a  300-hp. 
motor.    A  cable  li  in.  in  diameter  is  used. 

The  main  hoisthouse  is  43  x  38  ft.  in  dimensions, 
and  contains  a  Vulcan  hoisting  engine  with  a  conical 
drum  that  ranges  from  7i  to  lOi  ft.  in  diameter.  This 
hoist  employs  a  13 -in.  cable  and  is  geared  to  a  1,000- 
hp.  Westinghouse  motor.  Both  hoists  are  equipped 
with  automatic  safety  appliances  for  regulating  the 
speed  of  the  drum,  length  of  cable  payed  out,  etc. 

Another  of  the  main  buildings  of  the  surface  plant 
is  a  combined  blacksmith,  machine,  and  carpenter  shop. 
As  can  be  noticed  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations, the  design  of  this  building  is  unique,  in  that 
the  separate  rooms  are  practically  distinct  buildings. 
The  blacksmith  shop  is  equipped  with  forges,  and  elec- 
trically-driven blower  fans. 

The  carpenter  shop  contains  an  electric  saw,  shaper, 
etc.,  while  the  machine  shop  is  provided  with  a  power 
driven  hack  saw,  pipe  machine,  lathe,  and  drill  press. 
.Equipment  within  the  building  as  a  whole  is  not  com- 
plete as  yet.  The  general  design  was  primarily  in- 
fluenced by  the  desire  to  obtain  as  much  natural  light 
as  possible.  Work  carried  on  inside  these  shops  is 
[thus  made  easy  and  effective. 

Ventilation  Problem  Is  Simple  As  Yet 

The  fanhouse,  which  is  34  x  18.5  ft.  in  dimensions, 
contains  a  5  x  14-ft.  double-inlet,  reversible  Jeffrey 
fan.  This  is  connected  by  belt  to  a  30  hp.  Westing- 
house motor.  The  ventilation  problem  is  comparatively 
simple  so  far,  since  the  main  entries  have  been  driven 
scarcely  1,000  ft.  and  development  of  the  coal  is  still 
in  the  primary  stages.  In  this  respect  the  construc- 
tion of  the  surface  buildings  has  been  keeping  ahead 
of  the  underground  work. 

A  supply  house,  70  x  61  ft.,  is  utilized  for  storing 
spare  parts  and  various  materials.  Three  other  build- 
ings might  be  mentioned,  although  these  are  not  di- 
rectly as  important  as  the  ones  already  described. 
One  of  these  is  a  magazine,  20  x  14  ft.,  which  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  concrete.  It  is,  of  course,  located 
some  little  distance  from  the  plant  proper.  An  ex- 
plosive cap  or  detonator  house,  7x5  ft.,  is  of  brick 
and  concrete  construction  while  the  other  building  is 
utilized  for  the  storage  of  such  materials  as  oil,  sand 
and  cement. 


A  spur  is  now  under  construction  to  this  building 
and  these  materials  will  be  unloaded  as  far  as  possible 
by  mechanical  means.  Another  track  from  the  build- 
ing to  the  air  and  material  shaft  will  minimize  the 
amount  of  labor  required  in  handling  these  materials 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  them  within  easy  access 
of  the  shaft.  The  rapid  rehandling  of  all  supplies  re- 
gardless of  their  nature  is  a  necessity  if  steady  produc- 
tion is  to  be  maintained.    This  can  readily  be  seen. 

Arrangements  at  the  shaft  bottom  are  rather  ela- 
borate. The  main  haulageways  are  19  ft.  wide,  arched 
and  concreted  for  a  distance  of  150  ft.  on  either  side. 
The  loaded  cars  on  one  side  of  the  bottom  are  engaged 
by  a  car-feeder  and  are  pulled  nearly  to  the  shaft. 
They  then  run  a  short  distance  by  gravity  and  are 
caged.  The  empty  cars  as  they  come  off  the  cage, 
run  by  gravity  to  a  kickback  after  passing  which  they 
are  engaged  by  a  car  haul  and  are  pulled  up  a  short 
incline  to  enter  the  storage  tracks. 

The  mine  cars  are  of  2i  ton  capacity  and  constructed 
with  steel  sides  and  wooden  bottoms.  They  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  A  track  gage  of  44 
in.  is  employed  with  60-lb.  rails  on  the  main  haulage- 
ways.  Four  6-ton  Jeffrey  locomotives  are  in  use  at 
present.  Heavier  machines  have  not  been  purchased 
thus  far  as  the  development  work  has  not  reached  a 
stage  that  necessitates  their  use.  Other  equipment  un- 
derground includes  two  7*-ft.  breast  machines  and  six 
Goodman  shortwall  gasproof  mining  machines.  A  ce- 
ment gun  has  been  purchased  and  is  finding  consider- 
able use  in  the  work  of  driving  entries  which  are 
gunited  as  soon  as  completed. 

Drainage  Water  Will  Be  Pumped  "< 

The  water  from  the  mine  will  be  directed  to  one 
main  pump  and  thence  voided  to  the  surface  through 
a  4-in.  discharge  line  by  two  5  x  7-in.  horizontal  Scran- 
ton pumps.  Other  pump  units  probably  will  be  portable 
ones.  At  present  one  3  x  5-in.  Austin  field  pump 
with  a  2-in.  discharge  line  is  in  use.  However,  it 
is  a  little  hard  to  prophesy  now,  just  how  extensive 
the  final  pumping  arrangements  will  be,  as  the  mine 
is  not  yet  in  a  stage  of  development  that  would  jus- 
tify an  approximation  of  the  amount  of  water  that 
will  eventually  be  encountered.  From  indications,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  plenty. 

Railroad  connections  are  with  both  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  lines.  A  storage  yard  wherein  85  empty  cars 
may  be  accommodated  has  been  constructed  as  well 
as  one  with  a  like  capacity  for  loaded  cars.  In  less 
serious  vein,  this  appears  to  have  been  the  only  "slip- 
up" in  the  surface  layout.  Where  the  cars  are  coming 
from  to  fill  this  yard  is  a  secret  that  others  would 
like  to  share.  One  answer  to  this  question  might  be 
found  by  consulting  either  the  ouija  board  or  the 
gypsy  dream  book. 


Duty  to  Keep  Mine  Premises  in  Reasonably  Safe 
Condition. — Where  a  coal  mining  company's  em- 
ployee's duties  in  spragging  tram  cars  diverted  his 
attention  from  a  runway  along  which  he  was  required 
to  move,  the  company  is  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by 
him  through  stumbling  over  an  obstruction  negligently 
permitted  by  the  company  to  remain  in  the  runway. 
(New  Mexico  Supreme  Court,  Leyba  vs.  Albuquerque  & 
Cerrillos  Coal  Co.,  16U  Pacific  Reporter,  823.) 
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How  An  Anthracite  Breaker  Was  Remodeledll 

Imperfect  Preparation  Made  Necessary  the  Remodeling  of  the  Breaker,  but  the  Change  Paid 

Well,  for  the  Payroll  Also  Was  Cut  $140,000  a  Year— Wet  Preparation 

Adopted  Is  Much  Simpler  and  More  Efficient  Than  Dry 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


IN  remodeling'  the  Old  Forge  breaker  the  first  and 
probably  the  most  important  reason  lay  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  coal  itself  since  it  did  not  lend  itself  well  to 
the  old  method  of  preparation.  The  second  reason  was 
the  fact  that  too  much  labor  was  employed  and  during 
the  war  every  man's  help  counted.  The  third  reason  was 
that  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  breaker  had  become 
too  high;  since  the  average  pay  roll  for  every  man  and 
boy  was  $1,000  a  year,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 


the  cross-section  of  the  new  breaker  as  shown  on  p.  534, 
and  when  this  movement  is  compared  with  that  in  the 
old  breaker,  as  showTi  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  in 
the  issue  of  Coal  Aye  on  March  11,  1920,  p.  483. 

In  the  old  breaker  the  coal  was  brought  in  mine  cars 
to  the  top  of  the  building  by  means  of  a  car  haul,  and 
there  dumped.  A  rotary  feeder  discharged  coal  to 
grizzeleys  where  the  lump  and  steamboat  were  removed 
and  delivered  to  a  traveling  table  where  bone  and  slate 
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FLOW  SHEET  OF  THE  OLD  FORGE  BREAKER  BEFORE  REMODEUNQ 

Tlil.i  flow  sheet  showa  how  the  coal  In  the  Old  Forge  Breaker  was   treated   before   being   remodeled.    By   referring   to   the   new 
(low  sheet  It  will  be  seen  what  a  vast  difference  there  Is  between   the   two   niothods. 


men  from  156  to  16  made  a  considerable  saving  and 
warranted  a  large  capital  investment.  The  fourth  rea- 
son was  that  the  old  structure  showed  signs  of  weak- 
ening after  18  years  of  continuous  use  and  the  founda- 
tions were  rotting.  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  above 
four  reasons  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  cost  involved 
in  remodeling  this  breaker. 

The  old  structure  was  a  dry  breaker  and  an  inter- 
esting comparison  can  be  made  between  the  old  and  new 
flow  sheets  as  shown  in  the  article.  Furthermore. 
the  movement  of  the  material  readily  can  be  traced  in 


were  picked  out.  The  coal  then  went  to  a  set  of  rolls 
and  was  crushed  to  the  sizes  of  grate  and  egg.  If  it 
was  not  desired  to  make  grate  coal,  this  size  was  again 
crushed  to  egg  in  another  set  of  rolls.  If  grate  coal 
was  to  be  made  this  size  was  run  through  an  Emery 
picker  and  the  refuse  separated  from  the  coal  which 
went  direct  to  a  pocket.  The  refuse  passed  to  a  set  of 
rolls  and  was  crushed,  then  went  over  a  shaker  and  the 
egg  size  passed  through  an  Emery  picker  which  sep- 
arated the  coal  from  the  refuse.  The  coal  went  direct 
to  the  egg  pocket  and  the  refuse  to  the  rock  conveyor 
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which  took  it  to  the  rock  dump.  The  fine  refuse  that 
passed  through  the  shaker  went  to  the  condemned  coal 
conveyor  and  was  given  retreatment. 

The  egg  coal  from  the  lump  rolls  received  the  same 
treatment  that  has  just  been  described,  except  that 
when  there  were  insufficient  orders  for  the  egg  or  grate 
coal  these  sizes  were  passed  through  a  set  of  rolls  and 
crushed,  then  passed  over  a  shaker,  the  egg  and  stove 
removed,  and  the  fine  coal  sent  over  another  shaker  sep- 
arating the  chestnut  and  the  pea.  The  fine  coal  from  this 
.<haker  was  taken  by  a  conveyor  to  the  washerv  for  fur- 


ers  where  the  stove  and  chestnut  sizes  were  removed 
from  the  fine  material  which  was  sent  to  the  washery 
by  conveyor  for  retreatment.  The  grate,  egg,  stove 
and  chestnut  were  treated  exactly  the  same  as  the 
K'rate  coal  and  the  refuse  was  handled  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  washery  had  been  remodeled  since  its  original 
construction  and  the  coal  was  carried  from  the  breaker 
by  means  of  a  conveyor.  This  is  discharged  into  an 
elevator  leading  to  the  top  of  the  wa.shery.  Here  the 
coal  was  passed  over  a  wet  shaker  and  the  large  rock, 
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FLOW  SHEET  OF  THE  REMODELED  OLD  FORGE  BRE.\KER 
A  great  dift'trence  is  shown  between  the  two  flow  sheets,  the  old  breaker  was   a  dry  one,  while  the  new   breaker  is  wet.     The 
change  in  the  method  of  handling  the  coal  made  a  difference  of  140  men.     The  old  breaker  required   156  men  to  operate  while  the 
new    breaker    i-trquires    only    16    men. 


ther  treatment.  Each  of  the  above  sizes — egg,  stove, 
chestnut  and  pea — received  the  same  treatment  that  the, 
grate  coal  received,  as  previously  described.  The  clean 
coal  went  to  the  pockets,  the  first  refuse  produced  to 
the  condemned  coal  conveyor  and  the  final  refuse  to  the 
rock  conveyor. 

The  coal  that  passed  through  the  lump  and  steam- 
boat bar  screens  was  sent  to  an  old-fashioned  revolv- 
ing screen  and  the  grate  and  egg  coal  separated.  The 
coal  going  through  this  screen  passed  to  a  set  of  shak- 


chestnut  and  pea  were  separated  from  the  fines.  The 
rock,  when  picked  from  the  coal,  went  directly  to  the 
rock  dump.  The  chestnut  and  pea  passed  to  jigs,  and 
from  thence  to  the  pockets.  The  refuse  was  sent  to 
rolls  where  it  was  recrushed  and  sent  back  to  the  main 
shaker.  The  fine  coal  from  the  first  shaker  was  passed 
over  another  shaker  and  the  buckwheat,  rice,  barley  and 
culm  separated.  The  buckwheat,  rice  and  barley  went 
to  their  respective  pockets  while  the  culm  went  to  the 
culm  bank. 
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In  the  main  breaker  there  was  a  double  set  of  pockets 
that  would  accommodate  the  grate,  egg,  stove,  chestnut, 
and  pea,  while  in  the  washery  there  were  5  pockets,  one 
each  for  the  following  sizes — chestnut,  pea,  buckwheat, 
rice  and  barley.  The  rock  was  all  carried  to  a  rock 
pocket  at  the  rear  of  the  breaker  from  which  it  was 
loaded  into  cars  and  hauled  to  the  rock  dump  by  a 
steam  locomotive. 

The  method  of  treatment  in  the  new  breaker  is 
entirely  different  from  that  employed  in  the  old  one.  It 
is  a  wet  method  from  start  to  finish  whereas  almost  the 
whole  treatment  in  the  old  breaker  was  dry,  with  the 
exception  of  that  given  the  fine  coals  at  the  end. 

At  the  pre.sent  time  the  coal  is  brought  to  the  top  of 
the  breaker  on  the  old  car  haul  but  in  the  spring  this 
will  be  changed  as  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  is  making 
arrangements  to  install  a  drag-line  scraper  to  convey 
the  coal  to  this  point. 

The  coal  will  then  be  fed  to  a  rotary  feeder  as  in  the 
old  breaker  but  at  this  point  an  entire  change  in  the 


treatment  begins.  The  coal  from  the  feeder  passes  to 
a  triple-deck  shaking  screen  on  which  the  lump,  grate 
and  egg  are  sized  and  the  fine  coal  passes  through.  The 
lump  coal  passes  over  a  picking  table  where  the  rock  is 
separated  and  sent  to  the  rock  conveyor.  The  lump  coal 
itself  goes  to  a  set  of  rolls  where  it  is  crushed  to  grate 
and  smaller  and  then  passes  to  a  double-deck  shaker  on 
which  egg,  stove,  chestnut  and  fine  coal  are  made.  The 
egg  coal  goes  to  the  egg  jig  and  the  clean  coal  from  the 
.jig  goes  to  the  egg-coal  pocket;  the  bone  and  rock  from 
the  jig  are  hand-picked  and  the  rock  is  sent  to  the  rock 
conveyor  while  the  bone  is  taken  to  the  bone  rolls  and 
is  crushed  and  then  sent  to  the  condemned  coal  con- 
veyor. 

Treatment  of  Stove  Coal 

The  stove  coal  from  the  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  shaker 
goes  direct  to  the  stove-coal  jig  where  it  is  given 
e.xactly  the  same  treatment  that  the  egg  coal  received. 
The  chestnut  coal  goes  from  the  same  shaker  to  the 


I.ONGITLDINAL  ELETV'ATIOX  OF  THE  OLD   FORGR   RRE.,VKER 
Aa  wlU  ^  »«*"  ^y  J^oniParUion  wllh  the  elevation  of  the  old  breaker  aa  shown  In  the  first  half  of  this  article,  which' appeared 
laai  wecK  in  lo<u  Age,  Hg.  I,  p.  483,  there  has  been  a  vast  Improvement  In  the  arrangements  of  the  breaker. 
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chestnut  jig  and  the  clean  product  goes  to  the  chestnut 
coal  pocket  while  the  bone  and  rock  are  passed  over  a 
shaker  and  the  fine  material  goes  to  the  bone  coal  con- 
veyor while  the  large  pieces  go  to  the  waste  rock  con- 
veyor. 

Now  going  back  to  the  grate  coal  made  on  the  first 
screen,  this  is  sent  to  the  grate  jig  and  the  rock  is  re- 
moved and  goes  to  the  rock  conveyor,  the  coal  and  bone 
passes  on  to  a  roll  and  from  thence  to  a  shaker  of  4 
decks  on  which  egg,  stove,  chestnut,  pea  and  fine  coal 
is  made.  The  egg  coal  from  the  lump  shaker  as  well  as 
that  from  the  grate  shaker  unite  and  go  to  the  egg  jigs 
for  treatment.  The  stove  coal  goes  to  the  stove  jig, 
the  chestnut  to  the  chestnut  jigs  and  the  pea  to  the 
pea  jigs.  The  fine  coal  from  the  lump  shaker  unites 
with  that  from  the  grate  shaker  and  the  fine  coal  from 
the  grate  shaker  unites  with  that  from  the  lump  roll 
shaker  and  that  from  the  first  grate  roll  shaker  and 
the  whole  combination  passes  to  a  shaker  having  4  decks 
on  which  pea,  buckwheat,  rice,  barley  and  culm  are 
made.  The  pea  coal  goes  to  the  pea  jig  for  treatment 
but  the  buckwheat,  rice  and  barley  go  to  their  proper 
pockets  while  the  culm  passes  to  the  culm  conveyor. 

The  coal  from  the  lip  screens,  from  the  various  jig 
screens,  and  from  the  bone  coal  rolls  is  taken  by  an  ele- 
vator to  the  second  grate  roll  shaker  for  retreatment. 
The  rock  from  the  rock  conveyor  is  transported  to  a 
concrete  pocket  in  the  rear  of  the  building  and  from 
there  hauled  by  locomotive  to  the  rock  dump. 


Are  All  Men  Equal? 

By  Thomas  Hogarth 

Mclntyre,  Pa. 

WE  AEE  reading  in  the  papers  a  good  deal  about 
Bolshevism,  communism  and  a  lot  of  other"  isms" 
that  claim  they  are  it.  No  one  can  deny  that  as  far  as 
human  nature  is  concerned,  we  all  come  into  existence  in 
the  same  way.  We  are  all  on  an  equal  footing  at  that 
stage  of  life,  and  up  to  a  certain  age  remain  so.  But 
from  the  time  when  we  commence  to  think  for  ourselves, 
we  become  individuals,  and  from  then  on  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  find  two  persons  either  in  temperament  or 
personality  identical.  What  gives  one  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction may  be  a  bore  to  the  other. 

Some  people  tell  us  that  the  only  true  way  to  live  is 
to  be  all  on  an  equal  footing.  Communism  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  life  as  one  community,  all  sharing  alike;  the 
farmer,  tilling  the  ground  and  raising  enough  food  to 
supply  the  other  workers,  the  miner  producing  the  coal 
for  the  farmers  and  other  industries;  the  other  indus- 
tries producing  their  different  goods,  and  pooling  them 
each  individual  taking  enough  food  and  clothing  for  his 
needs.  In  such  a  state  of  society  no  money  will  be 
needed. 

This  looks  beautiful  on  paper,  and  I  expect  to  reach 
this  state  of  existence  in  the  next  world,  but  not  while 
we  are  living  on  the  surface  of  this  old  earth  as  human 
beings. 

Let  us  just  look  squarely  at  life.  Take  the  farmer  and 
any  other  individual.  For  about  six  months  in  the  year 
the  farmer  is  working  all  the  hours  that  he  can  see  and 
feeds  his  stock  by  lantern  light.  Then  after  he  has  all 
his  crops  gathered  in,  and  the  weather  is  too  bad  for 
him  to  work  in  the  fields,  he  has  a  comparatively  easy 
time  of  it,  and  his  life  is  fairly  worth  living.  Some 
farmers,  however,  that  live  near  a  mine  or  some  indus- 


trial establishment  and  are  anxious  to  make  a  little  extra 
money,  will  go  and  work  in,  we  will  say,  the  mine,  until 
the  weather  will  permit  their  getting  onto  the  land 
again. 

Consider  The  Miner 

Now  consider  the  miner  under  a  communistic  regime. 
He  works,  we  will  say,  normally,  six  days  a  week,  and 
eight  hours  a  day.  If  he  (for  any  reason)  desires  a  day 
off  he  will  have  to  state  his  case  to  the  soviet  and  if  it 
can  find  that  he  has  a  good  excuse  he  can  go,  but  he  must 
be  back  for  the  next  day,  or  there  will  be  nothing  for 
him  to  eat.  The  miner  will  then  find  fault  with  the 
farmer,  and  say  he  has  no  business  to  be  away  from  his 
business  during  the  winter  and  will  not  want  him  to 
take  food  out  of  the  pool  during  the  days  he  cannot  work. 

What  will  become  of  the  output?  The  men  will  go  to 
work  at  say  seven  in  the  morning.  It  may  be  that  each 
man  will  have  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  coal  for 
his  day's  work.  One  man  is  a  good  miner  and  an  effi- 
cient worker.  He  produces  his  stint  in  three  or  four 
hours.  The  man  in  the  next  place  takes  eight  or  nine 
to  secure  the  same  tonnage.  Those  two  are  not  going 
to  be  friends  very  long. 

Then  there  are  some  wet  places  to  be  worked.  One 
man  will  say,  "I  am  not  going  to  work  there.  I  want 
a  dry  place."  There  will  be  no  boss.  How  can  there  be 
any  boss  when  all  are  equal?  Furthermore,  some  men 
will  not  be  willing  to  load  coal  and  receive  the  same  pay 
as  the  man  who  runs  the  motor.  All  of  these  are  fruitful 
sources  of  misunderstanding,  contention  and  strife. 

Then  coming  right  down  to  equality,  some  men  have 
a  natural  gift  for  music,  some  for  painting,  and  still 
others  for  breaking  in  horses.  What  man  will  spend 
ten  or  more  years  of  hard  study  and  then  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  the  man  who  is  digging  ditches? 
It  is  not  human  nature.  Some  men  are  constantly  schem- 
ing to  do  something  bad;  others  spend  their  time  in 
doing  all  the  good  they  can.  Some  men  delight  in  war 
and  fighting ;  others  take  pleasure  in  nothing  but  peace. 

I  have  had  a  long  mining  experience  and  I  have  always 
found  that  it  was  possible  for  two  men  to  work  together 
and  agree.  But  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  kee^ 
four  or  more  men  working  in  the  same  place  and  have 
all  satisfied  to  share  and  share  alike. 

Those  people  who  profess  to  advocate  all  this  com- 
munistic tommyrot  know  well  that  what  they  are  preach- 
ing is  an  utter  impossibility  and  that  it  is  through 
selfish  motives  that  they  preach  it.  Communism  may 
come  when  we  step  over  that  line  called  death — but  not 
before.  It  may  be  immortal  but  it  is  not  mortal.  To 
obtain  such  a  state  of  existence  will  be  to  attain  a  beau- 
tiful heaven.  And  this  cannot  be  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  How  is  it  that  so  many  believe  these  impossible 
theories?     It  must  be  through  ignorance. 


Damages  for  Conversion  of  Coal. — Where  a  railway 
company  appropriates  to  its  own  use  coal  entrusted  to 
it  for  transportation  to  the  shipper's  customer  the  meas- 
ure of  compensatory  damages  recoverable  against  the 
company  is  the  market  value  of  the  coal  at  the  point  of 
destination,  less  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  motive  which  controlled  the  railroad  in  the  con- 
version of  the  coal  is  no  defense,  although  it  may  be 
shown  where  exemplarj%  as  well  as  compensatory,  dam- 
ages are  claimed  by  plaintiff.  (Tennessee  Supreme 
Court,  Roth  Coal  Co.  vs.  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Co.,  215  Southwestern  Reporter,  ^Oi.) 
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How  Bituminous  Coal  Can  Be  Safely  Stored 

Almost  Any  Coal  Can  Be  Successfully  Stored  if  Only  Adequate  Precau- 
tions Are  Taken  in  the  Storing  Process — Methods  by  Which 
Coal  Can  Be  Safely  Stored  With  Costs  of  Such  Storage 

By  H.  H.  STOEKt 

Urbana,   111. 


ALTHOUGH  the  necessity  for  stoi;ing  coal  was 
l\  brougrht  prominently  to  the  attention  of  every 
J.  \.  one  by  the  coal  shortage  during  the  winter  of 
1917-18,  this  was  considered  merely  as  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  world  war  and  the  lesson  was  promptly 
forgotten.  When  on  Nov.  1.  1919,  only  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  bituminous-coal  output  was  stopped  by  a 
strike,  the  lack  of  coal  on  which  to  draw  soon  made 
it  necessary  to  impose  many  of  the  war-time  restric- 
tions, thus  demonstrating  that  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war  times,  the  coal  supply  of  the  country  is  being  fur- 
nished on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  with  a  small  reserve 
for  emergencies.  In  this  connection.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Lane  in  his  annual  report  says: 

The  coal  strike  has  brought  concretely  before  us  the  disturbing 
fact  that  modern  society  is  so  involved  that  we  live  virtually 
by  unanimous  consent.     Less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  our 


"Paper   presented   before   the   February   meeting  of   the   Amer- 
ii  an  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  New  Torl<. 
tProfessor  of  Mining  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois. 


population  quit  their  work  of  digging  coal  and  we  are  threatened 
with    the   combined   horrors   of   pestilence   and    famine. 

It  did  not  take  many  hours  after  it  was  realized  that  the  coal 
miners  were  in  earnest  for  the  American  imagination  to  conceive 
what  might  be  the  state  of  the  country  in  perhaps,  another  30 
days.  Industries  closed,  railroads  stopped,  streets  dark,  food 
cut  off.  houses  freezing,  idle  men  by  the  million  hungry  and  in  the 
dark — this  was  the  picture,  and  not  a  very  pleasant  one  to  con- 
template.    There  was  an  immediate  demand  for  facts. 

Among  the  facts  mentioned  by  Secretary  Lane  are: 
"Who  is  to  blame  that  so  small  a  supply  is  on  the 
surface?"  "Why  should  we  live  from  day  to  day  in  so 
vital  a  matter  as  a  fuel  supply?"  Recently,  when  re- 
reading the  Presidential  address  of  Abram  S.  Hewitt 
for  the  Institute  at  the  Centennial  meeting  in  1876, 
I  was  struck  by  the  following,  which  shows  that  regu- 
lation of  the  toal  business  is  by  no  means  a  new 
problem : 

And  besides  economy  in  mining  and  care  in  preserving,  there 
must  be  regulai-ity  and  stability  in  the  operation  of  the  mine. 
There  can  be  no  real  profit  where  tiiese  operations  are  subject  to 
constant  interruption,  caused  by  strikes  or  other  artificial  impe- 
diments. The  loss  of  interest  on  the  plant  at  the  mines  and  in 
the  lines  of  transportation,  caused  by  any  serious  stoppage  to 
the  works,  would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  render  investments 
ii    Uii.<  kind   unprofitable.     Hence,   the  output  must  be   regulated 


.MANY  THOUSANU.S  OK  TONS  OF  COAb  IN  A  BIG  STOUAGE  YAHI) 
One  of  the  most  flexible  unlt»  yt-t  devlaed  for  handling  coal  to  and  from  storage  la  the  locomotive  crane  equipped  with  a  grab  bucket. 

No  less  than  three  of  these  machines  may  be  seen  In  this  picture. 
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and  propsitioMpd  to  tlio  waiils  of  the  market.  But  this  roKUlatlon 
nnist  bo  continuous  and  not  spasmodic.  To  enable  this  to  be 
done.  large  stocks  of  coal  must  necessarily  be  kept  on  hand.  In 
order  lliat  any  sudden  demand  may  be  properly  met  without  any 
serious  Increase  In  price  ;  and  in  dull  times,  the  accumulation  and 
restoration  of  the  stocks  will  give  ready  employment  to  the 
miners  to  whose  families  the  cessation  of  work  is  a  calamity 
of   the   most    serious   character. 

The  sokition  of  this  part  of  the  coal  problem  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  miner  and  oi)erator  who  furnish 
the  coal*,  to  the  railroad.s  that  transport  it.  to  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  who  distribute  it,  and  to  all  who 
use  it   for  domestic  or  industrial  purposes. 

The  storage  of  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly 
output  of  anthracite  at  the  upper  Great  Lakes  ports, 


the  industry  which  will  ^rreatly  help  the  present  just 
complaint  of  miners,  operators  and  railroads  due  to 
.slack  working  of  the  mines  during  the  summer  months. 

The  seasonal  nature  of  the  demand  for  coal  and  the 
unequal  distribution  of  working  time  throughout  the 
year  and  similar  statistics  have  been  forcibly  presented 
by  Doctor  Smith  and  others. 

The  reason  for  the  purchase  of  greater  amounts  of 
coal  during  the  .spring  and  summer  months  than  are 
needed  for  current  consumption  and  for  the  storage 
of  the  excess  are  briefly  as  follows: 

( 1 )    To  assure  the  consumer  an  adequate  supply  which 


•rill.<     CRANE     SUCCESSFULLY 
IT    OVER" 


■•PUTS 


To  the  left  a  locomotive  crane  provided  with  a 
special  bent  boom  is  shown  In  the  act  of  dis- 
ihargring  a  bucket  of  coal  that  has  been  taken 
fiom  the  storage  pile. 


RIFLES   A    COAl.   PILE   AS 
•TR.\XSOAI  JUMPER 
A   STORE 

.\t  the  right  the  crane  is  digging  coal  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  trestle.  The  special 
boom,  with  which  this  machine  is  fitted,  per- 
mits this  operation  to  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. 


.■^I'Eri.VL  .M.\CH1XES  ARE  SOMETIMES  BUILT  FOR  STORING  AND  RECLAIMING  CO.\L 


to  take  advantage  of  water  transportation  during  the 
summer  and  near  the  seaboard  and  even  near  the  mines, 
together  with  the  increased  summer  buying  for  domestic 
use,  has  done  much  toward  equalizing  the  monthly  pro- 
duction of  that  field  and  has  actually  caused  greater 
monthly  production  during  the  summer  than  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  storage  of  anthracite  and  the  storage  of  bitu- 
minous coals  are  by  no  means  parallel  problems;  and 
certain  difficulties  must  be  overcome  in  connection  with 
bituminous-coal  storage  that  do  not  apply  to  anthracite. 
However,  I  believe  that,  although  the  problem  is  more 
difficult,  it  is  feasible  to  store  bituminous  coal  in  large 
amounts  so  as  to  provide  an  adequate  safety  valve  for 


protects  him  against  strikes,  other  labor  disturbances, 
and  uncertain  railroad  deliveries. 

(2)  To  take  advantage  of  water  transportation  and 
low  freight  rates. 

(3)  To  secure  the  advantages  of  low  prices. 

(4)  To  equalize  the  prices  on  different  sizes  of  coal. 

(5)  To  avoid  the  maintenance  by  the  railroads  of 
equipment  that  is  used  for  only  part  of  the  year. 

(6)  To  maintain  a  uniform  rate  of  production  at  the 
mines. 

These  reasons  and  advantages  are  axiomatic  to  en- 
gineers and  need  no  further  comment.  Assuming  then 
that  spring  and  summer  purchase  and  storage  of  coal 
are  advisable,  the  following  questions  naturally  arise: 
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].  Where  and  by  whom  should  coal  be  stored?  The 
storage  should  be  as  near  as  possible  and  practicable 
to  the  point  of  actual  consumption  so  as  to  insure  to 
the  user  a  steady  supply  and  to  avoid  the  extra  cost  and 
e.\tra  breakage  incident  to  each  rehandling  and,  also, 
so  as  best  to  utilize  the  transportation  facilities.  Stor- 
age at  the  point  of  actual  consumption  is,  of  course, 
frequently  out  of  the  question,  for  many  householders 
have  not  adequate  space  in  their  cellars,  since  in  the 
planning  of  houses  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to 
the  placing  of  the  fuel  supply.  In  the  congested  busi- 
ness districts  of  cities,  space  is  too  valuable  for  renting 
purposes  to  permit  its  use  for  storage ;  in  such  cases 
storage  in  any  quantity  at  the  point  where  the  fuel  is 
to  be  used  is  impracticable. 

Many  of  the  large  users  of  coal  provide  a  storage 
supply  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  or  outside  of  the 
city  limits,  within  the  range  of  suburban  railroad  serv- 
ice or  even  motor-truck  hauling  distance.  A  striking 
e.xample  of  this  is  the  Commonwealth   Edison  Co.,  of 


The  large  wholesale  dealers,  notably  those  who  dis- 
tribute water-borne  coal  from  the  upper  Lake  pK)rts, 
must  store  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  for  distribution 
throughout  the  Northwest  during  the  winter  season. 
Municipal  storage  has  be^n  suggested,  but  the  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  scheme  is  the  storage  yards  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  in  Washington,  D.  C,"  administered 
under  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  railroads  are  interested  in  storage,  not  only  as 
a  transportation  problem,  but  because  they  are  the 
largest  users  of  coal,  using  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
entire  output.  The  coal-mine  operator  is  interested  in 
storing  as  an  operating  proposition  that  will  enable  him 
to  run  his  mine  more  days  per  year  and  per  week  than 
he  is  able  to  do  under  present  conditions.  The  car  sup- 
ply at  the  mine  during  the  early  part  is  usually  better 
than  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  and  by  placing 
coal  in  storage  he  can  take  advantage  of  any  extra 
cars  that  may  thus  be  on  hand.     The  demand  for  the 


TRANSFERRING  COAL. 

FROM  A  CAR  TO 

STORAGE 

Flat-bottomed  or  gondola  cars 
are  particularly  adapted  to 
unloading  by  means  of  a  grab 
bucket.  Hopper-bottomed 
cars  may  be  discharged  from 
a  trestle  or  into  a  pit  and 
the  coal  picked  up  afterward. 


Chicago,  which  in  addition  to  storage  piles  at  each  of 
its  power  houses  within  the  city  keeps  a  supply  of 
several  hundred-thousand  tons  just  outside  the  city 
limits.  Some  of  this  coal  has  been  in  storage  for  about 
10  years;  the  supply  is  kept  mostly  for  emergency  pur- 
poses and  is  not  drawn  on  for  current  uses.  Most  of 
the  stored  material  is  the  ordinary  central  Illinois  prod- 
uct from  which  all  of  the  fine  coal  below  11  in.  has 
been  removed.  There  has  been  practically  no  trouble 
from  spontaneous  combustion.  During  the  strike  of 
1919,  this  storage  supply  was  reduced  to  about  15,000 
tons.  Public-utility  companies,  byproduct  coke  ovens, 
and  other  metallurgical  industries  must  store  to  insure 
continuous  operation  of  their  plants. 

The  ordinar>'  coal  dealer  handles  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  coal,  frequently  not  over  5,000  to  7,000 
tons  per  year.  This  means  that  he  cannot  install  ex- 
pensive storage  appliances  unless  he  combines  with  a 
number  of  competitors.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
combination  storage  among  retailers.  One  company 
in  Rock  Island,  III.,  has  a  number  of  storage  bins,  which 
it  rents  to  retail  dealers. 


different  sizes  of  coal  varies  with  the  seasons,  and  by 
having  a  storage  pile  he  is  able  to  supply  this  demand 
to  better  advantage.  With  storage  facilities  he  can 
also  fill  out  a  day,  even  though  the  car  supply  may  be 
short  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  that  period. 

Since  the  problem  concerns  the  producer,  the  trans- 
portation company,  the  distributor,  and  the  consumer 
of  coal,  the  benefits  and  the  burdens  arising  from  the 
storage  of  coal  should  be  shared  by  all  concerned.  In 
ordinary  times,  the  householder  and  the  power-plant 
user  are  interested  in  storage  merely  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal insurance  against  lack  of  supply;  they  are  not 
interested  in  the  economic  advantages  that  may  accrue 
to  the  mining  companies  and  the  railroad.  Their  inter- 
est must  be  stimulated  by  a  share  in  any  economic 
advantage  that  may  come  from  storage.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advisable,  and  under  normal  conditions  necessary, 
that  a  reduction  in  price  be  made  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  to  stimulate  storage  by  the  user.  Many 
cannot  pay  the  winter  coal  bill  in  a  lump  sum,  and  to 
provide  for  deferred  payments  the  coal  dealer  usually 
adds  25c.  per  ton,  which  nets  him  about  6  per  cent  on 
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coal  sold  at  $5  per  ton.  During  the  war  certain  banks 
and  municipalities  proposed  the  loan  of  money  with 
stored  coal  as  security. 

If  the  mine  operator  is  to  be  benefited  by  storage 
through  the  more  steady  operation  of  the  mines,  he 
should  expect  to  pay  for  this  benefit  by  a  slightly  lower 
price  during  the  summer  and  spring.  If  the  railroad 
is  to  benefit,  it  should  be  allowed  to  differentiate  in 
freight  rates  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Also, 
where  storage  can  be  made  only  part  way  between  the 
mine  and  the  market,  a  through  freight  rate  should  be 
granted,  permitting  storage  at  the  intermediate  point 
without  losing  the  advantage  of  the  through  rate  to 
the  normal  market. 

A  shifting  of  only  50,000,000  tons  from  winter  to 
summer  will  cause  the  production  curve  to  be  more 
evenly  distributed,  and  this  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  should  be  easily  transferred  from  the  winter 
to  the  summer  months  and  be  absorbed  by  the  various 
industries  that  will  be  benefited. 

2.  Are  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  bituminous  coal  equally 
adapted  to  storage?  All  of  the  evidence  available  seems 
to  show  that  the  size  of  the  coal,  its  freedom  from  dust, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  piled  are  much  more  impor- 
tant elements  in  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and  some- 
times loss  from  fire,  due  to  spontaneous  combustion, 
than  the  choice  coal  from  a  certain  mine  or  mining 
district. 

All  varieties  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  stored  with- 
out spontaneous  combustion  resulting,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  all  varieties  of  coal  have  fired  when  stored, 
except  possibly  anthracite.  This  does  not  mean  that 
all  coals  store  equally  well,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
difference  in  storage  qualities  in  coal  from  different 
.districts  and  even  from  mines  in  the  same  district.  The 
kind  of  coal  that  is  to  be  stored  should  be  inquired  into 
and,  when  possible,  coals  that  are  known  to  be  par- 
ticularly liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  should  not 
be  selected. 

Origin  Does  Not  Determine  Storing  Qualities 

There  is  an  erroneous,  misleading,  but  widespread 
opinion  that  the  locality  from  which  the  coal  comes 
determines  whether  or  not  it  can  be  stored.  One  fre- 
quently hears  such  remarks  as  "Eastern  coals  (meaning 
those  from  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia)  can  be 
easily  stored,  but  Western  coals  (meaning  those  from 
Illinois  and  Indiana)  cannot  as  they  are  much  more 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion."  Both  parts  of  this 
statement  are  too  broad,  for  scientific  research  and  the 
experience  of  those  storing  coal,  as  shown  by  the  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  by  myself,  agree  that  while  there 
are  undoubtedly  differences  in  different  coals  that  affect 
their  liability  to  spontaneous  combustion  and  also  to 
degradation,  these  differences  are  of  less  importance 
than  the  size  of  the  coal  stored,  the  care  with  which  it 
has  been  prepared,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  placed 
in  storage.  The  answers  to  the  questionnaire  indicate 
that  any  coal  can  be  stored,  if  it  is  properly  piled,  and 
that  any  coal  improperly  stored  will  heat  and  may  fire. 

There  are  not  sufficient  data  available  at  this  time  to 
classify  coals  as  to  their  liability  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  ever  can  be  secured, 
because  liability  to  spontaneous  combustion  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  inherent  quality  of  the  coal  from  any 
given  seam,  district,  or  mine;  it  seems  to  depend  more 
on  the  size  of  the  coal,  its  freedom  from  dust,  to  a  less 


extent  the  amount  of  pyrite  (sulphur)  present  and  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  piled. 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  arises  largely 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  fine  material  and  dust  and  the 
confining  of  the  resulting  heat;  con.sequently,  the  lia- 
bility to  spontaneous  combustion  in  stored  coal  is 
greatly  reduced  and  in  many  cases  eliminated,  if  dust 
and  fine  coal  can  be  kept  out  of  the  pile;  if  the  coal 
is  of  such  size  and  is  so  piled  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
air-current  throughout  the  pile  to  carry  off  the  heat  due 
to  the  oxidation  that  goes  on,  so  that  the  material  is  not 
heated  at  any  point  to  the  ignition  point;  if  the  coal 
is  so  closely  packed  that  sufllcient  air  cannot  come  in 
contact  with  the  fine  coal  to  cause  oxidation.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  for  every  case  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion in  a  coal  pile  many  instances  can  be  cited  where 
no  heating  has  occurred. 

Many  consumers  are  afraid  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, or  of  deterioration  in  the  value  of  coal.  For  such 
amounts  as  are  required  by  the  ordinary  householder, 
say  from  10  to  20  tons  per  year,  it  can  be  stated  posi- 
tively that  there  is  little  or  no  likelihood  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  Even  if  the  coal  heats  slightly,  this  can 
be  detected  readily  and  the  coal  moved  and  cooled  off 
without  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  building  in  which 
it  is  stored.  Coal  usually  heats  slowly,  and  there  is  little 
fire  risk  to  the  building  in  which  the  coal  is  stored,  even 
in  amounts  up  to  500  or  1,000  tons.  The  heating  is 
easily  detected  by  the  odor  given  off  from  the  pile  a 
considerable  time  before  there  is  any  danger  of  actual 
combustion. 

Clean-screened  coal  of  a  uniform  size  should  be  chosen 
for  storage  if  possible.  The  larger  and  more  uniform 
the  lumps  the  better,  so  as  to  give  an  open-texture  pile. 
Coal  of  one  size  is,  therefore,  better  than  a  mixture  of 
sizes.  Sized  coal  should  not  be  stored  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  fine  coal. 

The  coal  should  be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent breakage  as  much  as  possible.  If  there  is  a  choice 
of  coals  for  storage,  the  least  friable  should  be  chosen 
and  the  one  in  which  there  is  the  least  fine  material. 
Breakage  not  only  produces  dust  but  the  fresh  surfaces 
of  coal  oxidize  more  readily  than  the  weathered  ones. 
Coal  should  not  be  dropped  upon  a  pile  from  a  height, 
but  the  bucket  or  other  receptacle  should  be  lowered  to 
the  pile  before  being  dumped.  In  every  case  of  a  fire 
in  .so-called  lump  coal  investigated,  it  was  found  that 
the  coal  had  been  dropped  through  a  considerable  height, 
so  that  coal  on  the  pile  was  far  from  being  lump  coal 
and  contained  a  large  amount  of  dust. 

Size  Segregation  Must  Be  Prevented 

While  many  varieties  of  mine-run  coal  cannot  be 
stored  under  ordinary  conditions,  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  fine  material  and  dust,  such  coal  has  been  suc- 
cessfully stored  in  small  low  piles.  In  storing,  mine- 
run  coal  should  be  piled  in  uniform  layers  and  segrega- 
tion of  the  sizes  prevented.  The  piles  should  be  as  low 
as  space  will  permit,  carefully  watched,  and  provision 
made  to  move  the  coal  quickly  if  heating  occurs. 

In  general,  fine  coal  or  slack  is  more  liable  to  spon- 
taneous combustion  than  clean-sized  coal  or,  usually, 
run-of-mine.  If  stored,  it  should  be  carefully  watched 
to  detect  evidences  of  heating.  If  practicable,  a  slack  pile 
should  be  rolled  with  a  roller  so  as  to  compact  it  as  much 
as  possible,  and  thus  exclude  the  air,  so  as  to  give,  as 
nearly  as  attainable,   storage  under  water  conditions. 
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Fine  clean  coal  and  slack  have  been  successfully  stored, 
particularly  where  closely  packed,  but  the  only  abso- 
lutely safe  way  to  store  slack  is  under  water. 

Oxidation  Produces  Heat  and  Breaks  Coal 

Althougrh  experimentation  has  shown  that  the  sulphur 
contained  in  coal  in  the  form  of  pyrite  is  not  the  chief 
cause  of  spontaneous  combustion,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  in  the  coal  not  only 
produces  heat  but  also  assists  in  breaking  up  the  lumps, 
and  thus  increases  the  amount  of  fine  coal  in  the  pile. 
Any  considerable  rise  in  temperature,  either  from  ex- 
ternal or  internal  sources,  promotes  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron  pyrites  and  produces  heat,  and  thus  increases  the 
liability  of  the  coal  to  spontaneous  combustion.  It  is 
wise  to  select  low-sulphur  coals  for  storage,  if  obtain- 
able, but  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  low- 
sulphur  coal  will  necessarily  store  well  or  that  a  high- 
sulphur  coal  will  fire  in  storage. 

3.  What  precautions  should  be  taken  in  storing  coal? 
It  seems  to  make  little  difference  in  the  liability  to  spon- 
taneous combustion  whether  the  coal  is  stored  under 
cover  or  in  the  open,  but  under  cover  there  is  less  degra- 
dation and  weathering.  Storage  under  cover  is,  of 
course,  impracticable  for  large  amounts.  If  possible,  a 
place  should  be  chosen  that  is  dry  and  well-drained;  or, 
if  not  drained  naturally,  drains  should  be  provided 
about  the  storage  pile,  not  underneath  it,  as  a  drain  be- 
neath a  pile  may  admit  air-currents  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce oxidation  but  not  enough  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature. 

Storage  Should  Be  On  Clean  Ground 

Coal  should  not  be  dumped  on  ground  covered  with 
ashes  or  refuse  of  any  kind  because,  in  addition  to  fur- 
nishing flues  for  the  admission  of  an  inadequate  air 
supply  to  the  coal  pile,  such  refuse  often  contains  ma- 
t€rial  that  will  assist  spontaneous  combustion.  Further- 
more, it  is  likely  to  become  mixed  with  the  coal  and, 
when  it  is  reclaimed  from  storage,  the  value  of  the  coal 
ia  thus  depreciated.  If  possible,  the  ground  should  be 
cleared  of  vegetation  and  leveled  off,  so  that  the  reclaim- 
ing of  the  coal  may  be  done  as  easily  as  possible  and  so 
that  dirt  and  refuse  will  not  be  taken  up  by  the  shovel 
or  other  devices  used  in  reclaiming.  Some  of  the  objec- 
tions of  firemen  to  using  coal  that  has  been  stored  are 
justified  because  of  the  dirt  and  other  refuse  that  has 
been  mixed  with  the  fuel  in  taking  it  from  the  storage 
pile.  A  hard  clay  bottom  thoroughly  drained  is  desirable, 
if  a  concrete  floor  is  too  expensive.  If  possible,  ade- 
quate space  should  be  provided  so  that  the  coal  can  be 
moved  to  another  place,  if  heating  occurs. 

Coal  should  not  be  piled  around  hot  pipes,  against  a 
boiler  or  hot  walls,  around  a  chimney,  nor  in  any  place 
where  it  will  be  subjected  to  outside  heat,  because  the 
liability  to  spontaneous  combustion  increases  rapidly 
with  a  rise  in  temperature.  Coal  .><hould  not  be  stored 
above  flues  that  permit  small  amounts  of  air  to  enter 
the  coal;  hot  air,  such  as  that  from  a  sewer,  is  particu- 
larly to  be  avoided. 

Coal  should  be  so  piled  for  storage  that  any  part  of  the 
pile  can  be  moved  promptly  if  necessary.  Coal  should 
either  be  so  piled  that  air  may  circulate  freely  through 
it  and  thus  cari-j-  off  any  heat  generated  in  the  pile  by 
exidation,  or  else  it  should  be  so  closely  packed  that  air 
cannot  enter  the  pile;  i.e.,  approximate  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible   underwater-storage    condition.      Slack    has    been 


successfully  stored  in  piles  10  ft.  high  by  packing  the 
coal  as  it  was  placed  in  storage  by  rolling,  or  by  running 
a  heavy  truck  over  the  pile. 

Stratification  or  the  segregation  of  the  fine  and  lump 
coal  into  layers  should  be  avoided,  since  an  open  stra- 
tum of  coarse  lumps  provides  a  passage  for  air  to  reach 
and  oxidize  the  fine  coal,  and  the  stratum  of  fine  coal 
does  not  permit  the  heated  air  to  pass  off  rapidly  enough 
to  keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  pile  below  the 
point  of  combustion. 

Dumping  at  One  Point  Is  Dangerous 

Coal  should  not  be  dumped  at  one  point  at  the  top  of  a 
conical  pile,  since  then  the  fine  material  stays  in  the 
center  at  the  top  of  the  pile  and  the  lumps  roll  to  the 
bottom.  Many  fires  start  near  the  top  of  the  pile,  where 
the  fine  coal  has  prevented  the  escape  of  the  heated  gases 
rising  through  the  pile.  In  placing  coal  in  a  cellar  or 
bin,  the  same  precaution  should  be  observed,  for  many 
fires  are  known  to  have  started  in  the  fine  coal  near  the 
top  of  a  sloping  cellar  pile  and  just  below  the  window 
through  which  the  coal  was  shoveled  into  the  bin. 

The  depth  and  area  of  storage  piles  will  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  storage  space  available  and  the 
mechanical  appliances  to  be  used  for  storing  and  re- 
claiming the  coal.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  the 
deeper  the  pile  and  the  greater  its  area,  the  greater  is 
the  difficulty  of  inspecting  it  and  moving  it  quickly,  if 
necessary.  Hence  a  number  of  small  piles,  if  practicable, 
are  better  than  one  large  pile.  Lack  of  space,  however, 
usually  prevents  such  spreading  out  of  coal.  It  is  im- 
possible to  advise  exact  heights,  as  much  depends  on  the 
kind  and  size  of  coal  and  the  local  conditions,  but  the 
lower  the  pile  the  better. 

Inflammable  material,  such  as  waste,  paper,  ragS; 
wood,  rosin,  oil,  and  tar  in  a  coal  pile,  often  form  a 
starting  point  for  a  fire;  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  such  material  from  the  coal  as  it  is  being  placed 
in  storage.  Timbers  extending  to  the  outside  of  the  pile 
may  permit  the  entrance  of  air.  The  admission  of  air 
into  a  coal  pile  around  the  legs  of  a  trestle,  through  a 
porous  bottom  such  as  coarse  cinders,  or  cracks  between 
boards,  etc.,  should  be  avoided.  Coal  should  not  be  piled 
about  timber  posts. 

Is  Ventilation  Advisable? 

The  effect  of  ventilating  coal  piles  is  a  disputed  point, 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  in  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  against  the  practice.  This  may  possibly  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  ventilation  has  been  inadequately  pro- 
vided. Imperfect  ventilation,  such  as  is  generally  at- 
tempted in  the  United  States,  is  certainly  disadvan- 
tageous. Reports  from  Canadian  practice  favor  ven- 
tilation by  pipes  placed  close  together  in  the  coal  pile. 

4.  Is  coal  that  has  been  in  storage  inferior  to  freshly- 
mined  coal?  The  heating  value  of  coal,  as  expressed  in 
B.t.u.,  has  been  shown,  by  the  experiments  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  by  Professor  Parr  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  to  be  little  decreased  by  storage  and 
practically  not  at  all  with  underwater  storage.  The 
opinion  is  widespread,  however,  but  by  no  means  uni- 
versally held,  that  storage  coal  burns  less  freely  than 
fresh  coal.  It  must  be  remembered  that  sometimes  the 
apparent  deterioration  is  due  not  to  any  change  in  the 
coal  but  to  the  fact  that  the  clam  shell,  or  other  reclaim- 
ing device,  digs  into  the  soil  under  the  coal  pile  and 
mixes  soil  or  refuse  with  the  reclaimed  fuel. 
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Experiments  at  the  University  of  Illinois  indicate  that 
storage  coal  may  be  burned  as  readily  as  fresh  coal  in 
a  stationary  plant  if  a  thinner  bed  is  kept  and  the  draft 
regulated  properly.  Some  of  the  prejudice  against  stor- 
age coal  is  due  to  the  weathered  condition  of  the  outside 
of  the  pile.  The  amount  of  degradation  due  to  storage 
depends  on  the  kind  of  coal  stored  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  handled.  The  coking  properties  of  some  roads  seem 
to  decrease  after  storage  and  also  the  gas-making  quali- 
ties, but  coals  vary  greatly  in  these  respects. 


PUTTING    COAL   INTO  STORAGE 
The   long  boom   on   the  crane   together   with   its   full-revolution 
sweep    permits    a    large    aitiount    of    coal    to    be    stored    from    one 
point. 

5.  What  does  it  cost  to  store  coal?  Like  all  cost  data, 
the  expense  of  storing  coal  has  been  difficult  to  obtain. 
In  the  preparation  of  a  Circular  6,  I  attempted  to 
gather  cost  figures  under  the  following  heads: 


Cost  of 

Overhead         

Labor-. . . 

Supplier 

Depreciation  on  mechanical  equipment. 

Interest  on  investment 

Rental  on  land  on  which  coal  is  stored. . 

Insurance  on  equipment 

Insurance  on  coal 

Totals 


Storing 


Reclaiming 


Not  one  of  the  many  questionnaires  sent  out  brought 
such  itemized  costs  and,  in  most  instances,  the  cost  of 
storage  and  reclaiming  were  not  differentiated.  Most 
of  the  costs  furnished  included  only  labor  and,  some- 
times, supplies,  with  no  account  of  truckage,  rentals, 
and  other  overhead  and  capital  items. 

The  figures  collected  in  1917-18  showed  a  variation  of 
from  1.5c.  to  34c.  per  ton  for  storage  and  2c.  to  20c.  per 
ton  for  reclaiming  and  a  total  variation  for  storing  and 
reclaiming  of  from  4c.  to  54c.  The  cost  for  storage  and 
reclaiming  by  steam  shovel  or  locomotive  crane  averages 
from  10c.  to  20c.  for  labor  and  materials. 

The  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.  gave  the  cost  of 
an  underwater  pit  to  hold  10,000  tons  of  slack  built  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Whiting,  Ind.,  as  $3.30  per  ton. 
The  same  company  estimates  the  cost  of  unloading  cars 
with  a  locomotive  crane  as  10c.  per  ton  and  the  cost  of 

t reclaiming  from  the  pit  with  the  crane  as  10c.  per  ton. 
At  this  particular  plant,  there  is  adequate  track  room 
so  that  the  train  of  coal  cars  can  be  quickly  unloaded; 
and  in  any  storage  scheme  a  saving  in  car  demurrage 
should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  items  to  offset  any 
additional  cost  of  storage. 
Heretofore,  probably  the  commonest  type  of  storage 
and  reclaiming  device  has  been  the  locomotive  crane; 
but  with  the  newer  type  of  hopper-shaped  "battleship" 


coal  cars,  there  are  so  many  rods  and  braces  that  a 
clam-shell  bucket  cannot  be  used.  One  utility  company 
that  has  previously  used  the  clam-shell  bucket  for  stor- 
ing and  reclaiming  large  amounts  of  coal  says,  "Ver>' 
soon  some  other  form  of  unloading  device  must  be 
adopted  where  the  coal  is  delivered  in  battleship  cars." 
A  Byers  autocrane  costing  $6,000,  with  a  capacity  of  300 
tons  per  day,  is  said  to  handle  coal  for  8c.  per  ton. 

In  1917,  the  cost  of  storing  and  reclaiming  with  the 
locomotive  crane  was  reported,  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  as  4c.  to  5c.  per  ton ;  the  same  company  reports 
that  at  present  the  cost  with  the  same  apparatus  is 
8c.  These  costs  are  below  those  generally  reported, 
which  varied  from  5c.  to  10c.  per  ton  for  labor  and 
materials  for  unloading  and  a  like  amount  for  reclaim- 
ing. The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  reports  the  present  cost 
of  storing  when  the  pile  is  gradually  built  up  from  a 
track  laid  on  top  of  the  coal  as  40c.  per  ton.  The  cost 
of  storage  in  the  government  fuel  yards  at  Washington 
is  given  as  27.8c.  per  ton. 

A  Barber-Green  type  of  storage  plant  of  combined 
fi.xed  and  portable  conveyors  at  Mooseheart,  111.,  cost 
$4,600;  the  cost  of  storing  and  reclaiming  is  estimated 
to  be  20c.  per  ton. 

The  Macdonald  Engineering  Co.  of  Chicago  reports 
that  four  concrete  silos  with  a  capacity  of  from  1,000 
to  4,000  tons  each  cost  $10  per  ton  of  coal  for  erection ; 
that  the  labor  costs  of  unloading  is  only  ic.  per  ton; 
and  the  cost  of  reclaiming  even  less  than  this  amount. 
This  company  has  a  new  type  of  rectangular  concrete 
bin,  which  it  claims  can  be  built  for  $4  per  ton. 

The  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Co.  estimates, 
for  round  silo  storage  bins  of  not  less  than  1,000  tons 
capacity,  a  cost  per  ton  of  coal:  $3.50  for  building  the 
main  structure;  $1  for  a  roof  and  machinei->'  house  on 
top  of  the  silo;  $1  to  $3  for  foundation  and  track  hop- 
per; and  $1  to  $3  for  elevating  and  conveying  ma- 
chinery: a  total  of  $6.50  to  $10.50  per  ton  of  capacity. 
The  company  estimates  $10  per  ton  as  probably  a  fair 
price  at  the  present  time. 

J.  L.  Pipe,  of  Quincy,  111.,  in  Black  Diamond,  for 
Jan.  31,  1920,  gives  the  following  costs  for  handling 
15,000  tons  per  annum  through  a  concrete  silo  pocket 
holding  400  tons.    This  silo  is  divided  into  four  compart- 


.V  TRACK  HOPPKK  UR  I'lT  I.\  A  STOR.VGE  PL.VNT 
Hopper-bottomed  cars  may  be  discharged   to  the  pit  under  the 
tracks,   and   from   here   transferred   to   storage.      Sucli    a   pit   has 
some  advantages  over  a  trestle. 
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ments  and  a  50-ton  car  can  be  unloaded  into  it  in  45 
min.  at  a  labor  cost  of  78c.  as  compared  with  45c.  in 
1918.  In  1918,  electric  power  for  operating  the  plant 
cost  30c.  per  car  as  compared  with  40c.  in  1919.  The 
pocket  cost  $3,600  in  1916;  at  present,  the  price  would 
be  §6,000.  The  machinei->-,  in  1917,  cost  $976;  the  cost 
today  would  be  $1,700.  The  total  cost,  in  1916,  was 
$5,035 ;  the  present  cost  would  be  $8,000. 

In  the  same  issue  of  Black  Diamond,  the  storage  plant 
of  F.  Schroeder  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  is  described.  The 
plant  consists  of  four  concrete  stave-construction  silos, 
each  holding  300  tons  and  each  costing  $1,200  for  con- 
struction. The  coal  is  handled  by  a  Godfrey  monorail 
bucket  and  the  entire  plant  cost  $3,300,  the  estimated 
cost  for  handling  being  from  Jc.  to  3c.  per  ton  unloaded. 

C.  A.  Pennock,  chief  engineer,  Western  Electric  Co., 
gives  the  cost  of  storage  at  8c.  in  1919,  as  against 
5c.  in  1917;  the  cost  of  reclaiming  as  9c.  as  against 
4c.  in  1917,  a  total  of  17c.  against  9c.  two  years  ago. 

The  Brown  Portable  Conveying  Machinery  Co.  quotes 
prices  for  a  portable  machine  that  would  elevate  to  a 
maximum  height  of  12  ft.,  equipped  with  an  electric 
motor,  $729;  or,  equipped  with  a  gasoline  motor,  $779. 
To  elevate  9  ft.,  the  prices  are  $600  and  $663,  respect- 
ively; and  to  elevate  6  ft.  $487  and  $558,  respectively. 
All  of  these  machines  have  a  16-in.  belt  suitable  for 
handling  run-of-mine  coal.  The  Godfrey  Conveyor  Co. 
quotes  the  cost  as  being  5c.  per  ton  for  unloading  coal 
from  cars  to  storage  and  from  8c.  to  10c.  for  reclaim- 
ing from  storage  point  to  point  of  consumption.  The 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.  gives  the  following 
capacities  and  operating  costs  for  locomotive  cranes: 

OPERATING  COSTS  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES 

Hourly  Capacity  Cost  per  Ton 
Coal       Reclaim- 
from             ing 
Mazi-                                     Cost        Pit            from 

g    mum                                        of       or  Flat          Pile  Un-  Re- 

§  Capac-                                   Oper-    Bottom           to  load  claim- 

Sixe,       ffi      ity     Radixis,                      ation,      Cars.           Car.  ing,  ing. 

Tons    Ft,  Cu.Ft.     Ft.           Price       Daily     Tonea         Tons  Cents  Cents 

30-40    50       70        45            $26,000       $25       75-125       100-150  3   1  2.5 

15        44}     54       40-45          16,000         20       50-100         75-125  3.3  2.5 

10        40       40         35              12,000         15       40-80          60-100  3.1  2.3 
a  Includes  wages  of  operator,  fuel,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  6  per  cent,  interest  on  invest- 
ment, and  1 0  per  cent,  depreciation. 

Thes  ■  figures  are  probably  based  on  continuous  operation  and  are  seldom 
obtained  in  the  actual  practice  of  storing  coal. 

The  method  of  storing  coal  may  be  included  under 
the  following  general  headings:  Hand  operated,  wheel- 
barrows, etc.,  by  motor  trucks,  side  hill  without  a 
trestle,  trestle  storage,  locomotive-crane  storage,  cir- 
cular storage,  combined  trestle-and-crane  system,  mast 
and  gaff,  steeple  towers,  movable  bridges,  buckets  mov- 
ing on  monorail  or  cableway,  silo  storage,  conveyor  belts, 
portable  and  semi-portable  conveyors  and  underwater 
storage. 

For  the  lUustrutions  contained  In  this  article  Coal  Age  is  In- 
debted to  the  Link-Belt  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  photo^aphs  used  herein  show  the  equipment  of  that  con- 
cern.— Editor.  

Liability  for  Contract  Interference. — One  who  by 
himself  or  conspiring  with  others  induces  another  to 
break  his  contract  of  employment  with  a  third  person,  to 
the  injury  of  that  person,  is  liable  in  damages  for  the 
injur>'  sustained  by  him,  whether  the  injury  done  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wrongdoer  or  not. 

Hence,  if  a  coal  company's  officer,  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment,  wrongfully  induced  another 
conipany  to  discharge  plaintiff  from  its  emplojTnent,  the 
coal  company  is  liable  to  damages.  West  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Carter  vs.  United  States  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  100  Southeastern  Reporter.  i05.) 


How  Much  Coal  Does  Ireland  Have? 

Needs  Are  Estimated'  To  Be  Five  Million  Tons 

Annually — No  Coke  Is  Imported— Irish 

Coal  Is  Mostly  Semibituminous 

Consul  F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  Dublin,  Jan.  30,  states  that 
the  coal  production  of  Irish  mines  in  1919  was  estimated 
at  95,000  long  tons,  the  Castlecomer  mines  (Kilkenny) 
furnishing  60,000  tons,  the  Wolfhill  mines  (Queens) 
14,000  tons,  the  Arigna  mines  (Roscommon)  17,000 
tons,  and  the  Slieveardagh  mines  (Tipperary),  4,000 
tons.  This  is  said  to  be  the  average  production  for  some 
years.  All  of  these  mines,  except  the  last-named,  are  in 
the  Dublin  consular  district.  Small  deposits  of  lignite 
are  reported  to  exist  in  Lough  Neagh  in  the  Province 
of  Ulster  and  at  Ballycastle  in  County  Mayo.  In  addi- 
tion, extensive  peat  beds  exist  throughout  Ireland  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  peat  is  cut  for  domestic  use 
each  year,  but  no  estimate  of  the  quantity  produced  is 
obtainable.  To  stimulate  the  mining  of  coal,  a  small 
grant  was  made  by  the  Government  a  short  time  back, 
but  no  gain  has  been  recorded  as  yet. 

For  the  cheaper  and  better  distribution  of  the  coal 
mined  an  extension  of  9  miles  of  railway  from  Athy  to 
Wolfhill  was  completed  during  the  past  year,  and  there 
i.*^  under  construction  from  Dunmore  West  Station,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  Ry.,  a  10-mi. 
railway  to  the  Castlecomer  mine.  Enthusiasts  predict 
that  when  these  two  railways  are  completed  a  great  in- 
crease in  output  may  be  looked  for  from  these  mines. 
Various  estimates,  running  as  high  as  300,000,000  tons, 
are  made  of  Irish  coal  deposits  that  can  be  made  com- 
mercially available.  The  coal  is  mostly  of  the  English 
"anthracite"  type. 

Imports  and  Consumption 

Irish  needs  in  the  way  of  imported  coal  are  estimated 
to  be  nearly  5,000,000  tons  a  year.  That  this  esti- 
mate is  about  correct  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  im- 
ports for  1914  and  1915,  which  were  officially  reported 
at  4,470,833  and  4,578,627  tons,  respectively.  Official 
figures  show  that  Belfast  imported  1,321,434  tons  in 
1917  and  1,368,248  tons  in  1918.  Dublin  imported 
1,146,916  tons  in  1916  and  1,217,516  tons  in  1917.  Out- 
side of  these  two,  Londonderry,  Queenstown,  Water- 
ford,  and  Dundalk  import  considerable  quantities,  while 
Drogheda,  Sligo,  Galway,  and  Limerick  are  of  minor 
importance  in  the  trade. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  Ireland  is  distributed  as 
follows:  Domestic  use,  2,115,000  to  2,615,000  tons; 
industrial  work.s,  1,400,000  tons;  railways,  460,000  tons; 
gas  works,  400,000  tons;  miscellaneous,  125,000  tons. 
The  item  "Miscellaneous"  includes  electric-light  plants. 
No  coke  is  imported,  but  coke  from  gas  plants  is  sold  in 
the  big  cities.  Peat  is  in  use  evei-j'where  throughout  the 
country  districts.  All  of  the  coal  imported  is  from  Great 
Britain  and  is  carried  in  English  bottoms.  Most  of  the 
steamers  engaged  in  the  trade  are  of  small  tonnage  and 
carry  no  other  cargo.  Within  the  next  year  it  is  hoped 
that  larger  steamers  'w'ill  be  available. 

Both  Belfast  and  Dublin  quays  are  equipped  with  elec- 
tric and  hydraulic  cranes  ample  in  capacity  to  unload  150 
tons  per  hour  from  each  ship  into  railway  cars  along- 
side. Dublin  has  12  electric  cranes  in  operation,  each  of 
50  tons  per  hour  capacity,  ranged  three  to  each  ship  of 
any  size,  besides  eight  hydraulic  cranes. 
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Canada^s  Coal  Production  Declines* 

Decrease  in  Coal  Output  in   1919  Is  9.3  Per  Cent,  the  Value  Dropping  2.1  Per  Cent- 
Canada  Makes  8.9  Tons  of  Byproduct  Coke  to  1.1  Tons  of  Beehive  as  Against 
5.4  Tons  of  the  Former  to  4.6  Tons  of  the  Latter  in  the  United  States 


EARLY  estimates  of  the  coal  production  during  1919 
made  in  December  underestimated  the  production 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.  In  the 
Province  of  Alberta  there  had  been  practically  no  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal  during  June  and  July  and 
only  a  small  production  of  lignite.  These  operations 
were  but  slowly  resumed 
late  in  August,  but  during 


October,  November  and 
December,  the  production 
in  this  province  exceeded 
the  highest  monthly  rate 
previously  reached.  The 
total  production  of  mar- 
ketable coal  during  1919 
(comprising  sales,  colliery 
consumption  and  coal  used 
in  making  coke,  or  used 
otherwise  by  colliery  oper- 
ators) was  13,586,300 
short     tons     valued     at 

$54,051,720,  or  an  average  of  $3.98  per  ton  and  was, 
with  the  exception  of  1915,  the  lowest  tonnage  produc- 
tion recorded  since  1911.  The  total  value,  however,  on 
account  of  higher  prices  was  but  little  less  than  that  of 
the  previous  year,  which  had  been  the  highest  recorded. 

The  total  production  in  1918  was  14,977,926  tons 
valued  at  $55,192,896,  compared  with  which  the  1919 
production  shows  a  decrease  of  1,391,626  tons,  or  9.3 
per  cent,  and  $1,141,176,  or  2.1  per  cent  in  value.  The 
total  output  of  coal,  including  waste  and  unmarketable 
slack  in  1919,  was  14,041,655  tons,  as  against  15,460,385 
tons  in  1918.  The  1919  production  included  73,893  tons 
of  anthracite,  all  from  one  mine  in  Alberta,  10,629,697 
tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and  2,882,710  tons  of  lignite. 
The  production  in  1918  included  115,405  tons  of  anthra- 
cite; 11,636,190  tons  of  bituminous  and  3,226,331  tons 
of  lignite. 

In  Saskatchewan  only  has  an  increased  production 
been  shown  in  1919.    The  largest  decrease  in  tonnage 


was  in  Alberta,  but  the  heaviest  percentage  decrease 
was  in  New  Brunswick.  The  Nova  Scotia  production 
fell  off  by  116,246  tons  or  less  than  2  per  cent  and  has 
been  exceeded  in  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  preceding 
years.  New  Brunswick's  output  decreased  by  90,236 
tons,  or  33.6  per  cent,  though  the  1919  production  has 

been  exceeded  in  the  two 
preceding      years       only. 


Ontario,  with  no  mines,  produced  two- 
thirds  of  a  million  tons  of  coke,  an  increase 
of  nearly  a  quarter-million  of  tons.  British 
Columbia's  coke  output  declined  over  52  per 
cent  while  Alberta  made  no  coke  at  all,  yet 
these  are  coal  provinces.  The  gas  from  the 
coke  ovens  was  equivalent  to  over  one-third 
of  the  total  production  of  natural  gas  in 
Canada. 


•Extract  from  the  "Preliminary  Report  of  the  Mineral  Pro- 
duction of  Canada  During  the  Calendar  Tear  1919,"  by  John  Mc- 
Leisli,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mineral  Resources  and  Statistics, 
Mines  Branch,  Canadian  Department  of  Mines  Feb.  28,  1920. 
Presented  in  person  by  John  McLeish  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Mining  Institute,  March  8,  1920.  The  figures  as  to  the 
United  States  coke  output  in  the  subtitle  are  not  a  part  of  this 
report. 


Saskatchewan's  produc- 
tion increased  by  35,120 
tons,  or  10  per  cent,  and 
was  the  highest  that  has 
been  reached  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

Although  Alberta  fell 
off  1,079,086  tons,  or  18 
per  cent,  the  production 
was  notwiths  t  a  n  d  i  n  g, 
higher  than  that  of  any 
previous  year  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1918.  The  pro- 
duction during  December,  1919,  in  this  province  was 
742,482  tons,  including  458,223  tons  of  lignite  and 
284,259  tons  of  bituminous  and  anthracite.  British 
Columbia's  production  was  less  by  139,378  tons,  or  5.4 
per  cent,  and  has  been  exceeded  seven  times  in  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  exports  of  coal  in  1919  were  2,070,050  tons,  valued 
at  $12,438,885,  or  an  average  of  $6  per  ton,  as  against 
exports  in  1918  of  1,817,195  tons,  valued  at  $9,405,423, 
or  an  average  of  $5.17  per  ton,  showing  an  increase  of 
252,855  tons,  or  13.9  per  cent  in  quantity. 

The  total  imports  of  coal  of  all  classes  in  1919,  "en- 
tered for  consumption"  as  recorded  by  the  Department 
of  Customs,  were  17,308,837  tons  valued  at  $61,160,799, 
as  against  imports  in  1918  of  21,678,587  tons  valued  at 
$71,650,584.  The  record  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the 
imports  of  anthracite  coal,  but  a  decrease  in  the  imports 
of  bituminous  coal. 

The  estimated  consumption  of  coal  based  on  produc- 
tion, exports  and  coal  imported  as  "entered  for  con- 
sumption" amounted  in  1919  to  28,768,099  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  a  corresponding  consumption  in  1918  of 
34,771.832  tons. 

The  1919  consumption  included  approximately 
5,026,568  tons  of  anthracite;  20,858,821   tons  of  bitu- 


OUTPUT'  AND  PRODUCTION'  OF  COAL  IN  SHORT  TONS,  1918  AND   1919 

. 1918 ■ 1919 . 

Value  of  Average  \'alue  of  Average 

Output              Production            Production  per  Ton  Output  Production  Production  per  Ton 

NovaScotia 5,836,370              5.818,562          J21,095,470  $3.63  5,785,929  5,702,316  $21,920,047  $3  84 

NewBrunswick 266.585                 268,312               1.331.710  4.97  177,307  177, "76  792,876  4  46 

Saskatchewan 348,988                 346,847                 722.148  2  08  382,649  381.967  834.358  2   18 

Alberta 6,126,443               5,972.816             20,537,287  3.44  4,990,726  4.983,730  18,184429  372 

British  Columbia                                                     2,879,099              2,568.589            11,494,681  4.47  2,703,845  2,429,211  12,315.610  5  07 

Yukon  Territory.                                                                2,900                      2.900                     11.600  4.00  1.200  1,100  4,400  4!oO 

Total 15.460,385  14,977.926  $55,192,896  $3.68  14.041,655  13.586,300  $54,051,720  $3.98 

*Output  includes  waste  and  unmarketable  slack.    'Production  includes  sales,  colliery  consumption,  coal  consumed  by  operators  in  making  coke,  or  for  other  uses. 
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IMPORTS  OF  COAL  IXTO  CANADA,  1918  AND  1919 


-  1918  - 
\'alue 


-1919- 


Tons  \'alue  Ave  Tons  Value  Ave. 
Bttuniilious,  round 

and  run-of-inine  13.656.360  J37.29l,057  $2  73  10.127.965  $24,750,717  $2  44 

Bituminous  slack.  3,237.067  8,351.639  2  58  2,228.197  4.814,388  2  16 
.\nthracite  coal 

anddust 4,785,160    26.007,888  5  44  4.952,675     31,595.694  6  38 


Total 21,678,587  $71,650,685  $3  30     17.308.837  $61,160,799  $3.53 

minous  and  2,882,710  tons  of  lignite.  The  1918  consump- 
tion included  4.900,50.5  tons  of  anthracite;  26,544,936 
tons  of  bituminous  and  3,226,331  tons  of  lignite. 

The  total  output  of  oven  coke  during  1919  was 
1,160,470  short  tons  made  from  1,880,541  tons  of  coal 
of  which  854,835  tons  were  of  domestic  origin  and 
1,025,706  tons  imported.  The  output  thus  averaged 
0.617  tons  of  coke  per  tons  of  coal  charged.  The  total 
coke  used  or  sold  by  producers  during  the  year  was 
1,133,680  tons  (941,111  tons  used  by  the  producers  and 
192,,569  tons  sold)  valued  at  $9,775,748  (partly  esti- 
mated) ,  or  an  average  of  |8.62  per  ton.  Of  the  total  out- 
put 1,036,229  tons,  or  89.3  per  cent  was  byproduct  oven 
coke  and  124,241  tons  beehive  coke. 

In  1918  the  total  output  was  1,258,284  short  tons  made 
from  1,983,242  tons  of  coal  of  which  1,348,232  tons  were 
of  domestic  origin  and  635,010  tons  imported,  the  out- 
put averaging  0.634  tons  of  coke  per  ton  of  coal  charged. 
The  coke  used  or  sold  by  producers  during  the  year  was 
1,250,744  tons  valued  at  $11,035,195  or  an  average  of 
$8.82  per  ton.  Of  the  total  output  879,066,  or  70  per  cent 
was  byproduct  coke  and  379,218  tons  beehive  coke. 

Production  By  Provinces 

By  provinces  the  production  was :  Nova  Scotia  580,433 
tons;  a  decrease  of  197,180  tons;  Ontario  649,506  tons, 
an  increase  of  224,419  tons,  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
new  ovens  at  Hamilton ;  British  Columbia  100,356  tons, 
a  decrease  of  112,214  tons;  no  ovens  were  operated  in 
Alberta,  though  a  few  hundred  tons  were  sold  from 
stock  pile. 

The  ovens  operated  during  the  year  were  those  at 
Sydney  and  North  Sydney,  N.S.,  Hamilton  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  Fernie,  Michel,  Union  Bay  and  Anyox, 
B.  C.  At  the  close  of  the  year  587  ovens  were  in  oper- 
ation and  2,209  were  idle.  There  were  completed  during 
the  year  60  Koppers  ovens  at  Sydney;  25  Williputte 
ovens  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  30  Lomax  regenerative 
ovens  at  Anyox,  B.  C.  Of  the  total  number  of  ovens 
2,796  listed  as  operating  and  idle,  1,010  were  of  the 
byproduct  type  and  1,786  Beehive,  Bauer  and  Bernard. 

The  exports  of  coke  in  1919  were  14,809  tons  valued 
at  $129,703,  or  an  average  of  $8.75  per  ton,  as  against 
exports  in  1918  of  29,612  tons  valued  at  $223,629.  or  an 
average  of  $7.55  per  ton.  The  imports  of  coke  in  1919 
were  383,374  tons  valued  at  $2,405,740  or  an  average  of 
$6.27  per  ton  as  again.st  imports  in  1918  of  1,165,590 
tons  valued  at  $8,975,445,  or  an  average  of  $7.70  per 
ton.  The  estimated  consumption  of  oven  coke  in  1919 
was  1,502.245  tons  as  compared  with  2,386,722  tons  in 
1918  and  2,192,373  tons  in  1917. 

The  recovery  of  byproducts  at  Sydney,  N.  S. ;  Ham- 
ilton, Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  and  Anyox,  B.  C,  included: 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  11,765  short  tons  and  tar 
12.394,249  gal.  as  compared  with  10,825  tons  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  8,009.327  gal.  of  tar  in  1918.  The  quan- 
tity of  gas  recovered  in  1919  was  9,340  million  cu.ft., 
or  equivalent  to  over  one-third  the  total  production  of 
natural  gas  in  Canada. 


British  Labor  Votes  Against 
Direct  Action 

Decides,  3,870,()()()  to  1,0.50,000,  Not  to  Call  Gen- 
eral Strike  to  Force  Nationalization  of  Mines 

ARTHUR  S.  DRAPER  of  the  New  York  Tribune's 
J\  European  Bureau  states  that  on  March  11  the 
moderate  forces  in  British  labor  won  a  decisive  and 
highly  important  victory  when  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress decided  by  a  vote  of  3,870,000  to  1,050,000  against 
the  use  of  direct  action  or  a  general  strike  to  force  the 
nationalization  of  the  coal  mines. 

Few  labor  organizations  outside  of  the  miners  them- 
selves supported  the  proposition  to  use  force  as  a  means 
of  compelling  the  government  to  take  over  the  mines. 
After  the  congress  the  leaders  of  the  different  unions 
said  they  were  sure  the  minority  would  accept  the  de- 
cision and  that  there  would  be  no  break  in  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor. 

The  decision  is  considered  of  profound  importance 
because  it  means  there  will  be  no  decrease  in  production 
in  the  British  Isles  through  the  cessation  of  work. 

Two  arguments  against  direct  action  which  carried 
weight  with  the  delegates  were  developed  by  J.  R.  Clynes, 
former  Food  Controller.  He  said  that  a  general  strike 
would  be  welcomed  by  Premier  Lloyd  George  becau.se  he 
would  then  call  a  general  election  and  the  country 
would  support  the  Premier.  His  other  point  was  that 
direct  action  would  be  unconstitutional  and  political 
labor  couldn't  afford  to  take  any  unconstitutional  action 
if  it  hoped  to  govern  the  country  later. 

Clynes  thought  the  abandonment  of  direct  action 
might  mean  delay  in  attaining  the  political  objective  of 
the  Labor  party,  but  it  was  much  wiser,  he  thought, 
to  progress  along  orderly,  constitutional  lines. 

The  decision  means  that  the  Labor  politicians  are 
in  control  of  the  situation,  and  that  henceforth  labor 
will  fight  at  the  polls  and  in  Parliament.  A  moderate 
labor  policy  is  bound  to  win  many  recruits  here,  they 
believe,  because  of  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
both  the  Liberal  and  Coalition  parties. 

The  supporters  of  direct  action,  notably  Tom  Mann, 
contended  that  it  was  merely  industrial  organization 
under  a  new  name,  and  that  everything  labor  had  won 
had  been  through  the  use  of  the  strike  weapon  or  a 
threat  to  use  it.  He  upheld  political  action,  but  said 
it  was.  only  supplementary  to  industrial  organization. 

Intensified  political  propaganda,  therefore,  will  be 
labor's  substitute  for  force.  The  organization  of  the 
Labor  party  is  to  be  strengthened  financially  and  plans 
developed  for  contesting  the  majority  of  the  seats  in 
Parliament   at   the   next   general   election. 

As  there  are  nearly  6,000,000  organized  workers — the 
largest  number  in  any  country  except  Germany — what- 
ever they  decide  carries  great  weight  with  labor  all 
over  Europ)e.  The  decision  emphasizes  the  point  that 
there  is  little  Bolshevism  in  the  British  labor  movement, 
and  that  it  is  fundamentally  moderate  in  spirit.  Had 
the  congress  accepted  the  principle  of  direct  action 
the  whole  country  would  have  been  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  now  there  is  a  feeling  of  relief  and  optimism. 


A  decision  in  the  matter  of  the  injunction  asked  by 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  in  its  case 
against  the  Railroad  Administration  has  been  postponed 
by  agreement  until  March  19.  It  is  hoped  on  that  date 
to  have  all  briefs  ready  for  submission. 
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Canadian  Mine  Experts  Discuss  Problem  of 

Industrial  Independence 

With  Coal  ill  the  West  and  in  llie  East,  hut  u  ith  no  ( ioal  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Only 

Low-Grade  Fuel  Deposits  in  Manitoha  and  Saskatchewan.  Canada  Is  Trying  To  Find 

a  Wav  of  Rendering  Herself  Independent  of  (^oal  from  the  United  States 

By  R.  Dawson  Hall 


C-AXAUA  is  rDiisidering  her  resources  today  much 
as  the  United  States  did  during  the  war.  She  is 
thinking,  that  is,  not  so  much  how  the  well- 
recogiiized  mineral  riches  can  be  produced  most  eco- 
iiomically.  m.ost  numerously  and  most  conservationally, 
but  rather  how  some  makeshifts  can  be  adopted  such  as 
will  make  Canada  inde- 
pendent of  her  southern 
neighbors.  With  a  grow- 
ing friendliness  on  both 
sides  of  the  international 
border  one  would  imagine 
that  the  readiness  to 
accept  international  inter- 
dependence without  un- 
easiness or  jealousy  would 
make  rapid  growth,  but 
war  is  apt  to  suggest  to 
any  nation  that  friend- 
ships and  mutual  forbear- 
ances, however  long  continued,  are  apt  at  some  time 
and  for  some  mysterious  reason  to  be  severed  inconti- 
nently. This  is  how  Canada  views  the  situation  and  the 
United  States'  War  Industry  Board  exhibits  the  fact 
that  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  thinking  along 
similar  lines. 

Furthermore,  during  the  war  the  supply  of  coal  in 
the  central  provinces  of  Canada  depended  wholly  on  the 
willingness  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
deprive  themselves  of  needed  fuel  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  of  Canada  from  a  complete  industrial  break- 
down and  extreme  domestic  distress.  The  United  States 
shared  its  fuel  readily,  as  did  Canada  its  other  less 
necessary  resources,  but  there  was  a  constant  feeling  of 
dread  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  people  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  border  and  their  Fuel  Adminis- 
irator  would  recognize  their  duty  and  fully  perform  it. 

Canada  is  not  without  gratitude  for  the  accommoda- 
tion that  was  afforded,  even  though  it  was  one  that 
might  fully  have  been  expected  of  a  good  neighbor,  a 
merchant  with  whom  business  had  been  done  for  many 
years,  a  co-belligerent  and  a  blood  relative.  And  yet 
Canada  is  still  wondering  if  it  comports  with  her  dignity 
and  her  necessity  to  be  so  completely  dependent  on  the 
friendliness  and  courtesy  of  her  neighbor. 

What  will  interest  the  mining  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Illinois  is  that  Ontario  is  in  a 
measure  actually  solving  the  problem  of  peat  utilization 
and  that  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  are  hopeful  that 
they  will  be  able  to  carbonize  and  briquet  their  lignite. 
If  that  can  be  done  the  domestic  needs  of  Canada  will 
be  solved. 

Whether  the  open-hearth  and  gas  needs  will  be  thus 
sen-ed  depends  on  the  sulphur  percentage  of  these  fuels 


Need  for  a  iireater  recognition  of  the  finan- 
cial straits  overwhelming  departmental  offi- 
cials as  a  result  of  increased  living  costs. 
Coal  easily  leads  in  Canadian  output,  having 
a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  combined  prod- 
uct of  nickel,  silver,  gold  and  zinc.  Coal 
occupies  an  unhappy  position  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Federal  Departments  of  Mines. 


while  their  employment  for  manufacturing  purposes 
will  depend  largely  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  ash 
contained  will  fuse.  Inquiry  does  not  seem  to  be  di- 
rected into  these  channels.  For  the  present  dome-'tic 
needs  seem  to  provoke  most  comment. 

The     Canadian     Mining     Institute's     Twenty-Second 

Annual  General  Meeting, 
which  is  the  subject  of 
this  article,  assembled  at 
the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  Canada,  March  8 
and  continued  in  session 
on  the  two  following  days 
completing  its  proceedings 
with  an  interesting  visit 
to  the  works  of  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Co.  at  Port 
Colborne  on  March  11. 

It  is  perhaps  best  for 
Coal  Age  as  usual  not  to 
weary  its  readers  with  the  details  of  the  metalliferous 
discussions  but  to  pass  them  by  as  if  they  had  not  been 
introduced  or  considered.  The  president  of  the  insti- 
tute, D.  H.  McDougall,  president  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  made  the  opening  address  and  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  first  session.  He  laid  stress  on  the 
unfortunate  situation  in  Canada  in  regard  to  the  sal- 
aries of  departmental  officials  which  have  not  advanced 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  services  of  such 
officials  are  getting  to  be  almost  gratuities  to  the 
public. 

Nothing  but  esprit  <if  corps  and  a  spirit  of  social 
service,  keeps  these  men  doing  their  valuable  work  with 
such  inadequate  pay.  The  progress  of  industry,  its 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  depend  not 
only  on  the  activity  of  business  men  but  on  the  dis- 
criminating judgment  and  patient  labor  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  interpret  pure  science  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry. Without  their  help  progress  will  be  slow  and 
haphazard.  Yet  the  public  cannot  expect  them  to  go  on 
serving  well  without  larger  remuneration. 

The  staffs  of  the  Canadian  departments  comprise  men 
of  large  intelligence  and  high  public  ideals  and  it  is  a 
shame  to  make  them  suffer  because  of  their  devotion  to 
the  public  weal.  The  public  would  recognize  their 
services  and  reward  them  better  in  all  probability  were 
they  less  modest  and  less  conservative  in  .self  appraise- 
ment, but  if  they  spread  their  wares  more  ostenta- 
tiously, the  wares  would  suffer  though  the  public  might 
buy  more  readily. 

The  Department  of  Mines  had  prepared  a  "Prelimi- 
nary Report  of  the  Mineral  Production  of  Canada  Dur- 
ing the  Calendar  Year  1919,"  ready  for  the  present 
session.     In  fact  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian   Mining 
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Institute  is  to  be  credited  with  hurrying  this  valuable 
governmental  report  and  making  it  available  to  the 
public  at  an  earlier  date  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
attained.  In  another  part  of  this  issue  will  appear  that 
portion  of  the  report  relating  to  coal. 

The  author  of  the  statistical  report,  John  McLeish, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Mineral  Resources  and  Statis- 
tics, did  not  point  out  the  relative  importance  of  coal  to 
other  minerals.  Perhaps  the  following  rearrangement 
of  his  table  will  give  an  idea  how  coal  dominates  in 
Canada  all  other  minerals  as  it  does  in  all  well-favored 
mineral-producing  countries. 


PRODUCTION   OF   MORE   IMPORTANT   MINERALS 
IN    CANADA    1919* 

Quantity  Value 

(1)  Coal,  short  tons 13,586,300  $54,051,720 

(2)  Nickel,    pounds 44,542,953  17,817,181 

(3)  Silver,    ounces 15,675,134  17.418,522 

(4)  Gold,    ounces 767,167  15,858,749 

(5)  Copper,  pounds 75,124.653  14,041,549 

(6)  Asbestos,  short  tons 136,199  10,658,946 

(7)  Lead,    pounds 43,895.888  3,057,788 

(8)  Zinc,    pounds 31,738,859  2,328,998 

(9)  Salt,   short   tons 148.302  1.398.968 

(10)  Gypsum,  short  tons 306,947  1.217,345 

(11)  Pig  iron  from  Canadian  ore,  short 

tons     38.457  899,406 

(12)  Cobalt,    pounds 336,185  840,463 

(13)  Petroleum,  barrels 240,970  744,677 

(14)  P>ritcs,  short  tons 177,487  522.704 

(15)  Arsenic,  white  iron  ore,  short  tons             3,192  408,770 

♦From  this  table  mineral  waters,  structural  materials  and  clay 
products  have  been  omitted. 


Unfortunately  for  coal  it  finds  itself  always  classed 
with  non-metallic  minerals  and  must  take  a  place  in- 
ferior to  the  metallic  minerals  which  happen  to  have, 
the  benefit  of  a  classification  under  a  positive  and  not 
under  a  negative  grouping.  If  we  could  have  a  classifi- 
cation by  fuel  minerals  and  non-fuel  minerals,  coal  would 
stand  easily  and  rightfully  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
Speaking  politically  coal  might  be  unenviably  placed  at 
the  head  as  a  politically  regulable  mineral  and  all  the 
rest  as  minerals  which  apparently  can  profiteer  to  their 
hearts'  content,  though  during  the  war  even  these  came 
into  the  regulated  class. 

These  remarks  are  not,  of  course,  a  brief  of  Mr. 
McLeish's  interesting  observations.  His  summary  of 
coal,  it  may  be  said,  was  important  as  it  shows  that 
the  department's  earlier  estimates,  those  of  Jan.  1,  for 
the  whole  mineral  production  of  Canada  were  in  error 
about  3.6  per  cent.    Such  errors  are  bound  to  occur. 

To  quote  Mr.  McLeish:  "Sufficient  allowance  had  not 
been  made"  in  those  figures  "for  the  increased  produc- 
tion and  increased  value  of  cement,  clay,  quarry  and 
other  similar  structural  material  products.  The  coal- 
mining industry  too,  during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year,  responded  quickly  and  extensively,  particularly 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  to  the  heavy  demand  for 
fuel." 

Returning  to  the  table  of  the  "Production  of  More 
Important  Minerals  in  Canada  in  1919"  it  will  be  .seen 
that  the  value  of  the  coal  produced  exceeds  the  combined 
value  of  the  output  of  nickel,  silver,  gold  and  zinc — 
nickel,  silver  and  gold  being  respectively  first,  second 
and  third  in  the  list,  and  zinc  being  eighth. 

The  meeting  of  the  afternoon  of  Monday  was  devoted 
to  papers  which  had  exclusive  reference  to  iron  and 
steel.  In  the  evening  illustrated  addresses  were  given 
on  "Mining  and  Smelting  Operations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,"  "Mining  at  Cobalt"  and 
"Operations  at  the  Alfred  Peat  Bog,"  the  la.st  being  by 


A.  A.  Cole.  J.  C.  NichoU,  general  superintendent  of 
the  mining  and  smelting  division,  presented  the  first 
address  named,  describing  the  mines  at  Creighton,  Ont., 
and  the  smelter  at  Copper  Cliff.  Interesting  features 
emphasized  were  the  covered  way  from  the  change 
house  to  the  shaft  and  the  heated  room  in  which  the 
men  congregate  before  entering  the  cage*  This  provi- 
sion protects  them  against  the  severities  of  the  climate. 

The  tonnage  per  man  at  this  mine  is  about  6  or  7 
tons  per  shift.  The  methods  of  mining  (shrinkage 
stoping)  and  the  provisions  for  passing  the  mineral 
down  to  one  of  two  levels,  through  a  crooked  shaft  in 
the  footwall,  which  lies  at  about  45  deg.  to  the  vertical, 
were  also  described.  When  the  ore  reaches  the  level 
from  which  it  is  to  be  hoisted  it  falls  into  a  large  con- 
creted chamber  from  which  it  goes  to  a  measuring 
pocket  and  is  dumped  into  a  skip.  The  loading  of  the 
skip  and  its  belling  away  takes  only  about  10  seconds. 

In  view  of  this  address  and  the  trip  to  Port  Colbourne 
on  the  Wednesday  following,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
International  Nickel  Co.  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  well- 
known  Monel  metal,  a  natural  alloy  of  copper  (28  per 
cent)  nickel  (67  per  cent)  and  other  metals  (5  per  cent) 
made  by  direct  smelting  from  Sudbury  ores.  Monel 
metal  has  the  strength  of  steel  and  non-rusting  qualities 
with  maximum  resistance  to  corrosion  by  acid  and 
alkali  and  superheated  steam.  It  furthermore  takes  and 
retains  a  high  nickel  polish,  being  used  in  mines  and 
mills  for  screens,  filter  cloths,  pump  shafts  and  liners, 
signal  wires  and  light  wire  ropes,  also  in  power  uses 
for  water  wheels,  turbine  impellers  and  blading,  for 
feed-water  pumps,  valves  and  fittings  on  superheated 
steam  lines.  Consequently  the  interest  in  the  plant  is 
not  confined  to  metal  producers  but  is  of  direct  interest 
to  users  of  non-corrosive  metals. 

Two  Plants  Make  Cheap  Peat  Bricks 

Instructive  and  entertaining  as  the  other  papers 
proved,  that  of  A.  A.  Cole  on  the  "Alfred  Peat  Bog"  was 
to  coal  men  the  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion.  The 
Ontario  Government,  canvassing  the  coal  shortage  of 
the  province,  almost  decided  to  build  an  Anrep  plant  for 
making  use  of  the  peat  resources  of  Ontario.  About  that 
time,  it  discovered  that  the  Federal  Government  had  in 
mind  experiments  on  a  new  plan  proposed  by  E.  V. 
Moore  of  Montreal.  As  a  result  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  agreed  to  pool  their  experiments 
and  divide  the  cost  equally  between  them. 

They  proposed  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  the  older 
Anrep  plant  and  of  the  untried  Moore  plan.  R.  A.  Ross 
of  Montreal,  B.  F.  Haanel  of  the  Mines  Branch,  Ottawa, 
were  the  authorities  put  in  charge  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, while  R.  C.  Harris  of  Toronto,  and  A.  A.  Cole 
were  given  concurrent  authority  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
vincial government.  E.  V.  Moore  was  appointed  the 
engineer. 

The  plans  tried  are  one  of  many  "wet  processes,"  the 
product  being  air-dried  machine  peat.  Only  the  wet 
processes  have  ati:ained  success.  They  have  been 
employed  in  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  millions  of 
tons  of  peat.  Their  economy  consists  in  letting  the  sun 
do  the  drying. 

If  the  peat  is  dried  by  artificial  means  the  expense 
of  expelling  the  water  turns  peat  drying  into  an 
unprofitable  operation.  The  wet  process  consists  of 
three  operations — excavation,  maceration  and  spread- 
ing. The  peat  bog  is  quite  soft  and  spongy,  an  iron  rod 
being  easily  pushed  down  in  it  for  a  depth  of  6  or  8  ft. 
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and  beinur  quite  readily  drawn  therefrom.  There  is 
about  88  per  cent  of  water  in  the  peaty  mass,  and  this 
helps  the  process.  Were  it  hicking,  the  water  would 
have  to  be  added;  at  least  the  addition  of  water  would 
be  advantageous. 

The  amount  of  maceration  given  to  the  peat  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  the  fuel  produced,  for  the  action 
increases  the  density  of  the  linished  product  and  hence 
its  value.  Unmacerated  peat  is  a  sponge-like  body, 
whereas  the  peat  made  by  maceration  will  have  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.1. 

Anrep  Pe.\t  Machine  Is  Now  Self-Moving 

The  peat  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
being  placed  on  areas  as  yet  not  excavated.  It  will  dry 
in  from  two  to  four  weeks.  Near  the  end  of  the  dry- 
ing period  it  is  turned  over  and  piled  in  hollow  piles  so 
arranged  that  the  air  is  drawn  up  through  the  center 
of  the  rough  pile  thus  accelerating  drying,  which,  how- 
ever, is  still  not  complete  when  the  product  is  marketed. 
About  25  per  cent  of  water  in  terms  of  the  completed 
peat  block  remains.  This  means  that  963  per  cent  of 
the  water  is  removed. 

The  Aleph  Anrep  Sr.  machine  has  been  bettered  from 
the  old  construction  by  mounting  it  on  caterpillars  such 
as  are  in  use  for  general  farm-tractor  purposes.  The 
peat  is  cut  by  an  Anrep  bucket  excavator  working  along 
the  side  of  a  ditch,  which  side  is  on  a  slope  of  45  deg. 
When  the  material  is  excavated  it  goes  to  an  Anrep 
macerator  mounted  on  the  same  platform.  This  machine 
works  much  like  a  clay  pug  mill,  the  knives  cutting  up 
the  e.xcavated  material  and  passing  it  along  to  a  car 
from  which  it  is  taken  by  an  endless-cable  haulage  sys- 
tem to  the  spreader  on  the  spreading  field.  As  soon  as 
the  car  reaches  the  spreader  it  is  stopped  and  dis- 
charged. After  being  re-engaged  to  the  cable  system 
which  brought  it  to  the  spreader  it  is  taken  back  round 
a  track  laid  out  in  square  form.  Thus  the  cars  arriving 
and  returning  are  kept  from  interfering  with  one 
another. 

The  spreader  lays  down  the  macerated  peat  in  about 
a  four-inch  layer  and  then  with  revolving  discs  cuts  this 
mass  into  long  narrow  rows.  The  spreader  is  operated 
as  a  separate  unit  and  in  time  it  completes  laying  its 
section  along  the  peat-spreading  side  of  the  square,  that 
side  being  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  ditch  being 
excavated.  As  soon  as  the  spreader  has  completed  this 
work  the  rails  are  moved  over  and  a  new  "spread"  is 
started. 

Moore's  Machine  Cuts  Man  Power  50  Per  Cent 

There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the 
Moore  plant  and  the  Anrep  plant  just  described,  the 
difference  consisting  largely  in  the  concentration  of 
operations,  the  spreading  and  the  loading  being  done 
with  the  same  power  unit.  With  the  Moore  machine,  on 
leaving  the  macerator  the  peat  is  carried  by  an  endless 
conveyor  belt  running  on  an  arm  of  fabricated  steel  150 
ft.  long  which  extends  from  the  plant  platform  proper 
across  the  spreading  ground  and  is  located  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  excavator  from  the  ditch  and  runs  - 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  ditch.  The  plant  itself 
travels  on  caterpillars,  and  the  belt-conveyor  arm,  which 
of  course  needs  additional  support,  is  carried  by  a  third 
caterpillar  placed  100  ft.  from  the  platform  proper. 

The  spreader  is  operated  by  a  chain-belt  drive  which 
runs  through  the  belt-conveyor  arm  to  which  the 
spreader  is  attached.     The  same  driver  also   operates 


the  third  caterpillar.  The  spreading  in  this  case  is  in 
line  with  the  ditch,  for  the  spreading  arm  is  at  right 
angles  thereto.  As  the  arm  is  150  ft.  long  the  spread- 
ing field  is  just  as  long  as  the  ditch  and  slightly  under 
150  ft.  wide.  To  work  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  ditth  should  be  of  sufficient  length  so  that 
when  the  field  is  completely  covered  the  first  row  spread 
will  be  ready  for  harvesting. 

Much  of  this  first  row  will  already  have  been  used  in 
operating  the  plant  so  that  the  rest  can  easily  be 
removed  and  the  spreading  of  the  first  row  started  once 
more.     While  this  is  being  done  the  remainder  of  the 


D.  H.  McDOUGALL 
President,  Canadian  Mining  In.stitute  for  1919,  president  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  Mr.  MoDougaU  makes  a  pleasing  ad- 
dress, is  an  extremely  popular  man  and  has  done  much  to  add 
action  and  purpose  to  an  institution  which  formerly  was  de- 
voted mainly  to  a  study  of  mineral  resources. 

belt  conveyor  can  be  used  to  convey  the  peat  from  row 
No.  2  to  the  permanent  track  at  the  end  of  the  conveyor, 
where  it  is  delivered  into  small  open  cars  and  run  in 
trains  to  the  shipping  platform. 

Mr.  Moore's  idea  in  this  method  of  manufacturing 
peat  is  to  make  the  handling  of  the  material  as  far  as 
possible  mechanical,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  to  a 
marked  degree.  Thus  the  labor  force  required  to  run 
the  old  Anrep  plant,  which  was  in  itself  quite  revolu- 
tionary in  the  substitution  of  mechanical  operation  for 
human  labor,  is  from  13  to  15  men,  while  the  Moore 
plant  requires  only  seven.  The  obvious  disadvantage  of 
the  latter  is  that  it  requires  a  long  ditch  to  keep  it 
operating  continuously,  but  this,  on  the  other  hand 
will  be  overcome  as  the  length  of  the  arm  is  increased. 
The  capacity  of  each  plant  is  approximately  six  tons 
per  hour  and  can  be  operated  to  best  advantage  two 
shifts  per  day. 

In  what  has  already  been  said  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  cutting  of  the  peat  into  blocks.  The  reader 
would  judge  from  the  description  given  that  the  ma- 
terial was  in  long  strips  the  full  length  of  the  spreading 
field.  It  has  been  found  possible  by  the  use  of  a  deeply 
grooved  roller,  which  is  propelled  by  two  men  along  the 
spreading  row,  to  cut  the  peat  strips  into  blocks.  The 
work  only  takes  a  few  minutes  and  is  most  satisfactorily 
done.      It   leaves   the   peat    in   blocks   of   equal    width. 
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The  Alfred  peat  bog  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  R.R.  between  Ottawa  and  Montreal. 
While  it  is  quite  large,  there  are  many  others  which 
could  be  advantageously  used  for  the  production  of  peat 
bricks.  It  was  chosen  because  it  had  already  one  work- 
ing face  prepared  and  because  the  drj'ing  fields  were 
already  drained. 

An  analysis  of  the  peat  contained  in  a  portion  of  the 
bog  being  worked  when  all  the  water  has  been  driven 
off  is:  Volatile  matter,  69  per  cent.;  fixed  carbon,  24  per 
cent.;  ash,  7  per  cent.,  which  the  reader  will  notice 
totals  up  to  100  per  cent.  The  heating  value  per  pound 
is  9,300  and  9,500  B.t.u.  As  has  been  stated,  the  peat 
actually  contains,  as  delivered  to  the  consumer,  about 
25  per  cent  of  moisture.  Unfortunately  the  water  in  the 
peat  is  largely  of  a  colloidal  nature,  and  it  would  be 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  squeeze  the  peat  dry  in  a  filter 
press. 

This  Surely  Is  a  Seasonal  Industry 

The  amount  of  peat  which  can  be  produced  in  a  year 
depends  upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  dry- 
ing operations  can  be  carried  on.  The  season  at  Alfred, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  southern  Ontario,  is  from 
100  to  120  days  long.  The  peat  is  being  sold  f.o.b.  cars 
at  the  Alfred  station  in  carload  lots  at  $.3.50  per  ton, 
the  price  allowing  a  reasonable  commercial  profit  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  production,  and  including  an 
allowance  of  10  per  cent,  for  depreciation,  and  an  equal 
provision  for  amortization. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  when  it  was  known 
that  this  peat  was  available  for  sale,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  it  by  dealers  in  nearby  towns,  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  peat 
manufactured  in  prior  experiments.  A  ready  market 
was  obtainable  in  Ottawa  and  Montreal  for  many  such 
machines  as  those  built  for  the  peat  committee. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  peat  fuel  will  entirely  replace 
coal  even  where  the  bogs  are  most  plentiful,  but  there 
are  certain  uses  in  which  it  has  advantages  over  coal, 
and  if  it  is  used  for  these  purposes,  it  will  materially 
help  the  fuel  situation.  Peat  can  be  used  to  advantage 
for  open  grates  in  cooking  ranges,  but  is  not  recom- 
mended for  use  in  domestic  furnaces  except  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  when  light  fires  are  needed,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  coal  when  a  coal  fire  has  to  be  hurried. 

Will  Try  Out  a  Small  Three-Man  Machine 

The  program  laid  out  for  the  coming  season  is  to 
work  both  plants  to  capacity,  marketing  the  product 
and  showing  thereby  what  can  be  done  on  a  commer- 
cial basis.  It  is  also  proposed  to  test  out  a  small  three- 
man  machine  which  is  now  being  built  and  which  it  is 
hoped  will  make  available  a  great  many  small  bogs  of 
comparatively  shallow  depth  throughout  Ontario  and 
Quebec  that  would  be  too  small  to  endeavor  to  work 
with  the  larger  machines. 

Coal  mining  interests  filled  the  entire  morning  ses- 
.sion  of  Tuesday,  March  9,  the  session  opening  with  the 
.suggestion  that  a  coal  .section  of  the  institution  be 
formed.  The  failure  of  the  iron  and  steel  section  to 
presage  a  strong  self-perpetuating  body  made  the  form- 
ing of  a  coal  .section  .seem  to  most  of  those  present 
an  undesirable  development,  and  the  question  wa.s  left 
for  .settlement  at  some  later  period.  The  Canadian  Min- 
ing Institute  army  does  not  seem  sufficiently  large  to 
divide  itself  into  battalions. 


Following  this  somewhat  listless  discussion  J.  T.  Stir- 
ling's paper  was  read  by  Mr.  McEvoy  in  the  absence 
of  the  author.  With  the  title  of  the  "Coal  Mining  Indus- 
try in  the  Province  of  Alberta"  it  gave  a  general  account 
of  the  coal  operations  which  are  the  hope  of  the  prov- 
ince and  are  already  the  quickener  of  its  activities. 
With  a  trillion  tons  of  coal  and  other  bituminous  min- 
erals below  the  soil  (1,059,975,000,000  tons  to  be  exact) 
Alberta  does  not  expect  soon  to  be  at  an  end  of  her 
wonderful  resources.  This  is  what  Alberta  did  with  her 
coal  in  1918  and  1919: 


Tons  Sold  in 

.Mlierla     

British    Columbia    

191S 
3.44n,154 

101.189 
1.372.439 

511.168 
629 

133.276 

1919 
2.991.110 

95,461 
1.115.329 

314,290 

.•!08 

United   States                       

121.212 

Total    

Produced   

5.558.855 
6.148.620 

4,637,710 
5,022,412 

It  was  stated  that  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  were 
not  favorably  inclined  toward  Alberta  coals,  as  the 
freight  rates  were  high,  especially  in  Manitoba,  which 
is  easily  reached  from  the  United  States  owing  to  the 
propinquity  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  15  years  500  mines  had  been  opened,  324  of  which 
have  been  abandoned,  the  near-hand  coal  having  been 
mined  out.  A  64  per  cent  death  rate  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time  is  quite  large.  W.  J.  Dick  not  being 
present,  his  article  on  "Fuel  Problems  of  Western 
Canada"  was  not  presented.  F.  W.  Gray,  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Mining  Jowv.ai,  read  his  paper  on  the  "Coal 
Supply  of  Canada."  Mr.  Gray  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  Canada  should  arrange  to  make  use  of  none  but 
Canada-mined  fuel.  A  synopsis  of  his  paper  will  appear 
later. 

A.  McLean  read  an  article  on  "Lignite  in  Saskatch- 
ewan" and  was  followed  by  E.  Stansfield  with  an 
address  on  the  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Fuel  Briquet- 
ting."  Mr.  Stansfield  is  making  preparations  to  briquet 
lignite  in  the  Estevan  district  of  Saskatchewan,  possibly 
near  the  town  of  Bienfait.  He  has  made  a  most  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  briquet  factories  of  the  United 
States  and  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
many  diff"erent  theories  as  to  the  right  process  of 
briquetting  to  l)e  adopted. 

He  found  that  about  half  the  United  States  factories 
were  using  asphalt  as  a  binder,  while  about  another 
half  were  utilizing  coal  tar  for  that  purpose.  Sulphite 
pitch  needs  drying  and  does  not  make  a  waterproof 
briquet.  It  has  the  advantage,  however,  that  it  does 
not  create  a  smoky  fuel  if  used  to  bind  a  fuel  that  is 
smokeless. 

The  Saskatchewan  lignite  will  be  carbonized  and  so 
will  give  no  smoke.  It  would  be  preferable  not  to  bind 
it  with  anything  that  would  make  the  fuel  smoky. 
It  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that  a  carbonized  body  like 
coke  is  full  of  cell  spaces  and  ha.s,  therefore,  an  abnormal 
thirst  for  binder.  This  insatiable  thirst  is  expensive 
and  results  in  obtaining  a  fuel  as  objectionable  as  a 
soft  coal. 

Not  only  is  there  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
right  binder  to  use  but  there  are  many  other  strong 
differences  among  experts.  Some  would  have  small 
rolls  and  some  big.  The  small  rolls  are  opposed  because 
they  have  a  rubbing  action  and  the  large  rolls  are 
favored  because  they  give  a  longer  period  of  contact. 
The  question  is  not  settled,  any  more  than  is  the  one 
as  to  the  advantage  of  adding  steam  or  water  to  the 
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mix.  Some  say  that  steam  makes  a  better  briciuet,  Imt 
it  is  answered  that  a  briciuet  containiri)]:  water  is  apt 
to  be  porous  and  drink  up  water  if  exposed  to  the  air 
after  it  has  been  dried  out.  Mr.  Stansfield  was  not 
disposed  to  act  as  arbiter  on  the  questions  rai.sed  regard- 
iiiK  the  proper  cour.se  to  pursue  in  briquettin};:  coal 
or  coke. 

He  said  that  the  iarjfesl  britiuets  made  in  America 
weighed  16  oz.  and  were  fabricated  for  Italian  con- 
sumption, work  on  such  fuels  being  stopped  during  the 
war.  The  largest  briquets  made  for  use  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America  weighed  only  13  to  14  oz.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  wear  makes  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  the  briquet  the  rolls  will  make. 
As  the  rolls  wear,  the  "fin"  around  the  egg  briquets  gets 
larger,  and  the  roll  has  to  be  turned  down,  thus  lowering 
the  capacity  of  the  recess  in  which  the  fuel  is  com- 
pressed. Eventually  the  roll  has  to  be  scrapped  and  a 
new  roll  substituted,  but  prior  to  that  time  the  briquets 
are  below  standard  size  and  weight. 

The  "fin"  around  the  egg  is  knocked  off  and  can  be 
turned  back  into  the  mixer  but,  of  course,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  tin  be  reduced  to  its  minimum  dimensions. 

Briquets  made  from  the  fine  coal  screened  from  the 
lump  piles  at  storage  yards  make  an  excellent  product, 
for  there  is  20  per  cent  less  ash  in  such  abraded  mate- 
rial than  in  the  lump  coal,  <he  abraded  particles  being 
from  the  purer  part  of  the  coal.  Briquets,  however, 
made  from  the  fine  coal  produced  at  the  mines  are  high 
in  ash  as  the  slack  or  sludge  is  dirtier  than  the  lump 
coal. 

Why  Not  Use  More  Sulphury  Coals  for  Gas? 

Dr.  Henry  Mace  Payne,  in  the  short  discussion  that 
followed,  stated  that  the  tendency  was  to  demand  the 
best  coal  for  any  given  purpose  rather  than  to  choose  a 
somewhat  cheaper  coal  that  would  suit  the  need  if 
correct  handling  were  provided.  Coal  having  1  per 
cent  sulphur  or  less  is  getting  quite  scarce,  and  gas 
plants  should  be  willing  to  accept  coal  having  1*  per 
cent  sulphur  or  even  J  per  cent,  which  can  be  utilized 
quite  readily,  provided  proper  purification  plants  are 
installed.  In  fact  Dr.  Payne  declared  that  if  the  sul- 
phur was  of  the  right  kind  even  2  per  cent  was  not 
too  large  a  percentage  for  use  in  gas  manufacture. 

For  lack  of  time  M.  A.  Mclnnis'  paper  on  "Coal 
Transportation"  was  delayed  till  the  afternoon  session. 
At  the  luncheon  tendered  to  the  visiting  members 
Mayor  Church,  President  McDougall  and  Bradley 
Stoughton  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  spoke,  the  latter  felicitously 
comparing  the  balmy  air  and  snowless  streets  of 
Toronto  with  the  bleakness  of  New  York  City,  where, 
as  he  put  it,  first-floor  residents  were  unable  to  enter 
their  apartments  by  reason  of  the  snow. 

In  the  afternoon  a  number  went  to  the  new  plant  of 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  while  others  attended 
the  oil  session,  the  patient  coal  men  who  participated 
being  privileged  to  hear  the  paper  of  M.  A.  Mclnnis, 
which  in  part  was  as  follows: 

"The  transportation  of  coal  into  Canada  is  such  a 
large  factor  in  its  cost  to  the  consumer  that  our  facili- 
ties for  handling  and  the  future  adjustments  of  freight 
rates  will  largely  govern  the  distribution  of  this  com- 
modity and  its  cost. 

"We  in  Canada  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  anthracite.  Our  consumption  of  hard  coal 
last   year   reached   4,782,000  tons.     We   are   dependent 


on  the  United  States  for  a  bituminous  cwal  supp'y  of 
17,27.'J,(M)0  tons,  or  over  one-half  of  our  requirements. 
Ai  the  present  rate  of  importation  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  combined,  totaling  22,000,000  tons 
yearly,  or  60,000  tons  daily,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
from  time  to  time  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  alinormal 
conditions,  and  for  these  and  the  ordinary  increa.se  in 
population  and  consequent  increased  coal  consumption, 
we  should   be  prepared. 

Great  Growth  of  Canada  as  Coal  Market 

"The  total  coal  consumption  in  Canada  last  year  was 
.'35,000.000  tons,  or  about  4i  tons  per  capita.  When  our 
population  reaches  10,000,000 — a  number  we  may  expect 
Vjy  1925 — our  consumption  will  have  increased  by 
9,000,000,  making  a  total  of  44.000,000  tons  yearly. 
Unless  our  home  production  can  be  increased  materially 
in  the  meantime,  we  will  be  forced  to  import  about 
27,000,000  tons  yearly  by  1925,  or  74,000  tons  daily.  Of 
our  total  coal  imports  42  per  cent  is  water-borne,  46 
per  cent  carried  by  rail,  and  12  per  cent  by  ferries." 

Mr.  Mclnnes  said  that  there  were  12.3  storage  plants 
for  coal  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes,  capable 
of  handling  millions  of  tons  a  year.     He  added: 

"Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  do  not 
have  to  import  fuel  to  any  extent,  the  total  imports 
from  the  LInited  States  being  less  than  25,000  tons 
yearly.  The  mine  outputs  of  these  provinces  total 
nearly  8,000,000  tons.  British  Columbia  exports  about 
a  million  tons  of  its  product  each  year.  The  enormous 
coal  re.sources  of  this  trio  of  provinces  is  e.stimated  at 
about  twelve  hundred  billion  tons,  and  their  value  is 
just  beginning  to  be  realized. 

"The  territory  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  including 
Manitoba,  imports  3,000,000  tons  a  year,  of  which 
2,000,000  tons  are  taken  by  the  railways.  The  greater 
part  of  this  coal  is  carried  by  rail  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mines  to  Buffalo  and  other  lake  ports,  then  by 
water  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur — where  the 
Canadian  Pacific  R.R.  and  the  Canadian  Northern  R.R. 
have  large  storage  and  discharging  plants. 

Water  Hauls  Make  Coal  Inexpensive 

"It  is  here  loaded  into  cars  and  shipped  as  far  west 
as  Winnipeg  and  other  points  in  Manitoba.  Although 
this  territory  is  about  1,500  miles  removed  from  the 
mines,  the  water  haul,  with  its  comparatively  low 
freight  rates,  keeps  the  price  of  coal  in  Winnipeg 
within  $1.50  a  ton  of  the  price  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

"Our  greater  difficulty  in  importing  coal  by  rail  is 
at  Niagara,  or  what  is  known  as  the  'Niagara  gateway.' 
The  Canadian  roads  at  this  point  are  unable  to  accept 
as  much  freight  as  the  United  States  roads  can  deliver. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  our  roads  can  handle 
but  100  cars  a  day.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  short 
haul  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  southwestern  Ontario,  or  the  territory  bounded 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Niagara  to  Toronto,  and  west  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  these  points  have  depended 
on  rail  coal  rather  than  on  the  development  of  water 
facilities  on  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  other  points  in  this  area  should  eventually 
take  more  coal  by  water,  for  which  adequate  unloading 
and  .storage  facilities  will  have  to  be  provided.  Last 
year  central  Ontario  imported  10,000,000  tons  of  coal 
of  which  the  railways  consumed  6.000,000  tons." 

The  speaker  said  that  the  maritime  provinces  had  no 
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serious  difficulty  in  providing  themselves  with  coal. 
Last  year  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  imported  175,000  tons  of  anthracite  from 
the  United  States,  nearly  all  by  water.  These  provinces 
produce  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  yearly. 

As  a  means  of  successfully  meeting  the  coal  problem 
the  speaker  suggested:  "Let  the  bituminous  coal  oper- 
ator give  some  concessions  to  the  early  buyer  as  the 
anthracite  operators  do.  The  railways  quote  lower 
freight  rates  in  summer,  and  if  "a  price  differential  is 
provided  the  consumer  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  will  provide  storage  room  at  points  where 
the  coal  is  used,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  rehandling. 
Educate  coal  users  to  buy  early." 

"There  Are  Mines  That  Make  Us  Happy" 

Tuesday  evening,  under  the  shepherding  of  Col.  J.  J. 
Penhale,  most  genial  of  presiding  officers,  was  held 
the  annual  smoker.  With  him  was  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated G.  G.  S.  Lindsey,  but  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  assemblage  he  did  not  feel  it  was  safe  to  be  present 
as  he  was  none  too  fully  recovered  from  a  surgical 
operation.  The  song  sheet  had  a  parody  on  "Smiles 
That  Make  Us  Happy"  which  was  sung  with  gusto  and 
which  ran: 

"There  are  mines  that  make  us  happy, 

There  are  mines  that  make  us  blue. 
There  are  mines  that  steal  away  the  tear-drops 

As  the  sunbeams  steal  away  the  dew; 
There  are  mines  that  have  the  ore-shoot  faulted, 

Where  the  ore's  forever  lost  to  view; 
But  the  mines  that  fill  my  heart  with  sunshine 

Are  the  mines  that  I  sold  to  you !" 

"Foghorn"  McDonald,  beloved  of  the  North  County, 
in  stentorian  voice  rendered  "Drill,  Ye  Tarriers,  Drill" 
to  the  chorused  accompaniment  of  all  present.  Eddie 
Collins,  of  Cobalt,  after  many  calls,  narrated  some 
French-Canadian  stories  in  inimitable  manner  while 
songs  and  the  cries  of  the  three  colleges  represented 
filled  in  the  interstices  in  the  program. 

A  Metal  Day  Followed  by  Pleasing  Banquet 

Wednesday  morning's  session  covered  the  problems  of 
mine  assessment  for  taxation  purposes,  prospecting 
especially  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first-mentioned  province,  the  sources 
of  cyanide  and  "Engineering  Standardization,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Standardization  in  the  Mining 
Industry"— this  last  by  J.  B.  Porter. 

In  the  afternoon  the  subjects  treated  were  the  Quebec 
asbestos  deposits,  nickel  coinage,  lost  placers  of  Ontario, 
methods  of  mining  and  milling  in  the  Cobalt,  Gowganda 
and  Kirkland  Lake  districts,  the  geology  of  Silver  Islet 
and  vicinity  and  the  minerals  of  eastern  Ontario. 

The  banquet  in  the  Pompeian  room  of  the  King 
Mward  Hotel  lasted  till  a  late  hour,  there  being  an 
unusually  long  list  of  speakers,  including  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Province,  Harry  Mills,  who  is  Ontario's 
new  Minister  of  Mines;  E.  P.  Mathewson,  Henry  M 
Payne,  Bradley  Stoughton,  D.  H.  McDougall,  O.  E.  S. 
Whiteside,  R.  Dawson  Hall  and  F.  W.  Gray.  That  does 
not  entirely  exhaust  the  long  list.  E.  A.  Collins  recited; 
many  furnished  songs;  so  it  was  at  a  late  hour  that 
the  goodly  company  retired. 

The  United  States  contingent  divided  among  them  the 
subject  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Canadian  Mining 
Institute  filling  at  Ottawa  the  functions  which  are  being 


performed  by  the  American  Mining  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington, and  in  lesser  degree  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  at  the  capital 
and  in  New  York.  The  Institute,  according  to  the 
United  States  visitors,  could  give  a  composite  view  of 
the  mining  industry's  opinion  to  the  legislators  at 
Ottawa  who  do  not  understand  mining  and  are  quite 
willing  to  receive  information  from  a  reliable  source. 

The  Canadian  Mining  Institute  has  ventured  only  a 
little  way  into  the  waters  of  political  relations.  It 
has  regarded  the  political  mess  as  a  dirty  matter  to 
mi.x  in.  So  was  the  war — a  mess  from  which  we  may 
pray  ever  to  be  delivered.  But  the  good  citizen  believed 
that  just  there  his  duty  lay,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  and 
he  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it.  So  with  legislation.  It 
is  a  duty  of  the  good  citizen  to  take  part  in  its  direction 
and  his  entry  into  legislative  matters  will  purify  it  as 
does  the  entry  of  good  citizens  into  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  Politics  will  always  be  unworthy,  if  worthy  men 
stay  out,  as  an  army  will  not  be  reputable  if  honor- 
able men  fail  to  accept  service  in  it.  Strange  to  say,  we 
do  not  see  the  army  with  just  the  same  eyes  that  we 
do  politics. 

The  Canadian  Mining  Institute  is  beginning  to  take 
views  on  political  subjects,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  vote 
on  introducing  a  pure  5c.  and  10c.  nickel  coinage,  the 
paper  on  legislation  relative  to  the  certification  of  engi- 
neers and  the  address  on  the  need  for  mining  laws  and 
the  abolishment  of  mining  regulations  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  and  on  the  assistance  to  be  extended  by  the 
government  to  prospectors. 

Some  op  Political  Subjects  Discussed 

One  might  also  refer  to  the  plea  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  mining  machinery,  especially  for  such  as  would 
make  oil-shale  distillation  feasible,  and  to  the  article 
relating  to  assessment  of  mines  for  taxation.  The 
salary  question  in  the  mining  department  repeatedly 
lecurred.  The  institute  is  chatting  politics  almost  as 
often  and  as  glibly  as  geology,  but  not  at  Ottawa.  It  is 
today  gossiping  politics  at  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Montreal 
and,  let  us  add,  Fort  William.  Shortly,  it  may  be  pre- 
dicted, it  will  be  speaking  so  as  to  be  heard  in  Ottawa. 

It  will  not  be  lobbying  but  rather  counselling.  It 
will  forbear  to  threaten  or  cajole,  but  it  will  advise 
and  instruct,  and  who  shall  say  that  its  voice  will  not  be 
heard  with  respect?  Politics  is  like  sickness  or  war. 
We  cannot  avoid  anyone  of  the  three.  They  are  inevit- 
able. We  may  regret  them,  but  we  must  meet  them 
nevertheless,  and  may  we  meet  them  like  men! 

The  British  precedent  which  restricts  the  activities 
of  technical  institutes  solely  to  inquiry  into  matters  of 
scientific  concern  has  been  long  followed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  march  of  events  has  almost 
compelled  in  the  Republic  a  revision  of  former  standards. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  have  the  same  effect  in  the 
Dominion,  and  if  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  does 
not  lead,  another  body  must  undertake  that  function. 

The  trip  to  Port  Colborne  drew  about  98  participants. 
The  International  Nickel  Co.  here  receives  nickel-copper 
matter  and  transforms  it  into  nickel  shot,  blister  cop- 
per and  nickel  oxide  by  various  processes,  in  which 
roasters,  converters,  openhearths,  filter  presses  and 
bleaching  tanks  all  figure.  The  plant  is  built  in  a  peat 
bog  which  is,  however,  only  one  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
thick.  Ontario  has  large  peaty  areas,  and  if  the  peat 
can  be  briquetted  cheaply,  there  are  great  possibilities 
to  be  found  in  this  low-grade  fuel. 
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Where  Anjiels  Fear  to  Tread! 

The  Tidewater  Transshippers'  Association  is  under- 
taking a  seriou.'^  problem  when  it  proposes  to  classify 
the  coal  handled  at  Tidewater,  and  we  venture  a  word  of 
warning  against  any  too  confident  application  of  the 
principles  which  we  understand  have  been  adopted  as  a 
basis  for  this  assignment  of  coals  to  the  pools  which  it 
will  control. 

It  is  reported  that  "classification  shall  be  made  upon 
the  basis  of  analysis  for  volatile,  ash  and  sulphur,  as  to 
steam  coals;  volatile,  ash  and  sulphur,  yield  of  gas  per 
pound   and    illuminat- 
ing   power,    for    gas 
coals,   with   such   va- 
riations   as    shall    be 
determined  by  the  ex- 
e  c  u  t  i  v  e    committee 

."    The  italics  are 

ours;  we  use  them 
because  this  part 
seems  to  us  the  most 
important  part  of  the 
whole  quotation.  In 
fact,  unless  the  com- 
mittee determines  on 
important  variations, 
and  that  right  at  the 
start,  we  venture  the 
prophecy  of  dark  and 
troublous  days  ahead 
for  the  new  Asso-« 
ciation. 

First  let  us  consider 
the  case  of  steam  coal. 
Has  it  occurred  to  the 
Classification  C  o  m- 
mittee  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  volatile 
matter  may  be  vastly 
more  important  than 
the  percentage  ?  Have 
they  realized  that  15  per  cent  of  ash,  if  of  reasonably 
high  fusing  temperature,  may  actually  cause  less  loss 
than  half  that  much  ash  which  clinkers  badly?  Have 
they  altogether  forgotten  that  heating  value,  other 
things  being  equal,  is  what  we  want  under  the  boiler  and 
that  sulphur,  though  important  at  times,  is  of  far  less 
sigrnificance  ? 

In  other  words,  does  anyone  for  a  minute  seriously 
believe  that  the  percentages  of  volatile,  sulphur  and  ash 
are  a  satisfactory  basis  on  which  to  classify  steam 
coals?  If  he  does,  we  seriously  doubt  the  value  of  his 
work. 

And  again,  consider  the  gas-coal  proposal.  The  same 
points  we  make  for  volatile  and  ash  in  steam  coal  apply 
here  also.  Especially  is  the  character  of  the  volatile 
matter  of  great  consequence;  and  "the  yield  of  gas  per 
pound  and  illuminating  power"  are  a  feeble  reed  on 


Are  Our  Public  Utilities  to  Serve  As  Flunkies 
to  Luxury? 


When  we  are  told  that  the  public  cannot  stand  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  coal,  or  an  adequate  transportation  rate,  we  naturally  ask  if 
the  public  utilities  are  to  continue  to  stand  in  deference  to  the 
comfortably  seated  luxury  industries 


which  to  lean  for  support  if  one  is  to  bear  the  weight 
of  righteous  indignation  which  the  gas  men  will  heap 
on  him  who  makes  this  classification. 

By  what  standard  system  does  the  Committee  propose 
to  fix  upon  this  "yield  of  gas"  and  its  "illuminating 
power?"  We  can  refer  them  to  methods,  yes,  a  dozen  of 
them;  and  we'll  guarantee,  too,  that  any  one  of  the  dozen 
will  give  a  wide  range  of  results  for  "yield"  and  of  "il- 
luminating power."  These  results  depend  upon  temper- 
ature, and  rate  of  heating,  and  length  of  heating,  and 
pressure  in  the  retort,  the  barometer,  and  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  And  sometimes  we  even  get  to  think  that 
the  day  of  the  week  and  the  color  of  the  hair  and  height 
of  the  last  man  we  met  before  we  got  to  the  office  that 
morning  are  factors.  In  any  event  a  multitude  of  fac- 
tors beside  the  coal  sample  enter  to  render  such  tests  of 
little  or  no  value  for  a  basis  in  pooling. 

We  fail  to  find  any  mention  of  the  coking  character- 
istics of  this  gas  coal,  but  we  assume  this  will  be  one 
of  the  "variations."  Perhaps  also  the  British  thermal 
units  in  the  total  volatile  matter  may  be  noted  after  a 

lime  when  the  Com- 
mittee learns  from  the 
gas  men  that  only 
about  a  dozen  places 
in  the  United  States, 
and  practically  none  in 
foreign  countries,  any 
longer  worry  them- 
selves  about  the 
illuminating  power  of 
the  gas.  And  more- 
over where  illuminat- 
ing power  is  required 
by  law  or  rule  it  is 
water  gas,  not  coal 
gas  made  from  bitu- 
minous coal,  which  is 
used  to  meet  this 
standard.  We  noted  in 
Coal  Age  of  March  4 
that  these  tentative 
principles  were 
adopted,  "only  one  vote 
in  the  negative  being 
recorded."  We  wish  to 
extend  our  congratu- 
lations to  him,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  who 
saw  the  weakness  of 
this  system.  We  trust 
that  his  counsel  will  prevail  before  the  classification 
committee  in  order  that  the  new  Association  may  not 
start  out  with  the  handicap  of  a  poor  system  for  as 
signments  to  its  pools.  In  this  connection  we  would 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  the  opinions  reported  by 
our  correspondent  in  the  issue  of  Coal  Age  of  March  4 
pages  446-50. 


For  Coal  Mining  Is  Relatively  Stable 

SEASONALITY  is  a  misfortune  of  the  farming 
industry,  and  the  lumber  trade  partakes  of  the  same 
infirmity.  For  this  reason  from  the  first  the  farmer 
and  the  woodsman  have  been  attracted  to  the  coal 
industry  as  being  more  stable  than  the  one  to  which 
they  belonged.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  the  farmer  that 
mining  is  a  seasonal  occupation.     Its  summer  idleness 
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does  not  bejjin  to  compare  with  the  long  winter  slack- 
ness of  the  farm.  In  sowing  time  and  in  harvest  the 
farmer  is  busy,  the  rest  of  the  year  he  often  merely 
cuts  wood  for  his  lire,  takes  milk,  eggs  and  potatoes  to 
market,  beds  down  and  feeds  the  cattle  and  horses  and 
perhaps  butchers  some  hogs. 

Many  farmers  manage,  by  working  in  other  trades,  to 
make  the  year  show  a  favorable  balance  in  the  profit 
and  loss  account.  Nearly  all  help  to  maintain  the  town- 
ship highways;  many  haul  lumber,  logs  and  stone;  some 
work  in  small  mines  located  on  their  own  farms.  But 
on  the  whole  things  around  the  farm  usually  drag  along 
so  slowly  (at  least  they  did  before  the  war)  that  the 
banker  who  holds  the  mortgage  wonders  how  soon  he 
will  have  to  foreclose.  When  the  mines  are  opened,  the 
farm  laborer  sees  his  first  opportunity  to  have  reason- 
ably steady  work.  Tf  he  combines  farming  with  mining 
he  can  make  the  whole  year  productive  but  even  if  he 
does  not,  mining  work  will  give  him  bigger  wages  and 
steadier  time  than  the  work  of  the  farmer. 

The  lumber  jack  in  recent  years  has  worked  more 
steadily  than  before.  Formerly  no  hauling  was  done 
except  in  the  winter.  If  not  located  on  a  large  stream, 
the   mill    was    idle    in    the 


mind  one  would  be  inclined  to  urge  that  the  mines 
might  advisedly  close  entirely  in  the  summer  for  say 
two  or  three  months  giving  the  farms  the  full  benefit 
of  the  labor  of  the  mine  worker. 

Certain  it  is  that  when  he  is  growing  wheat,  grain 
and  potatoes  he  is  not  subjecting  the  country  to  a 
financial  drain  as  he  is  when  he  is  idle.  What  would 
mine  workers  say  to  this  proposition?  This;  that  the 
pay  obtainable  on  the  farm  would  hardly  meet  with 
their  ready  acceptance.  The  miner  may  deplore  that 
the  bright  skies  and  open  air  of  the  farmer  are  not  a 
part  of  his  lot,  but  he  does  not  want  the  farmer's  pay. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  frugality  of  the  farmer  in 
most  coal  regions  that  worthy  would  not  have  been  able 
to  live  at  all  through  the  unprofitable  years  that 
preceeded  the  war. 


summer  unless  a  freshet 
made  it  possible  to  float 
down  logs.  In  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  logpond  froze, 
and  the  mill  was  shut  down 
though  the  woods  might  be 
busy.  The  sap  only  ran  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  such  tim- 
ber as  had  to  be  spudded 
could  only  be  cut  during 
that  short  season.  The  rail- 
road has  improved  the 
transportation  problems; 
the  thawing  of  the  logpond 
by  steam  has  helped  to  make 
winter  milling  regular  while 
the  decrease  in  the  woods 
that  are  used  for  tanning 
has  made  cutting  less  .sea- 
sonal. Nevertheless  there 
is  still  a  degree  of  irregu- 
larity from  many  causes, 
for  there  is  still  inequality 
of  demand  and  seasonal  dif- 
ficulties such  as  those  aris- 
ing from  high-water,  exces- 
sive snows  and  rains.  Under  the  old  conditions  there 
was  a  bad-load  factor,  as  George  Otis  Smith  would  term 
it,  in  the  lumber  industrj',  and  the  workmen  quite  often 
gave  up  the  lumber  camp  for  the  coal  mine  just  because 
mining  was  more  stable. 

In  fact  mining  is  about  as  stable  as  most  country 
employments.  All  have  their  slack  times  and  their 
times  of  activity.  The  clay  works,  for  instance,  find 
the  fall  is  a  period  quite  usually  accompanied  by  slack 
work. 

The  study  of  stabilization  is  a  large  one.  Perhaps  it 
is  well  that  the  e.xperiment  is  first  being  tried  on'  an 
industrj'  that  is  comparatively  stable — namely  coal 
mining.  It  is  que.stionable  whether  it  should  be  made 
wholly  stable,  whether  farming  and  coal  digging  should 
not  be  made  the  two  balls  on  the  governor  whereby  the 
engine  is  kept  in  unifoiTn  rotation.  If  the  railroad 
problem  of  transporting  to  market  did  not  rise  to  the 


Why  Waste  Time  With  the  Muck  Rake  ? 


A  Good  Precedent 

ONE  OF  THE  most  successful,  hardworking  techni- 
cal societies  of  this  country  is  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials.  Practically  all  of  its  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  through  committees,  and  these  com- 
mittees are  organized  in  a 
way  that  affords  a  splendid 
precedent  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  coal  man.  It  is 
provided  by  this  society 
that  any  committee  dealing 
with  a  subject  having  a 
commercial  bearing  must  be 
made  up  with  either  an 
equal  number  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  producing 
and  the  consuming  inter- 
ests, or  that  the  consuming 
interests  shall  predominate 
in  numbers,  always,  how- 
ever, with  the  consent  of  the 
producing  interests.  The 
resutt  of  this  policy  has 
been  that  specifications  for 
materials  and  proposed 
standards  adopted  by  this 
.society  find  wide  acceptance 
as  the  basis  for  commercial 
work.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers that  a  committee  be 
organized  to  strive  for  stabilization  of  the  coal  business. 
The  basis  upon  which  this  committee  should  work  has, 
of  course,  not  yet  been  developed,  but  we  believe  that 
any  measure  of  success  which  will  be  attained  by  it  can 
only  come  after  it  clearly  recognizes  that  a  co-operation 
of  the  coal-producing  and  large  coal-using  interests  of 
the  countrj'  is  essential  if  any  recommendations  are  to 
secure  general  agreement  and  adoption. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  coal  man  should  not  wel- 
come a  frank  study  of  these  problems  of  the  seasonal 
aspects  of  the  industry.  We  do  not  agree  that  the  coal 
business  is  more  largely  seasonal  than  many  others,  but 
anything  that  will  reduce  the  seasonal  variations  should 
be  welcome.  We  trust  that  the  American  Institute  of 
.Mining  Engineers  will  properly  constitute  its  committee 
so  that  all  aspects  of  this  important  commercial  problem 
will  be  represented.  So  constituted  a  real  improvement 
in  conditions  may  be  confidently  expected. 


Bunyan  poitraj'ed  a  man  bowed  over  a  muck  lakf,  so 
intent  on  his  foul  work  that  he  missed  the  vision  beyond. 
If  we  would  only  look  up,  the  vision  of  restored  trans- 
portation service  would  be  seen  beckoning  us  to  a  brighter 
national  f-xistence. 
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Shifting  the  Worker 

Letter  Nu.  J — I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  view  in  regard  to  the  situation  presented  by 
the  letter  of  A.  H.,  Coal  Age.  Feb.  12,  p.  327,  regard- 
ing his  failure  to  secure  the  transfer  he  wanted  to 
another  position  that  would  give  him  more  pay  and  be 
better  to  his  liking.  At  first  sight,  it  would  seem 
rather  hard  that  the  request  of  this  worker  to  be 
transferred  could  not  be  granted ;  but  we  must  defer 
judgment  until  we  hear  the  other  side. 

It  frequently  happens  that  workmen  try  the  patience 
of  their  foremen  and  superintendents,  to  the  limit  of 
endurance,  and  cause  them  to  say  and  do  things  that 
seem  unfair.  It's  all  right  for  an  outsider  to  say  what 
a  superintendent  should  do  and  what  he  should  not 
do;  but,  believe  me,  a  brief  visit  to  the  superinten- 
dent's office  will  often  give  one  a  different  opinion  on 
this  matter. 

Workers  are  not  all  alike;  they  differ  in  many  res- 
pects. In  my  experience,  the  man  who  tries  to  make 
his  foreman  or  superintendent  believe  that  his  services 
are  being  solicited  by  some  other  company  rarely  im- 
presses either  of  them  with  the  value  of  his  services 
to  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  moves 
about  is  generally  able  to  pick  up  better  jobs,  and 
secures  more  speedily  the  kind  of  work  he  desires.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  rather  see  the  mine  shut 
down  than  to  depend  on  the  services  of  a  dissatisfied 
lot  of  men. 

True  Attitude  of  Successful  Superintendent 

As  superintendent,  I  believe  in  throwing  in  my  lot 
with  that  of  the  men  in  my  charge,  and  making  it 
as  cheerful  for  them  as  conditions  vdll  permit.  How- 
ever, it  is  true  that  there  are  workers  who  will  take 
a  mean  advantage  of  a  foreman  or  superintendent  thus 
minded,  and  impose  on  his  good  nature,  unless  they  are 
suitably  checked.  The  average  mine  worker  always 
looks  at  his  own  interests.  While  it  is  true  that  a 
man  should  not  allow  his  family  to  suffer,  in  order 
to  please  a  whim  of  his  foreman  or  superintendent, 
it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  worker  himself  is 
selfish.  It  is  human  nature  to  be  selfish.  Indeed,  everj' 
thought  and  every  action  terminates  in  that  one  idea 
of  self.  We  all  worship  and  bow  down  to  the  God 
of  Self. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  worker  states  he  had  only 
been  at  the  substation  a  short  time.  The  chances  are 
that  the  superintendent  had  to  put  a  man  with  him 
for  a  couple  of  days  to  show  the  newcomer  his  duties. 
Then,  this  being  done,  the  superintendent  thinking 
all  is  moving  smooth  again,  is  suddenly  confronted  with 
the  request  for  "another  job."  So  it  goes,  when  a 
new  man  is  broken  in  and  finds  his  job  a  little  harder 
than  he  had  supposed,  he  either  threatens  to  quit,  or 
else  he  stays  at  home  when  he  is  most  needed  at  his 
post  and  his  absence  delays  the  work. 


Speaking  of  selfishness,  there  are  no  doubt  selfish 
superintendents  and  .selfish  foremen;  but  this  kind  do 
not  last  long  and  never  meet  with  much  success  in 
the  handling  of  their  men.  It  hurts  none  of  us  to 
give  the  helping  hand  to  a  fellow  worker,  providing 
it  is  done  in  an  honest  and  whole-hearted  way.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
pass  an  opinion  on  the  action  of  this  superintendent 
in  refusing  the  request  of  his  man  to  be  transferred 
from  the  substation  into  the  mine  where  he  was  wanted 
to  bond  rails.  Before  passing  judgment,  let  us  wait 
to  hear  from  the  superintendent,  who,  if  he  is  the  man 
we  may  suppose,  will  not  permit  this  worker  to  get 
away  without  letting  Coal  Age  readers  know  the  exact 
conditions  in  the  case.  RICHARD  BOWEN. 

West  Pittston,  Pa. 


Deal  Squarely  with  the  Miner 

Letter  No.  /—Having  been  a  constant  reader  of  Coal 
Age  for  eight  years  past,  or  since  its  first  issue  came  off 
the  press,  my  feelings  for  the  miner  have  been  fre- 
quently stirred  by  the  attitude  assumed  by  different 
writers  toward  the  unionized  miner.  The  reading  of 
the  article,  "Deal  Squarely  with  the  Railroads,"  Coal 
Age,  Feb.  5,  p.  274,  leads  me  to  make  a  similar  appeal 
for  the  workers  underground,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  have  chosen  the  same  heading  with  the  change  of 
but  a  single  word. 

While  some  years  have  past  since  I  could  be  classed, 
strictly  speaking,  as  a  miner,  my  whole  anatomy  is  so 
impregnated  with  the  mine  atmosphere  through  con- 
tinuous contact  with  my  former  associates,  by  reason 
of  my  calling,  I  naturally  feel  hurt  when  I  hear  the 
miners'  union  unjustly  condemned. 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind  that  many  other 
readers  who,  like  myself,  were  formerly  miners  at  the 
face,  have  the  same  feelings  aroused  in  them  by  the 
ngressive  attitude  of  the  press  toward  the  union 
miner.  Personally,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  this 
attitude  is  so  prevalent.  Unless,  like  the  old  rhyme  I 
read  somewhere,  a  time  ago,  which  runs: 
"I  do  not  love  thee.  Doctor  Snell, 

The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell. 
But  this  I  know  and  know  full  well 
I  do  not  love  thee.  Doctor  Snell." 
Certainly,   I  know  that  the  miner  is   often   radical, 
irrational  in  his  demands  and  not  infrequently  tyran- 
nical when  the  opportunity  is  presented.     But,   after 
all,   is  that  not  human  nature  and  can  we  blame  the 
miner  for  being  human   like  ourselves?     Many  of  us 
there  are  who  have,  during  our  lives,  shown  the  same 
unreasonable  vindictiveness,  either  as  employer  or  em- 
ployees. 

Twenty  years  is  not  so  long  a  period  to  look  back 
upon  and  yet,  in  my  experience  as  a  miner  during  such 
time,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  feel  the  severity,  if  not  the 
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tyranny,  of  an  employer  when,  with  a  few  fellow 
workers,  I  dared  to  join  a  miners'  organization  in  the 
valley,  not  40  mi.  from  Pittsburgh.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  was  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  men 
who  toiled,  for  10  and  12  hr.  out  of  the  24,  exposed  to 
all  the  hazards  and  dangers  of  coal  mining.  The  em- 
ployer's attitude  was:  "The  mines  are  mine;  take 
what  I  give  or  leave;  but  you  cannot  organize."  Will 
not  the  readers  of  Coal  Age  feel,  with  me,  that  such  an 
attitude  was  unjustified  and  tyrannical? 

Union  Miner  Becoming  a  Superintendent  Realizes 
THE  Tyranny  of  Labor 

Later,  as  manager  of  mines  in  an  organized  district 
a  few  miles  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  I  have  experienced 
the  same  tyranny  of  labor,  until  I  almost  prayed  for 
the  destruction  of  the  very  principle  of  unionism.  But, 
after  all,  something  tells  me  that,  between  these  two 
extremes,  there  is  or  ought  to  be  a  happy  medium 
where  employer  and  employed  can  meet  and  confer  on 
equal  terms  in  respect  to  their  common  interests. 

Viewed  from  a  safe  distance,  the  observer  recognizes 
that  organized  labor  always  demands  more  than  it 
really  expects  to  get,  just  as  organized  capital  contends 
for  more  than  what  is  its  just  due.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  radical  demands  of 
the  miner  and  the  exorbitant  wages  he  is  paid,  we  who 
are  closely  associated  with  his  work  and  know  by  ex- 
perience the  conditions  under  which  it  is  performed,  his 
hours  of  enforced  idleness  and  the  dangers  to  which  he 
is  exposed,  know  that  he  earns  all  that  he  receives. 

Lack  of  Sympathy  Among  Workers  in  Different, 
Associated  Industries 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  lack  of  sympathy,  in  this 
world,  between  workers  and  individuals  of  different 
classes.  Too  frequently,  we  refuse  to  look  at  the  situa- 
tion from  any  angle  but  our  own,  with  the  result  that 
we  do  the  other  fellow  an  injustice.  A  few  days  ago, 
sitting  behind  two  sheet-steel  workers,  in  a  trolley  car, 
I  overheard  their  remarks  on  the  mining  situation. 
The  "roller"  was  speaking:  "That's  Bolshevism  in 
this  country,  a  demand  for  60  per  cent,  increase  and  a 
6-hr.  day;  and  they  tell  me  the  miner  makes  from  $10 
to  $12  a  day.  The  Government  ought  to  put  guards 
at  the  mines  and  keep  those  fellows  digging  coal." 

Then  their  conversation  drifted  to  their  own  work. 
There  had  been  trouble  at  the  rolling  mill,  the  previous 
night;   a   roll   had   broken   and   the   men   had   to   quit. 

Again  the  "roller"  spoke:  "A  d bad  shift;  I  figured 

my  tonnage  and  found  I  made  but  $24.40,  the  whole 

d night."     Yet,  by  this  man's  estimate,  the  miner 

he  quoted  as  earning  half  that  amount,  in  a  longer 
shift  in  the  mine,  was  a  "Bolshevik,"  because  he  was 
demanding  an  increase  in  wages  and  shorter  hours. 

Knowing  something  of  the  work  of  the  two  men  here 
mentioned,  I  can  say  that  $24.40  is  a  very  low  figure 
for  a  shift  of  8  hr.  in  the  rolling  mill.     In  my  opinion, 

the  man  is  no  more  entitled  to  that  pay  for  a  "d 

poor  shift,"  by  reason  of  his  skill  and  intelligence,  than 
any  intelligent,  practical  miner  employed  in  our  mines 
today,  who  would  consider  the  amount  named  was  a 
d good  night's  wages,  in  return  for  his  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  the  mining  of  coal.  It's  a  case  of  "Whose 
ox  is  being  gored?"  Let  us  hope  and  ask  for  a  square 
deal  for  the  coal  miner  in  the  near  future. 

Houston,  Pa.  SiM.  C.  Reynolds. 


Markers  on  Mine  Trips 

Letter  No.  6 — Having  always  believed  in  the  value 
of  the  practical  discussion  of  mining  problems  and 
questions,  it  is  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I 
cite  the  following  incident  to  show  the  value  of  this 
department  to  the  readers  of  Coal  Age: 

For  some  time  back  we  had  been  unable  to  find  a 
lamp  that  was  at  all  satisfactory  for  use  in  the  mine 
as  a  trip-marker,  when  our  interest  in  this  matter  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  inquiry  of  J.  J.  S.,  Coal  Age, 
Aug.  28,  p.  397,  giving  a  similar  experience  to  our 
own.  I  was  led  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  that 
followed  this  inquiry,  and  my  remarks  in  Letter  No. 
5,  Oct.  23,  p.  693,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Wolf  Safety 
Lamp  Co.,  with  the  result  that  we  now  have  a  satis- 
factory trip-marker.  This  lamp  is  a  Wolf  acetylene 
handlamp.  No.  856,  with  a  No.  860  reflector.  It  has 
now  been  in  use  as  a  trip-marker,  in  our  mine,  for  over 
a  month,  and  the  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  this  lamp  when  used  for 
that  purpose  is  that  it  will  hold  a  charge  lasting  the 
entire  working  day  and,  therefore,  requires  little  or 
no  attention  from  the  triprider.  The  lamp  gives  a 
strong,  bright  light,  which  is  throwoi  well  in  advance 
of  the  trip  and  makes  the  road  plainly  visible  far 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  lamp  is  strongly 
constructed  and  simple  in  operation.  My  opinion  is 
that,  with  a  few  minutes'  time  spent  each  day  in  clean- 
ing the  lamp,  it  should  last  a  long  time.  Knowing  a 
good  thing  when  its  use  proves  its  merit,  I  am  glad 
to   pass    it   along    for   the   benefit   of   others. 

Jerome  C.  White,  Asst.  Supt. 

Portage,  Pa.  The  Penker  Coal  Mining  Co. 


Supporting  Mine  Roof 

Letter  No.  2 — Supporting  the  roof  in  a  mine  is  a 
timely  subject  for  discussion.  The  all-absorbing  topic 
among  mining  men,  today,  is  that  of  ridding  the  mine 
of  the  tremendous  expen.se  for  timber.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  available  timber  supply  is  growing  less 
each  day,  while  the  demand  for  timber  suitable  for 
mining  pui-poses  is  rapidly  increasing,  owing  to  the 
opening  of  new  mines  and  the  extensive  development 
of  old  ones.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  conditions 
have  increased  the  cost  of  mine  timber  and  it  is  now 
high  time  to  look  for  substitutes. 

In  considering  this  question,  numerous  methods  and 
means  suggest  themselves  as  affording  a  practical  solu- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  While  some  of 
these  will  apply  only  locally,  others  will  prove  of  gen- 
eral application  in  mining.  Among  the  more  helpful 
and  promising  of  these  suggestions  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  (a)  Changing  the  method  of  attacking 
the  coal,  from  advancing  the  excavation,  to  the  re- 
treating method  of  working,  (b)  Adopting  the  plan 
of  driving  narrower  openings,  as  rooms  or  stalls,  and 
leaving  larger  pillars  between  them,  (c)  Using  fabri- 
cated steel  in  place  of  timber  supports,  wherever  this 
is  practicable  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and 
safety,  (d)  Using  concrete  reinforced  props  instead 
of  timber  posts,  (e)  Building  permanent  masonry  sup- 
ports, (f)  Planting  timber  to  replace  that  cut  each 
year. 

Heretofore,  the  timber  account  in  mining  has  not 
proved  so  large  an  item  in  the  cost  of  operation.  To- 
day, however,  the  rising  price  of  timber  has  made  it 
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necessary  to  consider  the  problem  of  its  conservation 
as  being  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  much  thought  has  been 
given  this  matter,  the  problem  is  still  in  its  infancy  in 
this  count r>-.  Even  the  casual  observer,  noticing  the 
extra  care  taken  in  the  stacking  of  timber  at  the  mines, 
the  planning  of  mines  with  larger  pillars  and  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  "steel  timbering,"  cannot 
fail  to  realize  the  growing  importance  of  the  timber 
question  to  the  coal-mining  industry. 

Timber  and  Coal  Saved  in  Retreating 

In  the  winning  of  coal  by  the  retreating  system 
much  of  the  expense  of  operation  will  be  saved,  on 
several  accounts:  1.  The  entries  and  air-courses  being 
driven  in  the  solid  coal,  less  timber  will  be  required 
for  the  support  of  the  roof.  2.  The  solid  coal  supports 
inclosing  the  entries  insure  less  breakage  of  the  posts 
and  collars  of  timber  sets  and  lessen  the  expense  of 
their  renewal.  3.  Retreating  methods  of  mining  re- 
quire less  timber  than  advancing  methods  and  a  shorter 
period  of  service,  which  decreases  the  cost  for  re- 
newals, and  practically  no  timber  is  lost  in  the  waste. 
4.  The  extraction  of  the  coal  is  more  complete  when 
retreating  than  when  advancing,  and  there  is  less  trou- 
ble caused  by  stumps  left  in  the  waste,  which  throws 
the  weight  over  unto  the  pillars,  crushing  the  coal  and 
causing  much  loss.  5.  The  larger  percentage  of  re- 
coverj",  in  the  retreating  system,  is  reflected  in  the 
reduced  cost  of  production  by  that  system. 

The  plan  of  driving  narrower  openings  and  leaving 
larger  pillars  between  them  saves  timber  on  two  ac- 
counts at  least:  1.  Less  timber  is  required  for  the 
support  of  the  roof  in  the  rooms,  which  means  less 
waste  by  decay  and  dry  rot.  2  When  drawing  back  the 
pillars,  less  timber  per  foot  of  coal  face  is  needed, 
more  timber  is  recoverable  and  there  is  less  need  for 
replacement  of  timber  lost  or  broken. 

On  entries  where  heavy  or  strong  timbering  is 
needed,  fabricated  steel  of  suitable  lengths,  sizes  and 
shapes  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  for  mine 
use.  Much  research  w-ork  has  been  done,  in  recent 
years,  by  the  engineers  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.;  and 
experiments  made,  in  the  heart  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
fields,  have  proved  the  practicability  of  steel  timber- 
ing. 

This  method  of  support  has  not  come  into  general 
use,  in  the  coal  mines  throughout  the  country,  for 
several  reasons:  1.  The  high  first-cost  of  steel  sup- 
ports. 2.  A  plentiful  timber  supply  available  in  cer- 
tain localities.  3.  More  attention  has  been  given,  in 
steel  timbering,  to  the  question  of  sets  of  timbers, 
rather  than  to  single  props.  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  it  would  seem  that  steel  timbering  will  be, 
ultimately,  indispensable  to  the  mining  of  coal ;  and  the 
manufacture  of  single  units  of  suitable  lengths,  sizes 
and  shapes  may  be  expected  to  increase. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Mine  Timbers 

The  use  of  reinforced  concrete  in  mine  work  has 
proved  successful,  both  for  permanent  construction  and 
for  single  units,  as  posts  and  bars.  I  recall  that  an 
e.xcellent  article  on  the  use  of  concrete  timbering 
appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Vol.  14,  p.  362.  The  article 
was  entitled  "Reinforced  Concrete  Pit  Props,"  and 
set  forth  the  methods  of  testing  used  in  the  Man- 
chester University,  England,  besides  giving  the  com- 
parative   strength    of    timber    and  'steel    supports    as 


used  in  English  mines.  The  Manchester  testa  showed 
a  large  excess  of  strength  in  the  reinforced  concrete 
props,  as  compared  with  the  strength  of  similar  props 
of  Welch  larch  timber. 

The  fire  hazard  is  also  a  large  factor  in  favor  of 
concrete  construction  in  mining.  The  strength  and 
life  of  the  concrete  mixture  is  treated  in  an  interesting 
article  by  H.  W.  Eldridge,  which  appeared  in  the 
Contractors'  Atlas,  New  York,  November,  1918.  Speak- 
ing of  concrete  mixtures,  the  author  writes: 

Concrete  has  always  bicn  tliouRht  of  a.s  a  mixture  of  cement, 
sand  and  pebbles  or  crushed  stone.  It  has  been  found,  recently, 
that  we  have  been  disregarding  one  of  the  most  Important  con- 
stituent materials  In  mixing  roncrete.  namely,  the  water.  It 
has  been  shown  by  laboratory  experiments  that  a  conri-i-tv  mix- 
ture with  7.5  gal.  of  water  (1  eu.ft. )  to  one  sack  of  nment. 
after  due  allowances,  gave  a  strength  of  2,000  lb.  per  sq.ln.  ; 
using  6  gal.  of  water,  per  sack  of  cement,  3,000  lb.  per  sq.ln.  ; 
and  using  5.6  gal.  of  water,  per  sack  of  cement,  3,300  lb.  per 
sq.ln. 

These  results  show  that  when  a  mixture  of  1:2:3  is  used, 
the  water  content  should  be  from  5i  to  6  gal.,  per  sack  of  cement. 
The  data  emphasize  the  fact  that  more  care  should  be  used  In 
measuring  the  amount  of  water  used. 

Another  excellent  article  entitled  "Concrete  in  Coal 
Mine  Service"  appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Vol.  13,  p.  916, 
and  gives  much  interesting  information  on  the  use  of 
concrete  in  mining. 

Efforts  in  Conservation  of  Timber 

Speaking  of  planting  timber  to  replace  that  cut 
each  year,  I  understand  that  this  has  been  started,  on 
a  small  scale,  by  some  coal  companies,  but  am  unable 
to  give  the  results  of  their  efforts.  In  Pennsylvania, 
there  are  forest  preserves  in  several  places,  some 
being  located  in  Somerset  County  and  others  in  West- 
moi-eland  County,  almost  at  the  door  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district  mines.  I  believe  that  these  timber  preserves 
will  be  available  for  mining  use  later.  In  this  regard, 
the  commissioner  of  forestrj%  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  will 
probably  be  able  to  state  more  definitely. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  two 
interesting  articles  that  are  to  be  found  in  Coal  Age, 
Vol.  13,  pp.  370  and  407.  These  articles  relate  to  sup- 
porting roof  in  coal  mines  and  contain  a  fund  of  in- 
formation along  this  line.  In  the  second  article  (p. 
407),  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  first,  is  treated 
the  preservation  of  timber  and  a  list  of  the  different 
presen^atives  is  there  given.  I  would  advise  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  these  articles,  as  forming  a  basis  for 
future  thought  and  action.  R.  Z.  Virgin, 

Assistant   Professor  of   Coal   Mining, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Letter  No.  3 — Speaking  of  the  growing  scarcity  of 
mine  timber,  I  quite  agree  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  time  is  opportune  for  considering  the  best  means 
to  adopt  for  supporting  the  roof  when  the  timber  sup- 
ply fails  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines. 

Realizing  that  we  are  approaching  this  condition  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  have  been  trying  steel  timbering  to 
a  limited  extent.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  material  for 
this  use  is  the  I-beam  or  double  channel,  sometimes 
called  the  "H-bar."  In  some  cases,  we  have  used  heavy 
rails  that  have  been  so  worn  as  to  be  unfit  for  track- 
work,  and  have  found  them  of  great  advantage  in 
securing  the  roof  over  roads  and  in  air-courses. 

For  several  years,  I  have  adopted  the  method  of 
using  iron  rails  as  roof  supports  on  roadways.     Where 
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the  coal  is  hard,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  make  a 
needle  hole,  or  hitch,  in  one  rib  near  the  roof;  and 
then  cut  a  .^lip-hitch  in  the  opposite  rib.  Having  cut 
the  iron  rail  to  the  right  length,  one  end  is  first 
inserted  in  the  needle  hole  and  the  other  then  slipped 
into  the  hitch  in  the  opposite  rib.  I  frequently  place 
a  small  block  of  wood  in  the  back  of  the  needle  hole 
before  inserting  the  rail,  which  gives  the  best  satis- 
faction in  the  use  of  this  type  of  timbering.  In  order 
to  hold  the  bar  in  place,  a  hard  oak  wedge  is  driven 
behind  it  in  the  slip  hitch. 

When  no  longer  needed,  these  rail  bars  are  easily 
taken  out  and  put  aside  for  future  use.  Where  the 
coal  is  of  a  friable  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
post  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  support  the  crossbar. 
When  the  bar  i.s  in  position,  suitable  wedges  are  driven 
over  the  bar,  or  lagging  is  inserted  to  support  the  roof 
slate  above   it. 

A  form  of  telescope  post  made  of  sections  of  tubes 
that  slip  into  each  other  has  been  used.  Also,  lengths 
of  iron  pipe  are  sometimes  employed,  by  driving  a 
wooden  plug  in  the  lower  end  and  filling  the  pipe  with 
sand,  after  which  another  wooden  plug  is  driven  in 
the  other  end  of  the  pipe.  These  short  wooden  plugs 
are  often  gaged  so  as  to  give  the  desired  length  to 
the  posts.  Old  broken  posts  come  in  handy  for  this 
purpose.  Where  the  floor  is  soft,  or  where  there  is 
any  possibility  of  the  iron  posts  corroding,  a  heavy 
wood  sill  should  be  used  on  which  to  set  the  posts. 

McKeesport,  Pa.  Andrew  O.  Bain. 


Coal  Mines  in  Scotland 

Letter  No.  3 — Looking  over  a  recent  issue  of  Coal 
Age,  Dec.  11,  on  page  899,  I  came  across  the  excellent 
letter  of  Andrew  0.  Bain,  discussing  a  previous  article 
by  an  unknown  writer,  who  may  have  been  taking 
a  holiday  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  obtained  some 
curious  ideas  of  the  coal  mines  in  that  country. 

Now,  Scotland  is  famous  for  a  celebrated  brew  known 
as  "Scotch  Whiskey,"  and  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
friend,  while  sojourning  in  that  hospitable  country, 
had  partaken  too  freely  of  the  beverage,  which  would 
account  for  his  wrong  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  coal 
mining  he  attempted  to  describe. 

Fearing  that  a  wrong  impression  may  be  conveyed 
in  respect  to  coal  mining  in  Scotland,  should  the  said 
article  be  taken  seriously,  I  desire  to  add  my  little  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Bain  and  that  of  a  previous  writer, 
•lohn  A.  Douglas,  Oct.  2,  p.  586,  regarding  the  condi- 
tions e.xisting  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  of  Scotland 
at  the  present  time,  as  compared  with  conditions 
elsewhere. 

The  majority  of  coal  seams  mined  in  Scotland  are 
thin,  at  times  not  exceeding  2  ft.  in  thickness.  These 
lie  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface.  The 
m.ining  of  the  coal  in  the  deep  thin  seams  suggests 
innumerable  difficulties  that  can  only  be  met  by  mine 
managers  (foremen)  who  are  highly  qualified  for 
their  position.  So  different  are  these  conditions  from 
those  relating  to  coal  mining  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  writer  to  give  a 
true  picture  of  Scotch  coal  mining,  except  he  is  able  to 
view  the  subject  through  Scotch  eyes. 

Certainly  the  article  of  our  friend  is  ridiculously 
amusing.  His  reference  to  securing  a  mine  manager's 
certificate  in  that  country  is  absurd,  when  it  is  known 


that  the  holder  of  such  a  certificate  has  obtained  it 
through  his  own  individual  effort.  The  Scotch  certi- 
ficate cannot  be  obtained  through  family  connection  or 
political  pull.  Reflecting  on  the  serious  situation  of  coal 
mining  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  necessary  to  conserve 
every  atom  of  coal,  one  will  realize  the  impossibility 
of  running  a  bluff  and  getting  away  with  it,  in  an  effort 
to  secure  a  certificate.  1  regret  that  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  some  other  countries. 

Complete  Extraction  of  Coal  Needful 

Regarding  the  extraction  of  coal  in  Scotch  mines,  it 
can  be  said  that  every  possible  ton  of  coal  is  taken 
out.  The  prevailing  practice  there  is  that  the  content 
of  the  coal  area  worked  is  carefully  computed  and  all 
the  coal  must  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  that  computa- 
tion, whether  it  is  mined  or  not.  The  result  is  that 
the  complete  extraction  necessitated  is  a  fair  test  of  tho 
mine  manager's  ability. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  condition  is  that  prevail- 
ing here  today.  No  one  will  deny  that  obstacles  to  the 
complete  extraction  of  coal,  in  American  mines,  gen- 
erally result  in  the  abandonment  of  the  territory;  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  thus  lost  beyond  recovery, 
the  chief  object  of  the  coal  operator,  in  this  country, 
being  to  show  a  good  cost-sheet.  It  will  be  readily 
granted  that  such  conditions  afford  no  real  test  of  the 
ability  of  the  foreman  in  charge.  I  admit  that  the 
conditions  in  Scotch  mines  are  not  favorable  to  a  low 
cost-sheet.  Neither  will  the  production,  per  capita,  in 
that  country,  compare  with  the  same  in  the  mines  of 
other  countries  where  it  is  possible  to  introduce  modem 
coal-cutting  machines. 

These  conditiones,  however,  are  no  reflection  on  coal 
mining  in  Scotland.  They  even  make  it  possible  to  ship 
soft  coal  across  the  Atlantic,  in  competition  with  the 
output  of  Scotch  mines.  Only  recently  it  came  to  my 
notice  that  an  American  firm  had  secured  a  contract 
to  deliver  several  thousand  tons  of  soft  coal,  in  Ireland, 
at  a  figure  far  below  the  cost  of  production  in  Britain, 
which  is  due  solely  to  natural  conditions. 

Scotch  vs.  American  Mining 

While  it  is  not  my  meaning  that  the  Scotch  mine  man- 
ager (foreman)  is  the  last  word  in  efficiency,  I  firmly 
believe  that  a  just  comparison  of  the  results  of  the 
extraction  of  coal,  in  Scotch  mines,  with  the  same 
item  in  the  mines  of  this  country,  would  give  a  superior 
rating  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  comparison  would 
undoubtedly  show  that  many  of  the  certificates  held  by 
American  mine  foremen  are  relatively  worthless. 

Running  a  coal  mine  is  no  one-man's  job.  The  suc- 
cessful mine  foreman,  in  any  country,  must  be  a  man 
with  a  true  sense  of  proportion.  His  knowledge  of  coal 
mining,  however  good,  will  not  offset  the  lack  of 
skill  in  the  handling  of  men.  He  must  be  an  organizer, 
a  student  of  human  nature,  a  leader  and  not  a  driver, 
as  the  bully  type  of  foreman  is  passing  today.  I  am 
not  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet;  but  it  is  far 
from  a  wild  guess  to  say  that  the  time  is  not  long  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  mine  2-ft.  coal,  in  this  country. 
It  will  then  V)e  possible  to  make  a  just  comparison 
of  the  ability  of  foremen  here  with  that  of  Scotch 
mine  managers.  However,  our  friend  may  not  then  be 
available  that  we  may  convince  him  of  his  errors  of 
judgment.  J.  H.  McMillan,  Supt, 

Pocahontas,  Alta.,  Canada.  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED       BY 

JAMES    T.    BP:AR.D 


Indiana  Mine  Bosses"  Examination, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

(Selected  Questions) 

Ques. — What  are  the  causes  of  dust  explosions  in  a 
mine,  and  what  is  the  best  known  method  to  prevent 
them? 

Ans. — Dust  explosions  result  from  the  undue  accumu- 
lation of  fine  coal  and  slack  in  the  working  places  and 
on  the  roads  and  travelingways  in  a  mine.  The  danger 
is  much  increased  where  the  coal  is  blasted  off  the  solid, 
or  by  the  excessive  use  of  powder,  insufficient  tamping 
or  other  causes  that  may  produce  a  blownout  or  windy 
shot.  The  best  method  of  preventing  dust  explosions 
from  occurring  in  a  mine  is  to  remove  all  accumulations 
of  fine  dust  regulai-ly  from  the  mine  roads  and  working 
places.  Where  blasting  is  performed  strict  regulations 
should  be  enforced  limiting  the  weight  of  charge  and 
the  number  of  holes  fired  at  one  time.  The  safest  plan, 
in  blasting,  is  to  employ  competent  shotfirers  to  charge 
and  fire  all  shots  that  in  their  judgment  are  safe.  In  a 
gassy  mine  where  the  coal  is  highly  inflammable  and 
forms  much  dust,  no  shots  should  be  fired  before  the 
place  is  examined  and  found  free  from  gas. 

Ques. — What  is  the  danger  arising  from  working  a. 
mine  adjoining  an  abandoned  mine?  What  is  the  law 
regarding  the  method  of  approaching  abandoned  mines? 

Ans. — The  workings  of  the  abandoned  mine  may  be 
filled  with  explosive  or  poisonous  gases  that  would  enter 
the  live  workings  when  an  opening  is  made.  Or  the 
abandoned  mine  may  contain  a  dangerous  accumulation 
of  water  that  would  burst  the  barrier  pillar  and  flood 
the  live  workings. 

Section  14  of  the  Mining  Laws  of  Indiana  requires 
that  excavations  "approaching  abandoned  workings 
which  are  supposed  to  contain  dangerous  accumulations 
of  water  or  gases  .  .  .  shall  not  exceed  eight  feet 
in  width,  and  there  shall  be  constantly  kept,  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  (not  less  than  three  yards  in  advance) 
one  borehole  near  the  center  of  the  workings  and  suffi- 
cient flank  boreholes  on  each  side." 

Ques. — What  are  the  causes  of  mine  fires?  How 
would  you  proceed  in  case  of  a  fire  in  a  mine  of  which 
you  had  charge?  Give  full  details. 

Ans. — The  causes  of  mine  fires  are  numerous.  Among 
the  more  common  causes  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: The  careless  handling  of  open  lights  or  use  of 
matches  in  proximity  to  combustible  materials,  such  as 
hay,  powder,  waste,  canvas  or  board  brattice,  etc. ;  care- 
less shooting  in  presence  of  gas ;  ignition  of  gas  feeders ; 
improper  wiring  and  installation  of  electrical  equipment; 
spontaneous  combustion  of  fine  coal  and  slack  in  the 
gob  or  abandoned  workings,  or  from  accumulations  of 
oily  waste  in  pumprooms  and  shanties ;  sparking  of  elec- 
tric wires  and  brushes  or  blowing  of  fuses. 


The  manner  of  dealing  with  a  mine  fire  must  always 
be  determined  by  the  conditions  regarding  its  location 
in  respect  to  the  air  current  and  proximity  to  shafts  or 
any  combustible  construction  or  material;  and  the  head- 
way gained  by  the  fire  when  discovered ;  also,  the  means 
available  for  fighting  the  fire. 

In  any  event,  notify  the  men  working  in  the  mine, 
instructing  them  to  withdraw  at  once  and  directing  them 
by  the  shortest  and  safest  route  to  escape  to  the  sur- 
face. At  the  same  time,  summon  help  and  lose  no  time 
in  getting  water  to  the  fire.  If  the  fire  is  on  the  intake 
and  has  gained  some  headway  it  may  be  pwssible  to 
short-circuit  the  air  so  as  to  prevent  the  smoke  and  gases 
from  being  carried  into  the  workings  and  suffocating 
the  men  before  they  have  opportunity  to  escape. 

Ques. — Give  method  of  procedure  in  case  an  explosion 
occurred  at  a  mine  of  which  you  had  charge,  by  which 
the  ventilating  devices  had  been  injured,  and  there  were 
men  to  be  rescued. 

Ans. — The  fact  that  the  ventilating  apparatus  has 
been  injured  suggests  the  force  of  the  explosion  was 
considerable  and  makes  it  probable  that  much  damage 
has  resulted  in  the  mine  whereby  the  circulation  will 
be  cut  off  from  reaching  the  workings,  even  when  the 
apparatus  is  repaired  and  the  air  current  restored. 
While  immediate  efforts  must  be  made  to  effect  tempor- 
ary repairs  to  again  put  the  ventilating  machinery  in 
commission,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  organizing  and 
equipping  a  rescue  party  for  entering  the  mine  and  ren- 
dering any  possible  aid  to  the  men  in  the  mine. 

Rescuers  must  be  equipped  with  reliable  breathing 
apparatus  and  approved  safety  lamps,  without  which  no 
advance  can  be  made  ahead  of  the  air  entering  the  mine. 
The  lack  of  available  breathing  apparatus  will  mean 
much  delay  in  reaching  the  men,  as  the  air  current  must 
then  be  established  at  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  and  the 
work  of  erecting  brattices,  building  stoppings  and  re- 
pairing air  bridges  be  started  and  carried  forward  as 
the  rescuers  advance. 

No  lights  other  than  approved  safetj-  lamps  can  be 
used  and  the  lamps  must  be  closely  watched  to  detect  the 
presence  of  explosive  gas.  The  rescuers  must  also  carry 
with  them  one  or  more  caged  birds  or  mice  as  a  means  of 
detecting  the  presence  of  the  deadly  carbon  monoxide, 
which  is  very  liable  to  be  present  in  dangerous  quantity. 

Quex. — How  would  you  proceed  to  rescue  a  person 
caught  by  a  fall  of  roof? 

.4.)is. — Summon  quickly  what  help  is  available  nearby. 
Do  not  delay;  but  approach  the  place  with  caution,  not- 
ing the  condition  of  the  roof  above  and  around  the  fall 
and  the  position  of  the  victim.  Make  no  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  roof  by  setting  timber,  or  removing  loose  pieces 
of  slate  that  seem  ready  to  fall.  Instead,  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  releasing  the  man,  by  cautiously  and 
expeditiously  dragging  him  from  beneath  the  debris  if 
this  can  be  done  without  further  injury  to  the  victim. 
Notify  surface  and  foreman,  and  summon  first-aiders. 
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INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Save  Fuel  by  Heating  Feedwater 

Kindly  permit  me  to  ask  two  questions,  which  are  as 
follows:  (a)  What  percentage  of  fuel  will  be  saved 
by  heating  the  feedwater  to  150  deg.  F.,  by  means  of 
the  exhaust  steam,  before  introducing  it  into  the  boiler, 
instead  of  feeding  the  water  to  the  boiler  at  a  tem- 
perperature  of  50  deg.  F.,  taking  the  total  heat  of  vapor- 
ization or  the  heat  above  32  deg.  F.,  for  a  boiler  pres- 
sure of  100  lb.  per  sq.in.,  at  sea  level,  as  1185  B.t.u.? 
(b)  Assuming  this  percentage  of  fuel  is  saved,  at  a 
mine  using  1200  lb.  of  coal  per  hour,  what  weight  of 
coal  will  be  saved  in  a  day  of  8  hr.? 

,  Pa.  Examiner. 


Using  the  e.xhaust  steam  and  heating  the  feed- 
water  from  50  deg.  to  150  deg.  utilizes  150  —  50  =  100 
B.t.u.  per  lb.  of  steam  generated  in  the  boiler.  This 
heat  is  abstracted  from  the  exhaust  steam  and  would  be 
otherwise  wasted.  Since  the  total  heat,  per  pound  of 
steam  generated,  at  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  boiler  pressure, 
is  1185  B.t.u.,  the  saving  in  heat  units  is  (100  -h-  1185) 
100  =  8.4  per  cent.  This  saving  in  heat  units  rep- 
resents the  percentage  of  fuel  saved. 

(b)  The  weight  of  coal  burned  in  a  day  of  8  hr., 
in  this  case,  is  8  X  1200  =  9600  lb.  Under  the  as- 
sumed conditions,  the  weight  of  coal  saved,  per  day, 
is  therefore,  0.084  X  9600  =  806.4  lb. 


Fan  Installation 

In  my  trouble  I  am  coming  to  my  old  friend.  Coal 
Age,  which  has  benefited  me  many  times  during  the 
three  years  since  I  first  made  its  acquaintance.  What 
is  worrying  me  now  is  the  fact  that  the  ventilation  in 
our  mine  is  not  up  to  standard.  While  it  complies  with 
the  mining  law,  it  is  quite  evident  that  before  long 
the  present  fan  will  be  unable  to  furnish  the  volume  of 
air  that  will  be  required  in  the  mine. 

In  view  of  this  condition,  we  are  considering  the 
idea  of  setting  up  a  second  fan  to  assist  the  circulation 
and  bring  it  up  to  the  required  standard.  In  turning 
over  this  proposition  and  casting  about  for  material, 
I  find  that  we  have  enough  .scrap  lying  about  the  place 
to  build  a  4-ft.  fan.  The  plan  is  to  set  this  fan  in 
such  a  position  that  it  will  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
present  fan  to  force  the  air  through  the  mine.  By  a 
simple  arrangement  of  trapdoors,  the  two  fans  will 
work,  independently,  on  the  same  current. 

The  dimensions  of  the  proposed  fan  are  about  as 
follows:  Diameter,  4  ft.;  width  of  blade,  2  ft.  6  in.; 
depth  of  blade  14  in.  This  will  make  the  diameter 
of  the  central  opening  of  the  fan  4  X  12  —  2  X  14  = 
20  in.  It  is  the  intention  to  run  this  fan  at  a  .speed  of 
250  r.p.m.,  that  being  the  speed  at  which  our  motor 
will    drive    the    fan    without    making    any    alterations. 


The  size  of  the  mine  airway  is  5  x  10  ft.,  in  section ; 
and  the  length,  including  the  return,  4,000  ft.,  which 
gives  a  total  rubbing  surface  of  120,000  sq.ft.  I  want 
to  ask  if  Coal  Age,  or  any  of  its  readers  can  tell  me 
if  the  dimensions  of  this  fan  are  such  as  will  give  satis- 
factory results.  OsTEL  Bullock,  Supt., 

Hillside,  Ky.  Liberty  Coal  Mining  Co. 


The  tip  speed  of  a  4-ft.  fan,  operated  at  250  r.p.m., 
is  250  (4  X  3.1416)  =  say,  3,140  ft.  per  min.  The 
theoretical  water  gage  corresponding  to  this  tip  speed 
can  be  calculated  with  close  approximation  by  multiply- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  fan  (ft.)  by  its  speed  (r.p.m.) 
and  dividing  that  product  by  900.  The  square  of  the 
quotient  obtained  will  be  the  theoretical  water  gage  in 
inches;  thus, 


=  (^Y  =  /4j<_250y 


"'•3  =  1900/ 


900     / 


1.23  in. 


The  corresponding  unit  pressure  is  1.23  X  5.2  ^= 
6.4  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Then,  for  a  rubbing  surface  of 
120,000  sq.ft.  and  a  sectional  area  of  50  sq.ft.,  this 
pressure  will  produce  an  estimated  velocity  of 


"^lVi'4l 


6.4  X  50 


[0.00000001  X  120,000 
516^  //.  per  min. 

Therefore,  estimating  on,  say  a  velocity  of  500  ft. 
per  min.  in  this  airway,  gives  for  the  volume  of  air 
passing  500  X  50  =  25,000  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

Again,  since  the  tip  speed  of  the  fan  is  3,140  ft.  per 
min.,  the  area  of  opening  at  the  center  of  the  fan  may 
be  calculated  for  an  intake  velocity  of,  say  3,000  ft.  per 
min.  Thus,  for  a  single-intake  fan,  the  area  of  the 
center  opening  in  this  case  is  25,000  ^-  3,000  =  8 J  sq.ft. ; 
and  its  diameter  is  d  =  V  8J  -^  0.7854  =  say  3i 
ft.,  or  39  in.,  which  gives  for  the  radial  depth  of  the  fan 
blades  4  (4  X  12  —  39)  =  4i  in. 

This  is  a  high-speed,  multiblade  fan  having  a  large 
single  intake  area.  The  blades  of  the  fan  must  be 
firmly  supported  by  two  annular  disks  and  set  a  dis- 
tance apart  somewhat  less  than  the  radial  depth  of  the 
blades.  The  blades  should  be  cupped,  the  concave  side 
being  in  the  direction  of  motion.  The  lip  or  inner  edge 
of  the  blade  should  make  an  angle  of  50  or  60  deg. 
with  the  tangent  to  the  intake  circle,  while  the  blade 
tip  is  normal  to  the  outer  circle  of  the  fanwheel. 

The  power  required  to  drive  this  fan  at  a  speed  of 
250  r.p.m.,  assuming  an  over-all  efficiency  of  80  per  cent, 
can  be  estimated  as  about  6  hp.,  or,  say,  4*  kw.  This 
power  would  consume  a  current  of  18  amp.,  under  a 
pressure  of  250  volt. 

The  successful  working  of  two  fans  in  parallel,  how- 
ever, will  depend  much  on  the  proper  balancing  of  the 
two  ventilators,  which  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be 
regulated  by  an  experienced  operator  on  the  ground. 
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Inside  Information  as  to  Development  of 
Coal  Transportation  Problems 

Hines'  Authority,  Lost  by  Return  of  Railroads,    Restored  (?)  by  President's  Order— Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange  Orders  Too  General  To  Be  Explicit— Commission  on  Car  Service 
Will  Not  Order  Immediate  Homing  of  Railroad  Cars — Dangers  Seen  in  Yielding 
to  "Assigned  Car"  Promises — Shipping  Board    No   Longer  Boosts   Rates 


JOHN  CALLAHAN,  the  traffic  manager  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  speaking  of  recent  trans- 
portation development  in  Washington  stated  that 
during  the  past  week  much  dispute  has  arisen  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  to  the  order  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  dated  Feb.  28.  It  re-establishes 
in  Walker  D.  Hines  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
Dr.  Garfield's  order  of  Oct.  31,  mention  of  which  was 
made  in  the  President's  order  reinstating  Mr.  Hines' 
power  over  the  "delivery,  use,  consumption,  distribution 
and  apportionment  of  coal." 

This  order  of  Oct.  31  says  that  "I,  (Dr.  Garfield) 
designate  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  and  his 
representatives  to  carry  into  effect  the  said  order  of 
Jan.  14,  1918  and  to  make  such  diversions  of  coal  which 
the  railroads  under  his  direction  may,  as  common 
carriers,  have  in  their  possession,  etc.,  etc."  It  has 
been  seriously  questioned  whether  the  Central  Coal  Com- 
mittee members  cannot  be  held  under  the  law  for  any 
action  they  may  have  taken  in  connection  with  the 
further  distribution  of  coal  since  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Hines  has  no  "railroads  under  his  jurisdiction." 
This  subject  was  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
it  is  understood  Mr.  Palmer  stated  that  Mr.  Hines 
had  the  authority  to  divert  coal  under  the  order  of 
Feb.  28.  It  is  easily  understood  why  Mr.  Palmer 
should  so  interpret  the  order  since  he  is  said  to  have 
written  it. 

Wilson  Restores  Hines'  Authority 

Nevertheless  further  discussion  of  the  matter  resulted 
in  the  President  issuing  a  new  order,  dated  March  5, 
1920.  This  order  avoids  all  reference  to  any  carriers 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Hines  and  places  the  necessity 
for  such  an  order  on  the  present  emergency  and  the 
necessity  existing  that  provision  be  made  for  the  fuel 
requirements  of  the  country.  It  empowers  the  former 
Director  General  of  Railroads,  his  successor  in  office 
and  his  representatives,  to  distribute  coal  in  the  order 
of  priority  set  forth  in  the  preference  list  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  of  May  25,  1918, 
also  to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  this  distri- 
bution:  and  further  to  regulate  the  method  of  produc- 
tion, shipment,  distribution,  apportionment  or  storage 
among  dealers  and  consumers  within  the  United  States. 

Thus  in  an  effort  to  make  this  order  of  March  5 
really  binding  and  productive  of  the  desired  results. 
the  former  Director  General  is  given  the  powers  which 
section  25  of  the  Lever  Act  provided  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  accord  whenever  and  wherever 
in  his  judgment  it  was  necessary  for  the  efficient  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  namely  the  regulation  of  the  method 
of  "production,  sale,  shipment,  distribution  and  appor- 
tionment or  storage  thereof  among  dealers  and  con- 
sumers." 


The  order  of  Feb.  28  gave  the  former  Director 
General  and  his  representatives  authority  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  "delivery,  use,  consumption,  dis- 
tribution and  apportionment  of  coal."  There  is,  of 
course,  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  President's 
order  of  March  5,  quoting  the  order  of  Aug.  10,  can 
give  Mr.  Hines  powers  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  for  example,  which  were  only  given  by  the 
law  in  order  to  insure  the  efficient  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

No  Outcome  Yet  of  President's  Order 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  there  was  little,  if  any, 
diversion  of  coal  during  the  week  ended  March  6, 
although  there  were  thousands  of  cars  of  coal  held 
up  simply  because  the  carriers  could  not  move  them  to 
their  billed  destinations.  These  because  of  lack  of  author- 
ity and  organization  machinery,  have  been  allowed  to 
stand  unmoved  during  the  past  week.  Mr.  Hines  has 
now  re-established  the  Central  Coal  Committee  although 
there  is  a  question  as  to  just  how  effectively  it  can 
act  since  it  is  understood  that  several  members  of  the 
original  committee  will  be  actively  engaged  in  other 
duties. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
instructions  of  the  former  Director  General :  "Producers 
and  shippers  of  bituminous  coal  under  contract  to 
furnish  fuel  to  consumers  and  dealers  within  the  United 
States,  shall  give  preference  in  the  shipment  of  such 
coal  to  such  consumers  and  dealers  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  supply  their  actual  current  needs  and  in  the 
order  of  precedence  established  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administrator  under  date  of  May  25,  1918."  Since  the 
railroads  head  this  list,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
sense  the  real  occasion  for  the  order  and  it  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that  the  failure  of  the  Purchasing  Section 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  provide,  during  the 
contract  period  in  1919  for  the  proper  supply  of  coal, 
should  result  in  the  necessity  for  such  arbitrary  action 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hines. 

Distribution  by  Regional  Committees 

The  regional  Coal  Committees  that  have  been  estab- 
lished, pursuant  to  the  President's  order,  will  only 
have  authority  to  distribute  in  emergency  to  the  first 
five  classes  of  the  priority  list,  namely  railroads,  army 
and  navy,  state  and  county  institutions,  public  utilities 
and  retail  dealers.  The  new  order,  however,  distinctly 
separates  the  powers  of  distribution  of  coal  generally 
from  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  officials  under  the  order  dated  Feb.  25. 

The  officials  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  did 
not  adequately  supplement  the  order  of  Feb.  28,  in 
relation  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  for  the  order 
under  date  of  March  1  provides  only  that  the  exportation 
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of  coal  will  be  permitted  when,  and  to  the  extent  that, 
the  requirements  of  consumers  within  the  United  States 
will  allow.  Also  that  all  permits  to  export  must  be 
secured  from  J.  W.  Howe,  Sing-er  Bldg.,  149  Broadway, 
New  York,  applications  for  permit  to  export  to  include 
the  name  of  the  applicant,  his  address,  the  class  of  coal 
and  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  the  amount 
of  such  coal,  the  name  of  the  shipper,  the  district  from 
which  the  coal  will  be  shipped,  the  port  of  exportation, 
the  terminal  railroad,  the  date  of  the  contract,  thf 
consignee,  the  foreign  destination,  the  name,  dead- 
weight tonnage  and  flag  of  the  carrying  vessel,  the  con- 
dition and  position  of  this  vessel  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion and  the  name  of  the  pool  at  which  the  coal  is 
available  at  Tidewater. 

Shippers  Question  Status  of  Ports 

It  is  also  provided  that  permits  will  only  be  issued 
when  the  vessel  is  in  the  harbor  and  the  applicant  has 
sufficient  credit  in  the  pool  named  to  cover  the  request 
for  privilege  to  export.  Furthermore,  these  permits 
will  expire  by  limitation  on  midnight  of  the  seventh 
calendar  day  after  issuance.  The  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change rules  and  regulations  in  effect  Feb.  25,  1920, 
are  to  be  continued  oi>erative. 

Shippers  at  some  ports  much  question  what  is  the 
status  of  the  tidewater  pools,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
action  that  has  been  necessary  in  the  recent  past  in  the 
way  of  diversion  of  coal.  This  uncertainty  has  made  some 
coal  sJiippers  hesitate  to  ship  to  the  pools  until  they 
have  some  assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain 
the  coal  for  which  they  establish  credit  in  the  exchange. 
Little  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  this  connection  at 
Norfolk  and  less  difficulty  is  looked  for  at  Baltimore 
than  at  the  two  northern  ports  over  which  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  has  control,  viz..  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. This  is  because  exportation  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  was  practically  reduced  to  a  minimum 
.some  6  or  7  weeks  ago,  whereas  there  has  been  a 
continued  movement  of  a  considerable  volume  of  coal 
through  Hampton  Roads.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add 
that  the  exportation  of  coal  through  New  York  has  never 
been  large. 

Cars  to  Return  to  Owner's  Rails 

On  Wednesday,  March  3,  the  Railroad  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Coal  Association  conferred  with 
President  Aishton  of  the  American  Railroad  Association 
and  that  association's  Commission  on  Car  Service.  As 
a  result  of  this  conference  it  is  understood  that  there 
is  no  present  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  to  call  on  the  railroads  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  for  the  return  of  open-top  cars  to  home  rails. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  to  accomplish  the  return  of  cars  to  their 
owners'  rails  by  a  gradual  transition  process. 

Efforts  are  being,  and  will  continue  to  be,  made  to 
confine  cars  to  home-line  rails,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  require  foreign  lines  to  return  to  home  lines  all  the 
cars  that  can  be  so  handled,  but  at  no  time  must  this 
be  done  if  the  coal  industry  shall  thereby  be  interfered 
with  and  coal  loading  reduced.  Such  liberality  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  rules  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  plan  will  be  authorized  and  a  maximum  amount 
of  elasticity  will  be  provided  in  the  new  Car  Service 
Rules. 

Transportation  officers  of  some  25  Eastern  coal-load- 
ing roads  will  be  in  Washington  shortly  in  conference 


with  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  and  will  discuss 
just  what  procedure  is  necessary  to  insure  that  this 
course  is  followed,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of 
this  conference  an  understanding  will  be  reached  which 
will  make  possible  a  practically  universal  application 
of  the  rules,  thus  insuring  the  maximum  loading  of 
coal  during  the  troublesome  transition  period  through 
which  we  are  now  passing. 

Ik  Cars  Are  Mishandled  Output  Will  Fall 

It  was  clearly  understood  by  all  interested  persons 
at  the  conference  that  while  coal  operators  will  be 
requested  to  co-operate  in  every  way  to  insure  that 
cars  will  be  used  with  maximum  efficiency,  they  will 
not,  because  of  the  rules,  be  subjected  to  undue  or  un- 
necessary difficulties  in  the  transaction  of  their  business, 
and  that  when  they  wish  to  ship  cars  placed  under 
their  tipples  to  any  destination  for  which  they  have 
orders,  their  wishes  are  to  be  respected.  Coal  producers 
should,  however,  endeavor  to  load  cars  so  that  they 
will  move  in  the  direction  of,  and  therefore  reach, 
the  home  line  with  a  minimum  amount  of  delay. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  further  instructions  will  be 
issued  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  in  the  near 
future  making  detailed  arrangements  to  insure  the  re- 
turn of  certain  cars  to  their  home  rails  where  this  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with  the  transportation 
of  coal  and  other  commodities  which  are  to  be  loaded 
in  open-top  cars.  Cases  involving  roads,  the  coal  pro- 
duction of  which  is  to  a  large  extent  delivered  to  desti- 
nations off  the  originating  line,  will  receive  special 
treatment. 

In  the  event  that  such  action  is  necessarj',  cars  will 
be  arbitrarily  moved  to  these  roads  to  insure  a  coal  pro- 
duction comparable  with  that  allowed  generally  in  the 
district  in  which  such  railroads  operate.  Coal  operators 
should  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  railroad  officials 
on  these  matters  and  ascertain  just  how  they  should 
route  cars  so  as  to  insure  that  the  best  possible  use  may 
be  made  of  them. 

There  was  some  discussion  within  the  commission  as 
to  the  status  of  "assigned"  cars.  The  Commission 
on  Car  Service  has  addressed  all  the  railroads  suggesting 
that  it  will  be  desirable  to  continue  in  effect  circular 
CS-31  of  the  Car  Service  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration  and  this  should  be  of  great  assistance 
in  continuing  the  assigned-car  matter  in  its  present 
status,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  railroads  will  not  at 
this  time  arbitrarily  return  to  the  use  of  assigned  cars. 

Sign   Railroad  Fuel  Contracts  With   Caution 

Coal  operators  who  are  approached  by  railroad  officials 
in  regard  to  signing  up  contracts  for  railroad-fuel  which 
include  provisions  for  the  use  of  assigned  cars  should 
carefully  consider  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  as 
passed  in  the  railroad  bill,  which  specifically  requires 
that  carriers  must  maintain  and  apply  just  and  rea.son- 
able  ratings  of  coal  mines  and  count  each  and  every 
car  furnished  to  or  used  by  any  such  mine  for  t^ie  trans- 
portation of  coal  against  that  mine  and  that  it  is  not 
impossible  that  where  any  concessions  are  made  in  return 
for  the  assigned  cars  that  the  carriers  making  such 
offer  may  find  themselves  unable  to  carry  out  their 
jortion  of  the  bargain  insofar  as  a  supply  of  cars  to 
such  a  mine,  in  excess  of  that  which  other  mines  on 
the  same  division  receive,  is  concerned. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  also  taken 
rction  in  this  connection  through  the  medium  of  a  letter 
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signed  by  G.  B.  McGinty,  and  dated  March  2,  1920. 
This  is  addressed  to  all  carriers  and  shippers,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Tho  supply  of  oars  nvailablo  for  the  transportation  of  coal  la 
insufflclent  to  meet  tlio  ilemand.  Unusual  niovenienta  incldont 
upon  the  strike  of  coal  miners  has  brought  about  an  abnormal 
location  of  ears.  It  is  desirable  that  ears  be  properly  relocated 
as  rapi<ily  and  with  jis  little  confusion  as  is  possible,  fritii-al 
situations  will  still  exist  in  which  fuel  for  essential  industries 
and  puj'poses  must  be  provided.  Tl^e  I'ailroads  antl  the  coal  op- 
erators liave  all  been  workinK  undi'r  tlie  uniform  mine-rating 
and  car  .istrihution  rules  established  by  the  Railroad  .\dmin- 
istration  an^i  these  rules  seem  to  be  Rt'nerally  satisfactorj-  an'l 
to   meet   with    general   appro\al. 

To  the  end  that  conflicting  and  contradictory  I'ules  on  different 
roads  and  in  different  fields  may  be  avoided  in  the  unusual  eondi 
tions  which  now  exist  in  tlie  industries  and  on  the  roads.  th«* 
commission  recommends  that  until  experience  and  careful  study 
demonstrate  that  other  rules  will  be  more  effective  and  beneficial 
and  especially  during  the  remainder  of  the  early  spring  the 
uniform  rules  as  contained  in  the  Railroad  Administration's  Cm' 
Service  Section  Circular  CS-31    (Revised)   be  continued   In  effect. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  provisions^ 
of  the  mine-rating  and  car-distribution  rules  shall  he 
continued  until  all  the  matters  involved  in  them  can 
be  investigated. 

Of  interest  to"  exporters  of  coal  is  an  announcement 
by  the  Shipping  Board  that  all  its  tariffs  on  freight 
rates  have  been  cancelled.  The  shipping  rates  on  ocean 
coal  will  be  fixed  hereafter  and  announced  by  private 
shipping  companies  managing  and  operating  the  govern- 


ment merchant  ships.  The  Shipping  Board  has  put 
in  force  an  agreement  reached  with  private  shipping 
companies,  by  which  these  firms  will  determine  rates 
to  be  charged  for  the  transportation  of  coal  by  the 
vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  private  companies  operating  the  Shipping  Board 
vessels  will  receive  a  fixed  rate  of  compensation  from 
the  Shipping  Board  for  the  service  of  managing  and 
operating  the  ships,  and  will  also  share  in  the  profits 
realized  above  the  actual  cost  of  operation.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  will  supervi.se  rates  on  coal  and  other  com- 
modities to  prevent  them  from  ascending  above  a  reason- 
able level.  In  other  words,  the  action  of  the  Shipping 
Board  in  this  instance  practically  amounts  to  the  ulti- 
mate withdrawal  of  the  government  from  its  continued 
regulation  of  the  shipping  business  in  such  a  manner 
that  open-market  competition  could  not  be  met. 

Shipping-Board  officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
removal  of  the  government  embargo  on  coal  export,  when 
it  come.s,  will  cause  a  resumption  of  the  flow  of  coal 
from  this  country  to  foreign  markets  which  this  time 
will  be  in  larger  measure  than  before.  This  will  prob- 
ably increase  the  demand  for  ships  to  the  extent  that 
practically  the  same  rates  as  those  now  in  effect  will 
obtain. 


Will  the  Anthracite  Miner  Receive 

an  Increase? 

Operators  and  Miners  Meet  at  New  York  City  on  March  9 — Demands  Referred  to  a  Sub- 
Committee —  60  Per  Cent  Increase  and  r>  Day  Week  Urged 


CONSIDERATION  of  a  new  wage  agreement  to 
become  effective  on  April  1  between  the  anthracite 
operators  and  their  employees  began  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  on  March  9  and  it  is  ex- 
pected will  continue,  with  the  possible  exception  of  week- 
ends, until  negotiations  are  concluded.  The  demands 
were  referred  to  a  sub-committee  of  operators  which 
consists  of  the  following: 

Operators. — S.  D.  Warriner.  Phiiadeli>hia,  president  of  the  Lehigii 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  :  W.  .1.  Richards,  Pottsville.  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  :  \V.  L.  Connell, 
Scranton.  president  of  the  Enterpi-ise  Coal  Co..  and  C.  F.  Huber. 
Wilkes-Barre.   president  of  the   Lehigh   &   Wilkes-Barre   Coal   Co. 

Miners — John  T.  Lewis,  international  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers :  John  T.  Dempsey,  Scranton,  president  of  Dis- 
trict 1  :  Thomas  Kennedy,  Hazleton,  president  of  District  7. 
and   Christ  J.   Golden,    of  Shamokin,   president  of   District   9. 

Alvan  A.  :\rarkle,  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa., 
independent  operators,  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, having  no  vote,  and  James  A.  Gorman,  also  of 
Hazleton,  is  the  secretary.  Mr.  G»rman  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Anthracite  Conciliation  Board  and  Mr.  Markle 
was  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  that  negotiated 
the  last  working  agreement  between  the  miners  and 
operators. 

The  demands  presented  to  the  operators  were  adopted 
at  the  Wilkes-Barre  convention  last  August  and  later 
ratified  at  the  National  Convention  held  in  Cleveland  a 
month  later.    They  consist  in  part,  as  follows : 

(1)  "The  contract  wage  scales  be  increased  60  per 
cent,  and  that  the  increases  secured  in  the  supplemental 
agreements  of  1917  and  1918  shall  be  included  in  the 
wage  scale  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  60  per  cent  shall 
be  added,  and  that  all  day  men  be  granted  an  increase 
of  $2  per  day. 


(2)  "A  uniform  wage  scale  be  established  so  that 
the  various  occupations  of  like  character  at  several  col- 
lieries shall  command  the  same  wage  and  that  shovel 
crews  operating  for  coal  companies  shall  be  paid  not  less 
than  the  rates  paid  by  the  contractors  to  shovel  men. 

(3)  "A  work  day  of  not  more  than  six  hours  from 
bank  to  bank  be  established  for  all  classes  of  inside  or 
outside  day  labor,  five  days  per  week,  the  uniform  sales 
to  be  the  basis  upon  which  the  advance  above  demanded 
shall  apply  with  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

(4)  "A  closed-shop  contract,  which  means  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  as 
a  party  to  the  agreement." 

W.  L,  Connell,  of  Scranton,  presided  at  the  general 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  9,  when  the  demands  were  formally  presented. 
Forty-nine  operators  and  37  representatives  of  the 
miners  were  present.  President  Lewis  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Murray  represented  the  international  organization 
of  the  Miners'  Union. 

Although  the  meeting  was  executive,  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Warriner  made  short  addresses,  the 
former  telling  the  operators  that  the  miners  were  ap- 
proaching the  negotiations  in  the  spirit  of  utmost  fair- 
ness and  sincerity.  Mr.  Warriner  stated  that  the  de- 
mands would  be  given  proper  and  fair  consideration. 
These  demands  were  explained  in  detail  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  by  Mr.  Golden.  It  was  then  decided  to  refer  the  de- 
mands to  a  sub-committee  of  operators  and  miners. 

No  session  was  held  on  the  following  day  (Wednesday) 
but  on  Thursday  the  conferees  met  at  the  Union  League 
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Club,  Fifth  Ave.  and  39tJi  St.  Mr.  Lewis  was  ah.-^ent, 
it  being  announced  that  he  had  gone  to  Washington  to 
confer  with  John  P.  White,  a  member  of  the  Bituminous 
Wage  Conimi.ssion,  a  former  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional organization  of  the  Miners'  Union. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  .session  of  the  confer- 
ence on  March  9  the  representatives  of  the  mine  work- 
ers gave  out  the  following  statement  containing  the 
reasons  for  the  demands : 

"The  mine  workers  insisted  that  the  human  element 
should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  financial  element  in 
reaching  a  decision  on  the  question  of  a  new  contract. 

"Their  demand  for  a  GO  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
was  based  largely  on  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  standard  of  living  had  advanced 
in  the  last  few  years  to -such  an  extent  that  the  wages 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  standard  of 
living  of  a  few  years  ago  were  not  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  standard  of  living  in  1920.  This  they  said  was 
the  natural  result  of  changed  and  changing  conditions 
throughout  the  world. 

"The  demand  for  the  six-hour  day  was  more  misun- 
derstood than  any  other  demand  that  had  ever  been 
made  before  by  the  coal  miners  of  fhis  country.  The 
establishment  of  a  shorter  work  day  would  not  result  in 
a  curtailment  of  production  of  coal  but  the  miners  in- 
sisted that  the  production  would  be  as  great  in  a  six- 
hour  day  as  it  has  been  heretofore  under  the  longer 
work  day.  Men  retain  their  efficiency  as  workmen  un- 
der the  shorter  work-day  system  better  than  in  the 
longer  work  day  and  are  more  capable  of  doing  effective 
work. 

"On  the  subject  of  the  closed  shop,  the  miners  said 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has  served 
its  apprenticeship  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  that  it 
is  no  longer  merely  a  labor  organization,  but  that  it  has 
become  in  the  anthracite  region  a  real  institution  which 
has  done  more  to  stabilize  the  mining  industry  and  tn 
bring  and  maintain  peace,  tranquillity  and  harmony  in 
the  industry  than  any  other  single  institution,  therefore 
they  said  it  was  entitled  to  full  and  complete  -ecognition 
by  the  operators  and  the  public. 

"Since  all  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  snare 
in  the  lienefits  which  the  organization  has  obtained 
they  should  all  become  members  of  the  union  and  share 
in  its  burdens  and  responsibilities.  They  held  that  the 
operators  ought  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  100  per  cent 
organization  because  of  the  fact  that  the  union  has  done 
so  much  and  is  capable  of  doing  so  much  more  toward 
the  stabilization  of  the  industry. 

".John  L.  Lewis,  international  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  told  the  operators  in  the  conference  that 
the  miners  were  ready  to  approach  the  negotiation  of  ;: 
new  contract  in  the  spirit  of  utmost  fairness  and  sin- 
cerity, realizing  that  the  miners,  the  operators  and  the 
general  public  are  the  parties  in  interest  in  the  entire 
matter.  He  said  that  the  making  of  a  new  contract 
.should  be  approached  in  the  light  of  present  existing 
circum.stances  and  conditions  with  the  purpose  on  both 
.sides  to  reach  an  agreement  that  would  do  full  justice  to 
all  parties." 

Following  the  session  on  March  11  it  was  announced 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  eliminate  the  demand  of  the 
miners  for  an  agreement  to  supplement  that  of  Nov.  15, 
1918,  under  which  the  contract  miners  received  a  wage 
increase  of  40c.  a  day  while  the  day  laborers  got  an  in- 
crease of  $1. 

The  .second  .session  of  the  sub-committee  was  held  at 


the  Union  League  Club  on  Friday,  March  12,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  following  statement  was  issued  explaining 
the  day's  work :  "The  request  of  the  mine  workers  for 
payment  for  all  dead  work  on  the  consideration  basis 
and  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  dockage  system 
was  before  the  committee.  The  operators'  representa- 
tives sought  from  the  miners  the  interpretation  the  min- 
ers place  upon  these  two  demands.  A  general  discussion 
of  these  two  questions  followed." 


Railroad  Confiscations  Declared 
to  be  Illegal 

Ex-President  Taft  Sees  No  Rea.son   for  Govern- 
ment Price  Control 

CONFISCATION  of  coal  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion and  the  fixing  of  prices  at  which  coal  may  be 
sold  by  the  Government  was  recently  held  to  be  illegal 
in  an  opinion  lendered  to  the  Smokeless  Coal  Operators' 
As.sociation  by  former-president  William  Howard  Taft. 

As  to  the  question  of  government-fixed  prices,  Mr. 
Taf  says:  "In  the  absence  of  any  finding  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  these  orders  restoring  old  orders  are  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war,  I  cannot 
see  how  authority  to  fix  prices  can  continue  so  as  to 
prevent  coal  operators  from  making  contracts  after 
April  1.  in  accordance  with  their  usual  custom,  at  prices 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  parties  and  without  regard 
to  the  prices  fixed  in  the  order  of  Oct.  30,  1919." 

In  regard  to  the  right  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion to  divert  coal  or  issue  orders  or  regulations  for  such 
diversion,  Mr.  Taft  declares  that  the  first  answer  holds. 
Further,  he  states  that  even  the  first  order  restoring 
the  Government  price  on  coal  had  no  relation  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 


Repeal  of  Excess  Profit  Tax  Forecast 

Senator  \^  atson  Says  Relief  from  High  Cost  of 

LiA  ing  \\  ill  Be  Im|)ossihle  Until  These 

Taxes  Are  Removed 

REPEAL  of  the  present  .system  of  excess  profits 
taxes  and  the  substitution  in  their  stead  of  direct 
sales  taxes  has  been  virtually  decided  upon  by  Repui)li- 
can  leaders  in  Congress,  according  to  an  announcement 
last  week  by  Senator  Watson,  Republican,  of  Indiana, 
a  leading  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

"The  excess  profits  taxes  are  a  direct  burden  on  the 
people  of  the  count iry  and  relief  from  the  present  high 
cost  of  living  will  be  imixissihle  until  these  taxes  are  re- 
moved," Senator  Watson  declared.  It  is  explained  by 
those  who  wish  the  excess  profits  taxes  removed  that 
manufacturing  concerns  are  unable  to  gage  their  possi- 
ble profits  under  such  taxes  until  the  end  of  the  year.  To 
cover  ui)  any  possible  loss  under  regular  earnings  addi- 
tional charges  are  placed  on  commodities,  they  believe. 

If  the  .system  of  taxation  is  changed  to  a  .system  of 
sales  taxes  the  producer  can  charge  the  flat  tax  as  part 
of  production  or  expense  and  gage  his  profits  accord- 
ingly. A  conference  will  be  held  this  month  at  which 
leaders  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  participate,  Senator  Watson  announced. 
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Committee  of  Three  Disagree  Over 
Bituminous- Wage  Problems 

Bituminous  Committee  Dissolved  Without  a  ITnan- 

imous  Decision,  Thus  Ignoring  President's 

Instruttions     Two  of  ThrceAdvocate 

a  25  Per  Cent  Incrcas*-,  but  White 

Refuses  to  Agree 

IGNORING  President  Wilson's  request  to  arrive  at  a 
unanimous  decision,  the  coal  commission  after  an  in- 
vestigation which  lasted  for  more  than  two  months  dis- 
ajrreed  and  two  of  its  members  made  a  report,  the  com- 
nil.'sion  discharginf?  itself  from  its  duties  on  March  10. 

Chairman  Robinson  and  Rembrandt  Peale  sent  the 
majority  report  to  the  President,  while  John  P.  White, 
the  former  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  mine  workers'  representative  on  the  com- 
mission, is  still  working  on  his  minority  report. 

Although  the  contents  of  the  report  are  not  officially 
known,  a  rumor,  which  has  received  confirmation,  is  to 
the  effect  that  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  w-as 
awarded  to  the  miners  in  the  majority  report.  No  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coal  is  recommended,  but  such  an 
advance  is  suggested,  the  matter  of  making  provision 
for  it  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion. One  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  it  is  estimated, 
is  the  increased  figure  that  the  public  will  have  to  pay 
the  mine  workers  if  the  advance  is  granted.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  wage  increase  will  not  be  retroactive  and 
will  presumably  become  effective  after  April  1.  Some  of 
the  other  points  settled  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  check-off  system  is  to  be  continued.  2.  The 
question  of  differentials  is  to  be  left  to  a  special  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  miners  and  operators. 
The  report  of  this  commission  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  next  wage  agreement.  Two  years  is  given  as  the 
maximum  time  in  which  to  complete  this  report.  3.  A 
six-hour  working  day  and  a  five-day  week  have  been 
denied. 

It  is  believed  that  White  did  not  dare  to  conform  with 
the  majority  report  so  long  as  the  anthracite  agreement 
is  being  investigated  in  New  York  City.  Had  not  the 
anthracite  negotiations  been  under  way.  White  might 
have  been  willing  to  sign  the  document. 

The  President  has  requested  that  the  commission 
reconsider  the  matter.  Even  if  it  is  made  unanimous 
the  mine  workers  may  reject  the  report,  for  they  had 
large  anticipations.  White  insists  that  the  31.6  per  cent 
increase  offered  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  is  fair 
and  should  be  granted  to  the  miners,  and  he  adds  that 
the  operators  should  be  permitted  to  advance  the  price 
of  coal  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  anthracite  mine  workers  are,  of  course,  much 
interested  in  the  decision  relative  to  bituminous  mine 
labor  and  should  the  bituminous  men  reject  the  decision, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  combined  strike  involving 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous-coal  miners  will  take 
place.  This  would  affect  about  550,000  men,  400,000 
being  the  number  of  bituminous  miners  in  union 
districts. 

Premature  publication  of  the  salient  points  of  the 
majority  report  caused  much  perturbation  in  Washing- 
ton, as  it  had  been  intended  to  release  both  majority 
and  minority  reports  simultaneously. 

The  commission    summoned    by    President    Wilson   to 


investigate  conditions  in  the  bituminou.s-coal  industry 
and  recommend  measures  for  the  coming  wage  agree- 
ment in  the  Central  Competitive  district  last  week 
agreed  to  disagree  and  filed  majority  and  minority  re- 
ports with  the  chief  executive.  Neither  of  these  reports 
has  been  made  public,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
representatives  of  the  public  and  coal  operators  were 
agreed  that  a  wage  advance  aggregating  slightly  in 
excess  of  25  per  cent  with  no  changes  in  hour  of  labor 
might  be  granted.  The  miners'  re|n-esentative,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  was  firm  in  his  advocacy  of  increases  stated 
variously  as  amounting  to  .'50  to  ."^^  per  cent  and  the 
adoption  of  a  7-hour  day. 

Thus  deadlocked,  the  commission  dissolved,  rendering 
its  .separate  findings  as  noted  above.  The  President, 
however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  result  and  has  "deemed 
it  advisable"  to  again  sunmion  the  members  into  session 
with  instructions  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision  if 
possible.  While  he  is  free  to  accept  either  of  the  reports 
already  rendered  he  much  prefers  unanimity. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  miners  struck  last  fall 
demanding  a  60  per  cent  inciease  in  wages,  a  6-hr.  day 
and  a  5-day  week.  The  anthracite  miners  reiterate 
these  demands  in  their  present  negotiations  with  the 
operators. 


Peale  and  Robinson  Show  No  Bitter  Feeling 
Against  White 

It  is  denied  that  there  was,  as  reported  from  a  few 
sources,  a  bitter  altercation  between  Robinson  and  Peale 
on  the  one  hand  and  While  on  the  other,  over  the  report 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  It  is  understood 
that  neither  Peale  nor  Robinson  is  greatly  exercised 
over  White's  dissent  from  their  wage  ruling. 


French  Miners  in  Sympathy  Strike 

It  was  estimated  by  officials  of  the  French  Federation 
of  Labor  on  March  13  that  neai-ly  400,000  persons  in 
all  were  on  strike  in  France  at  that  time.  In  the  De- 
partment du  Nord  some  20,000  coal  miners  have  struck 
in  sympathy  with  the  strike  of  an  ecjual  number  in  Pas- 
de-Calais,  and  this  development  has  strengthened  the 
hope  of  the  radicals  among  the  labor  leaders  that  a  gen- 
eral coal  strike  may  be  brought  about. 


More  Trouble  for  the  President 

There  was  much  talk  in  Washington  on  March  12 
about  the  President  ironing  out  the  differences  between 
the  two  reports  made  by  members  of  the  Coal  Com- 
mission. Interest  is  revealed  in  the  still  unpublished 
findings  of  the  commission  and  much  speculation  was 
made  as  to  whether  President  Wilson  would  accept  or 
reject  the  majority  repoit. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  Chairman  Robinson, 
who  represented  the  public  interest,  would  consent  to 
return  to  Washington  to  reconsider  a  decision  that  he 
believes  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pay  '"crea.se  and  the 
fixing  of  the  working  day  at  eight  hours  from  bank  to 
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bank,  the  miners  are  willing  to  accept  the  majority 
report.  They  are  more  insistent  en  a  shorter  working 
day  than  they  are  on  higher  pay. 


"Furthermore,  promises  of  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
living  would  fall  on  deaf  ears,  as  far  as  the  coal  miners 
are  Concerned,  becau.se  they  have  had  their  experience 
withjjsuch  promises  in  the  past,  all  of  which  have  gone 
unMfilled." 


Indictments  Brought  Against  125 
Bituminous  Miners  and  Operators 

Conspiracy  to  Limit  Coal  Production  Is  Charged 

— Identity  of  Indicted  Men  Not  Revealed 

— Only  Bituminous  Operators  Involved 

AT  INDIANAPOLIS  on  March  11  indictments  charg- 
ing 125  operators  and  miners  with  conspiracy 
under  the  Lever  act  to  limit  the  production  of  coal, 
were  returned  by  a  special  grand  jury  which  has  been 
investigating  the  coal  industry  for  the  past  three 
months. 

Judge  Anderson  of  the  Federal  court  fixed  the  bail  at 
$5,000  and  $10,000  on  the  men.  Their  names  will  not  be 
disclosed  until  after  their  arrest.  Punishment,  if  con- 
victed, would  entail  a  fine  as  high  as  $10,000  and  im- 
prisonment up  to  two  years,  or  both.  May  4  is  the  day 
set  for  the  arraignment  of  the  men  now  under  the 
indictment. 

Nearly  all  the  indicted  are  operators  in  the  Central 
Competitive  field,  and  only  a  small  number  of  mine  work- 
ers' officials  are  named. 

After  perhaps  the  longest  session  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  court  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  lasted 
49  days,  the  special  grand  jury  in  charge  of  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Dan  W.  Simms,  brought  charges  against 
the  largest  operators  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Western  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  stated  that  several 
leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  will  be 
forced  to  stand  trial.  No  arrests  are  expected  for  sev- 
eral days.  Much  time  must  be  allowed  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment oflicials  time  to  prepare  125  capiases  which  are 
to  be  served  upon  the  indicted  men. 


'^No  Large  Increase — No  Coal" — 
Say  Bituminous  Miners 

Strike  Is  Eminent   Unless   Substantial   Raise   In 
Pay  is  Awarded 

ON  March  9  before  the  award  of  a  25  per  cent  in- 
crease was  granted  a  statement  was  made  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Indianapolis.  The  statement  as  given  to  the  press 
reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  short  of  a  substantial  increase  in  wages 
and  improved  working  conditions  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  miners  are 
aawiting  the  decision  with  much  anxiety.  We  believe 
the  public  will  understand  our  po.sition. 

"Unless  a  settlement  of  the  controversy  is  made  on 
such  a  basis  the  miners  will  not  feel  that  full  justice 
has  been  done  them.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  first  of  this  year,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  government  represented  to 
labor  last  summer  that  living  costs  would  be  reduced 
and  that  the  government  would  see  to  it  that  this  was 
done. 


What  "They  Say"  About  the  Coal 
Commission's  Award 

Operators    Unable    to   Formulate    Opinions — ^25 

Per  Cent  Increase  Too  Much  For 

Mine  Operators  to  Assume 

OPERATORS  and  their  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton, at  this  writing,  are  unable  to  formulate  opin- 
ions or  plans  based  on  the  Coal  Commission's  award, 
because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  just  what  the  award 
covers.  They  are  positive,  however,  that  there  must  be 
an  increase  in  the  Government  price  or  the  withdrawal 
of  control  altogether,  in  the  matter  of  price,  if  the 
nation's  fuel  requirements  are  to  be  met. 

It  is  stated  positively  that  an  award  providing  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent  in  the  wage  scale  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed by  enough  mines  to  produce  the  country's  coal, 
while  if  a  compromise  should  be  reached  on  a  still 
higher  percentage  of  increase  the  situation  would  be 
worse.  It  is  declared  that  even  if  price  control  is  re- 
moved, it  will  be  a  serious  matter  for  some  districts, 
and  that  under  such  an  award  no  commercial  mines  in 
the  State  of  Washington  could  continue  in  operation. 

In  addition  there  are  other  fields  where  the  matter  of 
competition  with  other  fuels  is  serious. 

A  wage  increase  of  25  per  cent  would  add  from  50  to 
60c.  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  producing  coal.  If  these  esti- 
mates are  accurate  it  will  mean  a  minimum  increase 
in  the  cost  of  producing  the  country's  coal,  of  $250,- 
000,000.  With  such  a  victory  to  its  credit,  many  are  if 
the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  higher  degree  of  ii- 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  labor,  thereby  adding  materitvlly 
to  the  figure  ju.st  mentioned. 

A  large  number  of  operators  were  in  Washing'„on  at 
the  time  the  award  went  to  the  White  Ho'^se.  Many  of 
them  were  outspoken  in  denouncing  it  as  an  unwar- 
ranted burden  to  place  on  the  shoulders  of  the  coal 
industry  and  of  the  public  in  general.  It  is  practically 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  operators  who  followed 
the  hearings  before  the  President's  Coal  Commission 
that  the  war-time  wages,  calculated  to  bring  out  maxi- 
mum production,  afforded  ample  compensation  to  indus- 
trious miners. 

The  award,  it  was  claimed  by  some,  shows  how  funda- 
mentally wrong  it  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  an  infor- 
mally chosen  Governmental  body,  wit'i  ".o  machinery  for 
appeal,  a  hard  and  fast  adjustment  of  personal  relation- 
ships. It  is  an  attempt,  some  say  to  give  the  men  who 
work  the  least  time  a  comfortable  living  wage,  and 
allow  those  who  really  are  industrious  a  wage  out  of 
proportion  to  the  earning  power  of  this  class  of  labor  in 
other  industries. 

Such  an  increase  in  salary,  as  is  carried  in  the  award, 
it  was  declared,  strikes  a  most  effective  blow  at  our 
chief  asset  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade.  Our  ability 
to  compete  has  been  due  largely  to  our  cheap  power. 
On  the  whole  the  award  is  regarded  as  a  .lew  and  most 
important  factor  in  increasing  still  further  the  cost  of 
living. 
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An  immediate  effect  of  trie  award,  it  was  "ointeu  out, 
will  be  tc  necessitate  increased  freights  whereby  the 
railroads  may  meet  the  higher  cost  of  their  fuel.  Much 
objection  was  voiced  because  uhe  award  has  been  made 
on  a  percentage  basis.  A  percentage  basis  affects  each 
district  differently  and  will  make  for  great  difficulties 
in  apportioning  the  increases. 

It  is  believed  that  no  consideration  was  taken  by  the 
Commission  of  the  fact  that  many  miners  have  an 
income  from  work  done  during  the  hours  that  they  da 
not  engage  in  mining.  Such  limited  facts  as  are  avail- 
able regarding  the  awards,  lead  to  the  very  geenral  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  victory  for  mine  workers  and  repre- 
sents a  long  step  toward  the  nationalization  of  coa! 
mines,  which  is  the  objective  toward  which  the  mir 
workers  are  really  working,  some  think. 


Peale  and  Robinson  Comment  On 
Recent  Decisions 

Shortly  after  a  decision  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission had  been  filed  with  the  President,  both  Mr. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Peale,  it  was  learned,  were  approached 
by  correspondents  from  newspapers  from  all  ovei-  the 
country,  in  an  endeavor  to  hear  what  each  had  ti  say 
with  reference  to  the  outcome  of  the  investigating  »com- 
mittee. 

Chairman  Robinson,  it  is  understood,  is  adamantine 
on  the  conclusion  that  with  the  world  in  its  present  con- 
dition of  deficient  production  this  is  no  time  to  talk 
of  six  and  seven-hour  working  days.  The  increase 
I  favored  by  the  majority  will  cost  the  country 
$100,000,000  a  year,  and  a  reduction  of  the  working 
time  would  result,  in  either  a  shortage  of  coal  or  still 
higher  costs  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  represented  as  being  impressed  with 
the  prospect  that  with  a  regularizing  of  coal  production, 
which  he  considers  entirely  feasible,  through  storage 
by  large  consumers  and  other  means,  the  miners  can  be 
kept  steadily  at  work  throughout  the  year  and  can 
easily  produce  enough  coal  for  an  export  trade  of 
100,000,000  tons  a  year,  provided  they  will  accept  an 
eight-hour  day.  With  a  slump  in  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured exports  as  is  very  generally  forecast,  a  large 
volume  of  coal  exports  may  soon  be  expected. 

It  was  authoritatively  learned  that  Rembrandt  Peale. 
representing  the  operators  on  the  commission,  was  ar 
much  displeased  with  the  majority  report,  which  was 
dictated  by  Robinson,  as  White  was,  but  as  the  only  way 
of  avoiding  three  separate  reports  finally  acceded  to 
Robinson's  position,  though  he  had  to  swallow  such  a 
bitter  dose  for  the  operators  as  the  retention  of  the 
check-off  system,  which  practically  means  that  the  oper- 
tors  must  continue  to  be  the  financial  medium  for  keep- 
ing the  union  mine  workers  of  America  numerically 
strong  and  plethoretically  financed. 


National  Coal  Association  Shows 
That  Miners  Make  Good  Wages 

The  accompanying  tables  are  from  the  exhibit  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Coal  Association  for  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission.  While  by  no  means  all  of  the 
coal  districts  of  the  country  are  here  represented,  enough 
daily  ana  monthly  earnings  are  set  forth  to  show  the 


general  trend  of  conditions.  If  these  tables  show  any- 
thing clearly,  it  is  that  the  men  who  work  steadily 
earn  more  per  day  than  those  who  work  with  great 
irregularity. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  pick  miners  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Thin  Vein  Field.  Table  II  shows  that  those  of 
these  men  who  worked  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  time 
earned  $5.50  per  day,  while  those  who  worked  from  75 
to  100  per  cent  of  full  time  earned  $6.62  per  day. 

Comparing  the  figures  throughout  the  entire  table,  il 
will  be  seen  that  the  men  who  work  reliably  receive  on 
the  average  not  only  greater  compensation  per  month 
but  also  greater  wages  per  day. 

Table  I.     Dediirtions  for  Sniitliirif:  and  Explosives 
Compared  with  Gro.ss  Earnin>rs  of  Pick  Miners 
and  Loaders  for  10   Months.  January  i 

to  October,  1919  ' 


Diitrict 


Pick  Miners  and  Loaders 

Average  .\verago  -Average  - 
No.  Men    Daily         Total 
Working  Earnings  Karnings 
per  Mo.  per  Man  per  Mo. 


Average  Deductions  per  .Month 
Smithing  Explosives 


Amt. 


Per  cent 

of         Amt. 
Earnings 


Per  cent 

of 
Earnings 


Piilhburgh  Thick 

Vein 1.405  $5  91 

Pittsburgh    Thin 

Vein         2,516  5  79 

Ohio.No  8 2,216  5  83 

.Southern  Ohio.. .  2,462  5  97 

Indiana 3,468  6  83 

Iltinoid  Nos.  5 

and  9 2,604  7  20 

Freeport 508  6.91 

Central    Pennsyl- 
vania   3,897  6  02 

Fairmo"t 2,384  6  03 

Kanawiia  570  5.82 

^^'c'ste^n 

Kentucky. . .  942  5.'0 

Michigan b'r  f>  >,: 

Iowa d  -70  /   4> 

Missouri 550  5.80 

Arkansas 407  8.00 

Kan.sa.s   1.188  6  26 

flklahoma 304  6.66 

rdor.ido 1.420  6  68 

Montana     59  7   75 

Wyoming 572  7  64 

Washington 458  7.80 


$138,974  $1,667  I  20    tl,64I   1  18 


225,806 
195.559 
165,295 
277.069 

212,805 
63,231 

352,828 
198.513 
46.251 

52,762 
58,104 
73,001 
45,168 
37.544 

i'>2,302 
24.3!0 

144.382 

6,030 

68,888 

583n-> 


1.983 
13 


0  88 
0  01 


3.786  1.36 


1,968 

2.799 

2.755 

19.383 


269 

215 

2.719 
931 
103 

372 

75 

823 

169 

277 

1.172 

123 

693 

61 

51 

158 


0  12 
0  34 

0/7 
0  46 
0  22 

0  71 

0  13 

1  13 
0  37 
0  74 
0  96 
0  51 

0  48 

1  01 
0  07 
0  27 


9.127  3  91 

3.698  5  85 

5,344  1  51 

5,782  2  91 

517  I  12 


2.924 
1.807 
5.251 
2.966 
2.987 
15.212 
1.200 
5.632 
414 
1.867 
3.848 


Table  II.  Earnings  of  Mine  Labor,  by  Occupations, 

as  Reported  by  Operator.^  of  Bituminous  Coal 

Mines    in  Various    Fields    During    the  10 

Months,  January  to  October,  1919 

The  number  ol  calendar  days  each  nnne  ioaaed  coa!  ia  taken  as  1 00  per  cent 
opportunity  for  Isbor  to  work.  Table  sfaons  average  earnings  of  men  in  varioua 
6elds  per  day  ano  oer  .^nonth  workinr  stjecWe^  6eMeiitage  of  f ui'  ooportunity. 

'-*s-"  Worked 

tUau  more  days 
Occupations                      25         25  to  49     50  to  74   75  to  1 00  than 

Per  Cent   Per  Cent  Per  Cent    Per  Cent       mine 

Average  Daily  Earningr 
PittsDUTfcH  Thick  Vein  Field 

Pick  Miners  .          5.38  ,-3  7  01  7  26  7   15 

Loaders <.?Z  4.97  5  36  5   74  5   77 

Machine  Men 5.53  6.17  7  34  «  07  8  04 

Inside  Day  Men 4.81  4.93  510  518  521 

Outside  Day  Men 4.25  4.50  4  68  4   JO  4  94 

Monthly  Men '2.80  3  93  4  03  4  51  4  45 

Average  Monthly  Earnings 

Pick  Miners 15  74  49  09  96   26  146    13  155  49 

Loaders 12  95  37,53  77   62  118  67  113  63 

Machine  Men 12  57  35  35  105  61  165  59  '65   14 

Inside  Day  Men 14   48  44  51  74  07  109  05  131    29 

Outside  I)av  .Men 13   52  38  56  65  52  99  83  127   50 

Monthly  Men 14  00  29  50  62    10  90  63  135  92 

.\verage  Daily  Earnings 
Pittsburgh    Thin    Vein    Field 

Pick  .Miners 5   50  6  21  6  28  6  62  6  02 

Loaders 4  50  4  90  5  25  5   76  5  90 

Machine  Men 5   03  5   24  6  51  7  27  6  80 

Inside  Dav  Labor 5  06  5   10  5  07  5   16  5  23 

Outsie  Day     Labor 4   32  4   36  4  33  4  43  4  83 

Monthly  .Men  8  91  4  60  5  25  7   40  4    18 

Machine  Men  and  Loaders       5  38  /  .  44  7  09  7  88  7  08 

.\vcrage  Monthly  Earnings 

Pick  Miners 16  07  50  80  87  08  129  41  12100 

Loaders 13  26  39  58  74  97  11167  12013 
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. Worked 

Under 25  25to49  50to74  75to  100 

PcrCent  PerC.nt  Perl'.nl  TirCent 

Machine  Men 1 2   67  43   94  84  (>b  149  63 

Insid,.  nay  I..ibor                      13  98  4133  7127  10871 

l>,„M,|,.I1„y  Labor                   12   24  33  92  62   71  95  67 

Monthly  Men                             39  00  2136  84  06  88  78 

Maehine  Men  and  Loaders     23  33  85.42  112  92  171.33 

Ayerago  Daily  learnings 
Eastern  l>hio  Field 

Pick  Miners            5  83  6   12  6  45  6  31 

I  Olden.                                       4  62  5  30  5  51  5  97 

M„.lnnoM,n                                  6    12  6  41  5   85  6  83 

l„.Mde  nay  Labor               .4  62  4  76  4   96  4  71 

Out-side  Oav  labor                     4  76  4  76  4  72  4   50 

Monthly  Men                               8   52  7   46  5.52  5  73 

•Vverage  Monthly  Earnings 

Pick  Miners                                   16  69  52   72  92   74  124   22 

U«der^                                   .         12  92  38    16  72   80  109   02 

M^neAen                                15   94  46   67  72   61  126   81 

inside  Pay  I  abor                          9   52  33   62  65    30  92   38 

Outside  nay  Labor                   13    11  34   55  6140  9140 

Monthly  Men                                32   86  97   00  86   35  146   59 

.Vverage  Daily  Earnings 
Southern  Ohio  Field 

Piek  Miners                                     6    17  6   49  7   04  7   68 

MaehineMen                                  6  68  6  42  7   21  8  03 

Maehine  Men  ami  Loaders  7    19  »   // 

t'ontraet  Labor        

Inside  Day  l.ab„r 4   88  4   40  4   44  4   32 

Outside  Day  Labor 4  32  4  38  4  67  4  53 

Monthly  Men... 4   21  5   63  5   23  5  33 

.-Vveraci-  Monthlv  learnings 

Piek  Miners                                 17   "O  46  47  91    50  113  85 

Iders                                         14  04  25  41  72  67  85  96 

NlTehTiteMen                                16   35  23    54  75   73  127   49 

Maehine  Men  an.l  loaders  57    50  131    6U 

i 'out  ract  Labor  . 

Inside  nay  1  abor                        1191  18   04  54    15  65    53 

Outside  Day  Labor                   10  48  18   37  57   02  68   59 

Monthly  Men                             1180  28  78  76   25  127   64 

Average  Daily  Earninc- 

Fifth  and    Ninth    Di^ln.t    Illinois  Field 

Piek  Miner-                                   5   52  6  80  6  47  7   25 

Loaders                                          <>   '8  6  82  7   03  7  42 

MaehineMe,,                                  6  71  6   50  6   8  7   94 

Inside  Day  Labor                        4  93  5    10  5   0  4  82 

1  hilsiile  nay  1  abor 4  73  5  05  4  71  4  72 

Contraet  and  <:ang  Labor.. 

Monthly  Men  4   39  7    19  5   58 

Marliine  Men  and  Loaders        6   08  6   43  6  47  6  68 

■Vverage  Monthly  L'ariiiiiKs 

Piek  Miners                                    11    51  27   04  72    36  115   31 

Loaders                                         15   52  27    1 5  77   82  99  73 

MaehineMen                              12   51  26  71  69   24  103  89 

Inside  nav  Labor                        8  87  20    10  54    16  70  65 

Outside  Day  1  abor                     12   03  17   63  49   78  76   62 

Coiilrait  and  Oaiig  Labor  ,,   „„ 

Monthly  Men  9   88  121    00  53   00 

Machine  Men  and  Loaders      20   53  55   63  89    28  134   95 

.Vverage  Daily  Earnings 
I'reenort  Tl.iek  Vein  Distriet.  I'ennsyK  ania 

Lc«der.                                              5    57  6   55  7   33  6  90 

MaehineMen                                  8  68  13    17  12    10  10  81 

Inside  Dav  I  al.or                        4  99  5   23  5   37  5   21 

(Julside  liay  Labor                       2   86  4   45  4   41  4   66 

Monthly  Men 4  00  3   50  4  77  5    16 

.Vverage  Monthly  learnings 

Loaders               18   29  6 1    73  118    19  151    39 

MaehineMen     19  71  128  90  193   40  243  44 

Inside  Dav  I.abor 17    17  49  73  84   39  121    16 

OuUsidr  Day  Labor 5  85  43  82  70  45  108  51 

Monthly  ^Ien     16  00  28  00  74   67  105  80 

.Avenige  Daily  Earnings 
Miehigan  Field 

i'iek  Miners       5  85  7   28  7  94  7  88 

Loaders                 5   22  6    16  6  71  6  94 

MaehineMen     6   21  6  92  8  96  8  65 

hu-ideDay  Laljor 4  74  5  01  5    10  4  65 

Outside  Day  l.abor 5.60  4  45  4   57  4   56 

Monthly  .\len 500  615 

Average  Monthly  Earnings 

I'iek  Miners     18  45  50  23  105  47  146  64 

Loaders                                         16  28  39  06  87  99  129  44 

MaehineMen     30  00  49  41  100   58  164  75 

Inside  Dav  I  alMW II    32  33   20  65  98  86   69 

Outside  Dav  Labw 16  69  27   43  62    58  82   68 

Monthly  .Men  10  00  151    38 
.Vverage  Daily  Earnings 
Iowa  Field 

Piek  Miners                                  6   28  7   23  7  71  7   74 

Loaders                                              5   77  6    15  6   37  6   56 

Maehine  Men                               7   34  8  82  8   23  7  87 

Ilisule  Day  Labor                          4    58  4   82  4   82  4   36 

<  lutaide  r>av  Labor                       4   23  4   48  4   72  4   42 

.Monthly  Men                               4  80  4   40 

.Vverage  Monthly  Earnings 

Piek  Miners                                    15   41  42   68  87   93  110  24 

Ixmders                                            16   70  46   57  74   30  105   54 

Maehin.-M.i.                           II   09  70  57  77  00  120  38 

Inside  Day  l.ab.«-                        9  89  33  24  58  04  75  89 

Outside  Day  I  .abor                     9  69  28  71  56  70  76  83 

Monthly  Men                               8  00  96  08 

Vverage  Daily  Earnings 
Kan.sas  l-ield 

PirkMiiH-rs                                      5    12  5   63  5   87  6  42 

l.naders  3  00  7   58  6  48 

Maehioe  Men                                     6   no  ^    '.7  5    46 


More  than 
mine 
128  73 
124  65 
118  97 
126  16 
157   50 


-Worked- 


140 

36 

118 

38 

140 

36 

122 

44 

113 

91 

134,48 

7 

28 

5 

95 

7 

04 

7 

08 

5 

04 

4 

87 

5 

32 

152  07 

91  28 

122  15 

177  00 

112  48 

109  66 

142  22 


106  55 

114  82 

119  59 

95  91 

106  41 

197  00 

157  59 

158  07 


06 
74 
44 
92 

21 


147  19 
258  03 
147  26 
136  38 
154  25 


8  02 
6  40 
5  93 
5  01 

4  74 

5  13 

153  35 

140  74 

116  79 

124  47 

119  60 

119  67 


119  25 

100  08 

100  15 

98  92 

108  39 

142  85 


5  6S 

6  97 

6    14 


I  nsido  Day  Labor 
Outside  Day  I.abor 
Monthly  .Men 
Maehine  Men  and  Loaders 


I'iek  Minors  13  96         46  75 
Loaders                                                            30  00 

Maehine  Men  18  00          1 7   00 

Inside  Day  Labor  8  81          41    94 

Outside  Dav  Labor.  12  23          29   46 

.Monthly  Men 18  00  57   50 

Maehine  Men  and  Loaders 

.Missouri  Field 

Piek  Miners   .  4  16 

Loaders 4  54 

Maehine  Men  5  28 

Inside  Day  Labor  4  96 

Outside  nay  Labor  4  85 
Monthlv  Men 


rnder25     25to49     50to74  75tolOO 

PirCcnt    PcrCent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

4  »6            5   03            5   32  5   41 

5  82            5    10            5    14  5  05 
7    50           7   50           6  91  6   28 

5  86  6  45 

.Vverage    Monthly    Larnings 


81  73 

I  16  80 

71  88 

69  84 

95  71 

102  50 


122  74 

139  25 

78  71 

109  47 

91  08 

132  88 

130  17 


.Vverage  l>aily  Earnings 


4  55 

5  23 
4  40 
4  97 
4   85 


Average    Monthly   Earninga 


10  90 

12  73 

13  97 

14  42 
9  18 


26  76 

34  94 

35  57 
33  86 
23  81 


64  78 
71  46 
69  71 
64  93 
52  33 
50  00 


.Vverage    Daily    Earnings 


Piek  Miners, 

Loaders 

Machine  Men.    . 
Inside  Day  I.abor 
Outside  Day  Labor 
Monthly  Men 

.Vrkansas  Field 
Pick  Miners 

Loaders 

Maehine  Men     . 

Inside  Day  Labor 

Outside  Day  Labor 

Monthly  .Men  ... 

.V\-eruge  Monthly  Earnings 

Pick  Nliners 1 5  82  46   59  84  79 

Loaders 8  15  28  65  57   36 

MaehineMen  18  00  37   66  70  00 

Inside  nay  I.abor  1 1  33  26   16  55   36 

Outside  Day  Labor  9  05  30.20  50  60 

Monthly ....  .      . 


6  93 
4   27 

4  50 

5  27 
4   52 


7  05 
5  43 
5  65 
4  95 
4  79 


7   77 

5  94 

6  M 
5  07 
4  56 


97  01 

101  36 

97  66 

99  90 

82  13 

60  00 


8  43 
7  08 
6  29 
5  10 
4  69 


113  70 
99  83 
80  86 
74  48 
72  52 


More  than 
mine 
5   22 
5   38 

5  50 

6  21 


139  56 
175  59 
149  01 
129  13 
129  66 
152  58 
116  56 


6  60 
6  18 
5  18 
5  11 
5  28 
2  84 


104  71 
118  38 

66  48 
109  23 
120  01 

85  54 


118  66 

63  21 

129  81 

103  51 

113  85 

153  44 


Table  III.     Earnings  of  Steady  Miners 


£"=  a 

2    S         -^ 

"  s.       a. 
&=■'•  = 

Occupation  <  =  S  ^       : 

Pittsburgh    Thin    Vein    Field 

Pick  Miners  133 

Loaders     .  637 

MaehineMen  132 

Machine  Men  and  Loaders. .  I  3 

Ohio  No.  8  Field 

Piek  Miners 24 

Loaders  847 

Machine  .Men  204 

Southern  Ohio  Field 

Pick  Miners  18 

Loaders  703 

Machine  .Men  I  54 

Indiana  Field 

Pick  .Vliiiers  606 

Loaders  ,  1.161 

MaehineMen  208 

Contract  Labor 8 

Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts.  Illinois  Fiel 

Pick  Miners  152 

1. nailers  1.378 

MaehineMen  1 94 

Machine  Men  and  Loaders  24 

Freeport  Thick  Vein  Field  of   Pennny 

Loaders                                 .  .  1 24 

Machini.  Men  18 

Michigan  Field 

Pick  Miners  8 

Loaders  213 

MaehineMen  47 

Iowa  Field 

Piek  Miners  249 

Loaders  4  3 

MaehineMen  12 

Missouri  Field 

Pick  Miners  80 

I.oaders  ...  1  57 

MaehineMen.      ,  32 

Kansas  Field 

Pick  Miners         416 

Loaders                 7 

MaehineMen 1 

Vlacliine  Men  and  Loaders  I 


=  o 

-  U 

til 

o 

la 

1! 

25  63 
31  91 
46  48 
65  00 

6  76 

6  06 

7  34 

8  06 

131  20 
113  72 
154  53 
175  36 

19  42 
18  76 
21  05 
21.77 

63  16 
38  89 
55  74 

7  49 
6  06 
6  91 

112  77 
105  79 
128  07 

15  06 

17  45 

18  54 

35  29 
29  16 
60  16 

8  01 
5  83 
7  93 

110  03 
48  96 
113  56 

13  74 
8  40 

14  31 

43  87 
54  08 
63  22 
34  78 

7  19 

6  98 

8  57 

7  21 

100  72 
89  33 
124  73 
135  18 

14  03 
12  80 
14  91 
18  75 

32  83 
64  36 
61  59 
21  62 

7  20 

7  49 
7  95 
6  96 

98  61 
93  18 

99  51 
149  9} 

13  70 
12  43 
12  51 
21  55 

•Ivania 

24  41 
27  27 

6  70 
10  65 

156  46 
251  63 

23  35 
23  63 

40  00 
46  30 
73  44 

7  94 
6  99 

8  73 

146  06 
129  51 
166  76 

18.41 

18  53 

19  10 

39  46 
27  04 
48  00 

7  83 
6  58 

8  01 

107  30 
104  56 
124  69 

13  71 
15  89 
15  57 

33  7* 
50  16 
28  57 

5  73 

6  49 
5  15 

98  71 
102  56 
98  15 

17  21 
IS  81 
19  07 

35  22 

100  00 

12  5 

50  00 

6  62 
6  83 

5  38 

6  81 

131  62 
III  62 
64  50 
143  00 

19  88 
16  34 
12  00 
21  00 
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^'  FOREIGN  MARKETS 
AND  EXPORT  NEWS 


High  Coal  Prices  in  China 

As  tliH  liiRh  pricf  ol'  io:il  iji  'riiiilKiii  and 
SlianKl'iii  is  an  obstacle  to  the  investment 
of  American  money  in  cotton  mills  tluTe. 
i-ounterlialancinp  to  a  i-onsidet-alile  extent 
(he  aiUantages  of  cheap  lalior.  a  recently 
compileil  table  of  prices  may  prove  inter- 
esting:. altbouKli.  in  viiw  of  the  fact  that 
prices  constantly  thictuale.  it  can  not  be 
acceiitcfl   as  a  slatidard    piice    list, 

roal  is  solil  fnmi  I  lie  yard  in  Tientsin  at 
lowei-  prieis  than  at  TaUii  I'.ai-  in  the  har- 
bor bei-anse  of  the  eompelition  of  mines 
in  the  vicinit>*  of  Pel^inj^  whicli  sliip  fiieir 
coal  by  rail  and  also  l)ecaiise  the  t-ust  of 
liffhterase  o\-er  the  bar  iinist  be  included  in 
the  latter  prices.  Manufaclurrrs  sa,\'  that 
the  cost  of  electric  po\\  t  r  in  Sha!i>;hai  is 
lower  than  in  an.v  otlier  place  in  the  world 
and  that  the  output  per  Chinesi'  workman 
of  certain  articles  is  as  sreat  as  tlie  output 
per  workman   in  the  United   States. 

The  Kailin  Minins  Administration  quotes 
as  follows,  per  long  ton  <.\  =  f.o.b.  steamer 
alonsside  wharf  at  C^hinwangtao.  export 
iluty  paid;  B  -.  f.o.b.  steamer  at  Taku 
Bar.  near  Tientsin ;  C  =  tor  delivery  ex 
Motuntr    Yard.    Tientsin)  : 


stuffs,  but  including  aniline  oils  and  salts, 
granted  before  .Tan.  1.  1920.  are  revoked. 
The  revocation  is  to  take  effect  Feb.  21, 
liil'ii  .Vpplications  for  the  renewal  of  li- 
censes will  be  considered  if  special  cause  Is 
shown. 


I.ueo  lump 
f.inst  liniip 
No.  I  black 
\o.  2slnek 


A 
$9  00 
7   10 
6.50 
5  35 


B 
$10  00 
8.10 
7.00 
5.35 


C 

$9.00 
7  10 
6  10 
5  35 


Mexico  Imports  89  Per  Cent  of 
United  States  Coal 

<"'»nsui  Cornelius  Ferris.  Jr..  Mexico 
'  ity,  .Ian.  :il.  1920.  states  that  statistics 
(i:i\e  just  t)een  received  from  the  Mexican 
Pepartment  of  Commerce  showing  the  im- 
portation of  coal  into  Mexico  for  the  year 
1918,  statistics  for  other  years  not  being 
available.  The  total  amount  imported  in 
1918  was  i:t2,209  tons.  Approximately  89 
per  cent  of  this  was  imported  at  points  on 
the  I'nited  States  frontier,  and  was  for 
mining  and  smelting  operations  and  rail- 
road motive  power  :  the  retnainder  was  im- 
ported  at    seaports   for   coaling   vessels. 


Heraclea  Source  of  Coal  for  Italy 

<'onuneu-ial  .Attache  .Vlfreil  1'.  Dennis, 
Uonie.  ItHly,  Jan.  t,.  1920,  stales  that  the 
high  prices  of  Knglish  and  American  coal, 
together  with  transportation  difliculties. 
iiave  caused  Italians  to  turn  their  eyes 
anxiously  t()Ward  .\sia  Minor  as  a  possibl*' 
source  of  coal  supply.  There  has  been 
mtich  in  the  papers  as  to  the  immense  re- 
serves of  coal  in  the  Heraclea  t  lOreglij 
basin,  and  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  Italian  interests  have  been  vipon 
the  gr*^und  for  some  time  with  a  \-iew'  to 
developing  coal-mining  concessions  in  that 
regioti.  The  carboniferous  basin  of  Herac- 
lea lies  within  the  region  still  imder 
Turkish  sovereignty  and  the  actual  mining 
of  coal  is  conducted  under  concessions  from 
the    Turkish    t^Jovernment. 

The  cost  of  getting  a  ton  f)f  coal  from  the 
Black  Sea  ports  to  Constantinople  is  irt 
Turkish  pounds,  or  1.56  Italian  lire,  $12  per 
ton  at  the  present  rates  of  exchange.  When 
it  is  considered  that  American  coal  is  trans- 
ported 4,000  miles  to  Italy  at  a  freight 
charge  of  J2."t  a  ton,  the  ch-arges  for  this 
150-mile  haul  are  substantial,  to  say  the 
least.  Furthermore,  the  best  Welsh  coal  ojin 
be  laid  down  in  Constantinople  for  around 
4IHI  lire  a  ton.  while  the  iirices  on  the  in- 
ferior Heraclea  coal  range  around  375  lire 
a  ton.  The  chief  factors  in  the  high  costs 
are  the  primitive  methods  employed  in  min- 
ing  and    transporting    the    coal. 

(iuality  of  Coal 

The  quality  of  the  Heraclea  coal  is  poor 
in  calorific  energy ;  it  averages  <».344  cal- 
ories for  mine-run  and  7.645  for  washed 
coal,  w  ith  an  average  ash  content  of  18  per 
cent.  .\  coal  is  judged  rather  inferior  that 
does  not  range  up  to  8.000  calories.  The 
Heraclea  coal  is  quite  friable. 


In  addition,  there  were  proiluce<l  In  1917, 
1 7. 791, 961  Ions  of  brown  coal,  valued  at 
9.911  kr.  per  ton,  as  against  18,9"2.,5i:t  tons, 
valued  at  «,6S  kr.  per  ton.  In  191B:  .■U,992 
woil.  people  were  employeil.  as  against  26.- 
641.  gi\ing  an  average  outpul  pir  bead 
of  556  tons  in  1917.  as  againsl  710  Ions 
in  1916  In  1917.  3. 685. 869  Ions  of  brown 
coal  and  186,758  tons  of  coal  were  <-xporle<l 
by  rail,  ami  109.787  tons  of  brown  coal 
irid    ll'.i;    Ions    of   eo.al    by    water. 

The  rail-borne  cxpt^rts  of  brown  coal 
wen  ilisli  ibnlid  as  follow:  Saxon  Slate 
Kallwavs.  1.908.526  Ions;  Ba\.irian  Slaie 
Uailway.s.  I.:t81.404  Ions;  I'russiaM  Stale 
Itaihvays  (incluiling  eoal  transferred  from 
tiaiges  inio  wagons  in  tin-  iOlbe  ports), 
311.4611  tons;  Wnrlemburg  Slate  ll.ailways 
:in<l  utiier  >.\sl<nis  in  Soullnrn  'lerniany 
anil  Swiss  alid  Italian  line.-.  12.479  tons. 
The  bulk  of  the  coal  was  carried  o\er  the 
Bavarian    State    Railways. 


British  Export  Licenses  for  Coal- 
Tar  Products 

Consul  General  Skinner  has  cabled  from 
London  under  date  of  Feb.  19.  1920.  that 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  announces  that 
export  licenses  for  the  exportation  of  all 
coal-tar    products     excepting    finislu-d     dye- 


Bohemia's  Coal  Production 

In  1917,  states  the  Colliery  Guardian,  the 
BohemiaTi  coal  mines  [n-oduced  .■i.:tlS,277 
tons  of  coal,  as  follows:  Mies,  979.174 
tons;  IMlsen.  169.801  tons;  Prague.  371.- 
233  tons;  Schlan.  1.798.069  tons.  The 
output  in  1916  was  3.779.421  tons.  The 
number  of  workers,  however,  increased 
from  16.630  to  18.741.  giving  a  production 
per  capita  of  227  and  177  respectively. 
The  average  selling  price  per  ton  was  21.7 
kr.    in    1917    and    15.95    kr.    in    1916. 


United  Stales  Coal  is  Sent  to 
Ends  of  the  Earth 

lOvifience  that  .\merita  is  su|>[>lantiiiif 
<feat  r.rilain  in  coal  markets  of  Sotilh 
America  .and  Km  npe  is  se>-n  b.\'  the  Shiji- 
pillii  Wiiihl,  laindiili.  Till'  paper  attributes 
thi,--  111  reslrict  ion.-  imposed  on  shipping 
that  otherwise  inigbt  lie  available  for  car- 
r>-ing   Brilish   coal. 

"The  result  is  rliiit  Iraders  abroad  who 
want  coal  an-  getting  it  front  other 
regirtns."  it  says;  "Tin  .South  ,\merican 
Irade  has  fallen  almost  inevitably  into  the 
liands  of  ship  owners  froni  the  I'nited 
.States;  but  more  ominous  still  is  the  fttct 
thai  slupment.--  frmn  N'irginia  are  coming 
almost    daily   to  ports  of   l-^ui-ope. 

"Gothenburg.  Dunkirk,  .\iilwirp.  Itoiter- 
dam.  Lisbon,  ^^'noa  and  other  poi-ts  of 
Ital.v  are  receiving  .\meric:in  <-oal  at  freight 
rates  \\iiich  r>nl\-  th<-ir  urgent  needs  can 
justif\".  lOven  to  I'ort  Said  .\merican  coal 
iias   been    shipped. 

"The  uuestion  arises  wbelhir  this  is 
merely  a  passing  phase  due  to  the  present 
sc:ircit>'  of  toTuiagf .  or  wlathtr  these 
American  ships  are  the  pioneers  of  a  few 
forms  of  enterin-ise  of  the  Western  conti- 
nent which  is  destined  to  V>pcome  a  perma- 
nent   feattire    of   trade. 

"It  must  not  be  assmned  that  with  the 
increase  of  British  shipping  that  will  as- 
snredl.v  come  in  a  year  or  two.  the  old  lines 
of  trade  will  so  f-nsily  I)e  regained.  Tlie 
Ki\'er  riale  trade  may  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent   be    written    off, 

"The  greater  i)roximity  of  Knropean 
ports  to  the  I'nited  Kingdom  will  he  an 
advantage  to  British  ship  owners  in  their 
endeavrw  to  regain  the  r'nnt  inent;il  trade. 
but  it  W'ill  be  no  ea.sy  task  to  break  the 
trade  Cfmnections  th:it  .Vrn^-rican  emnpeli- 
tors  are  now  engaged  in  forming." 


Shipment  of  Coal  in  Tons  to  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  from  the  Various 

Districts  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919* 


Bristol 

Channel 

Ports 

JBnuBr\-  1.582.184 

Fi-bruiiry  1.407.993 

March  2,430.618 

April  .  1.560,183 

May  2.307.715 

Juiip  1,793.104 

July         1,664.788 

Augu.»t  1,297,214 

September 1,553.015 

October     .    .  .  .-. 1.542.029 

November 1.581.508 

December  1.509.450 

Total  20.229.802 

•Courtesy  of  CoMitri/Giinrrfint:. 


either 

Ni.rtli- 

North- 

Ports on 

Other 

we^terii 

eastern 

llmnber 

the  Eaat 

English 

i;nst 

We.sf, 

triilefl 

Ports 

Ports 

Port.s 

Const 

Ports 

.•Scotland 

.'Scotland 

KitiKdoiii 

38.057 

589.256 

70.702 

1.580 

45 

39.445 

28.304 

2.-41  >73 

8.652 

1.078.21  1 

68.336 

2.036 

57 

90.087 

53.867 

.'.70'i  239 

6.561 

1.230.494 

20.03  i 

661 

35 

116.331 

75.8'>5 

;  HHll  1.38 

242 

800.517 

5.723 

2.466 

35 

142.374 

56.556 

2,  i., 8.096 

7.123 

1.154.691 

29.829 

4.548 

211.397 

81.772 

^.T>^  mb 

4.836 

1.098.803 

81.532 

13,531 

10 

193.80" 

72.817 

1  2  ".8.442 

3.662 

1.315.705 

84.120 

4.131 

14 

241.692 

1  13.444 

i.427.j55 

12.140 

035.783 

7.871 

1.6 1(. 

25 

151.988 

i>2.176 

2.170.813 

658 

984.037 

887 

5.080 

20 

102.951 

30.541 

2.677.189 

714 

911.555 

10.574 

966 

174 

204.742 

58.871 

2.721.625 

2.806 

863.571 

48.151 

3.301 

201 

189.388 

58.550 

2.747.476 

1.277 

1.038.812 
11.701,435 

102.713 

7.473 
49,389 

52 
668 

220.972 
1.905.176, 

53.106 
745,899 

2.9)-,. 855 

86,728 

530,471 

}5,249.S6« 

568 
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Domestic    Exports    of  Coal  and 

Coke — Bunker   Coal   Supplied 

to    Vessels    in    the    Foreign 

Trade  During  January,  1920* 


Anthra- 

Bitu- 

cite 

minous 

Coke 

172 

173 

174 

Countries 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Aaorcs      and      Madeira 

2.420 

BelKiuni 

1,467 

17.843 

2.234 

50.337 

2.270 

Germany 

12.812 

Italv 

3.009 

128.502 

Netnerlands 

1  12.846 

Norway.    . . 

5.427 

174 

Portugal   . . 

8.830 

4,035 
33,438 

ywilrcrland 

Turkey  in  Europe,  . 

6,553 

England 

1 

1,085 

Bermuda 

8.096 

J 

British  Honduras 

51 

3 

Canada 

291,542 

457.909 

29,424 

Ouatcmala. 

51 

100 

6 

Honduras 

450 

550 

2 

530 

34.067 
6.197 

19,286 

Newfoundland    and 

2.727 

9 

50 

25 
3.904 
8.609 

Jamaica ....,.- 

Other  British  West  Indies 

1 

7.207 

3 

Cuba 

4.263 

99.620 

12 

Danish  West  Indies 

2 

French  West  Indies. 

2.820 

Haiti 

2 

Dominican  Kepublir. 

1.190 

672 

145,455 

48,205 

3,311 

10 

Brazil 

50 

Chile            

5,241 

Colombia 

3 

3,073 

5 

Falkland  Islands 

Peru 

60 

75 

Uruguay 

11,405 

Venezuela 

2 

French  Africa 

23,693 

Total     . 

306.069 

1,249,167 

38,026 

. Coal  

Anthra- 

Bitu- 

cite 

mmou.s 

Coke 

172 

173 

174 

Customs  Districts 

Tons 

Toa? 

Tons 

Maine  and  New 

Hampshire 

83 

153 

Vermont 

1.251 

867 

502 

Massaehuaetts 

291 

25 

St,  I-awrencc 

70.901 

65,324 

1.136 

Rochester 

3,939 

29,832 

145 

Buffalo 

212.070 

262,980 

13.032 

New  York 

10.515 

95 

2.516 

Philadelphia 

4.258 

68.441 

Maryland.  .  . 

139.118 

6.708 

Virginia. 

535.221 

South  Carolina 

23,583 

Georgia. 

7,533 

Florida. 

5.159 

Mobile. 

3.621 

New  Orleans 

493 

41 

Sabine 

42 

San  Antonio 

240 

918 

44 

El  Paso     

236 
2 

4.515 
715 

9.882 

Arizona 

9.333 

Southern  California     . 

10 

6 

San  Francisco 

50 

1.001 

77 

Washington 

304 

151 

44 

DakoU 

746 

2,372 

554 

Duluth  and  Superior. , 

508 

7,943 

Michigan 

97 

83,480 

13.858 

Ohio 

6,045 

Porto  Kico 

75 

180 

the  report,  "art*  70  authorities  that  supply 
electricity  to  the  public,  owning  70  gener- 
ating- stations,  with  50  different  types  of 
t;y stems.  10  different  frequencies,  and  24 
different    voltages." 

The  average  generatng  capacity  of  the 
600  eslablishments  in  Kngland  that  sell 
electric  current  is  only  5,000  horsepower 
each.  This  is  about  one-fourth  tne  ca- 
pacity of  a  generating  plant  of  economical 
size.  So  unorganized  is  the  whole  electri- 
cal industry  that  "one  can  not  purchase 
a  simple  electric  bulb  without  specifying 
the  partcular  type  of  socket"  in  which  it 
is  to  be  used. 


Coal  Production  in  Venezuela 
Shows  Decrease 

Consul  H.  C.  von  Struve,  La  Guaira.  Jan. 
26.  1920.  states  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  in 
Venezuela,  as  shown  bv  the  following  sta- 
tistics, the  quantity  being  in  long  tons  of 
2.240  pounds:  Average  of  1011-13.  6,222; 
1914.  8.755  :  1915.  13.551  ;  1916.  18.289  : 
1917,  19.846;  1918,  24.779.  Statistics  for 
1919  are  not  yet  available. 

The  imports  of  coal  were  as  follows: 
Average  for  1911-13,  19.676  tons;  1914,  23. 
280;  1915.  19.30.S  ;  1916,  20.243;  1917,  14,- 
927;    1918.    8,746. 

From  From 

United  Great  ■  From        From 

Years                States  Britain  Holland  Germany 

Tons  Tons  Tons         Tons 
Averbgc  for 

I9II-I913..        3.268  14,246  331            1.660 

1914 3.982  12.573  5.840              885 

1915 11.216  6,721  1.368 

1916..* 10.110  9,802  331             

1917 10.266  4.662  . 

(918 4.570  4.176 

The  only  exports  of  coal  shown  are  500 
tons  in  1916.  2.000  tons  in  1917.  and  340 
tons  in  1918.  These  shipments  were  all 
made  to  Curagao  and  were  doubtless  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  coal  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  during 
those   years,    owing    to    war    conditions. 

The  coal  produced  is  practically  all 
mined  at  Naricual,  Capiricual.  and  Tocoro- 
po  near  Barcelona  and  a  railroad  lino  has 
been  built  especially  to  transport  this  coal 
to  the  port  of  Guanta.  Both  mines  and 
railroad  are  operated  by  the  national 
government. 

Coal  imported  at  La  Guaira  is  partly 
used  there  nnd  partly  carried  by  rail- 
road to  Caracas :  that  imported  at  Puer- 
to Cabello  is  used  principally  in  that  town. 
but  some  of  it  is  carried  inland  by  a  rail- 
road line  extending  from  Puerto  Cabello 
to  Caracas. 


Coal  Situation  in  Vienna 
Becomes  Acute 

The  coal  situation  in  Vienna  is  so  acute, 
owing  to  the  German  railway  strikes,  the 
strike'  of  miners  in  the  Ostrau  coal  field, 
and  the  discontinuances  of  supplies  from 
I'oland,  states  the  Colliery  Guardian,  that 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  ordered  the 
complete  suspension  of  the  tram  service 
and  the  closing  of  all  places  of  amusement, 
including    the   theatres   and   cinemas. 

Further  restrictions  are  also  placed  on 
the  consumption  of  electric  current  for 
lighting  purposes,  and  almost  the  entire 
supply  of  electric  power  for  industry  has 
lieen    suspr-nded.    as   from    Feb.    16. 


Total 


306,069  1,249,167      58.026 


BUNKER   COAI. 


Cuatoms  Districts 

MarylftiMl 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
VirBinia  . . 


Tons 
42.479 
43.996 
27,198 

158,637 


•From  a  rppnrt  « f  t'lr-  I  (partmr-nt  of  ConinnT<  i 


England  Adopts  American 
Industrial  Policies 

Tl  1h  fStlmalfd  that  lh*_*  electric  power 
Industry  in  Gr**at  Hrttain  in  wasting  55.- 
000.000  tons  of  coal  annually,  according 
to  a  report  on  Hritiyh  Industrial  Kecon- 
BlriictifiM  and  ("onirn.  r<'l;il  I'ollciMS.  just 
liEaued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
me«'tic  «'omm#Tc»*.  j  .,...■■  .•  „f  pom- 
mcrf  ■      The  cau«e  of  '  li.-s  larE«'ly 

In    lack   of  centrallza'  mdardiza- 

tlon.      "In   the  area  of  1-.  i-.  .        I'jne,"  says 


Belgian  Coal  Owners  Protest  In- 
terference by  Government 

The  coal  owners  of  the  Charleroi  have 
registered  an  emphatic  protest,  states  the 
Colliery  Gua}-dian.  against  the  action  of 
M.  Wauters  in  dispossessing  them  of  their 
rights  to  discuss  points  at  issue' with  their 
workmen,  and  asserting  that  the  new 
charges  ui)on  the  industry  will  involve  an 
increase  in  cost  of  10  fr.  per  ton  on  coal. 
15  fr.  on  boulels.  and  20  "fr.  on  briquettes. 
It  is  stated,  moreover,  that  the  Minister's 
procedure  has  not  given  complete  satis- 
faction   in    Government   circles. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  rolling 
stock,  and  in  some  cases  two-thirds  of  the 
output  is  being  placed  to  stock,  whilst  the 
night  shift  has  been  discontinued  at  the 
briquette  factories.  The  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  has  now  authorized  an  In- 
crease of  6.50  fr.  per  ton  to  compensate  for 
the  supplementary  charges  involved  by  the 
recent  rise  in  wages.  This  is  regarded, 
however,  as  a  provisional  adjustment,  and 
an  investigation  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  profits  is  to  take  place  immedi- 
ately. 

As  some  indication  of  the  enormous  rise 
in  prices,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  smalls 
used  on  the  State  Railways  will  now 
realize  66.50  f r .  as  compared  with  16  fr. 
on  July  1,  1914.  Thomas  pig  has  risen 
from  61  fr.  to  600  fr.,  steel  bars  from  115 
fr.  to  900  fr..  and  cement  from  25  fr.  to 
135  fr.  

The  position  in  Birmingham.  Eng..  it 
difficult.  Merchants  complain,  states  tht 
Colliery  Guardian,  that  supplies  are  not 
coming  through  freely  from  the  collieries. 
Emergency  stocks  are  fast  disappearing, 
and  householders  are  on  small  rations. 
Nuts  are  in  constant  demand,  but  supply 
is  short. 


New  York  An  thracite  Exports  for  January  Increased 


Compared  with  January  of  last  year. 
there  was  more  anthracite  and  coke  shipped 
through  the  port  of  New  York  in  January 
of  this  year.  Shipment  of  bituminous 
showed  decreases  ^vhen  compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year. 

During  January  anthracite  was  sent  to 
eleven  countries  as  comirared  with  three 
countries  in  January  of  last  year,   bitumin- 


ous was  shipped  to  four  countries  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  as  compared  with  six  ship- 
ments a  year  ago.  and  coke  was  shipped  to 
eight  countries  in  both  months. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  ship- 
ment of  anthracite,  bituminous  and  coki* 
January  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
January  of  last  year  The  total  anthracite 
shipment  for  January  1920  was  10.515  tons. 


SHIPMENTS    FROM    NEW   TORK    DURING  JANUARY.  1919.  AND 
JANUARY.    1920.    COMPARED 


1919 
Country         ""on-*       \' 

\rgentina. 
Barbadoa.. 

Brazil 

Canada  8.373    $6* 

Colombia. . 
Cuba    . 
Dani^ih  V,  .  I 

Efiiador 

Enulnnd 

Francn 

Frenph  W.  I,. 

Haiti 

Italy 

.lamaif^a . . 

Mexi^'o 

Newfoundland         87  702 

Norway.      ;    . 
(UhfT    Briliiih 
Wi-st  Indi*^ 
F*anama  , 

ParaRiiav  

Peru       ,  

Salvador 

San  Dominco      1,905      13.734 
Venezuela  

Totals 


Anthi 

•acite  — 

920 

Bituminous ■ 

1919                   1920 

19 

Coke 

19                       1920 

Oue 

Tons 
9 

Valur 

jm: 

Tons 
700 

Value 
$5,600 

Tniiv    X'nluf 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 
"50 

Valw, 

i 

$56« 

1.839 

1.572 

$13,533 

524 

»4.223 

10       t286 

3 

7i 

5 

94 

508 

3.404 

15 

R 

$430 
360 

12 

2 

30) 

60 

2 

20 

:.;m 

2:,.95l 

23         253 

6 

168 

2,270 

32.'::(> 

2 

37 

1.009 

<2.487 

1.349 

10.117 

50 

938 

32 

463 

2 

80 

.507 


1.024 


21.316 


9.264 


55 


174 

1.897 

1.301 

2 

20 
1  076 

3 

55 

3 

115 

1.650 

63 

3 

70 

~95 

470 
570 

13,225 
$16,091 

2 
2,516 

51 

$25,108 

$1,629 

$35,497 

March  18.  1920 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mines  Produce  50  Per  Cent  of  Capacity 

No    Ciiange    in    Kanawba    Output 

Variable  New   Kiver   Supply 

— No  Hope  for  Exports 

Variation  from  conditions  existing  during 
February  was  liardly  observable  in  tiiis 
section  of  the  state  at  the  outset  for  March, 
the  transition  from  Government  control  to 
private  ownership  appearing:  to  make  little 
difiference.  from  a  transportation  standpoint, 
at  the  start  at  least.  Most  fields  had  the 
usual  large  Monday  supply  which  lasted 
about  one  day.  As  far  as  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  R.R..  which  supplies  this  section, 
was  concerned  there  was  possibly  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  empties  furnished, 
but  notwithstanding  that  'fact,  shipments 
from  some  regions  were  somewhat  under 
even  the   loadings  of  the   previous   Monday. 

Lack  of  proper  transportation  facilities, 
pure  and  simple,  was  principally  instru- 
mental in  retarding  production  in  this  area. 
Because  of  such  a  lack  mines  were  still 
unable  to  produce  to  a  point  beyond  50  per 
cent  of  potential  capacity.  Xo  other  factors 
entered  into  the  limited  output  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  The  total  tonnage 
handled  bv  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  on 
March   1.   was   143,000   tons. 

The  general  impression  seemed  to  prevail 
that  while  the  number  of  cars  furnished 
had  been  somewhat  larger  than  anticipated, 
nevertheless  there  would  be  a  marked  de- 
crease in  cars  for  several  weeks,  owing  to 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  railroads  to  corral 
their  own  equipment  and  to  use  the  equip- 
ment of  other  roads,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  per  diem  rate  was  not 
such  as  to  hurry  railroads  in  sending  cars 
back  to  home  roads. 

A  large  part  of  the  tonnage  produced  in 
this  section  of  "West  Virginia  was  used  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  railroads.  In 
many  instances  confiscation  was  still  being 
resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  railroad  fuel, 
though  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
such  confiscation  was  not  quite  so  general 
as  it  had  been  under  Government  control. 
Export  shippers  were  required  to  secure 
renewal  of  licenses  or  permits,  that  entail- 
ing a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  many 
quarters.  Furthermore,  it  was  stated  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  private  ownership, 
that  until  there  was  a  sufficient  production 
to  more  than  meet  the  domestic  demand, 
little  might  be  expected  in  the  way  of  an 
increase  in  export  shipments. 

Kanawha   Output    50   Per    Cent 

The  output  of  the  K.anawha  field,  during 
the  first  week  of  March,  was  about  on  the 
same  plane  that  it  had  been  during  the 
previous  week  ;  production  not  averaging 
more  than  about  50  per  cent  of  normal. 
In  other  words  the  average  daily  loadings 
throughout  the  first  week  of  the  month 
were  about  17,000  tons.  A  larger  produc- 
tion than  that  became  impossible  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  cars.  There  was  a  material 
decrease  in  the  supply  for  the  Kanawha 
field  during  the  week,  as  the  result  first  of 
a  slide  and  then  a  freight  wreck  at  Sand- 
stone. Thursday  night,  empties  not  only  be- 
ing held  up  behind  the  wreck,  but  the 
movement  of  coal  being  interfered  with 
quite   materially. 

A  heavy  demand  is  predicted  in  the 
N'orthwest  when  the  Lake  season  is  opened, 
and  producers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  going  to  be  diflicult  to  meet  such  a  de- 
mand unless  there  is  a  material  improve- 
ment in  transportation  conditions.  With 
a  limited  number  of  cars,  the  shipments 
for  one  dav  fell  as  low  as  12.000  tons  in 
this  field. 

The  end  of  Government  control  did  not 
generally  bring  about  a  cessation  of  coal 
confiscation,  since  much  fuel  was  still  be- 
ing seized  during  the  first  week  of  March, 
though  such  confiscation  was  believed  not 
to  have  been  on  as  large  a  scale  as  during 
previous  weeks. 


The  curve  of  production  varied  to  quite  a 
material  extent  in  the  New  Hlver  field  at 
the  outset  of  March.  The  first  day  of  the 
week  witnessed  a  fairly  large  production  ; 
for  several  days  after  tliat  production  was 
decidedly  on  the  down  grade,  until  the  last 
day  of  the  week  when  mines  took  a  sudden 
spurt,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  car  8Ui>- 
ply.  .\side  from  the  two  days  mentioned, 
production  was  curtailed  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-half,  solely  because  of  an  inade- 
quate car  supply,  the  supply  in  fact  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  week  being  just 
about   50   per  cent. 

AN'eather  conditions  were  decidedly  un- 
favorable during  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  to  large  shipments  of  coal.  Traffic 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was  susi>ended 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hinton  on  Friday, 
the  fifth,  through  a  slide  followed  by  a 
freiglit  wreck. 

While  it  had  been  hoped  that  export 
shipments  might  be  resumed  on  their  for- 
mer scale,  such  hope  now  has  been  aban- 
doned by  New  River  coal  men,  at  least 
until  there  is  a  larger  supply  of  coal 
av.ailaljle  for  this  country.  When  the  Lake 
season  opens,  the  demand  for  all  grades  of 
coal  will  be  increased,  but  operators  gen- 
erally feel  that  it  will  l.e  difficult  to  meet 
the  heavy  demand  in  the  Xorthwest  owing 
to  poor  transportation    facilities. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Decrease  in  Output  of  Smokeless  Mines 

— Plants   ^\'ork  One  or   Two  Days — 

Tug    River    Loads    Frozen    Solid — 

Pocahontas   Issues    S.   O.   S. 

Mines  in  southern  West  Virginia  in  the 
smokeless  area  suffered  to  a  greater  extent 
from  a  car  shortage  than  during  any  pre- 
vious week  of  1920.  as  a  result  of  which 
production  took  another  drop.  While  there 
was  a  slight  improvement  in  other  sections 
of  the  state  during  the  first  week  of  the 
month,  conditions  were  far  worse  in  Nor- 
folk Western  territory  especially  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  week.  The  supply 
of  cars  was  so  scarce  at  one  time  as  to 
make  the  transportation  question  one  of 
gra\'e  concern  ;  it  even  became  necessary 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  operators  to  call 
on  railroad  executives  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing  relief. 

WTiile  the  last  week  of  February  had 
been  bad  enough,  from  a  transportation 
standpoint,  the  first  week  of  March  was 
worse.  The  car  supply  was  so  uncertain, 
so  irregular  and  so  scant  that  it  hardly 
paid  the  larger  companies  to  attempt  to 
keep  their  mines  going  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  smaller  companies  were  practic- 
ally without  cars  and  were  unable  to  oper- 
ate to  any  appreciable  extent.  Taking 
southern  West  Virginia  as  a  whole,  it  is 
considered  doubtful  if  the  number  of  emp- 
ties furnished  reached  more  than  40  per 
cent    of   the   normal    supply. 

While  it  was  believed  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  during  the  first  week  of  March, 
that  there  would  be  a  gradual  improvement 
after  the  adjustment  stage  of  the  railroads 
had  been  passed,  yet  the  first  week  of  the 
month  was  not  conducive  to  any  better- 
ment of  conditions,  and  apprehension  was 
expressed  that  smaller  companies  might  be 
seriously  affected  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. With  mines  without  number  reduced 
to  a  point,  where  they  were  not  able  to 
operate  more  than  one  or  two  full  days 
during  the  entire  week,  production  of  course 
was   bound   to   undergo   a  marked    decrease. 

Highly  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  the  entire  week,  only 
served  to  demoralize  the  transportation  of 
coal.  It  was  impossible  either  to  move 
coal  after  it  was  loaded,  with  any  degree 
of  celerity,  or  to  distribute  empties  with 
any  promptness  ;  at  one  stage  of  the  week, 
one  field  in  southern  West  Virginia  was  de- 
prived of  almost  its  full  car  supply. 

The  chronic  car  shortage  is  making  for 
labor  unrest  In  the  southern  end  of  the 
state,  since  miners  are  only  able  to  make  a 
fraction    of   their   former .  earnings.      In   an 


(■ndeavor  to  find  more  work,  miners  are  be- 
ginning to  drift  from  one  field  to  another, 
and  that  of  course  disorganizes  operations 
to  quite  an  apprccLable  extent. 

Car  shortage  gave  production  a  down- 
ward trend  in  the  Tug  River  region  during 
the  first  week  of  March,  the  output  being 
only  57,850  net  tons,  the  lowest  since  the 
Week  ended  Jan.  2  1.  The  weather  was  un- 
usually severe  in  the  region  and  was  a  po- 
tent factor  in  making  the  movement  of  coal 
extremely    sluggish. 

Adverse    t'ondltiuiiH    ou    Tub    Kiver 

Tug  River  operators  were  more  and  more 
impressed  at  the  outset  of  March,  that  a 
very  large  number  of  loads  handled  under 
the  regii.'e  of  the  Railroad  Ailministration. 
and  passed  on  from  one  road  to  another 
during  the  winter  months,  had  l)een  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  so  long  a  period,  that 
they  became  frozen  solid  and  could  not  be 
unloaded.  This  had  been  currently  re- 
ported as  one  of  the  causes  contributing  to 
the  short.age  of  empties  ;  although  Govern- 
ment control  h.as  been  made  effective  to  the 
end  of  April,  thcrtj  was  in  evidence  at  the 
outset  of  March,  a  rather  more  optimistic 
feeling  in  the  industry  than  has  been  ob- 
served  for  some  time. 

Under  date  of  March  5.  a  new  priority 
list  was  promulgated  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Railroads ;  It  was  received  in  the 
Tug  Kiver  field  and  provided  primarily  for 
ten  classes  of  railroad  needs  and  secondly 
for  tidewater  shipments.  It  is  predicted  in 
the  region  that  such  a  priority  list  will 
just  about  do  away  with  exiiort  business 
while  the  order  continues  in  effect. 

Car  service  In  the  ^VInding  Gulf  field, 
during  the  week  ended  March  6,  was  such 
as  to  enable  the  mines  here  to  load  a  little 
more  coal  than  during  the  previous  week, 
although  the  supply  of  empties  was  far 
below  normal.  Coal  movement  on  the  Vir- 
ginian was  seriously  hamjJered  during  the 
week  by  lack  of  motive  power,  which  condi- 
tion is  becoming  somewhat  chronic.  Little 
or  no  improvement  in  the  car  supply  fur- 
nished by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was  ob- 
servable. That  road  was  badly  handicap- 
ped during  the  first  week  of  the  month  by 
two  freight  wrecks — one  at  Gauley  Bridge. 
W.  Va.,  and  one  at  Sandstone,  W.  Va. 
Each  wreck  tied  up  freight  traffic  for  many 
hours,  affecting  both  the  movement  of  coal 
and   the   distribution    of  empties. 

Cur   Famine  in  PoculiuntuH   Field 

Little  or  no  change  in  conditions  was  ob- 
served in  the  Pocahontas  region  in  the 
period  l)etween  March  1  and  March  6. 
the  usual  large  supply  of  cars  In  evidence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week  lasting  for  a 
shorter  period  than  usual.  Once  it  h.ad 
been  exhausted,  mines  all  over  the  field 
found  it  necessary  to  shut  down  and  were 
able  to  operate  during  the  week  only  at 
irregular  intervals.  As  already  related  the 
supply  of  cars,  about  the  middle  of  the 
week,  reached  such  a  distressingly  low 
point  that  It  became  necessary  for  a  special 
committee  of  operators  to  send  out  a  call 
to  Norfolk  &  Western  headquarters  for 
relief. 

Production  and  loss,  as  a  result  of  inade- 
quate transportation  facilities,  was  about 
a  "fifty-fifty"  proposition,  mine  disability 
and  Labor  losses  having  little  to  do  with 
such  a  loss  in  production  as  was  sustained. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  influenza 
from  many  mining  communities,  the  labor 
supply  when  March  opened  was  about  95 
per  cent  of  normal.  Owing  to  the  short- 
age of  cars,  however,  smaller  labor  forces 
would  have  sufficed  to  load  all  the  coal  for 
which  there  was  cars. 

With  nothing  to  prevent  confiscation, 
after  a  compliance  with  certain  formalities, 
and  with  priority  regulations  now  in  force, 
export  shipments  do  not  constitute  a  very 
large  part  of  the  coal  going  out  from  the 
Pocahontas  region.  Weather  conditions 
during  the  first  week  of  March,  were  not 
particularly  conducive  to  efficient  operation 
of  the  railroads  and  hence  the  movement  of 
coal  was  slow. 
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Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Production  Losses  Largely  Exceed  Out- 
put in  Logan  Field — Railroads  Take 
Considerable  Coal — Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Moves  11,;{«7  Loads- 
Gain  of  448  Cars 

Produclioii  sli|)pi<I  sevtral  cogs  in  thr 
Los.m  fitld  lUiririK  thi-  first  xwek  under  in- 
dividual owiuisliip  of  tlif  railroads,  the 
ajrsrri-gale  shipnu-nts  from  the  Held  being 
atiout  y. 0(1(1  (o'ls  under  shipimiiis  for  the 
last  week  of  February,  or  the  dHTerence  be- 
tween 186.000  and  177.000  tons  .lust  how 
heavy  the  losses  continued  to  be  in  the 
Gu.van  Valleo'  it  was  easy  to  determine 
when  a  comparison  is  made  with  un  out- 
put of  2ri0.000  tons  a  week  during  the  strike. 

Ever  since  the  strike  was  terminated, 
however,  production  losses  have  been  far 
in  excess  of  tin-  amount  of  coal  it  has  been 
possible  to  produce,  and  the  first  week  of 
the  month  proved  to  be  no  except  ion  in  that 
respect  ;  the  car  shortage  cut  into  produc- 
tion to  the  extent  of  fully  50  pi  r  cent,  cost- 
ing the  production  more   than    300,000   tons. 

Figures  covering  Fel>rtiar.\'  production 
disclose  the  startlin.g  f-.u't  that  but  for  a  car 
shortage,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
produce  329,000  or  almost  on.  million  tons 
more  than  was  the  ca.se.  the  loss  for  the 
month  from  a  scarcity  of  cars  running  up  to 
56  iier  rint.  The  total  production  for  the 
I.iigan  field  in  f.iel  was  only  about  44  per 
Cent   of  capacit.v. 

When,  with  alnio.«t  1,000  p;irs  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  nf  the  first  week  of  the  month, 
the  coal  minid  reached  almost  .'.O.ooO  tons, 
operators  thought  such  a  large  run  of  cars 
might  reflect  an  improvement  in  the  supply. 
In  that  respect  producers  were  dootned 
to  dis.ippointment.  the  dailv  supply  of  cars 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  fluctuating  be- 
tneen    400    and    .^00. 

Xot  all  the  cnal  produced  was  by  any 
means  reaching  commercial  consumers,  the 
demands  of  the  railroads  being  such  as  to 
require  a  large  portion  of  the  I^ogan  ton- 
nage, though  the  tonnage  confiscated  was 
far  less  th-.in  had  been  the  rule  during 
previous  weeks. 

In  its  first  week  under  privaie  control. 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  managed  to  handle 
a  somewhat  larger  volume  of  coal  than 
during:  any  w,  ek  of  February,  although  the 
jain  was  nothing  to  boast  of  During  the 
first  week  of  the  month  the  Ches-apeake  & 
Ohio  moved  over  its  roads  11,.'!67  loads  of 
coal,  or  a  tonnage  of  ."6S,.'i."0.  as  compared 
with  a  movement  of  10.919  cars,  or 
.i4."..9n0  tons,  during  the  last  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, so  that  the  additional  number  of  cars 
amounted   to   44  8 

Fairmont,  V.  Va. 

Improved   Car    Service    Under    Private 

Ownership — Car  Supply  .About  Fifty 

Per  Cent — Output  Largely  Taken 

by  Railroads — Exports 

Precluded 

If  car  service  furnished  during  the  first 
week  of  March,  at  least  on  the  lialtimore  & 
Ohio  in  northern  West  A''irginia,  he  any 
criterion  of  what  may  be  expectid  under 
private  owm^rship.  then  there  has  been  a 
material  inii)rovement  in  northern  West 
\  irginla  :  for  the  supply  of  cars  in  that 
part  of  the  state,  during  the  first  w.  ek  of 
the  month  was  far  superior  to  that  in  evi- 
dence at  the  end  of  Februarv.  However 
operations  were  still  being  seriously  cur- 
tailed lieeause  of  the  limited  suiiplv  of  cars. 

It  should  be  r.niembered,  however  that 
the  last  week  of  February  ranked  as  one 
of  the  ponr.-st  in  r>cent  years,  as  fur  as  tli. 
supply  of  emiPtle.i  was  concern,  d  :  it  being 
partly  r.-sp.insihle  for  tli.'  por.r  showing 
m.i'l.'  in  til.'  Second  month  <>r  tlw  year 
when  loadings  fell  l.il.iw  thosi-  for  .I'anu- 
ary  to  the  extent  of  .'>.9(i6  cars  .Vev.-rth.'- 
less  enke  production  and  shlpm.nls  during 
the  seconil  month  outdlBt.inces  those  for 
the  first  month.  Mor<-  cars  w.r.-  .ivailabl.- 
during  th.-  first  six  days  of  .March  than 
had  l>een  the  case  .luring  th.'  pnciling 
w,>«ks.  Pesplte  th.-  Improv.inent  in  the 
supply  of  .tnplleii.  the  middle  of  the  w.-ek 
foun.1  ab..ul  91  min.-s  Idle,  an.l  on  Thurs- 
day on  th.-  Monongah  division  ..f  the  lialti- 
more &  Ohio  |.s,s  than  400  cars  were  fur- 
nivh.-'l,  11.".  min..x  being  reduce.l  to  I.lleness 
on  th.-  day  in  rpi.-stion 

renditions  <l.-.icrilied  as  existing  in  the 
Fairmont  r.-glon.  w.-re  Inrgi-lv  true  In  other 
northern  West  Virginia  fiel.ls.  The  sufiplv 
for  th<>  week  was  ahmit  .'.o  p.r  cent  N'ot- 
withstandlng  con.litions  creillt  was  given 
otiictals  of  the  I'.altlmorc  &  Ohio  for  their 
efforts  to  maintain  a  supply  at  least  partly 


sufTicient  for  loadiner.  Transportation  con- 
ditions on  the  Monongabcla  R.R.  were  not 
((Uite  so  favorable  as  on  oth.*r  roads  during 
the  Week,  the  supiily  lor  this  period  being 
about  :io  per  cent.  The  Baltimore  «:  Ohio 
was  seriously  in  need  of  coal  ilniing  the 
week  and  th.-it  might  account  for  tin-  un- 
usual effiirl  madi-  to  keep  tlie  mines  sup- 
plied. .-Vt  tile  sani.'  tim.-  tlie  operators  were 
willing  to  co-operati-  in  order  to  secure  cars. 
The  largest  (iroportion  of  the  output  of 
the  Fairmont  and  oth.-r  regions  was  lieing 
tal;en  iiy  the  railroa.ls.  Most  of  th.-  north- 
ern West  Virginia  tonnage  was  consigned 
to  the  East  during  the  first  week  of  the 
month.  Of  the  coal  moved  to  the  West 
quite  a  large  portion  was  going  to  Ohio 
points  as  well  as  to  Michigan  markets. 
Curtis  Bay  shipments  seemed  to  have  been 
increased  somewhat  .hiring  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  ;  but  the  necessity  of  taking 
.-are  of  the  iloniestic  markets  has  also  pre- 
clude.! anil  will  continue  to  pijecliiil.-  (in 
the  ojiinion  of  min.-  owners)  mines  gener- 
ally from  sliipping  a  \cry  large  tonnage 
abroad  for  se\eral  months  to  come. 

Ashland,  Ky. 

Northeast  Kentucky  Output  Shows  In- 
crease Over  Preceding  Week — Fur- 
ther Car-Shortage  Relief  Hoped 
for — More  Cars  or  Serious 
Labor   Turnever 

Out  of  a  total  potential  capacity  of  34."j.- 
000  tons  in  the  northeast  Kentucky  field, 
there  was  produced  during  the  first  week  of 
March,  l,')0,li','i  tons  of  coal,  or  lit  per  cent 
of  potential  capacity  ;  the  total  production 
loss,  on  the  other  han.l  being  94. .S7.".  tons, 
or  39  per  cent  of  capacity;  all  but  ::  per 
cent,  or  7.200  tons,  liaving  been  lost  thr.mgh 
a  car  shortase,  the  loss  from  that  source 
aggregating  87,67.5  tons.  During  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1919  when  then-  was  no 
market  for  coal,  the  output  was  10:1,700 
tons. 

Tonnage  figures  given  disclose  >a  marke.l 
increase  over  the  preceding  week  ;  the  car- 
shortage  factor  rt-inains  quite  a  pre.lomi- 
nant  one,  and  unless  immediate  r.-li.-f  is 
se.-ure.l,  it  can  be  .-xiiccted  that  the  pres- 
ent labor  supply,  greatly  amidifl.-.l  from 
other  union  districts  immediately  follow- 
ing the  recent  strike,  will  .suffer  from  the 
men  seeking  employment  in  other  districts 
where  more  steady  employment  is  offered  ; 
furthermore,  the  plowing  season  is  ap- 
proaching during  wliicb  time  large  num- 
bers of  men  temjiorarily  leave  the  min.-s 
in  some  sections. 

The  greatly  increased  operating  cost  in- 
cident to  decreasing  operating  time,  occa- 
sioned liy  poor  car  supply  and  increased 
wages  during  the  past  two  months,  have 
made  it  n.-ci-ssary  for  northeast  Kentucky 
operators  to  secure  for  their  product  a  price 
in  advance  of  the  jjres.-nt  authoriz.-d  t^Iov- 
ernm.-iit  figiiri-,  conseiiut-ntly  tIii-.\'  do  not 
feel  justified  in  contracting  at  Government 
fixed    prici-s    for    any    lengthy    period, 

Ejist  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Coal  Stripping  Opposed  in  Columbiana 
County — Legislation     Proposed — City 
Council  Discusses   Matter — Orch- 
ards Reclaim   Lands 

Plans  ai-e  being  developed  her*-  to  pre- 
vent additional  coal-stripping  opeiations  in 
Columbianii  Count.v.  The  movement  is 
being  backed  in  no  small  manner  b\-  I'ro- 
bate  Judge  Samut-1  W.  Crawford,  of  Lisbon, 
the  count.v  seat.  L.in.-d  u|i  witli  .ludge 
Crawford  in  this  effort  is  the  Trades  and 
Labor   Couiu-il   of   East    l.iveri>ooI. 

State  S.-nalor  Charles  A.  Whit.-  and 
state  ll.-pr.-stnative  E  M.  Cross.-r  of  tiiis 
.listricl  ar.-  also  being  interest. d  in  the 
..pp. .sit ion  to  coal-sirijiping  operations,  and 
it  is  strongl.v  intimated  that  legislation 
will  be  all.-mpt.-.l  at  tie-  next  sessi.m  .if 
I  he  slate  Legislature  to  curb  coal  strip- 
ping throughout   the  stat.-. 

No  small  amount  of  land  has  b.-.n  eilh.-r 
bought  or  l-as.-d  in  < 'olumbiana  County  of 
late  for  coal  stripping.  One  large  option 
which  was  p.-i-iniite.l  to  expire,  cann.tl  be 
r.-n.-we.l  sin.-.-  opposition  l.i  such  .>pera- 
tions   has   d.-v.-lop.-.l. 

A  sicond  m.etlng  of  the  ESast  Llv.-rpool 
Trades  and  Labor  r"oiincll  w.as  held  here 
rec.-ntly.  when  th.-  id. -a  of  fighting  any  ad- 
ditional coal-stripping  plans  by  the  injunc- 
tion   route    was    dis.-usse.l. 

Coal  men  who  li-ave  been  planning  to 
operate  strippings  in  this  county,  h:ive 
been  watching  the  recent  trend  of  events 
with  unusual  interest.  Some  effort  has 
been  made  to  stay  this  opposition  to  such 
development,  but  such  opposition  continires 


nevertheless.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
in   ,1  .-ff er,son   and   Harrison  counties,   .adjoin- 

uig,  stripped  lands  are  being  reclaimed 
by  planting  orchards  anil  sowing  the  land 
in  clover  for  pasture  purposes,  but  even 
this  scheme,  it  is  said,  is  not  meeting  w-ith 
much   favor   in  the  district, 

Cadiz,  Ohio 

Wayne    Coal    Co.    Uses    Stripped    Coal 

Land — Plants  Peach  Trees — Sows 

Land   to  Clover — Stocks   with 

Cattle— Unity  Coal  Co. 

Pioneer 

The  Wayii.-  Coal  Co.,  with  otlices  in 
Steub.-nville  and  also  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  a 
corporation  which  is  conducting  extensive 
coal-stripiiing  oii.rations  in  Harrison  Coun- 
t.v and  al.s.)  in  .lefferson  County  adjoining, 
lio.-s  not  proiiose  to  let  farm  lands  so  dis- 
turlteii   go   to    wasii- 

Thi-  metho.l  of  obtaining  coal  by  strii>- 
jiing  lias  b.  en  much  .liscussed.  and  at  one 
time  a  bill  was  introduc.-d  in  the  Obi.) 
Legislature  to  prohibit  this  method  of  ob- 
taining  i-oal,    but    it    was   not   passed. 

That  the  stri|>|iiiig  proposition  cuts  up 
farin  land  is  nut  iliiiieil.  and  to  find  a  use 
for  such  land  after  the  coal  has  been 
.stripped,  is  a  probl.-m  that  has  been  talked 
over  bv  farm  int. -rests  .since  it  was  first 
introduced. 

It  now  seems  as  if  the  Wayne  Coal  Co  . 
has  solved  lb.-  pr.ibl.-ni.  (Jrouiid  that  was 
lorn  up  by  the  i-oiniiaiiy.  during  one  of  its 
early  stripping  operations,  is  to  be  leveled, 
and  5.000  peach  tn-.-s  will  be  planted.  .\s 
.strii.ping  op. rations  proceed,  more  trees 
will   be   planted. 

In  addition  to  planting  trees,  the  com- 
pany will  also  sow  these  lands  to  clover, 
and  then  will  follow-  the  stocking  of  these 
farms  with  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  Slate  .Vgricultuial 
Station    shoul.l    b.-    largely    interesten 

The  planting  of  fruit  tre.-.s,  on  land  which 
has  been  stripi..-.!  for  coal-mining  pur- 
poses, was  first  taken  up  and  put  int.. 
practice  by  th.-  rnity  foal  Co..  which  eon- 
lern  oiierat.  s  -tripping  propositions  in 
Harrison  and  .r.-ff.-rson  counties.  The  ad- 
vances made  along  Ibis  line  by  the  Unity 
.-ompan.v  have  b.-eii  pi-onounceri  a  success, 
and  this  fact  c.ius.d  the  Wayne  companv 
lo  adopt  a  similar  plan  to  reclaim  strippe.'l 
land    for   fruit    growing   imrposes. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

Settlers'  Right  Act  May  Be  Re-enacted 

— Of  Interest  to  Vancouver   Island 

— Dominion   and    Provincial 

Government  Issue 

It  has  be.-n  .inn.iiMie.-il  l.v  Premier  Oliver. 
Ih.it  the  Settlers'  Rights  .\ct  of  1919,  which 
has  been  disallow. -il  by  the  Dominion  ibiv- 
erntn.tit.  will  be  re-.-nacted  at  the  present 
sissinn  of  the  Pr.ivincial  Legislature.  The 
s.ttl.-rs  witbiii  lb.-  l-;si|UiMiall  it  Nanaimo 
l!y  belt.  Vaneoin.r  Island,  will  be  given 
,1  fiirib.T  i-xieiision  of  tim.-,  in  which  to 
niak.-  applic.ition  for  title  to  the  coal 
rights  in  conn.-ction  with  their  lands.  This 
.i.ssurance  was  giv.ii  ,i  il.-l.-gation.  repr.-- 
sentative  of  a  large  bo.ly  of  ihe  claimants, 
which  waited  on  members  of  the  Govern- 
n.ent  and  the  Legislature  at  the  Capital 
•  •ily. 

It  is  to  be  exp.-cted,  in  conformity  with 
the  policy  of  the  Knminion  Government, 
that  if  such  legislation  is  again  placed  on 
the  statute  books  ..f  British  Columbia,  that 
it  M-ill  be  again  .lisall.)w.-d  However,  the 
Provincial  Govirnm.-nt  .-xpress.*s  a  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  right  of  the  s<-l- 
tlers  to  a  fair  .l.-al.  an. I  it  seems  llkel> 
ihal  th.-  fiu.-stion  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  two  administrations  will  come  to  a 
. I. -finite    issue    betor.-    long 

PKNNSVr.V.VNI.V 
.%  ntlirMcite 

Onrilnn — Th.-  Hlllviie  Coal  Co,  has  hart 
plans  prepnr.-d  f.ir  the  construction  of  a 
n*-w-  coal  washery  :it  its  loc:il  mining  oper.l- 
llons,  estimated  to  cost  about  $2,5. ooo. 
Frank  B.  Davenport,  Coal  l-;xchange  Build- 
ing. Wilkes-P.arre,  is  engin.-.-r  for  the  coni- 
p,-in.v.  The  company's  headtiuarters  are  at 
Scranton.  F.  P  McLaughlin  is  general 
man,-ig.-r. 

l*l((Nton — I'ro.Incllon  of  anthracite  co.'il 
during  March  will  be  materially  reduced 
as  a  r.-sult  of  th.-  fioods  and  storms  that 
sw.'pt  the  co.al  r.-gion  during  the  early  part 
of  the  month.  ContinuoCis  rains  for  two 
days    resulted    in    dozens    of    mines    beinc 
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Iluoiled  Willi  wiilii  111  iiiusl  cusi-s  filU'l- 
gcncy  pimuis  wtn-  :ililc  ic>  |)reveiit  wucli 
hipM*  water  as  u>  rausr  .suspi-nsiini.  but  in 
two  cases  in  the  IMIIHIoii  distriii  sliaft.s 
weiv  coniiilt'tilv  llimilid  I  l.id.'Ilnin  No 
2  shaft.  o(  tlie  i.ehigli  \'all.y  Coal  Co..  anil 
Lendvillf  shaft.  No.  ;i  .'olli.ry.  I'.nnayl- 
vania  Coal  Co..  aii'  holli  out  of  siTVioc. 
The  iniiu'  workings  are  ooniiilitcly  Hooded. 
and  the  water  fills  the  bottom  of  the  shafts. 
makintr  it  necessary  in  bolli  eases  lo  iilace 
steel  water  liiiekeis  in  o|ier:ilion  in  the 
shafts.  As  soon  as  tin-  water  lias  been  re- 
duced in  the  level  of  the  works,  tlU'  |)i  ni>s 
can  be  started  and  will  aid  in  renioviiiK  Ihe 
flood. 

Kit  II  mi  noils 

ronnellHvillr — Heeently  Colonel  I.loyd  C. 
MoCnini.  formerly  of  this  plaee  Robert 
E  Iteerits.  .Tohn  H.  TSeerils  an.l  Harry 
Siehl  took  over  the  Cherry  Run  .Minini; 
Co..  inclndinK  r<nn  aeres,  at  Hiiey.  Clarion 
Conntv.  .Vmilication  has  lieen  made  for  a 
charter  with   a  caiiital  of  $26(i,0(iii. 

ri»rion— The  CariieRie  Ste.I  Co.  is  eet- 
tini;  readv  to  Iniild  the  final  battery  of 
ovens  at  its  mammoth  byproduct  coke  plant 
here  .lust  before  the  war  the  company 
started  to  eonstrnct  1.-JSn  ovens,  but  the 
%var  interrupted  the  iiroKram  after  TfiS  had 
been  Iniilt.  Now  it  is  planned  lo  no  on 
with  the  work.  The  lnlildin^  of  the  aildi- 
tional  ovens  will  renuir.-  also  the  coiisliue- 
tion  of  about  HH"  new  hou.ses  for  work- 
men. There  ha\i-  been  about  that  many 
houses  built  since   the   iilant    was   started. 

MhsoiiIiiwii — That  the  H  C  Frick  Coke 
Co  is  plaiiniuK  to  make  .MascMitown  of 
equal  r.ink  with  Scottdale  as  an  otiice  cen- 
ter for  the  company,  wilh  the  ultimate  pos- 
sibilitv  that  this  idace  will  become  the 
main  headtpiarters  of  the  c<d<e  corporation, 
is  the  belief  in  well-informed  Kayette 
Count v  fuel  circles.  It  was  strent;th«-ned 
recently  when  it  became  known  that  option 
has  been  secured  on  the  New  Mason  Hotel, 
a  modern  brick  structure,  for  the  tmriiose 
of  convertiim  it  into  an  oftioe  biiildinB  .Vn 
option  has  al.so  been  siven  on  a  hotel  in 
Smock,  it  lieoame  known  liI  the  same  time, 
in  which  may  be  installed  branch  oltiees 
for  the   Red.stone   retlion 
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Welch — The  minine  men  of  McDow.ll 
Conntv  on  M:irch  B.  organized  Ihe  McMowell 
Countv  MiniriK  Institute  with  a  ■•Iwirter 
membership  of  .'>i.  The  as.'aiciation  after 
beiUK  organized  elected  the  fnllowins 
otticers ;  S  P.  Flannagan.  president  ;  S.  B. 
Houston,  secretary :  W.  P.  Kearns.  treas- 
urer :  a  vice  president  for  each  of  the 
various  districts  in  the  county  as  follows: 
Norlhfork  district.  .1.  .\.  Sbn.ster  ;  M.  I  hit- 
maker,  DiT  Fork  district  :  H.  T.  (Ira ham. 
Anawalt  district:  H.  P.  Kline,  Davy  dis- 
trict:   Con    Weymouth.    Welch    district, 

HiiiitinirtiHi — This  city  has  been  selected 
as  the  new  luadiiuarters  of  the  l.ogan 
Oper:itors'  .\ssociiition,  announcement  to 
that  effect  having  been  made  during  the 
first  week  of  the  month  by  .\.  ,1.  King, 
who  acted  as  a  committee  in  securing 
suit:ible  ("luarters  for  the  offices  of  the 
association.  A  decision  was  tentatively 
reached  on  Feb.  2fi.  to  move  the  ollices 
of  the  association  from  Logan  to  this  city. 
the  latter  place  being  more  centralb'  lo- 
cated and  more  'accessible.  The  Huntington 
offices  will  be  in  charge  of  ,1.  W.  Colley. 
A.ssociated  with  Mr  Colley  will  be  a  Mr. 
Manley  who  will  act  as  traffic  manager  for 
the  association,  this  being  a  newly  created 
position.  Mr.  Manly  befon-  March  1  was 
connected  with  the  V.  S.  Kailroad  .\d- 
ministration  as  a  .traffic  expert.  The  new 
offices  of  the  company  will  be  opened 
March    1.'). 

Gleii  White — The  regular  weekly  session 
of  the  C.len  Whitv  Mining  Institute,  held 
recently,  was  largely  attended  by  the  olh- 
cials  and  employees  of  the  (rlen  White 
operation.  Thert-  was  a  general  discussion 
on  the  cutting  and  shooting  of  coal.  t)()wer 
facilities,  imf'ergrouiid  haulage  .-iinl  bous- 
ing. Several  colored  miners  took  the  tloor 
and  made  a  nnmb.-r  of  good  suggestions- 
Along  the  line  of  educational  work  sug- 
gested for  the  night  school  eurriculiiiil  was 
the  teaching  of  the  I-^iglish  language  to 
men  of  foreign  birth.  This  suggestion  was 
made  b.v  a  yonn.g  Italian  miner  who  only 
came  to  .\merica  six  .\'ears  ago.  and  who 
^y  iiersistent  effort  has  mastered  tlie 
language,  both  oral  and  written.  M  B. 
Mliite,  lu'esident  and  general  manager  of 
the  compan\-.  gave  the  men  a  good  talk. 
He  advised  all  to  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  facilities  [irovided  by  the  in- 
stitute, so  that  they  ma,v  liecome  fitted  for 
aiUancetTient  in  the  business  thev  have 
chosen. 


»\  lierliiiK  --,\.w  directors  were  eluctod  hy 
Ihe  stockliolders  of  the  Hanover  Coal  Coin- 
liany  :u  a  recent  ineellng  helil  at  Bellaire, 
Ohio  The  H.inover  com|ianv,  wilh  .i  total 
capitalization  of  $5nii.onil.  ha.s  one  of  the 
largest  if  uol  the  laige,st  coal-stripiiing 
operations  In  the  Washington  Countv.  I'a.. 
(leld  where  L.'iiKi  acre-s  of  coal  land  are 
owned.  On  the  new  board  of  directors  are: 
r.  B.  McFaddeii  and  Hiram  Teater,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  ;  \V  ,1.  Sprow  and  Herl 
D.  Smith,  of  Sanduskv.  Ohio  ;  Dr.  A.  C. 
Boethain  and  C.  N'.  Wvrick,  of  Bellaire. 
Ohio, 


KKNTllrKV 

laxiixville        Til-     I'illsl.lM  gh      Kuet    i._U,.,     of 

Ibis  pliice.  recent.-,  formed  to  take  over  the 
IMttsbilrgh  Coal  (  o.  holdings  from  the 
Island  Creek  Co:,  i  Co.,  has  announced 
plans  for  handling  Island  Creek  coal  by 
rail  and  river.  The  following  are  the  of- 
(icers  of  the  new  company:  R.  Baylor  Hick- 
man, of  the  lOwald  lion  Co.,  preaident : 
Charles  .1.  O'Connor,  former  Pitt.sburgh 
manager,  at  Louisville,  vice  president  unci 
general  manager;  Clifton  Rodcs,  vice  presi- 
dent :  I.  P  Kualil,  vice  president:  il.  O. 
Boomer.  Ireasnrer;  B  \.  Leonard,  asslst- 
anl  iriasurer:  .\l.  W.  .\des.  secretarv  The 
eom)iany  is  i-aiiitalized  ,it  $10n,nnn.  The 
.sanii'  interests  have  incorporated  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  &■  Coke  Co..  which  will  look 
after  river  and  rail  transportation,  min- 
ing, wholesaling,  etc.  The  Pittsburgh  l.'uel 
Co..  which  has  a  large  elevator  on  the  Ohio 
River,  with  erpiipment  for  unloading  barges 
to  Ihe  elevator,  has  the  best  river-han- 
dling facilities  in  Louisville  It  also  has 
rail  switches,  hut  nothing  modern  in  the 
way  of  equipment  for  unloading  cars  Plans 
are  now  being  considered  for  a  i.irge  pit 
and  conveying  equipment  for  faiMi'taling 
ear  unloading,  which  is  now  done  tiv  hand 
.\  locomotive  crane  has  also  been  consid- 
ered but  the  pit  plan  is  faster. 


OHIO 

Heiiryettn — The  .Star  Coal  Co..  a  new 
corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $:!n.non. 
has  been  authorized  to  engage  in  business 
in  this  field  Incoriiorators  are:  M  A 
Herman  .mil  Karl  Wells,  of  Henrvetta  • 
.lohn    .lohnson.    of    Schulter. 

Coliiniliii: Confiscation     of     fuel     bv     the 

railroad  companies  is  causing  considerable 
troulile  between  shippers  and  purchasers 
of  coal.  The  railroad  managements  take 
the  position  that  any  coal  shiiiped  prior  to 
March  1.  is  subject  to  confiscation  hv  the 
railroads,  in  the  same  manner  as  previous 
to  the  return  of  the  roads  to  their  owners. 
.\s  a  result  of  this  position  taken  bv  the 
railroads,  a  considerable  amount  of  coal, 
especially  from  West  Virginia,  which  was 
shiiiped  some  time  ago.  is  being  confiscated 
by    railroads    throughout    Ohio. 

Mariniina — It  is  reported  that  the  lllrt 
coke  o\ens  at  this  idace  are  in  full  blast. 
The  Cnion  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  mines  here 
have  been  in  full  operation  for  a  vear. 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  lost  diiring 
the  strike  last  fall.  The  company  is  plan- 
ning to  make  these  mines  (hi'  best  in  the 
county,  and  it  is  stated  that  more  th:ui  a 
million  dollars  will  be  spent  in  new  equip- 
ment this  year.  Tin-  dwellings  of  the  min- 
ers will  be  greatly  imi>roved  and  repaireil 
so  that  the  town  will  be  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  rbe  county  as  regards  the  t^erma- 
nent  ;.oi7ie  of  miners.  iClecti'ic  erpiipment 
will  be  installed  throughout  the  mines  of 
Ihe  I'nion  comjiany  this  year.  The  power 
will  be  securi'd  from  the  West  Penn  Power 
Co 

INOI.IN.V 

ludiunapolis — The  Owen  Coal  &  Oil  Co. 
has  been  incorporated,  with  capital  of 
$1511.000  for  general  mining  purposes,  bv 
Alexander  McKnighi.  Fred  11.  Cutting  anil 
c.eorge    v..    Wails. 

Petersburg — Alaterial  for  a  new  strip- 
ping mine,  lo  lie  opened  by  the  Globe  Coal 
Co..  at  Rogers,  six  miles  east  of  this  city. 
is  arriving  and  tlu'  stripping  of  coal  will 
prrtbabl>'  start  earl.v  in  the  summer.  A 
railroail  switch  has  been  built  to  a  point 
near    where    the    work    will    be    (fpne. 

It  i.s  said  tliat  the  Pike  County  Coal 
I'ompany.  operating  the  .\tlas  mine,  just 
north  of  this  city,  has  surpassed  all  other 
miners  in  this  vicinity  in  the  production  of 
coal.  The  mine  is  electricall.v  e(iuipped  anil 
has  a  capacit.v  of  4.iHiii  tons.  Though  less 
than  two  years  old,  the  .\tlas  mine  is  aver- 
aging 2.000  tons  daily,  with  a  working  force 
of  .lOo  men.  N.  C.  McClevy.  general  suiier- 
intendeiit.  reports  the  recent  purchase  of 
7.000  ai'res  of  coal  land  in  western  Pike 
County.  The  company  exiiects  to  open  ni> 
two    more    mines    at    once. 


IVIrrKburK — Aldo    .lohnson,    n    coal    oper 

;iIor  of  \'incenn»*s.  has  leaserl  Il.oliH  acres  of 
coal  land  ni'ar  .\lford.  two  miles  east  of 
here:  the  company  will  bring  :i  drilling 
rig  to  the  Held  .Mho  the  Indian  I'reek 
Coal   Co..    which   owns   the    Blackburn    mine 

lliree      miles     east     oT      this     elly,      iH      leaslllu 

bundriils  of  acii's  of  coal  land  south  of 
Blackburn,  and  will  Incleasi-  the  c:ipacity 
of  the  Blackburn  mine.  1-urtlierinore  the 
Pike  County  Coal  Co..  Is  incii-a;!iiig  its 
acreage. 
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l.llrhllelil — The  slipping  of  a  clevis  pin 
at  the  I  lousier  mine  hi-re  caused  the  cage 
to  fall  with  a  loaded  car  I'.iio  ft  ti>  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  The  miners  had  begun 
to  as.semble  at  ihe  foot  of  the  shaft  to  be 
hoisted  out  of  the  mine,  and  if  that  acci- 
dent bad  occurred  a  few  minutes  later  the 
cage    would    have    been    loaded    with    men. 

.Marlon — Xegotialions  are  nearlng  a  close 
for  the  sale  of  the  two  mines  at  Royalton 
in  Franklin  County,  of  the  Franklin  Coal 
&  (^oke  Co.  ;  this  company  is  lieailed  by 
.1.  C.  Mitchell,  who.  until  about  12  vears 
ago.  was  a  prominent  Piiinsylvania  opera- 
tor. The  Peabody  Coal  Co..  of  Chicago,  is 
reporii'd  to  he  the  purchaser.  The  Frank- 
lin company  mines  ha\e  a  big  tonnage  and 
several  thousand  acres  of  coal  lands.  They 
have  been  Ihe  .scene  of  two  great  rlisasters 
resulting  in  the  rl..altli  of  many  miners. 
If  this  sale  is  made  to  the  I'eabody  Coal 
Co..  it  will  give  Ibis  interest  four  mines  in 
Franklin  County:  the  other  two  are  at 
West    Frankfort. 

.loiinKlon  Clly — There  is  apparently  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  reported  sale 
of  the  .lohnslon  City  Coal  Co.'s  two  mines 
here,  to  the  Old  Ben  Mining  Corporation, 
will  go  through.  These  mines  are  l)ig 
operations  and  are  in  the  S.oiiip  in  i  iiiio- 
toii  per  day  class.  P.  H.  Holland,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  brought  them  up  to  their  present 
state  of  development  It  is  said  that  the 
big  biddings  in  Franklin  Countv  are  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  "Big  Four." 
namely:  old  Ben:  Chicago.  Wilmington  & 
Franklin:  Peabody:  Bell  &  poller.  The 
two  big  companies  that  are  increasing  their 
holdings  in  Williamson  County  are:  Pea- 
bod.\-  Coal  Co.  and  Cosgrove  &'  Co. 

Miirph.vsboro — .\rraiigements  have  been 
made  for  further  drilling  on  the  tun  acres 
of  the  Bandy  farm  for  the  location  of  the 
projiosed  .\'o.  11  mine  of  thi>  Big  Muddv 
Coal  <t  Iron  Co..  of  .SI.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
deal  has.  it  is  understood,  l>een  held  up  by 
an  option  (which  has  just  exjiired)  on  all 
of  the  St.  Louis  flrin's  holdings  in  Illinois 
that  called  for  more  than  $2,000,000 

The  expected  sale  of  the  Cus  Blair  mine 
here  from  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co  of 
St.  Louis,  to  the  Lincoln  Coal  Co  of  Chi- 
cago, develops  the  fact  that  the  real  owner 
will  be  Ihe  Co]dey  inlerests.  which  control 
several  public  utilities  in  Illinois,  among 
them  the  lighting  and  gas  plants  here 
This  will  take  away  the  retail  coal  supplv 
of  the  city  and  is  the  cause  of  much  agita- 
1  ion. 

:\IoiMHlNvillr — Work  is  being  pushed  on 
the  new  shaft  for  Ihe  Panama  inine  of 
the  Ben  Franklin  Coal  Co..  which  has  nn 
operation  just  .south  of  this  place  the 
ojiening  being  12x24  ft.  It  is  practicallv 
a  double  shaft  as  the  company  plans  to 
sink  one  side  to  the  4 -ft.  seam  and  the 
rest  of  it  to  Ihe  «-ft.  Pittsburgh  seam. 
The  shaft  has  aln-ady  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  20  ft.  and  it  will  require  about  four 
or  five  months  to  comiilete  th.-  work  now 
in  progress  The  shaft  is  to  he  concreted 
and  a  wall  is  also  lo  be  built  at  the  top 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  flooding.  WHiile 
the  shaft  is  being  sunk,  the  companv  also 
has  a  new  lipjile  under  construction.  Tpon 
the  completion  of  the  shaft  and  tipple  it 
will  be  nece.ss-ary  to  rearrange  the  track- 
age around  the  mines.  The  companv  is 
now  operating  just  across  Big  Grove  Creek 
from  the  point  where  the  shaft  is  being 
sunk. 

DiHluoin — The  Johnston  Citv  Coal  Co.. 
operating  at  .lohnslon  City,  .southeast  of 
here,  recently  completed  the  construction 
of  a  new  rescreening  plant  at  its  .\"o.  2 
mine.  The  mine  at  the  present  time  has 
a  3. 0011. Ion  capacity  With  this  new  im- 
provement in  operation  the  companv  ex- 
pects  a    fi.noo    tonnage    daily. 

Urilling  has  been  lomiiienced  between 
'his  city  and  Belleville,  along  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  .Southern  Traction  Co..  of  East 
St.  Louis,  which  was  recently  purchased  bv 
C.  B.  Fox.  president  of  the  -Miiminum  Ore 
Co..  of  East  St.  Louis.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  engineers  from  Pittsburg,  and, 
after  tests  have  been  completed,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  several  mines  will  be  sunk  by 
Ihe  new  owners  of  the  road:  the  road  will 
be  operated  as  a  <'oaI  carrier. 
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After  being  closed  clown  for  five  monlli* 
the  Springside  mine  near  Springfield, 
owned  by  the  Smith-Lohr  Coal  Co..  has  r*- 
eumed  operations.  The  mine  was  forced 
to  cease  operations  last  .August  due  to  a 
fire  which  destroyed  the  entire  top  works 
of  the  plant.  Much  new  machinery  and 
modern  equipment,  including  a  now  steel 
tipple,  has  been  erected  at  the  mine  since 
last   summer. 

K.VNSAS 

Toprka — The  Kansas  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Court — the  first  and  only  court  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States — recently  began 
an  investigation^  of  coal-mining  conditions 
in  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  court  will 
open  its  hearings  in  Pittsliurgli,  and  .\t- 
torney  General  Richard  .7.  Hopkins  will 
present  the  evidence  to  the  court  and  make 
l>nisecutions.  The  information  sought  in- 
ch des :  Working  conditions  with  reference 
to  hours  of  labor,  and  provisions  for  safety 
an  1  proper  sanitary  conditions.  Miners' 
ini  omes  with  relation  to  living  costs.  Plan 
of  mine  operation  as  to  continuity  of  oper- 
ation and  production  efforts  to  meet  public 
demands  and  returns  accruing  to  both  min- 
ers and  operators.  Housing  conditions  in 
mining  settlements,  and  rentals  required 
by  the  companies  of  those  living  in  com- 
pany houses ;  school,  church  and  social 
conditions.  Complaints  of  miners.  oi)era- 
tors  and  the  general  puV>lic.  if  such  com- 
plaints are  made.  Judge  Clyde  M.  Reed 
and  Judge  George  W.  Wark  are  members 
of  the  court. 

W.VSHINGTON 

Seattle — Five  Japanese  connected  with 
the  Nitsi  Bishi  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  Tokyo, 
Japan,  arrived  here  aboard  the  "Katoria 
Jlaru."  on  a  tour  of  the  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States.  A.  Xomi  is  the  head  of  the 
party.  The  visitors  after  leariung  Ameri- 
can methods  of  mining  will  go  to  England 
and   other  countries. 

Pocntello — It  is  stated  that  a  resolution 
has  been  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, here,  endorsing  the  Teton  basin 
coal-mine  proposition,  located  on  the  Driggs 
branch  of  the  "Short  Line"  railroad.  The 
resolution  passed  by  the  chamber  stated 
th.-it  after  investigation,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  13.000,000  tons  of  avail- 
able coal  in  the  Teton  properties,  and  fur- 
ther that  indications  were  that  when  the 
mines  started  operation  the  coal  could  be 
put  on  the  local  market  at  "2.tc.  a  ton  lower 
than  Utah  Coal."  The  coal  was  also  stated 
to  be  high  grade.  The  property  is  located 
In  Bannock  County  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state.  Mr.  Simpson, 
who  represented  the  coal  company  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  vice  president 
of  the  Lincoln   Trust  Co.,   of  Spokane. 

ALASKA 

Eska — S.  S.  Smith,  chief  mine  inspector 
of  Alaska,  reports  that  at  lOska  mine  No. 
11,  new  3.600-lb..  3-ft.  gage  mine  ears  have 
been  constructed  and  the  mine  trucks  have 
been  changed  from  2-  to  3-ft.  gage.  .At  the 
Chickaloon  mine,  the  installation  of  a 
small  electrie-IIght  plant  has  been  com- 
pleted and  1*J1  short  tf>ns  of  coal  were 
mined. 

CANADA 

Sydney,  N.  8. — Alex  Dick,  sales  a'g^nt  of 
the  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  states  that  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  forecast  coal-trade  conditions, 
as  the  company  hesitates  to  contract  for 
future  deliveries  until  labor  and  wage  con- 
ditions become  more  si-ttled.  Business  that 
the  company  might  obtain  is  being  diverted 
to  .-Xmerican  ports,  where  cheaper  costs  of 
mining  prev.ail.  and  coal  is  being  produced 
under  more  favorable  natural  conditions. 
The  total  output  for  February  at  the  Do- 
minion Coal  Co.  collieries  was  248.338  tons, 
which  Is  several  thousand  tons  less  than 
the  previous  month's  production.  A  num- 
Vt  of  mines  were  idle  at  different  times 
»  the  month.  The  management  has  de- 
Wed  to  ptit  Into  effect  the  "safefy-nrst" 
0htmi-  and  all  the  shot  firing  In  the  mines 
irlll  be  done  at   night. 


Personals 
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E.  J.  Wallace  resigned  as  sales  manager 
for  the  Sleiihan  Coal  Co.,  on  Mairli  1. 
1920,  to  engage  in  the  wholesale  distribu- 
tion of  coal  and  coke  under  his  own  name, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Pierce  BIdg., 
St.    Louis.     Mo. 

Fred  Hateniiiii  has  been  promoted  from 
the  position  of  mine  foreman  of  the  Wals- 
ton  No.  3  mine  of  the  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  &  Iron  Co.  to  that  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Mclntyre  mine  of  the 
same    company. 

F.  M.  Surkett,  president  of  the  Pioneer 
Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky..  and  connected 
with  the  Speed  interest^  (which  operate  the 
Byrne  &  Speed  t?oal  Corporation)  and  sev- 
eral mines  in  the  state,  on  March  15  sailed 
for  London  and  P.iris,  on  a  combined 
business   and   pleasure   trip. 

William  H.  ilownrlii  has  resigned  his 
position  as  chief  engineer  of  construction 
with  the  George  M.  Jones  interests  in  Ohio, 
and  has  joined  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  effective  March  1.  His  head- 
quarters  is   at   Brownsville,   Pa. 

Edmund  H.  Dryer,  referee  in  bankruptcy 
for  the  Xorthern  district  of  Alabama,  has 
been  appointed  umpire  for  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration and  his  appointment  con- 
firmed by  .\ttorney  General  Palmer.  Mr. 
Dryer  succeeds  H.  C.  Selheimer,  who  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health  and  recently 
died    in   California. 

E.  H.  Dulaney  has  been  appointed  coal 
and  coke  traffic  agent  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  RR..  at  Louisville,  succeeding 
C.  D.  Boyd,  who  left  some  months  ago  to 
take  up  trafl^c  work  for  the  Hazard,  Har- 
lan and  Southern  Appalachian  associa- 
tions. Mr.  Dulaney  has  been  assistant  to 
the  third  vice  president,  and  connected  with 
the  traffic  dn>artment  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  for  some  years. 

Moroni  Heiner,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Co., 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  was  in  San  Francisco 
recently.  He  was  the  guest  of  James  B. 
Smith,  president  of  the  King  Coal  Co.  The 
LTnited  Slates  corporation  furnishes  the 
King  interests  with  coal  for  bunkering 
steamships  plying  to  all  parts  of  the 
world    from    the   Pacific   port. 

J.  W.  Powell,  who  has  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  superintendent  of  No.'s  204  and 
205  mines  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  at 
Jenkins.  Ky.,  for  about  2J  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  ge?ieral  super- 
intendent of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  mines 
at  Jenkins.  Ky.  Mr.  Powell  had  an  exten- 
sive experience  as  superintendent  and  mine 
manager  for  years  in  the  Northwest  before 
he  became  connected  with  the  Consolida- 
tion  company. 

A.  H.  Slierrick,  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Brownsville  Engineering  Co.,  has  sold 
his  interest  in  the  company  to  Walter 
Bowser  of  South  Brownsville.  Pa.  Mr. 
Bowser  has  been  connected  with  the  Tower 
Hill  Coke  Co.  at  Republic.  Pa.,  as  its  en- 
gineer for  the  past  six  years  and  prior  to 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  Mononga- 
hela  R.R.  in  the  engineering  department. 
The  Brownsville  Engineering  Co.  was  or- 
ganized on  Jan.  1,  1920.  when  the  company 
purchased  the  engineering  business  of  L. 
G.   Moslener. 

James  Pollack  has  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Co.,  at  Antrim. 
Tioga  County,  Pa.,  to  take  effect  April  1. 
He  took  charge  of  one  of  the  mines  of 
the  Fall  Brook  com|)any  Jan.  L  1866,  at 
Fall  Brook,  Pa.,  and  has  been  in  active 
charge  of  some  of  their  operations  ever 
since.  In  1882  he  assumed  charge  of  the 
mining  operations  of  this  coitip.'iny  at 
Antrim,  where  he  developed  and  equipped 
two  large  mines.  Mr.  Pollack  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  intro<luction  of  compressed-air 
mining  machinery  and  designed  and  in- 
stalled, what  is  said  to  be.  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  successful  endless 
wire-rope  haulage  systems  ever  introduced 
in   the  state. 


Nepali  <5.  Alford  h.is  been  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  St  Bernard  Mining  Co..  at 
Karl'tjyion,   Ky .   since   Sept.    1,   1919. 

O,  Byrd  Newlori  )i;(.m  be«-n  elected  secre- 
tarj  and  tren.Miir.r  ..f  the  r>M  Dominion 
Coal.  Iron  ft  Cok-  i '..rpor-ition,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  In  the  place  of  C.  W.  Owen,  resigned 
to    enf^agie    In    other    huslne.sa. 


iieorgfi  WaHlilnKlon  Claekner,  secretary 
of  Dexter  &  Carjienter,  Inc.,  coal  oper.a- 
tors  of  12  Broadway,  .New  York  City,  died 
on  March  7.  in  the  Broad  Street  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  of  t)eritonitia  following  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  He  was  57 
years  old  and  lived  at  350  Clermont  Ave.. 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Clackner  is  survived  by 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

William  W,  WulkinH.  a  prominent  .ln- 
thracite  operator  for  many  year«,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  rljiughter,  Mrs.  Charles 
Hauensteln.  Carbondale,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of 
82    years. 


John  A.  Mitrhell,  76  years  old  and  a 
j>ioneer  coal  prospector,  died  at  a  hospital 
in  Mc.Mester.  Okla..  recently.  To  Mr. 
Mit(!hell's  explorations  may  be  credited,  it 
is  said,  the  location  of  pr.ictically  all  the 
large  coal-bearing  seams  in  the  McAlester 
territory.  He  was  also  an  extensive  coal 
operator. 

Judge  H.  C.  Selheimer  died  recently 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  went  to  re- 
cuperate from  an  attack  of  influenza.  Until 
a  short  time  ago  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  umpire  for  the  Fuel  Administration,  to 
adjudicate  differences  between  operators 
and  mine  workers,  resigning  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Mr.  Selheimer  was  61  years  of 
age  and  had  been  a  resident  of  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  for  the  35  years  preceeding  his 
death  His  remains  were  sent  to  Lewis- 
town,   Pa.,   his   former   home,   for   interment. 

David  E.  Jones,  one  of  the  best  known 
mine-tunnel  and  shaft  men  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  died  recently  at  his  home  at 
Duquesne  Heights.  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
born  in  Wales  and  came  to  tliis  country 
when  a  young  man,  .settling  in  Unionlown. 
Since  th.Tt  time  he  li.is  lieen  employed  as 
superintendent  of  construction  of  mine  tun- 
nels and  shafts  in  Montana.  Idaho,  Alask.a 
and  Pennsylvania  .ind  is  said  to  have  had 
cliarge  of  the  sinking  of  more  coal  sh.afts 
in  western  Pennsylvania  than  probably  any 
other  man.  Mr.  Jones  had  resided  in  Pitts- 
burgh for  15  years  and  was  employed  by 
the    Dravo    Construction    Co. 

Walter  Scott  IfnrkinK,  one  of  the  best 
known  residents  of  eastern  Kentucky,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Prestonsburg. 
Floyd  County,  after  an  illness  of  Init  a  few 
hours  of  acute  pneumonia.  He  was  known 
throughout  Kentucky  and  southeastern 
West  Virginia  as  a  lawyer  of  ability  and 
as  a  man  of  kindly  humor  and  strength  of 
character.  He  was  an  extensive  land  owner 
and  was  heavily  interested  in  coal,  timber 
and  oil  operations.  He  was  62  years  of 
age.  Besides  the  widow,  four  children 
survive.  They  are:  Joseph,  Walter  S., 
Jr.,  and  Josephine,  of  Petersburg,  and 
Mrs.  Grover  Howard,  of  May.svllle.  A  num- 
ber of  kinspeople  are  residents  of  Hunt- 
ington, 

Thomas  Jeremiah,  superintendent  of  the 
Willis  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Willisville.  III., 
died  suddently  of  heart  trouble  March  4. 
aged  51  years.  His  wife  and  six  children 
survive  him.  Thomas  Jeremiah  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  Illinois  miners  because 
of  his  varied  activities.  He  began  his 
official  career  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
District  Executive  Board,  later  serving  as 
national  org.inizer  in  the  southern  st.ates 
under  John  Mitchell.  In  1901,  he  became 
as.sociatcd  with  the  Willis  Coal  &  Mining 
Co.,  and  .at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
District  Coal  Operators'  Association.  In 
1911.  he  was  .ippointed  a  member  of  tlie 
Mining  Investigation  Commission  of  Illi- 
nois, and  served  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mission four  successive  terms.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  Mine  Rescue  Sta- 
tion Commission  until  its  work  was  taken 
over  by  the  State  Department  of  Mines 
and    Minerals. 


Coming  Meetings 


National    Coal    Assoiiation    will    hold    its 
annual   meeting   Ma.v    25.    26   and    27   at   the 
Traymore   Hotel,    .\tlantic  City,   N.   J.      Se<' 
retary.     W.      B.      Reed,     Commercial     BaiiK 
Building.    Washington,    D,    C, 

The    .\meriran    .\sHorla(ion    of    KnKlneern 

will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the 
Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  May  1" 
and  11.  C.  E  Drayer,  secretary,  Chicago 
III 

National  Foreign  Trade   Convention  to  be 

held  In  San  Francisco,  Cal..  May  12.  13,  14 
and    15 

ChlrHKo  Coal  Merrhanfs  will  hold  Its  Hn- 
iiu,il  meeting  .April  13.  ai  Chicago.  III.  .Sec- 
retary.  .\.   II.   Kendall,  Chicago,  III. 

.\merlran  Cliemleal  .Sorlet.v  wilt  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  St.  Ijouis,  Mo.,  April 
13.  14,  15  and  16.  Si'cretarv,  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Parsons,  1709  G.  St,  N.  W,  Washington. 
I),    C, 

New    EnKlanfl    Coal    Oealers*    ANHorlatInn 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  March  24  and 
25,  at  Springfield.  Mass.  President,  \V.  A 
Clark.    141    Milk  St.,    Boston.    .Mass. 

Nollonal  Retail  Coal  Mereliantn'  Amioela- 
tton  will  hold  IIS  anhual  mei'ting  June  In 
11  and  12  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary-man- 
ager,   Ellery  Gordon.    Philadelphia,    Pa, 
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Indiana  Petail  Ttial  MiT€-lnint»'  AHHOvitt- 
llon  will  hold  its  annual  int-ftinK  Ainil  :;7. 
28  and  29  at  the  Scvorln  Hnt.l.  Imllan- 
apolls.  Ind.  Secretary.  R,  R  YeaBhy,  In- 
di«nai)olip.   Ind. 

Ameriean  Society  of  Meehnnlral  Kngi- 
nernt  will  hold  its  spriiiK  nuH-tinK  May  2-1. 
26  -K  and  '2't,  at  St.  l.oiils.  Mo  S.cretary. 
Calvin  W.  Rice.  2'.>  Wist  3!tlh  St.  New 
York  City. 

National  Federation  of  Conxtructlon  In- 
duHlrleH  will  hold  its  first  annual  nieetinc 
a?  the  Hotel  Sherman,  ChicaKo.  111.  March 
2t  and  25.  Kxeeulive  secretary.  .lohn  I". 
Frazee.    Drexel    Building.    Philaililiihia.    Pa. 

Chamber  of  t'iinimeree  of  tlie  I'nited 
Stalex  wil.  make  its  eighth  annual  meet- 
ins,  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  t'ity.  N  J.. 
April  27,  28  and  29.  an  Increased  Produc- 
tion Convention 


Trade  Catalogs 


(irapliie  InHtruineniN  in  the  field  of 
Transportation.  The  Ksterline  '^o  .  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.  ?'older.  Pp  4  :  85  .\  11  in.; 
Illustrated.  Indicates  what  graphic  instru- 
ments are  doing  on  various  transportation 
lines. 

High  Efflcieney  CentrifuBal  Pumps.  De 
Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.  Trenton.  X.  J. 
Pamphlet.  Pp.  8  ;  84  x  11  in.  ;  illustrated. 
Description  of  oflicial  tests  made  by  two 
municipalities  upon  a  20-in.  and  1 2-in. 
centrifugal  pump,  respectively.  Of  in- 
terest to  all  who  aro  concerned  with  the 
handling     of     water     by     electric     power 

Keystone  RivetleSR  Chain.  The  Wilmot 
Engineering  Co..  Hazleton.  Pa.,  manufac- 
turers. Frank  W.  Watts  Co.,  sales  engi- 
neers. Pennsylvania  Bldg..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Catalogue  19.  Pp.  52  ;  6  x  9  in. ;  il- 
lustrated. Details  of  chain  for  conveyors 
and  elevators ;  complete  description  and 
adaptability  noted  for  various  installations. 

Sallivan  Flag  Drills  and  Air  Cnnipres- 
ors:  bulletin  70-N.  pp.  4.  WA-B  .\ir  Com- 
pressor; bulletin  75-P.  Valveless  Sloping 
nrilU;  bulletin  70-M.  DX-61.  Water  Ham- 
mer Prill;  bulletin  70-1.  Portable  .Vir  Com- 
pressors, Gasoline  Engine  Driven.  Class 
WK-.Tl  ;  bulletin  75-T.  .\nsle-Compound 
Power  Driven  .Ais  Compressors;  bulletin 
7.T-S.  Tandem  Compound  Corliss  .Vir  Com- 
prensors.  Class  WC  :  bulletin  75-U.  I'tility 
Forge  Hammer;  bulletin  72-D.  Power- 
Driveji  Air  Compressors;  bulletin  75-R. 
These  bulletins  are  published  by  the  Sul- 
livan Machinery  Co..  Chicago.  III.  Each 
bulletin  in  6  x  9  in.  :  illustrated.  Descrip- 
tion of  machines  noted. 


Industrial  News 


Clearfield.  Pa.  —  The  Clearfield  Bitumin- 
ous Coal  Corporation  announces  the  re- 
moval, on  March  1.  1920.  of  its  general  of- 
fices from  Clearfield  to  Indiana.  Pa.  This 
change  also  includes  the  office  of  the  gen- 
eral manager,  general  superintendent  and 
purchasing   agent. 

Chicago.  111. — The  January.  1920.  issue 
of  Eh  ctrical  Mining  published  by  the 
Goodman  Manufacturing  Co..  of  this  place, 
contains  articles  descriptive  of  the  Good- 
man scraper  loader  and  its  operation  in 
coal  mines.  Excellent  illustrations  show 
the  device  at  work   in  various  mines. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Cortright  Coal 
Co..  of  this  place,  announces  that  it  has 
been  appointed  exclusive  sales  agent  for 
the  Cambria  Fuel  Co..  which  mines  a  low- 
\-olatile  coal  from  the  Scalp  Level  district 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  offices  of  the  Cort- 
right company  are  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Building.    Philadelphia. 

Williamson.  W.  A'a. — Early  development 
of  the  large  holdings  of  the  United  States 
Coal  &  Coke  Co..  on  Ben  Creek  in  the 
Williamson  field,  is  presaged  through  the 
presence  of  several  engineering  parties 
who  are  making  plans  and  surveys  with 
a  view  to  the  beginning  of  early  develop- 
ment 

Eagle  Pass.  Tex. — The  International 
Coal  Mines  Co.'s  property  near  here  has 
been  sold  to  Dr.  R.  R.  James  and  asso- 
ciates of  Cotton  Plant.  Ark.,  by  J.  D.  Quinn 
and  others.  The  property  brought  $100.- 
000.  It  is  announced  that  the  purchasers 
plan  to  continue  operation  of  the  mines, 
and  also  to  make  extensive  improvements 
and  enlargements. 


Churleston.  W .  \n. — Among  other  im- 
provements eonlrniplated  by  the  West 
Branch  Mining  Co..  ;it  Its  plant  at  Dry 
^I'Jtnch  in  the  Kanawha  field,  is  tht*  con- 
struction of  a  hirKe  number  of  dwellingM 
for  the  accomniodju  ion  of  miners,  the  com- 
pany having  in  vii-w  an  Increase  In  its 
output.  Operations  are  under  the  direction 
of   William  Farrel,   superintendent, 

Logan,  W.  V«. — I.ogaTi  lands  are  to  be 
developfd  ly>'  the  newly  formed  McCall 
Coal  Co.  in  which  l.og;tn  people  are  largely 
interested,  this  corporation  being  forined 
with  a  capilul  stock  of  $200,ii0o.  liead 
(in.'irters  of  the  ctnnpany  will  be  maintained 
at  Logan.  W.  Va.  Those  active  in  Iho 
organization  of  the  new  company  were: 
W.  R.  Lilly.  J.  R.  Slack,  H.  A,  McAllister 
and  W.  C.  McCall.  «11  of  Logan,  W,  Va. 

Betsy  Lane,  Ky — The  Pike-Floyd  Coal 
Co..  recognizef'  as  a  p.art  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  interests,  ■=  making  splendid  progress 
on  ifi  large  new  operation  near  here  In 
Floyd  County.  It  is  planned  to  m«ke  this 
operation  the  largest  individual  producer 
in  the  district  and  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery is  being  installed ;  the  early  con- 
struction work  is  being  done  by  the  Dravo 
Construction  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Thurmond.  W.  Va.  —  The  Cadle  Ridge 
Coal  Co..  which  recently  increased  its  capi- 
tal to  $1011.000.  has  perfected  arrangements 
for  the  development  of  al)out  900  acres  of 
coal  properties.  Machinery  will  be  installed 
for  all  features  of  operation,  and  electric 
equipment  will  be  utilized  wherever  possible. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  a  daily  capacit.v  of 
about  SOO  tons.  J.  M.  McVey  is  president 
and  manager ;  Harold  E.  Willson,  consult- 
ing engineer. 

Welch.  W.  Va, — Preliininary  organiza- 
tion of  the  Little  War  Creek  Coal  Co.. 
has  been  completed  with  a  capitalization 
of  $500,000.  This  company  was  organized 
by  J.  C.  Sullivan,  of  Tralee.  W.  Va..  in 
order  to  develop  certain  coal  terrttory 
recently  purchased  by  him  near  this  place. 
The  incorporators  of  the  new  company 
were :  Duke  W.  Hill.  Charles  G.  Davis. 
S.  H.  Harrison.  Vena  Stapleton  and  Arlhar 
B.    Hodges,   all  of  Charleston,   W.    Va. 

Bastrop.  T'^x, — The  Consumers'  Lignite 
Fuel  ^o.,  recently  incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $50,000,  has  perfected  its  organization 
and  is  arranging  for  the  development  of 
a  total  of  about  640  acres  of  i)roperty. 
Complete  mining  machinery  and  equipment 
for  all  features  of  operation  will  be  in- 
stalled. L.  S.  Johnson  is  president.  H.  M. 
Handshy.  vice  president  and  manager ;  J. 
T.  Crysup.  secretary  and  treasurer.  H.  M. 
Handshy  will  also  act  in  the  capacity  of 
construction  engineer. 

Philippi.  W.  Va. — A  tract  of  coal  land 
in  the  Philippi  district  of  Barbour  County 
is  to  be  developed  in  the  near  future  by  the 
Tygart  River  Coal  Co.  This  corporation 
has  been  organized  with  a  capitalization 
of  $150,000.  Pennsylvania  capitalists  being 
principally  interested  as  follows:  A.  L. 
Gaphart.  of  Knoxville.  Pa.  :  David  S.  Smith, 
of  Hays.  Pa.  ;  Carl  Breitweiser.  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  :  Geo.  F.  Martin  and  R  D. 
Carkhuff  of  Westford.  Pa,  Headquarters 
of  the  company  will  be  in  this  city. 

Ashland.  Ky. — The'  Marrowbone  Mining 
Co.  suffered  a  complete  loss  by  fire  at  its 
power  plant  recently.  It  is  hardly  expected 
thtit  this  mine  will  he  in  shape  to  resume 
operation  within  three  months.  Plans  have 
been  quickly  consumated  for  the  replace- 
ment of  adequate  electrical  machinery  to 
take  care  of  the  present  requirements  of  the 
company  as  well  as  the  new  operation  of 
the  company  on  which  development  work 
was  recently  started. 

Morgantown,  W,  Va. — The  offices  of  the 
Penn-Mary  Coal  Co.  will  be  moved,  on 
April  1.  from  Morgantown  to  Reedsville, 
Preston  County.  W.  Va..  it  is  announced 
by  Samuel  Steinbach.  chief  engineer  of 
the  company's  West  Virginia  division.  The 
company  recently  acquired  the  coal  and  other 
properties  of  the  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. 
in  Monongalia  and  Preston  counties,  and 
the  removal  of  the  offices  is  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  management  in  closer  touch 
with   the   actual   operations. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. — The  Koppers  Co.  has 
nearly  completed  the  coke-oven  plant  which 
it  has  under  construction  for  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Co..  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
works  will  begin  operations  within  two 
months.  This  plant  is  constructed  with 
triangular  flues  according  to  the  plan  which 
had  been  develoi^ed  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  oil  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  .where  a  small 
battery  of  these  ovens  has  been  tried  out 
for  two  or  three  years.  This  plant  which 
is  nearing  completion  is  the  first  one  to 
use  this  type  of  oven   extensively. 


Lrvvlsliurg,  W.  Va,  —  The  Grevnbrler 
Smokeless  Coal  (.'o.,  recently  Incorporated 
with  :i  capital  of  jlOO.OOIi.  has  p.rfected 
its  organization,  :ind  Is  ',irr:ingtng  plans  for 
tin*  deVfto)>tni-nt  of  about  900  acres  of  coal 
properties  In  the  vicinity  of  Met 'lungs, 
Gro-tibrler  County.  W.  Va.  Comph-te 
m;ichlnei-y  ;ind  eiiuipment  for  :tll  fea- 
Iur4-s  of  operation  will  be  insl;(lli'd.  R.  M. 
Bell  Is  president,  and  W.  E.  Nelson,  treas- 
urer. 

CuHHvlllr.    w.    Va, — The   Lee    R    Shrlver 

Coal  <^o.  has  been  organized  for  the  de- 
v<'lopincnt  of  coal  properties  In  the  Cassvllle. 
illstrict.  Plans  are  ludng  arranged  for  the 
installation  of  fnachitifry  anil  e(|Ulpment 
for  the  development  of  ;ihout  225  acres  of 
coal  land,  the  pl.int  to  hfive  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  about  1,000  Ions  daily.  Ma- 
chinery .'inrl  eijuipmertt  will  be  itist;illed. 
Nat  C.  Burdette  is  president  ;  Lee  R.  Shrlver. 
vU!e  president;  Frank  Shrlver,  treasurer; 
and  Robirt  L.  Brock,  secretary,  all  of  Mor- 
gantown.   W.    Va. 

Mulllns.  W.  Vu.— The  Mullins  Light  & 
Power  (!o..  of  this  place,  has  recently 
changed  hands  and  will  be  known  here- 
after as  the  Union  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  with 
the  following  officers:  C.  H.  Elsom.  presi- 
dent: F  B.  Lamb,  vice  president;  II.  P. 
Musser.  secretary;  M.  W.  Cilllam,  treasur- 
er; S.  T.  Preston,  general  manager.  This 
company  supplies  the  town  of  Mullln.s  and 
neighboring  coal  companies  with  light  and 
power.  Extensive  improvements  are  con- 
templated. The  main  offices  of  the  com- 
pany are  located   in  Charleston.   W.   Va. 

Striutsvllle.  Ohio — The  StraitsviUe  Coal 
Co..  of  Columbus,  has  been  chartered  with 
a  capital  of  $5.0on.  which  will  be  increased 
later  tf>  develop  large  coal  areas  on  the 
Hazelton  estate  on  the  Raltimorn  &  Ohio 
RR.  between  StraitsviUe  and  Shawnee.  The 
incorporators  are:  F.  H.  Spencer.  C.  H. 
Gibbs.  E.  E.  Hazelton.  A  T.  Seymour  and 
E.  L.  Pease.  F.  C.  Spencer  will  he  in  .active 
charge  of  the  develoi)ment  work,  and  offices 
have  been  established  in  the  Columbus 
Savings  &  Trust  Bldg,  Columbus.  A  good 
deal  of  storage  sl.ack  is  on  the  property 
and  it  is  planned  to  load  this  for  commer- 
cial  purposes. 

Scranton,  Pa. — A  large  contract  has  come 
from  the  state  of  Ohio  for  pumps  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  to  the  Scr.anton  Pump  Co. 
of  this  tilace.  The  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
has  contracted  for  the  machines.  There 
are  three  of  them,  each  42  ft.  long. 
14  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  high  and  weighing 
90  tons.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
three  pumps  is  something  less  than  $100.- 
000.  'Two  of  the  mammoth  pumiis  are  to 
be  ready  for  shipment  within  3i  months 
from  date  of  contract  and  the  third  must 
be  ready  a  month  later.  The  pumps  are 
the  largest  that  the  local  concern  has  ever 
attempted  to  build. 

Williamson,  W,  Va.  —  Colonel  T.  E. 
Houston,  one  of  the  largest  operators  in 
the  Pocahontas  field,  has  materially  in- 
creased his  coal  holdings  in  the  Williamson 
field  having  just  completed  a  deal  for 
the  extensive  properties  of  the  Red  Jacket 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  the  trans- 
action involving  the  sum  of  about  $2,000,- 
000.  The  deal  was  consummated  about  the 
first  of  the  month.  All  the  Houston  hold- 
ings in  Mingo  County,  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  understood,  will  be  brought  under  the 
supervision  of  "W.  A.  Wilson  who  for  several 
years  has  been  the  superintendent  of  the 
Thacker  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  a  large  produc- 
ing company  in  the  Mingo  field.  With  the 
acquisition  of  the  Red  Jacket  company. 
Mr.  Houston  becomes  one  of  the  largest 
producers  in  the  Mingo  section.  Not  long 
ago  Mr.  Houston  became  interested  in  a 
large  tr.act  of  coal  on  "Wolf  Creek.  Marlin 
County.    Ky. 

Chicago,  111. — The  Ben  Franklin  Coal  Co.. 
of  West  Virginia,  has  contr.acted  'with 
Jacobsen  &  Schraeder.  Inc..  of  Chicago,  for 
a  complete  new  tipple  to  be  built  at  its 
Moundsville  mine.  This  tipple  will  include 
a  ,Iacobson  balanced  horizontal  screen  and 
picking  table,  cru.shing  and  loading  facili- 
ties for  three  tracks,  belt  conveyor  and 
concrete  storage  bins. 

The  Tasa  Coal  Co..  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
has  also  contracted  with  this  Chicago  en- 
gineering and  constructing  firm  for  the  de- 
sign and  installation  of  a  modern  tipple 
for  its  stripping  operation.  This  tipiile  will 
include  n'tarding  conveyor.  Jacobsen  equip- 
ment and  f.acilities  for  loading  on  three 
tracks. 

Heyl  &  Patterson.  Inc..  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Jacobsen 
&  Schraeder.  Inc.  engineers.  Chicago,  for 
the  design  and  Jacobsen  balanced  hori- 
zontal screening  equii)ment  for  the  screen- 
ing plant  which  they  are  constinjcting  for 
the   North  Western  Fuel  Co..  of  St.    PauL 
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Hiqlwr  Prices  Likely  to  Be  Soon  Effectwe — Ctir   Suf^ply   Is   Slifjht/y    Improved — Export 

Shippers  Protest-^Deniand ,  Thout//i  Slromj,  Has  Eased  Off  in  Some 

Places  inuJ  (irnwn  Stroiu/cr  in  Others. 


SOME  relief  from  the  tightness  of 
the  coal  trade  has  been  experienced 
durinK  the  past  week.  Although 
ear  supply  is  still  far  from  noiiiial  in 
some  sections  of  the  country,  condi- 
tions have  improved  in  a  measure. 
Reports  of  confiscations  of  cars  by  the 
railroads  are  few  and  far  between. 
Now  that  more  cars  are  available,  the 
demand  for  domestic  coal,  because  of 
higher  temperatures,  has  eased  off 
somewhat. 

The  final  decision  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  is  awaited  with  in- 
terest if  not  suspense.  The  increase 
favored  by  Mr.  White,  states  Chairman 
Robinson  of  the  Commission,  will  cost 
the  country  100  million  dollars  per 
year,  and  any  reduction  in  the  working 
time,  if  granted,  would  result  in  still 
higher  costs  to  the  public.  With  state- 
ments such  as  the  above  before  them, 
consumers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  discontinuance  of  Government 
control  will  result  in  an  increase  in 
prices. 


There  is  a  certainty  that  the  price 
of  anthracite  will  also  increase.  While 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  60  per  cent 
wage  advance  now  being  demanded  will 
be  conceded,  it  is  likely  that  an  increase 
.similar  to  that  likely  to  be  received  by 
the  bituminous  mine  workers  will  fall 
to  the  anthracite  men.  However,  the 
final  decision  of  the  committee  now  in 
session  in  New  York  City  is  not  ex- 
pected  for   some   time. 

Continuation  of  Governiueiil  i)rices 
has  quite  seriously  disturbed  the  rou- 
tine of  the  bituminous-coal  industry. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  negotiations 
for  the  next  winter's  supply  arc  usually 
made,  but  with  Government  prices  still 
in  effect  and  the  award  of  the  Presi- 
dent's commission  not  definitely  settled, 
neither  the  operator  nor  jobber  knows 
where  he  stands. 

Stocks  of  anthracite  in  the  Midwest 
^re  low  and  domestic  orders  in  Mil- 
waukee have  been  limited  to  one  ton. 
Due  to  the  scarcity  of  cars,  no  Eastern 
coal    is    being    received,    and    the    con- 


sumers in  that  district  are  drawing 
upon  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  meet  their 
requii'ements.  The  prospects  that  there 
will  be  a  strike  of  the  bituminous 
miners,  not  at  all  an  unlikely  event- 
uality, has  caused  an  increased  demand 
lor  coal   in   the   Midwest. 

The  fact  that  the  Shipping  Board 
has  granted  the  right  to  ship  coal  over- 
seas from  Newport  News  and  Charles- 
ton, and  has  refused  export  coal  rights 
to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  cau.ses  much  complaint  from  ship- 
pers engaged  in  that  trade.  This,  they 
claim,  is  doing  permanent  injury  to  the 
ports  refused  this  right,  and  the  Bal- 
timore Import  and  Export  Board  of 
Trade  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
Government   along   that   line. 

Anthracite  steam  trade  has  had  a 
healthy  tone  in  the  past  week,  though 
buckwheat  is  rather  difficult  to  procure 
from  the  large  companies.  Once  again 
the  individual  companies  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  demand  pieniiums  for  this  par- 
ticular size. 


.\NTIIK.\<  ITK      SIIII'MKNTS      FOR    FKBKIWKY 


Shipments  of  anthracite  for  February. 
1920.  a.s  reported  to  tlie  .Vnthracite  Bureau 
of  Information  at  Pliilatlelphia  were  4.913,- 
664  tons,  as  companil  « itii  .">.713.31!>  tons 
in  the  precedinK  montli.  and  with  3.871.032 
tons  shipper!  ilurinf;  Feliriiary  last  year, 
which  has  tlte  distinction  of  beinp"  the 
smallest  monthly  shipment  of  anthracite 
for  the  past  eighteen  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  shipments  made  during  the  strike 
period. 

Kven  with  the  shorter  woritlng  time.  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  would  have  recorded 
considerably  more  tonnage  had   it  not   been 


for  the  exceptionally  severe  weather  con- 
ditions which  pi'evailed  during  the  entire 
month,  it  lieiuc  impossible  at  times  for  some 
of  the  collieries  to  operate,  which,  of  course, 
cut  down  produetjon  as  well  as  shipiiienls. 
Total  sliiiiiuents  for  the  coal  year  or 
eleven  moulhs  ending  Feb.  211,  l!>2fi.  have 
.'iinounled  to  fi3.7.'J7.213  tons  as  compared 
with  67.72S,S49  tons  slii|iped  duriim  the 
previous  coal  year  ending  I-'eb.  2S.  IIilO,  a 
decrease  of  ai>proxiniateIy  l.noo.oon  tons, 
which  is  made  up  eittlrely  of  steam  sizes. 
Shipments  in  tons  b.v  carriers  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


rel)ruftrv. 
1920 

Peiin.«ylvaniA  A  It«-udinK  Hnilway 1.038.303 

l^hifth  N'niiey  itiiilr'Kid 926.206 

rentrsl  I{iiilri>ad  ii(  .New  Jrntey   406.052 

Delawnrr,  l.nrk;iwnnna&  We^tetTi  Railroad 827,172 

Delaware  A  lliid-on  C'n 455,003 

Pennsylvntua  Railroad 394.366 

Rrie  Railrimd  491.608 

.Vfw  York.  Ontario*  W|.!,tern  Railway 135.957 

I.ouUville  A  .Nnrtheastern  Railroad 234.995 

Total 4.913.664 


'"ri>ruiir\-. 

<"i»id  ^'eiir. 

C.ijil  ^.■.■lr. 

1919 

1919-1920 

1918    1919 

725,809 

12.934.447 

13.339.828 

645.551 

1  1.628.611 

12.586,368 

334.697 

5.720,217 

5,928.059 

597.604 

9,871,581 

10.233,528 

629,929 

7,137,786 

8.162.731 

273,031 

4.545.955 

4,755.812 

371,033 

6,929,201 

7.588.336 

l(ls.029 

1.840,232 

1,749,351 

188.249 

3.129.183 

3,384,836 

3.871,932 

63.7J7.2I3 

67,728,849 

MKKKi.v   rRoni  rrioN* 

Th»'  wt'.kly  rfpot  t  on  th*-  prrKluollon  of 
bltuminoijH  roal.  anlhrarlt#>  and  Wirhlvo 
rokf.  ron»i>II<*I  by  ihf-  ( i*-oIog-lcal  Survey. 
for  Ihf  w»»k  «»nilitl  Mjirrh  fi.  lTt2'>.  Htato« 
that  thp  toial  out|ivn  of  hlrumlnouH  roal 
UnrludhifT  I  limit*'  ami  r-oul  rok<'d)  Ix  fni\- 
matf'd  at  l".352.f»n(i  ions,  an  Incri-anc  of 
207.00f[   tons,    or    2    per   <'#nt. 

A  5  por  cent  rlrcroaw  In  th^  pnkluc^lon 
of    h^phlve   Cokp    orriirr»'d.      Th#»    fotal    out- 


put for  the  Unit^'d  States  Ifl  estimated  on 
the  baRls  of  railroad  ahlpmenlH.  at  412.000 
n*-t  tons,  a  d»'fllnp  of  23,noo  tonn  whon 
rompar*'d  with  tho  pn-vious  wt-ck,  ,\II  dis- 
tricts except  AVeat  Virginia  r»'porlid  a  de- 
rrease.  Trodurtion  in  the  (''tnnrllKvllIo 
roiDrion,  as  reported  by  the  <*oni\rllnvilU: 
Courhr.  wnn  &.7I9  ton.«  b'*»M  than  thirinK 
th«*  wci'k  of  Ffb.  28.  Ah  before,  the  factor 
limit inf;  production  waw  nhortag'c  of  earn. 
No  definite  re|>ort  from  the  anlhraolle  field 
has   as   yot   beon    reported. 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


KOSTOV 

U«*tlf r  iiu)\  *-iii4-ii(.  ;-s|>fciiilly  nll-riiil. 
Mrisk  eoiitr;iel  driniiiid.  Few  it  eontlHca- 
tiiiiis.  l.iKJit  ^iip|il>  a)  'I'idew  liter  pierN. 
Ilaiiiploii  Koiitl*>  di'spatelt  nitniiiil.  Aiiflira- 
eile  eiiiliarKiies  raised,  iveept  \  ia  Mu>  hntok. 
Traile   elo*tel>    folloiiiiiK   d*-\  eliipiiient'*. 

nitntniiHiiis — Tlie  niildir-  weatlier  lias  very 
much  changed  the  ininn diate  outlook.  The 
railroads  have  niacle  y:oo(l  jiroprcHs  the  past 
week  III  clearing  up  con^;e.slion.  both  on 
their  own  sidin;;^  and  '.it  the  gateways,  al- 
Ihoupli  Maylirook.  X.  V  is  still  the  source 
f>f  much  unxlity  Wat*  r  power  has  im- 
proved also  m  many  parls  of  this  territory 
and  the  ^jeneral  thawiii^-ovit  process  is 
liej^inninp:   to  show   results. 

There  are  still  lari^e  numbers  of  cars  at 
ditTereiit  p<)inls  awailim;  motive  power,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  uniisnal  to  find  oars  that  Were 
started  in  January  si  ill  lum<lreds  of  miles 
short  of  destination.  T'oal  movlnp  inland 
from  the  various  rehamllin^^  i)lants  is  ab'o 
reaching  destinations  in  better  time  and 
iho  trade  shows  a  distinctly  more  hopeful 
tone   than  n    fortnl»;lit    a^o. 

There  continues  to  be  n  lively  interest 
In  season  contracts,  especlallv  on  the  part 
of  those  who  require  the  better  grades 
from  Pennsylvania.  As  was  the  case  last 
year  the  all-rail  route  lias  very  much  the 
preference  and  it  will  be  Interestlnpr  to  see 
bow  the  Pennsylvania  shippers  stand  up 
under  the  presstire.  Car  supply  has  been 
much  belter  the  past  ten  days,  it  havlnj; 
been  reported  that  the  New  York  Central 
showed    very    nearly    100    per   cent.      ^.- 
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Su  k.iii  is  llir  il.sin-  for  offshore  busin.-ss. 
whiihiT  cilr^•..  or  Imnkor.  with  its  prob- 
ibilitics  of  a  contlmiins  iHMinissJvr  |iri  iiimiii 
whiU'  homi'  buy.rs  .ir,-  m.i  allow.d  K.  iiii,\ 
:i  ooniixtitiv.-  pri...  thai  Ih.r..  "■';■.■  I"';" 
sfv.ral  las.-s  lately  wh.-r.-  very  desirable 
offers  have  been  tiinu.l  ,l<.wn  ii.  f-|^",i;,,V 
roreiirii  orders.  On  the  hitler  iher.'  is  little 
.liscussioM  of  prie.-.  tlu-  buy.  r  who  Pi'V!-  " 
of  ocean  frelKht  is  noi  dls- 
dilTerene.s  of  .Mi.-li 
e  and 


.'Si'lll 

.  iilly 


I 


very  lii^h    rat 

posici    to    Mllibhle    ov 

$1  In  eonseiiui  nee  it  is  (Tiowimk 
more  ditlieult  lor  the  New  lOnplanil  sleam- 
riiiser  to  lie  assured  of  supply  fioni  oper-.i- 
lions  that  he  prefers. 

The  runiered  deeision  ol  Ihi  U  aKi-  i  om- 
niission  has  eaused  very  little  eon.nuMi  thus 
fir  on  ever\'  nnderstaiidmt;  thai  at  all 
approaches  tlu-  status  of  a  contract  a  mH' 
iiicrease  of  some  sort  has  been  diseountei. 
and  nobodv  h.  re  seems  to  care  v.-r.\  iimch 
how  nmch  the  operators  are  to  pay  •  oals 
of  recosniized  efficiency  are  today  certainly 
in  pood  reiiuest.  and  so  lonn  as  ih.  pr 
Government  price  holds  then-  is  ;iPl)-'i 
little  chance  of  gettinK  April  am  May  eoal 
without    makine    contracts    for    the    tweUe- 

""'vV'the'^Xew  York  and  Philadelphia  piers 
there  is  onlv  a  scant  supply.  Much  of  the 
eoal  avail-able  is  held  for  foreisn  shippinB; 
a  fair  proportion  is  being  reoived  on  eon- 
tract  but  Ihe  volume  for  the  spot  market 
i-s  extrem.lv  ligrht  Invoices  with  the  wage 
increase  added  look  puny  beside  som.-  of 
the  sales  that  are  reported  to  the  various 
transatlantic  shipping  lines.  Even  the  au- 
thorized Government  flsure  has  been  ex- 
ceeded v.rv  frequently  and  it  r.-mains  to 
be  seen  whether  there  will  be  anv  corrective 
functioning  on  the  part  of  those  now  adinin- 
istering  the   fuel   clauses  of   the    Lever  Act. 


Confiseiitioiis   C'oiitiiiue 

Confiscations  in  transit  have  not  yet 
e.  ased  on  the  railroads,  but  the  tonnage 
seized  has  very  much  decreased.  There 
have  been  many  easns  where  coal  has  been 
s,.ize"d  three  times,  the  last  time  by  the 
road  on  which  it  was  traveling,  for  that 
roads  current  supply,  even  though  the 
Regional  Coal  Committee  has  already  .om- 
mandeered  it.  first  for  the  delivermg  lail- 
load  and  then  for  some  industrial  or  pub- 
lic service  plant  in  distress.  The  various 
shippers  feel  they  are  earning  the  money 
through  the  extra  burden  thrown  upon 
accounting   departments. 

At  the  Virginia  terminals  steamers  are 
being  loaded  with  customary  despatch.  Sel- 
dom, lately,  have  coastwise  coal  bottoms 
been  obliged  to  wait  for  more  than  a  day 
or  two.  Much  less  is  being  heard  of  "emer- 
gencv"  coal,  and  theru  is  now  an  impression 
in  the  trade  that  much  of  it  is  quietly  being 
released  w-ithoul  being  dumped  for  con- 
signees in  this  section.  All  the  publicity 
and  heart-rending  appeals  that  were  so 
widely;  printed  seem  now  to  have  amounted 
to  Very  little. 

.\uthraeite — The  Boston  &  Albany  and 
the  EJoston  &  Maine  embargoes  against 
hard  coal  had  been  lifted  by  March  S  and 
already  much-needed  shipments  have  been 
st-arted  for  distribution  via  these  roads. 
The  Xew  Haven  is  open  via  Harlem  River 
but  the  large  volume  that  usually  pours 
through  Mayhrook  is  still  shut  off.  Receipts 
all-rail  will  show  a  very  heavy  increase  in 
March,  as  compared  with  April,  the  demand 
being  very  much  accelerated  by  the  piac- 
ticar  certainty  that  prices  will  be  advanced 
again  when  the  present  conferences  are 
concluded. 

By  water  the  movement  has  as  yet  in- 
creased very  little.  Marine  equipment 
suffered  heavily  from  the  extreme  weather 
in  February  and  recovery  is  only  gradual. 
Dumping  is  of  course  much  faster,  and  if 
only  the  tows  would  move  a  lot  of  coal 
could  be  got  forward  to  New  Englaml  this 
month.  There  are  several  communities,  es- 
pecially on  the  Maine  coast,  wher.-  there 
is  practically  no  coal  on  hand.  Local 
stocks  of  wood  h-ave  also  been  much  de- 
pleted. 

Now  that  the  embargoes  have  been  lifted 
for  most  routes  there  is  a  slightly  better 
demand  for  steam  sizes.  This  trade  is  being 
actively  convassed  hut  the  resulting  tonnage 
is  light. 

Retail  dealers  are  following  very  closely 
the  press  reports  of  the  scale  committee 
conferences  in  New  York  Tlie  impression 
is  that  the  mine-workers  have  fewer  griev- 
ances than  those  who  are  in  bituminous 
and  that  a  just  agreement  can  be  more 
readily  reached. 

NEW   YORK 

Moilerated  weather  conditions  permit 
freer  coal  movement.  IJomewtic  sii^s  in 
eontinaed  demand.  (  onsumplion  remains 
heavy.       Confcumer*     |>la4-e     orders     for     next 


winter's  fuel  iiiiil  opmilors  rrporl  heavy 
hookhlich.  Krcr  hit  liinlnoUN  eoajs  eaftiLv 
abhorlied    l>.^     luiiikerh. 

.\iithraelte — MiUUr  w.iith.i  conditions 
liavi-  ptiinitled  a  freer  movennnt  of  eoal. 
an<l  wliil.  Ih.  d.alirs  are  anxious  to  r.  i-i-iv.' 
all  111.-  supplies  available  they  an  not  run- 
ning short  li.niaiid  eontinues  active  and 
rei-.-iiiis  are  again  ii.-aring  normal.  Th. 
.old  wt-.ither  and  il.lays  in  ileliverli-s  have 
resulted  in  luavy  eoiisumpi  ion  and  con- 
siimeis  are  making  slnniious  efforts  to  re- 
lill   th.ir  bins. 

Till  aiiproaeh  of  .\pril  1  does  not  appear 
to  cause  any  let-up  in  d.inand  upon  the 
retail  il.alers.  hous.-holdi  rs  appar.  iitly  feel- 
ing there  will  b.  no  r.-duction  in  pries,  and 
liaving  read  in  the  d-.iily  newspapers  that 
they  may  ♦-xpeet  an  iiicr.-ase  of  at  least  $1 
a  ton.  many  have  already  entered  Iheir 
..filers  for   next   winter's  supply. 

Demand  Is  for  the  larger  sizes,  egg  and 
stove.  :ind  these  sizes  are  as  s«irce  as  they 
have  b.-.n  for  s.veral  w.eks.  Chestnut  is 
al.so  in  (Uniand.  The  scarcity  was  incnased 
bicau.si  of  the  lack  of  production  ilui-  to  the 
.s<  vere  storms  of  the  early  pari  of  'March, 
when  many  of  the  mines  wen-  forced  to 
suspend  operations. 

The  trade  is  closely  watching  the  dally 
.onfeniices  now  going  on  in  this  city  look- 
ing toward  a  new  wage  agreement  with  th. 
mine  workers.  It  is  conceded  that  what- 
ever increase  in  pay  will  be  granted  the 
workers  it  will  be  eventually  paid  by  the 
.(insumer 

Many  buyers  are  going  to  the  coal  fields 
in  an  effort  to  close  contracts,  and  in  some 
instances  have  been  successful,  but  railroad 
shipments  have  been  slow.  Moderate  tem- 
peratures however  are  improving  these  con- 
ditions and  op.rations  at  the  piers  are 
.speeding  up. 

Independent  operators  do  not  have  any 
difficulty  to  obtain  the  T.'c.  differential  for 
their  product,  especially  for  the  domestic 
size,  and  some  report  sufficient  orders 
liooked  to  carry  them  well  into  next  month's 
output. 

Buckwheat  and  rice  are  in  good  deinand 
and  easily  absorbed,  while  barley  is  easier 
in  supply  and  not  so  easily  taken  up  The 
continued  lack  of  bituminous  has  not  yet 
resulted  in  a  let-up  in  demand  for  these 
coals. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coal  per 
gross  tons  at  mine  and  f.o.b.  tidewater. 
at    the   lower  ports   are   as   follows: 


575 


Til.  se  prlceM  runKC  from  2Bc.  to  $ll>er  ton 
more  than  the  pr.sent.  .Maximum  Gov.-rii- 
iiH  lit  price  of  ii.'.i:,.  Ih.  hlgh.r  Hgun  b.iiig 
for  Ih.-  high  grailes.  Production  does  not 
Imiirov.-  rapidly.  t.'ai-H  continue  to  be  slant, 
.soiii.-  of  lb.'  min.K  receiving  not  more  than 
111  p.  r  c.iii   of  Ihiir  normal  supply. 

l,.iail.il  boats  an-  in  goo.l  .lemand.  Then- 
an-  largi-  numbers  of  empty  boats  lying  off 
111.'  loading  doiks.  under  .-ontraet  and  wall- 
ing for  cargo.-H.  Somi-  of  ihes.-  bottoms 
hiiv.-  been  there  :U.  days. 

Covernmeiii  prices  prevail  on  all  coal  not 
sbliip.-d   on  .Dntract,  which   are  a»   follows: 


Minc- 

Pre- 

Kuii 

pared 

black 

Central  I'ciiiiBylvonia *^  21 

$2.95 

$2  95 

\V<-»trrn  IViinsylvania 2.35 

2.60 

2  35 

Fainiiuiit  (kuhI 2.50 

2.75 

2  2S 

Cii-orKedC'reek.  UpnerCum- 
bf-rlaiid     and     Piedmont 

Fii-ldh 2  75 

3  00 

2   511 

••iiit.AHEi.riii 

A 

Broken 

Kgg 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Buckwheat 
Rice   , 
Barlev     . 
Boiler 


.Mine 

Tidewater 

$5   95 

$7  80 

b    35 

8  20 

6   60 

8  45 

6   70 

8   55 

$5   30 

t7   05 

3   40 

5   15 

2  75 

4   50 

2   25 

4  00 

2    50 

4   25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  oc.  higher  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

Rituniiiious — There  has  been  no  relief  in 
the  bituminous  situation.  The  trade  sees 
no  relief  in  sight.  Considerable  confusion 
exists  because  of  continue.l  Government 
control,  and  operators  and  wholesale  deal- 
ers believing  they  could  handle  their  own 
affairs    better. 

The  reports  of  the  Bituminous  u  age  Com 
mission  granting  the  mine  workers  ■2.'i  per 
cent  increase  in  pay,  the  increase  to  absorb 
the  14  per  cent  increase  granted  last 
November,  has  not  helped  the  situation  any 
and  many  of  the  smaller  operators  are 
wondering    what    the    outcome    will    be. 

Dealers  have  been  notified  that  regula- 
tions have  been  issued  requiring  per- 
mits for  the  hunkering  of  vessels  to  foreign 
ports  and  for  the  exportation  of  cargo  coal 
by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Kxchange.  and  that 
the  permits  must  be  filed  with  the  Collector 
of  Customs  before  clearance  to  vessels  shall 
be  granted.  This  order  is  to  remain  in  force 
until   midnight  of  April  30. 

The  demand  for  spot  coal  exceeds  the 
supplv.  Receipts  are  coming  to  th.-  .lock 
better,  but  with  few  exceptions,  are  ready 
under  contracts.  Buyers  of  fn-e  coal  meet 
with  considerable  difTiculty  in  obtaining 
cargo  lots.  Contract  coals  are  sold  more 
freely  and  there  is  cimsiderable  bunk.-ring 
because  of  the  vast  number  of  vessels  now- 
entering  this  harbor. 

Xumerous  inquiries  are  being  received 
regarding  contracts  for  next  year's  supply, 
but  in  many  instances  are  turned  ilown.  as 
many  of  the  smaller  operators  find  they  are 
operating  their  mines  at  loss.  Others  are 
signing  up.  at   the  Government   prices  unti 


\iitlirtici|.e  ill  stroiiK  |iositii»n.  Deniaml  .-.►ii- 
tilllies  unilliilleil.  I>e«pitc  Wlirnier  weatli.-r  d<-- 
miiii.l  for  1  urreiit  iieeiU  slr.iiiK.  ''ea  >tiiiii»  in 
xtreiiKlli.  Mine  and  nut  reach  .11.%  ill  iliiniii- 
ishcil  i.ihiin.-.  t'lifiiiiiiiiies  i-iire  fur  .New 
KiiKliiiid.  Strike  talk  and  price  increa-e 
iiriri-     .iiiisiiiiicr    to    order. 

.Viitbraciti — llv.-n  though  the  wealh.r  is 
the  mil. lest  sine-  last  .Vovember.  the  .le- 
mand for  anthracite  continu.-s  unabated. 
The  iioint  has  now  U-en  r.-ached  where  the 
stocks  put  in  by  consumers  .luring  the 
summer  have  reache.l  the  vanishing  point 
and  the  call  upon  the  deal.-rs  is  very  strong 
The  dealers  are  simply  chok.-.l  up  with 
orders  and  with  very  little  prospe.t  of  b.-ing 
able  to  clear  their  books  before  the  first  of 
April. 

Demand  is.  of  course,  all  centered  upon 
stove  and  nut.  with  egg  just  the  least  in- 
.-lined  to  lag.  However,  no  dealer  is  turn- 
ing down  egg.  as  even  now  they  are  receiving 
orders  to  store  this  coal  in  consumers'  cel- 
lars for  the  next'  burning  season.  The 
iniblic  generally,  at  least  those  accustomed 
to  use  foresight,  are  convinced  that  coal  will 
not  be  cheaper  than  it  is  .luring  the  present 
month  and  the  retailers  are  being  urged 
right  along  to  stock  up  this  month,  but 
without  question  a  large  percentage  of  the 
trade  will  be  ilisappointed.  as  the  need  of 
coal  for  current  consumption  is  so  strong 
that  very  little  storing  can  be  done  this 
month. 

.Just  at  this  tim.-  most  dealers  are  shorter 
of  the  prepared  sizes  than  they  have  been 
at  almost  anv  time  all  winter.  Many  of 
thiin  have  their  bins  entirely  empty  and 
with  no  shipments  on  the  road.  The  short- 
ag.  of  tonnage  is  attributed  to  several 
causes,  one  of  which  has  l)een  the  storms 
and  fioods  in  the  region,  especially  the 
latter,  as  the  collieries  are  having  much 
trouble  with  water  in  the  workings  follow- 
ing the  thaw  of  the  last  week.  Then,  again. 
with  the  lifting  of  the  embargoes  on  the 
lines  into  New  England,  the  companies  have 
felt  impelled  to  make  extra  heavy  ship- 
ments there  on  acoount  of  the  very  urgent 
need. 

Retailers  in  calling  at  the  shipping  offices 
have  been  very  frankly  told  that  they  re- 
ceived much  coal  during  the  past  few  weeks 
that  would  have  ordinarily  have  gone  East 
and  the»  must  expect  now-  to  try  an.l  put 
up  with  the  tonnage  they  are  getting.  .\s 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  custom 
of  vears'  standing  to  ease  off  in  this  mar- 
ket" at  this  time  of  the  year  and  most  deal- 
ers while  needing  coal,  are  not  exactly 
disappointed. 

nituminous — The  ojierators  generally  re- 
port som.  iniprov.-ment  in  the  car  supply, 
but  none  of  them  .ire  getting  sullicient  to 
bring  their  mines  anywhere  near  up  to 
.apacity.  One  iM-neflcial  result  of  the  situa- 
tion is'  believed  to  have  resulted  in  less 
confi.scation  of  coal  by  the  railroad  com- 
Iianies.  and  many  consignees  who  have  b.-en 
notified  that  coal  would  not  reach  them 
have  been  greatly  surprised  by  receiving 
coal  thev  did  not  exp.-ct.  Even  with  this 
improvernent  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
local    situation    is    far    from    satisfactory. 

There  is  hardly  a  plant  that  is  not 
w-orking  on  a  r.-.luee.l  schedule  on  account 
of  coal  shortage,  and  the  few  that  have 
not  been  alTected  have  cut  SO  heavily  into 
their  surplus  that  they  are  making  the 
strongest  efforts  to  replenish  it.  If  any- 
thing, less  coal  has  come  into  this  market 
than  for  th.-  past  two  weeks,  as  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  Northern  railroads  much 
of  the  proiluction  has  been  rushed  in  that 
direction.  In  addition  the  bunker  tra.le,  at 
a  better  price,  is  also  being  take  care  of. 
^Vith  the  report  of  the  coal  commission 
being  made  to  the  President  the  consumers 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
in    for    still    higher    prices.      Many    of    theni 


Federal   control   ends,   after   which   another      after  having  become  accustomed   to  the   14 
price  win  he  stipulated   in   the  contract.  per  cent    Increase   which   was  added   to   the 
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contract  price  had  a  sort  of  foolinff  that 
the  i>rice  crisis  hati  been  pa.s.se(i  for  the 
time  being.  Now  witli  a  dispute  on  as  to 
a  25  per  cent  (>r  35  per  cent  Increase,  they 
are  bet^inning  to  realize  that  they  are  likely 
in  for  a  further  increase. 

ILVLTLMOKK 

Uu}«ines?i  men  rliiiili  into  protest  iif^ainst 
eotitiitiiuiic**  (vf  export  Imii  at  this  port 
throiieli  uctit>n  h.v  Kxport  aiul  Import  Ititiinl 
of  Traile.  <'itr  siippl.t  on  ISiiltiniore  JIL-  Ohio 
lias   avera^eil    around   .^>U   per   eent    f4>r    week. 

■tlliiniinoiis — Instead  of  relief  the  coal 
men  here  find  that  each  weelj  is  apparently 
brinpincT  new  complications  to  the  general 
fuel  situation.  While  the  wage  report  would 
indicate  considerable  ath'-anees  in  the  price 
of  coal  to  consumers  with  the  li.5  per  cent 
raise  to  the  miners,  no  imntediate  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  basis  is  expected  in 
local  circles. 

The  possibility  of  disagreements  in  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite  fields  is  not  add- 
ing to  the  general  comfort  of  the  business 
situation.  Uncertainty  also  is  added  by  the 
suit  of  prominent  coal  firms  to  test  the 
power  of  the  Oovernment  to  further  regulate 
the  domestic  coal  industry'.  The  export  ban 
is  on  tight,  the  only  movement  from  this  port 
in  considerable  titne  being  the  clearing  of 
one  ship  with  1.029  tons  for  Colombia  on 
March   6. 

Meanwhile  business  men  here  are  stirred 
by  the  belief  that  the  Government  action  in 
refusing  export  coal  rights  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  while  granting 
them  to  Newport  News  and  Charleston,  is 
doing  permanent  injury  to  this  port  through 
the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  trade, 
especially  with  South  .America,  for  the  latter 
l>orts,  and  which  the  Northern  ports  have 
held  in  the  past  but  may  never  be  .able  to 
regain. 

The  Import  and  Export  Board  of  Trade 
has  filed  a  formal  complaint  along  that 
line  with  the  Government.  Car  supply  in 
the  coal  regions  of  interest  here  has  run 
about  .">0  per  cent  only  the  past  week.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  five  successive  days 
reported  for  its  entire  system  this  percent- 
age of  supply — "i.  43.  42.  36  and  37.  The 
daily  loadings  on  the  system  ran  ordinarily 
between  l.Siio  and  2,300  cars,  although  on 
one  day  the  total  of  3, .596  cars  was  loaded. 
At  Curtis  Bay  the  daily  supply  for  the  past 
week  ran  between  26S  and  351  cars  the 
high,  while  the  daily  number  of  cars  run- 
ning to  the  pier  varied  between  13S  and 
419.  Local  industries  are  running  close 
but  none  have  been  forced  to  curtail  in  any 
n  ay 

.\nthrneite — Hard  coal  dealers  saw  a  de- 
cided slackening  of  late  ordering  this  week, 
when  rather  spring-like  temperature  arrived. 
The  thoughts  of  the  coal  men  are  largely 
turning  toward  spring,  and  there  are  many 
underground  rumors  that  there  will  be  no 
spring  cut  this  year,  especially  if  the  wage 
proposition  is  not  worked  out  in  satisfactory 
manner.  There  are  already  visions  here  of 
$14  and  $1.')  coal  unless  the  workers  make 
decided  concessions. 

The  local  dealers  met  the  past  week  to 
consider  means  to  fight  .a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly  which  is 
designed  to  create  new  inspection  rules  for 
coal  deliveries.  .\t  present  tlu'  «i)olice  have 
power  to  stoi>  coal  trucks  and  order  the 
loads  weighed,  and  the  law  provides  for 
three    per    cent    variation    of    scales. 


Easteni-Inlaiid 


riTTSIll  Ktill 
l.lttir  Inrorniiilioii  on  Kohinson  roinnilH- 
sloii  rppi>rt.  t  iir  siiortiiKi>  as  hiiil  as  ever. 
No  ili'llnltp  infitruiution  in  lociil  colli  ('ireles 
rpiriirdinic  tll»'  coill  \\  iiKe  roiiiinlssioirs  re- 
ports hr.vonil  Ihr  inrjiKfr  inroriniitloii  eon- 
tnlned  In  the  tttutemeiit  iciven  out  in  U'ush- 
Inirlon. 

.Several  days  previous  to  th4-  announce- 
ment th-it  the  coiTimission  bad  completed 
Its  recommendations,  there  was  a  well  de- 
fined rumor  in  coal  circles  that  a  part  of 
the  recominindntlon  would  be  that  the 
price  control  Im-  taken  off  coal  and  coke  at 
once.  This  may  he  true,  but  the  fact  that 
the  commission  h.as  not  presented  a  unan- 
imous decision,  as  the  President  urged  It 
to  do  whin  making  th.-  appointments  seems 
to  run  count-r  to  the   view. 

It  is  regard,  d  as  Impossible,  In  any  event, 
that  anything  .it  all  will  occur  until  the 
President  litis  had  time  to  study  the  two  re- 
port.u.  Predictions  continue  that  there 
woulil  bf  a  very  sharp  rise  In  coal  prices 
If  th.-  control  were  taken  off  This  could 
easily  occur,  even  If  all  the  l.irge  and  rxin- 
senatlvc  ojierators  should  hold  their  prices 
down. 


The  car  shortage  in  general  is  not  relieved 
to  any  extent,  and  in  some  quarters  it 
seems  to  have  grown  worse.  This  means 
that  on  an  average  the  c.-u-  supply  has  been 
less  since  Feb.  15  than  from  the  first  of 
the  year  to  that  time.  Return  of  the  lines 
to  their  owners  has  had  no  appreciable 
effect,  while  as  to  the  return  of  spring,  that 
has  been  delayed  by  one  belated  cold  snap 
after  another,  though  at  this  writing  the 
weather  has  been  milder  for  two  or  three 
ilays. 

Early  improvement  in  railroad  movement, 
however,  is  confidently  expected.  There 
has  been  an  appreciable  improvement  in 
car  supplies  to  steel  mills  for  shipping 
steel,  and  it  seems  that  the  coal  mines  are 
to  be  the  last  to  receive  better  service.  The 
market  remains  quotable  at  Government 
limits:  Slack.  $2.10;  mine-run.  $2.35; 
screened,  $2.60,  per  net  ton  at  mine.  Pitts- 
burgh district,  with  a  15c.  brokerage  in 
addition   in   some  cases. 

COLV.MBU.S 

Car  supply  is  slightly  better  ani  the  eoal 
trade  is  not  as  strenuous  as  formerly.  Still 
an  insistent  demand  for  domestic  and  steam 
grades.  No  urtua.1  sufl'erlng  in  central  Ohio 
is    reported. 

HitnniinouH — Some  relief  from  the  tight- 
ness m  the  coal  trade  was  experienced  last 
week  when  the  car  supply  in  most  of  the 
Ohio  fields  was  improved  slightly.  On  the 
other  hand  higher  temperatures  reduced  the 
need  for  fuel  and  consequently  the  stress 
IS  gradually  passing  away.  There  is  still  a 
strong  demand  from  all  localities  for  fuel 
mostly  domestic  sizes.  Steam  demand  is 
strong  although  some  of  the  larger  steam 
users  have  been  able  to  secure  some  re- 
serves. The  future  is  not  very  encouraging 
however,  as  any  great  improvement  .in  the 
car    supply    is    not    expected    soon. 

Domestic  trade  is  strong  and  many  deal- 
ers are  clamoring  for  shipments.  Retail 
stocks  in  many  places  are  entirely  ex- 
hausted and  some  inconvenience  has  been 
caused.  But  with  milder  weather  the  stress 
has  been  relieved  to  a  certain  extent  and 
retailers  have  been  able  to  make  out  in 
some  way.  Dealers  have  been  delivering 
only  small  orders,  as  they  reduced  loads  to 
make  the  available  suiiply  reach  all  con- 
sumers. Steadiness  characterizes  retail 
prices.  Pocahontas  is  practically  out  of 
the  market  although  some  West  Virginia 
grades  are  arriving.  Pomeroy  Bend  and 
the  Hocking  Valley  fields  are  supplying  the 
larger  part  of  the  trade  in  Columbus  and 
central    Ohio. 

Steam  business  is  moving  along  fairly 
well,  although  there  is  still  a  marked  scarc- 
ity in  slocks.  Large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns ha\e  used  every  possilile  means  to 
speed  up  shipments.  Iron  and  steel  plants 
are  Inlying  rather  heavily.  Public  .service 
concerns  are  also  in  the  market  for  large 
shipments  as  their  reserve  stocks  have  been 
depleted.  Railroads  are  confl.scating  a  large 
number  of  cars  and  this  is  causing  some 
trouble    among   commercial   inirchasefs. 

The  Lake  season  will  iirobably  be  one  of 
the  most  active  in  years.  Lake  shippers 
are  scurrying  around  for  tonnage  and  have 
not  succeeded  in  jiicking  up  any  large 
amount.  Producers  are  loath  to  make  con- 
tracts, especialUv  in  view  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  wage  scale.  But  some  few  Lake 
contracts  have  been  made  and  others  are 
in  process  of  negotiation.  The  opening  of 
the  Lake  season   is  expected  to  be   late. 

Retail    prices    in    Columbus    are : 

Hocking  Lump. .  . 
Huckinji;  Mine-run 
I'onicroy  Lump. .  . 
Pomeroy  Mine-run 
West  \'irRinia  Splint;. 
West  ^'irK<nia  Splints, 
1'orahonta.s  Lump 
onahontas  Mine-run 


riNTIXX.VTI 

.Market  conditions  iire  still  unseltleil,  ilii«. 
to  II  eomhlniition  of  eiiiises.  The  eiir  sti|>pl.v 
Ih  still  iihoiil  .Ml  per  rent  of  noriiiiil  uitli 
production  on  the  same  le\el.  The  ilciiiand 
for   doiiieHtic   Hlzes    wiih   rutlier    lie»\.>, 

Rallro.ad  control  has  not  ln-en  in  the 
hands  of  the  private  owners  a  sulllci.-nt 
time  to  he  of  ben.-flt  to  the  coal  traile. 
although  much  is  exi)ected  of  the  return  of 
the  roads  to  the  former  managements  and 
owners. 

Industrial  plants  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  shortage  of  fuel  «nd  the  schools  in 
particular  are  almost  out  of  tonnage.  From 
present  indications  stocks  are  so  low  that 
there  will  be  a  fairly  healthy  demand  for 
coal  some  months  to  com.*,  although  it  Is  a 
ilueHllon  whether  this  district  will  secure 
.1  fair  car  distribution  and  be  .able  to  take 
on  equal  advantages  of  demand  with  other 
districts  which  have  received  greater  favor. 


$6   50 

5   75  t, 

$6  25 
6    50 

6  00  ti 

6   25 

,  lump 

7   25 

,  Miiin-riin. , 



6   75  t. 

7  00 

8  00 
7   50 

Conditions  have  been  bad  here  for  more 
than  three  months  and  all  the  operators 
have  received  in  the  way  of  relief  have  been 
vuMTue  promises. 

Telegrams  have  been  sent  to  the  Coal 
Association  at  Washington  \yy  operators 
UTRins  them  to  hasten  payments  on  con- 
Hscated  and  diverted  coal  which  has  caused 
them   indt'btness. 

Although  coal  operators  and  distributors 
are  abiding'  by  Government  prices  there 
is  considerable  rebelling  against  the  re- 
striction. The  early  part  of  the  week  saw 
the  terminal  congested  with  coal,  but  this 
was  relieved  before  the  middle  of  the  week 
by  the  re-routing  of  it  to  other  points. 

Receipts  by  river  were  larger  than  they 
have  been  for  some  weeks,  due  to  the  nav- 
igable condition  of  the  Ohio  River.  Contis- 
cation  was  not  so  general  as  it  has  been, 
distributors,  however,  were  deprived  to 
some  extent,  thus  hindering  them  from 
fulfilling  orders  and  t-aking  on  new  busi- 
ness. No  free  coal  was  offered  and  from 
the  present  outlook  none  will  be  available 
for  some  time  to  come.  Retailers  in  all 
sections  are  still  greatly  bothered  in  de- 
liveries by  the  unprecedented  bad  conditions 
of  the  streets  •'antl  much  is  heard  about  the 
high  cost   involved. 

It  is  the  candid  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  operators  that  no  material  improvement 
will  develop  in  the  coal  situation  here  for 
many  months  to  come.  One  fact  is  certain 
that  the  operators  are  not  alarmed  over 
conditions  but  are  treating  them  as  they 
come  to  light  to  the  best  of  their  advantag^e. 


Southern 


LOnSVILLE 

Retailers  reporting;  considerable  difficulty 
in  Retting  coal.  (oiulitioHH  at  niincN  nIiow- 
infT      no       inipriivenient.  Kiver       Nliipnients 

coining  in  better.  I>oniestic  Hliorta^e  in 
Falls    Cities. 

Ijouisville  retailers  have  been  having  con- 
siderable trouble  in  securing  coal  for 
several  days  p^ist.  while  demand  has  been 
heavy  due  to  severe  weather  and  snow  as 
late  as  Mfirch  7.  which  has  resulted  in 
empty  yards.  Due  to  the  fact  that  bad 
weather  is  reducing  stocks  carried  over 
winter,  consumers  are  running  short  and 
trying  to  place  immediate  delivery  orders, 
which  retailers  can't  handle.  There  is  a 
general  domestic  shortage  in  the  Falls 
Cities,   and  a  heavy  demand  for  all  grades. 

Industrial  demand  continues  heavy,  but 
mine  run  is  in  better  supply  comparatively, 
as  there  are  many  mines  that  are  producing 
little  other  than  steam.  River  shipments 
have  been  somewhat  better.  The  steamer 
JuUus  Flclschnian  came  into  the  harbor 
with  fifteen  barges  of  West  Virginia  coal 
a  few  days  ago.  and  brought  conditions 
around  nicely  with  concerns  which  have 
facilities    for   handling   river  coal. 

In  Jeffersonville,  Ind..  the  United  Gas  & 
Electric  (^o.  pUicrd  its  surplus  supply  of 
coal  at  the  disptisal  of  the  retailers  last 
week  in  order  to  fill  an  acute  shortage  of 
fuel  at  that  point.  Operations  at  the  mines 
show  very  little  improvement  -and  merely 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  Last  week  the 
Harlan  field  got  in  two  days,  due  to  car 
shortage.  Influenza  and  smallpox  in  that 
field  are  causing  somi-  trouble. 

Hemand  for  iy>'i)roduct  and  gas  coal  con- 
tinues heavy,  and  Harlan  field  operators 
are  meeting  with  a  heavy  demand  for  all 
the  coal  they  can  produce.  Tlie  Hazard 
field  also  reports  steady  car  shortage,  and 
excellent  demand  for  all  grades,  but  with 
labor  troubles  facing  the  field.  Western 
Kentucky  mines,  both  on  the  Louisville  & 
N'ashville.  and  Illinois  Central,  are  short  of 
car  supply. 

The  T^ouisville  &  Nashville  reports  that 
it  is  10. 000  cars  short  of  requirements  at 
the  present  time,  and  unable  to  meet  de- 
mand  of  the   operators. 


niRMixriii  A>f 

Car  HUppi.i'  friini  110  tii  fl.'»  per  cent.  Coal 
lMfiiiNlr>  IN  Imilly  htindlciipix'd.  Demand  for 
Mieiini  coal  cxceiMlinif l>  Kootl.  \tlill4>  d<»nieMtIc 
itH|iiir>  is  iiNo  iiisint  eiil.  l.,tilHir  thortaK** 
litid  in II lit* II 7 a  t-oiit  rilmt  I*  in  a  Nniall  inciiNiire 
in  riirtullltiK   production. 

Tlir  ?tclivity  ttf  ihe  local  coal  market  Is 
practically  dominated  V>y  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  There  is  an  urgent  demand 
for  coal  from  every  quarter  of  the  territory, 
which  cannot  he  Bupplled,  and  the  lack  of 
coal  to  meet  the  requirements  is  attrlbut- 
a!»le  almost  wholly  to  k\ck  of  cars  to  en- 
able the  mines  to  operate  efflciently  and 
have  their  product  moved  on  to  the  con- 
ffiimer   promptly. 


March  18,   1920 

TlU'  ciir  supply  lor  thf  past  wook  has  Iu'en 
betwiTii  63  ami  Tn  pir  oiiil  of  llu'  i-iMiulsltc 
amuunt  of  oiiuipimiil.  Slight  iilUf  Is  rx- 
pcclfil  wluii  till-  rail  lliu's  an'  woikiiiK 
smoothly  uiu  cr  privati-  lonttol.  Thi-  ii- 
servt'  suiiply  of  fuel  in  tho  h-aiuls  of  c<iii- 
sunuMs  is  nc't^liKlble  and  dillverios  are  in- 
adequato  to  meet  the  full  niiuinmiiils  of 
daily  consumption. 

Ui'oause  of  the  crisp  weather  domestic 
stocks  in  retail  yards  were  well  cle-aned  up 
and  numhers  of  consumers  felt  the  pinch 
of  colli  on  account  of  Inability  to  t;et  fuel 
Imt  temi)eratures  have  risen  and  the  re- 
celiits  of  domestic  fuel  now.  thouKh  small, 
are  adeiiualc  for  the  trade.  The  pri'valeiice  of 
sickness  in  many  sections  of  the  coal  Held 
and  the  slight  shortaKe  of  lalior  have  coi\- 
tributed  to  some  extent  in  lioJdinK  down 
prodtiction 


Lake  Region 


Bl  FF.VI.O 

Still  grfat  scarelly  iif  till  sorts  of  cool. 
No  real  rflief  in  siKhl.  Conipluint  of  dis- 
crimination, t'ur  shiirliiKe  the  reason.  No 
more  cars  in  sight. 

Bituminous — The  situation  does  not  im- 
prove as  it  was  expected  to  after  the  bip 
snow  drifts  were  gone.  The  fact  is  the  car 
shortage  is  loo  pronounced  for  any  great 
increase  of  movement  to  take  pkice  till  there 
are  more  cars.  Some  of  the  most-favored 
shippers  are  now  able  to  report  a  small  im- 
provement, but  they  even  admit  that  the 
situation  is  bad.  and  they  do  not  look  for 
a  fuel  supply  of  coal  till  the  car  supply  is 
better.  As  to  that  nothing  L-an  be  done  but 
build  more  cars.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
any  such   a  move  has  been   aitnounced. 

it  is  stated  that  al>out  30  per  cent  of 
the  existing  cars  are  crippled  and  that  the 
cnr  shops  are  not  taking  care  of  them  at 
all  fast.  That  is  the  real  reason  for  the 
shortage  and  it  will  continue  to  be  till  the 
mines  can  have  cars  that  are  some  degree 
up  to  their  capacity.  Day  after  day  the 
miners  are  idle  for  w^nt  of  cars.  Then 
they  are  able  to  report  that  they  are  not 
earning  much  and  demand  more  pay.  The 
difficulty  works  out  badly  in  all  directions. 
Complaints  of  confiscations  of  coal  by 
the  roads  continue.  Since  the  weather  has 
once  more  become  mild  the  amount  t-aken 
is  much  less  that  it  was.  but  it  is  still  mucli 
more  than  it  should  be.  Shippers  are  join- 
ing together  in  an  effort  to  stop  it.  but  it  is 
a  ditficult  matter.  At  the  same  time  this  is 
not  the  worst  of  it.  If  the  roads  would 
pay  for  the  coal  promptly  it  would  not  be 
so  bad.  but  to  keep  a  shipper's  money  tied 
lip,  as  the  deferred  payments  do,  is  enough 
to  ruin  some  who  are  not  well  supplied  and 
it  is  an  equal  injury  to  all. 

The  bituminous  prices  are  very  unsteady. 
Some  of  the  shippers  are   trying  to  hold   to 
the  government  prices,  which  are  still  nom- 
inally   in    force.      The    quotations   are    $4.70 
for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes.   $4.50  for  Pitts- 
burgh   and    No.    S    lump    and    three-tiuarter, 
$4.2.T   for  all  mine-run  and  slack  and    $4.70 
for  smokeless.      The  report   is  common   that 
more    and    more    of    the    trade    is    br*iking 
L  away    from    these    prices.      Some    operators 
I  claim  that  they  cannot  make  profit  on  them 
[and    if    they   charge    more    the    jobbers    will 
[have  to  do  so  or  go  out  of  business.      As  a 
)  rule  the  latter  would  prefer  to  abide  by  the 
k  regulations. 

And  now  come  reports  of  preferential 
shipments  and  though  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  enforced  to  any  visible  extent  everybody 
fears  that  th*'y  will  soon  be  considered  nec- 
essary and  be  enforced  as  rigidly  as  they 
were  before.  This  would  l>e  about  the  last 
straw  -and  all  because  the  car  supply  has 
been  allowed  to  run  down  so  low. 

.\ntbrarite — The  supply  has  run  down  so 
that  there  is  a  cry  of  famine  in  the  city  and 
though  shippers  and  distributers  say  it  is 
exaggerated  all  a.£ree  that  we  are  in  need 
of  much  more  co-al  than  is  coming  this  way. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  finally  taken 
it  up  and  telegraphed  to  some  of  the  an- 
thracite operators  for  an  explanation.  The 
claim  is  that  Canada  was  being  supplied 
to  the  expense  of  Buffalo.  Some  shippers 
say  it  is  true  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  denied  by  anyone.  The  reason  given  is 
that  the  car  suppl.v  is  so  small  that  an  ade- 
quate movement   is  impossilde. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  difficulty  will 
last  long,  for  the  weather  has  now  come  to 
the  rescue  and  not  much  over  one-third 
the  coal  is  now  consumed  that  was  during 
the  cold  season,  which  lasted  from  the  hitter 
part  of  November  till  March  10,  a  period 
never  exceeded    in    the   histor.v   of   the    city. 
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Rut  for  the  gooil  su|)ply  laid  in  last  fall 
the  slnirtage  woulil  Itave  been  something 
frightful  It  was  a  narrow  risk  to  run, 
es|)i>cially  wlwn  so  many  railroads  were 
blocki'd. 

And  now  comes  up  the  alarmed  report 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  strike  next 
month  on  the  part  of  the  miners  and  people 
who  ha\'e  permanent  homes  are  teasing 
for  coal  to  bridge  over  a  suspension  of  pro- 
duction. Natural  gas  can  be  depended  on  lo 
heli>  out  in  mild  weather,  but  It  not  only 
runs  down  badly  in  cohl  snajis.  but  often 
goes  out.  On  March  l.">  it  will  lie  permissi- 
ble to  put  the  gas  back  into  the  furnaces. 
but  last  March  there  was  a  cold  spell  that 
N\as  hard  to  meet  with  gas  only. 

It  is  time  to  begin  loading  anthracite  Into 
lake  vessels  and  make  spring  rates,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  and  nothing  is  likely 
to  be  done  for  weeks  yet.  The  shipiiers 
will  not  be  able  to  .-ecure  a  surplus  for  the 
opening  of  lake  navig-alion  as  it  looks  now. 

CLBVEI^AND 

Sliortnge  of  fuel  n)>i>ears  less  acute  l>e- 
eniisc  niihl  weiither  has  drawn  attention 
from  it.  hut  with  steam  <M»aI  users  the 
situation  still  is  a  haiid-tu-iiiniitli  ^ne.  Dc- 
niand  for  aiithrai-ite  is  unusuall.v  heavy  for 
this    lime    of    iear. 

Bituminous — Coming  of  milder  weather 
has  eclipsed  the  coal  shortage  in  the 
public  eye,  but  the  shortage  remains  just 
the  same.  Because  of  the  higher  temper- 
atures demand  has  been  decreased  slightly, 
but  not  appreciably,  as  receipts  from  south- 
ern and  eastern  Ohio  mines  ha\"e  not  yet 
increased.  Inasmuch  as  the  district  w.is 
able  lo  operate  practically  full,  though  on 
\he  ragged  edge,  all  winter,  it  is  believed 
the  present  shortage  will  be  outlived  within 
a  few  weeks.  That  the  worst  is  now  past 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion.  More  efficient 
h.andling  of  cars  and  locomotives  already 
can  be  detected.  Domestic  bituminous  coal 
demand  has  tapered  off  to  praci  ii'ally  noth- 
ing, and  all  shipments  have  beconie  avail- 
able for  industrial  users.  Little  diverting, 
except  occasionally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
largest   local   utility,    is   being   done. 

Continuation  of  government  maximum 
prices  has  quite  seriously  disturbed  the 
routine  of  the  industry  here.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  contracting  negotiations 
usually  are  on.  but  with  government  prices 
in  effect  and  tlie  Preisdent's  Commission  on 
the  job  neither  oi>erators  nor  consumers 
know  where  they  are  at.  Operators  are 
inforiTially  booking  the  needs  of  regular 
customers,  with  the  question  of  price  left 
open  for  future  consideration.  Tenders  of 
$3  and  $3.2.')  for  No.  8  mine-run  and 
slack  are  reported  made  to  operators.  Three 
dollars  is  the  minimum  most  operators  ex- 
])ect   to  be  getting. 

"S'irtually  the  only  dark  spot  on  the 
horizon  liere  is  the  re-establishment  of  the 
preference  list.  That  industrial  users  will 
suffer  most  heavily  if  cold  weather  recurs, 
is  the  general  admission  So  far.  however, 
the  Mines  order  has  had  little  or  no  effect 
here. 

Pocahontas  and  .\ntliracite  —  Slightly 
more  Pocahontas  is  coming  through  just 
now.  but  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the  l)ucket 
and  insufficient  to  meet  more  than  one-fifth 
of  possible  business,  .\nthracite.  however, 
is  holding  up  well  and  receipts  are  not  far 
below  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
With  rumors  of  an  anthracite  strike  afloat, 
demand  has  increased  and  dealers  are  put- 
ling  ne.xt  winter's  supply  in  the  cellars  of 
regular  customers.  Others  still  are  limited 
lo  two  tons.  Prices  of  Pocahontas  con- 
tinue nominal,  in  the  lack  of  sizeable  trad- 
ing. Anthracite  quotations,  while  firmer, 
are  unchanged.  There  are  hints  of  ad- 
\'ances,    however. 

l,ake  Trade — Prospects  of  an  early  open- 
ing ha\'e  gone  glimmering  with  the  news 
that  ice  in  upper  T,ake  harbors  is  almost 
of  a  record-breaking  thickness  In  Duluth 
harbor  the  ice  is  2fi  in.  thick  and  the 
fields  extend  solidly  47  miles  out  in  Lake 
Superior.  Two  Harbors  has  31  in.  of  ice, 
.Vshland  32  in..  lOscanaba  34  in..  Port 
.\rthur  24  in.,  while  the  St.  Marys  river  is 
frozen  over  solidl,\'  its  entire  length  and  at 
Whit^flsh  point  tbi-  ice  is  24  in.  thick. 
Last  season  the  first  bulk  freighter  locked 
through  the  Soo  i-anal  on  .\pril  10  and 
reached  Duluth  April  11  Last  season 
there  was  practically  no  ice.  hence  the  be- 
lief that  it  may  be  the  last  of  .April  be- 
fore any  lake  coal  can  be  carried  this  sea- 
son. ^V^lile  considerable  lake  coal  has  been 
placed,   the  price  has  been   left  open. 

Prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered  by 
dealers    in    Cleveland   are: 

Anthracite — Egg.  $12.20(5112.40:  Chest- 
nut. $12.50^12.70  ;  Orate,  $12.20®12.40 ; 
and    Stove.    $12  40(ff  12.60. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump.  $9.00iff9.2.?  ; 
and    mine-run,    JS.OOft  8.25. 
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Domestic  hitumlnnua  —  West  Virginia 
splint.  $s.30;  .Vo  8  IMItHhurgh,  ICSS'ii  7  00  ; 
Masslllon  lump.  ITliiOi  7  65  ;  Cannel  lump. 
yll.oii;  anil  <'i)sho<lon  lump.  $7.3.'i. 

Steam  coal— .No  0  slack.  $5.75'<<  6.00  ;  No. 
8  slack.  »6.80'ii  0.00  :  Youghlogh<-ny  slack, 
»5.26'i(  6.10  ;  .N'o.  8i|,  $6.35 # 6.60 ;  No.  $ 
mine-run,  $6  SOiirG.SS  :  and  No.  8  mine-run. 
»B30'(,  IJ85 

DKTUpiT 

Indlfrcrcncr  of  Federal  aulliorlllcn  to  De- 
Indl  slmrlaKc  (►f  €-iial  uruUNi^  Ituard  of 
Cummeree   lu  action, 

liilunilnuuH — Ditroit  Hoard  of  Commerce 
is  arranging  lor  a  conference  with  similar 
organizatioiiH  from  other  towns  of  the 
stale  to  determine  wh,it  can  be  done  to 
bring  a  more  liberal  supply  of  bituminous 
to  Detroit  anil  Michigan  This  action  fol- 
lows failure  of  an  altemi)t  to  obtain  relief 
through  a  direct  appeal  lo  representatives 
of   the   Feder-al   government    in    Washington. 

An  appeal  to  Washington  was  made  by 
E.  J  DuBois,  fuel  •onuiiissiDiier  of  the 
rJoard  of  Commerce,  who  sought  to  stim- 
ulate action  by  presenting  to  the  fuel  au- 
IhoritU'S  the  information  gathered  in  a 
.survey  of  Detroit  iniluslries.  This  Investi- 
gation disclosed  that  many  of  the  large 
manufacturing  plants  are  being  kept  in 
operation  by  the  coal  thev  are  receiving 
from  day  to  day  and  that  numerous  im- 
portant industries  are  daily  confronting 
the  contingency  of  interrupted  shipments 
forcing  them   to   close   down 

Mr.  DuBois  also  informed  the  Federal 
omclals  that  an  investigation  of  125  coal 
yards  in  Detroit  has  shown  their  combined 
stock  to  be  only  about  1.570  tons  of  bitum- 
inous or  less  than  15  tons  apiece  He 
eniphasized  the  fact  also  that  the  Detroit 
hdison  Co  having  daily  consumption  of 
about  4.10(5  tons,  has  reduced  its  reserves 
to  something  like  14.000  tons  in  contrast 
with  a  usual  reserve  of  about  100.000  tons 

(.overnment  representatives  gave  Mr    Du- 

ment  "V"''!".""""/" "'""'  to  e^Pect  improve- 
S  .  .A  '?  Spencer,  chairman  of  the 
Central  Fuel  Committee,  told  Mr.  DuBois 
that  while  perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to 
provide  coal  for  household  consumers  and 
for  public  utilities,  no  assurance  could  be 
given  that  Detroit  industrial  plants  would 
not  be  forced  lo  close 

Jobbers  sa.v  the  railroads  are  continuing 
the  confiscation  of  coal  sent  to  Detroit 
despite  tlie  protests  of  consumers  and  the 
trade  The  present  shortage  of  supply  is 
ascribed  principally  to  the  action  of  the 
railroads  in  seizing  and  diverting  ship- 
ments  sent   to   Detroit. 

Anthracite— Very  little  anthracite  is 
coming  into  Detroit,  but  dealers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  temperature  conditions 
vill  moderate  speedily  and  that  household 
consumers  will  be  able  to  provide  for  their 
requirements    without    hardship. 


MIDWEST    REVIEW 

Rig  consumers  of  coal  in  the  >lidrilc  West 
arc  hceinning  lo  be  ivorrieil  liecuusp  (hev 
are  havini;  Krcat  dilliculty  in  Kcltiilg  con- 
tract propositiuns  from  either  oucraturs 
or  flistribulors. 

Operators  cannot,  most  certainly,  afford 
lo  take  on  big  contracts  on  a  basis  of  the 
present  Government  prices,  nor  can  they 
afford  to  take  on  contracts  over  and  above 
the  Government  prices.  Consequentlv.  they 
are  selling  their  output  almost  entirely  oh 
a  day-to-day  basis.  This  proves  very  un- 
satisfactory both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the   operator  and   consumer. 

The  car  situation  is  improving  slowly  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  although  mine.s"  on 
tlie  Pennsylvania  Lines,  in  Indiana,  are 
reporting  a  very  much  better  car  supply 
than  any  other  mines  in  that  territory. 
The  railroads,  it  appears,  are  not  going 
to  follow  the  tactics  inaugurated  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  late  lamented  C  S.  Rail- 
road .-Administration.  In  fact,  we  know 
that  .several  mines  who  worked  on  railroad 
contracts  last  year  have  been  approached, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  by  the  rail- 
roads, asking  that  their  contracts  be  re- 
newed, and  of  course  on  a  different  basis. 
So  far  we  have  not  heard  of  any  large  con- 
tracts  that    the    railroads   have   made. 

The  market  continues  very  strong  on  do- 
mestic sizes,  and  steam  coals  Appar- 
entl.v  the  coal  shortage  in  the  country  Is 
very  much  more  serious  than  at  first  sup- 
posed. That  there  should  be  a  .shortage 
of  steam  coal  can  be  easily  understood, 
tioth  on  account  of  the  strike,  and  the  tre- 
mendous   industrial    activity    in    the    West. 
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The    shonage   of  domestic   roal    i-!   hard    to 

th;?";-e";V    d'p'f,"'"'   '""■'"•''">•   =^t    'his    tine 
.Mt  !1,.  •    1     •   ?<?"1p's  n>e   not    buvinR  at  all 

been    leff  of"',','f  ■""'  °^  "'^i'-  "'"«  «hat  has 
tv^  V      °f   '•'eir   winlei-    coal    su|>|,lv. 
Me    have    been    ha\inp    some    ve  v    mild 

weather,    but.    irresi.eetive    ,.f    this     dealers 

1,-irmd"!™'"  ,■''•"  f^'-""  -'^  ""->•  «'"  Place 
iV.  ■„  ?  '^  •  ■'""'  "  -'I'l^Jirs  that  the  pub- 
lic IS  bUTmg  coal  froni  the  d,.aler.s  ju«,t  as 
fast  as  It  arrives.  It  i.s  predicted  l,a? 
he  domestic  trade  will  boom  right  sUasht 

th.-  jear.  m  order  to  avoid  future  uncer- 
tainties and  dilliculties.  It-  this  rend  of 
early  buying  continues,  it  «•  1  be  i  verv 
satisfactory  thins  for  the  whole   indulnry 

cujc.\no 

Kiiilroad»  still   ei.i.lls.uir   eoal.      Sl.i„,„rs' 
e.."l"     ""     '"  '■        "<•'"»"•'      f"!-     <l..m'stie 

fr.Mn  the  end  of  the  strilse  up  to  now  it 
Is  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  H.R,  ha?  b  .,. 
conhscatinR  a  large  number  of  cars  of  coa 
The  shippers  of  this  coal  claim  that  t  ev 
are  unabe  to  get  payments  from  the  RUN 
road  and  have  bills  against  tliat  ra.iVoa  I 
dated  as  far  back  as  October.  ini9  Thev 
claim,  in  addition,  that  the  Pennsvlvan^a 
R.R,  does  not  even  answer  their  letters 
asking  for  payment.  let  alone  forwardiig 
checks  for  confiscated   coal  '"'"aiamg 

The     situation     is     growing    so     bad      we 
understand    a    number    of    Chicago   shippers 

io  sen'r.'"^;'';"""  V-''"  ■""">  ""  their  iuinds 
to   send    a    delegation    to    Pittsburgh    to   call 

and  s!  Ti''"''  ;'".«h"Hties  of  the^  raihoad 
?-^f  „r\,'r*"'"':""'^S  cannot  be  done  Mar- 
from  ih'i'°"''  '"  <?i<-"So  differ  very  litt  e 
from  the  general  conditions  pvlstine- 
throughout   the  Middle  West       ."||   domestic 

^  let'""'"E?iv^:.*'.-"'  ;""'"='""•  =•"«  ver.nfard 
to  get_  Buyers  of  steam  coal  are  nlac 
ing  orders  wherever  they  can.  and  ft  looks 
some  tUn!"'"""    '""'"'"    ^^"'    ™"'""-    f"r 


ST.  Loris 

.11111     IS     more     sciree     (liaii    iit     any    liinr     in 

ir"".- r'-"'""-' "'  -«"•"'-  periods.  "r,M 

«IiK,atisfae<.„n   amoiii.-   miners 

ap^etm^S^ot  Vile'  r^e,S""¥i,i^ti'^r 
out    the  Standard  and   Mt    O  i'v  fleTds    vMt,," 

e   exception   of  on,,   or   two    r<«ds     cond 
tions  have   been  worse   the   past   wlek^h-  n 

r<  nsid.r.ib.e     improvement.       There     wis    a 

slight     improvement     on     the     Wabash      h,,^ 

o*n  "o^f*'';h'"''''t   ff ", ."°""    with    the   e'x-ce   ! 

held   .^      1       .'*'"^'"'     ""*■    f^""'    '"ads.    which 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  among  the 

W-T,  se  ','f'"°,",f""T  ,"•'■""  ai«tricts.-^fi Vs, 
necaiise  of  the  short  working  time  »n,i 
secondl.v  because  the  commis.si^.n  appoint" 
to  look  into  the  new  wane  scale  h  ve  in  to 
the  present  failed  to  make  any  satisfac  or? 
brrr'n,    °V    'h-   Illhi'iis  Central  Li'mo'^ 

K       f'    ?'"°    '"'"    ''"y^    "    Week    se.-nis    to    be 

about   the  maximum  "      "^ 

-.ii'*'i"ri'""'  ."^o" "•»'•<■"  are  behind  -and  nearly 

a,;;":s';r,,„r,,,r.;.";„"',..;"V;;rS' 

The    domestic   demand    in    the    coi'intr,-    („ 
it   could    be   taken   car.,  of  '"""='"■■    *-''""'     '^ 

For  the  first  time  in  several  Weeks  •.   fow 
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<-ar^ri?uyi',;g^,;?  ''■.?,  «''''  '"•"^''''^^  «  heavy 
"age   is   heav^°  and     vi'l'l    li/'T   '■•''"■•"•'"    ton- 

in    the    way    of    .•   ^     ic     "se       -nt"'"''"''"'' 

n;^o-'p.^f^^;';,.'''"^"-^'--thJ^:^a;";eas;' 

on''' March"'-]l"'';s'''hem»'  "''''■'•"■•^''  '■••''''"*='' 
think  alKuii    it  '    ""'    majority    seem    to 

^^f^w/H^'iil^;^--"?;^:. 

I'Ut  coal  wii  ,.,,,,  hl"'ly  to  come  down, 
'■••ivi,  ..  svr  „S"  '"  ••',""  ""■  I'f'hlem  is  re- 
of  the  i,i.  ::..r.'n'''''''''l'°"  "t  'he  hands 
'ho.se"i,,;t.  soiKh'^Ur"'"'  """  -■'^""•'""y 
in,o'sri'm','""'''7">-  "°  a"thracite  cmioR- 

&^:?£?o'S'^^^-."''^.- 

Ij-era,^.  spea^in^ Ic^il^J'^iStdSi  -'l^^  ^t 

foreed        dealer"      ,,  '""'     ~"1'1>I.>      and 

Manh^,^:;?  u,i"XVh,r"^  "^^  "'■■■''  "'"-k '" 

into  an  acute  staitfvi^'""*'';-"'.  "'  Milwaukee 
sequentif-  resciecrh;"™  ",h'<^h  it  was  suh- 
like   atmos>hei.r'Th'e    m-.rhT-^^    ■''"'•'"«- 

-e'sc^r-:^rt,!?5  J- -"^--°"ca?; 

sumers   a  re   limire^";o='Sne"'oi^ord'^i?'s'    """■ 

Pocahon  a.s  a ,T  as  sca,^:'"'r"'-'  ^'="'''  «' 
but     there    seems    tnif  ''1    anthracite. 

'hri;;:i?e:-'ESircvr---^ 

si;:i"^okr'-'¥^e-s^£ir9'v;<r«";?i 

cite  on  April    1    is  mflonger  "naVu     '"""''''■ 
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Q'lotations 


SK.\TTI,K 


foliowsT'"""    •■"     ""■    l""''S'-nt     lime    are    as 

'..mk^l-"^;;;^''''  "-  -  ^oo.,  »,.,  ^.oa. 

>..mk::?"{^*«-^^    P-     ton     o„on     „,,    ,„  , 

hu!;ke!."v;;^r*'*"  p-  »<>"  2«»«  it^..  f.o.b 

-Sn''=\;Vtr'i^;r.Sli;;3Vyi|^'"">    »>■.    in    the 
-l^es  of'^ei;^5$^^^P^^to    the^  .anda^d 

lb.,    fa^s^     ^-niP-?nj.nO     per     ton     of    v,^, 

Comox  Marine  Mixture  sq  s-  ,        . 
lb.,     fas.  .niAiuie  ts.Si)  p..|-  ton  2240 


in -vim'  o;-"y::;:.^:;"\?r;:;i  "'"•  --"irted 

*'"'»    might    be    short   lived   '      '''     '"""•"'     '"" 


'"phIi^'c;;;,™!'';.;-"--- higiu.r' 

•-■'rliest.  tint  l,h,'",.""t  come  oft,  at  the 
the  .niajority'a,  ^',„  ,^--^;'h-"'  has  studied 
Unbioo.,    1.:..       .        "Miioiny    reports    of    tin- 


Price 


i"    .Milwaukee   are' 

Vlitlirilf'ite 


CJlPslHllt 

.Stov,- 

Kgg 
Pea 
Buckwheat 

c.overnm-nt   prices  are  as   follows 
Bitumiiiou... 

J\  ,-.M  \  irsinia,  splint  screened 

Hi-ileat 

llockiiiK,  scropned '.'. 

PlttsburKli,  .screened 

Poi'iihontas  iniiie-nin 

Pof-ahontas,  .M-rcened 
Cheerful  C;hunkp 
?'niithing 
Cannel 


JI2  70 

12  60 

12  40 

II  20 

•>  75 


8  no 
«  00 
7   75 

7  75 

8  75 

11  00 
•>  50 
8   75 

12  00 


f  "'-ci.  m  the  event  ot'  ir,„cT;""''''V    °'-    cur- 

'ons  being  Perinai  e    th    imM'i"'"''\''°"  '•'^""i- 

1   few  suspensions  would  T,;''*1- J""''  "tily 

ilie  coke  mark,  t  a  cl"n         ■     "^"ied  to  give 

n.=;^ns;;^;i^!:5;l:;'^,l:::;:-'-''y  nominal,  re. 

.■■m..^_$7.:i,l.  per  tu T'tofV  ar.;vens-"^"'-"'  °^'^'- 
;;onne,,s^^(f:';,;y■i^-;:^;^P-;Iuct^on     in     the 

.'"  'h-  '■"^'•X  end..,l  M.„ch  r'l  Ms',  c/';*-''"'' 
.1  decrease  of  1171.,  .„„„  '  r'''^--''6  tons, 
-lightly  und.M-  t  1,  .ianinr'v  ^"?  ■'  'onnage 
age.  •'•'niiary-[.,.bruar.v   aver- 
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far  Hitiinlioii  iinpnived.     ■{.■<.„...r.      1 
complete.     ,.„„.eri„K  buHine":*;,?*;.  .  ■:;':;:' 

More  railroad   cars   are  availil.i.,   f„r   ,1 
transportation     of     c-,al      r  r  mi        •     f,       "'V 
Wyoming    to    San    Fn:,n   isco       h  '      '""' 

er -■  hfs ",""" ""  '"'■  ■' ""in">-oas, .'"li','...:^ 
oU;^mll;'•;;;^l;:•/•-"-•;;;;!■^;■,rr,^'n^e 

basis.  With  business  in  h.-allbv  con.litlon 
whT^h  ,,'"'"';'■■•  Pfip*-  -It  present  Is  Vl"°" 
For  Ho^\""*"  •"aintalned  for  some  t  me' 
For  domestic  us,.,  bituminous  pric.  s  fr,"  n 
itov.  ■]iH!r"r"""'^i/iO".  net  ton.  are 
!sio\e,    I.I  Bf;      T.ump.   J.I. 65. 


m'KF.»l,o 

.leh'rmhled'uli:;,,":;:'';^;  "r^  ■">'  s....m  ,o  be 

movement  s.-enis  ,     ,   ,'',',,  "     '""'      forward 

thr-;;^!-'- -;^''  iRf -!?■  ""'•- 

•issuriMl.      Or,     1  as    1...  ,        '    ■  "f     ^'"'     ^'"'^ 

fo'b."^-,.'^i'^^;f'"  v;-.''"«^ 

villc  f,   ,  1  I,.' .    tleiTf.r"',  Jr  ''""■;   ^  onnells- 

for  Off  grants  *:;,^%?'^,^-U';-^--«i.^ 

Idle  niM.ii  \M 

I.er^'u'VV'rv'":  '"■'T'-  ""<'  '--".Irv  .„ke 
£rH  -"---'■»"-"-.= 

lilJ-wis.!"',');;.''.;":;"',/"  '■""'  Pi-o'ln-'lion  has 
Ilk,  WIS.-  .irr,ct.-d  the  on  put  of  .-i.k.-  and 
equipm.nt   for  the  movem.-nt  of  th,    prod"  c 

a-ine  h.n   T^    '"•"'■.'        >"h""l-     foundry     Is 
lieing  hilled  to  contract  consumers  at    j'l  T^ 
ovens,  whi.h  is  also  the  riuoialk^n  on  Rrook 
wood    foundry.      All    grades    .-^ re    , "no    ™  at 
government   prices.  .im",  11    at 
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To  Be  Fair  Is  To  Be  Fortunate 


By  Carl  Scholz 


T  the  Coal  Stabilization  Conference 
held  in  connection  with  the  February 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  is  "nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
Everyone  of  the  measures  proposed  as  likely  to  be 
helpful  has  been  tried  at  various  times,  and  even  now 
the  trick  is  not  turned.  Nevertheless  there  is  still  hope 
that  by  closer  co-operation  between  all  parties,  bene- 
ficial results  can  be  obtained. 

Most  essential  is  it  that  any  /novement  to  be  ap- 
plied by  all  the  parties  at  interest  be  based  on  doing 
a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  selfishness  and  greed  and  to  substi- 
tute fairness  and  justice  in  their  place.  No  matter 
how  many  papers  are  read  and  schemes  advocated, 
until  correct  principles  are  applied  and  practised  by 
the  legislators  making  our  laws,  by  the  coal  operators 
and  banks  providing  the  capital  and  by  the  laborer 
in  converting  the  raw  material  into  a  finished  product, 
the  goal  will  not  be  successfully  reached. 

It  is  only  necessar>'  to  analyze  the  cause  for  the 
present  high  cost  of  production  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  above  conclusion.  Prior  to  the  war,  owing 
to  various  causes,  the  coal  industry  had  reached  an 
extremely  low  ebb.     It  was  impossible  to  establish 


central  selling  agencies,  as  are  now  advocated,  be- 
cause the  law  prevented  their  formation.  The  rail- 
roads could  not  grant  reduced  freight  rates  in  the 
summer  because  some  of  the  railroad  commissions 
had  stated  that  if  low  freight  rates  were  made  in  that 
season  similar  rates  would  have  to  be  maintained 
during  the  winter.  The  storage  of  coal  was  not  feas- 
ible because  of  the  limited  credit  of  the  coal  companies 
and  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  that  cheap 
fuel  would  be  available  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  war  converted  the  surplus  coal  production  into 
a  shortage,  with  the  result  that  coal  operators  made 
up  for  past  losses  by  advancing  their  charges,  a  situ- 
ation which  brought  about  regulation  of  prices  and 
increased  wage  demands.  Higher  prices  for  coal,  in 
turn,  resulted  in  a  generally  increased  cost  of  living, 
although  other  commodities  were  perhaps  equally  or 
more  responsible  because  they  also  had  been  de- 
pressed and  needed  assistance. 

It  really  seems  that  the  American  people  are  now 
awakening  to  the  true  condition  of  the  coal  industry 
and  realize  its  need,  and  the  present  seems  the  time 
in  which  to  establish  a  propaganda,  based  on  justice 
and  fairness  to  the  consumer,  the  producer  and  the 
laborer,  of  such  a  character  as  may  eliminate  the  high 
peaks  and  the  deep  valleys  in  the  curve  of  production 
that  are  so  detrimental  to  true  economy. 
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IDEAS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


PRACTICAL  SCHEMES  THAT  MAKE  THE  DAY'S  WORK  EASIER 


Safety  Device  for  Shaft  Station 

AT  THE  Burnside  Shaft  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
l\  ing  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  an  inter- 
esting device  for  the  protection  of  the  men  and  also  for 
stopping  the  cage  at  the  proper  point  is  installed. 

By  referring  to  the  accompanying  diagram  it  will 
be  noted  that  there  is  a  3-in.  pipe  on  one  side  of 
the  shaft.  This  has  been  slit  for  a  distance  of  about 
8  ft.  Through  this  slit  a  can  projects  about  8  in.  into 
the  shaft..  To  the  end  of  the  cam  within  3-in.  pipe  a 
chain  is  attached  which  passes  over  a  pulley  about  10  ft. 


>SystemUver$ 


3' Pipe  f urns 
i0'nhen90-lb 
'^ailii  pulled 
outwaral 


yPipt 


Sha/neva 


^90-lt5teeIfail 
^*  for  Keep 


Levfrrjpi/ii^ilQtjtward 


PI.AX  .\Xn  ELEVATION  OF  ."SAFETY  DEVICE.S 
lllu.itratlng   thfc   method    of   automatically   raising:   ami    lowi-ring 
thf  stutlun  Kul«-.H  and  a  new  t>  pr  of  k«ep». 

up  the  shaft,  then  over  another  pulley  marked  "D,"  then 
down  to  the  gate  at  the  shaft  bottom.  The  cage  in  its 
descent  pushes  down  on  the  cam,  which  automatically 
raises  the  gate  out  of  the  way. 

Besides  this  device  a  .special  seat  for  the  cage  is 
provided  so  that  the  cage  will  always  come  to  the 
proper  position  and  thereby  allow  the  cage  track  to 
exactly  register  with  the  track  in  the  shaft  station. 
This  cage  seat  consists  of  two  90-lb.  steel  rails  which 
run  the  long  (transverse)  way  of  the  .shaft.  These 
rails  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  moved  by  a  lever 
out  of  the  way   to  allow  the  cage  to  pass  to  a  lower 


level.  When  they  are  moved  out  of  the  way  a  system 
of  levers  also  changes  the  position  of  the  3-in.  pipe, 
mentioned  above,  so  that  the  cage  in  descending  will 
not  strike  the  cam  and  therefore  will  not  raise  the 
gates. 

Wire  (labinet  for  the  Class  Room 

By  R.  Z.  Virgin 

Pillsburgli,    Pa. 

A  WIRE  netting  cabinet  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
.  the  accompanying  illustration  may  advantageously 
be  used  in  the  lecture  room,  either  at  the  mining  night 
school  or  the  college  of  engineering,  to  teach  the  proper 
method  of  drilling  holes  and  placing  shots.  Broom- 
sticks or  similar  rods  pass  through  the  wire  and  show 


Wire  netting  to  show  course 
of  drill  in  coal  seam,  for  '- 
structionol  purposes 
Broom  handler  ijsad 
for  drills  to  CjO 
through  mesh  of 
wire 


WlkK    CAr.IXK 


wmON    COMri.ETRD 


the    course    and    location    of   each    hole    throughout    its 
entire  course. 

When  a  blind  top  is  temporarily  iilaced  over  the  cabi- 
net an  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  the  student  to 
display  his  judgment  in  effectively  directing  the  drill 
bit  throughout  its  course  .so  that  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
and  consequently  the  explosive  charge  may  be  in  the 
proper  position. 
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COjVL    I'lLKa    01'    UltlUGEfOUT    'XKANtfl-ER    TARU 


This  yard,  unlike  tliat  near  Schuylkill  'Havrn.  is  constiuf tPd  on  levil  p-ound  and  operates  entirely  by  dliucl  mechanical  equipment, 
whereas  the  otlier  installation,  forming  tlie  mam  subject  of  this  article,  is  a  sidchiil  and  usese  the  power  furnished  by  water  under  pres- 
sure.   This  installation  has  a  total  capacity  of  520,000  tons  of  coal  on  its  eight  floors  and  was  constructed  by  the  Dodge  Engineering  Co. 

Reading's  Storage  Yards  Keep  the  Mines 

Running  Steadily 

Coal  Storage,  Regardless  of  Type,  Has  a  Tendency  to  Decrease  the  Cost  of  Fuel   to  the 

Consumer  by  Equalizing  the  Demand — Other  Benefits  Than  Those  Which  Are  of 

Direct  Financial  Advantage  Accrue  to  Those  Who  Operate  Such  Plants 

By  Dever  C.  Ashmead 


Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  some  years  past,  in  order  to  partially  equalize 
the  demand  upon  the  mines,  anthracite-producing 
companies  have  introduced  storage  yards.  One  of 
the  largest  of  these  is  that  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  located  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.  This  is  what 
is  known  as  a  side-hill  storage  yard,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  1,000,000  tons.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the 
average  daily  receipts  and  shipments  to  and  from  this 
yard,  it  may  be  said  that  the  maximum  receipts  in  one 
day  have  been  7,870  tons  and  the  maximum  shipments 
10,195  tons. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  above  that  the  capacity 
of  the  yard  is  1,000,000  tons,  this  does  not  signify  that 
this  amount  of  coal  will  be  handled  in  any  one  year. 
Even  during  the  summer,  when  production  is  usually 
so  much  in  advance  of  demand  that  coal  is,  in  general, 
being  stored,  the  demand  for  certain  grades  of  coal 
might  be  such  that  the  mines  would  be  unable  to  fill 
their  orders,  and,  in  consequence,  resort  for  such 
sizes  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  storage  yard.  The 
total  shipments  during  the  entire  year  might  exceed 
1,000,000  tons,  or  on  the  other  hand  they  might  not 
equal  this  figure. 

Coal  is  brought  to  this  storage  yard  in  railroad  cars 
which  are  placed  upon  the  track  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  yard  immediately  above  the  place  at  which  it  is 
to  be  stored.  From  this  point  the  coal  is  dumped 
directly  into  the  pocket  and  when  necessary  is  washed 
through  steel  chutes  to  its  proper  place  therein.  Dif- 
ferent sizes  of  coal  are  kept  separate  by  means  of 
wooden  partition  walls,  extending  down  the  hill  and 
transversely  across  the  storage  yard. 


No  permanent  retaining  walls  are  built  to  keep  the 
coal  in  place,  but  temporary'  structures  of  this  kind 
are  erected  that  keep  the  coal  from  overflowing  the 
limits  of  the  pocket.  These  walls  also  greatly  increase 
the  capacity  of  each  individual  inclosure.  They  are 
often  constructed  as  high  as  16  ft. 

Coal  is  removed  from  storage  in  either  or  both  of 
two  ways.  Small  sizes,  such  as  rice  and  barley,  when 
the  bank  in  the  pocket  is  high,  may  be  washed  through 
chutes  directly  into  cars  that  are  placed  upon  the 
track  that  skirts  the  lower  edge  of  the  storage  yard. 
When  such  coal  becomes  low  in  the  pocket  it  is  washed 
to  an  elevator,  by  which  it  is  deposited  in  the  car. 

If  the  coal  is  of  a  larger  size,  such  as  egg,  stove, 
chestnut,  pea  or  buckwheat,  it  is  necessary  to  rescreen 
the  material  before  it  is  shipped,  thus  removing  the 
undersize  resulting  from  breakage.  In  this  case  the 
coal  from  the  pocket  is  washed  to  a  scraper  conveyor 
and  taken  to  one  of  the  screening  houses,  of  which 
there  are  four.  It  is  here  elevated  to  the  top  of  the 
house  by  means  of  a  36-in.  bucket  elevator,  which  de- 
livers the  coal  to  a  shaker  screen  and  it  is  resized. 
The  resized  products  then  pass  for  shipment  to  their 
proper  pockets  in  the  screen  house,  while  the  fine 
material  is  deposited  upon  a  slush  bank. 

Besides  handling  material  to  and  from  the  storage 
yards  the  company  at  this  point  also  prepares  coal 
from  various  culm  banks,  isolated  but  not  remote. 
This  material  is  brought  to  the  storage  yard  in  rail- 
road cars  and  dumped  into  a  pocket  directly  opposite 
the  breaker.  From  this  point  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
top  of  the  building  by  a  dragline  conveyor  and  is 
prepared  by  jigs  and  screens,  the  clean  coal  going  to 
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SCHUYLKILL   STOKAGE   YAKD    TAKEN    AT   THE   HEIGHT   OP  THE 


This  yard  has  16  main  compartments  with 
a  maximum  capacity  of  1.000.000  tons  of  coal. 
Some  of  the  separating  walls  can  be  readily 
seen    hut    others   where   two   sizes   are    stored 


in  adjacent  pocl^ets  are  suffered  to  be  wholly 
covered  by  dumped  coal.  .\t  the  time  that 
this  photograph  was  taken  about  860,000 
tons  of  coal  were  in  the  yard.     The   unused 


capacity  can  readily  be  seen,  as  the  ends  ot 
the  separation  walls  of  such  pockets  near 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  are  not  covered  by 
a   mantle   of  coal  as  are   the  others.      In   the 


the  various  pockets  in  the  breaker  and  the  rock  to  a 
rock  dump.  The  breaker  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
used  solely  as  a  screen  house,  the  coal  going  direct  to 
the  pockets  for  shipment  being  bypassed  around  the 
jigs  by  a  system  of  chutes.  Thus  one  building  serves 
two   entirely  distinct  purposes. 

The  plant  at  Schuylkill  Haven  is  about  a  mile  long 
and  comprises  16  pockets,  built  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  coal.  Such  sizes  as  do  not  require 
repreparation  before  shipment  are  usually  stocked  in 
the  pockets  farthest  from  the  screen  houses,  thus 
allowing  the  larger  sizes  to  be  stored  in  compartments 
adjacent  to  the  screening  plants.  This  reduces  the 
distance  over  which  any  size  must  be  handled,  and 


consequently  the  degradation  of  the  coal.  Of  course, 
a  large  amount  of  water  is  required  in  the  operation  of 
this  plant,  as  the  transference  of  the  coal  from  place 
to  place  is  largely  secured  by  hydraulicking  methods. 

The  supply  in  this  case  is  secured  from  Mohannen 
Creek,  the  pumping  station  being  located  about  a  mile 
below  the  storage  piles.  The  water  is  forced  from  the 
station  by  two  pumps  having  a  capacity  of  1,200  and 
1,400  gal.  of  water  per  minute.  These  pumps  are  of 
the  centrifugal  type  and  are  electrically  driven.  The 
main  pipe  line  is  12  in.  in  diameter  and  discharges  into 
a  small  reservoir  near  the  power  house  which  has  a 
capacity  of  180,000  gal. 

Thence  the  water  is  forced  by  a  Jeanesville  pump  to 


JCHLiLKILL  STORAGE  YARD  IN  THE  WINTER 


This  shows  the  storaKe  yard  at  a  time 
when  the  stocks  of  coal  have  been  re<luc«'d 
to  approximat.ly  300.000  tons.  Ah  a  nsult 
of  this  depletion  the  separating  walls  of  wood 


between  the  open  side-hlll  pockets  can  be 
readily  seen  passing  like  huj^e  snow-feiu-e.n 
from  railroad  to  railro.'id  dividing:;  on**  size 
of  coal  from  another.     The  large  coal  banks 


shown  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  yard  consist 
cif  fine  coal.  The  larger  sizes  are  dumped 
within  easy  reach  of  the  risrreininK  and 
breaker  bouse,  which  Is  shown  Jn  the  middle 
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miilitle  foreground  is  the  breaker.  To  the 
right  is  tlie  boiler  house  and  immediately  to 
the  right  of  this  is  the  power  plant.  At  the 
extreme  left  are  tlie  screen  houses  while   im- 


mediately under  the  trestle  along  the  bottom 
of  the  coal  piles  will  be  seen  the  conveyors 
and  on  the  top  of  this  trestle  will  be  seen 
one  of  the  water  supply  lines,   which  during 


the  winter  is  kept  hot  and  so  can  be  used 
to  thaw  the  frozen  coal  for  hydraulicktnc. 
Note  the  barricade  at  the  foot  of  the  coal  slope, 
which  is  described  on  page  599  of  this  issue. 


all  parts  of  the  plant.  An  8-in.  pipe  line  skirts  the 
lower  edge  of  the  storage  plant  while  a  6-in.  line  i.s 
laid  along  the  upper  side.  The  water  from  these  pipe 
lines  is  used  for  hydraulicking  the  coal  into  place  in 
the  pocket  or  for  washing  it  down  the  chutes  to  the 
v^ars  or  to  the  elevators  or  draglines,  as  already 
referred  to. 

Since  coal  in  the  pocket  is  liable  to  freeze  during 
severe  weather,  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
thawing  this  material  so  that  it  can  be  loaded  out 
from  storage.  This  is  accomplished  by  heating  the 
water  used  for  hydraulicking.  To  this  end  the  water 
flowing  through  both  the  upper  and  lower  pipe  lines 
Is  heated  in  the  power  house  to  a  temperature  rang- 


ing from  115  to  120  deg.  F.  Although  the  pip«  lines 
are  uncovered  and  carried  upon  trestles,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  line 
even  in  severe  weather  is  usually  about  83  deg.  F. 
By  this  warm  water  the  coal  to  be  reclaimed  from 
storage,  even  though  frozen  solid,  is  quickly  thawed 
out  and  washed  down  the  chutes  to  its  destination  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  yard. 

In  addition  to  the  water  supply  already  referred  to, 
water  for  drinking  purposes  is  also  furnished.  This  is 
secured  from  a  horizontal  borehole  800  ft.  long,  near 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  is  piped  to  all  parts  of 
the  plant. 

The  power  plant  at  this  storage  yard  is  a  concrete 


WHEN  THE  SUPPLY  OF  COAL  HAS  BEEN  DEPLETED 


foreground,  as  it  is  necessary  to  rescreen  the 
larger  sizes  of  coal,  which,  owing  to  their 
storage,  have  been  subject  to  degradation. 
The  difference  of  elevation   of  the  unloading 


and  reloading  tracks  is  l.'>4  ft.  at  the  breaker 
hiiu.Sf.  While  the  cars  just  above  the  breaker 
are  unloading  culm,  those  immediately  to  the 
right   are   unloading   pea  coal,   for   which   at 


the  time  the  photograph  was  taken  there  was 
a  lack  of  orders.  To  the  left  of  the  c  inter 
bi'idge  <-an  b«-  seen  a  long  flume  which  con- 
veys the  slush  to  u  slush  bunk. 
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structure  with  an  asbestos-covered  roof.  It  contains 
a  500-k\v.  General  Electric  turbo-generator,  furnish- 
ing alternating  current  at  440  volts  for  the  operation 
of  the  plant.  For  lighting,  another  Westinghouse 
turbo-generator  delivering  alternating  current  at  440 
volts,  having  a  capacity  of  125  kva.,  has  been  installed. 
A  125-kw.  General  Electric  motor-generator  set  fur- 
nishes direct  current  at  250  volts.  The  motor  element 
of  this  machine  takes  alternating  current  at  2,.300 
volts  which  has  been  stepped  up  from  the  440-volt 
potential  at  which  it  i.s'  generated.  High-tension 
current  also  operates  the  pumps  at  the  pumping 
station. 

In  addition  to  these  units  there  is  also  installed  a 
Jeanesville  pump  having  a  capacity  of  150  gal.  per 
minute  which  supplies  the  yard  and  two  boiler-feed 
pumps  as  well  as  two  pumps  supplying  the  breaker. 
These    latter   machines    are    identical    in    size,    being 


floors  and  has  a  capacity  of  520,000  tons.    It  was  built 
by  the  Dodge  Engineering  Co. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  expense  of 
such  storage  yards  as  those  above  described  is  great 
both  as  regards  installation  and  operation.  The  mat- 
ter of  wages  alone  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum. 
An  average  of  85  men  per  day  at  the  Schuylkill  Haven 
nlant  makes  a  payroll  of  $100,000  a  year  or  more.  Tr» 
this  must  be  added  the  interest  charge  upon  the  value 
of  the  stored  coal  and  the  degradation  of  the  fuel  as 
well  as  the  expense  of  running  the  machinery  and 
heating  the  water  in  winter.  These  latter  figures  are 
difficult  to  estimate.  Another  item  of  expense  is  the 
freight  involved  in  bringing  the  coal  from  the  mines 
to  the  storage  plant.  This  varies  considerably  with 
the  distance  the  coal  is  transported.  The  shortest 
haul  to  the  Schuylkill  Haven  plant  is  about  eight  miles 
and  the  longest  is  approximately  40  miles. 


W'itl)  a  storngf-  rapacity  of  l.OOfi.OOO  tons  of  roal  this  yard  is 
one  of  the  lar^fst  stoi-agf  yards  in  tiiis  country.  Sixteen  large 
open  pockets  are  provided  for  handling  tiie  tiifferent  sizes  of  coal. 
The  yard  has  a  total  length  of  one  mile.  The  coal  is  dumped 
from    railroad    cars    directly    into    the    pockets    on    the    uphill   side 

6  x  10  X  12  in.,  and  were  bnilt  by  the  coal  company  in 
its  own  shops  at  Pottsville,  Pa.  A  13-panel  switch- 
board is  installed  in  the  plant  for  handling  the  electric 
current. 

Storage  Plant  Needs  85  Men  to  Operate  It  , 

The  boiler  house  contains  four  Stirling  boilers  of 
300  hp.  each,  making  a  total  of  1,200  hp.  These  are 
hand  fired  with  fine  coal  produced  in  the  breaker, 
which  fuel  i.s  conveyed  to  the  boiler  house  by  means 
of  a  dragline  scraper. 

On  an  average  throughout  the  year  85  men  are  em- 
ployed to  operate  this  plant.  The  maximum  number  of 
hands  employed  was  125,  while  the  minimum  during 
the  extraordinary  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
recent  war  was  about  eight  men,  the  plant  at  this  time 
being  practically  abandoned.  During  one  of  the  years 
of  the  conflict  only  26,000  tons  passed  through  the 
plant. 

In  addition  to  this  storage  yard  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  has  a  second  plant, 
known  as  the  Bridgeport  Transfer.  This  yard  is  of  an 
entirely  different  design,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  illu.strations.    It  is  provided  with  eight 


PHILADELPHIA  &  READING  COAL  AND  IRON  CO.'S 

of  the  yard,  and  the  coal  is  handled  by  hydraulicking  in  the 
pockets  and  from  the  pockets,  to  the  railroad  cars,  for  reshipment. 
P'our  rescreening  houses  reprepare  some  of  the  co:il  before  it  goes 
to  the  market.  Pocket  No.  4  is  uned  for  the  dumping  of  the  culm 
from  isolated  banks,  where  it  is   retained  for  preparation   In  the 

It  is  logical  to  suppose  that  the  advantages  derived 
from  storage  are  commensurate  with  the  expense  in- 
volved. It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  all  the  advantages 
secured  can  be  measured  accurately  from  a  strictly 
financial  standpoint,  and  the  element  of  increased 
service  to  both  the  miner  and  the  public  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

It  might  be  well,  however,  to  take  up  first  the  fin- 
ancial phase  of  the  storage  problem.  How  is  the  oper- 
ator benefited  financially  by  storage?  It  will  first  be 
necessary  to  consider  how  coal  is  disposed  of.  Coal  is 
sold  through  agencies  and  sales  offices,  and  at  certain 
times  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  at  others.  In 
the  winter,  for  example,  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  prepared  sizes,  that  is  domestic  coal,  while  in 
summer  the  call  for  such  fuel  falls  off  considerably. 
Then  again  in  cold  weather  manufacturing  plants 
require  greater  amounts  of  fuel  for  the  generation  of 
power  than  during  the  summer.  Furthermore,  heating 
plants,  of  course,  are  always  most  anxious  for  coal  in 
the  winter,  but  unfortunately  despite  these  facts  the 
capacity  of  a  mine  is  lower  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
because  of  the  difficulties  in  operation  and  trans- 
portation. 
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Production  thus  tends  to  decrease  just  when  the 
demand  increases.  This  is  most  acutely  felt  in  the 
prepared  sizes  and  in  some  instances  in  buckwheat, 
but  it  is  not  particularly  troublesome  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  sizes,  which  are  used  for  fuel  purposes 
exclusively. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  summer  the  demand  for 
the  larger  coal  is  small,  but  in  order  to  produce  the 
sizes  to  fill  fuel  contracts  the  mines  must  operate, 
and  if  the  orders  for  coal  cannot  be  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  various  grades  one  of  three  things 
must  occur:  (a)  The  larger  coal  must  be  crushed 
down  to  the  smaller  sizes.  (It  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider this  method  because  of  the  great  difference  in 
price  between  the  large  and  small  sizes  of  anthracite.) 
(b)  The  mines  must  shut  down  and  production  of  coal 
cease  or  (c)  Those  sizes  for  which  there  are  insuffi- 
cient orders  must  be  stored. 


that  is  periodically  forced  to  shut  down,  soon  gets  a 
bad  reputation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  hire  men  when, 
at  last,  orders  are  such  that  the  company  again  be- 
comes desirous  of  operating. 

Another  loss  that  the  operator  would  sustain  is  that 
of  his  contracts.  If  he  cannot  fill  a  contract  he  must 
lose  it,  and  if  he  escapes  without  a  lawsuit  for  dam- 
ages he  is  lucky.  Furthermore,  violation  of  a  con- 
tract or  its  non-fulfillment  renders  the  con.sumer  timid 
about  placing  new  orders  with  the  producer,  lest  those 
orders  should,  similarly,  fail  of  fulfillment.  This 
naturally  increases  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
producer  in  disposing  of  his  product. 

The  loss  occasioned  by  a  shutdown  of  the  mine  is 
one  of  which  the  public  must  assume  a  portion.  If  a 
mine  with  a  certain  output  ceases  operations,  this 
decreases  the  amount  of  fuel  placed  upon  the  market, 
thus  lessening  the  visible  supply.    When  the  demand 


SCHUYLKILL,    HAVEN    SIDE-HILL    STORAGE    YARD 

breaker-screenhouse.  The  slush  bank  does  not  have  to  be  held 
by  walls  or  barricades.  A  low  embankment  about  a  foot  high 
is  built  of  dirt,  and  later  the  necessary  height  is  secured  by 
throwing  dried  slush  on  the  top  of  the  earth.  This  slush  acts  as 
a  niter  and  permits  the  water  to  percolate  through  it  and  pass 

Since  the  first  condition  is  impossible  of  fulfillment 
it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  it  further.  If  the  mines 
are  shut  down  huge  losses  will  occur,  one  of  which 
arises  from  a  continuance  of  overhead  expense.  This 
cannot  cease,  since  it  is  necessary  to  continue  ven- 
tilation and  pumping  in  order  to  avoid  irreparable 
damage.  Repairs  must  be  kept  up  whether  the  mines 
run  or  not,  and,  as  for  the  machinery,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  frequently  deteriorates  quite  as 
rapidly  when  idle  as  when  in  operation.  Monthly 
men  must  be  kept  on  the  payroll  as  well  as  some  of 
the  day  laborers.  The  interest  charge  on  the  invest- 
ment continues,  as  does  also  the  depreciation.  The 
Government,  furthermore,  does  not  reduce  taxes  on  an 
idle  plant.  In  other  words  everything  will  be  going 
out  and  nothing  coming  in  under  such  circumstances. 

This  condition  may  last  only  a  day  or  two  or  may 
continue  for  months.  Shutting  down  the  plant  causes 
a  loss  to  both  the  miner  and  laborer,  which  means  that 
their  work  and  with  it  their  incomes  cease.  If  such  a 
shutdown  were  short,  the  men  probably  would  stay 
at  the  plant,  as  they  would  wish  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  moving  from  place  to  place,  but  if  long  continued, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  move  or  starve.     A  mine 


away.  The  material  is  easy  to  handle  because  the  volume  of  slush 
to  be  deposited  is  not  large.  As  a  result  the  slush  In  the  bank 
is  In  all  stages  of  dryness  dependent  on  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  deposited  and  some  of  it  is  always  in  condition  to  act  as  a 
low    darii. 

increases  this  means  that  the  price  must  increase,  be- 
cause price  depends  upon  supply  and  demand.  The 
closing  of  a  single  mine  will  not,  of  course,  appre- 
ciably affect  the  market,  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  many  operations  are  simultaneously  closed  down 
tight,  while  others  work  only  part  time.  As  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned  it  can  relieve  this  situation  to 
some  extent  by  so  regulating  its  demands  that  they 
will  be  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 
Thus  the  consumers  might  place  their  orders  in  the 
summer,  when  the  demand  is  low,  and  lay  in  a  winter's 
supply  of  fuel,  thus  making  the  consumers'  cellars  the 
storage  yards  of  the  country. 

Only  the  last  alternative  remains  for  consideration. 
How  does  the  storage  of  coal  affect  the  operator,  the 
employee  and  the  public?  As  previously  stated,  the 
demand  for  coal  is  not  regular  but  highly  intermit- 
tent— greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  although  even 
in  winter  the  demand  is  not  unifonn,  frequently  being 
insistent  for  certain  particular  sizes,  while  for  others 
it  may  be  almost  nil.  Individual  mines  cannot  store 
their  output  since  it  would  require  too  much  space,  and 
the  cost  of  storage  at  any  individual  plant  would  run 
into  prohibitive  figures. 
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A  large  mining  company,  on  the  other  hand — one 
operating  a  large  number  of  mines — can  resort  to 
commercial  storage  with  good  results.  The  cost  of 
operation  of  such  a  storage  plant  when  distributed  to, 
a  considerable  number  of  mines,  each  having  a  large 
output,  is  not  excessive,  and  the  savings  resulting 
from  continued  working  of  the  mines  will  aid  to  a 
large  extent  in  paying  the  cost  Of  operation  of  the 
storage  plant. 

The  benefits  of  storage  are  threefold— (1)  Continu- 
ous operation  of  the  mine;  (2)  Ability  to  produce  coal 
for  which  there  are  no  existing  orders;  (3)  Oppor- 
tunity to  ship  to  the  consumer  those  sizes  which  he 
requires  and  to  ship  to  the  storage  yard  those  sizes 
for  which  orders  are  lacking,  until  a  demand  for  such 
sizes  of  coal  may  be  developed. 

Continuous  operation  of  the  mines  has  a  strong  in- 
fluence upon  the  price  of  coal,  permitting  the  output 
to  be  greater  during  the  summer  or  during  those 
months  when  demand  is  ordinarily  flat,  but  when  the 
cost  of  operation  is  less  than  during  the  winter.  Stor- 
age has  a  tendency  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
increased  demand  at  a  time  when  it  is  at  the  peak,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  the  nearer  the  supply  comes  to  the 
demand  the  cheaper  will  be  the  coal.  It  reduces  the 
overhead  expenses  that  would  arise  from  shutting 
down  the  mines  because  of  a  lack  of  balanced  orders, 
consequently  although  the  expense  of  storage  may  be 
greater  than  the  actual  saving  in  overhead,  this  sav- 
ing tends  to  pay  a  part  of  the  storage  costs  and  there- 
fore reduces  the  total  expense. 

The  miner  is  benefited  by  storage  as  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  make  his  work  more  regular  and  continuous, 
regardless  of  the  season  of  the  year.  This  tends  to 
render  him  better  satisfied  since  it  shows  that  his 
employer  is  working  for  his  advantage.  It  has  a 
direct  financial  bearing  on  the  cost  of  operation,  for  it 
reduces  the  labor  turnover.  A  more  efficient  mine 
force  is  assured  when  men  are  retained  long  enough 
to  become  familiar  with  the  work  at  the  mine  at  which 


INTERIOR   OF   SCHUYLKILI.   POWER    PLANT 

Showing  the  turbo-generator  In  the  rear  and  the  large  Jeancsvillc 

pump    which    supplies    the    plant    with    water    in    the    foreground. 

I>nrg»'   quantities   of  water  are   used,   for  the  coal   is  moved   from 

place  to  place  largely  by  hydraulicking  methods. 

they  are  employed.  When  the  men  are  constantly 
changing  from  place  to  place,  because  of  the  slack 
work  afforded  at  various  times  during  the  year,  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  in  their  efficiency. 

Therefore  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  although 


SMALL,    COMBINATION    BREAKER    FOR    CULM    AND 
RESCREENING  HOUSE  FOR  STORED  COAL 

This  breaker  serves  for  the  preparation  of  the  culm  from  a  num- 
ber of  nearby  waste  banks  and  for  the  rescreening  of  tlie  stored 
ccal  without  further  preparation.     In  the  background  will  be  seen 
railroad  cars  dumping  culm  for  preparation  in  the  breaker. 

storage  yards,  as  built  and  operated  by  the  various 
anthracite  companies,  do  not  pay  a  direct  financial 
return  to  their  owners,  they  do  perform  a  definite 
service  to  the  producing  companies,  to  the  public  and 
to  the  mine  worker. 


Injury  Through  Fall  of  Rock. — Where  a  coal  miner 
sued  his  employer  for  injury  sustained  through  a  fall  of 
rock  in  an  entry,  and  the  employer  relied  on  a  claim  that 
the  injured  man  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence 
in  failing  to  discover  that  the  roof  was  in  defective  con- 
dition, or  assumed  the  risk,  it  was  proper  to  receive  evi- 
dence at  the  trial  showing  existence  of  a  smoky  condition 
in  the  entry,  following  a  firing  of  shots. 

This  evidence  was  admissible  as  tending  to  show  that 
the  danger  was  not  apparent  and  was  hard  to  detect. 
(Arkansas  Supreyne  Court,  Smith  vs.  Southern  Anthra- 
cite Coal  Mining  Co.,  215  Southwestern  Reporter,  719.) 


Contracts  to  Sell  Coal  in  Place. — If  a  consideration 
be  paid  for  an  option  to  buy  coal  in  place,  with  a  time 
limit  fixed  for  exercise  of  the  option,  it  cannot  be  with- 
drawn during  that  period  without  consent  of  the  option 
holder.  Rut  if  no  consideration  be  actually  given  for  the 
option,  although  one  be  recited  in  the  contract,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal  any  time  before  acceptance.  How- 
ever, if  the  holder  exercises  the  option  before  its  with- 
drawal, a  binding  contract  of  sale  results. 

The  holder  of  an  option  to  buy  coal  in  place  will  not  be 
denied  the  right  to  a  court  decree  requiring  the  other 
party  to  convey  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  terms  of 
the  option  on  the  ground  that  the  holder  has  invested 
nothing,  being  a  promoter  who  would  not  have  accepted 
the  option  except  for  having  obtained  a  purchaser  to 
whom  he  can  sell  the  coal  at  a  profit. 

But  a  decree  requiring  conveyance  under  an  accepted 
option  will  be  denied  where  the  option  provides  for  a 
warranty  deed  containing  provisions  used  for  similar 
property  in  certain  counties,  and  the  evidence  shows  that 
there  is  no  established  and  uniform  form  of  deed  so  u.sed, 
and  where  the  option  holder  has  not  waived,  as  he  might, 
any  further  provision  than  for  an  ordinary  warranty 
deed.  In  such  case  there  is  no  sufficient  agreement  as 
to  the  character  of  deed  to  be  given.  {Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  Threlkeld  vs.  Inglett,  12i  Northeastern  Re- 
porter, .J6S.) 
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Hydrocarbon  Gases  Found  in  British 

Columbia  Mines 


By  James  Ashworth* 

Alberta,  Canada 


IN  THE  report  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  for  1918, 
many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "Mine- 
Air  Sampling,"  in  both  coal  and  metal  mines.  Perhaps, 
the  most  unusual  feature  appears  on  page  336  of  the 
report,  in  giving  the  analysis  of  a  sample  of  air 
that  was  probably  taken  in  the  Beta  Tunnel  of  the  Bri- 
tannia mine  after  blasting,  although  it  is  not  so  stated. 

According  to  the  anal- 
ysis given,  this  sample  of 
air  contained  0.11  per 
cent  carbon  monoxide, 
which  alone  would  mean 
a  dangerous  condition ; 
but,  besides,  there  is 
present  in  this  air  0.73 
per  cent  carbon  dioxide, 
while  the  oxygen  content 
is  given  as  19.49  per  cent 
and  nitrogen  79.67  per 
cent.  A  most  notable 
feature  is  the  presence  of 
a  "trace  of  ethylene"  re- 
ported in  this  sample. 

The  chief  inspector  of  mines,  George  Wilkinson,  re- 
ports, page  319,  the  taking  of  510  mine-air  samples 
during  the  year,  many  of  which  were  obtained  from 
the  mines  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co.,  adding 
further  that  much  valuable  information  regarding  the 
outflow  of  gas  from  coal  seams  and  the  effect  of  break- 
ing the  coal  was  secured. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  officials  of  the  Miners'  Union 
and  the  men  that  the  adoption  of  a  single-shift  system 
would  lower  the  flow  of  gas  in  these  mines.  In  order 
to  prove  or  disprove  this  claim  many  mine-air  samples 
were  taken  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June, 
1917,  when  the  mines  were  idle  in  the  Crowsnest  dis- 
trict. These  samples  were  taken  regularly  each  month 
to  determine  what  outflow  of  gas  took  place  w'hile  no 
coal  was  being  mined.  The  results  obtained  were  sur- 
prising, frequently  showing  as  large  a  flow  of  gas  from 
the  coal  at  the  end  of  70  days  as  when  the  mine  was 
being  worked. 

Analyses  of  Mine  Air  Taken  to  Show  Outflow  of 
Gas  Under  Varying  Conditions 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  seeming  discrepancy 
regarding  the  volume  of  methane  generated,  per  ton  of 
coal  mined,  as  recorded  in  the  last  column  of  the  table 
giving  the  data  for  the  Corbin  Colliery,  p.  330.  Com- 
paring the  results  shown  in  the  first  two  tests  at  this 
colliery  when  the  same  tonnage  was  mined,  the  outflow 
of  methane  is  given  as  362  cu.ft.  per  ton  in  the  first 
test  (Jan.  8),  the  percentage  of  methane  in  the  sample 
being  0.53  per  cent,  and  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
24.5  in.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  second  test  (March 
26)  gives  the  outflow  of  methane  as  749  cu.ft.,  per  ton 
of  coal  mined,  the  percentage  of  methane  in  that  test 


Interesting  facts  relating  to  the  outflow  of 
gas  into  the  mine,  as  influenced  by  periods 
of  idleness  and  periods  when  the  mine  was 
working  normally.  These  facts  were  deter- 
mined by  the  results  obtained  in  an  extended 
series  of  analyses  of  mine  air  carefully  taken, 
at  different  times,  and  analyzed  in  the  labo- 
ratory, under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
Mines,  and  tabulated  in  his  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  1918. 


•Consulting  Mining  Engineer,  Livingstone,  Alberta.  Canada. 


being  0.50  per  cent,  and  the  barometric  reading  24.7  in. 
The   reason   for   this  difference   is   not   apparent,   al- 
though we  note  the  temperature  of  the  first  test  was 
50  deg.  F.,  and  advanced  in  the  second  test  to  64  deg.  F. 
In  these  tests  the  outflow  of  methane  per  min.  is  given 
as  63  cu.ft.  in  the  first  test,  and  130  cu.ft.  in  the  second. 
Much  the  same  condition  is  shown  in  the  Michel  Col- 
liery when  comparing  the 
two   tests    taken    May    9 
and  Aug.  10,  respectively, 
p.  329,  the  output  for  this 
air   split   being   200   tons 
on   each   date.     The   first 
of  these  two  tests  showed 
1,173    cu.ft.    of    methane 
generated,     per     ton     of 
coal   mined,    the   percent- 
age   of    methane    in    the 
sample    being     1.78     per 
cent,  and  the  barometric 
pressure  25.9  in.,  temper- 
ature 53  deg.  F.     In  con- 
trast   with    this    the   sec- 
ond  test   showed   2,354   cu.ft.   of   methane   generated, 
per  ton  of  coal  mined,  the  methane  then  being  1.81  per 
cent,    barometric    pressure     25.6    in.,    temperature    55 
deg.  F.     The  outflow  of  gas  in  the  first  test  was  163 
cu.ft.  per  min.,  and  that  in  the  second  test  327  cu.ft. 
per  min. 

Much  Methane  Is  Transpired 

At  Coal  Creek,  p.  327,  a  test  taken  in  No.  1  East 
Mine,  main-return  airway,  Jan.  24,  when  600  tons  of 
coal  were  mined,  gave  3,712  cu.ft.  of  methane  generated, 
per  ton  of  coal  mined,  the  methane  being  1.28  per  cent, 
barometric  pressure  25.7  in.,  temperature  49  deg.  F. 
A  second  test  taken  (July  23)  in  the  same  airway, 
when  500  tons  of  coal  were  mined,  showed  5,120  cu.ft. 
of  methane  generated,  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  the  meth- 
ane being  1.27  per  cent,  barometric  pressure  25.9  in., 
temperature  56  deg.  F.  In  the  first  of  these  tests  the 
volume  of  methane  generated  was  1,547  cu.ft.  per  min., 
and  that  in  the  second  test  1,778  cu.ft.  per  min. 

I  will  cite  but  one  other  instance  along  this  line, 
namely,  the  two  tests,  p.  328,  taken  July  12  and  Aug.  6. 
in  the  south  level  split  of  No.  3  mine,  the  coal  mined 
being  200  tons  and  220  tons,  respectively.  The  first  of 
these  tests  showed  7,704  cu.ft.  of  methane  generated  per 
ton  of  coal  mined,  the  proportion  of  methane  being  0.57 
per  cent,  barometric  pressure  26  in.,  temperature  59 
deg.  F.  The  second  test  showed  the  volume  of  methane 
generated  as  3,888  cu.ft.  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  the 
amount  of  methane  being  0.61  per  cent,  barometric 
pressure  26  in.,  temperature  58  deg.  F.  The  gas  gene- 
rated in  the  first  instance  was  107  cu.ft.  per  min.,  and 
in  the  second  instance  108  cu.ft.  per  min.  These  cita- 
tions show  that  the  production  of  methane  does  not  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  amount  of  coal  displaced. 
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Quoting  from  p.  320  of  the  report,  the  following  state- 
ment is  made: 

In  No.  1  South  Mine  there  is  an  increase  of  0.22  per  cent  In 
21  days,  with  the  mine  idle  and  the  same  quantity  of  air  passing, 
and  a  decrease  is  shown  when  the  mine  Is  operating  again,  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  days,  with  the  same  quantity  of  air  passing. 

The  report  continues,  p.  321: 

From  the  results  obtained  it  would  appear  that  the  breaking 
of  coal  has  not  much  bearing  on  the  gas  flow  in  these  mines, 
and  from  the  results  shown  in  the  returns  from  samples  taken 
every  two  hours,  it  is  apparent  that  the  conditions  are  not 
changed  by  tlie  working  of  two  shifts,  the  maximum  raise  at  any 
time  during  the  21  hours  being  less  than  0.3  per  cent,  while 
samples  taken  every  half-hour,  in  No.  3  mine,  showed  a  maximum 
raise  of  a  little  over  0.5   per  cent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  single  shift  inaugurated  in  some  of 
tl>e  Crowsnest  Pass  mines  w^ould  have  very  beneficial  results 
on  the  dust  conditions,  and  in  any  mine  beneficial  results  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  due  to  other  causes  at  the  working  faces. 

This  last  statement  will  not  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval, since  it  is  quite 
commonly  held  that  the 
more  quickly  a  working 
face  is  advanced  the  more 
safely  the  work  is  per- 
formed, in  respect  to  acci- 
dents due  to  falls  of  roof 
and  coal. 

Robert  Strachan,  senior 
inspector  of  mines  for  the 
East  Kootenay  district,  in 
his  report,  p.  447,  states, 
"Since  the  resumption  of 
work  after  the  idle  time,  it 
has  been  very  hard  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  test  made  of 
the  outflow  of  gas  under 
the  single-shift  c  o  n  d  i- 
tions,"  but  adds,  "It  has 
at  no  time  reached  the 
double-shift    system." 


Controvers}'  regarding  the  danger  of  double- 
shifting  the  mines  in  the  Crowsnest  district 
hinged  largely  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  generation  of  gas,  in  the  mine,  increased 
with  the  amount  of  coal  broken,  as  claimed 
by  the  Miners'  Union.  Statements  of  the 
senior  inspector  of  mines  and  of  the  chief 
inspector,  appearing  in  the  report  on  the  No. 
3  mine  explosion.  Coal  Creek,  seem  at  vari- 
ance with  the  conclusions  of  the  chief  inspec- 
tor, who  recommends  a  2'/2  per  cent  with- 
drawal limit  to  be  embodied  in  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act. 


height  shown  under  the 
Mr.  Strachan  says  further: 
•"Twice  during  the  year  has  methane  been  reported  as 
found  in  the  analyses,  both  cases  being  in  the  High  Line 
aplit  of  No.  2  mine.  Coal  Creek,  Sample  No.  308  show- 
ing 0.13  per  cent,  and  Sample  No.  396,  a  trace,  while  in 
some  cases  of  blowout  we  have  recorded  84  per  cent 
of  methane  and  no  trace  of  ethane." 

In  his  second  report  on  the  No.  3  explosion  at  Coal 
Creek,  George  Wilkinson,  chief  inspector  of  mines,  re- 
marks as  follows,  p.  347: 

Mr.  I^ne,  who  worked  in  the  main  level,  stated  in  his  evi- 
dence given  at  the  inquest  that  on  the  morning  of  April  5,  when 
he  went  in  his  place,  there  was  a  i-in.  gas  cap  in  it  and  this 
was  gradually  Increased  to  J  in.,  at  the  end  of  the  shift.  He 
also  stated  that  this  was  no  unusual  condition,  since  the  double 
ahlft  was  put  on.  (The  double  shift  was  put  on  to  place  the 
men  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  "bump"  in  No.  1  East  Mine  last 
November.)  He  also  admitted  that  Inspector  O'Brien  had  with- 
drawn him,  owing  to  there  being  a  1-in.  cap  of  gas  in  the  air. 
Lane,  who  is  an  old  experienced  miner,  had  worked  for  many 
years  as  a  flreboss. 

Methane  Increases  With  Coal  Broken  Down 

This  reference  of  the  chief  mine  inspector,  notwith- 
standing his  previous  conclusion  to  the  contrary,  p.  319, 
would  seem  to  support  the  alleged  claim  of  Inspector 
Strachan  that  a  series  of  tests  made  in  one  of  the  mines 
showed  that  the  production  of  methane  increases  and 
decreases  directly  as  the  work  of  breaking  down  the 
coal.  The  presence  of  the  J-in.  gas  cap  referred  to  in  the 
Lane  evidence  was  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  the 
place  by  the  district  inspector,  the  morning  of  the 
explosion. 


To  understand  better  the  situation  regarding  the  ex- 
plosion in  the  No.  3  mine,  at  Coal  Creek,  it  is  necessary 
to  note  the  statement  made  in  the  chief  inspector's  sec- 
ond report  of  this  explosion,  page  348,  where  he  states; 

From  evidence  given  at  the  inquest,  it  was  brought  out  that 
almost  continuously  for  30  days  there  had  been  from  a  half  to  a 
three-quarter  inch  gas  cap  present  in  these  places.  At  the  time 
of  the  inquest  it  was  taken  [for  granted]  that  a  half-inch  gas 
cap  was  equal  to  2i  per  cent  of  gas.  From  experiments  made 
since  in  measuring  flame  caps  and  taking  samples  for  analyses, 
and  cliecking  with  the  Burrell  gas  detector,  it  has  been  proven 
tliat  a  quarter-inch  cap  in  the  Wolf  safety  lamp  is  equivalent 
to  2J  per  cent  of  gas,  and  that  a  one-half  inch  cap  equals 
about  3  3  per  cent. 

Following  this  statement,  the  chief  inspector  con- 
cludes that  "If  there  was  a  three-quarter  inch  cap  at  the 
end  of  the  morning  shift,  there  must  then  have  been 
upwards  of  4  per  cent  in  the  current." 

The  chief  inspector's  report  also  shows,  p.  348,  that 

the  district  inspector  had 
realized  the  danger  of  the 
double  shift  before  the 
explosion  occurred,  and 
had  suggested  to  the 
management  "that  only 
one  shift  of  8  hours 
out  of  the  24  be  worked." 
This  important  suggestion 
of  the  chief  inspector 
would  appear  to  be  ample 
justification  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  single-shift  sys- 
tem, under  the  conditions 
stated.  The  suggestion  is 
also  supported  by  the 
senior  district  inspector 
and  the  officials  of  the 
Miners'  Union,  p.  319. 
Referring  to  the  explosion  in  No.  3  East  Mine  at 
Michel,  Aug.  8,  1916,  the  senior  inspector  reiterates 
his  opinion,  p.  446,  that  the  explosion  originated  in 
No.  17  room.  No.  6  East  Level,  and  was  caused  by  the 
"ignition  of  gas  at  a  defective  lamp,  the  coal  dust  on 
the  roadways  and  sides  propagating  it  throughout  the 
mine."  He  concludes  his  suggestion  relating  to  mine 
accidents  with  the  following  statement,  p.  448: 

In  dealing  witli  these  blowouts  or  "bumps."  tlie  greatest  danger, 
now  that  electric  lamps  are  in  use,  is  the  likelihood  of  the  work- 
men getting  overcome  by  gas  and  asphyxiated,  and  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  investigation  be  made  along  the  lines  of  either 
solving  the  problems  or  providing  mine-safety  apparatus  for  each 
mdlvidual   workman   employed   in   suspected   areas. 

Regarding  the  procedure  permitted  where  electric 
lamps  are  used  by  the  miners,  neither  the  chief  nor  the 
senior  inspector  mentions  how  a  miner  examines  his 
working  place,  as  required  by  the  rules ;  or  whether  the 
miner  has  any  knowledge  of  his  place  being  clear  of  gas 
while  at  work.  This  is  an  important  matter,  as  the  num- 
ber of  electric  lamps  in  use  at  the  end  of  1918,  in  the 
province,  was  2,065,  or  over  61  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  lamps  in  use.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  inspector  does  not  explain  in  what  way  the  lamp 
that  caused  the  explosion  was  defective,  and  whether 
the  defect  should  not  have  been  detected  before  the  lamp 
was  given  to  the  miner. 

Before  closing  allow  me  to  quote  a  paragraph  from 
the  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  mines,  p.  337,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

From  the  evidence  brought  out  at  the  inquest,  in  connection 
with  explosion  at  No.  3  Mine,  Coal  Creek,  and  the  subsequent 
tests  made  regarding  the  percentage  of  methane  In  the  air  cur- 
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rent,  [and  Its  relation ]  to  lielpht  of  flame  cap  on  a  safety  lamp. 
It  Is  appaient  that  some  rule  shovilii  be  emboilled  In  the  "Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Act,"  compellInK  the  withdrawal  of  men  when 
the  percentaBe  reaches  a  fixed  quantity.  The  limit  set  by  the 
British  Act  Is  2J  per  cent.  A  rule  has  been  established  by  the 
manaRement  of  the  Crowsnest  Piiss  Mine,  at  the  sUBeestion  of 
the  Mines  Department,  to  the  effect  of  establlshlnB  the  with- 
drawal percentage  at  2*  per  cent  or  J-ln.  Ka.^  cap.  but  this  rule 
should  be  embodied  in  the  "Coal   Mines  Regulation  Act  " 

It  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  I  read  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  chief  inspector,  which  follows  up  my 
own  sug'g'estion  regrarding  fhe  need  of  more  exactly 
defining  what  is  understood  in  the  reports  of  "Gas"  by 
firebosses,  made  in  my  own  report  on  the  Reserve  Mine 
explosion  of  May  27,  1915,  which  report  will  be  found 
on  pp.  352-363  inclusive  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Minister  of  Mines,  1915. 

In  transmitting-  my  report  to  the  Minister  of  Mines 
on  that  occasion,  I  inclosed  a  print  of  the  card  issued 
by  the  British  Home  Office,  relating  to  the  matter  of 
reporting  gas.  Similar  cards  were  issued  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard McBride,  and  the  first  of  these  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  officials  at  Coal  Creek  as  early  as  1911;  but  no 
official  ruling  or  alteration  was  made  in  the  British 
Columbia  Mines  Regulation  Act  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  provision  of  this  nature  is  made  in  any 
act  or  rule  to  enforce  its  observance. 

The  chief  inspector  includes  among  his  recommenda- 
tions, p.  338,  the  retiuest  that  there  be  placed  a  limit 
on  the  percentage  of  gas  allowable  in  the  mine  air  when 
blasting  is  permitted.  It  appears  further  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  "standardization  of  the  ventila- 
tion in  mines  as  to  what  an  adequate  amount  of  venti- 
lation means"  in  the  reading  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regu- 
lation Act. 

Mining  men  will  quite  generally  agree  that  these  are 
important  matters  and  should  be  clearly  defined  so  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Permit  me  to  express  the 
opinion  that  few  will  agree  with  the  views  of  the  chief 
inspector  on  standardization,  if  it  is  his  meaning  that 
the  provisions  of  Rules  1  and  2,  Part  XI,  of  the  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  when 
they  read  as  follows: 

Rule  I :  Every  mine  while  being  worked  shall  be  thoroughly 
ventilated  and  furnished  witli  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  air  to 
dilute  and  render  harmless  noxious  gases  to  the  intent  that  the 
working  places  of  the  shafts,  levels,  stables  and  workings  of  such 
mine,  and  the  underground  traveling  roads  to  and  from  such 
working  places  shall  be  in  a  fit  state  for  working  and  passing 
therein. 

Rule  2.  An  adequate  supply  of  pure  air  shall  mean  not  less 
than  100  cu.ft.  per  min.  for  each  man  or  boy,  and  not  less  than 
300  cu.ft.  per  min.  for  each  horse  or  mule  employed  in  a  mine, 
and  as  much  more  as  the  inspector  of  mines  may  direct,  which 
shall  sweep  the  face  of  each  working  place,  and  a  notice  stating 
tlie  quantity  of  air  required  shall  be  kept  posted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  by  the  inspector  of  mines  whenever  he  directs  that 
more  air  should  be  furnished  in  a  mine. 

At  the  inquest,  following  the  Mine  No.  3  explosion,  no 
one  was  found  willing  to  justify  the  presence  of  gas, 
which  was  admitted  to  be  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
ventilation  required  by  Rule  2  to  which  I  have  referred. 
If  this  rule  authorizes  the  inspector  to  require  any 
amount  of  air  that  his  judgment  may  dictate  for  the 
safe  operation  of  the  mine  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  rule  requires  any  alteration.  However,  it  has  been 
the  custom  for  many  years,  in  British  Columbia,  to  use 
the  words  "explosive  gas,"  "in  making  out  a  report, 
instead  of  the  words  used  in  the  Mines  Regulation  Act, 
"inflammable  gas." 

That  being  the  case,  it  may  be  claimed  by  the  mine 
inspectors  that  the  danger  point  is  not  reached  until 
explosive  gas  is  found.    In  concluding,  allow  me  to  state 


that  a  Davy  lamp  will  pass  flame  in  at)out  11  sec,  in  an 
air  current  containing  4  per  cent  of  methane  and  hav- 
ing a  velocity  of  6  ft.  per  sec,  whenever  there  is  coal 
dust  in  the  air  to  the  extent  that  this  small  velocity 
will  raise  the  dust  from  the  floor  without  artificial 
means  being  used  to  disturb  it. 


Nollingliamsliire  Coal  Fields 

By  Mark  Meredith 

I^lverpool,   Kng. 

For  some  time  boring  operations  have  been  in  prog-, 
ress  beyond  the  eastern  border  of  the  present  known 
coal  field  in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  with  the  object 
of  proving,  if  possible,  an  extension  of  the  valuable 
beds  now  being  worked.  This  exploration  and  re- 
search work  is  being  carried  out  entirely  by  private 
enterprise,  the  Butterley  Co.  and  the  Stanton  Ironworks 
Co.,  Ltd.,  who  own  collieries  nearby,  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  this  important  undertaking. 

An  important  discovery  has  now  been  made.  The 
top  hard  bed  has  been  reached  at  the  boring  at  Boulton, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Ollerton  in  the  Dukeries.  The 
bed  is  here  nearly  2,000  ft.  deep.  The  thickness  of  the 
seam  is  not  known.  Reference  was  made  to  the  further 
development  of  the  Nottinghamshire  coal  field  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Midland  Counties  Institution  of  Engineers 
at  the  University  College,  Nottingham,  on  Nov.  22  last. 

G.  A.  Longden,  prior  to  reading  a  paper  on  "Recent 
Borings  in  the  Nottingham  Coal  Fields,"  made  reference 
to  the  absence  of  H.  E.  Mitton  of  the  Butterley  Co.  He 
stated  that  Mr.  Mitton  was  detained  at  the  boring  opera- 
tions at  Boulton,  which  place  he  himself  had  left  to 
attend  that  meeting.  The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Longden 
contained  notes  on  the  strata  which  had  been  proved 
by  the  three  borings  carried  out  for  the  Stanton  Iron- 
works Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Kirklington,  Nilsthorpe  and  Wellow. 
In  the  Kirklington  boring,  which  was  commenced  on 
April  24,  1915,  gas  was  given  off  at  a  depth  of  1,911  ft., 
indicating  the  presence  of  a  coal  bed.  At  the  Bilsthorpe 
boring,  which  is  upon  Lord  Savile's  property,  it  was 
found  that  the  coal  measures  above  the  top  hard  bed 
were  considerably  less  in  thickness  than  they  were  at 
the  adjoining  colliery  of  Rufford.  The  bore  hole  at 
Wellow  was  the  first  to  be  made  to  the  east  of  Bentinck 
and  Kirkby  collieries,  where  lower  mines  had  been 
proved.  This  showed  that  three  at  least  were  good, 
workable  beds  extending  over  a  large  area  where  the  top 
hard  bed  was  being  worked,  thus  providing  an  immense 
tonnage  for  the  district. 

A  record  was  also  given  of  the  deep  borings  at  Kel- 
ham  and  South  Leverton.  The  Kelham  boring,  which 
was  commenced  in  Sept.,  1918,  had  determined  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  coal  measures  had  ceased  their 
easterly  dip  and  were  now  rising.  The  successful  results 
obtained  by  that  historic  boring  had  led  to  the  further 
boring  operations  at  Farnsfield,  Kirklington,  Bilsthorpe 
and  Wellow. 

The  South  Leverton  boring  was  commenced  in  March, 
1913,  and  had  proved  the  whole  ground  down  to  the 
middle  coal  measures,  and  was  probably  within  a  .short 
distance  of  the  Barnsley  coal  bed.  The  outbreak  of 
war  in  Aug.,  1914,  led  to  a  stoppage  of  operations  at 
this  point,  but  these  were  about  to  be  resumed  again 
when  it  was  expected  to  prove  the  extension  of  the 
productive  coal  measures  to  that  point. 
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NEW  APPARATUS 
AND  EQUIPMENT. 


Single-Horn  Car  Feeder 

A  Mechanically    Operated    Device  That  Permits 

Only  One  Car  At  a  Time  to 

Enter  the  Cage 

ONE  of  the  new  devices  being  manufactured  by  the 
G.  M.  J.  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
a  single-horn  car  feeder.  This  apparatus  is  of  simple 
but  rugged  construction.  It  depends  for  its  operation 
entirely  upon  mechanical  means  and  requires  no  over- 
seeing. Primarily  the  device  is  intended  for  use  at 
shaft  bottoms  but  may  be  used  at  a  dump  on  the  tipple, 
or  wherever  it  is  desired  to  feed  one  car  at  a  time. 

The  principal  parts  include  two  horns,  an  actuating 
lever,  the  operating  mechanism,  and  a  tripper.  The  last 
named  part  is  a  lever  with  a  section  that  fits  into  a 
recess  in  the  rail.  The  distance  from  the  tripper  to 
the  horn  is  arbitrary,  and  is  determined  by  the  length 
of  the  wheelbase  of  the  mine  cars  in  use.  The  apparatus 
in  its  entirety  is  securely  bolted  to  a  structural-steel 
base  with  dimensions  of  5  ft.  8  in.  x  5  ft.  24  in.  x  24  in. 

The  device  is  installed  by  making  an  excavation  that 
will  allow  the  base  to  be  buried.  It  is  then  surrounded 
with  concrete  or  masonry  or  suitably  supported  on  the 
tipple  or  other  structure.  The  rails  then  lie  flush  in 
line  with  and  against  the  rails  of  the  adjoining  track. 
This   type   of   construction    prevents    the    device    from 


SfBST.\NTIAIv    MOL'NTI.VO    MAKKS    THE    FEEDER    RIGID 

The  horns  are  opcniHl   by  the  (!•  acundiriK  cage  and  close  when   It 

leaves  the  landing. 

creeping  forward  toward  the  shaft  bottom  or  dump 
which  might  ordinarily  be  brought  about  by  too  great 
a  pressure  against  the  horns  opposing  the  force 
of  the  incoming  cars.  A  grade  of  5  per  cent  should 
be  given  to  the  track  adjoining  the  apparatus  in  order 
that  ease  of  operation  may  be  assured  against  stiff- 
running  cars. 

When  the  device  has  been  installed  at  the  landing 
.stage  of  a  shaft  bottom,  the  downcoming  cage  strikes 


the  actuating  lever  and  forces  it  downward.  This 
action  is  transmitted  to  the  horns  and  they  are  forced 
outward  and  away  from  the  rails.  The  obstruction 
against  the  front  wheels  of  the  incoming  car  has  now 
been  removed  and  it  moves  forward  toward  the  cage. 
When  the  right  front  wheel  reaches  the  tripper,  this 
is  depressed  into  the  recessed  rail  causing  the  horns 
to  again  assume  a  vertical  position.  The  horns  are  now 
in  proper  place  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  car  di- 
rectly behind,  in  which  position  they  remain  until  the 
cage  has  been  raised  and  again  lowered,  when  the 
action  described  is  repeated. 

The  horns  ai'e  of  solid  steel  and  operate  in  bearing 
plates  that  lie  flush  with  the  rails.  Coil  springs  absorb 
the  shock  resulting  from  the  incoming  cars  striking 
the  faces  of  the  horns.  The  tread  of  the  car  wheels 
that  lie  against  the  horns  is  directly  on  and  over  the 
bearing  plate  of  each  horn.  Any  severe  impact  against 
the  horns  is  thus  transmitted  from  the  wheels  to  the 
bearing  plate.  The  mechanical  advantage  of  this  type 
of  construction  is  manifest  since  the  ends  of  the 
bearing  plate  near  the  car  wheel  are  kept  from  working 
upwai'd  and  becoming  loose. 


Head  Protection  in  Mines 

A  Hat  Strong  Enough  To  Stop  a  1-lb.  Bolt  Falling 
40  ft.  and  To  Hold  Up  a  Light  Person 

By  George  J.  Young 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of  Coal  Age 

IT  IS  an  interesting  fact  that  outside  of  the  Michigan 
Copper  Mining  district,  head  protection  in  mines  is 
seldom  thought  of.  The  ordinary  felt  hat  and  cloth 
cap,  it  is  true,  afford  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
to  the  wearer,  but  for  falling  rocks  of  any  size,  little 
can  be  expected  from  them.  In  Freiburg,  when  that 
district  was  active.  German  miners  made  use  of  a 
visorless  cap,  something  like  a  polo  cap.  It  was  made 
with  a  thick  felt  top  with  felt  of  somewhat  less  thick- 
ness on  the  sides.  While  it  afforded  good  head  protec- 
tion, it  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  hot  and  un- 
comfortable. 

In  Cornwall,  England,  the  Cornish  tin  miners  in- 
vented a  hat,  shaped  like  a  low  crowned  derby,  which 
was  light  enough  to  be  handy  and  .stiff  enough  to  stop 
stones  up  to  fist  size.  Wherever  Cornish  miners  went, 
the  "hard  hat"  was  used  in  situations  where  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  "rock  fallings"  took  place  in  the 
workings.  In  the  Michigan  copper  district,  the  use 
of  the  hat  is  common,  but  in  other  mining  districts  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  seldom  seen. 

Conditions  which  necessitate  head  protection  are  not 
common  in  coal  and  metal  mines,  but  occasionally  in 
steep  pitched  coal  seams  and  In  steep-pitched  open 
slopes  where  small  rocks  or  tools  can  fall,  considerable 
distances  and  acquire  sufficient  momentum   to   become 
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dangerous,  some  kind  of  a  protective  hat  is  highly 
desirable.  The  latest  effort  to  meet  this  need  is  a 
miner's  cap  made  by  the  Wagner's  Protective  Cap 
Co.*  The  cap  weighs  7  oz.  It  is  stiff  enough  to 
permit  of  a  light  person  standing  upon  it.  A  ma- 
chine bolt  weighing  a  pound  and  falling  from  a  height 
of  40  ft.,  is  said  to  scarcely  dent  it.  It  is  as  light  and 
comfortable  as  such  caps  can  be  made  while  the  visor 
affords  protection  to  the  eyes.  The  cap  is  also  said  to 
be  a  nonconductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  It  is  water- 
proof and  will  resist  sulphuric  acid.  It  would  appear 
that  the  manufacturers  of  this  cap  have  succeeded  in 
incorporating  into  their  design  practically  all  the  es- 
sential requirements  save  the  one  of  cost.  The  price 
at  whicJi  this  hat  is  marketed,  cheap  enough  when 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  is  so  high 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  miners  will  purchase  it. 
For  working  in  mines  generally,  in  shafts,  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  the  type  of  hat  described  ap- 
pears to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  Its  use  is  advocated 
for  superintendents,  engineers,  foremen,  sui'veyors, 
headmen  and  footmen,  pumpmen  and  miners. 


•454  Santa  Clara  Ave.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Automatic  Battery-Charging  Equip- 
ment for  Locomotives 

This  Device  Renders  Attendance  at  the  Charging 
Station  Ahnost  Negligible 

FOR  the  automatic  charging  of  mine  locomotives 
having  Edison  storage  batteries  the  new  C-H  charg- 
ing panel  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  has 
been   designed   by   the    Cutler-Hammer    Manufacturing 


Front  View  of 
,    Charging 
Equipment 


The  switchboard 
is  supported  well 
above  the  floor 
and  protected 
from  mine  drip- 
pings by  a  suit- 
able   gable     roof. 


e(iuipnieiit  consists  of  a  slate  panel  supported  by  a  floor- 
type  mounting  frame  having  the  charging  resistance 
self-contained.  A  sheet-metal  roof  protects  the  charg- 
ing resistance  and  the  magnetic  .switches  on  the  panel 
from  mine  drippings.  The  switch  equipment  on  the 
front  of  the  panel  consists  of  a  main-line  knife  switch 
with  renewable  fuses,  magnetic  main-line  contactor,  volt- 
age relay  and  shunt  trip  relay. 

The  main-line  contactor,  which  connects  and  discon- 
nects the  battery  from  the  line,  is  controlled  through 
the  voltage  relay  and  the  shunt  trip  relay.  The  former 
prevents  it  from  closing  unless  the  line  voltage  is  of 
sufficient  value  for  charging,  and  causes  it  to  open  if  the 
power  fails  or  the  line-voltage  drops  below  a  predeter- 
mined value,  thereby  guarding  against  the  batteries  dis- 
charging back  into  the  line.  On  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rent after  a  power  failure  the  main-line  contactor  auto- 
matically recloses,  and  the  charge  is  continued. 

The  shunt  trip  relay  is  connected  to  the  ampere-hour 
meter  on  the  locomotive  and  when  the  battery  is  fully 
charged  the  ampere-hour  meter  will  energize  the  relay 
which,  in  turn,  causes  the  main-line  contactor  to  open 
and  disconnect  the  batterj'  from  the  line.  This  relay  also 
opens  the  contactor  should  the  line-voltage  become  too 
high.  Thus  the  voltage  and  shunt  trip  relays  permit 
charging  only  when  normal  conditions  prevail  on  the 
line,  that  is,  the  supply  voltage  must  lie  between  the 
limits  for  which  the  two  relays  are  set. 


Co.,  of  Milwaukee  and  New  York.  This  may  be  con- 
nected to  a  250-  to  275-volt  direct  current  circuit  since 
this    is    the   potential    available    at   most    mines.      The 


Authority  to  Demand  Monthly 
Coal  Reports  Challenged 

National    Coal    Association  Seeks  Injunction 
Against  Federal  Trade  Coinmis.";ion 

AUTHORITY  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
/\  demand  coal-mining  companies  to  make  the  monthly 
reports  now  being  required  has  been  challenged  by  the 
National  Coal  Association.  An  injunction  has  been  asked 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
suit  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co. 
and  it  is  contended  that  the  commission  e.xceeds  its 
authority  in  requiring  coal-mining  companies  to  tile 
monthly  reports  showing  costs,  income  and  tonnage,  and 
an  annual  repoi-t  of  financial  condition. 

It  also  is  contended  that  if  the  act  be  construed  as 
vesting  authority  in  the  commifsion  to  requ're  these  re- 
ports, the  act  itself  must  be  held  unconstitutional  as 
being  beyond  the  power  of  congress  to  grant  such 
authority  under  the  constitution.  The  bill  of  complaint 
also  states  that  any  power  that  was  vested  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  require  such  reports  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fuel  Administration  by  the  President's 
executive  order  of  July  3,  1918. 

Before  filing  the  suit  officials  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation conferred  with  members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  commission  recognizes  that  the  suit 
was  brought  in  a  friendly  spirit  so  that  the  courts  may 
pass  upon  the  fundamental  questions  of  law  involved. 
It  is  believed  that  the  commission  itself  is  not  unwilling 
to  have  these  questions  determined  by  the  courts. 

Rush  C.  Butler,  of  Chicago,  will  direct  the  legal  battle. 
In  addition  to  members  of  his  firm,  Frank  E.  Harkness, 
former  solicitor  for  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  and 
Karl  D.  Loos  have  been  engaged  to  assist  in  the  handling 
of  this  and  other  cases  which  will  be  filed. 
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Alternative  Propulsion  Fuels  Widely 
Sought  in  Britain* 

Oil  Fuel   Is  Already  Replacing  Coal  to  a  Large  Extent  in  Trans-Atlantic  Liners — Its  Use 

for  Inland  Transport  and  Industry  Is  Being  Developed — Other 

Alternative  Fuels  Are  Suggested 


Pulverized  coal  and  colloidal  fuel  are  being 
considered.  Search  is  being  made  for  oil.  Oil 
shales,  some  of  which  yield  90  gal.  per  ton, 
are  being  tested.  Further  arrangements  are 
being  made  in  Great  Britain  to  store  oil  for 
vessels  and  in  France  to  pipe  fuel  oil  and 
gasoline  from  Havre  to  Paris.  Use  of  steam, 
gasoline  and  producer-gas  as  propellants  for 
motor  trucks  compared. 


COAL  shortage,  resulting  from  strikes  and  shortened 
hours  of  labor  in  Great  Britain,  is  leading  to  more 
intensified  efforts  to  find  substitutes  for  pro- 
pulsion fuels  so  that  the  country's  industries  can  be 
maintained.  A  development  of  considerable  interest 
in  this  direction  may  lie  in  the  application  of  pulverized 
fuel  to  railroad  locomo- 
tives. Trials  of  this 
form  of  fuel  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  the 
United  States,  Sweden 
and  Brazil,  and  locomo- 
tives also  have  been 
built  for  the  Great  Cen- 
tral R.R.  which  are 
adapted  for  this  type  of 
fuel.  A  further  develop- 
ment is  now  projected  in 
the  application  of  col- 
loidal fuel,  which  is  a 
mixture      of     powdered 

fuel  suspended  in  heavy  oil.  Oil,  however,  continues  to 
be  the  most  important  fuel,  and  an  active  research  is 
going  on  for  all  sources  of  oil  production  in  Great 
Britain,  under  schemes  approved  and  financed  by  the 
Government.  Nor  are  foreign  fields  being  neglected. 
An  earnest  attempt  appears  to  be  under  way  to 
remedy  Britain's  dependence  on  other  parts  of  the 
world  for  supplies  of  oil.  In  Mesopotamia,  for  instance, 
important  developments  are  reported  to  be  under  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  the  granting  of  oil  concessions  to  such  companies 
as  the  Anglo-Persian,  its  subsidiary  the  Burmah  Oil 
Co.,  and  the  Shell  Combine.  No  definite  steps,  however, 
can  be  taken  there  until  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with   Turkey. 

In  the  meantime,  interest  in  oil  research  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  themselves  shows  no  signs  of  slackening.  Geo- 
logical reports  from  Scotland  are  not  of  a  favorable 
character,  but  in  England  a  colliei-y  at  Retford,  which 
has  given  indications  of  oil  reserves,  is  about  to  be  tried 
and  developed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  wells  at  Hard- 
stoft,  from  which  a  steady,  if  small,  supply  of  oil  has 
been  forthcoming  since  operations  first  started  after 
the  armistice. 

The  most  promising  indications  in  the  line  of  oil  fuel 
in  Britain,  however,  come  from  the  discoveries  of  oil 
shales  in  enormous  quantities  in  Norfolk.  These  quan- 
tities are  estimated  at  2,000,000,000  tons,  so  that  the 
development  of  a  large  British  industry  in  that  centre 
is  confidently  anticipated,  as  the  prospects  reported 
indicate  yields  of  30  to  60  gal.  per  ton.  A  seam  of 
shale  11  ft.  thick  has  been  cut  on  property  of  English 

•From  Anplo-Amcrican  Trade.  With  exchange  at  $3,655.  a 
penny  l»  cqiml  to  1.523c..  a  shlHIng  Is  equal  to  18.27c..  whereas 
at  norm.lI  .-xrhange  a  penny  is  equal  to  2.029c.  and  a  shilling  is 
equal  to  24.35c. 


Oilfields,  Ltd.  It  has  given  over  90  gal.  of  oil  per  ton 
of  shale,  or  about  four  times  the  quantity  obtained 
from  Scottish  shales. 

In  spite  of  these  encouraging  signs,  British  indus- 
tries will  remain  for  a  long  time  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies  of  oil.  A  heavy  demand  continues  for  oil  tank- 
ers of  20,000  tons  capac- 
ity, such  as  are  being 
constructed  in  America. 
Of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection are  the  large 
works  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Swansea,  by 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Co.,  for  the  refining  of 
imported  crude  oil. 

From  Liverpool  also 
comes  the  report  that 
the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbor  Board  have  de- 
cided to  spend  half  a 
million  sterling  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Dingle  Bank 
Estate,  where  they  propose  to  have  installations  erected 
to  supply  oil  fuel  to  vessels.  It  is  intended  to  prepare 
an  oil  distributing  centre  on  a  large  scale,  20  acres  of 
land  having  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

This  step  is,  of  course,  the  outcome  of  a  great  devel- 
opment of  oil  fuel  for  shipping  purposes.  Five  leading 
oil  companies,  including  the  Anglo-American,  will  par- 
ticipate, and  they  are  starting  without  delay  the  erec- 
tion of  huge  storage  tanks  designed  to  provide  a  capac- 
ity for  many  millions  of  gallons.  Having  in  mind  that 
oil  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  Great  Britain,  the  Mersey  Board 
proposes  to  link  up  the  projected  oil  installations  with 
the  LiveiTJOol  railroad,  so  that  tank  wagons  may  be 
loaded  on  the  spot  for  transport  to  inland  centers. 

The  French  Government  is  understood  to  have  sanc- 
tioned the  construction  of  a  double-pipe  line  for  oil 
between  Havre  and  Paris,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles. 
One  of  the  pipe  lines,  with  an  internal  diameter  of 
10  in.,  is  to  be  used  for  heavy  fuel  oils,  and  above  it,  the 
Chamber  learns,  will  be  a  smaller  pipe  line  of  4  in.  for 
petroleum  and  motor  spirit. 

It  is  anticipated  that  4,500  tons  of  heavy,  and  1,000 
tons  of  light  oils  and  spirit  can  be  pumped  through  those 
lines  daily,  thus  materially  lightening  the  difl!iculty  of 
supplying  Paris  with  coal  by  facilitating  the  use  of 
heavy  oils  in  its  place.  It  is  hoped  to  complete  the 
lines  in  time  for  ne.xt  winter. 

The  construction  work,  the  Chamber  is  advised,  will 
be  carried  out  by  a  French  company — the  Compagnie 
Frangaise  des  Mazouts  et  Petroles — which  will  also 
build  a  wharf  at  Havre  for  vessels  bringing  the  oil, 
erect  reservoirs  with  a  total  capacity  of  60,000  tons,  and 
provide  pumping  stations,  etc.     The  estimated  cost  is 
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about  three  millions  sterling  at  the  normal  rate  of 
exchange. 

An  adequate  and  cheap  supply  of  fuel  being  essential 
to  the  development  of  Britain's  expanding  motor  in- 
dustry, a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  devoted  to 
finding  a  suitable  substitute  for  petrol,  the  price  of 
which  is  now  2s.  10*d.  a  gallon,  to  which  a  further  in- 
crease of  8d.  per  gallon  has  been  made.  In  1919  the 
United  States  automobile  output  totalled  2,000,000  cars, 
which  alone  absorbed  an  oil  consumption  of  400  million 
gallons,  and  although  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of 
the  world  supply  of  oil  comes  from  the  United  States, 
no  marked  increase  of  yield  there  is  reported. 

Economy  in  the  use  of  oil  has  been  tried,  but  the  one 
effective  method  of  economizing  would  seem  to  be  to 
run  lieavy  cai-s  on  solid  fuels.  This  is  where  the  pro- 
ducer-gas motors  are  likely  to  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration.    It  is  known  that  except  in  the  case  of  an- 


thracite all  the  solid  fuels  now  in  use  involve  a  loss  of 
byproducts. 

D.  J.  Smith,  of  the  Institute  of  Automobile  Engi- 
neers, has  been  giving  careful  consideration  to  this 
problem,  and  is  believed  to  have  evolved  a  design 
which  opens  up  new  and  wide  possibilities  in  motor 
traction.  In  his  opinion  one  ton  of  coal  should  propel 
a  5-ton  steam-driven  wagon  160  miles,  whereas  if  sub- 
jected to  distillation  it  would  produce  13,000  cu.ft.  of 
gas,  of  which  250  cu.ft.  (the  equivalent  of  one  gallon 
of  petrol)  would  propel  a  5-ton  wagon  equipped  with 
^m  internal  combustion  engine  312  miles.  In  making  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  cost  of  moving  the  same 
vehicle  by  steam,  petrol,  and  producer  gas,  Mr.  Smith 
works  out  a  proportional  cost  which  stands  at  Is.  6d., 
3s.,  and  2s.  8d.  respectively,  taking  as  bases  for  esti- 
mate coal  at  50s.  a  ton,  petrol  at  3s.  a  gallon,  and  coke  at 
55s.  a  ton. 


What  Changes  I  Would  Like  to  See  in 

McAuliffe's  Plan 

Wants  Inquiries  Directed  by  Individual  Effort  Under  Bureau  of  Mines — Would  Have 
Differential  Periods  Shorter  and  More  Numerous 

By  M.  L.  O'Neale 

Gouverneur,   N.   Y. 


I  WAS  much  interested  in  reading,  in  your  issue  of 
March  11,  the  paper  by  Eugene  McAuliffe,  entitled 
"Stabilization  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry," 
which  was  delivered  before  the  Februaiy  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Mining  &  Metallurgical  Engineers  in 
New  York.  I  have  not  devoted  sufficient  time  to  this 
subject  to  justify  a  crit-  | 
icisra  of  this  estimable 
paper.  However,  one  or 
two  features  of  the  rem- 
edies suggested  struck  me 
as  possible  of  improve- 
ment. First,  as  regards 
the  appointment  of  a 
General  Coal  Commission 
of  seven  members  with  a 
term  of  office  of  seven 
years,  this  commission  to 
be    largely    a    statistical 


Being  merely  an  advisory  body  and  not 
judicial  or  legislative,  a  head  with  subor- 
dinates would  give  better  results  than  a 
council  of  seven.  Such  a  plan  would  be  less 
expensive  and  more  productive  of  result. 
Seasonal  freights  with  only  two  differentials 
annually  would  bulk  purchases  at,  or  near, 
the  date  at  which  the  change  in  rate  is  made. 


and  fact-gathering  organi- 
zation :  This  commission,  according  to  the  plan  out- 
lined, would  be  neither  a  judicial  nor  legislative  body, 
and  for  that  reason  I  see  no  object  in  dividing  its 
authority  and  directive  force  between  seven  men.  Con- 
centration of  this  authority  in  one  man,  in  my  opinion, 
would  better  fix  responsibility,  secure  better  results 
and  cost  less  in  operation.  This  concentrated  authority 
would  lend  itself  to  a  division  of  duties  among  subor- 
dinates, each  charged  to  collect  data  in  a  particular  field 
of  endeavor  and  responsible  for  its  work  in  that  field. 
A  publicity  department  would  make  known  such  facts 
and  conclusions  as  the  department  head  should  deem 
advisable.  This  entire  organization  should  be  a  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  not  a  loose  end  dangling 
from     the     already     overworked     presidential     hand. 


Unfortunately  in  some  respects  and  fortunately  in 
others,  the  coal  resources  of  this  country  are  so  enor- 
mous that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  hold  the 
developed  capacity  of  the  mines  within  reason,  par- 
ticularly when  bankers,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  others 
unfamiliar  with  the  game  are  all  too  ready  to  put  money 

into  the  development  of  a 
new  property.  An  engi- 
neer may  make  the  most 
accurate  report  on  the 
cost  of  development  of  a 
coal  property,  figure  out 
the  mining  cost  in  detail, 
give  the  prevailing  selling 
price  of  this  coal  and  the 
estimated  profit  per  ton, 
but  what  avails  all  this  if 
the  market  will  not  take 
care  of  this  production, 
or  if  the-  railroad  cannot 
furnish  sufficient  equipment,  or  if  the  labor  market  is 
already  overbought,  any  or  all  of  these  factors  resulting 
in  running  part  time  or  at  reduced  capacity?  If  this 
commission  could  only  keep  capital  and  the  public 
warned  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  coal  industry,  it  would 
do  a  great  service  in  tending  to  discourage  the  opening 
up  of  new  mines  with  consequent  overproduction. 

The  second  feature  of  Mr.  McAuliffe's  treatise  I  would 
like  to  discuss  is  his  plan  of  seasonal  freight  rates. 
With  some  modifications,  I  think  this  the  most  practical 
way  yet  evolved  to  reduce  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in 
demand.  Of  course  any  change  of  this  kind,  which 
alters  the  competitive  status  of  established  industries, 
is  bound  to  hurt  some  and  benefit  others,  no  matter 
how  fairly  designed.     A  uniform  percentage  increa.se 
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or  decrease  of  freight  rates  has  the  same  effect.  Some 
will  grain  and  some  will  lose.  Some  will  favor  and 
some  w-ill  oppose.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  The  industry  whose 
coal  cost  is  small  relative  to  the  total  co.st  of  its  prod- 
uct, may,  by  the  very  reason  of  its  small  coal  consump- 
tion, be  able  to  gain  the  benefit  of  storing  coal  in 
summer,  the  physical  problem  of  storing  and  the  capital 
tied  up  being  relatively  small  matters,  while  another 
industry,  whose  coal  bill  is  a  large  pei-centage  of  the 
cost  of  its  product,  would  not  be  able  to  spare  the 
capital  or  find  the  room  for  storing  sufficient  coal  to, 
be  of  material  benefit.  Thus  we  have  on  the  one  hand 
an  industry  saving  a  percentage  of  a  small  cost  item, 
and  on  the  other  an  industry  saving  nothing  on  a  large 
cost  item.  However,  there  may  be  enough  of  the  first 
kind  to  somewhat  equalize  the  seasonal  demand,  which 
is  the  object  sought,  industries  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions  just  as  they  do  when  freight 
tariffs  are  changed,  or  when  import  duties  are  revised, 
or  when  there  is  a  change  in  any  other  of  the  many 
factors  affecting  a  particular  line  of  business. 

I  think,  then,  that  seasonal  changes  in  freight  rates 
on  coal  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  However,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
McAuliffe  may  be  bettered.  He  divides  the  year  into 
two  periods,  March  1  to  Aug.  -31  inclusive,  and  Sept.  1 
to  Feb.  28  inclusive.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
industries  would  store  coal  in  March,  paying  the  same 
price  that  they  would  pay  for  the  same  coal  in  August, 
so  that  the  tendency  would  be  toward  a  weak  demand 
in  the  spring  and  a  heavy  demand  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  resulting  in  the  same  congestion  and 
crippling  of  railroad  service  that  we  now  have  in  the 


winter.  My  idea  would  be  to  maintain  the  regular  rates 
on  coal  in  the  spring  and  fall,  with  a  15  per  cent  higher 
rate  in  the  winter  and  a  15  per  cent  reduction  in  sum- 
mer.   The  rates  then  would  stand  in  percentages  thus: 

Jammry     '.....  115    July    ^ 8.5 

Fcbiuaiy     115    August     85 

March    100    Septembi^r     100 

.\pril    ino    October    100 

May    100    November    100 

June     85    December    ' 11. 'i 

The  working  of  a  seasonal-rate  plant  of  whatever  kind 
presupposes  that  the  coal  operator  will  charge  substan- 
tially the  same  price  for  his  product  at  the  mine  the 
year  round,  the  transportation  cost  being  the  variable, 
this  obviously  being  much  easier  of  accomplishment 
than  a  seasonal  schedule  of  prices  at  the  mine  under 
the  scattered  and  disorganized  state  of  the  bituminous 
industry.  The  largest  and  most  substantial  operators 
would  doubtless  maintain  this  uniform  price,  but  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  advantage  of  a  lower 
freight  rate  in  summer  being  nullified  by  the  price  at 
the  mine  being  raised  at  this  season,  which  conceivably 
might  be  done,  particularly  if  a  strike  or  other  con- 
tingency in  the  winter  or  early  spring  forced  an  unusual 
demand  in  the  summer.  For  this  reason  also  I  think 
the  rate  changes  should  be  at  three-months  interva's, 
as  suggested  above,  rather  than  at  six-months,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  McAuliffe.  The  very  inertia  of  the 
market  would  act  as  a  stabilizer  over  the  shoi-ter  period 
of  three  months,  when  it  might  not  be  effective  over  the 
longer  period  of  six  months. 

This  subject  should  bring  forth  more  comments  from 
your  readers.  Through  discussion  the  best  ideas  qan  be 
presented  for  consideration  and  thereby  the  matter  may 
be  kept   in  the   foreground   ready   for   suitable   action. 


Precautions  To  Be  Taken  Against  Lightning 
Where  Shot-Firing  Systems  Are  Used 

An  Inductive  Charge  of  the  Wire  Will  Do  Little  Harm  if  a  Gap  Is  Provided,  hut, 

if  the  Wire  Is  Struck  by  Lightning,  Accidental  Discharge 

of  Explosive  May  Be  Apprehended 

By  George  S.  Rice  and  L.  C.  Ilsley 


A  REMARKABLE  explosion  of  firedamp  caused  by 
a  discharge  of  lightning  at  the  new  shaft  at  the 
,.  Sitalpur  coal  mine  has  been  reported  by  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Mines  of  India,  who  gave  the  following 
details: 

"The  explosion  occurred  during  a  thunderstorm,  and 
the  evidence  showed  that  a  flash  of  lightning  had,  to 
all  appearances,  passed  down  the  shaft,  causing  dis- 
ruptive discharges  at  certain  points  between  the  guides 
and  the  winding  rope,  rending  the  latter  at  two  places 
situated  respectively  228  ft.  and  278  ft.  from  the  sur- 
face. The  distance  between  the  winding  rope  and  the 
side  of  the  shaft  was  5  ft.  4  in.,  indicating  a  spark 
gap  of  this  width,  and  an  intensity  of  discharge  which 
could  not  fail  to  ignite  the  explosive  mixture  of  gas 
and  air  known  to  be  present  in  the  shaft." 

•Artlcl.-  .-ntltlcl  "ElMtrlc  Sparking  In  MIn.'g  from  MKhtnlng" 
in   Monthhi    f'tpnrtu  nt   I nviHtifiitlirmx.   by   1',    .s.   Bureau   of   Mines. 


Compressed  Air  Magazine,  January  1920  issue,  which 
contained  the  above  extract,  also  goes  on  to  state: 

"In  1915  M.  Ferey  described  phenomena  of  a  similar 
character  to  the  above  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Societe  de  I'lndustrie  Minerale.  In  a  pit  liable  to  sud- 
den outbursts  of  gas,  for  the  sake  of  safety  shots  were 
fired  from  the  surface.  In  regard  to  this  pit  we  read 
in  the  Colliery  Guardian,  of  London,  that  during  a  storm 
in  the  year  1905  shots  went  off. in  two  places  after  the 
detonators  had  been  connected  to  the  conductors. 

These  shots  were  situated  respectively  1,400  and 
1,410  m.  from  the  firing  station.  Realizing  the  possi- 
ble danger  from  this  cause,  the  precaution  was  taken 
to  cut  the  conductors  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  to 
connect  them  just  before  firing.  Even  under  these 
conditions  a  shot  went  off  spontaneously,  owing,  it  is 
believed,  to  lightning." 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  when  it  was  investigating  shot- 
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firing  from  the  surface  some  years  ago,  found  a  number 
of  cases  where  lightning  had  passed  underground.  In 
one  case,  in  a  shallow  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  lightning 
entered,  following  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and  caused  the 
death  of  a  man  in  the  main  entry.  In  another  case,  in 
the  Pratt  City  mine  which  came  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Chief  Mining  Engineer,  lightning  entering 
on  shot-firing  wires  caused  premature  ignition.  This 
led  to  the  recommendation  of  making  a  gap  of  about 
5  ft.  in  the  shot-firing  line,  which  was  not  to  be  closed 
by  the  flexible  cable  until  the  men  had  all  been  with- 
drawn from  the  mine. 

Another  case  reported  was  that  of  a  mine,  tempor- 
arily abandoned,  belonging  to  the  United  States  Coal 
and  Coke  Co.  at  Gary,  W.  Va.,  where  an  explosion  oc- 
curred following  a  flash  of  lightning  which  evidently 
entered  the  shaft  and  ignited  the  firedamp. 

Lightning  Arresters  Are  Not  Sufficient 

A  system  by  which  lightning  will  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  mines  is  diflicult  to  arrange,  especially  in 
mines  where  electric  shot  firing  is  practised  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  Ordinary  types  of  lightning  arresters 
are  satisfactory  protection  against  static  electric  cur- 
rents produced  by  lightning  discharges,  but  if  a 
"lightning  bolt"  actually  hits  the  circuit,  there  is  such 
an  enormous  amount  of  energy  to  be  dissipated  that 
the,  ordinary  devices  do  not  suffice. 

Following  out  the  same  reasoning,  a  gap  of  sufllicient 
length  to  aff"ord  protection  for  static  electric  discharges 
resulting  from  electric  storms  would  not  necessarily  be 
a  proper  protection  if  the  circuit  were  hit  by  a  "light- 
ning bolt"  and  consequently  received  the  full  energy  of 
the  lightning  discharge.  There  would  seem  to  be  need 
of  still  greater  precautions  than  are  suggested  in  the 
following  paragraph  from  Technical  Paper  108,  Bureau 
of  Mines: 

"A  suitable  gap  may  be  provided  by  inserting  in  each 
side  of  the  circuit,  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  the 
slope,  or  about  100  ft.  inbye  from  the  mouth  of  the  drift, 
a  flexible  conductor  about  6  ft.  long.  Each  of  these  con- 
ductors can  be  permanently  joined  to  the  end  of  the  solid 
incoming  conductors  and  the  other  end  of  each  flexible 
conductor  can  be  provided  with  a  lug  for  fastening 
to  one  of  a  pair  of  screw  studs  in  which  the  outcoming 
solid  conductors  should  terminate.  A  similar  pair  of 
dummy  studs  should  be  installed  6  ft.  distant  from  the 
live  studs  so  as  to  provide  a  place  for  fastening  the 
flexible  conductors  out  of  circuit.  The  dummy  studs 
should  be  provided  with  a  locked  clamp  or  similar  device 
for  locking  the  flexible  conductors  out  of  circuit." 

Discharge  May  Be  Prevented  from  Jumping  Gaps 

It  might  be  feasible  to  so  arrange  a  firing  circuit 
that  the  incoming  lines  could  be  connected  to  a  high 
resistance  ground  at  the  same  time  a  gap  was  made  in 
the  circuit.  Such  a  ground  would  tend  to  dissipate 
extraordinary  discharges  and  to  prevent  such  discharges 
from  bridging  or  jumping  the  gap  in  the  firing  lines. 

Again,  it  might  be  possible  to  so  arrange  the  ground, 
the  gap  and  the  direction  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
shot  firing  lines  with  reference  to  the  gap  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  circuit  to  the  ground  would  be  a  straight 
line,  while  the  direction  of  the  circuit  through  the  out- 
going lines  through  the  gap  made  a  right-angled  turn. 
Since  lightning  tends  to  follow  straight  lines,  this  ar- 
rangement would  probably  be  an  added  safeguard. 


Finally,  care  should  be  taken  that  all  metallic  circuits, 
such  as  pipe  lines  of  other  power  circuits  entering  the 
mine,  be  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  shot-firing 
lines  in  order  that  they  would  not  serve  as  possible  paths 
for  lightning  discharge.  If  such  precautions  are  not 
taken  it  is  conceivable  that  a  lightning  discharge  in  a 
mine  through  a  metallic  circuit  which  is  close  to  a 
shot-firing  line  may  be  partly  communicated  to  the 
shot-firing  lines  at  a  point  beyond  the  lightning  gap. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  there  are  many  things  to  con- 
sider in  protecting  outside  shot-firing  systems  from 
lightning  di.scharges,  especially  if  the  discharge  act- 
ually hits  a  metallic  circuit  entering  the  mine. 

Claims  of  Italians  for  Losses  at 
'Ludlow  Massacre"  Rejected 


fri 


Committee  Holds    rhat   R.imiii.ration   Would 
Phue  Premium  <»n  Disloyally 

AT  THE  request  of  Governor  Shoup,  a  committee  was 
l\  named  by  the  last  legislature  to  make  investigations 
into  the  claims  of  the  Italian  Government  becau.se  of 
losses  to  its  citizens  during  the  strike  which  prevailed  in 
the  Colorado  coal  fields  during  1912-14  and  particularly 
for  the  loss  of  life  and  property  at  the  so-called  "Ludlow 
Massacre." 

The  report  of  the  committee  filed  with  the  Governor 
on  March  5,  rejecting  the  claim  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  setting  forth  a  brief  of  the  testimony,  states 
in  conclusion:  "This  committee  believes  that  to  encour- 
age, by  remuneration,  any  citizen  of  any  countn'  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  state  or  to  pay  those  who  lost  be- 
cause they  took  up  arms  against  constituted  authority 
would  be  to  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  govern- 
ment and  to  undermine  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Constitutions. 

"From  its  investigations,  conducted  with  an  open  and 
unbiased  mind,  and  from  all  the  evidence  submitted,  this 
committee  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  whatever 
loss  these  claimants  sustained  was  the  result  of  an  at- 
tack on  the  State;  that  each  one  of  the  claims  is  un- 
founded and  should  be  definitely  rejected.  Should  pay- 
ment be  made  on  any  such  claims  it  would  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  placing  a  premium  upon  disloyalty, 
rebellion  and  treason." 


Mine  Safety  Measures  in  Iowa. — "It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  as  is  illustrated  in  nearly  every  min- 
ing case  coming  before  the  courts  of  this  state,  that  the 
organization  and  duties  of  workmen  in  coal  mines  are 
to  a  very  great  extent  defined  by  customs  and  rules 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  long  experience,  and  have 
come  to  be  recognized  and  observed  as  the  law  of  the 
mine  by  both  miners  and  operators. 

"Among  them  none  is  better  established  than  that 
which,  while  requiring  the  miner  to  prop  or  othei-wise 
protect  the  roof  of  his  own  room  or  other  place  where 
by  his  own  excavation  he  is  removing  the  natural  sup- 
port of  the  overlying  rock,  imposes  upon  the  owner  or 
operator  the  duty  to  make  reasonably  safe  the  entries 
by  which  communication  between  the  shaft  and  the 
various  rooms  is  maintained  and  passage  is  afforded  for 
miners,  and  laborers  moving  from  place  to  place  in  dis- 
charge of  the  tasks  assigned  to  them."  (Iowa  Suprevf 
Court,  Owens  vs.  Norwood-White  Coal  Co.,  17 A  North- 
western Reporter,  851.) 
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New  Electrically-Driven 
Hoisting  Equipment  at  Kilton  Collieries 


A  Cylindro-Conical  Drum  Hoist,  Driven  Through  a  Flexible  Coupling  and  Back  Gears 

by  an  Alternating-Current  Motor  and  Giving  a  Rope  Speed  of  1,300  Ft., 

Was  Installed  at  an  English  Colliery  During  a  Week  End 


By  M.  Meredith 

Liverpool,  England 


RECENTLY  there  has  been  put  to  work  at  Kilton 
Collieries,  an  interesting  example  of  an  electric 
-hoist,  representing  the  latest  practice  in  geared  al- 
ternating current  hoisting  equipment  in  Great  Britain. 
The  hoist  has  been  designed  to  suit  the  following 
conditions: 


Depth  of  shaft 

720  ft. 

Turns   on  small 

Net  load  (rock). 

3.5  tons 

diara 

6  (three  dead) 

Weight   of   cage 

Turns  on  scroll. 

4 

and  chains 

3  tons 

Turns    on    large 

Decks  per  cage  . 

1 

diameter 

9  7 

Cars  per  ciige. 
Weight    of    one 

2 

Drum  speed .... 

27.  6  r.p.m. 

R-ope 

4J  in,  circumference 

car 

0  65  ton 

Maximum    rope 

Output  per  hour 

180  tons  (iron  stone) 

speed .... 

1300  ft.  per  min. 

Time  of  hoisting 

45  sec. 

Motor  rating 

370  hp. 

Discharge 

Motor  peak  load 

440  hp. 

interval 

15  sec. 

Motor  speed. . .  . 

255  r.p.m. 

Total    time    of 

Ratio  of  gearing 

9.  25  to  1 

each  hoist.  .  .  . 

60  sec. 

Supply 

3  ph..  2750  v..  40  cy 

Drum,  cyhndro- 

Auxiliaries 

3  ph.,    440  v.,  40  cy 

coiiica! 

II  ft.  to  15  ft 

dia. 

The  hoist  was  built  to  replace  a  beam-type  engine 
with  overhead  drum,  which,  although  somewhat  ex- 
pensive to  run  as  regards  steam  consumption,  was  on 
the  whole  free  from  costly  repairs.  Lately,  however, 
this  engine  developed  defects,  and  its  replacement  be- 
came increasingly  urgent.  It  was  imperative  that  the 
steam  hoist  should  remain  on  duty  until  the  last  pos- 
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Power  is  transmitted  to  the  hoist  through  a  nexlble  coupling 
and  an   enclosed   herringbone   pinion   and   gear  that  dips   Into  oil. 

sible  moment,  and  that  the  change-over  should  take  place 
during  a  week-end. 

This  wa.s  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  electric 
hoi.st  started  work  promptly  on  Monday  morning  with- 
out any  hitch.  The  new  hoist  house  is  built  (relative  to 
the  head  gear)  immediately  behind  the  old  engine  house; 
this  incidentally  resulted  in  the  distance  between  the 
head   sheaves   and  drum   being   increased   in   the   rope 


plane,  thus  favorably  affecting  the  angling  of  the  ropes. 
By  this  ari-angement  of  buildings,  the  rapid  trans- 
ference of  the  ropes  to  the  new  drum,  and  the  clearing 
of  a  way  for  them  through  the  upper  part  of  the  old 
engine  house  were  greatly  facilitated,  while  at  the  same 
time  no  alterations  whatever  to  the  head  sheaves  were 
necessary.  The  new  hoist  house  is  constructed  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  with  ample  accommodation  for  the  ma- 
chinery, and  adequate  floor  space  has  been  allowed.  Day- 
light is  freely  admitted  from  windows  of  large  area. 
As  a  result,  inspection  of  all  machine  parts  may  be  easily 
made  and  perfect  cleanliness  is  insured. 

Double  Helical  Gears  Dip  Into  Oil 

The  induction  motor  is  geared  to  the  drum  shaft,  the 
driving  pinion  being  mounted  on  an  extension  shaft  sup- 
ported by  two  bearings,  the  connection  to  the  latter 
shaft  being  made  through  a  flexible  coupling  of  the 
"pin"  type.  The  gearing  is  of  the  double  helical  var- 
iety, and  is  mounted  in  a  dust-tight  gear  box  where  the 
main  gear  dips  into  an  oil  bath.  This  wheel,  which  is 
about  10  ft.  in  diameter,  is  split  in  halves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  its  erection  and  also  its  removal 
from  the  drum  shaft  should  this  ever  be  necessary. 

In  order  that  high  peaks  may  be  eradicated  and  the 
hoist  cycle  equalized  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  cylindro- 
conical  drum  was  designed  and  installed.  It  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  shorter  the 
landing  period  can  be  made,  the  more  efficient  becomes 
the  hoisting  cycle.  The  discharge  period  in  this  case 
is  15  sec.  Further  equalization  is  not  called  for  in  this 
case,  especially  as  the  power  company  has  installed 
within  a  short  distance  of  this  particular  colliery  a 
synchronous  motor  for  correction  of  the  power  factor  in 
the  district.  The  drum  brakes  are  operated  by  means 
of  a  compressed  air  engine  that  raises  or  lowers  the 
main-brake  lever,  which  is  of  the  usual  weighted  type. 

In  the  event  of  the  operation  of  any  emergency  trips — 
for  instance,  when  an  overwind  occurs — a  solenoid-re- 
leased trigger  causes  the  main  brakes  to  go  into  the 
"on"  position  immediately.  The  interlocks  are  such 
that  the  brakes  remain  in  this  position  until  the  emer- 
gency condition  is  rectified  or  restored  to  normal  and  the 
power  put  on  again. 

The  air  compressor  for  the  brake  engines  is  of  the 
two-stage  type  driven  by  a  10-hp.  motor.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  energy  from  a  3-phase,  440-volt  auxiliary 
transformer,  which  also  supplies  the  solenoid  and  con- 
•troller-pump  motor.  The  hoistman's  platform  is 
placed  at  such  a  height  as  to  give  the  operator  a  clear 
view  of  all  the  machinery  under  his  care,  a  condition 
which  is  perhaps  too  often  overlooked.     The  -motor  is 
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controlled  by  a  liquid  controller  of  the  weir  type,  fitted 
with  oil-immersed  reversing  switches. 

During  the  time  the  controller  is  in  circuit,  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  electrolyte  is  pumped  into  the  upper 
tank,  returning  over  the  sluice  gate  into  the  lower 
tank.  The  movement  of  the  operating  lever  throws 
the  reversing  switch  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  rotation,  and  at  the  same 
time  raises  the  sluice  gate.  This  causes  the  level  of 
the  liquid  in  the  upper  tank  to  be  raised,  and  con- 
sequently the  resistance  between  the  electrodes  to  be 
decreased.  \\'hen  the  operating  lever  is  returned  lo 
the  "off"  position,  the  sluice  gate  is  lowered  again  and 
the  level  of  the  resistance  liquid  is  also  lowered,  this 
increasing  the  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit.  Just 
before  reaching  the  "off"  position,  the  primary  circuit 
is  opened  on  the  reversing  switch. 

When  it  is  desired  to  run  at  a  slow  speed,  the  sluice 
gate  is  lowered  to  an  intermediate  position  only  thus 
increasing  the  resistance  as  found  necessary.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  resistance  liquid  cannot  follow  the 
raised  sluice  gate  faster  than  the  pump  can  deliver  the 
liquid  into  the  upper  tank,  a  certain  minimum  accelerat- 
ing period  of  the  motor  must  be  adhered  to,  although 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  longer  acceleration  period.  The 
duration  of  the  acceleration  period  is  adjustable  within 
limits  by  means  of  a  stop-valve  in  the  delivery  pipe 
of  the  pump. 

When  hoisting  men,  it  is  often  necessary  to  adopt  a 
different  rate  of  acceleration  than  when  raising  stone, 
and  the  necessary  adjustment  may  be  quickly  effected. 
The  reversing  oil  switches  are  fitted  with  safety  inter- 
locks, which  are  so  arranged  that  the  oil  containers  can- 
not be  removed  without  tripping  the  main  oil  switch. 

OVERSPEEDING   IS   PREVENTED 

An  electric  overspeed-preventer  device  has  been  fitted 
to  this  machine.  In  this  case  this  device  consists  of 
a  direct-current  series-wound  generator,  chain-driven 
from  the  motor  extension  shaft,  and  arranged  to  deliver 
its  output  through  a  bank  of  resistances,  a  relay,  and 
an  ammeter.  These  resistances  are  inserted  into  the 
generator  circuit  in  a  number  of  equal  steps,  each  of 
which  corresponds  definitely  to  a  certain  number  of 
completed  turns  or  fractions  of  turns  of  the  main  drum 
during  acceleration. 

The  resistance  inserted  will  only  maintain  the  cur- 
rent in  the  small  series-generator  circuit  constant  up  to 
full  speed,  provided  the  generator  speed  or  drum  speed 
rises  at  a  definite  set  rate.  Put  in  another  way,  the 
■drum  speed  as  taken  at  short  intervals  must  only 
reach  certain  values  relative  to  the  position  of  the  rheo- 
stat. Should  it  exceed  these,  the  resistance  previously 
•  inserted  would  be  insufficient  to  keep  the  current 
through  the  relay  within  safe  limits. 

In  such  a  case  the  result  would  be  that  owing  to  too 
high  a  rate  of  acceleration  having  been  permitted,  the 
relay  would  trip  the  main  oil  breaker,  and  the  equip- 
ment would  be  temporarily  shut  down.  Similarly,  when 
approaching  the  end  of  the  hoist,  the  operator  must 
not  neglect  to  slow  down  his  machine  at  the  point  for 
which  the  device  is  set,  otherwise  the  resistances  will 
be  cut  out  more  rapidly  than  the  generator  speed  and 
voltage  drop,  which  would  cause  the  excess  current  to 
open  the  breaker. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  a  hoist  fitted  with  this 
device  must  always  be  driven  in  such  a  manner  as  will 


insure  the  maximum  of  safety,  the  hoistman  being 
compelled  to  follow  a  definite  accelerating  and  decelerat- 
ing curve  within  safe  limits.  The  governing  device 
acts  as  an  eflicient  overspeed  preventer  during  the  con- 
stant full-speed  running  time  of  the  hoist,   and   also 


REAR  VIKW  OP  MOTOR  AND  HOIST 
This  370-hp.,  3-phase.  40-cycle,  2.750-volt,  British  Westlnghouse 
motor    operates    at    255    r.p.m.      Suitable    control    devices    are    of 
course  installed. 

in  the  case  of  a  loaded  cage  being  lowered  on  the  brakes 
only,  and  beyond  "safe"  speed. 

The  overwind  switch  is  of  the  friction-driven  type, 
being  fitted  with  a  flexible  steel-rope  drive  working  in 
a  grooved  pulley  mounted  on  the  switch  spindle.  The 
rope  is  attached  to  a  lever  which  is  struck,  when  an 
overwind  occurs,  by  tappets  provided  for  that  purpose 
on  the  depth  indicator.  The  flexible  cord  pulls  the 
switch  open  and  shuts  down  the  hoist,  but  as  the 
drive  on  the  grooved  pulley  is  by  friction  only,  the 
switch  may  be  reset  quickly  by  hand,  the  rope  slipping 
in  the  groove  to  permit  this.  It  will  therefore  be 
perceived  that  should  the  hoist  be  started  in  the  wrong 
direction  following  an  overwind  no  risk  is  incurred,  as 
the  switch  will  always  shut  the  machine  down  before 
the  cage  has  moved  one  foot  upward. 


Existence  of  Employment  Relation — Status  of  Certi- 
fied Mine  Foreman. — If  a  company  chartered  to  mine 
coal  and  produce  salt  transferred  the  coal-mining  busi- 
ness to  its  president  and  general  manager  for  his  own 
account,  but  that  fact  was  not  disclosed  to  employees, 
who  were  thereby  induced  to  believe  that  they  were 
working  for  the  company,  being  employed  and  paid 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  company's  men 
engaged  in  the  work  of  producing  salt,  an  employee 
injured  in  the  mining  operations  is  entitled  to  hold  the 
corporation  liable  on  proving  negligence  toward  him 
producing  the  accident. 

A  mine  foreman  who,  in  addition  to  his  statutory 
duties,  and  by  authority  of  the  operator,  employs  and 
discharges  miners  and  has  general  charge  of  the  min- 
ing operations,  is  to  that  extent  the  representative  of  the 
operator,  rendering  the  latter  liable  for  injury  to  a 
miner  resulting  from  a  negligent  order  given  by  the 
foreman  to  throw  a  switch,  thereby  causing  a  train  of 
empty  coal  cars  to  be  diverted  into  a  side  entry  and  to 
strike  a  miner  who,  ignorant  of  the  danger  and  obedient 
to  a  prior  direction  by  the  foreman,  was  shoving  a  loaded 
car  from  his  place  of  work  onto  the  siding.  (,West  Vir- 
ginia Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Ward  vs.  Liverpool 
Salt  &  Coal  Co.,  92  Southeastern  Reporter,  92.) 
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Is  the  Health  of  Mine  Workers  Adversely 
Affected  by  Mine  Conditions? 

Mine  Workers,  if  Anything,  Enjoy  Better  Health  Than  Other  People — ^Tuberculosis  Does 

Not  Seem  as  Prevalent  Among  Them  as  Among  Other  Workers — Nystagmus  Is 

Apparently  Unknown  in  Illinois,  Where  Investigation  Has  Been  Made 


By  C.  L.  Green 

Fairmont.  W.  Va. 


Where  188  in  every  10,000  persons  of  divers 
occupations  were  found  ill  of  diseases  only 
173.6  per  10,000  bituminous  mine  workers 
were  ill  from  such  causes  and  only  140.6  per 
10,000  anthracite  mine  workers  were  likewise 
incapacitated.  The  general  sickness  from 
tuberculosis  ran  7.5  per  10,000  while  the  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  sickness  ran  11.6  and 
4.3  per  10,000  respectively. 


CASUAL  observers  would  be  fully  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing the  occupation  of  coal  mining  one 
liable  to  affect  adversely  in  a  marked  degree  the 
health  of  the  workers  engaged  in  it.  The  miner  works 
underground,  shut  off  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  in 
places  that  are  often  damp  or  even  wet,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  impregnated 
with  coal  dust.  Ever>'  con- 
dition would  seem  to  favor 
the  growth,  if  not  the 
propagation,  of  tubercular 
germs,  and  the  promotion 
at  least  of  respiratory  dis- 
eases such  as  asthma, 
bronchitis,  etc. 

That  things  are  not  al- 
ways what  they  seem  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the 
facts  relative  to  the  health 
of  the  mine  worker,  which 
facts  have  been  proved  by 

surveys,  examinations  and  the  close  observation  of  mine 
workers  by  medical  practitioners  and  specialists. 

During  the  anthracite  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1902  the  question  of  the  miners'  health  was  raised,  and 
a  health  survey  of  that  region  and  of  a  central  Pennsyl- 
vania farming  region  was  conducted.  It  was  found, 
according  to  Prof.  H.  H.  Stock,  that  tuberculosis  was  far 
less  prevalent  in  coal-mining  sections  than  in  farm- 
ing communities. 

In  "Preventative  Medicine  and  Hygiene,"  .by  M.  J. 
Rosenan,  professor  of  preventative  medicine  and  hy- 
giene, Harvard  University,  that  authority  says:  "De 
Crocq  speaks  of  the  rarity  of  tuberculosis  among  Bel- 
gian coal  miners.  Arnold  reports  that  in  Germany 
tubercular  diseases  are  rare  among  such  men  and  that 
there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  anthracosis  is  antago- 
nistic to  tuberculosis.  Goldman  attributed  the  freedom 
of  the  coal  miner  from  tuberculosis  to  an  antiseptic 
action  of  the  coal  dust." 

In  "Occupational  Diseases,"  by  W.  G.  Thompson,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  Cornell  University  Medical  College, 
we  find  the  statement:  "Coal  miners  are  fairly  healthy 
workmen,  de.spite  the  large  quantities  of  dust  inhaled, 
and  are  found  to  be  less  susceptible  to  diseases  of  the 
lungs  in  general  than  many  other  classes  of  workmen, 
provided  they  do  not  drink  heavily.  In  fact,  among  the 
coal  miner.s  of  England  and  Wales,  the  mortality  from 
these  di.seases  is  actually  less  by  one-fifth  than  the 
mortality  among  males  of  all  other  classes  in  general." 
Prt)fessor  A.  C.  Callen,  professor  of  mining  engineer- 
ing. West  Virginia  University,  College  of  Engineering, 
tells  us:  "Miners'  nystagmus  seems  to  be  a  common  dis- 


ease among  coal  miners  abroad,  as  may  be  readily  in- 
ferred by  a  study  of  various  bulletins  published  on  the 
subject.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  in  the  United 
States  it  is 'very  rare.  For  example.  Lane  and  Ellis,  in 
their  report  on  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Commission  on 
Occupational   Diseases,    January,    1911,    say:     'Of   the 

30,194  pick  miners  in  Illi- 
nois, we  examined  the 
eyes  of  about  5,000,  or 
one-sixth  of  the  entire 
number,  without  finding 
a  single  case'." 

George  S.  Rice,  in  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  Bulletin 
132,  tells  us :  "However,  as 
to  the  effect  of  coal  dust 
upon  the  lungs,  two  opi>o- 
site  opinions  are  held — one 
that  the  dust  is  not  only 
harmless,  but  even  con- 
ducive, to  health,  and  the 
other  that  it  is  a  danger  to  health.  These  discordant 
opinions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  some  workers  are 
exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  pure  coal  dust  and  others 
to  the  inhalation  of  shale  dust  with  the  coal  dust,  and 
frequently  shale  dust  contains  much  free  silica." 

Here  we  have  a  number  of  well-known  authorities 
agreeing  almost  unanimously  that  the  inhalation  of  coal 
dust  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  health.  "These 
are  opinions  only,"  the  reader  may  say.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, examine  certain  surveys  that  have  been  made  by 
insurance  companies  which  throw  light  upon  the  effects 
of  the  coal-mining  industry  upon  the  health  of  mine 
workers,  as  compared  with  the  effects  of  other  occu- 
pations and  callings  upon  workers  engaged  in  them. 

Insurance  companies  made  these  surveys  for  busi- 
ness reasons,  and  upon  the  results  of  the  surveys  are 
based  the  rates  for  insurance.  Being  of  greatest  im- 
portance from  a  business  point  of  view,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  everj'  means  available  is  utilized  to 
make  the  surveys  accurate,  and  we  are  therefore  justi- 
fied in  accepting  them  as  records  of  facts. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.'s  survey  of 
579,197  white  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  over 
one  year  discloses  that  sickness  so  serious  as  to  be  dis- 
abling affects  an  average  of  188  persons  in  every 
10,000.  This  same  survey  showed  sickness  from  tuber- 
culosis among  these  579,197  persons  to  be  7.5  persons 
per  10,000.  Statistics  which  follow  show  a  rate  of 
sickness  of  173.6  per  10,000  for  bituminous  miners  and 
a  rate  of  140.6  per  10,000  for  anthracite  miners  (acci- 
dents not  included),  and  for  tuberculosis  cases  a  rate 
of  6.5  per  10,000  persons. 
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A  sickness  survey  was  made  in  March,  1917,  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virpfinian  cities  adjacent  to  the  mining  areas. 
The  workmen  in  those  cities  were  engaged  in  widely 
diverse  industries.  The  sun'ey  compares  the  health 
of  these  men  with  that  of  coal  miners. 

Two  main  coal-mining  areas  were  reached  by  the 
survey — anthracite  and  bituminous,  the  former  located 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  in  fields 
situated  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  near  Fair- 
mont and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  bituminous  survey 
also  was  extended  to  a  few  coal  miners  and  their  fami- 
lies located  near  Parkersburg  and  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Facts  as  to  sickness  were  secured  in  17,110  families, 
representing  85,320  persons.  Of  this  number,  22,235 
were  miners.  16,201  being  employed  in  the  anthracite 
and  6,034  in  the  bituminous  mines. 

Illness  or  incapacitation  due  to  accidents  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  results  of  the  survey  as  shown  in  the 
tabulation  that  follows,  for  this  article  deals  with  gen- 
eral health  conditions  only,  and  not  with  hazards.  The 
results  of  the  survey  show  as  follows: 

SICKNESS  RECORDS  OF   22,235   MINE  WORKERS 

Rate  per    10.000 

Bitxuni-  .\nthra-      Bitumi-         .\nthra- 

nou8  cite  nous  cite 

Persons  examined 6,034  16,201           

Ill  from  all  diseases...        105  250  173  6  154.1 

Typhoid  fever 0  2  0  0  1.2 

Influensa 10  24  16  5  14.8 

Rheumatism 10  30  16.5  18.5 

Tuberculosis 7  7  11.6  4.3 

PneumoQia 5  16  82  9.81 

Pleurisy 1  8  1.6  4.9 

Asthma 9  34  14.9  2 1 . 0  I  Respiratory 

Miners' asthma ... .           6  42  9.9  25.9  f    Diseases 

Other  respiratory  f 

diseases 4  5  6.6  3.lJ 

Other  diseases  and 

conditions 53  82  87.8  50.6 

The  rate  per  10,000  persons  of  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory system  shows  41.4  for  bituminous  miners  and  64.7 
for  anthracite  miners.  This  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  anthracite  coal  is  harder  and  more 
flinty  than  bituminous  coal  and  therefore  the  action 
from  the  dust  of  anthracite  is  more  harmful  to  the 
respiratory  system. 

The  findings  clearly  confinn  the  well-known  facts 
from  mortality  statistics,  which  have  shown  for  many 
years  low  death  rates  from  tuberculosis  among  coal 
miners.  The  facts  elicited  from  the  sui-vey  strongly 
suggest  the  desirability  of  further  and  more  intensive 
clinical  study  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  coal 
miners.  Such  study  may  well  serve  to  disclose  the 
factors  of  environment  which  protect  coal  miners,  and 
in  a  measure  create  an  immunity  from  the  disease. 

48  Miners'  Asthma  Cases  in  355  Sick  Miners 

It  will  be  noted  that  but  6  of  the  105  sick  bituminous 
miners  had  miners'  asthma,  or  a  rate  less  than  10  cases 
to  10,000  men,  or  one  in  a  thousand,  while  in  the  anthra- 
cite miners,  one  in  every  400  had  this  disease.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  hardness  of  the  coal 
and  the  more  flinty  nature  of  the  dust. 

Among  the  families  of  the  miners — persons  not  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  the  mines — the  sick  rate  was  162 
persons  to  each  10,000,  as  against  173.6  per  10,000 
among  the  miners,  showing  a  difference  of  only  11.4 
persons  per  10,000  whose  illness  might  possibly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  industry. 

A  tabulation  of  diseases  of  miners'  families  (not 
including  the  miners)  shows  as  follows  (disabilities 
resulting  from  accidents  being  excluded  from  the  list)  : 


SICKNESS  RECORDS  OF  MINE  WORKERS"   FAMILIES 

CaJM'spcr  10,000  i'ersone 
BituminouB    Anthracite      Hituminoun      Anthracite 

IVnionii  einmini'd  19.416  43,669 

111  from  all  diseases  and  oon- 

■r'^f'""?, 50*  597  157.5  140  6 

I  yphoid  fover J  2  3  6  4  6 

nHuonitt 27  47  13.9  108 

Itheuniatum 20  36  10.3  8  2 

luluriulosui II  18  5  6  4  4 

1  ncumonia |3  61  6  7  14  0 

A»thu.a I  13  05  30 

Other  ropiratory  diacaHPS  15  31  77  71 

All  other  discanoB,  etc 212  389  109  2  88  8 

A  little  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  coal-mining  popu- 
lation, including  the  miners  and  their  families,  reached 
by  the  survey  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  were 
found  to  be  seriously  sick.  Among  the  miners  them- 
selves the  sick  constituted  2.7  per  cent  of  the  total  can- 
vass, the  excess  in  the  rate  being  largely  due  to  the  high 
incidence  of  the  respiratory  diseases  and  of  accidents 
and  injuries. 

The  bituminous  miners  .showed  a  slightly  lower  sick- 
ness rate  than  did  anthracite  miners.  Bituminous 
miners'  families,  however,  showed  a  higher  sickness 
rate  than  the  families  of  anthracite  miners. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  extremely  rare  among 
workers  in  the  anthracite  mines.  On  the  other  hand, 
miners'  asthma  and  other  diseases  of  the  re.spiratory 
system  were  prevalent.  This  phenomenon  points  to  the 
necessity  of  more  intensive  study  of  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  apparent  immunity  of  the  anthracite 
miners  to  tuberculosis.  The  diseases  and  conditions  re- 
corded among  members  of  coal  miners'  families  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  found  in  previous  sickness 
surveys. 

I  would  conclude  that  serious  sickness  is  no  more 
prevalent  among  miners  and  their  families  than  among 
families  previously  studied  in  other  industrial  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States.  Accidents  play  a  great  part 
in  incapacitating  coal  miners,  and  statistics  show  that 
the  percentage  of  accidents  in  coal  mines  is  greater 
than  in  many  other  -industries  and  occupations. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  occupation  of  coal  mining  is  as 
healthy  as  the  average  industry  or  calling,  the  acci- 
dent hazard  is  no  greater  than  in  many  industries  and 
the  remuneration  for  the  work  compares  favorably 
with  the  most  lucrative  of  occupations. 


Scope  of  Miner's  Emplo.vTnent — Contributory  Negli- 
gence.— Although  an  employer  is  not  liable  for  injury 
to  an  employee  while  the  latter  has  stepped  aside  from 
his  line  of  employment,  thereby  exposing  him  to  a 
danger  which  the  employer  could  not  have  contemplated, 
the  fact  that  a  miner  temporarily  passed  from  his  work- 
ing place  to  a  crosscut  to  await  clearing  away  of  smoke 
in  his  place  of  work  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  a  departure 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  employment;  nor  can  the  fact 
that  he  went  into  the  crosscut  to  take  a  drink  of  water, 
or  to  advise  a  fellow  employee  of  the  placing  of  a  can  of 
powder,  or  to  test  a  fuse. 

The  employer  must  anticipate  the  employee's  acts  in 
stepping  aside  from  the  place  of  his  actual  work  in  such 
circumstances.  One  employed  to  load  holes  and  attach 
fuses  for  blasting  acts  within  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment in  testing  the  fuses,  since  that  is  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  employer  and  the  employee. 

When  an  employer  asserts  that  the  direct  cause  of  a 
worker's  injury  was  the  latter's  owti  carelessness,  he  has 
the  burden  of  proving  that  fact  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence.  {Colorado  Supreme  Court,  Micheli  vs. 
Rapson  Coal  Mining  Co.,  16i.  Pacific  Reporter,  .311.) 
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€oal  at  $40  Per  Ton 

HOW  MUCH  coal  do  you  think  you  could  sell  a  rail- 
road fuel  agent  at  $40  per  ton  f.o.b.  your  mine? 
"Not  much!",  you'll  answer.  And  yet  that  is  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  one  system  for  the  fuel  it  bought  in  the 
wild  scramble  for  coal  during  part  of  the  recent  strike 
period.  Just  how  this  cost  came  to  be  is  the  moral  of 
our  tale. 

As  all  of  us  now  know,  even  including  the  worthy 
ex-members  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration's 
purchase  section,  the  failure  of  the  railways  to  buy  and 
stock  coal  early  last  year  was  a  big  mistake.  But  with- 
out recrimination  as  to  who  was  to  blame  let's  see  the 
consequences  to  one  road. 

This  system  had  no  coal  in  stock  when  the  threat  of  a 
miners'  strike  became  serious ;  worse  than  this,  it  could 
not  get  any  surplus  above  its  daily  needs,  for  every  one 
else  was  grabbing  all  that  came  their  way.  This  line, 
therefore,  for  most  of  the  strike  period  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth,  never  quite  sure  from  which  point  its  next 
week's  fuel  was  to  come,  in  some  cases  even  in  doubt 
whether  it  would  come  at  all.  It  was  thankful  for  most 
anything  that  "was  black  and  looked  like  coal";  and  it 
got  just  that  kind  of  stuff. 

And  the  results — .  No  trains  on  time;  many  firemen 
and  enginemen  quit  because  the  coal  was  impossibly 
bad;  and  over-time  had  to  be  paid  for  those  who  stayed 
on  the  job.  Freight  trains  were  cut  down  in  size  and 
even  then  they  could  only  limp  along  because  the  best  of 
enginemen  could  not  get  results  with  the  fuel  supplied. 
And  anyone  knows  what  a  limping  freight  train  does  to 
the  rest  of  the  traffic  on  a  busy  division.  Only  a  week 
of  this  thing  and  you  can  see  the  chaos  wrought  in  the 
traffic  of  this  road,  how  junctions  with  other  lines  be- 
came choked  with  freight  and  how  everyone  in  the 
organization  became  disgusted  with  his  job.  You  can 
see  the  real  cost  mounting  to  the  aforesaid  $40,  even 
though  the  coal  man  got  only  his  "government  price." 

When  you  talk  with  the  railroad-fuel  agents  about 
their  next  year's  stock,  just  ask  them  what  they  think 
of  this  case.  Perhaps  it  will  help  persuade  them  to  buy 
and  stock  a  bit  more  coal  than  at  first  planned.  Don't 
trj-  to  make  us  prove  a  $40  cost  to  them,  for  maybe  the 
fuel  agent  with  whom  we  talked  was  a  bit  too  pessimis- 
tic when  he  told  his  story.  But  even  a  quarter  of  that  is 
bad  enough  to  be  convincing  to  your  man.  He  knows 
that  the  best  coal  he  can  buy  is  the  cheapest  for  his  road 
no  matter  what  the  price.  Show  him  how  to  get  it  now 
and  why  he  won't  be  sure  of  it  if  he  waits  till  next 
November.  Just  remind  him,  too,  that  when  the  snow 
flies  next  fall  he'll  not  have  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administra- 
tion authority  to  divert  his  coal  for  him,  nor  any  "gov- 
ernment price"  to  help  him  either.  Storage  is  insur- 
ance; the  man  who  does  not  keep  a  supply  of  coal  on 
hand  for  the  winter  is  as  foolish  as  the  man  who  fails 
to  take  out  an  insurance  policy  against  the  possibilities 
of  accident,  disease,  fire  or  lightning. 


Stabilizing  Effect  of 

"Ship-by-Truck"  Movement 

IN  NO  PERIOD  of  the  year  is  the  coal  trade  more 
stagnant  than  in  the  spring.  Usually  it  is  a  time  of 
no  orders  and  many  cars.  Summer  is  little  better. 
What  is  wanted  in  the  spring  and  summer  is  not  more 
transportation  but  more  orders.  Why  talk  therefore  of 
shipping  by  truck  in  that  period  of  the  year?  Just  be- 
cause during  those  seasons,  as  in  autumn,  good  roads 
are  admirably  suited  for  travel,  and  coal  can  therefore 
be  shipped  in  many  cases  more  cheaply  by  truck  than 
by  railroad. 

Where  the  railroad  track  extends  from  the  tipple  of 
the  producer  to  the  plant  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
latter  has  an  elevator  or  a  ti'estle  to  take  care  of  the 
coal  as  it  arrives,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
the  railroad,  whenever  the  cost  of  shipping  by  truck  is 
greater  than  the  freight  rate,  which  is  the  case  where 
the  distance  is  long  and  roads  bad ;  but  when  the  person 
receiving  the  coal  does  not  have  a  railroad  siding,  the 
coal,  if  to  be  transported  by  the  railroad,  must  be  un- 
loaded and  perhaps  stored,  loaded  from  storage  into 
a  motor  truck  or  horse  wagon  and  hauled  perhaps  some 
miles  and  put  onto  the  recipient's  storage  pile. 

Clearly  in  many  cases  it  would  be  cheaper  to  provide 
for  but  one  form  of  transportation — carriage  by  truck. 
The  greater  flexibility  of  this  unit  as  compared  with  the 
railroad  is  readily  apparent.  The  seller  is  not  held  down 
to  his  own  line  of  railroad,  he  is  not  obliged  to  follow 
where  his  own  or  some  other  railroad  has  gone.  Within 
limits  he  is  free  to  place  his  coal  where  he  will.  He  can 
make  the  price  right,  because  there  is  only  one  handl- 
ing to  pay  for,  there  is  no  yard  service,  no  demurrage, 
no  pilfering  of  coal. 

The  possession  of  a  motor-truck,  of  the  right  type  of 
course,  and  a  truck-  or  wagon-loading-chute,  which  prac- 
tically all  mines  possess,  will  give  him  a  chance — pro- 
vided he  has  a  few  good  roads  to  important  towns — to 
keep  his  mines  working  when  others  are  closed.  The 
business  will  be  in  a  degree  seasonal — best  suited  to  the 
summer.  It  will  balance  the  railroad  activity  which  is 
greatest  in  the  winter.  It  will  be  obtained  solely  on  the 
merit  of  the  contention  that  with  a  good  truck,  good 
roads  and  good  weather,  coal  can  be  transferred  from 
the  tipple  to  the  bin  or  storage  ground  of  the  purchaser 
more  cheaply  than  with  the  help  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. "P'rom  mine  to  cellar"  may  be  the  slogan  of 
coming  coal  companies,  at  least  during  the  favorable 
months  of  the  vear. 


Shortage  of  Houses 

Disturbs  Coal  Market 

LAST  YEAR  the  .shortage  of  houses  caused  many 
-i sales  of  metropolitan  real  estate.  When  a  property 
was  sold  over  the  head  of  a  tenant,  he  tried  to  secure  a 
home  by  buying  another  house.  Upon  securing  it,  he 
promptly  turned  out  the  tenant.  In  consequence,  dwell- 
ings were  changing  hands  with  great  rapidity. 

The  man  who  expects  to  sell  a  property  does  not  fill 
his  cellar  with  coal.  He  knows,  or  thinks  he  does,  that 
he  can  sell  his  property  for  the  same  amount  whether 
the  cellar  is  stocked  with  fuel  or  is  swept  bare.  Many 
landlords  and  most  tenants  avoided  buying  coal,  for  they 
did  not  know  just  how  long  they  would  own  or  occupy 
the  building  in  question. 
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This  had  a  bad  eftect  on  the  trade  in  coal  early  last 
year  and  may  have  some  important  influence  on  buyinK 
this  year.  Many  people  are  purchasing  houses  and  ex- 
pecting to  hold  them  just  long  enough  to  raise  the  rents. 
After  that  is  done  they  will  sell  the  house  for  a  price 
much  above  the  purchase  rate.  This  practice  is  greatly 
retarding  coal   storage. 

As  the  tenant  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord, 
the  latter  can  easily  impose  on  the  former,  refusing 
early  in  the  year  to  heat  the  building  any  longer.  If 
the  tenant  complains,  he  is  politely  evicted.  That  the 
landlord  is  going  to  renovate  the  house,  is  the  reason 
given.  There  are  laws  and  fines  for  landlords  who  fail 
to  supply  the  heat  which  is  specifically  or  impliedly 
promised.  But  if  the  officials  of  the  Health  Department 
step  within  the  doors  and,  after  examination,  decide  to 
summon,  or  even  upbraid  the  landlord,  he  suddenly  de- 
clares it  is  necessary  to  have  the  house  vacated  that 
necessary  repairs  may  be  effected.  As  soon  as  the  ten- 
ants have  vacated,  hie  looks  for  other  tenants  who  will 
pay  a  higher  rent  and  who  are  docile  enough  not  to 
trouble  the  Health  Department.  Only  the  other  day  a 
man  was  refused  a  lease  till  he  had  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  a  two-month  occupancy  and  had  shown  himself  will- 
ing to  be  satisfied  with  almost  any  treatment. 

This  situation  will  result  in  quite  a  saving  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coal.  It  may  result  in  a  general  custom 
of  keeping  houses  during  winter  as  frigid  as  those  in 
Great  Britain.  The  cry  of  "Save  Fuel"  during  the  war 
was  hardly  as  competent  to  reduce  consumption  of  coal 
as  is  the  present  economic  situation. 

Against  this  conclusion  must  be  placed  the  fact  that 
apartment  houses  are  not  in  general  being  built.  Two- 
family  houses  are  more  customary.  Undoubtedly  the 
apartment  house,  with  its  large  heating  unit  and  its 
greater  depth  and  height,  should  be  more  economical  in 
the  use  of  fuel  per  occupant,  but  on  the  other  hand  in 
two-family  houses  the  owner  is  usually  one  of  the  oc- 
cupants, and  he  stokes  the  furnace  with  a  more  watch- 
ful eye  than  does  the  janitor  in  a  series  of  apartments. 


Every  Mine  Should 

Have  Its  Dollar  Storage 

Where  the  Miner  Can  Shovel  His 
Winter  Dollars' for  His  Summer  Needs 


Certain  it  is  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration 
of  real  estate  holdings  will  delay  summer  purchases  of 
coal.  The  effect  of  the  new-found  independence  of  the 
formerly  unfortunate  landlord  is  not  (luite  clear.  He 
will  save  coal  but  may,  by  his  profiteering,  indirectly 
cause  the  construction  of  many  well-appearing  but  hard- 
to-heat  two-family  houses,  which  will  add  to  the  fuel 
bill  of  the  nation.  The  anthracite  year  of  1920-1921 
may  be  looked  to  with  interest.  Will  it  start  haltingly 
and  will  it  show  itself  as  a  whole  less  active  than  the 
years  preceding  it? 


Trouhles  of  Our  Own  Making 

ALL  the  labor  troubles  of  the  coal  industry  that  the 
.  country  is  now  facing  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  mine  workers  were  well  and  truly  beaten 
in  December  of  last  year,  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  proposed 
an  armistice,  and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  was 
formed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  parlor-car  con- 
ference— that  "secret  agreement  clandestinely  arrived 
at" — peace  would  reign  today  in  the  coal  indu.stry, 
the  anthracite  operators  having  nothing  to  do  but  grant 
the  same  advance  as  was  conceded  to  the  bituminous 
mine  workers. 

But  Mr.  Palmer,  so  bold  before,  became  weak  in 
the  presence  of  assured  victory.  He  had  a  good  argu- 
ment before  the  courts,  but  would  it  advantage  him 
at  the  polls?  Did  he  have  at  that  time  a  premonition 
that  he  was  going  to  be  a  candidate  for  President? 

Another  mistake  was  the  failure  to  make  clear  just 
what  authority  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  was 
to  wield.  Proof  of  course  is  impossible  but  does  it 
not  seem  certain  that  it  was  planned  that  the  award 
should  bind  the  operators  while  merely  making  a  sug- 
gestion as  far  as  the  mine  worker  was  concerned? 
Certain  it  is  that  no  effort  is  being  made  to  coerce 
the  mine  worker  into  acceptance,  Washington  seeming 
to  be  afraid  to  declare  itself  satisfied  that  the  verdict  of 
the  majority  of  the  commission  is  correct. 
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Dead-End  in  Trolley  Haulage 

Letter  No.  1 — From  the  reading  of  the  inquiry  of 
"Assistant  Foreman,"  regarding  the  proper  distance  of 
the  dead-end  of  a  trolley  line  from  the  face  of  a  head- 
ing, I  would  assume  that  he  has  reference  to  the 
use  of  gathering  locomotives. 

In  my  experience  in  mines,  I  have  frequently  found 
the  trolley  line  carried  up  to  the  last  crosscut  in  a  head- 
ing. It  would  not  be  good  practice  to  carry  the  wire 
further  than  that  point  and  it  would  certainly  be  un- 
necessary, as  the  cable,  wound  on  the  reel  on  the  loco- 
motive, will  reach  a  distance  of  300  ft.,  or  more  than 
double  the  distance  that  a  heading  would  ever  be  driven 
beyond  the  last  crosscut,  unless  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
prospecting  the  seam.  Ordinarily,  a  heading  will  not 
be  advanced  more  than  50  or  60  ft.,  though  the 
Bituminous  Mine  Law  gives  the  maximum  distance 
allowable  as  35  yd.  beyond  the  last  open  crosscut. 

The  point  that  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this 
connection,  is  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  cutting 
the  trolley  wire  into  short  lengths  and  splicing  them, 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  trolley  line.  The 
more  splices  that  are  made  in  a  trolley  wire,  the  greater 
the  risk  of  a  break  occurring  and  causing  a  possibly 
fatal  accident. 

If  the  mine  is  generating  gas,  I  would  much  prefer 
keeping  the  dead-end  of  the  trolley  line  as  far  back 
from  the  face  of  the  heading  as  convenient,  and  de- 
pend on  the  length  of  the  cable  reeled  on  the  locomo- 
tive for  hauling  the  cars  from  the  face  of  the  heading. 
A  300-ft.  length  of  trolley  wire  can  be  put  up  more 
perfectly  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the 
line;  and  this  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  when 
the  extension  is  made  in  shorter  lengths,  all  of  which 
goes  to  make  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  mine 
haulage.  Samuel  McKay. 

Burgettstown,  Pa. 


Letter  No.  2 — Referring  to  the  question  of  how  far 
the  dead-end  of  a  trolley  wire  should  be  located  from 
the  face  of  a  heading,  in  mine  haulage,  allow  me  to 
say  that,  as  a  mine  official,  it  has  been  my  practice  to 
consider  this  problem  much  as  I  would  that  of  ventila- 
tion. 

Section  64  of  the  West  Virginia  mining  laws  plainly 
states  that  the  mine  foreman  ".shall  not  permit  any 
room  to  be  opened  in  advance  of  the  ventilating  cur- 
rent." In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  good  rule  to  apply 
to  the  extension  of  a  trolley  wire  in  a  heading.  The 
West  Virginia  law  makes  no  mention  of  how  far  a 
trolley  wire  may  be  carried  in  approaching  the  face 
of  a  heading. 

However,  the  mining  law  of  Ohio  states  (Sec.  947) 
as  follows:  "No  trolley  wire  shall  be  extended  into 
or  maintained  in  any  room  while  being  used  as  a 
working  place;  no  trolley  or  feedwire  shall  be  extended 


into-  any  entry  beyond  the  outside  corner  of  the  last 
breakthrough."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  statement, 
in  the  Ohio  law,  supports  my  practice  in  regard  to  the 
dead-end  of  a  trolley  line.  DiCK. 

Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. 


Supporting  Mine  Roof 

Letter  No.  U — The  question  of  adopting  suitable 
means  of  saving  timber,  which  is  of  growing  importance 
throughout  the  Pittsburgh  district,  will  soon  be  of  equal 
importance  in  all  mining  districts.  Before  considering 
other  means  of  supporting  the  roof  than  by  the  com- 
mon method  of  timbering,  it  would  seem  best  to  draw 
attention  to  the  need  of  adopting  a  systematic  method 
of  timbering  that  is  designed  to  meet  the  particular 
conditions  in  each  mine. 

While  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  systematic  timbering, 
let  me  say  that  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  that  will 
apply  to  every  mine.  For  that  reason,  the  question  of 
timbering  the  working  places  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  the  mine  officials  in  charge.  Such 
a  system  must  be  used  as  will  best  meet  the  conditions 
of  roof,  floor  and  coal,  in  the  seam  mined.  These  condi- 
tions are  constantly  changing  with  the  varying  char- 
acter of  both  roof  and  floor.  They  are  not  constant, 
even  in  the  same  mine;  and  must  be  carefully  watched 
to  determine  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 
the  style  of  timbering  in  use. 

Rules  That  Apply  to  Every  Mine 

There  are  some  general  rules  that  will  apply  to  every 
mine  and  district;  such  are  the  following:  1.  Rules  and 
regulations  regarding  timbering  must  be  enforced  and 
strictly  obeyed.  2.  The  distance  apart  and  the  manner 
and  time  of  setting  the  posts  in  working  places  must  be 
clearly  specified.  3.  A  plentiful  supply  of  timber  of  the 
right  size  and  length  must  be  kept  on  hand,  in  each 
working  place.  4.  The  timbering,  in  each  place,  must  be 
regularly  inspected  by  the  foreman  or  his  assistant,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  rules  regarding  timbering  are 
obeyed.  5.  There  must  be  no  haphazard  methods 
employed  where  posts  are  set  in  the  most  convenient 
place,  because  the  miner  is  allowed  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations  and  permitted  to  use  his  own  judgment. 
6.  The  setting  of  a  post  must  never  be  left  until  the 
roof  is  plainly  loose  and  unsafe.  Such  a  practice  entails 
an  avoidable  risk.  Delay  in  posting  and  lack  of  judg- 
ment are  the  cause  of  many  accidents. 

Turning,  now,  to  the  question  of  steel  timbering,  the 
use  of  steel  girders  and  posts  has  proven  a  most  effec- 
tive means  of  supporting  the  roof  on  roads  and  entries. 
For  this  purpose,  different  shapes  and  sizes  of  steel  are 
used  for  posts  and  girders.  These  consist  of  I-beams 
and  channel  bars,  either  single  or  combined.  Some  spe- 
cial form  of  chair  is  generally  employed  where  the 
girder  rests  on  the  head  of  the  post.     These  steel  sets 
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are  cut  to  the  right  length  and  properly  fitted  together 
at  the  shop  where  they  are  manufactured,  and  are  ready 
to  be  placed  in  position  when  sent  into  the  mine. 

When  steel  timbering  is  used  in  the  rooms,  heavy  cap- 
pieces  of  wood  are  placed  on  top  of  the  posts  and  against 
the  roof  to  give  better  support  to  the  latter.  In  the 
accompanying  figure,  I  have  illustrated  the  plan  of  set- 
ting steel  posts  with  wood  caps,  in  a  room  turned  off  an 
entry.    As  shown  in  the  figure,  a  row  of  posts  is  set  at 


STEEL  TIMBERING  IN  A  ROOM 

the  side  of  the  track,  these  posts  being  spaced  3  ft. 
apart  and  surmounted  with  cap-pieces  3  ft.  long,  which 
project  well  over  the  rail.  The  caps  are  4  in.  wide  and 
3  in.  thick.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  set  two  or 
three  rows  of  posts  in  the  gob,  to  support  the  roof 
while  the  room  is  being  driven  up  to  the  limit.  These 
caps  are  30  in.  long  and  have  the  same  width  and  thick- 
ness as  those  at  the  roadside.  The  cap-pieces  in  the 
gob  are  set  at  right  angles  to  those  along,  the  road  and, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  posts  can  be  spaced  6  ft. 
apart  and  5  ft.  between  the  rows,  where  the  room  is 
driven  a  clear  width  of  8  yd. 

Rolled-steel  posts  of  the  girder  pattern  are  used  for 
propping  the  longwall  face  in  a  few  mines  in  England, 
and  have  given  satisfactoi-y  results.  Cast-iron  props 
were  extensively  used  at  the  large  colleries  of  the 
Stavely  Co.,  Derbyshire,  England,  and  at  a  few  other 
mines;  but  these  have  not  given  satisfaction,  as  they 
break  without  warning,  under  certain  pressure.  On  the 
other  hand,  rolled-steel  props  will  bend  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  overlying  strata  and  can  be  taken  out, 
straightened  and  used  again.  The  steel  posts  set  in 
rooms  are  taken  out  when  the  rooms  are  abandoned, 
and  these  drawn  posts  are  used  over  and  over  again,  in 
driving  other  places.  WILLIAM  DICKINSON,  Sr. 

Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. 

Tamping  Dynamite 

Letter  No.  3 — In  his  letter.  Coal  Age,  Jan.,  29,  p.  244, 
Gaston  F.  Libiez  does  not  agree  with  the  answer  given  to 
the  question,  "Is  it  necessarj'  to  tamp  holes  charged 
with  dynamite?"  The  answer  referred  to  appeared  in 
Coal  Age,  Dec.  25,  p.  941.  It  stated  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tamp  such  a  charge,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 


detonation  of  the  dynamite  is  instantaneous  and  the 
force  of  the  explosion  is  radiated  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  charge. 

In  regard  to  this  question,  I  wish  to  say,  that  my  ex- 
perience of  more  than  30  years  as  a  miner,  in  the 
handling  of  dynamite,  has  been  that  th'!  untamped  hole 
gave  the  same  results  as  the  one  timped.  I  have 
worked  with  miners  who  persisted  in  tamping  their 
dynamite  holes  hard,  hammering  and  pounding  the 
stemming  down  on  the  charge.  I  have  also  observed 
that  these  heavily  tamped  holes  gave  lo  better  results 
than  those  not  tamped  so  hard.  I  find  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  a  wad  of  paper  pushed  in  on  the  charge  to 
hold  it  in  place  gives  as  good  results  as  hard  tamping. 

Mr.  Libiez  says,  "The  full  tamping  of  a  dynamite 
charge  should  be  recommended  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  the  practice  of  miners  who  use  a  short  fuse, 
light  and  shove  it  into  the  hole  and  then  run  like  the 
devil  to  get  out  of  the  way."  Allow  me  to  say,  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  use  of  the  short  fuse,  as  practiced 
by  some  miners;  but,  while  I  regard  it  as  more  or 
less  dangerous,  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  so  than 
the  heavy  tamping  of  dynamite  charges. 

I  recall  one  instance  where  a  miner  persisted  in 
tamping  his  dynamite  charges  so  hard  that  other  miners 
did  not  like  to  be  in  his  place  while  he  was  tamping. 
He  was  warned  time  and  again  of  the  danger  of  the 
practice  and  told  it  was  unnecessary;  but  he  would  not 
be  convinced  of  that  fact.  One  day  miners  working 
next  to  him  heard  him  pounding  the  tamping  in  on  a 
dynamite  charge,  which  exploded,  killing  him  instantly. 

Mr.  Libiez  thinks  it  a  pity  that  practical  miners  will 
use  so  little  judgment  in  using  the  short  fuse.  To  me 
it  seems  equally  as  much  a  pity  that  practical  miners 
will  not  learn  that  it  is  not  only  dangerous  but  un- 
necessary to  tamp  dynamite  charges  hard. 

John  Rose, 

Dayton,  Tenn.  Former  District  Mine  Inspector. 


Letter  No.  U — Referring  to  the  question  of  the  need 
of  tamping  a  charge  of  djTiamite,  the  discussion  of 
which  grew  out  of  the  reply  to  an  examination  question 
that  was  answered  in  Coal  Age,  Vol.  16,  p.  941,  my 
opinion  is  that  the  tamping  of  dynamite  is  advisable, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary; because,  as  stated  in  the  reply  to  the  question, 
the  detonation  of  the  charge  is  instantaneous  and  the 
force  is  distributed  equally  in  all  directions. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  explosion  of  a  charge  of 
any  explosive  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  In  my  experience,  I  have  had  some  large 
boulders  to  break  and  have  always  found  that  the  work 
was  performed  more  safely,  economically  and  efficiently, 
by  drilling  a  hole  toward  the  center  of  the  rock  and 
inserting  from  a  half-  to  one  entire  stick  of  dynamite; 
instead  of  placing  from  eight  to  ten  sticks  of  the 
explosive  on  top  of  the  rock,  as  is  sometimes  done  in 
order  to  save  the  work  of  drilling.  The  smaller  charge, 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  boulder,  will  do  more  work 
than  the  greater  charge  placed  on  top  of  the  rock; 
because  the  force  of  the  latter  reacts  only  against  the 
air,  which  offers  small  resistance. 

Permissible  Powders  Should  Be  Tamped 

Now,  the  permissible  powders  that  are  being  so  much 
used  in  mining  resemble  dynamite  but  are  considerably 
weaker.    In  their  use  it  is  necessary  to  tamp  the  hole  if 
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good  work  is  expected.  It  is  my  belief  that  all  holes 
should  be  tamped  full  to  the  top  or  mouth  of  the  hole, 
with  incombustible  material,  which  will  make  the  charge 
do  far  better  and  safer  work  than  when  no  tamping  is 
placed  in  the  hole. 

The  writer  of  Letter  No.  1,  Coal  Age,  Jan.  29,  p.  244, 
speaks  of  the  practice  of  miners  of  using  a  short  fuse, 
lighting  and  shoving  it  back  into  the  hole  and  then 
running  to  safety.  I  have  seen  men  cut  an  18-in. 
length  of  fuse,  out  a  cap  on  the  end  of  it,  light  the 
fuse,  shove  the  primer  into  the  hole  and  run.  It  is 
such  practices  that  keep  the  accident  list  increasing. 
It  is  a  careless  and  reckless  manner  of  shooting. 

The  most  efficient  and  safest  way  of  firing  either 
dynamite  or  permissible  powder,  in  blasting  coal  in 
mines,  is  to  employ  competent  shotfirers,  who  should 
use  nothing  but  electric  caps  and  batteries  for  firing. 
The  work  should  be  done  after  the  men  have  gone. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  Sak. 

Effect  of  Wire  Gauze  on  Flame 

Letter  No.  2 — Referring  to  the  interesting  letter  of 
R.  Z.  Virgin,  assistant  professor  of  mining,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  ap- 
peared in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  12,  p.  324,  the  author  pre- 
faces his  remarks  with  the  statement  that  "the  effect 
of  the  wire  gauze.  .  .  is  a  question  that  always 
creates  much  interest  in  the  minds  of  young  men  who 
are  studying  the  science  of  mining."  Let  me  suggest 
that  the  same  question  is  interesting,  also,  to  older  and 
more  experienced  men,  which  is  my  apology  for  com- 
menting on  the  letter  mentioned. 

Professor  Virgin  will  pardon  me  in  saying  that, 
reading  carefully,  he  will  observe  that  the  question 
he  quotes,  as  being  one  "often  asked  in  mining  exam- 
inations," calls  for  the  conditions  under  which  flame 
will  pass  through  the  gauze  of  a  safety  lamp;  and,  in 
his  explanation,  the  professor  gives  but  one  condition 
that  will  allow  the  passage  of  flame,  namely,  the  heating 
of  the  gauze  to  a  temperature  approaching  the  ignition 
point  of  the  gas,  which  he  states  is  1212  deg.  F.  The 
question  quoted  appears  in  Coal  Age,  Dec.  11,  p.  902, 
where  the  reply  given  by  the  editor  enumerates  four  or 
five  conditions  under  which  flame  will  pass  through  the 
gauze  of  a  safety  lamp. 

In  this  connection,  I  recall  an  interesting  experiment 
performed  by  M.  Marsaut,  a  few  years  ago,  in  France. 
The  experiment  is  a  simple  one  designed  to  show  that 
flame  will  pass  through  the  mesh  of  the  gauze  of  a 
safety  lamp,  owing  to  an  explosion  within  the  lamp 
and  when  the  gauze  is  perfectly  cool.  In  this  exper- 
iment, an  inverted  belljar  was  filled  with  pure  gas 
(methane)  and  a  safety  lamp  raised  quickly  into  the 
gas  filling  the  jar.  The  fresh  air  contained  in  the 
combustion  chamber  of  the  lamp  now  forms  a  highly 
explosive  mixture  with  the  gas  entering  the  lamp  and 
an  explosion  follows  that  forces  the  flame  through  the 
gauze.' 

The  Marsaut  experiment  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion that  it  deserves,  although  its  author  explains  that 

'R'lraMInK  the  work  of  testing  for  ens,  attention  hns  fre- 
qi.'tntly  ln.'n  rall<d.  In  Cool  Agr:,  to  the  fact  that  the  moment 
of  ET'  it'-Mt  (Inner  oiciir.i  whon  withdrawing  a  flaming  lamp 
from  a  bofl>'  of  nnfl.imp.  The  combustion  chamber  of  the  lamp. 
In  this  case,  is  nili<l  with  the  ga.i  and  the  entranec  of  fre.sh  air, 
a-M  the  lamp  Ls  being  withdrawn,  creates  a  highly  explosive 
mixture  within,  which  Is  liable  to  explode  and  force  the  flame 
through  th-  K-mze.  This  illustrate.>!  the  same  Idea  as  that  brought 
out    by    till:    MarHiiiit    <-\ii.  i  imt-nt. 


the  result  was  "due  to  the  cannon  effect  set  up  by  the 
explosion  within  the  lamp,  the  force  of  which,  being 
confined  within  the  chimney,  can  only  escape  at  a 
high  velocity  through  the  mesh  of  the  gauze  and  cause 
the  failure  of  the  lamp." 

Conditions  in  Mining  Practice  That  May  Cause  a 
Lamp  to  Pass  Flame 

Again,  the  Prussian  Safety  Lamp  Commission  proved 
that  a  Clanny  gauze  with  a  smoke  cap  was  more  dan- 
gerous than  one  without  the  smoke  cap,  owing  to  the 
top  of  the  gauze  chimney  becoming  more  clogged  with 
smoke  particles,  which  are  liable  to  transmit  the  flame 
through  the  mesh.  Likewise,  a  lamp  exposed  to  a 
dust-laden  atmosphere  may  pass  flame  at  a  very  low 
velocity,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  the  fine  dust 
on  the  mesh  of  the  gauze. 

A  mixture  of  4i  per  cent  of  gas  in  the  air,  when 
dust  is  present,  has  been  found  to  pass  flame,  at  a 
velocity  of  only  6  ft.  per  sec,  in  the  short  space  of  10 
sec.  This  occurred  in  a  Davy  lamp,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  is  true  of  a  Clanny  lamp.  It  cannot  be 
claimed  that  experiments  performed  in  the  laboratory, 
showing  lamp  failures,  do  not  prove  like  results  in  ordi- 
nary coal-mining  practice,  since  there  are  on  record 
a  number  of  actual  failures  of  safety  lamps  when  in 
use  in  the  mines. 

Experimental  vs.  Practical  Test  of  Lamps 

My  observation  leads  me  to  conclude  that  a  lamp 
is  more  liable  to  fail  when  in  actual  use  in  the  mine 
than  when  subjected  to  an  experimental  test  in  the 
laboratory.  A  lamp  that  was  known  to  have  failed  in 
the  mine  did  not  pass  flame  when  subjected  to  a  later 
test,  under  a  similar  velocity,  in  the  testing  chamber 
of  the  laboratory.  The  cause  for  this  was  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  dust  in  the  mine  air  and  its  ab- 
sence in  the  test  made  in  the  laboratory. 

I  am  drawing  attention  to  these  facts  relating  to 
the  passage  of  flame  through  the  mesh  of  a  safety 
lamp  to  show  that  there  are  numerous  conditions  other 
than  the  heating  of  the  gauze  that  will  cause  the  failure 
of  the  lamp  when  in  use.  M.  Marsaut  was  so  convinced 
of  the  danger  attached  to  a  single-gauze  lamp  that  he 
added  a  second  superimposed  gauze,  and  even  a  third 
gauze,  for  increased  protection  in  a  highly  gaseous 
mine.  The  double  and  triple  gauzes  are  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Marsaut  safety  lamp. 

It  would  seem  that  the  subject  of  safety  lamps  has  not 
received  as  much  official  attention  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  as  we  could  expect.  However,  when  the 
Miners'  Lamp  Committee  of  the  British  Home  Office 
makes  its  report,  these  matters  may  be  shown  to  have 
more  than  an  academic  importance.  Let  us  hope  that 
such  will  be  the  case.  JAMES  Ashworth, 

Consulting  Mining  Engineer. 

Livingstone,  Alberta,  Canada. 


Promotion  of  Ambitious  Workers 

Letter  No.  20— The  subject  of  promotion  of  workers 
is  one  that  appeals  to  all  classes,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  young  coal  miner  who  is  ambitious  and  anxious 
to  get  away  with  a  good  start  in  life.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  in  Coal  Age,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  many  viewpoints  expressed.  These  varying  views 
are  educational  in  a  way,  as  they  give  us  an  insight  into 
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the  difficulties  many  young  men  experience  when  trying 
to  better  their  condition;  and  the  narration  of  these 
should  assist  mine  managers  to  gain  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  merits  of  promotion  for  their  workers. 
Turning  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  the  natural 
shortage  of  responsible  positions  and  vacancies.  As 
compared  with  the  number  of  aspirants  for  these  posi- 
tions, the  number  of  places  available  to  them  is  rela- 
tively small.  This  aspect  of  the  case,  however,  is  not 
as  serious  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago;  because  of  the 
higher  wages  now  paid  for  general  labor,  which  gives 
men  less  incentive  to  strive  for  higher  positions. 

In  Filling  Vacancies,  the  Qualifications  and  Fit- 
ness OF  Each  Applicant  Should  Be  Considered 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  at  times,  to  fill  a  vacancy  with- 
out causing  disappointment  to  someone.  However,  in 
order  to  maintain  an  efficient  organization  and  encour- 
age a  spirit  of  mutual  co-operation  among  the  employees, 
it  is  necessary  that  every  applicant  for  the  position 
should  be  fully  considered.  Family  connections  or 
influence  of  any  kind  should  not  control  the  selection 
of  the  man  for  the  place.  On  no  account,  should  an 
outsider  be  chosen  to  fill  one  of  the  minor  vacancies 
underground.  Such  positions  should  be  open  only  to 
the  men  working  in  the  mine,  and  the  choice  should 
be  determined  by  the  qualification  and  fitness  of  the 
several  applicants. 

In  a  mine  where  these  conditions  do  not  prevail, 
however,  I  would  advise  the  ambitious  young  man  to 
seek  employment  in  another  field  where  his  capabilities 
will  receive  just  recognition.  There  is  always  a  demand 
for  capable  men,  and  the  experience  gained  by  working 
under  varying  conditions  in  different  mines  will  always 
be  an  asset  that  will  prove  valuable  to  the  man,  in  his 
future   career. 

True  merit  has  always  had  its  reward.  If  the 
ambitious  worker  will  only  realize  this  and  keep  pegging 
away,  fully  determined  to  gain  recognition,  success  will 
assuredly  come  to  him.  Competition  is  so  keen  that  no 
coal  company  can  afford  to  hold  a  man  in  a  responsible 
position  who  is  not  thoroughly  efficient.  For  that  reason, 
every  worker  must  stand  on  his  own  feet,  knowing  that 
his  rise  or  fall  will  depend  on  the  results  of  his  work. 

Successful  Management  Recognizes  the  Human 
Element  in  the  Treatment  of  Men 

The  mine  manager's  ability,  today,  is  not  measured 
by  his  knowledge  of  mining  alone;  he  must  be  a  man 
who  understands  that  running  a  coal  mine  is  no  one- 
man's  job,  and  that  his  own  success  or  failure  is  gov- 
erned to  a  large  extent  by  the  work  of  his  subordinates. 
The  human  element  must  be  considered  and  fully 
understood.  Unless  there  is  a  measure  of  co-operation 
between  the  mine  manager  and  his  subordinates,  and 
between  these  subordinates  and  the  other  employees, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  efficiency.  'WTien  all  has  been 
said  and  done  efficiency  is  simply  having  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

Let  me  say,  here,  that  it  is  not  good  policy  for  any 
company  to  appoint  an  outsider  to  an  official  position 
if  the  said  position  can  be  filled  by  promoting  some 
ambitious  employee.  The  mere  fact  that  the  ability  of 
one  man  has  been  recognized  and  rewarded  will  give 
others  encouragement  to  study  and  prepare  themselves 
for  future  promotions.  In  every  such  case,  the  organi- 
zation is  strengthened  and  improved.     In  order  to  get 


results,  under  present-day  conditions,  the  mine  manager 
must  have  his  entire  force,  in  and  around  the  mine, 
working  in  one  direction;  and,  to  accomplish  this,  he 
must  take  a  personal  interest  in  every  employee,  from 
the  trapperboy  up,  and  assist  in  every  way  po.ssible 
those  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  position  in 
the  mine. 

Importance  of  Rewarding  Ability  and  Push  When 
Observed  in  a  Subordinate 

The  competent  mine  manager  is  never  afraid  of  the 
ability  or  push  of  any  of  his  subordinates;  and  where 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  mine  foreman  actually  dis- 
charges a  subordinate  who  shows  initiative,  the  company 
should  lose  no  time  in  filling  his  place  by  giving  it  to 
the  subordinate.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  sub- 
ordinate's dealings  with  the  men  who  are  working  under 
his  charge. 

Where  a  man  is  capable  he  is  never  afraid  of  losing 
his  position.  The  position  .should,  without  exception, 
seek  the  man  and,  invariably,  the  capable  man  can  get 
his  price.  To  attain  this  enviable  position,  however, 
means  many  years  of  hard,  conscientious  work  and 
study,  and  strict  attention  to  duty.  Loyalty  to  one's 
company  is  also  a  big  factor.  The  path  to  success  is 
open  to  every  man  who  has  the  grit  to  smile  at  dis- 
appointments and  rise  above  them.  The  man  must  have 
faith  in  himself;  no  man  is  a  failure,  until  he  decides 
so  himself.  The  young  man  who  relies  on  his  family  , 
connection  or  influence  for  advancement  is  going  to 
meet  with  many  disappointments.  Let  me  advise  him 
here  to  get  some  well-defined  object  in  view,  and  go 
after  it  fully  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  he  is 
going  to  reach  his  objective,  and  he  most  assuredly  will. 

J.  H.  McMillan,  Supt., 
Jasper  Park  Collieries,  Ltd. 

Pocahontas,    Alberta,    Canada. 

[This  letter  will  close  the  discussion,  "Promotion  of 
Ambitious  Workers." — Editor.] 


Lawful  Examination  of  a  Mine 

Letter  No.  12 — I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
discussion  running  in  Coal  Age,  regarding  the  lawful 
examination  of  a  mine.  For  the  past  nine  years,  I  have 
v.'orked  under  the  ruling  contained  in  the  mining  la%vs 
of  Ohio  and  believe  that  there  is  no  better  system  in 
use  anywhere,  in  any  coal-mining  state.  At  the  present 
time,  the  mining  of  coal,  in  Ohio,  is  regulated  and 
controlled  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  state  mining 
laws. 

Under  the  heading,  "Competent  Person  or  Persons 
Shall  Be  Designated  as  Fireboss,"  Sec.  925  of  the 
mining  laws  of  Ohio,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  a  mine  generating 
firedamp  so  as  to  be  detected  by  a  safety  lamp 
shall  designate  a  competent  person  or  persons  as 
fireboss  or  firebosses,  who  shall  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  each  working  place  in  the  mine  every 
morning  with  a  standard  safety  lamp,  not  more 
than  three  hours  prior  to  the  appointed  time  for 
employees  to  enter  the  mine.  As  evidence  of  such 
examination,  the  fireboss  shall  mark  with  chalk  upon 
the  face  of  the  coal,  or  in  some  conspicuous  place, 
his  initials  and  date  of  the  month  upon  which  the 
examination  was  made.     If  there  is  any  standing  gas 
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discovered,  he  must  leave  a  danger  signal  across  every 
entrance  to  such  place." 

My  opinion  is  that  the  requirements  of  this  section 
far  exceed  those  of  any  system  of  mining  laws  that  will 
permit  a  fireboss  to  enter  a  mine  and  start  his  examina- 
tion from  six  to  eight  hours  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  men  to  enter  for  work.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  the  mining  laws  of  Illinois,  which  permit  the  iire- 
boss  to  start  his  examination  of  the  mine  "within 
eight  hours  preceding  the  time  the  dayshift  goes  on 
duty."  In  my  judgment,  such  a  law  should  be  revised, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 

Mine  Foremen  and  Men  Must  Respect  and  Obey 
THE  Instructions  of  a  Fireboss 

Another  important  feature  in  the  work  of  firebossing 
is  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  of  the  fireboss.  \\Tien 
the  examination  has  been  completed  and  the  fireboss 
has  entered  his  report  in  the  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  has  informed  the  mine  foreman  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  mine  or  section  of  the  mine  he  has 
examined,  he  should  have  the  full  assurance  that  his 
suggestions  are  respected   and  his  orders  are  carried 


out  and  obeyed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  numerous 
accidents  have  resulted,  in  different  states,  owing  to 
some  persons  having  been  dilatory  in  not  performing 
their  duties,  or  where  the  orders  given  by  the  fireboss 
have  not  been  obeyed.  This  is  a  matter  that  calls  for 
the  earnest  consideration  of  mine  officials. 

I  can  fully  endorse  what  is  said  by  "Ben,"  of  Thomas, 
W.  Va.,  in  his  letter.  Coal  Age,  Feb.  26,  p.  415.  He 
states,  "Each  section  should  be  of  such  size  that  an 
assistant  foreman  could  have  complete  supervision  of 
its  working  places  in  each  shift" ;  and  adds,  "At  a  large 
mine  all  section  foremen  should  meet  two  hours  before 
starting  time,  enter  the  mine  at  the  same  time,  and 
again  gather  on  the  outside  to  compare  notes  of  their 
examinations,  before  permitting  the  men  to  enter  the 
mine."  While  this  system  would  require  more  mine 
examiners  and  increase  the  expense,  I  fully  believe  that, 
if  required  by  law,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  number  of  accidents,  especially  where  bad  conditions 
exist.  James  H.  Taylor. 

Poston,  Ohio. 

[This  letter  will  close  the  discussion,  "Lawful  Exam- 
ination of  a  Mine." — Editor.] 


INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Short-Circuiting  or  Obstructing 
Air  in  Fan  Ventilation 

A  short  time  ago  the  question  came  up,  at  one  of 
our  mine  foremen's  meetings,  regarding  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  water  gage  and  the  speed  of  the  fan 
by  either  short-circuiting  the  air  current  or  obstructing 
its  flow  in  the  airway.  This  question  was  referred 
to  Coal  Age,  at  the  time,  and  the  reply  given  stated 
that  the  short-circuiting  of  the  air  cut  out  the  mine 
resistance  and  reduced  the  water  gage,  but  the  air 
volume  was  largely  increased,  assuming  the  power  on 
the  air  remained  constant.  On  the  other  hand,  obstruct- 
ing the  airway  increased  the  resistance  and  the  water 
gage  and  decreased  the  volume  of  air  passing. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  sent  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  fan,  a  bulletin  was  received  bearing  on  the 
point  in  question.  Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  statements 
in  this  bulletin  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
erally accepted  theorv'  as  set  forth  in  textbooks,  I  desire 
to  make  a  few  quotations  from  this  bulletin,  hoping  for 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter.  One  statement 
reads  as  follows: 

ThfTc  also  seems  to  be  a  ml.iunclerslandlng,  among  certain 
mining  m'-n,  regarding  the  operation  of  ii  fan  under  certain 
condltlona.  For  instance,  some  men  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
water  gage.  In  the  hope  that  they  will  detect  falls  In  their  air- 
ways. This  practice  comes  from  their  belief  that  as  soon  as  the 
airways  become  clogged,  the  water  gage  goes  up.  But  this  Is 
not  tiue.  for  a  fan  when  running  at  normal  capacity,  and  at  a 
constant  speed,  produces  a  constant  pressure,  and  to  look  for 
falls  In  the  airways  with  the  fan  running  at  normal  capacity  Is 
misleading. 


Again,  the  bulletin  states: 

To  illustrate:  Let  us  suppose  a  fan  of  given  dimensions  to  be 
running  at  a  certain  speed  and  producing,  say.  3  in.  water  gage 
in  the  tan  drift.  Now.  if  the  fan  drift  leading  to  the  mine  is 
closed  off,  any  increase  of  water  gage  will  show  that  the  intake 
or  discharge  area  of  the  fan  is  too  small.  This  condition  is  de- 
scribed by  saying  that  the  fan  is  working  above  its  normal  ca- 
pacity and  is  therefore  mechanically  inefficient.  If  the  intake 
and  discharge  areas  of  a  fan  are  properly  proportioned  to  Its 
other  dimensions,  or  when  a  fan  is  not  working  above  its  normal 
capacity,  the  same  speed  of  fan  will  produce  the  same  water- 
gage  reading  in  the  fan  drift  whether  or  not  the  air  is  passing. 

Again,  if  the  air  current  is  short-circuited  when  the  fan  is 
working  up  to  its  normal  capacity,  so  that  the  circulation  does 
not  pass  through  the  mine  but  is  discharged  from  the  fan  drift 
into  the  atmosphere,  a  larger  volume  of  air  will  pass  through 
the  fan  and,  as  a.  result,  a  greater  portion  of  the  depression  due 
to  the  fan's  action,  will  be  absorbed  within  inself.  The  reading 
of  the  water  gage  will  then  be  lower  than  when  tne  air  current 
Is  circulating  through  the  mine,  the  speed  of  the  fan  being  the 
same  In  each  case.  Notice,  however,  that  If  the  fan  is  not  running 
up  to  its  normal  capacity  when  the  air  is  short-circuited,  no  ap- 
preciable effect  will  be  observed  in  the  reading  of  the  water 
gage,  until  enough  air  Is  short-circuited  to  bring  the  fan  up  to 
its    normal   capacity. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  statements  just  quoted,  it 
was  decided  to  experiment,  for  ourselves,  on  the  fan 
in  question.  Accordingly,  the  first  day  that  the  mine 
was  idle,  the  mine  foreman,  electrician,  two  assistant 
foremen  and  myself  started  for  the  fanhouse.  The 
assistant  foremen  were  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
while  we  took  readings  of  the  speed  of  the  fan  and 
the  water  gage  and  quantity  of  air  produced,  in  the  fan 
drift. 

It  should  be  stated,  here,  that  there  were  three  roads 
leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  -men  had 
already  blocked  up  two  of  these  roads  With  brattice 
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cloth»  but  there  was,  no  doubt,  air  leaking  through 
these  stoppings,  as  they  were  by  no  means  tight.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 

Speed  of  Fan      Quantity  of  Air     Water  Gagu 

r.p.m.  c.f.p.ni.  in. 

Normal  working 147  56,000  12 

Two  roads  blocked 147  45,000  1.4 

Opening  25  sri.  ft 148  21,750  15 

Airway  cloaed 150  1.6 

Air  short-circuited 145  0.6 

These  results  appear  to  show  that  when  the  air- 
course  was  obstructed  the  water  gage  was  increased 
and  the  air  volume  diminshed.  The  fan  running 
normally  at  a  speed  of  147  r.p.m.  produced  56,000  cu.ft. 
per  min.,  against  a  water  page  of  1.2  in.  Blocking 
off  two  of  the  roads  reduced  the  air  volume  to  46,000 
cu.ft.  per  min.  and  increased  the  water  gage  to  1.4 
in.,  the  speed  of  the  fan  remaining  practically  the  same. 

Now,  when  the  opening  in  the  third  airway  was 
reduced  to  25  sq.ft.,  the  air  volume  was  reduced  to 
21,750  cu.ft.  per  min.,  and  the  water  gage  increased 
to  1.5  in.,  while  the  speed  of  the  fan  was  increased 
to  148  r.p.m.  Finally,  when  the  last  airway  was 
closed  as  completely  as  possible  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
air,  the  water  gage  rose  to  1.6  in.  and  the  speed  of 
the  fan  increased  to  150  r.p.m.  The  leakage  of  air 
through  the  improvised  stoppings  could  not  be  meas- 
used  in  the  fan  drift. 

In  the  last  test,  all  of  the  airways  were  open  and 
the  air  short-circuited,  by  opening  the  doors  at  the  foot 
of  the  shaft.  The  result  was  a  large  increase  of  air 
volume,  for  which  no  satisfactory  measurement  was 
obtained.  The  water  gage  dropped  to  0.6  in.  and  the 
speed  of  the  fan  decreased  to  145  r.p.m.  This  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  theoiy  that  has  often  been 
stated  in  Coal  Age,  but  it  appears  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  statement  I  have  quoted  from  the  bulletin  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  fan. 

May  I  ask  if  Coal  Age,  or  its  readers,  can  throw 
some  further  light  on  this  interesting  subject  and 
explain  what  is  meant  by  "normal  capacity  of  a  fan." 
This  should  lead  to  an  interesting  discussion. 

Mclntj're,  Pa.  Thomas  Hogarth. 


The  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  performed 
by  this  correspondent  agree  with  the  claim  often  made 
in  Coal  Age,  that  when  the  air  current  produced  by 
a  centrifugal  fan  is  short-circuited  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft,  the  water  gage  drops  and  th^  air  volume  is 
greatly  increased.  The  passage  of  this  larger  quantity 
of  air  through  the  fan  causes  an  increased  resistance 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  power  is  absorbed  within 
the  fan  itself,  which  leaves  a  less  power  available  for 
turning  the  fan  and  causes  it  to  run  slower. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  obstruction  in  the  air-course, 
as  a  considerable  fall  of  roof  or  otherwise,  increases 
the  resistance  in  the  mine  and  the  water  gage  rises 
accordingly.  In  this  case,  the  air  volume  is  reduced, 
less  power  is  absorbed  within  the  fan  and  a  larger 
amount  of  power  is  thus  available  for  turning  the 
fan,   which   then   runs   faster. 

Referring  to  the  statements  quoted  from  the  bulle- 
tin, it  appears  that  reference  is  there  made  to  a  par- 
ticular type  of  stepped,  multiblade  fan,  whose  water 
gage  and  air  volume  are  rated  on  a  certain  so-called 
"normal  capacity."  It  would  seem  that  this  normal 
capacity  is  an  arbitrary  rating,  depending  on  the  speed 
of  the  fan  that  will  give  a  maximum  mechanical  effi- 


ciency, according  to  the  size  of  its  intake  and  discharge 
openings. 

Judging  by  the  statement  quoted  from  the  bulletin, 
the  claim  appears  to  be  made  that  where  the.se  open- 
ings are  properly  proportioned  to  the  other  dimensions 
of  the  fan,  the  water  gage  is  a  function  of  the  speed, 
regardless  of  whether  the  fan  is  circulating  any  air 
or  not.  This  statement  does  not  accord  with  our  prac- 
tice in  fan  design,  which  has  been  to  regard  the  water 
gage  as  a  function  of  the  mine  resistance.  To  eliminate 
the  resistance  against  which  a  fan  must  operate  is  to 
eliminate  the  water  gage  in  the   fan  drift. 

However,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  type  of  fan 
referred   to   in   this   inquiry   does   not   conform   to   the 
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principles  that  govern  a  fan  whose  dimensions  are  pro- 
portioned in  accordance  with  and  dependent  on  the  mine 
potential  or  resisting  power  of  the  mine,  as  determined 
by  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  passage  in  the  mine,  to  the 
cube  root  of  the  rubbing  surface  of  the  airways,  or 
the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation  to  the 
cube  root  of  the  power  on  the  air.  The  two  methods 
of  computation  are  so  radically  different  that  there 
is  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  them.  The  author 
of  the  bulletin,  in  explanation,  writes  as  foUows: 

I  term  100  per  cent  as  the  normal  capacity  of  the  fan  ;  that  is, 
the  fan  will  work  efficiently  20  per  cent  above  and  below  this 
point.  If  the  airways  are  entirely  closed  oft,  of  course  no  air  will 
be  passing  and  the  efficiency  of  the  fan  will  be  zero ;  but  a  certain 
static  pressure  will  be  produced  in  the  drift. 

Now,  if  the  drift  is  opened  up  so  that,  say,  30  or  40  per  cent 
of  the  normal  capacity  of  the  fan  can  pass,  the  water  gage  will 
rise  a  little :  but  this  is  scarcely  worth  while  taking  into  con- 
sideration. In  fact,  the  average  mine  man  would  not  detect  it  on 
his  water  gage  reading.  If  we  keep  on  opening  up  the  mine, 
until  sufficient  air  is  passed  to  bring  the  fan  up  to  its  normal 
capacity,  the  water  gage  will  be  about  the  same  as  when  the 
mine  is  entirely  clo-sed  off. 

Beyond  this  point,  however,  if  we  keep  on  lessening  the  mine 
resistance,  by  short-circuiting  the  air,  naturally  part  of  the  de- 
pression produced  by  the  tips  of  the  blades  will  be  consumed  in 
drawing  the  air  through  the  fan  Itself,  which  causes  a  fall  of 
the  water  gage  in  the  mine  drift.  This  will  continue,  until  the 
mine  is  thrown  wide  open  and  the  static  gage  is  reduced  to  zero, 
as  is  also  the  efflcicncy. 

According  to  the  bulletin,  in  the  former  case,  the 
fan  would  be  working  above  its  normal  capacity  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  working  below  its  normal 
capacity.  The  same  author  presents  a  diagram  repre- 
senting the  characteristic  curves  of  a  stepped,  multi- 
blade  fan,  which  we  have  reproduced  here  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  author's  meaning,  in  the  quota- 
tions from  the  bulletin  mentioned.  The  diagram  shows 
that,  at  normal  capacity,  the  fan  has  a  mechanical 
efficiency  of  77  per  cent  and  a  manometric  efficiency  of 
83  per  cent.  The  question  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion that  it  is  hoped  will  reveal  some  new  principles 
in  fan  ventilation. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED      BY 

JAMES    T.    BEARD 


Indiana  Firebosses'  Examination 
Held  at  Indianapolis 

(Selected  Questions) 

Qiies. —  (a)  Give  a  full  description  of  a  safety  lamp, 
(b)  What  is  its  essential  characteristic?  (c)  In  what 
condition  and  under  what  circumstances  may  a  safety 
lamp  be  unsafe? 

Arts. —  (a)  A  mine  safety  lamp  consists  of  an  oil 
vessel  of  brass,  aluminum  or  steel,  surmounted  by  a 
glass  cylinder,  forming  the  combustion  chamber  of  the 
lamp,  above  which  is  a  wire-gauze  chimney  that  permits 
the  escape  of  the  hot  air  and  gases  formed  in  the  lamp, 
but  prevents  the  passage  of  flame  through  the  mesh  of 
the  gauze,  by  reason  of  the  cooling  effect  of  the  wires 
of  the  gauze.  In  the  Davy  lamp,  the  glass  cylinder  is 
omitted  and  the  wire-gauze  chimney  is  attached  directly 
to  the  oil  vessel.  A  small  rod  or  "pricker"  runs  up 
through  the  oil  vessel  for  use  in  raising  or  lowering  the 
wick.  Practically  all  other  types  of  safety  lamps,  like 
the  Clanny,  have  a  glass  cylinder  surrounding  the  flame. 

(b)  The  essential  characteristic  of  all  safety  lamps 
is  the  isolation  of  the  flame  by  wire  gauze,  which 
protects  all  openings  to  the  lamp. 

(c)  A  safety  lamp  is  unsafe  when  any  part  is  defec- 
tive; the  lamp  improperly  assembled  or  carelessly  han- 
dled; the  gauze  dirty  or  allowed  to  become  heated  by 
too  long  exposure  to  gas;  or  the  lamp  exposed  to  a 
strong  air  current  or  blast  of  air.  A  safety  lamp  should 
never  be  entrusted  to  an  incompetent  person. 

Ques. —  (a)  Describe  in  full  your  whole  procedure 
in  the  inspection  of  a  gaseous  mine,  (b)  What  unsafe 
conditions  would  you  observe  other  than  the  presence 
of  firedamp? 

Ans. —  (a)  Before  entering  the  mine,  inspect  and 
prepare  the  safety  lamp  for  use.  Observe  that  the  ven- 
tilator is  working  properly  and  note  the  reading  of  the 
water  gage  as  indicating  a  normal  condition  of  the 
circulation  underground.  Then,  having  entered  the 
mine,  proceed  to  the  bottom  of  the  downcast  shaft  or  the 
main  intake  air-course  and  observe  that  the  usual  volume 
of  air  is  passing  into  the  mine. 

Beginning  at  the  intake  end  of  the  section  of  the 
mine  to  be  examined,  follow  the  air  current  while 
inspecting  each  working  place,  travelingroad  or  airway. 
Examine  each  place  for  gas  and  other  dangers  that 
may  be  present.  Write  the  date  at  the  face  of  each 
place  examined,  as  evidence  of  your  presence,  and 
obser\'e  what  timber  is   on  hand  and  coal   loaded. 

When  the  examination  is  completed,  on  returning  to 
the  shaft  bottom,  enter  in  the  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose a  full  report  of  the  examination,  stating  what 
dangers,  if  any,  have  Vjeen  found  and  where  located. 
Date  and  sign  the  report,  after  which  remove  from 
the  board  the  checks  of  those  men  whose  places  contain 
any  danger.    This  must  be  done  before  permitting  the 


men  to  enter  the  mine.  The  checks  taken  from  the 
board  are  given  to  the  mine  foreman,  who  is  informed 
of  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  mine. 

(b)  Besides  making  the  usual  examination  for  gas, 
the  fireboss  should  carefully  inspect  the  roof  and 
working  face  to  detect  any  bad  top  or  loose  coal  that 
may  be  dangerous,  and  observe  if  any  timbers  have  been 
discharged  by  a  shot  the  previous  night. 

Ques. —  (a)  Give  the  essential  requirements  for  a 
well  ventilated  mine,  (b)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  take 
measurements  of  air  at  certain  intervals  throughout  the 
mine  ? 

Ans. —  (a)  The  volume  of  air  in  circulation  must  be 
sufficient  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  state 
mining  law  and  as  much  more  as  may  be  necessary  to 
dilute  and  sweep  away  the  gases  generated  in  the  mine 
and  make  it  safe  for  work.  The  air  current  must  be 
conducted  so  as  to  sweep  each  working  face  and  all 
void  places  and  falls,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  gas.  To  do  this  will  require  air-tight  stoppings, 
doors  and  air  bridges  and  the  building  of  brattices 
wherever  this  is  necessary  to  carry  the  air  forward  to 
the  face  or  make  it  sweep  the  falls. 

(b)  Air  measurements  taken  at  different  points  on 
the  air-courses  and  throughout  the  mine  serve  to  show 
where  air  is  leaking  through  poorly  built  stoppings, 
doors,  etc.  These  measurements  also  show  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  air  between  the  several  sections  or 
districts  of  the  mine. 

Ques. —  (a)  What  elements  determine  the  ventilating 
pressure  in  a  mine?  (b)  vVhat  determines  the  resist- 
ance?     (c)   How  is  the   resistance  measured? 

Ans. —  (a)  The  ventilating  pressure  (pa)  is  the  total 
pressure  producing  the  circulation  and  is  determined 
by  the  resisting  power  of  the  mine.  The  ventilating 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  unit  pressure  (lb.  per  sq.ft.) 
multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  airway,  in  square  feet. 

(b)  The  resistance  of  a  mine  or  airway  is  determined 
by  the  extent  of  its  rubbing  surface  and  the  velocity  of 
the  air  current,  which,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  power 
producing  the  circulation. 

(c)  The  resistance  is  measured  by  observing  the 
reading  of  the  water  gage  in  the  fan  drift.  This 
reading,  in  inches,  is  multiplied  by  5.2  and  that 
product  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  fan  drift,  in  square 
feet. 

Ques. — What  is  a  booster  fan?  Do  you  consider  a 
booster  fan  practicable?     Give  reason. 

Ans. — A  booster  fan,  in  mine  ventilation,  is  a  small 
secondary  fan,  installed  at  some  point  in  the  mine  where 
the  circulation  of  air  is  deficient.  Its  purpose  is  to 
assist  the  work  of  the  main  fan  on  the  surface. 

A  booster  fan  is  only  practicable  as  affording  a 
means  of  reducing  the  leakage  of  air  through  poor 
stoppings,  in  a  section  of  a  mine  that  is  about  finished, 
and  where  it  is  cheaper  to  install  a  booster  than  to 
repair  the  stoppings,  which  will  be  needed  but.  a  short 
time. 
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Freight  Cars  Arc  More  Widely 
Scattered  Than  Ever 

Car   Service  Conimission  Invested  with  Plenary 

Powers  ill  Efforts  To  Seeiire  Return  of 

Cars  of  Special  Type 

RAILROAD  freight  cars  have  fallen  into  worse  need 
of  repair  and  are  more  widely  scattered  than  at  any 
time  since  Jan.,  1918,  when  the  i-ailroads  came  under 
Federal  control,  according  to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
current  issue  of  Anwricau  Railroads,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives. 

Regarding  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  to 
reassemble  scattered  rolling  stock  the  article  states: 

"The  Commission  on  Car  Service,  acting  under  an 
agreement  signed  by  the  various  railroads  to  abide  by 
and  enforce  the  car  service  and  per  diem  rules  and 
authorizing  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  to  act  as  its 
agent  in  all  car  service  matters,  is  making  an  effort  to 
secure  the  return  of  special  types  of  cars  as  expedi- 
tiously as  is  practicable  in  view  of  all  the  conditions,  but 
in  order  to  meet  emergencies  it  is  invested  with  plenarj^ 
power  to  suspend  or  permit  departui'es  from  the  rules 
requiring  the  return  of  cars  to  the  home  roads  and  to 
transfer  cars  from  one  railroad  or  territory  to  another 
when  necessary  to  meet  traffic  conditions. 

"It  is  also  authorized  to  exempt  when  necessary  cars 
of  any  type  from  the  provisions  of  the  rules  and  to 
provide  other  regulations  under  which  such  cars  shall 
be  handled  and  it  is  directed  to  co-operate  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  all  car  service 
matters. 

"Normally,  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  freight 
cars  are  away  from  home,  but  usually  the  bulk  of  them 
are  on  the  lines  of  direct  connections  which  are  likely 
to  use  them  for  a  return  load.  At  the  beginning  of 
Federal  control,  according  to  the  recent  annual  report 
of  the  Division  of  Operation  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, 44  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars  were  on 
home  lines.  On  January  1,  1919,  the  figure  stood  at 
26.6  per  cent. 

"Special  attempts  were  made  in  the  early  part  of 
1919  to  relocate  cars  more  in  accordance  with  owner- 
ship, with  the  idea  of  getting  the  cars  to  the  home  road 
so  that  extensive  repairs  and  betterments  might  be 
completed,  and  also  in  part  because  of  the  prospective 
return  of  the  railroads  to  private  management. 

"By  July  1,  1919,  31.7  per  cent  of  the  cars  were  on 
home  lines,  but  at  the  present  time  the  number  of  cars 
on  home  lines  has  again  declined  to  about  the  same 
point  as  January  1,  1919,  or  approximately  half  of 
what  may  be  considered  the  normal  condition.  The 
other  75  per  cent  of  the  cars  are  scattered  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

"Exact  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
equipment  is  not  available  because  the  roads  have  not 
seen  many  of  their  own  cars  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
entire  subject  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  rail- 
road companies  and  the  Railroad  Administration, 
which  was  obligated  by  its  contracts  as  well  as  by  the 
Federal  Control  Act  to  return  the  property  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  taken  over  or  to 
pay  for  any  deficiency. 

"During  January  of  this  year  out  of  2,453,227  freight 
cars  on  the  lines  of  the  railroads  under  Federal  control 


6.6  per  cent  were  reported  as  unserviceable,  as  com- 
pared with  5.8  per  cent  during  January,  1919,  and  5.4 
per  cent  in  January,  1918,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  operating  statistics  section  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. These  figures  did  not  include  19,300  cars  set 
aside  and  classified  by  the  Railroad  Administration  as 
condemned  cars,  which  it  would  not  repair,  but  held 
out  of  service  until  the  owning  companies  should  agree 
to  their  dismantling." 


Railroads  Call  Meeting  To  Arranjije 
To  Continue  Soft-Coal  Pool 

Lines  Using  the  Ports  of  Baltimore.  Philadelphia 

and  ISew  York  Contemplate  Voluntary 

Plan  of  Control 

\S  President  Wilson's  proclamation  requiring  all 
J~\  bituminous  coal  for  transshipment  to  be  consigned 
to  the  pools  of  the  Tidewater  coal  exchanges  at  At- 
lantic ports  will  expire  April  30,  the  various  railroads 
transporting  bituminous  to  the  ports  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  have  called  a  meeting  of 
interested  shippers  and  carriers  to  be  held  in  the  Bel- 
levue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  at  2  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, March  31. 

Consideration  will  be  given  at  this  meeting  to  the 
question  of  continuing  by  voluntary  action  the  handling 
of  bituminous  coal  for  transshipment  through  the  sev- 
eral pools  after  April  30.  As  this  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  shippers  and  receivers  as  well  as  the  railroads, 
a  large  attendance  of  the  various  interests  involved  is 
e.xpected. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  sent  the  following  notice  to  its  members  calling 
attention  to  the  proposed  meeting:  "Pursuant  to  the 
following  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal Tidewater  bituminous  coal  railroads  using  the 
Ports  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  a  meet- 
ing of  shippers  and  transshippers  of  bituminous  coal 
through  these  ports  and  of  the  railroads  serving  them 
is  hereby  called  for  Wednesday,  March  31,  at  2  p.m., 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford   Hotel,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

"  'Whereas,  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  after  April  30,  1920,  of  the  railroads 
serving  Hampton  Roads,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
result  as  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  at  the  Nor- 
thern Ports: 

"  'Resolved :  That  Tidewater  and  originating  bitu- 
minous railroads  serving  the  ports  of  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  believe  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  continue  the  pooling  of  Tidewater  bituminous 
coal. 

"  'While  these  railroads  are  averse  to  continuing  the 
sole  financial  support  of  the  exchange,  as  at  present, 
they  are  willing  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
operating  it,  if  it  can  be  continued  with  assurances  of 
sufficient  tonnage. 

"  'To  this  end  a  meeting  of  Tidewater  bituminous 
coal  shippers  and  transshippers  using  the  ports  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  of  the  rail- 
roads serving  those  ports  and  originating  the  coal, 
should  be  called  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  to 
consider  what  arrangements  can  be  made  between  the 
railroads  and  the  shippers  and  transshippers,  for  the 
continuance  of  pooling.'  " 
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Railroads  Ordering  Much  Equipment  with 
Return  to  Corporate  Owners 

Inquiries   Indicate   More  Extensive  Orders  Are  About  To  Be  Placed — Huge  Terminal 

Projects  Are  Expected  Soon — Steel  Work  Delayed  by  Car  Shortage — 

Prices  Holding  Many  Orders  Back 


INQUIRIES  forecasting  extensive  purchases  of 
equipment  are  making  their  appearance  with  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  their  corporate  owners. 
A  flood  of  orders  was  expected  with  the  relinquishment 
of  federal  control,  but  this  expectation  has  not  yet  been 
realized.  The  volume  of  orders  for  equipment  has  been 
delayed  by  the  following  factors : 

1.  Expectation  of  a  drop  in  iron  and  steel  prices.  It 
is  the  opinion  throughout  the  country  that  the  prices 
now  holding  have  reached  their  peak  and  will  take  a 
final  downward  turn  shortly.  In  fact,  a  few  orders  have 
been  placed  recently  in  the  steel  trade  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  price  should  be  that  quoted  at  the 
time  of  delivery. 

2.  Decision  as  to  freight  increase  shortly  to  be 
handed  down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

3.  Extension  of  credit  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
new  equipment.  It  is  believed  this  extension  of  credit 
will  be  somewhat  increased  by  the  decision  handed  down 
recently  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that  the 
properties  of  carriers  are  to  be  valued  at  present  prices. 

4.  Present  wage  situation  and  scarcity  of  labor.  The 
present  wage  is  to  be  maintained  for  six  months  longer 
by  act  of  Congress,  but  the  scarcity  of  labor  is  expected 
to  be  relieved  by  a  reduction  of  wages  in  other  quarters. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  dissolution  suit  against  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  has  not  been  a  market  factor. 
While  exports  of  iron  and  steel  showed  an  increase  in 
February  in  the  face  of  unfavorable  rate  exchanges  so 
far  this  month  the  situation  has  reversed.  In  fact, 
European  business  is  almost  at  a  standstill. 

Cak  Shortage  Is  an  Important  Factor 

Production  is  now  at  the  highest  rate  it  has  been 
in  a  year  and  the  prospects  for  a  further  increase  are 
good.    Of  the  fini.shed  products,  sheets  are  the  scarcest. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
operating  right  now  is  the  shortage  of  cars — the  car 
supply  being  about  40  per  cent  of  normal.  This  acts 
directly  on  the  pig  iron  output,  as  the  deliveries  of  coal 
to  the  blast  furnaces  are  away  below  normal. 

Although  the  making  of  extensive  purchases  of  rail- 
road equipment  is  being  held  up,  necessary  purchases 
have  been  made  or  are  in  way  of  being  negotiated. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year  about  1,200  locomotives  have 
been  bought  or  are  being  negotiated  for  at  the  present 
time'  Contracts  for  25,000  cars  are  expected  at  an 
early  date. 

There  are  three  great  terminal  projects,  one  already 
under  process  of  construction  and  construction  on  the 
others  is  expected  to  start  soon.  Of  these,  the  Chicago 
Union  Station  program,  which  has  been  under  way 
for  some  time,  will  involve  an  outlay  in  construction 
costs  alone  of  some  $20,000,000,  and  the  purchase  of 
17,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel  for  the  main  structure. 


The  Markham  freight  yard  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
which  is  now  under  construction,  is  a  $4,000,000  im- 
provement and  is  regarded  as  a  prime  need  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  Electrification  of  the  Illinois  Central  lines 
in  Chicago  and  the  construction  of  new  passenger  and 
freight  station  facilities  involving  $80,000,000  is  under 
way.  This  expenditure  will,  however,  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  years — the  completion  of  the  electrification 
program  having  been  set  for  some  20  years  hence.  Also 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  R.R.  has  drawn  up  tentative 
plans  for  the  construction  of  union  terminals  in  Cincin- 
nati, which  they  will  shortly  submit  to  the  officials  of 
other  roads  entering  that  city.  This  project,  if  carried 
through,  calls  for  an  initial  expenditure  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  million  dollars. 

Large  Orders  for  Freight  Cars  to  Be  Placed 

The  general  opinion  holds  that  upward  of  100,000 
freight  cars  will  be  ordered  within  the  next  month  or 
two.  The  market  for  locomotives  and  passenger  cars 
is  expected  to  be  proportionate.  Among  car  purchases 
recently  made  are  to  be  noted  the  following:  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  2,500  refrigerator  cars  and  500 
gondolas;  the  Erie,  1,000  box  cars;  Southern  Pacific 
will  construct  1,000  box  cars;  Canadian  National 
Railways  have  ordered  1,000  box  cars  from  this  country 
and  1,000  from  Canadian  firms;  Canadian  Pacific  has 
placed  an  order  for  1,500  box  cars  with  Canadian  firms. 

Among  purchasers  of  locomotives  are  St.  Paul,  100; 
Canadian  National  Railways,  55;  Great  Northern,  45; 
St.  Louis  Southwestern,  10;  Santa  Fe,  50;  New  York 
Central,  280. 

Compared  to  the  above  are  to  be  noted  these  pros- 
pective purchases:  Illinois  Central,  1,000  gondola  cars; 
Mi-souri  Pacific,  2,000  box  cars;  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern, 
700  gondola  cars;  Seaboard  Air  Line,  2,000  fruit  and 
vegetable  cars;  Canadian  Pacific,  1,000  box  cars;  Mid- 
land Packing  Co.,  1,000  refrigerator  cars;  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  40  passenger  cars;  Roger  Ballast  Car 
Co.,  500  freight  cars ;  Union  Pacific,  65  passenger  cars ; 
American  Refrigerator  Transit  Co.,  2,028  refrigerator 
cars ;  Grank  Trunk,  3,000  automobile  cars  and  2,000  flat 
cars;  Rock  Island  lines,  325  freight  cars  and  75  ca- 
booses; N.  Y.  Central  lines,  15,500  freight  cars  and  261 
passenger  cars;  Northern  Pacific,  1,000  ballast  cars. 

The  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis  Southern 
expect  to  be  in  the  market  for  1,000  box  cars  each ;  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  will  construct  1,000  box  cars;  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  in  the  market  for  4,000 
freight  cars  and  40  passenger  cars,  and  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Express  is  in  the  market  for  500  refrigerating 
cars.  As  for  locomotives,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  large  number,  the  Illinois 
Central,  110;  the  Missouri  Pacific,  5;  Santa  Fe,  25. 
The  Pennsylvania  R.R.  has  already  let  contracts  for 
186,000  tons  of  rails  and  the  Big  Four  for  36,000  tons. 
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Union  Said  To  Be  Back  of  Armed 
Raid  Against  Guyan  Region 

Governor  Cornwell  Appoints  Invrstigatin};  Com- 
mission— Testimony  Ileanl  March  13 

WHEN  another  hearing  was  held,  on  March  13,  by 
the  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Cornwell 
of  West  Virginia  to  probe  conditions  in  the  Guyan 
region  and  to  investigate  the  attetnpted  invasion  of 
Logan  County  by  armed  miners  last  September,  only 
four  witnesses  out  of  about  forty  summoned  put  in  an 
appearance.  Members  of  the  commission  are  Major 
T.  R.  Davis,  acting  Adjutant  General,  and  Colonel 
George  S.  Wallace. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  heard  on  March  13  tended 
to  show  that  in  many  instances  where  organizers  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  had  called  meetings  of  the 
Kanawha  locals  these  locals  had  called  out  the  miners 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  march  on  the  Guyan  field. 

The  first  witness  heard  was  W.  H.  Morris,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co.'s 
mines  at  Kayford.  He  said  on  the  stand  he  had  had 
no  previous  notice  of  the  men  being  called  out  but 
had  asked  Tarretta,  president  of  the  local  union,  why 
the  men  were  ceasing  work.  Tarretta  told  him  that 
the  men  were  going  to  the  Guyan  Valley  because -women 
and  children  were  being  killed  in  that  field.  When 
Tarretta  was  asked  the  source  of  his  information  he 
named  "Keeney  and  Mooney."  Moi-ris  said  he  sup- 
posed Tarretta  was  speaking  of  C.  F.  Keeney,  the 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in 
that  district. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  H.  H.  O'Neal  of  St. 
Albans,  superintendent  of  the  Sharlow  mine  of  the 
Sharlow  Gas  Coal  Co.,  on  Big  Coal  River,  on  the  day 
prior  to  that  on  which  he  was  officially  notified  that 
the  miners  proposed  to  drop  their  work,  he  had  observed 
Charles  Workman,  connected  with  the  headquarters  of 
District  17,  United  Mine  Workers,  talking  with  the 
mine  workers.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  waited  upon 
by  a  committee  who  notified  him  that  the  miners  would 
not  report  for  work. 

Notice  was  given  him  by  a  committee  that  the  miners 
■were  going  to  cease  work  for  several  days,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  W.  A.  Otey  of  the  Acme  operations 
of  the  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  He  added 
that  following  such  notice  the  men  actually  quit  work 
and  that  the  mines  were  closed  down  for  three  days. 


Bulkhead  for  Retaining  Coal  Piles 

Bulkhead  is  Easily  Constructed — Can  Be  Taken 
Down  and  Material  May  Be  Used  Over  Again 

A  RATHER  interesting  revetment  has  been  devised 
by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
and  is  used  at  its  storage  yard  near  Schuylkill  Haven, 
Pa.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions the  bulkhead  is  simple  but  strong.  Only  two 
men  are  required  to  construct  it  as  no  planks  longer 
than  12  ft.  are  used  and  since  these  are  only  2  in. 
thick  the  work  of  construction  is  easy.  The  planks 
are  10  in.  wide  and  are  set  on  a  batter  of  4  in.  to  the 
foot.     The  back  braces  themselves  are  4-ft.   long  and 


A  BUIJCtlEAD  THAT  IS  PRACTICALLY  FINISHED 

Tlii.s   bulklicad   16   ft.   high   retains   a  bank   of  coal    In   ono   of   the 

pockets   at  the  Schuylkill  Haven   Storage   Yard. 

are  spaced  on  3-ft.  centers  horizontally  while  ver- 
tically they  are  on  12-in.  centers. 

Bulkheads  of  this  type  are  built  as  coal  is  filled  in 
behind  them,  since  it  is  necessary  that  the  back  sup- 
ports .should  be  firmly  imbedded  in  the  coal.  As  the 
coal  rises  a  man  with  a  shovel  sees  to  it  that  the  coal 
is  packed  tight  underneath  the  back  braces  since  other- 
wise when  weight  comes  on  the  bulkhead  these  mem- 
bers will  have  a  tendency  to  settle,  causing  bulges  in 
the  retaining  wall. 

As  the  coal  fills  in  liehind  it  the  bulkhead  is  built 
up  until  it  reaches  the  maximum  height  of  16  ft.     In 


BUILDING  A  BULKHEAD  TO  RETAIN  COAL 
.Showing   the   simple   method    used    to   construct   these    light   bulk- 
heads.    This  work  is  done  by  two  men. 

one  of  the  illustrations  it  will  be  noted  that  the  bulk- 
head has  apparently  reached  its  maximum  height  in 
the  center  and  at  one  end,  but  at  the  other  there  is  not 
as  yet  sufficient  coal  in  place  to  allow  the  wall  to  be 
built  higher. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  illustration  in  which  the  bulk- 
head is  just  being  started  that  temporary  braces  are 
used  to  assist  in  keeping  the  face  of  the  wall  straight 
while  in  the  figure  showing  the  almost  completed  bulk- 
head, extra  outside  bracing  at  the  bottom  may  be 
plainly  seen. 

One  exceptionally  advantageous  feature  of  this  bulk- 
head is  that  it  can  be  taken  dowm  as  easily  as  it  is 
erected.  The  material  may  then  be  laid  away  and  used 
over  again.  Except  in  placing  the  auxiliary'  braces  no 
spikes  or  bolts  are  employed,  the  coal  itself  perfonning 
this  function. 
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Is  Canada  Able  To  Fill  Its  Coal  Needs 
Without  Help  from  the  United  States?* 

F.  W.  Gray  Answers  the  Question  with  a  Bold  Affirmative — From  Fort  William,  Westward, 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Will  Fill  All  Demands — ^Otlier  Consuming 
Areas  Can  Be  Supplied  from  Nova  Scotia  Mines  if  Canals  Are 
Deepened  To  Accommodate  Ocean-Going  Vessels 


1: 


VHE  political  division  of  North  America,  as  it 
finally  evolved  from  the  conflict  of  races  and  the 
divergent  search  for  an  identical  ideal  by  two 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  bore  no  con- 
sidered relation  to  the  balancing  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States;  and,  in  so  far  as  coal 
supply  is  concerned,  the 
boundary  line  was  fixed 
before  the  national  im- 
portance of  coal  in  peace 
and  in  war  was  realized, 
and  in  ignorance  of  the 
coal  resources  of  what 
used  to  be  known  as  a 
par^  of  the  Far  West,  and 
is  now  known  as  the 
Canadian  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  British  Co- 
lumbia.     If    no    national 

issues  had  arisen,  and 

North  America  had  developed  its  resources  as  one 
nation,  then  in  the  East  the  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia 
would  have  supplied  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  bitu- 
minous coal;  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  would  have 
supplied  the  Pacific  seaboard  and  the  Northwestern 
States,  and  the  central  territories  would  be  supplied 
entirely  from  the  great  central  coal  field  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  adjoining  coal-yielding  states. 

"This  is  the  natural  scheme  of  distribution.  Under 
such  circumstances,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  terri- 
tory which  is  now  included  within  our  own  borders 
would  not  have  reached  so  advanced  a  development  as  is 
the  case,  as  the  independent  impulse  of  our  own  nation- 
ality would  have  been  absent  in  the  North,  and  industry 
would  have  concentrated  itself  further  south  and  nearer 
the  great  central  coal  field.  Also,  it  may  be  surmised,  the 
coal  production  of  Nova  Scotia  would  have  been  upon  a 
much  larger  scale  than  it  is,  while  Sydney,  N.  S.,  would 
have  been  of  greater  importance  and  Montreal  of  lesser 
importance  than  is  the  case  today. 

Canada  Would  Like  To  Be  Self-Sufficing 

"But  the  national  issue  did  arise.  Canada  is  a  nation, 
so  acclaimed  and  recognized  in  the  councils  of  the  world 
powers,  and  although  the  boundary  line  between  our- 
selves and  our  good  friends  in  the  United  States  has 
certain  disadvantages  to  ourselves,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  accomplished  facts. 

"Our  unevenly  distributed  and  deficient  coal  resources, 
and  to  a  large  extent  also  their  backward  state  of  de- 
velopment, are  a  consequence  of  this  country's  determi- 
nation to  be  a  nation  within  the  British  Empire.     We 


Argues  that  anthracite  coal  is  a  luxury  and 
that  Canada,  like  Europe,  can  do  without  it. 
Alberta  alone  has  as  much  coal  as  the 
remainder  of  the  western  half  of  North 
America.  Nova  Scotia  if  adequately  financed 
could  mine  twice  as  much  coal  as  now  and 
supply  all  Canada  from  its  own  mines  to  Lake 
Superior. 


•Synopsis  of  an  article  read  by  F.  W.  Gray,  editor  of  the 
Canadinn  Hin\ng  Journal,  on  March  9.  1920,  before  the  Canadian 
Mining  Institute  and  entitled  "Coal  Supply  of  Canada." 


have  desired  national  independence,  and  have  achieved 
it,  and  as  our  coal  problem  is  an  outcome  and  a  con- 
comitant of  this  desire  and  achievement,  it  becomes  a 
principal  duty  of  Canadians  to  work  for  the  solution  of 
our  most  pressing  internal  problem — the  country's  coal 
supply.     North  America  is  favored  above  the  nations 

of  Europe  in  having  a 
supply  of  anthracite,  a 
most  desirable  fuel,  more 
especially  for  congested 
centers  of  population,  be- 
cause of  its  smokeless 
character  and  great  heat 
value.  Unfortunately, 
Canada  has  no  anthracite, 
so  far  as  is  known,  with 
the  exception  of  some  an- 
thracitic  metamorphosed 
coals  of  relatively  small 
tonnage  in  the  West. 
Therefore,  if  we  use  anthracite  it  must  be  imported. 
"Large  parts  of  Canada  use  bituminous  coal  and  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  import  anthracite.  In  many 
parts  of  Canada  the  burning  of  anthracite  is  not  under- 
stood, and  all  grates  and  furnaces  are  adapted  to  the 
burning  of  bituminous  coal.  This  being  the  case,  and 
seeing  that  Europe  gets  along  with  bituminous  coal,  it 
can  hardly  be  argued  that  anthracite  is  indispensable  in 
those  districts  of  Canada  that  can  be  supplied  with 
bituminous  coal  from  Canadian  mines,  and  it  follows 
that  anthracite,  under  such  circumstances,  no  matter 
how  desirable,  is  a  luxury. 

"Assuming  therefore  that  bituminous  coal  can  en- 
tirely replace  anthracite  in  Canada,  we  have  only  to 
consider  over  what  extent  the  bituminous  coals  we  have 
can  be  distributed,  or  how  we  can  extend  the  zones  of 
distribution  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Western  coal  so  that 
they  may  approach,  and,  if  possible,  meet. 

Pennsylvania  Should  Not  Cut  Out  Alberta 

"So  far  as  Canada  west  of  Fort  William  is  concerned, 
it  surely  can  be  equally  well  supplied  with  bituminous 
coal  from  the  Western  mines  in  Canada  as  with  bitu- 
minous coal  brought  from  Pennsylvania.  Transporta- 
tion distances  do  not  enter  into  the  question  in  the  same 
grave  manner  as  they  affect  Nova  Scotia  coal. 

"West  of  the  longitude  of  Lake  Superior,  there  is  as 
much  bituminous  coal  in  the  province  of  Alberta  alone 
as  in  the  remainder  of  the  western  half  of  North 
America. 

"Canada  has  not  yet  apprehended  all  the  implications 
of  the  vast  concentration  of  coal,  and  probably  oil  also, 
that  exists  in  Alberta,  and  there  is  no  compelling  reason 
why  the  zone  of  distribution  and  use  of  Alberta  bitumi- 
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ous  coal  should  not  be  as  extended  as  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia.  West  of  Fort  William, 
Canada  is  more  than  capable  of  providing  itself  with  all 
possible  requirements  of  fuel. 

"There  remains  for  our  consideration  the  possible 
radius  of  distribution  of  coal  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  first 
something  should  be  said  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mari- 
time coal  deposits  and  the  costs  of  mining  them.  The 
coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  while  they  are  not  relatively 
large,  forming  as  they  do  only  one  per  cent  of  Canada's 
coal  resources,  have  never  been  worked  to  full  advantage 
because  of  divided  interest  and  scattered  operation. 

"The  consolidation  of  operation  that  followed  the  for- 
mation of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  was  the  salvation 
of  the  Sydney  field,  but,  unfortunately,  consolidation 
did  not  go  far  enough  to  insure  the  maximum  cheap- 
ness of  production  that  it  only  can  make  possible. 
Sporadic,   unco-ordinated,  haphazard,  and   in  some   in- 


on  the  part  of  the  railways  and  large  purchasing  inter- 
ests in  Canada,  and  the  failure  of  the  Government  in 
successive  administrations  to  understand  the  paramount 
influence  of  coal  supply  on  financial,  military  and  naval 
security. 

"For  many  years  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Canadian 
railways  to  screw  down  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  operators 
to  a  minimum  selling  price,  American  competition  being 
skilfully  used  to  effect  this.  As  an  instance,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Cape  Breton  coal  was  sold  to  the  large 
railways  in  Canada  delivered  at  Montreal  at  $2.40  per 
ton,  a  figure  that  was — when  the  costs  were  correctly 
calculated — below  the  cost  of  production.  The  American 
coal,  against  which  the  Cape  Breton  coal  competed  on  a 
rigorous  basis  of  monetary  cost,  was  itself  sold  at  prices 
below  the  cost  of  mining  to  the  American  operator,  a 
fact  that  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin- 
istration have  since  abundantly  demonstrated. 


CANA 


S       I  ALliEPTA 


1<CKV    MO.t"<TAl.S  CO\l, 


SURELY  BY  THIS  THE  CANADIANS  SHOW  THEMSELVES  TO  BE  OUR  BLOOD  KIN 
For  They  Exhibit  the  Same  Readiness  to  Seil  and  Chariness  to  Buy  That  Is  Ours  in  Generous  Measure 


stances  unwise  operation  of  the  coal  deposits  of  Nova 
Scotia,  have  conspired  to  prevent  a  healthy  growth  in 
the  annual  production  of  this  province. 

One  who,-  say  in  1907,  had  looked  forward  to  an 
annual  coal  production  in  Nova  Scotia  of  ten  million 
tons  by  1920,  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  unduly 
optimistic.  Indeed,  the  objective  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company  alone  was  at  that  time  seven  million  tons 
annually,  as  those  who  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  James 
Ross's  remarks  on  this  matter  may  confirm  for  them- 
selves. The  disappointingly  small  production  of  Nova 
Scotia  during  the  past  six  years  is  chiefly  a  result  of 
the  war,  and  in  that  respect  is  a  passing  incident,  but 
underlying,  and  altogether  apart  from  the  temporary 
effects  of  war,  coal  production  in  Nova  Scotia  has  showTi 
a  recessive  rather  than  an  advancing  tendency.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this  lack  of  vigor  in  the  maritime  coal 
industry? 

"Without  attempting  to  excuse  the  faults  of  operation 
that  have  hindered  coal  production  in  Nova  Scotia,  it 
may  be  answered  that  the  non-progressive  character  of 
the  industry  is  due  to  a  general  lack  of  encouragement 


"Coal  must  always  cost  relatively  more  to  mine  in 
Nova  Scotia  than  it  does  in  the  uniquely  favored  deposits 
of  the  United  States,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the 
abnormally  high  mining  costs  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the 
present  time  is  a  result  of  too  small  a  production  of  coal 
in  relation  to  the  capital  invested  in  mine  properties 
and  transpoi-tation  equipment.  Nothing  can  so  effec- 
tively lower  the  unit  costs  of  production  in  Nova  Scotia 
as  an  increase  in  the  output  of  coal. 

"The  coal  companies  there  possess  equipment  suf- 
ficient to  handle  from  two  to  three  million  tons  annually 
of  additional  coal  so  far  as  transportation  and  marketing 
facilities  are  concerned.  Given  a  sufficient  expenditure 
and  the  necessarj-  lapse  of  time  to  open  new  collieries 
and  extend  the  existing  collieries,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Nova  Scotia  cannot  produce  twice  its  present  out- 
put of  coal.  Such  a  program,  however,  is  possible  only 
through  the  thorough-going  consolidation  of  the  operat- 
ing coal  companies,  unification  and  concentration  of 
direction,  and  very  large  capital  expenditures  on  new 
mines  and  transportation  equipment. 

"Before  investors  can   be   induced  to   undertake  the 
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heavy  commitments  indicated  there  must  be  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  public  and  the  railways  toward  the 
coal  trade.  C.  A.  Magrath,  the  fuel  controller,  in  his 
final  report,  suggested  that  the  railway  companies 
should  give  contracts  for  their  coal  supply  for  a  term 
of  years,  at  cost,  plus  a  fair  percentage  of  profit,  pro- 
vided the  coal  companies  make  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture to  equip  and  maintain  properties  with  all  appliances 
to  enable  production  to  be  carried  on  at  a  minimum 
of  cost. 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  suggestion.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  if  in  times  of  plenty  our  Cana- 
dian railways  choose  to  starve  our  domestic  coal  mines 
by  buying  coal  in  the  United  States,  or  by  demanding 
that  the  domestic  producers  meet  United  States  compe- 
tition, even  though  that  involve  a  profitless  transaction 
or  an  actual  loss  to  the  Canadian  producer,  our  coal 
trade  must  live  a  precarious  life,  and  will  always  be 
unready  to  meet  the  national  emergency  which  may  at 
any  moment  arise  through  political,  social  or  diplomatic 
occurrences,  or  by  reason  of  physical  hindrances. 

"Canada  cannot  be  run  as  a  successful  economic  whole 
if  we  ignore  the  obligations  of  nationality  and  insist 
on  buying  goods  in  the  cheapest  market  merely  because 
they  are  cheap.  That  way  lies  loss  of  independence  and 
national  disintegration. 

Nova  Scotia's  Undiscovered  Coal  Resources 

"The  apathy  of  public  opinion,  if  not  actual  hostility 
toward  the  struggling  coal  trade  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not 
the  less  effective  because  it  is  based  on  ignorance  and 
is  against  the  best  interests  of  Canada,  for  not  only 
has  it  discouraged  the  expansion  of  the  knovra  coal 
fields,  but  it  has  deterred  the  search  for  the  hidden  coal 
fields,  the  existence  of  which  is  much  more  than  a 
presumption. 

"It  would  be  entirely  incorrect  if  we  were  to  assume 
that  the  known  coal  deposits  of  Nova  Scotia  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  coal  resources  of  that  province,  and 
here  again  there  is  reason  to  complain  of  lack  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  our  governments,  for  no  part  of 
Canada  has  been  so  neglected  during  the  past  thirty 
years  in  the  matfer  of  geological  exploration  and  map- 
ping as  Nova  Scotia. 

"As  a  case  in  point,  one  would  mention  the  Springhill 
coal  field,  which  has  an  unknown  but  extremely  prob- 
able southward  extenson.  The  port  of  Parrsboro,  which 
now  serves  the  Springhill  coal  field,  as  known,  is  distant 
by  water  only  some  .90  miles  from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  which 
place  by  the  direct  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
is  about  380  miles  from  Montreal.  There  is  nothing 
insuperable  in  sending  coal  from  this  field  to  Montreal 
even  by  rail.  Much  longer  hauls  are  made  from  the 
mines  to  the  great  cities  in  the  United  States. 

"There  is,  however,  no  necessity  to  send  coal  by  rail. 
It  has  in  the  past  gone  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Montreal 
by  water  at  the  rate  of  two  million  tons  in  the  season  of 
navigation,  and  could  be  sent  in  very  much  greater  quan- 
tity by  providing  additional  transportation  equipment. 

"The  feasibility  of  sending  coal  by  water  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Montreal  being  already  demonstrated,  what 
can  be  done  to  cover  the  gap  between  Montreal  and  Fort 
William  that  is  now  entirely  dependent  upon  United 
States  coal?  The  cheapness  of  transportation  from  the 
United  States  central  coal  field  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  adjoining  territories  arises  from  a  combination  of 
water  transport  and  a  preferred  inland  freight  rate 
from  the  mines  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 


"The  carriage  of  coal  to  Canada  gives  an  outward 
load  for  the  cars  carrying  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior ranges  to  Pittsburgh,  which  otherwise  would 
make  the  outward  journey  in  an  empty  condition.  From 
such  points  as  Ashtabula  and  Cleveland  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  to  Canadian  ports  is  cheaply  effected  by  the 
water  routes. 

"Apparently  the  only  way  by  which  the  radius  of  dis- 
tribution of  Nova  Scotia  coal  can  be  greatly  extended 
east  of,  say,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
by  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence  channel  so  as  to  give 
access  to  ocean-going  vessels  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

"In  such  event  Nova  Scotia  coal  could  compete  on 
fairly  even  terms  so  far  as  cost  of  transportation  is 
concerned  with  United  States  coal,  as  the  all-water  route 
from  Nova  Scotian  ports  to  the  point  of  unloading  in  a 
Great  Lakes  port  would  offset  the  preferred  rail  rate 
from  the  United  States  mines  to  the  point  of  transship- 
ment on  the  Great  Lakes.  This  project  is  under  investi- 
gation. So  far,  all  the  protests  that  have  been  made 
against  the  project  are  such  as,  if  conversely  applied, 
constitute  arguments  for  its  carrying  out,  so  far  as 
Canada  is  interested. 

"It  may  be  submitted  that  if  the  project  is  pronounced 
feasible  it  offers  to  Canada  the  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  self-supplying  and  self-contained  in  bitumi- 
nous coal  supply.  By  affording  to  Nova  Scotia  a  cheap 
water  route  for  coal  shipments,  the  coal  miners  there 
would  be  able  to  so  enlarge  outputs  as  to  effectively 
reduce  costs  of  production,  and  soft  coal  from  Nova 
Scotia  could  be  shipped  far  enough  west  to  span  the 
country  and  meet  Canadian  soft  coal  shipped  from  the 
western  mines. 

"The  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  is, 
however,  not  an  immediate  possibility,  while  the  neces- 
sity to  make  Canada  more  independent  in  bituminous 
coal  supply  is  indeed  a  most  immediate  urgency.  What 
is  feasible  in  the  enlargement  of  distribution  of  Nova 
Scotia  coal  today?  We  can  at  least  get  back  to  the  pre- 
war shipments  to  St.  Lawrence  ports  of  some  two  mil- 
lion tons  annually. 

Need  to  Widen  Radius  of  Nova  Scotia  Coal 

"Further,  the  same  factors  of  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coal  production  have  been  at  work  in  the  United  States 
also.  There  is  also  some  encouragement  in  knowing 
that  the  Canadian  people  have  to  some  extent  awaKcnea 
to  the  serious  handicap  we  suffer  from  such  entire 
dependence  on  the  United  States  for  coal,  the  danger  of 
dislocation  of  our  business,  the  threat  of  discomfort  and 
physical  danger  that  are  always  impending  whenever 
interruptions  to  our  coal  supply  occur.  These  new  con- 
ditions suggest  that  an  extension  of  the  pre-war  radius 
of  distribution  for  Nova  Scotia  coal  may  be  possible  at 
the  present  time  if  energetic  effort  is  made  by  the 
operators  to  recover  and  extend  the  St.  Lawrence 
markets. 

"The  present  moment  offers  an  opportunity  to  the  coal 
interests  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  transportation  inter- 
ests of  Eastern  Canada  to  work  together  to  secure  the 
future  permanency  of  the  coal  trade  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which,  whether  they  appreciate  it  or  not,  is  something 
on  which  the  railways,  the  public  and  the  government  of 
Canada  are  equally  interested  with  the  coal  operators 
and  the  mining  population. 

"The  equipment  of  the  Nova  Scotia  collieries  is  mod- 
ern, and,  apart  from  the  duplication  inseparable  from 
divided  interests,  no  grave  criticism  can  be  made  of  the 
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technical  or  business  manajrement  of  the  operating  prop- 
erties, but  some  changes  will  be  necessary  before  the 
most  efficient  production  is  possible. 

"In  particular,  the  present  system  of  single  shifts  will 
have  to  be  replaced  by  multiple  shifts.  The  present 
practice  of  working  the  collieries  for  only  eight  hours  in 
each  24  hours,  often  for  only  five  days  a  week,  does  not 
peiTnit  of  full  returns  from  the  capital  invested,  or  the 
extent  of  underground  territory  developed. 

"With  regard  to  bituminous  coal  supply  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  a  source  of 
supply  in  Canada  as  it  is  one  of  deficient  and  difficult 
transportation.  Canada  has  sufficient  bituminous  coal 
for  its  own  needs,  but  the  country  has  never  under- 
taken to  become  thoroughly  self-supporting  from  a  con- 
viction that  this  was  not  only  desirable,  but  actually 
essential  to  national  independence.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  said  that  our  capacity  to  be  self-supporting  in  bitu- 
minous coal  supply  has  even  been  tested. 

Canada  Is  Losing  Its  Hold  as  Coal  Producer 

"Far  from  expanding  our  coal  output  we  are  not  even 
holding  our  own,  and  every  year's  record  of  Canadian 
coal  outputs  is  more  disappointing  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding. How  is  it  that  the  worst  examples  of  dishon- 
ored bond  issues  in  Canada  are  connected  with  coal- 
mining enterprises,  and  that  in  at  least  two  well-known 
instances  the  capital  invested  by  Canadian  and  British 
interests  has  been  lost,  and  reorganization  has  been 
effected  by  United  States  capital? 

"While  a  good  many  reasons  could  no  doubt  be  ad- 
vanced in  explanation,  the  lack  of  any  well-defined 
policy  to  foster  production  in  Canada,  because  of  its 
national  importance,  will  explain  the  ill  fate  of  many 
well-intentioned  and  promising  coal  mining  flotations 
on  this  side  of  the  line. 

"It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  this  presenta- 
tion of  the  Canadian  side  of  the  coal  problem  is  not 
made  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  toward  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  the  generous  and  whole- 
hearted manner  in  which  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administra- 
tion co-operated  with  the  Fuel  Controller  of  Canada 
in  the  desperate  conditions  of  fuel  shortage  in  1917-1918 
is  gratefully  remembered  here. 

"In  this  instance  the  United  States  shared  its  inade- 
quate supplies  of  fuel  with  Canada  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  however, 
are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  excuse  a  lack  of  enter- 
prise in  another  people,  and  if  they  should  criticise  the 
backwardness  of  our  fuel  policy,  it  would  be  criticism 
well  deserved." 


Farrington  Declares  Insurgent  Strikers 
Sought  to  Destroy  Union 

The  insurrection  of  the  southern  Illinois  miners  in 
August,  1919,  was  a  deliberate  plan  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  to  wreck  the  organization  of  the  Illinois 
United  Mine  Workers,  according  to  a  declaration  made 
by  Frank  Farrington.  Illinois  president,  in  an  address 
before  the  Twelfth  District  Convention  at  Springfield. 
He  said:  "Starting  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  Belle- 
ville, the  trouble  spread  through  the  Springfield  and 
Peoria  district  until  20,000  of  our  members  were 
involved  in  a  movement  in  positive  defiance  of  every 
law  and  principle  of  our  union. 


"Some  of  the  instigators  of  the  trouble  said  it  was 
a  move  to  force  the  calling  of  a  special  district  con- 
vention, while  others  asserted  it  was  to  force  the  oper- 
ators to  concede  a  new  and  improved  wage  agreement. 
Still  others  said  it  was  to  force  the  resignation  of  your 
district  officials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  an  attempt 
delilierately  planned  by  the  Socialist  Labor  party  to 
wreck  our  union. 

"In  the  course  of  the  rebellion  local  unions  were 
looted  of  their  funds  and  accredited  leaders  insulted, 
slandered  and  defied.  Irresponsible  committees  rushed 
madly  over  the  State,  creating  prejudice  and  dissension. 
j\Iarching  bands  were  sent  out  to  mold  destructive 
sentiment. 

"If  this  union  of  ours  is  to  survive  we  must  have 
discipline  in  our  ranks.  Discipline  is  the  very  essence 
of  unionism.  L^nionism  does  not  mean  individualism, 
where  each  shall  have  license  to  do  as  he  will.  Instead, 
it  means  that  all  shall  be  bound  to  act  in  unison.  Where 
there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  unity,  and  where  there 
is  no  discipline,  there  can  be  no  law." 


Some,  in  West  Virginia.  Expect  General 
Coal  Strike 

Just  how  the  majority  report  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President  will  be  received 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  West  Virginia  has  not 
so  far  become  apparent,  officials  of  the  union  refrain- 
ing from  making  any  comment  on  the  majority 
decision. 

Inasmuch  as  the  union  is  insisting  upon  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  wages  and  vi'orking  conditions  more 
favorable  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  men  in  any  other 
industry  and  is  insisting  that  nothing  short  of  that 
will  be  acceptable,  there  is  much  speculation  in  West 
Virginia  fields  as  to  whether  there  will  be  another  strike 
in  case  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Coal  Commission, 
if  indeed,  there  is  one,  should  not  be  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  miners. 

What  leads  some  to  believe  that  preparations  have 
been  made  for  another  strike  was  the  announcement 
made  the  latter  part  of  January  by  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  organization  to  unionize  the  five  non- 
union fields  in  West  Virginia,  such  fields  having  fur- 
nished the  bulk  of  production  during  the  November 
strike  and  having  been  the  weak  spot  in  the  armor 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 


Selling  price  of  Coal  Age  will  on  and  after  April  1 
be  20c.  for  domestic  circulation.  The  foreign  subscrip- 
tion rate  will  be  $6  per  year,  or  25c.  a  copy. 


President  Wilson  has  removed  the  regulation 
of  bituminous  coal  prices,  to  become  effective 
April  1 ,  and  has  transmitted  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission, 
notifying  the  mine  workers  and  operators  that 
this  must  be  the  basis  on  which  the  wage  settle- 
ment must  be  made. 
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Is  Price  Regulation  Any  Longer  of 

Legal  Force? 

Cushing  Tells  Wholesalers  Progress  Is  Being  Made  in  Meeting  the  Lever  Act  by  Proof  that 
It  Is  Unconstitutional,  That  Even  If  Still  of  Force  It  Must  Be  Enforced 


Reasonably- 


-Legislation  To  Annul  Act  Is  Being  Promoted 


ON  WEDNESDAY,  March  17,  the  New  York 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  held  a  luncheon 
at  the  Whitehall  Club,  New  York  City,  and  dis- 
cussed the  various  phases  of  the  Lever  Act.  About  80 
coal  operators,  sales  agents  and  other  trade  representa- 
tives were  present.  C.  Andrade,  Jr.,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  treasurer  of  the 
Matlack  Coal  and  Iron  Cor- 
poration, presided  and  in- 
troduced George  H.  Cush- 
ing, of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As- 
sociation, who  gave  an  ex- 
tended review  of  \vhat  had 
been  done  in  reference  to 
relieving  the  coal  trade  of 
the  incubus  which  it  car- 
ried as  an  outcome  of  the 
passing  of  the  Lever  Act 
during      the      war.        Mr. 

Cushing  said  that  with  certain  officials  in  Washington 
^'nothing  smells  so  bad  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  coal." 

He  stated  that  when  the  matter  of  providing  coal 
to  concerns  who  were  unable  to  obtain  fuel  supplies 
arose,  he  offered  to  give  the  time  of  the  staff  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  and  to  sup- 
ply the  necessarj^  money  to  provide  for  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  coal  output,  but  he  soon  found  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Administration  was  so  strongly  against 
the  wholesaler  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
hearing. 

In  fact,  the  average  man  engaged  in  a  Washington 
bureau  felt  perfectly  safe  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  any 
proposition  that  was  made  to  him  because  he  knew 
that  his  chief  was  as  busy  as  is  a  lawyer  who  is  con- 
ducting 50  or  100  suits  at  one  time  and  hence  could 
not  spare  the  time  to  give  any  outsider  a  hearing. 
Every  bureaucratic  chief  was  disposed  to  leave  matters 
to  his  subordinate,  because  he  was  so  terribly  rushed 
he  could  not  attend  to  the  matters  himself. 

Another  attitude  he  found  prevalent  was  that  the 
Railroad  Administration  handled  all  the  coal  that  was 
produced  in  the  country  and,  therefore,  knew  more 
about  the  coal  business  than  the  operator,  the  whole- 
saler or  consumer,  and  for  that  reason  was  more  com- 
petent than  any  other  to  handle  problems  relating  to 
the  coal  industry. 

He  stated  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  dealings  with 
the  Federal  Re.serve  Board  afforded  him  no  little  gratifi- 
cation. When  he  called  on  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  the 
Governor  of  that  board,  he  anticipated  that  he  would 
barely  be  granted  a  hearing,  but  he  was  surprised  to 
note  the  extreme  alacrity  with  which  that  official  acted 
■when  the  matter  was  introduced  to  him.  Mr.  Cu&hing 
declared  to  him  that  he  could  not  expect  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  do  anything  in  regard  to  the  confis- 


Wholesalers,  says  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  can  sell 
safely  for  cost  plus  a  profit  without  violating 
the  Lever  Act.  Government  had  no  right  to 
refix  old  prices  without  inquiry.  Coal  is  not 
on  all  fours  with  spiritous  liquors.  George 
H.  Cushing  states  that  the  purchaser  does 
not  break  the  law  when  he  pays  more  than 
Government  prices. 


cation  of  coal  by  the  railroads,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  paid  for  the  coal  that  they  had  confiscated. 
He  could  not  give  him  any  relief  in  regard  to  the  coal 
that  had  been  diverted  and  had  not  been  paid  for,  be- 
cause these  were  matters  between  the  coal  companies 
and  the  railroads  and  between  the  coal  companies  and  the 

consumers.  He  could,  how- 
■  ever,  take  action  to  relieve 
the  owners  of  coal  from  the 
great  diflSculties  they  were 
in  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  had  held 
coal  on  the  tracks  and  so 
had  tied  up  about  $30,000- 
000  of  the  coal  companies' 
money. 

Mr.  Harding  called  upon 
the  banks  to  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  call'  any  coal 
man's  loan,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  situation  of  the  coal  men  was  extremely 
precarious,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
confiscating  and  diverting  coal.  He  extended  the  rights 
of  the  banks  to  loan  25  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent 
of  their  reserves  to  coal  companies,  and  thus  further 
relieved  the  necessities  which  the  occasion  had  created. 
He  said  that  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  was  paid 
within  three  days  to  the  coal  companies,  largely  by 
reason  of  action  that  was  taken  by  Mr.  Harding.  He 
alleged  that  there  were  two  ways  of  overthrowing  the 
Lever  Act;  one  was  by  showing  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  the  other  was  by  obtaining  legislation  which 
would  abrogate  the  Lever  Act.  The  American  Whole- 
Sale  Coal  Trade  Association  was  endeavoring  to  do 
both. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  constitutional  enactment 
of  the  Lever  Act:  The  legislation  was  passed  before 
the  armistice,  when  the  nation  was  engaged  in  war. 
The  need  for  it  passed  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Mr.  Cushing  said  that  the  validity  of  the  act  terminated 
with  the  need  for  its  enforcement.  But  even  supposing 
that  the  state  of  war  or  peace  did  not  bear  in  any  way 
upon  the  question,  it  still  remained  true  that  the  act 
called  for  reasonable  prices.  He  declared  that  instead 
of  it  costing  15c.  to  market  a  ton  of  coal,  the  amount 
allowed,  the  expense  involved  amounted  to  between  18ic. 
and  20c.,  and  this  did  not  include  any  buying  cost. 
Consequently  the  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion were  really  in  violation  of  the  Lever  Act. 

In  reference  to  the  political  method  of  obtaining 
relief,  he  stated  that  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Lever  Act 
had  been  introduced  by  Representative  U.  Q.  Tilson  on 
behalf  of  the  consumers  of  coal  who  found  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  hindered  rather  than  helped 
them.  This  bill,  the  Representative  thought,  would  do 
much  to  wipe  out  the  injustices  from  whidh  the  pur- 
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chaser  of  coal  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  arbitrary 
powers  which  the  President  possesses,  or  believes  him- 
self to  jKtssess.  The  bill  had  been  referred  to  the  proper 
committee  and  he  expected  that  a  similar  bill  would  be 
introduced  into  the  Senate. 

Gibbs  L.  Baker,  who  is  the  attorney  for  the  American 
AVholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  in  his  remarks  which 
followed  declared  that  the  Lever  Law  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  in  any  event  its  validity  was  largely 
destroyed  by  the  fact  that  the  prices  set  upon  coal  on 
Oct.  30  were  fixed  without  any  inquiry  as  to  any  changes 
in  costs  of  materials  or  efficiency  of  labor,  and,  there- 
fore, without  due  knowledge  of  the  facts  upon  which 
a  price  could  be  based.  It  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  law  that  the  Fuel  Administration  should  place  a 
price  without  due  inquiiy  and  then  resign,  leaving  no 
opportunity  to  protest  and  no  provision  for  investiga- 
tion. He  quoted  in  support  of  his  viewpoint  the  opinion 
which  former  President  William  Howard  Taft  prepared 
for  the  Smokeless  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

Prohibition  No  Precedent  For  Coal  Control 

It  is  true,  he  said,  that  in  the  matter  of  spiritous 
liquors  Justice  Brandeis  had  declared  that  the  President 
was  still  in  possession  of  his  war  powers,  regardless 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  but  alcoholic  liquors 
have  always  been  regarded  as  subject  to  police  powers 
of  governing  bodies,  and  the  right  to  buy  and  sell 
spiritous  liquors  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  property 
right  but  as  one  which  is  revocable  at  will  on  the  part 
of  duly  constituted  authorities.  He  declared  that  the 
members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Asso- 
ciation would  be  perfectly  justified,  legally  and  morally, 
in  selling  coal  at  the  price  it  stood  to  them,  plus  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  he  advised  them  so  to  do.  He 
believed  that  no  court  would  hold  them  liable  for  such 
action. 

Mr.  Baker  said  it  might  be  possible  that  the  present 
control  of  the  situation  would  cease  to  exist  at  mid- 
night on  April  30  if  the  railroads  had  by  that  time 
signed  contracts  for  the  next  year's  supply  of  fuel, 
otherwise  it  might  again  be  extended  by  executive  order. 

Mr.  Gushing  in  his  further  remarks  stated  that  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  would 
stand  back  of  any  member  who  took  action  on  this  ac- 
count. He  was  not  in  favor  of  giving  notice  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  such  action  would  be  taken, 
because  that  would  be  tantamount  to  admitting  that 
some  might  think  that  action  of  this  kind  was  illegal. 

One  May  Safely  Buy  Coal  at  Price  Offered 

Mr.  Gushing  i-emarked  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  man  buying  coal  at  any  price  at  which  he  can 
secure  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Lever  Act  to  require 
a  man  to  pay  only  the  Government  price.  If  the  oper- 
ator believes  that  he  is  justified  in  selling  his  coal 
above  the  price  set  by  the  Government,  or  is  willing 
to  take  his  risks  with  the  Lever  Act,  that  is  his  business 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  wholesaler  from  buy- 
ing coal  at  the  seller's  price,  for  there  is  no  fine  or 
threat  of  imprisonment  attached  to  such  act.  This 
is  true  whether  the  Lever  Act  is  in  force  or  invalid. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  who  recently  returned 
from  several'days'  stay  in  Washington,  told  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  that  the  coal  men  had  the  support  of 
United  States  Senators  Calder  and  Wadsworth  of  New 


^'ork  State  in  their  fight  to  have  the  law  repealed 
and  that  he  had  spoken  to  several  ('ongressmen,  some 
of  them  from  the  Southern  States,  who  also  had  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  industr>'.  He  said  that  the  support  of  many  civic 
and  other  organizations  had  been  sought  to  aid  in  the 
fight  and  that  so  far  such  support  had  been  promised 
by  more  than  200  bodies  located  in  various  sections  of 
the  countrj'.  He  also  said  he  was  in  receipt  of  telephone 
messages  from  nearby  Boards  of  Trade  promising  sup- 
l)ort  and  then  he  read  extracts  from  several  letters 
he  had  received  in  reply  to  a  letter  sent  out  by  the 
local  as.sociation  asking  help. 

Mr.  Allen  .said  other  means  of  aiding  the  fight  were 
in  contemplation  and  that  the  trade  would  be  advised 
of  them   shortly. 

A  letter  had  been  sent  broadcast  by  the  a.s.sociation, 
over  the  signatures  of  President  Andrade  and  Secretary 
Allen  asking  the  recipients  that  if  they  favor  a  discon- 
tinuance of  governmental  control  of  fuel,  to  write  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Lever  Law.     The  letter  reads: 

"The  war  has  ended  and  the  emergency  legislation 
growing  out  of  the  war  also  should  end.  Our  citizens 
have  submitted  patriotically  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  lately  to  the  Central  Coal 
Committee,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. 

Excessive  Control  Makes  Product  Short 

"Government  control  of  the  railroads  is  a  demonstra- 
ted failure;  and  with  equal  certainty,  government  con- 
trol of  coal  is  a  demonstrated  failure.  It  is  the  direct 
cause  of  the  present  .shortage  and  congestion  in  the 
handling  and  transport  of  coal.  There  is  plenty  of 
coal-mining  facilities  and  labor  but  the  administrative 
red  tape  now  in  vogue  will  not  let  the  coal  reach  the 
consumer. 

"The  business  of  the  coal  trade  is  to  supply  the 
country  adequately  with  coal.  If  left  to  itself,  the  coal 
trade  will  do  this,  as  it  did  before  the  war.  If  you 
favor  a  discontinuance  of  governmental  control  of  fuel, 
ask  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  repeal  the  Lever 
Law,  and  write  us  when  you  have  done  so." 

The  meeting  ended  without  any  action  being  taken; 
in  fact  no  action  was  intended.  Under  date  of  March 
18  a  letter  was  sent  out  disclaiming  any  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  of  the  New  York  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  to  advise  the  members  as  to  the  course  they 
should  take  as  regards  the  Lever  Law  and  stating  that 
they  personally  found  themselves  in  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Gushing  on  many  points. 


Duty  Concerning  Highly  Charged  Electric  Wires. — 

A  coal  mining  company  may  be  held  responsible  for 
death  of  a  miner  resulting  from  negligence  of  the  com- 
pany in  permitting  a  cable  heavily  charged  with  elec- 
tricity to  become  and  remain  uninsulated  at  a  point 
exposing  employees  to  danger. 

A  miner  is  not  to  be  charged  with  contributory  negli- 
gence for  failure  to  disconnect  an  electric  vpire  before 
working  near  it  in  the  absence  of  a  rule  or  prevailing 
custom  requiring  him  to  do  so,  unless  he  appreciates  or 
should  appreciate  the  danger  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case.  ^Kentucky  Coin-t  of  Appeals,  Kit- 
chen vs.  Hillside  Coal  Co.,  19U  Southwestern  Re- 
porter, 791.) 
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Termination  of  Federal  Control  of  Coal  and 

Coke  Industry  Sought 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  Introduces  in  Senate  Bills  Providing  Seasonal  Transportation  Rates 
and  Appointment  of  (Commissioner  with  Advisory  Powers — (Con- 
fiscation of  Coal  by  Railroads  Prohibited 


TERMINATION  of  the  Federal  control  of  the  coal 
and  coke  industry,  appointment  of  a  Federal  Coal 
Commissioner,  and  the  designation  of  seasonable 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal  are  being  sought  by 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersej'.  Bills  looking  to 
the  above  ends,  representing  the  conclusions  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
which  has  conducted  an  extended  inquiry  as  to  the  coal 
situation,  have  been  introduced  by  Senator  Frelinghuy- 
sen. In  offering  these  bills  to  the  Senate  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen pointed  out  many  of  the  conclusions  of  his 
committee. 

The  proposal  as  to  the  seasonable  freight  rate  is  that 
it  be  made  compulsory  for  railroads  to  handle  coal  from 
April  1  to  Aug.  31  in  each  year  at  15  per  cent  less  than 
the  regular  rate  and  that  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  15  per  cent  be  added  to  the  rate  charged  for  the 
movement  of  coal. 

The  bill  terminating  Federal  control  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry- also  amends  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  so  as 
to  expressly  prohibit  any  railroad  to  confiscate  or  divert 
any  coal  which  may  be  in  its  possession  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  transportation  and  which  the  owner  has  not 
voluntarily  transferred  to  the  railroad.  The  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  Federal  Coal  Commis- 
sioner gives  that  official  only  advisory  powers.  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  takes  the  stand  that  the  Government 
has  not  taken  proper  interest  in  the  coal  industry  and 
that  no  agency  of  the  Government  has  been  authorized 
to  study  and  keep  track  of  its  progress. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  commissioner  shall  compile 
statistics  and  inform  himself  as  to  prices  and  cost  and 
form  a  clearing  house  for  the  coal  industry.  The 
salary  of  the  commissioner  is  fixed  at  $10,000.  The 
bill  also  provides  a  $5,000  salary  for  a  secretary  to  the 
commissioner.  The  commissioner  is  given  ample  powers 
to  demand  information,  facts,  and  figures  from  all  those 
concerned  in  the  coal  industry.  Among  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  the  following  sections: 

"Sec.  7.  That  the  commissioner  shall  investigate, 
from  time  to  lime,  the  organization,  management,  and 
practices  of  dealers  and  operators,  costs  and  profits  in 
connection  with  the  mining,  sale,  and  distribution  of 
coal,  the  terms  contained  in  leases  of  coal  mines,  the 
prices  demanded  or  received  for  coal,  the  distribution, 
storage,  and  sale  of  coal,  and  the  methods  and  processes 
employed  therein,  the  consumption  of  coal,  and  the 
transportation  of  coal  in  commerce,  including  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal  cars. 

"Sec.  8.  That  the  commissioner  shall  investigate, 
from  time  to  time,  the  wages,  working  conditions,  terms 
of  employment,  and  the  living  expenses  of  miners  and 
other  workmen  employed  in  mines  from  which  coal  is 
transported  in  commerce. 

"Sec.    9.     That    the   commissioner   shall   investigate. 


from  time  to  time,  methods  and  processes  for  the  storage 
of  coal,  and  conduct  such  experiments  and  researches 
as  he  may  find  advisable  to  determine  the  most  efficient 
means  for  such  storage. 

"Sec.  10.  That  the  commissioner  shall  file,  analyze, 
and  compile  all  data  and  information  obtained  under 
sections  7,  8,  and  9,  and  shall  keep  such  data  and  in- 
formation revised  currently  and  available  for  immediate 
reference.  He  shall  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  such 
form  as  he  deems  proper,  such  portions  of  the  data  and 
information  obtained  thereunder,  except  trade  secrets 
or  names  of  customers,  as  he  may  deem  advisable  in  the 
public  interest. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  commissioner  shall,  on  request,  and 
to  the  extent  that  he  deems  proper  in  the  public  inter- 
est, place  at  the  disposal  of  any  private  or  public  board, 
commission,  or  other  group  engaged  in  the  arbitration, 
conciliation,  or  settlement  of  any  labor  dispute  arising 
in  any  mine  from  which  coal  is  shipped  in  commerce,  all 
data  and  information  in  the  files  of  his  ofllice  relating  to 
the  matter  in  controversy.  The  commissioner  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
promoting  the  proper  distribution  and  most  efficient  use 
of  coal  cars  in  commerce.  He  shall  also  co-operate  with 
dealers,  consumers,  and  others  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  storage  of  coal. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  commissioner  shall  investigate  the 
desirability  and  practicability  of  prescribing  statutoi-y 
standards  for  various  kinds  and  grades  of  coal,  and 
shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to  Congress  before  April 
1,  1921,  accompanied  by  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  commissioner  shall  investigate  the 
desirability  and  practicability  of  a  statutory  zoning 
system  defining  the  distance  from  the  mine  within  which 
coal  therefrom  may  be  transported  in  commerce,  and 
shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to  Congress  before  April 
1,  1921,  accompanied  by  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  proper." 


Fear  That  Operators  Will  Be  Jailed  If  They 
Meet  Miners  in  Collective  Bargain 

MUCH  indignation  is  felt  by  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
operators  at  the  decision  in  Washington  that  the 
findings  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  are  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  report  and  not  as  an  award,  the 
whole  question  to  be  threshed  out  in  a  conference  between 
the  mine  workers  and  operators.  With  125  men  under 
indictment  for  just  such  a  conference  the  operators  feel 
little  inclined  to  meet  in  another  such  .session,  even  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Washington  administration,  fearing 
that  what  they  are  begged  to  do  today  they  may  be  jailed 
for  doing  tomorrow  if  fickle  Washington  does  not  happen 
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to  register  its  approval  of  the  terms  on  which  agree- 
ment  is  reached. 

What  did  the  conference  do  before  but  tr>'  to  provide 
for  just  such  a  bargain  as  the  majority  of  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Commission  has  recently  awarded,  or  rather, 
as  it  seems,  has  m.erely  suggested?  Yet  that  provision, 
or  suggestion — whichever  it  may  be — of  the  majority 
is  less  than  would  satisfy  the  minority  member  of  the 
commission,  John  P.  White.  It  is  said  that  the  present 
indictment  is  being  brought  because  of  the  wage  dis- 
cussion in  the  past  conference.  Whether  that  is  so 
remains  to  be  seen  when  the  indictment  is  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge. 

But  if  it  is  indictable  to  try  to  make  an  agreement 
in  accord  with  that  advised  by  a  majority  on  a  Govern- 
ment commission  and  to  raise  wages  25  per  cent, 
how  much  more  indictable  it  would  be  to  put  oneself  in 
an  agreement  with  the  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mission and  raise  wages  35  per  cent!  Consequently, 
when  a  meeting  is  held  the  operators  must  concede 
more  than  25  per  cent  and  look  forward  to  incarceration 
or  hold  to  25  per  cent  and  fail  to  make  any  head- 
way. 

They  prefer  to  refuse  to  put  their  heads  into  the 
noose  until  they  are  assured  by  a  lifting  of  the 
indictment  that  a  conference  will  not  be  held  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy.  With  a  few  exceptions 
the  names  of  the  indicted  are  not  known,  but  it  is  sur- 
mised that  the  list  includes  many  prominent  coal 
opyerators  and  in  particular  all  the  members  of  the 
scale  committee.  The  operators  would  prefer  to  wait 
and  let  the  mine  workers  get  into  a  more  amenable 
state  of  mind  such  as  would  make  it  possible  to  obtain 
from  them  an  agreement  to  accept  the  rate  of  pay  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion. It  is  believed  that  the  mine  workers  have  no 
disposition  to  go  the  length  of  striking  on  April  1, 
their  present  declarations  being  merely  bluster. 


Several  Operators  Arrested  in 
Indianapolis  for  Conspiracy 

Violation  of  the  Lever  Act  Charged — Allegation 

Made  That  Indictment  Is  Brought  on  Ground 

That  Joint  Wage  Conferences  Are  Illegal 

AT  LAST  arrests  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
i.  the  inquiry  of  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Indian- 
apolis into  the  alleged  conspiracy  to  enhance  the  price 
of  coal.  Those  arrested  on  March  20  were  E.  D. 
Logsdon,  George  A.  Van  Dyke,  B.  E.  Neal  and  W.  B. 
Tobin,  all  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  William  Zeller  of 
Brazil  in  the  same  state.  Mr.  Logsdon  and  Mr.  Zeller 
surrendered  to  the  officers,  while  the  others  were  served 
with  capiases.  It  appears  that  Carl  A.  Fletcher,  also  of 
Indianapolis,  surrendered  to  the  U.  S.  Marshal  on  March 
19.  Each  of  the  operators  gave  a  bond  for  $10,000  and 
was  released  till  May  4  pending  arraignment  on  that 
date. 

At  the  marshal's  office  the  statement  was  made  that 
capiases  for  the  arrest  of  51  Indiana  men  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  and  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  serve  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
capiases  to  be  sers'ed  on  men  in  Illinois,  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania  who  are  involved  in  the  charges 
will  be  mailed  to  those  States  for  service  locally. 


R.  D.  Logsdon,  after  his  arrest,  prophesied  that  as 
a  result  of  the  prosecution  there  would  be  a  tie-up  in 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  after  April  1.  In  his 
statement  he  asserts  that,  according  to  information 
that  the  operators  have  received,  the  Government  is 
making  its  prosecution  on  the  ground  that  joint  wage 
conferences  are  and  have  been  illegal.  This  theory  of 
the  illegality  of  joint  wage  agreements  is  said  to  be 
the  basis  for  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  charges  against 
the  coal  operators  and  mine  workers. 

If  the  Government  questions  whether  such  confer- 
ences and  pacts  are  legal  and  tries  to  convict  the 
operators  and  mine  workers  for  taking  part  in  them, 
the  former,  at  least,  will  be  indisposed  to  try  to  enter 
into  the  conferences  or  sign  the  agreement,  according 
to  Mr.  Logsdon.  He  declares  that  the  Government 
is  inconsistent,  for  President  Wilson  as  late  as  March 
19  urged  that  the  operators  and  mine  workers  get 
together  again  and  make  a  collective  bargain,  thus  giv- 
ing Government  sanction  to  just  that  practice  which 
the  Government  by  its  action  appears  to  be  trying 
to  condemn  in  the  courts. 

The  Federal  authorities,  it  must  be  conceded,  do  not 
admit  that  the  prosecution  is  based  on  any  such  ground 
and  they  declare  that  they  will  not  divulge  the  details 
till  all  of  the  men  accused  have  been  arrested. 

On  March  22  the  list  of  the  indicted  was  increased 
by  20  more  names:  J.  S.  Riddle  and  Harold  Hender.son, 
attorneys  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 
Ed  Stewart  and  William  Mitch,  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Indiana  or  No.  11  District  of  the 
same  organization;  John  Heslar,  Robert  Perry,  John 
Little,  F.  McQuaid  and  Harry  Lents,  members  of  the 
E.xecutive  Board  of  District  11,  and  Will  J.  Freeman, 
Homer  Talley,  former  president  of  the  Indiana  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Operators'  Association ;  George  Watham, 
coal  operator;  M.  L.  Gould,  J.  C.  Kolsem,  Phil  H.  Penna, 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators' 
Association;  Hugh  Shirkie,  A.  M.  Ogle,  David  Ingle, 
Charles   Fettinger  and   U.  G.  Hall. 

Jabez  Wooley,  an  Evansville  coal  operator,  was  ar- 
rested at  that  city  at  about  the  same  time.  As  in  the 
other  cases  the  bond  was  set  at  $10,000  and  was  fur- 
nished in  eveiT  instance.  By  noon  March  23,  the  number 
under  arrest  had  reached  thirty-one,  mostly  of  Terre 
Haute  and  Evansville. 


Will  Hold  Over  Convention  Till 

Scale  Committee  of  Mine 

Workers  Has  Met 

Pending  a  final  decision  from  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission,  the  annual  convention  of  the  miners  of 
the  Fifth  Sub-District  of  Ohio  will  not  be  held.  Tues- 
day, March  9,  was  the  date  originally  set  for  the 
convention,  but  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  report 
of  the  coal  commission  would  not  be  available  by  the 
time  set  for  the  convention,  the  convention  was  post- 
poned, it  evidently  being  the  intention  of  the  miners 
at  their  convention  to  pass  upon  the  decision  of  the 
commission  and  to  indicate  whether  its  decision  w-as 
satisfactoiy  or  not.  President  Ray  of  the  sub-district 
has  indicated  that  the  sub-district  convention  will  not 
be  held  until  after  the  General  Scale  Committee  of  the 
mine  workers    meets   at    Washington. 
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All -Year- Round  Work  Demanded 
by  Anthracite  Miners 

Steady  Employment  as  Well  as  60  Per  Cent  Wage 
Increase  Sought  in  Wage  Conference 

AT  THE  conference  of  representatives  of  anthracite 
Ix.  miners  with  a  sub-committee  of  the  operators  at 
the  Union  League,  the  miners'  demanded  all-year-round 
work  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  new  wage  agree- 
ment the  conference  seeks  to  reach.  No  decision  had 
been    reached    when    the    conference    adjourned. 

An  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  pay  and  work  through- 
out the  year  -were  declared  by  the  miners  to  be  the 
least  concessions  with  which  they  would  be  content. 
The  operators  insisted  that  present  conditions  in  the 
anthracite  fields  offer  an  opportunity  for  steady  work, 
but  the  miners  contended  such  conditions  are  only  tem- 
poran-,  due  to  effects  of  the  war. 

Family  budgets  showing  increased  costs  of  living  were 
presented  by  the  miners  in  support  of  their  demand 
for  more  pay.  Philip  Murray,  international  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  stated  that  the  work 
of  the  conference  was  proceeding  satisfactorily.  He 
said  the  operatoi-s  had  offered  no  counter  proposals. 

The  existing  wage  agreement  expires  April  1,  but  it 
is  not  anticipated  there  will  be  a  strike  called  on  that 
date,  even  if  a  new  one  has  not  been  arrived  at.  The 
miners  take  the  position,  however,  that  any  wage 
increase  decided  on  after  April  1  be  made  retroactive. 
To  this  the  operators  take  exception,  pointing  out  that 
they  cannot  make  retroactive  any  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal  made  necessary  by  higher  wages. 


Anthracite  Miners  Quote  Living 
Costs  To  Justify  Wage  Increase 

Operators  Say  That  Advances  Granted  Since  1915 
Have  More  Than  Kept  Pace  With  Prices 

THE  second  week  of  the  Anthracite  Wage  Conference 
between  the  sub-committee  of  mine  workers  and 
operators  going  on  at  the  Union  League  Club,  New 
York  City,  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  discussion 
of  statistics  dealing  with  the  cost  of  living  and  other 
economic  conditions. 

Internationa!  President  John  L.  Lewis  was  absent  in 
Washington  all  week  and  his  place  at  the  conferences 
was  taken  by  Philip  Murray,  vice-president  of  the 
International  Union.  The  sessions  last  week  began  on 
Tue.sday  and  continued  over  Saturday,  instead  of 
adjourning  on  Friday,  so  that  the  members  could  return 
to  their  homes  over  Sunday. 

At  the  session  on  March  16  the  earnings  of  the  miners 
and  the  demand  for  a  60  per  cent  wage  increase  were 
discussed.  The  operators,  it  was  learned,  made  known 
their  objections  to  wage  increases  at  this  time,  declaring 
that  the  advances  granted  the  workers  since  1915  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  high  cost  of  living. 

When  the  .session  finished  on  March  17  a  statement 
was  iaswed  .saying  that  the  sub-cflmmittee  had  discussed 
the  opportunities  of  anthracite  mine  workers  for 
employment,  their  earning  capacity  and  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 


As  at  the  previous  day's  conference  a  mass  of  statis- 
tics was  presented  bv  both  operators  and  miners,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  operators  produced  reports  showing 
that  the  workers  have  been  making  a  "living  wage." 

The  longest  statement  issued  during  the  present 
conferences  was  given  out  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
March  18.     It  read: 

"The  production  of  coal  under  the  present  agreement 
both  as  to  the  total  amount  pi-oduced  and  the  per 
capita  production  of  the  miners  was  taken  up  at  today's 
meeting.  Various  arguments  were  advanced  by  both 
parties  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  figures  shown  upon  the 
demands  of  the  mine  workers.  The  representatives  of 
the  operators  contended  that  the  anthracite  industry 
offers  an  opportunity  for  steady  employment  to  the 
workers,  while  the  miners'  representatives  argued  that 
the  present  steady  employment  in  the  anthracite  regions 
is  largely  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions  arising  out  of 
the   war. 

"The  mine  workers  presented  figures  showing  in- 
creases in  rent,  coal  and  clothing  from  1914  to  1920,  also 
compilations  of  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
anthracite  regions  and  compiled  from  family  budgets 
secured  from  anthracite  mine  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Both  miners  and  operators  have  at  their  command 
large  statistical  data  to  fortify  their  debate." 

Effort  Being  Made  To  Prevent  a  Strike 

The  session  on  March  19  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  additional  data  by  the  miners  in  sup- 
port of  their  claims.  During  the  week  there  were 
rumors  that  the  conference  was  waiting  for  some  word 
from  Washington  regarding  the  bituminous  wage  con- 
troversy. It  is  not  expected  that  any  definite  action  can 
be  taken  on  any  demand  until  the  soft-coal  situation  is 
settled. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  a  suspension 
of  work  by  the  mine  workers.  With  this  end  in  view 
it  is  said  that  the  operators  have  asked  the  miners  to 
continue  to  work  after  April  1  if  an  agreement  cannot 
be  reached  previous  to  that  time.  In  reply  to  this 
request,  it  is  said,  the  miners  stated  that  this  might 
be  possible,  provided  that  whatever  atjreenient  might 
be  reached  would  be  made  retroactive  from  April  1.  It 
is  believed  the  miners  will  hold  out  for  this  provision. 

The  scale  committee  of  the  union,  appointed  at  the 
tri-district  convention  held  in  Wilkes-Barre,  considered 
the  request  of  the  operators  at  a  three-hour  session 
on  March  20  at  the  Continental  Hotel.  Further  con- 
sideration of  the  request  took  place  on  March  23. 

The  action  of  the  scale  committee  in  postponing 
definite  action  on  March  20  was  later  reported  to  the 
sub-committee  at  the  Union  League  Club.  After  a 
brief  session  it  was  stated  that  the  sub-committee  had 
continued  the  consideration  of  the  mass  of  figures 
presented  by  the  miners  covering  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  its  relation  to  the  request  of  the 
miners  for  an  increase  in  wages.  The  miners  argued 
that  the  figures  justified  their  claims  for  higher 
wages.  Copies  of  all  of  the  data  submitted  were 
read  into  the  record  and  will  be  considered  by  the 
operators. 

Philip  Murray,  international  vice-president,  who  is 
attending  the  sessions  of  the  sub-committee  during  the 
absence  of  President  Lewis,  has  .said  that  everj'  effort 
will  be  made  to  reach  an  agreement  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  one  now  in  force.    "We  have  a  contract  to 
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make  and  we  are  going  to  make  it  before  the  present 
agreement  expires  if  it  is  possible,"  he  has  said. 

It  is  believed  that  there  would  be  quicker  action  by 
the  sub-committee  if  the  bituminous  wage  controversy 
was  settled.  President  Lewis  is  now  in  Washington 
working  on  this  situation.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
time  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  demands,  it  is  said 
the  miners  are  determined  to  make  the  strongest  kind 
of  a  fight  for  the  recognition  of  the  union,  which  has 
always  been  refused  by  the  operators. 

The  sub-committee  devoted  its  session  on  Monday, 
March  22,  to  a  consideration  of  the  earnings  of  the 
mine  workers.  Figures  were  presented  by  the  rep- 
re.sentatives  of  the  miners  showing  the  full  time  earn- 
ings of  the  various  classes  of  labor  in  and  about  the 
mines  during  the  past  four  years. 

The  sub-committee  did  not  resume  its  conferences 
until  the  afternoon  and  after  a  two-hour  session  ad- 
journed to  the  next  day.  It  was  thought  likely  that 
the  Scale  Committee  of  the  miners  would  on  Monday 
^ive  further  consideration  to  the  proposal  of  the  opera- 
tors that  the  men  remain  at  work  after  April  1  in  the 
event  that  a  new  wage  agreement  is  not  agreed  upon, 
but  it  was  said  at  the  Continental  Hotel  that  no  session 
was  held  and  that  further  discussion  of  the  proposal 
would  not  take  place  until  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
March  23. 

This  session  of  the  Scale  Committee  was  considered 
the  most  important  yet  held  by  that  body  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  negotiations.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  officers  of  the  union  would  advise  the 
men  to  move  slowly  before  framing  their  reply  to  the 
operators'  proposal. 


Seasonal  Freight  Rate  Would 
Obviate  Car  Shortage 

Senator  Freliughuysen's  Bill,  by  Promotiug  Regu- 
larity of  Movement.  Would  Eliminate 
Fall  and  Winter  Rush 

PROBLEMS  that  have  long  vexed  the  coal  industry 
are  promised  a  solution  by  the  seasonal  freight  rate 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen.  The  meas- 
ure reflects  the  ideas  of  Commissioner  Clark  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
said.  Some  of  the  beneficial  results  expected  from  the 
bill  were  summed  up  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
as  follows : 

It  would  stabilize  the  price  of  coal.  The  capacity  out- 
put of  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  United  States,  assuming 
fairly  constant  operation,  would  far  exceed  the  present 
■consumption.  The  output  of  all  these  mines  working, 
as  at  present,  only  intermittently  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  and  working  to  capacity  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months,  is  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  current  needs  and  the  greatly  increased  cold- 
■weather  demand  for  coal. 

During  the  winter  the  demand  so  nearly  equals  the 
•currently  available  supply  that  scarcity  prices  prevail. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  actual  cost  of  production  per 
ton  is  unduly  enhanced  because  the  operator  must,  dur- 
ing the  time  his  mine  is  closed  down  or  working  inter- 
mittently, keep  together  his  organization  and  expend 
money  for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  property, 
all  of  which  must  be  added  to  the  price  of  coal  which 
he  mines  and  sells  during  the  rush  season. 


if  the  demand  for  coal  were  reasonably  constant 
throughout  the  year,  many  of  these  costs  based  on  hold- 
ing plant,  capital,  and  personnel  idle  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  would  disappear,  and  the  price  of  coal  would 
more  nearly  represent  only  current  costs  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  profit,  leaving  no  opportunity  for 
charging  scarcity  prices  during  the  months  when  the 
greatest  amount  of  coal  is  consumed. 

Such  legislation  would  obviate  very  largely  the 
pressing  necessity  for  more  coal  cars.  The  present  sup- 
ply of  coal  cars,  while  totally  insufficient  to  handle  the 
fall  and  winter  rush  under  existing  conditions,  would 
be  fairly  adequate  to  carry  all  the  coal  desired  by  con- 
sumers if  this  equipment  could  be  kept  moving  with 
greater  regularity  throughout  the  year,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  advantage  of  lower  summer  and  spring 
freight  rates  could  be  held  out  to  induce  consumers  to 
receive  coal  shipments  in  advance  of  their  winter  needs. 
Under  the  present  system  thousands  of  coal  cars  lie 
idle  during  the  spring  and  summer,  while  the  whole 
available  suppl.\-  of  coal  cars  is  entirely  insufficient  to 
handle  the  fall  and  winter  emergency. 

Such  legislation  would  remed.v  the  present  inade- 
quacy of  terminal  facilities.  The  large  amount  of  coal 
which  must  now  be  transported  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  each  year  tends  to  glut  already  over- 
crowded terminals.  The  irtcreasing  inability  of  exist- 
ing terminal  facilities  to  handle  extraordinary  seasonal 
demands  without  entailing  serious  delays  and  dispro- 
portionate terminal  costs  is  one  of  the  most  glaring 
weaknesses  in  the  present  American  railroad  transpor- 
tation system. 


All  Mines  To  Share  Orders 
Equally 

Seek    Also  To    Have    Insurgent   Strikers    of 
Belleville,  111.,  Reinstated 

A  movement  for  the  equal  distribution  of  orders 
among  all  the  soft-coal  mines  of  the  United  States  was 
inaugurated  at  a  sub-district  meeting  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  a  few  days  ago  in  Belleville,  111.  James 
Mason,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Belleville  sub-district, 
was  instructed  to  ask  John  P.  White,  miners'  repre- 
sentative on  the  National  Coal  Commission,  to  induce 
the  commission  to  incorporate  in  its  decision  on  the 
miners'  wage  a  provision  that  coal  orders  be  distributed 
equally  among  the  mines,  to  the  end  that  a  more  even 
distribution  of   employment   may   be   secured. 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  some  mines  work 
steadily  while  others  operate  only  part  time  because 
the  railroads  concentrate  their  purchasing  at  a  few 
large  mines.  It  also  was  charged  that  these  mines 
were  favored  by  a  larger  delivery  of  coal  cars.  The 
allegation  also  was  made  that  the  southern  Illinois 
miners  were  being  deprived  of  employment  because  the 
railroads  were  purchasing  largely  from  the  non-union 
mines  of  Kentucky. 

Reinstatement  of  Belleville  miners  who  were  dis- 
charged for  activity  in  the  insurgent  strike  at  the 
Southern  Coal  Co.'s  mines  last  summer,  or  an  order 
to  strike  at  those  mines  until  the  discharged  men  are 
reinstated,  was  demanded  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Belleville  sub-district  of  the  Illinois 
United  Mine  Workers. 
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Movement  to  Tide  During  Jan- 
uary Largest  in  Five  \ears 

Bituminous  coal  dumped  at  North  At- 
lantic ports  totalled  3,18.'5,000  net  tons 
during  January,  1920.  according  to  the  'U. 
S.  Geological  Survey.  This  was  a  large 
increase  over  November  and  December. 
when  many  mines  normally  shipping  to 
tide  were  closed  by  the  strike.  In  fact, 
"the  movement  was  the  largest  attained  In 
anv  January  during  the  last  Ave  years.  The 
total  tonnage  dumped  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  present  coal  year  was  32.- 
7S3.000  net  tons.  Compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding coal  year  (1918-1919)  this  was  a 
decrease  of  4,471.000  tons,  or  12  per  cent. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  SHIPPED  TO 
TIDEW.^TER  (Net  Tons) 

Coal  Year,  Coal  Year 

1919-20  1918-19 

November  .                                 2.235.000  3,270,000 

December 2,036,000  3,206,000 

January 3,185,000  2,954,000 

Coal  year  to  Jan.  31 32,793,000  37.264,000 

Coastwise  shipments  to  New  England 
during  January  amounted  to  804,000  net 
tons.  This  was  the  largest  tonnage  re- 
ported since  last  September,  and  except 
for  that  month  and  for  August,  the  largest 
since  December.  1918.  In  comparison  with 
January  of  last  year  it  represented  an  in- 
cre.ise  of  83.000  tons,  or  11  5  per  cent. 
Cumulative  tidewater  shipments  to  New 
England  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
coal  year  now  amount  to  7,424.000  tons,  as 
compared  with  13,329,000  tons  during  the 
corresponding   period  of  the   year   1918-19. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  SHIPPED  TO  NEW 
ENGLAND  VI.\  TIDEWATER  (Net  Tons) 

Coal  Year,  Coal  Year, 

1919-20  1918-19 

November 703,000  1,162,000 

Detember 674,000  876,000 

January 804,000  721,000 

Coal  year  to  Jan.  31 7,424,000  13,329,000 

Overseas  exports  from  North  Atlantic 
ports  during  the  month  were  896,084  net 
tons,  which  may  be  quite  roughly  distrib- 
uted as  follows; 


New  York     . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Hampton  Roadn 
CharieBton 

Total     . 


tions  pertaining  to  rentals),  are  charged 
with  finding  dwellings  for  the  population 
and  settling  disputes  and  adjusting  rentals 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  The  powers 
of  both  boards  are  extensive. 

The  fuel  shortage  has  constituted  another 
serious  problem  for  the  Danzig  authorities. 
In  January,  1919,  the  tariffs  for  gas  and 
electricity,  which  are  both  furnished  by 
municipal  plants,  had  to  be  materially  in- 
creased. Fares  collected  by  the  company 
operating  the  street  railway  lines  were 
raised  in  February.  The  services  of  the 
company  had  to  be  restricted  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

As  a  further  means  of  saving  fuel  res- 
taurants and  moving-picture  theatres  were 
ordered  closed  at  9  p.  m.,  although  they  are 
now-  permitted  to  remain  open  until  11. 
provided  they  have  their  own  lighting,  for 
which  benzol  is  widely  used.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, stores  have  to  be  closed  at  4 
o'clock. 


897,000 


As  compared  with  the  230.325  and  182,- 
064  tons  exported  from  these  ports  In  No- 
vember and  December,  respectively,  this 
was  a  marked  Increase.  It  was,  however, 
leas  than  half  the  tonnage  sent  overseas  In 
October,  before  the  strike  necessitated  re- 
stricting  exporta. 


bituminous  in  the  same  period  was  lfl,50fl,- 
000  tons  as  compared  with  23,000,000  tons 
before  the  war.  Of  this  supply  l.OiiO.OOO 
tons  of  anthracite  and  3.500,000  tons  of 
bituminous  were  surrendered  to  Austria, 
leaving  only  56  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
67  per  cent  of  the  latter  coal  available  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  rjovt-rnment 
has  carefully  apportioned  the  supply  to  the 
\'arious  needs  of  the  country. 


Heavy  Export  Coal  Traffic  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Charleston  Gazette  states  that  coal 
that  is  moving  through  Charleston  is  prob- 
ably better  known  to  people  in  towns  along 
the  Southern  Ry.  than  to  people  of  Charles- 
ton. For  some  time  long  coal  trains  have 
been  hauled  Into  the  Charleston  yards,  just 
above  the  city  boundary,  and  many  more 
are  on  the  schedules. 

A  Spartanburg  man  who  had  observed 
these  long  coal  trains  cross  Main  street 
in  his  town,  said  that  it  looked  as  if  all  the 
coal  in  the  world  was  moving  down  to  the 
seaboard.  He  said  that  people  in  that  sec- 
tion were  wondering  what  became  of  the 
coal  after  it  reached  Charleston. 

For  months,  the  movement  of  export  coal 
through  Charleston  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing, the  several  companies  expanding  their 
business.  A  considerable  quantity  has  been 
sold  to  the  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean  Rail- 
road in  France,  this  being  transported  In 
the  railroad's  own  steamships.  Other  ves- 
sels have  also  carried  coal  from  Charleston 
to  European  ports.  Several  cargoes  have 
been  taken  to  Boston. 

Coupled  with  a  heavy  freight  business 
generally,  this  movement  of  coal  has  added 
considerably  to  the  burdens  of  the  office  of 
the  division  superintendent,  Clifton  P. 
King,  but  the  matter  of  arrangements  for 
storage  tracks  has  been  handled  without 
a  snarl.  Mr.  King  Is  widely  known  as  an 
expert  In  solving  problems  growing  out  of 
heavy  trafflc  .and  Charleston  has  had  its 
freight  moved  over  the  Southern  Ry. 
as  promptly  as  possible  in  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

While  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
Southern  Ry.  has  been  considering  the  con- 
struction of  another  unit  at  Its  coal  terminal 
on  the  Cooper  River,  near  the  Country 
Club,  nothing  offlclal  has  been  announced 
and  It  Is  said  that  nothing  will  be  .said 
about  the  matter  for  some  time.  When  the 
terminal  was  built,  it  was  designed  so  that 
additional  units  could  be  installed  If  the 
expansion  of  the  business  warranted. 


Danzig  Is  Short  of  Housing 

Facilities  and  of  Fuel 

As  In  most  other  cities,  there  has  been 
for  some  time  a  marked  shortage  of  hous- 
ing f.Tcllltles  at  Danzig,  which  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  many  quarters 
suitable  for  dwellings  have  been  rented  as 
ofllres  by  new  firms  coming  to  the  city,  says 

The  authorities  have  endeavored  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  by  converting  barracks, 
nfflcers"  clubs  and  other  buildings  Info  dwell- 
ing houses.  Two  official  boards,  the  Wohn- 
ungs.imt  fhnuBlng  oftlce)  and  the  Mleteln- 
Igtmgsamt    (offlce    for    settlement    of    ques- 


Coal  Output  in  Nova  Scotia  Is 
Not  Up  to  Average 

The  production  of  coal  In  Nova  Scotia 
for  the  last  three  months  of  1919.  Consul 
Charles  M.  Freeman,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  states,  was  hardly  up  to  the  other 
months  of  the  year.  The  output  for  the 
period  was  over  1,000,000  tons,  an  average 
of  about  11,000  tons  dally.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  reserve  stock  on  hand ;  all  the 
surplus  production  from  the  coal  fields  of 
Cape  Breton  has  been  taken  by  steamships 
calling  for  bunker,  except  a  quantity  sold 
to    the    Netherlands    Government. 

No  new  mines  have  been  developed,  al- 
though the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  has  in  view 
the  opening  of  new  collieries  during  the 
coming  year.  Labor  conditions  have  cur- 
tailed   production. 


Price  of  British  Bunker  Coal 
Continues  To  Be  High 

The  following  cablegram  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Consul  General  Robert  P. 
Skinner.  Ijondon,  regarding  the  price  of 
bunker  coal  and  the  movement  to  advance 
the  outward   freight  rates: 

Bunker  coal  at  the  port  of  Ijondon  is  sell- 
ing at  155s.  per  ton.  Coal  for  British 
industrial  works  is  selling  at  the  controlled 
price  of  40s.  per  ton,  and  equivalent 
quality  bunker  coal  at  140s.  per  ton.  Since 
last  May  the  price  of  bunkers  has  risen  by 
100s.  per  ton.  while  ordinary  cargo  freight 
rates  are  practically  unchanged.  There  is 
a  movement  in  progress  to  advance  out- 
ward freight  rates  from  the  United  King- 
dom by  50  per  cent  If  bunker  prices  cannot 
be  lowered. 


Czech  Industries  Retarded  by 
Coal  Shortage 

A  partial  shutdown  of  Czecho-Slovakla'i 
Indtistrlea  Is  threatened  because  of  the 
sc'irclty  of  co.al.  The  demand  for  Czech 
products  is  so  great  that  the  coal  require- 
ments of  Industries  exceed  pre-war  re- 
quirements. The  situation  Is  complicated 
by  falling  off  In  supply  due  to  the  dltfl- 
cnllles  of  working  the  mines  and  the  treaty 
with  Austria  requiring  them  to  give  up  a 
large   part  of  their  supply. 

Anthracite  coal  production  last  year  was 
in.oon.oon  tons,  which  Is  nearly  4.000,000 
tons    below    the    normal.         The    output    of 


Coal  Conservation  Regulations 
in  Force  in  Denmark 

So  serious  has  the  coal  situation  In  Den- 
mark become  that  the  government  has 
found  It  necessary  to  formulate  stringent 
regulations  of  the  hours  of  business.  Even 
the  temperature  that  may  be  maintained 
in  houses  Is  prescribed.  For  Instance,  no 
private  house  is  permitted  a  temperature 
in  excess  of  53   deg.   F. 

Restaurants  must  close  at  10:30  each 
night,  street  car  ser\'ice  ceases  at  mid- 
night. All  theatres  and  moving  picture 
.shows  open  at  6:30  and  all  stores  and  of- 
fices must  close  on  four  days  of  each  week 
at  5  o'clock.  Copenhagen,  being  far  north, 
has  very  short  days  during  the  winter 
months  Ttie  population  must  pet  up  In  the 
dark,  even  if  they  rise  at  10.  and  dusk  be- 
gins to  gather  at  3  In  the  afternoon.  Con- 
sequently laws  governing  early  closing 
make  life  very  dreary. 


South  Wales  Collieries  Agree  to 
Fixed  Maximum  Prices 

The  South  Wales  collieries  have  ,agreed 
to  a  fixed  price  for  bunkers — large,  £4, 
small  £3  per  Ion.  to  he  effective  April  1. 
The  new  prices  will  apply. on  all  shipping, 
home  and  foreign.  It  Is  expected  that  other 
ports  win   m.^et   this  cut. 
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Scranton,  Pa. 

Spectacular     Mine-Cave     Developments 

— Engineers      Investigate      Oxford 

Working — Mayor    Connell    and 

Police  Assist 

West  Scranton  was  a  storm  center 
during  the  second  week  of  March  in  regard 
to  the  mine-ca\'e  agitation  wliich  has  been 
sncli  a  prominent  issue  in  Scranton  and 
vicinity  for  tlie  past  few  months.  Tlie 
city  council  of  Scranton  recently  autliorized 
the  expenditure  of  il 0.000,  to  investigate 
mining  conditions  under  the  municipality. 
Accordingly  Mayor  A.  T.  Connell  appointed 
five  engineers  to  inspect  the  Oxford  mine 
of  the  Peoples  Coal  Co.  James  Smith. 
city  mine-cave  engineer,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  engineers :  and  Arthur  W.  Long, 
engineer  of  the  Scranton  Mine-Cave  Com- 
mission, is  to  act  as  advisory  head  to  the 
engineers  and  also  to  give  assistance  in 
the  investigations  of  mine  workings. 

The  area  underlaid  by  the  workings  of 
the  Oxford  mine  has  been  the  scene  of 
great  disturbance  for  the  past  few  months. 
The  surface  and  the  buildings  on  it  have 
been  seriously  damaged ;  the  gas  main^ 
have  been  broken,  with  the  result  that  ex- 
plosions occurring  not  only  did  considerable 
damage  but  further  Incensed  those  living 
in  the  vicinity.  The  Surface  Protective 
Association  of  Scranton  has  been  espe- 
cially active  in  efforts  to  obtain  relief  from 
such  conditions.  In  addition  certain  appar- 
ently incriminating  information  reached 
the  city  authorities  and  doubtless  influ- 
enced Mayor  Connell  to  order  an  examina- 
tion of  this  particular  mine.  The  mayor 
stated  that  he  wanted  an  exhaustive,  im-- 
biased,  unprejudiced  and  uninfluenced  in- 
spection made  ;  he  believes  that  when  the 
inspection  is  completed,  that  the  public 
will  better  know  what  steps  to  take  to 
prevent  further  damage  to  surface  and 
property  and  possibly  to  life  and  limb. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  the  board  of 
engineers  entered  the  Oxford  mine  to 
verify  certain  information  and  to  obtain  a 
definite  idea  as  to  underground  conditions 
in  the  West  Scranton  section.  Here  they 
met  with  forcible  resistance,  especiallv 
when  they  attempted  to  dig  through  a  wail 
in  the  mine,  behind  which  it  was  suspected 
mining  operations  were  being  carried  on. 
despite  an  injunction  of  court .  This  section 
is  underneath  or  near  North  Main  Avenue. 
Mayor  Connell  himself  was  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  Oxford  mine  on  the  first 
day  of  examination  and  a  number  of  sensa- 
tional incidents  marked  the  attempts  of 
the  engineers  to  gather  information  in  the 
workings. 

Effect  Entrance  to  Aline  Witli  .\rnied  Force 

On  the  following  day  Mayor  Connell 
made  another  effort  to  enter  the  mine  in 
company  with  45  armed  patrolmen.  Not 
often  in  the  history  of  the  city  has  there 
been  as  much  excitement  around  a  mining 
operation,  as  when  the  mayor  and  patrol- 
men fought  with  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Peoples  Coal  Co.  around  the  entrance 
to  the  mine.  During  the  days  following, 
sensational  scenes  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  engineers  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
Oxford  mines  and  to  certain  parts  of  the 
workings.  Entrance  was  effected  through 
old  openings  and  by  means  of  connections 
with  an  adjoining  mine  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  ctmipany. 

Apparently  the  engineers  have  unearthed 
evidence  which  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  situation  affecting  the  West 
Scranton  section.  No  official  statement  has 
been  made  by  those  having  the  Inspection 
m  hand,  and  several  weeks  mav  elapse 
before  the  examination  is  completed.  Manv 
physical  difficulties  are  presented  to  those 
Inspecting  the  workings  and  reports  state 
that  strangely  enough  the  Peoples  Coal  Co. 
IS  placing  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
those  examining  the  Oxford  mine.  Mayor 
Connell  has  issued  a  proclamation  covering 
the  situation  In  which  he  orders  the  Oxford 


mine  closed  and  that  no  further  mining  of 
coal  will  be  allowed  ;  also  that  no  persons 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  mine  except 
fire  bosses,  pump  runners  and  those  of  like 
occupation,  whose  presence  Is  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  mine,  until  examination 
has   been   completed. 

The  city  of  Scranton  authorizes  and  will 
vnforce  this  order.  The  matter  of  surface 
protection  is  to  be  brought  to  a  head.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  Davis  law,  enacted  in 
1913,  has  been  violated.  The  matter  will 
undoubtedly  be  carried  to  the  courts,  upon 
whom  those  directly  interested  seem  to 
place  reliance   for  a   final  decision. 


Charleston.  W.  Va. 

About    All    Chesapeake    &    Ohio    Coal 
Cars  Missing — Mine  Supply  Serious 
Problem — Confiscation   of   Kana- 
wha Coal — New  River  Ex- 
ports at  Low   Ebb 

Time  was  being  marked  by  many  mines 
in  this  section  of  West  Virginia  during  the 
second  week  of  March  while  operations 
awaited  cars  which  never  came  Produc- 
tion was  seriously  retarded  in  fact  by  the 
inability  of  railroads  to  supply  cars  even 
approaching  mine  ratings.  This  scarcity 
of  cars,  therefore,  made  it  impossible  to 
make  any  gains  in  the  output  over  pre- 
vious weeks.  In  fact  production  was  less 
than  half  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been 
and  less  than  half  of  what  it  could  have 
been  had  the  car  service  been  at  all  satis- 
factory. 

No  causes  other  than  a  shortage  of  cars 
operated  to  hold  back  production.  Nearly  a 
full  production  was  possible  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  largely  through  a  two-day 
car  supply  combined  in  one  ;  then  the  out- 
put was  lowered  to  45  per  cent  and  finally 
down  to  35  per  cent.  During  most  of  the 
week  the  supply  was  just  about  45  per  cent 
of    requirements. 

Months    Before    Car    Shortage    is    Over 

Although  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  K.R 
has  about  40,000  coal  cars,  most  of  such 
rolling  stock  is  now  in  use  on  other  roads 
and  some  of  it  in  the  far  West.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  fully  35,000  coal  cars  are  miss- 
ing from  the  home  line  with  little  prospect 
that  they  will  be  returned  for  several 
months  to  come ;  so  that  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  is  confronted  with  quite  a  serious 
problem  in  endeavoring  to  supply  its  mines 
with  cars.  Of  course  under  such  condi- 
tions, it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  operate 
in  many  Instances,  and  little  hope  is  held 
out  for  anything  better  than  a  50  per  cent 
supply  for  some  time  to  come. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  so  far  in 
this  part  of  West  Virginia  in  closing  con- 
tracts for  the  new  coal  year;  companies 
are  far  behind  on  contract  deliveries  for 
the  present  year,  being  not  only  utterly 
unable  to  supply  the  spot  demand  but  also 
to  furnish  the  coal  which  they  are  under 
obligations  to  deliver.  It  did  not  require 
embargoes  to  prevent  coal  shipped  from 
reaching  its  destination.  Confiscation  ac- 
complished the  same  purpose,  and  the 
widely  advertised  cessation  of  confiscation 
is  described  by  producers  as  a  myth ;  since 
coal  consigned  to  tidewater  points  for  ex- 
port is  being  gobbled  up,  even  after  it  is 
in  the  pools  ready  for  cargo  loading,  and 
it  is  then  handed  over  to  the  railroads  and 
to  New  England  utilities.  Naturally  then 
export  shipments  were  reduced  to  the  very 
minimum. 

Continued  control  over  the  coal  industry 
is  not  only  exasperating  coal  men  In  West 
Virginia,  but  it  is  also  arousing  keen  Indig- 
nation, as  operators  feel  that  Government 
officials  are  openly  discriminating  against 
the  industry.  With  the  Government  still 
maintaining  Its  hold  on  the  Industi^.'  and 
with  ever>'thing  at  sixes  and  sevens,  few 
contracts  are  being  made  under  present 
uncertain  conditions. 


lleuv,v    Kunawlia    I'rutluclitin    Lohh 

Less  coal  was  produced  in  the  Kanawhii 
ri  glon  between  March  8  and  13  than  dur- 
ing tho  first  six  days  of  tho  month,  and 
the  inability  of  tho  mines  to  secure  cans 
was  almost  solely  responsible  for  tho  heavy 
production  loss  sustained.  At  only  one 
time  during  the  week  did  loadings  approach 
normal  and  that  was  on  Monday  when 
production  was  28,000  tons :  Coal  River 
mines  on  the  same  day  having  a  produc- 
tion of  15.000  tons.  As  soon  aa  Monday's 
cars  were  loaded  out.  mines  began  marking 
time  once  again,  the  supply  on  Tuesday 
being  only  44  per  cent  of  allotment.  There 
was  a  slight  Improvement  on  Wednesday, 
but  on  the  day  following  there  was  only  a 
36    per  cent   supply. 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  much 
Kanawha  coal  was  still  being  conflcasted 
during  the  second  weekly  working  period 
of  the  month.  The  more  fact  that  coal 
was  being  shipped  under  permit  to  tide- 
water, did  not  protect  such  coal  from  con- 
fiscation even  after  being  dumped  into  the 
pools   at   tide. 

New    River    Output    37    I'er    Cent 

New  River  mines  failed  during  the  second 
week  of  the  month  to  regain  any  of  the 
ground  lost  in  earlier  weeks,  suffering  to 
an  even  greater  extent  than  had  been  the 
cjLSe  in  the  period  between  March  1  and 
6  ;  a  scarcity  of  cars  was  the  chief  factor 
in  holding  production  to  a  ridiculously  low 
figure.  In  fact  mines  were  not  working 
more  than  halt  time  during  the  week,  and 
tho  car  supply  was.  during  five  out  of  the 
six    days,    much   tinder    50    per   cent. 

Production  fluctuated  between  35  and 
45  per  cent  of  potential  capacity.  Under 
the  circumstances  producers  were  finding 
it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
Export  shipments  were  at  about  as  low  a 
point  as  they  had  been  for  some  ttne-. 
confiscation  of  New  River  coal  in  traieit. 
as  well  as  at  tidewater,  having  as  much 
to  do  with  that  condition  of  affairs  as 
anything  else.  It  was  stated  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  that  smokeless  producers 
would  disregard  Government  prices  and 
charge  what  was  considered  a  fair  market 
price  for  smokeless  coal.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  mar  the  labor  situation  in  the  New 
River  field  during  the  second  week  of  the 
month.  

Bluefield.  W.  Va. 

Mines  Idle  in  Southern  West  Virginia — 
Virginian  Ry.  Places  Big  Car  Order 
— -Acute  PocahonUs  Car  Short- 
age— Tug  River  Increases 
Output 

The  second  week  of  March  found  the 
conditions  much  worse  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  from  a  transportation  standpoint, 
than  had  been  the  case  during  the  previous 
week ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  mines  on 
the  Virginian  had  a  supply  slightly  more 
liberal  than  during  earlier  weeks.  Idleness 
was  quite  general  throughout  the  extreme 
southern  mining  fields  of  the  state  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  weeic.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  end  of  the  week  found  the  car 
supply  almost  at  zero.  For  two  days,  or 
during  one-third  the  weekly  working  period, 
there  was  not  more  than  a  20  per  cent 
supply  of  cars  available  for  most  mines  on 
the  Norfolk  &  Western.  In  the  face  of 
such  discouraging  transportation  conditions, 
optimism  had  given  way  to  pessimism  as  a 
hoped  for  improvement  In  the  car  suppiv 
had  not  materialized.  It  Is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  average  mine  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  was  able  to  operate 
more  than  three  out  of  the  six  days,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  mines  were  affected  to 
an  even  greater  extent. 

Under  such  conditions  coal  costs  were 
mounting  quite  rapidly,  since  the  overhe.od 
expense  Is  going  on  just  the  same.  Not 
only    was    the    meager   car    supply,    during 
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the  weekly  period  ended  the  thlrti-entli.  em- 
barrassing from  a  transportation  and  finan- 
cial standpoint,  but  it  was  breeding  much 
discontent  among  the  miners,  and  was  driv- 
ing iliem  away  in  great  numbers,  owing 
to  the  irregularity  of  work  and  the  small 
amounts  they  were  able  to  earn. 

Another  drawback  to  satisfactory  coal 
movement  was  poor  motive  power,  the 
movement  of  coal  being  extremely  slow. 
However  it  was  Government  regulation  of 
distribution  and  of  prices,  which  was  also 
seriously  affecting:  the  tjusiness  of  mining 
during  the  week  ended  the  thirteenth,  since 
coal  was  being  confiscated  in  just  .-is  large 
a  volume  as  ever,  whether  it  was  for  export 
or  not.  so  that  there  was  virtually  no  coal 
at  all  being  exported  during  this  period. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  on  March  11,  at  all 
three  tidewater  terminals — Sewell's  Point. 
Lambert's  Point  and  Newport  News — there 
was  only  16.000  tons  of  coal  available  for 
,  export  loading 

Until  the  Norfolk  &  Western  succeeds  m 
securing  the  return  of  more  of  its  own 
equipment  than  it  now  has  on  hand,  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  car  shortage  is  expected. 
.\s  the  influenza  .T.nd  other  factors  which 
affected  labor  conditions,  during  a  part  of 
February,  have  been  eradicated,  the  man 
power  .ivailable  in  southern  West  Virgmia 
is  such  as  to  make  a  large  production 
possible,  although  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  March,  inability  to  secure  work 
was  causing  many  miners  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

-Windine  Gnlf  Works  Three-Qiinrters  Time 
Slight  gains  were  made  in  thf  output 
of  the  mines  of  tlie  Winding  Gulf  field. 
during  the  week  ended  March  13.  not 
through  any  improvement  in  the  Phesa- 
T)€ake  &  Ohio  car  supply  but  Hrgely 
through  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  cars 
on  the  part  of  the  Virginian  Ry.  The 
supply  of  cars  from  the  latter  road  w;is 
vuch  "as  to  en.ilile  mines  to  work  about  4  5 
days  during  the  week.  On  the  other  hand 
mines  dependent  upon  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  for  empties  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  about  a  half  week's  supply. 
Operators  in  the  Winding  Gulf  field  have 
been  advised  that  the  Virginian  Ry.  has 
Placed  an  order  for  1.000  120-ton  open-top 
cars  tor  delivery  during  the  present  year 
Proposed  export  shipments  from  the  Wmd- 
ing  Gulf  field  have  fared  the  same  as  ex- 
ports from  other  fields,  not  bemg  treated 
as  exports  at  all  but  as  subject  to  Govern- 
ment interference  and  confiscation  ;  so  that 
coal  from  the  Winding  Gulf  regioti,  actually 
exported  during  the  second  week  of  the 
month   was  quite  small  in  volume. 

PorahonlnM  far  Suppl.v  .iO  Per  Cent 
Pocahontas  production  continued  to  suffer 
in  the  second  week  of  March  as  it  has  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  with  losses  ou  - 
weighing  the  output  and  with  a  car  short - 
age  counting  as  the  most  serious  source 
of  this  loss  As  during  the  few  preceeding 
week.s.  the  .acute  shortage  of  cars  cost  a 
production  of  more  than  200.000  tons  of 
coal  :  the  supply  of  empties,  t.aking  the  week 
as  a  whole,  not  being  more  than  SO  per 
cent  at  the  most.  Hence,  on  an  average 
Pocahontas  mines  were  idle  about  half  or 
the  week  and  on  the  fwelflh  and  thirteenth 
the  ouota  distributed  to  various  mines 
averaged  just  about  one-fifth  of  require- 
There  was  little  sickness  among  miners 
but  mine  workers  were  becoming  restless 
and  were  Ic-aving  the  field  because  of  the 
freouent  idleness  at  operations.  WTiih- 
priority  regulations  did  not  afreet  export 
shipments,  confiscation  did.  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  export  shipments  of 
Poc.-ihontas  coal  were  few  and  far  lietween. 
.Mibough  still  serious^'  handicapped  by 
inabllitv  to  secure  cars,  mines  in  the  Tug 
River  field  were  not  affected  to  as  prreat 
an  extent,  during  the  week  ended  March 
13.  as  other  fields  In  southern  We.st  Vir- 
ginia ;  therefore  the  output  was  increa-sed 
from  aliout  .17.000  to  72.550  net  tons,  the 
highest  iiroductlon  reached  In  a  period  of 
three  months. 

With  the  contract  season  right  upon 
them.  Tug  River  producers  are  very  much 
:il  sea  as  to  next  year's  contracts,  owing 
to  the  continuance  of  Government  price 
control.  Indeed,  the  plight  of  producers  Is 
a  serlou!<  one  and  they  are  confronted  w^lth 
the  neris^<ity  of  either  shutting  down,  or 
eUw  of  p. lying  no  attention  to  Qovemment 
price  f< 

In  view  of  the  opinion  vouchsafed  by 
Kx-Presiilent  Tafl.  It  Is  generally  believed 
that  m.iny  xmokeless  operators  will  dis- 
regard Government  pricen.  and  It  Is  there- 
fore possible  that  there  will  he  an  advance 
In  the  price  of  smokeless  coal  within  the 
next  30  or  SO  days  Tt  is  Impossible, 
.operators  say.  to  operate  mines  at  the  pres- 


ent price  of  coal  as  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Owing  to  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
the  .\merican  Car  Association,  that  coal 
cars  be  returned  empty  to  liome  lines,  a 
more  serious  car  shortage  than  now  pre- 
vails is  looked  for  in  the  Tug  River  and 
adjoining  fields. 


Huntington,  W.  \  a. 

Car  Shortage  Losses  Far  Exceed  Output 

— Confiscation    of    Coil — Double 

Tracking  of  Guyan  Branch 

Requested 

There  was  a  downward  trend  to  produc- 
tion in  the  Logan  field  during  the  period 
ended  March  13,  production  reaching  little 
more  than  150,000  tons,  with  car-shortage 
losses  mounting  skyward  and  far  exceeding 
production.  As  a  matter  of  tact  the  los.s 
from  transportation  disabilities  was  well 
over  200,000.  it  being  one  of  tlie  worst 
weeks  in  recent  months  from  a  production 
standpoint ;  despite  the  fact  that  the  car 
supply  w^s  better  and  the  loadings  larger 
on  Monday  (the  eighth)  than  at  any  time 
in  recent  weeks,  amounting  on  that  day  to 
50,000  tons. 

I.,ess  than  half  that  amount  of  coal,  or 
22,300  tons,  were  produced  on  the  ninth, 
there  being  a  slight  incre^Lse  on  the  tenth 
however  when  the  output  was  25.700  tons 
However  on  the  eleventh,  production  had 
dwindled  to  one-third  of  normal,  being 
only  19.850  tons.  Logan  mines  wound  ui» 
the  week  with  an  output  of  only  17.65t> 
tons,  weather  conditions  being  highly  un- 
saiit^factor>'  and  operating  to  cut  down 
lioth  the  production  and  mo\'ement  of 
Logan  coal. 

.Although  confiscation  of  coal  was  as- 
sumed to  iiave  ceased  with  the  passing 
of  the  railroads  bSLcR  to  their  former 
owners  nevertheless  Logan  producers  re- 
ported quite  a  liirge  tonnage  still  being 
confiscated,  part  of  it  at  tidewater.  How- 
ever, the  volume  so  confiscated  was  far  Itss 
than  was  the  case  when  the  railroads  were 
under  Government   control. 

Tidewater  shipments,  especialb'  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week,  were  running 
unusually  heavy,  but  so  tar  as  could  be 
learned  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  coal 
going  to  tide  was  being  shipped  overseas, 
not  only  because  of  export  regulations  but 
also  because  of  the  confiscation  at  tide- 
water. Western  markets  were  drawing 
heavily  on  the  Logan  field  for  a  coal  sup- 
ply, some  of  the  product  of  the  field  also 
being    consigned    to    southeastern    markets. 

Logan  operators  were  represented  by 
a  delegation  who  attended  a  conference  at 
New  York  (on  the  nineteenth)  between 
directors  and  officials  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  representatives  cf  various  Ken- 
tucky and  "i^'est  Virginia  coal  fields,  at 
which  time  the  double  tracking  of  the 
Guyan  Branch  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
(in  addition  to  the  double  tr-ack  already 
built)  was  requested,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  tonnage  from  the  Guyan 
field.  

Fairmont.  W.  Va. 

Meager    Car    Supply    on    Baltimore    & 
Ohio— Other  Roads  Hard  Put— The 
Reason — Late    I.,ake    Season 
Opening  Welcome 

While  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.,  oper- 
ating in  northern  West  Virgrinla.  appeared 
to  have  more  cars  for  the  mines  on  its  lines 
than  other  roads  in  the  state,  even  the 
supply  on  that  road  during  the  second  week 
of  the  month  was.  most  of  the  time,  below 
50  per  cent :  so  that  it  may  be  imagined 
how  hard  put  mines  on  other  roads  were 
for  open  tops.  In  all  fields.  Monday 
brought  a  large  quota  of  cars.  Howev.i 
that  was  the  only  day  out  of  the  six 
in  which  there  was  anything  like  a  full 
dav's  work,  for  by  the  second  day.  even  fni 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  quota  furnlshoil 
had  dropped  to  less  than  half ;  the  West 
Virginia  mines  on  the  Monongahela  R  R. 
were  forced  to  be  content  with  a  30  tier 
cent  supply.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  road 
distributed   only  75   cars  even   on   Monday 

Production,  it  Is  believed,  reached  thi> 
lowest  level  on  the  tenth  in  the  Fairmont 
ns  well  as  in  other  northern  West  Virginia 
fields.  In  the  Fairmont  field,  the  Wednes- 
day distribution  was  less  than  500  cars. 
With  no  cars  available,  to  speak  of.  It 
was  not  surprising  to  find  112  mines  not  in 
operation.  WTiile  Idleness  was  not  so  gen- 
eral   Thursday,    nearly    90    mines    found    it 


impossible  to  operate  on  that  day.  Other 
fields  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  as 
ma'>'  be  surmised,  were  not  doing  even  as 
well  as  the  Fairmont  field,  and  conse- 
quently idleness  was  quite  general. 

One  reason  for  a  more  plentiful  supply  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  the  fact  that  that 
road  was  not  releasing  as  many  cars  to 
connections  as  were  other  lines.  Further- 
more in  order  to  secure  coal,  the  railroad 
had  to  deliver  cars.  While  the  supply  was 
exceedingly  poor  even  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  it  was  somewhat  better  than  had  been 
observed  while  the  road  was  under  Govern- 
ment control,  during  recent  months. 

Western  shipments  were  comparatively 
limited  as  compared  with  eastern  consign- 
ments. Of  such  coal  as  was  flowing  west- 
ward, the  bulk  of  it  was  being  consigned 
to  Michigan  and  Ohio  points.  Export  ship- 
ments were  extremely  meager  in  volume 
during  the  week.  A  considerable  tonnage 
of  the  northern  West  Virginia  product  was 
being  used  by  the  railroads.  In  fact,  under 
a  sort  of  quasi-agreement,  about  20  tier 
cent  of  the  fuel  produced  during  the  second 
week  of  the  month,  was  being  furnished 
the   Baltimore  &   Ohio  and   other  railroads. 

I. like   Season  Not  to  Open  for  u  Month 

(jittle  preparation  so  far  has  been  made 
Icy  northern  West  Virginia  operators  to 
take  care  of  any  Lake  business.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  generally  believed  that  it 
will  be  fully  30  days  before  the  Lsikes  are 
open  to  navigation.  .\ltIiough  it  is  believed 
that  little  coal  remains  on  hand  from  Last 
vear.  and  consequently  that  there  will  be  a 
pressing  demand  when  the  Lake  .season  is 
opened,  vet  the  demand  and  the  shortage  in 
the  Ea.'t  is  such,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  equalize  the  supply  and  demand  before 
being  able  to  ship  coal  on  a  large  scale 
to  the  Lakes,  for  next  year's  reserve  stock. 

Furthermore  northern  West  Virginia 
operators  rather  welcome  a  late  opening  of 
the  ,Lake  sea.son.  since  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  a  proper  basis  for 
making  contracts  under  present  conditions. 
;ind  consequently  contract-making  is  far  be- 
hind that  of  other  years.  .\  year  ago  pro- 
ducers were  eager  to  find  contract  cus- 
tomers. Generally  speaking,  at  the  present 
time  producers  are  waiting  developments 
before    making   contracts. 


Norton.  Va. 

N'o  Let  L'p  in  Coal   Confiscation — Out- 
put 60  Per  Cent  of  Capacity 

Despite  repeated  protests  there  is  no 
ab.atement  in  the  confiscation  of  coal  pro- 
duced at  Virginia  mines  .-Vt  least  such  was 
the  case  (luring  the  sei^pnd  week  of  March 
when  fullv  half  the  output  of  the  mines 
was  seized  tn-  the  railroads,  not  in  transit, 
nor  at  tidewater  but  at  the  mines,  with 
entire  disregard  of  the  arrangements  be- 
tween   producers    and    consumers. 

This  indiscriminate  confiscation  left  very 
little  coal  available  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, especially  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  there  was  a  production 
of  only  ni.oon  tons,  or  (50  per  cent  of 
potential  rapacity.  The  other  40  per  cent 
was  lost  ei.tirely  because  of  the  inability 
of   the    mines    to    secure    cars 

There  was  an  output  of  32.000  tons.  In 
addition  to  the  figures  just  given,  for  which 
111. re  was  no  cars;  but  this  32,000  tons 
was  used  in  making  coke.  Including  the 
lonnagc  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke 
there  was  a  total  of  145.210  tons  produced 
in  the  field.  Spot  coal  was  not  available 
even  in  the  smallest  quantities,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  limit. d  output.  less  the 
tonnage  confiscated.  wa«  iittt  such  as  to 
enable  producers  to  meet  contract  require- 
ments.   

Ashland.  Ky. 

Kentucky  Mines  Rig  Capacity  Increase 
— Campaign   for  Improved  Car  Serv- 
ice— Ex-1'resident    Taft's    Re- 
cent  Opinion 

Production  was  punctured  to  some  ex- 
lent  during  the  week  ended  March  13  In 
the  northeast  Ki'niucky  field,  a  ten  per 
cent  loss,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
week's  pro<iuclion.  being  sustained  In 
other  words  the  output  droppe<l  to  124.940 
Inns,  or  51  per  cent  of  a  potential  capacity 
(240,000  tons),  with  the  car  shnrtaga  re- 
sponsible for  a  loss  of  llfi.505  tons,  or  47 
per  cent  In  the  same  period  of  1919  the 
output    was    109.027    tons. 

The  car  auppl>'  to  the  mines  served  by 
Ihe  Chesapeake  '&  Ohio  and  Its  branches, 
during  the  week,  afforded  5(>  per  cent  work- 
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Ing  time,  or  a  little  bettor  thaii  three  days; 
while  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  a  46 
per  cent  workinK  time  whs  permlltoJ  the 
mines,  or  a  Utile  better  than  I'i  tlaya  for 
the  weeli  The  production  on  Monday, 
March  8,  was  by  far  the  larKcst  one  day  s 
loading  in  the  history  of  the  Hold  and  hjid 
the  car  supply  continued  to  the  same  ex- 
tent during  the  week,  the  district  would 
have  loaded  well  in  excess  of  L'OO.OOO   tons. 

Large    IlrvelupmrnI    in    Mine    C'upuolty 

A  careful  survey  of  the  situation  in  the 
northeast  Kentucky  tleld.  during  the  second 
week  of  the  month,  disclosed  an  increase 
of  57  per  cent  in  the  potential  capacity  of 
the  mines  since  March.  i:U8.  The  increase 
separately  by  railroads  was  as  follows. 
Chesapeake  ii  Ohio  mines.  53  per  cent; 
Sandy  Valley  &  ElkhDrii  mines,  22  per 
cent ;  Louisville  &  Nashville  mines  38  per 
cent  ;  Ashland  Toal  &  Iron  mines  5  per 
cent  ;  marked  gains  were  made  in  the  other 
local  districts,  especially  along  the  Long 
Fork,  which  was  not  opened  for  service 
two  years  ago.  Quite  limiteil  improvement 
in  railroad  service  was  made  during  the 
period  mentioned  so  that  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained whv  the  railroad  service  at  this 
lime  falls  far  short  of  the  demand  placed 
upon  it. 

Increased  development  has  also  taken 
place  along  the  other  branches  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  although  possibly  not 
relatively  so  great.  Furthermore,  consider- 
able contemplated  new  development  has 
been  retarded  by  the  failure  of  the  railroads 
to  take  care  of  their  present  business  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  had  proper  encour- 
agement been  given  to  new  operations  in 
the  way  of  satisfactorj-  car  supply  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  northeast  field 
would  easily  have  been  doubled  in  two 
vears.  With  the  new'  development  now 
under  way  it  is  expected  that  within  a 
year  the  double  mark  will  have  been  reached. 

Apgres^ine    I'nnipaiKU    for    Improved    Car 
Service 

Northea-st  Kemtucky  operators,  in  co- 
operation with  those  from  the  other  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  districts  have  started  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  for  the  improved  senice 
they  feel  they  are  entitled  to ;  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  entire  question  will  be 
aired  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, if  the  i^hesapeake  &  Ohio  manage- 
ment does  not  show  greater  assurance,  that 
they  have  the  matter  under  consideration  ; 
furthermore  that  they  will  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  improve  conditions  and 
at   the   earliest   possible   date. 

A  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  mine 
ratings  for  the  ensuing  month  has  been 
granted  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Allot- 
ment Commission,  so  that  the  new  ratings 
for  the  northeast  Kentucky  district  show 
an  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent 
over  the  previous  ratings.  Nevertheless. 
many  of  the  northeast  Kentucky  operators 
are  still  far  from  satisfied,  and  are  press- 
ing their  claims  energetically  for  additional 
increases,  which  they  feel  they  are  en- 
titled   to. 

Former  President  Taft  recently  submitted 
his  opinion  before  the  smokeless  oper- 
ators meeting,  during  the  second  week  of 
the  month,  wherein  he  held  that  the  con- 
fiscation of  coal  by  railroads  was  illegal 
and  the  enforenient  of  price  regulations 
under  the  Lever  Act  null  and  void.  In 
consequence  of  this  many  operators  in 
eastern  Kentucky  contemplate  entering 
the  markets  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
best  price  oiTered  them  for  their  produc- 
tion ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  quite  a  general  increase  in  prices  with- 
in the  next  two  months  The  only  alter- 
native to  price  increases,  many  operators 
claim,  is  either  a  suspension  of  operations, 
or    bankruptcy. 


Birmingham.  Ala. 

Operators   Refuse   to   Reinstate   Miners 

— Umpire  Sustains  This  Decision — 

Other   .Miner's  Complaint.^ 

Dismissed 

Alabama  coal  companies.  Including  the 
Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Co..  Aetna.  Lib- 
erty. SIoss-ShefReld  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  GMlf 
States  Steel  Co.  and  the  Corona  Coal  Co.. 
won  the  first  battle  in  this  state  in  the 
complaints  of  miners  who  claimed  that  coal 
operators  refused  to  reinstate  them,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Garfield  agreement,  following 
the    coal    strike    last    November. 

Judge  E.  H.  Dryer,  umpire  between  the 
coal  operators  and  the  miners  in  Alabama, 
ruled  that  the  Garfield  agreement  did  not 
provide  that  operators  must  reinstate  men 
who  voluntarily  quit  their  Jobs,  either  dur- 
ing a  strike  or  at  any  other  time,  but  only 


where  union  altlliation  was  the  cause.  The 
umpire  held  that  the  men  had  voluntarily 
given  up  their  jobs  In  the  coal  strike,  and 
the  question  of  reinstatement  was  a  matter 
of  company  |)ollcy  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
corporations. 

p'rank  S.  White.  Jr.,  acting  counsel  for 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  declared  him- 
self unfamiliar  with  the  contentions  of 
the  miners  petitioning  reinstatement,  as  he 
was  substituting  for  his  father.  Frank 
S.  White.  Sr.  who  was  ill.  Following  the 
ruling  he  announced  that  as  the  csises  of 
104  other  miners  petitioning  reinstatement 
with  nine  other  coal  companies,  set  for 
hearing  Jlarch  19,  Involved  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Ihat  they  should  hi-  dismissed.  It 
was  so  ordered   by   Judge   Dryer. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the 
contentions  of  the  miners  was  given  out 
bv    Judge    Dryer: 

'  "Wyley  Davis.  Walter  Chism  and  Will 
Chisni  complain  that  they  are  denied  re- 
installintnt  by  the  Pratt  Consolidated  Coal 
Co.  for  service  as  employees  at  the  Gam- 
ble mines.  .\s  members  of  the  United  Mini- 
Workers  they  obeyed  the  general  strike 
order,  effective  Nov.  1.  1919.  and  volun- 
tarily quit  the  service  of  the  employer. 
The  strike  ended,  they  claim  to  be  en- 
titled, as  of  right,  to  re-enter  the  service 
of  the  company,  which  refuses  to  re-employ. 

.strike  IlleRUI,  Reiiistnteiiieiit    Refused 

"The  umpire  concurs  In  the  public 
declaration  made  by  the  President,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  United  States  District 
Judge  Anderson,  of  Indiana,  that  the 
strike  was  illegal,  and  the  question  pre- 
sented is.  whether  or  not  a  member  of 
the  union  who  obeyed  and  participated, 
may  now  rightly  demand  to  be  placed  In 
his  former  position  without  the  consent, 
and  against  the  wishes,  of  his  former  em- 
ployer. The  contention,  in  Us  essence.  Is 
that  an  employee  may  leave  and  return 
to  the  service  as  and  when  he  pleases  ;  and 
that  this  right  exists  even  where  the  aban- 
donment of  the  service  was  without  just 
cause. 

"Neither  in  law.  nor  in  morals,  may  one 
escape  individual  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences of  his  acts  in  obeying  the  orders 
of  a  union  of  which  he  is  a  member.  What 
the  union  does,  with  his  participation.  Is 
his  act.  If  he  leaves  a  service  under  the 
orders  of  the  union,  he  leaves  of  his  own 
volition.  Having, left,  he  cannot,  as  against 
his  employer,  claim  any  privilege  or  im- 
munity he  could  not  claim  if  he  had  not 
been  a  union  man  and  had  left  the  service 
of  his  own  free  will  and  accord.  A  union 
man  cannot  rightfully  claim  the  benefits, 
and  repudiate  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities,   of  concerted    action. 

"No  one  would  contend  that  a  non-union 
man  may  leave  a  service,  without  good 
cause  and  be  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  rein- 
statement against  the  consent  of  his  for- 
mer employer  ,\  union  man  occupies  no 
higher   station. 

Practical.    Businesslike    Rulinir 

"The  prime  object  of  the  Garfield  agree- 
ment is  for  increased  production  of  coal. 
When  a  strike  occurs,  in  order  to  continue 
operations,  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  new 
men.  and  promote  those  remaining  (who 
are  competent)  to  places  made  vacant  by 
those  who  have  walked  out.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  discharge,  or  demote  these  men  in 
order  to  restore  the  old  men  to  their  for- 
mer positions  whenever  they  may  be  pleased 
to  return  and  demand  reinstatement.  No 
business  could  long  survive  a  practice  of 
that  nature  :  and  the  true  interest  of  the 
working  man  is  not  advanced  by  insistence 
upon  it.  The  agreement,  in  terms,  eleventh 
section,   provides: 

"  'The  operator  and  his  superintendent 
and  his  mine  foreman  shall  be  respected 
in  the  management  of  the  mine  and  the 
direction  of  the  working  force  The  au- 
thority to  hire  or  discharge  shall  be  vested 
in  the  mine  superintendent  or  mine  fore- 
man.' 

"It  follows,  that  these  applications  for 
rein.statement  should  be  denied.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

"It  being  admitted  that  the  several  com- 
plaints against  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron 
Co..  Corona  Coal  Co..  Aetna  Coal  Co',  Llb^ 
erty  Coal  Co..  Birmingham  Trussville  Iron 
Co..  Central  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  Eureka  Coal 
Co..  Supreme  Mining  Co..  Red  Eagle  Coal 
Co..  and  Rodney  Coal  Co.  are  of  like  char- 
acter, and  cannot  under  the  ruling  be  sus- 
tained :  they  are.  each,  for  the  same  reason, 
denied    and    dismissed." 

The  decision  in  this  test  case  establishes 
an  important  precedent  which  should  be  In- 
valuable in  future  similar  disputes  The 
umpire  in  the  Pennsylvani.a  anthracite 
field  performs  a  similar  service,  which 
dates  from  the  tim,^  of  appointment  of  the 
Conciliation   Board. 


Vancouver,  Wash. 

.New    Coal    Field    80    .Milew    from    Port- 
land— l.arKe       DepOMit       of       Fine 
Ccial — (iood  for  t'oke  and   I'owcr 
— Importance  of  UiHtrict 

Investlgailuns  ai*e  now  under  \\'ay.  ac- 
cording to  A.  L.  Haley,  an  engineer  of  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  which  may  result  In  the 
ilevelopnient  of  coal  fields,  heretofore  dor- 
mant, within  easy  access  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver  basin  :  this  field.  It  Is  stated,  would 
supply  I'i>rlland  ami  the  ports  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Klver,  with  an  unllndted  quantity 
of  cheap  fuel  and  place  them  beyond  the 
necessity  of  depending  upon  outside  sources 
for    their    coal. 

"Within  the  Columbia  Hiver  basin,  about 
78  miles  from  Portland  and  Vancouver," 
said  Mr.  Haley,  "there  are  available  large 
deiRisliH  of  coal  suitable  for  ship's  bunkers 
and    fuel    for    Industries 

"Southwistern  Washington,  78  miles 
from  Portland  and  Vancouver,  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time  to  have  large  areas 
of  bituminous,  sub-bituminous  and  lignite 
coal.  Near  Cinnabar,  however,  an  exten- 
sive deposit  of  bituminous  and  sub-bitu- 
minous coal  has  been  exposed ;  glacial 
action  having  eroded  the  lignite  formation 
from  the  surface,  bringing  into  view  the 
earlier  sandstonej,  and  exposing  seams 
of  coal  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  dis- 
covered anywhere  In  the  West  The  surface 
eroppings  had  been  the  source  of  supply 
for  different  military  posts  in  western 
Washington,  for  many  years  before  the 
country  became  settled,  and  that  the  proper- 
lies  ha\'e  been  dormant  so  long  a  time. 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  oeen 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  coar 
and  transportation  companies,  to  keep 
prices  at  as  high  levels  as  possible  ny 
discouraging     development     of     new     fields. 

"Shipments  of  this  coal  sent  to  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  made  Into  coke,  showed  that 
the  coke  had  a  hard  body,  carried  a  hea\'y 
burden  and  stood  fast  driving  In  a  blast 
furnace  for  the  making  of  iron. 

"A  number  of  tests  for  byproducts  made 
from  .shipments  averaging  about  30  per 
cent  volatile  matter,  showed  that  it  com- 
pared favorably  with  other  coals  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  yield  of 
tar,  oils,  pitch,  benzol,  phenol,  ammonia, 
creosote  and  gas.  Tests  made  at  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco  for  steam  pur- 
poses showed  that  it  was  of  excellent 
(luality    for    locomotives    and    steamships. 

Hig:   Coal    Development    £xpected 

"Development  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
lieen  much  retarded  by  lack  of  good  coal 
tor  steam  purposes  and  for  coke  for  smelt- 
ing ores  and  manufacturing  iron  and  steel. 
Most  of  the  coke  has  been  brought  here 
from  a  distance.  .\  number  of  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  steel  works 
in  western  Washington,  but  these  projects 
had  to  depend  upon  imported  coke,  and 
failed.  With  the  development  of  this  large 
deposit  of  good  coking  coal,  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  Iron  and  steel,  the 
future  of  the  manufacturing  Industries  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  said  to  be  assured. 

"It  is  almost  inconceivable  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  coal  that  exists  upon  a  1.200-acre 
property  here.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
Bulletin  424.  on  the  valuation  of  coal  lands, 
states  that  a  bed  of  bituminous  coal  one 
acre  in  extent  and  one  foot  thick  contains 
approximately  1.750  tons  of  coal.  Under 
good  conditions  of  mining  (about  86  per 
cent  recovery)  it  should  yield  over  1,500  net 
tons  per  acre.  There  Is  a  total  thickness 
of  14G  ft.  of  coal  on  the  property,  and  a 
.vield  of  1.500  tons  to  the  acre-foot  would 
make  an  acre  yield  of  219.000  tons,  or  a 
total  of  260.829.000  tons  underlying  the  1.200 
acres.  Seam  eroppings  on  the  east  and 
west  and  development  in  the  center  in- 
dicate that  the  whole  area  is  underlaid 
with  coal  of  which  about  one -third  Is 
blocked    out. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  eastern  portion 
of  Lewis  County  and  upper  Cowlitz  Valley 
are  destined  soon  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  districts  of  Washington. 
Through  this  region,  75  miles  east  and 
west  by  30  miles  north  and  s«uth.  begin- 
ing  at  Cinnabar  and  extending  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Cascades,  with  Carlton  Pass 
and  Nesqually  River  on  the  north  and 
Cowlitz  Pass  and  Cowlitz  River  on  the 
south,  there  extends  a  ridge  of  mountains 
In  which,  it  Is  said,  nature  has  a  vast 
storehouse    of    coal    and    Iron    ores. 

"On  Summit.  Carlton.  Muddy  and  Skull 
creeks,  the  extreme  head  tributaries  of  the 
Cowlitz  River,  are  found  the  anthracite 
coal  deposits.  At  the  headwaters  of  the 
Tllton  River,  on  Lightning  or  Devils'  Moun- 
tain,  is  a   large  deposit   of  hematite  ore." 
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liiizlelon — The  West  Hazleton  council  is 
urranKing  to  create  a  bureau  o£  mines  m 
that  place,  as  authorized  by  the  act  or  191J. 
This  bureau  is  empowered  to  send  an 
engineer  into  underground  workings  at  any 
time,  and  the  company  must  furnish  maps 
of  all  operations  under  the  municipality. 
The  object  of  this  is  that  the  city  might 
get  proper  returns  in  taxes  from  coal 
mining.  ,     ^. 

The  G.  B.  Markle  Co..  one  of  the 
largest  independent  anihraoiti-  opera- 
tors, having  an  annual  production  of 
over  1.000,000  tons,  will  on  and  after  April 
1  will  sell  its  coal  direct  to  the  trade.  This 
company's  well-known  Jeddo  and  Highland 
Lehigh  coals  have  been  handled  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  for  many 
years.  Harry  Hosford.  who  for  many  years 
"has  been  connected  with  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co..  will  be  the  sales  agent  for  the 
Markle  company,  with  headquarters  in  New- 
York.  The  ofticial  .announcement  issued  by 
the  G.  B  Markle  Co.  says:  "On  and  after 
\pril  1.  1920.  G.  B.  Markle  Co.  will  sell 
direct  to  the  trade  its  celebrated  Jeddo  and 
Highland  Lehigh  coals,  as  its  sales  arrange- 
ment with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co. 
■will  expire  March  31.  1920.  We  ask  that 
vour  orders  for  shipment  after  April  1  be 
promptly  submitted  direct  to  us  for  our 
consideration,  addressed  to  G.  B.  Markle 
Co..  Jeddo.  Pa.  We  cannot  tell  you  at  this 
time  what  the  prices  for  our  coal  f.o  b. 
mines  will  be  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
wage  contract  with  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  expires  March  31,  1920.  Negotia- 
tions with  the  mine  workers  are  now  going 
on.  and  as  soon  as  agreement  is  entered 
into,  we  will  advise  you  our  prices  at  the 
mines.  We  solicit  your  orders  in  advance, 
and  any  orders  you  may  thus  submit  which 
are  accepted  by  us  will  be  contingent  upon 
the  acceptability  to  you  of  the  prices  we 
then  name."' 

Bitamlnoas 

Pittsburgh — One  hundred  leading  mining 
men  of  western  Pennsylvania,  including  the 
examining  boards  for  mine  foremen  and 
fire  bosses  of  the  various  bituminous  dis- 
tricts, met  at  the  Seventh  Avenue  Hotel 
recently  and  discussed  the  questions  which 
will  be  asked  at  the  coming  examination. 
The  dates  set  for  the  examination  are 
.April  6  and  7  for  the  second-grade  mine 
foremen,  April  8  for  the  first-grade  mine 
foremen  and  April  9  for  the  flre-boss  tests. 

Crelghton — A  property  known  as  the 
Wainwright  holdings  consisting  of  37  acres 
of  coal  lands  was  reported  sold  recently. 
The  tract  went  to  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany which  will  erect  modem  buildings  on 
it.  The  consideration  was  approximately 
$100,000,  The  property  lies  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Allegheny 
River  In  .Allegheny  County.  The  identity 
of  the   purchaser  was  not   disclosed. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Longarrc — Fire  on  the  night  of  March 
S  did  damage  to  the  extent  of  $60,000  at 
the  plant  of  the  Kanawha  and  Hocking 
Coal  Co.  at  this  place  In  Fayette  County. 
In  the  fire,  the  machine  shop,  store  and 
office  of  the  company  were  destroyed; 
records  and  accounts  of  the  company  In 
the  office  at  the  time  of  the  fire  going  up 
in  smoke.  It  was  Impossible  to  save  any  of 
the  property  destroyed,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  fire  had  gained  such  headway  be- 
fore being  discovered.  Increased  gas  pres- 
sure in  a  sleeping  room  above  the  store 
Is  generally  ascribed  as  the  cause  of  the 
Are 

Hantlnvton — The  Logan  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation held  Its  monthly  meeting  here  on 
March  13.  .As  illustrating  conditions  in  the 
lyOgan  field,  figures  were  submitted  to  the 
mfmhers  of  the  association,  showing  that 
wages  had  been  advanced  In  the  field  about 
12.=)  per  cent  since  1914.  yet  since  1914  the 
cost  of  living  had  been  adv.anced  only  60  per 
cent.  Other  statistics  submitted  showed  that 
the  average  working  time  for  miners  In  the 
Logan  field  had  been  D7  hours  for  January 
and  only  92  hours  for  February,  a  scarcity 
of  ears  during  the  two  months  having  mate- 
rially reduced  th"  working  time.  The  asso- 
ciation agreed  to  an  Incre.ise  In  power  rates 
of  15  per  cent  for  the  Kentucky  &  West 
Virginia  Power  Co..  whose  application  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission ;  the  power  company  desiring  the 
Increase  so  as  to  he  able  to  double  its  capac- 
ity by  the  Installation  of  a  $2,000,000  plant 

ChsrlentAn — Smok^-less  rnal  oper.ators  of 
West  Virginia.  In  s-.M.«lon  at  Washington 
for  two  days  during  th"-  second  week  of 
March,  devoted  their  attention  in  the  main 
to   the    question    of   further   control    of   the 


coal  industry,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  tidewater  pool, 
the  confirmation  by  the  President  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  Director  General 
of  Railroads  and  to  price  control.  A  special 
committee  was  delegated  to  make  a  report 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue price-control  regulations.  The  com- 
mitted referred  to  submitted  a  report  and 
as  a  part  of  that  report  the  opinion  of 
William  Howard  Taft,  in  which  the  latter 
held  that  the  Raiiro.ad  Administration  is 
without  legal  authority  to  exercise  control 
over  the  coal  industry,  and  that  there  was 
no  validity  to  orders  issued  under  the  Lever 
-Act  since  October  30,  1919.  A  committee 
of  the  smokeless  operators  held  a  conference 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  were  in- 
formed by  him  tliat  he  would  feel  it  necessary 
to  prosecute  it  tliere  were  any  infractions 
of  the  Lever  Act.  The  committee  appointed 
at  the  February  meeting  of  the  association, 
to  take  up  with  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion the  question  of  securing  payment  for 
diverted  and  confiscated  coal,  made  a  re- 
port stating  that  considerable  headway  had 
been  made  in  securing  settlement  for  coal, 
about  which  there  had  been  disputes,  and 
that  in  tlie  future  more  prompt  payments 
might   he  expected. 

Charleston — The  properties  of  the  Monte 
Coal  Co.,  on  Little  Coal  River,  in  the 
Kanawha  district,  changed  hands  on  March 
10.  being  purchased  by  the  Buftalo-Thacker 
Coal  Co.,  at  a  consideration  of  about  $1,- 
1100,000.  L.  R.  Feese,  president  of  the 
Buftalo-Thacker  Coal  Co.,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Huntington,  acting  on  belialf  of  his 
company,  consummated  the  deal  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Monte  company,  at  Phil- 
adelphia. The  Monte  company  operated 
three  mines  at  Ottawa  on  Little  Coal  River, 
the  three  mines  having  in  the  aggregate  a 
capacity  of  30,000  tons  a  month.  With 
the  purchase  of  the  Monte  mines  the  Buf- 
falo-Thacker  Coal  Co.  will  have  a  monthly 
capacity  of  50,000  tons  a  month.  Identified 
with  the  Monte  company  were :  Paul  Hurdy, 
J.  M.  Moore,  Charles  M,  Gohen,  B.  J. 
Heiner,  J.  K.  Oney,  J.  H.  LeBlanc,  H.  O. 
.Aleshire.  Thomas  W,  Harvey,  R,  P.  Ale- 
shire  and  W.   G.   Lax. 

ILLINOIS 

Springfield — Many  local  mines  in  this 
district  are  being  closed  on  account  of  car 
shortage.  The  situation  is  liccoming  more 
critical  every  day.  The  Auburn  mine  has 
been  closed  several  days  and  the  Riverton, 
Junction  and  Capitol  mines  were  able  to 
run  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  while  the 
Divemon,  Sherman,  Sangamon  and  Citizens' 
mines  are  also  closed  some  days.  The 
operators  and  miners  both  feel  that  this 
car  shortage  is  growing  more  serious  and 
that  instead  of  relief,  greater  difflculties 
may  be  expected.  The  Great  Lakes  docks 
have  estimated  that  they  will  need  30,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  and  the  Eastern  operators 
are  confident  of  the  fact  that  they  will  be 
able  to  supply  more  than  10,000,000  tons 
of  this  amount.  The  Western  operators 
seem  quite  confident  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  make  up  the  deficit 

Duquoln — Reports  have  been  circulated  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Wabash,  Chester  & 
Western  R.R.,  which  runs  through  Tama- 
roa,  north  of  here,  by  Jessie  Diamond, 
president  of  the  Southern  Gem  Coal  Co.  The 
report  certifies  that  Mr.  Diamond  at  least 
has  an  option  on  the  road  for  the  sum  of 
$500,000.  This  road  has  been  ch.anging 
hands  quite  frequently  during  the  past  four 
vears  and.  in  the  event  that  the  Southern 
Gem  Coal  Co.  takes  it  over,  it  is  practically 
assured  of  future  operation,  which  up  to 
this  time  has  been  dlfflcult  The  line  passes 
through  the  heart  of  large  acreages  recently 
acquired  by  the  Southern  Gem  and  other 
large  concerns,  and.  It  Is  understood  that, 
with  numerous  extensions  and  switches,  the 
road  would  furnish  sufficient  means  of 
transportation  for  the  product  of  the  many 
new  mines  which  are  under  consideration. 
Drilling  is  now  In  progress  in  many  loca- 
tions by  various  companies,  and  as  far  as 
can  be  seen  good  results  have  been  shown 
by  such  prospecting.  The  Wabash,  Chester 
&  AVcstem  connects  with  the  Illinois  Central 
R.R.  at  two  different  places,  also  with  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy,  these  two 
being  the  largest  shippers  from  the  South- 
ern  Illinois  fields. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  coal  lands  were 
recently  deeded  by  the  West  Frankfort  Coal 
Co.  and  others  to  the  Southern  Gem  Coal 
Co..  most  of  which  is  located  In  Hlk  Prairie. 
Bald  Hill  and  McClellan  townships.  The 
total  consideration  of  the  deeds  filed  was 
$218,000.  These  new  tracts  will  add  to  the 
already  enormous  holdings  of  the  company. 

One  of  the  largest  deals  In  the  mining 
history  of  this  section  was  recently  con- 
summated between  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
and  the  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Roy- 


alton,  18  miles  southeast  of  here.  The  deal 
included  the  two  mines  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  also  the 
large  store  of  the  Franklin  Supply  Co.,  8,000 
acres  of  coal  lands  and  over  100  houses  in 
the  town.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Peabody 
Coal  Co.  for  this  property  was  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, 

The  Rentchler  Station  mine  located  near 
Belleville,  in  Madison  County,  owned  by  the 
Enterprise  Collieries  Co.,  was  recently  sold 
to  R.  B.  Clark,  of  Harrisburg,  111.,  for 
$35,000.  The  mine  is  located  on  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  R.R.  It  is  not  definitely 
known  just  what  corporation  Mr.  Clark  rep- 
resents, but  it  is  thought  that,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Aluminum  Ore  Co.  recently 
bought  the  Southern  Traction  property  and 
is  buying  up  other  coal  properties  along  its 
right-of-way,  this  purchase  would  give 
the  controlling  power  of  this  mine  also  to 
the   Aluminum  Ore  Co. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Taylor  and  Carbon  mines  near 
O'Fallon,  north  of  here,  by  the  Perry 
County  Coal  Co.,  of  Pinckneyville.  The 
former  owners  of  the  two  mines  were  J. 
Edward  Yoch  and  Jacob  B.  Yoch,  of  Belle- 
ville, going  under  the  business  name  of 
the  Mutual  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  The  deal 
was  made  for  a  consideration   of  $150,000. 

The  O'Gara  mine  No.  12  of  the  O'Gara 
Coal  Co.,  located  near  Muddy.  Saline 
('ounty,  has  been  closed  down,  and  from 
appearances  will  be  abandoned  at  once,  as 
workmen  are  now  busy  removing  all  of  the 
machinery  both  on  the  surface  and  below 
ground.  The  company  intends  to  take  out 
the  remaining  coal  belonging  to  No.  12 
through  No.  1  shaft,  which  is  about  half 
a  mile  north.  The  air  shaft  is  also  being 
tilled  in  to  prevent  the  sinking  in  of  land 
surrounding. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham — It  is  reported  that  the  Ric- 
ton  Mine,  of  the  Big  Warrior  Coal  Co.. 
has  begun  shipping  coal.  This  operation  is 
located  near  the  Warrior  River,  in  Walker 
County,  and  the  output  will  be  handled  by 
l>arge.  New  houses  have  been  provided 
for  employees  and  other  improvements 
made. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  Corona  Coal 
Co.  is  constructing  a  modern  bath  house 
for  its  employees  at  its  Coal  Valley  opera- 
tion,   near    Cordova,    Walker    County. 

About  600  acres  of  coal  lands  belonging 
to  the  Gaston  estate,  located  in  St  Clair 
County,  has  been  sold  to  Watt  T.  Brown, 
of  Ragland,  Ala.  Mr.  Brown  now  owns 
approximately  7,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in 
that  section  which,  it  is  understood,  he  will 
develop  at  a  later  date. 


Personals 


George  A.  Miller,  formerly  southwestern 
sales  manager  for  the  Peabody  Coal  Co..  of 
St.  Louis,  is  now  holding  the  same  position 
with  this  company  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 
J.  R.  HndeUon.  general  manager  and 
treasurer  for  the  Franklin  County  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  of  Royalton,  III.,  recently  shot 
and  killed  himself.  He  was  a  prominent 
man   in   mining  circles  in   that  district 

T.  O.  Sloan,  formerly  head  of  the  office 
force  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co..  at  West 
Frankfort,  III.,  has  been  promoted  to  travel- 
ing auditor  for  the  company  and  will  have 
charge  of  this  work  at  the  various  plants 
owned  by  the  company  In  southern  Illinois. 
Fred  G.  Campbell,  formerly  chief  clerk 
for  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  at  Marlon,  111., 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  better  position  in 
Wyoming,  that  of  auditor  of  a  big  group 
of  mines  in  that  state.  For  some  time  he 
was  also  traveling  auditor  for  the  Peabody 
Coal  Co. 

A.  B.  McLaren,  general  superlntentend  of 
the  chain  of  mines  In  southern  Illinois, 
owned  by  the  O'Gara  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
has  resigned,  effective  at  once.  This  an- 
nouncement was  made  together  with  the 
nport  of  a  serious  operation  which  was 
recently  performed  upon  the  superintendent. 
His    succ'essor    has    not    yet    been    named. 

Jnhn  J,  Mulvehlll  has  resigned  as  chief 
I'lerk  to  Frank  R  Lyon,  vice  president  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  to  become  Iden- 
tified with  the  J.  C.  McKinley  Coal,  Oil 
and  Gas  Co.,  at  \\'heellng  W.  Va.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Mulvehlll  was  secretary 
to  Geo.  T.  Watson  while  the  latter  was  vice 
president   of   the   Conaolld.ation   company. 

Arthnr  Ernnn.  for  several  years  chief 
clerk  of  the  Jefferson  &  Clearfield  Coal  St 
Iron  Co.  at  Mclntyre.  Pa.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a  similar  position  with  the 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  at 
Lucerne  mines,  near  Homer  City,  Pa.  The 
Lucerne  plant  Is  the  lorirest  In  Indiana 
County. 
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t  liurh-s  f.  WiTinT,  of  Somerset.  Pa.,  who 
has  het-n  thr  actiiiK  chief  engineer  of  the 
Consolidation  t'oal  Co.  in  ihe  Maryland 
lUstriet,  has  resigned  to  accept  an  ini- 
|)ortant  pusl  witli  liie  Penn-Mary  Coal  Co.. 
with    heail(|uarters    at    Ueedsville,    W.    Va.. 


National  lli'tall  Cuiil  .MtTcliiiiitH'  .Vrtnueiu- 
tion  will  hold  Its  annual  nintlng  Jane  10. 
11  and  12  at  Detroit.  Mich.  Secretary- 
manaKer.    lOllery   Gordon.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Kentllek.v    iMIilhiK    lllNlitlite    wlil    hold    its 


fiuii  for  the  conBtructlon  of  a  branch  line. 
It  llnal  approval  la  given  the  project  for  the 
extinsiOM  as  now  Heema  highly  probable  In 
view  of  tlie  fact  th.at  a  deal  cloaed  between 
March  «  and  1,1,  between  the  United  Thacker 
Coal    &     "        "      " 


with  hea.l(|uarters  at  Ueedsville.  W.  va.,  annuai  meeting  June  t  and  5  at  Lexington,  '  "■''  &  '-"'"l  Co.  (largely  dominated  by 
the  lVnn-Mar.y  con.pany  l.emg  a  subsidiary  ^  Secretary.  C.  W.  Strickland.  Hunting-  Kountze  Urothera.  bankers  of  New  York) 
of   the    Bethlehem   .Steel   Corporation.  („„     -^y     ya.  and  a  number  of  Huntington  parties     Large 


Major  Siunuel  U.  Itrudy,  of  Kairmont, 
W.  \'a..  has  been  elected  a  director  In  the 
I'pper  Potomac  Coal  Association.  oi>eraIor8 
of  mines  in  the  upper  I'otomac  field  com- 
posing the  association.  The  ollicers  of  tlie 
ai*sociation  are:  T.  M.  Dodson.  of  Betliie- 
hem.  Pa.,  president,  and  Howard  P.  Bry- 
don,  of  Cumberlanil,  Md..  executive  secre- 
tary Major  Hrady  operates  mines  in  the 
Fairmont  field  as  well  as  in  the  upper  Po- 
tomac,   or    Western    Maryland    field. 

D.  S.  HaiU»y  has  announced  his  resigna- 
tion as  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Coal  Co..  of  New  Castle,  in  Kings 
County.  Wasii.  He  leaves  the  service  of 
the  local  company  to  become  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  East  Oiiio  Gas  Co.  at 
Cleveland,  Oliio.  Mr.  Hanley  lias  for  many 
years  been  associated  witli  Martin  B.  Daly, 
president  of  the  concern  to  which  he  now 
goes,   in   fact,    lie   came   to  tiie  Pacific  coast 


American     Society    of    Meeliaiilcal    EnrI-      u-'^fsf?,!  ifv 'ih     Ki'\^T'    ^''""^    territory    we're 

S-       le.ised    oy   the   company   named,    to   the   fol- 

'«•      lowing:     H.    H.    Morris,    president    and   gen- 


neerit  will   hold   Its  spring  meeting  May  24 
■■■     iS  and  27  at  St.  Louis.   Mo.     Secretary. 


Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    West    39th    St..    New      Co-  i    ro    '^,  n,i    ,hi*'  ^^"^\  Virgin  a  Standard 
York  Citv  ^,   *-"•    ,';"■'    "i«    Kentucky-Elkhom    Bv- 

Products    Co.,    2. son    .icres  •     A      B     Rawn 

t'lianihrr     of     Commrrcp     of     the     I  lilted      general    manager   of   the   Conao'lldate<l    Cni 

.stale.,     of     America     will    hold     Its    eighth      lleries     Company.      2,500     1^3  000     acn^a- 

annual   meeting  April   26,    27.   28   and   2^   at      G.irner    Fletcher     general    m-in'.ir.r    «f    ih^ 

Atlantic .  City.    N,__  J.      Assistant    Secretary,      Klkhorn  PIney  Coa*!  Co     nj'hq  ifcres    Com^ 

'""'""     "     '^  i;-i"'^-   «lll    be   formed   it   an   early   date  To 

develop  the  land  Ie.ised  and  such  companies 

o    Ji  nna  nnn    'capitalization    from    J300.U0O 

to    »1  noo.OOO.      It    la    estimated    that    more 

than  J.5.000,000  will  be  expended  within  the 

Hnd  inTJ'ST"  '"   U"'  development  of  coal 
land  In  the  Pigeon  Creek  territory. 


n.    A.    Skinner.    Washington.    D.    C. 


Industrial  iNcwt 
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Kemnierer,  Wyo. — The  old  Star  coal  mine. 
eight    miles    from    this    place,    has    been    sc- 


nnn"°5S"' r.^*'-    Va.--Oapllalized    at    $2,000.- 
cured  by   Utah   capitalists  and   soon   will  be     been  or|anr/ed^o?  hrpurp'o"''rf^puTchas'' 
„      ^   ,    .            ,      in  the  producing  class.     The  Star  Coal  Min-      Ing    and    later    developing    liloo    ^c^«^'r 
some  years  ago  to  manage  Mr.   Daly  s  coal     ing    Co.,    capital    stock    $500. OUU.    is    to    be     coal    land    on    the    Guv-in    hrnneh  ^vf    .? 
property    at    Bayne  ;    the    property    was    In     organized   to  operate  the   property                         Chesapeake    &    Ohio-    t'h'     •  -    '     tne 

operation    until    the    recent    coal    strike,    at  -' ,    .    .         .  ■ 


tract   to   be   pur- 


.......               ,.                       ,    ,              .          Meekley.     W.     Va. — A    branch    office    has  cpased    being   located    on    the    southweRtern 

Yn*',i'=';i,"Tini''*V.i^2'i'""?f*i=    =   i  i^""^^^,   ?h'      been  opened  in  this  place  by  the  Fort  Dear-  «''1<^    «f    the    Ouyan    River    about    37  mfles 

f,;!liilt.  "?.:r,?   I'^r'L    lL',i„'!;l,'^,l'V?,'   1^1     l^-™    Coal    &   l^pon   Ca,    of   Chicago    the  f^^  ^foon  nn^  ^''Hf^-     "  Is  propoaSi  to 

same  company  having  ortices  in  New  York.  ,",     »i,uu(i,noo     in    8    per    cent    preferred 

Chicago,     Cincinnati     and     Norfolk.     M      B.  stock  and    $1,000,000  In  common  stock    The 


property  will  not  be  reopened  until  the 
operators  and  miners  can  agree  on  a  basis 
permitting  of  running  the  plant  at  a  profit. 
Mr.  Hanley  will  be  succeeded  by  Wyie 
Hemphill,  assistant  to  the  vice  president 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co. 


Morgran  Uewellyn,  died  on  Feb.  17,  1920. 
He  was  the  active  vice-president  of  the 
Walsh  &  Weidner  Boiler  Co.,  of  Chat- 
tanooga.   Tenn. 

James  i.  Flannery,  president  of  the  Mon- 
tour &  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co..  and  a  prominent 
manufacturer,  died  at  his  home  In  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  on  March  6.  Mr.  Flannery 
was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Wharton  Steel  Co.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  and  nine  children. 

J.  R  Hudelson,  aged  40,  general  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  Franklin  County  Coal 
&  Coke  Co..  at  Royalton,  shot  and  killed 
himself.  The  sale  of  the  Franklin  County 
company  properties  to  the  Peabody  Coa! 
Co..  of  Chicago,  is  being  negotiated,  the 
consideration  being  $2,000,000.  Mr.  Hudel- 
son was  one  of  the  influential  business  men 
in  the  mining  circles  of  Franklin  County. 
Worry  over  the  sale  of  the  property  is 
believed  to  have  caused  him  to  take  his 
life.     A  widow  and  one  child  suiTive. 

Frank  C.  Smith,  former  president  of  the 
Reading  Iron  Co.,  and  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  development  of  Reading  as  one  of 
the  centers  of  the  iron  industry,  died  on 
March  3,  of  a  complication  of  diseases,  at 
his  home  in  Reading.  He  was  74  years  of 
age.  After  an  early  training  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  Co.  and  in 
Reading  banking  circles.  Mr.  Smith  in  1873 
entered  the  service  of  the  Reading  Iron 
Works  as  business  manager,  and  remained 
as  such  until  the  organiation  of  the  Read- 


Hoffman  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  company  will  have  six  workable  scams 
Beckley   office   of   the  company.  ?;}.?   i\?^  X"K   development,    such   seams   be- 

Readin^.  Pa. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Reading  Iron  Co.,  W.  W.  Williams, 
formerly  general  manager,  was  appointed 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  and  opera- 
tion, and  J.  M.  Callen,  former  second  vice 
president,  was  appointed  vice  president  in 
charge  of  purchases  and  distribution  of 
materials.  Other  officers  re-elected  tire ; 
L.    E.    Thomas,    president ;    G.    W.    Delany 

iry :    H.    N.     Tost,    tre: 
Wenger,   assistant  treasurer. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Maderia.  Hill  &  Co.,  a 
miner  and  shipper  of  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal,  with  headquarters  in  this 
city,  has  acquired  the  property  of  the  Rock- 
hill  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  in  Huntingdon.  Blair 
and   Fulton   counties.      Included   in  the  deal 

is  control  of  the  East  Broad  Top  R  R.  &  „.,,,  ^  -  ;  j '.  -•  -  "w  .■...m/n  uonais 
Coal    Co..    operating    a    line    50    miles    long     >",'„  i^.Z^^  .  '",  opeh'hg  mines  and  mak- 

and  connecting  wMth  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  IPf^'JTll™^ *''",''i; t^  in  the  Big  Sandy,  I.rf.gan. 
at  Mt.  Union.  Six  mines  with  an  annual  ^^"f^wha  and  New  River  fields,  if  provision 
output  of  about  750,000  tons  are  involved.  i„  ?l?5?,  "I.  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R. 
and  it  is  said  the  annual  capacity  will  be  J°  f;„  „  „  '"^  additional  output,  according 
increased    to    1,000,000    tons.  i°n  ?"   announcement   made   here   on   March 

Charleston.     W.     Va.— Action     has     bee.i      tors  Associatkfn'  arthe"  risnl^^?""  "^P^*- 
taken    bv    the   directors   of   the   Greenbrier       °J~^  -^T"?'.^ „tjon. _as  the  result  of  a  confer- 


i«™  .1,  '/,'",  -- ■-■"i'"'^"'..  such  seams  be- 
n^n.^^^    ^'^'■''S   '^™''<^    Alma,    No.    2    Gai. 

War  Ragle  That  portion  of  the  11.000 
acres  already  reached  by  railroad  Is  to  be 
n»y,t'°K'^'  at  once  By  1924  the  new  S>m- 
pany    hopes   to    have    a   production    of    300  - 

fh^  1°'^^  "'"'  ''*^-  '^'^  leading  men  In 
tlie    new    company    are.    W.     P.    Tarns     of 

L.  K.  Thomas,  president:  U.  w.  Delany.  former  "will  di?«^f""/i2"'-,°'  P^'"*'^  "^^^ 
secretary :  H.  N  Tost,  treasurer ;  R.  J.  o°The  comDanv  r^m,.^^X?'°'';^?P'^  "^""^ 
wenger    =,s«i«tant   treasurer  MV^^r^s'^IKse  ^fnt'e'l-'este'S^-  in"^"  'hT  new 

corporation  are:  J.  H.  Hatcher.  W.  H  Mc- 
?lZ"'Si,  °'  ^r'^'^^V^l  G.  E.  Vaughan.  of 
h"  w"'"§  X^  Officers  of  the  companv 
are  W.  P  Tarns,  president  and  general 
manager;    J.    B.    Clifton,    vice    preside"" 

Huntington    W.  Va.— Fifty  million  dollars 


&  EJastern  Ry.  Co..  looking  toward  the  open- 
ing   of    about     120.000    acres    of    coal    and 


S=?^oH  ?i"^'^y°''®  representing  the  fields 
named.  Mr.  Ross  declares  further  growth 
h      th  ^°f^i.  '"''"stry  in  the  territory  reached 


timber     land     in     Greenbrier     County.      The  by   the    Chesapeake    &   Ohio    is   entirely   de- 

directors' of   this   road   have   reached   a  de-  pendent   upon    transportation   facilities   fur 

cision    to    initiate   work    in    the   near   future  nished    by   that    road,    which    are   even    now 

in    the    road,    which    will    be    nearly    nine  inadequate  to  take  care  of  present  tonnage 

miles    in    length,    and    which    will    be    con-  A  committee  was  appointed   at  the  meet^g 

structed     from     Rainelle,      along     Meadow  here  on  the  thirteenth  to  hold  a  conTlrencf 

Creek,    penetrating    the    large    area   of    coal  with    directors    of   the    Chesaneake    *    nv,iS 

lands    owned    by    the    Gauley    Coal     Land  at   New    York    on   the   nineteenth     at   wh!Vh 

Co.      Those   active    in   promoting  the   build-  time   the   directors   will   be   asked   to   ^tiln 

ri^'^Tf'  ^'P„"I.„th<'  Government  a  loan  of  from  $30  - 

11,  Ag-  000.000  to  $50,000,000  for  i,r,r,r«„„J;lv,.:  "• 


the    late    George    F.    Baer.    whom    he    sue 
ceeded  in   1902.     He  was  a  director  of  the 
Penn-Mary    Coal    Co.,    and    a    number    of 
other   organizations. 


R  M.  Bell.  John  Raine.  J.  Wade  Bell,  Ag-  000.000  to  $50,Odd;oo6  for"improvem4ntl''Xo 
new  Morton  and  a  number  of  others.  that  adequate  provision  may  be  mid?' for 
New  York,  N.  Y. — Final  argument  in  the  handling  50.000,000  tons  annually  Should 
tidewater  demurrage  complaint  instituted  the  directors  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  de- 
ine-  Iron  Co  in  1SS9  when  he  was  made  t>y  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  cline  to  acquiesce  In  the  requests  for  improve- 
t?fasu??r  and  later  vlcl  presMent  and  ^ew  York,  Inc.,  was  heard  recently  by  the  merits  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
gen?ra7 manager  under  tL  nSidencv  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  Wash-  will  be  asked  to  cause  the  railroad  to  pro- 
general   manager,  jind^r   the   presidency  or     jngton.    The  arguments  for  the  complaining  vide  the  additional  transportation  facilities 

association  were  made  by  Charles  D.  Dray-  It  is  desired  to  have  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

ton   of   counsel,    and    by    Charles    S.    Allen,  install    double   track    for   a   distance    of    '0 

its  secretary,   and  were   listened   to   by   the  miles   on   the   Guyan   branch,   and   the   road 

eight   members    of   the    commission.      More  will  also  be  asked  to  construct  a  third  track 

than    $1,250,000   in   demurrage   charges   are  fJ"oni  Barboursville.  W.  Va..  to  Russell.  Ky 

Involved    in    the    suit,    which    Is   to    recover  The   opening  of  new   mines   on    the   Chesa- 

alleged   excessive   charges   incurred   for  the  peake  &   Ohio,    during  the   last   two   years 

most  part  as  a  result  of  the  various   local  with    no    increase    in    equipment,    has    only 

harbor   strikes,    and    pending   the   rendering  served  to  cut  down  the  number  of  cars  for 

of  the  final  decision  the  association  several  each  mine, 
months  ago  succeeded  in  having  suspended 
the  payment  of  charges  aggregating  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  Com- 
missioner McChord  has  already  rendered  a 
tentative  report,  and  it  was  on  this  report 
that  the  entire  commission  heard  oral  argu- 
ment last  week.  It  is  expected  that  the 
final   decision   will   be   handed   down   within 


Coming  Meetings 


National  Coal  AnROciatton  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  May  25.  26  and  27  at  the 
Traymore  Hotel.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.  Sec- 
retary. W.  B.  Reed,  Commercial  Bank 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  American  Association  of  Engineers 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the 
Planters  Hotel.  St  Louis.  Mo..  May  10  and 
11.     C.  E.  Drayer.    secretary.   Chicago.    111. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco.  Cal..  May  12.  13, 
14   and   15. 


JLoulsvill*.  Ky.  — The  Pittsburgh  Coal 
&  Coke  Co..  capitalized  at  $1,000,000. 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Fuel  Co..  capital- 
ized at  $100,000  have  been  incorporated 
as  Kentucky  concerns  and  will  take 
over  local  interest  of  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  Co.  The  mcorporators  are  Charles 
O  Connor  R.  B.  Hickman,  M.  W.  Ades. 
George    E.    Bohmer.     B     A.    Leonard    and 


sixty  days.  ^      _^      ijou„„. 

Hantington,     W.     Va. — Directors     of    the  others.     They  are  all  Louisville'men '  "n^o" 

Norfolk     &      Western     R.R.     at     a     recent  tiations  for  formation   of  the  company  and 

„.  .  ,,     .  ,.      ,_      .  ,    .         ....  „<     meeting,     indicated     that     they     would     be  purchase  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co 's  hold- 

t  hicago  Coal  Merchants    Association  will     willing    to    construct    a    branch    line     from  ings   have   been    in    progress   several   weeks 

hold   Its   annual  meeting  April   13    at   Chi-     Lenora.  on  the  Twelve  Pole  Branch  of  the  The  granting  of  a  charter  was  delayed  tem- 

cago.    III.      Secretary,   A.    H.   Kendall,    Chi-     road    up    Pigeon    Creek    in    Mingo    County,  porarily  because  of  the  similarity  of  names 

cago.  III.  During  the  second  week  of  the  month,   ne-  between  the  old  and  new  companies. 

American  Cliemical  Society  will  hold  its  gotiations  concluded  at  Huntington,  which  A.  J.  Carroll,  attorney  for  the  iiicorpo- 
annual  meeting  at  St.  Louis.  Mo..  April  insure  the  early  development  of  a  virgin  rators,  said  permission  to  use  a  similar 
13,  14.  15  and  16.  Secretary.  Dr.  coal  area,  in  which  development  fully  name  had  been  granted  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Charles  L.  Parsons.  1709  G.  St..  N.  W.,  $10,000,000  is  involved.  In  the  first  place  Coal  Co.  along  with  the  "good  will"  trans- 
Washington.  D.  C.                                                      the  railroad  will  make  an  outlay  of  $2,000.-  ferred   with   the   property. 
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Slight  Improvement  in  Car  Supply — Much    Interest  Is  Shoivn   in  Results   of   BitunnnGUs 

Commission — Export  Business  Continues  Under  Permit  System — 

Floods  Interfere  with  Anthracite  Production 


U.NDER  private  operation  the  rail- 
roads are  already  showing  a 
better  car  distribution.  Where 
it  had  required  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  to  bring  cars  of  coal  from  mine 
to  tide  under  Government  operation, 
the  time  has  been  reduced  to  from 
three  to  four  days  in  many  instances. 
Empties  from  the  Eastern  territory, 
especially  in  New  England,  have  been 
returned  in  increasing  volume,  as  the 
railroads  are  making  every  effort  to 
return  cars  to  their  respective  home 
lines.  It  is  asserted  that  operators 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  number  of 
cars  supplied  to  the  mines  during  April 
and  May.  However,  a  well-informed 
operator  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
shortage  of  cars  next  October  will  be 
greater  than  at  any  previous  date. 

The  President's  action  on  the  report 
of  the  Wage  Commission  is  being  es- 
pecially awaited  by  operators  over  the 
entire  country,  both  anthracite  and  bi- 
tuminous. The  feeling  that  price  re- 
strictions should  be  removed  or  some 
other  workable  plan  adopted  other  than 
now  existing  is  spreading  more  and 
more.      Just    what    will     result     from 


Senator  Frelinghuysen's  bill  before  the 
Senate,  in  which  he  suggests  a  Fuel 
Controller  for  the  whole  country  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government,  is  hard  to 
predict. 

Few  operators  feel  inclined  to  obli- 
gate themselves  to  ship  until  after  May 
1  or  May  15  and  some  have  decided  to 
suspend  operations  entirely  until  they 
may  secure  the  right  to  sell  their  prod- 
uct with  profit.  Although  much  is 
heard  of  price  violations  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  as  yet  interfered. 

A  good  business  continues  at  tide, 
especially  in  the  bunkering  trade,  and 
there  seems  to  be  quite  a  liberal  offer- 
ing of  tonnage  for  this  business.  Un- 
der the  permit  system,  the  export  busi- 
ness also  continues,  though  moderately, 
as  it  is  easier  to  secure  permits  than  it 
is  to  obtain  bottoms  for  loading,  thus 
causing  great   annoyance. 

In  New  England  the  old-line  com- 
panies are  at  last  beginning  to  make 
quotations  for  lump  gas  coal  to  be 
delivered  during  the  coming  coal  year, 
the  price  being  from  $3.85  to  $4.25^  Up 
to  this  time  they  have  hesitated  to 
(|U0te   a   price  owing   to   the   prevailing 


uncertainty  as  to  legislation  and  labor 
troubles. 

Owing  to  the  wage  parleys,  the  out- 
come of  which  will  inevitably  be  that 
the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  coal,  the  retailers  are  in  an 
unsatisfactory  position.  They  have  not 
been  soliciting  business  for  summer 
fillings,  as  had  been  their  custom,  for 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  quote  a 
definite  price.  To  make  matters  worse, 
consumers  of  domestic  sizes  are  fully 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  situa- 
tion and  in  consequence  are  growing 
quite  anxious.  As  a  result,  inquiries 
to  the  retailers  are  being  made  by  the 
hundreds. 

Much  to  the  disgust  of  both  operator 
and  wholesaler,  floods  have  been  prev- 
alent during  the  past  week  in  the  an- 
thracite region  and  many  of  the  col- 
lieries were  forced  to  shut  down,  thus 
curtailing  production  considerably. 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville 
legion  has  varied  not  more  than  a  few 
thousands  of  tons  from  week  to  week 
since  the  first  of  the  year  and  prac- 
tically the  entire  output  is  moving  out 
on  contract. 


WEEKLY    PBODUCTION 

The  weekly  report  on  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  beehive 
cokf,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  March  20,  1920. 
states  that  complete  returns  from  the  coal- 
orlRinating  roads  indicate  that  production 
of  soft  coal  during  the  first  week  of  March 
was  smaller  than  at  first  reported,  amount- 
InK  to  only  10.009.000  net  tons.  The  out- 
put durln(f  the  following  week  (March  7-13) 
Is  estimated  at  10.125.000  ton!*.  This  was 
a  slieht  recovery  over  the  preceding  week 
and  brought  production  up  to  almost  exact- 
ly  the   level  of  the  last  week  of  February. 

The  daily  average  during  the  first  half 
of  March  was  1.752.000  tons.  During  Jan- 
uary and  February  it  had  been  1.766.000 
tons.  The  decrease  was  due  in  part  to  the 
severe  blizzard  which  moved  from  the 
Great  Plains  to  the  .\tlaniic  Coast  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  week  of  March 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  The 
cumulative  production  during  the  first  62 
working  days  of  the  past  four  years  has 
been : 

Production  first 
62  working  days 

1917     111.S43  000 

191»    .  .  . .' lOS. 690,000 

1919     «9. 126. 000 

1920     108  950.000 


The  tonnage  so  far  produced  in  1920  ex- 
ceeds 1918  and  1919.  but  is  2,593.000  tons 
l)ehind    1917. 

The  mine.s  of  the  country  lost  on  the 
average  2.1  per  cent  of  full  time  because 
of  lalior  sliorlaf^e. 

Rail  shipments  of  beehive  coke  declined 
slightly  during  the  week  ended  March  13. 
Reports  received  from  26  carriers  originat- 
ing approximately  97  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage  shipped  by  rail  indicate  a  prnduc- 
llon  of  409,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  3,000 
tons,  or  0,7  per  cent,  when  compared  with 
the  preceding  week.  The  decrease  occurred 
in  the  Middle  and  Southern  .\ppalachlan 
regions.  The  production  of  Pennsylvania 
nnd  Ohio,  on  the  contrary,  was  slightly 
larger,  rising  from  313,000  tons  durl_ng  tiie 
preceding  week,  to  315,000  tons:  and  from 
the  Connellsville  region  a  .somewhat  greater 
Increase  was  reported  Production  for  that 
relation  is  reported  by  the  Connellsville 
Coxtricr  at  244,470  tons,  an  Inri-ease  of  2..S 
per  cent  over  the  week  of  March  6. 

An  active  demand  continues  for  beehive 
eoke.  caused  to  a  large  extent  by  scarcity 
of  coal  at  byproduct  ovens.  Production  is 
restricted  by  a  shortage  of  coke  cars.  The 
f'imulative  production  since  the  beginning 
'•f  the  year  now  amounts  to  4,529,000  tons, 
a  decrease  when  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  In  1919  amounting  to 
rt!>n,ooo  Ions,  or  11.5  per  cent 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


HOSTO>' 

<'itr  sii|itil.>  light,  niueli  ititereMt  in  con- 
(riieth,  lliKli  KTiKles  liard  to  rover.  Little 
roiil  iivailable  uf  pierM,  Hampton  RotMlH 
".iiipiHTN  NiilTer  from  nir  HllortHge.  Pressure 
strong  for  domestic  HtzeN.  Buckwheats 
leHH    in    dclniiiid. 

ItituininouH — Congestion  on  the  New  Eng- 
land roads  has  now  been  pr<4ty  well  clearetl 
i]|i.  although  there  are  still  hundreds  of 
<;irs  on  sidings  waiting  for  power  to  move 
(lit-m.  Througli  the  gateways  movement 
cnntinvies  to  improve.  The  intervening 
roads,  notably  the  New  York  Central,  are 
also  gradually  clearing  up  their  lines  and 
receipts  here  are  enough  greater  to  help 
the  curri'nt  sitiiatioii  vi-r,v  niatrrialiy.  Tht* 
milder  weather  has  also  had  its  effect  and 
there  is  much  less  anxiety  than  was  the 
ease  a  fortnight  ago. 

For  the  most  part  the  railroads  have 
rt-ased  grabbing  eo.Tl  in  transit  and  so  far 
as  we  are  aware  coal  shipped  the  first  two 
weeks  In  March  Is  coming  through  practi- 
'■aiiy  without  Interruotion.  Shipments  the 
"RSt  week,  however,  have  shown  a  distinct 
falling  off  Two  briilges  nn  ime  of  tlie 
main  arteries  of  the  New  York  Central  near 
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the  region  wore  swtpt  away  by  floods  and 
I  his  has  so  seriously  held  up  the  return  of 
empties  that  oar  supply  for  the  whole  week 
has  been  very  llKht. 

vVater  damace  haa  caused  a  large  num- 
ber of  mines  in  Teiui-al  I'ennsylvania  to 
suspend  operations,  ainl  this  together  with 
car  shortage  has  meant  a  heavy  loss  in 
tonnage.  L.arge  producers  have  had  their 
mines  idle  for  two  and  three  days  at  a 
time  and  this  certainly  is  not  encouraging 
for  New  England  industrial  plants  that  are 
going  to  be   in  need  of  fuel  during  April. 

limptii'fl  from  this  territory,  however,  are 
being  sent  back  in  increasing  volume  and 
cars  should  be  in  much  better  supply  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  railroads  are 
also  making  every  effort  to  return  the  cars 
to  their  home  lines,  and  operatives  feel 
that  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  supply  during  April  and   May. 

There  is  still  much  interest  in  contracts. 
Several  large  buyers  find  It  difflcult  to  ar- 
range for  supply,  especially  of  the  bettei 
grades.  In  some  cases  they  have  been 
able  to  cover  but  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
expected  requirements.  They  now  feel  they 
should  have  bought  more  actively  a  month 
ago  when  coal  was  being  more  generally 
offered.  At  that  time  it  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  buy  fair  coals  at  very  close  to  pres- 
ent Oovemment  price,  but  today  it  is  un- 
usual to  get  an  offer  of  less  than  $3.75  or 
$4  per  net  ton  at  the  mines,  plus  wage 
increases,  etc. 

The  trade  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  Pres- 
ident's action  on  the  report  of  the  Wage 
Commission.  The  feeling  grows  that  price 
restrictions  should  be  removed,  or  some 
more  workable  plan  devi.sed  than  that  now 
in  effect.  Few  operators  will  be  inclined  to 
obligate  themselves  to  ship  beyond  May  1 
or  May  l.S  under  the  present  price  regula- 
tions :  in  fact  there  is  a  very  general  feel- 
ing that  they  will  suspend  operations  alto- 
gether, if  they  cannot  in  some  way  secure 
something  like  the  present  authorized  price 
for  export  and  bunker  trade. 

In  consequence,  buyers  here  find  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  get  contracts,  even 
though  they  undertake  to  pay  a  competi- 
tive price  for  use  if  and  when  restrictions 
are  withdrawn.  Jforeover.  the  Pennsyl- 
vania shippers  are  anxious  lest  they  lose 
any  present  foothold  in  the  export  market. 
Coal  from  Hampton  Roads  has  distinctly 
the  advantage  in  the  offshore  cargo  busi- 
ness and  it  will  be  necessarj-  for  those  who 
ship  from  Philadelphia  or  Xew  Tork  to 
ke°p  themselves  as  strongly  represented  as 
possible. 

One  of  the  largest  factors  is  actively 
canvassing  for  low-volatile  coal  of  recog- 
nized quality  and  this  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  Pennsylvania  operators  are  fol- 
lowing this  more  lucrative  trade.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Xew  England  will  not  get  much  of  this  coal 
unless  it  bids  a  competitive  figure. 

At  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  piers 
only  small  tonnages  are  available.  These 
are  either  on  contract  or  held  for  export 
Of  spot  coal  there  is  a  great  scarcity.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  of  comment  in 
the  trade  that  relatively  so  few  premiums 
are  exacted,  even  though  premiums  are 
against  the  regulations  Much  is  heard  of 
price  violations  all-rail,  i'hnuld  these  con- 
tinue it  almost  seems  as  if  the  Government 
would  have  to  take  cognizance. 

.\t  Hampton  Roads  the  situation  has 
changed  rapidly  for  the  worse.  Car  supply 
on  all  three  roads  has  been  light,  and  the 
number  of  bottoms  waiting  has  steadily  in- 
creased. .\t  Newport  News  on  March  15 
there  were  IfiS.OflO  tons  of  boats  waiting, 
with  but  25  per  cent  of  the  coal  on  hand. 
Hea^-j-  demurrage  has  accrued  the  past 
week  and  at  this  writing  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  better  car  supply.  Most  of  the  de- 
lay has  been  borne  by  steamers  chartered 
for  overseas :  coastwise  boats  have  not 
suffered  to   the   same  extent. 

So  far.  the  Hampton  Roads  agencies 
have  made  no  moves  on  contracts.  '  The 
authorized  price  is  much  too  Tow  and  until 
authority  is  given  for  an  advance  in  keep- 
ing with  the  export  price,  offerings  of  Poca- 
hontas and  New  River  in  this  market  will 
be   relatively   small. 

Anthracite — Demand  continues  urgent 
for  all  the  domestic  sizes.  Retail  dealers 
are  not  only  short  on  supply,  but  they  are 
much  impressed  with  the  advantage  of  get- 
ting forward  coal  under  present  circular. 
There  are  rumors  of  advanced  barge 
freights,  effective  April  1.  if  not  before, 
and  there  is  also  a  feeling  that  railroad 
freights  will  also  be  marked  up  before 
many  weeks  have  elapsed.  Consumers  are 
putting  in  their  orders  for  refills  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the  recent 
years  and  there  is  ever.v  indication  that 
trade  will  be  very  brisk,  at  least  until 
prices  are  lifted   in  the  spring. 

The    steam    sizes    are    somewhat    less    in 


denunul  than  earlier  in  the  month.  Some 
contracts  have  been  made  at  last  ytiiir'a 
price,  plus  the  wage  increase,  the  amount 
of  which  is  to  be  figured  later.  Other 
shippers  are  disinclined  to  make  prices  on 
any  basis  until  the  present  wage  conference- 
reaches  a  conclusion.  While  Ihe  movement 
into  New  England  the  past  thirty  days  has 
been  heavier  than  at  any  time  sinc<-  1918. 
yet  Ihe  aggregate  tonnage  has  been  much 
smaller  than  during  the  spring  months  of 
that    year. 

\i:\\  VOKK 
\i»  let  up  ill  ileinaiid.  I-'IuimN  in  the  iiilii- 
iiiK  reiciotiH  eiirtiiil  |iriMlii<*tii>ii.  KltiiniliinuN 
nperatttrs  iinnf  hIow  l.\-  hi  nuikhiK  «'«iiitruetN. 
Car  Niippl.^  peiir.  l.iiiiKslinreiiii'ii'H  Mtrlkr 
iliJiireN  liiiiiKerliiK.  KailroiidH  eoiitiiiue  to 
coiilNrate    euiil. 

.\iitliriiclte — Instead  of  the  usual  lull  in 
the  anthracite  market  which  usually  pre- 
cedes April  1  the  demand  this  month 
remains  strong  and  heavy.  Usually  dealers 
and  consumers  take  the  month  of  March 
to  clean  out  their  bins  in  anticipation  of 
the  spring  reduction  of  r>Oc.  per  ton  on 
domestic  coal  prices,  but  that  situation  is 
absent  this  year.  Instead  both  dealers  and 
consumers  are  not  anticipating  any  lower 
prices  on  April  1  and  are  willing  to  refill 
their    bins. 

Contrar.v  to  custom,  the  public  appears 
to  lie  little  concerned  in  the  negotiations 
now  in  progress  in  this  city  bi-tween  the 
mine  owners  and  their  employees  and 
whicli  will  undouV>tedly  mean  an  advance 
in  wages  to  the  workers  and  higher  prices 
for  the  consumers.  This  unconcern  may  be 
due  to  the  little  publicity  given  the  con- 
ferences by  the  daily  newsp.apers.  Here- 
tofore during  these  conferences  there  has 
been  much  said  about  the  probability  of 
the  suspension  of  mining  ,ind  the  lack  of 
coal.  This  year,  however,  there  has  been 
very  little  of  this  kind  of  publicity,  and  as 
a  result  there  is  not  that  rush  for  coal 
that    usually   occurs. 

However,  shippers  have  no  trouble  to  get 
rid  of  their  tonnage,  whether  it  he  do- 
mestic or  tlie  smaller  sizes.  The  heavy 
storms  of  the  past  few  weeks  did  consid- 
erable damage  to  many  of  the  mines  in 
lower  Luzerne  and  parts  of  Schuylkill  coun- 
ties, with  the  result  that  production  and 
shiT>ments  were  considerably  curtailed.  It 
was  reported  that  some  of  the  smaller 
mines  had  suffered  greatly  because  of  the 
thawing  of  tiie  heavy  snows  along  the 
mountain   sides. 

There  has  been  no  relaxation  in  the 
demand  for  the  larger  sizes  and  where  one 
shipper  might  be  easy  with  one  or  another 
of  the  coals  his  neighbor  might  be  short  of 
those  sizes.  Stove  coal  appears  to  be  on  a 
par  with  egg  so  far  as  shortness  goes. 
Chestnut  and  pea  are  easier  but  there  is 
no    surplus. 

The  steam  coals  are  higher  because  of 
the  cut  in  receipts  due  to  the  floods  in  the 
mining  regions.  There  is  not  that  supply 
of  barlev  that  was  present  a  week  back, 
and  ship'pers  have  little  trouble  in  getting 
rid  of  the  better  grades  at  company  cir- 
cular or  slight  advances.  Buckwheat  and 
rice  are  in  good  demand,  the  former  being 
mixed  with  bituminous  by  consumers  in 
many  instances.  Quotations  vary  accord- 
ing to  grades  and  in  some  cases  the 
iirgenc.v    of   the    occasion. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coal  per 
gross  ton  at  mine  and  f.o.b..  tidewater,  at 
the   lower  ports  are  as  follows ; 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken J5  95  $7  80 

Egg       6  35  8  20 

Stove     6  60  8  45 

Chestnut 6  70  8.55 

Pea            5  30  7  05 

Buckwheat 3  40  5   15 

Rioc 2  75  4  50 

Barlev- 2  25  4  00 

Boiler 2  50  4.25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generaly  5c.  higher  on 
account    of   the   difference   in   freight   rates. 

Bitominonii — The  market  here  waited  all 
week  for  some  word  from  Washington 
regarding  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  Bituminous  Wage  Commission's  report. 
Late  on  Friday  newspaper  dispatches 
stated  that  President  Wilson  expects  the 
operators  and  miners  to  work  out  their 
contracts  for  the  new  coal  year  on  the 
basis   of    the    majority  report. 

Operators  and  shippers  .are  moving  care- 
fully in  making  contracts  for  the  next 
year's  supply  of  coal  and  are  particular  to 
specif.v  that  the  price  after  the  end  of 
government  control  is  subject  to  change 
after  the  Wage  Commission's  report  has 
been  accepted.  The  repeal  of  those  sections 
of  the  I.,ever  Law  relating  to  the  coal 
industry  will,  the  trade  believes,  do  more 
to  stabilize  the  industry  than  anything  else 
at  this  time. 


The  failure  of  the  car  supply  to  improve 
has  m>t  helped'  Ihi*  local  Hiluatlon.  There 
Ih  a  lack  of  free  coals  and  Hpol  buyers  have 
Utile  .success.  The  bunker  business  has 
r*-«-eived  another  setback  because  of  a 
loiigHhoremen's  strike  which  uffecttd  prln- 
i-ipally  the  coastwise  vessi-ls.  More  than 
7.0IIU  workers  wi-re  repurtt-d  out  along  the 
.Mlantic  t-'oast,  lying  up  many  ships.  How- 
t-ver.  because  of  the  slow  shipments  dealers 
In  these  coals  did  not  complain  of  an  over- 
supply. 

Uullroads  continue  to  confiscate  consld- 
i-rable  coal  and  frequent  complaints  are 
made  by  shippers  because  of  this.  Con- 
.siderable  dissatisfaction  Is  also  caused  by 
I  he    long    wait    for    payment. 

Many  operators  are  refusing  orders  for 
shipments,  especially  if  Intended  for  tide- 
water, they  preferring  to  ship  to  line  points. 
There  Ik  a  brisk  demanil  for  coal  for  ex- 
port but  as  heretofore  bottoms  are  scarce. 
The  government  price  still  holds  good  for 
quotations  for  free  coals  but  there  is  none 
lo  be  bad  here,  jiractically  all  the  available 
coal  being  taken  for  bunkering  purposes 
where  the  selling  price  is  $1.35  abo%'e  the 
$2.95  mine  price.  Government  prices  pre- 
vail on  all  coal  not  shipped  on  contract. 
They     are     as    follows: 

Mine-  Pre- 
Uun.   |)ared.  Slack 

Central     Pennsylvania $2.95   $2.95   $2.95 

Western    Pennsylvania....    2.35      2.6U      2.35 

Fairmont   (Gas) 2.50      2.75      2.25 

George's  Creek,  Upper 
Cumberland  and  Pied- 
mont    Fields 2.75      3.00      2.50 

I>IIII..\I>EI.I>III.V 

.Viitlirueite  iiiarket  liKbler.H  up.  Fioad..  in 
the  reKian  «-ut  dawn  pradiH-l  iaii.  Little  Mtov  e 
anil  iliil  arrive.  I't-a  <-aiil  in  strong  demand. 
t'aiiMinier  iiiixioii-.  f«ir  Npriiigr  prii-ei*,  Na 
«aKe  deeisian  .vet.  Sleiini  sizes  sear«-e,  eH|»*- 
<-iall.v  buekwhent.  I'reniiunitt  offered  on  all 
sizes. 

.VntliraeJte — There  has  lieen  a  decided 
tightening  up  in  anthracite.  With  -A.pril 
fast  approaching  antl  no  definite  under- 
standing with  the  miners,  there  seems  to 
Ije  a  scramble  on  to  get  as  much  coal  on 
liand  as  possible.  Whereas  a  few  weeks 
ago  many  of  the  smaller  companies  were 
glad  to  take  orders  for  sizes  from  pea  down 
to  and  including  barley,  the  situation  has 
changed  to  the  extent  that  there  is  really 
no   coal   offering   at   all. 

With  the  situation  as  it  is  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  market  has  tightened  up, 
although  there  are  few  who  really  believe 
that  the  miners  will  cease  work.  However, 
this  is  such  an  uncertain  proposition  that 
no   one  is  taking  a  chance. 

To  complicate  matters  the  mines  have 
been  almost  drowned  out  for  the  past  week 
and  one  of  the  big  companies  alone  had 
thirt.v  collieries  idle  on  three  successive 
days,  with  not  loss  than  ten  down  for  the 
entire  week.  Some  independent  operations 
have  been  closed  for  even  longer  periods, 
particularly  w-asheries.  The  offices  of  the 
shippers  began  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  war  times,  with  the  retail  men  on  hand 
m    numbers   to   urge    more   deliveries. 

W  ith  tlie  exception  of  iiea  coal  the  local 
retailers  have  the  most  meager  supply  of  coal 
on  hand  and  even  this  size  is  in  extremely 
strong  demand.  There  is  no  question  now 
that  pea  has  come  into  its  own  again. 
Many  consumers  whose  supply  of  the  larger 
sizes  has  run  out  need  no  urging  to  take 
pea.  esjiecially  since  tile  milder  weather 
enables  them  to  burn  this  size  with  little 
trouble.  There  is  hardly  a  shipper  in  the 
city  who  is  not  anxious  to  get  more  pea  and 
is  actually  urging  his  shippers  to  let  it 
come  out  as  fast  as  possible.  As  it  is  the 
market  must  deiiend  entirely  upon  fresh- 
mined  coal,  as  there  is  no  tonnage  of  this 
size  in  the  storage  yards  at  all.  With  the 
scarcity  of  all  sizes  of  coal  the  premiums 
on  family  sizes  in  many  instances  have  run 
up  well  upon  the  standard  75  per  cent  of 
the  leading  independents.  To  be  sure,  these 
increases  are  being  asked  mostly  by  the 
brokerage  houses,  but  they  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  their  prices.  It  is  also 
believed  that  much  of  the  high-priced  coal  is 
going  into  New  England,  as  the  call  from 
there  is  particul.arly  strong. 

Hue  to  the  wage  parley  with  the  miners 
the  retailers  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion, as  all  of  them  have  been  accustomed 
at  this  time  of  the  year  to  begin  soliciting 
business  for  summer  filling.  Now  they  are 
afraid  to  go  after  this  trade,  as  they  are 
not  in  position  to  quote  a  price.  To  make 
it  worse  the  consumers  are  fully  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  tlie  situation  and  are 
making  inquiries  by  the  hundreds  as  to 
when    they    can    have    their   cellars    filled. 

Many  of  such  inquirers  are  under  the 
impression  that  all  they  need  do  is  to  .give 
their  order  to  the  dealer  and  that  will 
Insure  them  the  present  price.  It  is  quite 
a  shock  to  most  of  them  when  the  retail 
man  is  compelled  to  advise  that  he  cannot 
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take  any  orders  at  a  price.  Of  course 
a  few  of  the  dealers  will  make  deliveries, 
if  they  can  Ret  coal,  to  the  best  of  their 
trade  who  are  worthy  of  credit,  with  the 
understandiMK  that  the  price  is  to  be  based 
upon  whatever  retail  price  will  be  ostan- 
lished  following  the  announcement  of  prices 
l>v   the  shippers  after   the   wage   settlement. 

There  is  the  strongest  kind  of  activity  in 
the  'iteam  trade.  For  new  customers  to  get 
buckwheat  is  almost  out  of  the  question, 
.xcept  that  there  is  a  limited  amount  ot 
tonnage  offering  by  some  shippers  at  pre- 
mium prices.  If  any  proof  were  needed 
of  the  boom  in  steam  sizes  it  would  be  in 
the  fact  that  individual  producers  will  not 
take  anv  new  business  on  the  smaller  steam 
sizes,  rice  and  barley.  These  two  latter- 
sizes  have  been  selling  off  price  for  the  past 
six  to  eight  weeks,  but  have  now  decidedly 
tightened 

It  would  seem  that  most  of  this  tonnage 
is  going  to  tide,  where  the  report  has  it 
that  neat  premiums  are  being  offered.  The 
big  companies  have  heavy  tonnages  of  both 
these  sizes  in  their  storage  yards,  but  they 
are  working  on  the  piles  as  heavily  as  their 
equipment  will  permit.  Due  to  the  heavy 
floods  in  the  rivers  throughout  the  anthra- 
cite region  practically  all  of  the  river  wash- 
eries  are  out  of  commission  .and  this  has 
taken  quite  a  little  tonnage  of  steam  coal 
out  of  the  market 
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While  the  former  does  not  deny  the  neces- 
sity for  such  acts,  the  claim  is  made  that 
the  fuels  otticials  should  use  at  least  a  little 
judgment   in   their  seizures.  ... 

A  case  has  been  cited  where  a  plant  had 
onlv  two  days'  supply  on  hand,  but  had 
two"  cars  in  transit  within  a  day's  run  ot 
the  plant,  but  before  they  arrived  they  were 
taken  tor  motive  fuel.  The  obvious  thing 
to  do  in  such  an  instance  would  be  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  plant  whose 
fuel  it  was  intended   to   take. 

There  continues  to  be  good  business  at 
tide  especially  in  the  bunker  trade  and 
there  seems  to  be  quite  a  liberal  offering 
of  tonnage  for  this  business.  Tlie  fact  that 
bunker  jirices  are  hovering  around  JJ.40Q) 
$3.6U  accounts  in  a  measure  for  this.  As 
to  export  shipments,  the  embargo  levied 
weeks  ago  is  still  on.  but  the  permit  system 
is  still  in  vogue  and  a  good  many  shippers 
seem  alile  to  secure  permits.  It  would  seenri. 
if  anything,  it  is  easier  to  procure  a  permit 
than  "it    is  a   bottom   tor  loading. 
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both  miner  and  operator  have  been  threshed 
out.  Just  how  long  this  will  take  none  can  tell. 
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Hituminous — There  is  not  the  least  eas- 
ing ott  in  the  demand  for  coal  and  all  con- 
sumers are  eager  to  get  hold  of  tonnage. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  increase 
ot  fuel  to  the  local  industries  this  past 
week  and  a  great  many  plants  are  simply 
running  from  day  to  day  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  accumulate 
some  kind  ot  surplus. 

Of  course,  the  chief  explanation  of  the 
shortage  continues  to  be  car  supply,  but 
the  fact  that  the  New  England  railroads 
are  once  more  in  position  to  take  good 
■shipments,  diverts  much  tonnage  from  this 
territory.  Shipments  to  that  point  seem  to 
be  increasing  and  this  also  ties  up  a  con- 
siderable number  ot  cars,  as  since  boat 
freights  got  to  such  a  high  point  the  all- 
rail  shipments  have  been  growing. 

Naturally  with  the  coining  of  softer 
weather  both  shipper  and  consumer  had 
been  hoping  for  increased  production,  but 
so  far.  despite  milder  weather,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  against  real  relief. 
The  consumer  is  growing  more  anxious 
each  day  and  they  are  fearful  of  the  out- 
come of  the  wage  dispute,  especially  since 
it  was  learned  late  in  the  week  that  the 
President  had  favored  the  report  of  the 
majority  on  the  commission,  as  against  the 
minority  or  miners'   representative. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  should 
the  miners  decide  to  stop  work  the  country 
would  face  the  worst  condition  in  its  his- 
tory, as  the  amount  of  coal  above  ground 
at  this  time  is  the  lowest  for  years.  So 
it  can  easily  be  seen  why  the  consumers 
are  particularly  anxious  to  get  ahead.  Even 
the  utility  plants  hereabouts  who  have  been 
accustomed  for  the  past  few  years  to  carry 
stocks  enough  for  three  and  four  months 
are  down  to  a   40  to   60 -day  basis. 

There  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  contract 
activity  in  the  trade,  but  the  tenders  by 
the  .shippers  are  only  being  made  to  the 
cream  of  their  trade,  and  seem  to  be  more 
of  an  effort  on  their  part  to  keep  their  good 
trade  In  line  rather  than  to  fix  uiion  a 
price  To  be  sure,  they  are  quoting  prices 
from  »3.5»  to  $;i.75,  but  all  figures  are 
subject  to  whatever  wage  scale  is  agreed 
uiion  with  the  miners.  Up  to  that  time  coal 
is  simply  to  be  shipped  at  the  prevailing 
<}ovemment  price.  With  the  situation  In- 
clined to  grow  somewhat  tense,  there  Is 
more  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  to  consider  contract  offers,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  there  has  also  been 
something  of  an  easing  up  In  the  efforts 
of    the    producer    to    talk    contract. 

An  Olid  part  of  the  present  situation  Is 
the  fact  that  many  concerns  are  apparently 
able  to  get  quite  a  plentitude  of  coal,  while 
other  equally  strong  consumers  are  riding 
on  the  edge  of  a  short  supply.  Some  con- 
MuniiTs  in  the  latter  class  are  Inclined  to 
become  bitter  In  the  criticism  of  this  condi- 
tion and  Intimate  that  the  Government  flg- 
uri'H  are  not  being  lived  up  to. 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not  it  Is  a  known 
t.iit  that  th'-  shlpp>-rs  are  becoming  of  the 
.ipiiiiori  that  the  law  controlling  prices  will 
II.. I  siiind  the  te.st  of  law.  and  it  might  l>e 
that  tbr)S«'  concerns  most  loudly  proclaiming 
this  fact  are  jiroving  tti<-  rnurage  of  their 
convictions  and  getting  a  bftter  price  for 
their  coal.  Som*'  local  consumers.  In  this 
connection,  have  received  letters  from  ship- 
pers calling  upon  them  to  us<'  their  In- 
fluenc-  In  having  the  l.ever  a<t  reiiealed. 
There  has  lately  Ix'.-n  .something  of  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  confiscations  by 
the  railroads  of  fuel  In  transit.  This  has 
been  another  bone  of  contention  between  the 
consumer      and      the      transportation      line. 


AlucU  eoiil  sold  above  government  price. 
Majority  of  handlers  refuse  to  follow  until 
question  is  legally  settled.  Car  supply  still 
short.  Better  time  between  mines  and  tide 
aids  considerably.  Decided  demand  begins 
for  hard  coal  for  next  winter. 

Bituminous — Inquiry  around  the  trade  in 
Baltimore  brings  little  news  of  any  gov- 
ernment priced  coal.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  sales 
of  coal  above  the  government  price,  from 
sources  that  have  formally  notified  the 
government  that  they  would  so  sell  and 
in  which  cases  no  action  has  been  taken 
to  stop  such  sales,  and  from  sources  that 
are  "just  selling."  This  does  not  mean 
that  anything  like  a  majority  of  dealers 
here  are  selling  coal  above  the  maximum  : 
the  fact  is  that  most  of  them  are  abiding 
strictly  to  schedule  through  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  selling  coal  in  the  open  mar- 
ket but  are  confining  their  efforts  to  de- 
liveries on  contracts,  as  the  reduced  car 
supply  and  movement  from  mines  prevents 
their  getting  more  than  enough  fuel  to 
take  care  of  this  more  profitable  end  of  the 

All  are  praying  for  the  day  when  It  will 
be  legally  correct  to  sell  coal  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  a  competitive  market.  The  car 
supply  remains  short  and  loadings  much 
below"  normal,  .\bout  a  fifty  per  cent  run 
was  shown  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  last 
week  starting  at  81  per  cent  and  running 
down  to  38  per  cent.  The  daily  loading 
high  was  on  Tuesday.  3.768  cars  but  other 
davs  of  the  week  merely  ran  between  1.940 
cars  a  day  to  2.089,  the  next  high  twenty- 
four  hour  loading.  „  j  „ 
Under  private  operation  the  railroads  are 
already  showing  a  much  better  delivery 
time,  however,  and  the  time  ot  ten  flays  or 
two  weeks  so  recently  experienced  by  the 
coal  trade  in  getting  a  car  from  mines  to 
tide  has  been  cut  to  three  and  four  days 
in  manv  cases.  An  exceptional  delivery 
was  made  last  week  in  less  than  two  days. 
The  reserve  at  Curtis  Bay  grows  steadily 
better,  starting  with  less  than  500  cars  the 
first  of  he  week  and  running  up  beween 
,500  and  600  at  present,  the  daily  run  to 
the  piers  being  between  200  and  350  cars, 
while  dumpings  for  the  most  part  do  not 
exceed  150  cars  a  day  because  of  stoppage 
of  exporting  and  almost  complete  cutting 
off    of    foreign    bunkering. 

Anthracite— The  trade  is  In  a  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  spring  prices—and  with 
.■\pril  onlv  a  few  days  away.  It  knows  not 
whether  "there  will  be  a  spring  reductloii 
at  all.  whether  the  miners'  demands  will 
be  granted  In  a  way  to  seriously  advance  all 
prices,  whether  premiums  will  grow-  still 
greater  on  independent  coal,  or  whether 
freight  rates  will  be  reduced  In  order  to 
induce   summer   purchasing. 

Tt  is  certain  of  one  thing,  however,  and 
that  is  that  coal  Is  not  going  to  be  any 
lower  than  the  present  schedule :  at  least 
that  Is  a  moral  certainty  to  onservlng  deal- 
ers, as  manv  of  the  public  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  Orders  are  not 
only  still  coming  In  for  the  end  winter 
business  (because  it  has  grown  quite  lold 
again  at  times)  but  because  consumers  are 
asking  that  full  deliveries  for  storage  for 
next   winter   be   made   at    once. 

A  number  of  dealers  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  through  ooijslder- 
ahle  coal  are  making  considerable  deliveries 
on  orders  for  next  winer  consumption. 
Most  of  the  dealers  have  already  begun  to 
weigh  the  .situation  carefully  and  at  pres- 
ent a  near-spring  spectacle  of  unusua  kind 
Is  to  be  witnessed,  namely  apportioning  of 
coal  and  delivery  of  but  part  of  orders. 

Much  Interest  Is  centered  on  the  outcome 
of  the  w-age  parley  now-  in  meeting  at  New 
York.  No  wage  agreement  is  "'"-'"y^^- 
pected    until    all   of    the    grlfVanc.-s   between 
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Rumored  evasions  ot  price  limits.  HlKh 
prices    expected    later. 

Ileports  are  being  circulated  more  freely 
that  the  price  restrictions  on  coal  are  being 
evaded,  but  it  there  are  evasions  they  are 
practiced  with  considerable  secrecy,  there 
being  no  open  transactions  at  above  the 
set  limits.  There  is  no  secrecy,  however, 
about  the  fact  that  the  operators  are 
crreativ  annoyed  that  the  price  restrictions 
continue,  as  they  see  a  shortage  of  coal 
and  many  buyers  willing  to  pay  high  prices 
for  coal. 

Some  references  are  being  made  to 
former  President  Tatt's  legal  opinion,  re- 
cently rendered,  that  confiscation  of  coal 
is  not  justified  by  the  Lever  act.  but  the 
awkward  feature  in  using  this  opinion  as 
an  argument  that  the  price  fixing  is  illegal 
is  that  Mr.  Taft's  opinion  has  some  refer- 
ence to  the  question  whether  the  country 
is  at  war,  and  when  the  wage  dispute  arose 
the  operators  took  the  position  that  the 
state  of  war  still  existed. 

Some  w-ell-posted  coal  operators  hold 
verv  strong  views  as  to  high  values  of  coal 
in  "the  coming  spring  and  summer,  and 
indeed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  These 
operators  point  out  that  consumers  have 
had  such  trving  experiences  in  the  past 
few  months  with  coal  shortage  that  they 
are  certain  not  to  forget  them,  and  there 
is  therefore  expected  a  heavy  demand  for 
coal  for  stocking  purposes,  sufficient  to 
maintain  much  higher  prices  than  the 
present   set   figures. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  wage 
settlement  will  involve  either  recommenda- 
tion or  tacit  approval  of  higher  prices,  and 
the  trade  has  no  definite  information  as 
to  the  status  of  the  wage  award  except 
that  the  President  has  been  seeking  to 
bring  I'nout  a  unanimous  recommendation 
bv    the    Robinson    Commission. 

"The  market  is  quotable  practically  nom- 
inal at  Oovernment  limits.  $2.10  for  slack. 
S2  35  for  mine-run  and  $2.60  for  screened, 
per  net  ton  at  mine.  Pittsburgh  district, 
with  15c.  brokerage  allowed  in  addition  in 
certain    cases. 


(OLVMBUS 

Higher  teniperntiires  in  eentral  Ohio  have 
relieved  the  stress  in  the  dome»ti<-  trade. 
Steam  l)Usines8  is  iiedve.  Car  shortage  is 
still   the   bad   feature. 

The  stress  of  the  domestic  trade  has 
been  relieved  to  a  large  degree  by  milder 
weather  which  has  succeeded  the  cold  wa\e 
of  the  early  part  of  March.  As  a  result, 
dealers  have  been  able  to  secure  some  re- 
serve slocks  and  are  taking  care  of  their 
customers  in  good  shape.  'The  relief  is  the 
most  pronounced  in  Columbus  and  central 
Ohio  points  while  the  northern  part  of  the 
state    is    still    exiK-riencing    a    shortage    of 

""  wTth ''tlfrcoming  of  milder  weather  th. 
natural  gas  pressure  has  been  bettered,  and 
that  has  aided  in  solving  the  i>roblem.  Ue- 
tail  prices  are  firm  in  every  way.  still  go\- 
ernel  by  federal  figures.  The  business  is 
tending  "largely  toward  small  orders  to  fill 
otU  ht  winTer's  re<,uirements..  Pocahontas 
is  quite  scarce,  while  certain  \yest  Vir- 
gin a  grades  are  coming  In  fairly  well. 
I  locking  and  Pomerqy  lum|.  constitute  the 
large    part    of   the    Columbus    supply. 

St.am  inisiness  is  .ictiv.-  to  the  e>;trfi"^ 
and  th.-  milder  weather  has  bad  i  er>  llttl. 
ettecl  on  that  department  of  the  trade 
Steam  iilants  are  buying  actively  not  oni> 
fo-  resent  needs  but  for  future  requlre- 
nients.  Some  have  been  securing  a  small 
Reserve  to  guard  ^iBai"«t  emergencies 
Rubber  plants  are  perhaps  the  best  buy- 
ers at  iiresent.  although  iron  and  steel  con- 
cerns are  good   customers. 

Piib  ic  service  corporations  have  caught 
V„  th..ir  fuel  supply  an<l  are  looking 
f,i'rw-ar.l'  iv  laving  in  'a  "surplus.  Railroads 
are  still  confiicjiting  a  large  tonnage  and 
That  N  hindering  shipments  to  the  usual  line 
\r  commercial  customers.  Practically  no 
poMtr-icting  for  the  coming  year  has  been 
done  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  wage 

"'"out  of  a  production  of  about  40  per  cent 
in  e  eastern  Ohio  field  railroads  are  tak- 
nc-  more  than  half  of  the  tonnage  produced 
."n'^l"  hat  situation  Is  f^ancht  w-ith  much 
rvil.  Some  of  the  large  users  are  sf'  ^hoj^ 
of    fuel    desi-ite    strenuous    efforts    made    to 

'"■Tn'"tbe"lioc'k'lng  Valley  and  Pomeroy  fields 
the  otput  has  been  about  50  per  cent 
a  though    the    car    supply    Is    not    beooralng 
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better  but  worse  If  any  change  Is  r<porti<l. 
Little  hope  for  an  Improvement  In  the  car 
supply  Is  held  out  by  railroad  olhclals  as 
cars  are  not  bein^  returned  to  their  home 
tines  very  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  coal  ears  neodlns  minor  repairs  are 
lyinp  itlle  on   the  side  tracks. 

The  Lake  trade  is  bicomiiiK  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  concern  as  the  time  for 
the  opening  ol!  tile  Lake  season  approaches. 
Because  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  wane 
situation,  only  a  few  Lake  agreements  have 
been  made  in  Ohio  territory.  These  agree- 
ments, as  they  do  not  approach  the  stability 
of  contracts,  provide  for  the  sale  of  a  cer- 
tain tonnage,  subject  to  all  changes  in  the 
wage  scale  and  mining  conditions.  The  Lake 
season  is  expected  to  be  unusually  strong 
right   from   the   start. 

CINCINNATI 

I>*-iil*-rs  nre  having  difUniltieH  In  Retting 
fuel  NhipnientN  from  inilies.  IMaii  to  lu.v 
their  troubles  liefore  the  reeoMHtitnted  Coal 
AdniiniNtrutl«»ii  Coniniittee.  liitereMt  Ik  lieinfr 
dlNpIttyed  in  iirKin^  «>ii  tlie  eoiisiiniiiiK  pub- 
lic  early    ntoruRe    of    coal. 

All  sizes  and  grades  are  in  keen  demand. 
■with  the  supply  meager.  Many  concerns 
are  anxious  to  enter  into  contracts  for  their 
coal  for  the  coming  year,  but  while  condi- 
tions are  as  unsettled  as  now  they  do  not 
seem  likely  to  meet  witli  much  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  dealers.  Considerable 
tonnage  arrived  in  the  terminal  tlie  first 
half  of  the  week,  but  this  w.is  soon  dis- 
tributed among  dealers  and  .shipped  to 
other  points  alon.g  the  line  for  distribution. 

Enough  coal  to  supiily  the  city  for  one 
day  came  down  the  river  last  week.  This 
did  not  last  long  as  it  soon  found  its  way 
to  its  hung:ry  industrial  consumers.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  coal  will  cost 
enough  more  next  year  to  cover  an  increase 
to  the  miners  and  probaliiy  to  give  a  good 
rate     increase     to     the     railroads. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  coal  trade. 
dealers  unanimously  agree,  have  conditions 
been  worse  than  during  the  past  week.  A 
procession  of  fuel  beggars  passed  through 
the  coal  offices  the  entire  week,  pleading  in 
some  instances  for  a  single  car  to  take  care 
of  their  patrons.  Tlie  car  supply  has 
shown  little  improvement,  being  a  little 
less  than  50  per  cent.  ■\\'hile  embargoes 
were  not  in  evidence,  yet  there  was  still 
much  confiscation  of  coal,  though  in  more 
limited  quantities  than  had  been  the  case 
during  most   of   last    month. 

Although  government  prices  still  prevail 
there  are  hints  and  rumors  floating  about 
the  market  that  some  operators  are  selling 
above  the  fixed  price.  Domestic  trade  is 
strong  although  the  edge  of  the  market  is 
now  off.  Retail  stocks  are  low  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  replenish  them.  In 
many  instances  retailers  in  certain  local- 
ities were  entirely  out  of  fuel  and  some 
suffering    resulted. 

From  present  indications  the  situation  in 
this  district  is  approacliing  famine  although 
not  apparent  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
territory*  immediately  contiguous.  Many 
industrial  concerns  are  yelling  for  fuel  to 
"keep  their  plants  in  operation.  The  rail- 
roads still  continue  to  confiscate  and  di- 
vert, thus  putting  the  operators  and 
dealers  to  more  discomfort. 


are  li'eily  otferlng  the  Government,  plus  a 
premium  of  25c.  or  more  a  ton  to  secure 
placement. 

t)iie  Jobber  was  complaining  over  this 
condition,  stating  that  when  trying  to  buy 
coal  he  found  easi*s  where  operators  Were 
gitting  a  premium  on  tlie  side,  and  not 
willing  til  sell  on  any  other  basis.  He 
eliarged  that  this  prevented  the  Jobber  from 
liuyiiig  such  coal,  where  he  desired  to  live 
U|i  to  regulations.  It  seems  that  the  plan 
is  a  seent  one,  under  which  the  producer 
bills  (Hit  at  the  regular  Government  price, 
liut  receives  a  separate  service  payment 
vvliieli  doesn't  show  on  the  Invoice. 

.\  number  of  coal  men  report  that  they 
Iia\'e  lieard  of  such  methods,  and  there 
isn't  any  longer  a  real  secret  concerning 
the  plan  within  the  trade  circles.  While 
this  may  lie  open  defiance  or  defiance  under 
cover  of  regulation,  it  Is  something  that 
can't    l>e    helped    much    longiT. 

11  is  tii'ld  that  many  operators  are  sitting 
still  in  tile  boat,  and  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  the  effoi'ts  of  tile  National  Association  to 
set  aside  coal  price  control.  Unless  such 
efforts  bear  fruit.  in<lications  are  that  there 
will  be  o|)en  defiance  of  control,  which  will 
carry  test  cases  to  the  higher  courts  for 
decision. 

niRMINOII.X.M 

Cur  NUppl.v  nt  mines  slious  iiiipruveinent 
over  lust  week.  Heavy  ruins  HoimI  nunilier 
of  mines  uiid  delu.v  iiiov«'nn'iil  of  eoul  by 
wasliuuls.  I{e<iuirenien(s  of  t)i<*  trade  fur 
ill  excess  of  present  oiitlHit.  the  luurket 
sliowliiK    Kreut    strength    In    ull    Krades. 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  number  of  cars  supplied  the  mines  the 
past  week  over  the  previous  one.  and 
consequently  production  improved  to  some 
extent,  as  did  also  movement  of  fuel  from 
the  district.  However,  exceedingly  heavy 
rains  fell  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
present  week,  and  a  number  of  mines  were 
flooded  and  production  suffered  consider- 
ably on  this  account.  Tliese  rains  also 
interfered  with  traffic  by  causing  washouts 
and  other  damages  to  roadbeds.  The  car 
supply  was  probably  75  per  cent  of  the 
requirements   at    the    mines. 

The  trade  is  experiencing  the  most 
acti\'e  demand  that  has  developed  since  the 
strike,  Nov.  1  last  year,  all  grades  being 
sought.  Almost  every  coal-consuming  in- 
terest is  short  on  stock  and  the  mines  and 
distributors  are  being  swamped  with  orders 
and  urgent  pleas  for  shipments.  The  rail- 
roads are  still  confiscating  some  coal,  the 
Southern  reducing  its  order  25  per  cent  for 
the  current  week.  Other  lines  are  taking 
over  fuel  only  as  occasion  arises — where  It 
is  essential  to  do  so — consequently  the 
movement  to  consignees  is  more  satisfac- 
tory than  heretofore.  Sales  are  practically 
confined  to  spot  trade,  as  the  present  un- 
settled conditions  bearing  on  the  coal  1n- 
dustr.v  generally  are  not  conducive  to  con- 
tract-making. The  supply  is  far  from 
being  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trade   for   either  domestic   or   steam   fuel. 


Southern 
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>lild  weather  and  late  season  result  in 
quiet  demand  for  domestic  eoal.  Production 
still  about  60  per  cent  normal. 

Starting  March  15.  spring  weather  de- 
scended on  Louisville  and  vicinity,  after 
several  weeks  of  raw  weather.  This  has 
resulted  in  demand  falling  off  rapidly  with 
the  retail  trade,  which  reports  dull  business. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  car  lot  coal 
for  industrial  use.  and  a  fair  demand  from 
local   steam    plants. 

Production  at  the  eastern  Kentucky  mines 
continues  on  an  average  of  three  full  work- 
ing days,  due  to  car  shortage,  although  on 
some  railroads  the  percentage  is  better. 
and  in  western  Kentucky  shipping  is  better 
over  the   Illinois   Central   lines. 

Many  contracts  between  retailers  and 
producers  for  block  coal  at  $4  a  ton  and 
up  are  now  expiring,  which  means  the 
closing  out  of  profitable  block  business  for 
the  operator,  and  a  return  to  Government 
price  on  practically  all  shipments,  as  ver>' 
little  block  business  is  held  that  wasn't 
taken  prior  to  Octolier. 

Some  reports  are  coming  in  concerning 
operators  charging  o\'er  Government  prices 
for  coal.  However,  the  operator  apparently 
Is  now  charging  more  than  Government 
prices,  but  is  accepting  premiums  or  bonuses 
for  immediate  delivery.  It  is  held  that 
some  big  industrial  consumers  in  the  North 
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Supplies  coming:  forward  more  freely. 
I>ealer8  busy.  Consumers  anxious  to  lay 
in  stocks.  Bituminous  supplies  niiieli  below 
demand. 

Coal  has  latterly  been  coming  forward 
more  freely,  owing  to  the  improvement  in 
transportation  conditions,  and  some  of  the 
yards  have  fair  stocks  of  anthracite  on 
hand.  Lar.ge  consumers  are  generally 
desirous  of  laying  in  stocks  early  for  fear 
or  shortage,  and  business  is  active,  though 
more  or  less  still  hampered  by  labor 
shortage. 

Supplies  of  bituminous  are  far  below  the 
demand  and  many  industrial  plants  only 
getting  enough  for  temporary  requirements. 
Much  anxiety  is  felt  over  the  prospective 
shortage  in  case  the  threatened  strike  of 
bituminous   coal    miners    takes   place. 

Quotations  for  short  tons  are  as  follows; 

Retail — 

Anthracite,    egg,     stove,     nut    and 

grate    . $13.50 

Pea     12.00 

Bituminous   steam    11.00 

Slack     10.00 

Domestic   lump 12.00 

Cannel     13.00 

Wliolesaie  f.o.b.  cars  at  destination — 

Tiiree-quarter   lump ?.00 

Slack    8.00 

CI.KVKI.ANI) 

Demand  in  ceiieriil  hits  reeeded.  Sliip- 
nieiits  brt^e  iiiereusetl  1  »0  per  cent.  I>oniestie 
demand  bus  fallen  off.  Prices  of  ull  grades 
eveepl     Poeuliontas    show    a   rising    tendency. 


Illtunilnoun — With  demand  Bhrinklng  be- 
cause of  the  milder  weather,  and  mine  and 
railroad  o|>eration«  increasod  because  of 
it,  approximately  CO  per  cent  of  the  de- 
manii  is  now  being  met  at  <?leveland.  Not 
onl.v  are  all  inilustries  getting  an  adequate 
supply  for  their  spot  requirements,  but 
s<ime  Blight  stocking  also  hits  been  made 
poHHible.  The  40  per  c<nt  of  demand  that 
remains  unfilled  la  largely  for  stocking.  In 
fact.  No.  8  operators  have  seen  their  way 
clear  to  iHrgln  dumping  for  the  lake  trade 
at  Toledo.  The  leading  utility  In  t;ieve- 
land  now  hiLs  about  a  week's  supply  ahead, 
wliicli  contrasts  with  a  two-day  "rubber" 
recently.  Steam-coal  users  arc  unanimous 
In  seeking  to  stock,  and  It  will  be  months 
before  there  is  any  surplus  upon  the 
market. 

Operators  are  desirous  of  contracting, 
and  so  are  consumers,  but  the  uncertainty 
as  to  prices  Is  proving  a  barrier.  Regular 
customers  have  spoken  for  their  supply  and 
verbal  assurances  have  been  given  by 
operators.  The  trade  Is  walling  for  some 
large  interest  to  cut  Its  way  through  the 
wilderness:  then  the  rest  will  follow  suit 
Three  dollars  for  No.  8  mine-run  and  slack 
— an  increase  of  65c  over  government 
prices — still  represents  the  general  price 
idea  here. 

Mejinwhile,  prices  are  slowly  but  surely 
mounting.  No.  8  Pittsburgh  below  $7  for 
domestic  delivery  Is  almost  unobtainable. 
anil  some  domestic  bituminous  is  com- 
manding as  high  as  $7.50.  Every  item 
on  the  ste.am  coal  list  has  been  advanced. 
No.  8  slack  now  holds  at  $6.00(3)6.25.  an 
advance  of  about  25c.  while  No.  8  mine- 
run  is  quoted  at  $G.4Bi{(;G.60.  or  an  in- 
crease of  15c.  All  dealers  report  prices 
firming  up. 

.\nthrurite  and  Pocahontas — With  the  ad- 
vent of  milder  weatlier  receipts  of  both 
grades  have  increased,  while  demand  is 
falling  off.  with  the  result  that  almost  all 
dealers  have  a  slight  surplus.  Dealers 
have  more  anthracite  than  Pocahontas,  al- 
though the  latter  is  coming  through  in  fair 
shape.  Dealers  look  for  big  buying  this 
siiring  and  summer  on  the  part  of  domestic 
consumers  The  minimum  on  shoveled- 
lump  Pocahontas  continues  at  $9  and  on 
mine-run  at  $8.  Stove  anthracite  is  up 
10c   a   ton.    to    $12.50. 

Lake  Trade — The  first  bituminous-coal 
cargo  of  the  season  has  been  loaded  at 
Toledo.  The  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.. 
which  has  the  largest  Great  Lakes  coal  and 
ore  fleet,  has  ordered  lUs  engineers  to  Its 
boats  April  5.  This  means  a  start  not 
earlier  than  April  20,  and  prospect  of  any 
coal  reaching  the  head  of  the  lakes  before 
May  1  is  slight.  Iron-ore  carrying  rates 
have  been  fixed  at  20  per  cent  over  1919, 
equivalent  to  restoring  the  1918  rates.  This 
forecasts  what  will  be  done  to  coal  rates. 

Prices  of  coal  per  ton  delivered  by  re- 
tail  dealers   in   Cleveland,    are: 

Anthracite— Egg,  $12.20®  12.40,:  cheat- 
nut.  $12.50012.70:  grate.  $12.20@12.40  : 
and    stove.    $12  50.  .„„„^„„^ 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $9.00#9.25. 
and    mine-run,    $8.00@8.25.  . 

Domestio  bituminous — ^West  Virginia 
splint,  $8.30:  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $7.00® 
7  50:  Massillon  lump,  $7.40@7.65  :  Cannel 
lump.    $11.00:    and    Coshocton   lump.    $7.35. 

Steam  coal — No.  6  sla(* — $6.00i'S  6.25  ; 
No.  8  slack.  $6.00@6.25  :  Younghiogheny 
slack.  $5.4n®5.75:  No.  83,  $6.60@6.85:  No. 
6  mine-run,  $6.35@6.60:  No.  8  mine-run. 
$fi.45(ff  6.60. 

DETROIT 

Scureit.v  of  bituminous  eoul  suppl.v  eon- 
tiiiiies  to  menace  consumers  of  steam  and 
domestic   stock.      Little   anthracite  moving. 

Bituminous — With  very  little  bituminous 
coal  arriving  in  Detroit  the  situation  con- 
tinues to  arouse  anxiety  among  consumers 
of  steam  and  domestic  coal  as  well  as 
among  the  jobbers  and  wholesalers.  Owing 
to  the  insufficient  receipts  the  demand  from 
all  cla.sses  of  consumers  continues  urgent 
and  is  inadequately  supplied. 

Jobbers  say  that  there  is  no  free  coal 
on  tracks  in  or  around  Detroit  and  that 
shipments  are  sold  before  their  arrival, 
while  the  confiscation  and  diversion  of 
shipments  by  the  railroads  reduce  the 
supply  to  an  extent  that  threatens  to  force 
a  number  of  large  Industrial  establishments 
to  discontinue  operation. 

The  continued  confiscation  of  shipments 
is  made  more  troublesome  because  of  the 
curtailment  of  supply  due  to  inability  of 
the  railroads  to  supply  sufincient  cars  or 
motive  power  to  enable  the  mines  to  main- 
tain continuous  production  at  anything  like 
normal  capacity.  With  many  mines  re- 
porting car  supplv  of  50  per  cent  or  less. 
Hie  confiscation  of  a  large  part  of  the  coal 
consigned  to  Detroit  creates  a  .shortage  of 
dangerous    proportions. 
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A  few  days  ago  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  arranged  a  conference  with  rep- 
resentatives of  similar  organizations  from 
other  towns  of  the  state.  At  this  gathering 
a  report  was  made  of  the  unsatisfactory 
progress  attained  in  negotiations  through 
the  board's  fuel  commissioner  with  Fed- 
eral oRlcials  in  Washington.  After  re- 
viewing the  situation  in  Detroit  and  other 
.Michigan  cities  the  conference  decided  to 
send  a  conntiittt'o  of  business  men  to 
Washington,  Their  prominence  would  as- 
sure that  they  be  accorded  respectful  con- 
sideration. 

Anthracite — Though  very  little  anthracite 
is  now  being  brought  in  this  city  the  rising 
temperature  this  week  strengthens  the  be- 
lief that  household  consumers  will  not  suf- 
fer hardship.  In  some  of  the  retail  yards 
the  supply  of  anthracite  is  already  reported 
exhausted. 

Lake  Trade — Whilft  the  movement  of  coal 
from  the  docks  at  the  head  of  the  Lake 
indicates  there  will  be  an  unusually  active 
early  demand  for  Lake  coal,  the  condition 
of  oar  shortage  and  urgent  demand  for 
coal  in  lower  lake  markets  Is  likely  to  pre- 
vent a  hea\-y  volume  of  shipments  at  the 
opening  of  navigation. 


Middle    West 


MIDWEST    REVIEW 

Spilt  roiil  iv  even  more  difficult  to  get 
to4lii.\  thiiii  it  was  last  week,  and  for  that 
mutter,  since  file  war.  On  nil  sideN  it  is 
lieard  that  enul  is  scarcer  and  liarder  to 
Ket  tliait  at  aii.v  time  liefore  in  the  liistory 
of  the  iniliistr.v.  except  darinc  extraordinary 
periods   siich    as   strikes,   etc, 

Bu.vers  of  large  quantities  of  steam  coal 
who  in  past  years,  at  this  season,  have  been 
beseiged  by  aggressive  coal  salesmen,  say 
they  haven't  had  a  visit  from  a  representa- 
tive of  a  coal  firm  since  last  October.  Con- 
tracts are  to  be  had  for  the  asking  on 
almost  any  kind  of  coal.  Furthermore, 
those  desiring  contracts  are  willing  to  buv 
their  coal  at  the  present  Government  prices, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment price  will  he  adjusted  on  a  basis  sat- 
isfactory to  the  operators,  as  soon  as  Gov- 
ernment   restrictions   are   removed. 

Government  restrictions  on  the  coal  in- 
dustry are  growing  more  irksome  dav  by 
day.  and  a  number  of  associations,  "both 
wholesalers  and  operators,  are  taking  steps 
to  have  the  Lever  Act  repealed  in  so  far 
as  it  influences  the  coal  industrv.  For 
instance,  one  association  has  instructed  all 
of  Its  members  to  retiiiest  their  trade  to 
^t  in  touch  with  their  representatives  at 
Washington,  demanding  of  them  that  some- 
thing be  done.  It  appears  that  the  best 
legal  brains  to  be  had  in  the  country  all 
think  the  Lever  Act  is  unconstitutional  and 
that  the  Government  has  no  right  to  hinder 
the  natural  course  of  development  of  the 
coal  trade.  .\n  example,  is  Mr.  William  H 
Tart  s  coming  out  in  favor  of  the  Poca- 
hontas operators  versus  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration, as  well  as  th  ca.se  being  handled 
by  Rush  Butler,  for  the  Mavnard  Coal  Co 
versus  the  Federal  Trade   Commission. 

The  coal  trade  in  the  Middle  West  was 
very  interested  to  see.  in  the  daily  papers. 
Mr.  Frellnghuysen's  plan  for  the  solution 
of  the  coal  problem.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
thinks  there  ought  to  l>e  a  permanent  coal 
tioard.  at  A\  a.shington.  with  powers  to  regu- 
late prices,  and  he  further  thinks  freight 
rates  ought  to  be  reduced  15  per  cent 
during  summer  months,  to  give  the  public 
an  incentive  to  buy  coal  earlv.  We  pre- 
sume he  also  plans  to  have  the" Government 
regulators  of  the  Industry  reduce  the  price 
of  coal  during  the  summer  months  so  as 
to  give  the  public  an  additional  reason  for 
oirNlng  their  coal  early 

^.K^.t  ''''Yf  '"■f"  unable  to  And  out.  so  far. 
v^vi  .r""  '""  ''J"\"  covers  domestic  coals,  or 
t.oih  str,tm  ,ind  domestic  coai.s.     Representa. 

M  ddle  -West  are  against  Mr.  Frelinghuvsen's 
^■'^uV'T""""",  "^  Provid.-s  for  Government 
'uprrvijiion  of  the  Industry,  and  the  trade 
le.is  thnt  Government  supervision  has  al- 
ready been  tried,  both  in  pe.ice  and  war.  and 
proved  a  y^ry  lamentable  failure.  Thev 
wT;,  }.",  '■"''""?,";  'hat  coal  ought  to  be 
Ti^'Jl        . ,  "'   ""'I'l'-!'  ■•'O''    this   would    he   an 

.ijr;:;'""''"    — ',,"'''  ^'^*  j^^^y 

."  ''■;'"  '  It  large  quantitlea 

"t  >■•,:,]  h,    -..led.  and  .are  being 

confis.  ;,i.,i  iiaiiy.  by  the  railroads.  From 
what  w.  h>ar  it  j-e.-ni.s  that  the  Pennqvl- 
vanl,-j  i.s  lb,.  ,...,..  ff  ,„,,.r  ,„  ,,,1^  „^p 
^e    kn<.w    fr.r    -  oi-rators    having 

I!"     ■ "  ,r.';'''*'    ■  """    'he    Pennsyl- 

janln  HI!    as  .i: ,ii,Ti„  carrier,  have 

issaed  In.mriirtions  to  their  trafflc  depart- 
ments  to    route   all   of    their   coal    via    lines 


other  than  the  Pennsylvania,  except  when 
absolutely  impossible.  It  is  rumored  pretty 
freely  that  the  railroads  are  confiscating 
coal  in  order  to  accumulate  a  surplus  stor- 
age, so  substantial  that  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  dicker  with  the  operators  for 
a  long  time  and  hence  beat  do\vn  prices 
before  they  are  ready  to  contract.  Whether 
or  not  tlus  rumor  is  true,  we  cannot  say, 
but  we  can  s.ay  it  is  receiving  wide  cir- 
culation, and  it  is  pretty  generally  believed. 
The  all  imiiortant  car  situation  remains 
practically  unchanged.  One  or  two  roads 
have  shown  some  improvement,  but  not 
enough  to  make  any  real  difference  in  the 
situation.  Operators  have  given  up  all 
liope  of  any  immediate  betterment,  as 
they  believe  the  only  way  help  will  arrive 
will  be  through  building  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  new  cars,  and  •spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  repairing  old  and  worn-out 
equipment, 

CHICAGO 

Ketail  trade  has  a  fairly  substantial 
supply  of  coul  on  hand.  Not  as  worried 
over  the  immediate  situation  as  they  were 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The.v  are  still  anxious 
to  buy.  Buyers  of  steam  coal  are  not  so 
well  fixed,  as  but  few  manufacturing  plants 
have  a  substantial  suppl.v  of  fuel  on  hand, 
,  It  is  rumored  that  Franklin  County 
operators  will  come  out  with  their  spring 
and  summer  circular  within  a  few  days. 
It  is  predicted  that  a  basic  price  will  be 
fi.xed  for  Franklin  County  domestic  coals, 
and  that  this  price  will  automatically  in- 
crease from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  each  month, 
until  fall.  If  the  Franklin  County  oper- 
ators establish  this  plan,  it  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  other  operators  and  associa- 
tions, which  will  no  doubt  go  far  toward 
stabilizing  the  industry  by  giving  dealers 
an  incentive  to  stock  up  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  situation  on  Eastern  coals  does  not 
appear  to  have  improved  any  during  the 
past  month.  There  is  some  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  coal  from  West  Virginia 
moving  forward  and  some  domestic  coal 
from  southeastern  Kentucky,  but  nowh.r(' 
near  enough  to  begin  to  take  care  of  the 
demand.  What  little  West  "Virginia  coal 
comes  out  here  is  moving  on  old  contracts 
which  were  entered  into  last  spring  or 
early  summer.  Those  of  the  retail  trade 
who  buy  Eastern  coal,  and  generally  buv 
it  on  contract,  are  having  great  difficulty  in 
getting  their  usual  West  Virginia  connec- 
tions to  name  a  contract  price.  In  fact. 
Eastern  operators  ar^e  none  loo  anxious  to 
take  on  business,  even  entered  on  a  basis 
of  price   current   at   time   of  shipment. 

ST.    LOUIS 

■  Conditions  easing  Just  a  trifle  but  at  a 
critical  point  in  view  of  rumors  over  prob- 
able strike.  t'ar  sltortage  continues  and 
a  good   demand   for   everything  produced. 

The  local  situation  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain right  now,  and  the  car  shortage  in 
all  fields  continues  with  a  slight  improve- 
ment. Slight  improvement  is  caused  by 
the  easing  up  in  the  demand,  the  pres- 
sure for  coal  not  being  as  great  now  as  it 
has  been.  Demand,  however,  exceeds  the 
supply    in    all    fields. 

In  the  Standard  field  the  car  supply  still 
shows  a  trifle  better  than  two  days  a  week. 
The  railroad  tonnage  still  continues  heavy 
The  Mt.  Olive  field  conditions  show  some 
imiirovement  principally  because  ihe  nail- 
road   tonnage   is  heavy  for  the   Northwest. 

There  is  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  miners  .  They  are  not  .sat- 
isfied with  the  recommendations  of  the 
mining  commission.  They  seem  to  think 
that  thirty  per  cent  increase  should  be  the 
minimum,  with  a.  six-hour  and  five-day  a 
week  working  clause.  Unless  something 
definite  is  worked  out  by  April  1  the  miners 
in  these  fields  will  refuse  to  go  to  work 
from     indications. 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  this  coal  at 
the  present  time  for  the  St.  Louis  market 
but  it  la  not  moving  out  of  town  in  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand.  A  good  ton- 
nage   of   the    steam    sizes    is    moving   north. 

In  the  Carterville  field  of  Williamson  and 
Franklin  Counties  there  has  been  a  slight 
improvement  that  will  continue  from  now 
on.  but  the  railroads  are  still  h.ard  pressed 
for  fuel,  and  until  this  situation  Is  re- 
lieved cars  will  be  short  and  the  tonn.age 
small. 

On  domestic  sizes  there  Is  a  call  for 
spring  business  that  has  exceeded  the 
wildest  anticipations  of  any  operator  !n 
this  field.  Some  of  the  mines  are  already 
sold  up  for  the  coming  summer. 

The  ininers  in  this  flclrl  show  less  dis- 
satisfaction than  In  the  other  fields  In 
Ihe  Piiriuoln  field  the  Illinois  Central  shows 
9"in,*  imiirovement  the  past  week  with  but 
«l'ehtly  less  than  three  days'  car  supply. 
This    promises    to    improve    gradually. 


In  St.  Louis  proper  very  little  anthracite 
is  coming  in  and  luactically  nothing 
promises  for  the  future,  and  the  same  ap- 
plies to  eastern  smokeless,  while  the  out- 
look is  not  good  for  .\rkansas.  Prices  are 
tlie   same   and    are    as    follows: 

Williamson 

County  Coal  .Mt.  (Hive  .--laiMiurd 

I. limp.    Egg 

hikI  Nut  $2.55(u.$2,70  $2.55(<i  $2.70  $2.  j5(u  $2.7ft 
.MiiuTun  2.35(1    2  50     2.35(<i    2.50     2.35(o    2.50 

.Screenings  2.05®  2  20  2  05(n^  .2.20  2.05W  2.20 
WilliamaonCiiu Illy  rate-  $1. 10.  Mt.  ( Ijiveaii'l  .suiiul- 
ard  rate — 95e. 

.MIL«  .\l  KKK 

Scarcity  of  coal  eaiisiiiic  liardsliip. 
.-\nthrttcite  sold  in  small  lots  oiil.v.  Lake 
ice  conditions  lianiper  suppl.>  li.v  carferr.v- 
Prices    uiicliaiiged. 

liarsh  spring  winds,  equally  as  conducive 
to  fuel  consumittion  as  real  winlr.v  weather, 
keep  the  coal  situation  at  Milwaukee  tense 
and  unsatisfactory.  Some  dealers  are  re- 
fusing orders,  and  coke  companies  will  not 
promise  deliveries  within  a  week  after 
orders  have  been  filed.  Long  lines  of 
trucks  and  carts  gather  at  the  coal  docks 
daily,  awaiting  their  turn  to  receive  a  drib- 
let of  fuel,  only  ton  and  half-ton  lots  being 
the    limit,    according    to    circumstances. 

These  small  lots  in  many  cases  go  to 
consumers  wlio  contracted  in  advance  for  a 
full  supply.  Relief  from  the  present  sit- 
uation is  not  expected  before  the  middle  of 
.\pril,  when  it  is  expected  that  coal  cargoes 
will  begin  to  arrive.  ICe  conditions  hamjier 
car-ferry  traffic  and  reduces  the  coal  supply 
through  that  source. 

At  present  there  is  practically  no  hard 
coal  in  Milwaukee,  but  little  coke,  and  very 
little  soft  coal.  Rail  congestion  and  coal 
confiscation  by  the  government  are  iiUimed 
for  the  unusual  stringency.  Prices  con- 
tinue unchanged.  There  are  repeated  sug- 
gestions of  an    advance   on  April    1. 


CONNKI.l.SVILLK 

Cuke  lirudui't  iuti  in  the  Couliellsville 
region  has  varied  from  week  to  week  no 
iitfire  Ibaii  a  few  tlioiisaiid  tons  since  the 
tirst  of  tile  .year,  and  |>rrtcticall.v  the  en- 
tire output  seems  ti>  lie  goine  out  on  con- 
tract. 

Some  of  the  so-called  "contracts"  are  of 
course  merely  arrangements  wherei)y  the 
coke    is    to    be    shiiiped    and    billed    at    the 

ivernment   limits  so   long  as   they   exist. 

.\fterward  the  price  would  be  subject  to 
negotiation,  with  a  recourse  to  cancellation 
if     a     price     understanding    could     not     be 

I  died.  Naturally  this  leaves  little  if  any 
free  coke,  while  some  furnaces  are  not  re- 
ceiving as  heavv  contract  shipments  as 
they  need  and  would  buy  in  the  open  mar- 
ket if  opportunity  were  afforded.  There 
are  fewer  rumors  than  formerly  of  the 
(ivernment  regulations  being  evaded. 
(^erlainly  there  are  no  regular  market  sales 
at  above  the  set  limits. 

Some  prominent  orterators  have  still 
more  pronounced  views  than  formerly  along 
the  line  that  coke  will  be  strong  and  high 
liriced  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
or  after  Government  regulation  is  with- 
drawn, and  that  withdrawal  m.ay  occur 
upon  the  final  submission  of  the  Robinson 
award  in  the  bituminous  wage  matter.  I,ast 
week  the  commission  stopped  work,  two 
commissioners  holding  one  view  and  the 
other  another,  the  President  having  since 
been  endeavoring  to  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether for  a   unanimous  finding. 

It  is  held  in  the  quarters  referred  to  that 
there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  for  coal  by 
reason  of  consumers,  so  greatly  incon- 
venienced in  the  p.ast  few  months,  building 
up  large  stocks,  thus  affecting  the  supply 
of  coal  for  coking,  also  that  blast  furnaces 
will  be  disposed  to  stock  large  quantities 
of  coke.  There  are  other  observers,  how- 
ever, who  expect  overproduction  of  coke  as 
soon  as  good  transportation  conditions 
come  They  say  that  while  the  blast  fur- 
nace Industry  might  use  10  or  15  per  cent 
more  coke  than  they  have  been  getting,  the 
byproduct  and  beehive  coke  industries  could 
produce  at  least  25  per  cent  more  coke, 
given    adequate    supplies   of  coke. 

The  coke  market  is  very  quiet  and  Gov- 
ernment prices,  while  quotable  as  the  mar- 
ket are  largely  nominal,  as  follows:  Fur- 
nace. $r. :  foundry,  t'  :  cnished.  over  J-in  . 
$7.30.  per  net  ton  at  i>vi-ns.  The  CoiinVr 
reports  production  In  the  Connellsville  and 
Lower  Connellsville  region  in  the  week 
ended  March  13  at  24+,470  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  6.184    tons. 
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Government  Control  Is  Removed 


By  R.  Uawson  Hall 


PRESIDENT  Wilson  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  ended  Government 
control  of  coal  with  all  its  many  inef- 
ficiencies. He  was  beginning  to  see  that  if  it 
were  not  removed,  it  would  be  wrested  from 
him  by  Congressional  or  Court  action.  The 
last  few  weeks  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
showed  an  orgy  of  absolutism  and  a  complete 
collapse,  such  as  will  long  convince  us  of  the 
dangers  of  bureaucracy. 

"Two  heads  are  better  than  one"  and  "In 
a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  wisdom," 
but  the  wiseacres  of  recent  years  have  planned 
to  concentrate  power  in  a  few  bureaucratic 
heads,  which,  nevertheless,  they  have  chosen 
without  using  the  best  of  judgment.  These 
bureau  heads,  to  the  great  detriment  of  in- 
dustry, have  frequently  held  up  everything 
till  they  could  make  their  investigations  and 
arrive  at  their  decisions. 

When  Washington  was  urging  councils  or 
Soviets  of  workmen  to  control  other  people's 
business,  it  was  introducing  absolutism  in  its 
own.  No  one  received  a  hearing.  It  was 
thought  that  all  business  men  were  necessarily 
without  a  spark  of  patriotism  and  unimbued 
with  common  sense,  whereas  it  was  felt  that 
workingmen  were  of  so  noble  an  impulse  and 
so  high  an  intellectuality  that  they  could 
safely  be  trusted  to  manage  a  business  in 
which  they  had  made  no  investment  and  in 
which  they  had  but  little  interest  of  any  kind. 
All  that  the  workman  jeopardizes  by  incon- 
siderate voting  in  a  works  council  is  the  per- 
manence of  his  job,  and  most  of  them  can  read- 
ily  leave   and   go   somewhere   else   where   an 


equally  good  job  can  be  obtained.     So  they 
really  have  no  permanent  interest  to  conserve. 

Still  industrial  democracy  rightly  makes  an 
appeal  to  human  nature.  And  it  not  only  ap- 
peals, it  sometimes  succeeds.  There  are  some 
workmen  who  have  a  large  degree  of  industrial 
consciousness  and  fit  well  into  a  "works 
council,"  many  who  would  have  such  a  con- 
sciousness if  left  to  themselves  and  some  who 
have  not  and  so  mislead  the  others.  Unfortu- 
nately just  of  late  there  has  been  little  dis- 
position to  call  producers  into  councils  of  this 
sort  when  considering  the  nation's  affairs. 

Little  groups  of  theorizers  have  been  allowed 
to  handle  matters  as  seemed  best  to  them. 
Snap  judgments  have  been  the  general  order. 
Dr.  Garfield,  who  during  the  war  was  willing 
to  submit  to  advice,  came  out  like  a  jack-in- 
the-box  on  Oct.  30  of  last  year,  delivered  his 
decision  relative  to  prices  and  then  resigned. 
The  operators  would  have  liked  to  have  had  a 
"works  council"  with  Dr.  Garfield,  but  he 
was  gone,  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  bound  the 
coal  industry  beyond  protest. 

It  has  been  a  principle  of  Mr.  Wilson  that 
the  workman  shoyld  always  have  the  right  to 
present  grievances  and  drive  a  collective  bar- 
gain but  these  operators  were  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  protest  singly  or  collectively 
to  anyone  and  were  forbidden  to  meet  in  a 
"works  council"  to  discuss  their  compensation. 

Control  is  now  removed.  Matters  should 
soon  adjust  themselves.  Let  us  hope  that 
neither  the  project  of  Frelinghuysen  to  create 
a  new  controller,  nor  the  scheme  of  Calder  to 
give  the  power  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, will  find  any  backers. 
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Coal  Shortage  Threatens  Industrial 
Crisis  in  Germany 

Decreased  Production   Creates  Grave  Menace — Only  Careful  Retrenchment  Will  Enable 

Industries  To  Continue — -Apprehension  Is  Felt  Lest  There  Be  a 

Shutdown  of  Bavarian  Blast  Furnaces 


WITH  reference  to  the  coal  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing in  Germany  the  Bavarian  National  Coal 
Depot  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
country  is  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  which  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  lack  of  coal,  and  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
hour  demands  that  wide  publicity  be  given  to  the  true 
facts  of  the  situation, 
John  Q.  Wood  reports 
from    Munich. 

According  to  the  above- 
cited  authority,  while 
Germany  produced  in 
peace  times  200,000,000 
tons  of  coal  annually,  the 
production  in  the  last  few 
years  has  diminished  to 
100,000,000  tons.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  coun- 
try,   on    the    other    hand, 

on  a  basis  of  the  requirements  for  the  year  1913,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  a  smaller  Germany  and  the  obligatory 
delivery  of  coal  to  the  Entente,  amounts  to  about  140,- 
000,000  tons. 

Of  the  actual  annual  supply  of  coal  20,000,000  tons 
are  required  for  the  Entente,  10,000,000  tons  for  the 
requirements  of  the  mines  themselves,  18,000,000  tons 
for  transportation  purposes,  3,000,000  tons  for  the  food 
and  provision  industry,  and  23,000,000  tons  for  house- 
hold use  and  for  gas,  water,  and  electric  works.  De- 
ducting this  minimum  from  the  supply  there  remains 
only  26,000,000  tons  annually  for  the  use  of  industries 
and  trade. 

Supply  from  Ruhr  District  Is  Diminishing 

The  requirements  of  industry  and  trade,  reckoned 
according  to  the  consumption  in  1913,  amount  to  85,- 
000,000  tons,  so  that  already  in  the  year  1918  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  59,000,000  tons.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible with  great  retrenchment  to  maintain  activities 
of  German  industry  with  the  present  coal  supply.  Any 
derangement  in  this  supply,  however,  must  lead  to  a 
crisis. 

Since  December,  1919,  the  coal  supply  from  the  Ruhr 
district  has  been  constantly  diminishing,  first  owing  to 
the  low  water  and  then  to  the  high  water  of  the 
Rhine,  which  almost  completely  tied  up  Rhine  naviga- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  due  to  the  railway  strike  in 
Elberfeld  and  Essen  and  to  the  still  continued  passive 
resistance,  the  railway  deliveries  have  been  extraordi- 
narily hindered 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  transportation  facilities,  the 
supply  from  Silesia  for  several  months  has  been  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  moderate  deliveries  to  gas  works 
and  the  most  essential  industries.  The  supply  is  also 
in  part  still  tied  up  owing  to  the  railway  strike  in 
Upper  Silesia.     The  supply   of  coal   from   Saxony  and 


Before  the  war  Germany's  coal  production 
was  200,000,000  tons  annually,  but  in  the  last 
few  years  the  yearly  output  has  diminished 
to  100,000,000  tons.  As  the  requirements  of 
industry  and  trade  are  about  85,000,000  tons 
per  year,  any  further  derangement  of  supply 
would  be  critical.  Constant  level  has  been 
maintained  during  the  last  few  months. 


middle  Germany  in  itself  is  not  large;  fortunately, 
however,  it  has  in  the  past  few  months  been  maintained 
at  a  congtant  level. 

Already  in  December  the  supply  of  coal  from  Bohe- 
mia, owing  to  transport  difficulties  and  the  Christmas 
holidays,  diminished  to  about  half  the  usual  quan- 
tity, and  the  situation  has 
been  further  aggravated 
on  account  of  high  water, 
which  flooded  the  most 
important  districts  (for 
Bavaria)  of  the  Falkenau 
and  Briix  territories  and 
thereby  affected  such 
mines  as  formerly  sup- 
plied coal  to  Bavaria. 
Moreover,  on  account  of 
the  strike  in  the  Ostrau- 
Mahrisch  district,  Bohe- 
mia has  been  obliged  to  furnish  coal  to  Mahren  and  Ger- 
man Austria,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  its  output  is  re- 
quired for  home  consumption.  As  a  result  of  these 
conditions  the  export  to  Bavaria  from  Bohemia  has 
diminished    about   one-half. 

In  Upper  Bavaria — as  in  all  other  coal-mining  dis- 
trict.s — the  output  in  the  first  half  of  January  was  still 
suffering  from  the  after  effects  of  the  numerous  holi- 
days. Also,  because  of  unfortunate  accidents  and  owing 
to  the  change  of  explosives  due  to  the  issuance  of  new 
blasting  regulations,  the  output  has  diminished  some- 
what. Besides,  coal  must  now  be  supplied  to  the  State 
railway  in  order  to  maintain  the  necessary  provision 
and  coal  transportation   facilities. 

In  Upper  Pfalz  the  coal  mines  have  been  materially 
affected  by  the  heavy  rainfall  and  high  water,  especially 
in  Schwandorf,  through  the  giving  way  of  a  dam;  the 
supply  in  consequence  fell  off  to  less  than  half,  and  the 
briquet  factories  were  closed  for  several  weeks.  In 
Schwarzenfeld  the  supply  was  affected  by  a  strike, 
and  at  Stockholm  there  has  heen  only  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  normal  output. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  supplies  of 
coal  required  by  the  State  railways  have  been  entirely 
insufliicient,  as  the  suspension  of  freight  and  passenger 
traflic  has  abundantly  shown.  The  gas  and  electric 
works  are  continually  face  to  face  with  a  shutdown  and 
operate  only  from  hand  to  mouth  as  regards  their  sup- 
ply of  coal.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  cities  of 
Munich,   Nuremberg   and   Augsburg. 

Industry  all  along  the  line  is  in  the  direst  want. 
Especially  grave  is  the  threatened  closing  down  of 
the  Bavarian  blast  furnaces  in  Amberg  and  Rosen- 
berg, on  which  the  entire  iron  industry  of  Bavaria 
depends.  The  introduction  of  cement,  especially 
required  for  repairing  water-power  installations,  is 
almost  impossible. 
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Distributing  Pulverized  Coal  to  Small  Plants* 

Using  Pulverized  Coal  From  a  Central  Plant  Is  Cettino;  To  Be  Common  l*ractiro  In  West 

— Pulverized  Sub-Bituminous  Coal  Must  Be  Kept  Dry  and  Air  So  Far  As  Possible 

Excluded  If  The  Fuel  Is  To  Be  Handled  Safely 

By  B.  J.  CRosst 

Washington,  D.   C. 


WITH  the  increasinj?  use  of  pulverized  coal  as  a 
fuel  and  with  the  extension  of  its  field  of 
application,  problems  connected  with  its  trans- 
portation and  storage  are  becoming  more  important. 
The  preparation  of  this  fuel,  especially  high-moisture 
sub-bituminous  coals  and  lignites,  for  use  in  pulverized 
form  is  an  involved  and  expensive  process,  and,  in 
general,  is  economically  possible  only  for  plants  of  large 
capacity. 

As  far  as  combustion  itself  is  concerned,  there  are 
advantages  and  economies  of  pulverized  fuel  apply,  of 
course,  to  small  as  well  as  to  large  installations,  so  that 


manager  of  the  powdered  coal  department.,  and  ..»alph 
Gait  of  the  Fuller  Engineering  Co.,  for  their  courteous 
assistance  and  co-operation. 

The  pulverizing  plant,  which  is  situated  near  Renton, 
about  15  miles  south  of  Seattle,  consists  of  two  15-ton 
rotary  driers  (hourly  capacity)  and  two  5-ton  pulver- 
izing mills.  The  large  drier  capacity  is  necessary 
because  of  the  extremely  wet  coals  sometimes  used,  • 
running  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  moisture.  The 
pulverized  coal  is  brought  by  rail  to  the  central  dis- 
tributing bin  at  Seattle  and  from  there  delivered  to 
the  consumers'  plants  by  motor  trucks  of  special  design. 


FIG.    1 

Powdered-Coal  Car 

Elevator,  Bin  and 

Auto  Truck 

Pulverized  fuel  is 
here  dumped,  ele- 
vated, stored  and 
finally  spouted  into 
the  truck  for  deliv- 
ery to  the  consumer 
with  little  if  any 
exposure  to  the  air 
and  consequently  no 
chance  for  the  pow- 
der to  either  heat  or 
blow  away. 


a  central  plant  for  preparing  and  delivering  pulverized 
coal  would  evidently  supply  a  need  and  make  this  fuel 
available  to  small-scale   operations. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.,  of  Washington,  has  estab- 
lished such  a  central  station  near  Seattle,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  over  two  years.  In  the  belief 
that  it  may  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  this 
subject,  the  following  brief  description  has  been  made 
from  data  generously  furnished  by  this  company. 
Acknowledgement  is  also  made  to  George  N.  Calkins, 

■...*^^''''^'^^<'  *•*"  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alines. 

f  Assistant  Physical  Chenii.-it.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


The  railroad  car  for  hauling  the  coal  from  the  pulver- 
izing plant  to  the  central  bin  at  Seattle  is  shown  in 
cross-section  in  Fig.  2  both  in  its  original  form  and 
as  later  remodeled.  The  body  of  the  car  is  of  wood 
lined  with  asbestos  board  except  for  the  hopper  bottom, 
which  is  lined  with  sheet  iron.  The  car  has  a  capacity 
of  30  tons  when  completely  filled. 

The  intake  openings  at  the  top  of  the  car  and 
the  discharge  openings  at  the  bottom  are  made  with 
special  castings  and  can  be  tightly  closed.  The  density 
of  the  pulverized  coal  varies  considerably  with  the 
degree  of  settling.  An  average  figure  is  40  lb.  per 
cubic  foot.     This  car,   in  its  present  form,   is  giving 
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satisfactory  service,  and  others,  to  be  added  as  the 
traffic  demands,  will  be  of  the  same  design  but, of  all- 
steel   construction. 

The  dry  pulverized  coal  flows  quite  readily  and  with 
the  proper  devices  is  easily  handled.  After  being 
ground    the    coal    is    drawn    from    the    pulverizers    by 


connection  between  the  top  of  the  bin  and  the  top  of 
the  truck  tank.  This  greatly  facilitates  dumping  and 
renders  the  operation  entirely  dustless,  since  the  air 
displaced  from  the  bin  by  the  coal  enters  the  emptying 
tank. 

In    filling   the    I  ruck   the   tank   body    is   tilted    in   the 
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FIG.   2.      LONGITUDINAL  AND  TRANSVERSE  SECTIONS   OF     THE    COAL    CAK 
built  was  iin.<iati.5fa'-tory,     Aftfr  bping  redesigned,    however,    it   now    .«iati.«fnrtnrily    sei'ves    the    purpose    for   which    it 

was   intend*M3. 


means  of  .screw  feeders  and  carried  by  two  horizontal 
spiral  conveyors  a  distance  of  60  ft.  to  a  point  over 
the  railroad  car,  into  which  the  coal  is  discharged 
through  large  canvas  tubes. 

The  conveyors  are   inclosed  and   their  operation  can 
be   made   entirely   dustless.     At   Seattle,   the   car   dis- 


FIG.    3.       FEEDING    AI'I'AKATi;S    |:.\1)KK    TONSU.MEK'S    BIN 
Fuel    Is    drawn    from    the    bin    by    a    .xcrew    convevoi-    nnd    de- 
livered  on   top  of  the  air  current    leading    to    th<-   furnaic 

charges  into  an  inclined  continuous  bucket  elevator  and 
the  coal  is  carried  to  the  top  of  a  storage  bin,  from 
which  the  delivery  truck  is  filled  by  gravity  as  later 
described. 

The  motor  truck  used  in  delivering  the  pulverized 
coal  to  the  consumers'  plants  presents  some  novel  and 
interesting  features.  This  truck  is  of  an  original  design 
and  was  built  in  the  company's  own  shops.  Fig.  4 
is  a  sketch  of  the  truck  body  in  position  for  discharging 
into  a  bin  or  bunker.   The  small  pipe  M)  makes  an  air 


same  position  as  shown  for  discharging.  The  45-d^g. 
elbow  at  the  top  of  the  tank  then  makes  a  tight  con- 
nection with  a  spout  from  the  bin.  In  Fig.  .3  the  truck 
is  shown  under  the  bin,  but  not  in  position  for  filling. 
The  intake  and  discharge  openings  of  the  truck  are 
closed  by  tight-fitting  ratchet  gates.  Two  trucks  of 
this  type  are  now  in  use. 

The  main  storage  reservoir  of  the  system  is  in 
the  stockpiles  of  untreated  coal.  Just  enough  of  the 
pulverized  product  is  held  in  storage  at  the  various 
bins  to  insure  an  uninterrupted  supply  to  the  customers 
in  the  event   of  breakdowns  at  the  plant  or   delays   in 


FIG.    1.     DELIVERY  TRLCK  IN  DUMPING  POSITION 
A   canvas   sheath    and    the    air   pipe    ".\"  are  details   that   have 
done    much    to   make    the   df-liv<i-y    of    pulverized    f\i'^l    to   the   ron- 
Humer'8  bin  easy  and  successful. 
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transit.  No  pulverized  coal  is  stored  at  the  plant.  The 
ground  material  is  delivpred  directly  from  the  pul- 
verizers to  the  car. 

The  central  distributing  bin  at  Seattle  h;is  a  capacity 
of  80  tons,  and  on  an  average  60  tons  are  held  in 
reserve  at  this  point.  The  bins  at  the  consuming  plants 
are  all  of  the  same  type.  They  are  built  either  of 
steel  or  concrete,  and  hold  from  10  to  25  tons.  These 
bins  are  usually  kept  full  and  the  coal  is  probably  in 
storage  here  longer  than  at  any  other  point  in  the 
system. 

Sub-bituminous  coal  is  employed  and  this  readily 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.    Ordinarily  this 


FIG.    5.      DELIVERING    FtrEI.  TO   A   HEATING   PLANT 
The  truck  Is  in  the  same  position  as  shown  In  Fig.  i  and  the 
powdered   coal    Is   flowing   to    Oie    consumei's    bunker    under    the 
sidewalk. 

variety  of  coal  from  this  region  is  quite  susceptible 
to  heating  and  spontaneous  combustion  when  stored 
in  the  open. 

All  of  the  handling  and  conveying  machinery  employed 
in  the  various  operations  here  described  is  inclosed  and 
in  every  way  designed  to  prevent  exposing  the  dry 
pulverized  coal  to  the  atmosphere.  The  storage  bins 
are  as  far  as  possible  made  airtight  in  order  to  prevent 
circulation  or  the  renewal  of  the  inclosed  air. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  even  as  a  coincidence,  that  the 
only  three  occasions  of  serious  heating  of  the  powdered 
coal  in  bins  occurred  when  the  material  had  accidently 
been  wetted.  In  spite  of  any  conclusive  evidence,  the 
idea  exists  that  in  ordinary  storage,  moisture  is  a 
factor  tending  to  foster  the  heating  of  Coal  piles.  The 
experience  hei'e  gained  in  the  storage  of  powdered  coal 
tends  to  substantiate  this  belief.  As  long  as  the  coal 
is  kept  quite  dry,  no  heating  occurs. 


Validity  of  Corporate  Transfer. — Where  a  mining 
company  conveyed  practically  all  of  its  property  to 
another  company,  leaving  nothing  which  could  be  sub- 
jected to  liability  for  death  of  a  person  through  negli- 
gence of  the  first  company,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
second  company,  in  order  to  avoid  a  setting  aside  of  the 
transfer  as  being  fraudulent,  to  prove  that  the  transfer 
was  made  in  good  faith,  and  for  a  valuable  consideration. 
(.Alabama  Supreme  Court,  Setzer  vs.  Bumwell  Coal  Co., 
83  Southern  Reporter,  139.) 


Coal  Resources  in  Arizona 

HY  I'AUL  CLOKE 
Tucson,  jVi-lz. 

DEVELOPMENT  of  Arizona's  coal  resources  has 
been  a  matter  of  but  passing  interest  hitherto, 
since  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  tremendous  output  of 
the  state's  metal  mines.  There  are  at  least  three  places 
in  the  state,  however,  where  coal  occurs  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  when  the  Gallup  fields  of  New  Mexiccr  com- 
mence to  give  out  and  there  is  a  local  demand  for  power 
for  manufacturing  and  for  agricultural  purposes  there 
is  bound  to  be  activity  toward  the  development  of  these 
deposits. 

The  great  possibility  offered  by  these  deposits  would 
seem  to  come  from  erecting  power  plants  at  the  mines 
from  which  energy  could  be  transmitted  by  high  ten- 
sion lines  to  other  parts  of  the  state  for  various  pur- 
poses, including  artifical  regrigeration.  Some  energy 
might  also  be  used  to  recover  nitrogen  from  the  air 
right  at  the  plant. 

The  Black  Mesa  coal  field  lies  in  and  around  Black 
Mesa  in  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indian  Reservations  in 
Coconine,  Navajo  and  Apache  Counties  of  Arizona.  At 
present  the  field  is  difficult  of  access.  The  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  lies  70  to  90  miles  south.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  coal  field  lies  almost  wholly  on  a  mesa  which  is  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  topography  of  the 
region.  Its  general  altitude  runs  from  6,000  ft.  at  the 
south  to  8,000  ft.  at  the  north  and  from  500  ft.  to  2,000 
ft.  above  the  general  level.  This  coal  belongs  to  the 
sub-bituminous  class,  a  high  ash  being  its  chief  draw- 
back. The  available  tonnage  is  estimated  at  14,000,000,- 
000  short  tons.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  a  low  estimate. 
This  coal  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  that  of  Gallup 
mines. 

The  Pinedale  coal  field  is  in  two  beds  from  10  to  15 
ft.  apart,  the  upper  reaching  a  maximum  thickness  of 
12  ft.,  the  lower  3  ft.  The  upper  is  a  dirty  deposit 
while  the  lower  is  a  fairly  clean  sub-bituminous  fuel. 

The  Deer  River  coal  field  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Gila  River  just  east  of  Dudleyville,  at  the  junction 
of  the  San  Pedro  and  Gila  Rivers.  It  is  about  85  miles 
northeast  of  Tucson.  The  eastern  end  is  accessible 
from  San  Carlos  through  Hawk  Canyon.  The  coal  field 
is  located  near  the  center  of  the  great  copper-producing 
region  of  the  state. 

The  field  extends  10  to  12  miles  in  an  east-west  direc- 
tion and  it  is  known  to  have  a  breadth  of  4  miles  in 
Deer  Creek  basin.  The  coal  is  also  found  in  Ash  Creek 
basin  so  it  is  possible  that  the  bed  will  extend  to  the 
limestone  outcrop  west  of  Saddle  Mountain.  Coal  beds 
are  also  reported  in  Hawk  Canyon.  The  coal  runs  about 
2  ft.  in  thickness  and  the  total  tonnage  is  estimated  at 
30,000,000  short  tons.  The  coal  is,  generally  speaking, 
of  two  qualities. 

The  first  is  hard  block  coal  adaptable  for  transporta- 
tion for  commercial  use  and  for  coke  making.  The  sec- 
ond is  a  soft  coal  badly  crushed  and  is  of  little  use  for 
marketing  although  it  offers  possibilities  for  manufac- 
ture of  gas  and  for  use  in  a  power  plant  at  the  mine. 
The  fact  that  these  fields  occur  on  Indian  reservations 
interjects  a  point  of  difficulty,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  by  prominent  engineers  of  Arizona,  among  whom 
is  Dean  G.  M.  Butler,  Director  of  the  Arizona  Bureau 
of  Mines,  to  have  appropriate  legislation  enacted  so  that 
these  mines  may  be  developed. 
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Lowering  Splint  Coal  Down  a  Mountain  with 

Minimum  Breakage 

Degradation  Is  Avoided  by  Causing  the  Coal  To  Slide  from  the  Car  into  a  Tube,  from  the 

Tube  into  a  Monitor,  from  the  Monitor  into  Another  Tube 

and  from  Thence  to  a  Conveyor 


By  Josiah  Keely 

Kayford.  W.  Va. 


A  T  OLD  ACME  the  splint  coal  was  one  of  the  first 
/\  coals  on  Cabin  Creek,  W.  Va.,  to  attract  the  at- 
I  V  tention  of  buyers  of  high-grade  domestic  fuel. 
For  many  years  the  coal  was  produced  on  a  making 
basis,  and  the  miners  became  proficient  in  making 
a  large  percentage  of  lump.  As  other  operations 
were  developed  in  this  bed  it  became  their  aim  to 
equal  the  reputation  of  Acme.  To  this  end  loading 
booms,  Marcus  equipment,  and  shakers  were  introduced, 
but  still  there  was  too  much  small  material — too  great 
a  proportion  of  slack  to  lump. 

If  it  was  attempted  to  use  bins  for  storage,  even  in 
moderate  quantities,  the  breakage  became  excessive. 
The  result  was  that  any  delay  in  dropping  in  cars  on 
the  lump  track  caused  a  similar  delay  all  the  way  to 
the  mine  partings.  As  the  Acme  bed  is  from  1,100  to 
1,700  ft.  from  the  tipple,  various  plans  have  been  de- 
vised for  transporting  the  coal  down  the  long  planes 
and  into  the  railroad  cars  without  undue  breakage  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  mine  haulage  in  opera- 
tion in  spite  of  delays  at  the  tipple;  also  to  keep  the 
tipple  going  while  there  is  a  delay  in  the  mine  or  on 
the  plane. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  solving  this  problem 
was  made  a  dozen  years  ago  on  Paint  Creek,  which  runs 
parallel  to  Cabin  Creek  and  where  some  of  the  same 
beds  are  worked.  An  operator  from  the  anthracite 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  attempted  to  use  the  method 
employed  for  lowering  anthracite  down  steep  grades  by 
means  of  a  chute.    An  open  trough  about  1.500  ft.  long, 


16  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  deep  was  lined  with  sheet  iron  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  filled  the  entire  distance  between 
headhouse  and  tipple.  The  pitch  of  the  chute  was  not 
uniform  but  followed  the  contour  of  the  mountain. 
Also,  I  believe,  there  were  one  or  two  changes  in  direc- 
tion. Anyway,  the  idea  was  to  fill  this  big  trough  up 
and  then  draw  off  the  coal  from  the  bottom  as  it  was 
filled  from  the  top. 

It  seems  that  even  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  coal 
had  not  been  taken  too  carefully  into  consideration,  for 
part  of  the  chute  must  have  been  on  not  over  a  25-deg. 
slope.  Anyway,  I  am  told  that  when  this  chute  was 
filled  it  took  weeks  to  dig  it  out.  The  coal  came  down 
at  terrific  speed  in  the  steep  places  and  kept  on  going 
over  the  lesser  grades.  It  filled  the  chute  all  right;  but 
it  refused  to  move  as  a  whole  when  drawn  off  from  the 
bottom. 

When  this  scheme  failed  it  was  attempted  to  put  in 
checks  and  doors  and  let  the  coal  slide  dump  by  dump 
from  top  to  bottom.  After  a  fashion,  considerable  coal 
was  run  in  this  way,  but  it  came  like  a  bombardment 
of  the  tipple ;  sometimes  the  larger  lumps  left  the  chute 
and  flew  clear  over  this  building.  The  degradation  was 
frightful,  but  the  lumps  that  survived  defied  any  fur- 
ther breakage  and  might  have  been  sold  under  the 
caption,  "Inde.structible  Iron-clad  Splint."  The  com- 
pany went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Tubes  and  chutes  have  been  used  under  favorable 
circumstances  for  the  softer  gas  coals,  but  it  seems 
that  operators  generally  have  avoided  long  chutes  for 
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Monitor  Re- 
ceiving Its 
Load 

As  the  monitor 
is  (lulleii  up  under 
the  lower  end  of 
the  storage  tube 
the  gate  on  the 
tube  end  in  lifted 
lierniittiiiK  the 
lual  to  How  into 
the  monitor  until 
it  is  full.  Lower- 
ing the  monitor 
shuts  the  gate 
and  stops  the 
flow. 


splint.  Some  monitors  are  employed  but  the  usual 
method  of  handling  splint  coal  is  by  running  the  mine 
cars,  from  two  to  four  to  a  trip,  directly  from  the 
mine  down  the  plane  to  a  tipple  landing.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  have  ventured  to  install  long  conveyors  of  the 
disc  type,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  up  keep  of  these 
will  stay  within  low  limits. 

Running  mine  cars  over  a  plane  is  not  only  hard  on 
the  cars  but  every  car  has  to  be  inspected  and  kept  in 
perfect  repair  for  each  trip.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  prevent  some  runaways,  and  unless  the  coal  is  care- 
fully cribbed  much  is  lost  on  the  plane.  Furthermore 
the  landing  at  the  tipple  requires  a  longer  and  more 
substantia!    building.      Finally,    broken    trips    running 


away  have,  on  reaching  the  tipple,  been  the  cause  of  an 
appalling  number  of  serious  accidents. 

The  usual  type  of  monitor  is  filled  from  a  bin,  the 
coal  falling  several  feet  into  the  top  of  the  monitor. 
This,  added  to  the  breakage  in  the  head-house  bin  and 
ihat  caused  from  discharging  into  the  tipple  bin,  makes 
an  excessive  deterioration  before  the  coal  is  screened. 
However,  there  are  so  many  considerations  in  favor  of 
monitor  transportation  that  careful  attention  may  well 
be  directed  tov^^ard  eliminating  the  attendant  breakage. 
It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  rather  novel  equip- 
ment of  Acme  2  was  designed.  It  was  desired  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  of  Old  Acme  for  good  lump  coal  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  capacity,  reduce  the  cost. 


Monitor  Dis- 
charging Its 
Load 

At  the  lower 
extremity  of  its 
travel  the  end  of 
the  monitor  en- 
ters the  upper 
end  of  the  lower 
storage  tube. 
This  opens  the 
monitor  gate  and 
allows  the  con- 
tents to  discharge 
into  the  tube. 
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Tipple  Frame 
and  Machin- 
ery in  Place 

This  p  i  c  t  u  r  I' 
was  taken  during 
the  time  that  the 
equipment  was 
being  installed. 
The  conveyor  and 
transformers  can 
be  plainly  seen. 


and  eliminate  the  danger  of  cars  running  away  onto  the 
tipple.  About  everyone  on  the  job  had  a  hand  in  mak- 
ing suggestions  which  W.  W.  Venable  of  the  Kanawha 
Manufacturing  Co.  has  attempted  to  incorporate  in  his 
designs  for  this  equipment. 

First,  an  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  coal  slide  from 
point  to  point  at  all  successive  stages  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, instead  of  falling  into  bins  and  pouring  into  and 
out  of  monitors.  Thirty-three  degrees  was  chosen  as 
the  angle  at  which  this  coal  would  move  from  rest,  and 
the  equipment  is  a  combination  of  monitors,  steel  tubes 
and  conveyors.  The  monitors  are  especially  designed, 
and  shuttle  between  two  3G-in.  steel  tubes,  a  receiving 
tube  104  ft.  long  and  a  discharge  tube  220  ft.  long.  The 
short  conveyor  simply  feeds  the  coal  onto  shaker  screens 
from  the  lower  tube. 

Starting  from  the  mine,  the  coal  is  loaded  into  2-ton 
cars  and  weighed  on  a  Fairbank  scale  with  a  S'treeter- 
Amet  automatic  weighing  device,  after  which  it  passes 
over  a  Phillips  cross-over  dump.  Instead  of  dumping 
into  a  bin,  the  coal  runs  out  of  the  car  into  the  receiv- 
ing tube,  which  is  installed  at  the  same  pitch  as  the  car 
bottom  in  position  of  dumping.    The  first  dump  rushes 


down  the  tube  with  considerable  velocity  and  a  good 
deal  of  breakage  against  the  hooded  door  at  the  lower 
end  results.  However,  the  next  dump  cushions  against 
the  coal  already  in  place  and  makes  a  fairly  easy 
landing. 

Each  dump  that  rushes  down  the  tube  is  spread  out 
by  friction  so  that  there  is  a  "tail"  of  coal  in  front  and 
a  similar  tail  behind.  In  other  words,  the  tube  is  filled 
quite  loosely  and  with  much  less  breakage  than  a  bin 
would  be,  because  there  is  just  enough  momentum  to 
the  strung-out  coal  to  bunch  it  up  together  at  landing, 
making  the  tube  full  but  not  packing  it.  It  is  con- 
templated to  not  empty  this  tube  until  the  end  of  the 
day,  but  to  operate  at  all  times  with  at  least  several 
dumps  in  the  tube.  It  holds  about  30  tons.  A  bin  to 
hold  30  tons  would  have  to  be  twice  as  large,  unless 
coal  were  dumped  with  a  fall  of  10  or  15  feet. 

Next,  the  monitor  instead  of  having  an  opening  in 
the  top  is  open  ended  like  a  cartridge.  It  is  rectangu- 
lar in  cross  section  and  the  upper  end  is  designed  on 
such  a  slope  as  to  raise  the  hooded  door  of  the  receiving 
tube,  taking  its  load  automatically.  As  it  opens  this 
door  it  is  on  the  same  slope  as  the  tube.     The  whole 


TIPPLE  COMPI-ETED.  WITH  FIRST  R.\ILROAD  CAR  AWAITING   ITS  LOAD 
Tipple  la  designed  so  as  to  reduce  breakage.     A  larec  slack  bin  Is    provided,  but  the  capacity  of  the  tubes  Is  relied  on  to  furnish 

the  storage.     They  hold  about  100  tons. 
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bulk  of  coal  in  the  tube  simp'y  moves  downward  and 
with  enough  thrust  to  entirely  fill  the  monitor,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  occupied  by  the  end  of  the  tube 
which  projects  into  it.  As  the  monitor  withdraws  the 
hooded  door  drops,  cutting  off  the  coal,  not  suddenly 
but  allowing  enough  to  come  through  to  finish  the  moni- 
tor load  by  the  time  it  is  clear  of  the  tube. 

It  is  700  ft.  on  a  25-deg.  slope  to  the  receiving  end 
of  the  lower  tube.  The  monitor,  with  10  tons  of  coal, 
descends,  operating  the  ordinary  drum  rigging  until  it 
reaches  the  220-ft.  tube,  which  is  used  instead  of  the 
ordinary  receiving  bin.  The  upper  end  of  this  tube  is 
designed  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  monitor,  which 
slides  into  it  on  an  angle  of  33  deg.,  the  sides  of  the 
tube  being  constructed  on  such  a  slope  as  to  raise  the 
door  of  the  monitor.  The  discharge  of  the  coal  is,  of 
course,  reciprocal  with  the  receiving  of  the  coal  into 
the  other  monitor  at  the  top. 

The  first  monitor  full  rushes  down  the  tube  and 
against  its  hooded  end  with  appreciable  breakage,  but 


trestle.  And  also  the  cut  make.s  a  safety  ditch  whi(  h 
will  effectually  prevent  any  luiiaways  from  ever  coming 
into  the  tipple.  With  heavy  10-ton  monitors  coming 
clear  down  to  a  tipple  there  will  inevitably  be  a  time 
when  one  of  them  will  run  away  and  smash  things  up. 
In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  joint  of  the  receiving  lube  is  telf 
scoped  so  that  a  heavy  bump  against  it  will  not  be  com- 
municated along  the  whole  tube  to  the  conveyor  or  tear 
the  tube  from  its  foundations.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  explain  that  both  monitors  do  not  land  at  exactly  the 
same  point,  there  being  four  or  five  inches  difference  to 
take  care  of  the  four  rails  which  are  all  brought  in  to- 
gether from  a  frog,  but  with  no  latches  to  bother  with. 
Probably  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  installa- 
tion is  the  precaution  that  must  be  taken  in  freezing 
weather.  This  was,  of  course,  considered  when  design- 
ing the  equipment.  The  tubes  should  not  be  left  full 
over  night  in  cold  weather,  and  too  long  a  delay  during 
the  day  might  cause  a  stoppage,  but  as  far  south  as  this. 


Dumphouse  at 

the   Top   of 

the  Plane 

Mine  cars  are 
here  discharged 
to  the  upper  end 
of  the  upper  stor- 
a  g  e  tube.  A 
jointed  material 
skip  is  shown  in 
the  foregri'ound. 


alter  this  the  succeeding  dumps  cushion  on  account  of 
the  coal  being  spread  out  up  the  tube.  Each  dump 
leaves  a  "tail"  instead  of  presenting  a  solid  bank  for  the 
next  monitor  load  to  break  against.  Although  after 
the  first  dump  there  is  less  breakage  than  in  a  bin,  still 
the  intention  is  to  operate  \vith  the  tube  well  filled.  It 
holds  about  70  tons. 

When  the  conveyor  starts,  the  coal  feeds  from  the 
tube  at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons  per  day,  or,  in  fact,  at 
about  any  rate  desired.  Thus  the  coal  slides  from  the 
car  into  the  upper  tube,  slides  from  this  tube  into  the 
monitor,  slides  from  the  monitor  into  lower  tube,  and 
slides  dovn\  this  as  the  conveyor  takes  it  away  from  the 
discharge  opening. 

Of  course,  in  the  whole  design  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  contour  of  the  ground.  It  just  happens  that 
the  last  220  ft.  of  the  plane  is  the  r,tccp  portion,  making 
the  tube  practical.  It  just  happens  that  tbe  grade  be- 
tween tubes  is  approximately  uniform  so  that  there  are 
no   knuckles    to    make    sheaves    and    roller.'?    necessary. 

It  happens,  also,  that  running  a  tube  over  the  Coal 
River  railroad  cut  at  this  place  saves  a  double  monitor 


the  advantages  in  other  respects  outweigh  the  chances 
of  these  occasional  delays  in  cold  weather. 

In  the  present  installation  the  tipple  is  equipped  with 
a  large  slack  bin  emptied  by  a  conveyor  in  order  to  get 
all  the  capacity,  but  there  is  100  tons  of  storage  carried 
in  the  tubes  without  breakage  and  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  provided  for. 

It  would  appear,  to  sum  up  the  advantages:  (1) 
That  this  is  a  cheap  installation,  (2)  that  it  can  be 
cheaply  operated,  (S)  that  breakage  has  been  reduced, 
(4)  that  by  shortening  the  monitor  run  300  ft.  the 
capacity  of  output  is  much  increased,  i5)  that  the 
danger  to  tipple  and  men  from  the  runaway  trips  is 
practically  eliminated,  (6)  that  there  is  a  maximum  of 
storage  in  a  minimum  of  space,  (7)  that  by  confining 
the  monitor  run  to  that  part  of  the  plane  that  is  of 
uniform  grade  the  number  of  sheaves  and  rollers  is 
reduced  and  a  correspondingly  longer  life  given  the 
ropes,  which  have  been  shortened  300  ft.  by  reason  of 
the  installation  of  the  tubes,  (8)  that  the  monitor  fills 
automaticallj'  and  cannot  be  run  over,  wasting  coal  on 
the  plane. 
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What  Should  Be  Done  To  Provide  a  300-Day 

Working  Year' 


Summer  Storage  of  Coal  Has  Been  Urged  as  a  Stabilizer  of  the  Industry- 
Consumers  of  Fuel,  the  Railroads  Are  the  Most  Readily  Able 
to  Store  Their  Winter's  Requirements 


-Of  all 


By  Edwin  Ludlow 

N«w  York  City 


AT  THE  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Inutitutc 
l\  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  the  open 
XA.  forum  on  the  subject  of  the  stabilisation  of  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  that  was  called  by  Mr.  Hoover 
brought  out  a  large  number  of  able  papers,  and  a  full 
discussion  of  the  problems  involved.  The  criticisms  of 
the  bituminous  industr>'  were: 

That  it  was  overdeveloped  with  a  possible  output 
nearly  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  present  requirements ; 
that  during  the  summer  there  were  plenty  of  cars  and 
no  orders,  and  during  the  winter  there  were  plenty  of 
orders  but  no  cars;  that  the  mines  were  not  properly 
developed  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  and  that  the 
recovery  of  the  coal  varies  from  50  to  95  per  cent;  that 
this  industry,  employing  over  600,000  men,  could,  if 
running  full  time,  release  100,000  men  for  other  work; 
that  the  studies  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration showed  that  the  cost  of  production  in- 
creased with  a  loss  of  time  and  that  with  a  50  per  cent 
operation  the  increase  in  cost  was  about  40  per  cent. 
.  There  is  much  truth  in  all  of  these  criticisms  but  the 
remedies  suggested  were  all  met  by  objections  and  no 
clearly-defined  policy  was  formulated  at  the  meeting. 
This  was  left  for  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  Mr. 
Hoover  consisting  of  the  15  members  of  the  coal  and 
coke  committee  of  the  Institute  with  15  others  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  Institute  but  whose  assistance 
would  be  of  value  in  formulating  a  definite  plan  for  the 
stabilization  of  the  bituminous  industry. 

Twice  Domestic  Consumption   Could  Be  Produced 

It  is  true  that  with  full  running  time  the  mines  could 
produce  nearly  a  billion  tons  per  annum  as  against  a 
domestic  consumption  of  500  million.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  to  change  immediately  from  half  time  to  full 
time  and  any  improvement  will  be  gradual.  In  the  mean- 
time every  year  shows  an  exhaustion  of  some  mines  and 
the  demand  increases  at  the  rate  of  20  million  tons 
per  annum. 

The  criticism  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  tonnage 
of  bituminous  coal  is  not  produced  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  engineers  is  perfectly  true.  The  history  of  a 
".".jority  of  bituminous  mines,  especially  of  a  large 
r!  umber  of  small  ones  that  go  to  make  up  the  aggregate 
to"nage  of  the  country,  is  that  some  successful  sales 
r^ent  who  has  been  .selling  coal  on  a  commission  for 
other  mines  feels  the  necessity  of  having  an  operation  of 
h":i  (^wn  to  stabilize  his  own  business  and  arranges 
either  by  the  formation  of  a  company  or  through  his  own 
capital  to  purchase  or  open  up  such  an  operation.  He 
then  appoints  a  good  practical  man  to  take  charge. 


•Paper  pr<-.M»Titf'l  before  the  New  York  section  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallur^cal  EnKlnmrs.  March  3.  1920. 
entitled  ".'Stabilization  of  the  Bituminous-Coal  Industry." 


In  the  majority  of  cases  this  means  the  appointing  of 
a  superintendent  who  has  been  a  foreman  at  some  other 
mine.  He  is  not  an  engineer,  and  as  he  is  expected  to 
mine  coal  at  the  least  possible  cost,  he  works  the  mine 
on  that  basis,  taking  out  the  best  portion  of  the  bed 
and  leaving  coal  for  a  roof  when  it  is  cheaper  to  do  so 
than  take  it  down  and  set  timber.  He  usually  works 
without  definite  plan.  The  engineers  who  go  into  such  a 
mine  are  simply  surveyors  who  record  what  work  has 
been  done  and  are  not  employed  to  project  the  future 
workings. 

Profits  Have  Lain  in  Sales,  Not  Production 

The  selling  end  of  the  bituminous  business  has  been 
the  money-making  end,  and  the  majority  of  mining  com- 
panies are  only  adjuncts  of  a  sales  company.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  are,  of  course,  the  mines  opened  up  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  steel 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal  for  their  own 
coke  overs.  The  large  landowning  companies  have  also 
done  m.uch  good  work  in  the  way  of  conservation  by  em- 
ploying engineers  and  insisting  that  the  leases  shall  be 
worked  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  these 
men  and  the  workings  planned  out  ahead.  The  recov- 
ery in  all  fields  worked  in  this  way  with  definite  plans 
and  laid  out  by  engineers  runs  from  90  to  95  per  cent, 
whik  the  other  class  of  mines  obtain  from  50  to  75  per 
cent  extraction. 

The  anthracite  industry  is  much  better  stabilized  than 
the  bituminous,  due  to  three  reasons:  First,  the  rail- 
roads operating  in  that  field  recognize  the  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  revenue  of  maintain- 
ing full  working  time  at  the  mines.  As  a  consequence  car 
■shortage  is  almost  unknown,  while  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  greatest  loss  of  time  in  the  bituminous  field. 

Second,  the  companies  give  a  summer  discount  to  en- 
courage stocking,  amounting  to  50c.  per  ton  in  April  and 
which  is  taken  up  at  the  rate  of  10c.  per  month  until 
September  when  the  full  circular  price  is  charged  until 
the  next  April. 

Lower-Priced  Coals  Are  Stored 

Third,  storage  is  provided  by  the  large  companies  to 
take  care  of  such  sizes  as  are  not  in  demand  during  cer- 
tain periods.  This  storage  had  to  be  added  to  the  price 
reduction  in  order  to  make  that  effective  and  is  used 
largely  for  the  lower-priced  steam  sizes  that  find  their 
maximum  demand  in  winter  for  steam-heating  plants 
in  the  cities. 

The  domestic  sizes  are  now  readily  absorbed  at  nearly 
all  times  of  the  year,  but  until  these  storage  plants  were 
built  the  spring  reduction  in  price  did  not  show  any 
great  results  in  increasing  the  working  time  during  the 
summer.  The  fact  that  anthracite  can  be  stored  without 
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clanger  of  fire  and  with  only  a  small  loss  from  degrada- 
tion makes  stocking  it  a  much  simpler  problem  than  the 
similar  treatment  of  bituminous. 

The  unionization  of  the  coal  mines  has  made  labor 
unnecessarily  costly  through  the  unions  refusing  to  al- 
low any  man  to  fill  two  positions  even  when  it  was  per- 
fectly possible  for  him  to  do  so  without  overwork.  This 
has  caused  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
with  no  corresponding  increase  in  tonnage.  The  union 
also  frowns  upon  individual  effort  and  openly  advocates 


Labor  unionization  has  greatly  and  un- 
necessarily increased  mining  costs.  Nation- 
alization of  mines  is  favored  by  the  miners 
because  they  believe  that  there  is  no  bottom 
to  Uncle  Sam's  pocketbook  and  that  the 
Government  could  produce  coal  and  sell  it 
below  cost  indefinitely.  To  force  national- 
ization thev  make  excessive  demands. 


that  all  must  hold  themselves  down  to  what  the  average 
man  can  do,  and  is  continually  preventing  any  rules 
being  enrorced  calling  for  a  full  day's  work. 

Claims  w-ere  made  that  the  strike  of  last  November 
was  due  to  the  short  working  time  of  the  mines.  This 
was  not  the  reason  as  the  strike  was  called  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  made  in  England  a  year  ago  by  which 
coal  miners  of  all  countries  were  to  demand  the  national- 
ization of  the  mines  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  they  were 
to  ask  a  60  per  cent  increase,  a  6-hr.  day  and  a  5-day 
week. 

The  English  miners  have  not  obtained  nationalization 
of  the  industry',  but  have  secured  a  shorter  working  day. 
The  result  has  been  so  disastrous  to  the  British  indur- 
try  that  the  men  will  probably  never  get  any  further 
demands.  The  Nov.  1  strike  was  called  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  in  violation  of  contracts,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  mines  would  be  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
That  short  working  time  was  not  the  reason  for  the 
strike  is  shown  by  the  demand  of  the  anthracite  miners, 
who  have  never  suffered  from  short  time,  that  they  shall 
be  granted  a  60  per  cent  increase,  a  6-hr.  day  and  a  5-day 
week  when  their  contract  expires  on  April  1. 

The  statistics  show  that  each  inorease  given  the 
miners  in  the  last  few  years  has  reduced  the  tonnage  per 
man-day  and  if  the  anthracite  miners  receive  any  part 
of  their  demand  there  will  not  be  enough  anthracite 
mined  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

I  talked  with  a  district  president  of  the  miners  in  the 
anthracite  region  and  asked  why  they  wanted  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  mines  when  they  knew  that  Gov- 
ernm.ent  operation  of  the  railroads  had  been  a  failure. 
He  said,  "Yes,  that's  true,  but  look  at  the  high  wages  and 
short  hours  the  men  get.  That's  what  we  want.  We 
know  that  the  mines  could  not  pay  their  overhead  and 
sell  the  coal  mined  in  the  shorter  hours  at  a  price  that 
the  public  would  stand  for,  so  we  want  the  Government 
to  take  the  mines  and  sell  th3  coal  at  any  price  it 
pleases,  and  if  it  is  at  a  loss  the  United  States  Treasury 
can  stand  it." 

A  study  of  the  various  addresses  made  at  the  recent 
meeting  indicates  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  coal 
industrj'  is  a  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  bitu- 
minous mines  and  the  railroads.  The  railroads  use 
155,000,000  tons  or  28  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of 


bituminous  coal  in  this  country.  The  curves  as  shown 
in  Mr.  Smith's  paper  indicate  that  their  heavy  demands 
for  coal  are  in  the  winter  at  a  time  when  output  is  most 
difficult  to  produce,  and  when  the  demand  from  the 
domestic  trade  is  at  its  maximum.  The  public  utilities, 
electric  lines,  etc.,  consume  3.'?, 000, 000  tons  or  6  per 
cent  and  have  their  maximum  demand  in  winter. 

The  domestic  consumption  naturally  shows  the  great- 
est fluctuations  in  its  demand  cun'e,  dropping  from 
10,000,000  tons  for  the  month  of  January,  to  2,500,000 
tons  for  July  and  August  and  going  up  again  to  9,500,- 
000  tons  in  December.  This  total  tonnage,  however,  is 
only  67,000,000  or  12!  per  cent  of  the  entire  output. 
The  coke  ovens  absorb  85,000,000  tons  or  15  per  cent 
of  the  output,  but  their  low  period  is  December,  January 
and  February,  forming  a  potent  factor  tending  toward 
equalization. 

The  other  consumers  shown  by  Mr.  Smith's  paper 
all  have  variable  curves  with  a  larger  consumption  in 
summer  than  in  winter. 

Prof.  Stock's  paper  showed  that  it  was  entirely  pos- 
sible to  store  bituminous  coal  without  danger  of  fire  if 
the  storing  is  done  properly.  The  safest  storage  of  all  is 
under  water  as  that  is  not  only  fireproof  but  also  pre- 
vents any  loss  of  volatile  matter  and  deterioration  in  the 
coal,  while  storage  can  be  continued  an  unlimited  time. 
It  would  not  be  practicable  for  the  domestic  consumer 
to  do  any  large  amount  of  storing  as  his  facilities  would 
not  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  do  it  in  a  proper  manner 
He  would  always  have  the  danger  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion and  the  degradation  which  would  be  unavoid- 
able. The  amount  that  he  would  have  to  store  would  not 
warrant  him  in  going  to  any  appreciable  expense  in  pre- 
paring a  proper  storage. 

Railroads  Coifld  Render  Most  Assistance 

The  electric  utilities  could  and  should  store  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  they  do,  but  the  ones  who  could  help 
the  whole  bituminous  trade  by  co-operating  with  it  and 
storing  during  the  summer  a  three  month's  supply 
which  could  be  drawn  upon  during  the  winter  months, 
would  be  the  railroads.  They  could  do  more  toward 
stabilizing  the  industr>'  than  anyone  else,  and  no 
other  industry  could  so  well  afford  to  store  coal  as  the 
railroads  since  they  have  at  their  terminals  sufficient 
ground  on  which  this  coal  could  be  put  down  and  they 
have  in  their  equipment  the  locomotive  cranes  necessary 
to  pick  it  up  when  it  is  needed.  Thus  the  only  capital  ex- 
pense required  would  be  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  coal  is  to  be  stored  so  as  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  picking  up  the  surface  %vhen  recovering 
the  fuel. 

The  railroads  could  better  afford  to  do  this  than  any- 
one else  for  the  reason  that  it  w^ould  enable  them  to  have 
their  equipment  free  to  handle  their  domestic  trade  in 
the  winter  and  their  freight  trains  would  not  be  loaded 
down  with  coal  for  their  own  consumption  or  that  of 
other  railroads  during  the  period  of  mo.st  difficult  opera- 
tion, when  the  demand  for  coal  is  the  greatest. 

Suggestions  were  made  that  freight  rates  should  tt 
adjusted,  giving  low  rates  in  summer  in  order  to  en- 
courage stocking.  This  would  not  be  necessar>-  if  the 
railroads  themselves  would  do  the  stocking.  The  mines 
also  should  be  willing  to  assist  in  this  stocking  move- 
ment by  agreeing  in  their  contracts  that  coal  delivered 
to  a  railroad  or  to  any  other  industrj'  in  excess  of  the 
average  monthly  requirement  should  be  at  a  sufficiently 
lower  price  to  pay  for  the  stocking. 
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Such  contracts  are  now  in  existence  with  the  electric 
companies  by  which  in  providing  for,  say  120,000  ton;; 
per  annum,  the  mining  company  has  the  right  to  double 
the  monthly  average  in  any  month  or  ship  20,000  tons  in 
a  month,  but  that  excess  over  the  average  monthly  re- 
ciuirement  of  10,000  tons  would  carry  a  discount  of  5, 
10  or  15c.,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  With  this  sort  of 
contract  the  mining  company  could  fill  the  full  contract 
in  six  months  if  it  desired  and  the  electric  company 
would  have  to  take  it. 

An  objection  to  a  reduction  in  rates  is  that  it  is  a 
complication  that  would  work  an  injustice  on  the  rail- 
roads in  their  shipments  to  the  Lakes,  where  a  great 
proportion  of  the  summer  tonnage  goes  and  which  cannot 
be  forwarded  to  its  final  destination  excepting  during 
that  season.  And  the  same  would  also  be  true  of  tide- 
water shipments  which  are  usually  heavier  in  summer 
than  they  are  in  winter.  It  would  only  take  about 
50,000,000  tons  extra  shipped  during  the  summer  months 
to  practically  stabilize  the  industry.  This  the  railroads 
with  a  consumption  of  155,000,000  tons  could  easily 
absorb. 

The  objection  to  the  dealers  storing  the  coal  is  the 
cost  of  such  storage  to  them.  They  have  to  pay  for 
the  freight  as  well  as  the  coal.  They  have  to  stand  the 
loss  in  degradation  and  the  danger  of  fire,  and  all  of 
these  losses  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  to  the 
retail  consumer  so  that  the  public  would  have  to  bear 
the  entire  cost  of  tliis  storage.  It  would  also  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  dealer  who  had  these  storage  yards 
to  charge  a;i  exorbitant  profit  when  coal  was  scarce 
under  the  claim  that  he  would  have  to  have  such  an 
amount  in  order  to  absoi'b  his  storage  charges. 

The  stabilization  of  the  bituminous  industry  must 
cover  the  question  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  as 
well  as  the  operation  of  the  mines.  Attempts  to  store 
by  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  would  not  accomplish 
the  desired  result  even  if  a  seasonal  freight  rate 
was  allowed. 

Transportation  in  this  country  is  in  a  serious  con- 
dition. The  railroads  have  just  come  back  to  their 
original  owners  after  three  years  of  government  con- 
trol, depleted  as  to  cars  and  rolling  stock  and  with  their 
roadbeds  in  worse  condition  than  when  they  were  turned 
over  to  the  government,  with  wages  up  at  so  high  a 
figure  that  the  majority  of  the  roads  are  not  able  to 
earn  the  guarantee  that  the  government  gave  them 
based  on  the  three  years'  earnings  before  they  were 
taken  over. 

It  is  going  to  take  billions  of  dollars  to  rehabilitate 
the  carriers.  Unless  they  can  show  an  earning  capacity 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  borrow  the 
money  with  which  to  do  this.  We  have  to  face,  there- 
fore, a  utilization  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  rolling 
stock  and  equipment  that  the  railroads  have  at  the 
present  time  and  this  can  only  be  arranged  by  eliminat- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  haulage  of  coal  for  railroad 
purposes  during  the  winter  months. 

The  congestion  of  population  in  the  cities  and  the  large 
increase  in  manufacturing  industries,  with  a  continually 
increasing  cost  of  obtaining  sufficient  freight  terminals 
in  these  cities,  make  the  problem  of  future  operation 
one  from  which  we  will  have  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
Europe  and  utilize  to  a  larger  extent  the  waterways 
of  this  country.  This  is  already  being  done  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  where  the  Mcnongahela  River  is 
now  becoming  the  great  carrier  of  coal  from  the  mines 
to  the  byproduct  ovens  and  manufacturing  plants  of 
Pittsburgh. 


To  utilize  this  river  .o  its  maximum,  the  mines  are 
oeing  connected  underground  by  haulage  roads  extend- 
ing back  as  much  as  11  miles  so  that  coal  may  be  hauled 
to  a  river  loading  point.  Furthermore,  the  river  is 
being  kept  open  all  winter  by  ice  breakers  to  prevent 
any  interruption  of  a  steady  movement  of  coal  to  the 
by-product  ovens. 

The  Kanawha  and  Ohio  Rivers  have  always  been 
gateways  for  the  outlet  of  coal  and  this  movement 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  if  the  public  utilities  would 
locate  their  plants  near  the  river  and  make  provision 
for  sufficient  storage  so  that  they  could  obtain  the 
bulk  of  their  supplies  by  water. 

In  the  anthracite  field  the  greatest  development  in  that 
direction  would  be  the  making  of  slackwater  navigation 
from  Trenton  to  Easton,  permitting  the  barges  that  now 
carry  coal  to  Sound  ports  as  well  as  those  for  the 
Southern  ports  to  be  loaded  at  Easton,  Pa.,  which  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers  and  is 
reached  by  nearly  all  the  anthracite  roads.  This  would 
mean  a  short  haul  from  the  mines  to  the  loading  docks 
and  would  avoid  the  congestion  of  the  crowded  New  York 
Bay  terminals,  where  nearly  all  of  the  coal,  not  only 
for  New  York  but  for  the  waterfront  of  New  England, 
is  now  loaded. 

We  are  faced  at  this  time  with  what  is  almost  a 
coal  famine  and  yet  the  mines  are  not  working  an 
average  of  three  days  a  week.  The  coal  that  is  being 
shippad  in  those  three  days  is  to  a  large  extent  being 
confiscated  by  the  railroads.  During  the  last  five  days 
of  government  operation  at  Newport  News  all  the  coal 
was  confiscated  irrespective  of  its  destination  and  cars 
were  even  taken  away  from  a  vessel  that  was  partly 
loaded  and  at  the  dock. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  the  new  regulations  of 
the  railroads,  prohibiting  this  confiscation,  and  making 
the  railroad  that  does  confiscate,  responsible  not  only 
for  the  price  at  which  this  coal  was  billed  to  the  con- 
sumer but  responsible  for  damages  to  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  consigned,  providing  the  non-receipt  of 
this  coal  produced  a  loss  in  production  or  a  shutdown 
of  his  plant. 

As  long  as  it  is  easy  for  the  railroads  to  supply  them- 
selves through  confiscation  with  the  fuel  that,  they 
need  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  or  go  to  the  expense 
of  buying  sufficient  stock  to  tide  them  over,  and  now 
that  the  railroads  have  gone  back  to  individual  owner- 
ship we  should  see  that  the  bad  practices   instituted 


We  are  faced  with  a  fuel  famine,  yet  the 
mines  work  only  about  three  days  per  week — 
and  much  of  what  coal  is  shipped  has  been 
commandeered  by  the  carriers.  Bad  practices 
instituted  during  Government  control  should 
not  be  indefinitely  continued  under  private 
ownership.  Confiscation  by  carload  should 
be  prohibited. 


under  government  control  are  not  allowed  to  continue. 
The  stabilization  of  the  bituminous-coal  industry  can 
not  be  accomplished  without  co-operation  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  railroads  cannot  obtain  their  full  returns 
without  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  cars  and 
motive  power  they  now  possess.  Now  is  the  p.'^ychological 
time  for  the  two  parties  to  come  together  and  formulate 
a  plan  to  that  end. 
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A  Small  but  Efficient  Tipple 

Arrangement  of  Tipple  and  Machinery'  Is  Such  That  Ready  Access  May  Be  Had  to  All 

Machinery — Three  Sizes  in  Addition  to  Rnn-of-Mine  Are  Secured — 

Simplicity  Is  the  Keynote  of  Entire  Installation 


By  William  Brasack 

Fairmont.  M".  Va. 


THE  Birch  Fork  Coal  Co.  recently  opened  a  new  oper- 
ation called  the  Birch  Fork  mine.  This  is  located 
at  Birchton  in  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Coal  River 
branch  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.  The  coal  bed 
worked  is  the  Dorothy  Seam,  which  at  this  point  has  an 
average  thickness  of  6  ft.  The  coal  is  fairly  hard  and 
dry,  is  a  good  domestic  fuel  and  well  suited  for  steam 
purposes. 

The  mine  is  a  drift  operation  located  well  toward  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  while  the  tipple  is  placed  in  the 
valley.  This  arrangement  called  for  a  monitor  plane 
about  1,800  ft.  long.  The  coal  is  dumped  at  the  top  into 
a  bin  of  about  500  tons  capacity  and  loaded  through 
undercut  gates  into  monitors  which  lower  it  down  the 
hill  and  discharge  it  into  another  bin  of  25  tons  capacity- 
at  the  tipple. 

The  tipple  equipment  has  a  capacity  of  200  tons  per 
hour  and  is  housed  in  a  substantially  designed  wooden 
structure.  One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  shows 
the  tipple  after  the  machinery  was  erected  and  while 
the  first  railroad  car  was  being  loaded,  but  before  the 
siding  and  windows  were  put  in  place. 

An  oscillating  feeder  operating  under  the  tipple  bin 
delivers   the   coal    uniformly    to    the    shaking   screens. 


FIG.  1.    .\1ECHA>;1S.M  OJ'EUAll.\(;  liCCIPROCATING  FEEDER 

A  flywheel  on  the  main  shaft  assures  a  smooth  oscillatory  motion 

to   the   feeder   plate. 

This  feeder  is  driven  from  a  5-hp.  squirrel-cage  motor 
through  one  belt  and  one  gear  reduction  and  runs  at  75 
complete  oscillations  per  minute.  The  oscillating  plate 
is  driven  from  an  adjustable  eccentric  while  a  fl\'wheel 
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FIG.   2.      LUuKi.\U    II'  THE  .•:;11AKING   SCREEN 

These  screens  are  built  in  tTVo  sections  the  oscillations  of  which 

.-ire  almo.-it  directly  opposed,  so  that  vibration  is  greatly  reduced. 

insures  steady  motion.  This  type  of  feeder  produces  a 
practically  even  feed  and  leaves  a  cushion  of  coal  about 
12  in.  deep  on  the  feeder  plate  which  protects  it  when 
a  monitor  load  is  dumped  into  the  empty  bin. 

The  shaker  screens  are  made  in  two  sections,  closely 
balanced,  and  are  of  the  continuous  bottom  and  gate 
type.  They  separate  the  coal  into  three  sizes,  slack,  egg 
and  lump.  These  can  be  mixed  through  a  suitable 
setting  of  gates.  Fig.  2  shows  the  shaking  screens  set 
for  run-of-mine  coal.  The  screens  are  suspended  by 
adjustable  hanger  rods  from  overhead  supports,  the 
hanger  rods  being  well  braced  sideways  in  order  to 
avoid  wabbling.  A  special  bevel  discharge  lip  deflects 
the  lumps  when  going  to  the  picking  table  and  prevents 


ciriven  from  a  15-hp.  slip-ring  motor  through  an  endless 
belt  provided  with  a  tension  idler.  This  forms  an 
elastic  connection  between  the  armature  and  crankshaft. 
Another  novel  feature  is  the  Fairmont  patent  spring 
connection  between  the  two  sections  of  the  shaker 
screens.  These  springs  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  They  are 
alternately  compressed  and  expanded  and  store  part  of 
the  energy  of  the  screens  during  the  retardation  period, 
giving  it  up  again  during  the  acceleration  period.  The 
effect  is  a  saving  of  power  and  an  absence  of  shocks  and 
vibrations   on    the   driving   mechanism   and   the   tipple 


FIG.   4.      PICKING  TABLES   FOR   THE   L.XRGBR   SIZES 

These  are  of  the  ttaveling-apron  type  and  terminate  In  hinged 

loading   booms   that    may    be    raised    or    lowered    to   suit   loadTns 

conditions. 

structure.    Tests  taken  recently  show  that  these  screens 
consume  only  6.7  horsepower. 

Slack  is  discharged  over  a  chute  into  car  on  the  slack 
track,  while  egg  and  lump  coal  are  discharged  onto 
picking  tables  with  hinged  loading  boom  extensions. 
The   picking   tables   consist    of   apron   conveyors    with 


FIG.    3.      THE   SCREEN-ACTUATING   SHAFT 
In    order    to    reduce   friction    and    the   speed    of   surface    rubbing. 
■  ranks  have  been  here  sub.stltuter)  in  place  of  the  u.sual  eccentrics. 

them  from  being  struck  on  the  return  stroke  of  the 
screen.  The  lower  screen  is  provided  with  a  veil  plate 
for  making  run-of-mine.  This  is  bolted  to  the  screen, 
and  when  not  in  use  can  be  lifted  bodily  out  of  place  by 
a  system  of  hooks  and  counterweights,  thus  avoiding 
unnecessary  weight  upon  the  shaking  screen. 

The  screens  are  driven  at  100  strokes  per  minute 
through  wooden  connecting  rods  with  suitable  bearing 
heads  from  a  crankshaft  on  which  a  heavy  flywheel  is 
fastened.  The  crankpins  on  account  of  their  slow 
surface  speed  avoid  the  excessive  heating  sometimes 
encountered  with  large  eccentrics.     The  crankshaft  is 


FIG.    6.      BALANCE    SPRINGS    ON   THE    SHAKING    SCREENS 

Hcav>-  spiral  springs  Join   the  two  sections  of  the  screen ;   these 

alternat<Iy  absorb  and    slve   up  rnerKy    thus  equalizing  the  load 

on  the  driving  device  and  rendering  operation  much  smoother. 
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S-shiiped  carrying  pans  attached  to  steel  thimble  roller 
chain  running  at  a  speed  of  40  ft.  per  minute.  The 
table  for  lump  is  5  ft.  wide  while  that  for  egg  is  4  ft. 
wide.  Both  picking  tables  are  driven  from  a  single  10- 
hp.  squirrel-cage  motor  through  three  gear  reductions. 
The  first  or  motor  gears  are  cut  and  a  bakelite  noiseless 
pinion  is  used.  The  egg  table  may  be  disconnected  by 
a  special  wide-angle  jaw  clutch  which  may  be  operated 
while  the  machinery  is  running. 

The   loading    boom    hoists   are    self-locking    in    any 
position  and  each  one  is  independently  driven  through 
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FIG.   6.     BOOM-HOI.ST  JACKS 

Thpse   devices   are   belt  driven   and   selt-lock'ng.      They   are   con- 

tioUed  from  the  trimmer's  platform  above  the  loading  tracks. 

a  bevel  friction  and  a  common  belt  drive  from  a  7i-hp. 
squirrel-cage  motor.  (The  gear  guards  have  been 
removed  in  the  accompanying  illustration  in  order  to 
show  the  mechanism.)  The  friction  drives  are  operated 
through  hand  lines  which  are  carried  to  the  trimmers' 
platform.  The  loading  booms  are  partially  counter- 
balanced. 

This  tipple  was  designed  and  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment built  and  erected  by  the  Fairmont  Mining 
Machinery  Co.  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  The  designers' 
aim  was  to  produce  a  simple  and  yet  effective  and 
modern  equipment  with  all  the  latest  improvements  and 
perfections.  Special  pains  were  taken  to  make  all  ma- 
chinery easily  accessible,  and  one  may  inspect  all  parts 
and  walk  around  the  tipple  without  bumping  his  head 
or  being  forced  to  climb  over  chutes  and  shafts,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  of  the  older  structures  designed  for 
coal  preparation. 

Automatic  Caging  Device 

A  Mechanism  That  in  Most  Cases  Replaces 
Two  !Men 

AN  AUTOMATIC  stop,  lock  and  release  caging  device 
L  is  being  manufactured  by  the  G.  M.  J.  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  apparatus  is  intended 
for  use  on  self-dumping  cage  platforms,  and  supplants 
the  two  men  at  the  shaft  bottom  employed  for  caging 
the  cars.  The  new  device  is  primarily  a  labor  saver 
and  by  reason  of  its  dependable  mechanical  action  is 
much  speedier  in  its  operation  than  the  methods  com- 
monly followed  in  caging  cars. 

Built  entirely  of  steel,  the  apparatus  consists  princi- 
pally of  four  horns  and  the  operating  mechanism;  the 


"hole  being  mounted  on  the  cage  platform,  which  is  set 
on  a  5  per  cent  grade.  The  track  utilized  in  holding 
the  empty  cars  at  the  shaft  bottom  shoul<i  1)0,  of  course, 
on  a  like  grade.  Assurance  is  given  by  this  construc- 
tion that  the  cars  will  automatically  release  and  cage 
themselves  by  gravity. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  the  device  assumes  on 
a  downcoming  cage  the  position  .shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
operating  lever  is  in  a  vertical  position  and  the  tread 
of  the  front  and  rear  wheels  of  the  car  fits  snugly 
against  the  horns,  holding  the  car  steady  on  the  cage. 
When  the  cage  has  reached  the  shaft  bottom  a  loaded 
car  is  ready  to  press  against  the  operating  lever  with 
its  bumper. 

This   lever  is  actuated  easily   and    is  depressed,   as 


HOKXS  ox  THIS  DEVICE  OPERATE  ALTERNATELY 

This  device  will  feed  cars  to  the  cage,  one  at  a  time,  as  long  as 

the  trip  being  red  lasts 

shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  action  is  transmitted  to  the  oper- 
ating mechanism,  which  forces  the  horns  on  the  dis- 
charge end  of  the  cage  outward  and  away  from  the  rails. 
The  obstruction  to  the  wheels  of  the  empty  car  having 
been  removed,  it  proceeds  on  its  way  by  gravity.  As 
soon  as  the  rear  bumper  of  the  loaded  car  has  passed 
over  the  operating  lever  it  is  returned  to  the  vertical 
position  by  recall  springs.    The  horns  are  returned  to 


OI^EK.VTl.NG   LEVEK  THROWN 

The    horns    are    now    set    in    the    opposite    position    from    that 

shown  above. 

position  over  the  rails  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
incoming  car. 

The  pair  of  horns  at  the  entering  end  of  the  cage 
are  operated  entii'ely  by  pressure  from  the  wheels 
of  the  incoming  loaded  car  and  assume  a  vertical  posi- 
tion as  soon  as  these  wheels  have  passed  through  them. 


Lessee's  Liability  for  Coal  Royalties.  —  Under  a 
coal  mining  lease  binding  the  lessee  to  pay  specified 
minimum  royalties  in  certain  years,  regardless  of 
whether  sufficient  coal  was  mined  in  those  years  to 
justify  the  payment,  he  became  liable  for  such  royalties 
by  continuing  to  assert  rights  under  the  lease  until  after 
the  royalties  had  accrued ;  although  no  coal  was  mined, 
he  retained  the  lease  for  speculative  purposes.  {Iowa 
Supreme  Court,  Saylor  Park  Land  Co.  vs.  Glemcood 
Coal  Co.,  162  Northwestern  Reporter,  20S.) 
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An  Oddity  in  Washhouses 

Miners  and  Laoorers  Prefer  Tubs  to  Showers — Tubs  of  Concrete  Can  Be  Made  Which  Are 
Serviceable  and  Yet  Can  Be  Inexpensively  Built  and  Installed 


A  T  MINE  4  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  Kingston,  Pa., 
/\  a  washhouse  of  rather  odd  design  has  been  con- 
/  m.  structed.  The  exterior  of  this  building  is  of  at- 
tractive design,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. When  the  washhouse  was  first  built  it  consisted 
of  only  the  central  bay  and  was  only  one-half  of  its  pres- 
ent total  length.  The  first  enlargement  consisted  in  ex- 
tending this  building  to  its  present  depth.  The  demands 


are  painted  as  often  as  necessary  with  white  enamel, 
keeping  the  interior  light  and  clean.  All  of  the  floors 
are  of  concrete,  which  is  easily  washed  and  taken 
care  of. 

The  central  part  of  the  building  is  used  as  the  wash- 
room proper  and  possesses  some  unusual  features,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  use  of  tubs  Instead  of 
showers. 


Interior  of 
Washhouse 
Showing 
Washroom 

Thf  unusual  fea- 
ture of  this  wash- 
house  is  the  use 
of  the  bath  tubs 
instead  of  show- 
ers. A  group  of 
men  on  entering 
will  almost  al- 
ways use  the  tubs 
in  preference  to 
the  showers. 


upon  the  washhouse  soon  exceeded  its  capacity  and  it  was 
doubled  in  size  by  the  addition  of  the  bay  on  the  right. 
For  only  a  short  time  did  this  building  meet  the  require- 
ments and  it  was  nece.ssary  to  add  the  third  bay  shown 
on  the  left.    At  present  the  washhouse  is  filled  almost 


-* 


J 


EXTERIOR   VIEW   OF  WASHUOL'SE  .^T  KING8To.\.    i'A. 

This  buUdlng  has  be«n  rnlargid  throe  times  to  accommodate  the 

demands   of   the    men.      The    original    washhouse    was    the    front 

hair  of  the  mlddl*^  bay. 

to  its  viapacity  and  it  probably  will  not  be  long  before  it 
will  be  neces.sary  to  make  further  enlargements. 

The  building  is  of  brick  with  steel  trusses  support- 
ing the  roof.     Interior  walls  and  roof  are  unfinished  but 


Bathtubs,  thirty-six  in  number,  are  provided,  but  for 
those  who  prefer  this  method  of  bathing,  six  showers 
are  installed  at  one  end  of  the  room.  These  bathtubs 
and  showers  together  with  the  wash  basins  are  well 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 

Miners  and  laborers  at  this  operation  seem  to  prefer 
the  bathtub  to  the  shower.  While  I  was  in  the  wash- 
house  about  twenty-five  men  used  the  bath  tubs,  while 
not  one  used  the  showers,  showing  a  rather  strong  pref- 
erence for  the  tubs. 

When  the  company  decided  to  use  tubs  it  found  the 
price  of  a  good  enamelled  article  prohibitive  and  since 
it  was  believed  that  the  men  would  prefer  the  tubs  \i 
strongly  desired  to  secure  them.  After  careful  in- 
vestigation and  trial  it  was  found  that  a  satisfactory 
tub  could  be  made  of  concrete  at  a  small  cost,  and  all 
tubs  for  this  purpose  are  now  thus  constructed. 

Down  the  center  of  the  washroom  extends  a  line  of 
thirty-six  wash  basins.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion, these  rest  on  a  bench  made  of  iron  while  the 
water-.^upply  line  is  between  them.  Hot  and  cold  water 
is  furnished  for  the  showers,  bathtubs  and  wash  basins. 

On  each  side  of  the  washroom  there  are  two  locker 
rooms  each  containing  240  lockers,  making  a  total  of 
480  in  all.  These  lockers  are  built  of  steel,  are  double 
decked  and  well  ventilated. 

Plenty  of  heat  is  furnished  the  men  so  that  there  is 
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littie  daiitei  of  their  catching  cold  while  cleaning  up 
after  a  day's  work  in  the  mines.  This  heat  is  furnished 
by  radiators  on  each  side  of  the  room.  The  foul  air  is 
carried  away  through  the  ventilators  in  the  roof. 

Light  is  furnished  by  the  ventilators  as  well  as  by 
large  windows  on  all  sides  of  the  building.  At  night 
the  building  is. lighted  by  electricity.    Twenty-four-hour 


INTERIOR  O^  WASHHOUSE,   SHOWING  LOCKEK  ROOM 

There  are  two  <St  these  locker  rooms,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
washroom,    each    having   a    capacity    of    240    lockers. 

attendance  is  arranged  for,  a  man  being  in  charge  of 
the  building  all  the  time.  Every  morning  and  evening 
the  building  is  thoroughly  cleaned  to  remove  all  dirt 
carried  in  by  the  miners  when  coming  from  their  work. 
By  law  every  mining  company  is  required  to  furnish 
a  washhouse.  This  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  done,  but 
the  Kingston  Coal  Co.  was  not  satisfied  with  barely  liv- 
ing up  to  the  letter  of  the  statute  but  went  further  and 
studied  out  what  its  emploj'ees  desired  and  built  the 
washhouse  accordingly.  Its  ideas  concerning  the  pref- 
erences of  the  men  seem  to  have  been  vindicated  as 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  mine  workers  prefer  the  tubs 
to  the  showers  and  three  enlargements  have  been  made 
to  the  original  washhouse  for  the  accommodation  of 
tjje  men  who  desire  to  use  the  building.  There  is  no 
law  compelling  the  men  to  use  the  washhouse  as  there 
is  for  the  company  to  furnish  one.  So  from  that  fact 
the  demand  for  accommodation  indicates  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  men  in  their  building. 


Large  Possibilities  in  the  Coking 
of  Our  Coal 

By  R.  S.  McBride 

Engineering  Representativt>. 
McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COKE  production  in  1919,  as  announced  recently  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  shows  the 
tremendous  possibilities  of  the  United  States  in  that 
direction.  Twelve  per  cent  of  our  entire  coal  output 
last  year  was  coked,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  note 
what  may  have  been  obtained  from  this  coal,  though 
figures  on  the  output  of  byproducts  have  not  yet  been 
announced. 

We  are  told  that,  roughly,  twenty-five  million  tons  of 
byproduct  coke  and  nearly  twenty  million  tons  of  bee- 
hive coke  were  made  last   year   in  this   country.     If 


we  assume  that  the  same  percentage  yield  of  coke  from 
I  he  coal  was  obtained  last  year  as  during  previous  years 
this  means  that  about  thirty-five  million  tons  of  coal 
were  used  in  the  byproduct  process  and  thirt>'-one 
million  in  beehive  ovens. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  a  larger 
tonnage  of  coal  used  and  coke  produced  by  the  byproduct 
process  than  in  beehive  ovens,  and  nationally  we  can 
congratulate  ourselves  on  this  evidence  of  real  progress. 
The  exact  figures  show  the  total  byproduct  coke  produc- 
tion increased  from  46  per  cent  in  1918  to  56  per  cent 
in    1919. 

It  has  been  estimated,  however,  that  only  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  possible  byproduct-oven  capacity  was 
utilized  in  coke  production  last  year.  That  the  per- 
centage was  low  is,  of  course,  chargeable  to  the  coal 
and  steel  strikes,  which  greatly  added  to  the  usual 
interruptions  and  other  causes  of  low-capacity  opera- 
tion. It  is  rather  interesting  to  see  just  what  it  would 
have  meant  if  the  byproduct  ovens  could  have  operated 
at  full  capacity.  If  this  had  been  possible  the  coal 
consumption  for  the  year  in  this  process  would  have 
been  fully  fifty  million  tons,  and  the  coke  production 
over  thirty-five  million  tons,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
coke  produced  and  used  last  year. 

Of  course  no  one  believes  that  100  per  cent  capacity 
will  ever  be  obtained  in  any  such  industrial  process, 
but  85  to  87  per  cent  has  been  demonstrated  as  entirely 
feasible  and  even  90  to  92  per  cent  has  been  attained 
in  certain  plants  or  for  certain  periods  throughout  the 
whole  country.  If  90  per  cent  capacity  had  been 
attained  forty-five  million  tons  of  coal  would  have  pro- 
duced about  thirty-two  million  tons  of  byproduct  coke, 
or  over  70  per  cent  of  the  actual  production  for  the 
past  year. 

If  we  make  the  assumption  that  the  byproduct  out- 
put per  ton  of  coal  will  be  the  same  as  in  previous 
years,  we  obtain  for  the  various  byproducts  the  results 
that  are  indicated  in  the  following  tabulation: 

COKE  0\'EN  BITRODUCTSHN    1919' 

.\ssumcd  Total 

yield  per               Total                     .Vssumetl  estimated 

ton  of  coal             yield                       value  value 

.\mmonium  sulphate  181b.                3l5.000tons          5c.  per  lb  $31,500,000 

LiEht  oils  (crude) 2.4gal.        84,000,000  gal.         ISc.pergal.  12.500,000 

Equivalent  toluol 12,000,000l(;al.         

Equivalent  benzol...  42,000,000  gal.         

Tar 7  gal.         245,000,000  cal.           3c.  per  gal.  7,500,000 

Surpiusgas 5M            1 75  billion  cu.  ft.       12c.  per  M  21,000.000 

*Esiimatod  from  known  coke  production  assuming  recovery  in  all  plant,*  to 
give  the  same  yields  as  known  for  pre\ious  years. 

These  products,  together  with  the  metallurgical  coke, 
were  worth,  at  the  plants  where  they  were  produced, 
something  in  excess  of  $300,000,000. 

It  is  specially  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  sixty- 
six  million  tons  of  coal  used  in  making  coke  last  year, 
nearly  a  million  tons  could  have  been  saved  had  it 
been  possible  to  utilize  the  byproduct  process  to  90  per 
cent  capacitj'  instead  of  only  70  per  cent,  and  have 
the  beehive  operation  correspondingly  curtailed.  Nat- 
urally, geographical  distribution  of  the  ovens  and 
various  company  connections  make  any  such  change  as 
this  rather  unlikely,  but  the  great  economic  significance 
of  such  change  cannot  be  safely  ignored  by  anyone 
concerned  in  the  coal  business.  It  is  only  a  question 
how  long  such  an  economic  waste  as  the  loss  of  a  million 
tons  of  coal  and  the  still  greater  loss  due  to  the  failure 
to  recover  byproducts  from  fifteen  million  tons  of  coal 
which  might  just  as  well  have  been  coked  in  byproduct 
as  in  beehive  ovens,  will  be  allowed  to  continue  without 
a  radical  change   in  practice. 
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Brief  of  Majority  Report  of  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  on  Wases 

Increase  in  Wage  27  Per  Cent — Contract  Begins  April  1, 1920,  and  Expires  March  31,  1922 

— Miners  Get  24c.  More  Per  Ton — ^Adult  Day  Men  Receive  $1  More  Per  Day — 

Yardage  and  Dead-work  Is  Advanced  20  Per  Cent — Eight-Hour 

Day  at  Working  Place 


IT  MAY  be  well  to  make  a  pi-efatorj'  note  to  the  effect 
that  the  majority  report  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission on  mine  workers'  wages  makes  no  decision  on 
the  question  of  prices.  Its  decision  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

(1)  Unless  otherwise  ordered  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Washington  Agreement  of  1917  continue. 
(2)  The  14  per  cent  increase  in  wages  fixed  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  is  eliminated  on  March  31  and  replaced 
by  this  award  (which  is  on  a  27  per  cent  basis).  (3) 
The  agreements  drafted  under  this  award  are  to  .take 
effect  April  1,  1920,  and  continue  until  March  31,  1922 
(in  other  words,  the  miners  do  not  get  their  demand  for 
termination  of  contracts  in  the  fall).  (4)  The  prices  for 
mining  mine-run  coal,  pick  and  machine,  are  advanced  24c. 
(5)  All  day  labor  and  monthly  men  are  advanced  a 
dollar  a  day,  except  trappers  and  other  boys,  who  are 
advanced  53c.  a  day.  (6)  All  rates  for  yardage,  dead- 
work  and  room  turning  are  advanced  20  per  cent.  (7) 
The  fulfillment  of  all  joint  and  district  agreements  is 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  officers  of  the  international 
organization.  In  the  discussion  of  this  particular  award 
the  commission  stated: 

Agreements  Must  Be  Binding  on  Both  Sides 

"We  recognize  that  joint  agreements  resulting  from 
conferences  should  be  carried  out  fully  and  frankly  by 
both  parties,  and  that  every  proper  assurance  to  this 
end  should  be  given,  since  it  is  obvious  that  all  attempts 
at  amicable  settlements  of  controversies  will  now  and 
forever  be  futile  unless  the  principle  is  once  and  for  all 
established  that  agreements  entered  between  employers 
and  employees  are  binding  upon  both  parties  and  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  mere  scraps  of  paper.  For  that 
reason  we  believe  that  the  fulfillment  of  joint  agree- 
ments, entered  into  in  any  given  district,  should  also 
be  guaranteed  by  the  national  officers  of  the  United 
.Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  ofifcers  of  the  national  organization,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  officers  of  the  district,  to  see  that  all  such 
agreements  are  carried  out  both  in  letter  and  in 
-spirit." 

(8)  The  six-hour  day  and  the  five-day  week  are  not 
granted;  the  eight-hour  day  is  retained.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  this  award  the  report  states: 

"We  have  gone  fully  into  the  mine  workers'  demand 
for  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week,  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  working  hours  from  48  to  30  per  week.  In 
considering  this  demand  we  were  influenced  in  arriving 
at  our  decision  by  the  fact  that  steady  work  on  the  part 
of  all  workers  is  urgently  required  by  the  entire  world 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  reorganization, 
when  the  enormous  destruction  and  disorganization 
wrought  by  the  World  War  in  all  countries  and  affecting 


all  industries  must  be  counteracted  by  unusual  industry 
and  perseverance.  To  make  any  restriction  affecting  the 
output  would  be  an  economic  crime. 

Reduction  of  Hours  Would  Curtail  Output 

"It  is  claimed  by  the  miners,  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence after  previous  reductions  of  hours  of  labor  and  of 
the  effects  of  reduction  of  hours  in  other  countries,  that 
curtailment  of  woi-king  time  would  not  reduce  the  out- 
put in  anything  like  a  corresponding  proportion.  It  is 
our  view  that  arguments  based  on  the  effects  of  a  reduc- 
tion from  10  to  8  hours  can  hardly  apply  to  a  reduction 
from  8  to  6  hours,  or  from  8  to  7  hours.  Production  in 
countries  where  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  hours  is 
less  than  before  the  hours  were  reduced.  We  feel  that 
our  responsibility  to  the  nation  will  net  permit  us  to 
make  an  award  that  would  curtail  appreciably  the 
productivity  of  the  workers  in  a  basic  industry. 

"Each  coal  company  endeavors  to  have  enough  men  on 
its  rolls  to  carry  it  over  the  peak  of  the  rush  season ;  the 
operators  want  coal  mined  while  there  is  a  demand,  each 
company  realizing  that  if  it  is  unable  to  satisfy  its  cus- 
tomers they  will  turn  to  other  producers  and  the  sale 
will  be  permanently  lost.  A  labor  supply  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  rush  season  is  excessive  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  part-time  employment  results  and  the  nation 
will  ultimately  have  to  pay  in  its  fuel  bills  the  cost  of 
maintaining  this  larger  army  of  only  partially  employed 
workers. 

"We  are  convinced  that  a  reduction  in  hours  of  labor 
would  only  make  a  bad  situation  worse,  that  the  miners' 
demand  on  this  point  is  clearly  uneconomic,  and  that  no 
grant  it  would  be  detrimental  to  their  own  interests. 

Constructive  Proposals  Made  in  the  Report 

"Another  result  that  would  flow  from  a  reduction  in 
hours,  with  the  wages  that  it  is  proposed  should  be 
paid,  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  men  who  would 
seek  employment  at  the  mines  on  account  of  the  shorter 
hours  and  the  full  pay,  and  this  in  turn  would  result 
later  in  further  demands  for  the  shortening  of  hours 
in  order  to  give  employment  to  the  men  who  would  thus 
be  added  to  an  industry  that  is  already  overmanned. 
We  cannot,  in  view  of  our  responsibilities,  agree  to  a 
demand  that  would  lead  to  such  disastrous  results.  At 
the  same  time  we  hope  to  accomplish  something  in  the 
direction  of  the  stabilization  of  the  industry  by  means  of 
constructive  proposals  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

"While  we  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  miners  in 
their  aspiration  for  a  fuller  life,  we  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  eight  hours  a  day  is  not  too  much  to  work  under 
present  circumstances. 
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"The  contention  that  the  extra  hazardous  nature  of 
the  mininj?  industry  nial<es  it  desirable  to  reduce  the 
risks  run  by  tlie  miners  by  reducinK  the  time  during 
which  they  are  exposed  to  this  risk  is  inconsistent  with 
the  claim  that  the  miners  wish  to  work  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours  per  year  as  they  are  workinjr  now,  pro- 
vided the  hours  are  more  evenly  distributed  through  the 
year,  for  if  they  work  as  many  hours  they  will  be 
exposed  to  the  same  risks. 

"We  also  have  considered  the  fact  that  contractual 
hours  of  labor  apply  only  to  day  workers,  and  that  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  minors  work  cm  a  tonnap^e  basis. 
To  reduce  the  number  of  cai'ninir  hours  during  the  year, 
particularly  when  one  of  the  chief  comp'aints  of  the 
miners  is  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient  hours  of  work 
and  consequently  cannot  earn  adequate  wages,  would 
clearly  not  be  consistent  with  the  commission's  concep- 
tion of  its  duty.  Therefore,  our  conclusion  is  that,  under 
all  the  conditions,  the  eight-hour  day  should  be  main- 
tained." 

(9)  The  practice  of  car  pushing  stands,  but  wath 
recommendations  for  careful  consideration  of  ways  and 
means  for  the  introduction  of  ameliorating  practices. 
(10)  Kules  are  set  up  under  which  new  machinery  can 
be  introduced  in  the  mines  and  thoroughly  tested.  (11) 
A  commission  is  set  up  for  the  Central  Competitive  field 
to  handle  questions  of  differentials  in  rate  and  certain 
other  matters.  (12)  If  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Industrial  Conference  are  adopted  in  regard 
to  industrial  tribunals  and  boards  of  inquiry,  this 
machinerj'  is  to  be  put  into  use  in  the  coal  industry. 
Othei-wise  a,  special  board  is  to  be  set  up. 

Federal  Agencies  Advised  To  Store  Coal 

(13)  E.xplosives  are  to  be  furnished  miners  at  cost, 
cost  to  include  handling  and  insurance.  (14)  House 
coal  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  miners  at  the  tipple  at  the 
price  they  were  paying  on  Oct.  31,  1919,  plus  the  aver- 
age percentage  allowed  as  an  increase  on  the  wage 
scale;  i.e.,  27  per  cent — the  miners  to  pay  for  delivery 
at  cost.  (15)  Charges  for  blacksmithing  are  not  to 
exceed  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  of  the  miners' 
earnings.  (16)  Special  boards  are  to  be  set  up  for  the 
Kanawha,  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek  fields;  for  Dis- 
trict 12,  ir.,  including  Assumption  and  Decatur,  111.; 
also  for  the  State  of  Washington,  each  commission  to 
handle  specific  local  conditions. 

The  report  also  recommends: 

That  an  executive  order  be  issued  instructing  depart- 
ments and  Federal  agencies  to  buy  and  store  their  win- 
ter's supply  of  coal  before  July  1  of  each  year,  and 
that  the  Council  of  National  Defense  assume  the  duty 
of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  general  public  for  coal 
storage. 

That  an  executive  memorandum  be  issued  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  the  end  that  the  commis- 
sion may  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  transportation  pi"ob- 
lems  outlined,  with  particular  attention  to  the  question 
of  seasonal  freight  rates,  car  supply  and  car  distribution, 
as  well  as  the  problem  of  railway  coal  purchase  for 
storage. 

That  the  Governors  of  the  various  states  be  asked  to 
issue  e.xecutive  orders  to  state  institutions  and  depart- 
ments for  the  purchase  and  storage  of  winter  coal  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Also  that  state  railway  and 
public  utility  corporations  use  their  influence  with  the 
various  utility  commissions  to  induce  the  purchase  and 


storage  of  coal  by  those  corporations,  reflecting,  if  neces- 
s.nry,  the  cost  of  such  storage  in  the  rates. 

That  a  copy  of  this  report  go  to  the  railsroads,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  co-optrate  in  regard  to  coal  storage, 
car  construction  and  distribution,  and  the  reduction  to  a 
minimum  of  the  practice  of  commandeering  coal,  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  report  be  transmitted  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  to  the  end  that  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
may  favor  as  eligible  for  rediscount  paper  drawn 
a.Tainst  coal  in  storage. 

Housing  Conditions  Should  Be  Improved 

That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  state  rail- 
way and  public  utility  commissions  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions issue  rules  controlling  car  distribution  among 
mines,  to  the  end  that  no  particular  mine  or  mines  may 
be  permitted  to  obtain,  through  a  practice  of  car  assign- 
ment and  car  guarantees,  preferential  car  service. 

That  the  practice  whereby  purchasing  agents  of  car- 
riers can  use  company  control  over  car  supply  to  force 
doMTi  the  price  of  railway  fuel,  be  abolished  That 
operators  avoid  the  use  for  railroads  of  coal  whose 
properties  make  it  more  valuable  for  other  purposes; 
that  camp  and  housing  conditions  be  improved. 

That  the  good  offices  of  the  miners'  international 
organization  be  exercised  to  maintain  their  expressed 
position  favoring  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
devices  and  machinery,  and  that  the  making  of  advances 
on  miners'  pay  be  discouraged  in  every  way,  but,  if 
made,  that  they  be  made  without  discount,  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

The  following  statement  is  included  in  the  report: 
"In  submitting  this  report  particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  herein  every  effort  has  been  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  not  only  for  the  period 
under  which  this  protection  can  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Executive  under  the  powers  granted  him  by  the  Lever 
Act,  but  it  has  been  our  effort  to  go  into  the  underlying 
causes  for  high  costs  and  to  offer  some  remedy  therefor; 
this,  in  order  that  in  the  future,  when  the  government 
relaxes  its  control  over  prices,  there  may  be  a  continuing 
force  at  work  in  the  public  interest. 

"We  believe  it  is  obvious  that  unless  some  changes 
can  be  made  toward  the  end  of  reducing  costs  in  coal 
production  and  distribution  no  act  of  Congress,  no  order 
of  the  Executive  nor  any  other  regulation  by  constituted 
authority  can  in  the  end  provide  against  the  continuing 
high  costs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  that 
this  industry  should  be  placed  upon  the  proper  basis 
for  more  continuous  and  thus  more  economical  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  with  the  result  that  the  cost  of 
coal  to  the  people  will  be  reduced." 

The  report  also  states : 

Reducing  Cost  by  Continuous  Production 

"We  believe  it  is  fair  for  us  to  report  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  80  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  that 
has  moved  since  Oct.  31,  1919,  has  moved  under  con- 
tracts which  carried  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
standard  wage  clause,  providing  for  an  increase  in  cost 
to  the  purchaser  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  costs 
resulting  from  an  increased  wage  scale.  This  statement 
was  made  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  public  rate  making 
authorities." 

The  annual  value  of  bituminous  coal  is  $1,300,000,000. 
The  labor  cost  is  57  per  cent  and  totals  $741,000,000. 
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Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  this  amount  is  approximately 
S200,obo,000,  which  is  the  additional  sum  that  would  be 
paid  to  the  miners  as  a  result  of  the  award,  above  what 
they  were  receiving  on  Oct.  31,  1919.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  award  is  based  on  the  statu.s  prior  to 
the  application  of  Dr.  Garfield's  14  per  cent.  The  14  per 
cent  itself  involved  a  cost  of  over  104  millions,  to  which 
the  present  award  adds  approximately  another  96  mil- 
lions. 

Wage  advances  granted  to  miners  between  1913  and 
Oct.  31,  1919,  averaged  43  per  cent  for  tonnage  workers 
:'.nd  76  per  cent  for  day  men.  Wage  advances  to  ton- 
nage workers  after  this  award  will  amount  to  88  per 
cent  since  1913,  while 
the  advances  to  day  men 
will  average  111  per  cent. 
This  difference  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  day  men 
were  relatively  underpaid 
before  the  war.  The  27 
per  cent  increase  was  ap- 
portioned to  the  miners 
along  the  lines  of  the 
award. 

The  ''""al  industiy  is  a 
part-time     industry,     the 

average  number  of  idle  days  out  of  a  possible  308  work- 
ing days  each  year  during  the  past  thirty  years  being  93. 
In  1918,  when  the  demand  for  coal  was  at  the  maximum, 
the  principal  cause  for  lost  time  was  car  shortage.  This 
accounted  for  a  total  of  49  per  cent  of  all  time  lost.  In 
1919,  when  the  war  demands  had  ceased,  "no  market" 
accounted  for  50  per  cent  of  the  idle  days. 

The  report  states  that  for  many  years  the  railroads, 
and  especially  the  coal  carrying  railroads,  have  depended 
on  a  practice  of  commandeering  coal  assigned  to  other 
customers.  In  some  degree  public  utilities  have  counted 
on  this  form  of  priority.  The  railroads  are  consumers 
of  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  production  of  the 
counto'.  We  have  presented  to  certain  of  the  executives 
of  the  larger  systems  a  request  that  the  railroads 
accept  the  principle  that  it  is  their  duty  to  the  public 
to  move  coal  in  the  months  that  normally  are  months  of 
low  movement,  to  consumption  terminals,  such  move- 
ments to  be  in  excess  of  their  then  needs,  thereby  gradu- 
ally accumulating  a  three  months'  supply  before  the 
winter,  the  railroads  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter with  possibly  twenty  or  thirty  days'  supply  on  hand. 
This  movement  would  be  more  economical  than  the 
movement  in  the  winter,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
coal  railroads  at  least,  the  lower  cost  of  movement  would 
to  a  great  degree  offset  any  cost  of  storage. 

The  acceptance  of  this  principle  by  the  railroad  execu- 
tive heads  has  been  general.  The  Pennsylvania  R.R.  and 
ihe  New  York  Central  lines  expressed  their  acceptance 
in  an  especially  libera,  spirit.  The  report  states  that 
this  is  a  duty  of  the  railroads  and  that  some  method 
should  be  devised  under  which  they  will  provide  such 
.storage. 

The  report  states  that  it  is  the  commissioners'  belief 
that  the  put  ;■  •  utilities,  too,  have  a  duty  to  perform  to 
the  public  ani.  .  lat  they  should  not  rely  on  any  form  of 
priority  wher  '.  le  pressure  comes  in  the  winter,  and  to 
'his  end  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  move  and 
tore  coal  in  the  summer  months  in  excess  of  their  needs, 
oing  into  the  winter  months  v.iih  sixtj'  days'  supply  in 
.  torage.    The  commissioners  feel  that  these  two  groups 


Labor  cost  is  57  per  cent  of  the  value  of  bitu- 
minous produced  annually,  to  which  the  27 
per  cent  wage  advance  must  be  added.  The 
railroads,  by  moving  coal  in  excess  of  needs 
in  low  movement  months,  could  relieve  car 
shortage.  Public  utilities  should  store  sixty 
days'  supply. 


owe  this  as  a  duty,  and  that  in  both  cases,  if  there  is  an 
increased  cost,  it  will  be  recognized  by  the  rate-making 
authorities.  In  the  case  of  the  public  utilities  it  was  in 
effect  stated  by  a  representative  that  he  believed  this 
plan  or  principle  was  sound. 

The  next  largest  group  of  coal  consumers  is  the  steel 
industry.  The  commissioners  have  presented  the  prob- 
lem to  certain  of  the  heads  of  important  steel  concerns, 
including  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  they 
express  an  intention  of  increasing  storage  of  roal  and 
movement  of  the  same  in  the  months  of  low  movement 
along  the  lines  of  the  plan  here  suggested.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  several  Federal 

Reserve  Banks  will  favor 
considering  as  eligible 
for  rediscount  paper 
drawn  against  coal  in 
storage. 

In  addition  to  these 
groups  the  report  recom- 
mends strongly  that  all 
Government  institutions- 
national,  state,  municipal 
and  local — purchase,  re- 
ceive and  store  coal  during 
the  spring  and  summer 
months  in  anticipation  of  the  winter's  requirements. 

The  commissioners  state  as  their  belief  that  if  the 
■various  groups  mentioned  carry  out  the  plan  of  storing 
from  two  to  three  months'  requirements,  beginning  the 
winter  with  this  supply  on  hand,  the  result  will  be  a 
decided  stabilization  of  the  coal  industry,  a  considerable 
measure  of  relief  to  the  carriers,  and  a  general  economic 
saving  to  the  public  and  the  nation,  and,  further,  that 
the  practice  will  result  in  the  minimizing  of  the  com- 
mandeering and  confiscation  of  coal  on  the  theory  of 
priority.  The  commissioners  also  feel  that  unless  some 
plan  of  this  kind  is  adopted  we  are  bound  to  have  recur- 
ring conditions  of  coal  shortage  in  the  winter  months, 
and  that  no  need  for  such  a  situation  exists. 

The  commission  not  only  made  its  recommendations  in 
regard  to  purchase  and  storage,  but  has  taken  up  with 
railways  and  public  utilities  the  questions  involved.  It 
has  already  received  the  written  approval  and  promise 
of  support  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
lines,  the  endorsement  of  the  Association  of  Public  Util- 
ity Commissions  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  co-operate  by  favor- 
ing the  rediscount  of  paper  drawn  against  coal  in 
storage. 

Button  Strikes  Still  in  Operation 

At  the  Pine  Hill  Colliery,  near  Minersville,  Pa.,  in  the 
Southern  anthracite  coal  field,  a  button  strike  was  de- 
clared March  14  because  two  men  working  at  that 
plant  had  not  paid  the  last  quarter's  dues  and  lacked  the 
button  which,  according  to  the  union  contention,  is 
necessary  if  a  man  is  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  the 
mines 

Injury  Caused  by  Defective  Coupling  Hook. — A  coal 

operator  may  be  held  responsiljle  for  injury  to  an  em- 
ployee caused  by  uncoupling  of  cars,  due  to  a  defective 
condition  of  a  coupling  hook,  if  the  defect  had  existed 
so  long  that  the  operator  was  guilty  of  negligence  in 
failing  to  discover  and  remedv  the  condition.  ( U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appcah,  Sirtli  Circuit;  Elmore  vs. 
Fentress  Coal  €■  Coke  Co.,  2^0  Federal  Reporter,  328.) 
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Disadvantages  Urged  Against  Seasonal  Rates 

Held  To  Be  Untenable 

Power  Given  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  To  Change  Differential  Where  Necessary — 
Frelinghuysen  Believes  That  Few  Open  Tops  Are  Likely  To  Be  Purchased 


THAT  the  disadvantages  customarily  urged 
against  the  feasibility  of  seasonal  freight  rates 
for  the  transportation  of  coal  are  untenable  was 
asserted  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  in  presenting  his 
measure  to  the  Senate.  While  recounting  the  many 
advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
directed  his  arguments  to  disproving  the  validity  of 
ground  for  opposition.  Some  of  his  arguments  in  this 
connection  are  as  follows: 

No  confusion,  either  for  carriers  or  shippers,  would 
result  from  changing  the  rate  on  coal  twice  every  year. 
The  proposed  legislation  prescribes  that  the  carriers 
shall  file  their  tariff  rates  on  coal  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  present,  and,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  alter 
these  tariffs  semi-annually,  provides  an  automatic  statu- 
tory differential  below  the  tariff  rate  for  one  portion 
of  the  year  and  above  the  tariff  rate  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  with  discretion  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  change  the  amount  of  the  differential 
where  it  finds  it  neccessary. 

Some  Coal  Will  Still  Be  Mined  in  Winter! 

The  revenues  of  the  carriers  would  not  be  affected. 
A  large  amount  of  coal  would  still  have  to  be  mined 
and  shipped  in  fall  and  winter  to  consumers  who  lacked 
the  capital,  credit,  foresight,  or  storage  accommoda- 
tions to  enable  them  to  secure  their  supply  during  the 
warmer  months.  If  the  30  per  cent  differential  in  favor 
of  the  months  between  April  and  August,  inclusive, 
should  prove  an  unnecessarily  large  inducement,  so  that 
too  great  a  proportion  of  coal  were  shipped  during  this 
period,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  change  the  percentage  so  as  to  balance  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  shipments  properly. 

The  transportation  of  coal  in  the  spring  and  summer 
would  not  embarrass  the  railroads  in  handling  other 
seasonal  movements — for  example,  crops.  In  some  lo- 
calities cars  carrying  grain  are  loaded  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, returning  empty  to  the  point  of  origin  because 
of  lack  of  shipments  moving  in  that  direction.  If  coal 
could  be  encouraged  to  move  at  the  same  time,  this 
wasteful  practice  of  hauling  empty  cars  might  be  at 
least  partially  eliminated.  Operating  conditions  during 
the  clear  weather  of  the  spring  and  summer  months  are 
much  more  favorable,  so  that  railroads  can  better  with- 
stand heavy  demands  for  transportation  at  that  period 
of  the  year  than  during  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
when  coal  has  heretofore  moved  in  greatest  volume. 
The  cost  to  the  railroads  of  transporting  coal  is  also 
much  less  in  warm  weather,  when  locomotives  can  haul 
heavier  trains,  when  they  consume  less  fuel,  and  when 
fewer  employees  can  handle  more  traffic. 

The  acquisition  of  more  coal  cars  does  not  afford  a 
practicable  and  complete  remedy  for  existing  difficulties. 
Under  the  transportation  act  recently  approved  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given  the  power  to 


require  carriers  to  provide  themselves  with  sufficient 
cars.  But  most  of  the  railroads  have  neither  the  money 
nor  the  credit  with  which  to  buy  a  supply  of  coal  cars 
adequate  for  current  needs  under  the  present  system 
of  large  seasonal  shipments,  so  it  would  be  useless  for 
the  commission  to  order  them  to  purchase  this  equip- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  railroads  which 
have  enough  money  or  credit  to  finance  such  purchases 
already  possess  an  adequate  number  of  coal  cars  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  their  own  patrons,  and  they  could 
not  reasonably  be  required  by  the  commission  to  pur- 
chase additional  cars  to  take  care  of  the  traffic  of  other 
lines. 

Few  Open-Top  Cars  Will  Be  Purchased 

The  transportation  act  also  appropriates  $300,000,000 
as  a  revolving  fund  from  which  loans  may  be  made  to 
the  railroads.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  this 
money  will  very  likely  be  used  only  in  small  part  for 
new  equipment,  and  that  of  the  portion  which  is  spent 
for  equipment  much  will  go  for  new  locomotives,  refrig- 
erator cars,  and  other  types  of  urgently  needed  rolling 
stock,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  number 
of  coal  cars  will  be  purchased  out  of  this  fund.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  100,000  new  coal  cars  will  be  nec- 
essary to  handle  properly  the  usual  seasonable  demand. 
These  alone  would  cost  the  entire  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation mentioned  above. 

The  same  statute  also  provides  for  creating  a  gen- 
eral railroad  contingent  fund,  made  up  of  a  portion  of 
the  excess  earnings  of  prosperous  railroads,  out  of 
which  loans  may  be  made  to  the  railroads,  and  out  of 
which  the  commission  may  purchase  equipment  and 
facilities  to  be  leased  to  the  railroads.  This  fund  will, 
however,  be  wholly  an  expectancy  for  many  months  to 
come,  and  at  least  one  more  winter,  with  its  heavy  de- 
mand on  the  present  totally  inadequate  coalcar  supply, 
would  elapse  before  any  relief  could  be  had  from  this 
quarter. 

Limit  to  Ability  to  Build  Railroad  Cars 

Even  if  funds  were  immediately  available  with  which 
to  purchase  coal  cars,  and  only  coal  cars  were  to  be 
built,  the  car  shops  in  the  United  States  could  not  turn 
out  sufficient  cars  between  now  and  next  fall  to  handle 
properly  the  coal  shipments  during  the  winter  of  1920- 
21,  assuming  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  enacted 
in  the  meantime.  Finally,  even  if  this  money  were  ob- 
tainable and  cars  would  be  turned  out  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  acquisition  of  cars  which,  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  uniform  freight  rates  on  coal,  would 
stand  idle  the  greater  part  of  the  year  would  entail 
enormous  depreciation  and  capital  charges,  all  of  which 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  coal  transported  during 
the  rush  season. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
now  contains  ample  provisions  to  permit  the  commis- 
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sion  or  the  carriers  to  institute  lower  summer  freight 
rates  for  coal.  The  conclusive  answer  to  this  conten- 
tion is  that  during  the  many  years  that  the  same  pro- 
visions have  been  law  this  practice  has  never  been  in- 
troduced. When  the  carriers  have  been  asked  to  initiate 
such  seasonal  rates  on  coal,  the  request  has  usually  been 
coupled  with  a  demand  that  while  rates  might  be  low- 
ered in  summer,  they  should  not  be  raised  in  the  win- 
ter; and  the  carriers,  facing  a  consequent  depletion  of 
their  revenues,  have  declined  to  co-operate  on  this  basis. 

The  shippers  and  consumers,  motivated  by  their 
individual  needs,  have  been  by  no  means  unanimous  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  difference  in  rates  or  the  seasons 
in  which  lower  or  higher  rates  should  prevail.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  a  subject  for  legislation, 
where  Congress,  representing  all  the  people,  may  enact 
rules  which  will  take  into  consideration  the  interests 
of  all  the  people. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  while  it  might 
feel  justified  in  approving  schedules  initiated  by  the 
carriers  instituting  such  seasonal  rates,  could  not  make 
such  percentages  of  difference  in  rates  permanent.  The 
carriers,  pressed  by  coal  operators  or  consumers,  might 
at  any  time  file  new  schedules  abandoning  or  modifying 
these  seasonal  rates.     General  confusion  would  result. 

It  is  understood  that  the  commission  does  not  believe 
that  it  possesses  the  power  to  require  the  establishment 
of  such  seasonal  rates  on  coal.  It  has  never  attempted 
to  exercise  this  power,  and  it  is  known  that  it  does  not 
contemplate  doing  so  in  the  future  in  the  absence  of 
further  legislation.  The  commission  assumes  that  in 
prescribing  rates  and  practices  it  is  not  empowered  to 
initiate  new  systems  of  rate  making  designed  prin- 
cipally to  remedy  general  economic  situations. 

Even  if  the  carriers,  the  shippers,  and  the  commission 
could  and  did  institute  such  seasonal  rate  schedules, 
their  action  in  this  matter  would  be  the  subject  of  in- 
terminable litigation.  It  would  be  contended  that  no 
power  had  been  delegated  to  the  commission  to  approve 
or  initiate  such  seasonal  rates,  and  the  action  of  the 
commission  in  this  connection  would  most  likely  be  en- 
joined until  the  matter  had  been  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  result  would  be  that  two 
or  three  winters  might  elapse  before  this  urgently 
needed  practice  could  be  put  into  effect.  Definite  leg- 
islation, such  as  that  proposed,  will  remedy  the  situa- 
tion at  once.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  courts  have 
upheld  similar  differences  in  rates,  based  on  no  less  co- 
gent economic  reasons — e.  g.,  under  the  so-called  long- 
and-short-haui  clause — there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  proposed. 


What  Stabilizing  the  Coal  Industry 
Will  Save  Mine  Workers* 

THE  annual  output  of  the  coal  industry  is  valued 
appro.\imately  at  $1,300,000,000.  It  is  e.stimated 
that  by  making  the  demand  for  coal  spread  evenly 
through  the  year,  not  less  than  60  days  can  be  added  to 
the  operating  time  of  the  mines.  Sixty  days  represents 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  possible  working  days. 
Broadly  speaking,  such  a  saving  would  result  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  the  coal  at  the  mines  by  one-fifth.  At 
present  the  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  the  production 


of  coal,  while  they  must  be  maintained  throughout  the 
year,  are  employed  only  less  than  four-fifths  of  the 
working  time. 

A  saving  of  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  coal  represents 
$260,000,000  or,  allowing  for  the  increased  labor  cost 
that  will  result  from  this  award,  $300,000,000.  To  this 
amount  should  be  added  the  saving  on  the  car  equip- 
ment, which  under  present  conditions  needs  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  the  peak  of  the  demand,  while  a 
large  part  of  it  remains  idle  during  the  period  of 
slack  demand.  In  addition  to  this,  when  the  car  equip- 
ment is  utilized  throughout  the  year,  there  will  be  a 
saving  on  the  storage  space  required  for  the  idle  cars. 
While  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  saving  under  this 
head  is  not  possible,  the  evidence  shows  that  there  are 
about  27,000,000  car  days  cost  a  year  through  car 
surplusage  in  the  spring  months,  and  it  is  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  to  place  the  loss  at  $100,000,000. 

The  aggregate  saving  that  would  result  from  the 
addition  of  60  days  to  the  operating  time  of  bituminous 
coal  mines  is  thus  about  $400,000,000  a  year  or  one  and 
one-fourth  millions  a  day.  This  amount  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  increased  labor  cost  resulting  from  the 
commission's  award  and  more  than  four  times  as  large 
as  the  amount  added  by  the  cost  of  the  14  per  cent 
advance  granted  by  Dr.  Garfield. 


•A  piece  of  publlcllv  clven  to  the  public  under  the  mlsloadlns 
head.  "Estimate  of  Savlass  to  the  Nation  as  a.  Result  of  Stablllz- 
ing  the  Coal  Industry." 


Executive  Order  Proclaiming  End 
of  Coal-Price  Restrictions 

ON  MARCH  19  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  the  following  order  suspending  price  regu- 
lation under  the  Lever  Act  but  continuing  in  force  the 
rules  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange : 

"Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  Aug.  10,  1917,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense 
by  encouraging  the  production,  conserving  the  supply, 
and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  products  and 
fuel,"  and  other  powers  thereunto  me  authorized,  I, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  order  and  direct  that  from  and 
after  12:01  a.m.,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1920,  the 
order  issued  by  me  on  Oct.  30,  1919,  restoring  certain 
rules,  regulations,  orders  and  proclamations  therein 
referred  to,  relative  to  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  and 
other  matters  and  things  therein  described,  shall  be 
suspended  until  further  ordered,  and  that  all  other 
Executive  Orders  subsequent  thereto  issued  by  me, 
except  the  Executive  Order  of  Feb.  25,  1920,  relative 
to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  and  all  orders  sub- 
sequent thereto  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator, 
or  any  person  acting  pursuant  to  authority  conferred 
upon  him  either  by  me  or  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator,  shall  be  suspended  until  otherwise 
ordered,  on  and  after  12:01  a.m.,  April  1,  1920,  it 
being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  order  to  restore 
at  12:01  a.m.,  on  April  1,  1920,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  to  the 
status  existing  immediately  prior  to  the  aforesaid 
Executive  Order  of  Oct.  30,  1919,  but  not  in  any  wise 
to  affect  the  validity  of  any  act  or  thing  done  under  any 
of  said  orders  or  regulations  prior  to  12:01  a.m., 
April  1,  1920,  or  the  Executive  Order  of  Feb.  25,  1920, 
relative  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange." 
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Kendall  Seeks  To  Annul  President's 
Powers  Under  Lever  Act 

Declares  That  Prices  Were   Not  Based   Squarely  on  Production  Costs,  and  That  if  Fair 

When  Set,  Could  No  Longer  Be  Fair  After  a  10c.  Reduction 

and  14  Per  Cent  ^'^age  Increase 


CONTINUATION  of  Government  prices  on  coal 
was  denounced  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  March 
20,  by  Representative  Kendall  of  Somerset 
County,  Pennsylvania,  who  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  declared  that  "The  bituminous  operators 
were   sandbagged    further   by    Dr.    Garfield    when   he 

advocated  the  increase  of  

14  per  cent  in  the  wages 
paid  coal  miners.  Ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Kendall's 
remarks   are  as  follows : 

"The  prices  fixed  on 
coal  at  the  mines  by  Dr. 
Garfield  were  in  many 
cases  most  unjust  and 
unfair.  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  one  of  the 
largest  bituminous  coal 
districts  in  the  United 
States.       In     my     home 

county,  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  Dr.  Garfield  fixed  the 
price  of  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines  at  $2.95  per  net 
ton;  in  Fayette  County,  immediately  west  of  Somerset 
County,  he  fixed  the  price  at  $2.35  per  net  ton;  in 
northern  West  Virginia,  adjoining  both  Fayette  and 
Somerset  Counties,  the  price  was  fixed  by  Dr.  Garfield 
at  $2.50  per  net  ton;  in  western  Maryland,  also  adjoin- 
ing Fayette  and  Somerset  Counties,  the  price  was  fixed 
at  $2.75  per  ton;  and  these  prices  are  still  in  force 
today. 

"No  coal  operator  has  ever  been  able  to  understand 
upon  what  legal  or  just  basis  Dr.  Garfield  fixed  these 
highly  discriminatory  prices  for  my  locality.  The  liv- 
ing expenses  and  the  value  of  coal  lands  in  Fayette 
County  are  higher  than  in  the  other  localities  men- 
tioned, and  yet  Dr.  Garfield  in  his  wisdom  saw  fit  to 
fix  the  prices  in  Fayette  County  60c.  per  ton  less  than 
in  Somerset  County,  notwithstanding  that  living  ex- 
penses and  the  coal  lands  are  much  higher  than  in 
Somerset  County. 

"In  northern  West  Virginia,  where  coal  lands  and 
living  expenses  are  much  lower  than  in  Fayette 
County,  he  saw  fit  to  pay  the  operators  15c.  per  ton 
more,  and  in  western  Maryland,  where  the  living 
expenses  are  cheaper  and  the  cost  of  coal  lands  one- 
fourth  of  what  they  are  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  he 
fixed  the  prices  40c.  per  ton  higher  than  in  Fayette 
County. 

"The  labor  conditions  in  all  these  sections  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  the  distribution  of  cars  is  on  the  same 
basis,  the  cost  of  production  is  practically  the  same; 
therefore  no  coal  operator  can  fathom  where  Dr.  Gar- 
field obtained  the  figures  which  justified  him  in  estab- 
lishing and  fixing  these  plainly  discriminatory  prices 
for    the    operators    in    these    four    adjacent    sections. 


Under  the  recent  delegations  of  Fuel-Admin- 
istration authority  loaded  coal  cars  were 
kept  idle  on  the  railroad  tracks,  as  many  as 
253,000  loads  being  kept  standing,  according 
to  one  statement.  Coal  has  been  kept  at  a 
uniform  price  while  pig  iron  has  increased 
in  price  from  $33  to  $41.50  per  ton.  Cost 
of  supplies  used  in  mining  has  risen  10  to 
60  per  cent. 


"The  coal  operator  who  has  a  mine  in  Somerset 
County  pays  the  same  mining  rate,  mines  identically 
the  same  vein  of  coal,  and  has  the  same  car  supply 
as  the  man  who  operates  a  mine  in  Fayette  County, 
but  he  receives  60c.  per  ton  more  for  his  coal  than  his 
neighbor  in  Fayette  County.  The  same  holds 
good  of  the  man  operat- 
ing a  mine  in  West  Vir- 
ginia or  in  western  Mary- 
land. Any  intelligent 
man  actuated  by  high 
principles  of  fairness  and 
justice  to  the  coal  opera- 
tors of  the  country  can 
readily  see  that  such  a 
scale  of  prices  is  discrim- 
inatory and  deserves  the 
condemnation  of  all  fair- 
minded  people.  There 
should  be  an  immediate 
unwarranted,   and    illegal 


fixed    the    prices    which 


cancellation   of  this   unjust, 
scale  of  prices. 

"Dr.  Garfield  originally 
should  be  paid  to  the  operators  of  bituminous  coal  10c. 
per  ton  higher  than  the  prices  just  mentioned,  but  one 
day,  without  any  notice,  the  coal  operators  discovered 
that  a  reduction  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Garfield  of  10c. 
per  ton  on  all  bituminous  coal.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  prices  he  originally  established  he  stated  that  he 
did  so  after  consulting  the  figures  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  as  well  as  through  confer- 
ences with  a  large  number  of  coal  producers  through- 
out the  country,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  prices 
arrived  at  were  fair,  just  and  equitable. 

Questions  Justification  for  10c.  Cur 

"Therefore,  after  having  arrived  at  these  prices,  I 
fail  to  understand  what  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Garfield  that  would  warrant  or  justify  him  in  making 
a  cut  of  10c.  per  ton,  when  no  other  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  country  had  reduced  their  prices. 

"As  you  are  aware,  the  railroads,  the  steel  trust, 
the  oil  refineries,  the  munitions  plants  are  all  large 
consumers  of  coal.  None  of  these  large  industries  had 
reduced  the  prices  of  its  products,  so  that  when  Dr. 
Garfield  deliberately  reached  his  hand  into  the  pockets 
of  the  coal  operators  throughout  the  country  and  took 
therefrom  10c.  for  every  ton  of  coal  produced  and  put 
it  into  the  pockets  of  the  railroads,  the  steel  trust,  the 
oil  refiners,  the  powder  trust  and  other  large  corpora- 
tions, he  committed  an  unwarranted  act  of  unfairness 
and  injustice. 

"Dr.  Garfield  knew  that  the  coal  operators  through- 
out the  country  were  intensely  patriotic  and  would 
submit  to  and  carry  out  all  orders  issued  by  the  Gov- 
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eminent — right  or  wrong — and  of  course  the  railroads 
and  other  large  corporations  extended  their  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Dr.  Garfield  for  the  munificent  gift  handed 
them  111  reducing  the  price  of  coal,  ol  which  they  were 
large  consumers,  10c.  per  ton,  without  even  a  request 
by  them  for  such  reduction. 

"The  bituminous  operators  were  recently  further 
sandbagged  by  Dr.  Garfield  at  the  time  that  he  came  to 
Washington  to  settle  the  coal  strike  by  granting  an 
increase  in  wages  to  all  bituminous  coal  miners  of  14 
per  cent — equivalent  to  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  28c.  per  net  ton. 

"Dr.  Garfield  congratulated  himself  and  the  country 
that  he  had  settled  the  coal  strike  without  placing  the 
burden  of  a  single  cent  upon  the  consumers  of  bitu- 
minous coal  by  compelling  the  coal  producers  to  absorb 
the  increase  of  28c.  per  ton,  not  caring  whether  by  so 
doing  he  would  drive  the  operator  into  bankruptcy  or 
not.  During  the  second  visit  which  Dr.  Garfield  made 
to  the  coal  producers  he  again  injected  his  hand  into 
their  pockets — this  time  taking  28c.  for  every  ton  of 
coal  mined,  and  turned  this  sum  over  to  the  railroads, 
the  steel  trust,  the  powder  trust,  and  other  large  insti- 
tutions— none  of  which  had  made  any  reduction  in  the 
price  ot  its  products,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced 
prices  from  75  to  85  per  cent. 

"So  the  bituminous  operator  today  not  only  receives 
38c.  per  ton  less  for  his  coal  than  the  price  which  was 
fixed  by  Dr.  Garfield  during  the  war,  which  at  that 
time  he  stated  was  fair,  just  and  equitable,  but  he  is 
also  forced  to  pay  an  advance  of  from  75  to  85  per  cent 
for  the  material  he  must  buy  for  his  mine,  which  adds 
another  10  to  20c.  per  ton  to  his  cost  of  production. 

Foreigner  Is  Made  a  Preferential  Buyer 

"Now,  when  Dr.  Garfield  originally  set  the  prices  on 
bituminous  coal  he  either  made  them  exorbitant  or  the 
price  that  the  operator  receives  today  is  entirely  inade- 
quate and  unfair,  and  relief  should  be  granted  him 
from  this  unwarranted  price-fixing  oppression,  which 
ultimately  means  confiscation  of  his  property. 

"Another  most  unfair  order  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield 
permits  exporters  of  coal  to  pay  $1.35  per  ton  more 
than  domestic  consumers  are  permitted  to  pay.  This 
order  permits  foreign  nations  to  come  to  this  country 
and  p^-  $1.35  more  per  ton  for  coal  than  Dr.  Garfield 
-permits  our  own  manufacturers  and  consumers  to  pay. 
Therefore  the  foreigner  is  made  a  preferential  buyer 
and  is  always  able  to  purchase  coal  where  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  American  con- 
sumer and  citizen  to  do  so  on  account  of  price 
restrictions. 

"Why  Dr.  Garfield  should  issue  a  preferential  order, 
which  naturally  tends  to  take  the  coal  out  of  our  own 
country,  where  it  is  so  badly  needed,  and  supply  the 
requirements  of  foreign  nations,  is  more  than  the 
American  people  can  understand.  The  shortage  of 
coal  in  this  country  has  always  been  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  large  producers  are  export- 
ing their  coal  in  order  to  secure  $1.35  per  ton  more 
than  they  would  receive  if  they  sold  it  to  our  citizens. 
This  order  may  be  constitutional  and  legal,  but  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  it  is  not  American  and  should  be  severely 
denounced  by  all  patriotic  citizens  having  at  heart  the 
welfare  and  development  of  our  nation. 

"The  coal  committee  recently  appointed  by  the 
President  to  fix  the  wages    of    the    bituminous    coal 


miner  made  a  report  recommending  an  additional 
advance  of  11  per  cent.  This  will  add  another  22c.  per 
ton  to  the  production  of  bituminous  coal.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  under  the  power  of  the  Lever  Act  the  Fuel 
Administration  will  again  see  that  this  increase  in 
wages  to  the  miner  will  not  be  added  to  the  cost  of  coal 
to  the  consumer,  but  will  compel  the  producer  again  to 
absorb  the  increased  cost. 

Condemns  Diversion  of  Coal  by  Government 

"The  most  pernicious,  illegal,  unwarranted  and  dis- 
criminatory usurpation  of  the  power  of  the  Lever  Act 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  has  been  and  is  to- 
day the  diversion  of  coal  which  was  bought  by  the 
consumer  engaged  in  legitimate  business  activities, 
employing  large  numbers  of  men,  who  is  compelled  to 
close  down  his  plant  because  the  Government  took  his 
coal  and  gave  it  to  someone  to  whom  it  did  not  belong 
and  who  was  not  entitled  to  it. 

"The  assumption  of  arbitrary  distribution  and  diver- 
sion was  granted  to  the  President  whenever  or 
wherever,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
efficient  prosecution  of  the  war.  No  such  necessity 
now  exists.  There  is  no  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
there  should  be  no  diversion  of  coal  and  no  further 
interference  with  legitimate  business  on  the  part  of 
the  Government." 

Representative  Kendall  then  read  a  letter  from 
G.  W.  Thompson,  secretary  to  S.  J.  Harry  Co.,  general 
contractors,  of  Shandaken,  N.  Y.,  who,  in  the  sinking 
of  a  shaft,  had  lost  $5,000  for  lack  of  coal  to  continue 
work  under  their  contract.  On  Jan.  26  two  cars  were 
shipped  from  Shapnack,  Fayette  Co.,  to  S.  J.  Harry 
Co.,  at  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y.  One  was  confiscated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  at  Altoona  and  the 
other  cannot  be  located. 

On  Feb.  10  the  company  telegraphed  Mr.  Walls,  of 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  confiscation  of 
the  coal  had  laid  100  men  idle.  Up  till  noon  of  Feb. 
18  no  coal  had  been  received,  the  men  employed  by  the 
company  were  leaving,  and  the  company  was  paying 
the  board  of  such  men  as  were  left  to  induce  them  to 
remain  at  work. 

Mr.  Kendall  read  a  letter  from  H.  H.  Lineaweaver, 
president  H.  H.  Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  which  stated: 

"This  [the  need  for  the  ending  of  Federal  control] 
must  be  plain  to  you  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Fuel 
Administrator,  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  relinquished  his 
position  some  time  ago  it  was  an  admission  on  his  part 
that  the  control  of  coal  was  no  longer  necessary,  and 
there  is  now  no  head  to  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
no  one  to  appeal  to.  We  further  believe  that  any  law, 
such  as  the  Lever  Act,  which  suspends  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  is  illegal." 

Regulation  Is  Strangling  the  Coal  Industry 

One  from  Jennings  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  read  as  follows: 
"The  industry  is  being  strangled  to  death;  the  miner 
is  forced  into  idleness;  factories  are  compelled  to  shut 
down  or  run  on  short  time;  the  railroads  are  losing 
millions  in  freight  rates;  production,  the  very  thing 
that  is  needed  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living,  is  be- 
ing curtailed  instead  of  increased,  due  to  the  lack  of 
fuel,  and  the  higher  costs  are  passed  on  and  saddled 
onto  the  public.  If  this  act  was  doing  anyone  any  good 
anywhere  it  might  be  cited  as  a  justification,  but  there 
is  none.     Instead  the   far-reaching  effect  of  its  evil 
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influence  is  beyond  estimation.  Home  trade  is  ruined, 
our  export  trade  is  lost,  and  billions  of  dollars'  damage 
is  being  done  to  the  nation's  one  prime  industry. 

"The  unwise  schemes  employed  to  handle  the  fuel 
situation  during  the  coal  strike  resulted  disastrously, 
to  say  the  least.  They  confiscated,  diverted  and  held 
loaded  cars  for  from  60  to  90  days,  until  at  the  end 
they  had  over  253,000  loads  on  the  track.  Many  of 
these  are  still  standing.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
greatest  car  famine  that  any  industry  has  ever 
witnessed." 

A  letter  from  Uniontown  ran: 

"As  we  undestand  it,  our  products — coal  and  coke — 
are  the  only  products  in  which  the  Government  has 
ruled  on  a  fixed  price,  making  that  price  the  same  as 
had  been  established  during  the  war  period.  If  the 
Government  was  fair  and  just  in  the  action  it  took  in 
regulating  prices  during  the  war,  when  it  fixed  prices 
on  most  all  commodities,  it  certainly  is  inconsistent 
now,  when  it  has  removed  price  restriction  on  all  other 
commodities  except  our  own,  and  further  ordered  an 
advance  of  14  per  cent  to  be  paid  all  labor. 

"The  price  of  basic  pig  iron  was  fixed  at  $33  in  1918; 
today  it  is  $41.50,  and  the  advance  in  price  not  only 
of  iron  and  steel  products  but  of  all  supplies  that  go 
into  mine  operations  is  10  to  60  per  cent  over  war 
prices. 

"I  inclose  a  clipping  taken  from  the  Connellsville 
Courier  of  March  11,  which  states  that  byproduct 
coke  is  being  shipped  into  our  competing  territory  at 
a  price  of  $12.55  per  ton,  f.o.b.  ovens.  Can  you  explain 
to  me  why  I,  as  an  operator,  should  not  receive  the 
same  price  for  a  like  commodity?  The  government 
price  is  $6." 


President  Wilson  Approves  Coal 

Commission's  Report  and 

Frees  Coal  Prices 

ON  MARCH  19  President  Wilson  transmitted  the 
following  letter  to  the  oper»i«rs'  associations  and 
the  union  officials: 

"I  am  transmitting  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
report  and  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
appointed  to  adjust  matters  in  controvei-sy  between  the 
bituminous  coal  miners  and  operators  of  the  country. 

"In  accordance  with  instructions  in  my  letter  of 
appointment  to  the  Commission  and  memoranda  attached 
thereto  and  the  agreements  by  mine  workers  and  oper- 
ators to  abide  by  the  report  and  award  of  the  Commis- 
sion, this  report  and  award  is  the  basis  upon  which  the 
wage-schedule  agreements  between  the  mine  workers 
and  operators  shall  be  made. 

"Operators  and  miners  should,  therefore,  make 
arrangements  for  convening  the  necessaiy  joint  confer- 
ences as  soon  as  possible  to  make  such  changes  in  the 
terms,  provisions  and  conditions,  mining  rates  and  wage 
schedules  as  are  set  forth  in  this  report  and  award. 

"It  is  essential  to  the  public  welfare  that  the  agree- 
ments be  concluded  at  the  earliest  date  practicable  so 
that  the  uncertainty  as  to  fuel  supply  may  be  ended 
and  that  consumers  may  be  able  to  make  contracts  for 
their  coal  supply  and  also  that  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  as  to  the  storage  of  coal  by 
consumers  may  be  of  service  this  year. 


"I  :\\<o  inclose  as  information  copy  of  minority  report 
by  one  member  of  the  ("omniission.  This  minoritj 
report  concurs  with  the  report  of  the  Commission  as 
to  the  wage  for  miners,  though  dis.senting  as  to  the 
wage  for  day  workers,  and  in  part  concurs  and  in 
part  dissents  on  other  points.  I  regret  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  were  not  unanimous  on  ail 
points,  as  I  had  expressed  the  hope  they  would  be,  but 
the  report  of  the  majority  is  none  the  le.'^s  the  report 
of  the  Commission  and  binding  as  such. 

"I  take  it  that  neither  party  will  rai.se  any  question, 
and  I  am  sure  that  no  question  can  properly  be  raised, 
as  to  the  binding  character  of  the  award,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  is  not  unanimous.  On  Dec.  10, 
1919,  the  miners,  without  qualification,  agreed  to  submit 
all  questions  to  a  decision  of  a  commission  of  three  per- 
sons to  be  appointed  by  me,  the  report  of  such  commis- 
sion to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  wage  agreement. 
This  definite  and  unqualified  acceptance  did  not  in  any 
w^ay  limit  the  power  which  any  such  commission  is 
always  understood  to  have,  in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  that  it  may  reach  a  decision  by 
majority  vote.  The  acceptance  of  the  operators  was 
equally  unqualified  on  this  point.  This  condition  was  in 
no  wise  changed  by  my  subsequent  action  on  Dec.  19 
in  expressing  a  belief  as  to  the  desirability  and  impor- 
tance of  unanimous  action. 

"My  appointment  of  the  Commission  indicated  that 
the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  would  not  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Commission  except  for  its  unanimous 
action  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  such  pow'er  to  fix 
coal  prices  should  not  be  conferred  on  the  Commission. 

"I  have  carefully  considered  the  question  whether 
the  war  power  of  the  Lever  Act  should  be  temporarily 
invoked  by  me — despite  the  absence  of  any  action  of 
the  Commission  so  recommending — to  continue  tem- 
porarily the  control  of  prices,  and  have  concluded  that 
it  is  not  expedient  for  me  to  exercise  any  such  price- 
fixing  control,  so  that  on  and  after  April  1,  1920,  no 
Government  maximum  prices  will  be  enforced. 

"There  is  at  present  no  provision  of  law  for  fixing 
new  coal  prices  for  peace-time  purposes,  and  unless  and 
until  some  grave  emergency  shall  arise,  which  in  my 
judgment  has  a  relation  to  the  emergency  purposes  of 
the  Lever  Act,  I  would  not  feel  justified  in  fixing  coal 
prices  with  reference  to  future  conditions  of  production. 

"I  am  aware  that  at  present,  as  a  result  of  the  short- 
age created  by  the  coal  strike,  and  of  the  consequent 
interference  with  transportation,  and  as  a  result  also 
of  the  exceptionally  unfavorable  winter,  the  demand  for 
coal  continues  active.  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  coal 
operators  the  extreme  importance  not  only  of  their 
complying  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  laws  against 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and  against  profiteer- 
ing but  also  of  their  exerting  themselves  affirmatively 
to  prevent  exacting  of  unreasonable  prices  for  coal. 
I  am  sure  the  public  fully  appreciates  the  desirability, 
where  practicable,  of  leaving  commercial  transactions 
untrammeled,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  satisfied  the 
public  will  find  ways  to  protect  itself  if  such  liberal 
policy  shall  appear  to  result  in  unreasonably  high 
prices."  

South  Wales  colliery  owners  are  unable  to  carrj' 
out  their  contracts  with  their  French,  Italian  and  other 
foreign  customers.  Many  owners  of  steamers  are  can- 
celing their  charters  and  sending  their  vessels  away 
in  ballast. 
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An  Opportunity  for  Profit 

SHIPPING  direct  by  truck  promises  a  large  oppor- 
tunity to  coal  men  who  live  on  good  highways  near 
urban  centers.  The  freight  rate  to  these  points  may 
be  small,  say  70c.  per  ton.  The  cost  of  unloading  and 
reloading  into  wagons  or  trucks  may  be  about  $1  per 
ton.  Deliver>'  may  cost  another  dollar.  The  price  of 
coal  f.o.b.  may  be  $3,  making  the  total  charge  $5.70. 
Profit  to  the  retailer  may  make  the  price  $6. 

With  a  direct-by-truck  delivery  it  may  be  possible 
to  deliver  at  a  profit,  charging  only  the  cost  of  coal 
plus,  say,  $1.50  a  ton,  or  $4.50,  leaving  a  difference 
between  delivery  by  rail  and  delivery  by  truck  of  $1.50 
a  ton.  Some  part  of  the  $1.50  may  be  surrendered  by 
the  operator  in  order  to  encourage  early  buying  and  to 
pay  costs  and  risks  of  storage,  but  even  if  all  were 
surrendered  to  get  business  it  would  be  profitable  to 
make  the  surrender  in  order  to  make  the  coal  pur- 
chaser come  early  to  market  and  so  keep  the  mines 
at  work. 

However,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  necessarj'  to 
make  any  surrender  so  large  as  $1.50,  for  the  costs  of 
storage  to  the  recipient  probably  would  not  exceed  50 
or  75c.  per  ton  and  might  be  negligible  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  realized  by  the  purchaser.  But  even  if  the  sur- 
render of  50c.  to  75c.  were  necessary,  from  75c.  to  $1 
would  be  realized  by  the  operator  and  the  mine  would  be 
speeded  up  at  a  good  profit. 

With  the  30  per  cent  seasonal  differential  in  railroad 
rates  provided  in  the  Frelinghuysen  bill,  the  saving 
derived  from  buying  in  the  summer  would  be  only  21c. 
on  a  70c.  freight  bill  and  that  would  not  pay  for  stor- 
age, but  even  if  the  storage  did  not  cost  anything,  this 
would  be  a  saving  of  only  21c.  on  $6,  or  less  than  4 
per  cent.  This  would  be  such  a  small  economy  that 
storage  would  barely  pay  except  as  a  measure  of  fuel 
insurance.  A  saving  of  50  or  75c.  would  be  more 
worth  while,  as  it  would  amount  to  8  to  13  per  cent  on 
the  cost  of  the  coal  as  delivered  by  rail  through  the 
retailer.  Shipping  by  truck  therefore  gives  great 
promise.  It  has  the  further  advantage  that  with  it 
there  is  not  the  same  loss  from  stolen  coal  as  is  to  be 
apprehended  with  rail-borne  fuel. 

Consequently,  shipping  by  truck  will  encourage  buy- 
ing just  where  the  rail  differential  is  most  ineffective. 
The  towns  near  or  in  coal  regions  are  usually  the  last 
to  store  their  fuel.  The  United  States  public  looks  to 
the  distant  Northwest,  Northeast  and  Canada  to  bal- 
ance production,  but  with  shipment  by  truck  it  may 
look  with  confidence  to  summer  storing  at  consuming 
points  near  the  mines. 

Trucks  have  a  large  place  at  every  mining  operation, 
and  it  is  certain  that  their  use  will  become  increas- 
ingly common.  Many  retailers'  yards  receive  coal  of 
varied  quality.  By  buying  direct  of  the  producer  the 
purchaser  can  be  surer  of  the  quality  of  his  coal  than 
jWhen  buying  through  a  dealer. 


If  $663,000,000  is  to  be  spent  this  year  on  good 
roads,  in  place  of  the  $137,000,000  expended  last  year 
— and  we  are  told  that  this  is  true — much  shipping  by 
truck  will  doubtless  be  necessary,  for  there  will  not 
be  enough  open-top  cars  to  fill  the  immense  demand 
for  such  equipment.  The  demand  for  open  cars  to  fill 
the  call  for  building  material — sand,  steel,  lumber, 
paving  and  common  brick,  etc. — will  make  it,  in  a  still 
further  degree,  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
coal  companies. 


Now  for  the  Foolish  Figurers 

AN  INTERESTING  statement  under  the  head  "What 
,  Stabilizing  the  Coal  Industry  Will  Save  Mine 
Workers"  is  printed  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
As  circulated  it  bore  the  misleading  head,  "Estimate  of 
Savings  to  the  Nation  as  a  Result  of  Stabilizing  of 
Coal  Industry."  It  starts  well  with  the  statement  that 
"The  annual  output  of  the  coal  industry,"  meaning 
doubtless  the  bituminous-coal  mines,  "is  valued  at 
$1,300,000,000."  That  was  probably  the  value  in  1919 
if  the  average  price  received  was  the  same  as  in  1918, 
when  according  to  Dr.  Garfield  the  sales  realization  was 
$2.61  per  ton.  What  coal  sold  for  in  1919,  when  figures 
above  and  below  Government  prices  were  paid,  was 
still  possibly  approximately  $2.61. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that  by  working  five- 
fifths  instead  of  four-fifths  of  the  year  the  production 
would  be  increased  a  fifth.  It  represents  the  in- 
creased production  as  a  saving  to  the  nation.  But  will 
the  profit  fall  to  the  public?  According  to  the  com- 
mission the  mine  workers  get  57  per  cent  of  the  re- 
turn. As  their  wages  would  be  the  same  under  steadier 
operation  as  under  the  past  irregular  work,  the  in- 
creased income  to  them  would  be  57  per  cent  of  one- 
fifth  of  $1,300,000,000,  or  $148,200,000.  Adding  27 
per  cent  to  that,  the  amount  of  the  present  award,  the 
one-fifth  would  be  raised  by  $40,000,000  roughly,  mak- 
ing the  increased  return  to  the  mine  workers  $188,200,- 
000  per  year. 

In  this  the  public  would  not  share.  Nor  would 
the  American  people  share  in  much  of  the  43  per  cent 
of  one-fifth  of  $1,300,000,000,  or  $111,800,000,  for  some 
of  it  must  go  to  pay  for  royalties  and  to  meet  such 
selling  costs  as  are  based  on  the  tonnage  sold.  A  por- 
tion of  the  $111,800,000  would  doubtless  accrue  to  the 
public;  how  much,  of  course,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

As  for  what  would  become  of  the  $100,000,000  assumed 
in  the  article  as  being  the  saving  from  steadier  work 
on  the  railroads  which  haul  the  coal,  it  is  equally  hard 
to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  making  its  rates,  may  be 
only  too  ready  to  figure  on  savings  resulting  from 
steadier  work.  If,  however,  the  probability  of  more 
regular  operation  is  not  allowed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  take  part  in  the  determination  of 
freight  rates,  it  will  be  easier  for  the  railroads  to 
earn  their  55  per  cent  dividend  as  well  as  the  i  per 
cent  for  equipment  and  development.  Some  will  make 
more  than  6  per  cent  and  the  excess  will  be  divided 
between  the  railroad  credit  revolving  fund  and  the 
railroad,  the  railroad  using  it  as  the  law  directs  to 
guarantee  against  any  losses  in  operation  in  future 
years.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  makes 
its  rates  assuming  steady  work  some,  or  even  much, 
may  go  to  the  public,  but  if  it  does  not  the  railroads 
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will  get  it  as  dividends,  improvements  or  increased 
credit. 

But  will  steady  work  be  achieved?  The  buying,  it 
is  true,  may  be  better  distributed  over  the  year  by 
reason  of  the  better  policy  adopted  by  Government  bu- 
reaus, railroads  and  banks.  But  the  bituminous  in- 
dustry has  in  past  years  fallen  into  an  unfortunate 
state  which  cannot  be  immediately  rectified.  There  are 
altogether  too  many  mines,  and  while  there  are  not  too 
many  men  per  mine,  there  are  too  many  men.  A  few 
years  of  progress  in  demand  and  production,  without 
excessive  development,  and  then  the  full  value  of  dis- 
tributed buying  will  be  realized.  In  fact  evenness  of 
market  will  steady  the  fever  of  production  and  make 
the  opening  of  mines  tally  well  with  the  nation's  dis- 
tributed needs. 

If  the  mines  are  going  to  work  henceforth  about 
as  much  one  month  as  the  next  (of  which,  of  course, 
we  cannot  be  sure)  then,  if  the  total  tonnage  is  not 
to  increase,  the  mines  will  work  irregularly  all  through 
the  year  and  there  will  be  the  same  degree  of  lost 
time  as  in  the  past.  The  mine  worker  will  be  helped, 
and  so  in  a  degree  will  be  the  operator,  by  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  distributed,  for  the  income  will  be 
regular  and  no  longer  spasmodic.  Regular  work  will 
make  it  possible  for  both  mine  worker  and  operator 
to  get  along  without  so  much  invested  capital  as  was 
needed  though  not  always  provided  in  the  past.  The 
mine  operator  and  employer  will  gain  also  by  the  fact 
that  from  henceforth  new  and  needless  competitors, 
both  for  orders  and  for  employment  will  be  eliminated. 

In  the  anthracite  region  the  mine  workers  declare 
that  they  want  the  same  wages  as  in  the  bituminous, 
despite  the  irregularity  of  work  in  the  latter  field. 
This  shows  that  if  bituminous  mines  are  made  regular 
in  operation  the  mine  workers  will  not  consent  to  a 
wage  reduction  schemed  so  as  to  bring  their  annual 
wages  to  the  same  figure  as  they  now  are. 

Hence  we  cannot  look  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
forecast  recently  published  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  which  we  shall  quote  to  show  that  the  foolish 
figurers  are  hard  at  work.  No  reflection  is  intended 
against  the  reputable  daily  about  to  be  quoted.  It  is 
in  general  an  extremely  fair  pap)er.  Its  correspondent 
is  merely  voicing  the  opinions  of  Washington  which 
are  erroneously  based  on  the  piece  of  publicity  around 
which  this  editorial  is  written  and  which  is  quoted  by 
the  correspondent  at  the  close  of  his  message.  The 
statement  which  appeared  under  date  of  March  24, 
runs  as  follows : 

"President  Wilson,  it  was  learned  today,  will  soon 
sign  an  executive  order  directing  all  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  and  store  up  a  three 
months  supply  of  coal  during  May,  June  and  July. 
State  and  county  Governments  and  public-utility  cor- 
porations will  be  urged  to  do  likewise. 

"The  result  will  be,  in  the  opinion  of  experts  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  that  the  mines  will  be 
kept  busy  during  the  dull  season,  the  frantic  rush  of 
work  in  the  mines  as  winter  comes  on  will  be  elimi- 
nated and  there  will  be  such  a  saving  that  the  27 
per  cent  wage  increase  granted  the  miners  by  the 
commission  will  be  absorbed  and  not  passed  on  to  the 
public." 

Another  danger  is  that  the  papers  will  say  that  as 
the  miner  gets  only  a  24c.  per  ton  increase,  the  price 
of  coal  per  ton  should  rise  only  24c.,  overlooking  all 


that  multitudinous  body  of  day  workers  and  monthly 
workers  whose  wages  are  advanced  $1  per  day  by  the 
committee's  award  and  forgetting  also  the  loss  which 
frequently  results  from  the  dirt  which  has  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  coal,  the  increased  costs  of  deadwork 
and  yardage  and  ether  incidentals  in  the  award  that 
look  harmless  enough  but  are  quite  important. 

John  P.  White  appeals  to  this  natural  error  of  the 
public  in  his  minority  report  when  he  notes  that  the 
retailer  and  operator  increased  prices  more  than  the 
tonnage  rate  was  increased  to  the  miner. 


The  Right  Use  for  Every  Coal 

FOR  EVERY  particular  use  there  is  a  suitable  prod- 
uct; for  every  particular  product  a  right  and  seemly 
way  of  use.  To  be  more  specific,  there  is  a  right  use 
for  every  coal  and  a  right  coal  for  every  use.  The 
experienced  coal  man  knows  this.  He  understands  the 
importance  of  the  proper  coal  selection  and  of  the  proper 
application  of  each  type  of  coal.  However,  all  too  often 
he  stops  with  the  simple  recognition  of  the  fact  and  does 
not  put  his  idea  into  practice. 

More  and  more  frequently  these  days  we  see  evi- 
dence that  large  companies  realize  that  they  must  sell 
.service  as  well  as  commodity.  One  way  in  which  this 
is  accomplished  is  by  advertising  the  characteristics  and 
the  limitations  in  use  of  the  particular  product  which 
they  wish  to  market.  But  in  a  great  many  lines  much 
more  than  this  is  necessary.  Expert  judgment  is  needed 
and,  especially  in  the  case  of  fuels,  each  problem  is  a 
special  case  in  itself.  Many  private  companies  under 
similar  circumstances  find  it  advantageous  to  afford 
their  customers  service  facilities  by  sending  experts  who 
will  advise  them  regarding  their  products.  Ever>'one  is 
familiar  with  announcements  such  as  are  made  by  elec- 
tric-lamp manufacturers,  makers  of  rubber  belting, 
those  who  market  chain-drive  equipment,  and  many 
others.  One  large  corporation  doing  national  business 
says,  for  e.xample,  "If  you  will  write  to  our  nearest  office 

in  regard  to  ,  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt 

attention  of  experienced  engineers.  This  service  is  free 
for  the  asking.  If  you  want  better ,  this  depart- 
ment can  greatly  assist  you."  This  is  not  a  new  policy 
and  from  the  increasing  frequency  with  which  it  is 
observed,  it  is  evident  that  the  policy  is  one  which  is 
profitable. 

Coal  Age  has  already  advocated  this  thought  of  sell- 
ing service  in  the  coal  business  and  again  we  urge  the 
idea.  It  is  of  greater  importance  everj'  year  that  coal 
should  be  efliciently  and  effectively  applied  in  our  indus- 
tries. The  only  way  in  which  we  can  pffset  increasing 
costs  for  coal  production  is  to  teach  the  user  how  to 
make  a  smaller  tonnage  do  the  work  which  he  desires  to 
accomplish.  If  we  achieve  this  ambition,  the  pur- 
chaser is  able  to  pay  for  the  higher  cost  and  to  reward 
the  coal  operator  by  a  reasonable  profit  for  services  ren- 
dered. The  industry  does  not  suffer,  therefore,  through 
the  increases  of  labor  cost  and  the  rising  costs  of  ma- 
terial, as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to 
educate  the  purchaser  by  expert  advisers,  who  will  go 
out  and  aid  our  large  users  of  coal.  The  coal  man's 
interest  will  be  served  by  this  effort  most  effectively. 
It  is  the  coal  man's  job  to  accomplish  this  education. 
It  is  time  that  our  producers  and  jobbing  associations 
got  busy  on  this  problem. 
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Authority  of  Shotfirers 

Letter  No.  J, — The  instance  cited  in  the  inquirj'. 
Coal  Age,  Jan.  1,  p.  26,  where  a  mine  committee 
assumed  to  dictate  to  a  shotfirer  regarding  his  authority 
for  refusing  to  fire  shots  that  had  been  charged  in 
a  manner  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  is  an  example 
of  how  the  employment  of  shotfirers  has  often  operated 
to  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

There  are  mines  where  the  conditions  are  such  that 
the  employment  of  shotfirers  is  certainly  a  long  stride 
toward  greater  safety.  But,  where  shotfirers  must  be 
employed,  they  should  be  men  of  such  character  that 
will  insure  freedom  from  any  dictation  by  a  mine  com- 
mittee. They  must  al.<;o  be  able  to  satisfy  the  state 
mine  inspectors  and  required  to  pass  an  examination  as 
difficult  as  any  given  mine  foremen  and  firebosses. 
They  should  be  employed  as  monthly  men,  which  would 
give  them  more  freedom,  in  the  exercise  of  their  author- 
ity, in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

In  the  instance  referred  to  in  this  inquiry,  the  trouble 
arose  regarding  the  charging  of  a  hole  with  two  or 
more  cartridges.  The  practice  of  the  miners  was  to 
open  the  ends  of  the  cartridges  where  they  came 
together,  so  as  to  insure  the  direct  contact  of  the 
powder.  The  practice  was  dangerous,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  fireboss,  as  the  powder  was  apt  to  be  scattered 
along  the  hole.  I  believe  in  bursting  the  first  cartridge, 
after  it  has  been  pushed  to  the  back  of  the  hole.  There 
certainly  is  danger  of  a  charge  having  a  double  con- 
cussion when  much  paper  intervenes  between  two  car- 
tridges. The  paper  may  smolder  for  a  time  and  a 
hangfire  result,  with  the  possibility  of  a  blowout  shot 
being  caused.  This  is  to  be  avoided  because  of  the 
danger,  aside  from  the  loss  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
work. 

New  Shotfirer's  Law  in  Indiana 

Only  recently,  I  read  a  paragraph,  in  Coal  Age,  to 
the  effect  that  the  best  way  of  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  employing  shotfirers  was  to  give  more  time,  thought 
and  care  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  a  mine,  which  I 
consider  is  good  advice.  In  Indiana,  a  new  shotfirer's 
law  takes  effect  April  1,  1920.  The  law  will  require 
the  employment  of  shotfirers,  on  and  after  that  date, 
in  all  gaseous  mines  and  wherever  more  than  2  lb. 
of  powder  is  used  in  a  charge.  The  law  will  affect 
practically  every  coal  mine  in  the  state. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  and  desire  to  charge 
and  fire  my  own  shots,  since  there  is  a  great  loss  in 
efficiency  when  shots  are  exploded  out  of  their  order, 
which  may  easily  happen  where  shotfirers  are  employed. 
The  matter  costs  me  about  12c.  a  day,  work  or  play. 
The  mine  where  I  work  has  never  been  known  to  give 
off  gas,  and  my  shots  will  average  less  than  2  lb. 
per  charge.    It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  exempt  from 


the  shotfirers'  law,  as  it  is  less  trouble  for  a  miner  to 
fire  his  own  shots  than  to  notify  the  shotfirer. 

Moreover,  shotfirers  are  exposed  to  greater  danger 
than  the  miners,  in  the  performance  of  their  work, 
as  they  have  no  knowledge  of  how  the  holes  are  charged, 
and  may  mistake  the  proper  order  in  which  the  shots 
should  be  fired.  Again,  a  shotfirer  proceeding  to  the 
next  room,  after  lighting  the  shots  in  the  room  he 
is  leaving,  may  bo  caught  by  a  shot  blowing  through 
the  pillar.  Therefore,  it  is  my  belief,  except  in  gassy 
mines,  the  employment  of  shotfirers  is  not  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  securing  greater  efficiency,  as  far  as 
the  production  of  coal  is  concerned. 

We  will  never  attain  the  highest  efficiency,  through 
the  medium  of  state  laws,  until  we  realize  the  need  of 
discriminating  between  mines  that  generate  gas  and 
others  where  no  gas  is  generated.  The  law  that  takes 
effect  April  1,  in  Indiana,  I  believe  to  be  a  good  law 
for  mines  generating  gas;  but,  in  its  present  broad 
application,  I  fear  that  it  will  have  the  effect  to  decrease 
the  efficiency  of  coal  production.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  charge  limit  of  2  lb.  per  shot  should  have  been 
at  least  4  lb.,  which  would  have  afforded  a  greater 
margin.  Few,  if  any,  miners  use  less  than  2  lb.  of 
powder  per  charge.  W.  H.  LUXTON. 

Linton,  Ind. 

Avoidable  Degradation  of  Coal 

Letter  No.  3 — The  subject  of  this  article  would,  I 
believe,  be  more  clearly  understood  and  it  would  have 
received  closer  attention  if  the  title  had  read  Avoidable 
Production  of  Inferior  Coal,  which  is  its  real  meaning. 
I  know  of  one  reader  who  passed  over  the  letter  of 
William  Wesnedge,  Coal  Age,  Feb.  26,  p.  416;  but  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  same  he  read  it  and  com- 
mented on  its  contents.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Wesnedge 
seems  to  be  emphatic  on  the  point  of  possibly  slowing 
up  the  quantity  of  coal  produced  and  incidentally  lower- 
ing the  earning  capacity  of  the  men  at  the  face,  but 
does  not  suggest  a  remedy. 

To  begin,  let  me  say  what  I  have  said  before  that  a 
closer  co-operation  is  needed  between  the  men  and 
the  officials.  My  idea  is  that  there  should  be  suf- 
ficient assistants  in  any  one  mine  that  the  men,  espe- 
cially those  working  at  the  face,  might  be  visited  often 
during  the  day,  by  competent  officials  and  given  all  the 
help  necessary  to  insure  an  efficient  organization. 

This  plan  would  fall  in  line  with  that  expressed  by 
Richard  Bowen  Oct.  2,  p.  586,  who  contends  that  "more 
attention  should  be  given  the  miner  who  must  be 
taught  to  use  more  judgment  and  skill  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  work."  It  is  too  true  that  present  day 
methods  of  many  large  corporations  are  inefficient  in 
this  respect.  A  large  mine  will  seldom  have  sufficient 
foremen  or  assistants  to  properly  look  after  the  men 
employed,  who  are  never  visited  oftener  than  once  a 
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day,   and  then  so  hurriedly   that  a  miner  hardly   has 
time  to  bid  the  official  the  time  of  day. 

For  that  reason,  I  feel  that  the  advisability  of  visit- 
ing the  men  at  the  face  as  often  as  possible  should 
always  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  has  been  truly 
stated,  time  and  again,  it  is  not  always  the  poor,  in- 
experienced miner  that  is  injured;  but  just  as  often 
it  is  the  man  who  is  experienced  in  the  mining  of 
coal.  Statistics  frequently  show  where  the  experienced 
man  "took  a  chance"  and  was  caught.  It  is  there- 
fore, not  only  desirable  but  necessay  to  visit  every 
working  place  where  the  men  are  at  work. 

EXPKRIENCED  MEN    NEEDED   TO    INSPECT  THE   WORK 

An  experienced  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
handling  of  men  and  the  different  problems  that  arise 
at  the  face,  should  be  employed  in  this  capacity,  and 
when  the  men  know  he  is  coming  around  so  often  they 
would  not  take  the  chance  of  doing  the  "wrong  thing" 
but  would  invariably  stick  to  safe  and  proper  methods. 
By  these  means,  I  believe,  miners  would  be  taught  the 
necessity  of  loading  clean  coal. 

Some  may  recall  that,  for  the  lack  of  such  a  system, 
a  large  coal  company  in  Pennsylvania,  a  few  years 
ago,  studied  their  production  sheets  for  some  time 
and  made  lengthy  investigations  before  they  deter- 
mined conclusively  the  source  of  their  trouble.  It  was 
found  that  the  difficulty  started  at  the  face  where  the 
miners  were  gobbing  their  slack  and  loading  the  lump 
coal  and  slate.  The  reason  was  that  scales  were  used 
and  the  miners  paid  on  a  basic  agreement  for  the 
screened  product. 

Effect  of  the  War  on  Coal  Production 

Now,  to  go  back  to  the  period  leading  up  to  the  war, 
we  find  that  the  problem  of  getting  out  clean  coal  was 
studied  from  every  view  point  possible,  and  companies 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  market.  Consequently, 
generally  speaking,  the  coal  was  clean.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  miners  were  given  to  understand  that  clean 
coal  was  all  that  would  be  accepted.  Drastic  rules 
were  laid  down  and  the  men  made  to  understand  that 
they  would  be  paid  for  clean  coal  only.  Each  man's 
production  was  inspected  and  he  had  no  redress.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  curtailing  his  production. 
Only  recently  have  statements  been  made  that  miners 
would  be  curtailed  in  their  producing  and  earning  power 
by  the  introduction  of  a  clean-coal  program;  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  basic  agreement  has  always  "been 
on  the  map." 

When  the  war  broke  out,  as  the  records  will  show, 
whatever  came  out  of  the  mine  was  sold.  The  miners 
were  quick  to  learn  this  fact  and  took  advantage  of  it 
to  gradually  increase  their  producing  power  and  earn- 
ings; but  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  inferiority 
of  the  coal  they  mined  was  a  crime.  As  a  result,  we 
find  that,  even  to-day,  miners  have  drifted  so  far  from 
their  former  cleanliness  that  they  find  it  difficult  to 
return  to  their  former  ways. 

The  miners,  however,  are  not  alone  to  blame  as  the 
operators  were  neglectful  also.  True,  the  watchword 
then  was  "Coal,  coal  and  more  coal,"  till  it  seemed 
that  anything  black  answered  the  call.  Yes,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  although  in  those  trying 
times  it  was  always  literally  understood  that  clean 
coal  was  the  order  of  the  day  and  must  be  respected. 
Today,  these  same  men  are  paid  on  the  same  definite 


understanding  based  on  their  loading  clean  coal  and  they 
have  no  redress.  It  is  also  true  that  the  production 
need  not  be  diminished  if  the  miner  works  the  number 
of  hours  assigned  for  a  day's  work. 

Miners  Must  Be  Taught  Judgment  and  Skill 

To  teach  the  miner  to  use  more  judgment  and  skill, 
which  will  increase  their  safety  and  efficiency,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  one  big  factor.  Surely  a  man  with  such 
knowledge  will  be  able  to  systematize  his  work  in  a 
manner  to  benefit  himself  and  all  concerned.  There 
is  no  more  truth  in  the  statement  that  a  miner's  in- 
tere.sts  depend  on  the  quantity  of  his  output,  than  to 
claim  that  the  demand  for  increased  tonnage  defies  the 
laws  of  .safety.  A  miner  who  is  efficient  in  all  mining 
problem.s  concerning  his  particular  work  will  never 
lose  in  production. 

When  an  experienced  miner  questions  an  official's 
right  to  teach  him  better  ideas  and  methods  of  min- 
ing it  is  time  for  that  miner  to  seek  another  occupa- 
tion, or  go  into  business  for  himself.  I  recall  a  recent 
in.stance  where  an  experienced  miner  complained  to  the 
superintendent  that  the  foreman  was  trying  to  tell 
him  when  and  where  to  place  a  prop.  He  explained 
to  the  superintendent  that  he  knew  when  and  how  to 
.set  a  post  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  taking  orders 
from  the  foreman,  as  he  felt  he  had  had  as  much 
experience  as  the  foreman.  A  little  later,  the  miner 
admitted  that  he  was  wrong,  when  he  was  shown  that 
the  foreman  was  only  complying  with  the  laws  of  the 
state.  That  man  is  not  an  efficient  miner  who  feels 
that  he  "knows  it  all." 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  closer  co-operation  between  the  men  and  their  em- 
ployers will  greatly  strengthen  and  benefit  this  con- 
dition. Let  them  work  together  and  adjust  such  dif- 
ferences as  arise  daily  in  the  operation  of  the  mine. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.  Ben. 


Co-operation  Among  Mine  Officials 

Letter  No.  5 — Speaking  of  the  co-operation  that  is 
needed  among  mine  officials,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
this  co-operation  should  be  extended  to  include  others 
than  those  directly  in  charge  of  the  mines.  For  the 
past  40  years  I  have  been  employed  in  different  capac- 
ities, in  and  around  the  mines,  in  several  mining 
states. 

We  hear  very  much  said  regarding  the  need  of  con- 
servation of  coal  and  avoiding  the  disasters  that  occur 
so  frequently  in  our  mines.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  little  has  been  attained  along  the  line  of  prevent- 
ing either  the  great  loss  of  coal  or  the  occurrence  of 
these  disasters. 

To  Regulate  Methods  and  Systems  of  Mining 

To  my  mind,  our  entire  system  of  mining  needs 
regulation  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  have  the  mines  shot  to  pieces  by  a  haphazard,  hit- 
or-miss,  or  go-as-you-please  method  of  mining.  Kindly 
permit  me  to  make  one  or  two  suggesiions  of  a  plan 
that  I  believe  would  develop  more  system  in  the  plan- 
ning of  mines  and  their  later  operation. 

My  idea  is  that  there  should  be  appointed  a  state 
board  of  practical  mining  men  and  engineers,  to  work 
in  connection  with  a  similar  federal  board  located  at 
Washington.    When  a  coal  tract  or  lease  is  to  be  opened 
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up  by  a  company,  their  engineer  should  be  required  to 
run  out  the  boundary  lines  of  the  property  and  prepare 
a  map  shovvinp  the  acreage  and  the  place  where  it  is 
desired  to  open  the  mine.  This  should  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  state  board. 

Plans  Inspected  by  State  and  Federal  Boards 

The  engineer  of  the  state  board  would  be  required 
to  study  the  conditions  and  to  draw  a  plan  of  mine, 
showing  the  direction  and  size  of  entries,  width  of 
crosscuts,  breakthroughs,  size  of  pillars,  both  entry  and 
room  pillars,  width  and  length  of  room,  distance  between 
crosscuts  and  other  data.  The  plan  should  show  the 
ventilation  of  the  mine  and  indicate  all  doors,  stop- 
pings, air  bridges  and  brattices.  The  dimensions  and 
capacity  of  the  ventilating  fan  should  also  be  indicated, 
the  calculation  being  based  on  the  future  requirements 
for  the  development  of  a  given  acreage. 

When  the  state  engineers  have  finished  their  work, 
and  it  has  been  approved  by  the  board,  blueprints  are 
sent  to  the  federal  board,  at  Washington,  for  their 
inspection  and  approval.  This  plan  will  enable  any 
necessary  changes  to  be  made  in  the  plan,  before  the 
same  is  put  into  execution  in  the  mine.  On  approval, 
the  federal  board  returns  the  plan  to  the  state  board; 
and  it  is  then  turned  over  to  the  company,  with  instruc- 
tions to  follow  the  blueprint  in  every  detail.  Should 
a  mine  inspector  find  that  the  foreman  fails  to  do 
this,  he  should  be  authorized  to  notify  the  company 
to  get  another  foreman. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  only  sure  and  safe  way 
of  guarding  life  and  property  in  the  mining  of  coal. 
It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  such  a  plan 
or  system  will  come  into  use ;  but  I  hope  the  suggestion 
will  meet  with  general  approval.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  putting  all  mining  operations  on  a  systematic 
basis,  the  plan  and  operation  being  determined  by 
skilled  practical  mining  men;  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
being  open  to  the  choice  and  inclination  of  men  who 
often  have  no  practical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
work   they   undertake. 

Such  a  plan  would  tend  to  eliminate  disasters  and 
conserve  millions  of  tons  of  coal  that  are  now  lost 
beyond  recovery.  When  going  into  a  mine  that  I  find 
is  unsafe,  I  often  wonder  if  we  will  ever  get  away 
from  the  conditions  that  surround  coal  mining,  today. 

Warrior,  W.  Va.  J.  A.  Richards,  Supt. 


Letter  No.  6 — If  I  understand  rightly,  the  object  of 
this  discussion  is  to  bring  about  greater  efficiency  in 
coal-mining  operations,  through  more  social  relations 
whereby  a  better  understanding  will  be  established 
between  employers  and  employees,  on  what  may  be 
termed  "a  brotherhood"  in  which  men  will  have  and 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  each  other's  welfare.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  discusion  will  reveal  those  con- 
ditions, local  or  otherwise,  that  exist  in  and  about 
the   mine  and  obstruct,  efficiency,  in   operation. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  elements  involved 
in  such  an  undertaking  is  to  establish  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  trust  in  both  parties.  This  will  depend 
very  largely  on  the  hearty  co-operation  and  association 
of  employers  with  their  men,  who  must  be  knit  together 
in  a  true  bond  of  friendship  and  possess  a  kindly  feel- 
ing toward  each  other  that  will  create  harmony.  Every 
cause  has  its  effects;  and,  in  this  case,  the  cau^e  is  the 
true   friendship   and   harmony   that   should    exist,    and 


the  effect  will  be  a  higher  production  efficiency  through- 
out the  organization.  This  will  mean  increased  tonnage 
and  a  reduced  cost  of  operation  and  production,  as  all 
will  be  on  the  alert  to  discover  a  leak  and  avoid  fric- 
tion and  trouble. 

The  remarkable  coal  production  during  the  war  is 
an  example  of  that  loyalty,  friendship  and  trust  so 
necessary  to  the  producing  of  results.  The  trust  of 
employers  in  their  men  and  the  confidence  of  the  men 
in  their  employers  was  not  betrayed  and  results  were 
produced,  even  in  the  face  of  labor  shortage  and  other 
adverse  conditions.  The  mine  produced  a  greater  ton- 
nage, per  man,  which  exceeded  anything  previously, 
known. 

Kind  Treatment  Inspires  Trust  and  Confidence 

May  I  ask,  Why  should  not  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  industry  and  trust  in  one's  fellows  exist,  now 
that  war  is  over  and  the  work  of  reparation  is  in  hand? 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  mine  officials  are  striving, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  increase  the  safety 
of  the  mines  and  produce  a  larger  tonnage;  but  let  it 
be  remembered  that  a  word  of  encouragement  and  a 
kindly  act  invite  the  trust  and  confidence  of  their  men 
and  avoid  trouble  and  disaster. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  officials  are  quick 
tempered,  stubborn  and  exercise  discipline  in  a  wrong 
way.  There  are  officials  who  have  the  bearing  of  an 
exalted  being,  with  a  divine  right  to  govern  and  con- 
trol, which  is  not  the  attitude  of  co-operation,  as  the 
latter  involves  association  and  close  contact  with 
their  men. 

By  this  means  the  official  builds  a  firm  foundation 
that  will  enable  him  to  use  discipline  and  authority, 
effectively,  in  a  humane  manner.  Few  will  deny  that 
officials  of  the  exalted  type  are  not  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  men  successfully.  They  are  a  natural 
hindrance  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  operations  in 
their  charge. 

Undesirable  Type  of  Mine  Superintendent 

My  meaning  is  that  a  mine  offi,cial  may  be  an  efRcient 
and  well  qualified  man,  in  every  other  respect,  owing 
to  his  experience,  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  mining  of 
coal;  yet,  owing  to  an  overbearing,  seTF-asserting  dis- 
position, he  is  a  miserable  failure  in  the  handling  of 
men  and  is  an  undesirable  man  to  place  in  charge  of 
operations  in  the  mine.  My  reference  to  such  attitude 
on  the  part  of  a  mine  official  is  intended  to  .show  that 
the  day  is  past  when  workers  will  stand  for  abusive 
methods.  They  are  looking  for  and  appreciate  co-opera- 
tion  and   kind   humane   treatment. 

The  present  is  an  era  of  reconstruction  and  the  suc- 
cessful official  must  have  reconstructive  ideas,  which 
are  necessary  to  produce  a  higher  tonnage  at  a  lower 
cost.  The  rapid  development  of  our  mines  means 
increased  danger,  to  meet  which  mine  ofllcials  must 
have  greater  knowledge  and  skill  requiring  careful 
thought  and  study.  They  must  develop  progressive 
methods  that  will  insure  success;  in  other  words,  they 
must  keep  pace  with  progress  and  not  stand  still. 

Now,  let  me  urge  that  we  all  act  the  part  of  human 
beings;  avoid  being  radical;  use  honest  methods  in  all 
our  dealings,  believing  that  the  time  is  not  far  di.stant 
when  a  reaction  will  take  place  in  the  readjustment  that 
is  sufe  to  come.  John  E.  Ambrose. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
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Working  Kanawha  River  Coal 

Letter  No.  I — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Arthur 
L.  Sheldon,  Coal  A(ii\  Feb.  26,  p.  419,  regardiiij^  the 
working  of  coal  in  the  Kanawha  River  district,  allow  me 
to  present  the  following  general  plan,  as  suggested  by 
my  own  experience  under  similar  conditions: 

In  the  working  of  the  coal  in  the  three  seams  men- 
tioned, I  would  advise  sinking  a  shaft  to  the  lowest 
seam  and  starting  the  work,  in  this  seam,  by  driving 
the  usual  entries  at  the  shaft  bottom.  Then,  at  a  point 
200  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  hoisting  shaft  and  on 
the  same  side  of  the  heading  as  the  ventilating  shaft, 
drive  a  place  a  distance  of  180  ft.,  and,  start  an  upraise 
or  incline  leading  to  the  second  seam. 

This  incline  should  have  a  pitch  just  sufficient  that 
cars  will  run  by  gravitation  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
The  width  should  be  such  as  to  permit  the  laying  of 
double  tracks.  Build  a  sidetrack  at  the  bottom  of  the 
incline  and  another  at  the  top  in  the  second  seam. 
When  this  is  done,  drive  straight  ahead  100  ft.,  in  the 
second  seam,  and  connect  with  the  ventilating  shaft;  or 
this  connection  can  be  driven  at  the  time  of  sinking  the 
ventilating  shaft  to  the  lowest  seam. 

In  the  development  of  the  three  seams,  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  working  in  the  bottom  seam  slightly  ahead 
of  that  in  the  second  seam;  also,  the  working  face  in 
the  second  seam  should  be  kept  slightly  ahead  of  that 
in  the  top  seam.  I  have  seen  this  method  worked  suc- 
cessfully in  a  mine  having  three  seams  one  above  the 
other;  also,  the  same  method  was  followed  in  another 
mine  where  five  overlying  seams  were  worked  at  the 
same  time.  For  the  purpose  of  ventilation  and  for 
convenience  in  the  handling  of  supplies  and  refuse, 
I  would  drive  a  slope  from  the  surface  to  the  top  seam. 
This  would  also  serve  as  an  escapeway  in  case  of 
accident.  Joseph  Dover. 

Stotesbury,  W.  Va. 


Letter  No.  2 — Referring  to  the  question  of  working 
three  seams  of  coal  in  the  Kanawha  River  bottom,  let 
me  suggest  the  plan  of  driving  a  slope  to  the  first  seam 
and  erecting  a  rough  temporary  tipple,  having  an  in- 
cline connecting  with  the  mouth  of  the  slope. 

My  plan  would  be  to  work  out  the  coal  from  this 
upper  seam  first.  If  found  advisable,  I  would  double- 
shift  the  work  in  this  seam,  and  when  this  development 
was  well  underway,  I  would  select  the  best  possible 
place  to  sink  two  shafts  to  the  lower  seam.  As  quickly 
as  these  shafts  reach  the  second  seam,  entries  should 
be  driven,  and  work  started  in  that  seam,  so  that  it  will 
be  kept  in  advance  of  work  in  the  lower  seam. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  the  two  shafts  have  been 
sunk  to  the  lowest  seam,  entries  should  be  started  in 
that  seam  immediately  under  those  driven  in  the  seam 
above.  My  idea  is  to  keep  the  development,  in  each 
overlying  seam,  well  in  advance  of  that  in  the  seam  next 
below.  At  the  proper  time,  I  would  connect  the  work- 
ings in  the  top  seam  with  the  shaft  and  hoist  the  coal 
from  that  seam  through  the  shaft,  instead  of  hauling 
it  out  of  the  slope. 

Permanent  arrangements  for  loading  the  coal  com- 
ing from  the  three  seams  can  now  be  made  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  after  which  the  temporary  tipple  can  be 
removed,  or  it  can  be  used  for  a  slate  dump,  if  desired. 
It  may  be  that  conditions  will  make  it  advisable  to  com- 


plete the  extraction  of  the  coal  in  the  two  overlying 
.seams  before  starting  to  take  out  any  coal  in  the  lower 
seam.  This,  I  think,  will  depend  very  largely  on  the 
que.stion  of  finding  gas  in  the  lower  .seam. 

W.  J.  Lyke, 
Midway,  Pa.  Mine  Foreman. 


Barometer  re  Depth  of  Shaft 

Letter  No.  1 — Kindly  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  an.swer 
given  to  the  .second  question  in  Coal  Age,  March  4,  p. 
458,  where  it  stated  "This  is  a  question  that  cannot  be 
answered  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  except  by  the  use 
of  a  logarithmic  equation,  and,  for  that  reason,  it  should 
not  be  asked  at  a  mine  examination."  The  question 
reads  as  follows: 

Til.-  barometer  nt  tlie  top  of  a  shaft  in  30.2  In.  and  the  teni- 
["■rature  of. the  air,  6!  deg.  F.  The  depth  of  the  shaft  Is  1.100  ft. 
and  the  thermometer  at  the  .shaft  bottom  reads  7.5  deg.  K.  Cal- 
culate the  differenrc  of  pressure  on  the  air  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  difference  in  the  readings  of  the 
barometer  at  these  two  points. 

Tt  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  way  to  answer  this 
que.stion  is  to  find  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  at 
the  given  temperature  and  barometric  pressure  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft.  Then  calculate  the  increase  of  the 
barometric  pressure  due  to  the  depth  of  the  shaft, 
assuming  this  increase  is  1  in.  for  each  900  ft.  of  depth. 
Then  having  found  the  barometric  pressure  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  calculate  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
the  air  at  that  point,  for  the  given  temperature  and  for 
this  pressure;  and  subtract  the  unit  weight  of  air  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft  from  that  at  the  shaft  bottom  and  mul- 
tiply by  the  depth  of  the  shaft. 

According  to  my  calculation,  the  weight  of  air  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft  is 


1.3273  X  30.2 


=  0.07650  lb. 


460  +  64 

Approximately,  the  decrease  in  barometric  pressure, 
for  a  depth  of  1,100  ft.,  is  1,100  h-  900  —  1.22  in.,  mak- 
ing the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  bottom  31.42  in. 
The  unit  weight  of  air  at  the  shaft  bottom  (temp.  75 
deg.  F.;  bar.  31.42  in.)  is  then 


1.3273  X  31.42 

460  -  75 


0.07795  lb. 


'  The  difference  in  pressure  between  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  shaft  is  therefore 

1,100   (0.07795  —  0.07650  ==  say  1.6  lb.  per  sq.ft. 

Freeburg,  111.  Student. 

[The  result  obtained  by  this  solution  should  show  its 
falsity  if  nothing  else.  The  difference  in  barometric 
reading  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shnft,  cor- 
responding to  this  difference  of  pressure,  would  be 
1.6  -^  (144  X  0.49)  =  0.0227  in.,  which  is  too  small 
for  practical  consideration. 

However,  the  last  few  lines,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  column,  p.  458,  should  read  as  follows: 

That  assumption  would  increase  the  pressure  from  30.2  X  0.49 
=  14.8  lb.  per  sq.ln.,  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  to  15.4::  lb.  per  sq.ln. 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  give  a  barometric  reading,  at  that  point,  of 
1.1.42  -4-  0.49  =  31.4  In.,  making  the  Increase  of  barometer 
31.4  —  30.2    =    1.2  In. 

The  actual  increase  in  barometric  pressure  is,  as 
shown  at  the  top  of  the  next  column,  on  the  same  page, 
2.8  in.  owing  to  the  density  of  the  air  increasing  with 
the  depth  of  the  shaft. — Editor.] 
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INQUIRIES  OF         J?-iM/k.i 
GENERAL  INTEREST 


ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Changing  Pulley  on  Generator 

We  are  operating  a  direct-current  generator  that  is 
rated  at  100  kw.,  250  volts,  435  amp.  at  a  speed  of  200 
r.p.m.  The  generator  has  a  10-in.  pulley,  which  is  belted 
to  the  driving  pulley  of  the  engine.  The  rating  of  the 
engine  is  not  known,  but  it  appears  to  be  overloaded. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  is.  How  much  would  it 
lessen  the  load  in  horsepower  on  the  engine  if  a  24-in. 
pulley  is  put  on  the  generator,  in  place  of  the  10-in. 
pulley  now  in  use,  assuming  that  the  engine  can  be  run 
enough  faster  to  drive  the  generator  at  200  r.p.m. 

Scranton,  Pa.  CONSTRUCTION  Boss 


The  change  from  a  10-in.  pulley  to  a  24-in.  pulley  on 
the  generator  would  reduce  the  load  (tension)  on  the 
belt  in  the  ratio  10:  24;  but  would  require  the  speed  of 
the  engine  to  be  increased  in  the  ratio  24  :  10,  which  is 
very  doubtful  of  accomplishment.  Ordinarily,  a  plain, 
slide-valve  engine  is  designed  for  a  piston  speed  of,  say 
600  ft.  per  min. 

If  this  engine  is  now  running  with  a  piston  speed  of 
only  250  ft.  per  min.  the  change  from  a  10-in.  to  a  24-in. 
pulley  would  enable  it  to  run  at  a  piston  speed  of  600 
ft.  per  min.  and  give  better  service.  There  would  result, 
however,  no  change  in  the  power  developed,  as  the  in- 
crease in  belt  speed  would  exactly  balance  the  decrease 
in  the  load   (tension)  on  the  belt. 

The  output  of  the  generator  when  operated  at  full  ca- 
pacity is  (260  X  435)  -^  746  =  145-|-  hp.;  and  assum- 
ing its  efficiency  as,  say  90  per  cent,  the  engine  should 
develop  145  ~  0.90  =  say  160  hp. 


Carbon  Dioxide  and  Oxygen 
Content  in  Mine  Air 

Referring  to  the  reply  given  to  the  inquiry  of  "Mine 
Foreman,"  Coal  Age,  Feb.  26,  p.  419,  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  further  information  regarding  the  carbon-dio.x- 
ide  content  of  mine  air.  The  answer  to  the  inquiry 
states  that  "the  presence  of  the  carbon  dioxide  causes 
a  corresponding  depletion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmos- 
phere." Let  me  ask,  Does  the  depletion  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  mine  air,  of  necessity,  mean  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  carbon  dioxide? 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  take  the  fol- 
lowing example:  Assume  that  a  section  of  a  mine  in 
which  the  air  is  generally  good  has  become  so  bad  that 
an  oil  lamp  will  not  burn  in  that  section.  There  is  a 
current  of  air  moving  and  the  section  contains  no 
abandoned  workings  that  would  generate  carbon  diox- 
ide. However,  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  let 
us  eliminate  the  probability  of  a  gob  fire  and  excessive 
powder  smoke.  Under  these  conditions,  assuming  that 
the  failure  of  the  lamps  to  bum  is  due  to  a  depletion 
of  the  ox>-gen,  does  that  mean  a  corresponding  increase 
of  carbon   dioxide   or   oxygen? 


Again,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  let  us 
assume  that  the  carbon  dioxide  content,  from  natural 
causes,  will  not  exceed  1  per  cent  and  the  oxygen  con- 
tent is  2  per  cent  below  normal,  giving  an  atmosphere 
containing  oxygen  19  per  cent  and  nitrogen  81  per  cent, 
in  round  numbers.  Then,  should  a  further  drop  in 
oxygen  of  1  per  cent  occur,  would  we  have  18  per  cent 
oxygen,  1  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  and  81  per  cent 
nitrogen?  And  if  another  drop  of  2  per  cent  in  oxy- 
gen took  place,  would  we  have  16  per  cent  oxygen,  1 
per  cent  carbon  dioxide  and  83  per  cent  nitrogen. 

This  atmosphere,  or  conditions  approaching  this  state 
of  affairs,  would  not  be  nearly  as  deceptive  as  one  in 
which  the  depletion  of  oxygen  was  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  carbon  dioxide;  because  the 
combined  lack  of  oxygen  and  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the 
air  would  make  breathing  difficult,  while  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  carbon  dioxide  would  be  generally  fatal, 
owing  to  the  toxic  effect  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  work  in  an  atmosphere 
where  there  is  an  addition  of  carbon  dioxide,  with  no 
other  means  of  warning  than  a  carbide  light,  would 
be  many  times  more  dangerous  than  work  in  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  decrease  in  oxygen  was  accom- 
panied only  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  nitrogen. 
The  mere  decrease  in  oxygen  would  cause  a  much  more 
labored  breathing  and  be  ample  warning  that  all  was 
not  well.  But  the  same  decrease  in  oxygen,  when  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  increase  in  carbon 
dioxide,  owing  to  the  toxic  effect  of  this  gas,  would 
certainly  work  its  havoc  on  a  person.     Kindly  explain. 

Portage,  Pa.  Jerome  C.  White. 


In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  the  addition  of  carbon  dioxide  to  air  contain- 
ing a  normal  percentage  of  oxygen  (20.9  per  cent) 
dilutes  the  air,  which  naturally  decreases  the  percent- 
age of  both  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen. 

For  example,  assume  100  volumes  of  pure  air  con- 
sists of  20.9  volumes,  oxygen;  and  79.1  volumes,  nitro- 
gen. Then,  suppose  10  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  are 
added  to  this  air,  making  110  volumes  of  mixed  oxy- 
gen, nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  mixture  would 
then  contain 

Oxygen,  100(20.9  ~  110)  =  19.00  per  cent, 

Nitrogen,  100(79.1  -^  110)  =  71.91  per  cent. 

Carbon  Dioxide,  100(10  ^  110)  =  9.09  per  cent. 
The  o.xygen  content  has  been  reduced,  in  this  case, 
by  the  dilution  of  the  air  when  the  carbon  dioxide  was 
added.  In  other  words,  the  oxygen  content  is  depleted. 
The  oxygen  in  mine  air  is  often  depleted,  however,  in 
other  ways  than  by  dilution  caused  by  the  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  or  other  gases.  The  oxygen  is  consumed 
by  the  various  forms  of  combustion  taking  place  in 
the  mine.  The  depletion  of  the  oxygen  does  not  there- 
fore, "of  necessity  mean  a  corresponding  increase  in 
carbon  dioxide." 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED      BY 
JAMES    T.    BEARD 


Indiana  Firebosses'  Examination, 
Held  at  Indianapolis 

(Selected  Questions) 

Ques. — Explain  the  effect  of  barometric  pressure  in 
mines  giving  off  methane   (CHJ. 

Ans. — A  common  belief  prevails,  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  mining  men,  that  a  fall  of  barometric 
pressure  Is  accompanied  with  an  increased  outflow  of 
gas  from  the  coal  and  other  natural  strata;  but  proof 
is  lacking  to  establish  this  claim.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  there  is  frequently  observed  a  general  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  gas  in  mine  workings,  following  any- 
considerable  drop  in  barometric  pressure.  This  increase 
of  gas,  however,  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  gas- 
charged  air,  accumulated  in  the  abandoned  workings 
and  other  void  places  in  the  mine,  because  the  volume  of 
air  and  gases  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure. 

The  conditions  under  which  occluded  gases  are  held 
in  the  strata  make  it  extremely  doubtful  if  there  is  any 
increased  emission  of  gas  from  the  pores  of  the  strata, 
owing  to  an  observed  decrease  in  barometric  pressure. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  and  quite  probable  that 
the  flow  of  gas  from  pockets  and  crevices  in  the  strata, 
which  constitute  feeders,  is  increased  when  the  baro- 
meter falls. 

Ques.— What  difference,  if  any,  is  there  in  the  quan- 
tity of  air  passing  through  two  splits  from  a  main  air- 
course,  the  first  split  being  4x9  ft.,  4,000  ft.  long,  and 
the  second  split,  6x6  ft.,  5,000  ft.  long? 

Atis. — Assuming  equal  pressures  in  these  splits,  the 
quantity  of  air  passing  in  each  split,  in  natural  division, 
is  proportional  to  the  pressure  potential  for  such  split, 
which  is  expressed  as  follows : 

^'  "\Zo 
In  this  case,  the  sectional  areas  are  equal,  as  a  =^  4 
X  9  =  36  sq.ft.,  and  6  X  6  =  36  sq.ft. ;  and  the  area 
can  therefore  be  ignored  in  calculating  the  potential 
values  for  these  splits.  Also,  the  solution  is  much  sim- 
plified by  using  the  relative  potential  and  calling  the 
relative  lengths  of  the  airways  4  and  5,  respectively; 
and  the  relative  perimeters,  13  and  12,  respectively, 
which  gives  for  the  relative  potentials  of  the  two  splits, 
the  following: 


Split  4x9,  4,000  ft.;      X  = 


Split  6x6,  5,000  ft.;      X  = 


t/4  X  13      1/52 
1  1 

1   60 


=  0.1387 


0.1291 


l/5  X  12 

Since  these  values  represent  the  natural  division  of 
the  air  between  the  two  splits,  they  show  that  for  ever>' 
13,870  cu.ft.  of  air  passing  in  the  first  airway,  there  is 
12,910  cu.ft.  passing  in  the  second  airway. 


Qwet. — How  much  pure  air  must  be  circulated  through 
an  entry  giving  off  2,500  cu.ft.  of  methane  (CH.),  per 
min.,  in  order  to  render  it  nonexplosive? 

Ans. — The  lower  explosive  limit  of  pure  methane  is 
reached  when  the  proportion  of  gas  to  air  is  1:13. 
Hence,  in  this  case,  the  volume  of  air  required  to  ren- 
der the  gas  nonexplosive  must  be  somewhat  greater  than 
13  X  2,500  =  32,500;  or  the  quantity  of  air  entering 
the  mine  should  not  be  less  than,  say  33,000  cu.ft.  per 
min.  In  actual  practice,  this  volume  should  be  much 
greater  to  insure  safe  working  conditions. 

Qites. — If,  on  inspecting  a  pair  of  entries,  you  observe 
two  or  three  rooms  having  a  trace  of  firedamp  at  the 
face,  what  would  you  do  in  order  to  warn  the  men  work- 
ing in  these  rooms? 

Ans. — Much  would  depend  on  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  mine,  the  nature  of  the  coal,  amount  of  ventilation 
at  the  working  face,  and  the  experience  of  the  men.  In 
anthracite  mines,  it  is  quite  common  for  men  to  continue 
to  work  in  places  generating  gas  in  small  quantities.  In 
the  mining  of  soft  coal,  however,  more  caution  is  needed; 
and,  while  a  small  trace  of  gas  found  at  the  working  face 
may  not  be  sufficient  cause  for  withdrawing  the  men, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  place  is  free  from  accumula- 
tions of  dust  and  the  men  keep  their  lamps  on  the  floor 
and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  face  of  the  coal. 
However,  it  is  not  wise  to  take  chances  in  this  respect, 
and  the  safest  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  provide  the 
men  with  safety  lamps  or  withdraw  them  from  the  place. 

Qties. — What  are  the  dangers  to  be  watched  for  and 
guarded  against,  in  a  mine  giving  off  large  quantities  of 
explosive  gas? 

A71S. — In  a  mine  generating  much  gas,  danger  arises 
from  the  accumulation  of  the  gas  on  pitches,  in  rise 
workings,  and  on  falls,  in  pillar  workings,  or  in  cavities 
of  the  roof  and  other  void  places  in  the  mine.  Danger 
arises,  also,  from  maintaining  large  standing  areas  in 
abandoned  sections  of  the  mine  that  are  not  thoroughly 
ventilated.  There  is  also  danger  arising  from  the 
accumulation  of  fine  coal  and  dust  on  the  roads  and  in 
the  working  places.  The  operations  of  blasting  must  be 
carefully  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  permissible  powders 
and  the  enforcing  of  strict  regulations  in  reference  to 
blasting  coal  and  rock.  It  is  generally  safer  to  employ 
shotfirers  to  inspect,  charge  and  fire  all  holes  drilled  by 
the  miner,  w-here  the  holes  are  found  to  be  safe  for 
shooting.  No  shots  must  be  fired  in  a  place,  without 
first  making  a  careful  test  for  gas. 

Qncs. — \Miat  effect  does  the  presence  of  coal  dust  have 
in  a  firedamp  mixture? 

Ans. — The  presence  of  the  dust  lowers  the  explosive 
limit  of  the  gas  and  renders  the  mixture  more  easily 
ignitable,  besides  increasing  the  force  of  an  explosion 
should  that  occur.  These  effects  are  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fineness  of  the  dust  and  the  inflamma- 
bility of  the  coal  forming  the  dust. 
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White  Advocates  Larger  Concessions  Than 
Soft-Coal  Commission  Recommends 

Wants  Day  Men  Conceded  Further  35c.,  and  Boys  22c.  Per  Day  with  Bank-to-Bank 

Time  Reckoning— Urges  Also  Joint  Agreements  on  Car  Pushing 

and  That  Blacksmithing  Be  Provided  at  Cost 


IN  MAKING  his  minority  report  as  member  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  John  P.  White,  former 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
may  be  quoted  as  follows: 

The  inability  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
to  agree  upon  fundamental  issues  compels  me  to  set 
forth  my  viewpoint  clearly  and  briefly.  I  have  in  mind 
the  duty  and  obligation  I  owe  to  you,  the  industry, 
and  the  country.  My  report  and  award  embody  this 
principle,  with  the  expressed  hope  of  enabling  you  to 
so  determine  and  act  that  stability  to  the  industry  may 
accrue,  justice  and  equity  be  established,  and  unrest 
displaced  by  contentment  in  such  a  full  measure  as  to 
bring  a  long  period  of  essential  well-being  to  all. 

The  testimony  and  evidence  submitted  to  your  com- 
mission brought  forth  all  the  elements  entering  into  the 
controversy  between  the  coal  operators  and  miners  that 
caused  the  deplorable  and  disastrous  condition  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  this  commission.  If  this  commission 
was  to  succeed  in  its  work,  a  calm,  dispassionate,  judicial 
decision,  unanimous  in  its  findings,  should  have  resulted. 
That  this  was  not  accomplished  is,  indeed,  regrettable, 
which  I  deeply  deplore. 

War-Time  Methods  Applied  to  Wage  Increases 

I  have  carefully  analyzed  the  majority  report  as  a 
solution  of  the  main  and  principal  issues,  with  some 
of  which  I  am  in  accord.  To  subscribe  to  their  plan 
of  reference  of  many  major  problems  I  cannot  agree. 
To  do  so  would  only  leave  unsettled  many  of  the  clearly 
defined  issues  that  have  caused  so  much  contention  and 
controversy  of  long  standing. 

The  majority  in  arriving  at  its  conclusion  was  guided 
mainly  by  the  theory  of  war-time  methods  in  applying 
wage  increases,  namely,  the  increased  cost  of  living.  To 
this  principle  I  cannot  subscribe.  The  great  outstand- 
ing fact  developed  by  this  commission's  hearings  in 
which  every  citizen  is  interested  is  the  increased  cost 
of  coal. 

From  191."^  to  Oct.  31,  1919,  the  mine  workers'  rate 
per  ton  increased  23c.,  the  operators'  receipts  increased 
$1.41,  and  the  retail  dealers'  receipts  increased  $2.10. 
The  mine  workers'  pre-war  earnings  did  not  permit 
a  subsistence  wage.  While  the  24c.  per  ton  increase 
on  pick  and  machine  mining  recommended  in  the 
majority  report  will  not  reflect  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  in  health  and  comfort  into  the  lives  of  the 
mine  workers,  it  will  materially  improve  their  condition, 
and  in  the  interest  of  honorable  compromise  I  assent 
thereto. 

The  following  recommendation  for  the  increase  to 
day  men  provides  the  same  percentage  increase  given 
tonnage  men  and  follows  a  time-honored  practice  of  the 
past.  Reducing  to  a  minimum  the  grave  and  disputed 
points  that,  in  my  judgement,  must  be  adjudicated,  I 


submit  the  following  plan  by  which  final  and  complete 
adjustment  may  be  obtained  and  peace  established  in 
the  industry: 

Recommends  Plan  to  Bring  Peace  to  Industry 

That  the  mining  rates  and  wage  schedules  in  ettect 
on  Oct.  31,  1919,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Washington 
agreement  applying  to  the  Central  Competitive  field  and 
the  outlying  districts,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  increases  and  con- 
ditions. 

1.  Wage  Increases  to  Pick  and  Machine  Miners. — 
That  the  mining  prices  for  mining  mine-run  coal,  pick 
and  machine,  shall  be  advanced  24c.  per  ton  of  2,000 
lb.  In  the  block-coal  field  of  Indiana  and  in  other 
localities  that  are  still  on  the  screen-coal  base,  the  usual 
methods  of  applying  the  tonnage  rates  shall  continue. 
This  also  has  its  application  to  districts  that  have  a 
joint  understanding  in  applying  wage  inci-eases  to  low 
coal. 

2.  Wage  Increases  to  Day  Men. — That  all  day  labor 
and  monthly  men,  except  trappers  and  other  boys,  be 
advanced  $1.35  per  day,  trappei's  and  boys  receiving  less 
than  men's  wages  to  be  advanced  75c.  per  day. 

3.  Wage  Increases  Applying  to  Yardage.  Dead  Work, 
and  Room  Turning.— That  all  yardage,  dead  work  and 
room  turning  be  advanced  20  per  cent.  Nothing  shall 
prevent  the  representatives  of  the  miners  and  operators 
in  any  district  in  joint  conference  from  taking  the  flat 
equivalent  of  20  per  cent  and  applying  it  to  yardage, 
dead  work  and  room  turning  if  by  so  doing  they  will 
make  for  uniformity  and  maintain  the  differentials. 
Failing,  however,  to  agree  to  such  application,  then  the 
20  per  cent  shall  be  applied  on  the  exi.sting  rates, 
effective  Oct.  31,  1919. 

Suggests  Method  to  Adjust  Differentials 

4.  Ce7itral  Competitive  Field  Differentials. — The  dif- 
ferentials existing  in  western  Pennsylvania  as  between 
the  thick-  and  thin-vein  pick  and  machine  mining,  the 
12c.  machine  differential  in  Indiana,  and  the  4c.  differ- 
ential in  southern  Illinois  are  disposed  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  miners'  international  oflicials  shall 
select  two  representatives  and  the  officials  of  the  Coal 
Operators'  Association  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
shall  select  two  representatives  and  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  shall  select  the  fifth 
and  disinterested  member,  and  the  selections  herein 
enumerated  shall  constitute  the  tribunal  for  the  pui-pose 
of  determining  the  disposition  of  the  equities  involved 
in  the  claim  of  adjusting  the  foregoing  differentials. 
This  tribunal  shall  be  selected  and  enter  upon  its  duties 
not  later  than  June  1,  1920,  and  its  awards  shall  become 
effective  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the  deter- 
mination and  conclusion  of  its  findings. 
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5.  Special  AppUcatinn  for  the  Pai/mmf  of  Smip- 
stone. — Payment  for  handling  soapstone  directly  over- 
lying the  No.  8  seam  of  eastern  Ohio  and  the  Pittsburgh 
district  of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  subject  to  the  increase 
provided  herein ;  and  that  part  of  the  stone  up  to  and 
including  the  12  in.  is  referred  to  the  operators  and 
miners  of  these  two  respective  districts,  and  2c.  a  ton 
is  to  be  allowed,  to  be  paid  upon  the  ton,  or  converted 
to  a  yaitJage  basis  if  desired.  The  principle  of  deter- 
mining the  flat  rates  for  the  payment  of  yardage  and 
dead  work  may  be  applied  in  these  two  fields  in  fixing 
and  establishing  pay  for  the  handling  of  soapstone. 

6.  Western  Kentucky  Differentials. — The  differentials 
existing  in  what  is  known  as  the  western  Kentucky  coal 
fields,  involving  day  wage,  pick  and  machine  mining, 
shall  be  referred  back  to  the  joint  conference  of  oper- 
ators, and  miners  of  that  field  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
adjustment,  and  failing  to  agree,  the  matters  in  dispute 
shall  be  referred  to  a  commission  composed  of  two  oper- 
ators and  two  miners  from  that  district,  and  the  fifth 
and  disinterested  member  shall  be  selected  by  the  four 
so  chosen.  Failing  to  appoint,  the  Secretary  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Labor  shall  make  the  appointment. 
Under  no  consideration  shall  the  mines  cease  operation 
pending  the  investigation  and  findings  of  this  com- 
mission. 

Old  Working  Hours  Retained  Until  1921 

7.  Car  Pushing. — We  refer  this  important  matter 
back  to  the  various  district  joint  conferences  to  be 
worked  out  in  accordance  with  mutual  understanding, 
taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  that  obtain  in 
each  of  the  districts  from  which  these  complaints  ema- 
nate. 

8.  Eight-Hour  Day. — The  present  arrangement  re- 
garding the  working  hours  of  mine  employees  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  March  31,  1921.  Beginning  April  1, 
1921,  the  maximum  hours  for  employees  shall  not  exceed 
eight  hours  underground  per  day  and  six  days  per  week. 

9.  Fuljillment  of  Award. — The  award  becomes  the 
base  upon  which  all  wage  agreements  shall  be  pred- 
icated. The  specific  awards  set  forth  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  negotiations,  but  shall  apply  automatically  in 
such  agreements  or  schedules  of  wages.  Latitude  to 
unify  or  to  enter  into  mutual  arrangements  is  author- 
ized; provided,  however,  that  specific  awards  and  refer- 
ences as  well  as  principles  are  adhered  to  and  in  all 
other  respects  the  agreement  as  of  Oct.  31,  1919,  will  be 
continued  in  effect  and  the  application  of  this  award 
shall  be  arranged  mutually  and  without  recour.se  to 
strikes  or  suspension  of  mining.  This  basic  award  sub- 
stitutes and  absorbs  the  14  per  cent  average  wage 
increase  and  becomes  effective  April  1,  1920,  and  will 
continue  in  effect  until  March  31,  1922. 

The  differential  now  existing  between  the  thick  and 
thin  seams  of  western  Pennsylvania  was  established 
years  ago  in  order  to  compensate  the  operators  for  pri- 
vately owned  locks  in  the  upper  pools  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  River.  The  United  States  Government  took  over 
these  locks  with  proper  reimbursement  to  the  owners. 

The  differential  in  Indiana  of  2c.  per  ton  on  machine 
mining  coal  below  the  Danville  (111.)  basing  point  is  of 
long  standing.  The  pick  rate  is  in  accord  with  the  Dan- 
ville basing  point.  The  southern  Illinois  differential  of 
4c.  per  ton  was  established  mainly  through  freight  rates 
and  inadequate  transportation  facilities;  this  reason 
no  longer  exists.     The  western   Kentucky  differential. 


like  southern   Illinois  in  character,  .should  receive  the 
same  consideration. 

Each  of  the  districts  with  these  differentials  has  en- 
joyed the  Government  selling  rate  f.o.b.  mine  as  has  its 
competitors,  which  now  continues  to  exist.  Any  change 
in  these  differentials  to  their  proper  base  can  under  no 
circumstances  add  any  to  the  cost  or  burden  to  the  pub- 
lic or  consumer.  The  majority  report  evades  adjustment 
of  these  issues  while  this  report  definitely  and  finally 
points  a  way  to  a  conclusion  determined  on  the  merits 
of  these  issues. 

Thinks  Operators  Cotjld  Absorb  Increase 

It  is  acknowledged  in  the  majority  report  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  increase  of  14  per  cent  granted  to  the  mine 
workers  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  commis- 
sion has  already  been  carried  on  to  the  public  through 
increase  in  prices  by  the  operators. 

If  the  27  per  cent  increase  is  granted,  as  recommended 
by  the  majority  report  and  concurred  in  by  me,  this 
would  leave  only  13  per  cent  which  the  operators  would 
have  to  absorb.  As  Dr.  Garfield  stated  originally  that 
they  were  able  to  absorb  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  and 
this  increase  is  acknowledged  not  to  have  been  absorbed, 
it  seems  apparent  that  the  additional  13  per  cent  now 
called  for  could  be  taken  care  of  by  the  of)erators,  assum- 
ing that  Dr.  Garfield  was  correct  in  his  original  state- 
ment. 

The  principles  and  suggestions  embodied  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  majority  report  are  commendable.  In  this 
connection  attention  should  also  be  directed  to  some 
grave  evils  which  still  exist.  Some  coal  companies  still 
maintain  what  is  known  as  the  "closed  camp."  In  these 
camps  the  companies  dominate  all  the  conditions  of  life 
of  the  people.  On  the  slightest  opposition  of  the  miners 
to  the  living  and  working  conditions  offered,  the  coal 
companies  are  in  a  position  to  evict  them  from  their 
houses  and  impose  upon  them  almost  any  conditions  they 
may  desire,  including  discrimination  against  them  on 
account  of  membership  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  or 
any  other  labor  organization.  These  conditions  are  un- 
American — economically,  socially,  and  politically — and 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

Wants  Old  Price  of  Powder  Maintained 

The  findings  of  the  majority  report  would  be  accept- 
able with  two  additions  which  are  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance: (1)  That  the  price  to  be  charged  for  powder  in 
the  future  shall  under  no  conditions  exceed  the  prices 
charged  on  Oct.  31,  1919;  and  (2)  that  detonators  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  miners  without  charge. 

As  a  substitute  for  this  section  of  the  majority  report, 
I  would  suggest  the  following: 

The  price  in  effect  on  Oct.  31,  1919,  for  house  coal 
furnished  to  the  miners  at  the  mines  shall  be  increased 
by  adding  the  labor  cost  only.  No  stipulation  should 
be  made  as  to  the  cost  of  delivery  of  coal  to  the  miners' 
house  for  the  reason  that  this  provision  may  be  abused 
by  excessive  charges. 

The  simplest  and  most  direct  m.ethod  of  handling  this 
problem  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  findings  of  the 
majority  report  a  recommendation  that  "the  charge  for 
blacksmithing  be  made  on  a  basis  of  actual  cost."  By 
sanctioning  charges  as  of  Oct.  31,  1919,  many  excessive 
charges  would  be  perpetuated.  In  some  instances  miners 
are  now  arbitrarily  charged  for  blacksmithing  in  ma- 
chine mining. 
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The  statement  made  in  the  majority  report  that  car 
pushing-  is  a  natural  condition  of  the  industry  is  without 
foundation  in  fact.  The  joint  report  is  contradictory. 
The  first  paragraph  states  that  the  complaint  has  no 
foundation,  the  second  reciting  that  it  has  foundation. 
The  Government  itself  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  field 
allowed  miners  during  the  war  5c.  a  ton  for  pushing  cars. 
The  majority  report  states  there  is  not  sufficient  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  to  form  a  correct  conclusion.  The 
commission  is,  therefore,  admittedly  incompetent  to  pass 
upon  the  question.  It  should,  therefore,  be  referred  to 
the  various  joint  conferences  to  be  worked  out  through 
mutual  understandings  and  agreements. 

The  price-fixing  policy  should  be  continued  until  June 
1,  when  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
will  be  such  that  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

The  majority  report  is  objectionable  in  its  recommen- 
dation relating  to  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  be- 
cause it  leaves  unsettled  those  vital  and  all-important 
issues  which  have  caused  so  much  of  the  existing  unrest 
and  intensification. 

The  method  provided  by  the  joint  report  merely  means 
a  continuation  of  the  conflict,  as  neither  side,  as  experi- 
ence has  shown,  will  yield.  This  situation  can  only  be 
effectively  handled  by  the  creation  of  such  a  commission 
as  I  have  already  in  the  beginning  of  my  report  recom- 
mended. The  recommendations  of  the  majority  report 
as  to  northern  Illinois  are  acceptable. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  recommendations  of  the  major- 
ity report  for  the  State  of  Washington  I  would  recom- 
mend the  following:  The  situation  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  as  presented  by  briefs  and  oral  statements 
of  the  operators  and  miners,  reveals  one  of  the  most 
unusual  and  complex  problems  submitted  to  this  com- 
mission for  its  determination.  The  operators  show  by 
their  briefs  that  in  many  of  the  commercial  mines  of  the 
state,  which  produce  the  majority  of  the  state's  tonnage 
and  sales  realization,  the  price  is  below  the  production 
cost.  They  also  show  that  foreign  coal  and  fuel  oil 
enter  in  a  large  degree  into  the  future  life  of  the  coal 
industry  in  that  state. 

The  miners  in  rebuttal  attack  the  figures  in  the  briefs 
of  the  operators,  declaring  the  depreciation,  depletion, 
and  miscellaneous  items  of  production  cost  are  excessive 
and  unwarranted. 

In  view  of  the  vital  issues  involved  and  the  lack  of 
time  and  funds  for  this  commission  to  make  a  survey 
and  enable  them  to  deal  adequately  with  the  problem, 
we  recommend  the  following: 

That  the  representatives  of  the  miners  and  operators 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  select  one  operator  and  one  practical  miner, 
the  two  selected  to  agree  upon  a  disinterested  mining 
engineer  as  the  third  member,  and,  failing  to  agree  upon 
such  a  person,  the  Secretary-  of  Labor  shall  make  the 
appointment.  This  local  commission  shall  make  a  survey 
of  all  the  mines  in  the  state  to  develop  the  facts  under- 
lying the  whole  problem  as  it  applies  to  this  industry  in 
the  State  of  Washington  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  submit  its  report  to  the  joint  conference  of 
operators  and  miners  of  that  .state.  Pending  this 
investigation  the  miners  and  operators  shall  jointly 
agree  on  what  basis  the  mines  will  operate  while  the 
survey  is  being  made.  The  expenses  incurred  by  this 
commission  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  operators  and 
the  miners  of  the  state. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  substitution  for  the  sec- 


tion of  the  majority  report  entitled  "Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, eastern  Kentucky,  and  Maryland"  of  the  fol- 
lowing: The  representatives  of  the  miners  from  these 
states  filed  briefs  citing  the  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment,  but,  as  the  records  show,  none  of  the  oper- 
ators from  these  districts  appeared  before  the  commis- 
sion, merely  filing  letters  with  the  commission  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  no  joint  relations  with  the  mine 
workers  in  their  districts. 

In  each  of  these  districts  during  the  war  wage 
increases  were  adopted  and  put  into  effect  by  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration  and  tribunals  were  set  up  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  usual  complaints  common  to  mining. 
These  tribunals  included  a  permanent  umpire  in  each 
district,  and  the  commission  would  recommend  that  the 
operators  arrange  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
miners  in  those  districts  and  to  put  into  effect  the  award 
of  this  commission,  and  to  adjust  the  differences  that 
may  prevail  in  the  industry  in  their  respective  localities, 
to  the  end  that  industrial  peace  and  tranquillity  prevail. 

The  recommendations  of  the  majority  report  as  to 
"Kanawha,  Point  Creek,  and  Cabin  Creek  districts,  in 
West  Virginia,"  are  acceptable. 


At  Last,  List  of  125  Indicted  Is  Made  Public 

FEDERAL  officials  revealed  on  March  27  the  names 
of  the  persons  indicted  at  Indianapolis  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  Lever  Act  and  the  conspiracy  sections 
of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code.  The  mine  workers  in- 
clude John  L.  Lewis,  the  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America;  William  Green,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  Percy  Tetlow,  chief  statistician. 

Indiana  seems  to  have  an  excessively  large  number  of 
indicted,  for  there  are  55  Indiana  mine  workers'  rep- 
resentatives and  operators  under  indictment.  The 
operators  include  Thomas  T.  Brewster,  of  St.  Louis, 
chairman  of  the  operators*  Scale  Committee;  Phil.  H. 
Penna,  of  Terra  Haute,  spokesman  for  the  operators 
in  the  Washington  conferences;  F.  S.  Peabody,  of 
Chicago,  head  of  the  Coal  Board  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  and  later  in  control  of  explosives. 

Illinois  operators  indicted  include  besides  F.  S. 
Peabody,  Rice  Miller,  C.  M.  Moderwell,  J.  E.  Rutledge, 
E.  C.  Searles,  Thomas  T.  Brewster,  George  B.  Harring- 
ton, John  Connory,  Walter  S.  Boyle,  Theodore  Keller, 
H.  A.  Huskey,  h".  C.  Perry  and  J.  W.  Spencer.  The 
Illinois  union  men  indicted  include  Frank  Farrington 
and  Harry  Fishwick. 

Ohio  is  represented  by  Michael  Gallagher,  W.  H. 
Ha.skins,  E.  G.  Maurer,  Joseph  Pursglove,  S.  H.  Rob- 
bins  and  G.  C.  Weitzell  among  the  operators,  and 
George  Cecil,  William  Roy,  G.  R.  Savage,  John  Sexton 
and  William  C.  Thompson  among  the  mine  workers. 

Western  Pennsylvania  opeiators  indicted  include 
W.  K.  Field,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  James  M.  Armstrong,  John  A.  Donaldson, 
William  Henderson  and  James  G.  Patterson,  while  the 
union  men  include  Thomas  Hughes,  Frank  Leithold, 
Philip  Murray,  Robert  Gibbons  and  John  O'Leary. 

Other  indicted  persons  are  Ponas  Waffle,  secretary  of 
the  Coal  Trade  Bureau,  of  Terre  Haute,  and  R.  W.  Couf- 
fer,  representative  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 

There  are  18  counts  in  the  indictment  all  alleging 
some  form  of  conspiracy.  One  count  sets  out  ten  overt 
acts  which  are  alleged  violations  of  the  Federal  laws. 
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Anthracite  Wage  Conferees  Agree  To  Make 
Settlement  Operative  from  April  1 

Miners  Agree  To  Remain  at  Work  Pi'nding  SeJtloment  of  Negotiations — 
Efforts  To  Establish  Closed  Shop  and 
Check-Off  Are  Defeated. 


IN  THEIR  eflForts  to  negotiate  a  new  working  agree- 
ment to  take  the  place  of  the  one  expiring  at  mid- 
night, March  31,  the  sub-committee  of  operators' 
and  miners'  representatives  put  in  a  busy  third  week. 
Daily  sessions  were  held  at  the  Union  League  Club  and 
although  no  announcement  was  made  that  any  of  the 
demands  had  been  settled,  the  operators  accepted  the 
proposition  of  the  miners  that  they  remain  at  work  af- 
ter April  1,  providing  the  new  agreement  would  be 
made  retroactive  as  of  that  date. 

This  proposition  was  believed  to  be  the  stumbling 
block  in  the  early  stages  of  the  negotiations,  The 
operators'  representatives  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  previous  week  had  proposed  to  the  miners  that  they 
remain  at  work  after  the  expiration  of  the  present 
agreement  pending  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations. 
This  proposal  was  considered  by  the  Scale  Committee  of 
the  miners  when  it  was  presented  and  again  on  the 
morning  of  March  23.  After  a  session  lasting  more 
than  four  hours,  during  which  there  were  some  heated 
arguments,  the  resolution  as  presented  to  the  opera- 
tors later  in  the  day  was  agreed  upon. 

Efforts  were  made  by  some  members  of  the  Scale 
Committee  to  amend  the  resolution  to  include  the  closed 
shop  and  check-off,  the  latter  to  become  effective  on 
April  1  regardless  of  when  a  new  agreement  should  be 
signed.  The  district  presidents  and  international  vice- 
president  argued  against  this  amendment  and  it  was 
finally  defeated. 

The  resolution  was  presented  to  the  sub-committees 
during  the  afternoon  and  after  a  brief  discussion  was 
taken  under  consideration  by  the  operators'  representa- 
tives, with  a  promise  to  have  their  reply  ready  at  8  p.m. 
on  the  evening  of  March  24.  After  a  session  lasting 
more  than  two  hours  on  the  evening  of  March  24  it 
was  announced  that  the  operators  had  agreed  to  make 
the  award  retroactive.  The  resolution  as  adopted 
read: 

"Whereas,  the  negotiations  now  pending  between  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  and  operators  may  require  ad- 
ditional time  to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion ;  and 

'Whereas,  it  is  to  the  public  interest  that  the  supply 
of  coal  be  not  diminished;  therefore 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  pending  conclusion  of  negotia- 
tions there  shall  be  no  cessation  of  work,  and  that  by 
mutual  consent  the  working  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment of  May  5,  1916,  and  the  war  allowances  supple- 
mental thereto,  be  continued  during  negotiations,  and 
that  whatever  agreement  is  finally  reached  shall  be  re- 
troactive to  April  1,  1920." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  International  Vice- 
President  Murray  predicted  that  the  sub-committee 
would  now  get  down  to  real  business  and  thoroughly 
discuss  each  of  the  various  demands.  He  believed  that 


the  work  of  the  conference  would  now  be  speeded  up. 

The  next  morning,  March  25,  Mr.  Murray  and  the 
three  district  presidents  drew  up  a  letter  embodying 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  sub-committee,  directing 
the  mine  workers  to  remain  at  work  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  agreement  and  until  a  new  agree- 
ment is  reached. 

A  letter  to  the  officers  and  members  of  Districts  1, 
7  and  9,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  reads  as 
follows : 

"On  March  18  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
operators  submitted  a  proposition  to  your  Scale  Com- 
mittee which  provided  for  a  continuance  of  work  after 
April  1  pending  negotations,  without  any  retroactive 
provision.  Your  committee  refused  to  entertain  the 
operators'  proposal,  and  on  March  23  a  meeting  of  the 
full  Scale  Committee,  consisting  of  the  three  district 
executive  boards,  three  mine  workers  from  each  district 
and  the  international  oflicers,  was  held  to  discuss  and 
outline  a  policy  to  govern  after  April  1. 

"After  discussing  the  matter  from  every  angle  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  International  ofii- 
cials  the  full  Scale  Committee  authorized  the  sub-com- 
mittee to  provide  an  arrangement  for  the  continuance 
of  work  after  April  1  pending  negotiations,  with  the 
understanding  that  whatever  agreement  is  finally 
reached  it  should  be  retroactive  to  April  1.  This  action 
of  the  full  Scale  Committee  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
operators,  as  evidenced  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution,  which  fully  protects  your  interest  while  at 
work  pending  settlement." 

(Here  follows  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee and  which  is  printed  above.) 

The  letter  then  continues: 

"In  view  of  the  above  facts  you  are  officially  notified 
to  observe,  as  in  the  past,  April  1  as  a  holiday  by  re- 
maining away  from  work,  but  after  that  day  work 
is  to  be  resumed,  pending  negotiations,  and  in  these 
negotiations  it  will  be  our  aim  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible. 

"On  account  of  the  short  period  before  April  1  this 
official  circular  will  be  published  in  the  press  and  copies 
forwarded  to  the  secretaries  in  order  that  our  member- 
ship may  be  advised  of  the  action. 

"With  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  secure  an 
agreement  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
anthracite  mine  workers,  we  remain  on  behalf  of  the 
General   Scale    Committee : 

"John  T.  Dempsey  and  John  M.  Mack,  District  1. 

"Thomas  Kennedy  and  John  Yourishin,  District  7. 

"C.  J.  Golden  and  James  McAndrew,  District  9  and 

"Philip  Murray,  International  vice-president." 

The  sessions  on  March  25  and  26  were  taken  up  by  a 
discussion  of  the  wage  demands  of  the  miners,  the 
operators  presenting  statistics  showing  the  earnings  of 
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the  men  in  the  bituminous  fields.  It  was  predicted  that 
with  the  return  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  International 
President,  to  this  city  the  sub-committee  would  work 
faster. 

With  the  return  of  International  President  John  L. 
Lewis  from  Washington  it  is  expected  that  the  sub- 
committee will  get  down  to  hard  work.  Mr.  Lewis  said 
his  reports  of  the  situation  were  optimistic  and  he  felt 
confident  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached  speedily. 

He  has  been  in  Washington  for  the  past  two  weeks 
in  connection  with  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission's 
report  and  returned  to  New  York  on  March  27  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  conferences  between  the  bitumi- 
nous operators  and  the  miners'  representatives  at  which 
a  contract  will  be  negotiated. 

While  no  definite  announcement  has  come  trom  the 
sub-committee  regarding  the  wage  demands  excepting 
the  original  demand  of  60  per  cent  increase,  the  miners 
have  said  that  while  they  will  continue  to  press  for  the 
full  increase  demanded  they  will  not  accept  less  than 
45.7  per  cent.  The  men  claim  that  they  are  entitled  to 
18.7  per  cent  more  than  the  27  per  cent  increase  granted 
the  bituminous  mine  workers  by  President  Wilson's 
Commission. 


The  miners'  leaders  say  that  until  recent  years  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  received  more  pay  rhan  the 
men  working  in  the  bituminous  mines  but  that  this 
difference  has  not  been  maintained  and  they  believe  that 
now  is  the  time  to  regain  the  loss.  It  has  been  declared 
that  they  must  get  the  maximum  figure  in  order  to  make 
their  wages  keep  pace  with  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
with  the  scale  of  wages  received  by  the  men  in  the 
bituminous  fields. 

The  sessions  on  March  26  were  devoted  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  offering  of  arguments  and  statistics  by 
the  operators  in  answer  to  the  miners'  arguments  and 
statistics  presented  some  days  ago  covering  the  com- 
parison of  time  worked  and  earnings  in  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous-coal  fields,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

A  short  session  was  held  on  Saturday,  March  27,  after 
which  the  sub-committee  adjourned  until  2  p.m.,  Tues- 
day, March  30.  At  its  conclusion  this  statement  was 
made:  "The  sub-committee  of  anthracite  operators  and 
mine  workers  met  today.  The  time  of  the  session  was 
occupied  by  the  operators  in  the  presentation  of 
statistics  compiled  by  them  in  answer  to  the  date  here- 
tofore submitted  by  the  miners." 


Operators  Consider  Byproducts  of  Award 

Especially  Valuable 

Settlement  Believed  to  Constitute  a  Precedent  That  Will  Reduce  Wage  Adjustment  to 

Exact  Science— White's  Minority  Report  Considered   Unfair  and   Misleading — 

Income  of  Bituminous  Concerns  Refutes  Allegation  of  Enormous  Profits 


WITH  the  full  text  of  the  reports  of  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission  before  them,  operators 
are  now  inclined  to  view  the  majority  report 
with  much  more  favor  than  they  did  when  they  were 
cognizant  of  only  a  few  of  the  high  points  of  the  de- 
cision. The  feeling  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
saddling  the  people  with  a  new  living  cost  running  high 
into  the  millions  is  none  the  less  strong,  but  the  by- 
products of  the  award  are  regarded  as  splendidly  valu- 
able. 

Sight  is  not  being  lost  of  the  fact  that  this  award 
constitutes  a  precedent  which  is  likely  to  be  followed 
and  which  will  ultimately  reduce  wage  adjustments  to 
an  exact  science.  Many  believe  that  the  day  is  past 
when  wages  in  the  coal  industry  will  be  fixed  by  bar- 
gaining alone  without  careful  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  developing  all  the  facts 

There  is  some  fear  on  the  part  of  the  operators  that 
the  plan  for  a  seasonal  freight  rate  will  not  be  as  at- 
tractive in  practice  as  it  appears.  It  is  certain  that 
it  will  work  to  great  advantage  in  some  fields,  but 
many  operators  think  that  certain  districts  will  be  af- 
fected adversely.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  a 
step  of  such  importance  should  be  taken  only  after 
its  probable  effects  have  been  studied  from  all  angles. 
In  some  districts,  for  instance,  the  stimulation  in  the 
movement  of  the  larger  sizes  will  be  such  that  it  will 
make  it  extremely  hard  to  take  care  of  the  screenings. 
In  many  localities  the  seasonal  freight  rate  may  well 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  type  of  coal  that  will 
be  used.     Important  readjustments  will  unquestionably 


be  necessary,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  plan 
will  not  be  put  into  effect  too  drastically  until  its 
operation  is  somewhat  better  understood. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  operators  is  the  evident  fact  that  the 
majority  members  followed  the  Garfield  principle  in 
arriving  at  their  conclusions  as  to  wage.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  majority  of  the  commission  made  its 
calculation  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  did  Dr. 
Garfield  with  the  exception  that  it  had  much  more 
complete  data  with  which  to  work  and  had  later  figures 
on  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

As  indicated  in  John  P.  White's  report,  the  living 
cost,  on  which  the  calculation  was  predicated,  showed 
an  increase  of  97  per  cent  over  that  obtaining  during 
the  pre-war  period.  The  important  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Garfield's  calcula- 
tion tends  to  refute  the  Attorney  General's  contention 
that  the  Administration's  drive  is  holding  prices  on  an 
even  keel. 

The  minority  report  comes  in  for  severe  censure  on 
the  part  of  the  operators.  They  state  that  it  is  a  re- 
turn by  labor  to  its  old  methods  of  securing  wage  ad- 
justments. It  has  been  its  habit  to  resort  to  oratory 
rather  than  to  deal  with  facts.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  White's  statement  is  in  large  part  not  constructive 
but  merely  an  argument  against  the  majority  report. 
Many  instances  are  cited  in  which  it  is  alleged  that 
he  has  used  unfair  examples  in  an  effort  to  substantiate 
his  point.  A  conspicuous  instance,  to  which  operators 
point  is  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  White:     "From 
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1913  to  Oct.  31,  1919,  the  mine  workers'  rate  per  ton 
increased  23c,  the  operators'  receipts  increased  $1.41 
and  the  retail  dealers'  receipts  increased  $2.10." 

The  unfairness  of  that  statement  is  held  to  be  ob- 
vious. Another  example  is  when  he  cities  average 
earnings  in  northern  Illinois  as  being  indicative  of  the 
general  condition.  The  contention  of  the  operators  is 
that  he  should  have  mentioned  that  the  northern  Illinois 
district  is  not  typical  and  should  have  pointed  out  that 
miners  there  earn  important  additions  to  their  yearly 
income  in  occupations  other  than  mining. 

A  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  operators  is 
the  tabulation  of  the  net-income  returns  filed  by  bitu- 
minous coal-mining  concerns.  This  tabulation  effectively 
refutates  the  statements  made  by  Messrs.  McAdoo  and 
Glass  through  which  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  coal  operators  in  general  have  been  making  enorm- 
ous profits.  This  tabulation  shows  that  the  average 
per  cent  of  net  income  to  invested  capital  was  9.72 — a 
small  return  when  the  hazard  of  the  investment  is  con- 
sidered. 

The  decided  conflict  between  the  showing  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department's  tabulation  and  the  claims  of 
Mr.  White  in  his  argument  under  the  sub-heading  of 
"Profits  of  Bituminous  Coal  Companies"  is  held  to  be 
striking.  Mr.  White's  recourse  to  Senate  Document 
259  is  pointed  to  as  another  glaring  instance  of  un- 
fairness. His  reference  to  the  32  companies  cited  by 
the  mine  workers  also  is  held  to  be  unfair  since  they 
constitute  only  32  companies  out  of  7,000  and  include 
those  engaged  in  the  anthracite  trade,  in  retail  dealing 
and  in  the  lumber  and  coke  business. 

That  section  of  the  majority  report  which  deals  with 
the  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week  is  regarded  as  be- 
ing of  the  greatest  value  in  meeting  an  unsound  ten- 
dency which  might  have  had  far-reaching  effect  had 
the  majority  been  misled  by  the  rather  plausible  argu- 
ment that  had  been  made  in  behalf  of  that  proposal. 


Hines  Gives  Out  Text  of  Order 
Suspending  Coal  Diversion 

THE  full  text  of  the  order  issued  by  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  in  regard  to  the  diversion  of 
coal  is  as  follows : 

"I,  Walker  D.  Hines,  Director  General  of  Railroads, 
acting,  with  respect  to  control  of  the  distribution  of 
coal,  under  authority  delegated  to  be  by  certain  orders 
of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator,  dated  Oct.  31,  1919,  and 
Dec.  8,  1919,  and  by  certain  Executive  Orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  dated  Feb.  28,  1920, 
March  5,  1920,  and  March  19  1920,  hereby  order  and 
direct  as  follows : 

"That  all  rules,  regulations,  orders  or  directions 
issued  by  m.e  or  under  authorization  from  me  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  delegation  of  authority  to  me 
shall  be  and  until  further  notice  shall  remain  suspended 
from  and  after  12:01  a.m.,  April  1,  1920;  and  especially 
a  certain  order  made  by  me  on  March  5,  1920,  establish- 
ing a  certain  preference  or  priority  list  and  designating 
as  my  representatives  certain  Regional  Coal  Committees 
with  power,  within  the  limits  and  for  the  purposes 
therein  specified,  to  make  diversions  of  coal  in  the 
possession  of  railroads  operating  in  the  United  States 
as  common  carriers." 

Commenting  on  the  order,  the  Director  General  states 
that  "H.  B.  Spencer  as  chairman  of  the  Central  Coal 


Committee,  today  instructed  all  regional  and  district 
coal  committees  through  which  the  control  of  the 
Director  General  over  the  distribution  of  coal  has  heen 
exercised,  to  cea.se  functioning  as  the  Director  General's 
representative  at  12:01  a.m.,  April  1,  1920,  and  to  give 
notice  to  all  parties  concerned  that  on  and  after 
12:01  a.m.,  April  1,  any  and  all  orders  i.ssued  by'the 
committees  will  cea.se  to  have  force  or  effect. 

"The  activities  of  the.se  committees,  which  since 
March  5  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  emergency  fuel  requirements  of  railroads,  public 
utilities  and  other  consumers  in  the  first  five  cla.s.ses  of 
the  Fuel  Administrator's  preference  list,  will  be  con- 
fined to  carrying  out  the  conclusion  settlements  for  coal 
diverted  prior  to  April  1. 

"The  committees  have  been  advLsed  that  during  the 
period  remaining  in  which  the  Director  General  will 
exercise  control  over  the  distribution  of  coal,  it  is 
imperative  that  diversions  shall  be  held  at  the  absolute 
minimum  necessary  to  meet  current  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  first  five  classes  and  they  have  been 
instructed  to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  vigilance  in 
seeing  to  it  that  no  railroad,  public  utility  or  other 
consumer  is  permitted  to  build  up  a^eserve  supply  of 
coal  through  diversions." 

Brice  Claggett,  assistant  to  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  winding  up  matters  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  coal  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 


Southern  Illinois  Wants  All  Concession.s  It 
Struck  To  Obtain 

Remembering  that  southern  Illinois  was  the  earliest, 
loudest  and  most  disorderly  in  making  a  demand  for 
the  shorter  day,  the  abbreviated  week  and  increased  pay, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  much  dissatisfaction  i.s 
being  expressed  by  local  leaders  as  well  as  by  the  men 
themselves  in  Franklin  and  Williamson,  as  well  as  other 
southern  Illinois  counties,  over  the  majority  report  of 
the  coal  commission. 

The  men  continue  to  fondly  hope  for  that  six-hour  day 
and  five-day  week,  along  with  the  sixty  per  cent  wage 
increase,  and  claim  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less,  and  unless  they  get  it  there  will  be  a  general 
strike  when  the  present  contract  expires  in  April. 


Good  Housing  at  Fair  Prices 

ONE  of  the  leading  dicta  of  the  majority  report  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  gives  the  opera- 
tors, who  have  been  renting  good  houses  at  less  than 
fair  rents,  no  little  gratification. 

"We  therefore  recommend  that  when  houses  are  to  be 
constructed  by  operators,  houses  of  a  modem  type,  with 
good  sanitation,  shall  be  built,  the  type  of  house  to  be 
based  on  the  probable  life  of  the  mine;  that  rentals 
shall  be  based  on  the  actual  investment  in  houses  and 
land;  that  the  return  should  include  no  profit  to  the 
operator;  and  that  the  rentals  should  be  only  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  .structures  in  good  condition,  provide 
for  the  amortization  of  the  investment  cost  and  proper 
insurance,  and  return  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  on  the 
invested  capital  while  such  sum  is  invested. 

"Where  the  expected  life  of  the  operation  exceeds  25 
years  the  period  of  amortization  shall  be  25  years,  but 
in  no  other  event  shall  the  amortization  period  be  less 
than  the  expected  life  of  the  property." 
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New  England  Retailers  Favor  Price  Control 

One  Dealer  Declared  That  Now  Price  to  Him  Is  Unregulated  He  Will   No    Longer  Be 
Ai)le  to  Make  $3  a  Ton  as  He  Always  Has  Done — Retailer-s  Opposed  to  Freiing- 
huysen's  Federal  Coal  Commissioner  and  to  His  Freight  Differential 


RETAIL  coal  men  from  Greenwich,  Conn.,  to  East- 
port,  Maine,  a.ssembled  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
rJarch  24.  Each  year  gives  a  new  record  of  at- 
tendance and  there  are  only  a  few  now  who  are  willing 
to  withhold  their  support  from  this  active  organization. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  is  convenient  to  the  greater  number, 
but  the  Auditorium  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  larger  gath- 


er'ings,  and  the  association 
might  well  consider 
whether  in  future  it  would 
not  be  better  to  meet  in  a 
hall  where  speakers  could 
more  easily  make  them- 
selves heard.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  success,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  some  dis- 
advantages ;  the  discus- 
sions wore  well  led,  were 
interesting,  and  in  the 
plans  that  were  unfolded  was  much  of  great  promise 
for  the  coming  year. 

William  A.  Clark,  Northampton,  Mass.,  long  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  opened  the  session  on  Wednes- 
day by  presenting  Mayor  Adams  of  Springfield,  who 
made  a  cordial  address  of  welcome.  After  routine  busi- 
ness, the  election  of  officers,  etc.,  the  convention  settled 
down  to  coal  discussion.  Edward  W.  Parker  of  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Statistics  had  been  announced 
to  speak  on  "The  Anthracite  Question,"  but  he  was  un- 
able to  be  present.  The  prospect  of  hearing  this  paper 
was  a  great  drawing  card  and  real  disappointment  was 
expressed  at  Mr.  Parker's  absence. 

Urges  Opposition  to  Federal  Commissioner 

The  meetings  are  purposely  held  near  April  1  because 
of  the  great  interest  of  coal  men  in  the  anthracite  spring 
program,  and  to  an  unusual  degree  that  was  true  of  the 
convention  just  held.  Ellerj-  B.  Gordon,  secretary-man- 
ager of  the  national  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, had  a  hard  plac*^  to  fill,  for  not  only  was  he  called 
upon  to  speak  on  his  own  topic,  "National  Matter,"  but 
it  was  also  put  up  to  him  to  cover  Judge  Parker's  time 
as  well.  This  he  did  most  acceptably,  giving  the  mem- 
bers a  graphic  account  of  legislation  now  pending  in 
Washington. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Gordon  dwelt  upon  the  three  pro- 
posals of  Senator  Frelinghuysen's  committee.  The  asso- 
ciation received  sympathetically  Mr.  Gordon's  strictures 
on  the  fint  and  third  of  these,  the  15  per  cent  summer 
reduction  in  railroad  rates  as  an  incentive  for  purchas- 
ing coal  early  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Federal  com- 
missioner with  inquisitorial  powers.  Coal  men  were 
urged  to  oppose  vigorously  both  measures,  and  particu- 
larly the  latter. 

In  Mr.  Gordon's  judgment  the  control  sought  would 
be  altogether  too  high-handed  and  far-reaching  and  of 
a  piece  with  legislation  which  provided  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  rulings  of  which  are  now  being 


With  characteristic  breadth  of  mind  the 
retailers  don't  care  who  regulates  the  oper- 
ator or  how  low  his  prices  are  placed,  so  long 
as  no  one  constricts  the  sacred  liberties  of 
the  retailer.  In  fact,  the  Lever  Act  and 
Dr.  Garfield's  attempt  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  operators  to  absorb 
wage  increases  do  not  seem  subversive  of  the 
liberties  of  any  one — in  New  England. 


brought  to  question  in  the  courts.  As  compared  with 
the  new  plan  the  Lever  Act,  Mr.  Gordon  felt,  was  rela- 
tively harmless,  for  after  all  it  applied  only  to  the  period 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Gordon  emphasized  the  injury  such 
overregulation  would  be  certain  to  work  in  the  trade. 
The    second    proposal,    to   draw   the    teeth   of   the    Fuel 

Administration  as  now 
administered,  was  gen- 
erally approved,  although 
recognized  as  unnecessary 
in  view  of  the  recent  Exec- 
utive order.  There  was 
lively  comment  from  the 
floor,  and  the  outcome,  a 
formal  re.solution,  met 
with  instant  approval.  For 
the  interest  of  coal  men  in 
other  sections  we  print 
the  text: 

"Whereas,  we,  members 
of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers'  Association  in  con- 
vention assembled,  recognize  our  responsibility  of  serv- 
ice to  the  coal  purchasing  public;  and  whereas  for  the 
period  of  the  war  we  have  done  our"  duty,  having  ren- 
dered our  service  with  the  consciousness  of  bearing  our 
part  of  the  burden  for  the  best  interests  of  all,  under 
government  restictions  that  have  been  vexatious  and 
costly,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  consumers;  and  whereas 
we  have  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  we  feel  that  govern- 
ment super%'ision  of  our  business  is  unnecessary  and 
that  continued  supervision  will  prove  costly  both  to  the 
retail  merchant  and  to  those  we  serve,  the  public;  and 
whereas  the  distribution  of  coal  u'  der  government  regu- 
lation has  been  a  decided  failuia  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  such  regulation  must  work  harm  to  all;  and 
whereas  the  idea  that  there  have  existed  in  the  coal 
business  tremendous  margins  that  have  permitted  extra- 
ordinary profit  on  the  part  of  the  retail  coal  merchant 
is  not  founded  on  fact,  as  has  proven  by  government  in- 
vestigation; therefore,  be  it  RESOLVED,  that  the  New 
England  Coal  Dealers'  Association  do  hereby  protest 
against  further  government  regulation  of  the  retail  coal 
industry  and  oppose  absolutely  the  favorable  report  of 
Senate  hill  4089  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  and  that  the  secretary  be  directed  to 
send  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  Senator  Frelingbuy- 
sen,  to  all  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, to  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion and  to  the  New  England  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  to  every  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  New  England." 

The  President's  announcement  of  unrestricted  prices 
April  1  also  came  in  for  free  comment.  There  was  mani- 
fe.st  a  di.stinct  sentiment  favorable  to  the  clamps  stay- 
ing on,  but  there  was  no  vocal  prophet  present  to  point 
out  just  how  steam  coal  would  reach  New  England 
should  the  fixed  price  be  continued  and  the  operators 
be  required  either  to  meet  all  wage  increases  out  of 
their  own  pockets  or  sell  their  coal  abroad.    It  should  be 
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remembered  that  by  far  the  Ki"Pater  number  of  New 
EiiRliind  retail  dealers  distribute  only  small  tonnages  of 
bituminous  and  do  not  realize  in  what  volume  it  must  be 
secured  if  our  industries  are  to  be  kept  in  operation. 
One  dealer  in  a  small  town  was  heard  to  say  he  had 
always  been  able  to  clear  $3  a  ton  on  soft  coal,  hut  if  the 
lid  was  lifted  he  didn't  see  how  it  could  be  done  here- 
after! 

Thursday  forenooii  there  was  a  series  of  papers  on 
such  topics  as  "Degradation,"  "Cost  of  Doing  Busi- 
ness," 'Advertising  in  a  Small  Community."  and  "Ap- 
plication of  Truck  Costs."  The  general  discussion  di;-- 
clos :d  bits  of  information  that  the  members  appre- 
ciated. A  lot  of  note-taking  was  observed,  and  that  is  a 
good  sign. 

President  Clark's  formal  address,  after  the  municipal 
organ  had  shown  Its  power  and  range,  was  a  review  of 
New  England's  peculiar  situation  with  regard  to  anthra- 
cite since  1916.  He  complimented  railroad  management 
on  the  service  during  the  worst  succession  of  snow 
storms  visited  upon  this  region  in  many  years,  but  his 
references  to  anthracite  shippers  in  general  were  any- 
thing but  complimentary.  Save  for  the  dull  period  in 
February  and  March  of  1919,  when,  by  the  way,  retail- 
ers could  not  be  induced  to  order  coal,  Mr.  Clark  made 
it  plain  that  for  four  years  coal  has  sold  itself.  The  chief 
complaint  seemed  to  be  "the  indifference  of  the  pro- 
ducing companies"  to  the  needs  of  an  area  like  New 
England,  which  easily  absorbs  15  per  cent  of  the  entire 
output  of  anthracite.  Mr.  Clark  doubtless  meant  that 
New  England  is  willing  to  take  15  per  cent  of  the  output 
of  egg,  stove  and  chestnut,  especially  chestnut. 

There  was  a  further  address  on  "The  Experiences  of 
a  Retail  Coal  Merchant,"  this  V»y  Frank  H.  Beach  of 
New  York.  The  set  program  came  to  an  end  with  a  char- 
acteristically snappy  speech  by  George  H.  Gushing. 
Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Gushing  dilated  upon  the  sins  of  the 
authorities,  but  his  remarks  were  followed  with  the 
closest  attention.  Coal  men  came  away  in  hearty  agree- 
ment that  Mr.  Gushing  knows  coal  and  is  rightly  placed 
as  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion. 

The  usual  exhibit  of  coal-handling  fixtures  and  sup- 
plies, always  a  feature  of  th«te  meetings,  was  liberally 
patroni::cd.  The  available  SRa*«  was  disposed  of  months 
ago,  and  this  speaks  well  for  the  growing  effectiveness 
of  the  association. 

Wednesday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Kimball  there  were 
560  seated  for  dinner.  The  entertainment  was  elaborate 
and  was  followed  by  dancing.  There  was  some  evidence 
that  the  great  drouth  was  not  so  pervasive  as  some  are 
led  to  think,  and  this  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of 
in  listing  the  attractions  of  a  retail  coal  dealers'  con- 
vention. 


Many  Labor  Trials  in  New  River 

Ten    Union  Workers    Charged    with    Perjury  — 
Union  Seeks  Conviction  of  Nine  Men — Gov- 
ernment Aiming  to  Deport  Murderer 

TEN  persons  prominently  connected  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  American  in  District  29,  which 
embraces  the  New  River  field  of  West  Virginia,  were 
indicted  during  the  third  week  of  March  by  a  grand 
juiy  in  the  Intemiediate  Court  of  Raleigh  County.  The 
charge  upon  which  the  ten  stand  indicted  is  perjury  in 


(onnection  with  the  evidence  given  in  the  recent  t:ial 
of  Tony  Stafford,  who  was  found  guilty  the  latter  part 
of  February  of  the  charge  of  attempted  murder  for 
having  tried  to  shoot  up  the  Gle  i  V/hite  plant  of  the 
E.  E.  White  Goal  Co.   in   November,   1917. 

Those  against  whom  indictments  were  returned  were 
::s  follows:  J.  R.  Cilmore,  president  of  District  29, 
U.  M.  W. ;  Lawrence  ("Peggy")  Dwyer  and  Joe  Patton, 
board  members;  John  Gatherum,  secretary  of  District 
29;  Marshall  Price,  colored  organizer;  G.  F.  Parsons, 
Socialist  editor;  Tony  Stafford,  J.  E.  Brooks,  Lizzie 
MacMillen  and  John  Keeney. 

Indictments  Brought  Under  "Red  Men's  Act" 
The  .same  grand  jury  which  returned  the  indictments 
;.gainst  the.se  men  also  returned  a  number  against 
certain  mine  workers  under  what  is  known  as  the  "Red 
Men's  Act"  of  West  Virginia,  the  indictments  for  con- 
spiracy growing  out  of  the  labor  troubles  occurring  at 
Willis  Branch  in  January,  during  which,  it  is  alleged, 
members  of  the  Willis  Branch  local  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  banded  themselves  together  to 
prevent  certain  miners  from  working  during  a  strike. 
In  furtherance  of  this  conspiracy,  it  is  alleged,  attacks 
were  made  on  the  night  of  Jan.  20  against  Lee  Kidd  and 
Charles  Treadway. 

Under  the  name  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  indictments  for  felonious  assault  have  there- 
fore been  lodged  against  the  following  men:  Frank 
Lafferty,  Norman  Maynor,  Jesse  Lilly,  Walter  Romine, 
Ghas.  Lafferty,  Ezra  Godbey,  Nemiah  Daniel,  Elmer 
Collins,  Demsey  Vass.  It  is  understood  that  indictments 
of  a  similar  nature  are  to  be  returned  by  the  Fayette 
county  grand  jury  when  it  meets  next  week.  Much 
property  on  the  Fayette  side  of  Willis  Branch  was 
destroyed  during  the  trouble. 

The  hearing  of  deportation  proceedings  against  Tony 
Stafford,  which  have  been  conducted  at  Beckley,  W.  Va., 
by  Inspector  of  Immigration  M.  F.  O'Brien,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, came  to  rather  an  abrupt  end,  at  least  in  ro  far 
as  the  inspector  was  concerned,  March  18.  Mr.  O'Brien 
left  on  that  date  for  Pittsburgh  without  making  a 
report  as  to  his  findings  in  the  proceedings,  it  being 
understood  that  his  report  will  be  filed  with  the  chief 
inspector  there. 

Mine  Workers  Are  Ejected  from  Court  Room 

No  one  appeared  at  the  hearing  for  the  governmc.-.t 
except  Inspector  O'Brien.  At  the  beginning  a  l:;r:ie 
number  of  mine  workers  filled  the  court  room,  but 
before  work  was  started  the  inspector  ordered  the  room 
cleared  except  for  the  attorneys,  the  deputy  marshals 
and  Herman  Pugh,  of  Huntington,  a  court  reporter  for 
the  government. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  of  several  wit- 
nesses. Inspector  O'Brien  announced  that  the  case  was 
closed  as  far  as  the  government  was  concerned.  The 
defense  is  understood  to  have  had  about  forty  or  fifty 
witnesses  to  be  heard,  but  Inspector  O'Brien  is  said  to 
have  informed  the  attorneys  that  if  this  was  the  c;.se, 
and  more  than  ten  witnesses  were  to  be  called,  the 
witnesses  mu.st  submit  their  evidence  in  the  form 
of  aflidavits  to  the  oflice  of  the  chief  inspector  in 
Pittsburgh. 

West  Virginia  has  now  to  contend  w-ith  a  number 
of  troublesome  characters.  Fortunately  it  has  good 
citizens  who  respect  the  peace,  as  for  instance,  the 
grand  jury  herein  referred  to  and  its  competent  Gover- 
nor, John  J.  Gornwell. 
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McAdoo's  Statements  of  Big  Operating 
Profits  Not  Sustained 

Figures  from  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  Show  That  in  1918  the  Group  of  Operators  That 
Produced  the  Most  Coal  Were  Those  Who  Made  from  15  to  20  Per  Cent  Profit 


FROM  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commiasion  i.s  taken  the  table,  charts  and  comment 
contained  in  this  article.  It  reassuringly  shows 
that  the  coal  operators  made  satisfactory  but  not 
exorbitant  profits  from  coal  production  during  the  clos- 
ing year  of  the  war. 

"A  table  is  siiown  herewith  based  on  the  returns 
made  by  coal  operators  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue for  the  year   1918.     In   this   table  are  included 
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CHART  1.     IXVESTKD  CAPITAL  OP  GROUPS  IkLVKING  CUR- 
TAIN   rERC'EXT.VGES    OF    PROFIT 

The  ffroup  earnlnR  bctwc-on  10  to  13  per  cont  haO  the  largest 
amount  of  Invtstt-d  capital,  .slightly  exccodlriK  $9.'), 000, 000.  Thn 
next  important  group  from  point  of  view  of  investtni  capital, 
that  earning  !'>  to  20  per  cent  being  followed  closely  by  that 
earning  5  to  10  per  cent. 

returns  from  1,5.51  operators,  representing  about  one- 
third  of  the  coal  tonnage  produced  in  1918.  We  have 
the  assurance  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  that  the 
relative  figures  would  not  be  greatly  different  if  all  the 
operators  were  included  in  the  returns.  Of  the  1,.551 
companies  ^^7,  or  22  per  cent,  reported  net  losses  in 
1918,  and  168  companies,  or  11  per  cent,  reported  net 
incomes  of  less  than  5  per  cent  on  invested  capital.  Two 
charts  illustrating  this  table  are  also  presented. 

"It  is  to  be  expected  that  companies  which  were  not 
able   to  operate   profitably    in    1918,   when   the   demand 


for  coal  was  unlimited,  will  be  unable  to  remain  in 
business  an  normal  times,  and  that  many  of  the  com- 
panies making  net  returns  of  only  5  per  cent  during 
that  banner  year  will  also  decide  to  discontinue  opera- 
tions under  competitive  conditions. 

"The  two  groups  of  companies  reporting  net  losses 
and  incomes  of  less  than  5  per  cent  constitute  about 
one-third  of  those  for  which  returns  are  available,  but 
represent  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  invested 
capital  and  about  one-ninth  of  the  total  tonnage.  It  is 
believed  that  the  nation's  coal  requirements  can  ordi- 
narily be  met  by  the  operation  of  those  collieries  alone 
which  have  advantages  resulting  in  lower  production 
costs  and  consequent  larger  returns  on  invested  capital. 

"The  figures  show  that  36  per  cent  of  the  operators 
represented,  having  about  62  per  cent  of  the  total 
invested  capital  and  producing  about  48  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage,  made  net  incomes  of  between  5  and  25 
per  cent  on  their  investment,  while  other  companies, 
still  more  fortunately  situated,  made  even  higher  re- 
turns. The  companies,  however,  that  showed  net 
incomes  of  over  25  per  cent  represent  in  the  aggregate 
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The   most    pro'liirtive   group   earned    IH   to   20   per  cent  profit,  the 
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30  to    10  per  cent  .ind  the  .ourth  group  5   to  10  per  cent. 
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Nuiii-  fapitui  Investt*<i 

luT  Stork  Capital 

A.  lti'liirn.4  reporting  inctmie: 

Nrt  iliriHiie 
per  cont 

Less  tlian  5 168  $78.582,4(i4  $41,132,284 

5  <o  9  99 159  51.082.688  73.668.946 

lot. 1  14.99 158  61.005.338  94,881.665 

I5t<>  19.99 134  39.062,476  76,089,233 

20  to  24.99 103  16,742,404  47.264.900 

25  to  29.99 66  11.085,063  22.841.827 

30to  39.99 125  17,955.923  34.512.152 

40to4999 74  14,150.490  26.238.024 

50to  74.99 97  6.266.100  15.216.439 

75  to  99  99  65  2.598.851  6,667.509 

100t.il4999 39  2,077.885  3.588.619 

150to  19999 12  249,572  424,511 

200  to  299.99.   8  115,700  137.597 

300IO  399.99 2  4,301  I  1.772 

400  to  499.99         .    .  2  18.000  33.244 

500  and  over 2  5.300  11.824 

Total  rpporting  net  in- 

eonie 1,214  251.002,554  443,520.546 

B.  Returns   reporting  loss: 

Loss 
per  cent 

I.essthanS 106  9,593,808  14,468,873 

5  to  9. 99 58  3,935.362  5.129.012 

lOto  14.99 32  3.146,905  3,034,632 

15to  19.99 29  1,471.750  1,602.321 

20to  24.99 20  1.105,860  1.267.789 

25andovcr 92  1,679.154  1,942,604 

Total  reporting  loss...  337  20.932.839  27.445.231 

•lot:.l  \:,f„lH               1.551  271,935,393  470.965,777 
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27  08 

12  99 
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662,260 
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35  44 

14  98 

20.837.882 

11,336,439 

557,200 

6,471,382 

7,028,582 

4,307,857 

43  20 

16  42 

15,693.759 

8,930,410 

430,340 

5,146,941 
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58  69 

22  04 
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86  03 
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2,778,866 
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1,338.480 

119  72 

37.30 

4.373,005 

756,770 

33,080 

456,420 

489,500 

267,270 

178  26 

62  96 

910.734 

351,451 

13,205 

224,930 

238,135 

113.316 

255  42 

82  35 

498,365 

39,366 
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14,265 
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22.569 

334  40 

191   72 
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91,546 
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6,233,168 

36,812.269 
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179.902,887 
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From  Maiorit.\-  Ueport  of  V .  .'^.  Hituniiiious  foal  Coniniission  of  March  10.  1  920. 


less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  investment  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  tonnage,  while  the  companies  making 
returns  of  100  per  cent  or  more  represent  a  total  invest- 
ment of  only  about  $4,000,000  and  a  total  tonnage  of 
about  six  millions. 

"The  average  returns  of  all  the  reporting  companies 
were  18.86  per  cent  on  the  investment  before  payment 
of  the  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  and  9.72  per 
cent  after  deducting  the  taxes.  The  companies  report- 
ing very  high  rates  of  return  upon  investment  are  all 
small  concerns  with  investments  of  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  whose  net  income  represents  to  a  large  extent 
the  earnings  of  the  owners  for  their  own  labor  and 
management." 

In  chart  1  the  capital  invested  by  companies  making, 
in  the  year  1918,  0  to  5  per  cent,  is  plotted  in  a  heavy 
black  line,  the  invested  capital  of  those  losing  from  0 
to  5  per  cent  in  a  cross-hatched  line.  Similarly  the  in- 
vested capital  of  those  making  5  to  10  per  cent  is  plotted 
in  a  black  line  and  the  invested  capital  of  those  losing 
5  to  10  per  cent  is  plotted  in  a.  cross-hatched  line.  The 
invested  capital  of  other  groupings  are  similarl.v  plotted. 

In  chart  2  instead  of  the  capital  invested  the  produc- 
tion is  used  for  a  basis  of  comparison. 


Mines  Bureau  Would  Have  Miners 
Examined  Periodically 

PHYSICAL  examinations  at  regular  intervals  are 
advocated  for  mine  workers  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  it  adds  that  if  such  examinations 
should  be  applied  to  mine  workers  everyone  should  be 
similarly^  examined.  ^  ~  • 

"Eyerj'>minel'  and  his  family  should  keep  in  the  best 
pi>ssiGle  {jhvsical  "condition,"  declares  the  bureau.  "A 
goodtminer  Always  takes  care  to  keep  his  working  tools 
ini  excellent  shape,   in   order  that  he  may  do  effective 


work.  He  also  carefully  observes  the  danger  signs  that 
are  seen  at  various  places. 

"In  order  to  keep  in  good  physical  condition,  everj- 
person  should  undergo  a  thorough  physical  examination 
at  least  once  every  year;  better  still,  once  every  six 
months.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  miner  but  to 
every  member  of  his  family  as  well.  These  periodical 
physical  examinations  should  be  made  even  if  the  person 
is  apparently  in  good  health.  The  physical  examina- 
tions of  young  men  by  the  draft  boards  showed  that  one 
of  every  three  men  examined  was  unfit  for  militar.v 
service.  The  same  condition  of  general  health  probably 
exists  among  the  young  women  of  the  country. 

"Many  diseases  begin  without  sufficient  symptoms  to 
attract  attention.  Tuberculosis',  Bright's  disease,  and 
some  diseases  of  the  heart  may  progress  for  some  time 
before  the  victim  is  aware  of  it.  Thorough  physical 
examination  at  regular  intervals  is  the  best  means  of 
detecting  diseased  conditions.  Such  periodic  physical 
examinations  show  whether  grown  persons  are  in  satis- 
factory physical  trim,  and  also  show  the  growth  and 
the  physical  development  of  children. 

"Early  knowledge  of  a  disease  coming  on  enables  the 
person  affected  to  take  the  proper  steps  in  the  correc- 
tion of  diet,  habits,  or  occupation  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Early  treatment  of  tuberculosis  affords 
a  much  better  opportunity  of  checking  the  disease." 


Government  Will  Buy  Coal  Early 

In  connection  with  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  the  President  has  requested  each  Federal 
department  and  other  Government  agencies  to  "pur- 
chase, transport,  and  store  at  the  point  of  consumption 
before  July  1  of  each  year,  or  if  that  is  not  practicabb, 
as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  feasible,  an  estimated 
three  months'  winter  supply  of  coal." 
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Bituminous  Mine  Workers  Will 
Not  Strike  April  2 

Joint  Meeting  Held  in  New  York  City,  March  29, 

Agrees  Unanimously  to  Accept  Majority 

Report  of  Commission — Men  Ortlered 

Not  to  Strike 

ON  April  1  the  bituminous  mine  workers  will  begin 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  27  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  granted  them  by  President  Wilson's  Bituminous 
Wage  Commissioi  and  will  remain  at  work  pending 
the  adoption  of  a  ney  working  agreement.  This  was 
decided  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  bituminous  operators 
and  mine  workers'  representatives  on  March  29  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  when  the  first  session  of  the 
conference  took  place  that  will  put  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Peale  of  th  Commission,  to  which  John  P.  White, 
former  International  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  the  third  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, made  a  minority  report. 

It  was  also  decided  at  Monday's  conference  to  refer 
the  work  of  the  conference  to  a  sub-committee  of  eight 
miners  and  eight  operators,  which  will  work  out  the 
terms  of  the  new  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
mission's finding. 

The  miners'  representatives,  numbering  about  one 
hundred,  held  a  meeting  in  the  morning  in  Bryant 
Hall,  at  which  John  L.  Lewis,  international  president 
of  the  miners'  union,  read  the  award,  explaining  it 
paragraph  by  paragraph  to  the  miners. 

So  confident  was  he  that  a  temporary  agreement 
would  be  reached  and  that  the  men  would  remain  at 
work  after  April  1  that  he  announced  early  in  the 
afternoon  that  orders  would  be  sent  to  all  locals  to 
continue  work.  It  also  was  announced  that  efforts 
would  be  made  to  secure  an  increase  for  the  day 
laborer  of  $1.2.5  per-day  instead  of  $1.00  and  it  was 
intimated  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  make  the  in- 
crease 31  per  cent  instead  of  27  per  cent  as  granted 
by  the  award. 

The  sub-committee  that  will  draft  the  new  working 
agreement   is  composed  of   the   following: 

For  the  mine  workers:  John  L.  Lewis,  international 
president;  Phillip  Murray,  international  vice-president; 
William  Green,  international  secretary-treasurer;  John 
F.  Moore  and  G.  W.  Savage  for  the  Ohio  district; 
Robert  Gibbons  and  William  Hargest,  representing 
western  Pennsylvania;  Edward  Stewart  and  William 
Mitch,  repre-senting  Indiana,  and  Ben  Williams  and 
Richard  McAllister,  representing  the  Illinois  miners.' 

For  the  operators:  P.  H.  Penna  and  M.  L.  Gould 
for  Indiana;  C.  E.  Maurer  and  Michael  Gallagher,  for 
Ohio;  E.  C.  Searle  and  Herman  Perry  for  Illinois, 
and  J.  H.  Donaldson  and  William  Henderson  for  west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee it  will  make  its  report  to  a  general  conference 
of  miners  and  operators  for  a  ratification  of  the  new 
agreement.  It  was  decided  to  meet  again  at  10  a.  m. 
on  the  morning  of  March  30.  Following  the  session 
President  Lewis  sent  telegrams  to  all  union  officers 
and  locals  advising  them  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
conference  and  instructing  them  to  continue  at  work 
after  April  1. 


National   Coal   Association    Shows 
That  Miners  Make  Good  Wages 

Under  the  above  caption  there  appeared  in  Coal  Age 
of  March  18,  1920,  a  series  of  three  tables  showing  the 
earnings  of  miners  in  various  fields  and  deductions 
made  for  smithing  and  explosives.  The  tables  follow- 
ing are  continuations  of  those  above  refered  to  and 
show  mine  workers'  earnings  in  additional  coal  fields. 
Table  I  in  this  issue  is  a  continuation  of  Table  III  in 
the  issue  of  March  18  and  Table  III  here  presented  is  a 
continuation  of  Table  II  previously  published. 

It  will  be  observed  here,  as  in  the  previous  issue,  that 
the  miners  that  worked  reliably  not  only  received 
greater  remuneration  per  month  but  also  bigger  wages 
per  day  than  those  that  worked  with  irregularity.  In 
mining  as  elsewhere  punctuality  pays. 

Table  I.     Earnings  of  Steady  Miners 

A.S  HEPOHTf:n  BY  THK  ()l'KR.\T01i.S  OP  BITUMINOUS  UOAl. 

MINES  I.V  V.\RIOUS  F'lELn.S  OP  MEX  WHO  WORKED  THE 

PULL  N'I'mbp:r  op  days  the  mixes   L0.\DE11   ("0.\L, 

AXD    ONE    DAY    Lr^SS.     IX    THE    TEN    MO.NTHS. 
J.\NUARY   TO   OCTOBER,   1919 

•—  I    a)  ft)  »*  c  *  "O 

oj:  -  mo;  S  bp  5 

o—  u     -^  '-  u 

1 1  a-     ^Cc  >  §a  11 

Occupation  <'^i:l>,  °^  01  *5C  S^ 

aD.3  -,■^•5  t  Mr?  " 

d  r^  E  =  ^  "  * 

fc.S  M  j_  3.2  ^  ^  ?■ 

Oklahoma  KicUl                    <"'■■-  iS'^'^                <  <  < 

Pick  miners 15  30.61  7.91  97  70  12   36 

Loaders         62  24  22  6.93  109  79  15  84 

Machinemen 15  21.74  8.28  131  04  15   83 

Colorado  Field 

Piekminers 404  31.64  7    14  152   25  21.33 

Loaders 101  19.69  6.88  126  85  18  42 

Machinemen 27  25.96  9.65  214  44  22   22 

Contract  labor 6  10.17  4  65  92   39  19  86 

Wyoming  Fiehl 

Pickminers 112  33.04  853  16948  10.88 

Loaders 72  30.90  6  87  139  88  20   35 

Machinemen 20  30.30  10   54  205   04  19   46 

Machine  men  and  loaders. .  2  10.53  10  94  173  40  15  85 

Montana  Field 

Pickminers 6  31.57  8  68  119.97  13.83 

Loaders  13  32   50  •/73  120.01  15.53 

Machinemen 2  40  00  10  07  163    13  16.20 

Washington  Field 

Pickminers 173  37.86  8.13  161.41  19  85 

Loaders n  5.48  131.50  24  00 

Contract  labor 108  27.34  8.55  174.92  20  45 

Western  Kentucky  F'ield 

Pickminers 38  54  29  6.88  73.77  1072 

Loaders 407  46  62  5.37  61.11  11    38 

Machinemen 48  41  03  8.17  94.23  1  1    53 

Contract  labor 2  22  22  7  36  58  58  7  95 

I'"airnioiit  Field,  Weat  \  irKinia 

Pickminers 178  2794  6  98  118.96  17.05 

l.oaclera         368  21    06  6  28  108.10  17  21 

Machinemen 96  29   63  7  88  140.06  17   77 

Machine  men  and  loaders.             1  20  00  8  15  88  33  10  83 

Kanawha  I'iidd 

Pickminers 16  14.95  6.14  1  1  I    86  1821 

Loaders 109  23.54  6.08  116.64  19   18 

Machinemen 29  50.88  7.55  154  74  20  49 

Central  PennBylvania  F'ield* 

Pickminers 155  15    18  6.78  94    14  13  88 

Loaders     198  15   99  6.38  93  92  14  73 

Machinemen 43  14.05  7   45  105   51  14  17 

Contract  labor 1  6  25  4   14  98  67  23  83 

Machine  men  and  loaders            13  16  67  8  07  9424  1 1  68 

Central  Pennsylvania  Fieldt 

I'iekMinen. 743  34  02  6  37  117    10  18   38 

Loaders       694  40  49  6    10  100   34  16  46 

Machinemen 84  28   18  5  67  103   12  18.19 

Contract  labor 9  1667  4  43  101    80  22.96 

Machine  men  and  loadeni.         20  35  09  7  85  121    51  15,49 

It  Less  than  one. 

*.\«  reported  by  18  biluniinous  operatom  whose  reports  did  not  cover  the  full 
10  monthf),  January  to  October.  1919. 

t.\s  reported  by  36  bituminous  operators  whose  reports  covered  (he  full  10 
months,  January  to  October.  1919. 
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Table  II.  »  Earninfts  of  Mine  Labor  Based  <.n  Occupation  and  Willi riirness  To  Work 

.\!5    HKl-OKTKD    nr    (M-KKATOKS    OK    HITUMINOUS    COAL    MINKS     IN     VAHIOl'S     yiKI.l.S      DIUIN<:     TH  K     TKN      MONTHS 

JANUARY    TO    OCTOItlOK.    1919 

The  numbir  of  xiItiulMr  iliiys  eiirli  mine  loaded   roiil   Is  taken  ns    I  (HI    hit   <enl    nnnminnitv    f.ir   i,.i „.«..!,       t   ti        i 

iKe   eaininK  of  men   in    various  Melds   per  day    per   month   wurklns   sp.Mltl.  1    i»m  eenlace    ,  f   f.dl    ,m,     ,  i^  nitv      Tn    ««I^'"   ''''°*"   "''l''", 
in  the  last  eohnnn  of  the  table  sonu-  m\n  workid  more  days  than   the  mine  li',,ded  loal  into  the  ri;ilroud.''r«.  "     ""    "'"'''' 


l.ii-^llmii 

25  to  49 

50  to  74 

75  to  100  More  Dsyi 

25  per 

per 

per 

per     Than 

-ruputioiiet 

cM-nt 

cent 

crnt 

cent    Minn 

Average  Daily  KHrninK^ 
Oklahoma  Kiek' 

Pick  niinei* 6  71  6  79  6  S7 

Loader* 5  07  5  68  6  23 

Machine  men 6   82  6    17  6.67 

Inside  day  labor                          5  06  4  81  5  35 

Outside  day  labor  .                    4   70  4   77  5.15 

Monthly  men 4.08 

Average  Monthly  Karningt* 

Pick  miners 19  47  35   19  87  58 

Loaders I  I    42  37   61  72   53 

Machincmen II    81  44  65  80   50 

Inside  dav  labor                        12   75  35  29  64   28 

Outside  day  labor                     1 1    05  32   04  65   79 

Monthly  men     ...  56    13 

AviTHge  D:nly  Karnings 
Colorado  Field: 

Pick  mineis >   47  6  09  6   49 

Loaders 4  89  5   61  5   83 

Machincmen    6.55  7.17  7.35 

Contract  labor 6  00  5   57  5   58 

Inside  dav  labor 5  23  5  26  5  28 

Outside  day  labor 4  80  4.84  4  69 

Monthlymen 5  79  5  75  6   12 

Average  Monthly  Karnings 

Pick  miners 15  60  51   22  93  96 

Loaders    13   55  46  76  83   36 

Machincmen .    |6    14  60  94  104   70 

Contmrt  labor                          21    27  48  73  69   89 

Inside  day  labor 15   43  43  93  78   36 

Outside  day  labor...                 15  27  40   33  66  55 

Monthlymen                            22   00  59  20  87.25 

-\verage    Daily    Karnings 
Wyoming  Field : 

Pick  miners e.77  7.76  7  94 

Loaders 5  64  6.17  6  26 

Machincmen 9  22  1152  1181 

Machine  men  and  loaders...     8  92  1 1    78  11.41 

Insidcdav  labor 5   52  5   58  5  65 

Outside  dav  labor 5    12  4  88  5  01 

.Monthlymen 5  48  5    19  5.23 

.\verage  Monthly  Karnings 

Pick  miners 20  52  67    12  111    92 

Loaders 16  86  54  09  88   58 

Machincmen 22  45  95  01  172   43 

Machine  men  and  loaders...  29  00  95  65  151    00 

I  aside  dav  labor 16  29  47   95  80  86 

Outside  dav  labor 14  97  40  78  71.60 

Monthlymen 14  80  46  00  93  73 

-\verage  Daily  Earnings 
Montana  Field: 

Pick  miners 6  80  8  20  7   99 

Loaders 6.11  6  97  7    13 

Machincmen 7  36  7  57  7  92 

Inside  dav  labor 5.92  5.80  5.82 

Outside  day  labor 5  33  5.47  5  43 

Monthly  men 

Average  Monthly  Karnings 

Pickmrners 17.00  48.45  95   52 

Loaders 18  68  52.23  89   29 

Machincmen 17    17  53  00  95   00 

Inside  day  labor 20  38  42   76  74   63 

Outside  day  labor 13  74  38  96  66  00 

Monthly  men ...    .           

.\verage  Daily   Earnings 
Washington  Field: 

Pick  miners *      6.20  6  56  7  24 

Loaders   5.88 

Inside  dav  labor 5  52  5  62  5  49 

Outside  dav  labor 5   05  5  03  4.80 

Contract  labor 8  26  8  37  8  79 

Monthlymen 7  00  7  61  9   18 

.\verage  Monthly  Earnings 

Pickminers 18  84  57  22  10196 

Loaders     47  00  . 

Inside  dav  labor 18    10  5141  80  51 

Outside  day  labor 15   22  42  09  70   16 

Contract  labor 29  28  79    1 1  128   52 

Monthlymen 7  00  78.67  1 1 5  08 


Oecupationr. 


Lcsn  than   25  tu  49 
25  per         per 
cent  cent 


50  to  74       75  to  100     M.in- Days 
per  per  Than 

cent  O'nt  Mine 


.Average  Daily   learnings 
Western  Kentucky  Field- 

'Pickminers 4  73  5  00  5.93 

Loaders     .    ,.  .-r 4  22  4  60  4.61 

Machincmen    6  32  6  81  7.26 

Inside  dav  labor  fT.jr. 4  28  4.17  4 .  08 

Outside  dav  labor .W- 1.-.-.  3  36  3.48  3.86 

Contractlabor.*  ....... ETin.  6   50  7.33  7.02 

Nionthly  men*.,.iam!rr.-j  2   7'  .9.50'  '...... 


7  69 

7-80 

6  88 

5  76 

7  43 

6  07 

4.82 

5  49 

4  76 

5  61 

4  37 

3  69 

137  27 

162  59 

113  14 

108  60 

128.97 

125  97 

87.32 

125  63 

85  33 

137  22 

69.38 

104  59 

7  02 

7  88 

6  46 

7  05 

9  24 

7  67 

4  98 

5  21 

5  31 

5  54 

4  81 

5  12 

5  92 

5  23 

145  61 

164  70 

129  96 

137  65 

198  2 

177  84 

101  II 

133  59 

116  28 

139  43 

106  45 

131  74 

146  84 

152  77 

8  27 

10  24 

6  80 

7  21 

10  52 

10  17 

II  32 

12.21 

5  63 

5  67 

4.88 

5  36 

5  06 

4  97 

160  73 

212  17 

138  04 

132  65 

210  70 

218  75 

196  09 

212  33 

121  20 

147  31 

104  26 

146  19 

119  70 

14°. 32 

7.63 

10  44 

7  89 

7  74 

9  82 

6  53 

5  78 

6  06 

5.00 

5  66 

4  47 

112  12 

251.19 

134  71 

171  63 

155  35 

170  22 

97  91 

150  52 

84  92 

145  57 

131.75 

8  09 

7  32 

5  48 

5  93 

5  48 

5  83 

4.84 

5  36 

8  57 

9  06 

7.18 

5  48 

161.55 

159  02 

131  50 

166.00 

113  62 

149  71 

104  10 

144  28 

177.82 

195  29 

124  49 

153  40 

6  71 

6  93 

5.21 

5.37 

7.87 

6  49 

4.23 

4.55 

3.73 

4.15 

7.14 

5  22 

4.61 

4  25 

Xvcrane   .Monthly   l-^aniingfi 


Western  Kentucky  Field: 

Pick  miners     1 1    09  34  20 

Loaders     9   34  2I    81 

Ma.hine  men      12   76  36   40 

Insiilc  .lay  labor      10  06  22   43 

OuLsido  day  labor 6  98  17   46 

Contract  labor 19  50  26  40 

Monthlymen 3  80  35  00 

Avi-raRi 
Fairmont  Field,  West  \'irginia  1 

Pickminers 4  99  5  48 

Loa<Icrs      4   57  5   22 

.Machincmen 6    II  6   56 

inside  day  labor 4  67  4  69 

Outside  day  labor 4   75  4   'il 

Monthly  men 

Machine  men  and  loaders .      5  25  7  56 

Averagt-  .Monthly 

Pickminers 12.70  40  35 

Loaders 12  82  38  31 

Machincmen     17   59  46    I  I 

Inside  day  labor 9  92  34  45 

Outside  day  labor 13  00  32  35 

.Monthly  men  .      

Machine  men  and  loaders...     7  88  40.80 


57  95 
46  40 
85  57 
44  47 
37  48 
55  00 


Daily    Karnings 


5  95 


'.arnings 

79  64 

78  98 

91  51 

65  90 

63  44 

55  57 


Daily  Karnings 


.\veragi 
Kanawha  Field: 

Pickminers 5  04 

'.oadcrs     4.72 

.dachine  men 5  09 

Inside  day  labor 4  46 

Outside  day  labor .    4.07 

Contract  and  gang  labor.  .  I    67 

Monthly  men 

Average   Monthly  Karnings 

Pick  miners 12   81 

Loaders.    13   29 

Machine  men II    75 

Inside  day  labor 10  88 

Outside  day  labor 9   92 

Contract  and  gang  labor.  .  4  00 

Monthly  men.. 


5  38 
5  27 
4  76 
4  51 
4  26 
2  38 
4  00 


40  24 
38  29 
37  30 
34  40 
33  50 
19  00 
28  00 


3  94 

4  55 


74  31 
76  94 
74  70 
62  06 
58  89 
46  00 
70  50 


Average    Daily    Karnings 
Central  Pennsylvania  Field*: 

Pickminers 5  35  5  69  6  27 

loaders 4  87  5  72  5  76 

Machincmen 5.60  6.16  6  67 

Machine  men  and  loaders.      7.03  9  73  7  57 

Contract  labor 4  48  4  37  4  63 

Inside  day  labor 4  86  5    19  5    18 

Outside  day  labor 4  33  4  60  4  64 

.Monthlymen 4  21  5.58 

Average  Monthly  Earnings 

Pickminers 13.25  35  88  82  85 

Loaders 1325  36   10  69  77 

Machincmen 13  06  42   77  79   65 

Machine  men  and  loaders.    20  43  36  57  107   21 

Contract  labor 15    13  34    10  70  71 

Inside  day  labor II    72  37   54  66.72 

Outside  day  labor                    10  05  30  44  57  21 

Monthlymen.  29  50  92  43 

.\verage   Daily   Earnings 
Central  Pennsylvania  Fieldf: 

Pickminers 4.55  5.48  5  71 

Loaders 5   18  5.51  5  87 

Machincmen 4.84  5    17  5   09 

Machine  men  and  loaders.      5.49  6  86  7  46 

Contract  labor 4.43  4   48  4   50 

Inside  day  labor 4  81  5  03  5  03 

Outside  dav  labor 4   34  4   45  4   44 

Monthlymen 4  02  5   15  3,76 

.\verage  Monthly  Earnings 

Pickminers 12  58  41   34  82  40 

Loaders 14  03  36   11  78   38 

Machincmen 12  22  38  61  64  98 

Machine  men  and  loaders      18   38  50  60  96  31 

Contract  labor 14   28  36  95  64  49 

Inside  day  labor 12    II  39  25  68  43 

Outside  day  labor                   II    12  31   05  58  52 

Monthlymen 15    12  42   20  54.41 


74  65 

64  20 
97  60 

65  41 
53  71 
61  33 

119.50 


6  82 

6  II 

7  93 
4  83 

4  67 

5  42 

8  13 


120  14 
112  07 
152  50 
96  80 
98  62 
127  42 
85.78 


5  86 
5  84 
7  17 
4  43 

4  61 

5  29 
2.45 


106  58 
III  80 
146  41 
89  47 
95  51 
74  00 
49  00 


103  18 

80  47 

99  59 

83  95 

89  60 

93  40 

121  95 


106  37 

95  32 

150  26 

106  31 

113  91 

120  42 

94  83 


9$ 
73 


5  47 


153  86 

124  83 

121  07 

101  03 

103  80 

79  93 

112  67 


6  72 

6.46 

6  15 

5  91 

7  II 

6  37 

8  II 

9.20 

4  49 

4  77 

5  30 

5  35 

4  65 

4  85 

6  57 

4  58 

104  97 

117  71 

96  02 

116  51 

106  79 

117  50 

100  73 

141  43 

102  45 

103  69 

98  77 

no  69 

86  74 

112  06 

167.60 

125.70 

6  19 

6  07 

6  04 

6.32 

5  52 

4  91 

8  05 

6  28 

4  47 

4.57 

5  15 

5  21 

4  48 

4  78 

4.70 

4  13 

117  28 

123  II 

105  03 

104  57 

100  72 

101  80 

136  17 

124  40 

97  18 

113  69 

101  88 

119.54 

87  II 

113.81 

106  48 

119.63 

*  As  roportod  by  18  l>ituminous  operators  in  this  field,  whoee  reports  did  not 
cover  the  fvill  lOnionths,  Januar>' tot)ctober,  1919. 

t  As  reported  by  36  bituminous  operators  in  this  field,  whose  reports  covered 
the  full  10  months,  January  to  October,  1919. 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS 
■AND  EXPORT  NEWS 


Export  Coal  Chartering  Is 
More  Active 

■«'.  W.  Battle  &  Co.'s  coal  traile  freight 
report  of  March  15.  1920.  states  that  export 
coal  charterinB  was  very  mucn  more  active 
cluriner  the  past  weelv  than  in  the  recent 
past,  and  numerous  boats  were  chartered 
for  man.v  of  tile  destinations  named  below 
at  or  about  rates  quoted. 

These  charters  vary  as  to  conditions, 
some  of  them  being  subject  license  ;  some. 
laydays  to  commence  when  vessel  is  in 
berth;  some,  laydays  to  commence  48  hours 
after  vessel  is  ready  at  loading  port,  permit 
or  no  permit  ;  and  others,  laydays  to  com- 
mence 96  hours  after  vessel  Is  ready  at 
loading  port,  permit  or  no  permit.  The  more 
favorable  conditions  the  shippers  are  will- 
ing to  grant,  the  lower  freight  rate  they 
can  secure. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  discontinued 
freight  rates  to  Kuropean  and  South  .\mer- 
iean  ports,  but  is  still  quoting  freight  rales 
as  mentioned  below  to  West  Indian  ports. 
The  quotations  to  other  destinations  are 
rates  now  current. 

Tons 
dis- 
placed 

—  800 

—  1000 

—  1000 
-   1000 


worii  necessary  to  restore  plants  and  nie- 
clianical  equipment  in  some  industries  is 
shown  Ity  tlie  following  figures; 

In  December,  1919,  the  coal  mines  pro- 
ducd  94  per  cent  of  the  19i;J  output, 
although  labor  employed  amounted  to  I'M 
lier  cent  of  the  pre-war  figure.  foking 
plants  were  producing  117  per  cent  of  tlie 
pre-war  output  while  employing  5:j  per  cent 
of  their  19i;l  personnel.  Plants  for  making 
briquets  for  the  railways  and  otlier  indus- 
trial uses  attained  98  per  cent  of  the  jire- 
■war  i^roduction,  with  an  increase  of  9  i)er 
cent  over  the   pre-war  labor   force. 

According  to  the  finding  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  Mines.  115  establishments,  in- 
cluding coal  mines,  coke  and  metallurgical 
plants,  and  ciuarries  of  various  kinds,  gave 
war  destruction  as  the  cliief  reason  for 
subnormal  production.  80  plants  specifying 
lack  of  transportation  facilities.  5-  laclv 
of  adequate  coal.  49  lalior  shortage,  30  re- 
duction of  working  day.  i'i  lack  of  raw- 
materials  otlier  than  fuel,  and  33  (all 
quarries)    lack  of  orders 


Rate 

Stockliolm :.bout  $22   50 

GothenbofK about  22  00 

Antwerp  notterdani 19  50  19  75 

H.imburg 21  .  50  22  00 

FnMirh  Atlantic  exrlud. 

Rouen 19   50  20  00 

Lisbon 18  00  19  00 

Cadiz-Bilbao 19  00  20  00 

Barrelona 21    50  22  00 

.\lgier9 21.50  22  00 

Miirsoilles. .  .  21  ,00  22  50 

Genoa  Leghorn  21.50  22  00 

Sneiia/Savona  21.50'22  00 

"- -*-    -'  25.00 


Piraeu-S . 
Trieste /Venice. 
Pernambuco. ,  .  . 

Bahia 

Rio 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires  or 
La  Plata  or. 
Montevideo.    . 

Para 

Rosario 

Bahia  Blanca 

To  Nitrate  Range 

Havana 

Sagua  or  Cardenas . 

Cienfuegoe 

Caibarien.  . 
Guantanamo 


. about 
about 
about 
about 
about 


27.00 
15.50 
15.50 
14  50 
15.00 


16  00 


800 
1000 
1000 
1000 

800 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

500 
500 
1000 
600 


13.00/13.50  —  1000 


about 
about 


14  50 

15. SO/16. 50 

16  00 

75 

50 

00 

00 

50 

50 

00 

50 

DO 


Mansanillo 

Bermuda 

free  p.c.  and  dis.  free 
9  50 
II  00 
II   00 

8  50 

9  00 
Port  of  .Spain,  Trin.  1 1   00 

Curacao 10.50 

free  p.c,  Curacao 

Dcmcrara 1 3  00 

.St   Tt...ma« 10.00 

Ml  above  nitca  groea  form  charter 


Kingston. . 
SI.  Lucia. . 
Barbadod. 
Santiago.  . 


Bj'l'riaii  Industries  Show 
Remarkable  Revival 

•     An   investigation  conducted  Jointly  by  the 
Administration  of  Mines  anrl  the  I>abor  In- 

Xctlon  Service  of  the  status  of  the  uncm- 
yment  anfl  of  the  extent  to  which  vari- 
ous Belgian  Industries  had  recovered  In 
December,  1919.  Indicate  the  remarkable  In- 
dustrial revival  already  commented  upon  by 
all  recent  visitors  to  Belgium.  Trade  Com- 
missioner C.  R.  Herring.  Brussels,  reports. 
The  effect  of  the  general  Introduction  of  the 
eight-hour  day  and  of  the  larg.-  amount  of 


Exports  and  Imports  of  Coal 
During  January 

In  Jar.uary  of  this  year  exports  and  im- 
ports of  coal,  as  reported  b.v  the  Pepart- 
ment  of  Commerce,  show  marked  changes 
in  bituminous  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  of  last  year.  Anthracite,  however, 
shows  less  striking  variations. 

Kxports  of  bituminous  totalled  1.249.1117 
tons  compared  with  1.207.634  m  1919.  while 
tile  amount  of  anthracite  exported  was  306.- 
069  tons,  over  62.000  tons  less  than  during 
the  first  month  of  the  preceding  yt'ar. 
Total  imports  of  bituminous  were  110,2."iS 
tons. ,  an  increase  of  nearly  3S.0OO  tons, 
while  7.404  tons  of  anthracite  were  imported, 
compared  with  7.269    tons  a  year  ago. 

The  figures  in'  detail  for  January.  1919. 
as   finally  revised,  «re   as  follows : 
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.liiti    1919 

368.749 
1.207.634 

•  71.8.770 
103. 630 
55.546 
75.702 
4S.484 
1  1,303 
38,442 
67.526 

IMPiiUTS 

.Ian.  1919 

-   7.269 

72.784 


.Ian.  1920 

306.069 
1.249.167 

457.909 
91.020 
48.205 
I  1.405 
I4>.455 
128.502 
1  12.846 
58.026 


.Ian    1920 


7.404 
110.258 


Shipl)uildin<;  in  Canada  Sliows  90 
Per  Cent  Growth  in  Five  Years 

According  to  the  ,Iournal  of  Commerce. 
Canada's  sblpbuililing  industry  now  employs 
about  25.000  men  and  .ipproximately  an- 
other 25.000  are  ,ngagid  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  marine  equipment  and  supplies.  Con- 
sul General  .John  O.  Foster.  Ottawa,  states. 
It  Is  asserte'l  by  the  same  authority  that 
the  industry  represents  an  investment  of 
about  J50.nOfl.noo  of  capital,  and  that  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  this  progress  has  been 
achieved  within   the   last    four  or  five  years. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  already 
appropriated  about  $70,000,000  for  ship- 
building and  some  further  appropriations 
are  said  to  lie  under  consideration.  There 
Is  di.Mcussion  of  the  expediency  of  giving 
out  contracts  for  steel  freighters  and  pas- 
fiAntr^r    shi»^!,     Tor     the     National     ^lerchant 


Marine,  to  be  Iionuseil  on  tin'  basis  of  $10 
|)er  ton  for  all  steel  ships  liuilt  in  Canada 
that  conform  to  certain  standards  of  con- 
struction. The  r;o\-ernnient  also  has  of- 
fered to  aid  wooden  shipbuil<ling  in  British 
•  'olumhia  by  loaning  75  per  cent  of  the 
capital    cost    of   vessels    built    there. 

During  the  first  tliree  or  tour  years  of  the 
war  and  up  to  May.  1918.  contracts  were 
given  out  by  the  Imperial  .Munitions  Board 
for  42  steel  steamships  aggregating  207,800 
tons  dead  weight  and  4  6  wooden  steamships 
aggregating  129.360  tons  dead  weight.  All 
of  these  ships  ha\"e  been  launched,  com- 
pleted and  delivered  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

In  March.  1918.  the  Dominion  Minister  of 
Marine  inaugurated  the  Canadian  N.ational 
Alerchant  Mariite.  The  first  coi^tract  was 
given  to  the  Canadian  Vickers  (Ltd.)  for  a 
4.300  dead-weight  steel  freighter.  .Since  then 
the  Government  has  given  out  contracts  for 
58  shii>s  of  343.100  tons,  23  of  which  have 
been  launched  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  completed  and  delivered.  The 
Minister  of  Marine  recently  announced  that 
the  Government  planned  to  bviild  some  com- 
bined passenger  and  freight  boats  of  15.00O 
tons  gross.  It  is  also  stated  that  many 
of  the  leading  Canadian  shipyards  have 
executed  orders  from  France,  Norway. 
Greece,  Australia,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries. 

The  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  made 
rtrrangt-ments  for  rnljing  ships"  steel  anrl 
for  this  purpose  has  erected  a  mill  at  .Syd- 
ney. Xova  Scotia.  The.v  have  contracted  to 
supiily  50.000  tons  of  ships'  steel  ;)nnually 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  plant  will 
be  in  operation  tiie  eaii\'  itart  of  this  year. 


French  Industries  Are  Crippled 
by  Ruhr  Crisis 

French  industries  are  suffering  acutely 
because  of  the  curtailment  of  coal  supplies 
from  the  Ruhr  district  of  Germany.  The 
cessation  of  shipments  from  the  Rhine 
Valley  due  to  Spart.acist  acti\"ities.  in  fact. 
is  literally  starving  France's  manufactures. 

This  disordered  industrial  situation  seri- 
ouslj*  is  understooil  to  ha\'e  impelled  the 
Allies  to  .agree  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Kbert  government  that  it  be  permitted  to 
settle  the  problem  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  with 
a    German    military    force. 

The  French  government  would  have  pre- 
ferred inter-.MIied  action  in  the  occupied 
zone,  while  the  British  and  the  Italians 
favored  granting  permission  for  operations 
by  the  German  army.  The  French  gave 
way  on  this  jroint  in  view  of  the  acuteness 
of  the  fuel  situation  in  France  and  the  de- 
lienilenie  of  that  country  on  supplies  of  coal 
from    the    Ruhr    district. 

The  annual  coal  requirement  of  France 
is  65.000.000  tons,  and  otiicial  figures  place 
the  amount  that  must  cotue  from  the  Ruhr 
district  at  2.000.000  tons  monthly.  French 
coal  production  lias  decreased  from  the  old 
figure  of  40.000.00(1  tons  to  an  average  of 
about  18.000.000  tons  yearly  By  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Germany 
is  bound  to  cover  the  deficiency  up  to  a 
total  of  20.000.000  tons  a  year.  She  haw 
never  approached  that  rale  of  deliveries, 
however. 

English  coal,  which  has  been  received 
at  the  rate  of  1.250.000  tons  a  month,  now 
<'OSts  450  francs  a  ton  wholesale.  Belgium 
is  furnishing  coal  at  the  rate  of  S.ooo.OOn 
tons  a  vear.  With  the  rierman  deliveries 
reduced  to  about  150.000  tons  a  month  the 
fuel  deficit  of  France  is  now  about  25.000.- 
000    tons. 

The  experiment  of  procuring  coal  from 
the  I'nlted  .States  was  tried  by  F'rance.  hut 
proved  unsuccessful  because  of  the  high 
freight  charges  ;ind  the  high  rate  of  ex- 
change On  the  restoration  of  order  in 
the  Ruhr  Vallev.  therefore,  depends  large- 
ly the  continuation  of  the  French  indus- 
tries. Without  a  continuous  and  growing 
supply  of  fuel  from  that  soiirce  they  ■win 
he   greatly  hampered. 
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Scranton,  Pa. 

Governor  Sproul   at   Mine-Cave  Zone — 

Chief  of  .Mines  Also  Takes  a  Hand 

— Tax  on  Coal  to  Settle  Damages 

iVnnsylvania's  chk-t  cwoutivt-  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Stale  Dtpartnunt  of  Mines 
were  in  Scranton  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  week  of  March,  looking  into  the 
mine-cave  situation.  This  support  to 
Mayor  Connell,  for  such  it  proved  to  bo, 
judging  from  opinions  expressed  by  the 
state  otticials,  Ka\'e  the  matter  more  digni- 
fied tone.  Governor  William  C.  Sproul 
made  a  tour  of  the  mine-eave  zone  m 
West  Scranton  and  hUer  attended  a  con- 
ference at  which  were  nresent  Mayor  Con- 
nell of  Scranton,  Chief  of  Mines  Button, 
local  district  mine  inspectors  and  other 
interested  parties.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  any  interest  that  Governor  SiJroul 
manifests  in  the  mine-cave  problem,  will 
appeal  strongly  to  those  having  in  mind 
an  early  and  definite  solution  of  a  menace 
of   such   long   standing. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  gov- 
ernor indorsing  the  action  of  the  mayor  in 
exercising  the  police  power  ."Uid  the  Davis 
law  provisions,  are  heartening.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  state  l>epartment  of  Mines 
is  also  encouraging,  as  it  is  claimed  that 
mine  laws  have  been  \'iolated  in  the  case 
of  the  D.xford  colliery.  Furthermore,  the 
matter  is  saicl  to  be  beyond  the  pi"Ovince 
of   district    mine    irwjpectors. 

While  on  hia  tour  of  inspection.  Gov- 
ernor Sproul  g^ve  frequent  expression  to 
his  opinion  about  conditions  in  the  Mine- 
cave  area,  stating  that  some  remedial  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  at  once.  The  gover- 
nor is  quoted  as  saying  that  "We  have 
got  to  go  t^irougn  with  the  taxation  propo- 
sition to  solve  this  matter.  I  think  it  can 
be  done  now.  Trie  »iew  constitution  is  be- 
ing prepared  and  a  greater  tax  can  be  put 
on   coal." 

How    to    Solve    Mine-Cave    Problem 

Mayor  Connell  considers  that  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  on  anthracite,  through  the 
proposed  new  state  constitution,  will  ulti- 
mately solve  the  mine-cave  peril  ;  but  such 
legislation  will  take  too  long  to  be  put 
into  effect,  and  something  else  must  be 
done  at  once  to  apply  to  the  emergency 
that  exists.  The  mayor  commented  on 
former  bills,  which  were  drafted  to  care 
for  mine-cave  damages  by  taxation,  and 
stated  that  they  were  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  bituminous  operators  of  tlie  state,  on 
account  of  the  position  such  a  handicap 
would  place  them  in,  when  competing  with 
the  soft  coal  interests  of  other  states. 
Mayor  Connell's  final  plan,  it  is  reported, 
includes  a  commission,  appointed  by  the 
state,  which  shall  distribute  the  fund  that 
will  come  from  the  larger  tax  on  coal,  in 
event  the  taxation  program  goes  through. 

Chief  Seward  E,  Button,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  was  in  conference  with  the 
mine  inspectors  of  the  Scranton  section, 
and  requested  that  special  attention  be 
given  the  Oxford  mine,  where  conditions 
should  be  made  safe.  The  inspectors  were 
further  instructed  to  ascertain  ail  the  facts 
at  the  O.xford  and  to  maiie  a  tjomplete  re- 
port to  the  Department  of  Mines.  In  the 
event  that  mining  laws  are  being  violated, 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  state  authori- 
ties   having    this    matter    in    hand. 

Progress  is  also  expected  to  be  made  In 
settlement  of  the  mine-cave  question,  w^en 
the  coal  corporation  rein-esentatives  meet 
the  conference  committee  on  mine-caves, 
which  is  scheduled  to  take  place  about  the 
time  this  issue,  of  Coa7  Age  appears.  It  is 
said  that  the  corporation  representatives, 
who  will  meet  in  conference,  will  probably 
be  the  men  who  negotiated  the  present 
agreement.  This  has  proved  unsatisfactory 
and  a  broadening  of  the  agreement  is 
hoped  for.  During  the  last  tew  months, 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement  have  been 
discussed  at  conferences,  and  submitted  in 
their     changed     state     ta     local     operating 


lieoJs  of  the  milling  corporatii)ns  Tin  ha- 
ter discussed  the  matter  and  a^uin  turned 
It  over  to  the  executives  in  N'ew  York 
Uepresentatives  of  these  executive  heads 
arc  now  to  meet  with  the  Scranton  confer- 
ence committee  to  arrange  an  amicable 
eettlefnent. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Tonnage   Declines  —  Dearth  of  Cars  — 
Coal  at  Tidewater  Confiscated — Kan- 
awha  Oirtput   40   Per   Cent — New 
River    Coal    Goes    to   Tide 

Less  coal  was  mined  on  the  line  of  the 
Chesafieal<e  &  Ohio,  in  that  part  of  the 
state  around  Charleston,  during  the  weekly 
period  ended  March  20.  than  during  the 
preoe.iling  week,  the  decline  in  the  tonnage 
being  due  to  a  somewhat  more  pronounced 
scarcity  of  cars,  making  it  plain  that  there 
was  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  trans- 
portation standpoint,  even  under  private 
ownership,  until  more  equipment  Is  provided. 
In  addition  to  the  quite  acute  car  shortage 
(in  one  field  at  leasts  a  slide  seriously 
retarded  the  shipping  ol  coal,  preventing  at 
the  same  time  tlie  distribution  of  cars  to  the 
field   affected. 

On  the  entire  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  system,  in 
fact,  there  seemed  to  be  a  dearth  of  cars. 
tlie  shortage  being  apparent  at  the  opening 
of  the  week,  when  only  13  2,000  tons  were 
handled,  the  supply  on  Jlonday  equaling 
about  70  per  cent  of  requirements  With 
only  1.500  cars  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
for  distribution  to  all  Its  mines  on  Tuesday, 
or  about  a  43  per  cent  supply,  the  output 
dropped  to  about  77.000  tons. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  however,  that 
Tiroduction  reached  its  minimum.  The  out- 
put on  that  day  fell  to  57.000  tons,  the 
run  of  cars  for  all  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  mines 
being  about  1.200.  There  was  a  slight  in- 
crease on  Thursday,  another  decrease  on 
Friday,  and  Saturday's  placement  was  only 
40  per  cent  of  allotment  for  the  entire 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  system. 

Actual  movement  of  such  tonnage  as  was 
produced  was  rather  encouraging,  excei)t 
that  slides  were  rather  frequent  and  that, 
of  course,  held  back  traffic,  especially  that 
to  the  East.  Much  of  the  coal  produced 
in  this  section  was  consigned  to  tiilewater. 
A  quite  considerable  tonnage  in  fact  was 
being  assembled  at  tidewater  for  export, 
yet  despite  the  fact  that  boats  were  held 
for  such  coal,  it  was  being  confiscated  and 
diverted  in  wholesale  quantities  under  very 
aggravating  circumstances  to  say  the  least. 
Indeetl.  operators  saw  little  difference  in  the 
confiscation  of  coal,  whether  under  private 
or    Government    control    of    the    railroads. 

Prices  and  Wages  Hold  up  ("oiitnirfs 

In  the  negotiating  of  coal  contracts  for 
the  new  year  in  this  part  of  West  Virginia, 
producers  found  conditions  such  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  head- 
wa>'  So  long  as  Governmental  regulations 
concerning  prices  remained  in  effect,  con- 
tract making  was  halted  ;  although  another 
factor  in  the  contract  situation  has  been 
the  uncertainty  as  to  just  what  may  develop 
in  regard  to  the  wage  question.  .\t  no  time 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  coal  industry 
of  West  Virginia  had  so  few  contracts  been, 
made  as  was  the  case  when  the  new  coal 
year    was    ushered    in    on    .\pril    1. 

Price  restrictions  and  a  shortage  of  cars, 
as  the  coal  year  was  brought  to  a  close, 
were  such  as  to  make  mining  in  this  area 
erf  the  state  highly  unprofitable,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  unusually  heavy 
demand.  The  prediction  was  being  made 
that  unless  the  situation,  as  it  now  stands, 
underwent  some  improvement  soon,  it  would 
result  in  a  serious  curtailtnent  of  operations 
at    many    mines. 

Grievances    i^f    Kanawha    Field 

Not  so  much  Kanawha  coal  was  mined 
in  the  week  ended  March  20  as  was  pro- 
duced In  the  preceding  week.  The  only 
factor   responsible   for   the   decrease   was   a 


Ki'owtli  III  tlh-  ear  sliortage.  It  had  reached 
more  serious  dimensions  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  Week,  than  usual.  The  best  the 
mines  wore  able  to  do  on  Monday  was 
26,11011  Inns,  having  received  only  a  70  iier 
cent  car  supply  on  that  day.  However,  on 
Saturday  the  supply  had  slumped  to  193 
cars,  or  26.9  jier  cent  of  allotment  The 
average  (|uo(.a  of  cars  furnished  Kanawha 
mines  for  the  week,  it  is  believed,  was  not 
much  over   10    per  cent 

The  movement  of  Kan.iwha  coal  was  free 
•  nough  up  to  a  certain  point  In  other 
worils,  embargoes  Interposed  no  barriers 
but  conflsciitions  and  diversions  serv»-d  the 
same  puri>ose,  confiscation  being  most 
marked  at  tidewater  piers,  to  which  there 
was  quite  a  large  tonnage  shipped.  But 
confiscation  at  tide  was  rather  ruthless,  it 
was  reported,  and  consequently  sliiiipers 
wore  Inclined  to  believe  that  little  co.al  was 
finding  its  way  onto  boats  for  foreign  ports. 

New    Klver    Kxport    Coal    not    U-\por(ed 

Operations  in  the  New  River  field,  dur- 
ing the  third  week  of  the  month,  were  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  was  observed  in  the 
preceding  week,  the  complaint  at  all  mines 
being  a  shortage  of  cars.  It  Is  question- 
able if  mines  were  able,  on  an  average,  to 
work  as  much  as  three  full  days.  Averag- 
ing the  supply  of  equipment  for  the  week, 
it  hovered  right  around  the  45  per  cent 
mark. 

Most  of  the  product  of  the  New  River 
field  was  consigned  to  tidewater  for  the 
coastwise  trade.  Some  of  the  product  was 
being  shipped  for  export.  Not  all  of  the 
export  coal  was  exported,  however.  In 
common  w-itb  the  product  of  other  fields 
it  was  being  confiscated.  Between  such 
confiscation  and  continued  price  restrictions. 
New  River  producers  were  being  reduced 
to  rather  straitened  circumstances.  That 
they  proposed  to  fight  continued  Govern- 
ment control  was  evident  on  every  hand. 
The  perpetuation  of  such  control  had  effec- 
tually brought  the  contract  business  for  the 
new   coal   year  tn   a   standstill. 


Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Removal  of  Government   Price  Control 
— Serious   Norfolk  &   Western   Prob- 
lem— Tug  River  Loading  Increases 
— Pocahontas  Decreases 

Just  at  a  lime  when  oper.ators  in  the 
smokeless  fields  of  West  Virginia  had  about 
reached  the  limit  of  financial  endurance, 
under  Government  prices,  relief  came  in 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  concerning 
such  prices,  it  ha\Mi.g  become  apparent, 
through  court  action  instituted  during  the 
third  week  of  the  month,  that  smokeless 
producers  were  becoming  desperate.  Quitq 
a  large  factor  in  making  it  impossible  to 
even  produce  coal  at  the  price  fixed  by  the 
Government  was  the  car  shortage  and  the 
resulting  irregularity  in  operation,  the 
shortage  being  at  quite  an  acute  stage  in 
southern  West  Virginia  during  the  third 
week  of  March. 

Production  losses  were  just  about  offset- 
ting the  output.  In  other  words,  mines  in 
general  were  being  operated  to  just  about 
half  of  capacity,  or  three  whole  days  during 
the  weekly  working  period.  To  aggravate 
the  car  shortage  somewhat,  there  were  fre- 
quent interruptions  to  traffic,  slides,  de- 
railments, and  so  on,  preventing  prompt 
movement  of  coal  and  alSQ  affecting  the 
car  supply   to  Bome  extent. 

Carriers  were  confronted  with  a  serious 
transportation  condition.  Equipment  be- 
longing to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  is  still  on 
other  lines  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  road 
is  seriously  cieficient  in  equipment.  Cnder 
such  -  circumstances  this  carrier  has  been 
forced  to  go  the  rounds  in  supplying  vari- 
ous fields,  giving  one  field  an  adequate 
supply  one  week,  and  supplying  another 
field   the  next  week. 

Not  only  was  the  inability  of  southern 
West   Virginia  mines  to  work  with  any  de- 
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Kvvf    ol    renularity    enhancing    Uio    I'ost    of 
prcHliiotion.    hut     it    was    also    riemnralizinK 
the   labor  .situation,   since  miners  are   earn-  • 
inB    scarcely    enough    to    make    both    ends 
meet.  .    ,  . 

With  the  average  company  mmmg  coal 
and  receiving  a  price  less  than  cost,  fi- 
nancial conditions  among  the  operators  m 
the  eNtreme  southern  part  of  the  state  (as 
the  month  drew  to  a  close)  were  such  that 
n\imerous  suspensions  of  operations  seemed 
imminent,  unless  some  action  was  talsen  to 
relieve  the  situation.  Operators  wore  des- 
perate, the  new  coal  year  was  almost  upon 
ihem  and  they  were  unable  to  comiilete  new 
contracts.  Consumers  of  smokeless  coal 
were   also   suffering   from  such   conditions. 

tWlJ    Shipi'ert    to    Tide    Diverteil 

To  make  matters  still  worse,  most  of  the 
coal  shipped  to  tidewater  was  not  benig  al- 
lowed to  be  exported,  but  was  benig  taken 
over  I'v  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and 
diverted  ;  this  caused  further  contusion  and 
financial  embarassment.  owing  to  the  de- 
lay usual  in  securing  .settlement  for  con- 
fiscated coal. 

The  Taft  opinion  has  strengthened  the 
<leterminalion  of  producers  to  go  into  the 
cimrts  to  secure  relief,  when  the  President 
revoked  all  orders  governing  the  price  ot 
coal  and  removed  the  industry  largely  from 
(lovernmenl  control.  Following  the  Presi- 
ilent's  decision,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  conditions  would  undergo  rapid  im- 
provement and  that  there  would  possibly 
be  a  material  increase  in  exports  and  an 
advance  in  prices  sufficient  to  yield  a  fair 
return.  However,  much  Avill  depend  upon 
what  carriers  are  able  to  do  in  furnishing 
the    necessary    transportation    facilities. 

I'ucuboiitas    and    Tug     River     Sltuution 

Coal  loading  in  the  Tug  River  field  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  March  20.  reached  a 
total  of  81.000  net  tons,  an  excess  of  load- 
ing for  any  similar  period  since  last  De- 
cember. However,  conditions  were  much 
better  in  the  Tug  River  than  in  adjoining 
fields.  While  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
crease in  production  In  the  Pocahontas  field 
since  the  first  of  the  month,  the  contrary 
is  true  as  to  the  Tug  River  field,  where 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase.  The  re- 
port from  the  Tug  River  field  is  that 
•  mpties  are  becoming  somewhat  more  plen- 
tiful on  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  Word  was 
received  in  the  Tug  River  field  on  the 
twenty-third,  advising  that  President  Wil- 
son had  issued  a  proclamation  suspending 
all  price  restrictions  and  orders  respect- 
ing coal,  except  as  to  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Kxchange.  which  controls  export  business 
and  which  will  continue  to  function.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  months.  Tug  River 
operators  begin  to  look  ahead  hopefully. 
The  comment  in  this  river  region  on  the 
President's  order  was  that  though  tardy  it 
would  create  deep  satisfaction. 

A  car  shortage  was  still  checking  produc- 
tion to  quite  a  material  extent  in  the  Wind- 
ing Oulf  region  during  the  week  ended 
the  twentieth,  although  there  had  been  a 
alight  improvement  at  least  as  to  the  run 
of  cars  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  Mines  on 
that  road  were  able  to  work  between  four 
and  five  days  during  the  week. 

On  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  however,  the 
supply  was  hardly  equal  to  50  per  cent  of 
requirements.  The  supply  in  the  district 
as  a  whole,  moreover,  was  such  during  the 
week  that  a  strong  committee  of  opera- 
tors had  been  delegated  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  view  to  seeing  if  a  better  car 
supply  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  future, 
mines  being  seriously  crippled  In  operation 
through   the   shortage  of  empties. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

I.oRan  Output   Lowest  Since  the  Strike 
— No  Cars — No  Promise  of  Improve- 
ment at  New  York  Conference 

At  no  linu'  iluring  the  last  year  have  the 
mines  of  the  Logan  ftehl  labored  un<ler  mon* 
nertous  handicaps  than  they  did  in  the  week 
ended  March  2".  production  during  that 
period  riaching  the  lowest  point  in  many 
a  month.  Ct-ilainly  at  no  time  since  the 
end  nf  the  strike  has  production  been  so 
low  anri  has  there  been  so  much  to  contenrl 
a«s.ln8t   at    the    mine    and    on    the    rallroiul. 

Mining  wan  crljiplcd  during  a  part  of  the 
Week  by  a  power  .'Shortage  which  affected 
o|)cralion8  on  Coal  i:iv.r.  However,  it  was 
principally  becaust-  of  lack  of  adequate 
coal-carrying  eouijiment  that  the  output 
was  so  slim.  Wlh  the  production  reaching 
only  151, "00  tons,  there  w-as  a  decrease  of 
12,000    tons 

As  a  matter  of  fact  cars  were  so  scare 
(luring  most  of  the  week  that  loadings 
amounted   to  only   37  per  cent  of  capacity. 


Thai  meant  a  total  production  loss,  of 
course,  of  6li  per  cent,  such  losses  heretofore 
having  averaged  from  .Ml  to  .">.';  per  cent 
at  the  most.  Hecau.se  of  the  shortage  of 
cars  it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  from  that 
source  alone  was  in  the  neigliborliood  of 
■.•2,"i.0(Mi    tons. 

It  became  evident  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  week,  wlien  only  44,000  tons  were 
loaded,  that  this  period  was  to  be  one  ot 
small  iwoiluction.  The  worst  fears  of  oper- 
ators were  realized  by  Wednesday,  however, 
when  with  only-122  cars  supplied  the  mines, 
production  dropped  to  fi.lon  tons  or  about 
a   12  per  ciMit  production. 

.N'ot  all  the  co^  which  was  shipped  was 
tinding  its  way  IB  th<-  original  destination, 
to  which  it  had  been  consigned,  for  a  large 
tonnage  was  confiscated  during  the  course 
of  the  week,  luincipally  after  It  had  reached 
tidewater.  In  fact  one  case  hail  come  to 
light  of  a  Large  company  wWch  had  shipped 
2. alio  cars  of  coal  to  tidewater  for  export, 
even  having  vessels  waiting  tor  such  coal. 
That  made  little  difference,  however,  for 
the  bulk  of  such  coal  was  confiscated  and 
ili\erted  to  ttie  New  England  trade.  So 
far  it  lias  not  been  established  as  to  who 
will  he  called  upon  to  pay  the  demurrage, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  vessels  were  held 
awaiting    the    arrival    of   such    coal   at   tide. 

Because  of  the  reasons  just  set  fortli,  a* 
very  small  portion  of  the  Logan  output 
s-lilpiied  to  tidewater  was  actually  exporteti. 
lip  until  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  scarce- 
ly any  contracts  had  been  entered  into  for 
the  coming  year,  and  owing  to  continued 
price  control,  IjOgan  operators  Were  finding 
it  difhcult  to  make  ends  meet. 

With  price  control  removed  on  the  twen- 
ty-third, however.  It  is  believed  thaV  condi- 
tions will  be  somewhat  improved  In  thtj 
Guyan  Valley.  Although  so  far  producers 
of  that  field  have  been  nble  to  secure  no 
definite  promises  of  any  improvement  in 
transportation  facilities  from  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  even  though  a  conference 
was  held  with  the  directors  of  that  road  in 
New  York  on  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth. 


Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Little  Work  at  the  Mines — No  Cars — 
Few    New    Contracts    Made — Who 
Pays  Demurrage  in  Export.  Tangle 

Conditions  in  all  northern  West  Virginia 
fields  during  the  third  week  of  March  were 
more  non-conducive  to  a  large  production 
than  in  earlier  weeks  of  the  month,  lack 
of  adequate  transportation  being  the  prin- 
cipal ob.stacle  to  a  larger  output  ;  although 
other  causes,  to  a  limited  extent,  were  also 
responsible  for  the  decrease  in  production 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week. 

Taking  the  week  by  and  large,  aside  from 
Jfonday  and  Tuesday,  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia mines  were  forced  to  accept  a  sujiply 
of  empties  which  limited  the  output  to 
about  S,')  per  cent  ot  potential  capacity. 
The  movement  ot  empties  on  the  Baltimore 
^  Ohio  was  affected  to  some  extent  by  a 
slide,  curtailing  operations  at  fourteen  dif- 
ferent mines,   on   Monday,  the  fifteentli. 

Bv  a  peculiar  coincidence,  a  derailment 
on  the  Monongahela  Ry.  on  the  same  day, 
blocked  coal  traffic  for  virtually  the  entire 
day  and  prevented  the  distribution  of  emp- 
ties to  mines  on  that  road  to  a  large  extent. 
Tile  supply  of  emiities  on  tlie  Western 
Marvland.  as  well  as  on  other  roads,  was 
grea'tlv  restricted  throughout  the  week,  so 
that  curtailment  ot  output,  by  reason  ot  a 
.scarcity  ot  cars,  was  (|uite  general  through- 
out the  entire  northern  part  of  the  state. 
The  acute  shortage  of  cars  on  the  Mon- 
ongahela R.R.,  throughout  the  Week  ended 
March  20,  was  generally  attributed  by  oper- 
ators to  the  failure  of  the  I'ennsylvania 
K  U.  to  turn  over  to  the  Monongahela  the 
number  ot  cars  to  which  the  latter  road 
was  entitled  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Pittsl.urgli  &  Lake  lOrie  was  aiiparently 
furnishing  the  Monongahela  road  with  an 
equitable  proportion  of  cars.  The  Monon- 
gahela R.R.  is  owned  jointly  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  I'Irie 
railroads. 

ICfforts  were  made  during  the  week,  by 
northern  West  Virginia  operators,  to  keep 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  supplied  with  fuel 
tinder  a  pro-rata  arrangement,  that  road 
having  found  it  difficult  to  s.-cure  .-noiigh 
fuel  to  meet  all  its  ni-eds.  While  It  was 
possible,  during  the  early  part  of  the  wiek. 
to  furnish  railroads  a  fairly  large  tnrinag.'. 
the  drop  In  the  car  supidy  during  tli.'  last 
half  nf  the  weekly  working  period  cut  down 
the    railroad    tonnage    (|uiti'    niat.rlally 

lllfflruK    for    K»ilroil<lN    !<•    Make     Kiiel 

ContniptN 

Riillroads  are  now  sendiii',-  th.dr  represen- 
lalives  into  the  coal  fields  at  northern  West 
VlrglnlR    to    place    contracts    for    the    new 


eoai  year  ;  but  the  railroads  are  e.xperi*'nc- 
ing  a  good  dea,l  of  difficulty  in  making  eon- 
tracts,  owing  to  the  treatment  accorded  the 
operators  in  previous  years,  and  esiteeially 
in  view  of  the  negligence  of  certain  rail- 
roads in  the  matter  of  iiayment  for  coal 
diverted  to  them.  However,  producei-s 
realize  that  the  railroads  must  have  fuel, 
and  are  disposed  to  be  fair  but  are  in  no 
hurry  to  tie  uj)  their  output  until  the  price 
situation    is  clarified. 

Wholesale  diversion  of  coal  at  tidewater 
intended  for  exiiort.  and  for  which  boats 
were  waiting,  has  thoroughly'  provoked 
northern  West  Virginia  operators;  it  iias 
•  raised  an  interesting  question,  as  to  who 
is  going  to  pay  the  demurrage  on  the  boats 
hi'ld  for  such  coal.  Most  ot  the  coal  diverted 
was  sent  to  New  England,  and  operators 
were  beginning  to  grow  sAmewhat  sketiticiil 
as  to  the  necessity  of  sending  so- miic'.i  coal 
to   New   England    points. 

Little  tonnage  from  northern  West  Vir- 
Kiriia  points  was  being  exported,  because 
most  ot  such  export  coal  w.as  being  seized, 
anil  operators  were  not  hopeful  of  a  resump- 
lion  of  export  business  on  a  large  scale 
until  the  yoke  of  Government  regulation  is 
thrown  off.  In  that  connection,  northern 
AN'fSt  Virginia  operators  have  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  repeal  ot  the  Lever 
act. 


Norton,  Va. 

Serious    Virginia    Coal    Confiscation — 

Operators  Up  in  Arms — Hope  to 

Increase  Exports 

The  confiscation  of  Co.il  "in  The  Virginia 
fields,  during  the  week  ended  March  20, 
was  even  more  serious  than  it  had  been  in 
previous  weeks.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
coal  shipped,  no  less  than  70  per  cent  was 
being  confiscated,  leaving  only  30  per  cent 
for  commercial  consumption,  or  approx- 
imately .18,220  tons.  Those  figures  were 
iiased  on  the  tact  th-at  there  was  n  com- 
mercial mine  production  of  only  127,400 
tons    during    the    week. 

Through  a  car  shortage  alone  in  the 
same  period  the  production  of  44.000  tons 
\vas  lost,  that  being  a  27  per  cent  loss.  In 
addition  to  the  tonnage  for  which  there 
were  £ars.  29,000  tons  were  mined  for  coke 
manufacture.  Taking  the  field  as  u  whole. 
the  car  supply  did  not  equal  more  than  30 
per    cent    of    allotment. 

Operators  were  up  in  amis  over  the 
confiscation  ot  their  output,  tor  which  they 
felt  there  was  no  justification  ;  the  opera- 
tors also  considered  that  the ,  railroads 
were  not  within  their  legal  right  in  taking 
such  coal.  Should  confiscation  continue, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
rescinded  all  regulations  governing  the  price 
and  distribution  of  coal,  it  is  believed  that 
those  responsible  for  any  further  confisca- 
tion will  be  held  to  a  strict  legal  accounta- 
bility. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
holds  that  the  emergency  no  longer  exists, 
under  which  the  Government  or  those  rep- 
resenting it  can  appropriate  coal  and  divert 
it.  it  is  believed  that  export  shipments  from 
the  Virginia  fields  will  be  materially  in- 
creased, and  that  there  will  be  no  further 
delay  in  consummating  contracts  for  the 
output  of  the  Virginia  fields  for  the  coming 
>'ear. 


Ashland,  Ky. 

Small  Output  in  Northeast  Kentucky — 

Railroad-Fuel    Mines    Favored — 

Old  Vicious  Practice 

The  liiliialfon  generally  in  the  northeast- 
ern Kentucky  Held,  during  the  week  ended 
March  20  was  described  as  one  of  the 
worst  since  last  November,  when  strike 
onditions  were  responsible  tor  a  greatly 
ri<luced  iiroduction.  The  output  during  the 
third  week  ot  tlie  month  reached  only  liifi.- 
IS.-.  tons  or  12  per  cent  of  capacity,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  total  loss  was  148.- 
ISO  tons  or  ri8  per  cent  of  capacity.  \  ir- 
tuallv  all  ot  such  loss,  or  H4,22.t  tons, 
.(liiivalent  to  .se  per  cent,  was  due  to  a  car. 
shortage.  .    .   j 

The  output  during  the  period  above  statea 
r.presented  a  decline  in  production,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  week,  of  L.  per 
cent  :  it  was  less  than  the  output  tor  the 
lorresponding  w.ek  ot  last  year,  wIumi  the 
irnilueiion  was  112,000  tons.  This  was  a 
lime  whiii  many  ot  the  norlheast.rn  Ken- 
111- i;v  minis  were  closed  down  entirely,  and 
others  working  on  part  time  on  account  of 
poor   markets.  .  . 

While  both  the  Chesaiieake  &  Ohio  and 
the  Ij>ulsville  &  Nashville  railf^ails  s'lnwid 
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a  marked  falling  off  in  the  ear  supply,  the 
mines  on  the  hitter  niilroatl  were  imrttcu- 
larly  affeftt'ii.  as  they  did  not  averaKO  more 
than  a  two-day  run  for  Iht'  week. 

In  thf  fact-  of  tlie  poor  f-rviee  on  tlie 
part  of  the  t'hesapeake  &•  Ohio,  operators 
roporl  that  that  roa<i  had  atl»'n»pl''d  before 
ami  dlTl  attempt  aKain.  during;  the  third 
week  of  the  month,  to  return  to  the  vicious 
practice  of  thi-  use  oi  assi^^nett  cars  for 
mines,  in  tht-  norlheastrrn  Ki-ntueky  dis- 
trict,   supplyinjr    tlie    ri>ad    with    fuel. 

Until  numi-rous  slides,  resulting:  from 
heavy  rains  tlwouKhoul  the  jiasi  we»'l<.  in- 
terfered with  transportation  conditions. 
railroad-futl  mines  were  heitiK  j^ivcn  cars 
in  excess  of  their  dally  allutmcni.  with 
the  result  that  empty  cars  were  constantly 
standing  behind  such  tipples  at  the  day's 
close. 

Misstated  that  such  cars  could  have  been 
utilized  to  excellent  advanlajte  by  other 
mines,  whirh  were  able  to  work  only  about 
half  time  owin^  to  the  dearth  of  cars. 
Formal  complaint  was  made  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  Washington,  with  the  hope 
of  securing  an  immediate  stoppage  of  the 
assigned -car  practice. 

The  operators  in  the  district,  it  was  said, 
familiar  with  the  new  transi»urtation  act, 
in  which  the  assisned-car  practice  is  for- 
bidden, were  surprised  to  find  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  attempting  to  violate  the  law. 
Furthermore,  the  opertors  exjiressed  the 
opinion  that  there  was  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  manaK**- 
ment  would  be  severely  crticized  by  the 
Interstate  (-'ommeroe  Commission  for  its 
defiant   attitude. 

A  delegation  of  the  more  conservative 
operators  of  the  (ield  left  for  Washington 
on  the  twenty-second  to  attend  a  meeting;- 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  to  discuss  several  quite 
important  questions  relative  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  I..ever  Act  as  applied  to 
I'resent-day    conditions. 


Victoria,  B.  C. 

Settlers'  Rights  Act  Again  Considered — 

Minister  of  Mines  Active  in  Matter 

— Situation  Reviewed 

For  the  third  time  since  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Britisli  Columbia  came  into 
power,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain 
for  the  settlers  within  the  Esquimau  & 
Xanaimo  Ry.  belt,  on  Vancouver  Island, 
the  right  to  ad\'ance  evidence  to  pro\'e  the 
validity  of  their  claims  to  the  coal  deposits 
within    the    limits   of   their  homesteads. 

"An  Act  to  Amend  the  'Vancouver  Set- 
tlers' Rights  Act"  11UI4"  has  been  presented 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Sloan,  Minister  of  Mines.  It  proposes 
giving  the  settlers  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  act 
to  apply  for  and  obtain  a  hearing  on  their 
claims.  If  they  are  able  to  prove  the  jus- 
tice of  their  claims.  Provincial  Licenses  to 
the  coal  rights  will  be  issued. 

This  is  as  much  as  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment can  do.  Their  Acts  of  1917  and 
1919.  both  of  the  same  character,  were 
disallo\ved  by  the  Dominion  Government  : 
notwithstanding  that  they  differ  in  no 
particular  from  the  legislation  of  1904. 
passed  by  a  former  Provincial  Government 
and  sustained  on  appeal  by  the  Privy 
Courcil  of  the   Empire. 

Tlie  Act  of  1917,  however,  was  not  de- 
clared invalid  by  the  Federal  authorities. 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  the  entire 
twelve  months  allowed  the  Department  of 
Justice  fer  the  consideration  of  enactments 
of  the  Provinces.  In  that  interval  several 
Provincial  coal  licenses  were  issued  to  set- 
tlers, with  the  result  that  one  of  the  largest 
coal  industries  of  Vancouver  Island,  name- 
ly that  of  the  Granby  company  at  Cas- 
sidy's,  is  in  operation.  This  company  ac- 
quired some  of  these  liceness.  which  car- 
ried considerable  areas  of  coal  lands,  and 
in  their  development,  the  installation  of 
necessary  plant,  etc..  made  necessary  in- 
vestments  running   into   millions  of  dollars. 

The  legislation  of  1919,  however,  never 
took  a  place  among  the  statutes  of  Brit- 
isli Columbia,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
withholding  his  signature.  Finally,  short- 
ly after  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, announcpm  nt  of  its  disallowance  wan 
received   by   T'remier   Oliver,   from   Ottawa. 

It  appears  to  be  conceded  that  the  Hon. 
William  Sloan's  action,  in  asking  the 
Leg'slature  to  re-enact  the  measure,  will 
receive  the  endorsement  of  the  House.  The 
hope  is  expressd  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment will  be  persuaded  to  reconsider 
the  policy  heretofore  adopted.  In  this  case 
it  is  recognized  that  the  Government  is  de- 
termined to  maintain  Us  legislative  rights. 
as  set  out  under  the  British  North  America 
Act  :    also    It    is    appreciated    that    it    is    thft 


t^iovernment'f*  Intention  to  continue  the  ef- 
fort for  the  establishment  of  the  Just  clalma 
of   the   selth'rs   within    the    railway   belt. 

WEST   VinCIMA 

WillhiniHon  —  Fire  comiiletely  destroyed 
tlu-  larKe  tipple  and  washery  of  the  Howard 
Collieries  Co.,  near  this  city,  on  the  night 
of  March  17,  entailing  (|ulte  a  heavy  loss. 
The  lire  was  first  discovered  in  the  roof  of 
the  tipple.  The  blaze  liad  gained  such 
headway,  however,  when  discovered,  that 
the  structure  burned  rapitlly.  A  make-shift 
tipple  was  constructed  the  day  following  the 
tire  and  only  about  a  week's  wt>rk  was  lost. 
The  company  will  erect  another  tipple  with- 
out   delay,    installing    machinery. 

Keyser  —  A  reorganization  of  the  old 
Upper  Potomac  t.'oal  t)perators*  Association, 
wliicJi  reased  to  e.vist  several  months  ago, 
was  effected  at  a  meeting  held  at  Cumber- 
land, Md.  on  March  19.  The  new  organi- 
zation is  Known  as  the  I'pper  Potomac  Coal 
Association  operators  of  the  l^jiper  Potomac 
field  on  the  line  of  the  Western  Marylantl 
Ky.  composing  the  new  organization.  The 
roster  of  ollicers  elected  is  as  follows : 
President.  T.  M.  Dodson,  Bethlehem.  Pa.  ; 
vice  president,  James  A.  Brown,  Frostburg, 
Md.  ;  treasurer,  Howard  P.  Hrldon,  of  <-!uin- 
berland.  Md.  ;  executive  secretary,  Daniel  M. 
Carl,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  formerly  of  Cum- 
berland. 

Fairmont — Officers  and  directors  for  an- 
other year  were  chosen  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  held  in 
Baltimore  on  March  17,  C.  W.  Watson 
again  being  chosen  as  the  liead  of  tb.- 
company.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Watson,  the 
following  otticers  were  elected:  Vice  presi- 
dents^Frank  R.  Lyon,  S.  D.  Camden, 
Arthur  Hale.  F.  W.  Wilshire.  W.  L.  An- 
drews and  E.  M.  Moncourt  ;  general  auditor, 
A.  K.  Bowles;  secretary.  T.  K.  Stuart; 
treasurer.  S.  L.  Watson  ;  assistant  treasur- 
ers— H.  H.  Snoderly,  T.  K.  Stuart.  Walton 
Miller  and  D.  P.  Cary.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  president,  the  company  at 
the  end  of  the  year  had  a  net  surplus 
available  for  dividends  of  $3,207,422.  Gross 
earnings  of  the  comjiany  were  $2.'1.5ii7.- 
556.64  The  profit  and  loss  account  and 
special  surplus  on  Dec.  31,  1919,  was 
556.923.729.  The  following  are  the  direc- 
tors: H.  Crawford  Black.  Starr  J.  Mur- 
phy, Geo.  C.  Jenkins,  Van  Lear  Black.  S. 
Davies  Warfield,  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  Frank 
Altshul.  Samuel  McRoberts,  A.  W.  Callo- 
way  and  Geo.   T.   Watson. 

Charleston — Accidents  in  West  Virginia 
mines  during  February  resulted  fatally  in 
22  instances,  according  to  figures  coni'iiled 
by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines. 
Ten  deaths  out  of  the  22  followed  falls 
of  roof  and  slate.  One  death  was  due  to 
a  mine-car  accident,  two  to  motor  accidents 
and  one  to  electrical  shock.  Three  miners 
■Were  killed,  however,  in  an  explosion  of 
local  gas,  there  being  in  all  18  deaths 
inside  the  mines,  including  a  death  caused 
by  a  premature  explosion.  Of  the  four 
other  fatalities,  three  were  caused  by  mine 
cars.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  mine  fatali- 
ties were  in  McDowell  County,  there  being 
seven  in  that  county;  Kanawha  and  Marion 
counties  coming  next  with  three  deaths. 
In  the  counties  of  Boone.  Fayette  and 
I^ogan,  there  were  two  deaths  each.  In  the 
counties  of  Harrison.  Mercer  and  Ohio, 
there  was  one  deatli  each. 

No  definite  plans  were  evolved  at  a 
conference  between  the  coal  operators 
of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  and 
the  directors  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
R.R.,  held  in  New  York  on  March  IS. 
At  this  conference  the  directors  were  re- 
quested to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately 150.000.000  upon  equipment  and 
the  extension  of  facilities  for  handling  the 
vast  tonnage  of  the  coal  fields  along  the 
Chesaiieake  &  Ohio.  While  the  railroad 
directors  i^rofessed  a  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  coal  men  in  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
stated  that  funds  were  not  now  available 
for  undertaking  improvements  on  such  a 
scale  as  had  been  suggested.  It  was  indi- 
cated, however,  that  the  road  would  prob- 
ably m;ike  arrangements  at  an  early  date 
for  additional  equipmt^nt  in  order  to  try  to 
relieve  the  car  shortage,  .\nother  confer- 
ence   is   scheduled   to   be   held    in   April. 

.4I.ABAMA 

Hirmini^hum — Fire  of  unknown  origin  de- 
stroved  the  conimissarn,'  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal.  Iron  &  K  R.  Co.,  at  Ishkooda,  with 
an  estimated  loss  of  approximately  $100,- 
000  Owing  to  lack  of  water  supply,  little 
could  be  done  to  fight  the  flames  and  the 
building  was  burned  to  the  ground  with 
total    loss. 

Officials  in  Birmingham  coal  indus* 
tries  are  taking  the  initiative  in  meet- 
ing  the   coal-car   shortage   hy   the   purhaso 


of  curs  on  their  own  account  to  meet 
their  Individual  needs.  The  InduHtrleH  pro- 
pose to  supply  their  own  cars  and  pay  the 
railroad  oomi>ani4-s  a  revenue  for  the  haul- 
ing, thus  rellevhig  the  situation  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  Morrlj*  W.  Bush,  presi- 
dent of  the  Birmingham  By -Product  Co., 
Shelby  Iron  Co.,  Coosa  IMpe  &  Foundry  Co. 
and  the  Majestic  Coal  Co..  is  the  first  to 
adopt  this  |dan  to  make  sure  of  keeping 
his  ndneH  as  well  as  his  byproduct  plants 
going.  He  has  just  purchiuied  Hteel  hopper- 
bt>tIom.  self-cleaning  coke  cars  from  the 
r>elavvare,  Larkawanna  &  Western  com- 
pany, which  will  be  imniedladdy  put  into 
service  between  (hi*  Majestic  an<l  Bradford 
coal  mines  and  his  new  byprodu<t  plant 
near  Birmingham.  Kailroad  ofilcials  in  this 
city  have  eommented  on  this  step  an  guln^ 
far  in  relieving  an  acute  situation  In  the 
Birmingham  district  and  expressed  the 
hiipe  that  other  brails  of  industries  would 
fidlow   Mr.   Bush's  example. 

The  big  byproduct  plant  of  tho 
Sloss-Shetlield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  at 
North  Birmingham,  representing  a  cost  of 
some  $4.oiio.(iiK)  to  $f>.oao.OO((.  is  nearing 
I'oMiplet  ion.  and  the  drying-out  process  ■will 
begin  in  a  few  weeks.  '  The  construction  of 
power  transmission  lines  and  sub-stations 
and  the  installation  of  electrical  equipment 
at  the  mines  of  the  ctimpany  ancl  at  the 
power  plant  at  North  Birmingham  is  also 
praeticall.v  finished.  When  the  byproduct 
plant  begins  operations,  electric  power  will 
supplant  steam  at  :ill  mines  of  the  com- 
pany   in    the    ilistrirt 

OHIO 

<'r«iok>t\ille  —  Th'-  macliine  shop,  tool 
hou.se  and  blacksmith  shop  of  the  San  Toy 
(Sunday  Creek)  Coal  Co.  at  San  Toy. 
Perry  (^ounty,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  recently.  Tlie  blaze  originated  in  the 
blacksmith  shop,  presumably  from  sparks 
from  an  anvil.  The  loss  will  total  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  large  quantity  of 
valuable  machinery  Was  destroyed,  which 
it    will    be    dillicult    to    replace. 

Columbus — Following  an  inspection  trip 
of  President  George  W.  Stevens,  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.,  which  controls 
thf  Hocking  ValK-y  Ry,,  announcement  was 
made  by  M.  S.  Connors,  general  manager, 
as  follows:  The  work  of  double  tracking 
between  Columbus  and  Toledo,  which  was 
stopped  by  tht'  war,  will  be  resumed  at 
once  and  ]nished  to  completion.  The  first 
work  will  be  done  on  sections  betwen 
Marion  and  Morral  and  between  Meredith 
and   Prospect. 

ColumbtiH — There  is  said  to  be  consider- 
able doubt  if  the  plan  of  the  the  Ohio 
Mining  Department  to  establish  five  mine- 
rescue  stations  in  the  mining  fields  of  Ohio 
can  be  carried  out.  The  Ohio  Legislature 
adjourned  recently  without  making  the  nec- 
essary aijpropriation  for  the  stations;  now 
interested  parties,  including  State  Mine  In- 
spector Watson,  are  working  to  have  the 
State  Emergency  Board  provide  sufficient 
money  to  start  the  sub-stations.  It  was 
proposed  to  establish  two  of  the  stations  in 
the  eastern  Ohio  field,  one  In  the  Hocking 
V-alley.  one  in  the  Pomeroy  Bend  field  and 
one    in    the    Cambridge    field. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  holding  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana  Coal  Association  some  time  id  June, 
the  exact  date  to  be  announced  later.  Tho 
board  of  directors  and  Secretary  B.  F.  Ni»rh. 
of  Columbu.s,  have  been  in  communio  ition 
by  letter  to  set  a  time  and  place  for  the 
meeting.  The  1919  convention  was  not  h  Id 
because  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
trade.  Members  are  looking  forward  to  a 
most  interesting  convention  this  year,  and 
Secretary  Nifih  has  already  started  on  the 
preparation  of  the  program. 

IMHANA 

Princetuii — The  Koyal  coal  mine,  at 
Francisco,  east  of  this  idace,  was  unsealed 
recently  after  air  tests  had  shown  but  12 
per  Cent  of  oxygen.  Bnth  exhaust  fans  are 
working  and  it  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  about  jdaeing  the  mine  in 
operation  sluiitb*.  The  mine  was  sealed 
the  latter  p:irt  of  January,  when  a  windy 
shot,  which  killed  Moron  Wall,  a  shotflrer, 
set    fire    to    the    shaft. 

LI.INOIS 

Kenton — There  is  a  rumor  in  Franklin 
County  tliat  .Jesse  Diamond.  £l  large  coal 
operat«<r  and  the  Southern  Ciem  Coal  Cor- 
poration (the  latter  operating  several  mines 
in  Franklin  County)  are  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Wabash.  Chester  & 
Western  R.It-.  which  recently  went  defunct. 
Mr.  Dimond  and  the  Southern  Gem  com- 
pany own  a  large  acreage  of  coal  land  in 
Jefferson  and  Franklin  counties,  and  It  is 
thought  they  want  the  road  in  order  to 
give  them  an  outlet  for  the  product  of  their 
mines. 
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Duquiiiii. — A  number  of  larg<^  cCtM  oper- 
ators in  this  flolil  are  urRins  Senator  Medill 
Mct'orniick  to  present  an  amendment  to  tho 
Income-tax  law.  They  contend  that  the 
application  of  the  law  to  coal  operators  is 
discriminatory,  and  a  feature  to  whicli  they 
particularly  object  Is  that  affectinK  the 
liability  fund.  They  want  tlie  law  so 
amended  as  to  allow  companies,  who  carry 
their  own  liability  insurance,  the  same  lati- 
tude as  those  who  do  not.  It  is  planned 
to  have  a  number  of  operators  KO  to 
Washington  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  Income  ta.x. 

Prills  are  at  work  on  a  tract  of 
land  a  few  miles  from  Tamaroa  in  Terry 
I'ounly,  Illinois,  and  a  depth  of  3Sn  ft.  has 
been  reached.  It  is  e.\)>ected  that  a  work- 
able seam  of  coal  will  be  found  at  a  depth 
of  between  400  and  45U  ft.  Options  have 
been  secured  on  5.000  acres  in  this  vicinity, 
and  should  the  first  test  hole  prove  favor- 
able, other  holes  will  be  sunk.  Should  the 
companv  holding  the  options  decide  to  buy 
the  coal  rights,  it  is  said  it  will  pay  the 
owners  $25  per  acre.  The  Southern  liem 
Coal  Co.  is  stated  to  be  behind  the  parties 
securing  the  options.  It  is  also  rumored 
that  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qnincy  R.R. 
is  considering  a  line  from  the  Franklin 
County  fields  to  St.  l.ouis.  and  should  this 
road  be  built,  it  will  tap  the  Tamaroa  field. 

Sprinictleld — .Vccording  to  records,  more 
than  four  limes  as  many  men  met  death  in 
mining  accidents  in  Sangamon  County  rtur- 
ing  the  year  ended  March  1.  1919.  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  ended  March  1.  1920. 
The  records  show  that  17  inquests  were 
held  to  determine  the  cause  of  death  of 
men  injured  in  the  mines  during  the  year 
ended  March  1,  1918  ;  twelve  inquests  dur- 
ing the  ne.xt  year  and  only  four  during  the 
year  just  closed.  The  decrease  is  Said  to 
have  been  due  to  the  strenuous  campaign 
the  coroner  has  waged  iluring  his  term  of 
office  for  a  strict  compliance  with  the  state 
mining  laws  and  obedience  to  the  s.afety 
rules  by  both  mining  officials  and  the 
miners. 

SeH!irr — The  01(1  Ben  Coal  Corporation  is 
preparing  to  erect  a  new  wash  house  at  its 
No  16  mitie  at  this  place,  in  Franklin  County, 
Illinois.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  con- 
struction, modern  in  every  detail  and  strict- 
ly sanitary.  It  will  be  commodious  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  present  employees,  as 
well  as  anv  increase  in  their  number,  which 
will  gradually  take  place  as  development 
progresses. 

COLOR.VDO 

Purrell. — A  new  coal  field  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  Weld  Coimty.  just 
five  miles  cast  of  here  on  lands  where  a 
company  of  Eaton  and  Purcell  capitalists 
have  been  drilling.  They  secured  a  five- 
year  lease  on  640  acres  of  land  .ind  started 
prospecting  for  coal.  At  a  deiith  of  101 
feet  they  struck  a  seam  of  coal  four  feet 
thick.  Continuing  the  drilling,  they  went 
through  eight  in.  of  slate  and  found  another 
seem  three  ft.  thick.  A  company  has  been 
formed  to  develop  the  new  coal  fiild  as 
soon  as  it  is  proved,  tipples  will  be  built 
in  a  short  time  and  actual  commercial 
mining  of  coal  started.  .\  spur  of  the  Union 
Pacific  R.R.  will  be  built  to  the  mines. 


Foreign  News 


Wellington,  B.  V. — The  Xanoose-Welling- 
ton  Coal  Co.'s  collieries  at  Nanoose  Bay, 
Vancouver  Island,  were  inspected  recently 
by  I>ouis  Williams,  the  president,  and  a 
party  of  the  directors  and  shareholders,  all 
of  whom  are  .Americans.  The  visit  was 
made  in  order  that  those  who  are  directly 
Int.  rested  in  the  development  of  the  prop- 
erty, might  obtain  a  personal  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  done  and  what  is  proposed. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  the 
pro<lu<-t,  the  output  of  these  collierlis  Is  to 
be  increased  to  500  tons  a  day.  The  tract 
inclurbs  about  4.700  acres  of  coal  l.'ind.** 
situ.ited  four  miles  northeast  of  Welling- 
ton: the  seam  under  divelopment  Is  a  part 
of  that  originally  worked  by  the  .lames 
Dunsmulr  interests,  as  the  old  Wellington 
mine.  The  mine  Is  to  he  electrifle'l  In  onler 
to  do  away  with  anim.al  haulage  under- 
(Cround.  This  Is  the  only  Vancouver  Island 
coal  prop,  rty  which  c.in  be  worked  with 
open    lamps,    there    being    no    gas.      A    new 

■hipping  wharf  b.-iM    ■■   ..   ^ rnmpleted  at 

Nnnoose  I'.av    .u  .1  lir.-akwater, 

800  ft.  lont;  is  un.I.  ■  n     Th.  com- 

pany has  s.  cur.  .1  an  >ii.  d  amount 

of   fresh    water    fur  d    cimmer- 

clal    use.    and    the    i  ■    .1     for    Im- 

proving the  housing  .!■  .  jiMMiii.itions  of  the 
employees,  as  well  a.^  for  beautifying  thf- 
surroundings.  w\\\  make  the  conditions 
under  which  the  workmen  live  as  satisfac- 
tory as  exiflts  anywhere  In  this  province. 


riili>*pper  Kxum.  promin.nt  in  industrial 
and  civic  affairs  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years  or  more,  died 
March  14,  after  an  illness  of  several  years, 
influenza  being  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  Mr.  Exum  was  president  of  the 
Crescent  Coal  Co.  and  an  ex-niayor  of  the 
city. 

.1.  R,  Hudelson,  treasurer  of  the  Franklin 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  oper.ates  two  mines 
at  Uoyalton,  in  Franklin  County,  111.,  ac- 
cidentally shot  and  killed  himself  recently, 
while  at  a  trap-shooting  contest  at  Royal- 
ton.  In  addition  to  being  treasurer  of  this 
company,  Mr.  Hudelson  was  also  general 
manager  of  the  mercantile  department  of 
the  concern.  He  resided  at  Uoyalton.  Mr. 
Hudelson,  together  with  his  father,  de- 
veloped the  No.  1  mine  of  this  company, 
later  selling  to  the  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke 
Co. 

WIIXIAM    D.    OWENS 

William  D.  Owens,  of  West  Pittston,  Pa., 
died  on  March  12.  of  pneumonia,  which  de- 
veloped from  a  complication  of  diseases  of 
long  standing.  He  was  widely  known  as  a 
mining  man,  who  had  worked  his  way  up 
from  one  of  the  lowliest  places  in  the  mines 
to  that  of  division  superintendent  of  the 
l^acUawanna  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.  A  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
of  Mr.  Owens  and  a  sketch  of  his  life  ap- 
peared in  the  April  28,  1917,  issue  of  Coal 
Age,  However,  a  brief  statement,  giving 
the  main  facts  about  his  mining  career,  will 
be  given  here  for  the  benfit  of  those  who 
may  not  have  seen  the  other  account. 

William  D.  Owens  was  born  in  Cynffig, 
near  Pyle.  South  Wales,  Nov.  10,  1846,  and 
was  73  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  began  work  in  the  mines  of  his 
nati\'e  place  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  When 
about  1 2  years  old  he  moved  to  Briton 
Ferry,  and  at  18  to  Gwmdare,  near  Aber- 
dare.    South  Wales. 

In  1876  he  obtained  a  certificate  as  col- 
liery manager  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  acted  in  this  capacity  at  Fern- 
hill  colliery,  Blaen,  Rhondda.  He  had  now 
gone  through  practically  every  departinent 
of  mining,  from  door  boy  to  manager,  and 
had  worked  in  bituminous,  anthracite  and 
semi-anthracite  mines,  with  both  long  wall 
and   chamber  systems  of   mining. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Owens  landed  in  the  United 
States  with  his  family  and  settled  in 
Plains,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  as 
a  miner  and  company  man.  In  1884  he  was 
made    mine    foreman    for    this    company. 

Mr.  Owens'  success  with  tho  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Coal  Co.  is  attested  by  his  promotion 
in  1894  to  the  position  of  district  superin- 
tendent, with  headquarters  in  West  Pitts- 
ton,  where  he  lived  until  the  close  of  his 
life.  Another  oromotion  came  to  him  in 
1905,  when  he  was  made  superintenrlent  of 
the  T.,ehigh  Valley  Company's  Lackawann.a 
division.  He  continued  in  this  position 
until  ill  health  necessitated  his  retirement 
about   three   years   ago. 

Mr.  Owens  was  prorfiinent  in  mining  af- 
fairs. In  1912  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Tener  a  member  of  the  State  Com- 
mission to  ^e^■ise  and  codify  the  anthracite 
mine  law  of  the  State.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Mechanical  llngineers,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  l-^ngineers. 
and  of  the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety nf  Mining  Engineers.  He  had  often 
been  called  on  to  act  in  a  consulting  ca- 
pacity in  Importarkt  mining  cases.  Mr. 
Owens  gave  valuable  assistance  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Twin  Shaft  disaster  in 
Pittston.  on  June  28,  1897.  He  had  taken 
an  active  Interest  in  the  training  of  choirs 
for  over  42  years  and  had  the  honor  of 
.serving  as  adjudicator  of  music  at  19 
eisteddfods. 


Coming  Meetings 


Nutionnl  Cnal  Afifinrlntlnn  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  Mav  2.'>.  26  and  27  at  tho 
Traymore  Hotel.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.  Sec- 
retary, W.  B.  Reed,  Commercial  Bank 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The    AmiM'Ican    An«orlntlon    of    Kngliieerg 

will  hold  Its  .annu.'il  convention  at  ■  th.» 
Plantirs  lloi.l.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  May  10  and 
11.     C.  E.  Uraycr,  Secretary,  Chicago.  III. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Convrnflon  to  b.> 
held  in  San  Francisco.  Cal..  May  12.  13. 
14   and   15. 


riiicago  Coal  Merchants'  .-VsNorintioii  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  April  13,  at  Chi- 
cago. 111.  .Secreatry,  A  H.  Kendall.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

.■\niericnn  Clieniicill  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April 
13,  14,  l.'i  and  16.  Secretary.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Parsons,  1709  G.  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,    L>.    C 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  .Assooia- 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  .lune  I". 
11  and  12  at  Detroit.  Mich.  Secretar>'- 
manager,    EUcry   Gordon,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Kentiiek.v  Mining  Institute  will  hold  its 
.-innual  meeting  June  4  and  .S  at  Lexington. 
Ky.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Strickland,  Hunting- 
ton, W.   Va. 

American  Society  of  ^lechanloal  Kngi- 
neers  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  Mav  'J4. 
2.''i.  26  and  27  at  St  Louis.  Mo.  Secretarv, 
Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  West  3;)th  St..  New 
Vork  City 

Chamber  of  Commerre  of  the  I'n'ted 
States  nf  America,  will  hold  its  eighth 
annual  meeting  April  26,  27.  2S  and  29  at 
Atlantic  Cit.v.  N.  J.  .Assistant  Seeret.arv. 
D.  A.  Skinner.   Washington.   D.   C. 

West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  Institute  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  June  7  .and  S,  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va.  Sec- 
retary, R.  E.  Sherwood,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

.-Vniprionn  Institute  of  ^lining  and  ^letnl- 
lurgiraJ  Engineers,  New  York  section,  will 
hold  its  regular  monthly  meeting  April  7 
at  the  Machhiei-y  Club,  .'ifl  Church  Street. 
New  York  City.  Secretary.  E.  L  Gruver. 
29  West  39th  Street,  New  Y'ork  City. 


Trade  Catalogs 


Giant  Grip  Traction  Kfiuipment  for  Motor 
Trucks.  The  Challoner  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Mich 
Booklet  Pp.  16:  3J  X  6  in.:  illustrated. 
Information  concerning  equipment  cif  in- 
terest   tu    truck    owners   and    operators. 

Smooth-On  Home  Repairs.  Smooth-On 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 
Booklet.  Pp.  31  :  3}  X  6  in.  :  illustrated. 
An  explanation  of  how  to  repair  leaks  in 
boilers,  cracked  water  jackets,  leaky  radi- 
ators, etc. 

Reversing  Drive  for  Planers,  Slotters.  etc. 
General  l'.^lectrical  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Bulletin  48.029.  Pp.  14;  8  x  lOJ  in.:  il- 
lustrated. A  description  of  a  motor  appli- 
cation to  machine  tools.  Its  various  ap- 
plications  noted. 

.\nierican  Steam  Conveyors.  .American 
Steam  Conveyor  (Corporation.  Chicago.  111. 
Folder.  Pp.  4  ;  85  X  11  in  ;  illustrated.  A 
steam  ash  conveyor.  Some  50  trade  marks 
or  trade  names  of  concerns  using  the 
.\ merican  Con\eyor  are  shown. 

Wahl  nenaterer.  II  W  W.nhl  *  Co  ,  en- 
gine.rs.  Chicago,  111.  Bulletin  D-l,  Pp.  19: 
6x9  in.  ;  illustrated.  A  description  of  a 
machine  which  elevates,  drains  oIT  the 
water  and  discharges  solids  from  the  device 
automatically. 

Is  this  Sound  Reasoning?  The  Westing- 
house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  Inc..  37  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Folder.  Pp.  3  :  6)  x 
9i  in.;  illustrated.  An  explanation  of  why 
the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
country  thinks  its  way  of  doing  business 
is  fairest  to   its  clients  and   to  itself. 

Steam  Tables  for  Condenser  Work.  The 
Wheeler  Condenser  &  Engineering  Co.,  Car- 
teret. N.  J.  Pp.  32  ;  4  X  7  in  ;  illustrated. 
A  handbook  of  steam  tables,  with  pressures 
below  atmosphere  expressed  in  inches  of 
mercury  referred  to  a  3U-in.  barometer. 

Corona  Plsrhnrge.  By  Knrle  H.  Warner 
with  .laliob  Ivunz.  llnivirsity  of  Illinois  Bul- 
letin, lOngineering  l-^xperiment  Station. 
■\'obana.  IlL  Bulletin  114  Illustrated;  pp. 
138;  6x9  in  A  theontical  consideration 
of  certain    electrical   phenomena. 

Modern  kilning  Triinsportnfion.  Knter- 
jirise  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Bristol. 
Va. — Tenn.  Bulletin.  I'p  23:  6x9  in.; 
illustrated.  Devoted  especially  to  mine- 
car  whe.ls  :  th.ir  construction  is  noted,  also 
some  intiresling  facts  of  importance  to 
the    user   in   and    about   mines. 

Rnelis.  Pp.  16:  6  X  9  in.;  Illustrated; 
metal  racks  for  storage  purpo.ses  in  build- 
ings. Sanlliiry  Wasliliowls ;  p|i.  8;  fi  X  9 
in.  :  illustr.-it.rl  ;  individual  or  in  batteries. 
Saniturv  Drinking  I'liunlains ;  pp.  8:6x9 
in  ;  illustr.itiil  :  bubbling  and  special  foim- 
talns.  Vielorv  Wusliliowls;  i.p.  4  ;  8i  X  llj: 
lUustr.ated  ;  sanitary  washbowls  In  batterioa 
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Industrial  News 


St.  L4>uiK.  Mo. — I'osgiovf  &  Co..  of  Clil- 
o;iKO,  has  opoiH-d  up  an  ollicp  at  703  Central 
National  BanU  BulldinK-  O.  M.  CohiMi  in 
fliaixe.  Tlii.x  otliri-  will  lalie  care  iif  t\w 
business  from  t 'o.sjjrtix  r  \-  Co.'s  Illinois 
mines  that   will   iiiuve   through    the    West. 

Salt  Lake  City. — It  was  itiiorted  lure 
recently  Uiat  the  Westerji  raeillc  Kailroail 
had  t;iken  over  the  ITtah  l'"uel  interests 
from  the  Denver  ^  Hio  (Jrantle  road  in  part 
payment  of  a  JudKment  for  $.!5.liOli,(i(iU  held 
by  the  Kquitable  Trust  Co. 

Renton,  Tu. — The  Union  Collieries  Co. 
has  awiuded  a  contract  to  the  J.  C.  Full- 
man  Co.,  PittsburKh,  I'a..  and  inaugurated 
active  work  on  the  construct itiii  of  a  total 
of  30  two-story  and  basement  dwellin$;s  for 
miners*  ser\ice.  Tlie  cost  of  tiie  structures 
ranges  from  JJ.UIUI   to   $5.UU0  each. 

.\drittii,  W.  Va. — The  liuckhannon  River 
Coal  Co.  has  adopted  plans  to  open  another 
mining  plant  at  thi.*!  place,  in  Tiishur 
County,  and  to  build  15ii  miners'  dwellinKS- 
The  company  is  producing  about  2.Mi  tons 
a  day  and  is  employing  about  loil  men. 
It  has  resumed  the  manufacture  of  coke 
after  its  o\ens  had  been  idle  for  about 
two  years. 

Centralia.  Wnsli. — The  Lhicoln  Coal  Co. 
has  started  shipping  coal  from  its  mine 
at  Galvin.  The  latest  mining  equipment 
has  been  installed  by  the  company.  The 
coal  is  mined  from  a  nine-foot  seam  and 
screened  over  shaker  screens.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Lincoln  Coal  Co.  are  T.  E. 
Martin,  president  :  J.  O.  Humbert,  secre- 
tary,   and   M.    H.    Humbert,   vice   president. 

ShinitNton.  W\  Va. — Shinnston  business 
men  have  organized  the  Hood  Coal  Co.  with 
a  view  to  the  development  of  coal  projierty, 
near  that  place,  in  the  early  future.  The 
new  company  has  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  Instrumental  in  effecting 
a  preliminary  organization  of  the  new  com- 
pany were:  C.  P.  Hood.  C.  A.  Cole,  Marion 
Riley.  F.  A.  Barnett  and  W.  M.  Burnett, 
all  of  Shinnston. 

Crawfish.  Ky. — The  Clay  County  Coal 
Co.  recently  increased  its  capital  to 
$50,000,  and  is  having  plans  prepared  for 
the  development  of  about  160  acres  of  coal 
properties  in  the  Crawfish  district.  Com- 
plete equipment  and  machinery  for  all 
feattires  of  operation  will  be  in.'Jtalled,  to 
provide  an  initial  capacity  of  about  200 
tons  daily.  I  H.  Buchanan  is  general  man- 
ager. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  Charleston  people 
have  launched  the  George  Creek  Coal  Co.. 
with  a  capitalization  of  $50. 000.  holdings 
of  the  company  being  in  Maiden  district 
of  Kanawha  County.  Xo  plans  for  develop- 
ment, so  far  as  can  be  learned,  have  been 
made.  Actively  identified  with  the  new 
company  are :  A.  G.  Lovett.  J  F  Bouchelle. 
C.  P.  Miller.  Berkeley  Minor.  Jr.,  P.  G. 
Jefferson,  all  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va, — A  tract  of  1.000  acres 
of  coal  land.  12  miles  west  of  this  city, 
has  been  purchased  by  C.  B.  Turner,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  it  is  reported,  although  it 
has  not  become  known  yet  whether  the 
property  was  acquired  merely  as  a  real- 
estate  investment,  or  for  development.  Mr. 
Turner  has  in  the  past,  however,  been  suc- 
cessful in  developing  properties  in  Kentucky 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  West  Virginia. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. — It  is  understood  that 
the  Solvay  Collieries  Co.  contemplates  the 
construction  of  storage  bins  at  both  its 
Marytown.  W.  Va..  and  Big  Sandy.  Ky.. 
operations.  If  such  bins  are  constructed,  as 
now  seems  to  be  probable,  it  will  permit  the 
mines  at  the  points  mentioned  to  run  full 
shifts  to  take  care  of  the  available  car 
supply  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
part  shifts  only. 

ClarksburB.  W.  Va. — A  large  company, 
for  the  development  of  coal  lands,  in  Harri- 
son County,  has  been  formed  by  prominent 
business  men  of  Clarksburg  as  follow^s: 
Fred  C.  McTntyre.  Olandus  West.  Carl  L. 
Hornor.  J.  Hornor  Davis  and  E.  B.  Temple- 
man.  This  comjiany  has  been  capitalized 
at  $150. noo.  Klines  are  to  be  opened  in 
Clark  district,  of  Harrison  County,  near 
Clarksburg,  the  mines  to  be  on  what  is 
known  as  the   Charles  B.    Stout  proiJerty. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. — City  solicitor  Charles 
F.  McHugh  announced  on  March  7  that  the 
recent  decision  of  Judge  J  B.  Woodward, 
of  Luzerne  County,  in  the  case  of  the 
Scranton-Pittston  Coal  Co.  against  Pittston 
city,  in  which  he  held  th.at  the  ordinance 
of  Pittston  city,  regulating  coal  mining 
within  the  city  limits,  gives  Wilkes-Barre 
the  right  to  take  steps  to  prevent  coal  com- 
panies from  causing  mine  caves.  Wilkes- 
Barre   council    is   to    act    accordingly. 


(  oliinibun,  Ohio — In  order  to  facilitate 
liaiKllIng  the  growine  busineiiH  In  Cali- 
fornia. Arizona,  .N'evaila  and  the  slate  of 
Sonora,  .Mexico,  the  Jeffrev  .Maimfaciurlni? 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  nhlo.  li.i.-<  opened  up  a 
branch  otHce  in  Lo.m  ..Vng.les.  Cal  This 
otllce  will  he  in  charge  of  F.  It  Fiehl.  who 
has  been  the  manager  of  the  company's 
Denver  olllce.  .Mr.  Field  is  well  known  in 
this  territory  and  has  a  thorough  personal 
knowle<lKe  of  th.-  West  and  the  n.iuirc- 
ments  of  its   buyer-s. 

I'rinrrtnii,  H'.  Vii. — Work  has  been  Initi- 
aled on  the  new  plant  of  ihi-  M<.nticello 
Coal  Co..  at  Hernclon.  Wyoming  I'ounlv,  W. 
Va.,  and  contracts  awarded  for  the  con- 
struction of  ,'.11  ilwellings  for  miners  The 
comp.'iny  was  organized  shortly  before  the 
first  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
smokeless  coal  at  the  |K)int  name<l.  the 
capitalization  of  the  company  being  $<00,- 
iHio.  The  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company  is  V.  M.  Lee,  of  Princeton, 
W.   Va. 

Moritaiitow II,  W.  Vn. — Monongalia  County 
is  to  be  the  seat  of  ojierations  of  tlie  Connclls- 
ville  liig  Vein  Coal  Co.,  of  Point  Marion, 
Pa.  However,  development  work  may  be 
imdertakcn,  in  other  counties  of  the  state. 
This  corporation  is  cajiitalized  at  $2(10,000. 
The  company  will  mine  and  sell  its  own 
coal,  according  to  the  terms  of  its  charter. 
Incorporators  of  the  new  company  were; 
J.  L.  Kendall,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  S.  A. 
Kendall,  of  Washington.  1>.  C.  ;  J.  L. 
Kendall.  Jr.,  of  Cheat  Haven,  Pa.;  D.  H. 
Horton.  of  (^onnellsville.  Pa.;  A.  A.  Arisen, 
of  Point  Marion.   I'a. 

rimrleHton,  \V.  Va. — -Another  new  coal 
combination  has  been  launched  to  be  known 
as  the  Elk  River  Coal  .\ssociation.  It  is 
to  be  composed  of  operators  with  mines  on 
Elk  River,  principally  in  Clay  and  Kana- 
wha counties.  The  association  will  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $5,000.  Incor|)orators  of 
the  new  association  were:  C.  L.  Voglesang, 
B.  C.  Barber,  C.  L.  Hall,  of  Clav  ;  .V.  J. 
Fay  and  John  B.  Hart,  of  Charleston.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  association  will 
have  its  headquarters  at  Weston.  W.  Va., 
the  division  headquarters  of  the  Coal  & 
Coke  R.R. 

'Williamson,  W.  Va, — There  is  to  he  no 
change  after  all  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Red  Jacket  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
and  the  Red  Jacket,  Jr.,  Coal  Co.  Never- 
theless, it  ap|)ears  that  there  have  been 
negotiations  in  progress  for  the  sale  of  the 
projierties  named,  and  it  was  e\'en  reported 
on  reliable  authority  that  the  Red  jacket 
holdings  had  been  sold  to  Colonel  T.  E. 
Houston.  However,  officers  of  the  com- 
pany now  announce  that  all  such  negotia- 
tions have  been  abandoned,  and  that  the 
ownership  will  continue  as  heretofore.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  also  announced  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  take 
the  necessary  stejis  immediately  to  greatly 
increase  production. 

Bliiefleld.  W.  Va. — The  Co-operative  Fuel 
Co.,  of  this  city,  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  general  sales  busi- 
ness, handling  the  product  of  the  mines  in 
the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  section  as 
well  as  in  Kentucky.  "The  company  will 
handle  both  coal  and  coke.  Its  capital  stock 
has  been  fixed  at  $25,000.  Officers  of  the 
company  are  Geo.  S.  Strader,  president  and 
treasurer,  and  Jas.  P.  Cofer,  vice  president 
an.d  secretary.  Mr.  Strader  is  a  capitalist 
of  Bluefield.  ha\'ing  been  identified  with  a 
number  of  mining  and  shipping  companies, 
and  having  had  a  number  of  years  expe- 
rience in  the  selling  and  o]ierating  line- 
Vice  president  Cofer  has  for  the  last  seven 
years  been  with  the  Tierney  interests  .at 
Powhatan.  AV.  Va..  in  the  operating  end 
of  the  business  and  has  also  been  h.andling 
the  sales  for  one  of  their  mines. 

^lorgantowii.  W.  Va, — Extensive  improve- 
ments on  the  Morgantown  &  A\nieeling  R.R. 
are  to  be  undertaken  in  the  quite  near 
fture,  or  as  soon  as  weather  conrlitions 
permit.  Under  a  new  rating,  just  effective, 
mines  on  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  R.R. 
are  entitled  to  250  cars  a  day.  equivalent 
to  about  .3.500.000  tons  a  year.  It  is  stated 
that  nearly  one-half  the  fuel  handled  by 
the  Monongahela  R.R.  between  Fairmont. 
W.  Va..  and  Rrow'ns\-ille.  Pa.,  originates  on 
the  Morgantown  &  WHieeling.  Development 
of  territory  on  that  road  has  been  so  rapid, 
it  is  said,  as  to  necessitate  numerous  im- 
provements and  additional  facilities  and  ex- 
tensions for  the  hanilling  of  more  tonnage. 

Tfnntinet(m — The  Exeter  Shaft  of  the 
Solvay  Collieries  Co.  is.  in  the  future,  to 
be  operated  independent  of  the  other  Hemp- 
hill operations  of  the  same  company.  .Al- 
though work  was  recently  suspended  at  the 
Exeter  shaft,  for  the  time  being,  on  account 
of  high  water,  it  is  indicated  that  in  the 
near  future  the  company  will  be  getting 
out  coal  on  a  I?rge  scale  .it  its  Exeter  snatt 


lluiitlnvton,   W.   Vii For   the   time   heinB 

at  least  the  hi'ud<iuarters  of  the  Central 
Coal  AsHOclatlon,  composed  largely  of  West 
A  irglnia  and  Kentucky  ojx'rators.  will  re- 
main at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  directors  of 
the  asHoclallon,  at  a  meting  held  In  Cln- 
linnatl  during  the  third  week  of  the  month, 
decided  lo  have  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  the  beadquarterH  to  Huntington  In  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  asHoclatlon  as 
a  whole  A  general  meeting  is  to  be  held 
In  the  near  future  at  lluntinglon.  at  which 
time  othcers  and  directors  will  be  elected 
and  a  decision  made  as  to  the  future  head- 
quarters of  the  association. 

ChlraKo,  III. — The  American  Steam  Con- 
veyor Corporation,  of  this  place,  announces 
the  appolnlmeni  of  the  Brooks-Flshcr  Co., 
Candler  Hldg.,  Atlanta.  i:a.,  as  the  south- 
eastern representatives  of  the  American 
corporation.  The  lirooks-F'Isher  Co.  la  a 
comparatively  new  concern,  organized  lo 
carry  on  a  buHlneHS  of  manufacturers, 
agents  and  contractors.  Of  this  firm.  Mr. 
Fisher  was  for  15  years  in  the  erection  dc- 
partmenl  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  the 
last  six  of  which  he  was  dlslrict  superin- 
tendent for  the  Atlanta  territory.  The 
other  member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Brooks,  was 
assistant  Bales  manager  for  the  .\ilanta 
ofilce    of    the    Babcock    &    Wilcox    Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y.— M.  F.  Bums,  of  Burns 
Brothers,  of  .New  York  ;  F.  S.  Peabodv.  of 
Chicago:  and  Harry  F.  Peters,  of  "Wil- 
liams &  Peters,  of  New  York,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
States  Distributing  Co.,  of  this  citv,  re- 
cently formed  to  distribute  essential'  com- 
modities, as  coal,  ice,  lumber  and  building 
materials.  George  F.  Getz.  president  of 
the  Globe  Coal  Co..  of  Chicago,  is  the  presi- 
dent  :  L.  J.  Hunter,  vice  president,  and 
Walter  L.  Whittsley.  .secretary.  The  other 
directors  are  Henry  J.  Fuller,  Mr.  Getz, 
Harvey  D.  Gibson.  G.  M.  P.  Murphv  J. 
Ernest  Richards.  S.  M.  .Schatzkin.  E.  V.  R 
Thayer.  H.  E.  Ward  and  W.  C.  Watt  The 
company  has  $25,000,000  authorized  stock 
of  which    $5,000,000   has  been   issued. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. — Further  progress 
was  made  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.. 
in  the  movement  to  establish  large  vards 
at  Danville,  in  Roone  County,  for  handling 
the  large  coal  tonnage  originating  in  Coal 
River  territory  when  (during  the  second 
Aveek  of  March)  negotiations  for  rights-of- 
way  were  completed  by  representatives  of 
the  company.  The  company  plans  an  initial 
outlay  of  about  $1,000,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  12-track  yard,  the  erection  of  a 
round  house,  repair  shops,  a  Y.  M.  C  A 
and  other  buildings.  It  is  proposed  to 
assembli.  coal  iiroduced  on  the  Spruce  and 
Pond  forks,  of  Little  Coal  River,  at  Dan- 
ville. By  providing  increased  facilities  for 
handling  coal  at  Danville,  the  Chesai)eake 
&  Ohio  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
further  development  of  the  coal  territory 
ill  the  Little  Coal  River  area.  West  Vir- 
ginia has  made  wonderful  progress  in  mine 
development   in  the  last   12  months. 

riiirksburg',  W.  Va. — The  Clarksburg  En- 
gineering Co..  whose  offices  in  the  Goff 
Building,  in  this  place,  have  been  closed 
during  the  past  year,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  C.  P.  Collins  and  W.  S.  B.aver. 
was  reopened  on  March  1.  Messrs?.  Collins 
and  Baver  were  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Collins  was  employed  by  the 
engineering  branch  of  the  Passenger  Trans- 
portation and  Housing  division  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  at  Washing- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  as  senior  engineer  in 
charge  of  designs  of  the  sewerage  and 
drainage  for  the  various  housing  projects 
built  to  serve  the  employees  of  the  mer- 
chant shipyards.  Mr.  Baver  entered  the 
service  of  the  Government  as  a  sanitary  en- 
gineer, and  is  still  in  the  service  as  a  First 
Lieutenant  in  charge  of  sanitation  at  Camp 
Benning.  Ga.  The  new  firm  w-ill  be  known 
as  The  Clarksburg  Engineering  Co..   Inc. 

Wa-ihington,  n.  C. — A  suit  to  test  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  instituted  on  March  10  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bv  the 
Maynard  Coal  Co.  of  Columbus.  Ohio.  This 
■was  the  first  of  several  legal  actions 
planned  by  the  National  Coal  Association 
to  determine  how  far  the  commission  may 
go  in  requiring  private  corporations  to  fur- 
nish information  of  their  business.  .-Vn 
official  .announcement  bv  the  as.sociation 
said  the  suits  were  started  in  a  friendly 
spirit  and  in  no  way  constitute  an  attack 
on  the  commission.  An  injunction  was 
requested  on  the  following  three  grounds: 
First,  that  the  order  of  the  commission  re- 
quiring the  reports  exceeded  the  authority 
vested  in  the  commission  bv  Congress': 
second,  that  if  Congress  gave  the  commis- 
sion authority  to  require  such  reports  the 
act  is  unconstitutional,  and  third,  that  any 
power  vested  in  the  commission  to  rerniire 
such  reports  was  transferred  to  the  Fuel 
Administration  by  presidential  order. 
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JVeekly  Review 

Government  Price  Regulation  on  Bituminous  Coal  at  an  EnJ~  ProJin  tion  Increases  uith  Car 
Supply— Early  Movement  in  Lake   Trade — Export   Business 
Shows  Little  Increase 


EFFECTIVE  today  (April  1)  price 
regulation  by  the  Government  on 
bituminous  coal  is  at  an  end.  This 
announcement,  made  by  the  President 
March  19,  was  received  favorably  by 
operators  throughout  the  country,  for 
had  those  prices  been  continued  to- 
gether with  the  increase  recommended 
by  the  Commission,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  run  any  mine  at  a  profit. 
Salesmen  are  now,  or  soon  will  be, 
in  a  position  to  quote  prices  for  con- 
tract coal.  It  is  expected  that  the  coal 
which  heretofore  had  been  mined  in 
March  will  this  year  not  be  mined  till 
April  and  this  will  keep  the  mines 
working  steadily,  and  with  an  improve- 
ment promised  in  car  supply,  operator, 
wholesaler  and  jobber  are  well  satisfied. 
Shipments  from  the  anthracite  mines 
during  the  past  week  have  been  light, 
because  floods  and  washouts  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  interfered  with 
the  flow  of  empties.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  hundreds  of  cars  which  left 
the  mines  in  January  are  just  reaching 
New  England  gateways,  so  great  has 
been  the  congestion  on  the  intervening 


and  originating  roads.  More  urgent 
requirements  have  been  met  during 
the  past  week  by  means  of  diversions, 
but  this  practice  also  is  at  an  end,  for 
the  President  has  taken  this  right  away 
by  doing  away  with  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration. 

With  the  arrival  of  spring  and  much 
milder  weather,  the  ice  in  the  Lakes 
has  almost  disappeared  and  there  has 
been  a  slight  movement  of  ships  ply- 
ing between  lake  ports.  Shippers  have 
been  notified  of  increases  in  freight 
rates,  but  these  increases  have  not 
been  excessive.  For  example,  where  in 
1918  the  rate  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  from  Cleveland  was  42Jc. 
per  ton,  the  present  rate  is  50c.,  an 
advance  of  7ic.  Some  shippers  had 
hoped  that  the  rates  for  1918  would 
still  be  maintained  in  1920. 

Some  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
President's  effort  to  stabilize  the  coal 
industry.  He  has  directed  the  various 
Federal  departments  to  place  their 
orders  and  store  coal  supplies  for  next 
winter.  This  will  assist  in  keeping  the 
mines  working  steadily  and  assure  the 


administration  of  a  constant  supply  of 
coal. 

New  contract  prices  for  both  bi- 
tuminous and  anthracite  have  not  as 
yet  been  made  public,  but  the  indica- 
tions are  for  a  sharp  advance.  Steam 
sizes  of  anthracite  are  somewhat  less 
in  demand.  A  large  tonnage  of  rice 
and  barley  has  been  moving  recently, 
but  this  is  likely  to  slope  off  with  the 
coming  of  the  new  coal  year. 

Coke  production  also  has  shown  an 
increase  because  of  improved  car  sup- 
ply. As  promise  of  larger  profits  is 
evident,  coke  operators  are  likely  to 
hold  coke  and  pay  demurrage  until 
after  April  1.  It  is  thought  that  after 
that  time  there  will  be  an  excited  mar- 
ket and  that  coke  will  sell  at  varying 
prices.  With  the  removal  of  limita- 
tions on  the  byproduct  industry,  pro- 
ducing an  open  market,  byproduct 
operators  can  bid  up  the  price  of  coal 
considerably.  The  customary  one-day 
holiday  observed  today,  together  with 
the  usual  time  taken  off  because  of 
Easter,  will  have  a  marked  effect  on 
this  week's  production. 


M'KKKLV   PRODUCTION 

The  weekly  r.port  on  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  beehive 
col<e  compiled  by  the  Geolopical  Survey, 
r>epartment  of  the  Interior.  March  27,  1920, 
stiit.s  that  for  the  third  week  in  succession 
production  of  soft  coal  has  averaged  1,715,- 
onii  tons  per  workinp  day.  Incomplete  re- 
ports from  the  carrier.s  indicate  a  total  out- 
put durinp  the  week  ended  March  20  (in- 
chdinp  Iliniite  and  coal  coked)  of  10.281,- 
000  Tiet  tons,  almost  exactly  the  same  figure 
is  that  for  the  preceding-  week.  These  estl- 
mntes.  however,  are  subject  to  revision  as 
cli.iniris  in  orpinization  attending  the  return 
of  tile  railroads  to  private  operation  have 
mcissarily  disturbed  the  system  of  re- 
poriinjr. 

1-ittle  change  In  the  pnxluctlon  of  anthra- 
cite oceurreil  during  the  week  ended  March 
20.  Shipments  rei«)rted  by  the  nine  prin- 
cipal carriiTs  —  In  part  estimated  —  are 
placed  at  31.291  carloads.  On  this  basis 
the  total  prnductlim.  Including  mine  fuel 
and  local  sale.s.  Is  estimated  at  1.607.000 
net  Ions,  an  Incn^ase  of  4.000  tons  over 
the  preceding  week. 

PriKluclion  p.  r  working  day  In  Januarv 
waj<  :it  the  rate  of  2Rn,nfin  tons.  In  Pebru- 
ar>-  f'e  dally  ml.-  declined  to  2BI,ii'io  tons. 
and  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  March 
It  h.as  avrr.ii;i  .1  about  the  same.  The  de- 
cline In  F.lru.-iry  was  due  to  the  had 
■weather,  which  delayed  the  return  of  empty 
cam  I'rom  N-  w  England  and  elsewhere.  At 
present  the  output  Is  being  curtalbd  at  some 
of  the  collieries  by  floods  cauwd  by  the 
exeei  flonany  heavy  imows  of  the  piist  win- 


ter. With  only  a  week  and  a  half  of  the 
working  year  remaining,  the  cumulative 
production  of  tlie  coal  year  1919-20  to  date 
is    :i. 976. lino    tons    behind    its   predecessor. 

Production  of  beehive  coke  during  the 
week  ended  March  20  is  estimated  at  4  4  6,- 
000  net  tons,  the  largest  reporteil  for  any 
week  since  the  last  of  January.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  upon  telegraphic  reports  of 
coke  loaded  by  26  railroads  which  originate 
approximately  97  per  cent  of  the  beehive 
coke  transported  by  rail.  All  districts  ex- 
cept West  Virginia   reported  an  increase. 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


HOSTON 

Mo\-enM'nt  ull-nill  eentlimeH  to  improve. 
SliipmeiitM  IntTetine.  W'ltliflrii  wal  ef  li\ed 
prieeM  u  liopefiil  Hiirii.  CoiitnietN  Htlll  being 
niiide.  Tlilew  liter  <iml  K\i-liiinice  In  be  dls- 
ronliiiiied.     Iluniptuti   Kuudf*  deH|)U.teli   better. 

RitiiminouN — Spring  Weather  has  enabled 
the  railroads  very  nuich  to  Improve  deliv- 
eries. It  Is  a  notable  fact,  however,  that 
hundreds  of  cars  that  left  the  mines  In 
January  are  just  now  only  reaching  the 
New  p;ngland  gateways,  so  great  has  been 
the  congestion  on  the  Intervening  and  origi- 
nating   roads. 

The  receipt  of  this  coal  at  various  Indus- 
fri.'il  centers  has  relieved  many  of  the  emer- 
gency needs,  although  for  the  next  few 
we.'ks  It  is  likely  that  the  larger  consumers 


will  be  anxious  about  supply.  Efforts  are 
being  made  through  diversion  and  otherwise 
to  meet  tile  more  urgent  requirements,  but 
latterly  these  efforts  h.'ive  h.'ipfdly  been  con- 
fine<l  to  regular  shippers  and  not  to  railroad 
cliannels. 

Shipments  from  the  mines  tlie  past  week 
li;i\e  continued  \-er.\'  light.  Kloods  and 
washouts  Interfered  for  a  time  with  tlie  flow 
of  eriiptles,  but  recently  there  has  been  a 
distinct  improvement.  The  smaller  originat- 
ing roads,  after  wei'ks  of  indifferent  car 
supply,  are  now  getting  cars  in  daily  quotas 
and  production  sliould  soon  show  an  upward 
curve. 

The  President's  announcement  that  all 
]irice  restrictions  would  be  wiflidrawn  April 
1  has  been  received  very  favorably.  To  have 
continued  the  present  price  basis  would 
soon  have  meant  an  Imiiosslble  situation. 
:in<l  the  fact  that  consumers  may  now  ar- 
range for  supply  without  fear  of  transgress- 
ing the  law  will  go  ,a  long  way  to  remedy 
the  current  short.ige.  In  itself  it  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  and  even  though  this  action  has 
been  discounted  for  se\'eral  weeks  It  la 
now  fairly  cert.'iln  that  New  Kngland's 
needs   will   now   biglu    to   be   taken    care   of. 

Most  of  the  high-grade  output  of  central 
Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  it  can  be  spared 
from  export  ami  bimker  trade,  has  now 
been  sold  and  at  what  should  be  considered 
lucrative  prices.  The  quality  coals  have 
sold  from  J4  riiilj  $5  per  gross  ton,  plus  wage 
increa.ses.  and  from  those  figures  the  me- 
dium coals  have  ranged  down  to  $2.9^(7? 
$3.r,0  per  net  ton.  .ilso  plus  increase**.  N'ltvi- 
rally.  in  this  market,  the  lower  gr.ides  have 
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been  little  heard  fruin,  luuny  buyerHCOntlnu- 
ins  their  old  policy  of  waiting  to  see  how 
Iho  market  turns. 

At  the  New  York  ami  rhilaUelphia  piers 
there  is  still  very  little  coal  available  for 
tile  open  market.  Pier  shipnients  have  been 
confined  larKely  to  contract  oblityations. 
Permits  for  export  carKoes  have  been  dis- 
tributed closely  and  the  aKgreBate  tonnaRe 
has  been  relatively  small.  All  efforts  to 
continue  the  Tidewater  Coal  lOxchange  have 
come  to  nothing  and  It  was  announced  on 
March  22  that,  effective  May  1,  no  coal  is 
to  be  consigned  to  the  Kxchange  at  any  of 
the   piers. 

It  appears  that  several  of  the  railroads 
after  making  exhaustive  studies  of  their 
records  are  clear  that  the  exiieriment  has 
by  no  means  proved  the  blessing  it  was 
claimed  to  be.  Possible  saving  In  switching 
has  been  offset  by  disadvantages  and  there 
are  no  tears  shed  either  by  railroads  or 
shippers. 

The  Hampton  Roads  situation  shows  only 
gradual  improvement.  Car  shortage,  to- 
gether with  floods,  drove  output  down  to 
minimum  tonnages,  with  expensive  steamer 
detentfon  in  consequence.  Several  coast- 
wise bottoms  were  held  10  to  12  days  at 
Norfolk,  with  Newport  News  making  al- 
most as  poor  a  showing.  Average  delay  is 
now  4  to  5  days  with  car  supply  increasing 
gradually. 

Contract  prices  on  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  have  not  yet  been  made  public.  Ru- 
mors that  appear  to  be  well  founded  are 
to  the  effect  that  certain  of  the  agencies 
have  already  named  $4  per  net  ton  as  a 
contract  basis  f.o.b.  mines,  but  as  yet  con- 
firmation is  lacking.  At  $4.48  per  gross  ton 
it  would  mean  $6.54  fob.  vessel  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  or  about  $9.50  alongside.  Boston. 
Deliveries  all-rail  from  Pennsylvania,  as  to 
price,  will  continue  therefore  to  have  a 
marked    advantage    in    this   territory. 

.\nthracite — The  important  news  of  the 
week  is  the  advance  on  March  25  of  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Ry.  barge  freights  on  an- 
thracite. The  new  rate  to  Boston  points 
is  $2.10  alongside,  compared  with  $1.55  pre- 
vailing hitherto  for  several  months.  To 
points  like  Bangor,  Me.,  the  advance  is  $1, 
making  the  revised   rate  $2.80. 

Taken  together  with  the  expected  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  and  in  railroad  tolls 
the  new  delivered  costs  are  mounting  to 
high  figures.  Yet  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
slackening  demand  in  any  direction.  On 
the  contrary,  retail  dealers  are  lining  up 
for  their  season  requirements  very  much 
as  in  other  years. 

Steam  sizes  are  somewhat  less  in  demand. 
Buckwheat  some  of  the  anthracite  roads 
are  confiscating  in  transit,  presumably  be- 
cause of  expected  increases  in  price.  A 
large  tonnage  of  rice  and  barley  has  been 
moving  recently,  but  this  Is  likely  to  slope 
off  with  the  opening  of  the  new  coal  year. 

NEW     YORK 

Dealers  start  new  coal  year  with  empt.v 
bins.  Demand  eontinues  stroni;  for  all 
sizes.  Prodoction  reduced  because  of  flood- 
ed mines.  New  Knglund  wants  coal  and 
objects  to  retroactive  ajrreement  with 
miners. 

Anthracite — Although  the  new  coal  year 
begins  today  (April  1)  the  month  just 
ended  has  been  almost  on  a  par  with  the 
coldest  month  of  the  past  winter.  There 
was  no  easing  up  in  demand,  especially 
for  the  domestic  coals,  and  dealers  start  the 
new  year  with  their  books  well  filled  with 
orders  while  retail  dealers  cannot  boast 
of  full   bins. 

Production  continues  in  reduced  measure 
because  of  the  numerous  floods,  causing 
many  mines  in  various  parts  of  the  coal 
regions  to  remain  idle  while  others  are 
only  able  to  operate  on  a  part  time  basis. 
As  a  result  shipments  from  some  of  the 
smaller  mines   are   of  a  negligible   amount. 

More  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  out- 
come of  the  wage  conferences  and  con- 
sumers look  for  an  increase  in  prices.  The 
taking  of  orders  for  .A-pril  delivery'  has 
been  active  although  no  one  knows  what 
the  prices  might  be.  The  adoption  of  the 
resolution  providing  for  a  retroactive  wage 
agreement  to  date  from  April  1  has  made 
the  price  situation  uncertain  and  many 
pr^vlucers  are  selling  coal  for  .\pril  delivery 
subject  to  the  new  prices.  There  are.  it 
is  .«aid.  some  others  who  are  naming  prices 
high  enough  to  cover  any  advance  that 
might  be  granted  the  miners.  In  many 
instances  dealers  are  so  anxious  to  get 
coal  that  there  is  little  hesitation  over  the 
prices    to    be    paid. 

Demand  is  not  restricted  alone  to  the 
Metropolitan  district.  Dealers  from  New 
England,  which  has  been  under  partial  em- 
bargo for  some  time,  who  are  flocking  here, 
describe  conditions  in  those  states  as  seri- 
ous and  want  coal.  Retail  yards  are  said 
In  he  almost  empty  while  consumers  have 
little    or   no    coal    in    tlieir   bins.      As   coal- 


consuming  temperatures  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  several  weeks  longer,  the  dealers 
point  out  the  necessity  for  fuel.  They, 
however,  object  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  becau.sc  of  the  agreement 
of  the  mine  owners  to  make  the  new  wage 
scale   retroactive. 

UltiuniiiuuH — The  local  situation  has  been 
uneasy.  Tlie  removal  of  iho  Government 
maximum  prices  to  take  elTeet  today  (April 
I)  was  received  with  considerable  en- 
thusiasm by  the  trade  and  since  then 
breathing  has  been  easier.  While  some 
dealers  seem  to  be  excited  over  what  might 
happen  under  private  control  and  when 
it  Is  known  just  what  wage  increases  the 
miners  will  receive  as  a  result  of  the 
Bituminous  Wage  Commission's  report, 
others    are    counselling    moderation. 

.Some  dealers  predict  that  with  a  good 
demand  throughout  the  summer,  the  early 
fall  will  find  the  market  flooded  with  a  lot 
of  cheap  priced  coal.  Orders  are  being 
blocked  for  deliveries  after  April  1  at 
prices  showing  a  wide  divergence,  namely: 
$:i.25    to    $4,511.    according  to   grade. 

The  closing  of  contracts  is  not  as  easy 
as  .some  consumers  anticipated  it  would 
be.  Many  operators  are  determined  not  to 
sign  up  their  entire  output  and  are  not 
willing  to  take  on  any  new  business  in  this 
way.  Most  of  them  are  willing  to  take 
their  chances  with  the  free  coal  demand. 
Prices  vary  considerable  but  a  good  range 
is  from  $,?.75  !(i!4.5n  for  good  coals.  Some 
of  the  better  grades  are  being  held  at  high- 
er   quotations. 

Government  prices  prevail  on  all  coal  not 
shipped  on  contract,  and  are  as  follows: 

Mine-  Pre- 

Run  pared       Slntk 

Central  Pennsylvania $2  95  $2.95       $2.95 

Western  Pennsylvania 2.35  260        235 

Fairmont  (gasi 2  50  2,75         2  25 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Cum- 
berland    and     Piedmont 

Fields 2  75  3  00         2  50 

PHILADELPHIA 

.\ntliracite  prices  fl.xed  temiiorarii.v.  Olil 
winter  scbednle  until  new  wage  sriile  Is 
effective.  Buckwheat  and  rice  Inereused. 
Heav.v  demand  for  all  prepared  sizes. 
Premiums  increase.  Dealers  .llooiled  with 
orders.  Miners  to  work  during  interim  of 
wage  parley,  Bttuminoas  price  control 
lifts  .4pril  1. 

Anthracite — Late  In  the  week,  on  March 
26,  one  of  the  big  shipping  companies  made 
a  most  important  announcement  as  to 
prices,  pending  the  wage  negotiations  with 
the  miners,  which  It  Is  expected  will  be 
carried  far  into  April.  This  company  an- 
nounced to  its  customers  that  on  all 
prepared  sizes  shipped  during  April  the 
present  winter  circular  would  apply,  that 
Is.  the  price  for  egg  will  be  $6.35.  stove  $6.60. 
nut  $6.70  and  pea  $5.30,  and  these  prices 
are  not  to  be  retroactive,  despite  any  wage 
advance  that  might  be  granted  the  miners. 

Steam  trade  continues  very  active  and 
the  increases  made  by  the  shipping  com- 
panies have  had  no  effect  on  the  demand  : 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  independent  ship- 
pers promptly  advanced  their  steam  coal 
prices  and  then  exacted  an  even  greater 
premium  than  before,  as  sales  of  buck- 
wheat are  being  quoted  around  $4.25.  Rice 
is  also  selling  at  premium  prices.  $3.25 
being  common.  Barley  Is  the  one  size 
that  can  be  had  at  company  circular  and 
even  below. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  well  to  state 
that  all  sales  of  broken  coal  are  being  made 
by  the  company  at  $6.35.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  company  had  made  con- 
tracts on  this  size  last  year  at  $5.95.  but 
later  advanced  the  spot  price  to  $6.35  when 
egg  coal  reached  that  level  last  fall.  With 
all  broken  contracts  expiring  on  April  1 
shipments  of  broken  will  be  priced  at  $6.35. 
which  is  virtually  an  increa.se  of  40c..  as 
little  tonnage  of  this  size  was  sold  on  the 
open  market. 

The  prices  in  accordance  with  the  above 
changes  per  gross  to  f.o  b  cars  mines  for 
line  delivery-  and  f.o.b.  Port  Richmond  for 
tide  are  as  follows: 

Line       Tide 

Broken     »6-3.5      $8.20 

T^ce-  6.35        8.20 

Stove  ■:::::::::.' s.eo    8.45 

Nut  S.70  8.55 

Pea  '  5.30  6.90 

Buckwheat '.;;.; S-TS  -  4.80 

•Rice  3.00  3  90 

Boiler'.'.:..: 2-50  3.50 

Barley-    2.25  3.1.-> 

BItnminons — Of     course     the     big     factor 

•affecting  the  <!oft-coal  trade  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  price  removal  on  April  1. 
In  a  manner  this  action  by  the  Government 
was  discounted  some  weeks  since.  It  would 
appear,   bv   the   renorts   of  prices   at   w.ilcli 


sales  have  been  made,  until  by  tne  time 
of  the  Issuance  of  the  Htatemeni  a  lar^e 
number  of  shippers  were  anklng  prices  al 
a  fair  premiun>  In  cxcuhb  of  the  Qoveni- 
m«»nt  figure. 

Now  thiit  the  control  is  lo  be  taku.i 
olt  there  Is  a  decided  tendency  In  the  mar- 
ket to  run  wild,  as  even  now  we  have 
reports  of  coal  being  offered  at  $4.50  and 
from  then  up  to  $5.25.  Now  while  It  would 
perliapH  bo  dllficult  to  point  to  actual  sales 
being  made,  it  would  appear  that  so  long 
as  offerings  were  being  made  at  high  prices 
it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  surmise  that 
Haic-s  have  been  made  at  such   figures. 

It  will  bo  recalled  that  before  tlie  Gov- 
ernment took  control  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  figures  had  closely  mounted  to  the 
$6  level  and  It  would  Ije  no  surprise  that 
they  will  again  touch  Uiat  point  within  a 
week  or  so  after  April  I,  despite  the 
caution  of  the  Government. 

With  the  lifting  of  control  definitely  In 
sight  the  contract  business  took  a  new 
spurt,  with  figures  Increased  over  previous 
offerings.  Wheresia  when  contracts  were 
offered  three  weeks  ago  the  price  range 
for  the  high  grade  coals  was  $3.25(&>$3.50, 
it  has  now  advanced  by  gradual  steps 
uijtil  at  this  writing  $4  Is  the  favorite  price, 
with  a  tendency  to  advance  beyond  that 
point 

lOven  then  most  contracts  are  being  made 
with  the  understanding  that  these  figures 
will  be  subject  to  an  advance  should  the 
miners  receive  an  Increase  above  the  14 
per  cent  which  they  received  in  February 
and  as  this  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  the 
consumers  in  closing  contracts  realize  that 
they  will  have  to  ptiy  even  more  than  Is 
shown  in  the  agreement. 

For  one  thing  the  settling  of  the  price 
question,  partially  at  least,  puts  the  trade 
in  position  to  go  ahead  with  more  certainty 
since  the  shippers  are  in  position  to  assure 
ihem  that  coal  will  now  reach  you  after 
It  has  once  been  consigned  from  the  mines 
and  wi  I  not  be  .subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
n  distribution    committee. 

Tliere  is  a  general  tendency  throughout 
the  trade  to  store  all  the  coal  possible  at 
ihis  time,  but  before  any  storing  can  be 
done  there  must  be  a  heavy  tonnage  shipped 
iiiio  this  market  to  allow  the  big  consumers 
to  accumulate  a  comfortable  margin  of 
fuel,  as  practically  all  of  the  heavy  users 
have  exhausted  their  reserves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  an 
extremely  busy  summer,  especially  slpce 
the  railroads  have  announced  it  as  their 
intention  to  store  a  three  months'  stock 
before  July  1.  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  in 
that  period,  as  the  needs  of  Industry  are 
«o  great  that  It  is  believed  that  It  will 
be  a  job  for  the  entire  summer  to  take 
care  of  their  demands. 

In  a  general  way  there  has  been  a  some- 
what heavier  tonnage  arriving  lately,  but 
not  anj-where  near  what  the  consumer  de- 
sires. A  spot  market  is  once  more  spring- 
ing up  and  the  small  consumer  who  uses 
but  four  or  five  tons  a  year,  or  less  Is 
coming  in  as  usual  and  endeavoring  to  have 
his  needs  taken  care  of  In  the  spring.  It 
IS  this  class  of  trade  that  will  have  to  pav 
the  heavy  spot  price  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  his  anxiety  to  get^oal  now  that 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  rapldlv 
increasing  price. 

■With  the  lifting  of  price  control  it  is  also 
believed  that  the  export  trade  will  take 
on  a  heavier  tone,  as  many  shippers  have 
big  orders  on  their  books  and  have  been 
waiting  for  months  to  ship  them.  The  one 
drawback  to  this  trade,  of  course,  is  the 
.scarcity  of  carriers. 

B.^LTIMOBE 

ronfasion  as  to  the  basis  of  trading  after 
.\prll  1  in  sharply  evident.  The  few  con- 
tracts I>eing  made  are  running  aronnd  $4 
to  *,■»  mine  basis,  writh  the  wage  rate  In- 
crease problem  Included  at*  an  extra  in 
most  cases.  Kxpnrt  permits  allowed  where 
vessel   and   coal    are   nl    tide. 

Bituminous — Tlie  market  is  in. a  confused 
state  of  mind.  No  one  seems  to  be  able 
to  figure  just  what  prices  are  to  be  after 
.April  1.  On  contract  the  lowest  guess  for 
tile  new  basis  is  around  $4  and  the  top 
price  usually  quoted  as  around  $5.  mine 
i^asis.  although  some  are  talking  of  $6  coal. 
The  snot  market  guess  runs  all  the  way 
from  $1.50  to  $6.  But  all  this  Is  largely 
guess  work.  For  the  present  the  trade  is 
shipping  only  "bunker  and  export  coal  at 
bunker    and    export    prices." 

Meanwhile  industries  here  are  growing 
desperately  short.  Coal  shipped  to  local 
iilants  and  Indeed  many  cars  of  coal  con- 
signed to  the  piers  under  the  export  ruling, 
has  been  confiscated  by  the  railroads  The 
roads  are  apparently  bent  on  confiscating 
ever^•  pound  of  coal  possible  before  Anrll 
1.     The  result  is  that  while  the  export  ban 
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has  been  lifted — at  least  for  shipments 
where  the  handler  can  show  both  coal  and 
ships  at  the  piers — there  la  no  ^reat  move- 
ment. The  reserve  at  the  Curtis  Bay  pier, 
for  instance,  while  increasing  gradually,  Is 
only  around  25,000  to  30,000  tons  on  any 
one  day.  With  thousands  of  coal  cars 
still  tied  up  in  the  West  and  New  England 
as  a  result  of  the  government  policy  of  ex- 
tensive diversions,  the  car  supply  in  the 
mining  regions  continues  so  poor  as  to 
prevent  any  prompt  relief.  Both  move- 
ment and  production  are  now  at  ridiculously 
low  figure.  The  car  supply  on  the  entire 
B.  &  O.  system  the  past  week  only  ran 
around  60  per  cent.  The  dally  movement 
averaged  around  2.500  cars,  although  3,521 
were   loaded  on   one   day. 

Anthracite — The  hard-coal  men  are  not 
much  surer  of  their  ground  than  are  the 
soft-coal  producers  and  handlers.  The  re- 
tailers here  are  being  urged  now  by  many 
customers  to  deliver  at  once  on  the  exist- 
ing price  schedule,  the  public  awakening 
to  the  belief  that  much  higher  rates  are  to 
be  paid  this  summer,  rather  than  a  spring 
reduction  being  in  order.  Prospective 
miners'  raises  and  freight  rate  jumps  are 
making  everybody  guess  that  from  $1.50 
to  $2  per  ton  is  likely  to  be  added  to  the 
present  schedule. 

The  receipts  here  continue  comparatively 
light,  however,  and  the  coal  men  are  neces- 
sarily cautious  in  taking  orders  which 
they  cannot  see  a  prospect  of  filling 
promptly. 


Eastern-Inland 


PITTSBURGH 

Leadinir  operators  inslnt  tliey  will  be 
conservative  in  matter  of  prices,  bnt  premi- 
ums for  early  deliveries,  over  contract 
prices,    are   expected. 

With  a  wide-open  market  scheduled  for 
.\pril  coal  operators  have  been  carefully 
considering  the  situation  from  all  angles. 
The  common  report  Is  that  conservative 
counsels  are  going  to  prevail,  and  that 
large  operators  will  hold  the  market  from 
advancing  as  it  was  claimed  It  would  if  the 
usual  practice  were  followed  of  each  seller 
seeking  the  highest  price  he  could  obtain. 

Interpreted  Into  figures,  the  conservative 
price  referred  to  is  about  $3.50  for  mine- 
run,  pen  net  ton  at  mjne,  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. While  buyers  may  not  consider  this 
a  conservative  price  coal  operators  do. 
While  the  restrictions  are  nominally  In 
effect  until  the  end  of  March  there  has 
been  some  negotiating  resulting  in  definite 
sales  ujiderstandlngs  even  though  con- 
tracts may  not  be  signed  formally  until 
April  1.  In  one  instance  cited  3-in.  gas 
coal  of  good  grade  has  been  sold  at  $4  to 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Even  If  the  general  market,  particular- 
ly on  contract,  is  held  by  the  action  of  large 
operators  within  certain  bounds.  It  is 
thought  probable  that  fancy  prices  will  be 
obtained  by  some  of  the  smaller  opera- 
tors for  some  time  to  some,  and  a  wild 
market  may  characterize  the  first  few 
days  of  April.  The  circumstances  may 
duplicate  thsee  obtaining  before  the  Pea- 
body  agreement  In  June,  1917,  when  the 
steel  Industry  was  conspicuous  for  bidding 
up  prices. 

Not  a  few  steel  mills,  partlcuarly  In  the 
Youngstown  district,  have  had  curtailed 
operation  of  late  from  coal  shortage,  en- 
tailing Increased  cost  of  output  per  ton 
and  great  loss  of  profits  through  restric- 
ted output,  so  that  these  mills  can  well  af- 
ford to  pay  almost  any  price  for  coal  to 
Insure  full  production  of  steel. 

Technically,  the  market  at  this  writing 
Is  quotable  at  Oovemment  limits.  $2,10 
for  Black,  $2.55  for  mine-run  and  $2.60 
for  screened,  per  net  ton  at  mine.  Pitts- 
burgh district.  Practically,  the  new  mar- 
ket may  be  forecast  at  something  like 
$3  50  for  mine-run  on  contract,  and  $3.50 
and    higher   for   prompt    lots. 

roruMBtrs 

^p^rnlntlon  »*  to  what  prlrr  will  prevail 
•  firr  .\prll  1  la  thr  prlnrlpnl  fcnfiirr  of  the 
Ohio  roni  trarlr.  I.nricer  profliicfri  iinri 
■.hlrp*T*  will  miikr  nn  rifnrt  to  prevent  n 
rnniiivay  mnrkri,  Cionrt  ilcnmnd  for  all 
cradrs   and   vnrVtle<t. 

With  the  govrrnmenf  regulation  as  far 
ns  prices  are  ronrome'l  llffrd  after  April 
1    the   Ohio    ,.. ,'    .r,,!,  M^nlv   taken 

on    ft    n-  w     ri»t,,'  .  vcls    flxod 

for  the  pa"'  "- '  •^  and  ship- 
pers hnv.,  IQ  ppt  as 
much  ci..Tl  ■  a  possible 
They  h.Tv..  •  .ihout  car 
lupply  nnd  l.ilv.r  i  ■■  t;,  rhan  about 
prices  or  contracting  T',;'  wlih  the  lifting 
of    the    price    regul.iflnnH.    th<'    market    has 


suddenly  become  active  in  every  way. 
Buyers  immediately  appeared,  offering  high 
prices  for  tonnage  to  be  produced  after 
April  1. 

The  question  of  price  is  now  attracting 
a  larger  part  of  the  attention  of  coal  men. 
Everyone  concedes  that  higher  prices  will 
prevail,  which  are  entirely  justified  by  the 
increased  cost  of  production,  but  just  where 
the  levels  will  remain  after  the  first  flurry 
is  the  momentous  question.  Offerings  of 
$5  50 @ $6  for  Pocahontas  lump  were  made 
immediately  after  the  lifting  order  was 
published.  Those  prices  are  expected  to 
prevail  for  some  time  at  least.  In  the 
other  West  Virginia  fields  the  prices  are 
expected  to  be  about  $5  for  lump  and  $4.50 
for  mine  run.  Hocking  lump  prices  are 
expected  to  be  about  $3.75  @  $4,  mine-run 
about  $3.25®  $3.50  and  possibly  higher  and 
screenings  around  $3.  This  is  expected  to 
include  both  the  thin  and  thick-vein  regions. 
Pomeroy  Bend  prices  are  expected  to  be 
about   the   same   as   Hocking' 

Milder  weather  has  taken  the  edge  off 
the  domestic  demand,  which  has  been  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  trade  for  sev- 
eral months.  Retailers  have  been  able  to 
secure  some  stocks  and  are  generally  in  a 
position  to  supply  their  customers  with  fuel. 
This  is  true  more  especially  of  central 
Ohio  while  there  is  still  some  shortage  in 
domestic  stocks  in  northwestern  and  west- 
ern Ohio.  Retail  prices  are  •still  unchanged 
but  heavy  advances  are  expected  immedi- 
ately after  April  1.  Instead  of  charging 
$6,50  for  Hocking  lump,  prices  are  expected 
to  be  $7,25®  $7.75  and  possibly  higher. 
Other  advances  accordingly  are  expected 
in    West   Virginia   grades   and   Pocahontas, 

Steam  demand  is  becoming  extra  strong, 
as  some  of  the  larger  users  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure  some  reserve 
stocks  to  guard  against  emergencies.  But 
the  continued  confiscation  of  cargoes  for 
railroad  fuel  has  prevented  much  of  the 
stocking  desired  Most  of  the  steam  plants 
are  being  operated  from  hand  to  mouth 
as  it  were.  Active  preparations  are  being 
made  for  an  early  opening  of  the  lake  trade 
and  already  some  tonnage  has  been  tied 
up.  But  producers  are  loath  to  contract 
under  present  uncertainties  of  the  market. 

CINCINNATI 

Situation  unsatisfactory.  Car  supply 
only  .30  per  cent.  Public  Utilities  runninf; 
on  small  reserves.      No  free  coal  to  be  had. 

An  increase  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
price  of  coal  is  certain  to  come  on  April  1. 
The  price  fixed  by  the  government  was 
below  the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines 
in  most  instances,  L,  A,  Colter  of  the 
Coal  Exchange  said  that  if  the  miners 
accept  the  Increase  of  27  per  cent  in  their 
wages  fixed  by  the  majority  of  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission  in  their  report,  the 
increase  of  $200,000,000  in  their  wages  will 
hnve  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  recommendation. 

The  situation  in  Cincinnati  during  the 
past  week  has  been  very  unsatisfactory. 
Car  supply  was  around  30  per  cent.  The 
high  stage  of  the  Ohio  river  prevented 
shipments  reaching  CIncinn.ati.  which  com- 
bined with  the  crippled  railroad  traffic  made 
matters  unpleasant  for  the  operators  and 
dealers  The  domestic  trade  was  very 
small,  owing  to  the  warm  weather  here 
during  the  past  ten  d.ays.  Industrial  plants 
are  still  clamoring  for  fuel,  while  confis- 
cation   and   diversion    still    are    in    evidence. 

Investigation  conducted  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Coal  Exchange  shows  th.at  a  large 
number  of  manufacturing  plants  here  are 
without  reserves  and  are  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  receipts  from  day  to  day  to 
enable  them  to  continue  In  operation  while 
in  m.any  of  the  coal  yards  the  supply  of 
bituminous  Is  so  small  that  household 
consumers  often  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  it. 
The  demand  from  that  quarter  has  dropped 
off  some  with   a  rise   in   temperature 

Reports  have  been  circulated  about  the 
city  that  certain  dealers  are  charging  In 
excess  than  the  Government  rules  allow. 
However  none  could  be  found,  while  a 
majority  of  the  dealers  would  welcome  an 
increase  to  help  them  clear  their  overhe,ad 
^■xpenses.  The  local  trade  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  only  the  repeal  of  the  T^ever  Act 
i:in   bring  conditions   hack   to   normal. 

Now  with  the  opening  of  spring  we.ather, 
irtbhers.  wholesalers  and  distributors  be- 
I'eve  the  warm  weather  will  help  relieve 
the  Intensity  of  the  situation.  There  Is 
practically  no  free  coal  on  the  market  even 
of  the  poorer  grades.  Every  grade  is 
scarce  and  de.ilers  who  even  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  had  pretty  well  caught  up  on 
certain  grades  are  now  unable  to  give  their 
customers  any  definite  promises  regarding 
shipments. 

A  steady  stream  of  buyers  passed  through 
the    coal    offlces   the   pnat   week    all    crying 


for  fuel,  some  asking  for  at  least  a  car. 
However  they  left  the  city  with  about  the 
same  hopes  they  entered.  Dealers  are  im- 
pressing upon  the  public  the  advisability  of 
buying  next  winter's  fuel  early.  Many  of 
the  concerns  are  enlarging  their  coal  bins 
in  hopes  of  receiving  large  shipments  and 
thus  enabling  them  to  lay  away  enough 
tonnage  in  case  of  an  emergency. 


LOUISVILLE 
Domestic  demand  quieter,  due  to  mild 
weather.  Industrial  demand  continuing 
keen.  Mines  operating  on  usual  short  run 
basis  due  to  steady  car  shortage.  Prices 
expected   to  advance. 

Due  to  much  milder  weather  retail  de- 
mand for  domestic  sizes  has  slumped  off 
considerably,  but  retailers'  stocks  are  very 
low,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  upon  the 
jobbers  and  producers  for  block  and  lump. 
as  well  as  smaller  sizes. 

Industrial  demand  for  coal  is  very  keen, 
especially  for  byproduct  and  gas  coal,  and 
producers  report  that  buyers  are  active  in 
the  fields,  and  doing  everything  they  can 
to  secure  Immediate  deliveries. 

Mines  are  operating  about  three  to  three 
and  a  half  days  a  week,  although  some 
slight  Improvement  is  being  noted  in  car 
supply  as  a  result  of  good  weather  and 
better  traffic  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  Federal  control  will  be  lifted  on  April 
1.  prices  are  expected  to  advance  sharply. 
Producers  have  been  taking  orders  for 
some  time  past  subject  to  market  advances 
in  event  control  was  lifted,  while  many 
have  been  taking  orders  only  for  imme- 
diate delivery.  With  much  production  tied 
up  on  contracts  coal  available  for  imme- 
diate delivery  wll!  probably  soar  consider- 
ably due  to  car  shortage  and  small 
production,  creating  a  keen  demand. 

At  this  time  last  year  demand  was  dull 
due  to  the  country  being  well  stocked. 
Conditions  are  different  this  year,/  and  coal 
men  claim  that  it  Is  a  sellers'  market, 

Louisville  retailers  recently  asked  the 
High  Coat  Commission  for  a  65  cent  In- 
crease on  the  ton  over  the  $2,20  gross 
margin  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, Indications  are  that  unless  the 
commission  .allows  the  increase,  it  will  be 
taken  Otherwise  retailers  expect  to  base 
prices  on  mine  price,  plus  freight,  war  tax 
and  a  $2.85  allowance,  .Jobbers  will  prob- 
ably advance  the  brokerage  slightly  to  take 
care  of  Increased  operating  expenses. 

So  far  it  Is  too  early  to  figure  out  what 
effect  lifting  of  Federal  control  may  have. 
Producers  haven't  had  time  to  decide  just 
what  they  will  do.  Retailers  feel  that  do- 
mestic demand  will  be  dull  for  some  months, 
and  that  It  may  be  hard  to  advance  prices, 
especially  In  view  of  keen  river  competition, 

BIRMINOHAM 

Coal  market  showing  great  strength,  om 
demand  increases  for  steam  and  domestic 
grades.  Car  supply  on  about  the  same 
basis  ns  a  week  ago.  Shortage  of  equip- 
ment prevents  mines  from  producing  suf- 
ficient coal  to  meet  the  trade  requirements. 

The  supply  of  coal  from  this  district 
continues  to  be  woefully  short  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  tr.ade.  the  market  being 
exceptionally  strong  for  all  grades.  The 
,«!hortage  In  production  at  the  mines  is  at- 
tributable almost  wholly  to  the  car  situa- 
tion, as  there  Is  ample  labor  to  get  out 
sufficient  coal  for  all  needs  if  the  equip- 
ment was  available.  As  it  is.  the  scant 
Supply  has  to  be  distributed  to  the  trade 
in   the  most  equitable  manner  possible. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Central  of 
Oeorgla  and  Seaboard  Air  T/ine  have  re- 
fiuestcd  bids  on  the  Alabama  quota  of  their 
fuel  supply  for  the  next  twelve  months,  the 
contracts  of  the  two  former  expiring  April 
1st,  and  the  latter  .luly  1,  ]r>2n.  All  lines 
are  short  on  fuel  supply  and  the  Central 
of  Georgia  has  been  reported  as  confiscat- 
ing practically  all  coal  passing  to  Its 
tracks.  "The  Southern  is  also  taking  over 
some    coal    for    u.se    on    Its    lines. 

The  lifting  of  price  control  April  1  Is 
•■xpected  to  be  followed  by  some  increase 
In  mine  prices  over  the  Government  sched- 
ules, some  operations  being  forced  upon 
a  verv  small  margin  of  profit  in  absorbing 
ihn  H  per  cent  increase  in  wages  put  into 
••fTect  Dec.  1.  A  meeting  of  all  Alabama 
operators  has  been  called  for  March  27.  to 
discuss  the  award  of  the  wage  commission 
.nnd  consider  the  action  to  be  taken  thereon. 
The  Indications  are  that  the  present  ached- 
nlp  of  wages  and  working  coniWtlons  will 
be  continued    In  effect   In   this  field,  as  any 
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further  advance  would  have  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  In  Increased  coal  prices. 
The  production  for  the  week  ending 
March  20  "ill  fnll  short  of  the  previous 
week  due  to  excessive  rains  which  flooded 
mines  ami  Interfered  with  transportation. 
The  output  for  the  week  of  March  13  was 
approximately   325.000    net   tons. 


Lake  Region 


III   rKAI.O 

still  the  cilr  HliortUKC  "H"l  coal  coiiflsoa- 
llon.  No  real  lriM>r«veiiient  .vet.  I-i>ok  for 
hlRlier  prieeH  with  the  ilroppi'iK  of  reHlrlc- 
tlonn.  .\iithruclte  more  plentiful,  but  de- 
liiand    heavy. 

Bilumlnoua — Demand  Is  not  very  heavy, 
so  the  light  supply  manapres  to  keep  ahead 
of  It,  but  the  marsln  Is  small  and  does  not 
appear  to  grrow  much.  It  is  probable,  now 
that  the  ^torm  shut-downs  are  over,  that 
there  will  be  coal  enouRh  to  keep  all  the 
factories  going.  .«o  that  by  midsummer  the 
trade  will  assume  something  like  a  Tiormal 
condition. 

Still  there  is  far  from  a  normal  car 
supply  and  If  that  does  not  improve  it  will 
be  no  easy  matter  to  keep  everybody  in 
coal.  There  Is  not  the  big  surplu.s  In  con- 
sumers' hands  that  has  sometimes  met  a 
shortage  of  supply.  The  shippers  have  done 
what  they  could,  but  never  before  have 
they  been  obliged  to  meet  so  many  diffl- 
cultles  at  one  time.  It  seems  as  if  every 
possible  trouble  had  come  upon  them  at 
about  the  same  time.  If  they  were  not 
all  at  once  they  followed  in  such  a  train 
that  It  amounted  to  that.  How  the  con- 
sumers were  kept  from  ininning  out  en- 
tirely In  many  districts  is  a   wonder. 

The  new  problem  now  is  the  throwing 
off  of  the  Government  restrictions. 
Whether  the  authorities  think  the  worst  Is 
over  or  have  doubts  as  to  the  value  of 
outside  regulations  is  not  reported,  but  the 
trade  Is  agreed  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
Is  to  drop  them  and  try  to  forget  them.  The 
one  thing  to  strive  for  is  a  better  car  sup- 
ply. Most  of  the  difficulties  would  dis- 
appear in  a  day  if  the  movement  could  be 
brought  back  to  the  normal,  so  that  a  ship- 
per could  be  sure  when  he  filled  a  consum- 
er's order  the  coal  would  be  delivered  in 
a  reasonable  time. 

Of  mining  difRculties.  coming  out  of  the 
annual  fixing  or  soaring  wages,  nothing 
can  be  said  now.  except  that  the  prospect 
of  suspension  does  not  seem  as  great  as  It 
was.  The  miners  will  get  an  advance  and 
if  It  is  granted  without  the  usual  war  it 
may  be  as  well.  The  going  up  of  wages 
continues  everywhere,  so  that  the  cost  of 
living  must  be  greater  right  along.  Not 
till  workingmen  are  made  to  see  that  they 
are  the  chief  promoters  of  general  expense 
and  lack  of  industrial  operations  will  they 
stop  demanding  more  wages. 

The  Buffalo  bituminous  trade  is  in  any- 
thing but  a  satisfactory  condition,  but  it 
ma>  he  on  a  par  with  most  others.  Ship- 
pers have  a  way  of  going  to  Pittsburgh 
for  comfort  and  information  whenever  they 
get  to  the  end  of  their  own  resources,  but 
they  have  for  some  time  come  back  with 
little  of  value  in  either  direction.  As  to 
bituminous  prices  it  may  be  of  account 
to  quote  the  Government  prices  again.  $4.70 
for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes.  $4.50  for  Pitts- 
burgh and  No.  8  lump  and  three-quarter 
and  $4  25  for  all  mine  run  and  slack,  but 
they  have  been  anything  but  well  kept 
lately. 

.Anthracite — The  late  scarcity  is  not  made 
U'  yet.  but  the  danger  of  a  famine  is  over, 
although  coal  does  not  come  in  as  fast  as 
it  should.  Receivers  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  is  done  with  it  and  are  as  anxious  as 
aT'yone.  for  they  could  sell  much  more  coal 
than  they  are"  getting.  Sometimes  the 
Rastern  trade  takes  all  the  surplus,  but  that 
territory  seems  to  be   as  short   as  we   are. 

Everybody  Is  ordering  coal  for  next  sea- 
son, as  the  idea  Is  general  that  prices  are 
going  to  be  higher  soon  and  not  come  down. 
.\nthracite  is  not  going  to  be  plentiful  al- 
ways and  will  never  be  cheap  again.  What 
is  going  to  take  Its  place  cannot  be  said, 
but  people  are  looking  to  oil  or  electricity 
among  other  things.  .\n  effort  Is  making 
to  consolidate  the  two  gas  companies  hero-, 
natural  and  Illuminating  which  shows  th  it 
neither  of  them  promises  to  meet  the 
requirement  alone.  Electricity  has  badly 
hurt  gas  for  lighting  here,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  few  things  that  are  both  cheap  and 
efficient. 

The  lake  coal  trade  will  open  late,  even 
if  the  ice  goes  soon,  for  there  is  no  coal  to 
ship  by  that  route  yet.  The  fleet  is  getting 
ready,  for  there  are  other  things  o  move. 
.\  rate  of  60c.  net  from  Ohio  ports  to  Chi- 
cago has  been  made  and   of  50c.  to  Duluth 


This  means  10  or  16c.  more  to  the  lesser 
porta.  This  port  has  not  yet  accepted  thu 
rate,  but  Is  expected  to  do  so,  as  It  gener- 
ally does. 

CI-KVKI,.VNn 

NeKOtlattoiis  for  lurse  tonnnfcei*  of  No,  8 
cfMil  liiive  been  opened  uh  the  reHult  of  thv 
liftliiK  of  Goveriiiiieiit  price  control,  Hentl- 
int'ilt  8eeni8  cr.vNiulllzlnii:  oil  liiliie-ruii  und 
Hlilek  arouiifl  $'.i.  I.uke  roul  In  talked  of 
lit  S:!.'*,*^.  Oreut  l,ukeH  roul  freli^ht  riiteH 
for  the  19'iU  Heusoii  huve  heen  tl\eil  at  a 
ronHltlerahle   lulvunce   over   the    1D19   olieH. 

Ultumliious — .\nnouncement  of  the  terms 
of  the  new  bituminous-coal  wage  scale  Is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  set  oft  the  largest 
contracting  movement  since  pro-war  days. 
While  several  large  blocks  of  No.  8  coal 
have  been  "spoken  for,"  no  actual  contract- 
ing yet  Is  reported.  Negotiations,  however, 
have  been  opened  and  If  miners  accept  the 
27  per  cent  award  some  tonnage  will  be 
placed  at  $3@$3.25.  It  seems  probable 
that  $3  will  be  the  minimum  fob.  mine 
for  No.  S  mine-run  and  slack,  with  $3.25 
tho  top  figure  mentioned   here  so   far. 

It  is  believed  most  lake  coal  will  go  also 
at  these  figures.  The  larger  operators, 
realizing  that  Government  prices  have  been 
suspended  and  not  abrogated,  say  they  will 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  a  runaway 
market,  and  to  this  end  will  seek  to  keep 
as  large  a  tonnage  as  possible  out  of 
brokers'  h.ands.  Hereafter,  it  Is  .innounced. 
No  8  sl.ack  and  mine-run  will  be  quoted  on 
the  same  level  with  J-in.  coal  25c.  higher 
and   l}-in.  coal  15c.  still  higher. 

Milder  weather  and  more  expeditious 
handling  of  cars  have  combined  to  bring 
local  receipts  up  to  70  per  cent.  In  the 
past  week  stock  piles  have  begun  to  rear 
their  heads,  and  In  some  cases  as  much  as 
a  three-week's  supply  has  been  thrown 
down.  Demand  exists  for  every  ton  of 
slack  and  mine-nin  that  can  be  had.  The 
leading  utility  is  now  15  days  ahead,  com- 
pared with  two  days  two  weeks  ago.  Some 
coal  is  going  to  the  lake-front  docks,  but 
this  movement  has  not  yet  really  begun. 
Mine  operations  are  gaining  slowly  but 
steadily.  All  interest,  however,  is  not 
centered  on  contracts. 

Pocahontas  and  anthracite — Domestic  de- 
mand for  these  grades,  as  well  as  domestic 
bituminous,  has  fallen  so  low  dealers'  yards 
are  showing  sizable  pileg  Some  domestic 
users  are  buying  for  next  winter,  but  they 
are  in  the  minority.  Prices  on  both  grades 
show  no  softening. 

L,ake  trade — A  Cleveland  vessel  Interest 
has  taken  1.000,000  tons  of  No.  8  coal  at 
50c.  a  ton  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and 
60c.  to  Milwaukee.  In  1919  the  rates  were 
42}c.  to  lyake  Superior  and  47ic.  to  Lake 
Michigan.  In  1918  48c.  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  55c.  to  Lake  Michigan.  It  was  thought 
that  the  1918  rates  would  rule  for  1920. 
but  they  did  not  prove  high  enough  to  meet 
shippers'  ideas.  A  large  lake  shipper  says 
he  is  hopeful  that  the  lake  coal  maximum 
will  be  $3.25  for  No.  S  coal.  Slow  start  is 
looked  for,  both  because  of  heavy  ice  in 
upner   lake    harbors   and    the    car   shortage. 

Prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered  by 
retail   dealers  In   Cleveland   are: 

.\nthracite — Egg.  $12.20(S'12.4n  :  chestnut. 
$12.50012.70;  grate,  $12.20S'12.40 ;  and 
stove.  $12.50. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $9.00#9.25: 
and    mine-run.    $8.00®  8.25. 

Domestic  bituminous  —  West  Virginia 
snlint  $8.30:  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $7.00ffli7.50  : 
Massillon  lump.  $7.40S)7.65:  Oannel  lump. 
$11.00:  and  Coshocton  lump.   $7.35. 

Steam  coal — No  6  slack,  $6.00(3)6.25: 
No.  8  slack,  $6.00(3)6.25:  Youghlogheny 
slark  $5  40(5)5.75;  No.  8  J  in.,  $6.60(?i)6.S5  : 
No.  6  mine-run.  $6.35 (S 6.60  ;  and  No  8 
mine-rtin.  $6. 45(3)6. 60. 

DKTROIT 

Shortage  of  ear  supply  and  rmirtseatlon 
of  Rhipments  continue  to  redore  Iletrolt's 
receipts  of  hltnminons  to  an  inadeqnate 
minimum.  .Active  inquiry  for  both  steam 
and   domestic  sizes. 

Bitiimlnons— With  an  active  Inquiry  for 
both  steam  and  domestic,  sizes  of  bitumi- 
nous. Detroit  lobbers  are  encountering 
much  difflcultv  in  getting  coal  to  supply 
their  customers  retrularly  and  promptly. 
Though  some  coal  is  being  brouc-ht  mto  the 
city,  the  amount  is  said  to  be  wholly  Inad- 
equate for  requirements  of  the  local   trade. 

Failure  of  the  railroads  to  supply  cars 
and  motive  power  in  sufficient  nuantlty  to 
enable  the  mines  to  maintain  full-time  pro- 
duction Is  held  to  be  responsible  for  the 
inabilitv  of  the  mines  to  send  out  a  nor- 
mal tonnage  The  amount  of  coal  ulti- 
mately arriving  In  the  market  is  still  fur- 
ther reduced,  the  jobbers  assert,  by  the 
continuance  of  the  railroads'  policy  of  coio- 
flscating   shipments   at   the   mines,   en   route 


and  even  after  arrival  on  local  terminal 
tracks. 

With  the  present  uncertainty  and  Irreg- 
ularity of  supply,  the  Jobbers  And  It  very 
dllllcult  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their 
cuatomers.  and  feel  they  arc  working 
against  iliscouraglng  odds  In  an  uphill  fight 
to  continue  In  business.  Their  dissatis- 
faction Is  Increased  by  the  retention  of  the 
goveinnient-flxed  margin  of  16c.  a  ton 
allowed  them  on  sales.  Since  the  margin 
was  fixed  at  that  amount,  office  rentals 
have  advanced,  wages  of  office  employees 
have  been  raised  and  the  cost  of  all  sup- 
plies and  accessories  of  the  business  has 
been  placed  on  n  higher  level.  Jobbers  feel 
that  the  Government's  attitude  In  Ignoring 
the  change  In  working  conditions  renders 
them   the   victims  of   a   serious   Injustice. 

.\n(hrarltr — Receipts  of  anthracite  are 
v.'ry  light  and  lack  regularity.  In  prospect 
of  labor  trouble  In  the  anthracite  districts, 
demand  from  consumers  has  been  sharply 
stimulated.  Because  of  the  long  period  of 
virv  low  temperatures  since  Jan.  1,  stocks 
in  the  vards  of  retail  dealers  have  been 
worked  "out  to  near  the  vanishing  point 
anil  with  little  coal  arriving  the  outlook 
Irir  consumers  Is  far  from  bright. 

I.nke  Trade — Shortage  of  cars  on  the 
roads  handling  rail-lake  shipments  and  the 
strong  demand  in  markets  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  route  seem  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibilllv  of  shipments  over  the  lake  route 
attaining  very  large  volume  early  In  the 
season,  though  docks  at  the  head  of  the 
lakes  will  have  little  stock  remaining  at 
the    opening   of    navigation. 
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No  radical  increase  In  prices  expected. 
KenioTOI  of  Government  control  pleones 
operators.     Market   In  still  strong. 

On  Tuesday,  March  23,  the  public  was 
informed  that  effective  April  1  price  re- 
strictions on  coal,  and  Government  super- 
vision of  the  coal  industry,  would  be  re- 
moved. This,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
export  coal.  President  Wilson's  statement 
came  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  coal  men 
in  the  Middle  West,  although  they  were 
lioping  and  expecting  that  the  Government 
would  take  its  hands  off  of  the  coal  indus- 
try soon.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  make  any 
predictions  as  to  what  the  price  of  coals 
produced  In  this  territory  will  be  after 
\pril  1.  It  is  pretty  generally  thought, 
iiowever,  that  the  price  will  be  very  reason- 
.ilile  and  fair,  taking  into  consideration  the 
car  shortage  and  the  advance  already  be- 
ing paid   to   the  miners.  , 

Practically  all  of  the  coal-producing 
(■(impanies  and  distributors  in  this  terrl- 
iiirv  have  made  up  their  minds  that  there 
will  be  no  radical  increase  in  their  prices. 
It  is  said  that  domestic  coal  from  Frank- 
lin County  will  be  offered  to  the  public 
at  a  price  of  $3.35  per  ton  f.o.b.  mines  for 
the  month  of  April.  This  price  will  ad- 
vance ten  cents  per  ton  until  September, 
thus  putting  into  effect,  in  a  modified  man- 
ner    Senator    Freylinghuysens    idea. 

This  sliding  scale  price  is  nothing  new 
in  the  Franklin  County  fields,  as  they  have 
followed  this  procedure  for  the  last  few 
vears  The  southern  Illinois  coal  fields 
will  probably  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
I  lie  Franklin  County  operators,  although 
some  southern  Illinois  coal  men  will  prob- 
ably give  out  an  opening  price  of  ten 
lenls  or  so  less  than  thf  Franklin  County 
prices.  As  we  mentioned  above,  the  tend- 
ency is  not  to  Increase  prices  too  sharply. 
It  Is  feared,  however,  that  a  number  of 
smaller  and  less  experienced  operators, 
feeling  grieved  over  the  .suppression  of  tne 
industry  and  having  lost  considerable 
money  during  the  last  price  restriction  era, 
will  feel  that  the  opportunity  tins  come  to 
them   to   recoup   their   fallen    fortunes. 

The  trade  has  watched  with  consider- 
able Interest  the  press  notices  appearing 
from  day  to  day  relative  to  the  removal 
of  price  restrictions.  If  the  daily  press  is 
a  true  reflection  of  public  opinion,  the  coal 
operators  and  the  coal  industry  are  very 
unpopular  with  the  public.  It  is  pretty 
g.iierallv  thought  that  a  group  of  men, 
sav  for  instance,  the  National  Coal  Opera- 
tors' Association,  ought  to  undertake  a 
campalgrn  of  publicity  in  the  dally  papers, 
educating  the  public  and  justifying  the 
lirices  which  the  public  will  be  asked  to 
pav  There  Is  no  denying  that  the  coal 
industry  has  been  the  goat  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  that  this  position  Is  unde- 
served. The  Industry  has  been  so  poorl> 
and  loosely  organized  that  they  have  not 
been  In  a  position  tn  flgbt  off  any  pres.s 
.ittacks. 
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Coal  operators  in  the  Middle  West  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  think  over  Senator 
Krcylinghuysens  plan  providing  for  a  25c. 
decrease  in  freight  rates  on  coal  during  the 
summer  months,  and  an  increase  of  25c.  in 
the  winter  months,  as  well  as  a  like  de- 
crease and  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal,  to 
the  public,  during  the  two  periods.  Con- 
siderable opposilum  has  resulted  to  this 
plan.  Operators  claim  that  the  railroads 
are  opposed  to  it.  as  in  normal  periods 
of  operation  during  the  summer  months 
there  is  no  surplus  of  coal  cars,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  there  are  sometimes  ex- 
treme  shortages. 

In  addition,  the  plan,  if  carried  out,  will 
result  in  a  great  disturbance  of  differential 
rates  which  will  necessitate  the  opening 
of  a  new  market  on  some  grades  of  coal 
and  throwing  out  other  grades  from  their 
established  markets.  In  short,  the  indus- 
try does  not  take  very  kindly  to  Senator 
Freylinghuysen's  plan,  so  far  as  a  summer 
and  winter  differential  in  freight  rates  and 
the   price   of  coal   Is   concerned. 

The  market  on  all  kinds  of  coal  has  kept 
up  very  strongly.  We  have  been  told  b\- 
both  buyers  and  distributors  that  the  situ- 
ation of  coal  today  in  this  territory  is 
more  precarious  and  in  a  more  critical 
condition  than  it  has  been  at  any  tiinc, 
even  during  the  war,  or  during  the  strike. 
So  far  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
place  a  contract  with  an  operator,  but  it 
IS  hoped  that  after  April  1  the  industry 
will  .settle  down  to  look  over  the  situation. 
and  map  out  what  can  best  be  done  to 
serve    the   public. 

CHICAGO 

Retail  trade  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
chiefly  concerned  in  contracting  and  buy- 
ing anthracite  coal. 

Lucky  indeed  is  the  dealer  who  has  been 
buymg  from  one  firm  regularly,  as  he  is 
sure  of  being  taken  care  of  this  season. 
Shippers  and  distributors  of  anthracite  coal 
are  not  looking  for  new  business,  as  thev 
are  having  considerable  difficulty  in  taking 
care  of  their  own  trade,  already  estab- 
lished. This  is  equally  true  of  the  Poca- 
hontas operators  who  normally  take  care 
of  this  territory.  We  understand  no  prices 
have  been  given  out  as  yet  on  Pocahontas 
coal,  but  some  dealers  have  prevailed  upon 
their  usual  connections  in  West  Virginia 
to  take  care  of  them  during  the  vear  on 
a  basis  of  price  current  at  time  of  ship- 
ment. 

If  one  Is  to  judge  the  coal  situation  in 
Chicago  from  the  state  of  its  various  retail 
yards,  it  would  be  decided  that  Chicago 
was  in  pretty  good  shape,  as  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  coal  and  a  lot  of 
U  has  been  spotted  at  the  various  yards, 
ine  public  is  showing  an  inclination  to 
stock  coal  early,  and  one  of  our  retail 
friends  tells  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
certain  grades  of  coal  on  hand,  no  matter 
how  quick  he  has  it  shipped  to  him.  This 
IS  especially  true  of  Eastern  coals  such  as 
Pocahontas  and  southeastern  Kentucky 
coa ,  rather  than  on  Illinois  and  Indiana 
coal.  The  best  grades  of  Illinois  and  In- 
diana coal,  however,  cannot  be  shipped  fast 
enough   to   take  care  of  the  demand. 

Steam-coal  buyers  continue  to  come  Into 
Chicago  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  place  con- 
Lli  .  9f^'"'"°E^  *"■«  holding  out  some 
hope  to  them  that  they  will  be  able  to 
coyer  their  needs  after  April  1,  when  the 
price  question  can  be  finally  decided  upon 
Operators   who  have   small   min.s  _  mines 

too  small  to  maintain  a  sales  organization 

are  having  no  difficulty  in  selling  their 
product  to  the  wholesale  trade  in  Chicago 
It  Is  pretty  generaly  conceded  that  the 
present  strenuous  demand  for  coal  will 
continue  for  some  time. 

8T.    tOUIS 

Car  ahortaKe  continurg.  Coul  scarce  and 
df-mand  for  cvcrythinit  excfed»  »iipply. 
"Dying  good  <in  aroiint  of  untlclpiit.-d  sliut- 
aown    and   incrraoe   in   cost. 

The  local  situation  is  just  a  trifle  tense, 
ThH  f,.ellng  here  Is  that  there  may  be  a 
shutdown  of  from  one  to  two  or  three 
«.ek.s  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  of  the 
»?o^'h",„''Vi  'he  more  conservative  ope". 
^.-?,^  i?'5,  """  '•'*  miners  will  continue 
work  pending  an  adjustment 

i|u^nl^""L '■^n"V,  "?''  demand  exceeds  the 
.lupplj  on  all  kinds.  The  local  trade  Is 
pretty  w,.||  taken  care  of  both  on  domestic 

c:::^nZ%"\^'^::kZ"'  '*""  """"'^^  -"«"•• 

.hf*".""!"'?'"  ':""  '"'I'-iBo  have  been  good 
Hct  T^r^.'"- "  '";':?  ^^^  standard  dh. 
IJ  .  .^  nil'i'v  .-till  continue  to  work 
S^?m'  'S"  '?/""  """  ^  half  days  In  this 
fleld.  On  Marrh  25  on.-  operator  with 
ten  mined  had  nine  of  fh.  m  Idle  and  this 
represented    tonnage,   on    th..    Illlnol"    r.n* 

OhiA  «."'■""".",>*  .^"■■■hvllle  Baltimore  A 
Ohio.   Missouri   Pnclflc  and   Belleville    Kle<^ 
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That  condition  is  a  sample  of  what  the 
Held  IS  going  through.  The  miners  still 
show  a  dissatisfied  feeling.  This  Is  moiv 
pronounced  in  some  sections  than  in  others 
in  the  Mt.  Olive  fleld  somewhat  better 
working  time  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  but  this  is  largely  on  account 
of  railroad  coal  which  moved  north  and 
West.  The  operators  in  this  field  seem 
to  tliink  that  there  will  be  no  suspension 
of  work. 

In  the  Carlerville  field  of  Williamson 
and  Iranklin  County  there  has  been  a 
slight  improvement  in  cars  on  all  roads 
with  the  exception  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  the  same  old  incompetent  railroad 
tactics  prevail  now  on  this  line  as  hereto- 
fore. This  road  has  no  coal  ahead  and 
seems  unable  to  keep  any  supply  on  hand 
witl.  the  result  that  it  is  taking  prac- 
tically everything  produced  on  its  own 
rails. 

Other  roads  are  showing  up  better  in 
the  way  of  cars  and  movement  and  in  a 
general  way  the  field  is  producing  heavier 
this    past    week    than    heretofore. 

The  railroad  tonnage  on  all  roads  out 
ol  this  field  IS  heavy.  Everything  produced 
Imils  a  ready  market.  It  is  undestood  that 
on  April  1  the  Franklin  Countv  prices 
will  start  off  at  about  $3,40.  with  a  ten 
Iier  cent  increase  every  month  for  the 
domestic  sizes.  Nothing  definite  has  been 
announced   as   yet   on   steam. 

The  feeling  here  is  that  there  will  be  an 
advance  of  about  75c.  per  ton  on  every- 
thing in  the  Standard  and  Mt,  Olive  fields 
which  will  bring  these  prices  up  to  about 
fi.2b  at  the  mines  for  lump,  egg  and  nut 
hut  competition,  if  cars  are  plentiful,  will' 
soon  cut  this  price,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
an  overproduction  if  eighty  per  cent  cars 
are    furnished. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  retail 
prices  in  St,  Louis.  The  situation  here 
IS  easy,  although  some  anthracite  is  mov- 
ing in.  but  small  in  comparison  with  what 
will  be  needed,  and  no  smokeless  at  all 
No  anthracite  is  promised  for  this  mar- 
ket after  April   1. 

The  wholesale  prices  on  coal  are  the 
same  as  last  week: 

Williamson       Mt.  Olive 
and  Franklin  and 

Counties         Staunton         ."Standard 
i  repared 
sizes  (lump, 
egg,      nut, 

etc.l,.  $2,55(f>  $2.70  $2,55(3  $2,70  $2.55f<i  $2.70 

Mine  run..,     2  35«i    2  50     2,35((i    2,50     2  35(<i    2  50 

.•Screenings.       2  05(<i    2.20     2.05f(/    2.20     2.05(ii    2  20 

Williamson-Franklin   rate    to   St.    Louis    is    $1   10 

other  rates  $0.95, 

MILW.*UKEF, 

Coal  snpply  down  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
Lifting  of  the  ice  blockudp  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan iierniils  a  nipugpr  How  of  car  ferry. 
No  relief  promised  until  navigation  can  lie 
re»*  limed. 

Coal  dealers  are  "scraping-  the  dish." 
so  to  speak,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
navigation  between  the  upper  and  lower 
lakes  is  resumed.  The  ice  blockade  on  Lake 
Michigan  has  lifted,  however,  and  the 
meager  flow  of  coal  by  rail  and  car  ferrv, 
which  was  cut  off  on  that  account,  is  in 
evidence  again.  Some  small  dealers  have 
not  been  able  to  deliver  anthracite  for  the 
past  two  weeks. 

The  dwindling  soft  coal  piles  on  the 
docks  represent  supplies  held  to  cover  iron- 
ilad  contracts.  Soft  coal  is  coming  from 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  but  car  facilities  are 
short  of  the  needs  of  the  service.  Warm 
Weather  prevails,  but  the  demand  for  coal 
would  be  heavy  just  at  present  under  anv 
circumstances,  because  of  the  anticipated 
advance  in  prices  in  April,  Coke  screen- 
ings are  being  advertised  at  $9.50.  delivered 
Prices  of  the  other  grades  of  coke,  and  of 
:inthracite  and  bituminous  coal  remain  un- 
disturbed, however. 


Pacific  Coast 


SEATTLE 

Quotations  at  the  present  time  are  as 
f  ol  lows : 

Seattle — J6.75  per  ton  2000  lb,,  fob, 
bunker   tips. 

Tacoma— $6.75  per  ton  2000  lb,,  f.ab 
bunker   tips. 

Portland — J8.75  per  Ion  2000  lb,,  fob 
bunker   tips. 

Portland — »9..-.0  per  ton  2000  lb,.  In  the 
stream  over  the  ship's  rail. 

The  above  rales  npply  to  the  standard 
grades  of  Black  Diamond  and  South  Prairie 
coal. 
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Quotations  on  British  Columbia  coal  in 
Seattle  Harbor  are  as  follows: 

Como.x  Lump — $10.00  per  ton  of  2240 
III,,  t.a.s, 

Comox  Marine  Mixture  $9,85  per  ton  2240 
lb,,  f,a.«. 

SAN  FR.ANCISCO 
Pending  a  settlement  of  the  controversy 
n»  to  the  Increase  in  wages  to  be  given  the 
miners,  dealers  In  San  Kraiicir-co  are 
worrying  along  with  the  stockr.  lliev  have 
on    hand. 

Coal  men  look  for  no  drop  from  the  $3.65 
fob.  net  ton,  wholesale,  on  stove  and 
lump  coal  at  the  Utah  and  Wyoming  mines, 
and  a  raise  may  come  any  day.  The 
bunker  coal  situation  is  very  satisfactory. 
.More  ships  than  in  years  past  are  calling 
at  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  wav  to  the 
( irient  from  the  Atlantic  for  replenishment 
lit  their  bunkers  and  many  cargo  carriers 
dis<harging  and  loading  at  San  Francisco 
arn  t-aking  on  large  amounts  to  be  burned 
on  voyages  to  the  Seven  Seas,  The  King 
("oal  Co.  has  a  sufficient  supply  in  its 
bunkers  at  its  depot  for  aU  need's  of  the 
ocean  fleet  No  vexing  car  problem 
exists,  as  the  coal  is  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Co..  of  Salt  Lake, 
which   owns   its   own    cars. 

The  bunker  price  at  present  Is  $13.55, 
which  has  been  maintained  for  .some  time. 
For  domestic  use,  bituminous  prices  from 
Utali  and  Wyoming,  fo.b.  net  ton,  are: 
Stove,    $3.65;   Lump,    $3,65. 


CON  NELLS  VILLE 

Predictions  of  *9  coke  with  open  market. 
Byproduct  output  to  increase.  Much 
second     quarter    coke     for    negotiation. 

With  tile  Government  price  restrictions 
still  nominally  in  effect,  but  an  open  and 
higher  market  certain  for  April  1,  there  is 
no  quotable  market  at  the  moment.  If 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  were  not  evaded, 
an  operator  would  be  still  better  off  hold- 
ing coke,  paying  demurrage  to  sell  April 
1.  Just  why  the  common  prediction  is 
that  furnace  coke  will  go  to  about  $9  is 
difficult  to  ascertain,  but  that  figure  rep- 
resents the  general   run  of  the  predictions. 

Some  reference  is  made  to  the  price  that 
would  be  realized  for  coke  at  this  time  on 
a  contract  calling  for  a  ratio  of  4 J  to  I 
on  basic  pig  iron,  valley,  which  is  now 
quotable  at  $41,50  or  $43  according  to  dif- 
ferent authorities,  but  a  difficulty  is  that 
contracts  now  in  force  are  rather  at  5  to 
I.  which  would  mean  only  a  trifle  over 
■tS   for  the  coke. 

In  the  past  three  months  the  appearance 
has  been  that  practically  all  the  coke 
produced  in  the  Connellsville  region  went 
out  on  contract,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
much  of  this  contract  tonnage  was  either 
on  contracts  made  for  the  quarter  only 
or  was  against  general  understanding  that 
the  coke  be  shipped  and  billed  at  the  ruling 
market.  In  either  case  there  will  be  coke 
released  for  actual  sale  and  an  active 
market  is  expected.  Removal  of  the  price 
restriction  will  not  increase  production, 
which  hinges  upon  car  supply,  but  larger 
production  is  in  prospect  as  transportation 
conditions  continue  to  improve,  now  that 
spring    has   come. 

The  production  of  byproduct  coke  will 
undoubtedly  increase  materiallv.  as  the 
operators  will  be  in  position  to  "bid  what- 
ever prices  are  necessary  to  secure  coal, 
and  thus  coke  supplies  will  be  increased. 
Despite  this  prospect  it  is  predicted  that 
high  prices  will  rule  for  Connellsville 
coke.  Pittsburgh  district  coal  is  predicted 
to  sell  at  about  $3.50.  and  that  would 
perhaps  justify  a  price  of  about  $8  for 
furnace  coke.  At  the  moment  the  coke 
market     is    unquotable. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in  the 
(■onncllsville  and  the  Ixiwer  Connellsville 
region  in  the  week  ended  March  20  at 
"10.240  tons,  an  lncrea.se  of  4.770  tons. 
Previously,  since  the  first  of  the  year,  pro- 
duction had  been  reported  at  an  average 
of  about    240,000  tons  weekly 

Bl'KFALO 

The  situation  follows  that  of  imuminous 
ccal,  the  demand  being  quite  equal  to  the 
supply  The  furnaces  have  bad  .some  diffi- 
culty In  getting  as  much  .as  thev  needed. 
I  ut  no  special  complaint  has  been  heard 
lately.  Prices  remain  nominally  at  $9.60 
for  72-hour  Connellsville  foundry.  $8,60  for 
tS-hour  furnace.  $7  for  low  grades  and 
$7.7.'i  for  domestic  sizes,  per  net  ton.  f.o  h 
nulTalo,  It  Is  expected  that  more  ore  will 
be  brought  down  by  lake  thl<i  season  than 
was  last  and  It  will  begin  to  move  as  soon 
as   the  Ice   Is  out  of  the   lakes. 


O^alAge 

New  York,  April  8,  1920 
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Forward — With  the  In^histry 

An  Announcement  to  Our  Keuiiern 


COAL  producers  today  are  facing  many 
problems  in  both  the  technical  and  the 
economic  phases  of  the  industry. 

The  war  and  its  aftermath  of  industrial  re- 
action and  readjustment  have  developed  to  a 
marked  degree  what  some  would  call  the  ail- 
ments of  the  coal  industry,  and  have  focused 
public  attention  on  the  three-sided  relation- 
ship of  the  operator,  the  miner,  and  the  con- 
sumer. Added  to  the  technical  problems  of 
mining  have  come  labor  problems,  transpor- 
tation questions,  distribution  difficulties.  Even 
if  the  coal  producer  desired  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  these  problems,  he  could  no  longer 
do  it.  Concerned,  as  he  is,  with  a  basic  in- 
dustry there  are  few  of  the  practical  problems 
in  our  complex  industrial  life  which  have  not 
been  put  squarely  up  to  him  during  the  last 
few  years. 

The  way  out  in  answer  to  these  problems, 
.vhich  are  age-old  in  principle,  but  new  in 
complexity,  lies  in  the  study,  exchange  of 
thought,  development  of  ideas,  education, 
and  the  application  of  sound  economic  princi- 
ples— in  a  word,  just  plain  commonsense. 

COAL  AGE  has  been  from  its  beginning, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  leader  in  all 
the  engineering  and  technical  features  of 
coal  production.  With  the  ever  mounting  cost 
of  production  comes  a  greater  need  of  sound, 
efficient  engineering  and  mine  management. 
Coal  Age  has  always  stood  foremost  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  of  advanced  technical 
and  scientific  thought  in  the  industry. 

Coal  producers  are  facing  today,  with  ex- 
ecutives in  other  industries,  a  new  kind  of 
labor  problem.     The  engineers  and  managers 


who  stand  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
friends  of  both,  are  the  men  on  whom  will 
largely  fall  the  task  of  solving  this  labor 
problem.  Coal  Age  will  maintain  its  position 
of  authority  on  this  question. 

BUT  in  addition  to  the  technical  and  labor 
problems  of  efficient,  low-cost  and  safe 
production  of  coal  are  the  problems  of  profit- 
able production,  of  transportation,  of  distri- 
bution, and  of  merchandising.  Coal  Age  is 
broadening  out  to  meet  these  new  needs,  just 
as  in  the  past  it  has  met  the  engineering  prob- 
lems of  the  producer. 

Coal  Age  will  make  its  pages  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  and  the  interpretation  of  the  prac- 
tical ways  to  meet  these  new  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  industry.  Just  as  we  have,  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  replaced  the  map  of  the 
United  States  with  the  map  of  the  world,  so 
as  coal  operators,  we  have  learned  to  think  in 
terms  first  of  national,  then  of  world  fuel 
problems.  The  hard  knocks  of  the  past  year 
or  so  have  brought  us  together  in  a  commu- 
nity of  interest,  at  times  with  our  backs  to  the 
wall,  in  an  attitude  that  augurs  well  for  the 
future  exercise  and  further  progress  of  the 
industry. 

COAL  AGE  proposes  to  bring  to  the  men 
of  the  industry  the  news  of  the  industry, 
interpreted  as  to  its  effect  on  their  business. 
It  proposes  to  bring  to  them  the  views  of  other 
operators,  those  whose  experience  and  judg- 
ment command  respect. 

Coal  Age  believes  in  the  opportunities  of  the 
coal  industry.  It  is  broadening  its  field  in  the 
same  spirit  that  has  built  it  in  the  past.  With 
the   growing   problems   of  transportation,   of 
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distribution,  of  markets,  of  prices,  has  come 
the  need  of  sound  and  efficient  marketing 
methods. 

THE  coal  question  is  national.  It  concerns 
every  one.  The  problems  are  local, 
national,  and  world-wide.  Coal  Age  approaches 
these  problems  in  the  spirit  of  service  for  each 
reader,  whether  he  be  miner,  superintendent, 
engineer,  operator,  distributor,  or  banker. 


Coal  Age  is  associated  with  a  group  of 
technical  magazines  of  other  industries.  It 
has  opportunity  through  nation-wide  organ- 
ization to  keep  in  touch  with  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  country,  to  pass  the  news  on  to 
its  readers. 

In  common  with  the  associated  publica- 
tions, it  will  serve  under  this  banner:  "Live 
for  your  industry,  not  on  it." 


New  Editorial  Plans — and  a  New  Man 


By  R.  DAWSON  HALL 


COAL  AGE,  to  fill  its  mission, 
must  consider  the  indus- 
trial problems  as  well  as  the 
technical,  and  it  must  work  out 
its  plan  of  campaign  with  the 
right  sort  of  leadership.  If  this  is 
to  be  so,  a  man  must  be  sought 
who  will  adequately  fill  such  a 
need  as  this.  One  does  not  have  to 
look  far.  Conditions  have  marked 
out  the  man  so  unerringly  that 
but  one  remains  for  choice. 

When  Edward  W.  Parker  left 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  leav- 
ing behind  a  marvellous  record  of 
the  statistics  of  production,  we 
all  wondered  who  would  be  found 
to  succeed  him,  for  Parker  had 
filled  the  place  with  distinction. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Commission  and  had  been 
influential  in  framing  its  valuable 
decisions,  and  he  left  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of 
Information. 

IN  his  place  came  C.  E.  Lesher, 
then  little  known  to  any  one 
but  the  Survey  chiefs.    A  native 
of  Colorado,  he  had  attended  the 
state's  celebrated  School  of  Mines 
and  spent  a  few  years  profession- 
ally in  British  Columbia,  Illinois  and 
New  York  State.     He  then  entered 
on  the  work  of  the  Survey  and  was 
assigned    to    collaborate    with    the 
Coal   Land  Classification  Board  of 
which  he  later  became  chairman. 

From  this  position  he  was  called 
to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  Edward 
W.  Parker,  which  gave  him  charge 
of  the  Coal  Statistics  in  the  Survey's 
Division  of  Mineral  Resources. 
While  there,  the  volumes  of  "Pro- 
duction" originated  by  Mr.  Parker, 
not  only  continued  to  appear  as  well 
edited  and  reliable  as  before  but 
supplemented  by  a  smaller  annual 
volume  on  "Distribution."  Mr. 
Lesher  was  already  broadening  as 
far  as  the  purse  of  the  Geological 
Survey  would  allow  him.     He  was 
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unconsciously  laying  the  foundations 
for  his  great  war  work,  and  when  the 
war  arrived  he  had  both  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  well -developed  judg- 
ment that  enabled  him  to  be  of 
service  to  his  country. 

WHEN  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  was  formed  it  was 
able  from  the  first  to  plan  intelli- 
gently its  course  in  regard  to  coal, 
because  it  had  Mr.  Lesher  on  whom 
to  rely  as  a  guide  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  the  coal  industry.  Before 
long  Mr.  Lesher  became  in  effect 
the  technical  advisor  of  the  Peabody 
Committee  on  Coal  Production. 
During  the  strenuous  days  of  that 
short  -  lived  committee  he  found 
time    also    to    take    a    leading  part 


in  the  formation  of  the  National 
Coal  Association. 

Mr.  Lesher  soon  after  became 
head  of  the  apportionment  di- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, and  there  he  directed 
expenditures  which  were  made  at 
the  rate  of  $400,000  annually  and 
guided  the  work  of  500  employees. 
It  was  then  that  the  country  first 
got  reliable  figures  on  coal  con- 
sumption. 

The  statistics  gathered  by  the 
Fuel  Administration,  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from 
every  ton  of  coal  consumed,  were 
by  far  the  most  comprehensive 
statistical  compilations  of  this 
character  ever  gathered  in  any 
country.  The  charts  of  weekly 
production,  the  weekly  analyses 
of  mine  idleness  from  car  short- 
age, strikes,  mine  disability  and 
lack  of  orders  are  a  monument  to 
his  industry  and  ability. 

After  the  war,  when  he  was 
about  to  be  designated  head  of 
Mineral  Resources  branch,  Mr. 
Lesher  resigned  his  position  with 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  that 
he  might  accept  the  Directorship 
of  the  National  Coal  Association's 
Bureau  of  Economics.  In  filling  this 
important  charge  he  prepared  the 
statistical  compilations  which  were 
presented  by  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation to  the  President's  Bitumin- 
ous Coal  Commission. 

NEXT  week  Mr.  Lesher  will 
officially  join  our  staff  as  co- 
editor  with  me  of  Coal  Age.  Our 
journal  has  set  for  itself  even  higher 
standards  of  accomplishment  in  the 
technical  and  engineering  sides  of 
coal  production,  over  which  I  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  and  the  staff  wel- 
comes Mr.  Lesher  in  the  added  field 
of  development  in  the  industrial  and 
distribution  phases  of  the  paper 
that  it  will  be  his  privilege  to  direct 
beginning  with  the  issue  of  April  22. 
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Working  Both  Freeport  Beds  Together 

At  This  Operation  the  Upper  and  Lower  Freeport  Beds  Are  Separated  by  Six  Inches  ol 

Boney — Both  Beds  Are  Therefore  Worked  Simultaneously — Some  of  the  Boney  Is 

Burned  for  Fuel — A  Record  of  the  More  Notable  Mechanical  Details  of  the  Plant 


By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Pittsburgh,    P-a, 


MINES  in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  are 
not  confined  entirely  to  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed, 
since  there  are  several  operations  where  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Freeport  beds  are  under  development. 
One  of  the  most  up-to-date  plants  in  the  western  end  of 
the  state  is  situated  at  Bairdford,  on  the  Bessemer  & 
Lake  Erie  R.R.  out  of  East  Pittsburgh.  This  operation 
is  known  as  the  Beriy  No.  3  mine  of  the  Ford  Collieries 
Co.  It  is  here  that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Freeport  beds 
cf  coal  attain  their  greatest  thickness  and  adaptability 
for  mining. 

The  Ford  Collieries  Co.,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Michigan  Alkali  Co.,  was  organized  in  1909,  at  which 
time  the  coal  properties  now  held  were  purchased.  It 
was  not  until  1915,  however,  that  the  Berry  No.  3  mine 
was  opened  and  the  surface  buildings  completed.  The 
company  has  an  unbroken  tract  of  8,000  acres  of  coal 
in  this  section  of  northern  Allegheny  County,  all  of 
which  lies  in  a  nearly  rectangular  tract.  For  the  de- 
velopment of  this  coal  acreage  three  shafts  have  been 
sunk  on  the  property — the  Benjamin  No.  1,  at  Curtis- 
ville;  the  Francis  No.  2,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile 
north  of  Cui-tisville,  and  the  one  already  mentioned, 
which  is  located  about  21  miles  west  of  Benjamin  No.  1. 
It  is  possible  that  a  fourth  shaft  will  be  sunk  to  the 
north  of  Berry  No.  3  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
although  this  is  still  problematical  and  will  not  be  done 
until  the  development  work  in  the  three  mines  already 
mentioned  has  reached  a  stage  that  will  clarify  the  pos- 


sible haulage  problems  to  be  encountered.  The  No.  1 
and  No.  2  mines  were  opened  the  same  year  that  the 
companj'^  was  organized. 

The  Freeport  beds  of  coal  in  this  locality  average  a 


LOADING   COAL  U.NDEH   THE  TIPPLi. 

The  car  is  partly   loaded   with  lump  coal  and  the  lead   of  a  car 

retarder  may   by  seen  attached  to  this  car. 

little  more  than  6  ft.  of  workable  thickness.  The  upper 
bed  iTins  about  42  in.  thick  and  the  lower  about  34  in. 
A  6-in.  layer  of  boney  separates  the  two  beds,  while 
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GENERAL  VIEW  ON  THE  DUMP  FLOOK  OF  THE  TIPPLE 
The  crossover  dump,  a  portion  of  the  tracks  leading  to  and  from  the  kick-back  and  tlie  car  haul  are  plainly  visible. 


directly  over  the  upper  a  bed  of  cannel  coal  is  encoun- 
tered that  varies  from  12  to  28  in.  in  thickness. 

The  two  beds  are  worked  as  one.  The  boney  does  not 
mix  readily  with  the  coal  when  the  two  beds  are  shot 
down,  and  consequently  it  can  readily  be  gobbed.  All 
the  boney  has  to  be  handled  in  gobbing  and  in  that 
respect  is  a  dead  waste,  but  that  disadvantage  is  offset 
by  the  fact  that  the  roof  is  firm,  the  cannel  forming  the 
best  kind  of  material  to  work  under.  No  trouble  is  ever 
experienced  with  air-slacking  or  weathering — a  condi- 
tion that  causes  much  trouble  in  the  Pittsburgh  bed, 
where  a  soft  friable  roof  is  encountered  more  often  than 
a  firm  one. 

The  layout  of  the  Beriy  No.  3  plant,  which  is  the  best 


^^^^^^^^^^^1^ 

SlUE  VIEW  OF  .M.VIN  HOIST  HOL'SE 

This    building   admirably    illustrates    the    substantial    brick    and 
concrete  construction  employed  in  the  surface  buildincH. 

equipped  of  the  three  operations,  is  highly  compact.  The 
general  construction  of  the  surface  buildings  is  of  a 
substantial  type  as  well  as  an  artistic  one.  All  of  the 
buildings  are  of  brick  construction  with  concrete  foun- 
dations. As  can  be  noticed  in  Fig.  1,  there  are  two 
shafts,  one  of  which  is  utilized  for  hoisting  the  coal 
while  the  other  serves  as  an  airway  and  a  material  shaft. 
The  main  hoisting  shaft  is  210  ft.  deep  and  is  concrete 
lined.  It  is  29  ft.  long  by  lOJ  ft.  wide  in  dimensions. 
At  the  bottom  a  concrete  archway  extends  7  ft.  in  each 


direction,  the  sides  of  which  are  supported  by  steel  sets 
with  tile  walls  between. 

The  cages  in  use  were  made  at  the  machine  shop  of 
the  No.  1  mine.  In  connection  with  the  making  of  the 
cages  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany are  unusually  resourceful  men.  Much  of  the  appar- 
atus and  equipment  that  has  been  installed  around  the 
mine  was  made  at  the  shops.  In  many  cases  manufac- 
tured apparatus  has  been  so  largely  rebuilt  in  order  to 
secure  better  sei"vice  that  the  parent  design  is  almost 
lost  in  the  present  one.  Many  ingenious  safety  devices 
have  been  constructed.  W.  D.  Thomas,  superintendent 
of  the  Beriy  No.  3  mine,  who  is  a  mechanic  of  no  small 
ability,  is  credited  with  having  built  many  of  the  de- 
vices. While  much  of  this  apparatus  is  not  universally 
kno\\Ti,  the  company  has  obtained  patents  on  most  of  it. 
This  has  been  done  merely  as  a  protection  from  un- 
scrupulous manufacturers.  A  separate  article  describ- 
ing and  illustrating  some  of  the  many  devices  that  have 
been  installed  at  these  mines  will  be  presented  to  Coal 
Age  readei's  next  week.  Each  can  be  made  at  the 
ordinary  mine  blacksmith  or  machine  shop.  In  this 
article  only  passing  mention  will  be  made  of  this  ap- 
paratus. 

Concrete  Lining  Provided  in  Both  Shafts 

The  air  and  material  shaft  is  of  the  same  depth  as 
the  hoisting  shaft  and  is  concrete-walled  to  the  bfttom, 
excepting  in  a  few  places  where  solid  rock  was  encoun- 
tered in  the  sinking.  It  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, one  of  which  serves  as  an  airway,  another  as  a 
hoist  compartment,  while  the  third  is  utilized  for  a 
stairway  and  contains  a  steel  staircase. 

The  headframe  is  of  steel  and  was  erected  by  the 
Dravo-Doyle  Construction  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  which  also 
supervised  the  sinking  of  the  shafts.  In  the  hoist  com- 
partment there  is  one  cage  which  is  counterbalanced  by 
weights  running  on  guides  in  the  air  compartment.  One 
of  the  details  in  the  construction  of  the  headframe  tend- 
ing toward  efficiency  is  the  installaUon  of  an  electric 
chain  hoist  permanently  suspended.  By  this  means  all 
heavy  supplies  that  are  to  be  taken  underground  are 
handled  in  the  easiest  and  most  efficient  manner. 

The  hoist  serving  the  air  and  material  shaft  is  located 
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in  the  power-plant  buildingr.  This  is  divided  by  a  brifk 
partition  so  as  to  house  the  boilers  in  one  room  and  the 
Kenerating  units  and  hoist  en!,'-ine  in  another.  This 
engine  is  a  steam-driven  Vulcan  machine  with  a  single 
(>-ft.  drum.  It  is  of  the  balanced  type  and  is  equipped 
with  a  steam  brake,  a  hand  brake  and  a  Nicholson 
engine  stop. 

The  balance  of  the  engine  room  contains  three  direct- 
current  generating  units.  Each  is  of  General  Electric 
make  and  of  the  same  capacity,  viz:  200  kw.  A  direct- 
cun-ent  voltage  of  250  is  delivered  for  use  within  the 
mine  and  around  the  plant.  Each  generator  is  direct- 
connected  to  a  Ball  steam  engine.  In  one  section  of  the 
room  a  separate  unit  provides  the  current  that  is  used 
for  lighting  the  town.  This  is  a  General  Electric  ma- 
chine of  50-kw.  capacity.  This  generator  delivers  2,200 
volts  alternating  current.  A  four-panel  switchboard 
completes  the  electrical  installation  at  this  point.  Inci- 
dentally, the  water-gage  fan  register  has  also  been 
placed  here. 

The  boiler  room  contains  three  batteries  of  horizontal 
tubular  boilers  set  in  pairs,  each  having  a  capacity  of 
200  hp.  These  are  hand-fired.  Coal  is  delivered  from 
the  tipple  by  a  flight  conveyor  to  overhead  bunkers  and 
thence  fed  to  the  floor  through  steel  chutes.  Mine  water 
is  used  for  boiler  feed.  It  is  pumped  from  the  under- 
ground pumping  station  to  a  tank  on  one  of  the  hillsides 
and  flows  from  this  point  to  the  boiler  room  by  gravity. 
A  Cochrane  heater  has  been  installed  for  heating  the 
feed  water. 

Between  each  pair  of  boilers  a  forced-draft  fan  driven 
by  twin  engines  has  been  installed.  The  draft  is  auto- 
matically regulated  and  maintains  the  steam  pressure 
at  approximately  100  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  The  boney 
coal  that  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  is  crushed  at  the 
tipple  and  mixed  with  about  25  per  cent  of  clean  slack, 
and  this  mixture  is  used  under  the  boilers.  Thus  the 
fuel  costs  are  kept  down,  as  little  marketable  coal  is 
burned.  A  concrete  bin  beneath  the  boilei  room  col- 
lects the  ashes.  They  are  then  loaded  into  a  trolley- 
type  larry  that  passes  through  a  concrete  tunnel  extend- 
ing under  the  railroad  tracks  and  dumped  from  a  drift 
opening. 


Another  unit  of  the  plant  buildings  is  the  main  hoist- 
house.  This  contains  a  double  ."iG  x  22  in.,  conicai-di-um, 
steam-driven  Vulcan  hoist  engine.  This  machine  is 
ecjuipped  with  automatic  safety  devices  and  winds  a  1 1 
in.  steel  cable.  The  tipple  was  designed  and  constnicte  1 
hy  the  Heyl  &  Patterson  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  built 
with  a  steel  framework  covered  with  corrugatea  steel 
siding,  and  was  designed  to  accommodate  a  daily  out- 
put of  3,000  tons. 

The  mine  cars,  which  are  of  2-ton  capacity  are 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  tipple  in  plain  cages  built  at 
the  company  shops.     From  this  point  they  run  by  grav- 


FANHOUSE   AND    MATEKI.\L   HEADFRAME 

One  compartment  of  the  air  Shaft   is  eCplOi'oQ  tor  lofrlTini;  mi-n 

and  materials  into  the  mini-. 

i'y  to  a  horn  type  of  crossover  dump.  After  discharge 
the  car  is  held  in  place  by  the  horns  until  the  next 
loaded  car  to  the  rear  depresses  the  dump  "grass- 
hopper," forcing  the  horns  away  from  the  rails.  The 
standing  empty  is  thus  released  and  passes  on,  after 
which  the  horns  assume  their  normal  vertical  position. 
The  car  travels  by  gravity  to  a  kick-back  and  is  engaged 
by  a  chain  haul,  which  raises  it  to  a  point  higher  than 
the  cage  landing.  From  that  point  it  runs  to  a  second 
kick-back  and  thence  by  gravity  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  shaft,  where  it  is  lowered. 

As  the  coal  is  dumped  it  passes  over  a  dead  plate,  by 


ONE   BUILDING   HOUSES    BLACKSMITH.   CARPENTEfl   AND   MACHINE  SHOPS 

This  shop  building,  as  may  be  noted,  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  main  shaft.     This  is  advantaeeous  from  several  poinis  ul   view. 
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which  it  is  spread  for  even  clistribution  to  the  screen 
bars.  When  a  car  of  boney  coal  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face the  dead  plate  is  raised  and  the  boney  passes 
directly  into  a  storage  hopper.  Some  of  this  boney  coal 
is  sold  when  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  The  greater  por- 
tion, however,  is  loaded  into  electric  larries  and  trans 
ferred  to  a  nearby  dump.  A  small  amount  of  the  boney 
is  crushed  and  mixed  with  slack  to  enter  a  conveyor 
that  leads  to  the  overhead  bunkers  in  the  boiler  room. 
When  the  boney  storage  hopper  is  empty  steam  coal 
may  be  dumped  into  it.  The  same  larry  is  then  utilized 
for  collecting  the  coal  and  discharging  it  into  wagons 
for  domestic  needs. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  coal  that  is  shipped  from 
the  tipple  is  loaded  as  mine-run  since  it  goes  to  the  par- 
ent organization  eventually  to  be  crushed  and  used  under 
kilns.  However,  some  is  loaded  as  IJ-in.  lump  and  slack. 


opposite  side  of  thf  tipple  from  the  power  plant.  The 
blacksmith  shop,  which  is  separated  by  a  partition  from 
the  other  two,  contains  forges  and  blowers.  An  elec- 
trically driven  line  shaft  runs  lengthwise  through  the 
building  and  operates  various  machines  by  belt  connec- 
tion. All  of  the  saws  and  drills  are  made  safe  by  wooden 
guards  constructed  around  them.  The  Ford  Collieries 
Co.  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  safe-practices  movement, 
and  the  results  accomplished  are  readily  apparent  to  any- 
one who  visits  any  of  its  mines.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  the  more  important  of  the  mechanical  de- 
vices for  eliminating  danger  will  be  taken  up  in  a  suc- 
ceeding article. 

The  lamphouse  is  situated  near  the  air  and  material 
shaft  and  is.  of  the  same  characteristic  construction  as 
the  other  surface  buildings.  Little  gas  is  encountered 
within  the  mine,  yet  electric  cap  lamps  are  employed. 


Map  Showing 

Underground 

WorkingF 

Projection  is  made  on 
a  modified  triple  entry 
system,  with  main  head- 
ings driven  four-entry; 
rooms  are  developed  in 
panels.  Thirty  rooms 
are  turned  off  each  butt 
entry,  these  passages 
being  driven  3  0  0  ft. 
apart. 


This  passes  over  a  traveling  picking  table,  where  it  is 
given  careful  preparation. 

There  is  not  much  of  the  boney  mixed  with  the  clean 
coal  underground  despite  the  fact  that  a  1-in.  layer  of 
this  material  divides  the  two  Freeport  beds.  The  utmost 
vigilance  is  exercised  over  the  loading  at  the  face  by  men 
who  are  known  as  boney  bosses — a  term  that  is  some- 
what of  a  localism,  by  the  way.  Whether  clean  coal  is 
being  loaded  can  be  gaged  with  fair  accuracy  by  the 
thickness  of  the  boney  in  any  particular  room  and  the 
consequent  size  of  the  gob  pile. 

One  of  the  chief  surface  buildings  is  the  blacksmith, 
carpenter  and  machine  shop,  which  is  situated  on  the 


Those  in  use  were  made  by  the  Witherbee  Igniter  Co. 
and  are  of  two-volt  capacity.  The  recharging  racks  are 
so  constructed  as  to  accommodate  370  batteries  at  one 
time.  The  charging  room  aLso  is  used  in  repairing  and 
rebuilding  the  batteries.  One  of  the  advantageous 
features  of  the  Witherbee  type  of  lamp  is  that  the  bat- 
teries can  be  rebuilt  at  the  mine. 

A  nominal  fee  of  4c.  per  day  is  charged  against  each 
miner  for  the  use  of  a  lamp.  This  is  a  lower  rate  than 
that  charged  by  most  companies  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  fee  does  not  covei 
even  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

A  novel  and  effective  method  of  handling  the  lamp 
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checks  is  emploj'ed.  Seventeen  wooden  cleats  have  been 
nailed  lengthwise  on  a  board  that  measures  32  x  2G  in. 
Horizontal  slots  are  sawed  in  the  cleats  and  each  check 
is  held  to  the  board  by  placing  it  in  the  cleat  slots.  A 
board  of  this  size  will  accommodate  800  checks.  Each 
check  slot  is  numbered  and  as  the  man  returns  his  lamp, 
he  is  given  the  check  as  a  receipt.  All  check  numbers 
must  be  accounted  for  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

The  fanhouse  is  located  close  to  the  air  and  material 
shaft  and  contains  a  16  x  6-ft.  reversible  Jeffrey  fan. 
This  is  connected  by  belt  to  a  steam  engine.  A  concrete 
tunnel  leads  from  this  building  to  the  air  and  material 
shaft. 

A  bathhouse  with  accommodations  for  100  men  also 
has  been  installed.  A  janitor  is  in  charge,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  keep  the  place  clean  as  well  as  to  guard  the 
clothes  of  the  men.  Equipment  within  this  building 
comprises  24  lavatories,  4  showers,  the  necessary  urin- 
als, etc.  Rectangular-shaped  wire  baskets,  with  hooks 
beneath,  serve  to  hold  the  clothes  of  the  men  as  well  as 
individual  towels  and  soap.  The  showers  are  separated 
by  slate  panels.  Plumbing  fixtures,  which  were  supplied 
by  the  Speakman  Mfg.  Co.,  include  shower  heads  of  the 
cantonment  type  which  are  fitted  with  a  ball-joint  con- 
nection. 

The  remaining  unit  of  the  surface  buildings  is  a  com- 
bination first-aid  dressing  station,  mine-foreman's 
office  and  supply  house.  There  is  nothing  that  deserves 
more  than  casual  mention  in  this  building  and  it  con- 
sequently will  be  passed  over  lightly  in  lieu  of  the  more 
interesting  sections  underground. 

The  layout  around  the  shaft  bottom  is  different  from 
that  usually  found.  A  double  track  has  been  laid  on 
either  side  of  the  shaft  for  a  distance  of  500  ft.  One 
side  handles  the  loaded  cars  and  the  other  the  empties. 
An   automatic  switch-throw,    devised   by   Mr.    Thomas, 


allows  the  cars  to  be  caged  rapidly  by  a  Eowerston  cag- 
ing apparatus.  As  trips  of  loaded  cars  are  brought  to 
the  shaft  bottom  the  locomotives  cut  off  to  a  parallel 
entry  and  swing  around  to  the  empty  storage  yards, 
where  a  trip  of  empties  is  made  up. 

A  rest  room  has  been  provided  for  the  men  at  the 
bottom  of  the  air  and  material  shaft.  Benches  have 
been  provided  in  this  room  for  the  waiting  men.  The 
caging  arrangement  is  such  as  to  give  what  might  be 
called  a  turnstile  effect,  since  only  one  man  can  enter 
the  cage  at  a  time.    This  arrangement  eliminates  crowd- 


TIPPLE    SEEN    FROM    THE    E.MPTT    CAR    TRACKS 

Tliis  Is  a  view  of  the  tipple  from  the  opposite  side  to  that  shown 

in    tlie    frontispiece. 

ing  at  the  bottom  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  also  assures 
each  individual  a  trip  up  the  shaft  in  the  order  in  which 
he  arrived  at  the  bottom  with  respect  to  his  fellow 
workers.  Thus  there  is  small  chance  for  an  accident  to 
occur  from  crowding  on  the  cage  or  around  the  landing. 
Near  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  a  hospital  has  been 
built.  It  is  30  X  20  ft.  in  dimensions  and  is  electrically 
lighted  and  equipped  with  hot  and  cold  water.  A  lava- 
tory, benches  and  first-aid  supplies  are  arranged  con- 


General    View    of    the  Power  Plant 

Showing  Also  the  Material - 

Shaft  Headframe 

In  this  plant  the  boiler  room  and  engine  room 

are  under  one  roof  but  separated  by  a  brick 

partition.    The  material  hoist  is  installed  in  the 

end  of  the  engine  room. 
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INTERIOK   OF  THE  ENGINE   AND   GENERATOR   ROOM 
Two  generating  uftits  ffiaT  be  sffln  as  Well  as  the  maftrial  liOist  in  the  background. 


veniently.  This  is  the  only  firsl-aid  station  within  the 
mine.  The  common  practice  of  locating  such  stations 
throughout  the  workings  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  plan  of  having  one  spacious  room  near  the  shaft 
bottom. 

An  electric  locomotive  ambulance,  which  was  designed 
and  constructed  at  the  company  shops,  is  kept  in  readi- 
ness at  the  motor  bam  for  hurried  calls.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  converted  locomotive,  but  the  idea  is  dis- 
tinctively original  and  of  this  device  more  will  be  said 
in  a  subsequent  article. 

The  main  sump  is  located  at  the  shaft  bottom.  A 
14  X  10  X  18-in.  single-plunger,  horizontal,  steam-driven 
Dean  Bros,  pump  suffices  to  void  the  water  to  the  surface 
through  a  10-in.  discharge  line,  although  a  10  x  7  x  12- 
in.  pump  of  the  same  type  and  make  is  used  as  a  spare. 


Each  pump  is  equipped  with  an  Ohio  Grease  Co.  lubri- 
cator. Grease  has  been  found  more  effective  than  oil  in 
lubricating  the  cylinders.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to 
refill  the  lubricator  oftener  than  once  in  44  hours.  Each 
lubricator  will  hold  from  one  to  two  quarts  of  grease. 
There  is  but  one  pumping  station  underground.  How- 
ever, portable  field  pumps  are  utilized  in  some  sections 
where  local  dips  are  encountered.  The  pump  room  is  26 
ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide  and  is  constructed  with  tile  sid- 
ing. Six  10-in.  I-beams  support  the  i"Oof.  The  steam 
used  in  driving  the  pump  passes  from  the  cylinder  to 
condenser  coils  outside  of  the  room,  where  it  is  utilized 
in  drying  sand  for  the  locomotives.  From  the  con- 
denser coils  the  hot  water  passes  to  the  hospital  room 
and  is  again  used,  this  time  in  heating  the  water  that 
must  be  constantly  available  at  this  point.    The  sand  is 


IN..::..       W     OF   THE    MAIN    HOI.'^T   HOt'SE 

The  "ulcan  hol»t  here  Installed,  as  mny  bp  seen,  c.-irrk's  double  tonlcnl  ilrumsi.     Tlii.<i  form  of  drum  possesses  many  advantages 

for  heavy   tnntlnuous  hoixtlng  over  those  of  a   cylindrical  shape. 
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brought  down  the  air  and  mate.ial  shaft  and  is  screened 
underground  after  having  been  dried. 

The  electric  current  that  is  used  within  the  mine  is 
brought  down  the  air  and  material  shaft  by  a  1,000.000- 
circ.mil  cable.  It  is  distributed  to  different  sections  of 
the  operation  from  a  switchboard  located  at  the  shaft 
bottom  and  containing  four  single-pole  knife  switches. 
A  S'treeter-Amet  automatic  icale  recorder  has  been 
installed  in  a  room  near  the  hoisting  shaft.  It  is  of 
5-ton  capacity. 

As  can  be  noticed  in  the  accompanying  map  of  the 
underground  layout,  the  coal  is  developed  by  a  variation 
of  the  triple-enti-j'  system  with  a  panel  scheme  applied 
to  the  rooms.  The  main  shaft  was  located  square  with 
the  railroad  tracks  beneath  the  tipple.  The  main  entrie."? 
were  then  driven  square  with  the  shaft.  This  has  placed 
them  at  an  angle  of  about  13  deg.  fi'om  a  north  and 
south  line.  After  the  bottom  layout  had  been  estab- 
lished the  main  face  entries  were  driven  30  deg.  north- 
east and  southwest.  The  butt  entries  were  then  driven 
perpendicular  to  these,  which  places  them  at  an  angle 
of  30  deg.  northwest  and  southeast.  The  main  haulage 
entries  are  quadruple. 

The  face  entries  are  1,800  ft.  apart,  which  permits  a 
development  of  30  rooms  off  each  butt  entiy.  The  butt 
entries  are  driven  300  ft.  apart.  All  entries  are  12  ft. 
wide  and  spaced  on  50-ft.  centers.  The  rooms  are  25  ft. 
wide  and  likewise  spaced  on  50-ft.  centers.  Barrier 
pillars  100  ft.  in  thickness  have  been  left  to  protect  all 
of  the  main  entries  and  bottom  construction.  Few  of 
the  pillars  within  the  panels  have  been  removed  to  date 
but  this  work  will  proceed  wherever  surface  conditions 
will  permit. 

Coal  Undercut  by  Nine  Shortwall  Machines 

All  of  the  mining  machines  and  locomotives  in  use  are 
of  Goodman  manufacture.  There  are  two  13-ton  series- 
parallel  control  locomotives  for  use  on  the  main  haulage- 
ways.  Each  is  driven  by  a  278-hp.  motor.  Eight  6'- 
ton  gathering  locomotives  of  the  low  30  type  with  paral- 
lel control  are  used  in  making  up  the  trips  in  'the  face 
entries.  The  coal  is  undercut  by  nine  50-hp.  shortwall 
mining  machines,  of  which  but  seven  are  actually  in  use, 
the  other  two  serving  as  spares.  Where  the  rooms  are 
driven  with  the  dip,  the  cai-s  are  removed  to  the  butt 
entiy  by  the  gathering  locomotives,  which  are  equipped 
with  auxiliary  crab  reels  and  wire  rope. 

Sixty-pound  rails  are  laid  on  the  main  haulage  en- 
tries and  40-lb.  steel  in  the  face  entries.  The  butt 
entries  as  well  as  the  rooms  have  been  laid  with  20-lb. 
steel.  Steel  ties  have  been  employed  practically  through- 
out the  mine. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  under- 
ground work  is  the  common-sense  application  of  safety 
principles,  which  has  been  given  special  attention.  The 
Ford  Collieries  Co.  has  proved  that  efficient  operation 
can  go  hand-in-hand  with  safe  practices. 

The  main  offices  of  the  company  are  located  at  Curtis- 
ville.  A.  R.  Pollock  is  general  manager  of  mines;  W.  G. 
Shallcross,  general  superintendent;  G.  G.  Long,  chief 
engineer,  and  J.  H.  Byers,  purchasing  agent.  W.  D. 
Thomas  is  superintendent  of  the  Berry  No.  3  mine,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  while  Mr.  Flenner  is  mine 
foreman.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  these  men  has 
aided  materially  in  the  collection  of  data  for  this  article, 
and  Coal  Age  gratefully  acknowledges  the  many  cour- 
tesies extended  bv  them. 


The  article  that  will  follow  this  one,  which  will  be 
descriptive  of  numerous  safety  devices,  will  also  take  up 
the  first-aid  and  rescue  program  of  this  company.  This 
important  phase  of  mine  operation  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  S.  Murray,  safety  engineer,  who  has  also 
developed  a  first-aid  program  that  is  as  effective  as  it  is 
original.  Steady  production  is  possible  only  where  the 
workmen  are  not  subject  to  accident.  This  the  Ford 
officials  have  long  recognized.  To  be  among  the  leaders 
in  the  safety  movement  requires  persistent  application 
of  safety  principles.  Only  where  such  persistent  appli- 
cation is  given  to  .safety  will  results  be  obtained  and 
the  industry  find  that  its  safety  labors  yield  the  immun- 
ity from  accident  that  is  desired. 


Low- Tern j)eraturc  Carbonization 
Gives  Huge  Byproduct  Yield 

By  Method  Boing    Employed    in    Great   Britain 

640,000,000  Gallons  of  Fuol  Oil  Would  Be  01)- 

lained  from  50,000,000  Tons  of  Bituminous. 

A  SMOKELESS  fuel  known  as  coalite,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  a  natural  briquet,  generating  as  much 
heat  per  unit  as  coal,  is  being  manufactured  by  a  Brit- 
ish company  recently  organized.  Consul  H.  C.  Claiborne, 
London,  reports.  The  volatile  constituents  of  the  coal 
are  collected  by  a  process  of  low-temperature  carbon- 
ization, recent  experiments  establishing  the  following 
products  obtained  at  one  time  from  one  ton  of  bitumi- 
nous coal: 

Three  gallons  of  motor  spirit — nearly  double  the 
usual  yield  of  motor  spirit  from  processes  where  coal  is 
distilled  at  a  high  temperature.  This  spirit  is  refined 
and  is  suitable  for  motor  cars,  aero  engines,  tractors  and 
every  purpose  for  which  petrol  (gasoline)  or  benzol  is 
used  today. 

Sixteen  gallons  of  oils  for  burning,  lighting  and  lub- 
ricating. This  oil  is  similar  to  crude  petroleum.  It 
can  be  burned  without  refining,  direct  under  boilers  for 
naval  and  maritime  purposes  generally.  If  distilled  the 
products  obtained  are  even  more  valuable  and  find  a 
ready  market  for  many  purposes.  The  crude  oil  may 
be  separated  into  motor  spirit,  cresylic  oils,  burning 
oils  for  lamps,  lubricating  oils,  oils  for  Diesel  engines, 
and  pitch  of  superior  quality  for  insulating  and  other 
purposes. 

Seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  This  gas  is  of 
higher  quality  than  that  made  by  gas  works  and  is  of 
great  value  for  lighting,  heating  and  power  purposes. 
Its  heat  value  is  600  B.t.u.  per  cubic  foot,  after  removal 
of  the  light  oils,  whereas  that  of  ordinary  coal  gas,  simi- 
larly treated,  is  about  500  B.t.u. 

Twenty  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  fertiliz- 
ers and  high  e.xplosives. 

Fourteen  hundredweight  of  smokeless  fuel. 

The  coal  output  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  was 
estimated  at  280,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $973,300,000. 
Between  40,000,000  and  50,000,000  tons  are  devoted  to 
domestic  consumption,  and  if  this  amount  were  con- 
verted into  smokeless  fuel  by  low-temperature  carbon- 
ization some  640,000,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  would  be 
obtained  annually.  If  this  .system  were  applied  to  all 
coal  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  quantity  of 
bj-products  recorded  would  be  enormous. 
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A  Coal  Tipple  for  a  Stripping  Operation 

This    Tipple  Is  Extremely  Simple  Yet  Any  Size  or  Combination  of  Sizes  Can  Be  Made  by 

Merely  Changing  the  Setting  of  Two  cr  Three  Gates — Provision  Is 

Made  for  Future  Crushing 

By  Frank  J.  Schraeder,  Jr. 

Chicago,    IlL 


A  COAL  tipple  of  marked  simplicity  in  construc- 
tion, equipment  and  flexibility  in  loading  various 
sizes  of  coal  and  their  combinations  i.s  that  at 
the  Allied  Coal  Co.'s  stripping  operation  at  Sonora, 
Muskingum  County,  Ohio.  A  description  of  this  in- 
stallation will  undoubtedly 
be  of  interest  to  many  op- 
erators since  balanced 
horizontal  picking  -  table 
screens  are  here  used  as 
well  as  a  novel  provision 
for  future  crushing  facil- 
ities. The  tipple  is  de- 
signed to  handle  250  tons 
of  coal  per  hour.  It  con- 
sists broadly  of  a  housed 
receiving  hopper  of  35 
ton  capacity,  a  feeder,  a 
steel  apron-type  elevating 

conveyor,  a  set  of  Jacobsen  balanced  horizontal  picking- 
table  screens  combining  coal-preparation  and  refuse- 
disposal  facilities,  a  refuse  storage,  a  lump  loading 
boom  and  a  compact  power  plant. 

The  coal  is  brought  from  the  strip  pit  to  the  tipple 
in  trains  consisting  of  an  18-ton  dinkey  locomotive  and 
Western  side-dump  cars  of  4-cu.yd.  capacity  that  dis- 
charge into  the  wooden  steel-lined  receiving  hopper  of 
35  tons  capacity.  The  receiving  hopper  ia  provided  writh 
a  reciprocating  feeder  for  uniformly  feeding  the  coal 
onto  the  lower  end  of  the  steel  apron  conveyor,  which 
extends  into  the  waterproofed  concrete  pit  supporting 
the  receiving  hopper.  Power  is  imparted  to  the  feeder 
by  a  chain  drive  from  the  conveyor  foot  shaft,  while  a 
clutch  is  provided  for  disengaging  the  feeder  so  as  to 
permit  operation  of  the  conveyor  independently  of  this 
device.   Thus,  most  conveniently,  the  conveyor,  at  the  close 


of  each  day's  work,  may  be  left  entirely  free  from  coal. 
The  apron  conveyor  elevates  the  coal  for  direct  dis- 
charge to  the  tipple  screens.  It  has  a  capacity  of  250 
tons  per  hour,  is  36  in.  wide  and  approximately  105 
ft.  long  and  is  belt-driven  from  the  countershaft  in- 
dicated in  the  accompany- 


Stripping  coal  is  getting  a  bad  name  in  the 
market  because  too  many  strippers  believe 
that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  pro- 
vide for  uncovering,  digging  and  loading  the 
coal.  Because  the  coal  comes  from  an  open 
cut  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  care- 
fully prepared  as  any  other  fuel  and  with  as 
much  care  as  is  taken  in  this  tipple. 


ing  line  drawing.  The 
discharge  end  of  the  con- 
veyor delivers  the  coal  at 
a  uniform  rate  over  a 
chute  directly  to  the  hori- 
zontal shaker  screens. 

The  Jacobsen  balanced 
horizontal  picking  -  table 
screen  as  here  installed 
consists  of  a  pair  of  hori- 
zontally reciprocating 
troughs,  an  upper  screen 
section  and  a  lower  steel 
The  screen  and  the  trough  section 
reverse     conveying     motions,     and 


trough  section, 
have  relatively 
as  they  are  mounted  on  floating-type  rollers,  there  is 
no  vertical  motion  in  the  movement  of  the  screen,  so 
that  coal  can  be  readily  hand-picked  directly  on  the 
screening  surface.  The  two  screens,  or  troughs,  are 
so  arranged  that  the  vibratory  effect  of  one  is  balanced 
by  the  counter  effect  of  the  other. 

The  operating  mechanism  for  driving  the  reciprocat- 
ing screens  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  Two 
pairs  of  oppositely  mounted  ordinary  eccentrics  are 
driven  from  a  shaft,  each  pair  operating  one  of  the 
.screens.  A  uniformly  rotating,  power-driven,  differen- 
tial fly-wheel  pulley  is  so  arranged  as  to  impart  to  the 
shaft  a  motion  that  is  slow  at  first,  gradually  accelerating 
toward  the  end  of  the  stroke,  then  quickly  reversing  and 
"lowing  down  toward  the  end  of  the  return  stroke. 
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FIG.    1.      CKOSS-SECTION    OF    PREPARATION    PLANT 
i^idc-dunip  cars   licliver  the   coal  to  a  hopper  from   which  it   is  fed  to  u  conveyor  that  delivers  it  to  thf  .sert 
.  combination  of  sizes  can  be  delivered  to  almost  any  track  under  the  tipple. 


■nlnj,-  iil:int.      A1ni<i 


AlPparts  of  the  machine  are  carefully  designed  and 
constructed.  The  eccentric  straps  and  all  the  important 
elements  are  castings  of  steel.  Bronze  bushings  are 
used  in  the  bearings.  The  whole  driving  mechani.sm  is 
mounted  on  a  cast-iron  base,  and  the  equipment  is  all 
placed  on  one  floor.  This  not  only  makes  possible  a 
more  simple  and  less  expensive  tipple  structure  but 
also  affords  greater  accessibility. 

The  upper  screen  is  5  ft.  wide  and  approximately  45 
ft.  long.  It  is  arranged  to  receive  the  coal  directly 
from  the  conveyor  chute,  under  which  it  extends  and 
reciprocates.  For  removing  the  slack  the  coal  is  first 
passed  over  12  ft.  of  g  x  i  in.  lip  screen.  Part  of  the 
slack  coal  is  caught  on  the  short  horizontal  deck  under 


this' screen' and  conveyed  forward  to  the  slack  chute, 
which  is  flared  at  the  top  to  receive  the  remainder  of 
the  slack.  This  delivers  the  fine  material  to  the  center 
compartment  of  the  lower  trough,  which,  as  above 
stated,  has  a  reverse  conveying  action  and  will  there- 
fore carry  its  contents  a  short  distance  back  for  dis- 
charge into  the  slack  hopper.  A  standard  rack-and- 
pinion  gate  controls  the  discharge  of  the  slack  from  the 
hopper  into  the  slack  car. 

The  lump-and-nut  coal,  which  has  been  relieved  of 
the  slack,  can  "now  be  picked  as  it  passes  over  the  blank 
plate  and  then  over  the  6  ft.  of  1 1  x  li  in.  lip  screen  for 
removing  the  nut.  The  nut  coal  is  received  on  the 
lower' deck,  and  is  lowered  through  a  gate  onto  an  ele- 


FIG.    2.      TWO   SHOVEL.S    AT  WORK   IN  THE   STRIP  PIT 

This  stripping  is  not  particularly  different  from  others  except  that  Western  side-dump  cars  are  employed  for  removing  the  coaL    iiolh 

shovels  are  full-revolving  and  the  smaller  is  mounted   on  caterpillar  trucks. 
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vated  trough,  which  is  ripidly  supported  on  the  lower 
troiijrh  and  will  therefore  convey  the  nut  coal  backward 
for  discharge  into  the  nut  chute  which  is  provided  with 
a  special  hinged  apron  discharge  for  proper  loading  into 
the  nut  car. 

The  lump  coal  in  its  travel  is  slightly  deflected  to  one 
side  of  the  screen  trough  and  then  discharged  with 
practically  no  drop  through  a  gate  into  a  short  chute 
and  thence  onto  the  apron-conveyor  loading  boom.  This 
Webster  loading  boom,  which  is  employed  for  lowering 
the  lump  into  the  car  without  breakage,  is  48  in.  wide, 
has  a  20-ft.  horizontal  section  and  a  24-ft.  hinged  sec- 
tion which  is  so  pivoted  that  it  can  be  raised  and  low- 
ered for  careful  loading  and  trimming  of  the  cars. 
When  first  loading  an  empty  car  the  discharge  end  of 
the  boom  is  placed  a  short  distance  above  the  car  floor, 
The  loading  boom  is  belt-driven  from  a  countershaft. 

Simple  manipulation  of  a  pair  of  cables  from  the 
trimmers'  platform  will  operate  either  one  of  a  pair 


of  the  upper  screen  and  discharged  into  the  lower 
trough  compartment,  in  which  both  sizes  are  conveyed 
backward  for  loading  on  the  nut  track. 

In  loading  picked  run-of-mine  the  nut  and  lump  after 
being  picked  on  the  screen  are  by-passed  as  above  ex- 
plained to  the  lower  trough.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
nut  gate  is  closed  the  lump  and  nut  coal  will, be  conveyed 
farther  back  for  direct  discharge  into  the  slack  hopper. 

The  present  installation  pi'ovides  for  future  crushing 
of  the  nut  or  lump  coal  by  the  simple  addition  of  a 
suitable  frame  structure  as  shown  dotted  on  the  draw- 
ing and  the  installation  of  a  crusher  to  receive  the  coal 
from  the  end  of  the  upper  screen.  It  may  be  readily 
perceived  that  the  lump  coal  can  be  discharged  onto 
the  loading  boom  for  careful  loading  on  the  lump  track 
and  that  the  nut,  or,  in  other  words,  all  sizes  between 
the  slack  and  the  lump,  can  be  passed  directly  into  the 
crusher  by  closing  proper  gates.  In  this  operation  the 
crushed  coal  is  discharged  directly  onto  the  extension 


FIG.   3 

Mechanism 

Driving  the 

Shaking 

Screens 

A  unif  o  r  m  1  y 
rotating,  differen- 
tial, flywheel  pul- 
ley drives  the  ec- 
centric shaft  at  a 
n  o  w  -  u  n  i  f  a  r  m 
speed  of  rotation. 
The  screens  are 
thus  given  un- 
equal or  convey- 
iiifr  oscillations. 


of  clutches  that  control  the  operation  of  the  small  hoist- 
ing drum,  which  is  connected  to  the  boom  drive  and  ar- 
ranged to  raise  and  lower  the  hinged  section  as  desired 
or  to  stop  or  start  the  conveyor. 

If  it  should  be  desired  to  mix  the  nut  with  the  slack, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  open  a  gate  in  the  upper  section 
of  the  shaker.  This  will  discharge  the  coal  directly  into 
the  center  compartment  of  the  lower  trough.  With  the 
gate  in  this  section  closed,  the  nut  coal  will  be  con- 
veyed back  toward  the  slack  hopper,  where,  preceding 
its  discharge  thereto,  it  is  mixed  with  the  slack  com- 
ing from  the  upper  screen  through  the  slack  chute. 

Lump  and  nut  can  be  loaded  over  the  loading  boom 
by  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  gates  controlling  the 
movements  of  these  sizes.  This  will  permit  the  dis- 
charge of  the  lump  and  nut  over  the  chute  to  the  load- 
ing boom.  If  it  is  desired  to  load  the  lump  and  nut  on 
the  nut  track  a  different  setting  of  the  gates  can  be 
made  so  that  both  sizes  will  be  conveyed  toward  the  end 


of  the  lower  trough  and  is  conveyed  backward  for  load- 
ing either  on  the  nut  track  or  for  mixing  with  the  slack 
and  loading  on  the  slack  track  as  picked,  crushed  run- 
of-mine. 

In  crushing,  the  closure  of  the  proper  gates  permits 
the  lump  to  pass  directly  into  the  crushed  and  over  the 
lower  trough  for  loading  on  either  the  nut  track  or 
for  mixing  with  the  slack.  The  nut  coal  in  this  case  is 
discharged  onto  the  loading  boom  for  loading  on  the 
lump  track.  The  entire  equipment  is  so  flexible  that 
a  simple  manipulation  of  gates  will  readily  aflford  the 
loading  of  the  various  sizes  and  their  combinations  as 
indicated  in  the  drawing. 

The  conveying  action  of  the  coal  over  the  upper 
screen  is  such  that  the  refuse  can  be  conveniently 
removed  by  hand.  The  pickings  are  dropped  into  chutes 
which  feed  into  the  two  narrow  refuse  troughs  formed 
integrally  with  the  lower  coal  trough  and  of  course  have 
the  same  backward  conveying  action.    This  causes  the 
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FIG-    I     SCENE  IN  THE   J'lCKlNG   ROOM 
The  pickers  are  seen  at  work   on  the  upper  deck  of  the  hori- 
zontal  conveying  screen.      The   lump   coal   is   pushed   to   one  side 
of   the    shaker  before   delivery. 

refuse  to  discharge  into  the  refuse  storage  bin,  whence 
it  can  be  conveniently  removed  at  desired  intervals. 

This  horizontal  screen  gives  better  preparation  and 
more  thorough  screening  than  is  possible  with  similar 
devices  of  the  inclined  type.  The  sizes  are  delivered 
from  the  screen  to  the  cars  with  less  degradation  than 
with  an  inclined  screen,  because  the  distance  traversed 
is  shorter. 

The  entire  tipple  and  power  plant  is  of  frame  con- 
struction built  on  concrete  foundations.  The  power 
plant  consists  of  one  150-hp.  72  in.  x  16  ft.  Erie  City 
high-pressure  stationary  boiler,  and  16  x  18  in.  "Vim" 
heavy-duty,  center-crank,  automatic  engine  rated  at 
125  hp.,  manufactured  by  the  Ames  Iron  Works. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  make 
reference  to  the  group  of  men  whose  vision  and  effort 
have  made  possible  the  complete  development  of  this 
project.  These  include  Edward  A.  Langenbach,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  A.  J.  Tice,  vice-president 
and  director  of  sales;  A.  A.  Serva,  assistant  general 
manager,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  C.  H.  Flynn, 
general  superintendent.  The  entire  plant  was  designed 
and  built  by  Jacobsen  &  Schraeder,  Inc.,  engineers 
and  constructors.   Majestic  Building,   Chicago,   111. 


Need  For  Study 

By  J.  T.  Beard 

The  answers  given  below  were  selected  from  replies 
made  to  various  questions  which  were  asked  at  recent 
mine  foremen's  examinations.  The  examiners  did  not 
penalize  for  either  poor  spelling  or  bad  grammar. 
How  would  Coal  Age  readers  grade  these  answers? 


Outs.— WHiat  arc  the  dangers  of  blasting  coal  "on  the  solid". 
.tii«. —  (1)    It  Is  llblc  to  fly  back  and  hit  yo. 

(2)  Danger  of  utermaten  into  Io8h  of  lives. 

(3)  It  Is  tiBht  DhoU. 

Qucs. — In    what    viloeily    of  air   Is   a   safety    lamp  unsafe? 

Alls. — It  would  not  be  safe  in   20,000  cu.ft.  of  air. 

Quis. — How  would  you  handle  a  safety  lamp  when  found  full 
of  name? 

.1  lis. — A  safety  lamp  should  be  removed  with  precaution  to 
where  they  was  a  curant  of  air  congealed   under  your-  eoat 

pMC*. — Describe  the  various  systems  of  mine  haulage  with 
which    you    are    fiinilllur. 

Anx. — (1)    Split  and  continncrus. 

( 2 )   Sum  has  muis :  sum  has  motors :  sum  has  dinkes. 

Qiies. — In  opening  a  new  mine  what  arc  the  principal  quis- 
tlons   to  be  considered? 

Ans. —  (1)   Ventlashun. 

(2)  That  dcpen  on  the  loking  of  the  scam  the  mii.>.i 
.serious  question  is  shipping  point. 

(3)  In  the  opening  of  new  mines  is  to  open  it  at  the 
least  expense  poslbell. 

Qttra. — 'WTiich  are  preferable     overcasts  or  undercasts? 
Ans. — A  overcast  Is  bcttir  than  a  undercast  for  the  reason  the 
air  will  go  up  better  than  down. 

Qiiis. — Which  should  be  the  larger,  the  upcast  or  the  down- 
cast   shaft? 

Ans. —  (1)    The  upcast  should  be  the  largest  on  account  of  hav- 
ing largest  area  for  rcturnlg  of  air. 
(2)  The  upcast  should  be  the  larger  because  the  air  go- 
ing up  .should  have  more  room  will  pull  better. 
Qhcs. — How   would    you   ascertain   the   quantity   of  air   passing 
thi'ough   an    airway? 

Ans. — If   there    is    a    small   quantity    of    air    it    will   move   very 
slow   if  at  all  wher   there   is   a    larg  quanity   it   circulates   fast 
Qiics. — How  may  each  of  the  mine  gases  be  detected,  etc.? 
Ans. — (1)    By  a  flame  cap,  brilliancy  of  light,  sweet  taste  and 
pains  in  the  back,  headache  and  by  suffocation. 

(2)  Carbon  Dioxide  Is  detected  by  putting  the  light  out. 
If  mixed  with  7  times  as  much  air  will  cause  ex- 
plosion. 

(3)  Carbon  dioxide  is  on  the  bottom  and  is  brathed 
slowly  untill  an  offell  acking  of  head  and  back  and 
limbs   and    will   kill   if   not   removed. 

(4)  Marsh  gas  at  a  certain  %  will  explode  and  will  kill 
or  else  burn  him  up. 

(5)  Marsh  gas  is  liter  than  air  in  large  quanites  may 
cause  sleepns  and  probley  death.  White  damp  is  the 
oction  taken  from  carbon  and  it  will  cause  sleepness 
and  dizyness.  Marsh  gas  will  be  detect  by  head- 
ache. Several  mine  gases  may  be  detected  by  head- 
ache are  by  getting  your  breath  hard  are  by  getting 
weak   in   your  joints. 

Ques. — Describe  the  anemometer   and   explain   its   use. 
.ins. — (1)    A  anmometer  is  a  vary  fine  piece  of  machinery  that 
a  safe  current  of  air  will  cause  it  to  oprate. 

(2)  Is  a  small  thing  round  in  the  shape  of  a  dollar  clock 
and  each  levelation  of  this  long  hand  registers  one 
hundred   feet   of   air. 

(3)  Is  an  ensterman  in  the  shape  of  a  wach  case  with 
hands  to  slioe  the  pressher  of  the  air. 

Qucs. — What  is  the  difference  between  a  true  fault  and  a  fault 
of    erosion? 

Alls* — (1)    A  fault  of  erosion  come  unexpected  and  a  true  fault 
is  where  the  coal  plays  out. 
(2)   A  fault  of  erosion  is  where  the  coal  stoped  or  was 
no   more. 
Qucs. — What   does   the  law   require   relative   to   the  handling  of 
powder  and  the  charging  and  firing  of  shots? 

Ans. — Handlig  of  powder  sould  bee  handlid  with  care  and 
charign  and  faring  of  shots  a  miner  should  his  best  gugement 
charigen  and  faring  of  shots. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  answers  such  as  these  in 
the  papers  submitted  by  candidates  in  examination. 
The  fact  is  evidence  of  the  ever  present  necessity  of 
mining  companies  organizing  and  maintaining  educa- 
tional classes  for  giving  instruction  in  English,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic  and  the  rudimentary  principles  of  coal 
mining. 

Instruction  should  be  free  to  ambitious  workers,  on 
recommendation  of  the  foreman.  The  results  will  show 
on  the  cost-sheets  of  the  mine  if  the  instructors  and 
their  methods  are  of  the  right  kind.  Superintendents 
should  take  notice. 
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Official  Report  of  Coke  Industry  in  1919 

Production  Decreased  but  Capacity  of  Byproduct  Ovens   Increased— Number  of  Ovens 
Under  Construction  Falls  from  1,815  in  Beginning  of  1919  to  853  in  Begin- 

-11,232  Ovens  Are  Now  Built  and  Building 


ning  of  Present  Year- 

OUTSTANDING  features  of  the  coke  industry 
during  the  year  1919  were  the  great  slump  in  de- 
mand that  followed  the  armistice  and  a  remark- 
able increase  in  the  proportion  of  byproduct  coke  made 
as  compared  with  beehive  coke.  According  to  pre- 
liminarj'^  estimates  made  by  F.  G.  Tryon,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  the  total  production  of  coke  in  1919, 
including  beehive  and  byproduct  but  excluding  gas-house 
coke,  was  44,821,000  net  tons,  a  decrease,  as  compared 
wfth  1918,  of  11,657,000  tons,  or  20.6  per  cent. 

The  decrease  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  beehive 
coke,  the  production  of  which  fell  off  36  per  cent.  The 
output  of  byproduct  coke  decreased  only  3.2  per  cent. 
The  output  of  byproduct  coke  consequently  exceeded 
that  of  beehive  coke  for  the  first  time.  In  1918  about 
46  per  cent  of  the  total  coke  made  in  the  United  States 
was  produced  in  byproduct  ovens  and  54  per  cent  in 
beehive  ovens.  In  1919  the  proportions  were  reversed, 
56  per  cent  coming  from  byproduct  and  only  44  per  cent 
from  beehive  ovens.  The  year  1919  thus  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  coke  manufacture  in  the 
United  States. 

Coke  Manufactured  at  Gas  Plants 

The  quantity  of  coke  manufactured  in  1919  at  illu- 
minating-gas plants,  not  included  in  the  figures  given 
above,  was  about  3,200,000  tons.  The  total  quantity  of 
coke  produced  in  1919  was  therefore  about  48,000,000 
tons.  The  figures  for  beehive  coke  are  estimated  from 
shipments  by  rail.  Those  for  bjiJroduct  coke  are  based 
on  reports  collected  from  producers  in  a  preliminary 
canvass.  The  figures  for  both  are  subject  to  revision 
and  will  be  revised  when  the  annual  statistical  canvass 
is  completed. 

The  blast  furnaces  are  the  great  customers  of  the 
coke  industry.  In  1918,  according  to  the  statistical  re- 
port of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  for  1918, 
they  consumed  45,704,000  net  tons  of  coke,  or  81  per  cent 
of  the  total  output  of  beehive  and  byproduct  coke  com- 
bined. In  1919  the  production  of  pig  iron  fell  off  22  per 
cent  and  the  demand  for  coke  declined  in  proportion. 
The  reaction  was  especially  felt  by  the  producers  of  bee- 
hive coke.  With  the  growth  in  the  output  of  byproduct 
ovens,  the  beehive  coke  industry  is  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  an  auxiliary  source  of  supply,  carrying 
the  peak  load  in  times  of  extreme  activity  and  corre- 
spondingly restricted  in  times  of  depression.  This  fact 
makes  the  current  output  of  beehive  coke  a  highly  sensi- 
tive business  barometer. 

Beehive  Coke  Output  Follows  Pig  Iron  S'Upply 

Table  I  shows  in  parallel  columns  the  monthly  output 
of  pig  iron  and  of  beehive  coke  in  1919.  The  post-war 
slump  in  the  demand  for  both  began  to  be  seriously  felt 
about  March  15.  The  low  point  for  the  year  was  reached 
in  May.  Thereafter  production  slowly  recovered,  only  to 
be  further  interrupted  by  the  steel  workers'  strike, 
which  began  Sept.  22,  and  the  coal  strike  of  Nov.  1  to 
Dec.  10. 


TABLE  I.    ESTIMATED  MOXTIII.V  I'RODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE 
AND  OF  PIG  IRON'  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1919 


Month 


Beehive  Coke 

(Net  Tons) 


Monthly  average,  1918 2,540.000 


2.584,000 
1,787,000 
2,0")  1,000 
1,343,000 
1,105,000 
1,148,000 
1,482,000 
1,699,000 
1,755,000 
1,521,000 
1,647,000 
1,690,000 

19,650,000 


Pig  Iron  (ft) 
(Gross  Tonsl 
3.255,000 
3.306,000 
2.948.000 
3.088,000 
2.474.000 
2,108,000 
2,114,000 
2,424,000 
2,742.000 
2,481,000 
1,864,000 
2,407,000 
2,630,000 

30,586,000 
those  for  1919 


.Tanuary 
February , , 

March 

April 

May 

,Iune 

,luly 

.\ugust.  .  .  . 
September, 
( »ctober  .  .  . 
November. 
December.  - 

Totals 

(  )  Figures  for  l918quoted  from  .\merican  Iron  Steel  Institute; 
from  Iron  Trade  Reiiew. 

As  a  result  the  production  of  beehive  coke  fell  off 
10,881,000  tons,  or  36  per  cent,  from  1918  to  1919.  The 
total  output  in  1919  is  estimated  at  19,650,000  net  tons 
(Table  II).  All  districts  shared  in  the  decrease.  The 
production  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  is  placed  at 
14,861,000  tons,  as  compared  with  22,276,000  tons  the 
year  before. 

TABLE    II.      ESTI^L\TED    PRODUCTION    OF    BEEHIVE   COKE,    B^ 

GROUPS  OF  STATES,  IN  1919,  WITH  COMPAR.\TIVE  FIGURES 

FOR  1918  IN  NET  TONS 


Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 

West  Virginia I'V.l-'i'}.^ 

-Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia ->"'-•  ««" 

Virginia  and  Kentucky 

Colorado.  Oklahoma,  and  Now  Mexico, 
Washington  and  I'tah     


United  States .  - . 
(a)  Final  figures. 


Decline 

1918.1 

I919(. 

Per  Cent 

22.276.000 

14.861.000 

33  29 

2.717.000 

1.061.000 

60  95 

2.042.000 

1.695,000 

17  00 

1.535.000 

1,201,000 

21   76 

1.401.000 

558,000 

60   17 

510.000 

274,000 
19,650.000 

46  28 

30.481.000 

35.54 

(/')  Estimates. 

Byproduct  Coke 

The  total  output  of  coke  produced  in  byproduct  ovens 
in  1919  was  25,171,000  net  tons,  a  decrease,  as  com- 
pared with  1918,  of  827,000  tons,  or  3.2  per  cent.  The 
effect  of  the  decline  in  demand  for  byproduct  coke  upon 
production  was  largely  counteracted  by  the  completion 
of  new  plants.  The  rate  of  production  was  higher  during 
January,  February  and  March  than  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 


TABLE  III. 


RATE  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  BYPRODUCT  COIO:  PER 
30-DAY  MONTB  IN    1919 


Fir?it  ouarter 
Last  three-(tuart«rs 


Net  Tons 
2.260.000 
2,043,000 

2,098,000 


The  dull  season  in  the  steel  industry  was  most  pro- 
nounced from  April  to  July.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  the  byproduct  coke  industry  suffered  from 
the  combined  effects  of  the  steel  strike,  which  re- 
stricted the  demand,  and  of  the  coal  strike,  which  cur- 
tailed the  supply  of  coal. 

The  output  by  states  is  given  in  table  V.  The  figures 
show  a  general  decrease  as  compared  with  1918,  which 
affected  all  states  except  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  producers  in  Ohio  reported  an  increa.se 
of  4  percent.  A  larger  increase  (16  per  cent.)  was  made 
ill  New  Jersey,  and  the  largest  of  all  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  completion  of  new  ovens  caused  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent. 
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TAIUi:  l\      nVl'UOnrCT  OVENS  UNDEUCOKSTniTTION' JAN.  1,  1920 

No.  of 
T.oraiion  of  Flout  iiveim 


Typf>  of 
Oviii 


Probable  Diiti' 
0|»TatUm 


hirininglmm  C'nke  tfc  Uxprmiut  ts  C"< 
Sloss  \'  ShcHicM  St.  el  i  Iron  Co.  . . 
Tcnnci*spe  C\>nl,  Ir<m  A  H.ll.  Co.... 
St.  l.ouifl  Cuke  &  Chornical  Co.  .  . . , 
nomior-l'iuon  Coke  Corpomtion... 

LA<>kawaniia  Steel  Co 

Cambria  Steel  Co 

Jones  &  I.HUKhlin  Steel  Co. 

I'ittsburgh  CrucibK;  Steel  Co 

Doniestii'  Coko  Corporation 

StccI  &  Tube  Co.  of  America 


BirmiiiKlmni,  Ata 

BimiinRtmni,  Ala 

FftirficUl,  Ala 

Granite  City.  Ill 

South  liuffaio.  N.  V 

Luekawaiittu,  N.  Y 

Johustowii,  I'u 

Pittsburgh,  I*a 

Midland,  I'u 

Fainnont,  \V.  Va 

Mayville,  Wie 


Total- 


In  order  of  rank  Pennsylvania  came  first,  with 
5,747,000  tons;  Ohio  second,  with  5,445,000  tons;  and 
Indiana  third,  with  3,691,000  tons.  Pennsylvania  has 
thus  regained  first  place  as  a  producer  of  byproduct 
coke,  a  position  held  by  that  state  from  1915  to  1917 
but  lost  to  Ohio  in  1918.  Pennsylvania  is  now  supreme 
in  the  coke  industry.  It  is  not  only  the  largest  producer 
of  both  beehive  and  byproduct  coke,  but  it  supplies 
much  of  the  coal  consumed  by  byproduct  ovens  in  other 
States. 

TABLE  V.      BYPRODUCT  COICE  PRODUCED  IN    1918  AND   I9I9,  BY 
STATES,  WITH  INCREASE  OR  DECRE.VSE  IN  NET  TONS 


1918 ■ 

TonnaRe 

1919 

Tonnage 

Increase    (+)    or 
Decrease  ( — ) 

State 

Oyens 

Produced 

Oyens 

Produced 

Tons        Per  Cent 

Alabama 

847 

2,634.451 

906 

2,255,000 

^ 

380,000 

—  14 

Colorado 

120 

(") 

120 

("1 

('■) 

I'll 

Illinois 

626 

2,285.610 

714 

1.705,000 



581,000 

—25 

Indiana 

1,026 

3,898.215 

1,216 

3,691,000 

— 

207,000 

—  5 

Kentucky 

108 

517,749 

108 

408,000 

— 

110,000 

—21 

•Maryland 

180 

474,368 

360 

35h,0(iO 

— 

118.000 

—25 

Ma.^sachusetts. 

400 

556,397 

400 

393.000 

— 

163,000 

—29 

Michigan 

269 

(.1) 

389 

('il 

(./) 

('■) 

Minnesota 

220 

784,065 

220 

586,000 

— 

198,000 

—25 

Missouri 

5. 

(a) 

56 

(.') 

(") 

(..) 

New  Jersej' 

260 

682,148 

315 

789.000 

+ 

107,000 

+  16 

New  \  ork 

615 

1,069,587 

591 

751.000 

— 

319.000 

—30 

Ohio 

1,658 
2,368 

5,226,334 
4,586,981 

1.608 
2,846 

5.445,000 
5,747,000 

+ 
+  1 

219.000 
160,000 

+  4 

IVnnsylyania. . 

+  25 

Ithodc  Island.. 

40 

(.il 

('0 

(-.) 

Tennessee 

24 

124,469 

24 

105,000 

— 

20,000 

—  16 

\\  ashington.... 

20 

30,129 

20 

28,000 

— 

2,000 

—  7 

U  est"\'irginia.. 

214 

603,393 

214 

393,000 

— 

210,000 

—35 

Wisconsin 

268 

(.0 

232 

(") 

(") 

(.') 

Torabined  States(6) .... 

2,523,684 

2,519,000 

— 

5,000 

—0  2 

50 
120 
77 
80 
150 
60 
60 
60 
100 
60 
36 

lis 


KopIHTh. 

Hfiiiet-Solvuy 
Kopperi*      . 
Houertti.. 
Kopper». 
Heinet-Solvay 
Cambria- Bclsian 

KopptTi*  

Koppent 

Koppera 

Unitod-Otto 


Miir. 

,    1920 

May 

,    1920 

Feb. 

,    1920 

June 
June 

,    1920 

,    1920 

July 

,    1920 

June, 

1920 

Apr. 

,    1920 

June, 

1920 

May 

,     1920 

Jan. 

,     1920 

Total 9,279    25,997,580    10,379     25,171,000    —   827,000      —3 

(n)  Included  In  combined  states,  f'')  Includes  Colorado,  Michigan,  Missoxirj, 
Hhode.--lsland  and  Wiscoi.sii:,  combined  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  indi- 
vidual companies. 

Byproduct  Ovens  Completed  in  1919 

In  1919  a  total  of  1,228  new  byproduct  ovens  were 
completed,  of  which  718  were  new  plants  and  510  were 
extensions  at  existing  plants.  Pennsylvania  put  the 
largest  number  of  new  ovens  in  operation — 478.  Indiana 
came  second,  with  190,  and  Maryland  third,  with  180, 
One  new  state,  Rhode  Island,  entered  the  ranks  of 
byproduct  coke  producers  in  January,  when  the  Provi- 
dence Gas  Co.'s  plant  was  completed. 

During  the  year  128  ovens  were  abandoned  or  were 
so  rebuilt  as  to  be  classed  as  new  ovens. 

Table  IV  summarizes  returns  made  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  from  byproduct  operators  on 


new  ovens  in  construction  at  the  beginning  of  1920.  In 
all  853  ovens  are  scheduled  to  come  into  operation  by 
July  1,  1920.  Of  these  ovens  247  are  in  Alabama,  220 
in  Pennsylvania,  210  in  New  York,  and  smaller  numbers 
in  Illinois,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  They  are  dis- 
tributed among  11  projects,  6  of  them  new  plants  and  5 
of  them  additions  to  existing  plants. 

Summing  up  ovens  under  construction  497  are  Kop- 
pers,  180  Semet-Solvay,  80  Robert.s,  60  Cambria-Belgian 
and  36  United-Otto  ovens. 

The  completion  of  these  projects  will  mean  an  in- 
crease of  8  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  byproduct 
ovens  in  the  country.  Construction  is  more  active  now 
than  in  the  years  immediately  before  1914,  when  the 
European  war  began,  but  is  less  active  than  it  was 
during  the  war.  Much  of  the  construction  now  under 
way  was  projected  before  the  armistice.  The  number 
of  byproduct  ovens  under  construction  in  recent  years 
has  been  as  follows: 

T.\BLE  VII.     BYPRODUCT  0\1:NS  IN  CONSTRUCTION, 
JAN.   I,  1914-1920 

1914 504      1917 2.084 

1915 644      1918 2,260 

1916 1,191     1919 1.815 

1920 853 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ovens  of 
each  type  in  existence  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  the  number  on 
Jan.  1,  1919,  and  the  number  now  under  construction. 
Of  the  ovens  put  in  operation  in  1919,  860  were  of  the 
Koppers  type;  240  were  Semet-Solvay,  and  128  were 
Wilputte. 

TABLEVm.   OVENS  IN  U.=!E.\T  BEGINNING  AND  END  OF  1919, 


Koppers 

Semet-.Solyay 

I'nited-dtto. 

Rothberg 

Wilputte    

Cambria-Belgian , 
Gas  machinery. .. 

Klonne 

Roberta 

Piron 


BY  TYPE 

In  Existence 

.Ian    1,  1919 

4.829 

2.035 

1.840 

281 


78 
90 
60 
42 
24 


In  Existence 

.Ian.  1,  1920 

5,659 

2,275 

1,754 

257 

206 

90 

60 

42 

24 

12 


Building 

Jan.  I,  1920 

497 

180 

36 


60 


80 


Total  9,279  10,379  853 

The  capacity  of  a  coke  oven  naturally  depends  upon 
the  number  of  hours  adopted  as  standard  coking  time. 
The  maximum  capacity  of  the  byproduct  plants  of  the 


T.\BLE  VI.    NEW  B'iTRODUCT  0^'ENS  COMPLETED  AND  PL"T  IX  BLAST  I.\  1919 


New  plants: 


Company 


International  Harvester  Co.  .  . 
Steel  &  Tube  Co.,  of  America. 

Ford  Motor  Co   

Jones  tV-  l.aughlin  Steel  Co... . 

Paincy-Wood  Coke  Co 

Providence  Ga.s  Co 


Additions  to  existing  planta: 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  R.R.  Co 

Citizens  Gas  Co 

Indiana  Coke  &  Gas  Co 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Seaboard  By-I'roductCokeCo.. . . 
Carnegie  Steel  Co 


Total 

(a)  Completed  but  not  put  in  blast. 


Location  of  Plant 


South  Chicago,  111,  .  , 
Tndiar'a  Harbor,  Ind. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Swedeland,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 


Fairfield,  Ala 

Indianapolis,  Ind  .  .  . 
Terra  Haute,  Ind  ... 
.^■parrows  Point,  Md. 

Kearny,  N.  J 

Clairton,  Pa 


Number  of 

TVpe  of 
Ovens 

Date  Blown 

Ovens 

In 

88 

Wilputte 

Nov.  13,    1919 

120 

Semet-Solvay 

Aug.  28,    1919 

120 

Semet-Solvay 

Oct 

14-nee.  6,  1919 

240 

Koppers  ... 

.lune  18,    1919 

110 

Koppers     . 

Aug.   26,     1919 

40 

Koppera 

Jan.    28,    1919 

77 

Koppera 

Wilputte 

Dee.    17.    1919 
Jan.    31,    1919 

40 

30 

Koppei^ 

Jan.      1.    1919 

(a)     180 

Ixoppern 

Jan.      1,    1919 

55 

Koppers 

Jan.    21,    1919 

128 

Koppers 

June  3-July  1,  1919 
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countrj'-,  defined  as  "the  maximum  quantity  of  coke  of 
the  grade  desired  by  the  operator  which  can  be  produced 
when  all  conditions  are  favorable,  with  all  ovens  active,'" 
has  been  as  follows : 

T.\BLE  IX.    M.-^XIMIM  CAIWCITY  OF  BVPRODUCT  COKK 

OVEKS  IN  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES,  3AS.  1,  1918-1920, 

NET  TONS  PER  ANNUM 

1918 27,000,000 

1919 33,700,000 

1920 39.500,000 

In  the  year  1918  there  was  thus  an  increase  in  the 
annual  capacity  of  coke  ovens  amounting  to  6,700,000 
tons,  or  2-5  per  cent.  The  increase  during  the  year  1919 
was  somewhat  smaller — 5,800,000  tons,  or  17.2  per  cent. 

The  annual  capacity  of  the  plants  completed  and  in 
operation  at  the  beeinning  of  1920,  including  ovens 
temporarily  idle,  was  39,500,000  net  tons.  This  figure 
represents  the  output  at  full  capacity— operation  of 
100  per  cent,  i  In  actual  practice  an  average  operation 
above  90  per  cent  cannot  be  assumed  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Weekly  reports  received  from  the  byproduct 
plants  during  the  war  show  that  from  Dec.  28,  1917,  to 
Feb.  1,  1919,  the  highest  percentage  attained  for  the 
entire  country  was  92.2,  the  output  reached  in  the  week 
ended  Sept.  28,  1918.  The  average  for  the  year  1918, 
when  every  effort  was  being  made  to  speed  up  the 
recovery  of  byproducts,  was  86.9  per  cent  of  maximum 
capacity.  The  average  for  1919  appears  to  have  been 
about  70  per  cent. 

Estimate  of  Coke  and  Byproducts  Recoverable 
In  estimating  the  coke  or  the  byproducts  recoverable 
from  the  country's  existing  b)'product  ovens  the  as- 
sumed percentage  of  operation  should  therefore  not 
exceed  90  per  cent.  Indeed,  the  safer  figure  of  85  per 
cent  would  appear  better  justified  by  experience.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  byproduct  ovens  of  the  country 
in  net  tons  per  annum  would  therefore  be  that  shown 
in  table  X,  the  yield  of  coke  from  coal  being  taken  as 
71.2  per  cent,  the  average  for  1917-18. 

TABLE  X.    C.U'.ACITY  OF  BYPRODUCT  COKE  OVENS  IN  1920. 
IN  TONS . 

Coke        Coal  for  Charge 
.\ssuming  90  per  cent  operation.  .     35,500,0"0         49,800,000 
Assuming  85  percent  operation..  .      33,600,000         ■'7  '00  000 

The  completion  of  the  plants  now  under  construction 
may  raise  the  capacity  to  a  maximum  of  approximately 
43,300,000  tons,  or  36,800,000  tons  under  an  operation 
of  85  per  cent.  In  connection  with  the  supposition  that 
a  limit  to  the  production  of  byproduct  coke  may  be 
reached,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  quantity  is  65.2  per 
cent  of  the  coke  produced  in  1918,  the  largest  quantity 
ever  used  by  the  country  in  one  year.  It  is  69  per  cent 
of  the  coke  required  for  producing  49,666,000  gross 
tons  of  pig  iron,  the  annual  capacity  of  the  coke-burning 
blast  furnaces  completed  or  building  on  Jan.  1,  1919, 
according  to  the  annual  statistical  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  coke  consumption  being 
taken  at  2,375  lb.  per  gross  ton  of  iron.  It  is  61,7  per 
cent  of  the  countrj-'s  total  requirements  for  coke  in  the 
war  year  1918,  as  estimated  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  less  sales  of  gas-house  coke,  amounting 
to  1,814,000  tons. 

Final  statistics  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  by- 
products recovered  in  1919  are  not  yet  available,  but 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  multiplyir.t' 
the  number  of  tons  charged  into  the  ovens  in  1910  by 
the  average  quantity  of  byproducts  recovered  in  1918 
per  ton. 


TABLE  XL  AVERAGE  RECOVERY  PER  NET  TON  OT  COAL  CHARGED 

INTO  BYPRODUCT  0\'ENS  IN  1911 
.\  nimonia  (all  forms)  expressed  in  terms  of  equivalent  ammonium  sulphate, 

pounds 18   ^ 

Tar,  gallons 7    1 

Crude  light  oil,  gallons 2  ■! 

Gas,  1,000  cubic  feet 10  ■( 

The  figures,  if  multiplied  by  the  35,353,000  net  tons 
of  coal  charged  in  1919,  as  estimated  from  known  coke 
production  on  yield  of  71.2  per  cent — the  average  for 
1917-1918— would  give  668,200,000  pounds  of  ammonium 
sulphate  or  its  equivalent,  251,000,000  gallons  of  tar, 
84,800,000  gallons  of  crude  light  oil,  and  367,700,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  actual  production  of 
byproducts  in  1918  is  reprinted  below. 


TABLE     XII. 


Product 


BYPRODUCTS    OBTAINED     FROM    COKF/-OVEN 
OPERATIONS  IN   1918 


Tar gal. 

.\mmonia: 

Sulphate lb. 

Liquor gal. 

.\nhydrous  or  free  am- 
monia (o> lb. 

( las: 

Illuminating  and  house- 
hold purposes M.cu.ft. 

Industrial  purposes M.cu.ft. 

Benzol  products: 

Crude  light  oil gal. 

.Secondary  light  oil gal. 

Benzol gal. 

Toluol gal. 

.Solvent  naphtha gal. 

Other  oils gal. 

Crude  naphthalene.  ...  lb. 

Refined  naphthalene... .  lb 

<  'ther  products  (6) 


Production 
263,299.470 


Sales 
200,233,002 


\'aiue  of  Sale 
$6,364,972 


436,388,134       423.515,836        19,061.777 


65,230,159         61,442,933         7,381,174 


385.035,154 

87,222,450 

339,644 

44,804,900 

8,861,948 

3,540,162 

636,707 

10,614,799 

5,472.699 


(     33,437,991 
1   124,920,488 

3.764,272 

121,191 

43,441,980 

8,541,366 

3,123.815 

571,752 

10,403,758 

5,486,689 


7,130,113 
6,569,402 

963,042 
15,472 

11.966.367 

12,249,702 

439,983 

53,880 

287,581 

362,648 

L756,34S 


Total $74,602,458  c 

('i)  Includes  liquor  and  sulphate  sold  by  pound  of  ammonia. 
(/')  Includes  sodium  ferro-cyanide,  pyridin  oil,  nut  coke,  drip  oil,  spent  oxide- 
residue,  coal-tar  paint  and  wash  oil. 

{'■]  Does  not  include  value  of  1.999,370net  tons  of  coke  breeze. 

If  the  figures  showing  the  recovery  of  byproducts  per 
ton  are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  tons  given  above 
as  the  annual  coke  capacity  of  the  ovens  now  built  and 
building  in  the  United  States,  namely,  36,800,000  tons— 
a  moderate  estimate,  assuming  85  per  cent  operation — 
the  annual  capacity  for  the  recovery  of  byproducts  by 
the  end  of  1920  will  become  977,100,000  pounds  of  am- 
monium sulphate,  or  its  equivalent,  367,000,000  gallons 
of  tar,  124,000,000  gallons  of  crude  light  oil,  and 
537,300,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 


Harlan  Miners  and  Guards  Fight 

BANDS  of  mine  workers  are  searching  the  woods  of 
Harlan  County  on  the  Kentucky-Virginia  border  for 
the  operatives  of  a  protective  agency  who  were  alleged 
to  have  started  a  fight  at  Wallins  Creek  on  Saturday 
night,  March  20,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  three 
persons  and  the  wounding  of  several  others. 

It  is  said  that  the  Kentucky  Steam  Coal  Co.  imported 
onto  their  mine  holdings  a  number  of  guards  or  detect- 
ives, to  take  care  of  the  property,  a  strike  of  the  mine 
workers  being  in  progress,  and  that  a  clash  resulted  i:i 
which  Bud  Taylor,  a  miner;  Deputy  Sheriff  John  Burke 
and  James  Hall,  a  detective,  tried  to  arrest  a  son  of 
Bud  Taylor.  This  precipitated  the  battle,  which  at  first 
was  a  duel  between  Taylor  and  Hall,  but  soon  became  a 
general  mel6e  as  the  result  of  mine  workers  and  guard-* 
arriving  on  the  scene. 

More  than  one  hundred  shots  were  fired  before  the 
detectives  were  driven  to  retreat.  Much  ammunition  is 
said  to  have  been  received  by  the  mine  workers  and  a 
general  strike  was  expected  on  April  1. 


April  8,  1920 
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Safe  Plan  for  Taking  Powder  Into  Mines 

Powder  Is  I'laced  by  tin;  Shaft  Tiiult-r  in  ?s^on-conducting.  Tight  Boxes,  Eacli  Holding  Five  Kegs- 
The  Boxes  Are  Lowered  One  at  a  Time  in  an  Otherwise  Empty  Cage  Trip. 

By  DEVEU  C.  ASHMEAD 
Tarrylown,  N.  Y. 


SAFETY  FIRST  is  one  of  the  slogans  of  the  King- 
ston Coal  Co.  of  Kingston,  Pa.  Handling  powder 
at  a  mine  is  probably  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  operations  and  one  in  which  every  possible  precau- 
tion should  be  carefully  considered.  Ways  and  means 
therefore  should  be  provided  for  reducing  the  danger 


COAL  COMPANT'S   IMPOSING  POWDER   M.A.GAZINE 
Miner. receiving  his  powder  supply.     He  is  here  given  the  powdt-i- 
sign,  which  he  has  already  around  his  neck,  so  as  to  give  proper 
warning  to  all  around  him  that  he  is  handling  explosive  material. 

of  accident  arising  from  explosions.  Unfortunately, 
there  have  been  in  the  past  numerous  instances  whei'e, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  e.xplosions  have  occurred 
causing  very  serious  loss  of  life.  Probably  the  most 
disastrous  recent  occurrence  of  this  nature  was  that 


at   the  Baltimore  Tunnel,  where  92  men  were  killed. 

At  the  mines  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Co.  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  accidents  of  this  character. 
Rules,  regulations  and  instructions  are  provided  so 
that  the  men  will  take  the  proper  precautions,  will- 
ingly, if  possible,  but  if  not  willingly  they  are  made  to 
be  reasonably  cautious  by  the  mine  officials. 

In  the  morning,  when  going  to  work,  the  men  who 
have  powder  orders  take  them  to  the  magazine,  where 
they  are  filled.  Each  man  is  given  a  large  red  tag  on 
which  the  word  powder  appears  in  white.  Strings  are 
attached  to  this  sign  and  it  is  hung  around  the  man's 
neck.  In  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  a  miner 
is  seen  at  the  powder  magazine  receiving  his  sign 
preparatory  to  hanging  it  around  his  neck.  As  may 
be  observed  in  the  same  illustration  the  magazine  is 
well  and  attractively  constructed  of  concrete. 

After  the   miner  has   received  his   powder  and  his 


SHAFT  TENDER  RECEIVIXi;  I'OWDEK  l-l:o.M   MI.XEli.-^ 
The  miners  are  required  to  deliver  the  powder  to  the  shaft  tender 
who  places   it   in   speciallx    prepared   box   which   holds    Ave   kegs. 


FILLED  POWDER  BOX  READY  TO  BE  LOWERED 

Note  the  box  on  the  floor  of  the  othCTTvIse  pmpty  cag^.     No  men 

are  permitted  to  ride  on  this  trip,  thus  avoiding  danger  from  the 

falling  sparks  of  the  mine  works'  exposed  lights. 

sign  he  proceeds  to  the  shaft  down  which  the  powder 
is  to  be  sent.  The  explosive  is  delivered  by  the  miner 
to  the  shaft  tender,  who  places  it,  as  shown  in  one  of 
the  illustrations,  in  a  specially  constructed  box.  This 
is  just  the  proper  size  to  hold  five  kegs  of  powder  and 
has  handles  on  each  end  for  convenience  in  carrying. 

There  is  a  well-built  and  strong  cover  for  the  box 
to  protect  it  from  falling  articles  or  flashes  of  fire. 
The  box  is  a  non-conductor  and  protects  the  contained 
explosive  from  electric  discharges.  Both  sides  of  the 
box  bear  the  word  "Powder"  painted  in  large  red  let- 
ters, while  on  the  top  also  in  red  are  the  words  "Safety 
First." 

The  next  illustration  shows  the  box  containing  the 
powder  placed  on  the  platform  of  the  cage  ready  to  be 
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lowered  into  the  mine.  No  men  are  allowed  on  the 
cage  while  the  powder  is  being  lowered.  This  removes 
the  danger  incident  to  the  men  carrying  lighted  lamps 
while  on  the  powder  cage.  If  there  is  an  accident 
from  other  cause.*  there  are  no  men  on  the  cage  to  he  v 
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MIXERS  WAITING   ON  CAGE  TO   BE  LOWERED 
On  the  next  trip  to  the  one  on  which  powder  is  sent   down  the 
miners  are  lowered  and  when  they  reach  the  bottom  their  powder 

is  given  them  to  cany  on  foot  to  the  worl<ing  face. 

hurt  and  in  that  case  the  damage  will  be  done  only  to 
the  company's  property. 

The  last  illustration  shows  the  men,  whose  powder 
has  been  sent  below  on  the  previous  trip,  just  about 
ready  to  descend  into  the  mine,  where  they  will  receive 
their  kegs  of  powder  and  will  surrender  their  tags. 
Underground  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  transport 
their  powder  on  trips,  but  must  carry  it  by  hand  to 
their  working  places. 


With  Decline  in  Tonnage,  Fatal 
Accidents  Decreased  in  1919 

Fatality  Rate  Per  Ton  Increased  Slightly — Sur- 
face Fatalities  Declined  25  Per  Cent;  Mine 
Cars    and    Locomotives,  28    Per  Cent; 
Coal    and    Rock.    15    Per    Cent 

A  COMPLETE  statement  of  the  coal-mine  fatalities 
occurring  throughout  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  1919  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior.*  The 
reports  received  from  the  inspectors  for  the  year  just 
closed  show  a  reduction  of  10.58  per  cent  in  coal-mine 
fatalities  as  compared  with  1918,  while  in  1918  the  re- 
duction was  4.5  per  cent  from  1917  figures.  The  totci 
number  killed  was  2,307  in  1919  and  2,580  in  1918,  a 
reduction  of  273. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  128,  or  25  per  cent,  in  fatali- 
ties re.sulting  from  mine  cars  and  locomotives,  and  a 
decrease  of  198,  or  15  per  cent,  in  the  fatalities  due  to 
fall  of  coal  or  rock.  Surface  accidents  show  a  decline 
of  about  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  There  were,  however,  increases  in  accidents  due 
to  gas  and  dust  explosions  and  also  explosives.  There 
occurred  during  the  year  nine  disasters  in  which  five 
or  more  men  were  killed,  representing  a  total  of  201 
fatalities. 


The  worst  disaster  of  the  year  was  the  one  occuring 
at  the  Baltimore  Tunnel  2,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  resulting 
from  the  explosion  or  burning  of  a  number  of  kegs  of 
powder,  by  which  92  lives  were  lost.  This  disaster 
emphasizes  the  need  for  stricter  regulations  relating  to 
hauling  men  and  explosives  into  the  mine  at  the  same 
time.  The  question  of  whether  electricity  vyas  respons- 
ible or  not  does  not  affect  the  consideration  of  the 
various  dangers  which  arise  in  underground  transpor- 
tation and  handling  of  explosives. 

At  best  the  handling  and  hauling  of  explosives  is 
hazardous,  and  such  being  the  case,  no  one,  other  than 
the  necessary  attendants,  should  be  permitted  to  ride  in 
cars  or  cages  transporting  explosives.  As  a  result  of  this 
disaster,  the  report  of  the  coroner's  jury  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  brings  out  some  important  dangers 
to  be  avoided  in  the  use  and  transportation  of  explo- 
sives. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  mines  were  operated 
in  1919  were  not  normal,  as  the  country  had  not  become 
adjusted  to  the  new  commercial  conditions  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  There  were  numerous  labor 
troubles  during  the  year  and  on  Nov.  1  a  strike  almost 
completely  shut  down  the  central  bituminous  field,  with 
the  result  that  but  little  coal  was  mined  during  the 
month  of  November  and  the  early  part  of  December. 

According  to  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  for  the  year  1919  the  total  production 
was  458,063,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  a  re- 
duction of  121,323,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  anthracite  production  is  estimated  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  as  86,200,000  tons,  or  a  re- 
duction of  12,600,000  tons  from  the  preceding  year. 

While  the  actual  number  of  fatalities  is  considerably 
less  than  in  1918,  the  ratio,  on  a  tonnage  basis,  is  slightly 
higher.  The  num.ber  of  tons  produced  per  fatality  in 
1918  in  the  bituminous  mines  was  285,552,  as  compared 
with  275,000  tons  per  fatality  in  1919.  In  the  anthracite 
field  the  production  per  fatality  in  1918  was  262,873 
tons,  as  compared  with  135,700  tons  per  fatality  in  1919. 
The  average  for  the  entire  coal-mining  industry  was 
235,900  tons  per  fatality,  as  compared  with  262,873  in 
1918,  241,618  in  1917,  265,094  in  1916,  and  234,297  in 
1915. 

Complete  figures  showing  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed are  not  available,  but  estimates  received  from 
the  inspectors  total  about  765,000.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  names  on  the  payrolls  may  be  slightly  in  excess 
of  1918,  the  actual  number  of  days'  labor  performed 
during  the  year  will  be  much  less  than  in  the  preceding 
ysar  because  of  the  irregular  working  of  the  mines  on 
account  of  car  shortage,  strikes  and  the  unsettled  de- 
..land  for  coal. 

When  the  number  of  employees  is  properly  weighted 
on  the  basis  of  full-time  workers,  the  reduction  in  acci- 
dent rates  may  not  be  as  great  as  first  appears.  This 
rate  on  a  tonnage  basis  does  not  show  any  improvement ; 
in  fact,  the  contrary  is  indicated. 


'Copies  of  ihLi  publication  may  be  obtained  free  of  chnrRo  by 
addrcsjilng  the  Dlr^Mlor  <>t  th"  nureuu  of  .Mlnt^,  VVashlngton, 
D.    C. 


Even  Today  Uncertainty  Rules 

MOST  of  the  operators  in  the  East  are  marking 
time,  awaiting  the  settling  of  conditions  before 
naming  contract  prices.  The  general  feeling  is  one 
of  hesitancy.  The  operators  are  asking:  Are  the 
prices  being  contracted  for  likely  to  be  stable  and 
would  it  be  well  to  follow  them  in  making  other  con- 
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tracts?  There  is  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  smaller 
operators  that  the  kirje  companies  may  "bear"  the 
market.  The  larpe  companies,  however,  are  afraid  that 
the  little  fellows,  by  reason  of  an  incorrect  knowledge 
of  costs,  will  undercut  prices. 

In  a  few  instances,  (luotations  have  been  made  to 
large  consumers,  of  $3.50  for  r.o.m.  and  $4.00  for  ii-in. 
lump  from  the  Pittsburgh  District;  and  $3.75  to  $4.25 
from  central  Pennsylvania.  These  prices  are  basic  for 
April  1,  and  subject  to  whatever  increase  in  mining 
rates  may  be  applied  thereafter. 

Several  large  contracts  have  been  closed  in  recent 
weeks  "at  the  government  rate  while  the  same  lasts,  and 
a  price  be  agreed  upon  thereafter,"  thus  protecting 
the  consumer's  tonnage.  It  does  not  appear  probable 
that  definite  prices  may  be  expected  in  all  districts 
before  another  week. 


Alaska   Lignite   Makes  as  Much 
Steam  Per  Pound  as  Cord  Wood* 

After  14  Months  It  Had  Lost  6.08  Per  Cent  in 

Weight,  Mostly  Moisture — Weathered  Only 

^liere  Unprotected  by  Lignite  in  Pile 

THE  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  recently  completed  two  series  of  tests 
designed  to  determine,  first,  the  comparative  steaming 
value  of  Alaska  lir'nite  and  spruce  wood,  and  second. 
the  resistance  of  lignite  to  weathering  when  stored  in 
piles  in  the  open.  The  tests  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  A.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  station, 
who  was  assisted  by  Paul  Hopkins  and  John  Gross. 
These  investigations  are  of  special  interest  to  Alaska, 
since  much  has  been  written  about  the  large  lignite 
fields  of  the  Nenana  district  and  their  possible  value 
as  a  fuel  supply. 

The  steaming  tests  were  run  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive value  of  lignite  and  spruce  wood  in  the  small  boilers 
commonly  used  in  the  mining  camps  of  Alaska.  Spruce 
wood  has  been  used  for  steaming  purposes  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  past,  but  the  price  has  risen  from  $7 
to  $20  per  cord  in  the  last  15  years,  and  other  sources 
of  fuel  are  sought.  The  lignite  used  in  the  tests  was 
not  of  the  highest  quality,  since  it  was  obtained  near 
the  surface.  Both  the  wood  and  the  lignite  were  care- 
fully weighed,  sampled  and  analyzed,  so  that  the  results 
of  the  tests  could  be  accurately  compared.  The  boiler 
used  was  one  of  a  battery  of  two  horizontal  water- 
tube  boilere,  each  rated  at  125  b.hp.  Two  grades  of 
lignite,  one  from  the  Lynn  mine  and  one  from  the  Burns 
mine,  and  one  grade  of  wood  were  tested. 

The  results  showed  that  under  the  conditions  of 
these  tests,  when  compared  pound  for  pound,  the  value 
of  spruce  wood  lay  between  the  values  of  the  two  sam- 
ples of  lignite.  The  relative  water  evaporations  per 
pound  of  fuel  were:  Lynn  lignite,  3.06;  Burns  lignite, 
3.99;  spruce  wood,  3.68  lb.  However,  in  comparing  a 
cord  of  wood  with  a  ton  of  lignite,  it  was  shown  that  a 
cord  of  v;ood  is  equivalent  to  more  than  a  ton  of  lignite 
from  either  mine. 

In  the  weathering  tests  several  hundred  pounds  of 
Nenana  lignite  were  used.  It  was  first  carefully  sam- 
pled for  analysis  and  then  sized  through  a  series  of 
rings  from  i  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter;  80  per  cent  of  the 
sam.ple  was  retained  on  a  1-in.  ring.     The  lignite  was 


then  spread  in  shallow  trays  and  i)laced  on  the  roof  of 
the  station,  where  it  wa.s  allowed  to  remain,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  for  fourteen  months.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  it  was  noticeably  weathered  on  the  surface 
and  at  the  end  of  a  month  it  had  broken  up  into  small 
pieces. 

At  the  end  of  the  test  period  it  was  found  that  the 
surface  portion,  immediately  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
was  entirely  disintegrated,  while  that  farthest  from  the 
surface  was  only  partly  disintegrated,  although  very 
fragile.  Over  50  per  cent  would  then  pass  through  a 
3-in.  ring  and  85  per  cent  through  a  i-in.  ring.  The 
average  loss  in  weight  through  weathering  was  6.08 
per  cent,  mostly  moisture. 

The  weathering  at  the  end  of  14  months,  however, 
seemed  only  slightly  more  than  that  at  the  end  of  one 
month.  In  large  piles  only,  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  4 
in.  to  6  in.  would  weather  badly  and  the  material  beneath 
would  be  so  protected  as  to  suffer  little  change.  These 
tests  show  that  the  behavior  of  these  lignites  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  North  Dakota  lignite. 


"Right"  of  Strikers  to  Obtain  Reinstatement 

ON  MARCH  25  was  reported  in  the  "Coal  and  Coke 
News"  department  under  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the 
decision  of  Judge  E.  H.  Dryer,  umpire  between  coal 
operators  and  mine  workers,  to  the  effect  that  when  a 
man  goes  on  an  illegal  strike  he  cannot  demand  rein- 
statement. A  case  in  the  West  Virginia  mines  shows 
to  what  extravagant  lengths  such  reinstatement  claims 
are  stretched. 

For  declining  to  reinstate  a  check-weighman  who  had 
refused  to  report  for  work  even  after  the  conclusion  of 
an  illegal  strike  the  Price  Hill  Coal  Co.,  operating  at 
Price  Hill,  Fayette  County,  has  been  subjected  to  a 
somewhat  prolonged  .strike  at  the  mine  mentioned.  Its 
mine  workers  to  the  number  of  85  went  on  strike  in  the 
first  instance,  not  over  the  appointment  of  a  check- 
weighman  but  because  the  company  failed  to  employ 
two  brakemen  on  its  coal  trains. 

Upon  the  failure  of  the  company  to  provide  these  two 
men  a  strike  followed.  It  lasted  only  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, when  75  men  out  of  the  85  returned  to  work.  The 
old  check-weighman  was  not  among  those  so  reporting 
and  consequently  another  check-weighman  was  chosen. 
When,  after  >;he  lapse  of  about  a  week,  the  old  check- 
weighman  appeared  and  demanded  his  old  job  the  com- 
pany refused  to  displace  the  new  man. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  make  the  change 
the  mine  workers  went  on  strike  again.  Heretofore 
there  has  been  little  friction  betweeti  the  miners  and 
the  management  of  the  Price  Hill  Company,  that  com- 
pany having  been  one  of  the  companies  which  early  put 
the  check-off  system  into  effect. 


•U.  .S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Monthly  Reports  of  Investigation. 


Resent  Reduction  in  Mining  Rate 

FOR  several  days  the  mine  workers  at  No.  10  mine  oi 
the  Big  Muddy  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  near  Murphys- 
boro,  in  Jackson  County,  Illinois,  have  been  on  strike, 
the  men,  who  number  130,  declaring  that  the  company 
has  endeavored  to  reduce  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  mining 
of  low  coal. 

President  McAllister,  of  the  8th  Sub-Di.strict,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  advised  the  men  to  return  to 
work    pending    adjustment    of    the    matter,    but    they 
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refused  to  do  so.  Company  officials  say  they  will  net 
undertake  any  adjustment  while  the  men  remain  out  of 
the  mine,  and  the  men  refuse  to  return  to  work  until 
the  matter  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  action  of  the  union 
officials  that  the  strike  is  not  against  the  violation  of  a 
definite  scale  but  for  the  perpetuation  of  some  allege  1 
concession  relating  to  a  small  portion  of  the  mine. 


Mobile  Protests  Against  High  Coal 
Export  Rates 

Differential  of  $1.50  Less  Than  South  Atlantic 
Ports  Has  Not  Been  Put  in  Effect 

MAINTAINING  that  the  differential  of  $1.50  on  ex- 
port coal  from  Mobile  to  South  American  ports 
below  the  rate  app'ying  from  Charleston  and  Norfolk 
has  never  been  put  into  effect,  T.  C.  McGonigal  is 
preparing  to  go  to  Washington  within  a  few  days  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  Shipping  Board  officials 
there. 

Exporters  are  claiming,  it  is  said,  that  the  schedule 
published  by  the  shipping  board  Jan.  9,  said  to  be  the 
last  received  by  the  local  office,  does  not  allow  the 
difTerential.  According  to  information  given  out  at  the 
Shipping  Board  office  the  matter  of  whether  this  is 
provided  in  the  latest  schedule  is  being  investigated. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Traffic  Manager  Cobb  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  coal  exporters  the  Shipping 
Board  several  months  ago  ruled  that  Mobile  was  en- 
titled to  a  lower  rate  than  South  Atlantic  ports,  but 
failed  to  publish  the  rates.  After  a  time  a  committee 
from  Mobile  went  to  New  Orleans  to  see  M.  P.  Billups, 
then  in  charge  of  this  division,  in  regard  to  putting 
the  rates  into  effect  and  was  assured  by  him  that 
they  would  become  operative  at  once. 

That  was  on  Jan.  5,  and  as  the  decision  was  made 
even  earlier,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  local  shipping 
board  officials,  according  to  J.  G.  Santa  Cruz,  in  charge 
of  the  local  office,  that  the  rates  published  for  Jan. 
9  included  this  reduction.  Mr.  Santa  Cruz  stated  that 
he  is  making  an  effort  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up. 


Public  Should  Not  Buy  Too  Early 
Is  Opinion  in  Washington 

May    Cause    a    Runaway   Market — Middle  West 
Market  Is  Weak  Already — Not  Advisable 
U)  Store  Coal  Subject  to  Spon- 
taneous Combustion 

WITH  an  open  market  and  with  the  "buy  early" 
legacy  left  by  the  President's  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission,  coal  specialists  in  Washington  fear  a 
runaway  market.  As  nearly  as  it  can  be  calculated  the 
amount  of  coal  stored  in  the  country  is  negligible.  Since 
no  one  is  under  the  delusion  this  year  that  coal  prices 
will  be  lower  in  the  fall  very  heavy  buying  is  expected. 
This  tendency  ia  being  influenced  markedly  by  the 
President's  request  that  Federal,  state  and  municipal 
authorities  set  the  example  by  storing  three  months' 
supply  of  coal. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  following  the 
coal  situation  in  Wa.shington  is  that  the  abnormal  rise 
in  prices  will  be  of  short  duration.     It  is  pointed  out 


that  the  bidding  up  of  the  price  of  the  more  desirable 
coals  is  not  general,  as  is  indicated  by  the  rather  soft 
market  in  the  Middle  West.  One  factor  which  is  ex- 
pected to  check  buying  for  a  month  or  two  at  least  is 
the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  consumers  are 
not  equipped  to  store  a  three  months'  supply  of  coal. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  those  of  the  consumers 
whose  use  of  coal  is  seasonal  hardly  can  be  expected  to 
go  more  heavily  into  storage  than  they  did  during  the 
war.  It  also  is  known  that  coal  men  themselves  are 
fully  alive  to  the  inadvisability  of  putting  out  for  stor- 
age purposes  the  class  of  coal  that  will  not  stock.  As  a 
result  many  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  class  of  coal 
which  can  be  stored  profitably  until  December. 


Freight-Rate  Differential  Strongly 
Opposed  in  the  Senate 

Railroads  Mio;ht  Hamper  Low-Rate  Summer  Ship" 

ments — Frelinghuysen  Coal  Commissioner 

Looked  On  with  Little  Favor 

SENTIMENT  on  Capitol  Hill  is  not  such  as  to  insure 
the  early  passage  of  the  Frelinphuysen  bill  which 
makes  mandatory  a  differential  of  .30  per  cent  in  rail- 
road rates  in  favor  of  coal  moved  in  the  summer  against 
coal  moved  in  the  winter.  Already  members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  hearing  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
seasonal-rate  question,  and  it  is  certain  that  extended 
deliberation  will  precede  the  enactment  of  any  statute 
to  that  effect. 

The  desire  and  need  for  this  method  of  encourag- 
ing summer  buying  was  originated  in  the  West.  The 
East,  which  represents  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  pro- 
duction, is  still  to  be  heard  from,  with  some  indications 
that  it  may  have  an  entirely  different  opinion  as  to  the 
beneficial  results  of  special  rates.  The  opportunity 
which  would  thus  be  offered  to  the  railroads  to  use  their 
influence  to  delay  as  much  of  the  coal  movement  as  pos- 
sible until  fall,  when  there  would  be  a  difference  in 
the  freight  rates  of  as  much  as  40c.  a  ton,  also  is  being 
considered.  The  temptation  would  be  great  to  find 
ways  of  keeping  as  many  cars  as  possible  out  of  coal 
transportation  during  the  low-rate  period. 

Even  in  the  Middle  West  an  important  economic  fac- 
tor would  have  to  be  met  in  attempting  to  keep  the  coal 
mines  working  steadily  throughout  the  summer.  If 
these  mines  were  to  be  kept  busy  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Middle 
West  would  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  greater  part 
of  its  farming.  It  is  said  that  with  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  men  to  work  in  the  coal  mines  at  the  pres- 
ent high  rates  of  pay  it  would  be  impossible  for  farm- 
ers to  secure  labor. 

Despite  the  argument  against  the  seasonal  variation 
in  railroad  rates  the  probabilities  point  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  idea  in  some  modified  form.  Any  step  in 
that  direction,  however,  is  not  expected  to  be  immediate, 
and  even  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
champion  of  the  seasonal  regulation  of  rates,  says  that 
nothing  much  can  be  done  in  the  matter  just  at  present. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
made  no  provision  for  a  hearing  on  the  Frelinghuysen 
bills. 

Nor  is  the  bill  providing  for  a  Coal  Commissioner 
meeting  with  favor.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  administer  a  law  setting  forth 
duties  of  such  a  far-reaching  character. 
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Tilson Would  End  Lever- Act  Powers 
of  President  Wilson 

Leaves  Federal  Trade  Commission  Power  to  Make 
Incjuiry  as  to  Production  Costs — Gives  Presi- 
dent Thirty  Days  to  Wind  Up  Regulation 

IN  ORDER  to  end  the  excessive  regulation  of  coal  by 
the  President,  Representative  Tilson  introduced  on 
April  1  H.  R.  13,405,  terminating  "certain  powers  of 
the  President  in  respect  of  fuel."  Section  1  repeals 
the  provisions  of  Section  5  of  the  Lever  Act  in  so  far 
as  they  apply  to  fuel,  including-  fuel  oil  and  natural 
gas.  Section  2  modifies  Section  25  of  the  same  act 
giving  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  power  to 
"make  full  inquiry,  giving  such  notice  as  it  may  deem 
practicable,  into  the  cost  of  producing  coal  and  coke 
under  reasonably  efficient  management  at  the  various 
places  of  production,"  exercising  such  powers  as  were 
given  it  under  the  act  creating  the  commission  approved 
Sept.  26,  1914. 

Section  3  extends  "the  powers  of  the  President,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  to  fix  the  price  or  to  regulate  the  method 
of  transportation,  sale,  shipment,  distribution,  appor- 
tionment and  storage  of  coal  and  coke  for  30  days  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  to  the  extent  that  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  shipment  and  regulate  the 
price  of  coal  or  coke  in  transit  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  in  the  exercise  of 
such  power  with  respect  to  diversion  of  such  coal  or 
coke."  The  President  is  authorized  and  required  to 
wind  up  "all  matters  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  terminated  thereby"  in  30  days. 

Section  4  prevents  the  act  from  being  regarded  as 
pardoning  offenses  committed  against  the  Lever  Act 
when  in  full  force  and  effect,  whether  committed  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  act  or  during  the  30  days  sequent 
on  its  approval. 


West  Virginia  Will  Not  Strike 

No  Conferences  Will  Be  Held  Until  Settlement 

in  Central  Competitive  Field — 27  Per  Cent 

Increase  Probably  Will  Be  Paid 

OPERATORS  and  miners  in  both  District  17  and 
District  19,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
though  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, are  expected  to  ratify  the  action  taken  in  New 
York  on  March  29  when  a  27  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
was  agreed  upon,  and  in  fact  to  ratify  whatever  agree- 
ment may  be  made  as  to  working  conditions,  etc.  How- 
ever, no  conferences  looking  to  an  agreement  on  a  wage 
scale  and  other  matters  requiring  agreement  will  be 
held  between  operators  and  miners  of  the  organized 
fields  of  West  Virginia  until  negotiations  between  the 
operators  and  miners  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
are  consummated. 

No  statement  has  been  made  by  West  Virginia  ope- 
rators as  to  whether  the  27  per  cent  increase  agreed 
upon  in  New  York  would  be  paid  in  the  organized  fields 
of  West  Virginia,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted  generally 
that  they  will  do  so,  although  when  all  wage  contracts 
in  West  Virgina  e.xcept  those  of  the  New  River  field  and 


of  the  Kingston  Wesley  districts  on  Paint  Creek  expired 
on  April  1  there  was  no  cessation  of  work  on  the  part 
of  miners  e.xcept  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
estiiblishment  of  the  eight-hour  day,  nor,  in  the  opinion 
of  Fred  Mooney,  secretary  of  District  17,  U.  M.  W.,  and 
of  T.  L.  Lewis,  former  national  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  but  now  secretary  of  the  New  River 
Operators'  Association,  will  there  be  any  cessation. 

Any  agreements  which  may  be  reached  in  District 
17,  covering  the  Kanawha  and  northern  West  Virginia 
fields,  and  in  Di.strict  29,  covering  the  New  River  field, 
will  be  modeled  largely  after  the  agreement  for  the 
Central  Competitive  Field.  Indictment  of  Central 
Field  operators  and  miners  for  entering  into  "check- 
off" agreements  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  continuance 
of  the  check-off  system  in  West  Virginia,  although  so 
far  there  has  been  nothing  whatsoever  to  indicate  that 
outcome. 


Bill  to  End  Federal  Coal  Control 

Measure  Introduced  in  the  House  Also   Provides 
That  No  Railroad  Shall  Seize  or  Divert  Coal 

JOHN  M.  ROBSION,  of  Kentucky,  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  March  2.3,  1920,  a  bill  to 
terminate  Federal  control  of  the  coal  and  coke  industry 
and  to  end  the  confiscation  and  diversion  of  coal  and 
coke  by  common  carriers  (H.  R.  13,231). 

It  terminates  "the  power  and  authority  to  license  the 
importation,  storage,  mining  and  distribution  of  coal  or 
coke;  to  requisition  coal  or  coke;  to  requisition  or  oper- 
ate the  plant,  business  or  any  appurtenances  thereof  be- 
longing to  any  producer  of,  or  dealer  in,  coal  or  coke;  to 
fix  prices  for  coal  or  coke;  to  regulate  the  production, 
sale,  shipment,  distribution,  apportionment  or  storage  of 
coal  or  coke,  and  all  powers  and  authority  incidential 
thereto,  conferred  on  the  President,  or  on  any  other 
agency  of  Government  in  pursuance"  of  the  Lever  Act, 
except  that  such  powers  shall  continue  in  effect  for  30 
days  after  this  act  becomes  law  to  the  extent  that  may 
be  necesasry  to  settle  up  all  matters,  affairs  and  trans- 
actions growing  out  of  the  exercise  of  such  powers  and 
authority  and  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Lever  Act. 

This  termination  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Lever  Act  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any  right  or 
obligation  accruing  or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
commenced  in  any  civil  case  before  the  date  this  new 
act  becomes  law;  but  all  rights  and  liabilities  under  the 
Lever  Act,  arising  before  the  termination  of  its 
authority  shall  continue  and  may  be  enforced  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  powers  and  authority  had  not 
been  terminated.  Any  offense  committed,  and  all  pen- 
alties, forfeitures,  or  liabilities  incurred  prior  to  such 
termination  may  be  prosecuted  or  punished  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  such  authority 
had  not  been  terminated. 

Section  1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  paragraph :  "Hereafter  nc 
carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  act  shall  confiscate, 
seize,  or  divert  for  its  own  use,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
whether  with  intent  to  make  proper  compensation  there- 
for or  not,  any  coal  or  coke  of  which  it  is  in  possession 
solely  as  a  common  carrier,  and  which  the  owner  has 
not  voluntarily  sold  or  transferred,  or  entered  into  a 
contract  to  sell  or  transfer,  to  such  carrier  by  railroad." 
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Open-Price  Bureau  and  Scheme  to  Sustain 
Price  Declared  Unlawful 

American  Hardwood  Manufacturers  Association  Conducted  "Plan"  for  Open  Prices,  Reports  on 

Stocks  on  Hand,  Output  and  Circulated  Statements  Prophesying 

and  Urging  High  Prices 


National  Coal  Association  is  about  to  resume 
the  practice  of  reporting  coal  prices  with  the 
end  of  Federal  control.  Counsel  of  the  asso- 
ciation believes  its  new  Bureau  of  Economics 
is  not  in  violation  of  law,  as  it  is  being  con- 
ducted solely  as  a  bureau  of  record.  The  de- 
cision of  Judge  McCall  granting  a  temporary 
injunction  in  Hardwood  Association  case  is 
of  much  interest  in  this  connection. 


ONE  of  the  leading  activities  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  has  been  to  establish  a  practice  of 
reporting  the  price  of  coal  as  sold  by  members 
who  were  willing  to  divulge  this  form  of  information 
just  as  stock  exchanges  report  sales  of  stocks,  grain, 
cotton,  etc.,  for  the  good  of  the  public  and  the  informa- 
tion of  members.  Since 
the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation is  about,  with  the 
end  of  Federal  control, 
again  to  keep  a  record  of 
its  selling  prices  it  nat- 
urally inquires — Are  the 
courts  likely  to  adjudge 
such  actions  as  being  an 
attempt  to  sustain  prices 
and  to  "restrain  trade 
and  commerce"  in  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the 

Sherman  Act?  

In  this  connection  the 
judgment  of  John  E.  McCall,  United  States  District 
Judge,  who  as  an  outcome  of  hearings  on  March  8, 
9  and  10  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  filed  an  opinion 
granting  a  preliminary  injunction  to  the  United  States 
in  the  case  against  the  American  Column  and  Lumber 
Co.  and  332  other  defendants,  is  of  great  interest.  The 
counsel  of  the  National  Coal  Associition  believes  that 
its  new  Bureau  of  Economics  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
law,  being  unaccompanied  by  an  attempt  to  maintain 
prices  and  being  conducted  as  a  bureau  of  record  with- 
out any  sinister  intention  of  any  kind. 

The  Government  showed  in  the  case  of  the  American 
Hardwood  Association,  the  association  of  which  the 
American  Column  and  Lumber  Co.,  and  the  332  persons 
enjoined  were  members,  had  an  "Open-Competition 
Plan"  under  which  the  members  of  the  plan  continu- 
ously exchanged  with  one  another,  through  a  common 
secretary,  reports  showing  their  respective  rates  of 
production  and  stocks  on  hand,  and  also  showed  the 
prices  which  each  member  had  received  on  actual  sales 
of  lumber. 

Notwithstanding  the  affidavits  of  practically  all  of 
the  defendants  that  there  had  been  no  agreements 
between  them  to  increase  prices.  Judge  McCall  held 
that— 

It  cannot  be  with  rea.son  denied  that  defendants 
formed  a  combination  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
members  of  the  plan  by  maintaining  price  levels,  and  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  on  this  record  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  plan 
was  to  suppress  competition  among  its  members  in  the 
hardwood-lumber  manufacturing  business,  wherein 
the  production  of  hardwood  lumber  was  to  be  kept  low 
enough  to  maintain  prices  on  an  ascending  scale  but  not 
so«low  as  to'drive  prices  to  such  heights  that  consumers 


would  be  induced  to  use  substitutes.  These  two  objec- 
tives mark  the  margins  of  the  channels  through  which 
the  members  of  the  plan  conducted  by  its  manager  of 
statistics  were  to  steer  interstate  commerce  in  hard- 
wood lumber  and  through  which  it  was  successfully 
steered  on  up  to  the  filing  of  this  bill. 

Therefore  he  enjoined 
the  defendant  from  con- 
tinuing to  exchange  the 
reports  in  question. 

This  proceeding  was  of 
a  civil  character;  but  the 
Department  of  Justice 
considers  that  the  law  as 
applied  in  the  case  is 
clearly  established.  The 
members  of  other  similar 
organizations  will  not  be . 
considered  by  the  depart- 
ment  as  entitled  to  con- 
duct operations  of  a  like 
nature  in  future  because  they  may  have  filed  papers  at 
Washington,  or  because  of  other  similar  reasons; 
and  the  department  will,  if  necessary,  institute  pro- 
ceedings of  an  appropriate  character  to  enforce  the  law. 
The  judge  in  his  opinion  said: 

The  bill  of  complaint  is  brought  under  section  4  of 
an  Act  of  Congress,  26  Stat.  L.,  209,  by  the  United 
States  of  America  against  the  American  Column  and 
Lumber  Co.  and  332  other  manufacturers  of  hardwood 
lumber,  residents  and  citizens  of  some  16  different 
states,  charging  the  defendants  with  combining  and 
conspiring  together  to  suppress  jcompetition  among 
themselves  and  to  enhance  their  selling  prices  for  such 
lumber,  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  in  violation 
of  section  1  of  said  Act  of  Congress,  which  is  as  follows : 

Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise, 
or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states,  or  with  foreign   nations,   is  hereby  declared   to  be   illegal. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  defendant  companies  comprise 
the  most  important  manufacturers  of  hardwood  lumber 
in  the  United  States  and  have  been  engaged  for  a  long 
time  in  cutting  down  trees  of  the  hardwood  varieties  and 
converting  them  into  logs;  in  moving  such  logs  to  saw- 
mills and  lumber  factories;  in  manufacturing  them  into 
lumber;  and  in  the  selling  and  shipping  of  such  lumber, 
in  interstate  commerce,  to  manufacturers  of  sashes, 
doors,  flooring,  mill  work,  etc.,  and  to  other  manufac- 
turers and  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resale.  It  is  charged  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1919  the  defendant  companies  were  still  demand- 
ing for  their  lumber  approximately  the  same  prices  that 
had  prevailed  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in 
the  war  with  Germany,  and  that  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  were  buying  from  the  de- 
fendants only  in  small  quantities,  for  the. purposes  of 
immediate  necessities,  in  the  belief  that  the  prices  de- 
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manded  were  too  hii,'h.  The  latter  expected  to  largely 
increase  their  purchases  of  such  lumber  from  the  de- 
fendants, in  interstate  commerce,  as  soon  as  the  prices 
should  be  reduced  by  competition  among  the  defend- 
ants to  more  reasonable  levels. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  January,  1919,  and  con- 
tinuously thereafter  to  the  present  time,  it  is  further 
alleged  that  the  defendant  companies  and  individual  de- 
fendants unlawfully  combined  and  conspired  together, 
in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  hardwood  lumber 
manufactured  by  them,  to  maintain  the  prices  demanded 
in  said  month  of  January,  1919,  for  their  lumber  and 
to  double  and  treble  the  prices,  in  violation  of  the  said 
Act  of  Congress  and  against  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States,  by  suppressing  competition  in  prices 
among  the  defendants;  by  substituting  therefor  co-op- 
eration and  agreements  among  themselves  having  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  maintaining  and  increasing  prices. 

The  bill  then  proceeds  to  state  the  means  resorted  to 
by  the  defendants  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
alleged  combination  and  conspiracy,  which  are  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  (hei'einafter  referred  to  as  overt  acts)  : 
By  joining  together  as  members  of  a  so-called  "Open 
Competition  Plan"  under  the  slogan  "Co-operation,  not 
competition,  is  the  life  of  trade";  and  by  providing  and 
financially  supporting  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  suite  of 
offices,  clerical  force  and  the  defendant,  F.  R.  Gadd,  as 
manager  of  statistics,  for  the  successful  operation  of 
said  plan;  by  dividing  the  members  of  the  plan  into  four 
geographical  gi-oups  and  holding  meetings  of  each  group 
each  month;  by  printing  and  causing  to  be  distributed 
among  the  defendants  recommendations  to  make  oral 
agreements  at  such  meetings  to  eliminate  competition 
among  these  defendants  who  had  been  competing. 

Members  Required  to  Make  Stock  Reports 

By  this  means  parties  to  the  plan  proposed  to  suppress 
"evil  practices,"  meaning  thereby  the  practice  of  com- 
peting in  prices  so  as  to  secure  business,  by  requiring 
each  member  of  the  plan  to  make  monthly  "stock  re- 
ports" to  the  manager  of  statistics,  showing  the  normal 
steclv,  the  entire  actual  stock,  the  unsold  stock,  of  each 
defendant  company;  and  also  to  make  to  said  manager 
"production  reports,"  showing  the  normal  monthly  pro- 
duction, the  actual  monthly  production,  and  the  esti- 
mated future  production  of  each  defendant  company; 
and  also  "sales  reports,"  showing  separately  each  actual 
sale  of  hardwood  lumber  made  by  each  defendant  com- 
pany, giving  the  name  of  the  buyer,  the  kind  of  lumber 
sold,  the  destination,  and  the  selling  price;  by  having 
these  reports  tabulated  by  the  manager  of  statistics  and 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the  plan. 

The  bill  also  charges  that  the  plan  provided  for  dis- 
tributing among  the  defendants  printed  recommenda- 
tions to  discuss  prices  at  their  monthly  meetings,  and 
orally  discussing  at  such  monthly  meetings  said  stock 
reports,  production  reports,  and  sales  reports,  so  as  to 
produce  at  each  of  such  meetings  a  mutual  exchange  of 
oral  statements  of  approval  of  high  prices  reported  in 
the  sales  report  as  assurances  that  the  defendants  would 
further  sustain  such  prices  by  maintaining  prices  as 
high  as  or  higher  than  such  prices ;  the  mutual  exchange 
each  month  through  the  manager  of  statistics  in  connec- 
tion with  the  production  reports,  written  predictions  by 
the  several  defendants  that  high  prices  reported  in  the 
sales  report  would  continue  to  be  maintained  and  en- 
hanced, so  as  to  thus  furnish  further  assurance  that  the 
action  of  each  defendant  in  m.aintaining  and  enhancing 


such  price.H  would  be  supported  by  like  action  on  the 
part  of  other  members  of  the  plan. 

A  further  feature  alleged  to  be  part  of  the  plan  was 
the  practice  of  the  manager  of  statistics  to  distribute 
among  the  defendants  printed  expositions  of  the  the- 
ory of  each  defendant,  to  be  observed  as  a  guide  to  prices 
reported  as  received  by  other  defendants,  to  the  effect 
that  knowledge  regarding  prices  actually  received  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  keep  prices  at  reasonably  stable 
and  normal  levels,  there  being  no  agreement  to  follow 
the  practices  of  others,  although  members  naturally 
followed  their  most  intelligent  competitors  if  they  knew 
what  their  competitors  had  been  actually  doing,  this 
being  the  theoretical  proposition  at  the  basis  the  Open 
Competition  Plan. 

Edited  Reports  to  Discourage  Low  Prices 

Questionnaires  are  said  to  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
manager  of  statistics  to  each  member  of  the  plan  ask- 
ing for  information  showing  how  the  theory  of  the  open 
competition  plan  worked  in  practice,  and  the  manager 
of  statistics  edited  these  answers  and  caused  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  such  parts  of  them  aa 
tended  to  show  that  it  was  successful  in  producing  a 
steady  advance  in  the  prices  of  their  products.  The 
manager  of  statistics  is  said  also  to  have  printed  and 
caused  to  be  distributed  among  the  defendants  argu- 
ments against  low  prices,  on  the  ground  of  shortage  of 
lumber  disclosed  by  the  stock  reports,  and  explaining 
how  the  disclosure  of  such  shortage  in  the  stock  reports 
prevented  prices  from  being  lowered,  follo%ved  by  argu- 
ments for  still  higher  prices  on  the  ground  of  the 
shortage  disclosed,  for  continued  co-operation  to  secure 
higher  prices  on  the  ground  of  shortage  in  stocks,  and 
the  elimiantion  of  competition,  causing  to  be  reprinted 
with  approval  and  distributed  among  the  members  state- 
ments emphasizing  the  advance  of  prices  following  the 
shortage  of  lumber  and  urging  the  defendants  against 
increasing  production  by  night  work,  which  would  in 
effect  "kill  the  goo.se  that  laid  the  golden  eggs"  and 
would  be  criminal  folly. 

The  arguments  were  coupled  with  the  suggestion  made 
in  the  sales  report  that  the  combination  or  association 
called  the  "Open  Competition  Plan,"  to  maintain  and 
enhance  prices^  would  not  be  prosecuted ;  that  prices 
would  continue  to  advance  so  long  as  the  shortage  of 
lumber  was  maintained,  and  that  the  Sherman  Law, 
designed  to  prevent  the  restraint  of  trade,  should  be 
repealed. 

Court  Asked  to  Enjoin  Price  Control 

It  is  further  alleged  that  similar  means  are  still  being 
employed  and  are  about  to  be  further  employed  by  the 
defendants,  at  Memphis  and  elsewhere,  in  consummation 
of  their  alleged  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy 
to  maintain  the  prices  of  hardwood  lumber  at  and  en- 
hance it  beyond  the  present  high  levels,  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce  in  such  lumber.  It  is  the  doing  of 
these  things  by  the  defendants,  characterized  as  overt 
acts,  that  the  Court  is  asked  to  enjoin. 

The  defendants  file  a  sworn  answer,  in  which  they 
substantially  admit  doing  these  things  charged  in  the 
bill,  characterized  as  overt  acts.  They  deny  that  they 
were  wrongful  acts  and  assert  that  the  defendants  were 
clearly  v/ithin  their  rights  under  the  law  in  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued,  and  especially  do  the;'  deny 
every  charge  or  intimation  in  the  bill  of  any  unlawful 
combination  or  conspiracy  and  that  the  doing  of  those 
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things  did  not  and  does  not  restrain  trade  in  interstate 
commerce,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Open  Competition  Plan  promotes  competition  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  especially  among  the  members  of 
the  plan  in  that  it  furnishes  them  with  information  by 
which  they  can  more  intelligently  and  effectively  con- 
duct the  management  of  their  business  as  manufactur- 
ers of  hardwood  lumber. 

Manager  op  Statistics  Supplied  Documents 
They  deny  that  the  defendants,  by  their  course  of 
conduct  as  charged  in  the  bill,  curtailed  production,  sup- 
pressed competition  in,  or  maintained  and  increased 
prices  of  manufactured  hardwood  lumber.  Much  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  many  affidavits  were  introduced  in 
support  of  the  contention  of  the  respective  parties,  all 
of  which  were  documents  coming  from  the  office  of  the 
manager  of  statistics  or  affidavits  of  the  defendants 
themselves,  except  a  certain  line  of  affidavits  by  parties 
who  were  not  members  of  the  plan  but  who  were  dealers 
in  hardwood  lumber,  or  furni.shed  supplies  to  the  de- 
fendants for  the  manufacture  thereof. 

In  the  view  the  Court  has  taken  of  the  case  these  later 
affidavits,  in  so  far  as  they  are  material  to  the  question 
to  be  decided,  are  but  expressions  of  opinion  of  the 
party  making  the  affidavit.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
affidavits  made  and  filed  by  the  defendants  do  not  con- 
trovert the  allegations  made  in  the  bill  of  overt  acts, 
but  they  do  deny  that  affiants  were  parties  to  any  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  or  agi-eement  to  restrain  trade  in 
interstate  commerce  in  the  hardwood  manufacturing 
business,  by  suppressing  competition  in  prices  among 
themselves  or  otherwise. 

As  the  Court  understands  this  record,  there  is  no 
conflicting  evidence  to  reconcile,  since  it  comes  entirely 
from  the  defendants  and,  whatever  the  case  is  for  the 
Government,  it  is  made  such  by  the  acts  and  words  of 
the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  themselves.  It,  there- 
fore, remains  for  the  Court  to  determine  whether  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  evidence  of  the  Government, 
as  stated  in  the  bill  of  complaint,  are  in  its  judgment 
warranted. 

Question  of  Conspiracy  Considered 

The  first  question  arising  is,  whether  the  defendants 
in  associating  themselves  together  under  the  so-called 
"Open  Competition  Plan"  thereby  formed  a  combination 
or  conspiracy.  In  other  words,  was  thei-e  in  the  minds 
of  two  or  more  of  the  defendants  a  design  to  accomplish 
by  and  through  the  plan  a  common  purpose?  If  so,  there- 
was  a  combination  or  conspiracy,  since  a  combination  or 
conspiracy  consists  only  in  a  mere  meeting  of  the  minds 
of  two  or  more  persons  to  accomplish  a  common  purpose. 

A  fomblnatlon  or  conspiracy  is  not  necessarily  iinl;iwtul.  but 
If  unlnwful,  then  anything  done  or  said  by  a  party  thereto  to 
•  onsimimate  the  unbiwful  purpose  need  not  in  it.self  be  unlawful. 
So.  also,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  In  Itself  lawful  may  be  made 
■  inlawful  by  act.s  in  furtherance  thereof  which  are  themselvi'.s 
uril  iwful.  An  unlawful  conspiracy,  when  proven,  may  be  brought 
uiul.r  (ond'-mnation  of  law  by  proof  of  facts  and  circumstances 
ilr.i,  in  fnrtli.  rancc  thereof  which  are  not  in  themselves  unlawful. 
.■^..  1  ...nspirn.y  which  has  for  Its  object  the  aci  omplishment  of  a 
I nvfiil  [iiiiin.-  may  be  brought  into  condemnation  of  the  law 
by  ilomg  unlawful  things  to  consummate  that  purpose. —  ( Prtti- 
honr  r.  rmt.d  tsiatca,  148  U.  S.  203,  Bouvicr'a  Law  Dictionary, 
Vol.  1.  /'.  6:i  I 

It  cannot  be  with  reason  denied,  nor  indeed  do  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  denied  by  the  defendants,  that  they 
formed  an  association,  a  combination,  or  an  agreement 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  plan  who 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hardwood  lumber, 
by  maintaining  price  levels. 

The  second  and  more  difficult  question  is,  did  and  does 


this  combination  or  association  restrain  trade  in  inter- 
state commerce,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law?  If  so, 
it  is  unlawful,  and  any  act  done  or  anything  said  or 
written  by  any  member  of  the  plan  in  furtherance  of 
its  ob.iect  was  the  act  of  all  and  the  injunction  should 
issue. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  defendants  were  members 
of  the  American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association 
(hereinafter  called  the  association),  but  that  all  the 
members  of  said  association  are  not  members  of  the 
"Open  Competition  Plan."  Query;  What  benefits  did 
those  members  of  the  association  who  jcrined  the  plan 
expect  to  derive  from  it  which  were  not  equally  avail- 
able in  the  association  alone?  There  must  have  been 
some  additional  advantage  contemplated  and  expected. 
That  purpose,  I  think,  can  best  be  determined  from  the 
evidence  tending  to  show  what  the  members  of  the  plan 
said  and  did  from  the  time  of  its  forrnation  and  on  up 
through  the  months  until  this  suit  was  filed. 

A  New  Definition  of  the  Life  of  Trade 

As  has  been  seen,  this  evidence  was  created  by  the 
defendants  themselves,  and  it  is  uncontroverted.  We 
come  now  to  consider  it.  It  appears  that  in  the  early 
months  of  1919  the  stock  of  hardwood  lumber  on  hand 
was  low,  the  demand  was  light,  and  prices  at  a  com- 
paratively high  level.  The  first  sales  report  by  Mr. 
Gadd,  as  manager  of  statistics,  was  issued  on  Jan.  25. 
1919,  and  issued  weekly  thereafter.  Quoting  from  the 
first  one  we  read: 

Co-operation,  not  competition,  is  the  life  of  trade.  Member- 
.sliip  in  the  plan  is  not  compulsory  but  members  who  enter  into  the 
plan  and  practise  the  idea  of  a  fair  deal  for  all.  eliminating 
suspicion  and  acting  with  good  will  toward  each  other,  will  find 
that  returns  come  back  to  them  with  added  interest  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

February  3: 

Before  the  organization  of  this  plan  the  members  in  a  majority 
of  cases  were  competing  with  each  other,  even  when  neighbors 
without  a   personal  acquaintance. 

February   8 : 

The  matter  of  price  is  the  principal  point  at  i.s.<!ue  between 
the  buyer  and  seller.  Buyers  wlio  have  been  looking  for  a  down- 
ward revision  of  prices  are  going  to  be  disappointed.  •  •  • 
It  is  no  longer  merely  a  question  of  who  can  or  will  hold  out  the 
longest — that  condition  no  longer  exists.  Buying  has  been  re- 
sumed after  a  period  of  waiting  and  uncertainty,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  move  in  this  direction  will  long  be 
continued.  The  tendency  to  buy  only  for  current  needs  is  less 
apparent  than  at  any  time  since  the  armi.stice  was  signed.  •  •  • 
Stocks  lemain  below  normal  Total  stocks  on  hand  in  the  South- 
ern territory  are  two  million  feet  less,  all  gi'ades  combined,  as 
compared  with  last  month.  •  •  •  Production  in  the  Eastern 
territorv,  how'ever,  is  not  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  normal  at 
the  present  time.  •  •  •  The  car  supply  is  ample.  •  •  • 
It  must  be  apparent  that  the  outlook  on  the  whole  is  favorable 
for  a  strong  market  foi-  all  the  lumber  that  can  be  produced 
during  the  coming  months. 


February    15 : 


There's  a  reason  for  everything,  and  the  reason  of  an  associa- 
tion is  more  than  good  fellow.ship.  though  getting  to  know  the 
other  fellow  is  usually  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  correctmg 
trade  abuses. 

March  1: 

The  report  of  stocks  on  hand  .sold  and  unsold  as  of  Feb.  1.  191!). 
develops  a  situation  that  we  believe  is  unparalleled  in  hardwood 
lumber  industry.  In  no  single  month  within  our  recollection  has 
there  been  such  a  large  and  general  decrease  in  stocks  on  hand 
as  shown  by  this  report.  The  chief  factors  contributing  to  this 
situation  are  curtailed  production  and  increased  volume  of  sales. 
•  •  •  At  this  rate,  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  is  a  famin< 
of  hardwood  lumber.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  waiting 
attitude  of  the  buyer  with  the  expectation  of  price  recession,  but 
with  such  conditions  as  are  above  recited  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  holders  of  hardwood  lumber  need  worry  as  to  tin- 
future  ♦  •  '  With  stocks  low  and  ill-a.ssorted.  and  with  no 
prospect  for  restoring  them  to  even  last  year's  meager  quantities, 
the  outlook  for  strong  prices  on  all  hardwoods  could  not  be  better. 

March  8,  quoting  with  approval  an  article  from  the 
Southern  Lumberman,  the  report  .says: 

For  Instance,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Open  Competition 
Plan  of  the  American  Hardwood  Manufacturers  A.ssoelatlon  in 
Memphis,  the  fact  was  developed  that  the  production  of  mills 
embraced  in  that  group  of  manufacturers  Is  at  the  Present  t  me 
only  fifty-six  per  cent  of  normal,  and  that  practically  the  sam^ 
situation  exists  through  the  harwood  producing  territory 
Certainly  in  any  other  industry  the  buyers  >^""><'."«J^er  expect 
anything  but  an  advance  In  price  wh.n  the  auPPly  <»  ^^'^^„?°L- 
mal.  the  production  Is  far  below  normal,  and  the  demand  IE 
improving. 
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March  22: 

It  is  one  thing  for  men  in  a  meetlnR  to  say,  one  after  anotln  r 
"My  pilie  is  so  and  so."  with  the  result  that  after  the  meotine 
all  their  priies  prove  subatnntlHlly  the  same  as  the  flKures  men- 
tioned. It  is  quite  a  diffi  rent  thing  for  the  same  men  to  come 
to  a  meeting  and  each  report :  "My  actual  sales  for  the  past 
month  have  bcrn  so  and  so.  and  I  have  reported  the  details  of 
eaiii  transaction  to  the  association." 

In  the  statement  there  is  no  direct  or  Implied  agi-ccment  to 
maintain  prices,  no  obligation  of  any  Itind  to  refrain  from  culling. 
The  theoretical  proposition  at  the  basis  of  the  Open  Competition 
Plans  is  that;  Knowledge  regarding  prices  actually  made  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  prices  at  reasonably  stable  and  normal 
levels. 

March  29: 

Naturally  the  situation  ought  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  plans  of  every  hardwood  lumberman  If  the  facts  were  better 
understood  :  offers  of  business  now  at  shaded  prices  would  get 
scant  consideration  and  there  would  not  only  be  no  pood  rot  son 
to  cut  prices  but  there  would  be  every  reason  why  they  should 
be  held  at  reasonable  proflt-mal<ing  levels. 

With  the  low  stock  of  hardwood  lumber  on  hand  and 
the  reduced  production  during  the  first  few  months  of 
the  year,  as  indicated  by  the  sales  reports,  the  plan, 
through  its  manager  of  statistics,  on  April  5,  began  a 
propaganda  to  encourage  home  building,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  greater  demand  for  hardwood  lumber. 
On  the  first  page  of  the  report  of  that  date  there  ap- 
peared in  bold  letters  the  words  "Build  Now." 

Thereafter  on  June  7  following  this  propaganda  the 
weekly  sales  report  begins:  "The  Open  Competition 
Plan  to  the  American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation has  arrived;  it  is  an  unqualified  success  and  any 
member  or  any  manufacturer  who  does  not  think  so  is 
simply  overlooking  the  most  important  of  our  several 
association  activities.  *  *  *  Read  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  letters  written  by  members." 

I  quote  only  a  few: 

"We  believe  we  have  profited  from  $500  to  $1,000  dur- 
ing the  past  30  days  by  being  correctly  informed  relative 
to  the  prices  stock  is  really  being  sold  at. 

Finds  Plan  Produces  Higher  Prices 

"The  very  first  report  which  we  received  under  this 
plan  enabled  us  to  increase  our  price  $6  per  thousand 
on  a  special  item  in  oak." 

"Since  we  became  members  we  have  been  selling  out 
lumber  at  several  dollars  per  thousand  more  than  form- 
erly." 

"I  consider  the  report  of  actual  sales  of  great  help 
in  determining  the  market  value  of  hardwood  lumber 
and  believe  that  the  plan  is  a  stabilizing  influence,  which 
tends  to  raise  the  prices  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  cut 
their  prices  to  the  top  market  prices." 

"It  is  obvious  that  no  one  wants  to  sell  his  lumber 
for  less  than  the  other  fellow  is  actually  getting  and 
your  reports  of  actual  sales  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  see  what  his  neighbors  are  getting  for  their  lumber, 
and  through  this  course  of  education,  I  might  say,  all 
those  who  have  access  to  your  reports  bring  their  prices 
to  the  top." 

"There  seems  to  be  a  friendly  rivalry  between  mem- 
bers to  see  who  can  get  the  best  prices,  whereas  under 
the  old  plan  it  was  cut-throat  competition.  Now  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  sell  because  we  know  what  we  are  doing  and 
have  information  at  our  finger  tips  that  enables  us  to 
know  these  things  before  the  other  fellow  does." 

There  is  much  other  documentaiy  evidence  to  like 
effect,  but  this  is  enough  to  indicate  the  common  note 
running  through  it  all,  and  that  common  note  is  "in- 
crease of  prices."  It  is  difl^cult,  if  not  impossible,  on 
this  record,  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose 
and  intention  of  the  plan  was  to  suppress  competition 
among  its  members  and  create  and  perpetuate  a  condi- 
tion wherein  the  production  of  hardwood  lumber  was  to 
be  kept  low  enough  to  maintain  prices  on  an  ascending 


scale,  but  not  so  low  as  to  drive  prices  to  such  heights, 
under  the  .stimulating  influence  produced  by  the  propa- 
ganda to  "Build  Now,"  that  consumers  would  be  induced 
to  u.se  substitutes. 

These  two  objections  mark  the  margins  of  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  members  of  the  plan  conducted 
by  its  manager  of  statistics,  Mr.  Gadd,  were  to  steer 
interstate  commerce  in  hardwood  lumber  and  through 
which  it  was  successfully  steered,  on  up  to  the  filing  of 
this  bill,  until  prices  of  hardwood  lumber  had  increased 
from  150  to  250  per  cent  within  a  period  of  twelve 
months. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  the  defendants,  if  not  all 
of  them,  were  advised  that  the  plan  was  lawful  and  that 
their  participation  in  its  operation  was  lawful,  but  their 
conduct  must  be  here  considered  in  the  light  of  results. 

It  would  serve  no  u.^eful  purpose  to  analyze  the  evi- 
dence or  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  decided  cases 
which  have  heretofore  arisen  under  the  Sherman  Act. 
Each  case  must  be  determined  upon  its  own  facts  and 
if  these  facts  establish  the  proposition  that  the  combina- 
tion entered  into  unrea.sonably  restrains  trade  in  inter- 
state commerce,  by  suppressing  competition  in  price.s, 
it  falls  within  the  condemnation  of  the  act. 

Competition  and  co-operation  by  and  with  those  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business  is  not  necessarily  inconsis- 
tent. Successful  business  will  likely  result  from  a  proper 
balance  of  the  two,  but  too  much  of  either  may  lead  to 
disaster.  Competition  without  co-operation  means  de- 
structive competition.  Co-operation  without  competition 
means  the  destruction  of  competition — price  fixing.* 
The  latter  is  the  state  of  the  Open  Competition  Plan,  as 
disclosed  on  this  record. 

It  results  from  what  has  been  said  that  temporary 
injunction  will  issue  as  prayed  for  in  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint. 


♦Hurley's  "Awakening  of  Business." 


Rules  Framed  for  Prospecting  and 
Leasing  Government  Coal  Lands 

Not  More  Than  2,560  Acres — Lessee  May  Hokl 
Only  One  Lease  in  Any  One  State — Pros- 
pecting Permits  To  Be  Granted 

SECRETARY  Payne  has  approved  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  prospecting  for  and  leasing  of  coal 
deposits  of  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  Feb.  25, 
1920.  The  act  provides  for  the  disposition  of  all  coal 
deposits  owned  by  the  United  States,  except  in  national 
parks,  military  or  naval  reservations,  and  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Forest  Reserve.  Known  coal  deposits  are  to 
be  divided  into  leasing  units  of  not  exceeding  2,560 
acres  each,  and  one  person  or  corporation  may  hold  but 
one  lease  in  a  state. 

Leases  for  the  units  are  to  be  offered  for  competitive 
bidding  at  a  royalty  fixed  in  advance,  not  less  than  5c. 
per  ton,  and  awarded  to  the  qualified  person  bidding 
the  highest  bonus.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  grant  prospecting  permits  to  qualified 
citizens  to  search  for  unknown  coal  deposits  or  to  ex- 
plore undeveloped  lands  where  preliminary  work  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  existence  or  workability  of 
the  deposits.  In  such  cases  the  permittee  who  finds 
or  demonstrates  workable  coal  deposits  may  have  a 
lease  on  such  royalty  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 
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Has  The  Piil)lic  a  New  Heart? 

/yUSPICIOUS  indeed  is  the  news  that  the  Public  Utili- 
/\ties  Commission  and  the  City  Council  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  have  each  severally  established  a  platform  wrhich 
reads  "Capital  legitimately  invested  in  public-utility 
properties  must  be  safeguarded  and  protected  by  munici- 
palities, both  as  to  principal  and  as  to  a  .iu.st  and  inviting 
return  to  the  company  for  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
viding service."  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. Norfolk  wants  strong  corporations  to  build  and 
maintain  public  accommodations,  and  it  knows  it  must 
pay  them  a  just  price  or  go  unserved  or  badly  served. 
It  has  showed  its  faith  in  the  principle  that  it  has 
enunciated  by  finding  officially  that  the  City  Gas  Co. 
of  Norfolk  was  entitled  to  a  price  for  gas  of  $1.64  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  However,  as  the  company  only 
asked  for  $1.60  the  petitioned  price  was  allowed  it  with 
the  proviso  that  the  rate  should  be  varied  to  accord 
with  the  price  of  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
gas.  Thus,  gradually,  the  United  States  is  getting  back 
the  kindly  heart  to  public  utilities  which  it  had  in 
earlier  days. 


Minority  Report  of 

Bituminous  Coal  Commission 

JOHN  P.  WHITE'S  minority  report  is  an  odd  sort  of 
document.  It  is  not  a  calm,  judicious  setting  forth 
of  facts  from  the  record  and  a  drawing  of  conclusions 
therefrom.  It  is  chiefly  a  criticism  of  the  majority 
report,  and  to  bolster  up  these  criticisms  and  demands 
it  resorts  to  prejudicial  citations  of  facts.  One  reads  it 
through  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  constructive, 
but  lays  it  dowTi  at  the  end  with  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. Evidently  it  was  written  after  the  majority 
report  had  been  completed  and  hence  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Peale  would  have 
no  opportunity  for  reply.  The  value  of  the  statements 
in  the  report  are  indicated  by  a  few  salient  features. 

Mr.  White  gives  the  impression  that  he  accepts  the 
figures  covering  earnings  which  were  submitted  to  the 
Commission  by  the  coal  operators.  Then  he  proceeds 
to  cite  only  those  figures  which  relate  to  northern  Illi- 
nois, a  small  district  in  which  employment  conditions 
are  not  at  all  representative  of  most  producing  fields  in 
the  industrj'  and  in  which  the  earnings  of  men  in  the 
coal  mines  are  supplemented  by  their  earnings  from 
other  occupations  in  which  they  work  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  There  is  no  citation  at  all  of  the 
figures  of  earnings  for  such  districts  as  southern  Illinois 
or  Pittsburgh,  which  would  give  the  reader  a  more 
complete  and  fairer  knowledge  of  the  earnings  of  the 
miners  under  the  Washington  agreement. 

Another  example  is  the  accusation  of  profiteering 
which  is  brought  against  the  bituminous-coal  producers. 
That  question  is  dealt  with  in  the  majority  report  sim- 


ply by  submitting  tabulations  from  the  operators'  tax- 
returns  to  the  Treasury,  which  show  that  in  1918  the 
bituminous-coal  producers,  after  paying  their  taxes, 
earned  only  about  9  per  cent  on  their  capital  invested 
in  the  business. 

The  majority  showing  here  is  a  simple  incontrovert- 
ible statement  from  authentic  sources.  Mr.  White  at- 
tempts to  twist  these  figures  to  his  advantage  by  resort- 
ing to  compilations  based  on  "capital  stock"  instead 
of  capital  actually  invested,  although  such  compilations 
would  be  misleading.  The  only  further  information  on 
the  subject  which  he  offers  is  a  reference  to  one  of  the 
miners'  exhibits,  a  table  of  returns  of  some  32  com- 
panies which  publish  annual  statements. 

Examination  of  the  names  of  the  companies  in  that 
f  xhibit  shows  it  to  be  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  anthracite 
operators,  lumber  manufacturers,  byproduct  coke 
jnakers.  bituminous-coal  producers,  jobbers  and  retail 
coal  dealers.  Yet  this  hash  is  gravely  submitted  as  proof 
of  profiteering  on  the  part  of  the  soft-coal  operators. 
Worse  yet,  it  is  offered  as  counterbalancing  the  authentic 
Treasury  figures  on  over  1,.500  producers.  That  is 
astounding  stuff  to  appear  in  a  presumably  impartial 
report  of  a  semi-official  agency  set  up  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  deal  with  basic  problems  of  industry  and 
labor. 

The  arguments  advanced  for  the  six-hour  day  cannot 
impress  any  serious-minded  reader.  Mr.  White's  very 
presentation  of  reasons  for  this  demand  proves  clearly 
that  it  is  simply  an  effort  to  maintain  in  this  industry  a 
greater  number  of  workers  than  would  be  necessary  if 
the  production  conditions  were  stabilized.  The  majority 
report  moves  to  eliminate  the  occasional  need  for  these 
surplus  men,  freeing  them  for  work  in  other  industries. 
That  purpose  is  really  constructive  and  has  the  welfare 
of  workers,  operators  and  consumers  at  heart.  Mi*. 
White's  proposal  would  keep  these  surplus  miners  in  the 
industry  by  paying  them  for  their  idle  time  without  re- 
gard to  the  cost  to  the  public. 

Consideration  of  the  minority  report  would  be  incom- 
plete without  examination  of  its  theory  of  wages.  Re- 
duced to  clear  exposition,  Mr.  White  is  not  content  with 
an  advance  to  keep  pace  with  a  generous  estimate  of 
increased  living  cost:  he  wants  the  earnings  of  the 
miners  increased  still  more  to  elevate  their  position. 
Here  again  there  is  a  frank  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  labor  generally  and  of  the  consumer  of  coal.  This  is 
essentially  a  selfish  demand,  an  advantage  to  be  wrested 
from  fellow  laborers  in  other  walks  of  life.  If  the 
common  lot  of  all  who  toil  is  to  be  bettered  it  can  be 
accomplished  not  by  a  mei-e  i-edistribution  of  the  things 
now  produced.  We  must  have  greater  production  of  all 
the  essentials  and  luxuries  of  life  if  more  of  us  are  to 
enjoy  them.  Shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  otherwi.se 
are  only  another  effort  to  lift  ourselves  by  our  boot- 
straps. 


Because,  inhis  ivage  demands,  the  mine  worker  showed 
no  sense  of  obligation  to  the  public,  he  is  told  to  go 
back  to  work  at  a  fixed  wage — while  the  operator  is 
free  of  legal  obligation  as  regards  prices.  How  long 
will  that  liberty  be  continued  if  the  operator  asks  an 
unreasonable  price  increase?  Instead  of  using  the 
freedom  of  the  market  as  an  opportunity  to  outvie  one 
another  in  prices,  coal  operators  should  figure  on  a  sat- 
isfactory profit  and  rely  on  the  justice  of  their  cause  to 
prevent  a  renewed  imposition  of  government  control. 
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Coal  Replaces  Oil 
In  Gas  Making 

AGAIN  it  is  oil  vs.  coal,  and  the  score  is  proving  to  be 
I.  very  large  in  favor  of  coal.  Two  large  gas  com- 
panies have  just  announced  plans  for  coal-gas  installa- 
tions to  replace  carburetted  water  gas,  thus  replacing 
anthracite  or  coke  and  oil  by  bituminous  coal.  And  this 
is  only  a  beginning  of  the  change. 

The  latest  printed  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  reports  on 
municipal  gas  supplies  give  figures  for  1915.  In  that 
year  550  plants  produced  136  billion  cubic  feet  of  water 
gas,  using  for  that  purpose 
more  than  550  million  gallons 
of  oil  and  two  million  tons  of 
coke  and  anthracite  coal.  Much 
of  this  production  will  be  elim- 
inated in  the  near  future,  and 
coal  gas,  manufactured  with  the 
use  of  bituminous  coal,  will  be 
■substituted.  The  reason  for 
this  is  rot  difficult  to  find  when 
one  knows  the  decided  upward 
tendency  in  price  of  all  petro- 
leum products. 

The  Washington  Gas  Light 
Co.  on  March  18  announced  that 
it  was  planning  to  build  a  cok- 
ing plant  with  a  capacity  of  ten 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
day  in  order  to  permit  the  sub- 
stitution of  coal  gas  or  coke- 
oven  gas  for  much  of  the  water 
gas  which  is  now  supplied. 
This  will  mean  that  from  one 
thousand  to  two  thousand  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  will  he  re- 
quired per  day,  according  to  the 
processes  chosen,  or  in  other 
words  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  million  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  ^vill  annually  find  a 
new  market  in  the  capital  city. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this 
change  was  the  large  increase 
in  price  for  gas  oil,  which  has 
advanced  from  7Jc.  a  gallon  on 
the  last  contracts  to  offerings  at 
over  twelve  cents  a  gallon,  and 
some  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
adequate  deliveries  can  be  ex- 
pected.   The  coking  plant  thus 

finds  a  large  advantage  which  was  not  pre\  iously 
enjoyed,  and  bituminous  coal  comes  into  its  ovn  as  a 
fuel  from  which  the  city  gas  supply  \vill  be  made. 

Another  somewhat  similar  plant  was  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Chicago  by  the  Koppers  Co.  of  Pittsbu.-gh. 
This  company  has  made  public  the  plans  for  buildin:;  in 
Chicago  a  combination  coke-oven  and  water-gas  p:ar.t, 
which  will  be  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  to 
augment  the  gas  supply  of  the  People's  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Co.,  which  supplies  all  of  Chicago.  In  this  case, 
too,  it  was  desired  to  build  only  a  coke-oven  plant  •  in 
fact  extensive  plans  were  prepared  several  years  ago 
to  this  end,  but  the  plans  for  construction  were  inter- 
rupted by  war.  Now  the  situation  is  such  that  tome 
water-gas  installation  must  be  made  immediately  in 
order  to  increase  at  an  early  date  the  output  of  gas. 


Keep  Prices  On  a  Fair  Level 

By  John  H.  Jones 

President.  Bertha  Coal  Co. 

Present  times  are  so  critical  that  all  the  business 
and  financial  interests  of  the  country  should  be 
satisfied  with  a  minimum  profit,  and  coal  com- 
panies should  not  advance  the  selling  price  of  coal 
more  than  the  actual  increase  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion over  the  Government  rate  in  effect  in  1918. 
except  in  some  districts  where  prices  were  entirely 
too  low.  For  certain  high  grades  of  coal  1  would 
consider  a  fair  price  at  the  present  time  would  be : 
Fairmont  and  Pittsburgh  steam  mine-run  tand 
coal  of  the  same  quality  from  other  districts,  $3 
per  ton;  gas  mine-run  25c.  per  ton  more;  or  $3.25. 
In  the  Central  fields  the  pricesishould  run  from 
$3.50  to  $3.75   for   thin-vein  low-volatile  coal. 

I  realize,  in  making  the  above  statements,  that 
I  shall  be  criticised  by  many  coal  operators  who 
have  lost  money  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
and  who  insist  that  they  should  take  advantage  of 
the  present  opportunity  to  recoup  their  losses ;  but 
I  feel  confident  that  the  standard  companies  owe 
it  to  themselves  to  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  dis- 
courage pyramiding  of  prices  at  the  present  time 
—first,  because  it  is  unfair  to  take  advantage  of 
the  public  at  a  time  like  this  when  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  coal;  second,  because  it  is  the  patri- 
otic duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  help  lower  the 
cost  of  living  and  to  take  no  advantage  o"^  his  fel- 
lowmen;  third,  because  the  coal  men  are  ;n  trial. 

Willtheyrisetotheoccasion?  If  they  uonotthe 
penalty  will  be  a  loss  of  self-respect,  a  loss  of  pres- 
tige, and  they  will  convince  the  public  of  their 
irresponsibility  and  will  cause  great  unrest  among 
workingmen  in  general,  who  will  be  compelled  to 
purchase  coal  at  abnormal  prices.  It  will  also 
arouse  a  spirit  of  unrest  among  mine  workers, 
who  wiU  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  their  share 
of  the  price  paid.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  legislation  permitting  the  coal  oper- 
ators to  agree  on  a  fair  price  to  be  charged  for 
coal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  proper  agency 
for  safegifarding  the  public. 


l)ut  ihc  coke-oven  installation  is  planned  in  such  a 
way  that  great  extensions  will  probal)ly  be  made  later 
with  the  idea  of  ultimately  replacing  much  of  the 
water  gas  by  coke-oven  gas.  These  changes  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  represent  plans  for  12  million  cubic 
feet  per  day  of  coke-oven  gas,  representing  about  fi50 
thousand  tons  of  bituminous  coal  per  year. 

Similar  changes  to  these  two  are  inevitable  in  many 
places  if  the  petroleum  market  stays  as  now,  and  we, 
therefore,  can  confidently  look  forward  to  changes  with- 
in the  next  few  years  which  will  mean  that  perhaps  a 
hundred  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  now  made  by  water- 
gas  process  will  be  produced  by 
other  means,  principally 
through  coke  ovens  or  coal-gas 
plants.  The  production  of  gas 
in  byproduct  or  retort  proc- 
esses varies  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
ton,  averaging  perhaps  seven 
thousand  feet  per  ton  of  coal 
carbonized  under  the  conditions 
which  are  indicated  by  present 
plans  of  installation.  On  such 
a  basis,  we  can  foresee  at  these 
plants  a  prospective  additional 
demand  for  about  twelve  to 
fifteen  million  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal. 

Byproduct  production  will  be 
a  large  factor,  too,  as  eight  to 
ten  million  tons  of  coke,  125 
thousand  to  150  thousand  tons 
of  ammonium  sulphate  or  its 
equivalent  in  other  forms  of 
ammonia,  100  to  120  million 
gallons  of  tar,  and  thirty  to 
forty  million  gallons  of  light 
oils  will  be  entering  our  mar- 
kets as  the  result  of  such 
changes. 

It  behooves  the  coal  man  to 
keep  watch  on  these  plans, 
especially  if  he  is  interested  in 
gas  or  byproduct  coals.  Big 
things  are  on  foot  and  bigger 
still  are  to  come.  It  appears 
more  than  likely  that  the  in- 
vasion of  the  coal  industry  by 
oil  will  be  met  by  advances 
by  coal  on  what  has  come  to 
be  regai-ded  as  coal  territory. 
Already  it  is  found  impossible  to  provide  the  oil  that 
construction  of  ?il-burning  ships  has  made  necessary. 


Easy  is  the  assumption  of  Attorney-General  Palmer 
that  Dr.  Garfield's  war  estimates  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing coal  are  well  warranted  in  peace  time.  With  steadij 
iL'ork  and  every  mine  worker  doing  his  utmost  the  rates 
fixed  during  the  ivar,  even  tenth  the  10c.  for  steadii 
work  dediicted,  loere  doubtless  enough  to  provide  profits 
to  mines  managed  unth  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency. 
But  with  50  per  cent  full  tim-e,  day  workers  soldiering 
and  miners  leaving  the  mine  early,  a  different  con- 
dition confronts  the  industry.  An  increase  in  wages 
of  lU  per  cent  capped  the  climax  and  only  the  Role  "/ 
contract  coal  at  increased  rates  made  operation  pos- 
sible in  all  but  a  very  few  greatly  favored  mines. 
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Working  Kanawha  River  Coal 

Letter  No.  3 — After  an  experience  of  37  years  in  the 
mining  of  coal,  most  of  which  has  been  at  the  end  of 
a  pick  handle,  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
question  of  Arthur  L.  Sheldon,  Coal  Age,  Feb.  26, 
p.  419,  regarding  the  best  method  of  extracting  the  coal 
from  three  seams  underlying  the  Kanawha  River.  If 
the  information  given  is  correct,  these  seams  lie  at 
depths  of  50,  100  and  160  ft.,  respectively,  below  the 
surface,  of  Cedar  Grove,  W.  Va.  Taking  these  in  the 
order  named,  I  will  assume  that  No.  1  seam  is  3  ft. 
thick,  No.  2  seam,  5  ft.,  while  the  thickness  of  No.  3 
seam  varies  from  6  to  9  ft. 

In  the  first  place,  having  selected  a  suitable  point  on 
the  surface,  I  would  drive  a  steep  slope,  say  a  slope  hav- 
ing an  inclination  of  10  or  12  in.  per  foot  of  depth,  cut- 
ting the  three  seams.  The  size  of  the  slope  must 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  territory  to  be 
developed;  but  I  will  suppose  it  to  have  an  area  6  x  12 
ft.  inside  of  the  timber,  which  will  provide  ample  room 
for  the  installation  of  a  conveyor  system  should  that 
be  deemed  advisable,  in  the  later  development  of  the 
mine. 

Where  the  slope  cuts  No.  1  seam,  I  would  drive  a 
gangway  or  level  in  that  seam,  for  a  distance  of  100  ft.. 


Surfiice 


of  that  in  No.  2  seam ;  and  the  face  in  No.  2  seam,  like- 
wise, a  short  distance  in  advance  of  that  in  No.  3 
seam. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work  the 
coal  in  an  overlying  seam  when  the  extraction  in  a  seam 
lying  but  a  few  feet  below,  is  in  advance  of  that  in  the 
upper  seam.  Not  only  does  the  caving  of  the  interven- 
ing rock  strata  destroy  the  roads  in  the  upper  seam, 
but  there  results  no  end  of  trouble  in  the  seam  below. 
For  the  sake  of  economy  and  safety,  therefore,  I  prefer  • 
to  develop  the  upper  seam  in  advance  of  that  lying 
below,  in  every  case. 

Speaking  of  the  concrete  bins,  these  should  be  built 
by  shooting  the  bottom  in  each  level.  Each  bin  should 
have  a  capacity  of,  say  from  50  to  100  tons,  or 
sufficient  to  fill  a  railroad  car.  I  would  use  mules  or 
locomotives  to  haul  the  cars  to  each  seam,  employing 
these  as  the  increasing  development  required. 

In  the  ventilation  of  the  mine,  I  would  make  the  main 
slope  a  downcast  and  carry  the  air  in  two  splits,  the 
first  split  entering  No.  2  seam  and  then  circulating 
through  No.  1  seam,  before  returning  to  the  air-course, 
which  should  parallel  the  slope.  The  second  split  is 
conducted  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  and  made 
to  ventilate  No.  3  seam,  after  which  it  enters  the  return 
air-course  and  is  conducted  to  the  surface.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that,  at  the  inner  end  of  each  bin,  a  cradle 
dump  should  be  erected  provided  with  a  kickback,  and 
the  levels  laid  with  double  track.  J.  B. 

Cranberry,  W.  Va, 


Seam  Na.i 


SHOWING    STEEP   H.VULAGE   SLOPE  AND   GANGWAT 
LE\'ELS  IN  THREE  SEAMS 

before  turning  off  cross-entries.  Likewise,  where  the 
slope  cuts  No.  2  seam  I  would  follow  the  same  plan  and 
repeat  the  operation  in  No.  3  seam.  As  I  have  en- 
deavored to  indicate  in  my  sketch  submitted  herewith, 
it  will  then  be  possible  to  build  large  concrete  bins, 
below  each  level,  and  arrange  these  bins  so  as  to  load 
coal  into  a  skip  or  discharge  it  into  a  conveyor  in  the 
slope. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  in  the  working  of  over- 
lying seams  similar  to  these,  better  results  are  always 
obtained  by  keeping  the  extraction  of  the  coal  in  the 
upper  seam  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  working 
faces  below.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the  working  face  in 
No.  1  seam  should  be  kept  a  short  distance  in  advance 


Letter  Nn.  h — Referring  to  the  inquiry  on  this  sub- 
ject submitted  by  Arthur  L.  Sheldon  in  the  issue  of 
Coal  Age,  Feb.  26,  p.  419,  I  believe  that  if  the  pillars 
are  to  be  drawn  and  a  maximum  recovery  of  coal  is 
expected  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  the  upper  seam 
first,  the  middle  seam  next  and  the  lower  seam  last. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
pletely exhaust  the  overlying  seam  before  the  next  one 
below  is  attacked. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  workings 
of  an  upper  seam  should  generally  be  kept  in  advance 
of  the  one  next  lower.  If  any  ribs  are  drawn  in  a  lower 
seam,  before  an  overlying  seam  is  exhausted,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  draw  any  such  ribs  in  the  lower  seam 
till  the  corresponding  rib  immediately  above  in  the 
upper  seam  have  been  drawn. 

The  reason  is  that,  with  only  fifty  feet  of  strata 
between  the  two  seams,  the  drawing  of  ribs  in  the  lower 
seam  will- undoubtedly  break  the  .strata  between  it  and 
the  upper  coal,  making  the  mining  of  the  upper  seam 
difficult,  owing  to  the  coal  and  rock  l)elow  it  being 
broken  and  crushed.  If  two  or  more  seams  are  worked 
simultaneously  it  may  be,  and  probably  will  be  advisable 
to  lay  out  the  entries,  in  the  different  seams,  one  above 
the  other  and  keep  the  upper  ones  ahead. 
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No  pillars  should  be  drawn  under  the  river,  unless 
possibly  this  might  be  accomplished  with  the  exercise 
of  due  caution,  on  the  wind-up  in  the  lower  seam.  Oniy 
narrow  entries,  with  the  roof  well  supported,  should  be 
driven  under  the  river,  in  the  upper  seam;  and  even 
this  should  not  be  attempted,  unJess  there  is  a  good  slate 
or  rock  strata  overlying  the  coal.  Even  then,  consider- 
able water  is  liable  to  find  its  way  into  the  mine,  espe- 
cially if  there  are  faults  or  slips  extending  to  the  sur- 
face or  river  bed. 

Providing  for  an  Output  of  1,000  Tons  a  Day 

Regarding  the  kind  of  opening,  I  believe  a  slope  open- 
ing will  be  the  most  economical:  and,  while  the  upper 
seam  is  being  developed,  the  sinking  can  be  continued 
down  to  the  next  seam.  For  a  mine  with  a  capacity  of 
1,000  tons  per  day,  I  believe  it  would  be  more  econom- 
ical to  bring  the  cars  to  the  surface,  than  to  install 
bins  below  ground  and  bring  the  coal  to  the  surface  by 
means  of  conveyors,  elevators  or  skips.  An  installation 
of  that  kind  would  be  somewhat  expensive  for  an  out- 
put of  only  1,000  tons  a  day.  However,  for  a  capacity 
of  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  a  day,  such  an  equipment,  I 
believe,  is  well  worth  considering. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  suggest  that,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  only  1,000  tons  per  day,  one  or  at  most  two 
seams  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  or  advisable 
to  work  at  one  time,  and  this  plan  would  be  more 
advantageous,  as  the  work  could  be  kept  more  con- 
centrated, which  is  always  desirable.  The  lower  seam 
or  seams  can  be  developed  while  the  upper  ones  are 
being  wound  up,  and  a  constant  output  will  thus  be 
maintained  during  the  change  from  one  seam  to  the 
other. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  working,  this  would 
depend  largely  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tract  to  be 
developed;  but,  in  a  general  way,  I  believe  that  the 
panel  system  would  be  best.  In  adopting  the  panel  sys- 
tem, the  butt  or  room  entries  can  be  driven  to  the 
boundary  or  end  of  the  panel  and  the  rooms  turned 
and  the  pillars  drawn  on  the  retreating  plan. 

The  number  of  entries  to  be  driven  would,  again, 
depend  largely  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tract:  and 
the  width  of  entries,  rooms  and  pillars  would  depend 
on  the  amount  of  cover,  roof  conditions  and  hardness 
of  the  coal.  Edward  H.  Coxe. 

Brownsville,  Pa. 


Dead-End  in  Trolley  Haulage 

Letter  No.  3 — Referring  to  the  question  asked  in 
Coal  Age,  Feb.  19,  p.  367,  regarding  the  distance  that 
the  dead-end  of  a  trolley  wire  should  be  located  from  the 
face  of  a  heading,  my  answer  is  as  follows :  The  trolley 
wire  should  never  be  carried  beyond  the  last  break- 
through in  the  heading,  whether  gas  is  generated  in 
the  place  or  not. 

There  are  two  reasons,  in  my  mind,  why  it  is  not 
well  t«  extend  the  trolley  line  beyond  the  last  break- 
through. In  the  first  place,  there  is  more  traveling, 
back  and  forth,  between  the  last  breakthrough  and  the 
face  of  the  heading  than  anywhere  else;  and  the  men 
engaged  in  driving  the  heading  are  more  careless,  in 
pas.sing  to  and  fro,  there  than  they  would  be  if  traveling 
the  haulage  road. 

Hence,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  every  liabil- 
ity of   the   men    coming   in   contact   with    the   wire   if 


tarried  beyond  the  last  breakthrough.  E.specially  in 
a  mine  generating  gas,  the  trolley  wire  shouiri  be  kept 
outside  of  the  last  breakthrough,  because  there  is  more 
chance  of  gas  accumulating  in  that  portion  of  the  head 
ing  and  greater  danger  of  the  gas  being  ignited  by  a 
fla.sh  from  the  trolley. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  mining  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  one  of  the  other  coal  states,  specifies  that  the  trolley 
wire  must  not  be  extended  inside  of  the  last  crosscut 
or  breakthrough  in  the  heading.  1  notice  that  this 
inc^uiry  comes  from  West  Virginia,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  see  what  conclusions  will  be  reached  and  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  others.  Mine  Elect.hician. 

Conemaugh,  Pa. 


Letter  No.  h — In  connection  with  the  question  of  how 
near  to  the  head  of  an  entry  the  trolley  wire  should  be 
carried,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  a  case  that  I  have 
in  mind  where  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  necessitate 
carrying  the  trolley  wire  closer  to  the  face  of  the  head- 
ing than  would  otherwise  have  been  done.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  main  headings  in  a  large  mine  were  being  driven 
for  development  and,  at  the  time  of  my  story,  the  head 
of  these  entries  had  been  advanced  about  1,000  ft.  be- 
yond the  last  pair  of  crossheadings.  In  the  sketch  I 
submit,    the   general   plan   of   the   cross-entries,    butt- 


Plon  of  Entries  and  Rooms 


headings  and  rooms  is  shown  on  the  right ;  while  an 
enlarged  detail  plan  of  the  main  heading  and  tracks  is 
shown  on  the  left. 

In  order  to  insure  the  continuous  future  development 
and  maintain  the  output  of  the  mine  at  its  usual  stand- 
ard, it  was  important  to  drive  the  main  heading  and 
its  air-course  steadily  without  intermission.  In  this 
mine  cable-reel  locomotives  were  used  to  gather  the  coal 
from  the  rooms  on  the  butt-headings,  and  Iiaul  the  cars 
to  the  sidetracks  marked  B  and  C,  in  the  figure;  while 
a  small  trolley  locomotive  was  used  to  haul  the  car,-; 
from  these  sidetracks  to  A,  and  then  to  the  tipple. 

The  gathering  locomotives  were  kept  exceedingly 
busy  as  each  of  them  served  a  large  number  of  men. 
For  this  reason,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  take  one 
of  these  motors  and  run  it  a  thousand  feet  up  the  main 
heading,  to  clean  up  the  coal  produced  at  that  point. 
This  would  have  to  be  done  several  times  during  the 
day  and  there  would  necessarily  have  been  much  delay 
and  loss  of  time  to  the  men  driving  the  main  headings. 
The  haulage  locomotive,  on  the  other  hand,  had  but  a 
short  haul  and  spent  considerable  time,  each  day,  wait- 
ing at  the  partings  for  coal. 
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To  obviate  these  difficulties,  it  was  decided  to  extend 
the  trolley  wire  up  the  main  heading  and  use  the  haul- 
age locomotive  to  serve  the  men  driving  that  pair  of 
headings.  At  first,  the  locomotive  took  the  cars  only 
as  far  as  (he  end  of  the  trolley  wire,  which  I  have 
marked  D  in  the  sketch;  and  the  two  miners,  assisted 
by  the  motorman  and  brakeman,  switched  them  by  hand 
and  placed  them  in  position  for  loading  at  the  head 
of  the  entry  and  its  air-course.  Later,  however,  owing 
to  adverse  grades  in  the  heading,  it  was  found  necessary 
for  the  motorman  to  push  a  train  of  empties  ahead 
of  his  locomotive  so  that  the  machme  could  handle  the 
cars  to  a  point  nearer  the  face  of  the  entry. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  scheme  was  only  a  make- 
shift, and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  adopt  a  different 
plan,  in  order  to  expedite  the  work.  Referring  to  the 
detailed  sketch  on  the  left  of  the  figure,  the  dead-end 
of  the  trolley  wire  was  now  extended  to  a  point  just 
outby  of  the  last  open  crosscut,  which  is  marked  K 
As  soon  as  this  crosscut  was  driven  through  to  the  air- 
course,  a  switch  was  laid  on  the  main  heading  and  the 
track  carried  through  the  crosscut  and  extended  to 
the  face  of  the  air-course.  The  old  switch  and  track, 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  my  sketch,  was  then 
torn  up  and  a  permanent  stopping  built  in  that  cross- 
cut where  a  canvas  curtam  had  previously  been  hung. 

By  following  out  this  plan,  the  dead-end  of  the  trolley 
wire  was  kept  from  80  to  150  ft.  from  the  face  of  the 
main  heading,  and  it  was  about  the  same  distance 
through  the  crosscut  to  the  face  of  the  air-course.  By 
the  use  of  the  cable  on  the  reel,  the  locomotive  was  al- 
ways able  to  handle  the  cars  in  both  of  these  headings, 
although  it  was  necessary  to  advance  the  trolley  wire 
in  short  lengths  of  70  or  80  ft.,  which  was  the  distance 
between  ci'osscuts,  center  to  center.  However,  the  dead- 
end of  the  trolley  wire  was  kept  back  a  safe  distance, 
as  the  miners  seldom  came  out  past  the  open  crosscut, 
except  on  their  way  to  and  from  work. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.  C.  W.  Stafford. 


Such  a  rule  is  not  practical,  moreover,  since  wire  exten- 
sions would  have  to  be  made  frequently,  and  this  would 
necessitate  numerous  splices  and  unnecessary  expense. 
My  practice  is  to  arrange  to  hang  about  200  ft.  of  wire 
at  a  time,  in  an  entry  where  the  locomotive  carries  250 
ft.  or  more  of  cable.  L.  L.  Newman. 

West  Frankfort,  111. 


Letter  No.  5 — I  was  interested  in  the  question  raised 
by  an  assistant  foreman,  of  Rawl,  W.  Va.,  who  asks 
at  what  distance  from  the  face  of  a  heading  should  the 
anchor  bolt  holding  the  end  of  the  trolley  wire  be  driven. 
Let  me  say  that  the  dead-end  insulator  and  pin  should 
never  be  brought  closer  to  the  face  than  the  last  open 
crosscut.  No  rule  can  be  given  expressing  the  distance, 
in  feet,  from  this  dead-end  of  a  trolley  system  to  the 
face  of  the  heading,  as  this  will  vary,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  varying  conditions. 

One  thing  is, important  in  extending  a  trolley  wire. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  hang  the  wire  in  such 
a  way  that  it  cannot  swing  or  jump  sufficiently  to  reach 
either  the  rib  or  the  roof  of  the  entry,  since  contact  of 
the  wire  with  the  natural  strata  might  cause  sparking 
and  ignite  gas.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  a 
trolley  wire  should  not  be  extended  too  close  to  the 
face  of  a  heading  where  gas  is  being  generated. 

The  suggestion  that  "the  dead-end  of  the  trolley  line 
.should  not  approach  closer  to  the  face  of  the  heading 
than  the  length  of  the  cable  on  the  locomotive,"  if 
carried  out.  would  barely  enable  the  locomotive  to  reach 
the  load  that  it  must  pull  from  the  face  of  the  heading.' 

■RcferririK  to  the  Bfatempnt  quot<>(1  by  this  corrpsponrlent.  the 
mcHnlng  Intended  wa.i  that  the  trolley  wire  Hhoiild  not  be  ex- 
Iknilr-a.  until  the  distance  from  the  face  of  the  heading  was  equal 
lo  the  length  of  the  cable  on  the  machlm- :  or.  In  other  words, 
until  the  reach  of  the  miichine  approached  Its  limit.  We  are 
glad   to  have  attention   calle.l   to  this   oversight — Editor. 


Widening  an  Airway 

Letter  No.  1 — Referring  to  the  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  widening  of  an  airway.  Coal  Age,  Jan.  29,  p.  245,  it 
may  be  that  the  following  method  of  solution  will  be  of 
interest,  as  supplementing  that  already  given  by  the 
editor,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry.  The  question  states  that 
there  are  two  airways,  each  6  x  8  ft.  in  section,  their 
lengths  being  900  ft.  and  3,600  ft.,  respectively,  and  it  is 
desired  to  find  the  required  width  of  the  longer  airway 
that  will  enable  it  to  pass  the  same  quantity  of  air  as  the 
shorter  airway,  under  the  same  pressure. 

In  the  following  solution,  I  will  call  the  perimeter  and 
the  sectional  area  of  the  widened  airway,  o  and  a,  respec- 
tively, and  write  the  original  equation  given  by  the 
inquirer  thus : 

2(6  -t-  8)900  ^  3,600  o 

and  o  =  25.092  l^o  2. 

Then,  since  the  height  of  the  airway  to  be  widened  is 
V>  ft.  and  calling  the  required  width  lo,  we  have  w  =  a/6, 
which  gives  for  the  perimeter  of  the  widened  airway, 

0  =  2(6  +  a/6)  =  12  4- a/3  3. 

Combining  equations  2  and  3  and  solving  with  respect 
to  0,  we  have  for  the  perimeter  of  the  widened  airway, 

o  ^  12  +  8.364  f'o 

and  0  —  8.364  Vo  =  12  4. 

Observing  Equation  4,  it  is  possible  to  find  quickly 
the  value  of  the  perimeter  (o)  that  will  satisfy  Equa- 
tion 4,  by  referring  to  a  table  of  cube  roots  and  solving 
by  trial.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  perimeter  of  the 
widened  airway  must  be  greater  than  28,  which  is  the 
original  perimeter. 

To  find  the  value  of  o.  by  trial,  first  assume  o  =  38. 

Then,  since  f^  38  =  3.362,  we  have  38  —  8.364  X 
S.362  =  9.88. 

This  value  being  too  small,  try  o  =  41 ;  and,  since 
fT\  =  3.448,  we  have  41  —  8.364  X  3.448  =  12.16. 

Finally,  this  value  being  but  a  trifle  too  large,  the 
exact  perimeter  is  then  ascertained  by  interpolation: 

^l-1216^<41-38)=40.8ft. 
Hence,  for  the  required  width  of  the  airway,  we  have 
w  =  i  (40.8)  —  6  =  14.4  ft. 


Unaccountable  Explosion 

Letter  No.  2 — Referring  to  the  inquiry  of  "Superin- 
tendent," Coal  Age,  Jan.  22,  p.  197,  I  quite  agree  with 
the  reply  made  by  the  editor,  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  gas  in  question  is  marsh  gas  or 
methane  coming  from  the  floor  of  the  workings. 

When  gas  is  generated  in  this  manner,  coming  from 
the  floor,  it  diff'uses  into  the  air  and  forms  an  explosive 
mixture  that  would  readily  be  ignited  on  the  open  lamps 
of  the  men  who  enter  the  place. 
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Of  the  other  mine  gases  that  form  explosive  mixtures 
with  air,  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  the 
first  could  not  be  present,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause 
an  explosion,  without  its  fatal  effect  on  the  men  being 
in  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  would  at  once  have  been  detected  by 
the  smell  of  the  gas.  This  gas  being  heavier  than  air, 
specific  gravity,  1.1912,  it  would  naturally  accumulate 
at  the  floor.  But,  my  opinion  is  that  the  explosion  was 
due  to  marsh  gas  coming  from  the  floor  and  diffusing 
rapidly  into  the  air,  as  stated  previously. 

Rawdon.  Quebec,  Canada.  C.  McManiman. 


Letter  No.  3 — The  instance  of  a  mysterious  explosion 
mentioned  in  the  inquiry  that  appeared  in  Coal  Age, 
Jan.  22,  p.  197,  is  one  that  should  attract  the  serious 
attention  of  mining  men,  because  of  its  affording  an 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  views  and  opinions, 
which  are  always  a  source  of  education  in  matters  per- 
taining to  scientific  mining.  Our  aim,  in  this  connec- 
tion, should  be  to  reach  a  solution  that  will  afford 
greater  protection  to  human  life  and  property. 

In  my  opinion,  it  happens  too  frequently  that  undue 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  underground  officials, 
who  are  often  induced  to  over-i-each  their  standards  of 
safety  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  output  of  the  mine. 
This  pressure  comes  from  higher  officials  of  the  com- 
pany whose  occasional  and  hurried  visits  to  the  mines 
afford  them  but  a  meager  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions that  surround  the  work  in  the  mine. 

Relation  of  Business  End  to  the  Operating 
End  in  the  Coal  Industry 

Mining  is  a  business  as  well  as  a  science,  and  it  is 
evident  that  these  two  elements  seldom  function  prop- 
erly together  and  their  true  relationship  is  too  often 
unkno'WTi  or  whollj'  disregarded.  Successful  mining, 
however,  is  dependent  on  the  equal  consideration  of 
both  of  these  factors,  which  must  be  co-ordinated  to 
produce  results.  The  business  end  concerns  itself  with 
the  amount  and  cost  of  production,  and  the  marketing 
of  the  product ;  while  the  operations  of  mining  the  coal 
require  careful  investigation  of  conditions  and  the 
devising  of  means  for  the  safe  and  efllicient  extraction 
of  the  coal  and  its  preparation  for  the  market. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  requirements  of  business 
demand  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  economy,  it  is  also 
true  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  economy  cannot 
be  forced  without  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency  and  even 
safety.  The  result  is  that  underground  officials  are 
often  in  despair  with  respect  to  satisfying  both  the 
requirements  of  business  and  the  mining  law.  The 
result  is  much  confusion  and  loss  to  the  company 
because  of  these  conflicts  and  cross-purposes.  The  evils 
that  must  follow  in  the  trail  of  such  mismanagement 
are:  Improper  methods  of  mining,  which  result  in  loss 
of  valuable  coal  areas;  disregard  for  the  requirements 
of  the  law  respecting  safety,  causing  avoidable  acci- 
dents; and  increasing  the  cost  of  production. 

Fixing  Responsibility  for  Mine  E.xplosions 

With  this  preamble  defining  my  position,  let  me  say 
in  respect  to  the  instance  cited  in  the  inquiry  mentioned, 
that  the  aim  and  value  of  this  discussion  will  not  be 
advanced  by  merely  stating  that  the  explosion  -was 
probably  due  to  gas,  coal  dust,  or  oily  vapor  coming  in 
contact  with  an  open  light,  as  this  is  common  knowledge. 


While  the  reference  to  these  factors  is  well,  it  will  gen- 
erally be  more  profitable  to  consider  those  agencies  and 
influences  that  are  indeed  really  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  unsafe  condition.s  in  the  mine. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  under-rate  the  ability 
or  condemn  the  laxity  of  any  mine  official.  That  has 
been  the  prevailing  custom  in  the  past,  with  the  result 
that  accidents  still  happen  in  spite  of  this  criticism  and 
censure.  There  is  nothing  mystifying  about  mine  ex- 
plosions. The  strange  thing  is  that,  with  our  knowledge 
of  conditions  existing  in  mines  and  which  make  such 
occurrences  possible,  no  more  effective  means  are  yet 
used  for  their  prevention.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
business  end  is  largely  responsible  for  this  lack  of 
prevention. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  as  sufficient  data  are  given  to 
enable  one  to  come  to  a  reasonable  conclusion  as  to 
what  caused  this  accident.  We  know  that  carbon  and 
o.xj'gen  are  the  elements  that  unite  with  explosive  vio- 
lence, under  certain  conditions  and  in  the  presence  of 
an  open  light.  The  carbon  is  a  constituent  of  marsh 
gas,  coal  dust  and  oily  vapor,  all  of  which  were  present 
in  varying  quantities,  while  the  oxygen  of  the  air  made 
their  combustion  possible  and  an  explosion  took  place 
when  the  loader  went  to  the  face  with  his  carbide  light. 

Vaporized  Oil  a  Contributing  Factor 

The  suspicion  that  oily  vapor  may  have  played  a 
part  or  even  may  have  been  the  chief  factor  in  this 
explosion  is  not  amiss,  although  authorities  aflftrm  that 
oil  seepage  does  not  occur  in  coal  measures  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  apprehension  of  danger.  From  our 
present  knowledge,  we  can  only  remark  that  vaporized 
oil  may  yet  be  shown  to  play  an  important  part  in  mine 
explosions,  since  crude  oil  is  said  to  vaporize  at  the  low 
temperature  of  60  or  65  deg.  F.,  and  have  a  vapor 
density  of  0.855,  while  its  flashing  point  ranges  between 
200  and  400  deg.  F. 

It  is  also  stated  that  an  explosive  mixture  is  formed 
when  the  proportion  of  vapor  to  air  is  2  vol.  of  the 
former  to  100  vol.  of  the  latter.  These  data,  if  correct, 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  in  connection  with 
mine  explosions.  The  presence  of  oily  vapor,  in  mine 
air,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  explosive,  mixtures  of 
gas  or  dust  that  would  not  otherwise  be  dangerous. 

In  the  instance  cited,  pillars  were  being  cut  with 
machines;  the  air  current  had  little  velocity,  which  is 
ver>'  probable  in  a  working  place  under  these  conditions. 
Little  gas  had  been  found  previously,  or  at  least 
reported,  as  carbide  or  open  lights  were  in  use  in  the 
mine.  A  cave  had  occurred  in  the  gob  after  the  fire- 
boss  had  examined  the  place  two  hours  before  and 
reported  it  as  "free  from  gas." 

In  considering  these  facts,  we  know  that  it  is  possible 
for  unsafe  conditions  to  have  developed,  in  this  place, 
within  a  short  space  of  time;  besides,  much  gas  may 
have  been  released  by  the  roof  fall  in  the  gob.  As  a 
result  of  this  fall,  the  fine  dust  of  the  machines  would 
be  blowTi  into  the  air  by  the  concussion,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  cloud  of  dust  was  ignited,  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  gas.  The  ignition  of  dust  is 
dependent  on  the  inflammability  of  the  coal,  the  fineness 
of  the  dust  and  its  free  suspension  in  the  air.  My  con- 
clusion is,  therefore,  that  these  conditions  made  possible 
this  explosion  and  there  is  nothing  mysterious. 

Ladysmith,  B.  C,  Canada.         William  Wesnedge. 
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INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


The  Water  Gage  and  an  Open  Door 

In  discussing  the  question  of  finding  a  mine  door  set 
open,  Coal  Age,  Jan.  22,  p.  196,  John  H.  Wiley  has  ques- 
tioned my  previous  statement  that  a  fireboss  can  often 
detect  an  open  door  in  the  mine,  by  the  reading  of  the 
water  gage.  In  order  to  decide  this  question  once  and 
for  all,  I  want  to  ask  Coal  Age  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 

Suppose  the  air  current  in  a  slope  has  a  velocity  of 
600  f.p.m.  when  traveling  5,000  ft.  down  the  slope  to 
the  face  and  returning  the  same  distance  up  the  slope 
to  the  fan,  which  is  e.\hausting.  If  both  the  intake 
and  the  return  airways,  in  this  case,  are  6  x  10  ft.  in 
section,  I  want  to  ask:  1.  What  should  be  the  water 
gage  reading  when  the  air  is  circulating  the  entire 
length  of  the  slope?  2.  Assuming  a  door  is  set  open 
between  the  main  slope  and  the  return  air-course,  at 
a  point  2,000  ft.  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  slope, 
so  that  the  air  is  short-circuited  at  this  point,  what 
should  then  be  the  water-gage  reading?  3.  What  ef- 
fect would  the  short-circuiting  of  the  air  have  on  the 
speed  of  the  fan? 

My  contention  is  that  the  resistance  of  the  mine 
is  determined  by  the  size  and  length  of  the  airways 
through  which  the  air  is  circulated,  and  this  resistance 
determines  the  pressure  and  the  water  gage,  but  not 
the  speed  of  the  fan.  Assuming  the  power  applied  to 
the  fan  shaft  remains  constant,  my  belief  is  that  the 
fan  will  run  at  a  constant  speed  and  produce  a  certain 
velocity  in  the  airways,  depending  on  their  size  and 
length,  and  the  resistance  set  up  will  develop  a  certain 
water  gage. 

Now  when  this  current  is  short-circuited,  the  velocity 
of  the  air  will,  of  course,  be  increased;  but,  even  so, 
the  mine  resistance  will  be  decreased,  because  the  rub- 
bing surface  is  made  much  less  by  the  short-circuiting 
of  the  air  current.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  drop  in  the 
water  gage,  which  indicates  the  short-circuiting  of 
the  air.  Let  me  ask,  of  what  benefit  is  the  water  gage 
to  the  fireboss  if  this  is  not  true? 
Farr,  Colo.  Robert  A.  Marshall. 


resistance  i,k),  perimeter  (o)  and  sectional  area  (a) 
are  constant,  the  water  gage  varies  directly  as  the 
length  of  the  airway,  and  the  square  of  the  velocity 
of  the  current,  or  as  lv\  When  the  air  is  short- 
circuited  the  length  of  the  airway  is  reduced  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  original  length ;  but  it  is  still  necessary  to 
find  how  much  the  velocity  is  increased  by  thus  shorten- 
ing the  distance  the  air  must  travel,  assuming  the 
power  on  the  air  remains  constant.  To  do  this,  first 
write  the  formula  for  power  on  the  air  (h)  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  airway,  length  (0  and  perimeter  (o), 
and  the  velocity  (v)  of  the  current :  ^hv.s. 

u  =  kJov' 

Regarding  this  formula  it  appears  that,  for  a  con- 
stant power  on  the  air,  k  and  o  being  constant,  v  varies 
inversely  as  /;  and  therefore  the  velocity,  in  this  case, 
varies  inversely  as  the  cube  root  of  the  length.  In 
other  woi'ds,  the  velocity  ratio  is  equal  to  the  cube 
root  of  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  airway. 
Calling  the  original  velocity  i',  for  a  length  5,  and  find- 
ing the  velocity  x,  for  a  length  2,  we  have 


Replying  to  these  questions  in  the  order  asked,  we 
answer  as  follows : 

I.  The  water  gage  produced  by  a  velocity  of  600 
f.p.m.,  in  an  airway  6  x  10  ft.,  10,000  ft.  long,  using 
the  Fairley  coefficient  (fc=  0.00000001)  is 


"'.  g. 


klovl  ^  0.00000001  y  10,000  X  32  X  600'  ^ 
5.2  a  5.2  X  60  ^ 


%n. 


2.  Neglecting  a  slight  change  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
fan  and  assuming  that  the  power  on  the  air  remains 
constant  when  the  current  is  short-circuited  at  the 
door,  2,000  ft.  from  the  mouth  of  the  slope,  we  observe 
from  the  formula  for  water  gage  that,  since  the  unit 


X 
V 


ill  =  f2l 


1.357 


That  is  to  say,  shortening  the  length  of  the  airway 
to  3  of  its  original  length  will  increase  the  velocity 
1.357  times;  and,  since  the  water  gage  varies  as  lv\  we 
have  for  the  increased  gage, 

3.7  X  3  X  1-357'  =  2.7  in. 

Therefore  the  .short-circuiting  of  the  air,  in  this  case, 
whereby  the  rubbing  surface  was  reduced  to  two-fifths 
of  the  original  amount,  causes  a  drop  of  water  gage 
3.7  —  2.7  :=  1  in.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  setting  open  of  a  door  back  in  the  workings 
and  controlling  but  a  comparatively  small  split  of  air 
in  respect  to  the  entire  circulation  in  the  mine  would 
often  have  but  slight  eff'eet  to  lower  the  water  gage 
in  the  fan  drift.  The  effect  produced  on  the  water-gage 
reading  in  the  fan  drift  by  the  setting  open  of  a  door 
will  depend  on  the  amount  the  distance  of  air  travel  is 
shortened  by  the  short-circuiting  of  the  current,  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  size  of  all  the  airways  is  the 
same.  In  that  case,  the  power  on  the  air  remaining  con- 
stant, the  unit  pressure  or  water  gage  will  vary  as  the 
cube  root  of  the  length  of  the  airways. 

3.  As  has  frequently  been  stated  in  Coal  Age,  the 
short-circuiting  of  the  air  current  producing  any  con- 
siderable drop  in  the  water  gage  would  be  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  volume  of  air  in 
circulation,  the  power  remaining  constant.  The  in- 
creaeed  volume  of  air  Howing  through  the  fan  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  ventilator  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  power  is  absorbed  within  the  fan  itself,  which 
reduces  the  power  available  for  turning  the  machine, 
and  the  fan  runs  slower  as  a  result. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED      BV 
JAMES    T.    BEARD 


Miscellaneous  Questions 


{Answered  by  Request) 


of    carbon 


Qncs. — What    efTect    does    the    presence 
dioxide  have  on  a  firedamp  mixture? 

Ans. — Carbon  dioxide  is  an  extinctive  gas,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  contains  no  available  oxygen  to  support 
combustion.  On  this  account,  its  presence  in  a  firedamp 
mixture  not  only  dilutes  the  mixture  so  as  to  reduce  the 
percentage  of  methane  present,  but  the  mixture  is 
rendered  less  explosive  by  its  presence.  When  a  fire- 
damp mixture  at  its  most  explosive  point  contains  one- 
seventh  of  its  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  presence  of 
the  latter  gas  renders  the  mixture  nonexplosive. 

Qucs. — What  is  the  range  of  explosive  mixtures  of  air 
and  methane? 

Ans. — The  lower  explosive  limit  of  pure  methane  and 
air  is  reached  when  the  proportion  of  gas  to  air  is 
1  :  13.  The  percentage  of  gas  present,  at  this  point,  is 
100  ^  (1  +  13)  =  7.14  per  cent.  The  higher  ex- 
plosive limit  of  pure  methane  and  air  may  be  taken 
as  indicated  by  a  proportion  of  gas  to  air  1:5.  At 
this  point,  the  percentage  of  gas  present  is  100  -^ 
(1  -[-  5)  =  16§  per  cent. 

Ques. — A  tank  that  is  full  of  water  measures  8  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  12  ft.  at  the  bottom  and  is  12  ft. 
deep.  How  many  pounds  of  coal  will  it  take  to  evapo- 
rate this  water  into  steam  at  70  lb.  gage  pressure? 

Ans. — This  tank  being  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  its 
volume  is  calculated  as  follows,  calling  h  the  height  and 
D  and  d  the  respective  diameters  of  the  tank: 

Vol.  =  0.2618/1^ 


"   =  0.2618  X  12  ^^ 


D-d       "•""""  '"  ""  12-8 
=  955  cu.ft. 

The  weight  of  water  in  the  tank  is  then  955  X  62.5 
=  say  59,690  lb.  With  a  fair  coal  and  boiler,  it  is 
customary  to  estimate  on  a  consumption  of  4^  lb.  of 
coal,  per  horsepower,  per  hour.  But,  taking  the  equiv- 
alent of  1  boiler-horsepower  as  the  evaporation  of  34.5 
lb.  of  water,  per  hour,  from  and  at  212  deg.  F.,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  1  lb.  of  coal,  under  fair  conditions, 
will  evaporate  34.5  -^  4A  =  73  lb.  of  water,  per  hour, 
from  and  at  212  deg.  F. 

At  sea  level,  a  gage  pressure  of  70  lb.  corresponds 
to  an  absolute  pressure  of,  say  85  lb.  per  sq.in.  Re- 
ferring to  steam  tables,  the  total  heat  above  32  deg. 
F.,  in  steam  generated  at  this  pressure  is  1.183.4  B.t.u. 
Now,  assuming  the  water  in  the  tank  has  a  temperature 
of,  say  60  deg.  F.,  the  heat  required  to  convert  this 
water  into  steam  at  70  lb.  gage,  at  sea  level,  is  1,183.4 
-t-  32  —  60  =  1,155.4  B.t.u.  Again,  the  heat  above 
32  deg.  F.,  in  steam  generated  from  and  at  212  deg.  F., 
is  970.4  B.t.u.,  which  makes  the  factor  of  evaporation 
in  this  case  1,155.4  -i-  970.4  =  1.1906. 

Now,  if  1  lb.  of  coal  will  evaporate  75  lb.  of  water 
into  steam,  from  and  at  212  deg.  F.,  the  same  pound 


of  coal  will  evaporate  7.?  -=-  1.1906  =  6.44  lb.  of  water, 
from  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  F.  to  steam  at  70  lb. 
gage,  at  sea  level. 

Under  the  assumed  conditions,  therefore,  the  weight 
of  coal  required  to  evaporate  the  water  in  this  tank 
would  be  59,690  -i-  6.44  =  9,270  lb.,  or,  say  4.6  tons. 

Qves. — Give  the  force  of  a  blownout  shot  when  8  lb. 
of  powder  made  up  the  charge.  Assume  that  6  lb.  of 
the  powder  expanded  on  the  air  current  when  the  shot 
was  fired  at  a  point  in  the  intake  4,500  ft.  from  the 
fan.  The  size  of  the  intake  is  8  x  10  ft.,  in  section,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  air  current  700  ft.  per  min. ;  temper- 
ature, 60  deg.  F. ;  barometer,  30  in. 

Ans. — This  question  cannot  be  answered  from  a 
practical  standpoint  and  possesses  no  value,  either  theo- 
retical or  practical. 

Qties. — Give  the  size  and  kind  of  engine  required  to 
hoist  2,000  tons  of  coal  up  a  shaft  600  ft.  deep,  in  8  hr. 
The  weight  of  the  empty  car  is  1,200  lb.  and  its  capacity, 
4,500  lb.  of  coal.    The  size  of  the  rope  is  11  in. 

Ans. — Since  a  1-in.  rope  weighs  1.58  lb.  per  lineal 
foot,  the  weight  of  a  l}-in.  wire  rope  is  1.58  fH)'  = 
2.45  lb.  per  ft.  The  weight  of  rope  hanging  in  the  shaft 
is,  therefore,  600  X  2.45  =  1,470  lb.  Then,  assuming 
a  double  hoist  in  which  the  weight  of  the  cages  and 
cars  balance,  the  unbalanced  load  on  the  engine  is  as 
follows:  coal,  4,500  lb.;  rope,  1,470;  or,  say  a  total  of 
6,000  lb.  Adding  i\i  for  friction  gives  for  the  total 
load,  in  a  single  hoist,  6,600  lb. 

The  rate  of  hoisting,  for  an  output  of  2,000  tons 
in  8  hr.,  is  (2,000  X  2,000)  -^  (8  X  4,500)  ==  111  -f 
hoists  per  hr.  Making  due  allowance  for  unavoidable 
delays,  we  will  estimate  on  120  hoists  per  hr.  or  two 
hoists  a  minute,  making  the  time  30  sec.  per  hoist. 
Now,  taking  the  average  speed  of  hoisting  as  25  ft. 
per  sec,  for  the  entire  depth  of  the  shaft,  gives  600  -h 
25  =  24  sec,  which  allows  6  sec,  per  hoist,  for  dump- 
ing or  changing  cars  and  accelerating  the  speed. 

Assuming  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent,  the  horsepower 
of  the  engine  required  for  this  service  is 

„      6,000  X  25X60  „^„  , 

^  =  'osrx'spor  =  '^y  ^^  ^p- 

In  order  to  determine  the  size  of  engine  that  will 
develop  this  horsepower,  we  will  assume  that  the  mean 
effective  steam  pressure  (p)  in  the  cylinder  is,  say 
60  lb.  ptr  sq.in.;  the  ratio  of  stroke  (r)  to  diameter 
of  cylinder,  (d)  1.2;  and  the  number  of  strokes  (n), 
per  minute,  300.  The  diameter  of  this  cylinder,  in 
inches,  is  then  calculated  by  the  formula. 


d  =  80S/^  =  8oV 
^  p  r  n  ' 
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60  X  1.2  X  300 


=  20  in. 


The  length  of  the  stroke  of  this  engine  is  20  X  1-2  = 
24  in.  The  size  of  this  duplex  engine  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  entire  power  being  developed  in  one 
cylindei",  which  is  safe  practice  in  hoisting  calculations. 
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Coal    Strippers    Gain    a  Point    in 
Anthracite  Wage  Conference 

A.-i  the  outcome  of  persistent  demand,  the  10,000  strip- 
pine:  employees  in  the  anthracite  region,  who  are  mostly 
cnpaged  in  the  southern  part  of  the  field,  have  obtained 
an  arrangement  by  which  any  increase  in  wage  granted 
at  those  operations  will  be  made  of  force  as  of  April  1, 
regardless  of  the  date  at  which  the  agreement  is 
reached.  This  concession  was  granted  during  a  session 
of  two  hours'  duration  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
week  of  the  conference  and  it  was  the  only  ad- 
vance toward  a  settlement  which  that  week  had  to 
announce. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  sub-committee  on 
March  30  at  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York  City, 
read  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  that  the  resolution  adopted  by  this  com- 
mittee on  March  24,  providing  that  any  agreement 
reached  here  be  made  retroactive  to  April  1,  1920, 
be  construed  to  include  the  employees  of  stripping 
contractors." 


Railroads  Advocate  Successor  to 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 

Railroads  Propose  to  Carry  Half  the  Burden — 
SLxty  Per  Cent  of  Coal  Transshipped  to 
Go  Through  Exchange — No  In- 
crease in  Number  of  Pools 

ABOL'T  one  hundred  shippers  of  bituminous  coal  and 
L  i-epresentatives  of  various  railroads  attended  the 
meeting  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadel- 
phia, on  March  31  to  consider  the  action  to  be  taken  as 
to  the  pooling  of  Tidewater  bituminous  coal  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  on  April  30. . 

The  meeting  was  held  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  tha  principal  Tidewater 
bituminous  coal  railroads  using  the  ports  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  was  presided  over  by 
G.  N.  Snider,  chairman  for  the  railroads,  who  is  also 
coal  freight  agent  for  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  R.  R. 

Elisha  Lee,  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  spoke  at  length 
on  the  proposition  of  continuing  the  pooling  arrange- 
ment, after  which  there  was  a  general  discussion. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
Fifteen  which  is  to  meet  with  a  committee  representing 
the  railroads  to  discuss  plans  and  arrangements  for 
continuing  the  work  now  being  performed  by  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange.  This  committee  will  consider  the 
plans  already  mapped  out  for  the  organization  of  the 
Tidewater  Trans.shippers  Association,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City.  In  its  plan  the  committee  will  also  incorporate  the 
following  propositions  submitted  by  the  railroad  repre- 
sentatives: 

1.  That  the  railroads  propose  to  the  shippers  and 
transshippers  of  coal  through  the  ports  of  Baltimore, 
I'hiliidtlphia  and  New  York  to  pro-rate  the  expense  of 
(onducting  a  new  exchange,  if  formed,  on  the  basis  of 
.■^0  per  cent  chargeable  to  the  railroads  and  50  per  cent 
to  the  exchange. 

2.  This  recommendation  is  to  be  conditional  upon 
.shippers   and    trani'shippers   of    Tidewater   coal   giving 


reasonable  assurances  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  coal  transshipped  at  these  ports  shall  be  handled 
through  the  e.xchange.  (The  tonnage  handled  through 
the  present  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  during  the  10 
months  ending  Jan.  31,  1920,  as  well  as  the  tonnage  for 
January  itself  was  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  Tidewater  coal  handled  at  these  ports.) 

3.  It  should  be  understood  that  at  least  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  Tidewater  shipment  will  be  retained  for 
handling  through  the  exchange  without  increase  of  the 
total  number  of  classifications  or  pools.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  special  pools  now  in  existence  in 
favor  of  certain  individuals  shall  be  abolished  as  soon 
as  possible. 

4  Supervisory  officials  in  charge  of  the  exchange 
should  be  men  of  railroad  experience  and  acceptable  to 
the  railroads. 

5  The  members  of  the  exchange  by  methods  which 
may  seem  to  them  best  will,  of  course,  be  responsible  for 
the  quality  and  characteristics  of  coal  going  into  each 
pool. 

6.  The  railroads  shall  asume  no  financial  respon- 
sibility of  any  kind  except  for  their  agreed  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  conducting  the  operation  of  the  exchange. 


Monongalia  County  Mines 
Unionized 

Officials  of  District  17  in  northern  West  Virginia  es- 
timate that  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  March  no  less 
than  1,200  miners  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at  ten  different  mines 
on  Scott's  Run  in  the  Monongalia  field,  the  Scott's  Run 
field,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it,  having  been  hereto- 
fore unorganized. 

As  the  field  is  undergoing  rapid  development,  officials 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  expect  further  large  accessions  to 
their  ranks  from  time  to  time.  Mines  at  which  the 
miners  are  said  to  have  been  organized  are  the  Davis 
Coal  Co.,  Liberty  Coal  Co.,  Berry  Coal  Co.,  Agreement 
Fuel  Co.,  Soper  &  Mitchell,  Anchor  Coal  Co.,  South 
Penn  Coal  Co.,  Scott  Run  No.  1,  Randall  Coal  Co.  and 
Elkins  &  Stone. 


Daily  Versus  Annual  Wage 

Anthracite  Mine  Workers  Want  18.7  Per  Cent 
Greater  Increase  Than  Bitumi- 
nous Mine  Workers 

WHEN  the  bituminous  mine  workers  met  their 
employers,  they  talked  about  the  importance  of 
adequate  annual  wages.  What  was  to  be  gained,  they 
said,  from  a  large  daily  earning,  if  the  industry  was  to 
be  continually  faced  with  short  time  and  the  incomes 
of  the  mine  workers  were  to  be  fritted  away  by  idle 
days?  Now  the  anthracite  mine  workers  meet  the 
anthracite  operators  and  talk  day  wage,  saying  that  for 
so  much  work  they  are  entitled  to  .so  much  pay.  It 
shows  that  until  the  bituminous  coal  field  works  as 
steadily  as  the  anthracite  there  will  be  continued 
trouble.  First  the  bituminous  mine  workers  will  ask  a 
wage  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  during  idle 
days  and  hours,  and  then  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
will  want  equal  daily  pay  for  their  steady  time. 

At  the  session  of  March  31   the  mine  workers  pre- 
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st'iited  ii  c'liniparisoii  of  the  earnings  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  mine  workers.  Figures  were  offered  by  the 
operators  upon  the  same  subject,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  discussed.  So  far,  it  is  stated,  there  has  been  no 
discussion  on  the  closed  shop,  the  check-off  and  the 
shorter  work  day,  all  of  which  form  a  part  of  the 
demands. 

At  the  session  held  on  Thursday,  April  1,  the  agree- 
ment signed  on  the  previous  day  by  the  bituminous 
miners  and  operators  was  discussed,  and  it  was  said. 
unotTicially,  that  the  wage  clauses  of  the  new  bitumin- 
ous wage  agreement  were  read  into  the  records.  The 
mine  workers'  representatives  regarded  this  as  addi- 
tional evidence — surely  there  is  enough  without  it — 
that  the  anthracite  operators  intend  to  argue  strongly 
against  the  mine  workers'  demand  for  a  wage  increase, 
that  will  be  18.7  per  cent  higher  than  the  bituminous 
mine  workers  have  just  secured. 

The  oHkial  statement  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
.■session  did  not  say  anything  about  the  ,  bituminous 
agreement,  simply  reading: 

"The  operators  presented  arguments  and  figures 
answering  the  statistics  presented  by  the  miners  last 
week,  which  statistics  had  reference  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  rates 
and  wages  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  regions 
from  1916  to  1920." 

John  L.  Lewis,  international  vice  president  of  the 
union,  has  announced  that,  now  he  has  completed  the 
negotiations  with  the  bituminous  operators,  he  will 
devote  his  time  to  the  sessions  of  the  sub-committee 
until  an  agreement  is  signed. 

The  sub-committee  adjourned  from  April  1  until  April 
5,  most  of  the  members  going  to  their  homes  over 
Easter  Sunday. 

The  sub-committee  resumed  conferences  at  the  Union 
League  Club  on  the  afternoon  of  April  5.  While  no  of- 
ficial statement  was  forthcoming  it  is  known  that  some 
of  the  miners'  officials  e.\press  the  opinion  that  an  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  within  the  ne.xt  two  weeks. 

The  official  statement  given  out  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  session  read: 

"The  sub-committee  of  anthracite  operators  and  min- 
ers met  today  and  i-esumed  consideration  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  anthracite  mine  workers.  The  operator.'* 
made  their  reply  to  the  demands  of  the  mine  workers 
for  a  standardization  of  the  rates  paid  to  men  in  va- 
rious occupations  and  presented  their  argument  in  refu- 
tation of  certain  data  based  upon  statistics  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Compensation  Commission  that  had  been 
presented  to  the  commitee  by  the  representatives  of  the 
mine  workers." 


Palmer  May  Again  Indict  Coal  Men 

Declares   Price   Rise   Slioukl   Not   Exceed    Wage 

Rise  and  Perhaps  Should  Not  Be 

Over  20c  per  Ton 

FEDERAL  district  attorneys  were  instructed  by 
Attorney  General  Palmer  on  April  3  to  receive  and 
consider  complaints  of  profiteering  in  bituminous  coal 
"which  may  arise  in  your  district  under  the  Lever  act." 
Mr.  Palmer's  telegram  was  prepared  after  some  bitu- 
minous coal  operators  had  stated  publicly  that  the  new 
wage  scale  agreed  on  under  the  terms  of  the  award  by 
the  coal  strike  settlement  commission  would   result   in 


an  increase  of  from  60c.  to  $2  a  ton  on  bituminous 
coal. 

"Now  that  the  government  regulation  of  prices  has 
been  discontinued,"  Mr.  Palmer's  message  reads,  "there 
are  indications  of  an  excessive  increase  in  the  price  of 
bituminous  coal.  Oui-  total  annual  production  is  ap- 
proximately 500,00().0()0  tons,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Jotal  increase  in  wages  (to  mine  workers)  will  be  ap- 
proximately $200,000,000  per  annum.  If  this  entire 
amount  is  added  by  the  operators  to  the  price,  it  would 
only  make  an  increase  of  40c.  per  ton. 

"If  however,  the  operators  absorb  the  14  per  cent 
increase  which  became  effective  in  December,  there  will 
be  left  only  $96,000,000  to  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  this  event,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal 
::t  the  mine  would  amount  to  2Co.  a  ton. 

"I  understand  that  an  exaggerated  e.stimate  of  the 
demand  for  export  coal  is  affecting  the  market  price, 
particularly  from  Illinois  east,  this  demand  having  been 
estimated  at  as  much  as  100,000,000  tons.  But  I  a  ;i 
advised  that  our  port  facilities  are  only  adequate  for 
the  export  of  30,000,000  tons  per  annum — that  is  to  say, 
only  6  per  cent  of  our  total  production. 

"This  should  not  be  made  an  e.xcuse  for  raising  the 
price  for  domestic  consumption.  It  is  probable  that 
normal  conditions  will  be  shortly  restored  and  fair 
prices  will  follow. 

"In  the  meantime,  please  receive  and  consider  com- 
plaints of  profiteering  which  may  arise  in  your  district 
under  the  Lever  act." 


Strikes  Against  Wage  Decision 

Mine  Workers  Strike  for  More  Favorable  Coi- 

tract  in  Kansas,  Southern  Illinois 

and  Eastern  Ohio 

KANSAS  mine  workers  are  always  first  to  strike 
and  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  read  that  on  April  5 
two  thousand  of  them  went  on  strike  despite  the  fact 
that  the  state  invoked  the  powers  of  the  new  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations  and  that  subpoenas  prepared  by 
Attorney-General  Hopkins  summoned  the  presidents  of 
all  the  local  unions  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  to  appear  in  court,  April  6.  Judge  W.  L.  Hug- 
gins  presides  over  the  court  which  is  empowered  to  deal 
with  all  industrial  controversies,  to  issue  orders,  and 
which,  when  any  strikes  endanger  public  health  or  wel- 
fare, may  take  over  the  industry  involved. 

The  mine  workers  oppose  the  day-wage  provisions 
and  the  deadwork  allowances  as  being  inadequate  and 
;5re  opposed  to  automatic  penalties,  higher  supply  costs 
and  the  working  conditions  provided.  Alexander 
Howat,  the  president  of  the  district  union,  declared 
some  time  ago  that  there  would  be  a  strike  on  April  1 
regardless  of  the  industrial-court  law. 

Not  being  pleased  with  the  wage  increases  granted 
by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  400  Columbiana 
County  mine  wo-kers  in  northeastern  Ohio  refused  to 
go  to  work  on  Api-il  2.  Three  mines  were  crippled  in 
consequence.  Two  hundred  Tuscarawas  County  mine 
workers,  also  discontented  with  the  decision,  suspended 
work  on  the  same  day.  In  eastern  Ohio  also  3,000 
coal  mine  workers  struck,  April  2,  despite  the  efforts 
of  union  leaders. 

In  southern  Illinois  the  company  men  are  discontent 
ond  at  twenty  mines  have  discontinued  woi'k,  the  SI 
per  day  increase  not  being  satisfactory  to  them 
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Oil,  Being  Already  in  Short  Snpply,  Cannot 

Displace  Coal 

Ship]>in>i  Board  and  Navy   Cannot   Secure   Enougli   Oil — Prices   Ot'fere<l   Three  Times  As 
High  As  a  Year  Ago — May  Conimantleer  Oil  and  Demand  Oil  As  Royalty 

By  J.  H.  Dodge" 


Washington.   1),  C, 


FUEL  oil  will  not  be  available  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties and  at  prices  economical  enough  to  warrant 
industrial  plant.s  now  employing  coal  as  a  principal 
fuel  to  convert  to  an  oil-burning  system.  This  is  the 
conclusion  reached  following  an  investigation  of  the 
subject  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Information  Service 
at  the  behest  of  the  owners 
of  a  plant  contemplating 
the  conversion  of  a  coal- 
burning  plant  into  an  oil- 
burning  one,  should  the 
prospects  prove  favorable. 
Probably  the  most  striking 
single  expression  on  the 
subject  from  an  authorita- 
tive .source  is  that  of  Dr. 
George  Otis  Smith,  Direct- 
or of  the  Geological  Survey, 

who  says:  "Personally,  I  do  not  believe  a  barrel  of  fuel 
oil  should  be  burned  where  coal  is  available  and  will 
.serve  the  same  purpose."  This  opinion  seems  to  be  con- 
curred in  by  practically  every  person  ciualilied  to  express 
an  opinion,  not  e.xcepting  some  of  the  large  companies 
directly  engaged  in  the  oil  industry. 

In  the  course  of  its  inquiry,  the  Federal  Trade  Infor- 
mation Service  sought  advice  from  one  of  the  largest 
producing  companies  in  the  country.  This  company, 
though  reputed  to  be  dominant  in  the  oil  field  and  to  be 
seeking  business,  reported  that  the  fuel-oil  situation  is 
such  that  it  does  not  feel  itself  to  be  in  a  position  to 
take  on  new  obligations  for  fuel  oil.  Other  oil  com- 
panies are  in  the  same  position,  as  evidenced  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy  in  obtain- 
ing bids  on  their  reciuirements.  Neither  of  these 
agencies  h<-<  been  able  to  attract  bids  for  quantities 
large  enough  to  cover  their  needs  and  those  tenders 
made  are  at  prices  about  three  times  former  prices. 

There  is  much  talk  of  Government  commandeering  of 
oil  supplies  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  oil  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  the  Navy.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  drawing  the  regulations  under  the  oil-lands 
leasing  bill  is  to  avail  itself  of  the  option  to  take  the 
Government  royalties  in  oil  rather  than  in  cash. 

Another  large  oil  company — a  refining  concern — ap- 
proached, reported:  "Thai,  since  at  the  present  time,  due 
to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  there  is  really  a 
world  shortage  of  available  petroleum,  we  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  the  right  time  for  any  one  to  change  from  coal 
to  oil  consumption  for  steam-making  purposes." 

Perhaps  the  expressions  of  the  companies  which  nor- 
mally would  be  eager  for  new  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts are  even  more  convincing  than  the  reports  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  on  the  subject,  but  the  Government 
experts  are  by  no  means  lukewarm  in  their  opinions  as 
tr>  the  advisability  of  abandoning  coal  for  fuel  oil. 


Oil  companies  refuse  to  take  on  new  obliga- 
tions in  view  of  Oil  shortage.  Fuel  oil  is  only 
a  third  as  efficient  as  coal  when  pilce  is  con- 
sidered. Oil  saves,  however.  In  transport:.- 
(ion  and  storage*  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
are  getting  oil  control.  Domestic  supplies 
are    found    to   he    unequal    to    home    needs. 


•Si-crPtary.  FPiIcml  Tr.nlf  Informatlnn  .SiTvIr 


"It  .should  be  realized,"  says  the  Geological  Survey, 
"that  for  a  number  of  years  the  domestic  production  of 
petroleum  has  been  insufficient  for  the  demands,  and 
importations,  chiefly  from  Mexico,  have  steadily  in- 
creased since  1912.  In  1919  imports  of  crude  oil  into 
the   United    States   amounted    to   more   than    52.000,000 

barrels.  The  obtaining  of 
sufficient  supplies  of  fuel 
oil  to  meet  future  de- 
mands for  the  Navy,  the 
merchant  marine  and  for 
general  industrial  use  is 
causing  much  concern." 
Students  of  the  situation 
from  the  engineering  point 
of  view  believe  that  at  pre- 
vailing prices  coal  is  the 
more  economical  fuel.  Ex- 
periments with  the  two  fuels  at  prevailing  prices  re- 
sult in  reported  conclusions  that  fuel  costs  about  three 
times  as  much  as  coal  for  the  same  efficiency.  While  oil 
has  some  advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  trans- 
portation and  storage,  still  its  fugutive  quality  and  its 
su.sceptibility  to  accidental  destruction  by  fire  is  such 
that  they  nearly  balance  the  advantages. 

Outlook  for  Future  Oil  Production 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  probability  of  enlarged  oil 
production.  Some  scientists  believe  we  are  approaching 
maximum  production  while  others  feel  that  the  stores 
of  petroleum  are  practically  unlimited.  The  appearance 
of  salt  water  in  so  many  Mexican  wells  and  also  in  many 
in  this  country,  has  been  a  discouraging  element.  On 
the  other  hand,  new  and  improved  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  handling  and,  above  all,  improved  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  waste,  an  item  which  in  the  past  has 
been   stupendous,   have   bettered   the   outlook. 

One  source  of  alarm  to  oil  men  and  consumers  is  the 
circumstance  that  oil  reserves  apparently  are  getting 
out  of  American  control.  Foreign  countries — princi- 
pally Great  Britain  and  Holland — have  cornered  vast  re- 
serve supplies  of  oil  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  whereas 
the  United  States  has  scarcely  made  a  move  to  obtain 
preference  anywhere. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Navy  Department,  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Bureau    of    Mines    and    other   well    informed    agencies. 

Upon  all  these  questions  turns  the  advisability  of  the 
adoption  by  American  industry  of  fuel  oil  in  place  of 
coal.  Vastly  increased  oil  production  and  the  gaining 
of  control  over  extensive  petroleum  reserves  might  very 
ctuiceiv.a.bly  bring  the  price  of  fuel  oil  down  to  a  point 
where  it  would  prove  more  economical  than  coal,  but  the 
be.st  information  available  is  that  coal,  rather  than 
fuel  oil,  today  is  the  most  available  industrial  fuel  and 
is  likelv  to  remain  so  for  some  time. 


April  8.   1920 
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Central  Competitive  Field  Makes  New 

Basic  Agreement 

Operators,  Afraid  to  Meet  Mine  Workers  fnr  Fear  of  Com  id  ion  Under  I.ever  aiul  Sherman 

Acts,  Are  Reassiiretl  by  Assistant  Attorney-General  Ames-    Make  Basic  Agreeninil 

in  Accord  with  Majority  Report  of  liituminous  Coal  Coniniission. 


RAPID  proijress  was  made  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  bituminous  mine  opei-ators  and 
workers  when  they  resumed  their  conference  at 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  the  morning  of  March 
Before  meeting  to  take  action  that  might  involve 
them  in  an  indictment  similar  to  that  just  filed  against 
123  operators' and  miners 


the 
30. 


in  Indianapolis,  the  oper- 
ators wanted  to  receive, 
through  their  Attorney, 
Ralph  Crews,  of  55  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City,  a 
letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which 
came  from  the  pen  of 
Judge  C.  B.  Ames.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General.  He 
assured  them  that  it 
would  not  be  a  violation 
of  the  law  for  the  oper- 
ators ajid  minei"s  to  make 
the  contract  which  was  recommended  by  President 
Wilson's  commission.  The  letter,  dated  March  27,  read 
as   follows : 

"You  advise  me  that  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the 
President,  representatives  of  the  bituminous-coal  oper- 
ators and  miners  are  to  meet  next  Monday  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  new  wage  agreement,  pursuant 
to  recommendations  by  the  U.  S.  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission submitted  to  the  President  on  March  10,  1920. 
You  further  advise  me  that  because  of  the  indictment 
which  has  been  returned  Vjy  a  grand  jury  to  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  for  the  district  of  Indiana,  a  question 
has  been  raised  by  some  of  the  parties  concerned  as  to 
whether  such  an  agreement  as  has  been  recommended 
by  the  commission  would  be  regarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  a  violation  of  the  law. 

"While  the  Department  of  Justice  is  not  authorized 
by  law  to  give  advice  to  private  citizens,  under  all  the 
circumstances  I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  authorize 
■you  to  say  to  the  representatives  of  the  miners  and 
operators  that  the  department  does  not  think  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  law  for  the  miners  and  operators  to 
make  the  contract  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission." 

The  sub-committee,  after  hearing  the  letter  read  to 
them,  held  a  short  session  Tuesday  morning,  and  it  vva.s 
decided  to  appoint  a  committee  of  two  to  draw  up  a 
tentative  contract  to  be  presented  to  the  full  sub- 
committee at  10  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  [March  31. 
This  special  committee  was  composed  of  P.  H.  Penna, 
of  Indiana,  representing  the  operators,  and  William 
D.  Green,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Unitecl  Mine 
Workers,  representing  the  mine  %vorkers. 

The  committee   devoted   the  entire   afternoon   to  the 


Becoming  afraid  that  the  joint  agreements 
advocated  by  the  President  and  urged  on 
the  operators  in  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try by  Government  officials  are  of  doubtful 
validity,  and  subject  those  taking  part  in 
them  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  Central 
Competitive  operators  insist  before  meeting 
with  the  mine  workers  and  accepting  the 
Government's  proposals  that  they  be  assured 
that  there  is  no  prosecution  in  contemplation. 


consideration  of  a  tentative  agreement,  and  late  at  night 
it  announced  it  was  prepared  to  make  its  report  to  the 
lull  sub-committee  when  it  convened  the  ne.\t  morning. 
Operators  attending  the  conference  declared  that  the 
increase  in  wage  granted  the  workers  by  the  Presi- 
dent's commission  would   mean  an   increase  of  from  $1 

to    .$1.25    per   ton    in    the 

price  of  bituminous  coal 
at  the  mine,  with  the 
exception  of  Illinois  coal, 
where,  due  to  local  condi- 
tions, which  lessen  the 
cost  of  production,  the 
advance  will  not  be  more 
than  65c.  at  the  mine. 

The  telegrams  sent  by 
President  Lewis  of  the 
L'nited  Mine  Workers  of 
America  to  more  than 
3,000  locals  notifying 
them  of  the  action  of  the 
conference  in  putting  into  effect  as  of  April  1  the 
increase  of  27  per  cent  granted  by  the  majority  report 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commissren,  and  instructing 
the  men  to  remain  at  work  after  April  1,  cost  the  union 
between  $4,000  and  $5,000. 

Operators  and  Miners  Sign  Agreement 

After  considering  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  the  tentative  agreement,  the  sub- 
committee accepted  it,  and  it  was  immediately  signed 
by  the  International  representatives  of  the  mine  work- 
ers and  by  two  operators  and  two  miners  from  each  of 
these  state — Indiana,   Ohio,    Illinois   and    Pennsylvania. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  shortly  after 
5  p.m.  on  March  31,  a  copy  of  the  agreement  was  made 
public.     It  follows: 

"Pursuant  to  instructions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  communicated  to  Thomas  T.  Brewster, 
chairman  of  the  Coal  Operators'  Scale  Committee  of 
the  Central  Competitive  Field,  and  John  L  Lewis, 
j-.resident  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in 
a  letter  dated  March  19,  1920,  and  which  in  part  reads 
as  follows : 

"  'I  am  transmitting  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
report  and  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
appointed  to  adjust  matters  in  the  controversy  between 
the  bituminous-coal  miners  and  operators  of  the 
country. 

"  'In  accordance  with  instructions  in  my  letter  of 
appointment  to  the  commission  .-ind  memoranda  attached 
thereto  and  the  agreements  by  mine  workers  and  oper- 
ators to  ab*3e--by- the  report  an-d  award  of  the  com- 
mission, this  report  and  award  is  the  basis  upon  which 
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the  wage-schedule  agreements  between  the  mine  work- 
ers   and    operator.s   .shall    be    made. 

"  'Oi)erator.'5  and  miners  should,  therefore,  make 
arrangements  for  convening  the  necessary  joint  confer- 
ences as  soon  as  possible  to  make  such  change  in  the 
terms,  provisions  and  conditions,  mining  rates  and  wage 
scJiedules  as  are  set  forth   in  this   report  and  award.' 

"We  hereby  agree: 

"First — All  coal  shall  be  weighed  and  paid  for  on  a 
mine-run  basis,  except  that  the  Block  Coal  District 
of  Indiana  shall  continue  upon  the  present  screen  coal 
basis  and  that  the  usual  methods  of  applying  tonnage 
rates  shall  continue. 

New  Pick-Mining  Rates 

"Second — The  pick-mining  rate  in  the  thin-vein  dis- 
trict of  western  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  eastern  Ohio, 
Hocking.  Cambridge  and  Amsterdam-Bergholz  districts 
of  Ohio  shall  be  $1.1164,  and  throughout  the  balance 
of  Ohio  the  pick-mining  rate  shall  be  advanced  24c.  per 
ton  upon  the  pick-mining  rate  in  effect  Oct.  31,  1919; 
in  the  bituminous  district  of  Indiana  |1.08  per  ton,  and 
in  the  Danville  district  of  Illinois  $1.08  per  ton. 

"Third — The  machine-mining  rate  in  the  thin-vein 
district  of  western  Pennsylvania  shall  be  94c.  per  ton; 
in  Ohio,  94c.  per  ton;  in  the  bituminous  district  of 
Indiana,  the  chain-machine  mining  rate  shall  be  96c. 
per  ton  and  the  punching-machine  rate  98c.  per  ton: 
in  the  Danville  District  of  Illinois  98c.  per  ton. 

"Fourth — That  all  day  laborers  and  monthly  men 
(the  advance  to  monthly  men  to  be  based  on  an  average 
of  the  usual  number  of  days  he  is  required  to  work  in 
a  month),  except  trappers  and  other  boys,  be  advanced 
SI  per  day.  Trappers  and  boys  receiving  less  than 
men's  wages  to  be  advanced   53c.  per  day. 

"Fifth — Dead  work,  yardage  and  room  turning  is 
advanced  20  per  cent  on  the  prices  being  paid  Oct. 
31.  1919. 

Definition  of  a  Day's  Work 

"Sixth — That  the  eight-hour  day  in  effect  Oct.  31, 
1919,  shall  continue.  An  eight-hour  day  means  eight 
hours'  work  in  the  mines  at  usual  working  places  for 
all  classes  of  inside  day  labor.  This  shall  be  exclusive 
of  the  time  recjuired  in  reaching  such  working  places 
in  the  morning  and  departing  from  the  same  at  night. 

"Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  stables, 
and  the  time  occupied  in  so  doing  shall  not  be  included 
as  any  part  of  the  day's  labor,  the  work  of  drivers 
beginning  when  they  reach  the  change  at  which  they 
receive  empty  cars,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  driver's 
time  be  docked  while  he  is  waiting  for  such  cars  at 
the    point    named 

"When  the  men  go  into  the  mine  in  the  morning 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  two  hours'  pay,  regardless  of 
whether  the  mine  works  the  full  two  hours.  But  after 
the  first  two  hours  the  men  shall  be  paid  for  every 
hour  thereafter  by  the  hour,  for  each  hour's  work  or 
fractional  part  thereof.  If  for  any  reason  the  regular 
routine  work  cannot  be  furnished  the  inside  labor  for 
a  portion  of  the  first  two  hours  the  operators  may  fur- 
nish other  than  the  regular  labor  for  the  unexpired  time. 

"Seventh — A'l  internal  diffe^-ences  are  hereby  referred 
to  the  various  dL-^tricts  for  settlement,  with  the  under- 
standing that  only  by  mutual  consent  shall  anythin<T  be 
done  in  sub-district,  district  or  wage-.scale  conventions 
that  will  increase  the  cost  of  production  or  decrease 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  men.     All  rules  now  incor- 


[jorated  in  existing  contracts  shall  remain  in  fo.ce  until 
changed  by  agreement  between  operators'  and  miners' 
representatives. 

"Eighth — The  practice  of  voluntarily  paying  r.".ore 
than  the  contract  price,  either  by  bonuses  or  otherwise, 
which  is  done  ordinarily  for  the  purpose  of  enticing 
employees  from  other  mines,  and  thereby  creating  dis- 
cord and  disorder  in  the  coal  industry,  is  condemned. 
It  will  therefoi-e  be  assumed  in  future  joint  conferences 
convened  for  scale-making  purposes  that  all  bonuses  or 
advances  in  exce.ss  of  wages  provided  in  the  contract 
were  paid  because  of  physical  conditions  in  or  around 
mines  where  such  methods  are  practised,  and  the  wages 
so  paid  sKall  be  considered  the  base  price  for  such  mines, 
all  on  the  wage  scales  in  effect  Oct.  31,  1919. 

"Ninth — Whereas  stoppage  of  work  in  violation  of 
the  agreement  has  become  so  serious  as  to  menace  the 
success  and  perpetuity  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  our  joint  relations,  this  conference 
instructs  the  respective  district  executive  boards  to 
meet  the  operators  in  their  various  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  on  a  penalty  clause  where  none  now 
exists,  and  if  necessary  to  meet  also  to  amend  and 
strengthen  existing  clauses  so  as  to  make  the  penalty 
more  effective  in  preventing  strikes  and  violations  of 
agreements. 

Penalty  Impose  for  Failure  to  Collect  Fines 

"All  fines  provided  for  in  all  agreements  shall  be 
automatically  collected,  and  any  operator  failing  to 
collect  and  forward  to  proper  parties  such  fine  shall 
pay  a  penalty  of  $2  for  each  employee  subject  to  be 
fined,  the  same  to  be  collected  and  retained  in  the 
miners'  district  organization.  And  in  no  case  shall 
any  fine  be  refunded  except  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  accredited  i-epresentatives  of  the  operators  and 
miners. 

"It  is  further  agreed  that  where  any  employee  enters 
suit  in  the  civil  courts  to  recover  any  fine  collected 
in  accordance  herew'ith  the  district  organization  shall 
reimburse  the  operator  for  expense  incurred  on  account 
of  such  suit. 

"Tenth — That  the  fulfillment  of  this  agreement  is 
guaranteed  by  the  international  union,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  joint  agreements  entered  into  in  any  district 
shall  also  be  guaranteed  by  the  officers  of  the  inter- 
national organization,  as  well  as  by  the  officers  of  the 
district,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  see  that  all  such 
agreements  are  carried  out  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the 
spirit. 

"Eleventh — The  pushing  of  cars,  loaded  or  empty, 
by  the  mine  workers  is  natural  to  the  industry  and  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  day's  work,  and  in  the  negotia- 
tions of  30  years  this  work  where  practised,  has  been 
paid  for  in  general  in  the  tonnage  rates. 

"Twelfth — The  prices  at  which  house  coal  shall  be 
furnished  the  mine  workers  at  the  tipple  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  to  the  price  in  effect  on  Oct.  31,  1919, 
the  average  percentage  allowed  as  an  increase  on  the 
wage  scale  to  wit :  27  per  cent,  and  when  the  coal  ia 
delivered  to  the  miners'  houses  by  the  operator  the 
rctual  cost  of  delivery  shall  be  added. 

"Thirteenth — For  the  purpose  of  the  new  agreement 
the  prices  charged  the  miners  for  blacksmithing  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  existing  contracts,  providing,  how- 
ever, that  the  maximum  charge  shall  not  exceed  three- 
"nurths  of  I  per  cent  of  the  miner's  gross  earnings. 
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"Fourteenth — Explosives  shall  be  furnished  the 
miners  at  cost,  which  cost  is  to  include  handling,  trans- 
portation and  insurance. 

"Fifteenth — This  contract  is  effective  on  April  1, 
1920,  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  March  31,  1922. 

"Resolved,  That  an  interstate  joint  conference  be 
held  prior  to  April  1,  1922;  the  time  and  place  of  holdinjf 
such  meeting  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  two  oper- 
ators and  two  miners  from  each  state  herein  repre- 
sented, together  with  the  international  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  organization. 

"Section  11  is  not  designed  to  interfere  with  existing 
arrangements  relating  to  car  pushing  or  prevent  miners 
and  operators  from  working  out  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  reference  thereto." 

Claims  by  the  bituminous  operators  that  the  increases 
granted  in  the  new  working  agreement  would  result 
in  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  being  increased  from 
?1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton  resulted  in  a  statement  being 
issued  by  Ellis  Searles,  editor  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  Journal,  on  April  1,  in  which  he  said  the 
increase  does  not  justify  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
coal  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  charge  the  miners  with 
the  responsibility.  Mr.  Searles  is  in  New  York  with 
the  officers  of  the   international  union. 

Operators  Reply  to  Searles'  Statement 

The  operators  through  Chairman  Brewster  of  the 
operators'  committee,  replied  to  Mr.  Searles'  statement 
the  following  night  from  their  headquarters  in  this 
city.     Mr.  Searles'  statement  says: 

"When  Dr.  Garfield  granted  the  miners  a  14-per  cent 
increase  in  wages  last  fall  he  said  the  14  per  cent  could 
and  should  be  absorbed  by  the  operators  and  that  they 
could  afford  to  pay  it  out  of  their  profits,  but  the 
operators  did  not  pay  the  increase  out  of  their  pockets. 
Instead,  by  increasing  the  selling  price,  they  passed  the 
increase  on  to  the  public  in  respect  to  at  least  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  coal.  The  present  increase  in  wages 
adds  13  per  cent  to  the  pay  of  the  miners  above  the 
14  per  cent  granted  by  Dr.  Garfield.  If  Dr.  Garfield 
was  right  in  saying  they  could  absorb  and  pay  the  14 
per  cent  out  of  their  profits,  then  they  certainly  can 
absorb  at  least  the  13  per  cent  now  instead  of  passing 
it  on  to  the  public. 

"We  see  operators  quoted  as  saying  they  will  ,advance 
the  price  of  coal  $1.25^$1.50  a  ton  because  of  the 
increase  of  wages  granted  to  the  miners.  Such  an 
increase  would  not  be  justified  by  the  increase  in  wages. 
The  wage  increase  was  27  per  cent.  This  means  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  cannot  exceed 
40  to  50c.  a  ton.  Then  why  should  the  operators  boost 
the  price  $1.25  or  $1.50  a  ton  even  if  they  pass  all  of 
the  increase  on  to  the  public? 

"If  the  operators  make  an  unreasonable  or  unneces- 
sary increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  the  miners  want  the 
public  to  know  they  are  not  responsible  for  it." 

The  reply  of  the  bituminous  operators,  made  through 
Mr.  Brewster,  reads: 

"Insinuations  that  the  coal  operators  are  going  to 
gouge  the  public  because  of  the  recent  27-per  cent 
advance  in  wages,  as  put  out  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  spokesmen  in  the  guise  of  protest  in  the  public 
interest,  are  sheer  nonsense. 

"During  the  coal  miners'  entirely  unwarranted  and 
unlawful  cessation  from  work  all  stocks  of  coal  were 
depleted    and    a    shortage    now   exists    throughout    the 


country.  The  replenishing  of  «tocks  has  been  retarded 
by  a  serious  car  shortage.  Consecjuently,  large  con- 
J^umers  of  soft  coal  are  competing  for  the  available 
supply,  which  has  resulted  in  the  offer  of  higher  prices 
than  the  operators  are  willing  to  accept. 

"AH  responsible  operators  will  condemn  unwar- 
ranted prices  or  any  profiteering  policies.  The  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission  having  awarded  the  miners  a 
wage  .scale  giving  them  very  high  earning  power,  the 
public  now  has  the  right  to  demand  more  work,  with 
advanced  coal  production,  and  less  talk." 

Wants  Eight  Hours'  Work  for  Eight-Hour  Day 

Before  leaving  for  Indianapolis  last  Saturday  night, 
April  3,  Ellis  Searles,  editor  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Journal,  said:  "The  operators  are  endeavoring  to 
justify  the  high  prices  they  are  asking  for  coal  by  say- 
ing that  the  increase  in  wages  granted  to  the  miners 
and  a  shortage  of  coal  are  responsible  for  it.  They  .say 
large  consumers  are  offering  higher  prices  for  soft  coal 
than  the  operators  are  willing  to  av.cept.  If  the  operators 
will  operate  their  mines  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a 
week  the  miners  will  glad'y  dig  enough  coal  to  meet 
all  demands  and  keep  prices  down  to  a  rea,sonable  level. 
This  will  relieve  the  operators  of  their  terrible  embai-- 
rassment  of  being  compelled  to  accept  larger  profits 
than  they  think  they  are  entitled  to.  The  operators 
fought  to  retain  the  eight-hour  day  and  succeeded  in 
holding  it.  Now  let  them  give  the  miners  eight  hours' 
work  six  days  a  week." 

No  question  exists  that  there  is  a  fear  on  the  part 
of  many  bituminous-coal  operators  that  coal  prices 
will  rise  to  inordinate  levels  if  a  great  deal  of  self- 
repression  is  not  used.  The  public  is  ready,  though  not 
willing,  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  coal,  and  rt  is  as 
hard  to  prevent  the  average  bituminous  operator  from 
selling  for  all  he  can  get  as  it  is  to  stop  him  from 
giving  coal  away  when  orders  are  scarce.  Until  recent 
years  it  has  been  considered  permissible  to  let  supply 
and  demand  govern  prices,  but  a  new  point  of  view  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  producer's  business  now 
obtains. 

Miners  Seek  to  Secure  Excessively  High  Wages 

^Miile  the  operator  is  being  condemned  for  accepting 
prices  set  by  the  market  fluctuation,  the  mine  workers 
have  been  trj-ing  by  combination  and  a  strike  in 
restraint  of  interstate  commerce  to  put  up  wages  above 
the  level  set  by  supply  and  demand  and  to  fix  them 
at  that  excessive  level  by  a  collective  bargain.  This 
is  quite  diffei'ent  matter  from  the  charge  brought 
against  the  operator,  who  merely  accepts  what  is 
offered.  For  the  operator  to  accept  such  offers  may  be 
wrong,  and  just  now  certainly  inexpedient,  but  it  is  a 
privilege  that  has  never  been  denied  the  worker  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  though  it  is  one  that  has 
not  always  been  conceded  in  foreign  countries. 

As  to  the  opportunity  to  work  full  time,  the  mine 
worker  in  a  majority  of  cases  refuses  to  avail  himself 
of  it  and  if  he  were  willing  to  do  so,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  satisfy  his  desire  as  cars  are  frequently 
lacking,  and  when  they  are  obtainable  orders  are  not 
to  be  secured.  Furthermore  the  wage  of  the  mine 
worker  has  just  been  fixed  on  a  liberal  basis  with  the 
.shortage  of  time  in  full  view,  but  the  mine  worker  is, 
nevertheless,  demanding  full  time  as  his  right  as  if 
such  liberal  increase  had  not  been  made. 
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Freight  Rates  to  Europe  Advance 

Fiv ighl  rates  to  Kurupt-  have  ad\ance<l 
slightly,  but  ratt's  to  .othtr  dt-stiriations  are 
unchanged,  according:  to  W.  W.  Battle  & 
Co.'s  coal  trade  freiglit  report. 

Rutes  by  steanuT  are  a::*  follows: 


Tons 

Hate 

Dis- 

pla-erl 

Stockholm 

$22.00/22.50 

— 

800 

Gothonbuffi 

about     22.00 

— 

lOUO 

AntAstTp/Uottcrdani 

about     19   50 

— 

1000 

Hamburg 

21.00/22.00 

— 

1000 

French  Atlantic 

excluding  Uomii 

about     19.50 

^ 

800 

Lisbon 

18.00/19.00 

— 

1000 

Barcelona 

.    21.50  22  DO 

... 

1000 

Algiers 

21  .50  22.00 

_ 

800 

Marseilles 

.   21.50,22.00 

•~- 

1000 

Genoa  ^  I-eghorn 

about     22.00 

— 

1000 

Spezia/Savona 

.about     22.00 

_ 

1000 

Piraeus 

about     25  00 

_ 

lOOU 

Trieste/Venice 

about     26.00 

— 

IOlO 

Port  Said 

about     26.00 

— 

IGOO 

Pernatnbuco 

about      15.50 

. — 

500 

Bahia   

about     15   50 

— 

iUO 

Rio.. 

.about      14    50 

— 

1000 

yant'« 

.    15.00   lo  00 

— 

60U 

Buenos  Aires  or 

La  1  lata  or 

Montevideo.  . 

.    n  00    IS   50 

— 

1000 

Pam 

about      14   50 

— 

500 

Rwario   

15  50   lo   50 

— 

750 

Bahia  Blanra ,        . 

about     16  00 

— 

1000 

To  Nitrate  Kaiigo 

9.00   10  00 

— 

/;0 

6.00     6   iO 

— 

600 

Sagua  orCarJcfzas.  . 

8  00/  8  50 

— 

300 

Cieiifut'<^os 

about       8  00 

— 

500 

Caibari-Mi. 

8  00/   8  50 

— 

300 

Guantananio. 

about        8   00 

— 

500 

Manzaiiillo.  . . 

about       9   00 

— 

300 

BeniiiKla 

7.00/  7.50 

— 

300 

Bermuda  p.c.  &  di».  free 

Kingston 

about       8  50 

— 

400 

at.  I.U'-ia 

about       9   50 

. — 

500 

about       9  50 

— 

500 

.about       8  00 

— 

500 

Port  ..f  Spain.  Trin 

9  50   10  00 

— 

500 

8  50,    9.00 

— 

SOO 

i"ree   p.c.    Curacao 

Denierara 

13  00 

— 

400 

St.  Thnniaa 

about          8   OU 

1— 

500 

All   aljove    rates   gross    forni    cliarter. 

British  Coal  Ouljmt  Estimated 
at  217,000.000  Tons 

There  li.is  just  been  issued  :in  otlicial  re- 
port of  the  Brilisli  coal  industry,  in  which 
are  sot  forth  the  flndiiiKS  of  .\lfred  ToiiKUc 
&  Co..  chartered  accountants,  on  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Coal  Control  department 
Willi  special  referetice  to  figures  on  which 
that  department  ha.»<ed  the  liuTease  of  bs. 
a  ton  in  cml  prices  last  .fuly.  ami  the 
further  (If^ures  on  which  the  rcMhiilion  or 
IMS.  a  ton  in  the  price  of  coal  was  based 
last  Hecember.  Consul  General  Uobert  i'. 
Skinner.  London,  states.  [The  values  in 
Ctilted  States  currency  are  based  on  nor- 
mal rates  of  exchange  (J4.S6  to  the  pound 
sterling).  The  present  value  of  the  British 
pound   is  $3..S31. 

In  .July.  1919.  the  then  coal  controller 
put  the  estimated  prodtiction  for  the  vayr 
endinK  July  1.';.  1920,  at  217,.1SS,000  tons, 
and.  lakinK  the  ascertained  profits  of  :ts. 
fid  fj"  ^7 J  at  Tiorinal  exchange)  per  ton  for 
th.-  ihir.l  .juarler  of  1918  as  the  startinc 
IMjini.  .iriived  at  an  estimated  deficiency  of 
£4«.fi»f>.oiiii  ($'J26.77.S.90O).  eiiual  lo  4s.  .Iil. 
($1."34)  per  ton  on  the  whole  output  aim 
5.S.  91d.  (J1.4II9)  on  thill  part  of  the  output 
on  which  an  Im  r.  .is.  d  price  would  he  vffec- 
live.  The  finditii::  <tt  the  accountants  in 
regard  lo  these  figures  are  summarized  as 
f  fdlows : 

The  estlmateB  contained  in  them  were  In 
respect  of  a  year's  working  of  the  Industry 
from  .luly  16.  1919.  lo  .luly  l.',.  1920  (Ig- 
noring any  loss  prior  to  .luly  It'..  1919>,  and 
being    e*itlmates    so    far    ahead     in    such    '.k 


complicated  industry  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  lo  be  accurate  in  view  of 
events  and  circumstances  arising  after  the 
date  the  estimates  were  made. 

Viewed  in  the  light  ot  the  data  then 
available,  however,  we  are  of  opinion  that: 

The  estimated  output  of  217.000.000  tons 
was  fair  anil  reasonable 

The  cate  of  profit  taken  as  the  basis  for 
computation,  viz..  3s.  7d.  per  ton  raised, 
was    also    fair   and    reasonable. 

The  cost  of  production  w^as  underesti- 
mated, especially  in  respect  of  wages,  this 
cost  being  estimated  at  £209,000,0011  ($1.- 
017.100.000),  as  compared  with  our  figure  ot 

£216.000,000  ( $i,or,i,2on,ooo). 

The  revenue  was  underestimated  to  the 
extent  of  about  £30.000.000  ($146,000,000). 
mainly  due  to  an  undervaluation  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  obtained  froin  exports  and 
tunikers. 

In  response  to  the  personal  request  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  accountants  present 
their  own  pro\'ision.tl  estimate  of  the  re- 
sults for  the  year  ended  March  31.  1920. 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  .so  far  as  they 
are  known  today,  and  report:  "It  will  be 
seen  that  in  our  opinion  and  so  far  as  can 
be  estimated  the  surplus  remaining  on  the 
working  of  the  industry  for  the  current 
financial  year  will  he  approximately 
£6,000.000." 

This  estimated  surplus  of  £6,000.000 
($29,199,000)  as  at  March  31,  1920,  in- 
cludes the  gain  accruing  on  the  advance  of 
fis.  per  ton  on  inland  coal  made  in  July. 
1919,  less  the  loss  in  revenue  resulting  from 
tile  reduction  of  10s.  per  ton  on  domestic 
and  household  coal,  and  the  reduction  of 
coastwise   bunkers,   from   Dec.    1.    1919. 


were  e.xported  overseas,  excluding  hunkers. 
The  balance  of  coal  was  used  for  consump- 
tion in  Australia.  Several  Briti-sh  vessels 
have  been  engaged  to  take  coal  to  \\'est 
Africa  to  which  the  freight  rate  is  97s  6d. 
The  marine  engineers*  strike  ended  Feb.   26. 


Danish  Fuel  Imports  Are  Less 

Than  Half  Those  of 

Pre- War  Days 

Denmark's  total  imports  of  coal,  coke, 
cinders  and  briquets  in  1919  amimnted  to 
only  2,616,997  tons,  which  is  about  300, Ooo 
tons  more  than  in  1918.  but  far  below  the 
imi>orts  in  1914,  which  were  7.000.000  tons. 
Of  the  imports  in  1919.  only  383.196  tons 
came  from  Germany,  the  rest  coming  al- 
most exclusively  from  England. 

Denmark's  supply  of  coal  is  still  very 
limited  and  a  number  of  the  war-time 
restrictions  have  been  reintroduced.  The 
resumption  of  .American  co.al  export  is  not 
expected  to  have  any  material  influence 
tipon  the  general  situation,  the  higli  dollar 
rates  preventing  a  large-scale  import  of 
American    coal 


.\  cablegram  from  Newcastle.  Australia, 
announces  that  240,000  tons  of  coal  were 
mined  during  the  month  of  February. 
Kunker  coal  supplied  to  overseas  vessels 
amounted    to    :;4.3.So    tons.    :ind    6.5.271    tons 


Public  Tipple  at  New  Orleans 
Will  Operate  May  1 

With  the  early  completion  of  a  huge 
public  tipple  now  in  course  of  construction. 
Xew  Orleans  will  be  able  to  offer  greatl.v 
increased  bunkering  facilities  to  shipping 
in  addition  to  exporting  a  considerable 
amount  of  coal.  This  tipjile.  which  is  cost- 
ing the  state  $500,000,  will  put  the  port  in 
a  position  to  send  500. OOO  tons  a  year  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  as  M'ell  as  large  (juan- 
tities   to   Mexico.    <.'ub:i    anil    South   America. 


Coal  Exports  from  New  York  During  February 

There  were  2.9.'!:;  tons  of  anthracite.  2,8.'i6  Sliiinnents  of  anthracite  were  made  to  8 
tons  of  bituminous  and  1,924  tons  ot  coke  countries  in  FebruaiT  of  this  year,  as  com- 
with  a  valuation  of  $63,672  shipiied  to  for-  pared  with  .">  countries  in  1919.  while  bilu- 
eign  countries  through  the  port  of  New  minims  was  sent  to  6  countries  in  1919  as 
"N'ork  in  February  of  this  year.  This  was  compared  with  4  cotmtries  this  year.  The 
a  gain  of  $8.29:!  in  valuation  and  1,951  tons,  valuation  of  the  1,924  tons  of  coke  shipped 
when  compared  with  the  exportations  in  the  last  February  to  7  countries  was  $19,299. 
same  month  of  1919  when  the  shipments  while  1.586  tons  shipped  in  February,  1^19. 
were  615  of  anthacite.  3.561  of  bituminous  was  valued  at  $22,608.  a  decrease  of  338 
and  1.586  of  coke  with  a  valuation  of  tons,  but  an  increase  in  value  of  $3,309. 
$55,379  or  an  average  cost  per  ton  of  $9  61.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  ship- 
as  compared  with  $8.25  for  this  year's  ments  in  Februar.v  of  this  year  compared 
shipments.  with  the  same  month  last  year:  — 

. .\uthraritp Rituniinouy • ■     ^ — ■     -  -Coke — 

1919  1920  1919  1920  1919  1920 

Tons    Value    Ton.s     Value      Tons      Value      Tons     Value      Tons       Value     Tons      Value 

Argentina 2.017    $13,485 

Barbados  ....        40       $60t, 

Brazil 300        2.100  190       $1,582 

Canada 223      1,840    1,229    $11,371 

Colombia 3  60 

Costa  Rica. ..  27  91  > 

Cuba I  25 

Danish  W.  I...  469        3.142 

Dutch  W.  I....  1.037      $6,222 

F.euador 10  300 

France 7  80  1.311      18.396 

French  W.  I...  2  65 

Greece 5  55 

Italy 192        2.535       500        5.000 

Mexico 9  245 

Netherlands..  520       4.410  1.800      10,800 

Norway 35  438 

O.Br.  V.I...        50         753 

Panama 289        2.328 

Peru 75         1.154  10  240         36        1.060    1.862       H.225 

San  Domingo.  688        6.027  3  24 

Spain 3  73 

■Turkey  in  A«ia    101       1.285 
Turkey  in 

F.urope..  201      1. 706  200        1.700 

Vcnciuela...  20  5*0         10  214 

Totals...    .     6IS   $6,140   2,933   $26,866   3.561    $26,581    2.856   $17,507    1.586   $22,608    1.924   $I9,29'> 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Mine's  Bin  Gain — 

Monday's   Kecord — Contracts  Closing 

Slowly — Letup  in  Coal  Confiscation 

Jlore  coal  was  mined  in  oenlnil  southtrh 
West  ViiKinia  during  the  weeli  ended  JVlarcli 
!7  than  during  any  other  w.-i  kly  period  of 
die  niontli.  it  is  believed,  the  output  beinn 
in  rather  marked  contrast  to  tlie  iirecedlnn 
ivetk.  While  gains  were  mad.',  therefore. 
Ill  produetion,  it  still  left  the  output  far 
from  normal,  transportation  troubles  still 
being  the  principal  factor  in  preventing  a 
large    output. 

Increased  produetion  for  the  week  was 
made  possible  largely  because  of  an  almost 
normal  car  supply  on  the  first  day  of  tlie 
week  :  the  car  supply  during  the  remainder 
of  that  period  was  in  rather  sharp  contrast 
to  Mondav.  There  was  a  larger  suiiply  of 
cars  on  hand  in  all  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
fields  on  the  twenty-second  than  has  been 
observed  for  the  first  day  of  the  week  in 
recent  years.  With  nearly  S.oiiii  cars  dis- 
tributed to  the  mines,  the  output  was  almost 
equal  to  potential  capacity,  reaching  163,iM10 
tons.  ,      , 

While  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  mines  had  a 
somewhat  larger  run  of  cars  than  usual 
and  were  able  to  increase  their  output,  the 
reverse  was  true  as  to  mines  located  on  the 
Kanawha  &  Michigan  throughout  nearly  the 
entire  week  ;  a  slide  and  a  wreck  combine<l. 
vitruallv  shutting  off  the  car  supply  for 
three  davs.  In  fact  it  was  not  until  Satur- 
day that  Kanawha  &  Michigan  mines  were 
able  to  load  anything  like  a  normal  output, 
the  supply  of  cars  previous  to  that  day 
amounting  to  little  more  than  a  handful. 
Tn  this  section  of  the  state,  at  least,  the 
month's  average  of  cars  furnished  is  just 
about  the  same  as  that  tor  February  or 
from    53    to    55    per    cent. 

New  Kiver  Kecord   fSmashcd 

The  curve  of  production  was  upward  in 
the  New  River  field  in  the  week  ended 
March  27,  that  being  a  reversal  of  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  week  ended  the 
twentieth,  an  increased  car  supply  making 
a  larger  output  possible.  However,  it  was 
the  favorable  car  supply  at  all  mines  at  the 
outset  of  the  weekly  period,  which  made 
it  possible  to  ship  more  coal  than  during 
the  preceding  week,  for  after  Monday  there 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  5S  per  cent  run 
of  cars.  With  a  production  of  nearly  29,0Ul> 
tons  on  Monday,  the  twenty-second,  recent 
records  for  Monday  loadings  were  smashed. 
The  total  production  for  the  week  reached 
about  12S,0UU  tons,  representing  an  approxi- 
mate  gain   of   25.0UU    tons. 

Time  was  being  taken  by  producers  in 
closing  contracts,  and  it  was  doubtful,  as 
the  month  closed,  if  tliere  was  more  than 
40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  New  Kiver  output 
for  the  coal  year  under  contract,  many 
operators  having  reached  a  decision  to  hold 
a  part  of  their  output  for  the  open  market. 
It  is  the  desire  of  New  Kiver  producers  to 
hold  down  prices  as  much  as  iiossible  and 
not  to  encourage  speculation.  With  tlial 
end  in  view  only  a  price  sutlieient  to  cover 
an  increase  in  wages  and  to  afford  a  reason- 
able return  will  be  charged. 

Not  only  was  confiscation  of  coal  becom- 
ing less  general  as  the  month  ended,  but 
outstanding  accounts  for  coal  taken  during 
the  strike  were  being  rapidly  liiiuidati^d 
With  permits  still  being  required  for  export 
shipments,  the  owrseas  consignments  from 
the  New  River  field  were  rather  limited 
despite   the   hea\'y   movement   to   tidewater. 

improved    Kanawha    Car    Supply 

Impetus  was  given  the  production  of  tlie 
Kanawha  field  in  the  last  week  of  March, 
through  a  greatly  impro\'ed  car  supply  on 
lilonday,  March  22.  In  fact  on  that  day 
production  broke  all  records  in  recent 
months,  the  tctal  output  reaching  m-arly 
37,000  tons.  That  became  possiiile  when 
nearly  740  cars,  or  virtually  a  full  supiily 
.  was  furnished  the  mines,  and  it  was  largely 


because  of  this  greatly  increased  supply 
that  the  K.anawha  fit-Id  was  able  to  forg<* 
ahead  of  other  weeks  in  point  of  production. 

As  far  as  the  eonlract  situation  in  the 
Kanawha  field  was  eoiicenietl.  producers 
lure  seemed  to  be  waiting  to  get  their  bear- 
ings before  closing  many  contracts,  ul- 
Ibougb  there  were  many  buyers  in  the  field. 
Indeed  producers  liardl.v  know  Just  what  a 
fair  price'  is,  being  so  used  to  ha\'iiig  Uu- 
Go\'ernnient  make  the  price  for  them.  Some 
ojieralors  believe  that  after  the  first  of  April 
Ivanaw  lia  mine-run  coal  will  a\'erage  about 
$4    a    ton. 

While  some  coal  from  the  field  was  being 
conliseateil.  yet  it  was  stated  that'sueh  con- 
fiscation was  not  so  general  as  it  had  been 
in  pre\'ious  weeks,  ftlucb  of  the  output  of 
the  field  was  nio\'ing  eastward  but  only  a 
limited  amount  of  Kanawha  product  was 
being  exiiorted. 


Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Little  Change  in  Smokeless  Production. 
— Operators  Slow  About  New  Con- 
tracts— Strike  of  Railway  Clerks 

Transportation  trouble  still  held  produc- 
tion d<.)wn  in  the  e.vtreme  soullierii  part  of 
the  state  in  the  period  between  Mareh  22 
and  27.  Little  improvement  was  shown  in 
the  car  service  over  the  previous  week,  al- 
though on  the  other  band  it  is  not  lielieved 
that  the  transportation  was  any  worse. 
Kven  with  a  slightly  better  run  of  cars  in 
all  tieMs.  it  is  doul>ttul  if  the  output  of  such 
fields  as  a  whole  was  more  than  .5.">  or  60 
per  Cent,  if  that  mueli  ;  maximum  working 
time  at  most  of  tlie  mines  being  about  four 
days   and    in    some   cases   three   days. 

^^'hile  sending  foreign  cars  home  with 
dispatch  and  getting  its  own  cars  back  to 
some  extent,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  still 
had  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  its  own 
equipment  on  other  lines.  Despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  known  to  be  a  shortage  of 
coal  cars,  railroads  are  permitting  the  use 
of  coal-earrying  eciuipmeiit  for  other  pur- 
poses, jjarticularly  for  the  transportation  of 
automobiles,  and  it  is  believed  that  such 
coal  cars  will  be  out  of  the  eoal-earrying 
trade  for  several  weeks.  Coal  cars  ar* 
being  used  for  shipping  automobiles  into  the 
coal  fields,  and  they  can  be  loaded  with 
coal   on   the    return    trip. 

3liiny    Buyers    After    .SmokeleHS 

The  week  in  southern  West  Virginia  was 
featured  by  the  advent  of  man.v  buyers 
seeking  smokeless  coal  for  delivery  during 
the  new  coal  year.  Producers,  however, 
were  not  to  be  stampeded,  and  it  is  not 
believed  that  many  large  contracts  were 
closed.  In  fact  southern  West  Virginia 
coal  men  are  biding  their  time,  until  condi- 
tions become  soniewliat  more  setlleil  ;  the 
larger  agencies  especially  having  no  desire 
to  precipitate  a  reign  of  unduly  high  prices. 
Furthermore,  southern  producers  apparently 
do  not  jiropose  to  tie  ui)  their  entire  yearly 
output  in  contracts,  but  will  hold  a  part 
of  their  output   for  spot  sales. 

Reports  from  various  sources  indicated 
that  indebtedness,  in  connection  with  strike 
coal  shipments,  was  being  liquidated  with 
greater  celerity,  toward  the  end  of  March, 
than  earlier  in  the  year ;  though  large 
amounts  were  still  outstanding,  despite  the 
fact  that  more  than  three  months  had 
elapsed    since    the    end    of    the    strike. 

Despite  heavy  tidewater  shipments  from 
various  soutliern  fields,  exports  were  not 
running  as  large  in  volume  as  might  be 
expected,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  re- 
strictions. Complaint  of  confiscation,  how- 
«*ver,  was  less  general  than  in  i>re\'ious 
weeks. 

Lack  of  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties was  still  preventing  anything  like  a 
normal  production  in  the  Pocahontas  region, 
in  the  period  ended  the  twenty-seventh.  .'\s 
a  matter  of  fact  the  inadequate  car  supply 
was  resiionsible  for  about  a  40  jier  cent 
loss,  mines  being  limited  to  about  four  days 


of  0|>eratlon  during  the  w.ek  While  (lie 
.Norfolk  &  Western  appeared  to  liavi-  a  few 
more  einiilli-s  on  Its  lines  than  during  the 
l.reeeding  Weekly  p.riod,  iie\,  rib.  less,  llie 
incrt-ase  was  so  small  as  to  maki-  no  appro, 
ciable   change    in    production. 

It  has  been  found  Imiiosslble  for  the 
.Vorfolk  &  Western  to  ha\.-  as  many  of  its 
own  cars  returned  as  had  been  hopcil  and 
as  the  road  had  maile  an  elToit  to  ilo.  II 
was  biconiing  more  and  more  apparent, 
also,  to  Pocahontas  producers,  that  rail- 
roads were  careless  In  the  use  to  which 
open  top  cars  were  put.  Coal  miu  In  the 
southern  ri^gions  felt  that  open  top  ears 
ought  to  be  confint-d  to  the  coal-carrying 
trade,  in  view  of  the  geni-ral  shortage  of 
eoal  tbioughout  the  country. 

With  Government  prices  out  of  the  way 
and  with  producers  free  to  make  contracts, 
tlure  was  a  bivy  of  buyers  in  tin-  Poca- 
hontas region  toward  the  close  of  the 
month  ;  .however  coal  eomiianiis  Wi-re 
awaiting  furtlur  adjustment  of  conditions 
and  not  precipitately  entering  into  contracts. 
Only  a  small  proiiortion  of  Pocahontas  coal 
was  under  contract  by  the  ('Ud  of  the 
month,  no  partieularly  large  contracts  hav- 
ing been  reported  closed  between  the  twen- 
ty-third    and     till-     thirty-first. 

Cold  wat.r  was  being  thrown  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  numerous  buyers,  jobbers  and 
specul.itors  seeking  tonnage,  such  would-be 
purchasers  having  little  chance  of  success 
exceiit  in  a  small  way,  as  the  heaviest  pro- 
ducers were  evidently  not  contracting,  and 
were  endeavoring  to  heed  the  President's 
requi'St  as  to  prices.  During  February, 
shipments  from  the  Pocahontas  fiild  Were 
the  lightest  in  five  years,  amounting  to  only 
!I27.137    gross   tons. 

Better    Car   .Supply   «"    the    Gulf 

There  was  an  upward  curve  to  production 
in  the  Winding  Gulf  field  in  the  period 
inded  the  twent.v-scventh,  chiefly  because 
of  a  somewhat  better  car  service  furnished 
by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  the  mines  on 
this  road  having  about  a  50  per  cent  car 
suiiply.  were  able  to  work  about  four  days 
out  of  the  si.\.  The  car  suiMdy  on  the 
Virginian  was  running  just  about  7o  per 
cent.  Winding  Gulf  producers  were  in  line 
with  other  smokeless  operators  in  regard  to 
making  contracts,  apparently  awaiting  de- 
velopments such  as  the  condition  of  the 
market,  wage  advances  and  so  on.  Owing 
to  pirmit  regulations,  not  a  large  quantity 
of  Winding  Gulf  coal  was  being  ixiuirtcd 
as  the  month  drew  to  a  close.  Plenty  o( 
opportunities  were  offered  for  the  disposal 
of  the  entire  Gulf  output,  but  part  will  be 
held  in  reserve  for  sale  in  the  open  market 
especially  in  view  of  the  likelihood  of  quite 
a   ht'avy    demand. 

During  the  week  ended  March  27.  the 
mines  of  the  Tug  River  field  loaded  82,700 
net  tons  of  coal.  1,7ihi  tons  in  excess  of  the 
outiiut  for  the  iirevious  week.  With  Gov- 
erimient  supi-rvision  almost  entirely  re- 
moved, it  is  probal)le  that  contracts  will 
be  largely  entered  into  as  of  Aiiril  1.  Buyers 
Were  securing  the  Tug  River  field  for  avail- 
able tonnage  ;ind  are  offering  eonsiderably 
in  excess  of  the  best  exiiort  price  ($4.10). 
This  may  have  considerable  Influence  on 
the  volume  "hich  has  been  seeking  export 
channels. 

Norfolk    A;    Western     Kallwiiy 
Clerks    Strike 

The  strike  of  railway  clerks,  st.-rtlng  at 
Roanoke  on  the  twenty-sixth,  was  assuming 
serious  iiroportions  during  the  last  few  days 
of  March.  On  March  .'10  it  Was  reported 
that  all  the  ckrks  on  the  Sciota  division 
went  out.  .\11  clerks  at  the  BlUefield  scale 
house  Were  on  strike  during  the  last  three 
days  of  the  month,  but  volunteers  had  been 
able  to  keep   tlu'  movement  of  coal  normal. 

.\t  sueb  large  weighing  points  as  Ports- 
mouth more  dilliculty  was  apprehended  and 
it  was  consklered  jirobable  that  volunteers 
woud  have  to  be  sent  from  Bluefleld  It 
was  stated  that  the  public  was  not  in  .sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  to  hamiH-r  the 
railways.  Rusiness  men  in  the  coal  fields 
were  offering  any  assistance  necessa.y  to 
the    transportation    company. 
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Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Logan  Output  Down  to  Very  Minimum 

— Export   News — Wages   to 

Advance 

Car-shortagre  losses  in  the  Logan  field 
had,  in  the  week  ended  March  27.  reached 
unjirecedented  heights,  there  beine  no  less 
than  2.'>S.000  tons  lost  from  that  source 
alone,  cutting  down  production  to  the  very 
minimum.  In  tact  the  total  estimated  out- 
put for  the  week  in  question  was  only  a 
little  more  than  175.000  tons,  or  approxi- 
mately .Sn   per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 

Conditions  were  just  about  as  unsatis- 
factory as  they  could  be  in  the  field  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  chiefly  because  of  a 
transportation  handicap.  Not  in  a  long 
time,  however,  have  cars  been  more  i)lenti- 
ful  than  they  were  at  the  advent  of  the 
week.  With  l.O.S'i  cars  on  hand  Monday, 
March  22.  the  mines  here  were  able  to 
produce  and  ship  more  than  52.000  tons  of 
coal ;  that  production  was  far  in  excess  of 
any  previous  week  since  the  end  of  the 
coal    strike. 

l.ogan  iiroducers  and  .shippers  were  de- 
clining to  be  hurried  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pleting contract  arrangements  for  the  new 
year,  mainly  waiting  to  see  what  wages 
and  prices  generally  would  be  ;  while  rather 
fancy  prices  were  being  offered  for  Logan 
coal,  this  failed  to  tempt  the  mine  owners, 
who  are  unwilling  to  see  prices  become  un- 
duly high.  While  Logan  fuel  is  in  much 
more  demand  in  export  markets,  and  enjoys 
a  larger  market  in  the  East  than  in  previ- 
ous years,  the  quantit.v  for  trans-Atlantic 
shipment  was  rather  limited,  although 
somewhat  larger  than  was  the  case  earlier 
in    March. 

There  was  no  question  but  what  the 
wages  in  the  Logan  field  will  be  raised  at 
the  proper  time  in  order  to  meet  the  ad- 
vances made  in  union  fields,  that  having 
already  been  done,  it  is  reported,  in  some 
instances. 

There  was  a  material  increase  in  the 
tonnage  handled  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
as  a  whole  during  the  week  ended  the 
twenty-seventh,  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous week,  the  increase  amounting  to  1.736 
cars  or  86.800  tons.  In  other  words,  total 
loadings,  during  the  period  ended  the  twen- 
tieth, amounted  to  9.792  cars  (or  489.600 
tons)  as  against  11.528  cars  (or  576.400 
tons)     for    the    following    week. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Less   Idle   Mines   in   Northern   Fields — 

More   Coal    Goes   to   Tide — Its 

Further  Destination 

Production  in  northern  West  Virginia 
fields,  though  falling  far  short  of  normal, 
during  the  week  ended  March  27.  was  still 
much  better  sustained  than  during  earlier 
weeks  of  the  month  and  especially  during 
the  week  immediately  iireceding.  Kven 
with  cars  more  plentiful,  however,  there 
was  not  much  more  than  a  55  per  cent  out- 
put. As  usual  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  larger 
production    was   the   scarcity   of  cars. 

The  initial  supply  of  thi'  week  espe- 
cially on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
was  such  as  to  swell  the  week's  total  iiro- 
duction.  the  first  day's  supply  being  the  only 
one  at  .ill  approaching  normal.  Monday's 
**ar  supply  on  this  road  was  equal  to  about 
R9  per  (rent  of  requirements,  there  being  in 
excess  of  1.400  cars  available  for  loading 
on    the   (lay    mentioned. 

While  Baltimore  &  Ohio  mines  were  fairly 
well  supplied  on  Monday,  .such  was  not  the 
case  as  to  Monongahela  mines,  the  quota  fur- 
nished to  mines  on  th.tt  road  amounting  to 
only  abot}t  50  per  cent  of  requirements. 
Mines  on  other  roads  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  were  not  .so  fortunate,  having 
only  about  a  fifth  of  the  required  number 
of  cars  on  hand. 

Throughout  the  week  ended  the  twenty- 
seventh,  the  run  of  cars,  on  the  Baltimore 
*  Ohio  at  least,  did  not  run  much  below 
50  p.>r  cent  at  any  time :  on  other  road.s 
there  was  a  gradual  improvement.  Idleness 
at  all  mines  being  less  prevalent  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  week.  Another  factor  In 
building  up  the  car  supply,  during  the  w^ek 
ended  th4  twenty-Seventh,  was  the  fact  that 
the  W.-t.m  Mar>-Iand  had  resumed  han- 
dling coal  from  a  part  of  the  Fairmont 
region — that  part  of  the  fleUl  on  Helen's 
Run. 

More  coal  was  shipped  from  northern 
Wert  .Virginia  points  to  Curtis  Bay  and 
other  tidewater  pUrs  for  export,  and  it 
wa»  Selleved  thai  n.r.  coal  was  really 
Ixdng  export.-'l  th m  '.  ,.|  i,..,.n  observed 
during  the  previous  i.iir;  r,'  i',  .  month.  A 
stop    had    be«n     put     t'.  -t     shipments 


from  Curtis  Bay  piers  early  In  the  month  ; 
but  so  much  complaint  was  made  against 
prohiljiting  export  shipments  from  that 
point,  while  permitting  other  tidewater 
jMers  to  ship  coal  in  tlte  export  trade,  that 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month  re- 
strictions  were    lifted. 

One  effect  of  the  removal  of  restrictions 
was  to  increase  the  loadings  to  Curtis  H:iy 
from  northern  West  Virginia  very  mate- 
rially as  the  month  drew  to  a  close.  In 
the  absence  of  exact  figures  it  is  believed 
that  the  number  of  cars  consi-rned  to  the 
Curtis  Bay  terminal,  in  tlie  week  ended  the 
twenty-seventh  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of   1.000   or  more. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  week 
above  mentioned  railroad  fuel  shipments 
were  running  ahead  in  volume  of  thos-,-  of 
the  previous  week,  no  doubt  because  of  the 
increased  number  of  cars  available.  While 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  securing  a  large 
tonnage  from  mines  reached  by  it.  there 
was  also  a  heavy  tonnage  being  shipped  to 
.New  England  roads.  Not  only  were  New 
r England  roads  securing  a  large  volume  of 
northern  W'est  Virginia  coal  but  other 
classes  of  consumers  in  the  New  England 
area  were  getting  large  consignments,  p.art 
of  which   were   being   routed    by  water. 

While  the  President's  y'roclamation.  su*^- 
I  lending  Government  price  control  and 
tjovernment  distriliution.  was  the  signal  for 
buyers  t<>  invade  the  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia field,  yet  most  iiroducers  were  feeling 
their  way.  being  unwilling  to  close  any 
deals  for  the  delivery  of  coal,  until  a  general 
price  basis  was  reached.  It  was  also  aji- 
parent.  as  the  month  drew  to  a  clci.se.  that 
operators  did  not  pronose  to  tie  up  their 
entire   output   in    contracts. 

It  is  believed  in  the  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia fields,  that  there  will  be  a  heavy 
demand  in  the  Lake  trade  this  season, 
and  northern  W^est  Virginia  oi>erators  are 
looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  the  Lake 
movement  with  a  feeling  of  optimism.  The 
operators  will  be  fully  able  to  take  care  of 
Lake  business  if  transportation  facilities  are 
satisfactory. 


Louisville,  Ky. 


Coal-Tonnage  Tax  Urged  in  Kentucky 

—  Legislative      Action  —  Governor 

Morrow's    Statement — Report   of 

State  Geologist 

Coal  taxation  on  a  tonnage  basis  has 
been  up  for  discussion  for  some  time  in  the 
Kentucky  Legislature.  On  the  night  of 
March  15.  an  effort  was  made  to  amencJ 
the  Omnibus  License  Tax  Bill,  by  plac- 
ing a  2c.  per  ton  tax  in  this  amendment. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Ballard  ruled  the 
amendment  out  of  order,  and  on  an  aji'ieal 
the  decision  of  the  ch,air  was  sustained  by 
a    22    to    11    vote. 

Mr.  Ballard  is  a  coal  operator  himself, 
and.  while  declaring  his  advocacy  of  the 
proposed  tax  on  coal,  held  that  the 
amendment  was  out  of  order  as  it  was  not 
germaine.  .Senator  Smith  offered  an  am-nd- 
ment  which  was  killed  by  a  vote  of  21  to 
16,  and  which  provided  for  a  t.ax  of  $5 
a  day  on  25  to  50-ton  mines;  $10  for  50 
to  100-ton  mines;  $20  for  100  to  200-ton 
mines;  $40  for  200  to  500-ton  mines.  an(l 
$75  for  mines  over  500  tons  a  day  capacity. 

Coal    Tax    T.i   Be    Srientineall.v 
Planned 

Senator  Antle.  in  opposing  the  Smith 
amendment,  stated  that  Governor  Morrow 
was  planning  a  coal-tax  law  to  be  enacted 
before  his  term  of  office  shall  expire.  (Gov- 
ernor Morrow  when  asked  concerning  the 
statement  said  it  was  true,  but  that  the 
administration  planned  to  go  about  it  in  a 
broad  way.  realizing  that  one  of  the  larg- 
est   state    industries    is    at    stake. 

He  said :  ■■^Ve  will  not  go  about  it  in 
the  slipshod,  bap-hazard  way.  as  indictted 
by  the  .amendments  offered  here  tonight, 
and  by  other  measures  offered  at  different 
times  during  the  session.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake.  We  are  going  to  make  ,a 
scientific  survey  of  the  situation  and  then 
l>ass  a  measure  accordingly.  Every  meas- 
ure offered  so  far  has  been  the  result  of 
guesswork.  No  accoimt  wh.-'tsoever  has 
bi'.-n  taken  of  differentials  in  different  p.-irts 
(if  the  state,  or  other  details  that  have  to 
be  considered  for  the  right  kind  of  ton- 
nage-tax bill." 

This  statement  was  approved,  as  no  con- 
sideration apparently  was  taken  of  hlu'b 
.and  low-grade  coal  and  profit.able  and  un- 
profitable mines  ;  and  placing  a  flat  tax  of 
2c.  a  ton  on  all  grades,  from  every  dis- 
trict, would  do  a  vast  injustice  to  the 
Industry. 

W.  n.  Jlllson.  State  Geologist.  In  a  recent 
re[iort  on  the  co.al  conditions  In  the  state. 
showed    that    from    1911    to    I91S    Kentucky 


produced  176,105,234  tons  as  against  157.- 
971.800  tons  from  1828  to  1910.  Trodtic- 
titin  started  in  1828.  but  in  62  years  (from 
1828  to  1890)  the  state  produced  less  coal 
by  se\'er;il  million  tons  than  is  produced 
now  in  a  single  year.  It  now  produces  as 
tnuch  coal  in  two  years  as  during  the 
period  between  J898  to  1907,  when  70,000,- 
001)   tons  were  minecl. 

The  Senate  Committee  of  the  Legislature 
secured  some  facts  in  arguing  for  a  ton- 
nage production  tax,  and  figured  1919  coal 
output  at  31,000.000  tons,  which  is  ])roh- 
ably  about  two  and  one  half  million  tons 
higher  than  actual  production  during  the 
year.  In  southeastern  Kentucky.  Tike, 
Bell,  Letcher  and  Harlan  counties  liave 
led.  and  In  western  Kentucky,  Muhlenburg. 
Hoi)kins.  and  Webster.  The  Hazard  dis- 
trict has  been  growing  rapidly,  and  also 
the  Elkhom  district.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  Kentucky  has  just  about  made  a 
good  start,  as  a  big  coal-producing  state, 
and  has  a  great  prospect   before  her. 


Ashland,  Ky. 


Railroad  Fuel  in  Hands  of  Committee — 

National  Associations  Handle  Matter 

— Wages,  Prices  and  Markets 

The  week  ended  March  27  was  the  first 
l»eriod  in  several  months,  in  the  north- 
eastern Kentucky  field,  when  the  week's 
output  exceeded  the  output  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  nf  1919  .A  "no-market" 
condition  was  still  quite  prominent  during 
the  week  of  the  earlier  year,  production  for 
the  period  named  in  1919  having  been  115.- 
500  tons;  whereas,  during  the  week  ended 
the  twenty-seventh,  it  had  been  increased  to 
122.545  tons  or  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
full-time  capacity  (259.115  tons),  the  total 
loss  being  136.570  tons,  or  53  per  cent  of 
potential  capacity. 

A  total  of  131,290  tons  or  51  per  cent 
was  lost  during  the  period  above  stated,  the 
loss  from  other  causes  reaching  only  5.280 
tons  or  2  per  cent.  The  tonnage  given  rep- 
resented an  increase  in  jiroduction  of  about 
15  per  cent  and  pl.aced  the  production  on  a 
parity  with  the  second   w-eek   in    March, 

A  quite  marked  improvement  in  the  car 
supply  was  in  evidence  along  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  and  its  branch  lines,  mines 
being  able  to  work  aliout  60  per  cent  of  the 
time.  To  offset  that  imiirovement,  how- 
ever, the  Louisville  &  .Nash'ille  supply 
became  even  worse  than  tliat  for  the  i>re- 
vious  week,  and  in  many  cases  the  mines 
were  permitted  to  work  only  one  d.-iy  during 
the  week,  the  average  supply  being  ap- 
proximately   23    per    cent. 

Vicious  Praetire  To  Be  Abolished 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  management, 
recognizing  the  unfairness  of  its  position, 
with  respect  to  preferential  car  supply,  to 
mines  supplying  the  roads  with  its  fuel, 
cancelled  such  instructions  and  once  more 
pl.aced  all  mines  on  an  equal  distribution 
basis.  In  fairness  to  the  railroads,  every 
effort  is  being  exerted  by  certain  operators, 
in  tile  northeast  Kentucky  district,  to  ar- 
range for  an  .adequate  supjjly  of  fu(d  for 
the  railroads,  in  order  that  carriers  may 
not  find  it  necess.ary  .at  any  time  to  resort 
to    the    assigned-car    jiractice. 

In  connection  with  tlie  railroad  fuel 
sujiply.  the  Northeast  Kentucky  Coal  Asso- 
ciation will  support  the  action  taken  at 
Washington  recently  by  the  National  Coal 
Association,  in  aiipointing  a  committee  to 
deaJ  directly  witlt  the  .\merican  Railroad 
Association  and  the  individual  railroads, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  full  require- 
ments of  the  railroads  in  the  various 
districts. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  predicated,  how- 
ever, upon  the  railroads  p.aying  the  regular 
market  price  for  their  imrchases.  Once 
the  railroads  agree  to  that,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  they  will  be  amply  sup- 
plied ;  if  finally  effected,  this  plan  will 
remove  for  .all  time  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  arbitrary  methods 
by    the   railroads. 

Many  sighs  of  relief  were  given  by  the 
eastern  Kentucky  operators,  about  the 
twenty-third,  when  news  reached  Ashhand 
that  President  Wilson  had  lifted  the  ban 
(effective  .April  1  >  ;  tie-  btdi'-f  was  expres- 
scd  that  eastern  Kentucky  opcr.ators  would 
meet  fully  the  wage  advance  recommended 
by  the  majority  report  of  the  Bitumlnotis 
Co.'il    Commission. 

Some  quite  attractive  prices  have  already 
been  made  for  contract  nuslness  during  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Jobbers'  representatives 
are  becoming  active  In  the  field  with  a  view 
to  comTiieting  their  contract  negotiations  at 
an  early  date.  The  splendid  reputation 
pntablished  for  the  EHthorh  coats,   for  by- 
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product.  cokiiiK  and  (?as  purposes,  has  re- 
Bulted  in  many  such  compiinlos  looklnK  to 
tho  oii.stii'n  Kiiitucky  flild.  thu.-i  opinlnc 
U|)  new  murki'ts  to  thf  ijistcni  Kiiitmky 
produi'trs. 

trilkes-narri- — Till'  Ptaiidiii  iiiiru'  of  the 
LohiKh  ^:  Wilkts-HaiTc  I'oal  Co.  has  bxen 
partly  Ilooilfd.  ilui*  to  a  hrt'ak(I(»wn  of  thi' 
pumps,  and  as  a  result  4 mi  nicu  liavc  bocii 
Idli'  for  a  fiw  days.  At  imsfnt  tlun-  is 
H  ft.  of  water  in  th<-  shaft.  Larm'  water 
tanks  are  helnti  used  to  assist  the  pumps. 
These  tanks  have  an  estimated  eajiaeiUv  of 
l.UOO  galUins  each  and  are  Iteinj;  Imisted 
at  the  rate  of  atiout  HO  per  min.  Only  the 
lower  level  of  the  shaft,  which  Is  about 
1.000  ft.  deep,  is  affecteil.  The  upper  levels 
are  still  beins  worked. 

Sernntoii — The  recent  thaws  have  done 
considerable  damaKe  to  the  mines  in  this 
region  by  causing  tlooils.  which  have  tem- 
porarily caused  a  number  of  the  mines  to 
close  down,  including  the  Greenwood  and 
Jermyn  No.  1.  In  the  fornier  mini'  the 
■water  is  said  to  be  forty  feet  deep.  The 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  Company 
has  had  considerable  trouble  at  its  Hellevue 
mine,  where  the  water  has  backed  up  so 
that  it  has  overflowed  into  the  Oxford  mine 
of  the  Peoples  Coal  Co.  The  water  in  this 
mine  was  six  feet  deep  at  the  shaft  bottom. 
The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.  have  two  of  their  mines 
near  this  place  flooded.  The  Temple  Coal 
Co  has  had  a  little  difficulty  from  water 
but  it  is  reported  that  conditions  at  its 
mines  have  again  become  normal.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  water  at  some  collieries  due  to 
a    shortage    of    pipe. 

A  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Scranton  City  Council  recommending  that 
an  excise  tax  on  all  anthracite  mined  in 
the  state  be  included  in  the  new  constitution. 

Hazleton — Mine-examining  boards  report 
few  applicants  for  miners'  certificates,  a 
condition  which  has  brouglit  forth  a  num- 
ber of  comments.  There  is  a  dearth  of 
miners  in  the  Hazleton  field ;  this  may  be 
e.xplained  by  the  earnings  of  "company 
men"  who  receive  nearly  as  much  wages 
as  the  average  contract  miner  and  whose 
duties  are  lighter.  As  for  laborers,  they 
are  not  applying  for  jobs ;  the  places  are 
looking  for  the  men. 

The  Raven  Run  Coal  Company,  a 
Wentz  subsidiary  at  Raven  Run.  near  Ma- 
hanoy  City,  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Stripping  &  Quarry- 
ing Construction  Co..  for  a  large  stripping. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  about  ten 
years  to  complete  the  work.  The  Wentz 
interest  has  let  another  contract  (o  the 
same  contracting  company  for  a  stripping 
east  of  Hazle  Brook  near  Buck  Mountain. 
This  latter  stripping  will  take  five  years  to 
complete.  Several  reservoirs  must  be  aban- 
doned to  permit  the  work  to  proceed. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  is  contem- 
plating starting  some  large  new  strippings. 
one  of  which  will  be  at  Buck  Mountain, 
where  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  stripped  years  ago, 
but  where  more  coal  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered. Another  stripping  will  probably 
be  near  Jeansville  and  a  third  close  to  the 
Coleraine  colliery. 

The  G.  B.  Markle  Company  is  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  the  mines  of  the 
Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Co.,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Madera-Hill  Co.  No  deci- 
sion has  been  reached  in  the  matter  as  yet. 
The  mines  of  this  company  at  Harleigh  are 
at  present  flooded  ;  these  workings  adjoin 
the  old  Ebervale  mines.  The  Harleigh 
mines  could  probably  be  readily  dewatered 
by  means  of  the  drainage  tunnel  at  the 
Kbervale   workings. 

Considerable  diflnculty  has  been  encoun- 
tered by  the  various  coal  companies  in  this 
region,  due  to  the  flooding  of  their  mines 
with  water :  a  difficulty  the  G.  B.  Markle 
Co.  escaped,  due  to  the  fact  that  its  mines 
are  drained  by  a  tunnel  15.000  ft.  in  length. 
The  other  mines  in  this  district  are  not 
similarly  equipped  and.  as  a  result,  have 
been  forced  to  shut  down  either  wholly  or 
in  part.  The  Markle  company  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  at  all.  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  a  large  drainage  canal 
an  the  surface  overflowed,  and  the  water 
ran  into  the  mines  at  the  rate  of  36.000 
gal.  per  min.  for  a  number  of  hours.  The 
drainage  tunnell  successfully  handled  this 
water  only  causing  a  shut  down  for  about 
24  hours. 

WEST   T1BGINL\ 

Charleston  —  Instances  having  arisen 
where  West  Virginia  producers  have  ship- 
ped coal  to  bankrupt  concerns,  under  or- 
ders from  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration, 
Congressman  S.  F.  Reed,  of  the  Third  West 
Virginia  district,  has  intlip"*ed  that  he  will 


either  introduce  special  bills.  providlnK  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  have  been  unabto 
to  secure  seltlemi-nt  for  coal  shipped,  or 
that  he  will  Inlroiliiee  a  bill  creating  a  com- 
ndssion.  to  pa.ss  u|ion  claims  of  thow  who 
are  in  the  same  category  with  a  con- 
stituent of  his.  Congressman  Reed  was  un- 
able to  make  any  headway,  in  aiilluK  in 
the  collection  of  a  bill  for  a  l.irKe  sliip- 
meiit  of  ct>al  consigned  to  a  banki'upt  firm 
at  the  instance  of  tlu'  Fuel  .Vdministration. 
there  being  no  Fuil  Administration  any 
longer.  Tlie  Director  (General  ileclines  to 
assume  an>'  responsil)ility  for  the  acts  of 
the  Fuel  Administrator,  and  the  Oeparl- 
ment  of  .lustice  is  also  unable  to  furnish 
any  reliif.  or  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to 
how  tile  West  Virginia  shipper  might  be 
reimbursed. 

IluiitlnKtun — The  heiidquarters  of  the 
Ltigan  Operators'  Association  has  been 
moved  from  Logan  to  Hifjitington,  the 
change  in  the  location  of  heailquarters  hav- 
ing been  made  about  March  27.  J.  W.  Col- 
ley,  secretary  of  the  association,  and  K.  J. 
Manley.  t  rathe  manager,  will  l>oth  have 
their  headquarters  at  Huntington.  C.  J. 
Neekamp.  who  will  look  after  the  car  su])- 
ply.  will  hav*'  his  headtiu.arters  .at  Logan. 
Many  of  the  operators  of  the  Logan  field 
live  at  Huntington,  the  distributing,  supply 
and    banking   center    of    the    Logan    region. 

KENTUCKV 

■miitesburg — Rejiorts  arc  to  the  effect 
that  many  miners  are  going  back  to  thi> 
farms  as  tenants  or  laborers,  due  to  steady 
car  shortages,  which  .ire  resulting  in  min- 
ing being  a  poor  monej'-making  occupation. 
Such  reports  are  being  rect.-ived  from  both 
the  Elkhorn  and  Hazard  fields. 

l.oui§vU]e— A  report  from  Letcher 
County,  Ky.,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
cently organized  W.  E.  Ueegans  Consoli- 
dated Coal  Corporation  (a  $5,000,000  com- 
pany of  West  Virginia),  will  start  two  ex- 
tensive eastern  Kentucky  developments  ;  one 
on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  in  the  Elk- 
horn  field,  and  the  other  on  the  Chesajieake 
&  Ohio,  in  the  Big  Sandy  field  It  is 
claimed  that  the  company  plans  two  big 
developmenfs  with  a  capacity  of  l.ooo.ooo 
tons  eventually,  and  that  two  mining  towns 
will  be  built. 

libtimated  production  for  1910  in 
Kentucky  has  been  given  at  28.500,- 
000  tons,  as  compared  with  :!1.612.fil7  tons 
in  1918  and  27.807.971  In  1917.  The  strike 
last  fall  more  than  offset  losses  occasioned 
in  the  fall  of  1918  by  influenza,  while  dull 
business  in  the  early  part  of  1918,  and 
car  shortage  from  July  to  the  clo.-e  of  the 
year,   reduced   tonnage  considerably. 

\Vliile  numerous  reports  have  been 
received  concerning  plans  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  RR..  for  improved  terminals, 
longer  sidings  and  double  trackage  in  sec- 
tions of  eastern  Kentucky,  later  reports  are 
to  the  effect  that  nothing  much  will  be 
done  this  year,  due  to  high  costs  of  material 
and  construction,  high  money  market  and 
difficulty  in  financing  new  projects,  with 
rates  low  and  earnings  unsatisfactory  The 
Hazard  field  today  has  a  production 
capacity  of  almost  tivice  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  road  to  handle,  and  im- 
provement is  needed  badly  in  that  field. 

OHIO 

Columbus — The  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Ex- 
change has  given  out  the  following  figures 
on  car  supply  in  the  district  tor  the  first 
three  weeks  in  March :  Supply  in  first 
week  of  March — Hocking  Valley  R.R..  7fi 
per  cent;  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  K.H..  50 
per  cent.  Supply  in  the  second  week  in 
March — Hocking  Valley  R.R..  71  per  cent; 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  R.R.,  50  per  cent. 
Supply  in  the  third  week  in  March — 
Hocking  Valley  R.R.,   59   per  cent 

ILLINOIS 

Duquoin — Coal  was  recently  struck  nortli- 
east  of  this  city  by  the  Southern  Gem 
Coal  Co.,  under  the  direction  of  .Tesse 
Diamond,  of  Chicago.  The  Southern  Gem 
people  have  been  doing  some  extensive 
drilling  throughout  this  section  recently, 
and  this  is  announced,  as  the  first  strike  of 
coal  in  this  individual  district.  The  land 
on  which  the  coal  was  found  lies  directly 
east  of  Tamaroa.  a  small  town  north  of 
here,  and  the  coal  is  said  to  be  practically 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  famous  Franklm 
County  coal.  The  seam  at  this  place  is 
six  ft.  and  eight  in.  in  thickness  and  469 
ft.  below  the  surface. 

The  Export  Coal  Co.,  a  newly  organized 
corporation,  has  announced  its  intention  of 
erecting  a  modern  coking  plant  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mine  of  the  Orchard  Coal  Co., 
near  Pittsburg,  southeast  of  here.  This 
will  give  employment  to  several  hundred 
more  men  in  this  district  Coal  will  also 
be  coked  at  this  plant  from  many  other 
mines   in    southern    Illinois. 


TEXAS 

DulluK — According  to  the  olllcials  of  the 
Texas  t.'oal  Operators'  AsHOclatl*in.  the  n)lne 
owners  ctf  the  stale  prefer  lo  lel  the  price 
of  coal  remain  uiichaiiKed.  rather  than  lo 
Inereane  the  cost  r>f  produc;(iOM  by  raising 
the  i»ay  of  the  owners  as  well  as  the 
margin  of  profit,  as  |)roposed  under  the 
inaJorit,v  n-i'orl  of  (be  wagi'  coniinlHBion 
appointed  by  I'resld.-nl  Wilson.  The  Texas 
operators  say,  however,  that  any  ailvance 
in  wag(!S  to  miners  must  be  tak<;n  care  of 
in  aiided  <Tost  (o  consumers,  for  the  coal 
is  now  bidiig  handled  on  such  a  close  mar- 
gin of  profit  I  bat  the  operators  cannot  stand 
the  added  cost   of   [iroduetion. 

In  connection  with  the  present  co,il  situ- 
ation, announcement  Is  maile  by  the  Mis- 
souri. Kansas  H  Texas  Hy.  (the  "Katy" 
system)  that  it  will  change  nearly  all  Its 
engines  from  coal  to  thi-  oll-burning  type. 
Th<;  change  is  being  made,  it  is  announced. 
Iiecause  of  the  increasing  demand  and  grow- 
acarcity  of  coal,  resulting  from  the  con- 
tinued demands  for  higher  wages  on  the 
part  of  miners  and  the  resulting  strikes  and 
tii'-ups  of  the  mines.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  chang(!  in  "Katy"  engines  will  mean 
iliscontlnuimce  of  the  consumption  of  ap- 
proximately 10.000  tons  of  coal  a  day.  This 
railroad  system  has  recently  enlarged  and 
improved  its  mine  at  Coalgate.  Okla.,  at  an 
expense  of  JSO.OOO.  The  -mine  now  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  600  tons  and  this  was  tp 
have  been  doubled  by  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. The  ch.ange  to  oil-burning  locomo- 
tives by  the  "Katy"  will  put  fully  1.400 
coal  miners  and  coal  handlers  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  out  of  employment. 


Personals 


Xen  Faean,  formerly  manager  of  tin- 
Marion  Insulated  Wire  Co..  Marion,  Ind., 
will  be  the  manager  of  the  Rome  Wire 
Co.'s  Diamond  branch  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

W.  I..  .Abbott,  chief  engin.i  r  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Ifdison  Co..  Chicago,  was  a  re- 
Cent  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.,  speaking  from  the  topic  "The 
Art   of    Burning   CoaL" 

llarr.v  BisHell  recently  resigiied  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Cambria  Collieries  Co..  at 
Hellaire.  Ohio,  a  George  M.  .Tones  interest. 
He  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Simpson 
Creek  Co'al  Co..  at  Simpson,  W.  Va. 

B.  K.  Roush.  general  manager  of  the 
We-st  Virginia-Pittsburgh  Coal  Co..  has 
resigned,  announcement  to  that  effect  hav- 
ing been  made  during  the  second  week  of 
March.  D.  F.  Bird,  assistant  manager, 
has   also   tendered   his   resignation. 

J.  W.  Sidell.  who  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Harco  mine  of  the  Harrisburg 
Colliery  Co.,  in  Saline  County.  III.,  has 
tendered  his  resignation,  effective  April  1. 
Mr.  Sidell  retires  to  take  a  much  needed 
rest 

W.  n.  Burke,  for  the  past  five  years  fuel 
agent  for  the  Illinois  Traction  System,  tlii- 
largest  electric  railway  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, has  been  appointed  fuel  agent  of  the 
Frisco  Railroad  with  headquarters  in  St. 
Louis. 

C.  D,  Boyd,  traffic  manager  for  the . 
Southern  Appalachian.  Harlan  and  Hazard  ' 
OFierators  associations,  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  attending  the  public  trans- 
portation he.iring,  at  which  r.-tilroada. 
shippers,  and  so  on.  have  been  Jiiring  their 
views    on    transportation    matters. 

■Joseph  Sliimmell  resigned  as  assistant 
mine  foreman  with  the  f^'arnegie  Coal  Co.. 
nt  the  .\tl.is  mine.  Atlasburg.  Pa.,  and 
acce]ited  a  iiosition  as  mine  foreman  for  the 
W.  H.  Shint)  Coal  Co.  at  Joffre.  Pa  Both 
of  these  OTierations  are  in  Washington 
County. 

J.  W.  Sidell,  superintendent  at  the  Harco 
mine  near  Harrisburg.  111.,  ow-ned  by  the 
Harrisburg  Colliery  Co..  recently  resigned 
from  active  business  life.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  company  many  years. 
No  successor  has  as  yet  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

Oral  T/,  Oorrison,  formerly  of  Marion.  Til., 
recently  received  an  apriointment  as  private 
secretary  to  .Tohn  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
Ifnit*'d  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  wMll 
have  his  headquarters  in  Indian.apolis.  Ind. 
This  position  will  carry  him  into  practically 
every  mining  district  in  the  I'nited  States 
and  probably  some  fields  in  Canada. 

Oeoree  W,  Tanx  has  resigned  as  general 
manager  of  the  Zeigler  Coal  Co.,  at  Zeigler, 
Franklin  County.  III.,  and  has  gone  to 
Toronto.  Canada,  where  he  has  accepted  a 
position  as  general  agent  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific. Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon- 
Washington  RR.  &  Navigation  Co.  Mr. 
Vaux   held   this   position   prior  to   the  gov- 
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.  iiiiiient  taking  over  the  railroads   in  May, 
1918. 

Kiilpli  n.  Brown,  who  has  been  with  the 
O'Cara  Coal  Co..  in  Harri.sburB.  Saline 
County.  111.,  for  ten  years  as  chief  engineer* 
has  been  made  general  superinteiulent  of 
thi.'^  company,  succeeding  A.  H.  .M»-I^aren. 
who  recently  resigned.  Heiinis  U.  .^Ictiehee, 
formerly  chief  clerk  and  assistant  to  the 
general  superintendent  of  this  company, 
which  position  he  has  held  for  a  number  of 
vears.  has  been  made  assistant  to  the  vice 
president,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  ac- 
counting department,  worlsmen's  compen- 
sation, taxes  and  the  lands  of  the  company. 

.Inseph  Lewis  has  been  made  general 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago.  Wilmington 
&  Franklin  Coal  Co.'s  mines  in  Franklin 
and  Williamson  counties.  Illinois,  taking 
the  position  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Thomas  F.  Holmes,  several  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Lewis  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
nrient  mine  of  this  company  since  its  de- 
velopment, and  has  been  with  the  company 
many  vears.  He  is  one  of  the  competent 
mining"  men  of  the  southern  Illinois  field. 
The  Orient  mine  holds  the  world's  record 
for  single-car  hoisting,  having  hoisted  6,008 
tons  in  eight  hours,  Mr.  Lewis  will  have 
headquarters  in  Benton,  lllitiois.  where  the 
company   maintains   general   oHices, 

B.  F.  'KiBh,  secretary  of  the  Michigan- 
Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Assooiition.  should  be 
given  credit  for  tlie  wording  of  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  receJit  report  of  the 
t'.  S.  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  where 
it  asks  the  public,  and  especially  the  large 
users,  to  lay  in  their  winter's  supply  of 
fuel  between  April  1  and  August  1.  In 
manv  ways  it  is  said  the  recommendation 
follows  almost  verbatim  a  recent  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Nigh  to  the  coal  commis- 
sion calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
users,  especially  public  utilities  and  public 
institutions,  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
storing  coal  during  the  summer  months, 
■wht-n  such  shoidd  be  done. 

Georsre  H.  C'ushiiiB,  managing  director 
of  the  Americai\  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion, is  making  a  speaking  tour  during 
which  he  is  discussing  the  t^urrt-nt  prob- 
lems confronting  the  coal  industry.  His 
itinerary  is  as  follows:  Toronto,  Can., 
.\pril  8  ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  April  9  ; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  12  ;  Omaha,  Neb.. 
.April  13  ;  Chicago.  111.,  April  15  ;  Nt-w  York. 
X.  Y„  April  20.  His  New  York  speech  will 
be  before  the  Purchasing  Agents'  Associa- 
tion. 


(  iiptiiin  l>iiruii)  <■.  Case  died  at  Ids  home 
■!66  Fifty-fiflli  St..  Brooklyn.  N,  Y,.  on 
March  27.  Captain  Case  was  a  large  owner 
of  coal  barges  and  had  a  wide  acqu.aintance 
in  the  transportation  and  coal  circles  of 
New   York   City. 

Stewart  W.  Colder,  40  years  of  age. 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Kentucky 
River  Coal  Corporation,  died  of  pneumonia 
on  March  22.  Mr.  Calder  came  to  Ken- 
tucky from  Norfolk,  where  he  was  with 
i;.  .\.  Langhorne.  of  Lynchburg,  He  had 
resided  at  Lexington.  Ky,.  for  five  years 
l»rior   to   his   death. 

Melvin  B,  Xewromb,  aged  31  years,  chief 
engim^er  of  the  Kublifr  Machinery  Depart- 
ment of  The  Wellman-Scaver-Morgan  Co.. 
died  recently  after  a  short  illness,  at  his 
home  in  Akron.  Ohio.  He  ret-t-ived  his 
nn'chanical  engineering  education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Newcomb  has 
tieen  engaged  In  engineering  work  with 
various  Industrial  concerns.  He  joined  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.  in  January. 
191 S.  He  leaves  a  wife  an'd  two  young 
daughters. 


I'rnit  HallB-l  riraner.  The  Link-Belt 
<'o.  Chicago,  lil.  Folder.  I'p.  4  ;  6  x  9  In.  ; 
illU'itr.'ited.  Gasoline  engine  operated  ma- 
chine. 

>it  lullurcirtil  Srrvice.  New  York  Test- 
ing I^iboratones.  80  Washington  St.,  New 
York,  N,  Y.  Folder.  Pp.  4  ;  4  x  9  In. ;  il- 
lustrated.      Announcement. 

tilmplrx  Trark  Jurkn.  Tcmpleton.  Kenly 
tt  Co..  Ltd.  ciii  igo.  111.  Bulletin  820 
Detnihs  Improw  i:,.  Mis  In  a  track  Jack  of 
Interest  to  tr.n  k  nialnti'nance  men.  Pp  4  ; 
8i   X   <  I    In.  :   lllu.sirated. 

Rubber  InaulBird  Wire.  Hazard  Manu- 
facturlnir  Cc.  Wllkes-Karre.  Pa.  Booklet. 
Pp.  16;  3)  X  6i  In.;  illustrated.  A  general 
description    of    the    manuf:triure    of    rubber 


insulated  wire,  calling  special  attention  to 
the   Hazartl    motliod. 

Cnrrlek  Conihiistidii   Control.  Carrick  En- 

gineeriiiir  Co..  5:18  South  Clark  St..  Chi- 
cago. HI,  Pp.  II';  8J  X  U  in.;  iliu.strated. 
Some  facts  al^out  powei'-plant  control  and 
descripti<»ii  of  tile  device  made  by  the  Car- 
rick  company   for    combustion    control. 

Power      Fartor      Recording      Instruments. 

Tlie  Ksterline  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind,  Bul- 
letin sg.'i,  Pi>  16:  8J  X  11  in.;  illustrated. 
A  gr.aphic  recording  instrument.  Funda- 
mental considerations  and  causes  of  low- 
l»owcr  factors :  prevention  and  correction. 
Pescription    of    instruments. 

Superheated  Steam  in  Inddstrinl  Service 
IMunts.  Bulletin  T-;i  and  'i'--t,  respectively. 
Superheaters  for  -Stationar.v  Power  l*lants. 
Bulletin  T-5.  ,  Pp,  8,  Thesis  three  bulletins 
arc  all  8  .\  lOJ  in,  in  dimension  and  are 
illustrated.  The.v  are  distributed  by  the 
Locomotive  Superheater  Co,.  New  York,  N, 
Y,  Bulletins  T-3  and  T-4  describe  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Elesco  fire-tube  superheater 
to  steam  shovels.  Bulletin  T-5  covers  the 
advantages  of  superheated  steam  from  a 
new  point  of  view. 


Industrial  News 


Cullman,  .\la. — Tile  capitalization  of  the 
Stouts  Mountain  Coal  Co,  has  been  in- 
creased to  $200, nnn  to  allow  for  general 
business  expansion, 

Youngstowii.  Ohio — The  Uniontown  Coal 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$15,000.  by  Louis  S.  Baldwin.  Arthur  M. 
Lyon.  R,  H,  Kallmerten,  Helen  E,  Jones 
and  J.  H.   C,  Lyon. 

S.vraeuse,  Ohio — E.  H.  Holmes,  president 
of  the  Brocaisa  Chemical  Co,,  of  Indian- 
aiiolis,  Ind,.  will  soon  establish  a  branch 
office  in  Columlnis  to  look  after  the  devel- 
opment of  a  tract  of  about  6O0  acres  of 
coal  land  near  this  place. 

New  York,  N.  T.  —  The  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Co.  announces  tliat  its  new  office 
location  is  Sixth  Ave.  at  41st  SL.  New 
York  City.  All  letters,  telegrams  and  other 
communications  for  the  Hyatt  company, 
should   be   addressed  to   this   location. 

Nelsonville.  Ohio — Holderman  &  Nelson, 
of  this  place,  has  purchased  the  lease  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Globe  mine  No.  3. 
on  the  Hocking  Valley  near  Nelsonville  and 
will  operate  in  the  future.  The  lease  was 
formerly   held   by   the   Globe   Coal   Co. 

Logan,  ,W.  Va. — The  McCall  Coal  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $.>0o.- 
000  to  engage  in  the  de\'clopment  of  coal 
mining  pro))erties  in  the  Logan  district. 
J,  C,  Sullivan.  Tralee.  W,  Va..  is  named 
as    tlie   ijrincipal    incorporator, 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — In  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  the  mines  of  the  Monte 
Coal  Co,,  on  Coal  River,  the  Buffalo- 
Thacker  Coal  Co,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  ?.">.-.o.0O0  to  $1,000,000,  L,  R, 
Reese,  of  Huntington,  is  the  president  of 
the  company. 

IIuntinKton,  W.  Va. — -V  $100,000  tipple 
and  wasliery  is  to  be  built  by  the  Thomas 
Coal  Co  .  of  Bramwell.  W.  Va..  one  of  the 
large  companies  operating  in  the  southern 
smolceless  field  of  the  state ;  contract  for 
the  construction  of  tlie  tiiiple  h.iving  been 
awarded  to  tlie  Stevens-Adamson  Co. 

MontKomery,  Ala. — Carl  T.  Montgomery 
and  associates  are  understood  to  be  having 
plans  prepared  for  the  installation  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  development  of  a  total  of 
,'ibout  1.000  acres  of  coal  properties  located 
in    Mercer    County.    W.    "Va. 

Stamford,      Co — The      Yale      &      Towne 

Manufacturing  Co.  has  moved  its  general 
ollices  from  9  K.ist  40th  St..  New  York  City, 
to  Stamford.  Conn.,  where  all  company 
communications  should  be  addressed.  This 
move  effects  a  consolidation  of  the  com- 
pany's selling  organization  with  the  factory, 

Logan,  W.  Va. — Rxtensive  developments 
of  coal  and  timber  lands  in  this  region  are 
proposed  by  W.  (.?  McCall  and  as.sociates. 
all  of  Logan,  The  Me<'all  Coal  Co.  has 
been  chartered  with  $2,000,000  to  undertake 
the  enterprise.  H.  A.  Mc.Mllster,  J.  R, 
Slack  and  W,  H.  Lilly  are  among  the 
incoriiorators. 

PMrrsburc,  Ind. — The  Big  Four  railroad 
is  arr.'inging  to  build  coal  yards  In  this 
city  and  sutllclent  trackage  will  be  laid  to 
accommodate  1,000  coal  cars.  Coal  trains 
will  be  made  up  at  Petersburg  and  a 
number   of    train    crews    will    be    held    here. 


From  two  to  tluee  train  crews  are  held 
here  now, 

Pliilailrlpbia,  Pa, — The  Brown  Instrument 
Co.,  of  this  place,  announces  that  the  com- 
pany is  erecting  two  new  buildings,  one 
for  tile  manufacture  of  recording  ther- 
mometers, and  second  a  research  depart- 
ment, at  a  cost  of  $loo.oiiO.  These  facilities 
will  enal>le  the  company  to  materially  in- 
crease tile  output  of  Brown  pyrometers  ami 
recording  thermometers. 

Columbus,  Ohio — The  Queen  Shoals  Col- 
lieries Co..  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000  to  develop  a  large  tract 
of  coal  land  in  West  Virginia,  The  incor- 
iiorators are  D.  H,  .Armstrong.  AViUiam  .V,' 
Lama.  E,  B,  Hughes.  M,  It,  Weitucr  ami 
T!,  M.  Snetzer,  The  company  will  com- 
plete its  organization  by  the  election  of 
officers  within   a  short  time. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — Word  h.as  been  given 
out  tluit  the  Lake  Ore  ic  Coal  Exchange, 
which  lias  been  operated  with  iieadquarters 
at  Cleveland,  under  tlie  ciiarge  of  H,  M, 
Griggs,  will  be  continued  by  the  railroad 
oITicials  of  the  interested  coal-carrying 
lines.  The  exchange  has  jiirisiliction  over 
Lake  movements  at  all  of  the  Lake  Erie 
docks   and   ports. 

Charleston.  TT.  Va. — Capitalized  at  $75.- 
iiiHi  tile  Mountain  Eagle  Collieries  Co.  has 
been  organized  to  mine  coal  in  Big  Sandy 
district  of  Kanawlia  County  adjacent  to 
Elk  River.  Leading  figures  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  corporation  were:  Harold  P. 
Tompkins.  W.  A.  Alexander.  S.  V.  Morris 
and  P.  H.  Holman  of  Charleston ;  Lee 
.Stone,    of   Le.xington,    Ky. 

New     York.     N.     T. — .Announcement     has 

been  made  that  the  Sheridan-Wyoming 
Coal  Co..  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  United  States 
Distributing  Corporation,  lias  just  com- 
pleted a  contract  for  the  sale,  to  a  large 
Western  trunk  line  railroad,  of  600,000  tons 
of  coal  jier  annum  for  .a  period  of  "J  years. 
The  contract  is  on  a  cost  plus  basis,  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  placed. 

Nelsonville,  Ohio — E.  W,  Coyle,  manager 
of  the  Soutlierii  Ohio  Coal  Co,,  of  Colum- 
bus, has  purchased  the  stock  of  the  Meeker 
Run  Coal  Co,,  of  Nelsonville,  which  operates 
a  mine  on  the  Hocking  \'alley.  The  pur- 
chaser will  o])erate  the  mine,  Tiie  prop- 
erty consists  of  about  l.Oiio  acres  of  virgin 
coal  lands  and  in  addition  a  considerable 
acreage  of  iiillars  and  worked-over  land 
which   will  produce  a  fair  amount  of  coal. 

^lorguiitown.  W.  Va. — The  program  of 
improvements  of  the  Penn-Mary  Coal  Co. 
for  the  next  year  contemphites  the  expend- 
iture of  $1,000,000  on  the  various  plants  of 
the  company  in  the  counties  of  ilonongalia 
and  I'reston.  West  Virginia.  Until  la'^t 
October  the  Penn-Mary  company,  or  what 
it  now  represents,  was  the  Elkins  Coal  & 
t^oke  Co.  At  that  time  the  Elkins  estate 
sold  the  company  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation.  Since  then  many  improv*'- 
meiits  have  been  made  at  different  plants, 
so  that  the  Jl.ooo.noo  to  be  expended  is  in 
addition  to  improvements  already  made  oi 
under  way.  \Miile  the  improvements  will 
be  made  largely  with  a  view  to  securinp 
.a  larger  production,  yet  the  company  alsf 
expects  to  Iniild  a  large  number  of  miner.*'' 
dwellings,  and  to  improve  the  communitv 
life  generally  at  its  several  plants.  Th* 
maximum  output  of  tin*  seven  mines  of  tb« 
company  under  the  old  ownership  was  750.- 
000  tons  a  year.  Plans  made  call  for  in- 
creasing the  maximum  to  1.500.000  top 
year.  However  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
complete  all  improvements  witliin  the  period 
of  a  year.  Within  recent  months  the  com- 
pany has  purchased  and  put  in  service, 
seven  5-ton  locomotives  and  12  new  mining 
macbini'S.  Among  other  improvements  to 
be  made  is  the  construction  of  a  large 
tipple  at  the  Richard  mine,  the  tipple  there 
haying  been  destroyid  by  fire  several 
months  ago,  A  large  storage  bin  is  also 
to   be   constructed. 

St.  Lonls,  Mo, — The  Medart  Patent  Pulley 
Co,.  Inc.  of  this  place,  was  founded  40 
years  ago  with  the  Medart  steel-rim  imlley 
as  the  nucleus.  Since  that  time  the  com- 
pany has  concentr.ated  on  the  mechanical 
transmission  of  power,  and  today  the  n.'ime 
Medart  is  synonymous  with  everything  in 
line-shaft  equipment.  Pulleys  constitute  but 
a  small  percentage  of  total  production, 
which  emiiraces  a  complete  line  of  the 
many   devices    used    In   power   transmission. 

Fairmont,  W,  Va. — The  Forest  Coal  Co, 
has  been  launched  by  Fairmont  people, 
and  Is  capitalized  at  $20ii,iino.  The  new 
concern  will  have  its  iirincipal  operations 
in  Slarion  (^ounty.  .-\ssociated  in  the  pre- 
liminary organization  of  the  company 
Were;  S,  P,  Brady  of  Fjiirmont.  well  known 
in  the  Marion  field  ;  A,  P.  Brady.  H.  E, 
Engle.  F,.  M,  Showalter  and  11,  W. 
Showalter. 
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KiHiwIlle.  reliii. — 'i'lu-  Itirll  Molllltalll 
Coal  I'o.  lias  (llcii  arliclis  of  lm'i>rpoi;itioii 
with  a  caiiilal  of  JTri.OOO  to  ciiKaK"-  '"  K>'n- 
(*ral  t'oal  tiiinin^  opiTatioiis  in  thr  Kiiox- 
vill.-  ilislrii-t  II  U.  Croli'V.  T.  I',  Withi-r- 
Hi>t>oti,  aiul  H.  1!.  L.ln(t8uy  aiv  tlio  hii'or- 
poralors, 

CliiirlvKlitii,  W.  Vii. — Prnnsyhiinla  coal 
opt'iiilois  will  orBanlzf  a  $5.00(1.0011  corpoil- 
alU»n  'for  the  tlfV'clopiiu'iil  of  coal  lainl  in 
MoiioiiKalu'la  County.  'I'luy  havr  cliar- 
teri'il  tlu'  Connill.s\  illf  liiK  Vtiii  I'oal  L'o . 
of  I'oint  Marion.  I*a..  to  nncU'rtake  the  en- 
terprise. The, invoriioratois  are  A.  A.  Arl- 
soii.  of  Point  Mariiin  ;  H.  II.  Horton.  of 
Oonnellsvllle.  Pa  ;  .1  L.  Kendall,  of  Pltts- 
Ipiit-Kh  ;  .1.  I..  Kendall,  of  ("heat  Haven.  Pa.; 
S.   A.   Keiulall,    W'aslunglon. 

O'Fiilliiii.  111.  —  -V  charter  w.is  recently 
granted  the  O'Fallon  Coal  Co.,  of  this 
place,  the  purpose  of  the  company  heins 
to  develoi)  and  oiierate  hituminous  coal 
mines,  the  sale  of  coal  and  aciiuirinj;  options 
and  leases  for  niininK  puriioses.  The  capital 
stock  was  announced  at  $1,000,000.  The  in- 
corporators of  the  company  are ;  C.  G. 
Omstead.  Samuel  Meister.  K.  C.  Warren. 
■\Vm.  A.  McDonald.  P.  C  Pardee,  \V.  S. 
FetheriuKham.  Frederick  Mohr  and  A.  W. 
Black.  • 

Louisville.  Ky. — G.  C.  ,\tkinson,  pres- 
ident of  tho  St.  Bernard  Mining  Co.,  Earl- 
ingrton  Ky.,  w-as  in  Louisville  for  several 
days  during  the  week,  following  a  trip  to 
the  Nashville  properties.  While  in  Louis- 
ville he  visited  the  Louisville  &  .Nashville 
ottie.es.  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  better  car 
supply.  The  company  mines  on  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  lines  are  working  about 
45  iier  cent  of  capacity;  while  those  on  the 
Illinois  Central,  are  working  on  quite  a 
fair  basis,  but  loading  out  considerable  coal 
for    the    railroad 

HuntinKton.  W.  Vu. — The  Overseas  Coal 
Corporation,  with  headciuarters  in  this  city, 
has  been  organized  with  a  capitalization  of 
$50,000  to  mine  coal  in  four  counties  of 
West  Virginia — Cabell,  Lincoln.  Logan  and 
Booi\e.  Most  actively  identified  witti  the 
new  company  are :  J.  W.  Feague.  John  S. 
Marcum.  J.  R.  Marcum.  C.  P.  Marshall.  Jr.. 
H.  K.  Fox.  all  of  Huntington.  The  same 
people  have  also  organized  the  Westkole 
Fuel  Co..  with  a  capitalization  also  of 
$50,001).  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  oper- 
ating in  the  counties  already  named. 

Cumberlaml,  Md. — The  Georges  Creek 
Coal  Mining  Co.  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  extensive  operations  at  its  coal  proper- 
ties to  provide  increased  capacity.  It  is 
proposed  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  steam 
shovels  now  in  operation,  and  commence 
at  once  on  the  development  of  numerous 
drift  openings,  including  the  driving  of  en- 
tries to  reach  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Jackson  workings.  The  company  has 
recently  concluded  negotiations  for  the 
acquirement  of  the  property  formerly  held 
hy   the   Green   Coal   Co.,   adjoining   its   site. 

.\kron.  Ohio — The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber t.'o..  of  this  idace.  has  acquired  a  large 
acreage  of  coal  land  in  Belmont  and  Har- 
rison counties,  together  with  the  going  oper- 
ations of  the  Somers  Coal  Co.  in  those 
counties,  the  sale  having  been  consummated 
about  the  end  of  March.  The  sale  price 
of  the  mines  and  holdings  of  the  Somers 
Coal  Co.  is  said  to  have  been  $3  85,587.96. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  rubber  company  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  operations  by  oi)ening 
a  new  mine  and  establishing  a  new  town, 
of  which  the  mine  will  be  the  nucleus. 

Williamson.  W.  Va. — The  Tug  Valley 
Fuel  Co..  organized  bv  local  business  men 
with  a  capital  of  $50,ooo.  will  deal  in  the 
output  of  the  W^illiamson  field,  having 
already  closed  several  large  contracts  cov- 
ering export  shipments.  The  comjiany,  in 
addition  to  acting  as  a  fuel  agency,  also 
ojier.ates  its  own  mines.  The  incorporators 
of  the  company  were  P.  A.  West.  E.  L. 
Bailev.  J.  T.  Johnson.  W.  P.  T  Varney  and 
Dr.  W.  M.  York.  P.  A.  West,  formerly 
weighmaster  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  at 
Portsmouth,  has  been  selected  as  manager 
of  the  company  with  headquarters  in 
Williamson. 

Fairmont.  W.  Va. — Authorized  under  its 
charter,  just  secured,  to  engage  in  the 
mining  of  coal  and  the  manufacture  of 
byproducts,  it  is  believed  that  the  Ayr- 
shire Corporation  of  Pittsburgh,  a  non- 
resident corporation  with  $100,000  capital- 
ization, will  have  quite  extensive  operations 
in  the  Marion  field  before  long.  No  defi- 
nUe  plans  have  so  far  been  announced. 
I'nder  this  charter  it  is  anthorized  to  hold 
and  control  22.000  acres  of  coal  land  in 
West  Virginia.  The  incorporators  of  the 
comiiany  are:  Laurence  T.  Saunders, 
Samuel  McClay.  L.  Kavniond  Martin  and 
John  A.  Irwin,  all  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  ;  Wil- 
liam   Seifert    of    McKeesport.    Pa. 


I.esler.       W.       \  u. — Tile      .N'eale      Coal      Co., 

which    recently    llUd    ariielis    of    incorpora- 
tion   with    a    capital    of    $25,000.    Ih    urranic- 


Itrldfceport,  <'oiiii. — The  Curtis  &  CiirliH 
Co..  of  this  iilace.  nianufaeturerH  of  tin- 
Forbes  pijie  threading  and  cutting  machine, 
is  one  of  thi'  few  concerns  in  this  city  to 
receive  a  •■Certllleale  of  Meril"  from  the 
\\'ar  Oeiiartnient  for  liie  company's  jiatri- 
otic  service  during  the  war.  This  citation 
is  exinessly  for  "making  prompt  deliveries 
and  otherwise  co-operating  with  the  <'on- 
struction  Division  of  the  .\rmy."  During 
the  war  Forbes  iiipe  threading  and 
cutting  machines  were  supplied  tor  |)ipc- 
titting  worli  in  the  eantonini'tits.  battle- 
ships and   navy  yards. 

HuiithiKtoii.  \y.  Vu. — Largel.v  to  replace 
eiiuipnient  destroyed  during  the  ice  jam  of 
19i;-li)18  in  Ihe  Ohio  River,  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co.  has  taken  over  the  river 
equipment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co..  pay- 
ing for  such  eciuiiimeiit  appi-oxiniately 
$500.00(1.  .\nnouiieeiTient  of  the  sale  was 
made  here  during  the  week  ended  March 
27.  Included  in  the  equipment  iiurehased 
were  steamers,  barges  and  repair  docks 
heretofore  located  at  Burlington.  However, 
the  purchasing  company  is  h.aving  the 
rejiair  dock  moved  to  Coal  Haven.  Kv.. 
and   rebuilt   there. 

HuntinKton.  W.  Va. — The  W.  K  Deegans 
('(Ol.solidated  Coal  Co..  which  recently  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000.  has  perfected  its  organization 
and  is  planning  for  active  operations  at 
an  early  date.  The  company  has  acquired 
under  lease  a  total  of  about  15.noii  acres 
of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal 
properties,  and  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  the  installation  and  operation  of  a 
total  of  ten  mining  plants.  Modern  ma- 
cliinery  and  equipment  for  all  features  is 
planned,  and  erectric  power  for  operation 
will  be  arranged  for  wherever  possible. 

Peoria,  III. — The  Peoria.  Hanna  City  & 
AVestern  Ry.  has  iietitioned  the  Illinois  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  for  authoi'it\'  to 
issue  $125,000  in  capital  slock.  Tlie  rail- 
way is  four  miles  long  and  runs  from  llollis 
Junction,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  this 
lilace  and  then  up  to  Le  March  Creek,  where 
the  Newsam  Brothers  and  the  .M  K  Case 
mines  are  located.  The  road  was  built  to 
carry  coal  from  the  mines,  and  the  capital 
stock  is  to  be  issued  to  pay  the  cost  of 
building  the  road.  The  stock  in  the  road  is 
owned  by  the  Newsam  Brothers  and  several 
other    stockholders. 

Charleston.  W.  Vu.  —  Recent  details 
learned  in  connection  with  the  organization 
of  the  Callan  Coal  Co.  indicate  that  this 
concern  will  develop  about  300  acres  of 
coal  land  on  Campbells  Creek  near  Dana  in 
Kanawha  County.  .\s  the  tract  is  a  small 
one,  the  daily  capacity  will  be  limited  to 
about  350  tons  per  day.  How.-ver  the 
property  will  be  inimedi.ately  developed. 
Officers  of  the  Callan  company  just  elected 
are :  A.  D.  Calahan,  of  the  Logan  field 
(oiierating  mines  in  that  field),  president  ; 
P.   E.   Gallagher,   secretary. 

New  York.  N.  T. — The  United  States  Dis- 
tributing Corporation,  of  this  City,  has 
announced  that  under  a  contract  recently 
consummated,  the  Peabody  Coal  Co..  which 
is  operating  the  mines  of  the  .Sheridan- 
Wyoming  Coal  Co..  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
the  United  States  Distributing  Corporation, 
has  become  responsible  for  the  sale  of  the 
entire  output  of  the  Sheridan  mines.  By 
this  arrangement  the  United  Stales  corpo- 
ration announces  that  a  single  selling 
agency  replaces  the  six  selling  organiza- 
tions previously  maintained  for  thl^  several 
mines  involved  with  resulting  substantial 
savings  to  the  Sheridan-Wyoming  Coal 
Co.,  Inc. 

Clarksburg.  W.  Vu. — The  Peacock  Coal 
Co.,  organized  by  Clarksburg  people,  has 
elected  officers  and  arranged  to  develop 
a  tract  secured  on  March  27.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are:  Olandus  W»>st,  iiresi- 
dent ;  J.  Hornor  Davis,  vice-president :  P.  M. 
Robinson,  treasurer ;  Carl  liornor.  general 
manager  ;  E.  B.  Templeman.  secretary.  The 
Peacock  Coal  Co.  closed  a  deal  with  the 
Fairmont  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tract  of  coal  land  near  Nor- 
wood, W.  Va.,  on  Nutter's  Run.  Develop- 
ment work  on  the  newly  ac<iuired  proper- 
ties will  begin  at  once  and  within  a  short 
time   the  company  exi)ects  to  produce  coaL 


Hi-aiUiuartcrs   of   the   company   are    In    tlilH 
city. 

Fulrmonl,  W.  Vu. — The  Laurel  Hill  Coal 
<'o.  has  eonitdeled  negotlationH  for  Ilie  pur- 
chase of  the  jdant  and  holilinKH  of  the 
l'.ver  Coal  Co..  located  near  Phlltppi.  Har- 
bour County.  W.  \'ii.  It  Ih  understood  that 
the  new  owner  Is  arranging  plans  for  im- 
proving and  enlarging  the  plant,  with  con- 
sequent Increase  in  production.  Included 
in  Ihe  propirly  Is  a  tract  of  about  (on 
acri'H  of  Kittanning  coal.  J.  10.  GaHkill 
and  Ilowaril  1.  Connors.  Fairmont,  are 
prominent   In  the  company. 

KlnKHlon,  W.  Vu.^Production  will  be 
largely  IncreuHeii  by  the  Solvay  Co.,  at  its 
plant  at  this  idaee.  through  the  opening 
of  a  mine  in  the  PowelKon  seam.  The 
company  for  some  time  has  been  <levelop- 
ing  the  Eagle  seam.  The  I*oweIlton  seam 
here  Is  about  150  ft.  vertically  above  the 
Eagle  seam,  anil  it  will  be  necessary  to 
construct  an  incline.  1.200  ft.  of  railroad 
track  and  a  headhouse.  Under  present 
plans  it  Is  also  iiroposed  to  builrl  a  stor- 
age bin  of  about  loO  tons  CJipaclty.  Exten- 
sions and  impro\-emi'nt8  are  to  be  made  to 
the  company's  power  house  so  as  to  iiro- 
vlde  for  the  additional  load  required.  As 
many  more  miners  will  be  emidoved.  it 
will  he  necessary  to  construct  about  100 
new   dwellings  for  miners. 

Chlcugo.  III. — Announcement  is  made 
that  the  general  oltices  of  the  Chi<ago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co..  of  this  iilace.  were 
ir.ansferred  on  March  31.  to  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Building,  a  new  lO-story  struc- 
ture erected  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
company  at  the  corner  of  44th  St.  and 
Fifth  .Ave..  New  York  City.  This  move 
was  accomplished  without  apiireciable  in- 
terru|ition  to  business;  arrangiments  were 
so  carefully  planned  in  advance  that  the 
jumj)  of  this  large  organization,  across 
half  of  the  continent,  was  made  with 
pr.ictieally  no  interference  to  the  normal 
routine  of  business.  The  Chicago  district 
sales  branch  of  Ihe  eomiiany.  previously  in 
the  Fisher  Huilding.  has  been  moved  to 
commodious  new  (piarters  at  300  North 
-Michigan  Boulevard,  The  Chicago  servic- 
branch  of  the  company,  formerly  at  ."^outh 
Dearborn  St..  has  been  consolidated  «ith 
the  sales  branch  at  the  new  address.  Both 
departments  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
J.   L.   Canby.  as  district  manager. 

N>w  York,  N.  Y. — Of  general  interest  is 
the  combination  recently  announced  of  the 
organization  of  Westingbouse.  Church.  Kerr 
&  CTo..  Inc.,  engineers  and  constructors  of 
New  York,  and  Dwight  I'  Robinson  &•  Co.. 
Inc..  constructing  and  consulting  engineers 
of  New  Y'ork.  The  new  companv  will  be 
called  Dwight  P.  Kobinson  &  Co..  Inc..  and 
will  occupy  executive  offices  at  SI  Broadwav. 
and  the  engineering  and  designing  offices  in 
the  Grand  Central  Palace.  125  East  46th 
St..  New  York.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  the 
president  of  the  new  company,  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Stone  &  Web- 
ster Engineering  Corporation,  and  fornieil 
his  own  company  in  1918.  He  has  bail  an 
unusuall.v  extensive  experience  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  industrial  plants,  the 
Stone  &  Webster  company  specializing  in 
work  of  this  nature.  The  Westinghouse 
Church.  Kerr  &  Co. — established  36  vear.s 
ago — has  also  specialized  in  the  desigii  .and 
construction  of  industrial  plants  of  all 
kinds.  In  a  way  the  activities  of  the  two 
companies  are  largely  supidemental.  each 
making  its  own  specialized  contribution  to 
the    new    company. 

Charleston.  W.  Vo. — During  February 
14  new  companies  were  organized  in  West 
Virginia,  the  combined  capitar  of  all  suc'.i 
companies  being  $6,465,000.  Resides  the 
new  companies  formed.  15  coal  companies 
already  in  existence  inoreased  their  capital 
stock  to  the  extent  of  $2,500,000.  The 
principal  companies  formed  were  as 
follows:  Prowagstep  Coal  &  Coke  Co  of 
Cleveland,  capital  $200,000  ;  W  E  Deegan-* 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  of  Hunting- 
ton, capital  $5,000,000  ;  Meadow  Creek  Coal 
Co..  of  Charleston,  capital  $100,000-  Dear- 
born Coal  Co.  Stonewall.  W.  Va  $1'5- 
000;  Little  War  Creek  Coal  Co  of  Tralee 
capital  $500,000;  Hooper  Manki'n  Fuel  Co' 
Huntington,  cajiital  $100,000  ;  Tygarts  River 
Coal  Co..  Philiiipi.  $150,000.  The  prin- 
cipal companies  in  the  state  increasing  their 
S2'^r'ASv"'"'''*,'°"°w-'' :  American  Fuel  Co.  to 
$2,500,000  ;  Kanawha  &  Hocking  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  from  $3,500,000  to  $5.000  000- 
Alvah  Coal  Co.   to  $250,000  ;   Flat  Top  Fuei 

?,''^„*?„F"""''":  ■^^'o'f  Summit  Coal  Co  to 
$750,000  :  Cadle  Ridge  Coal  Co.  to  $100  - 
000;  Rich  Black  Coa!  Co.  to  $150,000; 
Rhodell  Coal  Co.  to  $200,000  ;  Ivy  Branch 
Coal  Co.  to  $1011.000;  West  Virginia  Eagle 
Coal  Co.  to  $150,000;  Lewiston  Block  ^•,^al 
Co.  to  $150,000;  American  Eagle  Collierv 
to  $800.000 ;  Chaplin  Collieries  Co.  to 
$400,000. 
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Freedom  from   Control  of  Bituminous  Brings  with  It  Sharp  Advance  in  Prices — Many  Buyers 
in  the  Market — Feiv  Contracts  Closed — Car  Supply  Still  Holders  Around  $Q  Per  Cent 

Mark — Coke  Prices  Advance  Considerably 


GREAT  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested during  the  past  week  in 
regard  to  the  new  prices  that 
will  become  effective  with  the  return 
to  freedom  from  control  in  the  bi- 
tuminous-eoal  industry.  The  coal  mar- 
ket has  been  in  an  excited  condition 
and  prices  have  advanced  at  a  great 
pace.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
development  of  a  steady  market  is 
still   far  off. 

Some  of  the  larger  operators  set 
out  with  a  determination  to  hold  their 
prices  to  conservative  limits,  but  in 
few  instances  were  these  limits  ad- 
hered to.  This  was  due  largely  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  smaller  operators  to 
sell  at  the  highest  prices  bid.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  there  was  not  much  con- 
tract business   transacted. 

Buyers  were  in  the  market  in  large 
numbers,  but  they  were  in  there  ap- 
'  parently  to  obtain  quotations  only. 
Large  consumers  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  refill  their  bins  with 
spot  coal.  They  preferred  to  wait 
until  contract  business  could  be  trans- 
acted. 


Production  of  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite  did  not  show  any  marked 
increase.  Some  of  the  mines  in  the 
anthracite  region  that  were  affected 
by  floods  and  were  forced  to  shut  down 
have  not  yet  resumed  operations. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  a  level 
seems  to  have  been  found  for  coking 
coal,  which  was  selling  for  $4.50  and 
quite  a  number  of  small-lot  sales  have 
been  consummated.  The  steel  interests 
have  been  the  principal  buyers,  as  their 
needs  are  greatest  and  they  are  in  the 
best  position  to  pay  fancy  prices.  'An 
additional  price  of  coal  is  but  a  small 
item  if  by  paying  it  the  production  of 
steel   is  thereby  increased. 

Coal-car  supply  is  not  as  satisfac- 
tory as  could  be  desired.  It  hovers 
about  the  50  per  cent  mark,  but  in  the 
district  around  Pittsburgh  it  has  fallen 
as  low  as  40  per  cent.  In  southern 
Kentucky  also  a  poor  car  supply  is 
reported,  the  Knoxville  division  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  reporting  the 
extremely  low  figure  of  9.8  per  cent. 
Under  such  unfavorable  conditions 
labor    is    deserting    mine    work. 


In  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
southern  Illinois  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  opening  prices  on  Poca- 
hontas coal  'are  almost  prohibitive. 
As  a  result  the  retail  trade  in  the 
states  mentioned  has  turned  to  Okla- 
homa smokeless  fuel,  which  the  retail 
dealers  consider  as  good,  if  not  better 
than   the  West  Virginia   product 

The  coke  market  opened  with  con- 
siderable vigor  during  the  past  week, 
at  prices  far  above  the  Government 
price  limits.  Coke  has  advanced  on 
an  average  about  a  dollar  a  day,  but 
such  conditions  cannot  last  long,  and 
a  reaction  seems  inevitable.  The  mar- 
ket should  stabilize  at  some  reasonable 
level.  With  an  average  improvement 
in  car  supply  in  the  coke  region  of 
about  10  per  cent,  the  production  rose 
to  254,552  tons,  the  highest  point  for 
the  year  to  date. 

At  Norfolk  and  Newport  News 
dumping  proceeds  slowly  and  for  a 
full  fortnight  in  March,  coastwise 
steamers  were  on  demurrage,  as  high 
as  $2  per  ton  having  been  paid.  Ex- 
pert  business    continues    under   permit. 


WKKKI-V     I'KOIH  C'TION 

Thf  weekly  report  im  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal,  antliracite,  and  beehive 
poke,  compiled  bv  the  OeoloRical  Survey, 
nepartment  of  the  Interior,  April  3.  19 JO. 
states  that  the  production  of  soft  coal  dur- 
ing: the  week  ended  March  27  Increased  5.5 
per  cent  Preliminary  estimate.-  place  the 
total  output  (including  lignite  and  coal 
made  Into  coke)  at  1I>.!I14.(>0I)  net  tons,  an 
increase  of  568,000  tons  over  the  preceding 
week. 

The  cumulative  production  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  with  comparative  figures  for  the 
three  years  preceding. 

I'rtxlurtlon  First 
74  Working  Days 
\<>\1  H3.466.000 

I^IS  130.530,000 

111')  104.202.000 

1920  130.658,000 

The  year  1920  is  thus  about  2,sno,ooo 
tons  behind  1917,  hut  Is  slightly  ahead  of 
I91S.  and  I.  lids  its  Immediate  predecessor, 
1919.  by   J>"..  I'."."nrt  tons. 

ShlpmeriT.M  of  anthraeiK-  by  the  nine 
prinelpal  earrlers~in  part  estimated — 
.'imounted  to  .3fi..3It4  riirs*  during  the  week 
ended  March  :;7  .Mlowlng  for  mine  fuel  and 
sales  to  local  tr.-ifl.-,  r>ii.i  infltcates  a  total 
pro<Iuctlon  of  ]  ,^tTt^Il'^'^  h.-t  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  312. OHO  I.. I.-  I.r  ;.i  p,.r  cent,  over 
ihr  preceding  w<-«-k 


Tile  eiimul.Tlivo"  jiroiluction  of  anthracite 
from  the  beprinning  of  the  co.al  year  to 
March  27,  1920.  amounted  to  87.766.000  net 
tons.  During  the  corresponding  period  last 
year  it  was  92.360.000  tons.  With  only 
three  working  days  remaining,  iiroduction 
for  the  current  year  iiAhus  aliout  four  and 
a  half  million  tons  short  of  that  of  the 
year   1918-19. 

An  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beehive  coke  during  the  week 
of  March  27,  is  indicated  by  the  shlpment.s 
over  the  26  principal  coke-orlglnatlng 
roads.  The  total  output  is  estimated  at 
501,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  467.000 
tons  during  the  preceding  week.  This  was 
the  largest  tonnage  reported  in  any  week 
since    February,    1919. 

The  cumulative  production  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  is  now  5.494.000  tons. 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1919,  this  is  a  decrease  of  392.000  ton.s. 
or  7  per  cent. 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


UOSTON 

F^nibtirKuPM  Interfere  u'^tli  HliipnieiitM. 
.Movement  Improves  ver.\  hIowI.^  .  SiMil 
prirfw  llrni  iinil  hard  Iti  rnntri»l.  l-'ewer 
rontmrl  tpfferlnKN.  .\rtlve  ilrniiitui  at 
pierN.  llPHpaleh  liKiiln  hIow  at  lliiniptnn 
UoKfU.  Antlinirlte  reliiil  prlreM  udvanre. 
Steiini    -trrn   in   Ii..,h   reiiueHt. 


Itif uininotih — The  New  \'ork  Central  em- 
bargo againsi  the  Bo.ston  &  M.aini-  and 
again.st  ihe  Boston  &  Albany  has  effect- 
ually shut  off  practically  the  whole  of 
New  lOngland.  so  f.ir  as  <'oncerns  coal 
either  originating  on  or  moving  via  that 
Ime  to  the  all-rail  gateways.  Steam  coal 
emanating  on  the  Pennsylvania  can  reach 
certain  points,  either  via  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  or  the  Boston 
&  Maine  except  that  the  Delaware  &  Ifud- 
.■;on  was  embargoed  by  the  Boston  &  Maine 
on    March    29. 

The  Ne^v  York  Central  embiirgo  placed 
on  March  25  is  now  expected  to  be  lifted 
by  April  5.  The  trade  certainly  hopes  so, 
for  Iliere  is  increasing  anxiety  over  the 
failure  to  get  coal  forward  for  April  and 
May  needs.  The  larger  buyers,  especially, 
are  worried :  an  embargo  of  tliis  kind, 
due  to  congestion  because  the  Boston  & 
Maine  in  particular  is  short  of  motive 
power,  is  regarded  only  as  a  forerunner 
of  othir  and  perhaps  more  serious  trafllc 
dillieulties    later    on. 

The  (lilYerential  Is  so  much  In  favor  of 
the  all-rail  route  that  there  Is  bound  to 
be  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  consumers, 
railroads  Included,  to  get  coal  through 
I'hannels  from  central  Pennsylvania.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  will  be  frequent  tie-ups 
because    of     railroad     congestion. 

Coal  that  was  started  prior  to  March 
•_'6  is  coming  through  reasonably  well,  al- 
though the  improvement  Is  anything  but 
rapid.  There  are  himdre<ls  of  cars  now 
reaching     d^'stlnations     that     were     shipped 
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April    8.    1920  „„x1our    to    muk.-    ttiem 

mmmiM  msMmm  sse-...^^«- 

-i- J  Vilr  .  He£  ?;|- ^;^-;^    <i    'r^     i-^'^uKr  J^^    Ir  ^^^.-.r^vf  ^;;^      1;;;^;'"::^    ureSl^^.     f  ,-e    conua^v 
some    '■<■'"'■;;,'"  ,'i"'r,vit'    mw    and    drasfc  Th,.    ■■\»;''\  A"  f ^n   "ore     <lurinB  U...  win-      i,een.8   to   I""    lr"V„    ^^L     all    «   iPm'-ntH    up 

At    the    same      '"';  ,.     ' \v„ii,-    the   haivest      wholesale   prices   are   .Uiereu  ^^^^^^  ^,^^    '•"■'^'\''''', ''vr«  i     the  Iiolnt  that  ll.ey 

Vr^^^^XB;.  ^^l^l^'t^'r'^k     l^ne-^^'  f  U^i^^  :!;"  J  ,.es  Is  Mron.      -^l^'  retail   m^a..^.mc«t^a  tm.   In^  re- 
conM.ames^in  f.vNoi  01  M       ^     jl   i.   but   at         Demand  for  t^e  domtst  c  s.z  ^^^^^^     ^^_^.^^^         ^^^     ""«'"' "r  [,,  which  the  com- 

retroactive    ad\a   ce    iro  i       advance  m      gtocks  with  t>»<^'V,\'^''i°^*  steadily    to    their      a  liriee.   for  th.-  7""      '^..  "  linuanc.-    of    the 

There   is   also   the   \^l["\^   be   hoviRht   the     higher   quotations  demand,  the     this  size  than  they  are  recnint,  ^^^^ 

lower    <l"a    t>     ^^  n    n.iN  ^^  ,h^  buyer         ^gteam  sizes  continue  in  food  >»' '"-^"j''       t      appear  that  users  of  this  Y^^. waT  are  mak- 

5'"'.'''York'"central    embargo    has    resulted      ^fth%ig  producers  has  already  announc^e        ,^  weeks         ,,    ,j„„j„^,    to    feel    that    the 

mmmmmmmmmmB 

?.      '-i^«..;Ae    or    Boston    very    close    lo    *  y^^,^.p ^g  8  55  trade  that  me   ia"o'i>  Concurrently 

Sr^ 'l.^^f  nrlce    in    Boston    's   now    $11  .5.      ^-.^^^^^^ ^'  7  05  is     growmg     "1°^'    ,'''"  .Vt"  •„    labor    at    this 

^Niri[^...  ■t^:,,^«n."e«r  i;:?ittgiitl 

verv     strong     demaJid.        e.^.^        dealer       is  per   Ports,^J*;,i|ere^e"  in  freigtef  rates.  ^he    rapidly    increasing   P^'^ri'f^"- ,,,„   retail, 

barge       fVJS^'    „;,i^st  k^d  of  pressure    to  -count  of  '^e  difference                    ^^.^t.reiices  is  likely   to  come  close   »«    'J^  f     on   ret^^^ 

bringing  the  strongest   kuiui               ^^_  Bituminous— \N  ith    t"^,"    {:„„\ving    what          The    increase    in    the    P^uf  i»a«t  deterrent 

^tcoa\      Shipments    ha^eslow^^^^^  ^^^     ^l^^.Tomg   to   be    the ''bitumi-  and  rice  coal  has  not  had  the  leasWleterre^^ 

Verially    the    past    f?^^     "^^r^    having    suf-  the   increases   a/e   going  to   "3      1         ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^,      demand  for  t'\°^<L^^\fs.gteam 

Philadelphia    and    ^l\^,°l^.      All-rail    the  „ous  situation   has  been   =,"    .^^,„^^,y  to  the    mounting    pnees    of    '»'"^^;^°i'^|.st..am 

BJ^S'ss-fB^Bm  £^S^EJ^w^ss,i's,a=  a"s-=^:sS"KaTSsi 

much    anxety    over    the    outiooK^^^^^,.^^^  discounted.  ^^.    different   quotations      tonnages      ^  «<"  '>f« 'f':S^''l;nd''Vm  e   heavy 

Meanwhile.    tl^;„i'""'nd      even      advanced  ^^ere    are    as   "i^ny    different   u  ^  ^^^^^   big   storage   >''™^,,{}"fLre    th^-v  "'"'" 

next     "int-vT^  J,"en  the  demand.     Effective      ^^^  ^s  there  a'-e  .flf  ^f°coai  to  spare  and      tonnages  of  bar  ey  =  '^,j>'^|"jf  f,[.tieved    that 

TMMmsi^^  ss5::r:::r:«  llS^i^SvSsf  a 

^il^iii?ii  leiitiiiii  €fm$SM 

operators    have    BO*'  l ,-' thi^^   ■^■'■^'-      '^'^"'^      were  so  anxious  for  husim  ss  tliatine 
i'JlS^'^k-?^-       •  |^.^,--d'^i!}^      fononVq^^^pi^lc^i^HlS^HH^ 

H-"  —  IV'- r.  ■•;!e;:r'-:inr''i:^  bi!^fpi!ic^r?hr'nonh^i.^j-  best  to  ^^%^:^^^  i  I^^^  ,„er 

Buyers     swarm     the     "}»'„„"■,„„«»     market  The    producers    are    doing    tlu>r      ^  ^^  As   Nvas  preducted   the  spot  m.Yk^t   au^^^ 

S^vSiirs-S'EFS^S  S^iSliif^-=  rl^?|Sg£#ii3':s 

and    while    the    supplies    ha\e    been  ^^^  ^  of  |2^9a     numerous    and     varied      time    U   .ton    is   '^"\'"   "f  „    even   hiKher. 

ahead  for  several  weeks 
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an  iiv.rage  from  $4. 75  for  sI;ioU  up  to  .iViout 
J.'i.SO  for  3-in..  while  sl;iok  sales  are  around 
$4  25  It  is  really  (liliicult  to  quote  prices 
anil  in  the  few  intances  that  houses  are 
niakiiiK  quotation  they  notify  the  consumer 
that    thev   are   for   imiiietiiate    acceptance. 

AlreadV  there  is  quite  a  little  criticism 
of  the  operators  heing  made  liy  the  big 
consumers,  particularly  those  who  a  few 
weeks  ago  were  eagerly  solicited  to  enter 
into  new  contracts.  Many  of  tlu-m  are  ex- 
tremely short  of  coal  and  filt  llie  pinch 
the  moment  the  spot  mark.'t  came  into 
existence  again.  They  feel  that  tlu'  shippers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  higher  prices 
again  and  neglecting  their  contract  obliga- 
tions. 

However,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  for  the 
more  important  elements  in  the  trade  that 
Ihev  are  making  serious  efforts  to  curb  the 
ttnilencv  to  a  runaway  price  market.  These 
larger  shippers  have  informed  consumers 
that  while  theV  cannot  quote  a  firm  price 
for  immediate  shipment  they  will  bo  willing 
to  make  purchases  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  at  a  fair  commission  over  the 
ligure  at  which  they  can  procure  coal. 
Time  will  onlv  tell  whether  their  efforts  to 
curb  the  rising  prices  will  be  successful. 
At  anv  rate  it  looks  at  this  time  as  though 
the  JB  spot  price  will  soon  be  attained,  in 
view  of  the  short  working  time  at  the  mines 
(luring  the  holiday  season  that  is  now  upon 
us. 

H.VI.TIMORK 

TriHle  enters  .\pril  iiiinhle  to  make  exten- 
t.i\e  fuiitraots.  .\ll  imree  thiit  botll  hard  and 
i.<ifl-<'"iil  priieK  will  Hill  mice.  Domestic 
bttiiniiiitius  seiirce  in  this  district,  while  run 
«f    export    coal    improves. 

Bituminous — The  coming  of  April  has  so 
far  not  brought  a  detinite  basis  of  trading 
to  the  coal  men  here.  'While  some  con- 
tracting is  being  done  the  majority  of  coal 
bandl.Ts  are  holding  off  until  the  wage 
ipiestion  and  any  other  immediate  factor 
that  is  lik.  ly  to  seriously  touch  soft-coal 
selling   prices    are    settled. 

The  few  contracts  being  made  are  on  a 
basis  of  J4  or  better,  with  the  way  left 
open  to  add  new  mining  cost  charges  there- 
to. The  trade  has  no  doubt  that  the  nevr 
price  schedule  w-ill  show  an  advance.  "Wliile 
a  number  of  handlers  here  say  they  expect 
to  see  coal  selling  in  the  spot  market  at 
a  mine  basis  of  from  $4'ii$5,  th.re  are 
others  who  predict  that  it  will  go  consider- 
ably   beyond    tho.se    figures. 

Foor  Car  Supply  Curtails  Production 

The  short  car  supply  and  poor  proiluction 
In  nearby  coal  districts  is  heing  reflected 
here  in  the  light  receipts  of  coal  for  con- 
sumiition  of  plants  in  this  territory.  The 
coming  of  the  Holy  Week  lay-off  at  the 
mines  added  a  further  immediate  complica- 
tion, but  allowed  an  accumulation  of  emp- 
ties for  reinforcing  the  run  of  cars  to  the 
mines  that  should  .soon  show  beneficial 
results.  The  entire  car  supply  in  the  coal 
r4-gions  touched  by  rail  feeders  here  last 
H-eek  was  around  50  per  cent,  a  decrease 
from  the  previous. 

The  high  run  of  cars  on  any  day  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  a  whole  was  3,892 
cars,  and  the  low  981.  with  an  average  of 
around  2..1fin,  excluding  Good  Vriday  lay-off. 
While  many  local  T'lants  were  having  diffl- 
«*ult.v  in  getting  coal,  the  supply  of  fuel  at 
Curtis  Bay  on  export  and  bunker  trading 
showed  an  increase,  the  total  h.v  da.vs  there 
running  betwe«'n  1.000  and  1.400  cars,  while 
dumpings  were  from  123  to  254  cars  Tier  day. 
Vor  the  last  week  in  March  a  total  of  about 
411,000  tons  of  4-xport  coal  was  loaded  here, 
and  the  figiires  for  the  first  week  In  April 
promise  to  he  slightly  In  excess  of  this. 

Anthracite  —  Watchful  waiting  is  now 
largely  th«'  pcdicy  of  the  local  haril  coal 
trade.  This  is  not  becau.se  they  have  not 
plenty  of  orders  that  they  could  fill  at  the 
existing  schedule  of  anthacfte  prices,  as 
many  consumers  are  now  urging  quick  de- 
liveries because  they  realize  that  the  price 
of  hard  coal  Is  siin-  to  go  up.  The  trouble 
Is  that  the  coal  Is  not  coming  through  from 
the  mines  In  sufUclent  quantity  to  meet  this 
flem:ind  promptly. 


F;r-tern-Inland 


PITTSBfROH 

>:xrlle(l  inurkri  fur  iironipl.  with  lllch 
lirlren.      Operalors     htililhiK     off     from     con- 

Xatiirally  the  coal  market  ha«  been  a 
\ory  excited  on«*  In  the  ))ast  week,  and  not 
a  KTe.it  deal  of  progr.  ss  has  been  made 
towards     the     development     of     a     regular 


market.  I-irge  operator's  set  out  with  a 
determination  to  hold  their  prices  within 
what  thrv  cnnsidi-red  conservati\'e  liiiiit.'^. 
hut  haviiig  douht  whether  the  market  as 
a  ^\■hole  woulil  sta.v  within  such  limits  they 
have  been  reserved  about  making  .«aKs. 
and  thus  the  statements  of  large  opera- 
tiu-s  of  what  tlley  expect  in  the  niarkit  are 
not   :l   sure   criterion   of   what  will   occur. 

llitfli   I'riees   Seen   in  Prompt    >Iurket 

.Vs  to  the  prompt  market,  the  resump- 
tion of  trading  at  open  prices  saw  hii;ll 
bids  from  con.-iumers  at  the  outset,  and 
li()wever  conservative  may  have  been  the 
policv  of  lai;;e  operators  there  were  many 
small  operators  who  were  glad  to  sell  at 
the  highest  jirices  bid.  Sales  of  prompt 
lots  have  been  made  in  the  past  few  days 
at  J4'ii  $4,50  dejieniling  on  various  cir- 
cumstances, including  the  gr.-ule  of  I'oal. 
Uas  coal  has  readily  brought  snni.what 
more  than  steam  coal.  Just  how  lonff 
consumers  will  bid  prices  like  these  re- 
mains to  be  developi-d.  but  it  seems  quite 
liossihle  that  this  prompt  market  may  last 
for    some    time. 

As  to  contiacis  it  does  not  appear  th.at 
any  business  has  been  done.  Ten  days 
ago,  leading  operators  stated,  on  the  basis 
of  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Rob- 
inson wage  commission,  that  the  expected 
to  hold  the  contract  market  down  to  about 
$3,50.  at  the  same  time  allowing  it  to  be 
assumed  that  they  had  no  ilouht  they  would 
easilv    be    able    to    secure    such   a   jirice 

With  the  slightly  higher  wage  rates  that 
it  now  seems  are  to  be  paid  some  of  the 
op*-rators  are  disposed  to  think  of  $3,75, 
particularly  for  gas  coal.  There  is  no 
doubt,  furthermore,  that  operators  are  dis- 
posed to  hold  off  from  the  making  of  con- 
tracts in  fear,  apparently,  that  if  they 
should  sell  at  their  present  idea  of  prices 
other  operators  would  secure  higher  fig- 
ures, and  this  would  be  objectionable.  We 
quote  the  prompt  market  for  mine-run, 
.steam  and  gas.  at  $4fii$4.50,  and  contract 
coal  nominal  at  $3,50iii  $3.75.  per  net  ton 
at    mine,    Pittsburgh    district. 

coi^ujraus 

Un»'ertaint.v  as  to  prices  still  continues 
in  the  Ohio  eoul  trade.  Proilneers  and 
sliippers  are  not  making  iiuotHtions  and  are 
lifflding  off  to  see  the  trend  of  uHHirs.  I>«- 
niand    for   all   grades    continues    good. 

Contracting  is  being  held  in  abeyance 
for  the  time beinguntil  it  is  seen  wh.il  trend 
the  market  takes.  Some  bidding  of  high 
prices  for  coal  is  reported  although  on  the 
whole,  there  is  little  iloing  in  the  way  of 
taking  orders.  Producers  as  well  as  ship- 
pers are  content  to  wait  until  the  market 
.settled  to  see  "where  they  are  at"  so  to 
speak  and  to  get   their  breath. 

Domestic  demand  is  growing  stronger 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  retailers  are  in 
the  market  for  immediate  shipment,  Tlie 
camiiaign  to  "buy  early"  is  already  bring- 
ing fruit  and  .some  householders  are  laying 
in  their  supply  for  the  coming  winter.  Re- 
tail stocks  are  not  large  and  with  a  good 
demand  in  sight  dealers  are  rather  anxious 
to    secure   extra  stock.s. 

Dealers  are  trying  to  get  Pocahontas 
and  ^\'est  Virginia  splints.  Pocahontas  is 
coming  in  to  a  small  degree  while  splints 
are  coming  in  better  than  formerly.  The 
l.irge  bulk,  of  the  trade  is  still  in  Hocking 
;ind  I'omero.v  grades.  Retail  pric^  s  are 
very  uncertain  as  dealers  announce  that 
the  usual  margin  of  $2  over  and  above 
the  price  at  the  mine.s  plus  the  freight 
will    be    changed. 

Steam  trade  is  active  in  every  locality. 
Demand  is  good  from  rubber  concerns, 
iron  and  steel  factories  and  gineral  manu- 
facturing. In  addition  ther*;  is  a  move- 
ment to  bu.v  on  the  part  of  public  service 
concerns  .and  some  state  institutions  will 
be  sujiplied  for  six  months  in  the  future. 
Taking  it  all  in  all  the  steam  trade  is  firm 
in  every  way  with  some  bidding  for  choice 
steam  grades. 

Itailroads  are  still  using  a  f-.iir  tonnage 
and  a  large  part  of  it  is  being  confiscated. 
This  restricts  shipments  to  commercial 
users   to  a   certain    extent. 

Production  has  not  been  improved  in 
any  of  the  Ohio  fleld.s.  Car  short.ige  still 
enntinues  and  as  a  result  the  outi)iit  in 
the  Hocking  Valley  has  been  but  50  per 
cent  of  normal  Pomeroy  Rend.  Cam- 
bridge and  Crooksvllle  have  produced  from 
45  to  50  per  cent  during  the  past  week. 
In  eastern  Ohio  the  official  statement 
shows  that  the  car  supply  was  44  per  cent 
during    the    week. 

No  contracting  for  Lake  shipment  is  re- 
ported as  producers  are  still  holding  off  to 
see  what  happeii.s.  Lake  shippers  are  anx- 
ious for  tonnage  as  there  will  be  a  gooil 
demand  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  April 
1  was  a  holiday  In  every  mining  field  and 
this  still  further  reduced  the  output  in 
all    sections. 


(  INCINN.Vri 

Karl.v    aiUiinets    in    coal    iiriees    are  pre- 

dieted,"  us     the     r   suit     of     tli  •     miners'  new 

wuKe     seiile     which     went      into     »'flVet  lust 
w  e4  k. 

R.'tail  dealers  refuse  to  ciuote  any  prices 
because  of  the  pri'sent  uncertainty.  They 
have  not  the  least  idea  as  to  what  they  will 
have  to  pay  the  operators.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  i>perators  that  bituminous 
coal  will  sell  around  $8  i),  ton  retail  and 
smokeless  lump  will  be  around  $111.  be- 
cause there  is  a  scarcity  of  smokeless  and 
this  city  will  receive  omy  25  per  cent  of 
its  normal  smokeless  coal  supply  this  year. 

It  is  said  that  the  27  per  cent  increase 
in  wages  allowed  the  miners  will  cause 
ilie  prices  of  coal  in  this  cil.v  to  advance  at 
once.  The  situation  during  tha  past  week 
h:;s  changed  little,  the  car  supply  still  re- 
1,'aining  the  prime  factor  hindering  pro- 
.'.Kction.  While  transportation  conditions 
in  various  other  sections  of  this  state  may 
he  somewhat  improved  there  is  still  a  most 
markeil    shortage    in   this   territory. 

I'roducers  generally  have  refrained  from 
making  contacts  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  wages  and  also  owing  to  the  government 
price  restrictions.  With  a  prospect  that 
a  wage  scale  may  be  adopted  at  an  early 
date  and  with  government  price  restrictions 
no  longer  in  existence  there  is  believed 
that  much  tonnage  will  soon  be  under  con- 
tract. 

l"p  until  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent terminated  all  control  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, except  as  to  exports,  coal  produced 
In  this  vicinity  was  being  confiscated  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  without  any  ap- 
parent reason  and  frequent  effort  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  confiscation  had  proved  to  be 
unavailing. 

Now  that  no  more  Regional  Committees 
are  functioning  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  coal, 
continued  after  the  railroads  were  re- 
turned to  pri\'ate  ownership  will  cease. 
However  operators  still  rejiort  this  prac- 
tice in  evidence  and  say  they  will  take 
legal  steps  if  it  is  not  stopped  immedi- 
.ately. 

The  market  is  very  strong  at  the  pres- 
ent time  not  only  to  take  care  of  current 
needs  but  for  storage  luirjioses.  industrial 
concerns  ^lesiring  to  store  coal  before  there 
is  material  advances  in  prices.  However 
it  is  possible  for  utilities  and  industries  to 
secure  fuel  onl.v  in  limited  (|uantities  owing 
to   the   in.ahility   of  producers   to  ship. 

Tile  supply  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes 
has  been  so  small  that  dealers  have  been 
and  are  still  unable  to  meet  the  demand 
even  though  warmer  weather  is  prevailing. 
At  the  present  rate  of  supply  difficulty  is 
being  experienced  by  producers  even  in 
keeping  contract  customers  supplied  with 
eniiugh    tonnage    to    continue    operation 


Southern 


1.0CI8VII,1,K 

Car  suppl.v  in  Kentuek.v  so  far  tins  .rear 
bus  been  lliei  worst  e%er  known.  No  hnpe^ 
for  inucli  im|tro\  entent  in  ,\pril.  .Mlne^ 
working  uhout  half  time  as  a  whole.  I>e. 
iiiiinit    keen. 

Figures  si'cured  on  c;ir  supply  in  Ken. 
tui'k,\-  on  the  Ijouisville  &  Nashville,  and 
(hroughout  that  system,  show  a  deplor- 
able condition.  In  Februar.v  of  this  year 
sutipb'  over  the  system  w;us  5fi,65,  and  in 
Marcit  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  run 
over  50  per  Cent,  although  all  figures  .are 
not  In  yet,  .Aiiril  is  not  expecteil  to  show 
an.v  improveim'iit  <iver  March,  due  to  In- 
creased demand.  The  Hazard  field  up  to 
;ind  including  .March  27.  averaged  40  p<T 
cent  suppl.v  for  the  month.  For  the  week 
of  March  22,  average  working  time  at  most 
of  the  mines  was  one  and  eight-tenths  daj's. 
The  Kiioxvllle  division  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  on  one  day  of  the  same  week 
had    9,8    per    cent    car    suppl.v. 

l.'iider  such  conditiona  ^iroduction  is  very 
low,  and  labor  is  deserting  s<nne  fields  to 
go  Into  f.arming  and  other  lines.  There  Is 
a  good  demand  for  all  grades,  but  it  can 
not  be  suiiplh'd,  |)ue  to  mild  weather  re- 
tail demand  for  block  should  drofi,  but 
(consumers  are  exfiecting  higher  prices,  and 
are  ordering,  and  also  asking  firiccs  for 
stocking. 

lletailer^  plan  advancement  on  .April  1. 
of  55c.  a  tofi  gross  margin,  making  the 
gross  $2,75,  insteati  of  $2  20,  Tlii.si  Increase 
had  been  asked  of  the  High  Cost  Commis- 
ion    before    c'ontrol     was    lifted. 

It  Is  reported  that  western  Kentucky 
cijterators  will  absorb  the  27  per  ci'iit  wage 
increase  in  advancing  Ulockt  coal  from 
$2,60  to  $3  I51iiJ3,25.  with  olhir  grades  on 
the    usual    differential. 
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Kastprn  Kt^niuoUv  is  S!tvln(f  wry  liiil.'. 
iilihoim'M  tliiTr  Is  a  inoriiim  this  wffk  of 
Hazard  <ipi'ralors  a.l  I-fxiii^non.  a(  wllirll 
luiiniToiis  maili'rs  will  lif  (ilsciissfil.  It  Is 
bflirvtMl  tliai  tilt*  i-asti-rii  I\crit\irky  i>*-t>ivIo 
will  a<lvain'i'  |irir*'s  aii>'wliff«'  from  RUr  to 
$1  a  toil,  as  t'(»al  has  bt-eii  st'lliiiK:  at  t^on- 
sidt-ralily  bflow  wltat  oiu-rators  haye  fi'It 
that  It  slimilil  hrine,  espi'i'ially  tlu'  hiKh- 
gradf  Kus  aiul  li>iii-<j<iiirt  roals  wliii-Ii  havf 
been   i!i   stroiijj  ilfinaiid    in    tlic   Harlan   th'Iif 

Whil.'  soinv  ti-allic  ixinTts  tiilifyi>  that 
car  siipplj'  will  In-  just  as  iiad  in  April  a.s 
it  >vas  in  Marrli.  this  yli'\y  is  not  hidil 
by  ail  optrators  ■"'urintr  Marcli  h.  avy 
wnnws.  frt-fzinj;  cuKines.  fnil)ar^rot'S.  iilookcd 
terminals.  and  tfcni-rai  i'ci!it;i-st  i<Mi  In-Id 
back  movement  of  both  empties  and  loads. 
Kroni  now  on  Irallio  should  he  much  more 
opin.  and  oars  shouhl  (unotlon  mueli 
better. 


Lake  Region 


m  FK.M.O 

RitllulhliMlh  inarkft  «  ihl — Vrlrt-N  i-)iiniKiii^ 
ru|>till.v.  .lol»berf*  return  home  fr<nn  I'ittw- 
hurKli  dti/.eil — .\lnio*.t  nn,>thinK  to  be  ex- 
perted — Not  likel.\  to  iMsf — .\nlhrHeite 
verj     s«'iiree. 

BitiiiiiinoiiH — All  ineinl>ers  of  the  trade 
are  lost  in  an  effort  to  sizr  up  the.  market 
ami  if  possible,  jret  something  out  of  it 
before  tile  collapse  comes.  If  the  car 
.suppl.y  should  increase  to  any  great  extent 
the  iiresent  conditions  will  not  last  long. 
Some  predict  that  prices  will  go  up  for  a 
■week  or  ten  daj's  and  then  slack  off  but 
nobody  really  knows  wiiat  will  happen. 
"With  i>ri<'cs  going  up  a  dollar  or  so  evei^ 
day  or  two  in  Pittsburgh  this  market  is 
mostly   looking   on. 

In  fact  there  is  no  market  here  worth 
the  name,  if  there.,  is  .one  *aii.>'where>  «i8e. 
It  "Was  only  .by- a  special  effoTt-th«t- joW*ers 
just  back  from  Pittsburgh  could  be  induced 
to  say  anything  as  to  quotations  They 
jirotested  that  if  they  gave  anything  out 
it  would  not  he  likely  to  mean  anything  in 
24  hour.s.  With  the  beginning  of  the  week 
Pittsburgh  had  no  prices,  as  everybody 
was  waiting  for  someone  else,  but  b.v 
Tue.sda>'  Quotations  began  to  rise  above 
those  former  government  figures  and  in  a 
day  or  two  they  were  asking  an,v\\liere  up 
to  |5  at  the  mines  for  Youghiogheny  gas 
coal  and  corresponding  prices  for  every- 
thing else.  It  is  agreed  that  this  means  a 
market  gone  crazy. 

With  the  utmost  reluctance  was  anybody 
induced  to  speak  of  the  market  in  figures. 
What  was  given  out  was  this:  $3  for 
Pittsburgh  slack.  $3.25  for  mine-run  and 
$3  50  for  lump,  with  Youghiogheny  $4.50. 
To  this  add  $1.75  freight  for  Buffalo.  Of 
course  at  such  a  time  as  this  Buffalo  has 
nothing  that  approaches  an  independent 
marljet.  The  buying  is  practically  all  on 
orders  received  from  consumers.  If  they 
agree  to  pay  producers'  prices  then  it  is 
safe  to  buy.  but  nothing  otherwise.  The 
amount  of  what  may  be  called  eager  cau- 
tion necessary  to  do  business  is  exceed- 
ingly   great. 

WTiat  the  jobber  wants  to  do  is  to  get 
a  line  of  production  right  away  and  then 
follow  the  rapid  changes  tiiat  are  sure  to 
follow.  There  is  quite  a  fair  natural  de- 
mand, but  consumers  will  not  of  course 
bu>'  more  than  they  need  now.  Cars  are 
about  as  scarce  as  ever  and  the>'  do  not 
promise  to  become  any  plentier  right  away. 
It  takes  a  hold  and  an  experienced  shipper 
to  do  anytliing-  satisfactory  now. 

.\ntbrarite — Without  assuming  anything 
of  the  wild  type  of  the  bituminous  market; 
the  hard-coal  situation  is  anytliing  but 
tranriuil.  No  April  prices  have  been  given 
out  yet,  although  they  are  expected  any 
day.  All  that  the  shipping  agents  will  .say 
is  that  coal  will  be  sold  right  along  and 
no  retro.ictive  prices  W'ill  be  asked.  That 
an    advance   will   be   put  on   in   a  few  days 

is    ex|)ected. 

.\t  the  same  time  anthracite  is  very 
scarce.  Kvery thing  hut  the  weather  has 
prompted  consumers  to  bu.v  and  they  are 
taking  every  pound  that  comes  in.  It  will 
be  sometime  before  the  demand  is  satis- 
fied, i.^'oal  will  not  be  plentiful  as  yet 
for  mining  is  sure  to  be  light  through  the 
Raster  season  and  the  scarcity  of  cars 
adds  further  comi>lications.  -MI  that  the 
consumer  can  do  is  to  find  a  friend  in  the 
retail  trade  and  stick  to  him  until  he  gets 
coal.  Shippers  will  not  need  to  reduce 
the  prices  before  midsummer.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  meet  the  demand.  Still  there  is 
one  comfort  in  that,  for  but  for  the  sum- 
mer buying  last  year  the  winter  .supply 
would  have  been  exhausted,  and  it  came 
near    that  as    it   was. 


The  i)r08pect  of  anthracite  for  the  Tjike 
trade  is  very  small  vei.  It  is  time  that 
the  loading  began,  but  there  is  no  coal  to 
spare.  jXt  the  same  time  tiie  supply  on 
tile  npper-l.ake  docks  is  little  or  nothing 
and  if  there  is  no  new  supply  by  Aluy  1 
.sonubody    will    go   without   coal. 


TORON-^O 

Serious      nliorlllKe      of      eoal      eH|leeiilll>  lii- 

tlMllinollH DelllerN    bellillil     hi     deli\erieK  Hull 

reftisifiK       orders — l-fuel        \iliiiliiUlriitor  re- 
Kurils      outlook      witll      Ull\iel.>. 

There  is  a  serious  shot  tage  of  both  an- 
tliracite  and  hitumlnou.s  coal  the  ship- 
ments coming  forward  from  the  niims  be- 
ing quite  inadecpiate  to  the  demand. 
Healers  are  overwhelmeii  with  orders  from 
consumers  desirous  of  laying  in  supplies 
early  in  the  season  w^hicli  they  are  unable 
to  till,  and  are  geiier.tiiy  refusing  to  ac- 
<ei)t  new  orders  until  they  can  overtake 
iiela\'ed    deliveries. 

The  situation  as  regards  bituminous  is 
the  worse.  Industrial  jdants  using  coal  are 
unable  to  Uiy  in  stocks  and  can  only  ob- 
tain hand-to-moutli  supplies.  H.  .\.  Har- 
rington. Fuel  Administrator  for  Ontario 
lias  issued  a  .statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  iiutlooiv  for  the  coming  coal  year  gives 
call  for  grave  anxiety  and  calls  for  prompt 
and    etlieicnt     action. 

He  says  that  Ontario  is  6.000,0110  tons 
short  of  bituminous  coal  and  though  35,000 
tons  should  come  in  daily  only  20,000  tons 
are  actually  arriving.  He  estimates  the 
season's   re<iuirements  at   18,000.inio    Ions. 

Quotations  per  short  tons  are  as  follows: 

Retail 
Anthracite  egg.  stove,  nut  and  grate   $13.50 

Pea     12,.00 

Bituminous    steam      11.00 

Slack     10.00 

Bomestic     lump     12.00 

''annel      13.00 

Wholesale    f.o  b.     e.irs    at     destina- 
tion. 

,,.ThE«-e-quarler     lump     it.OO 

-  •  Slav;k      8  00 

CLKVEI-AM) 

Tlif  tiuestioii  of  prii-e  ml  i  iiiii-eH  ih  wIioII.v 
one  4if  "how  niueli?"  Keeei|itN  are  mIowI.v 
hut  Nteuilil.v  inereusiuK.  ><o.  K  rotil  Ik  iiiiw 
nioviuir  to  T.,iike  Krie  ports  for  the  I. like 
trade. 

BiiuiiiinoiiH — Price  quite  naturally  appears 
to  he  tile  chief  consideration  at  the  moment, 
and  it  now  develops  that  the  new  price 
schedule  will  he  the  result  more  of  what 
buyers  hid  than  what  oiierators  ask.  The 
more  conservatix'e  operators.  \\ho  claim  to 
lie  trying  to  restrict  the  increase  to  mod- 
erate size,  say  tlie  advance  will  at  least 
cover  the  entire  27  per  cent  wage  advance. 
This  would  make  No.  8  mine-run  and  slack, 
under  the  government  schedule,  $2.35  f.o.b. 
mine,  at  least  $3.  But  $:!.5iif(($4  are  re- 
ported freely  liid.  while  one  oiierator  is 
known  to  have  been  offered  $5.  In  the  face 
of  these  offers,  which  seem  to  l>e  a.  surprise 
even  to  operators.  $3ffi$3.5n  mine-run  ami 
slack  apix-ars  most  conser\'ative.  How  much 
headway  these  so-called  consirvative  inter- 
ests will  be  able  to  make  in  tlie  face  of 
$4^1;  $5  offers  at  this  moment  is  still  ,i 
matter   of   opinion. 

Thus  far  practically  no  contracting  lias 
ben  done.  The  attitude  botli  of  operatov's 
;ind  buyers  confirms  the  lulief  that  prices 
will  mount  uji  as  the  summer  wears  on  and 
that  a  freight  ad\-ance  of  at  least  20  per 
cent  is  a  certainty  about  Sept.  1.  Buyers 
are  more  anxious  to  contract  liian  operators 
are  to  sell.  Steam-co.al  users  are  feverish 
in  their  eflorts  to  jilace  tonnage,  virtually 
"shoitping"  from  one  operator's  office  to 
another's.  Others  are  more  cautious,  fear- 
ing their  offers  may  be  used  iiy  operators 
in  forcing  U)>  other  bidders. 

A  Baltimore  &  Ohio  purchasing  official 
li.as  v.ainly  canvassed  Cleveland  oper.ators  in 
tile  last  few  days.  In  some  quarters  it  is 
asserted  that  the  railroads  will  put  the 
brakes  on  a  sky-rocketing  market.  Tliat  the 
carriers  will  provide  a  large  car  supjdy  for 
operatrirs  who  pass  their  needs  by  in  the 
rush  for  soaring  prices  is  asking  too  much. 

For  the  jiresent,  No.  6  and  Xo.  8  slack 
nia.v  he  said  to  he  going  at  %SffttG.25, 
Xo.  6  and  Xo.  8  mine-run  at  $6.35 W $6.60. 
and  Xo.  8  ?-in.  at  $6.60iS'$6.85.  These 
prices  are  mere  fill-in  ones,  to  tide  over 
the  gap  between  tlie  controlled  market  and 
the  wide  ojien  one.  tlian  they  arc  repre- 
sentative of  new  business.  For  domestic 
consumption  Xo.  8  Pittsburgh  coal  still 
stands  at  $7  a  ton.  delivered.  West  Virginia 
sjilint  is  $8.30  and  Massillon  lump  is  $7.40 
'•I  $7.65.  Xo.  S  district  mines  report  car 
supply  at  about  60  per  cent.  Stocking  con- 
tinues at  most  Cleveland  steam-coal  users* 
plants,  though  on  a  limited  .scale.  Domestic 
bituminous   laiying  is  a   negligible  quantity. 


ruetihniifnA  null  .\ii(braelte- -PrAci ically 
none  of  eitlier  grades  lHynio\lng  at  tiresent, 
liealers,  though,  look  Tor  heavy  Hummer 
buying.  Pric«-H  on  liolli  grades  are  un- 
I'hanKed.  Anthracite  egg  and  grate  may 
be  had  at  $12.20  and  cliestnut  and  stove 
at  $12.50.  The  minimum  on  i'ocaliontas 
slioveled    lump    Is    $9    and    on    mine-run    $8. 

I.iikr  Iriulr— Parrying  chargeK  for  this 
season  have  been  llrmly  eMtabilsbed  at  50c. 
a  ton  to  Lake  .Superior  and  60c.  to  i.ake 
Michigan,  and  all  (Minlractitig  is  being  done 
on  this  liasiH.  Some  .Vo.  8  eoal  is  being 
loadid  at  Lake  Krie  ports.  Ilioiigh.  .so  far, 
not  more  ilian  lialf  u  dozen  c.reat  l.akcB 
freighters  have  Imm-ii  loailed  If  the  llrst 
cargo  of  the  Heason  readies  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  before  the  last  week  ot  .\pril 
tile  lake  trade  wHj  be  surprised. 

KKTKOIT 
Juhhrrii      fi-ur      this      freiizleil      l>u>iiii:       be 

"unuTK   will   iirei'ipltule  ii   ruu-iiw  ii.\    inur- 

ki't.        Market      in     ill     uil      llllset|li-il     i  iiliilll  Ion. 

Itlliiiiiluoiu. — .\inong  .'.ome.  of  the  De- 
troit joliliers  and  wholesalers  the  fear  Is 
I'xpre.ssed  that  the  coal  trade  will  b^| 
brought  Into  disrepute  and  perhaps  uniler 
some  form  of  restrictive  regulation  In  i^on- 
.•;e(|uen<e  of  the  way  prices  are  being  ad- 
vanced through  efforts  of  some  of  the 
bu.vers  to  round  up  coal  These  liuvers. 
disregarding  the  usual  trade  channels  have 
.sent  representatives  to  buv  coal  direct 
rroin  iModucers  in  \-arious  fields. 

In  tlieir  excessive  eagerness  to  supply 
llieir  needs  the  men  in  the  field  are  re- 
IM.rted  to  he  bidding  against  each  other 
tlui.t  forcing  prices  to  a  level  that  is 
J'.l.irniing  to  the  nior.  conservative  jobbers, 
who  believe  that  oniy  gnat  caution  can 
avert    a    serious    condition. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  better  class  of 
lobbcrs  and  the  lea<ling  operators  do 
not  desire  to  see  a  run-away  market  ; 
that  they  believe  such  a  development,  par- 
ticuarly  at  this- time,  would  work  lasting 
injury  to  tiie  trade.  With  the  buvers 
rushing  into  the  market  and  competing 
with  e.ich  other  in  the  .attempt  to  get  earlv 
coal  sbii.ment.s.  jobbers  sav  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  the  level  to  whicli  jirices  mav 
lie  carried.  The  jobbers  <io  not  feel  thai 
the  operators  can  be  justly  criticised,  the 
fault  for  present  conditions,  in  their  opin- 
ion,   resting   with   the  buyers. 

With  the  m.irket  in  its  unsettled  con- 
ilition  ;uid  with  very  little  coal  being 
brouglit  into  Detroit,  jobbers  sav  it  is 
impossible  to  give  quotations  that  would 
possess  any  degxco  of   stability 
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liilrrrst  eeiitered  this  uerk  in  .\pril 
prices.  h.ihT  on  tlin  day  this  murket  report  Is 
heiiig  urifleu.  hut  few  oiierulors  in  the  Mitl- 
ille    West   territory    are   In    u    |H>sition    to    j-lve 

in    the    triulH    an    ueeurate    i|iiotuli< ii    the 

various    sli^jf  vrxdueecl    ul    llii^    mines. 

It  is  thought  that  all  of  the  coal  fields 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  will  establish  their 
j)rices  from  the  1-Yanklin  County  oiierators. 
who  have  set  their  price  on  6"  in.  Lump, 
6  X  3-in.  Furnace,  and  3  x  2  in.  Small  Kgg 
from  $3.55((i)$3.40  f.o.b.  mines.  As  it  is 
1o  he  exp<>cted.  the  producing  mines  in  the 
Kpringfleld  and  other  di.stricLs.  not  so 
favored  .as  the  Franklin  County  field,  will 
jirohably  quote  an  opening  price  five  or  ten 
cents    below    KVanklin    Couniv    prices. 

The  demand  for  coal,  both  on  the  part 
of  steam-coal  buyers,  retail  coal  merch.ants. 
find  the  public  in  general.  kee|)8  up  in  an 
uniirecedented  manner.  .V  call  was  received 
a  few  days  ago,  from  a  retail  dealer  who 
has  a  largo  yard  in  central  Iowa.  This 
man  has  been  in  the  retail  coal  liusiness 
for  twenty-seven  years,  and  he  stated  that 
in  his  district  the  buying  public  had 
ab.solutely  stampeded,  and  were  in  a  panic 
for   coal. 

As  this  retailer  w.as  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  big  .supply  of  coal  on  hand,  he  did 
nuire  business  in  the  month  of  March  than 
ever  before  in  any  one  month  in  his  career 
in  the  coiil  business.  We  are  giving  this 
as  an  ex.ample  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
coal  buying  public,  out  here  in  the  Middle 
West.  This  dealer's  experience  so  f.ir  as 
the  demand  for  coal  is  concerned,  can  be 
iluplicjiteil  in  countless  cases,  but  unfortun- 
ately mo.st  of  the  dealers  liave  but  small 
supplies  of  co,-vl  on  hand.  The  opening 
jirices  on  Pocaliontas  coal  are  so  high 
that  this  grade  ot  coal  is  becoming  almost 
prohibitive  in  the  Middle  ^Veste^l  states, 
such  as  Missouri.  Iowa.  .Vebrtisk.i  and 
southern     Minnesot.i. 
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.\s  a  result,  the  retail  tr.idi'  in  the 
states  just  mentioned  have  turned  to  Okla- 
homa smokeless  C(»al.  it  is  clainuMl  !>>■  in  iny 
retailers  that  Oklahoma  smokeless  unal 
is  as  j;in>d  if  not  better,  than  Pocaliontas 
coal,  as  it  resembles  it  very  closely  in 
ai.pear;ince  and  burning  qualities,  with  the 
exception  that  it  holds  its  fire  far  longer 
than  New  River  or  Pocahontas.  This  coal 
can  be  produced  and  sold  in  the  above 
states  at  prices  under  New  liiver  and 
Pocahontas.  The  hi^h  prices  of  the  West 
Vir^ini;!*  operators  have  served  to  introduce 
in  a  \'er.\'  larfre  scale,  co.als  \vhich  were 
formerl.v    but    little    known. 

The  car  supi>ly  in  the  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois producinix  fields  is  still  very  ixxu-,  al- 
though it  is  hoped  that  conditions  will 
better  themselves  during  the  early  part  of 
April.  The  demaiid  for  coal,  from  botli 
states,  has  kept  up  ver.v  strouRly  In  fact 
it  looks  as  if  it  would  take  several  months 
run.  on  a  100  per  cent  basis,  to  calch  up 
for  the  time  lost  during  the  strike  and 
that  period  after  the  strike  when  the  oar 
supply  was.   and   still    is.    inaile(iuate. 

Every  coal  man  knows  that  last  Febru- 
ary it  was  almost  impossible  to  give  away 
coal,  let  al'inr  sell  it.  The  public  had  so 
much  coal  on  hand  they  were  not  interested 
in  coal  even  at  reduced  prices.  It  is 
believed  that  the  rest  of  the  charges  are 
jvist  as  unreasonable  as  the  one  mentioned 
above.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  men 
»mder  indictment  have  the  backing  and 
sympathy  of  the  entire  coal  industry  in  the 
Middle   West. 

CHICAGO 
Coal     if.     arriving     in      Chieaffo     in      fairly 
>att^raetor.'v'     iiiiiintitieN,     altlioiieli     l>iit      few 
4leaier<.    have    lieeii    al>Ie    to    Ret    eiioneli    voaX 
on    hand    to    stock    tlieir    bins. 

The  public  is  buying  co.al  just  as  fast  as 
it  arrives.  The  steam  and  retail  trade  are 
very  anxious  to  place  their  orders  and  are 
having  some  difUcult.v  in  so  doing.  WiiiU- 
no  definite  prices  have  actually  been  estab- 
lished b.v  circular  for  the  month  of  April, 
we  are  publishing  herewith  what  we  be- 
lieve will  tie  the  opening  prices  for  the 
month,  f.o.b.  mines 
tlKnois 

South -rn  Illinoi:? 
Franklin.  Saline  and 
Williamson  TouDties 
Prepared  Sizes. .  . 

Mine-Run 

.'screenings 

Central  Illinois 
Springfield  District 

Prepared  Sizes. .  .  . 

Mine-Run 

."^ereenings 

Nortiicrn  Illinois 

Prepared  Sizes. .  . 

Mine-Run 

.^ereeninga 

Indiana 

(  l.ntou  and  Linton 

Kourth  Vein 

Prepared  .'^iies. . . 

Sline-Run 

Screenings 

Ivnox  County  Field 
I'lfth  Vein 

Prepared  Sizes. .  . 

Mine-Run 

•Screenings 

Brazil  Blpck 

Eastern  coal» 
I'ocalionta..'  and  New 
River  Coals 

Prepared  Sizes.  .  . 

Mine-Run   

Wci-t  X'irginia  .Splint 
and  Ga.-*  CoaKn 

Prepare^l  Sizes. .  . . 

Min.-Hun 

Sctitheastern  Kentucky 
Hazard,  Harlan  and 
Big  ."^nndy  Kields 

t»rep!ire<l  Sizes     .  .      J4.  50  0«  $4.75 

Mine-Hun J.75(('     4.25 

Smithing  Coal  $4  50  (     $5  25 

In    collecting'    these    prices 
ferenee    of    opinion     in     regard 


$3. 15  (a  $3.40 
3.00  fc  3.10 
2.60#    2.75 


Freight  rate 

t  hicago 

$1    55 

1.55 

1.55 


$3.00  (a  $3.25 
2.75  fi.  3.00 
2.50^'    2  60 

$4 .  00  (a  $4 .  50 
3.50(0.  3.75 
3.00(6.     3.25 


$3.00  <a-  $3.25 
2.75(n'  2.90 
2.50  ("     2.65 


$3.00  <?(  $3.15 


$1.24 
1.24 
I   24 


.27 
-27 
27 


2.75  («     2 

2.50  C"    2 

$4 .  25  (a  $4 . 


»l.37 
1.37 
1.37 

$1.27 


.ST.    I.OII.S 

Work  hnn  reNlinied  .\pril  i  in  u  Keneritl 
way  througlioul  tlie  Illinois  field. — Car 
sliortiiKe  still  prevaiLs.  Deniiind  eased  up. 
J'onntry   donieslie   deniaiid    fair. 

The  uncertainty  that  came  with  April  1 
still  prevails  to  a  certain  extent.  Thrnugh- 
<iut  the  field  there  was  no  work  on  the 
hrst.  but  with  the  second  perhaps  iwci- 
thirds  of  the  miners  responded  at  iiiim-s 
yhero  there  was  work.  The  feeling  is  that 
the  entire  force  will  return  after  the 
li.aster    holidays. 

The  operators  are  somewhat  at  sea  as 
to  what  the  increased  cost  in  the  Illinois 
field  will  amount  to.  It  is  figured  that  it 
will  average  about  50c.  per  ton  on  the 
mines  that  work  full  time  and  mav  be  as 
high  as  75c,  per  ton  on  mines  located  on 
railroads  that  furnish  cars  tor  one  and 
two    days    a    week. 

The  shortage  of  cars  is  still  as  severe 
as  it  has  been  for  sometime.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  unless  the  demand  lets 
up  that  cars  will  become  any  more  plenti- 
ful. As  a  matter  of  fact,  looking  far 
enough  ahead,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
will  be  as  much  equipment  tonnage  in  use 
in  September  and  October  for  the  move- 
ment of  coal  as  there  is  today  in  the  Mid- 
dle "West. 

The  local  steam  demand  is  pretty  well 
taken  care  of  on  storage  coal.  Locailv  the 
domestic  demand  is  easy  excepting  on 
.'Storage  coal  for  next  winter  of  the  higher 
grades,  such  as  anthracite,  smokeless,  coke 
and  ("anerville.  There  are  no  prices  fixed 
as  yet  on   the   anthracite  or  coke   retail 

In  the  Stand;ird  field  there  is  likely  to 
l>i-  an  easing  up  on  all  sizes  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  easing  up  will  be  more 
pronounced  in  this  field  than  elsewhere  in 
Illinois,  but  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  force 
a  surplus   of  empty   equipment. 

In  the  Rlt.  Olive  field  conditions  are  ex- 
pected to  be  considerably  better  than  in 
the  Standard  field.  The  chances  are  that 
thes.  mines  will  find  a  place  tor  the  ton- 
nage every  day  the  cars  are  furni.shed,  for 
all   sizes. 

Car  shortage  still  prevails  in  all  flields 
"Hiere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  most 
of  the  railroads  will  begin  early  buying 
this  year  The  Missouri  Pacific  is  stil'l  in 
bad  shape  for  coal  and  continues  its  policy 
of  confiscating  coal  because  of  its  inability 
to  purchase.  It  is  the  one  unfortunate  blo't 
at  the  present  time  in  transportation  cir- 
cle 1    in    the    Middle    West. 

It  is  anticipated  that  not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  needed 
for  this  market  will  be  shipped  this  year 
and  practically  no  smokeless.  The  prices 
effective    April    1    retail    were: 

.standard  lump $5 .  00 

\it.  <  Hive  lump 6 .  00 

Cartervillelump  and  egg $6-  7 5("  7.00 

The  prices  f.o.b.  mine  effective  April  I,  were: 

Standard  2-in.  lump $2.75(ii  2  85 

6-in.  lump,  egg  and  nut 2.75(ii  3  00 

Screenings 2.50 

Mt.  Olive  lump,  egg  and  nut 3.00("  3,25 

Cartcrville  lump,  egg  and  nut 3. 25(<i  3  40 

Mine-nm  from  all  fields 2 .  55^  2  80 

Williamson 
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at    the    present 


ton 


ton 


Quotations 
follows : 

Seattle — 16.75 
Ininker   tips. 

Tacoma — $0.75 
bunker    tips. 

Portland — $8.75 
bunker   tips. 

Portland — $9.50    per   ton 
.stream   over   the    ship's  rail 

The    above    rates 


as 


per 
per 
per   ton 


time    are 
2000    lb.,    f.o.b. 

:;000    lb.,    f.o.b. 

2000    lb.,    f.o.b. 
2000    lb.,    in   the 


„„    ,        ,  „,     ,    ^-    apply    to   the   standard 
grades  of  Black  Diamond  and  South  Prairie 

Quotations    on    British    Columbia   coal    In 
Seattle  Harbor  are  as  follows: 

Comox  Lump— $10.00  per  ton  of 
f.a.s. 

Comox     Marine 
2240    lb.,    f.a.s. 


Mixture     $9.85    per 


2240  lb., 
ton 


and 
Franklin 
Counties 


Mt.  Olive 

and 
Staunton 


•Standard 


$5  00<oi  $6.00 
4.00  (ir     4.50 


$4.25(01  $4.75 
V75(n     4.25 


$2.65 
2.65 


$2.65 
2.65 


Prepared 

sizes  (lump, 

egg,  nut, 

etc.) $3.25("i3  40  $i  (J»:ii  3.25  $2.75(n  3.00 

Mine-run 2.65("2  80     2«»<n2.80     2.65(u2  80 

.Screenings...    2   50<"2.65     2   50("2.65     2.50 

Williamson-Franklin   rate   to   St.    I.ouis   is   $1.10; 
Other  rates  95.-, 

mii.,wai;kkk 


$2.45 

2.45 

$2  60 

widest  dit- 
to I'^stern 
coals  Were  fouiwl  especially  coa's  from  the 
New  River  and  Pocahontas  fields.  Some 
sales  agents  and  produeirs  state  that  they 
believed  the  price  on  Pocihontas  prepared 
con!  will  be  from  $5  ()l)'<i  Jfi.OO  per  ton  fob. 
mines.  wh'I,  mine-run  will  be  anywhere 
•r    ton. 

d    coals    will    doubtle.ss 

of    S4.50«r$4.75.    as    we 

■  !  •       doek       Interests      have 

V     large     tonnage     of     IJ-ln. 

.^'luih. -astern    !<•  ntuckv   field. 

$1  .ill   fob    mines.      It  this  la 

robably    bring    the    price    of 

size.s  up  to   Jl  Tr.       It   l8  not 

li.-iMt,,!.,-      \y  iih      mines      in 


from    J  1 

Ken!i! 

be    In    i! 

undersi:iii'i 

bought     a     V, 

Lump   from  a 

on  a  ba-sls  of 

true,    it    win    . 

fancy  ilomestlc 

believed      that 

southeastern    Kenm. i  ^    will   a.sk   more  than 

$1.7.')    for  their   dom..-il.    coal,  but  we   have 

heard    that   some   Jobbers   are   askini;   from 

$5. 4f  $5.25 


Coke  prieeft  ild%aneed  "ftr,  per  ton.  Cool 
liundlers  ileeide  to  postpone  iietioii  on  <*oul 
:id\:tnee  until  Mny  1.  Ciiai  ^earee.  Itiit  Hi>me 
iiiitlirueite    is    no\t    eoniiiij;    i>.\     rail. 

The  expected  advance  in  coal  prices  on 
April  1  did  not  mati'riallze  as  far  as  Mil- 
w.'iukee  is  concerned.  The  iiresent  supply 
of  coal  here  is  practically  all  sold  and  no 
change  will  be  m.ade  in  the  I'rice  seliedule 
until  May  1.  Coke  took  a  Jump  of  75c. 
1>cr  ton,  however,  egg,  range  and  nut  sizes 
s<'lling  at  $13.:;5  and  pea  coki'  at  $10.25 
"\Ve  expect  a  general  raise  in  the  price  of 
coal  here."  said  Kdw.  A.  Uhrig.  jiresident 
of  the  Milwauke. -Western  I'uel  Co..  the 
leading  dock  company,  "but  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate   what   the   Increase  will   hi'. 

"A  large  percentage  of  the  coal  used  here 
eomes  from  Kaatern  anil  .Sriuth.rn  fields 
.and  there  is  strong  competition  at  these 
points  at  present  between  American  and 
foreign  buyers.  Kuropean  buyers  are  offer- 
ing fancy  prices,  which  will  naturally  boost 
values  all  along  the  line."  The  market  at 
Milwaukee  is  normal  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  supply  Is  poor,  but  fortunately 
mild,  sprint  weather  prevails. 


l.y 


spring 


the 
put- 
and 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Dealers     are     much     encouraged 
newl.v-acquired    habit    of    household 
ting    m    stocks    of    coal    in    th 

f,el?;,n''''-,^°f.""'  ^'''"'■'■'■-  The  practice  was 
beguii  in  the  war  period  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  patriotic  and  has  goiie 
over  into  tliese  days  following  the  |reat 
conflict  Factories  and  manufacturfng 
plants  hereabouts  mostly  use  oil  but  those 
l.urmng   coal   try   to   keep   quite   a   stock  on 

The  w-eather  is  so  mild  there  is  no  aifR- 
eiilly  in  either  getting  the  coal  here  from 
r%  ."i"}?s  of  Utah  and  Wyoming 
distributing  it  when  it  comes  "" 
unchanged  at  this  writing, 

...hTi?.?  ^''""'i*''"  •""''^^  ■'"  present  is  $13.55, 
whicti   has  been   maintained    for  some   time 

mah    -inf  w  "''''■■   "'t"'"i"0"«    prices    from 

Stove  V'Ar^Y""''"^:J°-^-  "et  ton.  =ire: 
htove,   $3.65;  Lump,   $3.65. 


m 

Prices   are 


fONNKLLSVILLK 

High      opening      prices      after     ending      of 

t.overnment   control,   und   still   higher   nriceH 

afterward.     TrnUing   conHned  to    April   shio- 

nientH.  *^ 

The  Connellsvile  coke  market  had  a  wild 
opening  after  the  removal  of  Government 
price  restrictions.  While  the  limitations  did 
not  come  off  until  the  end  of  March  trad- 
ing began  before  that  time  as  it  was  for 
shipment  and  invoicing  April  1  and  later 
Ihere  had  been  practically  no  coke  to  spare 
after  contracts  bad  been  taken  care  of 
but  a  great  deal  of  business  expired  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  this  seemed  to  leave 
more  uncovered  consumption  than  unsold 
production. 

Tile  opening  transactions  were  at  $9  for 
furnace  coke.  One  or  two  sales  for  April 
Were  rnade  at  this  figure,  together  with  a 
tew  odd  lots  and  one  contract  for  a  small 
montlily  tonnage  to  the  end  of  the  .year 
While  predictions  liad  been  made  that  the 
market  would  find  itself  at  about  $9,  it  began 
to  advance  immediately  after  the  opening 
transactions,  from  5nc  to  $1  a  day,  until 
a  fairly  steady  level  h,is  obtained  in  the 
past  two  or  three  days,  this  being  at  $11  fi) 
12  for  furnace  coke  and  $13(fiJl4  for  foundry 
coke,   per  net  ton   at  ovens. 

Furnaces  might  possibly  have  been  will- 
ing to  contract  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  at  $9  or  thereabout,  but  when  the 
market  advanced  so  f:ir  aboxe  that  level 
the  trading  .settled  down  to  .\pril  delivery 
exclusively,  and  most  of  the  unsold  pro- 
•  luctlon  of  the  month  has  now  been  taken 
up.  Of  course  many  contracts  had  Iwen 
made  for  the  half  year,  that  tonnage  having 
nothing   to   do    with    the    present   market 

rh(.  Courier  reports  production  to  the  Con- 

nellsville  and  Low.r  1  oiuiellsville  region  in 
the  week  ended  March  L'7  at  254,552  ton.s. 
an   increase  of  5.312  tons. 

Bl'KKALO 

The  coke  market  partakes  fully  of  the 
wildness  of  bituminous  coal,  the  latest 
quotations  being  $12  for  72-hr.  foundry  at 
the  ovens  and  $10  for  IS-hr  furnae.  "  To 
these  prices  add  $2.6ii  freight  for  Buffalo. 
No  low  grades  are  ofTered.  UufTalo  Is  pre- 
paring to  do  a  good  amount  of  smelting 
this  season  and  ore  will  begin  to  come  In 
just  as  soon  as  the  ice  Is  out  of  the  lakes. 
The  iireseni  warm  weather  promises  an 
earlliT  opening  of  the  Lakes  than  was  ex- 
pected, but  the  Ice  Is  still  heavv.  Work 
on  the  Donner-Union  coke  plant  on  Buf- 
alo  creek  in  the  city  progresses,  but  a  re- 
port this  week  states  that  no  coke  Is  likely 
to  be   made   there   before   fall. 
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Current  Prices— Materials  &  Supplies 


IRON  AND  STEEL 


$44   60 

42.80 
43.80 


PIG  IRON— Quottttiona  compiled  by  the   Matthew  Addy  Company: 

Current        One  Month  Aso 
CINCINNATI 

No.  2  Southern  

Northern  Basic .    

Southern  Ohio  No.  2 

NEW  YORK,  Tidewater  delivery 

2X  Virginia  (silicon  2.25  to  2.75) 48.65 

Southern  No.  2  (silicon  2.25  to  2.75) 47.70 

BIRMINGHAM 

No.  2  Foundry 41   00 

PHILADELPHIA 

Eastern  Pa..  No.  2  x  2.25-2.75811 45.35  46  35 

Virginia  No.  2 44  25* 

Basic 43 .  OOt 

Grey  Forge 42 .  50* 

CHICAGO 

No.  2  Foundry  Local 

No.  2  Foundry  Southern ... 

PITTSBURGH,  including  freight  charge  from  the 
Valley 

No.  2  Foundry  Valley 

Basic 

Bessemer 

MONTREAL 

Silicon  2.  23  to  2  25% 


45 


43  25 
46  00 


43  65 
42.90 
43.40 

43  25 


$44 
42 
43 

hO 
80 
80 

47 
47 

65 
70 

41 

00 

35 
43 
43 

42 

46  35 
25» 
OOt 
50- 

43 

46 

25 
60 

43 
42 
43 

65 

on 

40 

43.2) 


'  F.  o.  b.  furnace.  f  Delivered. 


STRUCTURAL  M.\TF-RIAL— The  following  are  the  base  prices,  fob.  mill. 
Pittsburph,  together  with  the  quotations  per  100  lb.  from  warehouses  at  the 
places  named: 


Mill 
Pittsburgh 

Beams,  3  to  1 5  in $2.  45(3  $4 

Channels,  3  to  15  in 2  45(a    4 

Angles,  3  to  6  in  ,  Jin.  thick.      2.45®   4 

Tees.  3  in.  and  larger 2.45@   4 

Plates 2.65®  4 


- — New  V 

ork . 

O 

ae  Year 

St. 

Chi- 

Current 

Ago 

Louis 

cago 

$3   97'    $5 

$3   47 

$4  04 

J3  97 

3  97C<ii   5 

4  04 

5   97 

3,97(al   5 

4.04 

3  97 

4  02(0    5 

4  04 

4  02 

4    17®   5 

4    24 

4    17 

BAR  IRON — Prices  in  cents  per  pound  at  cities  named  are  as  follows: 

Pittsburgh      Cincinnati       St.  Louis  Birmingham 

4.23  3,50  3.44  4.25 


NAILS- 


Wire. 
Cut. 


-Prices  per  keg  from  warehouse  in  cities  named: 

Mill  St.  Birniing-        San 

Pittsburgh     Louis    Chicago        ham       Francisco       Dallas 

$4  00         $4.50       $4   15         $5.75  $5   50  $6  9U 

5.40  7  00  6  90  7  40 


TRACK  SUPPLIES— The  foUowinR  prices  are  base  per    100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh for  carload  lots,  together  with  tihe  warehouse  prices  at  the  places  named : 


4X  at  w  rr,  cj  If- 

-^        .1        -      =.2      £■& 

•-  -^  .j       5  °       .-  5 

Standard    railroad    spikea    ft-fo. 

andlarger J4  DO       J3   62   $4  44  J5.65  J5.50 

Trackbolts 4.90   5  00     4  62  Prem.     6  65     7.50 

Standard  section  angle  bars 2.75  3.02  27     4.90      .  ... 

COLD    FINISHED   STEEI Warehouse  prices  are  as  follows: 

New  York      Chicago       Cleveland       St.  Louis 
Round  shafting  or  screw  stock,  per 

lOOlb.base $5  50  $5   40  $5  50  :5.00 

Flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  per 

lOOlb.base 6  00  5   90         5   50-6  00  5.50 

HORSE  AND  MULE  SHOES— Warehouse  prices  per  100  lb.  in  cities  named: 

Mill  Cin-  Birm- 

Pittsburgh   cinnati      Chicago    St.  Louis     ingham 

Straight J5.75         $7.50         $7.00         $7  25         $7  00 

Assorted 5.85  7.50  7.15  75J  7  23 

Cincinnati — Horseshoe  nails  sell  for  $4.50  to  $5  per  23-lb.  box. 


CAST-IRON  PIPE — The  following  are  prices  per  net  ton  for  carload  lots: 

. New  York  . 

One  Month     One  St._     San  Fran- 
Current      Ago        Year  Ago    Chicago  Louis        Cisco        Dallas 

4iii $75  30     $70  30       $60  70       $77.80  $71   00     $93  55     $70  30 

6in.andover..     72  30       67  30         57  70         74  80  68  UO       90.55       67.30 
Gas  pipe  and  16-ft.  lengths  are  $1  per  ton  extra. 

STEEL  RAILS — The  following  quotations  are  per  ton  f.o.b.  Pittsburph  and 
Chicago  for  carload  or  larger  lots.  For  less  than  carload  lots  5c.  per  100  lb.  is 
charged  extra: 

. Pittsburgh 


Current 
Standard  Bess-merrail"     $55.00 
Standard openheaith rails   57.00 


Light  rails,    8  to  10  lb. 
Light  rails.  1 2  to  141b.  . 
Light  rails,  25  to  45  lb.  . 
*  Per  1 00  lb. 


2.585»(&3  75 
2.54»  (a.3  75 
2  45*  (a.3  75 


One 
Year  .\go 
$55  00 
57  00 
3  135 
3.09» 
3  00* 


. Chicago ■ 

One 

Current  Year  Ago 

$45.00     (I  $55   00  $65  00 


47.00  (m 
2.585«w 
2,54»  (a 
2.45»  (<i. 


57  00     67.00 
3  75*     3   135» 
3  75-     3  09* 
3   75*      3  00* 


OLD  M.\TERL\L     The  prires  following  are  per  irrosa  ton  paid  to  dealers  and 

jiroduccrs  in  New  York.     In  Chicago  and  St.  I.ouis  the  <iuotati'>tis  an-  per  net 
ton  and  cover  delivery  at  the  buyer's  works,  including  freight  tninsfereliurg*  i. 


New  York 
No    I  railroad  wrought $  3  3 .  00 


iStove  plate. 

No.  I  machinery  east.  . . 

Machine  shop  turnings. . 

Cast  borings 

Railroad  malleable  cast. 

lirrolling  raliw    

Hi-I:iyiiiK  rails 


31  00 
41  00 
16  50 
19  00 
29  00 
33  00 
50  00 


Chicago 
$27  00 

31  00 
38  75 

13  75 

14  00 
28  00 

32  50 

40   00  50    00 


St.  Louis 

$25   50 

30   50 

15  00 
15  00 
26  00 
32  50 
50(..  55 


COAL  BIT  STEEL     Warehouse  price  per  pound  is  as  follows: 

New  York  Cincinnati     Birminghani         St.  Louis 

$0    10  $0    16)  $0    18  $0.  II 


CliicriKri 

$0  i3 


DRILL  STEEL — Warehouse  price  per  pound: 

New  York  St.  Louis  BirmiiiKham 

Solid 14c.  13c.                    I5e. 

Hollow .         1 6c.  ....                     .... 

PIPE — The  follrjwiiig  disci>uiit.s  are  to  jobbers  for  ciirlrmd  lot.s  on  the  Pittf-burgti 
busing  card.  discount.H  on  bti-i-1  pipe,  applying  U.S  from  January  14.  1920,  zind  oti 
iron  pipe  from  January  7,  1920: 

BUTT  WELD 


Inches 
j,  }  and  j.. 

J 

J  to  3 

2 

24  to  6 

i.  iandl.. 

i 

1  to  li 


Steel 

Black 

47 

51 

54 


Inches 
n 


Iron 
Black 


47 
50 


34i 


281 
30! 


Galv. 
181 


MS 
171 


Galv. 
201  J  to 

361 
41i 

LAP  WELD 

34'.  2 

371  2Jto6 

BUTT  WELD.  EXTRA  STRONG  PLAIN  ENDS 

43  25'.  itoli 34) 

. .         48  35  i 

52  391 

LAP  WELD,  EXTRA  STRONG  PLAIN  ENDS 

2 45  33'.  2 29) 

2ito4 48  36)  2)to4 31) 

4ito6 47  35)  4Jto5 301 

Stocks  discounts  in  cities  named  are  as  follows: 

.—  New  York  — -      . —  Cleveland  — . 

Gal- 
Black      vanized 
40%           24"^ 
35%         20'^ 
Malleable  fittings.      Class  B  and  C,  from  New  York  stock  sell  at  list  +  23%. 
Cast  iron,  standard  sizes,  not. 

WIRE  ROPE — Discounts  from  list  price  on  regular  grades  of  bright  and  galvan- 
ized are  as  follows: 

New  York  and  St.  Loui£ 

Hercules  red  stand,  all  constructions 20^;. 

Patent  flattened  strand,  special  and  cast  steel 20*  r 

Patent  flatteiioil  strand,  iron  rope 5';, 

Plow  steel  round  strand  rope      35% 

Special  steel  round  strand  rope 30%-I0%  and  5% 

Cast  steel  round  strand  rope 22)% 

Iron  strand  and  Iron  tiller 5% 

Galvanized  iron  rigging  and  guy  rop« -f  1 2% 

San  Francisco:   Galvanized,  less  5%,  bright  less  25%. 

Chicago.  -H21  on  galvanized.  30  off  on  bright. 


J  to  3  In,  steel btitt  welded  . 
3 J  to  3  in.  steel  lap  welded.. 


Black 

40% 
42% 


Gal- 
vanized 
31'; 
27% 


19! 


16) 
19) 
181 

—  Chicago  — 

Gal- 
Black      vanized 

54',        40  ■; 

50<„        37.% 


STEEL  SHEETS — The  following 
warehouse  at  the  cities  named: 
Large 


Blue  Annealed 

No.  10     

No.  12 
No.  14 
No.  16 


Black 


Mill  Lots 
Pittsburgh 
3  55-4  00 
3  60  4  05 
3  65  4  10 
3   75-4   20 


are  the  prices  in  cents  per  pound  from  jobbers* 
New  Y< 


Current 
7  00-  8  00 
7  05-  8  05 
7   10-  8   10 
7   20-  8.20 


i'ork 

One 
Year  .\go  Cleveland  Chicago 

4   57  7   30  6  02 

4   62  7   40  6  07 

4   67  7   45  6  12 

4  77  7  55  6  22 


Nos.  18  and  20  . 
>os.  22  anil  24 
No.  26 
No.  28 

Galvanized 

No.  10 4   70-6  00 

No.  12 4   80  6    10 

No.  14 4   80-6    10 

Nos.  I8and20  5  10  6.40 
Nos.  22  and  24  5  25-6  55 
No.  26  5  40  6  70 


7  80-  8  80 

7  85  8  85 

7  90-  8  90 

4  35-5.00   8  00-  9  00 


15  4  80 
20  4  85 
25  4  90 


5  42 
5  47 
5  52 
5.62 


No.  28  . 


5  70  7  00 


8  50  10  00 

8  60  lU  10 

8  60  10  10 

8  90  10  40 

9  05  10  55 
9  20  10  70 
9  50  I  I  00 


7  95 

8  00 
8  05 
8  15 

8  50 
8  60 
8  60 

8  90 

9  05 
9  20 
9  -.0 


6  80 
6  85 

6  90 

7  00 

7  15 
7  20 
7  35 

7  65 

8  0> 
8  20 
8  SO 


SHOP  SUPPLIES 


Nl'TS — From  warehouse  at  the  places  named,  on  fair  size  orden>.  the  following 
amount  Is  deducted  from  list: 


New  York 
Current 

Hot  pressed  square — +$2  00 
Hot  pressed  hexagon. . -H  2  00 
Cold  punched  square. .  -f-  2  00 
Cold  punched  hexagon ->-    2  00 


. —  Cleveland  — . 
Current        One 

Year  Ago 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$1    25 

1.05 

.75 

.75 


. —  Chicago 
Current         " 


$1.45 
1.45 
I  05 
I    05 


St.  Lo'tis 

One  Current 
Year  Ago 

$0  98  $2.25 

0  78         2.25 

1  00         2.25 
1.00         2  25 
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Semi-Bnished  nuto,  A  and  smaller,  sell  at  the  following  discounts  fromlist  pru  i  : 

Current  One  Year  Ag" 

NewYork 611%  iO-m, 

Chicago 50%  50% 

Cleveland 60-10%  50-10% 

St.  Louis ^5% ■■■ 

MACHINE  BOLTS— Warehouse  discounts  in  the  following  cities: 

New  York   Cleveland  Chicago  St.  Louis 

L by  4  in   and  smaller 25%  50%  35-5%  50-5% 

trgrrnn.llonecrupto  I  in   by  30in.      15%  40%  25-5%  40-5% 

WASHERS— From  warehouses  at  the  places  named  the  following  amount  is 
deducted  from  list  price: 

For  wTought-iron   washers:  ^,    „^ 

New  York $1.50     Cleveland J4.50     Chicago $3   00 


$4  25 


For  cast-iron  washerB  the  b.ise  price  per  100  lb.  is  as  follows: 
NewYork $7   00     Cleveland $3.75     Chicago.  

RIVETS— The   following   quotations   are   allowed   for  fair  sized  orders  from 

warehouse:  ....  «,       ,       ,  />i.. 

New  York        Cleveland  Chicago 

Steel  A  and  smaller 30%  55%  off  45% 

Tinn«i 30%  55%  off  45% 

Boiler,  J,  I.  I  in.  diameter  bv  2  in.  to  5  in.  sell  ae  follows  per  lOnlb  ■ 

New  York  ..$6.00  base    Cleveland.  .  $4.00     Chicago.    $4.97     I'itlsburgh  $4.72 

Structural,  same  sizes:  .        ,       ,,   „, 

New  York    .$6.  10  Cleveland.  .  $4.  10     Chicago- ,  $'^  07      Pittsburgh,    $4.82 


CONSTRUCTION   MATERIALS 


LINSEED  OIL— These  prices  are  per 

gallon: 

. —  New  York  — . 

. —  Cleveland  — . 

. Chicago ■ 

Current 

One 
Year  Ago 

Current 

One 
Year  Ago 

Current 

One 
Year   Ago 

Raw,  5-bbI.  lots. . 

.    $1   87 

$1    55 

$2.05 

$2.10 

$2.05 

$1,66 

1    8?- 

1.70 

2.25 

2.25 

2  30 

1  ,86 

•To  this  oi'i  price  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  cans  ireturuable) .  wliich  is 

$2   25  for  a  case  ol 

&IX- 

WHITE  AND  RED  LEAD— Base  price 

Red 



. White  . 

Current 

1  Year  Ago 

Current 
Dry 
and 

1  Year  Ago 
Dry 

Drv 

In  Oil 

Dry 

In  Oil 

In  Oil 

In  Oil 

1 00-lb.  UcE 

15  50 

17  00 

13.00 

14    50 

15.50 

13  00 

25  and  50-lb.  kegs 

15   75 

17.25 

13.25 

14  75 

15,75 

13,25 

12i-lb   keg 

16  00 

17    50 

13.50 

15   00 

16.00 

15   50 

5-lb   cans 

18  50 

20   CO 

15  CO 

16.50 

18,50 

15  00 

I-lb.  cans 

20   50 

22  00 

16  00 

17   50 

20,50 

16  00 

MISCELLANEOUS 


500  lb"  lots  less  10%  discount,    2000  lb.  lots  less  I0-2J%  discount. 

COMMON  BRICK— The  pricf  s  per  1000  in  cargo  or  carload  lots  are  as  follows: 

Chicano $14  00  Cincinnati     $19  00 

St.  Louis,  s:ilninn 1  6  00 


Birniingham I  5  00 


PREPARED  ROOFINGS— Standard  grade  rubbered  surface,  complete  with 
nails  and  cement,  costs  per  square  as  follows  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  ,  ,  „, 

. l-Ply .         . 2-Ply . 3-PIy 

C.l.     L.C.I.    CI.     L.ol.    C.l.     L.c.l. 

No.  1  grade $2.00    $2.25    $2.50    $2  75    $3.00    $3  25 

No.  2  grade 1.70  1.95  2.15  2   40  2.50  2.75 

Asbestos  asphalt  saturated  felt  (14  lb  per  square)  costs  $17  00  per  100  lb. 

Slate-surfaced  roofing  (red  and  grneni  in  rolls  of   108  sq.ft.  costs  $3.00  per 
roll  in  carload  lots  and  $3,25  for  smaller  quantities. 

Shingles,  red  and  green  slate  finish,  cost  $7  25  per  square  in  carloads,  $7,50  in 
smaller  quantities,  in  Philadelphia, 

ROOFING  MATERIAL — Prices  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  New  York  and  Chicago: 


Carload  T,ots 
N.  Y.         Chicago 
TarlelttUlb  persquareof  lOOsq.ft.).   $99  00         $97  00 

Tar  pitch  (in  400-lb.  bbl.) 25.00  •22.00 

,A»phBlt  pitch  (in  barrels) 40  00  40.00 

Aophalt  lelt 98  00  98,00 


Less  Than 
Carload  l.ote 


N    Y 

$101,00 

26,00 

43.50 

100  00 


Chii 

$99  00 

23  00 

43   50 

IOC  00 


HOLLOW  TILE — Price  per  block  in  carload  lots  for  hollow  building  tile: 

4x12x12  Bil2il2  I2iI2kI2 

.St.Paul $0  087  $0  158  $0  248 

St.Louis 12  .23  31 

Seattle 09  .175  .30 

NewOrleana 165  ,22  .325 

Pittsburgh 065  .115  

Chicago 1194  2122  

Cincinnati 101  18925  .2864 

Birmingham                                                                     126  .224 


LUMBER — Price  of  pine  per  M  in  carload  lots: 


St.  Louis. . . . . 
Birmingham. 
Cinrinniiti 


l-In.  Rough 

10  In.  t  16  Ft. 

$53  00 

59  00 

60  00 


2-In.  T.  and  G. 
10  In.  I  16  Ft. 

$46  00 
(0  00 
60  00 


8i8In,  I  20  1 

$42  00 
70  00 
55  00 


EXPLOSIVES— Price  per  pound  of  dynamite  in 
keg  for  black  powder: 

Low  Freesing        . 

20%  40% 


small  lota  and  price  per  25-lb 


NewYork 

Boston 

Kanaa*  City. . . 
New  Orleans. . . 

battle 

Chicaco 

St.  Paul 

St.  Looi* 

Los  Angeles.. . . 


$0 


225   24 

235 

2375 (50?» 
.18 
.2175 
.185 
.2175 
,25 


$3  45 
245-28 
26 

2275 
2175 
2525 
2275 
26 
30 


Gelatin  — 
60% 
13  45 
25  31 
,385 
2475 
2475 
297S 
,2525 
.285 
.35 


80% 

$6.3525 
.3275 

.29' 
34 

.295 
275 


Black 

Powder 

$2.30 

2.40 

2.40 


2.45 
2.45 
2.25 
1.90 
2  95 


GREASES— Prices 

barrel  lots: 


are  as  follows  in  the  follow  inn  cities  in  cents  per  pound  for 


Cup 

Fiber  or  sponge. 
Transmission, . . 

Axle 

Gear 

Car  journal 


Cincinnati 

8   5 

8  5 

10 

5 

6   5 
12    0 


fit.  Louis 
3.7  3.8 
7  2 
14 
5 

6  5 
4  7 


Birmingham 
8  5 
8  5 
8  5 
4  5 
8  5 
8  5 


B,\BBITT   METAL — Warehouse  prices  in  cents  per  pound: 


, —  New  York  — . 

Current  One 

Y'ear  Ago 

Best  grade 90.00  87.00 

Commereial 50.00  42  00 


Cleveland . 

Current         One 

Y'ear  Ago 
70.00  80.00 

20.00  21    50 


— Chicago . 

Current  One 

Y'ear  Ago 
70,00  75,00 

15,00  15,00 


HOSE — Following  are  prices  of  various  classes  of  hose: 

Fire 
,      ,  50-Ft,  Lengths 

I  nderwriters'  2J-in 78c,  per  ft. 

Common,  2J-in 35% 

Air 
First  Grade        Second  Grade        Third  Grade 

i-in,perft $0,55  $0,35  $0,25 

Steam — Discounts  from  list 
First  grade  ,    25%      Second  grnHe        .      35%      Third  grade 40% 

LEATHER  BELTING — Present  discounts  from  list  in  cities  named: 

Medium  Grade  Heavv  Grade 

NewYork    2j'i  10-5% 

St,  Louis 4(j%  35% 

Birmingham 35%  30% 

Chicago 45%  40% 

Cincinnati 30   5   2J%  40  2J% 


RAWHIDE  L.\C1NG- 


I  For  cut,  be.st  grade.  25%.  2nd  grade,  30%, 
I  For  laces  in  sides,  best,  81'^c.      


P,\CKING    -Prices  per  pound: 

Rubber  and  duck  for  low-pressure  steam $  1 ,  00 

Asbestos  for  high-pressure  steam 1,70 

Duck  and  rubber  for  piston  packing 1 ,  00 

Flax,  regular 1 .  20 

Flax,  waterproofed    1 ,  70 

Compressed  asbestos  sheet ,90 

Wire  insertion  asbestos  sheet 1 .  50 

Rubber  sheet,  ,  .  .  .  , 50 

Rubber  sheet,  wire  insertion ,70 

Rubber  sheet,  duck  insertion 50 

Rubber  sheet,  cloth  insert  ion ,30 

Asbestos  packing,  twisted  or  braided,  and  graphited,  for  valve  stems 

and  stuffing  boxes 1 ,  30 

Asbestos  wick,  t-  and  1-lb   balls ^85 

MANILA  ROPE — For  rope  smaller  than  f-in,  the  price  is  i  to  2c.  extra:    while 

for  quantities  amounting  to  less  than  600  ft,  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  Ic,  The 
number  of  feet  per  pountl  for  the  various  sizes  is  as  follows:  J-in,,  8  ft,;  J-in.,  6; 
I-in,,  4i;   I  in..  3i:   li-in  .  2  ft,   10  in,;   li-in,.  2  ft.  4  in.    Following  is  price  per 


pound  for  f-in,  and  larger,  in  1200-ft, 
Boston -.$0  33 


)ils 


New  Y'ork, 

St,  Louis 

Chicago 

St    Paul,  ,. 

Snn  Francisco. 


,29 

,265 

.275 

,275 

,27 


Birmingham $0  32 

Atlanta 295 

Kansas  City 265  , 

New  Orleans 255 

Seattle 25 

Los  Angeles 285 


PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERING — Below  are  discounts  and  part  of  standard 
lists: 


PIPE  COVERING 

Standard  List 

Pipe  Size  Per  Lin.Ft, 

l-in,  $0   27 

2-in,  ,36 

3-in,  ,45 

4-in,  60 

6-in,  ,80 

8-in,  I    10 

lO-in,  I   30 

85%  magnesia  high  pressure 


BLOCKS  AND  SHEETS 
Price 
Thickness  per  Sq,Ft 


i-in, 

1  -in. 
n-in. 

2  -in. 
2i-in. 

3  -in. 
3!-in. 


t4-ply... 

For  low-pressure  heating  and  return  lines, ,.,.,.- J  3-ply .  ,  . 

(  2-ply,., 


$0,27 

,30 

.45 

.60 

.75 

.90 
1,05 
List 
58%  off 
60%  o8 
62%  off 


WIRING  .SI;PPHES— New  V  orK  nriees  iijr  tape  and  solder  arc  as  follows: 

Friction  tape,  '.-lb   r-l'i     ,  55c.  per  lb. 

Rubber  tape,  i-lb  r  .11  60c,  per  lb. 

Wire  solder.  50-lb,  so...    .  46c.  per  lb. 

Soldering  paste,  2-oz,  cans .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,$l,2up,-.  Jo», 

COPPER  WIRE — Prices  per  1000  ft,  for  nibher-eovered  wire  ii,  following  cities: 


, —     -  New  Y'ork . 

.•single      Double 
Braid.        Hraid. 
Solid      Stranded  Duplex 
14 $12  00     $13  90     $28   50 


30 
25   54 


23  85 

32  70 

51    40 

70  00 

101    80 

131    86 

160  00 

193  50 

235  20 

288  60 


41   50 
56  70 


Single 
Braid, 
Solid 
$12  23 
24  00 
33  60 
60    10 


Birmingham 

Double 

Braid. 

Stranded 


Duplex 

$33  60 

57  02 

75  94 


93  41 
120  40 
155  23 
188  77 
229  19 
278  ^4 
338    41 


10, 
8. 
6 
4, 
2 
I 

0 

00 

000 

0000 

FREIGHT  RATES— On  finish!  d  steel  products  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  includ, 
mg  plates,  structural  shapes,  merchant  steel,  bars,  pipe  fittings,  plain  and  gal- 
vurnied  win-  nails,  rivets,  apikis.  bolts,  flat  sheets  (except  planished),  chains,  clo- 
the following  freight  rates  per  1000  lb,  arc  effective: 

Boston $0   30  New  Orleans *'  ,5' 

Buffalo 17  NewYork 27 

Chicago. 27  Philadelphia 24S 

Cincinnati 23  St  Louis 24 

Cleveland 17  St.Paul ,495 

Kansas  City 59  Pacific  Coast  (all  rail) I   25* 

Note- Add  3%  transportation  tax.     'Minimum  carload,  80,000  lb. 
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Would  a  Department 
Store  Put  Up  a;  Sign 
Like  This? 


WE  A1?E  PIJOriirEKS 

LAST  YEAK  WE  MADE 

9.72%  ON  INVESTED 

CAPITAL 


What  departmrnt  store  would  be  assailed 
if  it  made  Icm  than  I  0  per  cent  profit  per 
year>  Moat  of  them  make  much  more 
than  thai  on  every  nale,  and  nobody  i> 
dispoHed  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 


Dtll-AlVrh'ilIN'l 


Public's  Duty  to  Coal 


"The  coal  operators'  duty  to  the  public." 
That  phrase  has  been  constantly  on  the 
tongues  of  politicians,  uplifters,  profiteers, 
common  folks  and  others.  They  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  duty  runs  all  one  way — from  the 
industry  to  the  public.  The  idea  probably 
never  occurred  to  them  that  the  obligation  is 
two-fold  and  that  the  public  owes  a  duty  to 
the  bituminous-coal  industry,  but  the  major- 
ity report  of  the  Coal  Commission  jams  that 
fact  into  the  conscience  of  the  public  with  a 
directness  that  ought  to  enlighten  and 
convince. 

The  observations  and  recommendations  of 
the  majority  in  this  respect  are  calm  and  sane. 
First  of  all,  they  turn  a  curing  flood-light  of 
information  and  sound  reasoning  upon  mis- 
chievous misapprehensions  which  have  been 
fostered  in  the  public  mind  by  designing  and 
prejudiced  persons.  Such  information  ought 
to  dispel  that  dangerous  fog  of  misunder- 
standing and  satisfy  the  public  that  the 
various  propwsals  for  far-reaching,  un-Ameri- 


can regulation  and  control  of  the  coal  industry 
are  wholly  unnecessary. 

There  have  been  widely  heralded  charges  of 
profits  varying  from  100  to  300  per  cent 
and  in  some  instances  running  up  to  2,000  per 
cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  mining  of 
coal.  Such  charges  from  the  high  officials 
responsible  for  them  had  to  be  considered  by 
the  commission.  In  respect  to  these  allega- 
tions we  are  shown  a  compilation  of  the  self- 
same Treasury  reports  that  were  so  blatantly 
cited. 

That  compilation  shows  that  all  the 
bituminous  producers  reporting,  after  paying 
their  taxes,  made  only  9.72  per  cent  on  their 
investment  in  1918,  while  "the  companies 
reporting  very  high  rates  of  return  upon 
investment  are  all  small  concerns  with 
investments  of  only  a  few  thousand  dollars 
whose  net  income  represents  to  a  large  extent 
the  earnings  of  the  owners  for  their  own  labor 
and  management."  Only  a  little  over  9  per 
cent  return  on  invested  capital  for  an  enter- 
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prise  as  hazardous  as  the  mining  of  bituminous 
coaU 

Then  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Peale  shift  the 
spotlight  of  common  sense  onto  the  thread- 
bare scarecrow  of  "a  combination  to  maintain 
coal  prices."  The  consumer  is  reassured  by 
their  conclusion  that  "such  a  combination, 
besides  being  illegal,  is  quite  impractical,  in 
view  of  the  7,000  companies  involved,  located 
as  they  are  in  some  26  or  27  coal  producing 
States." 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  occasion  to  doctor 
the  industry  with  governmental  strong  medi- 
cine designed  to  cure  illegal  combination  and 
profiteering.  The  nation  is  told  plainly  that 
these  are  not  the  diseases  which  afflict  the 
patient.  The  physicians  then  proceed  to  give 
the  correct  diagnosis  and  to  prescribe  a  proper 
method  of  treatment. 

Consumer  Not  Without  Fault 

The  consumer  of  coal  is  told  bluntly  that 
most  of  his  coal  troubles  are  his  own  fault, 
springing  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
heedless  of  his  duty  to  the  men  who  dig  and 
ship  his  coal.  He  is  shown  that  his  dereliction 
causes  injury  to  the  coal  industry.  After 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  irregularity  of 
mining  operations  is  the  primary  cause  of 
high  coal  prices  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
miners,  the  rep>ort  says  "it  is  evidently  the 
public's  duty  to  aid  in  the  stabilization  of  the 
coal  market  by  purchasing  and  storing  as 
much  coal  as  possible  during  the  spring 
and  summer." 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  the  over- 
development of  mining  facilities,  the  over- 
manning of  the  industry,  and  the  excess 
transportation  required  to  care  for  the  fall 
and  winter  peak  demand,  when  belated  coal 
buyers  are  all  in  the  market  at  once.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  idle  mines,  idle  men  and 
idle  coal  cars  in  spring  and  summer,  when 
these  same  buyers  are  "waiting  a  while"  to 
buy  their  coal.  Prices  fluctuate  widely  and 
the  coal  business  becomes  merely  a  gamble. 

Worse  yet,  those  are  most  hurt  who  can 
least  bear  the  injury.  The  poor  and  needy 
small  consumer,  who,  as  a  class,  buys  but  a 
fraction  of  the  nation's  coal  and  who  is 
unable  to  buy  and  store  coal  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  is  the  chief  victim  of  the  high  prices 
brought  about  by  big  belated  consumers 
bidding  up  the  market  to  obtain  at  the  last 


minute  what  are  to  them  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  needed  coal.  To  the  poor 
householder  or  struggling  manufacturer,  with 
no  place  to  store  coal,  even  if  he  had  the 
funds,  that  is  a  most  serious  hardship.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  spring  slump  comes 
and  the  bottom  drops  out  of  prices,  small 
struggling  operators  are  the  individuals  hard- 
est hit. 

The  commission  faces  this  situation  un- 
shrinkingly. It  says  unhesitatingly  that  the 
railroads,  the  iron  and  steel  producers,  the 
public  utilities  and  the  other  big  consumers  of 
coal  must  shoulder  the  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  these  conditions.  It  puts 
the  job  of  effecting  a  remedy  squarely  up  to 
them  as  a  duty  they  owe  the  coal  operators, 
the  miners  and  the  other  coal  consumers. 
In  this  connection  it  condemns  frankly  the 
traditional  coal  purchasing  methods  of  the 
railroads  and  warns  them  that  in  the  light  of 
fair  dealing  and  broad  public  interest,  prefer- 
ential car  supply  as  part  payment  for  coal  is 
unconscionable. 

The  duly  authorized  branches  of  govern- 
ment are  shown  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain 
the  full  co-operation  of  the  coal  industry,  the 
carriers  and  the  consumers  in  stabilizing  the 
business.  Moreover,  the  commissioners  have 
shown  the  practical  way  to  accomplish  results 
by  going  out  and  getting  powerful  consumers  to 
accept  their  public  responsibility  and  to  start 
better  methods  of  handling  their  fuel  supply. 

A  Return  to  Common  Sense 

This  way  of  telling  the  public  of  its  own 
shortcomings  and  advising  it  to  remedy  its 
own  faults  instead  of  choosing  fantastic 
theories  of  economic  betterment  seems 
strangely  new  and  refreshing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  a  return  to  cool,  American  common 
sense  in  dealing  with  our  great  economic  and 
social  relationships,  but  after  the  welter  of 
confused  thought  and  strange  doctrines  that 
have  surged  about  us  how  epoch-making  the 
simple  findings  and  practical  recommenda- 
tions seem. 

Perchance  we  have  here  the  herald  of  a  better 
day.  The  consumer  owes  some  duties  to  the 
producer  which  he  must  discharge  if  our  social 
and  industrial  conditions  are  to  be  remedied. 
Just  consider  for  awhile  the  application  of  that 
idea  to  the  relations  of  the  public  and  big 
businesses. 
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Ford  Collieries  Co.  Reduced  Its 
Accident  Insurance  Cost 

When  a  Safety  Committee,  Composed  of  All  the  Officials  Who  Supervise 
Work,  Is  Induced  to  Function  Actively,  Tangible  Results  Are  Forth- 
coming— Only  One  Fatal  Accident  for   an   Output   of  3,000,000   Tons 

By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


WHEN  the  announcement  was  made  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Department  of  Mines  a  short 
time  ago  that  the  Ford  Collieries  Co.  was  the 
first  coal  producer  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  40 
cent  credit  under  Item  1  of  General  Safety  Standards 
of  the  Compensation  Rating  Schedule,  more  than  pass- 
ing significance  was  attached  to  the  statement.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  ripple  of  surprise  manifested  by  some  four 
thousand  or  more  companies  throughout  the  common- 
wealth. 

Who  is  the  Ford  Collieries  Co.  is  a  fair  question? 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  coal-producing  firms 
of  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  question  is  readily  an- 
swered, for  this  company  has  been  known  for  some  time 
as  a  progressive  one,  one  that  leans  heavily  toward 
providing  adequate  safety  measures  in  its  mines.  But 
to  those  who  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  Pittsburgh 
region  it  might  be  pertinent  to  mention  that  the  Ford 
Collieries  Co.  is  a  subsidiarv  of  the  Michigan  Alkali 
Co. 

The  mines  of  the  firm,  three  in  number,  are  located  in 
northern  Allegheny  County  near  the  Butler  County  line. 
The  company  was  organized  in  1908  and  development 
of  a  2,200-acre  tract  of  the  upper  and  lower  beds  of 
Freeport  coal  was  commenced  the  same  year.  The  main 
offices  of  the  company  are  at  Curtisville,  which  is  a 
central  location  for  the  three  mines.     A.  R.  Pollock  is 


general  manager  of  mines  and  M.  S.  Murray  is  safety 
engineer.  To  the  latter,  of  course,  falls  the  lion's  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  signal  recognition  of  these  mines 
by  the  state  for  the  practical  application  of  safety  prin- 
ciples therein. 

How  has  this  company,  which  is  relatively  young  and 
comparatively  small — having  an  estimated  output  of 
1,500,000  tons  yearly — succeeded  in  capturing  the  lead- 
ing position  in  a  competition  of  progresslveness  ?  Cer- 
tainly no  company  could  hope  to  receive  such  honor  by 
merely  following  stereotjTJed  methods  that  have  long 
been  laid  down  and  accepted  as  standards  in  the  safety 
movement.  There  must  have  been  a  keen  initiative  spirit 
shown.  Innovations  must  have  been  made  in  safe  prac- 
tices, and  apy  safety  devices  that  have  been  installed 
must  by  necessity  be  highly  practical.  This,  in  sum  and 
substance,  is  exactly  what  the  Ford  Collieries  Co.  has 
done  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  safety  engineer. 
No  standards  have  been  accepted  until  assurance  has 
been  given  of  their  practicability. 

The  entire  safety  program  of  the  Ford  Collieries  Co. 
is  centralized  around  the  safety  engineer.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  article  (,a)  under  Item  1  of  the  General 
Safety  Standards,  which  provides  that  the  safety  in- 
spector have  charge  of  the  safety  activities.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  a  central  safety  committee  which  includes 
50  officials  of  the  company's  three  mines.     This  com- 


FIG.   1.      MOTOR-DRIVEX  MINE  AMBULAXCE 

This  machine  seats  four  people  and  carries  two  stretchers.     Note  the   canvas  hood  over  the  end  of  the  stretcher  to  protect  the  patleofs 

face  and  prevent  his  eyes  from  following  the  roof,  thus  causing  nausea. 
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mittee  includes  every  mine  foreman,  assistant  mine 
foreman,  fireboss,  boney-boss,  superintendent,  and  in 
fact  all  men  who  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
supervise  the  work  of  others.     This  committee  meets 


FIG.   2.      BLANKET  BOX  ON  MINE  AMBULANCE 

Blankets,    both    rubber    and    woolen,    are    kept    and    carried    in    a 

galvanized-iron    box   stowed    away    in    the   ambulance.      This    box 

aliio  contain-ii   flrst-aid  supplies. 

once  a  month  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  safety 
engineer.  At  each  meeting  a  general  informal  discus- 
sion takes  place  as  to  how  the  operation  of  the  mines 
can  be  made  easier.  This  theme  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  compensation  law. 

Now  let  us  see  v^'hat  can  be  accompli.shed  under  thi.s 
section  of  the  statute  when  a  company  whole-heartedly 
throws  its  resources  into  the  balance  in  an  endeavor 
for  safer  mines. 

The  officials  of  the  company  that  attend  these  meet- 
ings are  highly  interested  in  all  of  the  discussion  that 
arises.  There  is  little  doubt  that  each  has  trained  him- 
self to  be  ever  on  the  "qui  vive"  for  a  safer  practice 
or  to  suggest  some  problem  for  solution  that  will  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  a  safer  method  of  procedure.  These 
men  make  notes  during  the  month  and  bring  them  up 
for  discussion.  For  instance,  suppose  the  assistant 
mine  foreman  in  No.  1  mine  has,  during  the  past  month, 
noted  a  hazard  in  a  certain  section  of  his  operation. 
Perhaps  this  hazard  could  be  eliminated  if  a  different 
method  of  throwing  a  switch  could  be  devised. 


This  recommendation  is  noted  by  the  safety  engineer 
and  the  point  in  question  is  investigated.  If  the  facts 
in  the  ca.se  appear  to  bear  out  the  assertion,  the  men 
of  mechanical,  ability  in  the  company  are  notified  and 
at  once  start  to  devise  a  safer  and  more  practical  scheme 
to  supplant  the  old  one.  The  theory  is  not  a  bad  one 
to  work  on  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  practical  when 
several  minds  are  concentrated  on  the  same  problem. 
Sooner  or  later  a  new  method  is  perfected  and  then  a 
hazardous  practice  has  been  eliminated. 

This  all  sounds  highly  interesting  in  theory,  but  the 
Ford  Collieries  people  have  actually  made  it  work  out 
with  excellent  results  in  practice,  as  will  be  shown  later 
on.  Undoubtedly  the  whole  keynote  of  a  successful  func- 
tioning of  a  central  safety  committee  lies  in  keeping 
the  officials  interested.  This  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  instance  without  seeking  the  customary  mercenary 
levels.  A  competitive  spirit  has  been  aroused  and  each 
official  is  made  to  feel  that  his  particular  duties  must 
he  kept  on  at  least  a  par  with  those  of  the  officials 
of  the  other  mines.  One  of  the  most  potent  factors 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  Ford  Collieries  Co. 


front  E'»'v,',*-o'i.  r^itt!  cloi^a 

FIG.    3.      SHAFT    G.VTB  OPERATED   BT   CAGE 

When  the  cage  reaches  i.;iovind  level  a  cam  strikes  a  roller  on  a 
vertical   lever,   forcing  th-    hver  outward,   and  through   a  system 
cf  levers  and  shafta  chaniinig  the  Inclination  of  the  gate-support- 
ing tracks.    The  Kates  thus  open  by  gravity. 


FIG.    4.      S.'VFETY    HORN    HKIOKl-;    A    .-^HAKT    GATE 

This  liorn  is  connected  to  the  gate-opening  mechan'sm  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  horn  stands  over  the  rail,  effectively  blocking 
cars  from  forward  movement  except  when  the  shaft  gate  is  open. 


in  the  safety  field  has  been  the  inventiveness  shown 
by  the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  method  of  instructing  classes  in  first  aid  and 
mine  rescue  is  different  from  the  u.«ual  practice  of  ex- 
tending the  training  period  over  six  months.  The  course 
as  given  covers  but  one  week  of  five  evenings.  Three 
hours  are  allotted  to  each  evening.  In  this  manner  a 
greater  amount  of  enthusiasm  can  be  worked  up,  with 
the  result  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  men  who 
start  the  course  fini.sh  it.  The  candidates  for  certificates 
are  paid  for  the  period  of  instruction,  but  not  until 
after  the  termination  of  the  instruction.  That  is,  no 
man  is  paid  who  does  not  complete  the  course. 

One  first-aid  and  one  mine-rescue  team  is  trained 
from  each  of  the  mines  yearly.  More  tangible  results 
come  from  this  system  of  instruction  than  where  the 
training  period  is  extended  over  a  long  interval.  Too 
often  do  coal  companies  deceive  themselves  by  attempt- 
ing first-aid  training  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  man- 
ner. In  such  cases  first-aid  meets  are  held  as  well  as 
parades  and  banquets.  All  this  looks  well  and  gives 
an  impression  of  keen  activity,  but  more  often  this  pro- 
cedure does  not  signify  as  much  as  it  might.    The  first- 
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aid  and  nui,e-rescue  training  period  is  long  drawn  out 
and  by  the  time  the  men  who  are  qualifying  for  cer- 
tificates have  completed  the  course  they  have  had  their 
interest  in  the  work  dulled  to  an  extent  that  promises 
no  appreciation  of  the  problems  that  n\ight  arise  in 
case  of  actual  accidents. 

If  the  mines  are  to  be  made  safer,  the  officials  must 
be  quick  to  sense  a  potential  source  of  danger.  Too 
often  the  paths  of  least  resistance  are  followed.  In 
preference  to  eliminating  the  danger  points  these  are 
allowed  to  exist  and  men  are  instructed  in  first-aid  treat- 
ment, in  order  that  accident  victims  may  be  given  a 
chance  for  their  lives,  which  should  never  have  been 
risked  in  the  first  place. 

A  description  of  some  of  the  practical  safety  devices 
that  have  been  installed  within  the  three  mines  of  this 
company  will  show  to  some  extent  just  why  the  State 
Department  of  Mines  has  selected  this  operator  as  one  of 
the  leading  exponents  of  safe  practices  and  has  allowed 
it  the  full  credit  under  the  compensation  law.  All  of 
the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  which  these  devices  are 


FIG.    3.      MINING  MACHINE   CABLE  ATTACHMENT 

This  device  holds  the  cables  securely  in  place  yet  releases 

them   easily  under  proper  manipulation. 


the  outcome  have  been  the  direct  result  of  the  function- 
ing of  the  central  safety  committee.  No  pretense  is 
made  toward  seeking  any  material  gain  from  the  plac- 
ing of  any  of  these  devices  on  the  market.  All  have 
been  patented,  however. 

M.  S.  Murray,  safety  engineer,  and  W.  D.  Thomas, 
superintendent  of  the  No.  3  mine,  are  credited  with 
the  evolution  of  the  ideas.  Without  exception,  all  of 
these  devices  can  be  made  at  the  ordinary  blacksmith 
shop.  They  are  offered  to  the  readers  of  Coal  Age  for 
adoption  wherever  there  may  be  need  for  such  equip- 
ment. They  well  illustrate  the  progress  that  can  be 
made  toward  safer  practices  if  a  certain  degree  of  con- 


centration be  given  to  the  solution  of  the  many  prob- 
lems that  naturally  arise  from  day  to  day  in  any  mine. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  locomotive  ambulance 
ever  constructed  for  underground  service  was  recently 
installed  within  the 
Berry  No.  3  mine. 
Two  other  machines 
of  the  same  model 
are  now  under  con- 
struction and  when 
completed  will  be 
placed  in  the  other 
two  mines  of  the 
same  company.  The 
use  of  an  ambulance 
underground  in  car- 
ing for  injured  em- 
ployees is  a  decided 
innovation.  Since  all 
motor  trips  within 
the  mines  of  the 
Fo4-d  Collieries  Co. 
are  dispatched  by 
telephone  from  the 
mine-foreman's  of- 
fice near  the  shaft 
bottom,  this  ambu- 
lance is  quite  practi- 
cal in  event  of  an 
emergency.  When 
an  accident  has  been 
reported,  a  full 
right-of-way  is  as- 
sured for  the  ambu- 
lance along  those 
portions  of  the  mine 
track  that  will  be  traversed.  From  actual  tests,  any 
section  of  the  mine  can  be  reached  within  15  min.  An 
underground  ambulance  places  mine  accidents  in  a  new 
light  and  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  first-aid  training 
will  in  the  near  future  center  around  this  valuable  ad- 
dition to  first-aid  equipment. 

The  frame  of  the  ambulance  is  of  4-in.  channel  iron 
10  ft.  long  and  is  mounted  on  pressed  steel  trucks 
which  support  it  by  means  of  cantilever  springs.  The 
machine  is  driven  by  a  5-hp.  direct-current  motor.  The 
trucks  are  chain  driven  and  so  geared  as  to  give  a 
maximum  speed  of  7  miles  per  hour.  Control  is  sup- 
plied through  a  mine-locomotive  controller  and  a  band 
brake. 


FIG 


6.      CAGE    APPROACHING 
GROUND  LEVEI> 
The   cam   on   the   side   of   the   eagre   Is 
about  to  strike   the  roller  on    the  ver- 
tical   level,    movement    of    which    will 
open    the    shaft    gate. 


FIGS.  7  AND  S.     A  MOVABI-E  POINT  FROG 

Cars   frequently    "piclt"    ordinary   frogs.      In   this   device  the   frog  point  swings    with   the   switch 

l)oints  ;  therefore  wrecks  are  few  and  far  between. 
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Headlights,  gong,  trolley  pole  and  seats  for  four  com- 
plete the  equipment  proper.  Upon  the  sheet-iron  casing 
that  incloses  the  moving  parts  and  guards  the  wheels 
cleats  have  been  placed  so  as  to  hold   in  position  two 


FIG.  !1.     BR.VCKET  FOR  SUPPORTING  SM.VLL  WIRES 

By  the  aid  of  this  bracket  two  telephone  or  light  wires  as  well 

.n.<  fted  eablo,  if  desired,  may  be  supported  from  one  expansion 

holt  or  lag  screw  set  in  a  lOot  plug. 


latter  device  prevents  any  car  from  running  into  the 
gate  when  it  is  closed.  When  the  gate  is  open  the  horn 
is  not  over  the  rail  and  no  obstruction  is  present  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  car.  Fig.  6  shows  the  cage 
suspended  about  18  in.  from  the  landing  and  about  to 
make  contact  with  the  roller  that  operates  the  gate 
supports. 

When  the  cage  strikes  the  roller,  its  movoment  is 
transmitted  through  a  series  of  rods,  bellcranks,  etc., 
to  the  tracks  supporting  the  gates  and  their  inclination 
is  changed.  The  gates  then  open  by  gravity.  The  re- 
verse of  this  action  takes  place  when  the  cage  moves 
down  the  shaft. 

One  of  these  gates  has  been  in  operation  for  three 
years  and  has  required  no  attention  during  that  period. 
There  is  no  jar  or  shock  in  operation,  which  is  the  chief 
drawback  with  many  shaft  gates.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  gate  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  constructed 
at  the  blacksmith  shop.    While  it  has  been  patented  by 


stretchers.  These  are  provided  with  hoods  to  protect 
the  face  of  the  patient  while  he  is  being  transported. 
Within  a  compartment  of  the  ambulance  body  is  a 
20  X  26  X  6-in.  galvanized-iron  case  containing  two 
woolen  blankets,  one  rubber  blanket,  splints,  bandages, 
compresses,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  iodine  and 
absorbent  cotton. 

The  ambulance  is  kept  in  a  stall  at  the  shaft  bottom 
and  a  trained  first-aid  man  is  constantly  available  in 
case  an  accident  is  reported.  The  idea  of  attempting 
to  establish  first-aid  stations  throughout  the  mines 
has  been  abandoned.  There  is  but  one  first-aid  room 
underground,  and  this  is  located  near  the  shaft  bottom. 
This  room  is  utilized  for  treating  patients  before  they 
make  the  trip  up  the  shaft.  A  switch  off  the  main 
haulage  road  allows  the  ambulance  to  run  directly  into 
the  room. 


FIGS.  10  AND  11. 


WIRE  ATTACHMENTS  TO  TROI.L.EY 
AND  RAIL 


These  almple  devices  give  much  better  results  than  the  common 

practices  of  hooking  the  positive  lead  over  the  trolley  and  winding 

the  return  around  the  head  of  a  track  spike. 

An  ingenious  shaft  gate  has  been  devised  and  in- 
stalled at  the  ground  landing  of  the  main  shaft.  This  is 
of  simple  construction  f  nd  depends  for  its  operation  on 
the  changing  of  the  inclination  of  the  track  supporting 
the  gate.  A  horn  may  be  placed  over  one  of  the  rails 
that  lead  toward  the  landing  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.   This 


FIG.   12.     A  PLATELESS  FROG 

This  frog  has  the  advantage  of  light  weight  and  the  fact  that  any 
worn   portion  can  be  renewed   independently  of  the  others. 

the  inventor,  W.  D.  Thomas,  the  mechanical  principles 
involved  are  worthy  of  a  more  general  use.  No  such 
gate  is  now  on  the  market. 

A  movable-point  frog  was  designed  to  overcome  de- 
railments which  arose  from  cars  with  a  short  wheel- 
base  "picking"  an  ordinary  frog.  Where  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  car  wheels  rigid  and  in  proper 
alignment,  the  picking  of  a  frog  is  more  common  than 
the  picking  of  a  switch.  In  construction,  the  frog  point 
is  so  made  as  to  extend  onward  from  the  point  where 
the  balls  of  the  converging  lead  and  transfer  rails  touch. 
This  portion  of  the  frog  is  separate  and  movable  and 
pivots  in  its  base.  It  is  attached  by  connecting  rods  to 
the  switch  throw  and  conforms  to  the  movements  of  the 
switch  points.  For  a  car  traversing  the  curve  and  pass- 
ing onto  the  straightaway  while  the  switch  is  set  for 
the   straight,   it   functions    like   any   spring   switch,   as 


FIG.    13.      SPECIAL  FIRST-AID   PACKET 

First-aid  packets  arc  usually   Inclosed  In  tin   containers   that  are 

liable  to  dent,  thus  Injuring  the  contents.     This  packet  la  free  from 

this  defect. 
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there  is  a  yoke  and  a  pair  of  spriiiKS  on  the  connectinfr 
rods  which  allow  the  frog  to  open  and  close. 

One  important  factor  of  economy  is  introduced  when 
a  frog  of  this  style  is  used  and  that  is  that  no  guard 
rails  are  needed.  This  appears  to  be  an  advantageous 
type  of  frog  construction  and  particularly  adapted  to 
those  points  in  a  mine  that  receive  the  greatest  amount 
of  traffic.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  one  of  these 
frogs  has  been  installed  within  the  No.  3  mine  at  a 
place  where  over  900  cars  pass  daily.  Before  the  movable 
point  frog  had  been  put  in  place  there  had  been  fre- 
quent derailments  that  averaged  nearly  one  a  day. 
However,  since  the  new  frog  has  been  in  place  there 
has  not  been  a  single  derailment.  This  is  sufficient  proof 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  device. 

A  mining  machine  cable  attachment  has  also  been 
devised.  This  consists  of  two  metal  plates,  each  of 
which  has  one  edge  turned  back  upon  itself  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1  in.  A  groove  has  thus  been  formed  for 
the  contact  of  the  cable  leads.  Both  plates  are  mounted 
on  a  wooden  block  and  each  has  a  terminal  attached  for 
the  reception  of  the  positive  and  return  wires.  Fast- 
ened to  each  plate  is  a  dog  or  grip,  the  face  of  which 


FIG.    14.      SAFETY   SWITCH  USED  ON  ROOM  PARTINGS 

This    is    an    ordinary    spring   switch   with   certain    improvements. 
The  switch  remains  open  unless  held  closed. 

is  "V"-shaped  and  provided  with  teeth.  These  grips 
are  so  adjusted  on  the  plates  that  they  will  always  fall 
into  the  groove  that  has  been  made  for  the  wire. 

In  making  a  connection,  the  cable  terminals  from  the 
machine  are  placed  in  the  groove  of  each  plate.  By  a 
slight  downward  pull,  the  teeth  of  the  grip  are  made 
to  engage  the  cable  and  push  it  into  close  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  "^"'-shaped  groove.  To  disconnect,  the 
cables  are  pushed  upward  and  outward  and  drawn  out 
quickly. 

A  bracket  for  telephone  or  electric  light  wires  has 
been  constructed  as  follows:  A  channel-shaped  bracket 
made  of  strap  iron  and  carrying  two  small  insulators 
at  the  extremities  is  drilled  at  its  middle  point  for  the 
insertion  of  a  lag  screw  that  fits  into  a  plug  in  the  roof 
or  rib.  This  effective  method  of  supporting  the  wires  has 
the  advantage  of  carrying  the  wires  at  a  uniform  dis- 
tance apart.  Only  one  plug  is  needed  for  the  support  of 
both  wires.  By  means  of  a  hook,  the  eye  of  which  is 
placed  under  the  head  of  the  lag  screw,  this  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  to  support  a  lamp  and  socket  by 
taking  the  stress  of  its  support  off  the  wires.  If  it  is 
desired  to  suspend  the  wires  from  the  rib,  the  eye  of  the 
hook  is  placed  under  the  head  of  the  lower  insulator 
bolt. 


For  efficiently  making  a  good  connection  from  a  trolley 
wire,  a  small  spring  damp  with  an  insulated  handle 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  handle  is  composed  of 
rubber  or  a  composite  substance  and  is  attached  to  the 
spring  by  means  of  a  screw.    The  wire  is  hooked  around 


FIG.    15.      A   NEAT  .\NI)   EFFICIENT  CHOCK 

A   pair  of   tlicse   chocks   are  larriiii   on   each   locomotive   and   will 

hold  a  car  or  a  trip  without  the  aid  of  sprags. 

the  screw  between  the  handle  and  the  clamp  and  held 
firmly  by  tightening  the  screw.  When  the  clamp  is  in 
position  on  the  trolley  wire  it  is  clear  of  the  locomotive 
trolley  wheel  and  is  rarely  displaced. 

The  rail-return  attachment  is  a  spring  clamp  that  fits 
under  and  grips  the  base  of  the  rail.  It  is  attached  by 
bringing  pressure  on  the  curved  part  of  the  clamp  by 
hand.  The  return  wire  is  placed  between  the  edge  of  the 
rail  base  and  the' hook  of  the  clamp.  This  wire  is  con- 
nected to  the  clamp  and  attached  to  the  return  wire 
by  the  usual  splice.  Both  of  these  attachments  can  be 
easily  made  and  give  a  better  connection  than  that  al- 
lowed by  the  usual  practice  of  wrapping  the  positive 
wire  around  a  hanger  and  the  return  wire  around  the 
head  of  a  rail  spike. 

An  unplated  frog  was  constructed,  so  as  to  have  all  of 
the  rigidity  of  a  plated  frog  but  lacking  its  weight. 
How-ever,  the  chief  reason  for  its  use  is  an  economic 
one,  since  it  can  be  assembled  at  the  point  of  installa- 
tion and  any  defective  part  can  be  removed  and  another 
part  substituted  without  lifting  the  whole  frog.  It  con- 
sists of  the  usual  point,  straight  and  transfer  rails,  all 
of  which  are  solidly  joined  together  by  channel  irons 
bolted  to  the  webs  of  the  rails.  Only  one  size  of  bolt  is 
used  on  both  fishplates  and  channel  irons  and  only  one 
wrench  is  necessary  in  assembling.  As  can  be  noticed 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  any  part  of  the  frog 
can  be  removed  by  taking  out  four  bolts. 


FIG.   16.     A  SAFE  SHOT-FIRING  DEVICE 
A   quarter    turn    of   the   key    terminal    makes    the    connection    and 
flres  the  shots  :  release  or  withdrawal  of  the  key  opens  the  contact. 
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An  efficient  first-aid  packet  also  has  been  designed. 
Practically  all  of  the  packets  of  this  kind  on  the  market 
today  are  contained  in  a  metal  case.  When  these  are 
supplied  to  the  miners  they  arei  usually  carried  in  a  hip 
pocket.  In  a  short  time  the  case  is  bent  and  dented  and 
quite  frequently  the  sealing  wrapper  of  the  supplies  is 
torn.  In  such  a  case  when  the  supplies  are  needed  they 
are  liable  to  be  dirty  and  damp  and  in  a  condition  that 
may  permit  infection  to  result  from  their  use. 

A  first-aid  packet  has  therefore  been  made  for  the  use 
of  the  Ford  Collieries  Co.  that  will  withstand  the  hard 
usage  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  miner.  The  case 
is  a  piece  of  tire  casing  that  will  conform  to  unusual 
pressure  made  upon  it  and  at  the  same  time  be  prac- 
tically waterproof.  The  contents  of  the  case  embrace 
items  somewhat  different  from  those  found  in  most  first- 
aid  packets,  including  a  triangular  bandage,  a  large 
compress  bandage,  two  muslin  finger  cots,  two  gauze 
roller  bandages  and  a  strip  of  adhesive  tape.  Compact- 
ness has  been  sought  in  the  size  of  the  case.  The  sup- 
plies are  adequate  for  any  ordinary  injury,  yet  as  a 
rule  do  not  include  more  materials  than  can  well  be 
utilized. 

A  S.AFEfY  Switch  for  Room  Partings 

As  may  be  noticed  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
the  safety  switch  for  use  on  room  partings  here  em- 
ployed is  a  standard  spring  switch  with  certain  addi- 
tions or  attachments.  A  spring  has  been  added  to  the 
straight  point  which  keeps  the  switch  set  for  the  open 
unless  intentionally  held  for  a  curve.  Two  levers  have 
been  attached,  the  e.xtremities  of  which  lie  a  little  above 
the  rail  and  parallel  to  it,  the  opposite  ends  being  joined 
loosely.  One  of  these  levers  is  provided  with  a  down- 
ward-projecting lug  that  drops  into  a  recess  in  a  plate 
that  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  bridle  bar  when  the 
switch  is  thrown  for  a  curve. 

The  switch  point  butts  are  nicked  near  the  end  of  the 
base  on  the  inside  and  are  placed  in  chairs  which  have 
a  ri\et  that  engages  this  nick.  The  butts  are  then  held 
in  place  by  "V"-shaped  channels  which  are  driven  be- 
tween the  curves  and  the  straight  rails.  A  spike  is 
placed  behind  each  channel  to  keep  it  in  place. 

When  it  is  desired  to  pass  a  trip  of  cars  onto  the 
curve,  the  switch  throw  lever  is  pulled  over  until  the 
curve  point  is  against  the  rail.  When  the  trip  has  passed 
the  lever  is  released.  The  switch  is  then  made  to  as- 
sume the  position  for  the  .straight  by  the  first  car  pass- 
ing along  the  straight  track.  The  throw  is  made  by  the 
wheel  depressing  one  of  the  levers  and  allowing  the 
.spring  to  function. 

The  old  adage  that  "Neatness  is  an  outward  sign  of 
inward  efficiency"  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
around  coal  mine  plants.  A  frequent  sight  underground 
is  the  promiscuous  scattering  of  props  and  sprags  along 
haulage  roads.  Heretofore  there  has  been  a  certain  de- 
gree of  method  in  this  madness,  although  the  method 
has  been  woefully  inefficient.  If  a  motorman  desires  to 
block  a  trip  of  loaded  cars  on  a  grade,  he  commonly 
hunts  around  for  sprags  to  throw  into  the  car  wheels 
or  as  a  last  resort  places  a  post  across  the  track.  By 
the  use  of  a  simply-constructed  device  there  will  be  no 
need  for  cluttered  haulageways  in  those  mines  that  do 
not  use  brakes  on  their  cars. 

This  device  consists  of  a  triangular  block  of  wood  that 
has  one  face  curved  to  fit  the  face  of  a  car  wheel.  An 
iron  handle  is  attached  to  ihe  block  and  an  iron  clip  or 


bracket  that  fits  around  the  flange  of  the  wheel.  One 
extremity  is  fitted  with  a  fork  to  hold  the  chock  on  the 
rail.  Two  of  these  blocks  are  carried  on  each  locomotive 
and  are  u.sed  in  making  up  a  trip  or  in  blocking  a  trip 
inside  of  a  door.  The  necessity  for  finding  a  sprag 
or  using  any  available  piece  of  timber  thus  has  been 
overcome. 

Many  shot-firing  devices  are  available  today,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  combine  more  practical  features  than  the 
one  used  in  these  mines.  This  is  composed  of  a  small 
bo.x  that  contains  two  contacts  for  the  current  and  a 
rotor  on  a  broken  shaft,  one  end  of  which  is  square. 
The  rotor  is  held  in  a  non-contact  position  by  a  spiral 
spring.  The  apparatus  in  its  entirety  depends  for  cur- 
rent upon  a  cap-lamp  battery  or  an  ordinarj'  dry  cell. 

Wideawake  Safety  Committee  Gets  Results 

To  operate  it  the  terminals  of  the  lead  or  shot-firing 
wire — one  end  of  which  is  a  square  key — are  placed 
upon  the  ends  of  the  rotor  shaft.  The  key  terminal  is 
given  a  quarter  turn,  which  is  sufficient  to  bring  the 
contact  points  of  the  rotor  in  touch  with  the  contact 
points  of  the  current  supply,  thus  firing  the  shot.  When 
pressure  is  removed  from  the  key  the  shaft  will  rotate 
in  a  reverse  direction  under  the  action  of  the  spring 
and  assume  the  non-contact  position,  thus  making  acci- 
dental contacts  impossible. 

The  practical  devices  here  described  show  quite 
clearly  the  I'esults  of  a  wideawake  central  safety  com- 
mittee. It  is  doubtful  if  many  other  such  committees 
that  have  come  into  existence  under  the  compensation 
laws  can  show  the  same  tangible  results  of  conscientious 
effort  as  this  one.  After  all,  it  is  not  in  "getting  by" 
that  progress  is  achieved,  but  only  through  honestly 
seeking  a  definite  goal.  From  the  success  that  has 
attended  the  initial  efforts  of  this  company,  it  has  been 
spurred  on  to  even  greater  ones. 

Numerous  other  safety  devices  that  go  hand  in  hand 
with  more  efficient  operation  are  under  construction  by 
this  company  and  will  be  taken  up  at  a  later  date  in 
Coal  Age.  For  the  present,  this  article,  it  is  hoped,  will 
demonstrate  the  parcticability  of  the  plan  pursued  and 
encourage  other  companies  to  make  the  competition 
keener^  As  to  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  occurring 
in  the  three  mines  of  the  company  during  the  past  two 
years,  there  has  been  but  a  single  one.  This  was  the 
death  of  a  man  on  the  surface  who  had  been  trimming 
cars  underneath  the  tipple.  It  was  purely  accidental  as 
the  facts  in  the  case  prove.  One  fatality  for  approxi- 
mately 3,000,000  tons  of  coal  is  a  record  of  which  any 
company  might  well  be  proud.  This  is  sufficient  cause  in 
itself  for  the  allowing  of  the  full  40-cent  credit.  More 
and  more  does  coal  mining  cease  to  be  a  gamble  with 
death. 

Wholesalers  \\  ill  Consider  Coal 
Reconsiojnment   Charges 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  is  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  June  1  and 
2.  The  program  has  not  been  outlined  as  yet,  but  re- 
consignment  charges  will  be  an  important  feature  of 
the  discussion  at  the  convention.  At  the  same  time 
plans  will  be  perfected  for  a  formal  presentation  of  the 
reconsignment  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  will  meet  in  Chicago 
April  15. 
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Some  Methods  of  Suspending 

Electric  Power  Cables 


Power  Cables  in  Many  Instances  Must  Be  Suspended  in  Bore  Holes  or  Shafts- 
Supported  from  the  Top  Only  and  Auxiliary  Carrying  Cables 
Sometimes  May  Be  Necessary 


-They  Can  Be 


By  R.  p.  Hines 

Fairmont.  W.  Va. 


IN  ORDER  to  transmit  electric  energy  from  the  sur- 
face into  a  mine,  cables  are  extensively  used.  The 
type  of  cables  to  be  employed,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  exact  purpose  to  be  served.  Some  of  their  main 
uses  are  for  supplying  underground  transformer,  syn- 
chronous-converter or  motor-generator  substations, 
alternating-current,  motor-driven  centrifugal  or  recipro- 
cating pumps,  alternating-current  motor-driven  hoists, 
and  to  feed  the  usual  direct-current  distribution  circuits 
throughout  the  mine. 

Various  transmission  voltages  and  systems  are  em- 
ployed and  the  cables  used  therefor  embrace  bare 
cables  (usually  employed  for  the  negative  conductor  in 
grounded  direct-current  systems)  as  well  as  those  with 
various  degrees  of  insulation,  to  suit  the  voltage  of  the 
system  on  which  they  are  used,  and  which  may  be  either 


FIG.  1.  THREE  CABLES  CARRIED  DOWN"  THE  SAME  SHAFT 
Two  of  the  cable.s,  A  and  B  are  held  by  clamps,  the  third  cable 
is  threaded  through  a  cast-iron  block,  the  strands  spread,  and 
spelter,  or  solder,  poured  around  them.  This  method  Is  applicable 
only   for  bare  cables  at  earth  potential. 

single-  or  multi-conductor.  Only  methods  of  suspend- 
ing cables  vertically  in  shafts  and  bore  holes  will  be 
here  considered.  The  mechanical  make-up  of  such  a 
cable  will  of  course  be  influenced  by  the  depth  of  the 
shaft  or  bore  hole,  but  within  the  range  ordinarily 
found  in  most  bituminous  coal  mines  no  special  or 
unusual  features  are  required  to  obtain  the  necessary 
mechanical  strength. 

The  usual  types  of  cables  employed  may  be  classed  as 
follows:  Class  I — Single  conductor  cables,  (a)  bare: 
(b)  insulated,  braid  covered;  (c)  insulated,  lead  cov- 
ered; (d)  insulated,  lead  covered,  wire  armored.  Class 
II — Multi-conductor  cables,  (a)  insu'ated,  braid  cov- 
ered; (b)  insulated,  lead  covered:  (c)  insulated,  lead 
covered,  wire  armored. 


One  or  more  methods  of  suspending  such  type  of  the 
different  varieties  of  cables  under  the  two  general  sub- 
division.s  as  above  will  be  described,  while  the  illustra- 
tions accompanying  this  article  show  typical  suspensions 
for  some  of  the  different  classes. 

In  considering  single-conductor,  bare  cables,  it  will 
be  found  that  they,  in  general,  possess  sufficient  mechani- 
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FIG.   2.     INSULATED  CAST-IRON  BLOCK  SUSPENSION 
This   is   a   modification   of  C,  Fig.    1.  adapting  it   to  cables   carry- 
ing appreciable  voltage.     The  cast-iron  block  into  which  the  cable 
is  soldered  is  insulated   from  its  surroundings. 

cal  strength  to  carry  their  own  weight  with  a  consider- 
able factor  of  safety.  Of  course,  'engineers'  opinions 
vary  regarding  the  safety  factor  necessary.  This 
feature  is  determined  therefore  largely  by  the  opinion 
of  the  engineers  responsible  for  the  installation.  Inas- 
much as  where  bare  cables  are  used  they  are  almost 
invariably  employed  for  the  negative  conductor  of  a 
direct  current  grounded  .system,  these  cables  are  at  the 
potential  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide 
means  of  insulating  them  from  the  ground  either  at  the 
point  of  suspension  or  elsewhere. 


OcCll 


FIG.   3.     POTHEAD  SUSPENSION'  TERMINAL 
Since  the  eye  of  this  device  is  "alive."  that  is.  at  the  cable  poten- 
tial,   its    support    must    be    insulated.      This    is    accomplished    by 
means   of   a  strain   insulatoi-. 

This  renders  the  problem  of  supporting  them  at  the 
point  of  suspension  by  clamps  or  other  means  a  com- 
paratively simple  one.  A  method  similar  to  that  shown 
at  "a"  (Fig.  1)  has  proved  satisfactory  during  several 
years  of  service.  The  conductor  is  suspended  in  a  fiber 
conduit  placed  in  the  concrete  side  of  a  shaft.    The  clamp 
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in  Fig.  1  shown  attached  to  an  insulated  armored  cable, 
but  which  works  equally  well  upon  a  bai-e  conductor,  is 
of  cast  iron  split  in  two  parts,  .similar  to  the  one  shown 
in  Fig.  8,  and  is  arranged  to  bolt  tightly  around  the 
cfible.  the  clamp  being  bored  out  to  just  the  right  diam- 
eter to  firmly  grip  the  conductor  when  the  eight  bolts 
are  drawn  up. 

The  lower  end  of  the  clamp  is  provided  with  a  flat 
bearing  surface  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  pipe,  or  bore 
hole  casing,  and  has  a  round  projecting  element  e.xtend- 
ing  below  the  flat  portion.     This  projection  is  turned 


l-'IGS.    4    A.\D   3.      A   POTHEAD   SUPPORTED   OX    A   FAX 

HOUSING 

An  iron  tripod  placed  on  top  of  tlie  fan-casing  supports,  througli 

a  strain  insulator,  tlie  pothead  terminal  of  a  cable  suspended   in 

the  air  shaft. 

down  so  that  its  outside  diameter  is  such  as  to  just  allow 
it  to  fit  snugly  inside  the  conduit.  This  clamp  is  about  18 
in.  long  and  is  designed  to  give  a  large  contact  area  for 
gripping  the  cable.  At  "c"  (Fig.  1)  is  shown  a  method 
which  is  extremely  simple.  The  conductor  in  this  case 
is  a  1,000,000  circular  mill,  61-wire  concentric-strand 
cable  and  is  suspended  in  a  4-in.  inside  diameter  fiber 
conduit,  imbedded  in  the  concrete  side  of  the  shaft,  the 
depth  being  517  ft.  The  clamp  for  holding  the  cable 
at  the  top  consists  of  cast  iron  in  the  fonn  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  having  a  tapered  hole  through  the  center. 
This  casting  is  10  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  8  in. 
in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  is  8  in.  high.  The  diameter 
of  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  casting  is  just  sufficient 
to  allow  the  cable  to  pass  through,  but  gradually 
increases  to  a  considerably  larger  diameter  at  the  top. 

After  the  top  end  of  the  cable  is  passed  through  this 
bole,  the  strands  are  opened  out  and  babbitted  or  leaded 
solidly  into  the  casting,  the  opening  of  the  strands 
allowing  the  molten  material  to  penetrate  into  the  inter- 
stices, filling  them  thoroughly. 

Other  methods  which  might  be  employed  would  be  to 
lead  or  babbitt  the  end  of  the  cable  into  a  regular  wire- 
rope  .socket  eye,  such  as  is  commonly  used  with  steel 
hoisting  cables,  or  to  employ  the  two  eye  halves  of  the 
regular  feeder-cable  clamp.  Neither  of  these  two 
methods  has  ever  been  used  by  my.self,  although  each  is 
entirely  feasible. 

In  considering  methods  for  suspending  cables  of  the 
insulated,  braid  covered,  single-conductor  type,  since 
these  cables  are  practically  always  at  considerably  above 
earth  potential,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  suitable 


insulation  between  the  ground  and  the  clamp  used,  in 
case  the  clamp  is  in  contact  with  the  metallic  portion  of 
the  cable.  In  case  the  clamp  is  applied  over  the  insula- 
tion and  braid  no  additional  insulation  will  ordinarily 
be  required.  For  use  where  the  clamp  is  in  contact 
with  the  metallic  portion  of  the  cable,  the  method 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2  may  be  used.  This  is  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  method  shown  at  "a"  (Fig.  1),  in  that  means 
of  insulating  the  clamp  proper  from  the  ground  is  pro- 
vided. 

The  means  of  suspension  consists  of  a  cup-shaped 
casting  which  is  placed  over  the  bore  hole  and  which 
may  be  bolted  to  the  concrete  in  which  the  casting  is 
imbedded.  A  block  of  suitable  impregnated  wood  or 
other  insulating  material  is  placed  between  this  cup- 
shaped  casting  and  the  cone-shaped  cast-iron  block, 
which  is  fastened  directly  to  the  metallic  part  of  the 
cable.  The  outer  braid  and  insulation  are  removed 
from  the  cable  near  the  upper  end,  in  sections,  as  indi- 
cated, and  the  bare  cable  passed  through  the  hole  in  the 
cast-iron  l)lock.  The  strands  of  the  cable  are  then 
opened  and  filled  with  solder  or  babbitt  metal.  This 
fastens  the  cable  securely  in  and  to  the  casting,  which 
rests  on  the  insulating  block  in  the  cup-shaped  casting. 

The  space  between  the  insulating  block  and  the  wall  of 
the  cup-like  casting  is  filled  with  the  regular  type  of 
insulating  filling  compound  generally  used  to  fill  end 
bells  on  cables.  This  is  a  semi-liquid  substance,  which 
is  readily  poured  when  heated  but  assumes  a  semi-solid 
plastic  condition  on  cooling.  Another  method  of  sus- 
pending a  cable  of  this  type,  and  embodying  both  a  sup- 
port and  a  pothead  or  terminal,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
It  is  believed  that  the  cut  will  be  practically  self  explana- 
tory, except  that  it  may  be  specially  pointed  out  that  the 
top  ring  or  eye  bolt,  being  in  contact  with  the  metallic 
core  of  the  cable,  will  be  "live,"  and  suitable  strain 
insulators  should  be  inserted  in  the  stranded  guy  cable 
or  other  means  employed  to  support  this  eye.  The  pho- 
tographs, Figs.  4  and  5,  show  a  suspension  of  this  tj-pe, 
indicating  clearly  the  strain  insulators. 

For  use  in  cases  where  the  clamp  is  applied  over  the 
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FIG.    6.      .\    rOWER   CABLE   AND    ITS    SUPPORTING    WIRES 

Where  vertical   rabies   are  too   long  to   sustain    their  own    weight 

auxiliary  wires  may  be  attached  to  the  cable  at  suitable  Intervals. 

These  wires  take  much  of  the  weight  off  the  main  conductor. 

insulation  and  braid  the  type  of  clamp  as  already 
referred  to  and  shown  at  "a"  (Fig.  1)  is  suitable,  but 
must  be  accurately  bored  out,  so  that  sufficient  pres- 
sure on  the  core  of  the  cable  to  support  it  may  be 
obtained,  yet  not  enough  applied  to  damage  the  insula- 
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tion.  In  suspending  lead  covered  cables,  as  included  in 
class  1,  the  added  weight  of  the  lead  covering  and  means 
of  satisfactorily  supporting  it  must  be  considered. 

Although  the  method  of  support  already  referred  to 
and  shown  in  Fig.  3  is  designed  primarily  for  non-lead- 
covered  cables,  it  may  be  used  without  modification  for 
cables  so  sheathed  where  the  length  of  the  cable  is  com- 
paratively short.  In  such  a  case  the  lead  sheath  will  not 
have  to  be  separately  supported.  This  type  of  support 
used  with  a  lead-covered  cable  suspended  in  an  air  shaft 
about  140  ft.  deep  is  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  already 
referred  to.  The  iron  tripod  from  which  the  special 
clamp  and  end  bell  are  suspended  is  set  on  the  top  of  the 
wind  box  from  the  ventilating  fan,  built  over  the  air 
shaft,  in  which  the  cable  hangs.  The  entire  weight  is 
cprried  by  the  clamp. 

When  using  lead-covered  cables  in  deeper  shafts  or 
bore  holes  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  lead  sheath 
separately  and  a  usual  method  is  to  lash  the  cable  to  two 
or  more  copper  or  steel  supporting  strands.  These  are 
fastened  to  the  cable  by  a  wrapping  of  several  turns  of 
wire  carefully  soldered,  the  wrappings  being  spaced 
everj'  15  to  25  ft.     (.See  Fig.  6.) 

Another  tyTpe  of  suspension  for  lead-covered  cables  is 
commonly  called  the  "sheave  wheel"  method.     A  stan- 


FIG.  7.     SUSPENDING  A  CABLE  FROM  A  SHEAVE 

The   cable   is   passed   one   or  more   times   around   a  sheave,   then 

lashed  to  itself.     Clamps  and  auxiliary  supporting  wires  or  cables 

may   also  be   used   to   advantage. 

dard  sheave  wheel,  such  as  is  usually  employed  for  hoist- 
ing cables,  is  carried  between  suitable  bearings  on  a 
timber  or  steel  framework  erected  over  the  shaft  or 
bore  hole.  The  cable  is  passed  one  or  more  times  over 
the  sheave  wheel  and  the  free  end  is  lashed  to  the  side 
■of  the  cable  emerging  from  the  mine.  This  is  done  to 
.prevent  the  cable  from  slipping  back  over  the  sheave. 
In  the  case  of  heavy  or  long  cables  additional  safety 


may  be  obtained  by  fastening  the  cable  every  15  or  20  ft. 
to  steel  supporting  strands,  which  are  in  turn  connected 
to  the  frame  supporting  the  sheave  wheel.  Adjustable 
bolts,  eye  bolts  or  turn  buckles  should  be  u.sed  with  the 
steel  strands  in  order  to  properly  take  up  the  stress. 
This  type  of  suspension  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Conductors  of  the  1-d  class  mentioned  above  consist 
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FIG.    8.      A  CAST-IRON  CLAMP  ON  AN   ARMORED  CABLE 
The  clamp  fits  around  the  cable,  ^Ips  It  tightly  and   rests  upon 
the   top   of   the    bore-hole   casing.      The   armoring   wires    may    be 

brought  out  of  the  insulating  sheath  and  bent  over  hook-shaped. 


of  lead-covered  cables,  over  the  lead  sheath  of  which 
there  is  placed  a  bedding  or  layer  of  asphalted  jute,  and 
over  this  a  spiral  wire  armor.  Over  this  armor  there  is 
usually,  though  not  always,  a  layer  of  asphalted  jute,  to 
protect  the  armoring  wires  as  much  as  possible  from 
corrosion  by  the  acid  mine  water  and  air. 

Cables  manufactured  especially  for  vertical  suspension 
in  shafts  and  bore  holes  and  called  by  most  cable  manu- 
facturers bore-hole  cables,  are  included  in  this  classifica- 
tion. Bore-hole  cables  are  armored  with  galvanized  steel 
wire,  the  same  as  submarine  cables,  e.xcept  that  one  of  the 
wires  of  the  armor  is  omitted,  so  that  when  the  service 
of  the  armor  wire  is  put  around  it  (which  is  done  while  it 
is  in  the  process  of  armoring  and  under  tension)  it  com- 
presses the  armor  so  as  to  grip  the  cable  tightly,  and 
as  this  wrapping  or  serving  of  armoring  wires  is  placed 
around  the  cable  everj'  25  ft.,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
cable  slipping  out  of  the  armor. 

These  cables  are  designed  so  that  the  total  weight  may 
be  safely  carried  by  the  armor  wires.  The  upper  end  of 
the  cable  is  so  finished  as  to  permit  its  easy  suspension. 
A  WTapping  is  placed  over  the  armor  wires,  which  are 
brought  out  at  different  points  and  bent  over  in  a  hook. 
A  clamp  designed  to  grip  the  cable  tightly,  and  also  to 
support  it  by  the  wrapping  resting  on  it  at  the  top,  is 
used.  This  clamp  and  also  the  method  of  finishing  the 
armoring  at  the  end  of  the  cable  is  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  8.  Figs.  10  and  11  show  an  installation  of  this 
type,  except  that  all  the  armor  wires  are  brought  out 
and  bent  over  at  one  point. 

Another  method  of  supporting  wire-armored  cables 
is  sometimes  used,  in  which  a  clamp  somewhat 
resembling  two  pipe  flanges  is  employed.  This  has  a 
hole  in  the  center  of  proper  diameter  to  allow  the  cable 
to  just  pass  through.  The  edges  of  this  hole  in  the 
lower  half  are  rounded,  so  that  there  will  be  no  cutting 
or  abrading  of  the  cable.  The  lower  half  of  the  clamp  is 
placed  over  the  cable,  then  the  armor  wires  are 
untwisted  and  bent  out  over  the  clamp  radially. 

The  upper  half  of  the  clamp  is  then  placed  over  the 
cable  and  the  two  halves  tightly  fastened  together  by 
means  of  bolts,  thus  clamping  the  armor  wires  securely 
between  the  two  halves.  The  ends  of  the  armor  wires 
are  then  usually  bent  down  over  the  outer  rim  of  the 
clamp.  This  clamp  rests  on  the  end  of  the  bore  hole 
casing,  thus  supporting  the  cable,  practically  the  entire 
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weight  being  carried  by  the  armor  wires.    Fig.  9  illus- 
trates the  clamp  in  detail. 

We  next  come  to  the  multi-conductor  cables,  and  in 
considering  the  methods  for  their  suspension  it  will  be 
found,  generally,  that  the  means  employed  for  the  dif- 
ferent subdivisions  of  single-conductor  cables  may  be 
adapted  to  give  satisfactory  results  when  employed  with 
multi-conductor  cables  of  the  same  subdivisions  or  gen- 


in  direction  of  Atroti"' 

FIG.  9.     DBT.\IL.S  OF  A  FLANGE  CABLE  .SUPPORT 
The   armoring   wires   are   unwrapped   and   brought    betweeii_  the   two   flangu 
which   are   then   drawn    tightly   together   with    the   bolts 
supported  by  its  armor. 


The   cable   is   thus 


eral  construction.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  single-con- 
ductor cables  are  most  commonly  used  on  circuits  of  low 
or  medium  voltage  and  multi-conductor  cables  on  high 
voltage  circuits,  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  con- 
ductors in  the  first  class  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
those  in  the  second  class. 

For  suspending  multi-conductor,  braid-covered  cable, 
a  clamp  of  the  type  already  described  and  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1  and  in  Fig.  8  for  single-conductor  cables  of  this 


FIGS.   10  AND  11.  A  POWDER  CABLE  INSTALLED   l.V   A 

BOREHOLE 

This  l«    a   clamp  aupport   placed    upon    the    borehole   casing.      The 

caaing  rlnes  thrc-  to  four  feet  above  th>-  pround   to  prevent  the 

•  ntrance  of  rain   or   .■<no\v. 

.'<anie  construction  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  shafts 
and  bore  holes  of  moderate  depth,  where  the  weight  of 
the  cable  is  not  such  a.s  to  require  a  pressure  from  the 


clamp  in  excess  of  that  which  might  be  applied  without 
injury  to  the  braid  covering  or  other  insulation.  In 
deeper  shafts  and  bore  holes  some  additional  means  of 
support  may  be  employed,  such  as  two  steel  strands 
lashed  to  the  cable  by  wire  wrappings  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. The  sheave-wheel  method  would  also  undoubtedly 
be  satisfactory  where  the  depth  of  shaft  or  bore  hole 
was  not  excessive. 

For  lead-covered  multi-conductor  cables 
most  of  the  methods  of  suspension  adaptable 
to  the  corresponding  type  of  single-conductor 
cables  are  applicable.  Among  these  are:  the 
sheave-wheel  type,  either  with  or  without 
the  additional  supporting  strands;  the  four- 
bolt  clamp,  as  per  Fig.  8  (especially  for 
moderate  depths),  while  in  some  cases  sup- 
porting strands  only  may  be  employed  some- 
thing after  the  idea  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Cables  of  the  lead-covered,  wire-armored 
type  are  usually  considered  by  most  engineers 
and  cable  manufacturing  companies  as  the 
conductors  "par  excellence"  for  vertical  sus- 
pension in  shafts  and  bore  holes.  In  a  properly 
designed  and  constructed  cable  of  this  type 
the  matter  of  suspension  is  an  easy  one,  since 
excellent  devices  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  means  of  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  cable 
is  carried  by  the  armor  wires,  thus  relieving  the  main 
copper  conductors  of  practically  all  stress.  At  the 
same  time  the  armor  wires  give  excellent  protection 
to  the  lead  sheath  and  conductors  from  mechanical 
injury. 

With  a  properly  applied  and  compounded  a.sphaltic 
jute  covering  over  th^,  wire  armor  this  is  in  turn  pro- 
tected from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  sulphur  in  the 
mine  water.  The  suspension  of  the  multi-conductor 
lead-covered,  wire-armored  cab'es  is  effected  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  single-conductor 
cables  of  the  same  type.  Actual  installations,  as  shown 
in  the  photos  accompanying  this  article,  cover  a  wide 
range  of  voltage  and  size  of  cable  as  well  as  depth  of 
bore  hole  or  shaft.  Each  of  these  installations  has,  in 
its  own  sphere,  served  the  purpose  in  hand  admirably 
and  given  years  of  satisfactory  service. 


No  Gas  Mask  Suited  to  Mine  Use 

A  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  use  of  gas 
masks  in  coal  mines  has  been  issued  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Safety  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  of  which  George 
S.  Rice  is  the  chairman.  The  recommendation  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  disapproves  the  use  of  any 
military  or  industrial  gas  mask  so  far  developed,  in 
fighting  mine  fires  or  in  recovery  work  after  explosions 
in  any  kind  of  mine,  because  there  always  is  likely  to 
be  carbon  monoxide  present,  or  a  deficiency  of  oxygen 
existing,  or  both.  Self-contained  oxygen  breathing  ap- 
paratus should  be  used  under  the.se  conditions." 


Seasonal  Rate  Bill  in  House 

A  bill  identical  with  the  measure  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  F'relinghuysen,  providing  for  sea- 
sonal railroad  freight  rates  for  the  shipping  of  coal,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representative  Cooper 
of  Ohio. 
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"Agglutinatino  Curve  of  Coal" 

Laboratory  Experiments  Disclose   Interesting  Charac- 
teristics in  the  Coking  Properties  of  Coal  When 
Mixed  with  Inert  Material 

By  Bykem 

AN  ARTICLE  discussing  the  effect  on  the  coking 
i.  applutinizinjr  properties  of  coal  when  mixed  with 
v:iryinj>-  proportions  of  inert  material  is  printed  in  the 
English  (;a.s-  Juurnal  vol.  CXLIX,  No.  2961  (Feb.  10,  1920. 
p.  313),  under  the  title — "The  Agglutinating  Curve."  In 
the  experiments  described  the  inert  materials  employed 
consisted  of  sand,  anthracite  and  carbon.  The  influence 
of  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  inert  substance  was 
studied  and  reference  was  made  to  the  "agglutinating 
cur\'e,"  showing  "the  proportion  of  inert  material  of 
varying  degrees  of  fineness  a  particular  coal  could  sus- 
tain and  still  yield  coherent  coke."  These  curves  are 
not  included  in  the  published  article.  Pulverized  elec- 
trode carbon  is  recommended  as  the  best  inert  substance 
for  this  test.  Coke  buttons  were  obtained  by  the  stand- 
ard American  method  for  determining  volatile  matter. 

After  reading  the  article  referred  to,  in  order  to 
observe  more  closely  this  interesting  behavior  of  coal, 
numerous  coke  buttons  were  prepared  in  the  laboratory 
on  three  different  coals.  These  tests  were  undertaken 
to  determine:  (1)  The  maximum  per  cent  of  inert 
material  which  could  be  blended  with  the  different  coals ; 
(2)  the  influence  of  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  inert 
material;  (3)  the  crushing  strength  of  the  buttons 
obtained;  (4)  the  agglutinating  curve,  plotting  the  per 
cent  of  inert  material  against  the  crushing  strength. 

The  coals  selected  were  samples  of  Pocahontas,  east- 
ern Kentucky  and  Illinois  coals.  All  the  coals  passed 
a  40-mesh  sieve,  no  effort  being  made  to  secure  a  definite 
size.  The  inert  materials  used  were  pulverized  electrode 
carbon  passing  100  mesh,  and  sand  passing  40  and  re- 
maining on  60  mesh,  also  sand  passing  100  mesh. 

The  maximum  proportion  of  carbon  which  could  be 
used  was  found  to  be  80  per  cent.  The  resulting  Poca- 
hontas and  Illinois  buttons  could  be  easily  crushed  with 
the  fingers.  The  Kentucky  button  was  considerably 
harder  than  the  other  two.  The  results  obtained  with 
50-mesh  sand  were  quite  similar  to  those  just  described, 
except  that  the  buttons  were  somewhat  harder.  With 
100-mesh  sand  the  buttons  were  somewhat  more  fragile. 

With  80  per  cent  of  100-mesh  sand  the  Pocahontas  and 
Illinois  buttons  were  practically  powders  and  the  Ken- 
tucky button  was  easily  crushed  with  the  fingers.  In 
this  latter  case  the  Pocahontas  button  was  slightly  more 
coherent  than  was  the  Illinois  button.  In  all  other  cases 
the  Illinois  buttons  appeared  to  be  as  coherent,  under 
similar  conditions,  as  the  Pocahontas  buttons.  One 
Pocahontas  button  containing  20  per  cent  of  200-mesh 
sand  which  was  made  was  easily  crushed  with  the  fingers. 

Efforts  were  made  to  determine  the  crushing  strength 
of  the  various  series  of  buttons  obtained,  but  no  satis- 
factory method  could  be  devised.  Some  of  tne  poorest 
buttons  sustained  a  weight  of  about  70  grams,  while  an 
Illinois  button  containing  20  per  cent  of  electrode  car- 
bon sustained  a  weight  of  66  lb.  Since  the  crushing 
strengths  of  these  coke  buttons  were  not  determined 
agglutinating  curves  could  not  be  prepared. 

Conclusions  reached  were  as  follows:  The  limiting 
proportion  of  inert  substance  is  the  measure  of  the 
agglutinating  value  of  a  coal.     This  value  differs  for 


different  inert  substances,  and  decreases  with  increase 
of  fineness.  Hence  a  given  inert  material  of  a  definite 
fineness  should  be  used  in  comparing  all  coals  in  order 
to  secure  concordant  results. 


February  Tidewater  Sliij>iiients 
Largest  in  Five  Years 

Daily  Cargoes  of  Coal  to  North  Atlantic  Ports  During 
Month  Averaged  Nearly  100,000  Net  Tons 

TIDEWATER  shipments  continued  in  large  volume 
during  the  month  of  February.  The  total  quantity 
of  bituminous  coal  dumped  at  North  Atlantic  ports 
was  2,899,000  net  tons.  Although  smaller  than  the  ton- 
nage of  January — 3,185,000  tons — this  was  at  nearly 
the  same  rate  per  day.  Compared  with  February,  1919, 
(he  month  showed  an  increase  of  362,000  tons,  or  14  per 
cent.  In  fact  the  movement  was  the  largest  attained  in 
any  Februaiy  during  the  last  five  years.  The  total 
amount  dumped  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 
present  coal  year  was  35,692,000  net  tons.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  coal  year  (1918-1919)  this  was  a 
decrease  of  4,109,000  tons,  or  10  per  cent. 

BITUMINOUS  C0.4L  .SHIPPED  TO  Tini;w.\TER 
(Net  tons) 

Coal  year  Coal  year 

1919-20  1918-19 

December 2.036.000  3,206.000 

January 3,185.000  2,954.000 

February 2.899.000  2,537,000 

Coal  year  to  Feb  29 35,692,000  39.801,000 

Coastwise  shipments  to  New  England  during  Feb- 
ruary were  reported  as  793,000  net  tons,  as  compared 
with  804,000  tons  in  Januarj-.  Although  smaller  in 
total  quantity,  the  February  movement  was  thus  at  a 
higher  rate  per  day,  in  fact  at  the  highest  rate  since 
December,  1918.  The  cumulative  shipments  to  New 
England  for  the  coal  year,  which  began  April  1,  1919, 
are  far  behind  the  record  of  the  preceding  coal  year, 
8,218,000  tons  as  against  13,883,000  tons. 

m Tl'MINOUS  CO.\L  .SHIPPED  TO  NEW  ENGL.WI)  Vl.\  TIDEW.\TER 
(Net  tons) 

December.  674.000  876.000 

January 804.000  721,000 

February 793,000  554,000 

Coal  year  to  Feb.  29  8.218.000  13.883,000 

Overseas  exports  during  February  were  718,000  net 
tons,  a  decrease  of  179,000  tons,  compared  with  January. 
Exports  fell  off  sharply  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
and  decreased  at  Hampton  Roads.  Exports  from  Charles- 
ton, however,  rose  from  29,000  to  64,000  tons,  viz. : 

January  February 

New  York 

Philadelphia 103,000  43,000 

Baltimore 1 74,000  58,000 

Hampton  Roads     .                                             591,000  553.000 

Charleston 29.000  64.000 

Total 897.000  718,000 


Records  of  Coal  Commission  Go  to  Bureau 
of  Mines 

President  Wilson  has  issued  an  executive  order  trans- 
ferring all  records  and  files  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  to  the  custody  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  On  June  30  they  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  consolidation  with  the  files  of 
the  Fuel  Administration. 
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Breaker-Chute  Linings  That  Last 

Vitrified  Clay  Pipe  Makes  a  Lining  That  Will  Outwear  Twenty  Ordinary  Linings 
of    the   Iron-Sheet   Variety,    with    Practically   the   Same    Cost    of    Installation 


By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Tarrytown,   N.   T. 


ORDINARY  blue-annealed  sheet  iron  used  in  the' 
lining  of  breaker  chutes  wears  out  so  quickly  that 
several  coal  companies  have  been  investigating 
other  materials  for  lining  the  chutes  in  their  breakers. 
In  the  issue  of  Coal  Age  for  Feb.  19,  1920,  I  called 
attention  to  the  use  of  galvanized  sheet  iron,  under- 
ground and  in  the  breaker,  describing  its  advantages 
over  the  use  of  blue-annealed  sheet   iron.     Since  that 


article  was  written  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining another  lining  for  breaker  chutes  which  seems 
to  have  some  advantages  over  the  galvanized  sheet  iron, 
especially  in  troughs  of  smaller  cross-section. 

At  the  breaker  of  the  Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Co.  near  Peck- 
ville.  Pa.,  the  company  has  been  using  vitrified  clay 
pipe  for  the  lining  of  small  chutes,  and  remarkable 
results  have  been  obtained,  particularly  as  concerns  the 
life  of  the  lining. 

As  an  example,  in  one  of  its  breakers  the  company 
has  two  chutes  lined  with  vitrified  clay  pipe.  These 
chutes  are  each  between  40  and  50  ft.  long. 

One  chute  carries  all  the  coal  in  the  breaker  under 
pea  size,  as  well  as  half  of  the  pea  coal.  The  coal  drops 
into  the  chute  from  a  hopper,  the  fall  being  about  3  ft. 
The  material  thus  lands  directly  on  the  clay  lining. 
From  this  point  the  coal  is  carried  by  the  chute  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  ft.  to  a  set  of  shaker  screens  for  siz- 
ing. For  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years  this  lining 
has  been  in  place,  has  given  continual  service  and  has 
not  been  renewed  or  repaired.  At  the  present  time  it 
shows  comparatively  little  wear,  indicating  that  its  life 
will  be  as  long  again.  This  chute  with  its  lining  is  well 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1. 

The  other  chute,  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  carries  rice 
coal  to  a  pocket,  does  not  handle  as  much  material  as  the 
one  just  described  nor  is  it  quite  as  long,  having  a  length 
of  only  about  40  ft.  It  will  be  noted  that  near  the  lower 
end  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  lining  is  broken.     This  sec- 


Hollow  worn^ 
by  Coal 


'-^mr^> 


FIG.  1.     VITRIFIED  CLAT-I, I.NED  CHUTE 
A   .SO-ft.  chute  from  the  hopper  to  ahakor  soreens   which   carries 
all   tbe  fine  ronl   prortucpd    In   the  brpakir.      This   chute  has   been 
In  service  for  two  and    nn.-half  year.s  without  renewal   of  lining. 


FIG.  2.     I.OWER  LINING  SECTION  DEPRESSED 

This  arrangement  of  lining  parts  results  in  unnecessary  wear  in 

the  lower  pipe  length. 

tion  was  broken  accidentally,  and  the  company  has  not 
as  yet  procured  the  proper  size  of  pipe  to  repTace  it. 

In  a  short  time  the  coal  company  intends  to  line  with 
vitrified  clay  pipe  all  the  chutes  handling  the  small  sizes 
of  coal,  since  by  experience  so  far  it  has  found  that 
such  a  lining  will  last  at  least  ten  times  as  long  as  will 
a  lining  of  blue-annealed  sheet  iron,  while  present  in- 
dications are  that  it  will  outwear  twenty  linings  of  the 
iron-sheet  variety.  From  two  chutes  in  this  breaker 
that  have  been  lined  with  the  vitrified  clay  piping  the 
coal  company  has  received  24  and  30  months  of  wear, 
respectively,  whereas  linings  handling  the  same  char- 
acter of  material,  and  much  less  of  it,  but  composed  of 
blue-annealed  sheet  iron  have  to  be  renewed  every  two 
or  three  months. 
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The  first  cost  of  the  two  types  of  lining  was  approxi- 
mately the  same,  and  there  is  practically  no  difference 
in  the  expense  of  installation.  The  cost  of  upkeep,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  clay  pipe  is  much  less  than  that 
for  the  sheet  iron.  The  only  outlay  for  upkeep  with  the 
clay-pipe  lining  is  when  some  accident  occurs  whereby 
one  or  more  sections  are  broken.  No  attention  is  re- 
quired after  the  first  installation  of  the  vitrified  clay 
pipe,  but  with  the  sheet  iron  constant  attention  is  nec- 
essary as  wear  fs  rapid,  and  the  lining  must  soon  be 
replaced.  The  Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Co.  estimates  that  it  has 
to  reline  its  sheet-iron  chutes  on  an  average  once  everj- 
three  months. 

Vitrified  clay  pipe  lining  is  nothing  but  a  good  grade 


ridge  becomes  a  point  of  wear  and   may  considerably 
decrease  the  life  of  the  lining. 

As  far  as  its  experiments  have  gone   in  the  use  of 
vitrified-clay  pipe  lining,  the  coal  company  has  come  to 


Coal  b/ockeo/ 
by  Riokje 


Coal  blockee/.. 
by  Riolge 


FIG.  3.     LOWER  LINIXG  SECTIOX  ELEVATED 

This  it-sults  in  a  tendency  to  block  the  chute,  with  heavy  wear 

on  the  protruding  edge  of  the  lower  section. 

of  .sewer  pipe  with  the  bell  end  removed  and  the  pipe 
cut  in  two  lengthwise.  At  times  the  coal  company  has 
had  to  purchase  the  pipe  whole  and  do  the  cutting  itself, 
but  upon  other  occasions  it  has  been  able  to  secure  it 
already  prepared  for  use.  When  the  pipe  has  been  re- 
ceived whole  and  has  had  to  be  cut  this  work  has  been 
done  with  a  diamond-pointed  chisel. 

Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  installation  of  the 
vitrified  clay  pipe  in  the  chutes  to  see  that  the  joints, 
which  come  about  every  2  ft.,  exactly  match.  The  lower 
end  of  the  upper  section  should  not  be  higher  than  the 
upper  end  of  the  adjacent  lower  section.  If  they  should 
not  match  and  the  upper  one  be  higher  than  the  one 
below,  the  constant  passage  of  coal  over  this  slight 
drop  will  have  a  tendency  to  wear  a  hollow  in  the  lower 
joint  of  pipe.  This  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  2. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  4  it  will  be  noticed  upon  close 
examination  that  there  are  little  hollows  below  a  num- 
ber of  the  joints.  These  wei-e  caused  by  the  above-de- 
scribed process.  Inequality  of  lining  makes  a  point  of 
wear  that  could  have  been  prevented  if  the  joints  had 
been  properly  matched.  No  matter  how  close  an  exam- 
ination is  given  to  Fig.  1  no  hollows  will  be  found,  as 
these  joints  match  accurately,  except  one  or  two  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  chute,  where  the  chute  makes  a  verti- 
cal bend.  This  vertical  bend  also  makes  the  chute  ap- 
pear in  the  illustration  to  have  a  horizontal  curve,  but 
this  appearance  is  only  an  optical  illusion,  since  the 
chute  lies  in  a  vertical  plane  throughout  its  entire 
length. 

If  the  condition  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  assumed 
above  and  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  joint  of  pipe  is 
lower  than  the  upper  end  of  the  adjacent  lower  joint, 
a  ridge  is  formed  in  the  trough  or  chute  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  retard  the  material  as  it  flows  do\vn- 
ward.  If  the  chute  has  only  a  slight  pitch  this  will  tend 
to  stop  the  coal  and  possibly  clog  the  chute.  This  case 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  In  this  instance  if  the  retarda- 
tion of  the  coal  is  not  suflicient  to  block  the  chute  this 


FIG.  4.  DIFFERENT  LIXl.VG.S  CO.MPARED 
The  chute  on  the  left  carries  all  tlie  i-ice  coal  produced  in  the 
breaker.  This  lining  has  been  in  use  for  two  years  without  re- 
pairs, the  one  broken  section  having  been  fractured  by  the  acci- 
riental  dropping  of  a  wrench.  The  chute  on  the  right  Is  supplied 
with  blue-annealed  steel  lining,  and  it  has  been  found  that  this 
chute  material  needs  to  be  replaced  four  times  a  year. 

the  conclusion  that  coal  will  slide  on  this  substance  at 
the  same,  or  approximately  the  same,  angle  as  it  will 
on  blue-annealed  sheet  iron.  The  longer  the  lining  is 
used  the  more  polished  it  becomes  (as  is  the  case  with 
the  sheet  iron)  and  the  more  readily  will  the  coal  move 
upon  it. 

At  the  present  time  the  company  above  mentioned  is 
using  the  lining  only  for  the  small  sizes  of  coal,  em- 
ploying only  8  and  12-in.  pipe  for  its  chutes.  It  has  not 
attempted  to  use  this  material  for  larger  size.s  of  coal, 
but  may  do  so  at  some  future  date. 
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Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.'s  Improvements 

Near  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Coal  Will  Be  Discharged  Underground  by  Rotary  Pump  and  Hoisted 
by  Skip — This  Has  Not  Been  Tried  Before  in  the  Anthracite 
Region — Pulverized    Coal    Will    Be   Burned    in    the   Power    Plant 


MANY  new  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa.  New 
shafts  are  being  sunk,  miles  of  new  tunnels 
are  being  driven,  and  a  new  power  house  is  being  con- 
structed as  well  as  a  new  breaker.  The  modus  oper- 
andi of  carrying  on  the  mining  was  prohibitive  be- 
cause of  e.xcessive  hauls  both  underground  and  on  the 
surface.  Consequently  some  new  scheme  had  to  be 
devised  and  it  was  decided  to  sink  the  two  new  shafts — 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Richards. 

These  shafts  are  only  2,400  ft.  apart,  but  one  is  in 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  other  in  the  Richards  Basin. 
To  have  brought  all  the  coal  to  one  shaft  would  have 
meant  the  expenditure  of  money  for  tunnel  driving, 
and  would  have  concentrated  so  much  coal  at  one  shaft 
as  to  have  interfered  with  the  hoisting. 

The  Richards  .shaft  is  15  x  23  ft.  outside  of  the  tim- 
bers and  i.s'  to  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,000  ft.     It  is  a 
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FIG. 


PROPOSED   SHAFT    ST.\TION    AT    PENNSYLVANIA 
SHAFT 

The  SuMqut'hanna  Collieries  Co.  rontempIat<;.s  tliu  u.se  of  .sljips 
In  plaro  of  cagex.  and  this  will  make  It  necessary  to  dump  the 
coal  imderKToimd.      For  this   purpose  a   rotary   dump   Is   proposed. 

three-compartment  shaft,  two  for  cages  and  one  a  com- 
bination manway,  column  and  cableway.  An  electrically 
driven  hoist  will  be  used  to  operate  this  shaft.  Four 
levels  will  be  worked  from  it  and  3,000  ft.  of  tunnels 
will  be  driven  to  connect  it  with  present  and  new  work- 
ings. The  timbering  in  the  shaft  is  12  x  12  in.  set  on 
4  ft.  centers.  A  concrete  casing  down  to  a  depth  of  85 
ft.  is  now  in  place.  Ordinary  cages  will  be  used  at  this 
shaft  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  surface,  as  it  must  be 
transported  on  a  narrow-^'age  track  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Colliery  breaker.    This  is  at  a  distance  of  2,400  ft.  from 


the  shaft.  On  Jan.  16,  1920,  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  110  ft.  A  plan  of  the  shaft  appears  in  Fig.  2. 
The  Pennsylvania  shaft  is  different  in  design  from 
the  Richards  shaft.  It  consists  of  4  compartments,  the 
outside  dimensions  being  16  x  22  ft.  10  in.  Instead  of 
using  cages  in  this  shaft  the  intention  is  to  use  skips, 
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FIGS.   2  AND  3.     CROSS-SECTIONS  OF  THE  RICHARDS  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA    SHAFTS 

The  first  cross-section  is  of  the  new  Richards  shaft,  where 
two  regular  cages  are  to  be  used,  while  the  second  cross-section 
is  of  the  Pennsylvania  shaft,  in  which  skips  are  to  be  installed. 
The  use  of  skips  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  a  compartment 
for  handling  of  such  ciippled  mine  cars  as  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
sm'face  for  repairs. 

which  have  not  been  previously  employed  in  vertical 
hoisting  in  the  anthracite  region.  These  skips  will  have 
a  capacity  of  two  mine  cars  each.  The  two  skip  com- 
partments extend  across  the  end  of  the  shaft  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  man-  and  timber-way.  A  central 
compartment  between  the  skip-  and  man-way  is  to  be 
used  for  a  pipe-  and  column-way.  Thirteen  thousand 
feet  of  tunnel.^  will  be  driven  from  this  shaft  to  reach 
all  parts  of  the  present  workings  and  connect  them  with 
the  new  shaft.  These  tunnels  are  on  four  different 
levels.    A  plan  of  this  shaft  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  Pennsylvania  shaft  as  completed  will  be  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  1,030  ft.  and  concreted  to  a  depth 
of  50  ft.  If  No.  2  bed  is  found  to  be  of  a  suitable  depth 
it  will  be  reached  by  slopes,  but  the  shaft  will  not  go 
below  the  No.  3  bed.  The  skip  will  dump  directly  into 
the  rock-separating  house.  A  steam  hoisting  engine 
will  be  used  at  this  shaft  for  raising  the  skips. 

The  tunnels  in  this  shaft  had  on  Jan.  16  been  driven 
to  a  total  distance  of  1,490  ft.,  the  No.  2  level  730  ft.  and 
the  No.  3  level  760  ft.  No.  2  tunnel  was  driven 
730  ft.  between  July  21,  1919,  and  Jan.  16,  1920.  This 
tunnel  is  12  ft.  wide,  7  ft.  high  above  the  rail  and  carries 
a  ditch  IJ  ft.  deep  below  the  top  of  the  rail.  The  tun- 
nel was  driven  through  sandstone  and  slate.  Ingersoll- 
Rand,  water-line,  Dreadnaught  drills  No.  248  are  being 
used  in  this  work.  Three  of  these  drills  are  employed 
to  each  tunnel.  Thirty  holes  8  ft.  in  depth  are  drilled 
to  a  round  and  between  100  and  150  lb.  of  60  per  cent 
dynamite  is  used  to  one  shot.  The  drilling  crew  con- 
sists of  six  men  and  the  mucking  crew  of  five  or  six  men. 

Progress  on  No.  2  tunnel  was  retarded  to  some  extent 
while  some  coal  beds  were  passed,  as  trouble   in   sup- 
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porting  the  roof  was  encountered  and  concrete  roof 
arches  had  to  be  put  in  place.  No.  3  tunnel  was 
driven  760  ft.  between  the  same  dates  as  those 
given  for  the  No.  2  tunnel.  No.  3  tunnel  has 
been  driven  entirely  through  conglomerate  and  i.s 
the  same  size  as  No.  2  tunnel.  Nos.  1  and  4  tunnels 
are  to  be  driven  from  the  shaft  when  it  reaches  the 
proper  point.  At  the  present  time  sinking  operations 
on  the  Richards  shaft  have  stopped  because  of  the 
erection  of  the  permanent  headframe.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  210  ft. 

Serious  Pumping  Problem  Dealt  With 

The  pumping  problem  is  going  to  be  rather  a  serious 
one,  as  the  company  estimates  that  the  Pennsylvania 
shaft  will  make  3,000,000  gal.  of  water  per  day  and  the 
Richards  shaft  half  of  this  amount  or  1,500,000  gal.,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  4,500,000  gal.  Two  pumping  stations  will 
be  installed  in  each  shaft,  one  on  the  bottom  or  fourth 
level  and  one  on  the  second  level.  A  centrifugal  pump 
will  transfer  the  water  fnmi  the  sump  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  to  the  second  level,  where  another  pump 
will  pick  it  up  and  force  it  to  the  surface  for  use  in  the 
breaker.     These  pumps  will  be  electrically  driven. 

The  general  pumping  situation  at  both  shafts  is 
rather  unusual.  At  the  Pennsylvania  shaft  the  normal 
pumping  requirements  are  2,743  gal.  per  min.,  while 
at  the  Richards  shaft  there  will  be  handled  1,138  gal. 
per  min.  The  ma.ximum  pumping  requirements  will 
be  7,184  gal.  per  min.  at  the  Pennsylvania  and  2,379 
gal.  at  the  Richards  shaft.  The  minimum  quantities 
of  water  at  both  of  these  shafts  will  be  handled  by 
direct-acting  pumps  in  two  lifts.  The  excess  water 
will  be  handled  by  batteries  of  centrifugal  pumps  which 
will  be  cut  in  one  at  a  time  according  to  the  require- 
ments. Less  water  is  encountered  at  the  Richards 
shaft  due  to  the  fact  that  a  drainage  tunnel  takes  care 
of  a  large  part  of  the  water  at  this  mine. 

Coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  Richards  shafts  will 
be  brought  first  to  the  rock-separator  house,  which  will 
be  of  steel.  Coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  shaft  will  be 
directly  dumped  at  the  top  of  the  separator,  while  that 
from  the  Richards  shaft  will  be  hauled  by  a  15-ton 
electric  locomotive  to  the  foot  of  a  car  haul,  which  will 
take  the  cars  to  the  top  of  the  separator.  After  leaving 
the  separator  the  coal  will  pass  by  means  of  a  drag- 
line scraper  to  the  top  of  the  new  breaker.  This  build- 
ing will  also  be  of  steel  construction.  This  will  replace 
the  breaker  at  the   Pennsylvania  and  Richards  shafts. 

All  of  the  improvements  are  immediately  over 
large  pillars  underground  with  the  exception  of  the 
breaker  and  it  may  be  necessarj-  to  "slush"  the  workings 
under  this  building.  This  breaker  will  have  a  capacity 
of  3,000  tons  of  clean  coal  per  day. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  whole 
development  will  be  the  new  power  house,  which  will 
use  powdered  anthracite  coal  as  fuel.  The  Susquehanna 
Colliery  Co.,  after  a  period  of  experimentation,  de- 
cided definitely  to  employ  this  type  of  fuel  for  this  plant. 
The  power  house  will  have  a  boiler  capacity  of  12,000  hp. " 
and  an  electrical  capacity  of  9,000  kw.  Steam  turbines 
and  the  latest  improvements  in  all  equipment  will  be 
used.  The  transmission  line  will  be  double  and  will 
have  a  total  length  of  40,000  ft.  The  purpose  in  having 
two  separate  transmission  lines  is  to  provide  a 
reserve  line  in  case  of  accident  to  the  main  line. 
Wooden  poles  will  be  mainly  employed  but  steel  towers 
will  be  used  at  all  important  crossings.     Alternating 


current  will  be  transmitted  at  28,000  volta,  3  phase,  60 
cycle.  All  hoists,  fans,  compressors,  haulage  motors, 
etc.,  will  be  electrically  driven. 

One  timber  yard,  as  well  as  one  shop  and  one  ware- 
house, will  serve  both  of  these  collieries. 

When  the  mines  are  operating  to  their  normal  capac- 
ity the  Pennsylvania  shaft  will  have  a  minimum  of 
8  and  a  maximum  of  12  electric  locomotives  under- 
ground while  the  Richards  shaft  will  have  a  minimum 
of  0  and  a  maximum  of  10.  Forty-five  pound  rail  with 
a  track  gage  of  44  in.  will  be  used  on  all  haulage  roads. 

Next  to  the  use  of  powdered  fuel,  the  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  this  improvement  is  the  use  of  the  rotary 
dump  underground.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  coal 
is  discharged  from  the  car  into  a  coal  pocket  directly 
underneath  the  dump,  and  from  here  it  is  run  into  the 
skip  for  hoisting  to  the  surface.  Two  cars  are  dis- 
charged simultaneously  and  the  pocket  has  a  capacity  of 
eight  cars,  or  four  on  each  side.  The  cars  are  placed 
on  the  dump  by  means  of  a  barney  and  after  discharge 
they  proceed  by  gravity. 


Steamship-Fuel  Supplies  at 
Vladivostok 

CONSUL  David  B.  Macgowan,  Vladivostok,  Siberia, 
Dec.  6,  1919,  states  that  the  principal  fuel  dealers 
in  Vladivostok  are  two  Russian  firms  and  a  Japanese 
firm,  which  supply  launches  and  small  boats  only,  the 
Russian  firms  using  for  the  most  part  coal  shipped  to 
Vladivostok  from  the  Island  of  Sakhalin,  and  the  Ja- 
panese firms  using  coal  shipped  from  Japan.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  has  a  branch  there,  which  supplies  oil  and 
some  gasoline  for  motor  boats  and  motor  cars,  but  oil- 
burning  vessels  that  have  visited  Vladivostok  always 
have  had  sufficient  fuel  for  the  round  trip  or  have  called 
at  Hongkong  for  fuel. 

The  firms  referred  to  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
regular  dealers,  inasmuch  as  their  supplies  are  limited, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  firms  fuel  is  only  a  side 
line  of  their  regular  business. 

The  quantity  of  coal,  fuel  oil,  Diesel  oil,  and  gasoline 
ordinarily  carried  in  stock  is  exceedingly  small  and  not 
to  be  depended  upon  for  shipping  purposes.  The  aver- 
age minimum  stock  of  coal  probably  would  not  be  more 
than  2,000  tons. 

On  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  ruble-exchange 
rate  and  the  present  unsettled  conditions,  prices  are 
continually  changing.  The  average  price  of  coal  is 
about  $20  per  ton,  while  a  few  years  ago,  before  the 
war,  steamer  coal  could  be  obtained  for  $5  or  $6  per  ton 
f.o.b.  As  a  result  of  the  European  war  prices  of  fuel 
have   been    multiplied   about    four    times. 

The  only  varieties  of  coal  worth  mentioning  are 
"Sakhalin  coal"  and  the  Japanese  "Ochi  lump."  These 
supplies  are  not  used  by  foreign  naval  vessels  stationed 
at  Vladivostok.  Such  vessels  are  supplied  with  coal  by 
their  respective  colliers.  Neither  the  Sakhalin  nor  the 
Japanese  coal  is  of  the  highest  quality,  Sakhalin  coal 
averaging  a  little  better  than  Japanese.  The  coal  from 
Sakhalin  contains  about  8,400  calories  per  ton  and 
Japanese  coal  about  7,250  calories;  and  as  coal  containing 
less  than  7,200  calories  is  not  considered  suitable  for 
steamers  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quality  of  Sakhalin  .md 
Japanese  coal  is  little  above  the  minimum  for  shipping 
jiurposes. 
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U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  Acquires  Large 

Coal  Acreage 

Purchases  8,933  Acres  of  Steam  Coal  in  Pittsburgh 
District  and  15,662  Acres  of  Surface  in  Kentucky — 
Decrease  in  Tonnage  Mined  Last  Year  as  Compared 
with  1918  —  Low  Accident  Record    Maintained 


DURING  the  year  1919  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion made  large  purchases  of  coal  lands  and 
obtained  extensive  mining  rights  to  supply  its 
tremendous  needs  for  fuel  in  its  multifarious  activities. 
During  the  year  the  Corporation  purchased  8,933  acres 
of  steam  coal  located  in  the  Greene  County  field,  which 
is  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
while  in  the  Connellsville  region  it  purchased  some 
small  parcels  of  coking  land  aggregating  96  acres  of  fee 
and  133  acres  of  mining  rights.  In  Letcher  and  Har- 
lan Counties,  Kentucky,  it  acquired  15,662  acres  sur- 
face and  in  the  Illinois  coal  fields  153  acres  coal  land. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  coal  and  coke  company 
subsidiaries  of  the  corporation  was  $12,958,647.86.  The 
inventory  of  Dec.  31  showed  the  value  of  coal,  coke 
and  other  fuel  on  hand  to  be  $7,517,024  as  compared 
with  $12,526,191  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1918. 

The  report  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1919,  shows 
that  the  corporation  mined  28,893,123  tons  of  coal  as 
compared  with  31,748,135  tons  the  year  previous.  Of 
that  tonnage  22,955,636  tons  were  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coke  and  5,937,487  tons  for  steam  and  gas  and 
other  purposes.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
5,933,056  tons  of  coke  manufactured  in  beehive  ovens 
and  9,530,593  tons  in  byproducts  oven,  a  total  of 
15,463,649  tons  as  compared  with  17,757,636  tons  the 
year  previous. 

Large  Outlay  for  Housing  and  Equipment        < 

In  the  Connellsville  district  there  were  expended 
during  the  year  $385,841.22  for  additional  housing 
facilities.  At  Footedale  works  an  electric-driven  hoist 
and  haulage  system  were  completed,  at  Phillips  works 
an  electric  system  is  being  installed  and  at  Colonial  No. 
3  works  additions  to  the  electric  power  jilant  were  com- 
pleted. 

An  additional  high  tension  power  line  from  Colonial 
power  plant  3  to  works  4  was  completed.  Pumping 
equipment  to  remove  mine  water  is  being  installed  at 
Leisenring  2  works  and  additional  mine  pumps  at 
Dearth  and  Collier  works  were  completed.  At  Ronco 
works  additions  are  being  made  to  the  tipple  and  100 
steel  mine  cars  were  acquired.  At  the  Bridgeport  works 
on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  electric  haulage 
system  a  500-kw.  generator  and  a  20-ton  locomotive 
were  purchased. 

In  the  Pocahontas  F"ield,  W.  Va.,  on  account  of  ad- 
ditional housing  facilities  at  Nos.  2  to  12  works,  there 
were  expended  $455,680.52.  For  a  new  steel  tipple  and 
mine  equipment,  108  tenements  and  an  emergency  hos- 
pital works  8,  $230,266.19  were  expended.  For  a  coal 
mining  plant  and  town  .«ite  at  Lynch,  expenditures  ag- 
gregating $2,926,035.40  were  made.  This  development 
is  now  practically  completed  and  the  new  mine  is  being 
operated.     For  424  steel  side  dump  cars  for  transport 


of  coal  and  for  294  mine  cars  expenditures  were  made 
amounting  to  $534,903.32.  For  the  coal  mines  at 
Sygan,  Pa.,  6  short-wall  coal  mining  machines  were  pur- 
chased. 

The  corporation's  force  of  employees  showed  a  de- 
crease of  16,000  in  1919  compared  with  1918,  the  re- 
port showing  252,106  last  year,  whereas  in  1918  there 
were  268,710.  Of  this  number  24,595  were  employed  on 
the  coal  and  coke  properties,  while  28,378  were  en- 
gaged on  the  same  properties  in  the  previous  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  total  salaries  and  wages  paid 
shows  an  increase  of  about  $27,000,000,  the  total  paid 
in  1919  aggregating  $479,548,040  as  compared  with 
$452,663,524  in  1918. 

Nearly  15  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Average  Wage 

The  average  salary  or  wage  per  employee  per  day  of 
all  employees  exclusive  of  general  administrative  and 
selling  forces  was  $6.12  as  compared  with  $5.33  in 
1918,  while  the  average  salary  or  wage  per  employee  per 
day  of  all  employees  was  $6.17  as  compared  with  $5.38 
the  previous  year. 

The  corporation  in  its  Northern  coal  and  coke  prop- 
erty has  251,433  acres  of  coking  coal;  123,443  acres  of 
steam  and  gas  coal,  and  94,718  acres  of  surface;  68 
coke  plants;  21,107  beehive  ovens;  2,558  byproduct 
ovens  and  has  29  coal  plants  not  connected  with  coke 
plants.  Of  this  number  there  are  in  the  Connellsville 
region  60,543  acres  of  coking  coal,  23,140  acres  of 
steam  and  gas  coal  and  23,988  acres  of  surface,  53  coke 
plants,  18,970  beehive  ovens  and  8  coal  plants  not  con- 
nected with  coke  plants. 

Works  Has  a  Benzol  Recovery  Plant 

Its  Southern  coal  and  coke  property,  known  as  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  R.R.  Co.,  consists  of  191,773 
acres  of  mineral  interests  and  surface,  143,146  acres 
of  mineral  interests  only,  and  14,746  acres  of  surface 
only.  There  are  located  on  developed  sections  of  the 
above  property  9  coal-mining  plants,  comprising  15 
operating  mines,  producing  coal  for  manufacture  into 
coke  and  to  meet  the  steam-  and  gas-coal  re<iuirements 
of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  company.  In  con- 
nection with  these  operations  there  are  8  coal  washing 
plants  and  7  coking  plants,  the  latter  comprising  a  total 
of  2,974  beehive  coke  ovens.  At  Fairfield,  Ala.,  there 
is  located  a  byproduct  coke  works  consisting  of  434 
ovens.  A  benzol  recovery  plant  is  connected  with  this 
works. 

The  water  supply  plants  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  consist  of  13  reservoirs, 
six  pumping  stations  and  pipe  lines  aggregating  92 
miles  in  length  and  with  a  daily  capacity  of  18,000,000 
gallons,  furnishing  water  for  use  in  manufacturing 
coke  and  in  addition  supplying  water  to  three  cities. 
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The  total  expended  by  the  Corporation  and  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  during  the  year  for  safety  work  was 
511,131,446,  compared  with  $1,110,064  in  the  preceding 
year.  No  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  serious 
and  fatal  accidents  per  100  employees  was  made  in 
1919,  but  the  low  record  of  1918  was  maintained.  This 
showed  a  decrease  in  serious  and  fatal  accidents  of 
46.47  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  record  of  1906. 
The  entire  time  of  112  employees  is  devoted  to  safety 
work,  while  5,694  employees  are  now  serving  on  safety 
committees. 

The  total  amount  disbursed  by  all  companies  during 
1919  in  connection  with  work  accidents  was  $4,267,- 
355.  Of  this  amount  83.28  per  cent  was  paid  di- 
rectly to  injured  employees  or  their  families  or  in  tak- 
ing care  of  them.  To  provide  prompt  and  adequate 
treatment  for  employees  in  case  of  accidents  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  have  built  and  are  maintaining  286 
emergency  stations,  25  base  hospitals  with  a  staff  of 
162  surgeons  and  physicians  whose  entire  time  is  given 
to  company  work,  and  104  outside  surgeons  retained  on 
a  salary — all  without  charge  to  employees.  There  are 
also  being  conducted  63  stations  for  training  employees 
in  first  aid  and  rescue  work. 

In  furtherance  of  the  established  policy  of  providing 
modern  sanitary  facilities  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  employees,  much  additional  equipment  was  in- 
stalled throughout  the  plants  and  mines  during  the 
year.  To  date  1,496  comfort  stations  have  been  in- 
stalled with  16,999  washing  faucets  or  basins,  2,619 
showers  and  113,291  lockers.  The  cost  of  sanitary 
work  during  the  year  1919  was  $3,208,661.73. 


Operators  Combat  Hysteria  in 
Effort  to  Stabilize  Prices 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  coal-operating  industry 
in  Washington  are  calling  the  attention  of  members 
of  Congress  and  Government  officials  to  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  operators  in  their  efforts  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  coal.  To  begin  with  the  Sherman  Act 
precludes  them  meeting  and  agreeing  to  reduce  prices 
to  levels  which  would  be  regarded  as  fair.  In  addition, 
companies  accustomed  to  placing  contracts  during  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March  postponed  action  until  the 
expiration  of  Government  control,  so  that  with  the 
President's  request  to  all  Government  agencies  to  make 
early  purchases  there  is  now  a  clamor  for  coal. 

Despite  earnest  requests  for  postponement  the  Navy 
insisted  upon  calling  for  bids  for  1,500,000  tons.  As 
was  expected,  much  less  than  the  quantity  required  was 
offered.  To  be  specific,  only  400,000  tons  was  tendered. 
The  announcement  far  and  wide  that  the  Navy  cannot 
get  coal  even  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.30  to  $1.92 
above  the  Government  maximum  price  in  force  up  to 
April  1  adds  to  the  hysteria  which  the  operators,  com- 
pelled to  act  as  individuals,  are  trying  to  counteract. 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  law  makers  and  other 
officials  are  informed  that  the  railroads  are  unusually 
handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  supply  coal  cars.  The 
diversion  of  some  3,000  cars  daily  so  that  the  interior 
may  be  supplied  with  coal  during  the  strike,  coupled 
with  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private  operation,  has 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  secure  the  return  of 
these  cars  to  normal  channels.  Inability  to  secure  cars, 
it    is   declared,   has   added   more   to   the   price   of   coal 


since  the  commission's  award  than  did  the  27  per  cent 
wage    increase. 

It  is  admitted  that  prices  since  April  1  have  risen 
more  than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  of 
expenses  due  to  inability  to  secure  cars,  but  it  is  pointed 
out  that  quite  contrary  to  custom  the  coal-mining  dis- 
tricts are  being  overrun  by  buyers  who  are  bidding 
against  each  other  and  making  it  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  the  ri.se  of  prices  to  artificial  levels.  It  is 
said  that  automobile  and  luxury  manufacturers  are 
particularly  to  blame  for  frenzied  efforts  to  buy  coal 
at  any  price.  Little  reason  is  believed  to  exist  for 
these  hysterical  efforts  to  make  coal  contracts. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  a  car  supply  equal 
to  that  available  just  prior  to  the  strike,  when  a  weekly 
production  of  12,000,000  tons  was  attained,  were  to  be 
made  available  production  would  be  abreast  with 
demand  within  ninety  days.  As  there  is  no  immediate 
hope  of  adequate  car  supply,  however,  it  is  argued  that 
this  is  not  the  time  to  make  contracts. 

The  Attorney  General  is  being  criticized  for  aggravat- 
ing the  situation  to  some  extent  by  his  statement  in 
regard  to  the  export  situation.  In  his  statement  to 
district  attorneys  he  said  that  our  port  facilities  are 
adequate  to  the  export  of  only  30,000,000  tons  per 
annum.  This  has  given  the  impression  that  with  the 
lifting  of  the  ban  on  exports  coal  at  the  rate  of  30,000,- 
000  tons  will  begin  to  leave  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  ocean  tonnage  is  not  available 
for  moi'e  than  one-third  of  that  amount,  even  if  a  mar- 
ket  were   available. 

Another  obstacle  to  stabilized  prices  is  the  practical 
certainty  that  freight  rates  will  be  substantially 
increased  before  next  winter.  This  fact  is  spurring 
large  consumers  to  greater  efforts  to  obtain  as  much 
coal  as  possible  before  the   increase  goes  into  effect. 


Stafford  Gets  Five- Year  Sentence  and   May 
Be  Deported 

After  refusing  to  grant  a  new  trial.  Judge  T.  J.  Mc- 
Ginnis  at  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  on  April  5,  sentenced  Tony 
Stafford  to  serve  a  term  of  five  years  in  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  Moundsville,  W.  Va.  Stafford  was  convicted 
at  the  January  term  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Raleigh 
County  as  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  a  gang  of  armed 
men  who  shot  up  the  mines  of  the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co. 
at  Glen  White  in  November,  1917. 

The  State  charged  that  Stafford  was  a  national  organ- 
izer of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  in  February,  1919,  more  than  a  year  after  the 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged  had  been  committed, 
and  had  eleven  others  taken  into  custody  at  the  same 
time.  The  twelve  men  were  indicted  and  Stafford  was 
tried  at  the  October,  1919,  court,  the  jurj'  being  unable 
to  reach  a  verdict.  At  the  January  term  of  court  he 
was  convicted  of  attempted  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
the  maximum  penalty  for  which  is  five  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  Stafford  therefore  received  the  maximum 
sentence.  Deportation  proceedings  also  are  pending 
against  him. 

As  related  heretofore,  four  of  the  men  under  in- 
dictment with  Stafford  confessed  at  the  March  term  of 
court  and  each  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  year  and  a  day 
in  the  State  Penitentiary.  The  trial  of  Ed  Snider,  who 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  attack  on  the  Glen  White 
mine,  began  on  April  6. 
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Gushing*  Says  Frelinghuysen  Commissioner 
Will  Raise  Price  of  Coal 


Department  of  Agriculture  Spends  a  Million  a  Year  Ascertaining 
Prices — As  a  Result  Farmers  Sell  at  Highest  Prices — Commissioner  Has 
Powers    but    No   Money — Financial    Support  Will   Come    Eventually 


A  GROUP  of  men  in  Washington  believes  that  the 
Government  should  control  the  distribution  of 
all  necessaries  of  life.  This  proposal  was  given 
voice  a  year  ago  when  it  was  suggested  that  we  should 
re-form  our  Government  to  have  two  cabinets.  One 
cabinet  was  to  take  care  of  the  political  matters.  The 
other  cabinet  was  to  con- 
trol the  industries  of  the 
United  States.  This  sec- 
ond, or  industrial,  cabinet 
would  be  nothing  but  the 
old  War  Industries  Board 
elevated  to  a  position  of 
permanency  by  legislation, 
with  each  member  in  the 
new  body  being  detailed 
to  the  control  of  some  one 
raw  material. 

In  Washington  recently 
the  advocates  of  the  in- 


of  about  fifteen  miles  a  day.  As  soon  as  this  crop  move- 
ment starts  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sends  an 
agent  into  that  field.  He  has  an  office  always  in  the 
center  of  production.  He  gathers  facts  as  to  the  volume 
of  production,  the  volume  of  shipment,  and  where  these 
vegetables  are  going.    At  the  same  time  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  has  in  each 
of  the  large  cities  a  mar- 
ket-reporting agency.  It 
collects  data  as  to  the  de- 
mand and  the  prices.  The 
market  reporters  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Detroit 
and  Chicago  telegraph 
every  day  their  figures  to 
the  department  in  Wash- 
ington. It  in  turn  trans- 
mits  all    its   data   to   the 


Some  men  want  two  Cabinets  —  a  political 
and  an  industrial  body.  They  want  a  com- 
mission for  every  raw  product.  When  the 
price  is  known,  no  excess  product  reaches 
the  market  and  prices  rise.  Why  use 
Government  funds  to  support  such  a  de- 
velopment? Commissioner  would  need  two 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  carry  on  work. 


dustrial  cabinet  recognized  that  their  proposal  was  pre- 
mature. So  they  are  now  ready  to  accept  a  compromise 
provided  they  get  something  which  will  head  in  the 
direction  they  want  and  will  land  them  ultimately  at 
their  goal.  The  resultant  compromise  is  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  in  the  Senate  in  March 
advocating  the  appointment  of  a  Coal  Commissioner. 

His  proposal  at  first  seems  so  innocent  and  so  good 
that  it  is  easy  to  say  that  there  is  everything  in  its 
favor  and  nothing  against  it.  It  rests  upon  the  old 
saying  from  Holy  Writ:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  That  is,  if  we  know 
what  a  miner  earns  and  what  he  spends  or  must  spend 
to  live  decently,  we  can  figure  what  his  wage  ought  to 
be.  If  we  know  what  an  operator's  costs  are  and  what 
hi.s  .selling  prices  are,  we  can  figure  his  profits  and  know 
whether  it  is  a  reasonable  profit.  If  we  know  what  the 
consumption  is  and  what  the  production  is  and  how  it  is 
distributed  we  can  know  whether  there  is  any  partiality 
shown  to  any  consumer.     The  plan  looks  good. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  only  what 
this  sort  of  program  will  mean  to  prices.  We  have  a 
concrete  example  in  the  current  prices  of  food.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  conceived  something  like 
four  and  a  half  or  five  years  ago  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable thing  for  it  to  undertake  to  .stabilize  the  prices 
of  food.  It  built  up  an  organization  which  now  spends 
annually  a  million  dollars  in  collecting  and  disseminat- 
ing market  information  alone.    It  works  as  follows: 

Shipments  of  vegetables  begin  in  Florida  about  Jan. 
1.5.    The  center  of  production  moves  north  at  the  rati* 


•O'orge    H.    CushlnK,    i' 
Coal  A«io<-latlon.  In  th«'  <■'• 
an  Effort  to  Cure."  dellvr— 
merrc.  April  7.  1920. 


'iidne  director.  American  Wholesale 
-  of  an  addrts.s  entitled  "Ruining  In 
before  Uie  Albany  Chamber  of  Com- 


man  who  is  at  the  center  of  production.  The  man  at  the 
center  of  production  transmits  to  the  market  reporters 
in  the  large  cities  his  data  on  shipments  through 
exactly  the  same  channel.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  uses  on  this  service  in 
disseminating  this  information  15,000  miles  of  leased 
wire. 

Under  that  .system  of  governmentally  regulated  dis- 
tribution of  food,  I  ask  any  business  man  to  tell  me  how 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  stabilization  of  prices  upon  a 
higher  than  normal  level.  The  high  cost  of  food  today 
— when  you  know  this  method — is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. In  other  words,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  paying  through  their  Government  a  million  dollars  a 
year  in  order  to  have  the  prices  of  their  food  held  up  on 
themselves. 

Large  Events  Grow  From  the  Small 

We  come  back  now  to  Senator  Frelinghuysen's 
proposal  that  we  shall  establish  a  Coal  Commissioner 
presumably  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing  in  coal.  The 
experience  of  every  man  in  Washington  is  that  every- 
thing starts  out  small  and  grows.  Perfect  examples  of 
that  are  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of 
it  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That  is, 
everything  starts  out  apparently  without  any  money  but 
overloaded  with  power.  Rather  than  abandon  the  thing 
because  it  is  unworkable,  the  tendency  is  in  time  to  give 
it  enough  money  to  allow  it  to  be  workable. 

The  proposal  for  a  Coal  Commissioner  is  to  give  him 
enormous  power  over  the  coal  trade.  However,  the 
first  appropriation  is  only  $50,000.  Yet,  if  he  were  to 
do  what  he  is  supposed  to  do,  it  would  cost  at  least 
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$2,000,000  a  year.  Naturally,  the  Coal  Commissioner, 
when  once  established,  will  be  harmless  and  a  joke.  But 
his  office  will  not  be  abolished  because  it  is  a  joke.  On 
the  contrary,  he  will  plead  for  an  appropriation  which 
will  allow  him  to  do  what  he  is  empowered  to  do. 

When  he  gets  the  money  we  will  have  the  same  old 
process  in  coal  that  we  are  now  having  in  food.  That 
is,  we  will  get  governmental  information  as  to  where 
is  the  best  market  and  it  will  be  distributed  to  the 
producers.  We  will  receive  information  from  the 
market  reporters  as  to  where  coal  is  bringing  the  best 
price.  Governmentally  regulated  distribution,  there- 
fore, will  stabilize  the  coal  price,  and  stabilization  al- 
ways means  a  higher  price  level. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  from  the  coal 
man's  standpoint  this  prospect  of  sure  profit  is  highly 
attractive.  It  gives  a  man  a  profit  as  the  result  of  gov- 
ernmental interference  which  he  has  not  the  wit  or  the 
business  ability  to  get  for  himself  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive market. 

However,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  it 
strikes  me  as  rather  amusing  for  the  people  to  pay  taxes 
to  hire  their  own  servants  to  sit  in  Washington  and 
maneuver  to  put  up  commodity'  prices. 


statements  giving  comparisons  of  these  earnings  with 
the  earnings  of  mine  workers.  Following  this  the 
miners  introduced  statistics  upon  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  family  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  March,  1920, 
being  a  summar>'  of  the  most  important  authoritative 
studies  of  family  living  costs  and  standards  of  living." 

The  submission  of  statistical  data  seemed  to  have 
been  completed  at  the  Friday  session,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Saturday,  March  10,  the  miners'  representatives 
insisted  on  reading  into  the  records  data  covering  the 
relation  between  wages  and  production,  costs,  prices 
and  profits   in  the  anthracite  coal  mining   industry. 

There  wa."  a  heated  discussion  before  the  data  were 
allowed  to  go  into  the  records  of  the  conference,  the 
mine  workers  contending  that  since  the  operators  had 
introduced  statements  showing  bank  accounts  they  were 
justified  in  introducing  figures  showing  operating  costs 
and  their  relation  to  earnings. 


Anthracite  Wage  Conference 
Expects  to  Reach  Agreement  Soon 

So  rapid  >has  been  the  progress  of  negotiating  a 
new  working  agreement  with  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  that  the  sub-committee  of  operators  and 
miners'  representatives  has  nearly  finished  its  work. 
The  sub-committee  held  longer  sessions  last  week  and 
statistics  covering  the  cost  of  living  and  comparing 
the  earnings  of  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  mine 
workers  were  considered. 

At  the  session  held  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  the  operators 
replied  to  the  figures  heretofore  read  into  the  records 
by  the  miners,  purporting  to  show  the  average  full- 
time  weekly  earnings  in  the  anthracite  mines.  The 
miners  are  said  to  have  presented  statistics  showing 
§900  to  be  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  a  day 
worker  in  the  hard-coal  region  and  $1,300  to  $1,600 
to  be  the  average  wage  each  year  of  a  contract  miner. 

Consideration  of  similar  statistics  occupied  the  time 
of  the  sub-committee  on  April  7,  while  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session  held  on  April  8  it  was  announced 
that  the  operators  had  continued  the  presentation  of 
their  case,  offering  statements  of  the  average  earn- 
ings of  various  classes  of  mine  labor  obtained  from 
the  payrolls  of  80  per  cent  of  the  operating  companies 
in  the  anthracite  region  during  both  1916  and  1919. 
The  operators  and  miners'  representatives  then  dis- 
cussed the  application  of  these  figures  to  the  problem 
before  the  committee.  The  operators  contend  that  the 
average  yearly  wage  is  much  higher  than  the  miners 
state  it  to  be. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  held  on  Friday, 
March  9,  this  statement  was  given  out: 

"At  the  session  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  Anthracite 
Operators  and  Mine  Workers  held  today  the  operators 
read  into  the  record  data  concerning  anthracite  oper- 
ators' analysis  of  earnings  of  employees  in  relation  to 
rates  and  opportunities  for  employment;  a  statement 
showing  actual  average  earnings  of  employees  by  occu- 
pation  with    the    increase   as   compared    to    1914,    and 


Canadian  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Meet  in 
Annual  Convention 

The  Canadian  Retail  Coal  Association  held  its  six- 
teenth annual  convention  April  7  and  8  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  with  a  large  attendance.  Mayor 
Thomas  L.  Church,  in  welcoming  the  delegates  on  behalf 
of  the  City  of  Toronto,  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
good  work  of  the  National  Coal  Council  of  the  United 
States  in  regulating  the  supply  of  coal  during  periods 
of  shortage. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  convention  was  an 
address  by  EUery  B.  Gordon,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  National  Coal  Council,  on  "Things  Worth  Know- 
ing." He  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  mining  coal  in 
the  most  scientific  and  efficient  manner  and  described 
the  methods  followed  at  large  American  mines.  He 
also  touched  on  the  labor  situation,  stating  that  the 
National  Coal  Association  was  co-operating  with  the 
Government  to  find  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem, 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  coal  trade  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  in  Canada  as  well.  There  was 
at  present,  be  said,  no  congestion  in  the  shipping  of 
coal  to  Canada. 

Douglas  Mallock,  of  Chicago,  known  as  "the  poet  of 
the  woods,"  gave  an  inspiring  and  witty  address,  which 
delighted  his  hearers.  He  made  a  plea  for  more  senti- 
ment is  business  and  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  finer 
things  of  life. 

At  the  second  day's  session  George  H.  Gushing,  man- 
aging director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, gave  an  address  on  "Shippers."  and  John  E. 
Lloyd,  president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants 
Association  of  the  United  States,  spoke  on  "What  Has 
Been  Done,"  giving  an  instructive  account  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  association.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
John  M.  Daley,  London,  president;  J.  A.  McLean,  Wing- 
ham,  vice-president;  B.  A.  Caspell,  Toronto,  is  per- 
manent secretary-treasurer.  A  banquet  at  noon  brought 
the  convention  to  a  close. 


A  survey  of  the  Government's  coal  storage  facilities 
is  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  A  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  early  purchase  of  coal,  as  requested 
liy  the  President,  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  niaximutn 
storage  facilities  available.  An  estimate  is  to  be  made 
of  the  facilities  which  it  would  be  practical  to  create. 
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Why  Do  American  Mine  Workers  Produce 
More  Coal  Than  British?* 


Questions  Whether  Machinery  or  Thick  Coal  Is  the  Cause — 
Regards  Room-and-Pillar  Mining  as  an  Undoubted  Explanation 
of  Cheap  Coal — Low  Cost]Is  Not  the  Outcome  of  Cheap  Labor 

By  George  S.  RiCEf 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Great  Britain  has  considerable  disadvan- 
tages in  the  greater  overburden  of  its  deep 
coal,  in  the  difficulties  resulting  from  shat- 
tered roof,  in  the  irregularities  in  the  floor 
of  the  mine  and  in  the  cost  of  operating 
iongwail.  By  the  time  the  well-conditioned 
Appalachian.  Central  and  Interior  fields  of 
the  United  States  are  exhausted  British 
coal-mining    history   will   have   been   ended. 


FROM  time  to  time  statements  have  been  published 
comparing  the  coal-mining  practice  in  the  United 
States  with  that  in  Great  Britain.  A  recent 
article  in  a  British  journal  points  out  that  the  Amer- 
ican miner  produces  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  coal 
per  shift  as  the  British 
miner,  at  one-half  the  cost 
per  ton,  and  then  proceeds 
to  explain  the  natural,  in- 
dustrial and  engineering 
causes  which  have  led  to 
this  result.  Among  the 
causes  advanced  is  that 
the  American  coal  miner 
has  the  advantage  of 
working  seams  of  coal 
the  operation  of  which 
presents  less  difficulty 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the 

coal-mining  industry  in  the  United  States  is  of  more 
recent  date  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  latter  surmise  is  not  correct,  because  where 
these  advantages  e.xist  they  will  persist  regardless  of 
the  time  during  which  mining  continues.  The  coal 
beds  of  the  United  States  are  not  buried  deeply,  except 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  the  Uinta 
Basin  of  Utah.  The  article  to  which  reference  is  made 
states  that  many  of  our  miners  are  still  employed  on 
outcropping  seams  reached  by  "adits"  (which  we  term 
drifts)  or  by  vertical  shafts  of  moderate  depth.  It  is 
probable  in  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal  of  the 
United  States  is  taken  from  a  depth  of  less  than  400  ft. 

The  article  adds,  "In  either  case  [whether  the  coal 
comes  from  drift  mines  or  from  working  with  shallow 
shafts]  the  cost  of  hauling  and  hoisting  is  reduced 
greatly,  and  more  coal  can  be  extracted  in  a  given  time, 
with  less  consumption  of  mechanical  power,  than  when 
the  coal  is  raised  from  a  great  depth."  As  to  haul- 
ing, this  is  not  correct,  as  coal  in  the  United  States  usu- 
ally is  mined  at  any  given  operation  from  only  one 
bed,  hence  that  bed  is  worked  out  rapidly  and  the  aver- 
age haul  is  far  greater  than  in  British  collieries. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  coal  is  hauled  over 
roads  that  are  comparatively  level  and  the  same 
motive  power — electricity — often  hauls  the  coal  from 
the  rooms  direct  to  the  tipple,  and  the  cars  are  not 
bandied  by  a  number  of  intermediate  systems,  as  in  the 
mines  of  Great  Bitain.  The  relatively  cheap  method  of 
hauling  by  trolley  locomotive  is  one  of  the  largest  single 
factors  tending  to  the  production  of  cheap  coal  and  in 
lessening  the  number  of  men  employed  in  hauling. 


In  Great  Britain  trolley  hauling  is  forbidden  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  from  electric  sparks.  It  appears 
to  me  that,  while  there  is  danger,  yet  if  such  hauling 
were  done  only  on  those  roads  by  which  the  air  enters 
the  mine,  electric  haulage  could  be  safely  introduced  in 

many     mines     in     Great 

Britain,  especially   if  the 


•Article  cntlUed  "Comparison  of  British  and  American  Coal 
Mining*'  appearing  In  Motitlily  Reports  of  Investigations  of  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

tChlef  mining  engineer,   V.   S.   Bureau  of  Mines. 


roads  were  lined. 

The  lesser  consumption 
of  mechanical  power  due 
to  the  shallowness  of  the 
mines  is  a  small  item. 
Depth,  of  course,  has  a 
tendency  to  limit  output, 
but  that  difficulty  in  turn 
can  be  taken  care  of  by 
increasing  hoisting  facili- 
ties. In  many  mines  in 
Great  Britain  a  number  of 
auxiliary  underground  incline  hoists  have  to  be  used, 
and  this  no  doubt  adds  in  an  appreciable  degree  to  the 
production  cost  and  lowers  the  productivity  of  each 
man. 

It  is  stated  that  another  natural  advantage  enjoyed 
in  America  is  the  greater  proportion  of  thick  seams  of 
coal,  which  make  it  easy  to  employ  mechanical  coal  cut- 
ters and  conveyors.  While  no  doubt  there  are  thinner 
beds  worked  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  the  average  is  thinner,  yet  greater  thick- 
ness of  coal  does  not  play  so  important  a  part  in  reduc- 
ing the  use  of  labor  as  does  the  method  of  mining  by 
the  room-and-pillar  system,  which  is  that  usually  fol- 
lowed in  America. 

In  the  mines  of  the  United  States  the  burden  on  the 
coal  is  so  much  less  than  in  Great  Britain  and  the  geo- 
logic disturbances  have  in  such  lesser  degree  weakened 
the  measures  that  the  roof  will  stand  well  in  wide  places 
with  comparatively  light  propping.  Room-and-pillar 
work  is  far  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  undercutting 
machines  than  Iongwail,  particularly  where  the  coal  is 
at  all  irregular  in  dip  and  in  faulty  condition,  as  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  in  Great  Britain. 

The  disadvantage  from  a  national  standpoint  of  the 
room-and-pillar  system  is  that  unless  the  pillar  with- 
drawal is  systematically  done  there  is  great  loss  of  coal, 
and  the  top  or  roof  seam,  where  any  such  coal  is  pres- 
ent, is  apt  to  be  lost.  In  Great  Britain  Iongwail  is  the 
prevailing  system,  and  practically  all  the  coal  is  recov- 
ered, whereas  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  some  pillars  are  lost  and  others,  as  in  Illinois,  in- 
tentionally left  unmined  in  the  interest  of  safety,  the 
loss  of  pillar  coal  together  with  the  loss  of  roof  coal 
reaches  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

The   writer   of   the   article   declares    that   conveyors 
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greatly  assist  in  the  operation  of  thick  beds.  This  is 
not  so.  Conve.vors  are  of  no  advantage  in  the  working 
of  thick  seams  of  level  coal,  for  in  such  cases  the  cars 
can  readily  be  taken  direct  to  the  face.  Only  where 
coal  is  thin  are  conveyors  advantageous.  In  longwall 
work  they  are  particularly  useful. 

The  article  quoted  states  as  a  second  cause  of  the 
American  ability  to  produce  cheap  coal  the  fact  that 
coal  mining  in  this  country  "is  regarded  as  a  low-class 
industry  calling  for  no  special  ability,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  miners  employed  underground  are  agricultural 
immigrants."  While  the  latter  statement  is  in  a  meas- 
ure true,  the  argument  is  unconvincing  in  that  these 
immigrants  receive  double  or  triple  the  wages  of  the 
British  miners,  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  cheapness 
of  labor  is  in  no  sense  conclusive  explanation  of  why 
coal  is  produced  more  cheaply  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain. 

Pick  Mines  Compete  with  Machine  Plants 

The  third  cause  assigned  for  the  cheaper  mining  of 
coal  in  this  country  is  the  more  extended  use  of  mechan- 
ical appliances  below  ground.  While  the  use  of  mechan- 
ical appliances,  other  than  mechanical  haulage,  does 
explain  some  part  of  the  lower  cost,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  cause,  since  one  can  find  almost  side  by  side 
with  machine  mines,  and  entering  into  competition  with 
them,  the  so-called  "pick"  mining  plants.  Pick  mines 
are  not  rightly  so  termed,  for  in  them  explosives  and 
not  picks  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  mining. 

"Shooting  off  the  solid,"  a  dangerous  practice,  has 
replaced  undercutting  by  picks,  though  real  pick  mining 
still  survives  in  a  few  places.  The  difference  in  cost  is 
important  competitively,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  explain 
the  far  lower  cost  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great 
Britain,  because  it  is  only  a  difference  ranging  from  5c. 
to  15c.  per  ton,  as  shovni  by  the  scale  agreements  made 
between  operators  and  mine  workers.  Mechanical 
undercutting  machines,  however,  permit  concentration 
of  work  and  increased  production.  There  would  not  be, 
in  fact,  enough  miners  to  serve  the  mines  if  the  ma- 
chines were  removed.  A  little  over  one-half  of  the  coal 
produced  in  this  country  is  undercut  by  machines — -50 
per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  in  1917  and  a  little  thin- 
vein  anthracite. 

The  article  quoted  says:  "The  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery has  been  hastened  and  has  removed  the  handicap 
imposed  by  the  employment  of  unskilled  labor  under- 
ground." This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  of  course  does 
not  account  for  the  much  lower  costs  in  the  pick  mines 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  mine  costs  in 
Great  Britain. 

"The  thicker  seams  and  wider  working  stalls  and 
roads,  or  galleries,  of  American  mines  also  have  favored 
the  introduction  of  machinery  underground."  This  is 
true,  as  pointed  out  above. 

Thinks  American  Advantages  Will  Cease 

"The  natural  advantages  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
American  coal-mining  industry,  however,  will  in  time 
be  lost,  for  the  outcrop  seams  of  coal  and  the  more 
easily  worked  thick  seams  will  in  a  few  years  be  worked 
out,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  mines  are  oper- 
ated will  approach  more  closely  those  existing  in  our 
own  country  [Great  Britain]."  I  think  that  the  hope 
expressed  in  this  statement  will  be  dashed,  as  in  the 
great  mining  districts  of  the  country  the  coal,  as  pre- 


viously stated,  is  shallow,  and  while  increased  costs 
come  from  attempts  to  lessen  the  waste  in  the  mining 
of  coal  and  also  will  result  from  the  use  of  improved 
safety  appliances,  yet  the  natural  advantages  will  con- 
tinue at  least  until  the  time  when  the  Appalachian,  Cen- 
tral and  Interior  fields  are  worked  out.  By  that  time 
the  British  fields  of  coal  will  be  exhausted. 


Illegal  Strike  Cost  Illinois 
Mine  Workers  S2  7,299 

Farrington  Urges  Punishment  of  the  Guilty,  Declaring 

That  Discipline  Must  Be  Maintained  if 

the  Union  Is  to  Last 

It  cost  $27,299  to  settle  the  "wildcat"  strike  of  miners 
in  the  Belleville,  Springfield  and  Peoria  districts  last 
summer,  according  to  the  report  made  at  Peoria  by  State 
Treasurer  Walter  Nesbit  to  the  state  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  Illinois.  Nesbit 
bitterly  scored  the  "insurgent  element  of  the  miners," 
who,  he  said,  "camouflaged  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ner of  democracy  and  free  speech,"  while  spreading  re- 
ports that  the  funds  of  the  state  organization  were 
being  illegally  spent. 

"They  advocated  disobedience  to  our  constitution  and 
violation  of  the  written  terms  of  contract,"  he  said. 
"We  spent  |27,299.58  to  defray  the  expense  of  subduing 
this  unwarranted  and  illegal  strike.  I  believe  we  would 
have  been  justified  in  spending  every  dollar  we  have 
rather  than  to  allow  the  organization  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  leading  the  rebellion." 

President  Frank  Farrington  referred  to  the  strike  as 
"a  movement  that  was  in  positive  defiance  of  every  law 
and  principle  of  our  union."  In  his  report  Farrington 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  recent  strike  and  to  the 
injunction  suit  against  the  officers.  "Some  day,"  he 
said,  "we  will  have  to  resist  this  procedure.  Our  right 
to  strike  must  never  be  forfeited,  else,  like  serfs,  we  will 
be  bound  to  our  task.  We  shall  have  to  demonstrate  by 
resistance  that  we  are  going  to  sustain  our  freemen's 
right  to  strike,  to  redress  wrongs  if  need  be,  no  matter 
what  the  cost." 

Farrington,  in  discussing  the  rebellion  of  some  of 
the  miners  last  summer,  urged  punishment  for  the 
guilty,  declaring  that  discipline  must  be  maintained  in 
the  ranks  if  the  union  is  to  stand.  He  denounced  the 
insurgents  as  trying  to  deliver  the  organization  over 
to  the  socialists. 

The  insurgents  demanded  that  those  of  their  num- 
ber who  had  been  discriminated  against  since  the  un- 
authorized strike  be  reinstated,  with  a  strike  as  the 
alternative.  They  were  voted  down  by  480  to  123,  and 
by  the  same  vote  the  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  controversy  over  the 
men  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  from  the  dis- 
crimination. 

Samuel  French,  a  Socialist  Labor  Party  leader,  was 
refused  permission  to  address  the  convention.  French 
gathered  his  followers  about  him  and  held  an  "outlaw" 
meeting,  at  which  he  denounced  the  state  officials  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  as  "biological  throw-backs, 
herdsmen  and  collie  dogs."  Frank  Hefferly  of  Mary- 
ville  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion  by  de- 
nouncing Farrington  for  defeating  him  at  the  recent 
election. 
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Operators,  Shippers  and  Railroads  Form 
New  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 

New  Body  Will  Make  Prompt  Reclassification — Will 
Protect  Quality  of  Coal  Shipped  and  Suspend  Shipments 
When  Quality  or  Preparation  Falls  Below  Proper  Standard 


WHEN  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  passes  out  of 
existence  as  a  Government  bureau  at  midnight 
of  April  30  it  will  be  succeeded  by  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  Inc.  About  two  hundred  operators  and 
shippers  of  bituminous  coal  and  representatives  of  the 
tidewater  railroads  reached  this  decision  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on 
April  7.  They  also  adopted  a  report  prepared  on  April 
6  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Charles 
A.  Owen,  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  Charles  S. 
Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Associa- 
tion Inc.,  also  of  New  York  City,  was  the  secretary. 

The  new  organization,  which  will  succeed  to  the 
work  now  performed  by  the  Government  bureau,  will 
be  a  non-stock  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Delaware.  It  will  have  a  directorate  of 
twenty-three  to  be  chosen  from  the  membership  of  the 
exchange  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
Membership  in  the  corporation  will  be  open  to  all  ship- 
pers, transshippers  and  consignors  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions. 

Commissioner  to  Have  Complete  Charge 

The  meeting  opened  with  G.  N.  Snider,  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  presiding.  After  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks  by  Mr.  Snider,  Henry  M.  Payne  assumed 
the  chair  and  presided  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session. 

The  rules  of  the  new  organization  provide  that  any 
member  violating  them  may,  after  due  hearing,  be  de- 
prived of  membership  in  the  exchange  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  ex- 
change is  to  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee 
as  the  commissioner  in  charge  of  all  its  affairs  and 
there  will  be  a  deputy  commissioner  at  Philadelphia 
and  one  at  Baltimore. 

The  carriers  have  been  invited  to  appoint  members 
of  an  advisory  committee,  to  be  composed  of  one  per- 
son from  each  of  the  following  railroads:  New  York 
Central;  Pennsylvania;  Philadelphia  &  Reading;  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  of  New  Jersey;  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh; Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Western  Maryland,  Erie  and 
such  other  roads  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  elect, 
said  advisory  committee  to  meet  from  time  to  time  with 
the  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the  exchange,  but  may 
not  vote  in  the  meetings. 

The  members  decided  to  continue  for  the  time  being 
the  cla.ssification  now  employed  by  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  for  bituminous  coal  as  well  as  the  designated 
pools,  and  directed  that  the  work  of  reclassification  be 
prosecuted  with  due  diligence  and  completed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  commissioner  and  deputy  commissioners,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  new  exchange,  shall  at  all  times 
protect  the   quality   of  coal   shipped   to   the  exchange. 


through  a  system  of  inspection  and  analysis,  if  neces- 
sary in  their  opinion,  and  they  may  at  any  time  sus- 
pend shipments  into  any  pool  when,  in  their  judgment, 
the  quality  or  preparation  of  such  coal  is  below  the 
proper  standard. 

Cars  containing  coal  which  has  been  rejected  from 
any  particular  pool  by  the  inspectors  of  the  exchange, 
shall  be  designated  as  "unclassified"  and,  upon  notice 
mailed  to  the  registered  address  of  the  member,  shall 
be  eliminated  from  the  records  of  the  exchange. 
Responsibility  for  disposition  of  such  coal  shall  revert, 
with  all  charges  from  the  day  following  the  date  notice 
is  so  mailed,  to  the  member  for  whose  account  the  cars 
were  shipped. 

The  rules  of  the  exchange  provide  that  each  member 
make  an  initial  deposit,  not  as  dues  but  for  working 
capital,  based  upon  i  c.  per  net  ton  on  all  tonnage 
shipped  or  dumped  by  him  at  tidewater  ports  in  the 
year  1919.  This  deposit  shall  not  be  less  than  $100  and 
it  shall  be  subject  to  revision,  based  upon  shipments 
Jan.  1  and  July  1  of  each  year,  or  at  more  frequent 
intervals  and  at  any  time,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  rules  of  the  exchange  become  effective  on  coal 
shipped  from  the  mines  on  and  after  May  1. 

The  headquarters  of  the  new  organization  will  be 
located  in  New  York  City.  Rembrandt  Peale.  the  well- 
known  operator,  is  to  be  the  president;  C.  A.  Owen, 
vice-president,  and  J.  W.  Howe  was  chosen  as  temporary 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Howe  is  the  present  Com- 
missioner of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange.  Gibbs  L. 
Baker,  of  Washington,  was  named  as  general  counsel. 

Board  Includes  Operators'  Representatives 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  C.  A.  Owen, 
W.  G.  Townes,  E.  Kelly  Downey,  W.  S.  Alden,  Wilbur  A. 
Marshall,  and  Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  all  of  New  York 
City;  G.  R.  Gabell,  W.  L.  Scott,  C.  H.  Jacobs,  Medford 
J.  Brown  and  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  all  of  Philadelphia; 
John  C.  Lewis,  Howard  Adams,  C.  F.  Kerchner  and  C. 
W.  Hendley,  all  of  Baltimore ;  George  W.  Anderson  and 
E.  Russell  Norton,  representing  New  England,  and  the 
following  representatives  of  the  operators:  Rembrandt 
Peale,  W.  F.  Coale.  George  H.  Francis,  Senator  T.  L. 
Eyre,  Henry  M.  Payne,  J.  H.  Hillman,  Mr.  Bolton  and 
Telford  Lewis. 

The  E.xecutive  Committee  members  are  C.  A.  Owen, 
\V.  G.  Townes,  E.  Kelly  Downey,  Wilbur  A.  Marshall, 
G.  R.  Gabell.  C.  H.  Jacobs,  Howard  Adams.  C.  W.  Hend- 
ley, Henry  M.  Payne,  G.  H.  Francis  and  W.  L.  Scott. 

There  will  also  be  working  committees  at  each  port. 
The  New  York  Committee  will  consist  of  Messrs.  Owen, 
Downey,  Marshall  and  Townes.  The  Philadelphia  com- 
mittee will  be  Messrs.  Gabell,  Scott  and  Jacobs  and  on 
the  Baltimore  committee  will  be  Messrs.  Hendley, 
Adams  and  Lewis. 
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Clear  the  Air 

THE  indictment  by  the  Government  at  Memphis  of 
the  American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion ha.s  brought  to  the  fore  the  que.stion  of  the  legality 
of  open  market  reports.  Coal  operators  should  realize 
that  the  question  in  the  Memphis  case  is  befogged  by 
the  introduction  of  trade  letters  and  statements  of 
opinions  of  .secretaries  and  othei-s  on  future  prices  and 
market  conditions,  so  that  the  issue  as  to  whether  it 
is  legal  or  illegal  to  report  a  closed  transaction  is  still 
in  doubt.  The  coal  industry  has  never  been  able  to 
get  the  Department  of  Justice  to  rule  on  this  point. 

Local  coal  operators'  associations  from  the  first 
have  adopted  an  open, 
frank  policy  toward 
the  Government  and 
have  volunteered  copies 
of  all  circular  mat- 
ter issued  to  members; 
a  standing  invitation 
to  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  object  to 
or  criticize  any  prac- 
tices. Rush  Butler, 
general  counsel  of  the 
National  Coal  Associ- 
ation, has  carefully 
schooled  the  secreta- 
ries of  that  organiza- 
tion in  the  proper  way 
to  travel  and  we  know 
his  method  has  not 
been  to  see  how  close 
to  the  line  the  opera- 
tors may  go  and  still 
keep  within  the  pale  of 
the  law.  Rather  he  has  broadly  interpreted  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and  has  regularly  and  conscientiously  advised 
the  officers  of  locals  as  to  their  duties  in  this  respect. 
We  do  not  believe  the  coal  operators'  associations 
have  anything  to  fear  in  the  continuation  of  their  re- 
ports of  closed  transactions.  The  indictment  and  arrest 
at  Indianapolis  of  R.  W.  Couffer,  the  trade  reporter 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  at  Chicago,  gives  the 
national  association  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get  a 
clear-cut  decision  on  this  very  important  question  of 
the  legality  of  market  reports. 

Mr.  Couffer  has  never  sold  any  coal;  has  never  at- 
tended any  wage-scale  conferences,  and  has  never,  to 
our  knowledge,  written  or  disseminated  any  opinions 
or  trade  letters  on  market  conditions.  He  is,  therefore, 
on  trial  only  because  he  compiles  figures  of  quantities 
and  values  of  coal  sold  in  the  past.  He  has  prepared 
these  reports  and  has  given  them  out  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  coal  operators  who  are  members  of  the 
association. 


His  Lenten  Fare 
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CROW  FOR  THE  MAN:  NOTHING  FOR  HIS  DOG 


IF  ONLY  Dean  Swift  were  with  us  to  look  us  over  and 
laugh  us  out  of  those  foolish  notions  that  cause  us 
to  exalt  small  matters  into  large  ones  and  to  bring 
down  our  large  matters  into  infinitesimal  compass,  he 
would  find  us  just  as  mirth-provoking  as  he  found  his 
English  neighbors  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
average  community  obsessed  with  an  idea  views  it  no 
longer  in  its  proper  relations  but  plays  it  up  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  importance. 

Watch  a  lot  of  copper,  zinc,  lead  and  precious-metal 
men  gathered  to  stabilize  the  coal  indu.stry  and  hear 
these  men,  who  complacently  work  their  own  mines 
only  a  quarter  to  half  time,  deplore  the  instability 
of  the  coal  industry  that  works  as  much  as  two-thirds 
of  a  full  year.  Get  among  a  crowd  of  department- 
store  or  hotel  men  and  hear  them  denounce  profits  in 
the  coal  business  that  average  less  than  10  per  cent 
per  year  in  prosperous  times  and  are  nothing  or  a 
loss  in  other  years  which  are  less  fortunate.  Yet  these 
men,  in  their  own  business,  regard  10  per  cent  on  a 
single  sale  too  low  a  profit  and  calculate  to  turn  over 
their   capital    many    times    in    a   year.      In   the    hotels 

particularly  the  visitor 

has  to  pay  a  bribe  of 
10  per  cent  or  more  if 
he  would  get  prompt 
and  proper  service. 

The  light  has  not 
been  turned  on  the  de- 
partment stores  and  it 
never  will  be,  for  they 
advertise  too  liberally 
in  the  daily  news- 
papers to  make  it  safe 
to  throw  the  spotlight 
on  their  misdoings. 
The  proprietors  of 
dailies  have  too  keen  a 
sense  of  business  pru- 
dence to  submit  these, 
their  commercial  sup- 
porters, to  the  gratui- 
tous misstatements  of 
those  uninformed  para- 
graphers  who  earn 
their  daily  bread  by  attacking  the  coal  industry.  These 
full-page  advertisers  in  the  daily  press  pass  easily  for 
national  benefactors.  They  fill  places  of  honor  in  our 
political  system  and  preach  doctrines  to  others  that  they 
deftly  evade  applying  to  themselves.  The  people  who 
read  the  public  newsprints  by  that  very  act  save  the 
merchant  from  investigation  and  abuse. 

If  one-half  as  much  attention  were  given  to  the 
profiteering  in  general  merchandising  as  to  the  profit 
making,  alleged  and  actual,  in  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  necessarj  products,  the  public  would  replace  in  its 
reprobation  the  coal  man,  the  railroad  man  and  the 
packer  by  the  large  storekeeper.  The  wholesale  pro- 
ducer and  the  distributer  have  no  manner  of  defense. 
Baiting  them  furnishes  fun  for  the  public,  which  likes 
to  see  the  basal  industries  plunging  in  fury  from  side 
to  side,  prodded  and  pierced  by  the  banderillas  of  un- 
friendly journalists. 

The  biggest  offender  of  all,  the  department-store 
baron,  quite  readily  escapes  criticism  because  it  is  his 
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purse  which  supports  the  daily  press.  All  the  power  of 
daily  newspaperdom  is  used  to  inveigle  the  public 
into  spending  itself  poor  in  the  purchase  of  its  luxu- 
ries. So  much  is  this  true  that  now  the  people  are 
not   satisfied   unless  they   pay  a   big  price. 

They  pride  themselves  not  on  the  excellence  of  their 
clothes  but  on  the  cost  of  them.  No  one  is  satisfied 
with  the  comment  that  a  garment  looks  and  fits  well 
unless  the  compliment  is  known  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  silent  thought  that  the  price  paid  was  somewhat 
higher  than  others  could  afford.  The  public  is  hyp- 
notized into  visiting  the  higher-priced  stores  by  the 
subtlest  of  suggestions.  The  people  are  as  a  goose  that 
glories  in  its  own   plucking. 

^\'Tien  restrictive  legislation  is  passed  it  relates  only  to 
basal  industries.  This  practice  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  people  must  have  the  product  in  question  while 
other  articles  are  merely  luxuries.  The  real  reason  is 
that  the  basal  industries  have  been  made  subjects  of 
attack  whereas  the  others  have  not.  Furthermore  the 
country  cannot  well  handle  such  employments  as  the 
millinery  or  the  garment  trades  but  can  to  a  degree 
manage  to  control  simpler  industries  having  less  varied 
products. 

There  are  problems  in  all  industries  and  the  most 
general  are  perhaps  those  of  seasonality.  Nothing  is 
more  seasonal,  and  more  senselessly  seasonal,  than  the 
garment  industry,  and  the  clothing  trade  is  continually 
striving  to  accentuate  that  condition.  It  does  not  try 
to  spread  the  business  over  the  year.  It  endeavors 
rather  to  set  seasons  for  buying.  It  likes  a  feverish 
market  before  Christmas  and  in  the  fall,  so  that  high 
prices  can  be  charged. 

It  is  the  people  profiting  by  these  industries  who 
exclusively  tenn  themselves  the  general  public  and 
wTite  the  word  with  six  capital  letters.  A  goodly 
number  of  shameless  profiteers  hide  their  unconscion- 
able identity  under  that  title  "The  Public,"  and  they 
find  the  mask  covers  them  quite  satisfactorily.  After 
all,  "the  public"  is,  in  common  parlance,  everybody  out- 
side of  the  industrj'  in  question,  and  the  people  outside 
utility  industries  are  largely  parasitic,  and  they  are 
not  entitled  to  have  their  rights  considered  as  para- 
mount to  the  rights  of  those  in  basal  industries. 


British  Versus  American  Practice 

GEORGE  S.  RICE,  in  an  article  appearing  in  this 
issue,  ventures  to  question  whether  the  larger 
production  per  man  in  the  United  States  over  that 
•secured  in  Great  Britain  is  the  outcome  in  any  large 
degree  of  the  use  of  coal-cutting  machinery.  He  points 
out  that  so-called  "pick  mines"  are  still  running  in 
successful  competition  with  machine  mines  and  that  the 
differential  in  the  price  of  coal— fixed  by  the  unions — 
is  only  from  5  to  1.5c.  per  ton. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  he  points  out,  coal  is  mined 
in  pick  mines  by  powder  and  not  by  pick.  Consequently 
it  may  be  true  that  one  reason  why  coal  production 
i.«  so  large  per  man  in  the  United  States  is  that  nearly 
all  the  coal  produced  in  the  United  States  is  mined 
either  by  machinen,-  or  is  .shot  out  of  the  .solid,  whereas 
in  Great  Britain  it  is  mined  by  pick,  with  the  powder 
serving  merely  as  a  secondary  help. 

Miners  cannot  be  .secured  to  mine  coal  at  the  pick 
rate  unless  they  are  allowed  to  blow  their  coal  out 
of  the  .solid,  and   the   machine  mine  would   have   long 


ago  displaced  the  pick  miner  if  that  worthy  had  been 
required  to  adequately  undercut  his  coal.  Blasting 
out  of  the  solid  made  it  possible  for  the  "pick  miner" 
to  continue  at  his  trade  even  after  the  machines 
increased  the  area  undercut  per  man  and  lowered  the 
cost  of  producing  coal.  Steadily  the  pick  miner  has 
contrived  to  induce  the  manager  to  let  him  do  less 
undercutting  and  use  more  powder.  The  just  scruples 
of  the  mine  inspectors  have  been  similarly  overcome. 

The  coal-cutting  machine  has  had  certainly  a  great 
part  in  adding  to  the  output  of  the  American  miner 
and  has  done  much  also  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the 
product  despite  the  necessity  for  increased  output  and 
the  steady  indifference  of  many  of  the  miners  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal  they  are  loading. 

Mr.  Rice  rightly  denies  that  American  labor  is  cheap, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  declaration  of  the  British 
writer  would  be  much  more  justified  if  the  miner  were 
being  compelled,  at  the  regular  rate  for  pick  mining, 
to  undercut  his  coal  the  full  depth  calculated  to  reduce 
the  need  for  powder  to  a  minimum.  Mr.  Rice  objects 
to  the  ascription  to  undercutting  machinery  of  the 
large  output  per  man.  His  stand  should  be  to  insist 
only  that  we  give  powder  a  similar  credit.  This  stand 
he  probably  is  loath  to  take  because  shooting  out  of 
the  solid  has  been  the  cause  of  a  multitude  of  accidents 
and  is  still  a  reprehensible  practice. 


Barring  Lark  of  Cars. 

Conditions  Are  Favorable 

NEVER  were  conditions  more  satisfactory  in  the 
coal  business  than  today,  barring  a  lack  of  cars. 
Stocks  are  small ;  buyers  are  disposed  to  stock,  knowing 
that  there  will  be  a  coal  shortage  the  year  round ;  mine 
n'orkers  are  not  striking  and  are  anxious  for  work; 
the  weather  is  reasonably  favorable  and  industry  is  as 
active  as  the  car  shortage  will  allow  it  to  be.  There 
is  no  difficulty  other  than  the  car  shortage  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  consumer  to  buy  at  excessive 
prices. 

Clearly  it  is  possible  to  sell  at  a  fair  price  if  only 
transportation  can  be  secured,  and  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  in  many  places  motor  trucks  will  help  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  the  railroads.  Around  Terre 
Haute,  which  has  mines  in  its  western  suburb  almost 
within  the  city  limits,  coal  is  being  hauled  thirty  miles 
by  motor  trucks.  If  the  West  Terre  Haute  mines  were 
not  so  close,  possibly  the  range  of  ship-by-truck  service 
would  not  be  limited  to  thirty  miles. 

There  are  wonderful  opportunities  for  those  who  will 
develop  motor-truck  direct-from-mine-to  consumer  serv- 
ice via  the  public  roads.  During  the  freight  congestion 
of  1917  435,000  motor  trucks  hauled  1,200,000,000  tons 
of  materials.  Why  should  not  the  congestion  of  1920 
be  similarly  met?  The  opportunity  to  fill  the  needs  of 
the  near-by  communities  during  rail  strikes — which  are 
increasingly  common — makes  shipping  by  truck  an 
extremely  attractive  proposition.  Return  cargoes  will 
help  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  sen'ice.  What  these 
will  be  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  truck  used  and 
the  conditions  at  the  mine  and  in  the  town  to  which  the 
coal  delivery  is  made. 

Out  of  the  present  strike  of  railroad  men  will  come 
further  demoralization  of  the  railroads.  Conditions 
were  bad  enough  before  the  strike  started;  they  will  be 
much  more  severe  when  the  full  effect  reaches  the  mines. 


April  15,  1920 
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DISCUSSION  bv  READERS 


EDITED    BY    JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Are  Sliotfirers  Harmful? 

Letter  No.  1 — All  progressive  mining  laws  reiiuire 
the  employment  of  shotfirers  in  gaseous  mines.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  recommends  the  same.  Apparently 
progressive  and  well  posted  mining  men  would  consider 
it  an  idle  question  to  ask  if  the  employment  of  shotfirers 
can  be  e.xpected  to  increase  the  safety  in  mining.  It  is 
therefore  strange  to  read  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  12,  p.  309, 
an  article  saying:  "Of  all  the  archaic,  moss-grown,  semi- 
modem,  so-called  safety  ideas,  that  of  employing  shot- 
firers is  probably  one  of  the  most  harmful  and  danger- 
ous." The  article  then  concludes  with  the  advice: 
"Spend  just  half  as  much  money  in  real  ventilation  and 
make  the  mine  really  safe." 

The  writer  wisely  refrains  from  signing  his  name.  If 
he  is  in  any  position  of  authority  about  a  coal  mine  he'd 
be  a  fit  subject  for  investigation  by  the  state  mine 
inspector  or  the  coal  company  who  employs  him.  That 
such  advice  gain  no  converts,  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged. 

The  Canadian  Collieries  (Ltd.)  keep  their  board 
brattices,  at  all  times,  within  six  feet  of  the  working 
face.  Other  mines  in  British  Columbia  are  even  more 
gaseous.  Gas  issues  and  collects  in  falls  of  the  roof 
which  occur  during  the  working  hours.'  Pockets  and 
blowers  of  gas  are  fi-equently  struck  as  the  work 
advances,  and  these  conditions  occur  in  many  places  in 
these  mines. 

Conditions  That  Make  Shotfirers  Needful 

The  Edison  electric  mine  lamp  is  now  being  generally 
adopted  where  any  new  installation  of  lamps  is  made, 
at  a  gaseous  mine,  or  an  old  system  is  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  Methane  can  not  be  detected  with  these  lamps. 
L'nder  such  circumstances,  how  can  even  a  careful  miner 
tell  that  no  gas  is  present  before  he  fires  his  shot.  If 
no  shotfirers  are  to  be  employed,  what  is  to  prevent  a 
careless  miner,  who  uses  a  flame  safety  lamp,  from 
firing  a  shot  where  gas  has  collected  in  a  cavity  in  the 
roof,  because  his  bvattice  is  broken  down  or  not  up  to 
the  working  face? 

Gases  and  lack  of  ventilation  are  not  the  only  dangers 
met  with  in  firing  shots  and  handling  explosives  in  a 
coal  mine.  The  U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  requires  that  all 
the  "bugduet"  from  the  cutting  machines  be  loaded  out 
of  the  working  places,  before  the  shotfirer  shoots  the 
coal.  Some  of  the  mines  in  eastern  Kentucky  require 
that  the  places  be  swept  clean  with  a  broom,  so  that  all 
the  dust  is  removed  before  a  shot  is  fired. 

The  Pennsylvania  ^Mining  Law,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, requires  the  dust  to  be  wet  down  before  shots  are 
fired,  and  the  shotfirer  must  see  that  these  rules  are 
obeyed.  He  superintends  the  loading  of  the  hole,  deter- 
mines the  kind  and  quantity  of  pwwder  and  tamping 
material  used,  and  directs  the  placing  of  the  hole 
and  the  general  safety  of  the  place,  both  before  and 


after  the  shot  is  fired,  looking  for  lire,  gas  or  other 
dangers.  The  shotfirer  must  see  that  the  coal  is  properly 
mined.  Many  explosions  have  been  traced  to  blownout 
shots  where  no  gas  was  found  in  the  mine.  A  single 
mine  explosion  may  cost  the  operating  company  more 
money  than  the  wages  of  ten  shotfirers. 

The  shotfirer  reduces  the  danger  of  missfires  or  hang- 
fire  shots,  by  shooting  with  a  battery  and  cable.  He 
also  lessens  the  dangers  incident  to  loading  and  shooting 
the  holes.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  mining  the  highly 
explosive  coal  of  the  Connellsville  region,  has  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  mine  disasters  by  the  employ- 
ment of  shotfirers,  in  addition  to  other  safety  measures 
they  have  adopted. 

Miners  Habitually  Reckless  and  Careless 

Miners  work  in  more  or  less  danger  at  all  times  and 
usually  alone.  It  is  human  nature  for  them  to,  at  times, 
take  a  chance  and  fire  a  shot  that  is  not  safe.  No  one 
sees  it  but  themselves,  as  all  traces  are  removed  before 
the  boss  visits  the  place.  It  is  somewhat  different  with 
a  shotfirer.  He  gains  no  benefit  whatever  from  an 
improper  shot,  as  does  the  miner,  and  the  improper  shot 
is  not  fired. 

Some  miners,  with  limited  experience  and  unfamiliar 
with  a  particular  coal  field,  will  drill  holes  straight  into 
the  face  of  the  coal,  without  mining  the  coal  whatever. 
They  then  charge  the  holes  without  any  tamping  and 
tell  the  shotfirer  they  are  ready  to  shoot.  They  had, 
perhaps,  been  accustomed  to  shooting  coal  that  had  been 
undercut  by  a  mining  machine.  The  supervision  of  a 
competent  shotfirer  prevents  such  daijgerous  shots  from 
being  fired. 

The  carelessness  that  familiarity  with  handling 
explosives  breeds  in  some  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
real  danger  is  almost  beyond  belief.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  men  carry  their  sticks  of  powder  loose  in  their 
pockets  while  riding  into  the  mine  in  a  trip  pulled  by  an 
electric  motor.  They  will  take  the  detonating  caps  out 
of  their  pockets  with  the  heads  of  matches  sticking  into 
them,  all  being  carried  loosely  together  in  the  same  coat 
or  vest  pocket.  Miners  will  crimp  the  cap  onto  the  fuse 
with  their  teeth,  cut  the  fuse  ten  or  fifteen  inches  long, 
light  and  shove  it  into  a  six-foot  hole.  A  few  dummy 
cartridges  previously  filled  with  coal  dust  may  be  hastily 
rammed  on  top  of  the  fuse,  and  the  miner  runs  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

Bad  Practices  Eliminated  by  the  Employment 
OF  Shotfirers 

All  these  practices  are  done  away  with  when  a  com- 
petent shotfirer  is  employed.  He  has  the  caps  in  his 
charge  and  distributes  them.  The  powder  is  issued  from 
a  powderhouse,  in  small  boxes  made  from  nonconducting 
material.  No  fuses  at  all  are  used,  as  the  shots  are 
fired  electrically.  No  caps  or  powder  are  carried  into 
the  homes  of  the  miners,  where  the  children  can  get 
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hold  of  them  and  become  possible  cripples  for  life. 
Some  mining  towns  have  explosives  enough  stored  in 
the  homes  to  blow  the  town  to  kingdom  come.  The 
miners  have  nowhere  else  to  store  it,  and  the  company 
will  sell  it  only  in  unbroken  packages;  so  that  it 
becomes  a  menace  not  only  to  the  miner's  family  but  to 
the  entire  town. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  referred,  speaking  of  the 
shotfiring  system,  states  that  "with  the  increase  of  real 
safety  departments,  mine  after  mine  is  abolishing  it." 
It  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  learn  the  names  of 
these  mines  and  the  names  of  the  companies  operating 
them.  All  men  should  entertain  an  open  mind  for  new 
ideas ;  but  with  all  our  past  experience,  reports  of  min- 
ing commissions,  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
methods  of  operation  of  the  most  up-to-date  coal -mining 
companies  advocating  the  employment  of  shotfirers,  and 
our  state  laws  compelling  their  employment,  it  would 
appear  that  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
to  employ  shotfirers  is  abundantly  justified.  Fewer 
men  are  exposed  to  the  dangei-s  of  a  possible  explosion 
when  all  the  men  but  the  shotfirers  are  out  of  the  mine 
when  the  shots  are  fired.  Ralph  W.  Mayer. 

California,  Pa. 


Location  of  Regulators  in  a  Mine 

Letter  No.  1 — The  question  asked  by  R.  W.  Lightbum, 
Coal  Age,  Feb.  19,  p.  367,  having  reference  to  the 
advantageous  location  of  regulators  placed  in  air- 
courses,  in  coal  mines,  is  a  question  that  mine  foremen 
and  firebosses  have  been  studying  carefully  for  many 
years. 

The  mine  described  by  Mr.  Lightbum,  lying  at  a 
depth  of  550  ft.  and  passing  200,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
minute,  is  a  mine  above  the  average  size.  At  so  great 
a  depth,  a  mine  requiring  so  large  an  amount  of  air 
traveling  would  likely  prove  an  unprofitable  venture, 
unless  a  good  sized  output  is  obtained,  say  an  output 
ranging  from  2,500  to  3,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  of 
eight  hours. 

To  meet  these  requirements  and  hoist  this  tonnage 
from  such  a  depth  the  cages  would  probably  be  in  the 
shafts  50  per  cent  of  the  working  time,  which  would 
cause  the  fan  to  operate  largely  against  a  dead-end 
resistance,  so  to  speak.  The  movement  of  the  cages  in 
the  shaft  will  add  materially  to  the  water  gage  that 
would  be  required  to  circulate  this  air  current  through 
an  unobstructed  airway. 

High  Pressure  on  Stoppings  and  Doors 

Moreover,  this  mine  is  said  to  be  very  extensive, 
which  means  a  tremendous  pressure  on  brattices, 
stoppings,  doors,  etc.,  requiring  skill  and  attention  to 
keep  them  tight.  No  matter  how  well  these  are  built, 
if  constant  inspection  is  not  maintained,  the  drying  and 
shrinking  of  the  cement,  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
coal  and  roof,  due  to  the  seasonal  changes  in  tempera- 
ture and  the  humidity,  the  yielding  of  the  pillars  to  the 
overlying  weight  as  extraction  proceeds  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  the  jar  and  concussion  caused  by 
shot.s,  are  all  agents  that  operate  to  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  the  circulation. 

In  mining  practice,  therefore,  the  highest  efficiency 
will  be  attained  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
stoppings  and  keeping  these  stoppings  absolutely  tight. 
It  follows  that  the  nearer  air-courses  can  be  made  con- 


tinuous, without  breakthroughs,  the  more  efficient  will 
be  the  air  current.  These  considerations  show  that 
there  is  quite  a  material  difference  as  to  where  regu- 
lators should  be  placed  in  mine  airways,  and  mine  fore- 
men, today,  are  rapidly  seeing  that  there  is  a  choice  in 
the  location  of  regulators. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  regulator  is  placed  at  the 
intake  of  mouth  of  a  split  and  there  are  say  50  brattices 
or  stoppings  on  the  split.  The  diflference  of  pressure 
between  the  two  sides  of  each  stopping  is  then  only  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  split  itself.  None  of  these 
stoppings  bare  the  total  pressure  of  the  current  after 
the  split  is  made. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  regulator  is  now  advanced  along  the  intake 
of  the  split  to  a  point  about  midway  between  the  mouth 
and  the  inby  end  of  the  split,  the  intake  side  of  each 
stopping  outby  from  the  regulator  will  receive  the 
full  pressure,  while  beyond  the  regulator  the  pressure 
will  be  reduced  to  that  caused  by  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  split.  It  is  clear,  in  this  case,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  outby  stop- 
pings would  increase  the  air  leaks  if  any  occurred. 

Again,  suppose  the  regulator  was  placed  at  the  last 
open  crosscut  in  the  split,  each  of  the  50  stoppings  outby 
from  the  regulator  would  receive  the  full  intake  pressure 
due  to  the  mine  resistance,  while  the  return  pressure  on 
all  these  stoppings  would  be  only  that  due  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  return  airway.  This  would  greatly  increase 
the  difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
stoppings  and  would  be  responsible  for  very  large 
leakage  of  air. 

Study  Conditions  When  Placing  a  Regulator 

It  should  be  said  here  that,  in  a  split  with  live  work- 
ings, which  are  often  equipped  with  wooden  stoppings, 
the  vibration  of  shots,  passing  trains,  roof  falls,  and 
numerous  other  causes  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  these  stoppings  absolutely  airtight  and  these 
causes  should  be  anticipated  in  choosing  the  location 
of  the  regulator. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  prescribe  the  correct 
location  for  a  regulator  that  would  apply  with  eciual 
results  to  all  mines.  It  is  a  problem  that  needs  indi- 
dividual  treatment  at  each  mine.  The  foregoing,  how- 
ever, are  actual  conditions  as  I  have  found  them  in  my 
coal-mining  practice. 

If  the  regulator  is  placed  at  the  return  end  of  an  air 
split  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as  placing  it  at  the 
intake  end  of  the  same  split,  in  so  far  as  efficiency  was 
concerned,  but  it  should  be  placed  outby  from  all  the 
brattices  or  stoppings. 

I  have  found  it  very  convenient  to  place  regulators 
close  to  overcasts,  on  the  main  roads,  and  have  small 
air-tight,  plate  doors  opening  into  the  inside  of  the 
overcast.  One  inspection  will  then  serve  both  purposes, 
that  is,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 'top  of  the 
overcast  and  the  regulator.  Measurements  of  the 
quantity  of  air  passing  can  be  made  at  the  same  time, 
without  the  necessity  of  traveling  a  good  distance  in  a 
high  air  current,  often  in  zero  weather. 

The  pulsations  of  the  current  caused  by  the  movement 
of  the  cages  is  <iuite  a  factor  in  efficient  mine  ventila- 
tion. It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  blowing  or 
exhaust  .system  of  ventilation  is  employed,  the  results 
are  the  same.  In  a  new  mine,  the  chart  of  the  pressure 
gage  will  show  a  very  irregular  line,  which  gradually 
smooths  out  as  the  development  of  the  mine  increases. 
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because  the  elasticity  and  compressibility  of  the  current 
modifies  this  effect  in  a  larjre  mine. 

In  shafts  from  500  to  700  ft.  deep,  in  the  process  of 
development,  the  action  of  a  force  or  blowing  fan  is  to 
create  a  high  pressure  when  the  cages  block  the  shaft. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  exhau.st  fan  acts  to  create  a 
vacuous  condition,  at  such  times.  Each  of  these  condi- 
tions, however,  is  relieved  suddenly,  as  the  cages 
approach  the  landings  when  the  shaft  compartments  are 
separated  by  air-tight  partitions. 

At  times,  I  have  seen  the  current  .so  changeable  in 
the  mine,  due  to  this  cause,  that  it  was  quite  difficult  to 
split  the  air  with  any  satisfaction.  In  a  few  instances, 
the  current  would  be  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  again 
there  would  be  an  abnormal  rush  of  air;  and  I  think  it 
can  be  safely  said,  in  such  cases,  there  is  much  choice 
in  the  location  of  a  regulator.  Robert  Z.  Virgin. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Growing  Scarcity  of  Mine  Timber 

Letter  No.  1 — The  indirect  reference  to  the  growing 
scarcity  of  mine  timber,  in  a  recent  inquiry  that 
appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  12,  p.  327,  suggests  an 
important  subject  for  consideration.  It  is  a  question  of 
concern  to  everyone,  inasmuch  as  the  falling  off  in  the 
timber  supply,  in  mining,  will  eventually  increase  the 
cost  of  production  of  coal;  and  that,  in  turn,  will  make 
the  cost  of  living  still  higher. 

In  the  study  of  the  question  so  far,  we  have  turned  to 
the  use  of  steel  and  concrete  to  take  the  place  of  the 
wooden  supports  so  commonly  used  in  mining.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  more  economical  and  practical  means 
will  be  found  that  will  prove  equally  effective  and  less 
expensive  than  the  materials  just  mentioned.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  there  will  not  be  problems  arising  in 
mining  practice  where  the  use  of  concrete  and  steel 
will  be  the  most  practical  and  economical  means  to 
adopt,  which  is  amply  proved  by  experience. 

Steel  and  Cement  for  Permanent  Construction 

Steel  and  cement  construction  is  durable  and  must 
continue  to  be  employed  for  the  supports  of  the  roof  on 
main  haulage  roads  that  require  to  be  kept  open  a 
number  of  years.  These  materials  are  also  useful  in 
the  construction  of  car  tracks,  shaft  bottoms,  pump- 
rooms  and  other  permanent  work  underground.  Where 
the  scarcity  of  mine  timber  will  be  most  felt  is  at  the 
working  face,  in  rooms  and  short  entries,  and  in  pillar 
workings.  For  these  purposes  alone,  large  mines 
require  timber  in  carload  lots,  and  a  constant  supply  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  maximum  extraction  of  the  coal, 
with  a  maximum  degree  of  safety. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  coming  shortage  of  mine  timber, 
it  is  clear  that  a  practical  and  economical  substitute 
must  be  found,  or  improved  methods  of  working 
adopted,  that  will  not  require  so  profligate  a  use  of  tim- 
ber. The  longwall  method  of  mining,  with  its  packwalls 
and  its  complete  extraction  of  the  coal  together  with 
the  use  of  a  minimum  amount  of  timber,  suggests  a 
solution  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration,  -with 
a  view  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  that 
method  of  mining  can  be  successfully  employed. 

In  mines  where  conditions  require  the  use  of  timber  in 
the  workings,  much  should  be  accomplished  by  employ- 
ing experienced  timbermen  and  making  every  effort  to 
recover  all  the  timber  possible,  when  drawing  back  the 


pillars  and  abandoning  rooms  and  entries.  At  times  it 
may  prove  advisable  to  drive  rooms  on  a  yardage  basis, 
with  wide  pillars  between  them,  and  drawing  back  the 
pillars  on  the  retreating  plan,  with  a  minimum  require- 
ment for  timber.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  real  prob- 
lem will  be  met  in  the  matter  of  drawing  back  pillars 
under  a  frail  roof  that  demands  adequate  support  to 
insure  safety.  Especially  is  this  true  where  the  roof 
pressure  threatens  to  crush  the  coal  in  the  pillans,  and 
more  timber  is  needed  for  their  protection. 

Preservation  of  Mine  Timber 

Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  treat- 
ment of  mine  timber  for  its  preservation.  This  includes 
not  only  seasoning  the  timber  before  it  is  taken  into  the 
mine,  by  adopting  proper  methods  of  stacking  props  on 
the  surface  and  protecting  them  from  the  weather;  but 
suggests  the  advisability  of  chemically  treating  mine 
timber,  to  render  it  less  liable  to  decay  and  less  subject 
to  destruction  by  insects.  The  life  of  timber  is  greatly 
prolonged  by  immersion  in  creosote,  oil,  or  a  preserva- 
tive salt  solution.  The  cement  gun  has  also  proved  an 
effective  means  of  prolonging  the  life  of  mine  timber.  It 
should  be  stated  here  that  green  timber  taken  into  the 
mines  is  subject  to  dry  rot  and  rapid  decay  within  a 
year  or  eighteen  months,  while  timber  properly  seasoned 
and  treated  will  last  four  or  five  years  or  longer. 

An  interesting  reference  has  been  made  to  forestry 
and  the  establishment  of  timber  preserves.  While  it  is 
not  a  paying  investment  to  attempt  to  raise  timber 
on  a  small  acreage,  there  are  numerous  hilly  and 
mountainous  regions  that  are  of  no  value  except  for  the 
growth  of  timber;  and  this  should  be  encouraged  with 
proper  care  and  attention.  Everj'  precaution  should  be 
used  to  keep  fires  from  destroying  the  young  trees.  At 
the  present  time,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  not  enough 
attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  timber  tracts,  out- 
side of  what  is  done  by  the  government  in  this  direc- 
tion. Every  state  should  have  adequate  laws  for  the 
protection  of  its  timber  lands.  The  damage  done  to 
timber  tracts,  especially  second  growth  timber,  is  appal- 
ling. For  the  purposes  of  mine  timber,  trees,  according 
to  their  size,  usually  attain  sufficient  growth  in  from  ten 
to  twenty  years.  Hence,  mountainous  regions  adjacent 
to  coal  fields  should  be  re-forested,  which  would  seem  to 
be  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  impending 
scarcity  of  timber.  W.  H.  Noone. 

Thomas,  W.  Va. 


Health  and  Industry 

Letter  No.  2 — I  read  with  interest  the  letter  of  John 
Rose,  Coal  Age,  Feb.  19,  p.  364,  and  feel  like  him  that 
it  is  an  impossibility  for  a  man  to  do  justice  to  himself 
if  he  is  not  healthy  and  strong.  Many  times  the  officials 
of  coal  companies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  un- 
healthy conditions  that  surround  the  mines,  and  which 
are  so  much  in  evidence  in  a  great  number  of  our 
mining  towns;  although  I  am  glad  to  say  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  An  instance  comes  to  my  mind  just 
now,  where  the  company  would  not  permit  a  piece  of 
loose  paper  to  lie  about  the  streets  and  yet  there  was 
much  sickness  in  the  town  because  of  the  unsanitarj- 
conditions  within  the  homes. 

What  is  needed  along  this  line  is  an  effective  effort  to 
educate  the  people  in  respect  to  their  habits  of  living. 
We  can  clean  up  the  town  and  the  outside  of  the  houses ; 
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but  if  the  inside  of  the  home  is  neglected,  all  our  efforts 
are  in  vain.  It  is  the  same  way  with  our  bodies.  We 
can  wash  and  put  on  clean  clothes ;  but  if  we  neglect  to 
eat  good  wholesome  food,  all  our  bathing  will  be  of  no 
avail.  In  the  same  way,  efforts  to  make  workers  strong 
and  healthy,  by  cleaning  up  the  town,  will  be  useless, 
unless  families  are  taught  right  ways  of  living. 

Observation  leads  one  to  believe  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign-speaking  people,  in  our  mining 
towns,  think  that  they  are  doing  the  right  thing,  but 
they  need  to  be  taught  the  first  prinicples  of  health  and 
good  living.  How  often  do  we  find  a  man,  his  wife  and 
three  or  four  children  living  together  in  a  house  with 
as  many  boarders,  and  only  four  or,  at  the  most,  five 
rooms  in  the  house,  while  the  windows  are  closed  most 
of  the  day  and  night.  Think  what  the  condition  of  those 
people  must  be  after  spending  a  night  in  such  an 
atmosphere. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  refer  to  one  point  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Rose's  letter.  He  quotes  R.  B.  Babson  as  saying, 
"The  need  of  the  hour  is  more  religion.  .  .  .  The 
solving  of  the  labor  situation  is  wholly  a  question  of 
religion."  It  is  strange  that  people  often  think  that  the 
discussion  of  this  side  of  the  subject  has  no  place  in 
the  business  of  life;  but  my  idea  is,  if  our  religion  will 
not  mix  with  our  business,  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  have 
around  the  house.  The  sooner  we  apply  its  principles 
to  our  everyday  life,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned.  Thomas  Hogarth. 

Mclntyre,  Pa. 


Shifting  the  Worker 

Letter  No.  i — Having  had  a  similar  experience  to 
that  described  by  "A.  H,"  in  the  inquiry.  Coal  Age,  Feb. 
12,  p.  327,  I  was  much  interested  in  his  recital,  although 
the  circumstances  connected  with  my  own  e.xperience 
were  somewhat  different  from  those  he  describes.  How- 
ever, being  a  worker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  rise,  by  degrees,  to  a  position  where 
I  hire  and  discharge  my  own  men  and,  I  hope,  treat 
them  in  a  manner  different  from  that  which  I  received. 

In  my  opinion,  the  mine  superintendent  or  foreman 
who  will  allow  a  man  to  quit  his  employ  just  because  he 
asks  to  better  his  conditions  is  far  from  being  progres- 
sive and  should  not  be  retained  in  the  employ  of  the 
company.  I  would  fire  such  a  man  so  quick  that  his 
head  would  swim. 

The  present  unrest  among  the  laboring  classes,  today, 
is  owing  to  the  high  wages  that  are  paid  for  different 
kinds  of  work.  There  are  men  who  will  quit  a  job  for 
another  where  they  can  get  more  pay,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  fitted  for  the  place.  Others  will 
start  studying  or  training  to  prepare  themselves  for 
filling  a  higher  position.  A  third  class  are  satisfied  to 
hang  onto  their  jobs;  and,  while  they  envy  the  man  that 
gets  ahead,  they  have  little  ambition  to  make  the 
attempt  themselves. 

The  man  who  has  too  much  confidence  in  his  own 
ability  often  finds  that  he  is  not  fitted  for  the  position 
he  would  like  to  fill.  Not  infrequently,  men  get  the 
notion  in  their  heads  that  the  company  cannot  do 
without  them,  only  to  find  another  man  put  in  their 
place,  because  of  their  disregard  of  instructions. 

When  I  hear  a  man  boasting  that  he  "cannot  be  beat," 
in  the  work  he  is  doing,  I  always  feel  that,  while  the 
speaker  may  be  a  poor)  man,  there  is  a  better  than  he. 


somewhere,  and  I  have  found  this  generally  true.  My 
own  experience  as  a  worker  taught  me  to  approach  my 
boss  with  respect.  I  would  talk  to  him  as  man  to  man; 
and  I  found  this  attitude  made  him  trust  me. 

As  an  employer,  I  endeavor  to  treat  my  men  with 
consideration,  with  due  regard  to  their  working  condi- 
tions and  wages.  My  motto  is.  Never  ask  a  man  to  do 
anything  that  you  would  not  do  yourself,  and  I  have 
found  this  is  a  good  rule  to  i"emember  when  some 
difficult  work  is  to  be  done. 

The  Superintendent  Not  Always  to  Blame 

It  is  not  always  a  superintendent's  fault  that  he 
cannot  give  a  man  everything  he  wants.  I  heartily 
endorse  the  words  of  the  editor  in  reply  to  this  question. 
He  states  that,  "All  cannot  be  firebosses,  or  motormen, 
or  drivers.  It  is  up  to  the  worker  to  earn  his  advance- 
ment." A  superintendent  is  unable  to  help  a  man  who 
is  too  lazy  to  help  himself.  Such  a  one  is  worthless  as 
a  worker.  He  should  lay  down  and  let  someone  bui-y 
him.  We  must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
"Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune."  At 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  by  which  a  few  mount  to  success, 
there  are  millions  of  aimless,  helpless  ones  waiting  for 
someone  to  give  them  a  hand.  Many  of  these  think 
that  the  world  owes  them  a  living. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  my  thought  is  that  mine 
officials  and  their  men  should  hold  get-together  meet- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Such  meetings,  if  properly  conducted, 
cannot  fail  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  their 
employers ;  and  the  response  made  by  the  men  will 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  employers  in  their  men. 
Each  will  come  to  know  the  other  better,  and  this  will 
result  in  better  and  more  efficient  work  in  the  mine. 

In  regard  to  shifting  a  worker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
mine  officials  should  study  the  capabilities  of  each  man 
in  their  employ  and  try,  in  every  way  practicable,  to  find 
the  place  where  a  man  can  do  his  best  work;  in  other 
words,  to  find  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 
Certainly,  this  question  is  one  well  worthy  of  discussion 
by  superintendents  and  foremen  as  well  as  by  their  men. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  Sak. 


Dead-End  in  Trolley  Haulage 

Letter  No.  6 — The  question  was  asked  in  Coal  Age, 
Feb.  19,  p.  367,  by  an  assistant  foreman  of  Rawl,  W. 
Va.,  concerning  how  far  a  trolley  wire  should  be  car- 
ried toward  the  face  of  an  active  entry.  In  reply, 
let  me  say  that,  in  development  work,  it  is  common 
practice  to  keep  the  trolley  wire  within  such  distance 
from  the  face  as  can  be  conveniently  covered  by  the 
cable  on  the  reel  of  the  gathering  locomotive. 

In  gaseous  mines,  however,  special  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  wire  on  the  fresh  intake  air,  and  never  ex- 
tend it  beyond  the  last  open  breakthrough  in  any 
entry,  nor  within  fifty  feet  of  the  neck  of  the  first  room 
in  which  pillars  are  being  drawn. 

The  wire  terminals  should  be  protected  by  guard- 
boards,  or  rubber  hose,  for  a  distance  of  three  feet 
from  the  end.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  cut  the  end 
off  and  fasten  it  with  an  insulated  turn-buckle. 

Pikeville,  Ky.  G.  E.  Daugherty. 

[This  letter  will  close  the  discussion  "Dead-End  in 
Trolley  Haulage." — Editor.] 
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INQUIRIES  OF 
GENERAL  INTEREST 

ANSWERED    BY  JAMES  T.  BEARD 


Double  Fan  Circulation 

We  are  desirious  of  obtaining  some  information 
regarding  a  double-fan  circulation.  As  shown  in  the 
sketch,  herewith,  we  have  installed  two  fans  of  the 
same  type  and  dimensions,  exhausting  the  air  from 
the  mine.  The  two  circulations,  or  air  currents,  are 
separate  and  distinct,  one  of  the  fans  ventilating  the 
right  side  of  the  mine  and  the  other  the  left  side. 

Assuming  that  the  two  circulations  are  equal  and 
each  fan  is  passing  100,000  cu.ft.  per  min.,  what  quan- 
tity of  air  could  be  expected  to  be  circulated  in  the 
entire  mine  should  one  of  the  fans  break  down.     The 


doors  are  so  arranged  in  the  mine  that  they  can  be 
readily  adjusted  to  turn  the  two  circulations  into  two  or 
more  splits  ventilating  the  entire  mine. 

Manifold,  Pa.  GEORGE  Haley. 


In  replying  to  this  question,  we  will  assume  that 
the  arrangement  is  such  that  when  one  fan  is  thrown 
out  of  commission  or  disabled  the  current  produced  by 
the  other  fan  can  be  split  so  that  half  of  the  air  will 
travel  eabh  side  of  the  mine.  Assuming  that  the  power 
applied  to  the  fan  shaft  remains  unchanged  and  con- 
sidering but  one  fan  is  operating  and  circulating  the 
air  in  two  equal  splits  that  ventilate  the  two  sides  of 
the  mine,  respectively,  it  is  evident  that  this  fan  is 
how  working  against  double  the  amount  of  rubbing 
surface,  and  the  area  of  passage  is  also  twice  what  it 
was  when  the  fan  was  ventilating  one  side  of  the  mine 
only.  But,  for  a  constant  power  on  the  air,  the  quantity 
of  air  in  circulation  varies  as  the  mine  power  potential 
(Xu) ;  and  we  have  in  this  case, 


Xu  varies  as  -r-^ 
f  s 


2 
f2 


1.26 


=  1.587 


That  is  to  say,  if  a  single  fan  will  circulate  100,000 
cu.ft.  per  min.  on  one  side  of  this  mine,  when  charged 
with  the  circulation  for  both  sides  of  the  mine,  in  two 
splits,  representing  twice  the  rubbing  surface  and  twice 
the  sectional  area,  the  air  volume  will  be  increased 
1.587  times  the  original  circulation,  which  gives,  in 
this  case,  100,000  X  1-587  =  158,700  cu.ft.  per  min., 
equally  distributed  between  the  two  sides  of  the  mine. 

Another  method  of  solution  is  to  consider  the  mine 
potential  (Xu)  as  constant  and  the  power  reduced  to 
one-half  the  original  power,  by  the  breaking  down  of 


one  fan.  In  this  case,  the  quantity  of  air  in  circula- 
tion varies  as  the  cube  root  of  the  power  and  we  have, 

Q  varies  as  f  f/,     or  as     f'  4  =  ^0.5  =  0.7935 

That  is  to  say,  one  fan  working  alone  and  representing 
one-half  the  power  will  circulate  0.7935  times  the  quan- 
tity of  air  circulated  by  the  two  fans,  in  the  same  mine, 
which  gives  200,000  X  0.7935  =  158,700  cu.ft.  per  min. 


Powder  Flask  in  Pillar  Working 

An  incident  occurred  today  that  I  would  like  to  relate 
for  the  benefit  of  Coal  Age  readers,  and  learn  their 
comments  regarding  the  same.  At  present,  I  am  en- 
gaged in  drawing  back  a  straight  pillar,  under  a  strong 
top  that  crushes  the  coal,  throwing  it  from  the  rib 
for  a  distance  of  several  yards  ahead. 

The  crushing  effect  of  the  overburden  resting  on 
the  pillars  is  so  great,  that,  at  times,  cars  have  to  be 
loaded  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
pillar.  It  has  been  necessary  to  reinforce  the  pillar  on 
which  I  am  working  by  extending  a  row  of  posts  along 
the  ribs,  the  posts  being  set  5  ft.  apart.  Other  posts 
are  then  put  back  of  these  as  lagging  to  support  the 
coal  and  hold  it  in  place  until  it  can  be  taken  out 
as  the  pillar  is  drawn  back.  The  pillar  is  16  or  18  ft. 
in  width  and  is  reinforced  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  for  a  distance  of  30  yd.  from  the  face. 

While  I  was  at  work,  today,  the  mine  foreman  and 
an  inspector  came  into  my  place  and,  looking  around,  dis- 
covered my  powder  flask  where  I  had  laid  it  on  the  gob. 
I  think  the  inspector  was  an  insurance  inspector.  They 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  keep  my  powder  flask  in  a 
cubbyhole.  I  told  them  that  I  thought  it  was  safer 
where  it  was,  under  the  conditions  in  my  place. 

My  experience  in  drawing  pillars,  in  straight  pick- 
work,  has  convinced  me  that  the  practice  I  have  adopted 
of  stowing  away  my  powder  flask  in  a  safe  place  in 
the  gob,  is  far  better  than  putting  it  in  a  cubbyhole 
cut  into  the  pillar.  When  driving  a  room  or  entry,  I 
agree  that  it  is  all  right  to  put  your  powder  flask  away 
in  a  cubbyhole  in  the  rib;  also,  such  practice  is  safe 
when  the  conditions  in  drawing  pillars  are  such  as  to 
allow  of  the  use  of  electric  machines;  but,  under  the 
conditions  described  it  is  safer  in  the  gob. 

Houston,  Pa.  William  B.  Jackson. 


If  we  understand  the  conditions  described  by  this 
correspondent,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
find  a  cubbyhole,  in  the  rib  of  this  pillar,  where  a 
powder  flask  would  be  safe.  A  place  well  selected  in 
the  gob  would  probably  afford  better  protection  for 
the  flask  than  any  niche  or  cubbyhole  in  a  pillar  that 
was  being  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  overburden  in 
the  manner  here  described.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
of  the  opinions  and  practice  of  others  in  this  regard. 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED      BY 
JAMES    T.    BEARD 


Miscellaneous  Questions 

(A7iswered  by  Request) 

Ques. — How  would  you  proceed  to  enter  a  mine,  for 
rescuing  persons,  after  an  explosion  had  occurred;  and 
would  you  reverse  the  fan? 

,4,,^. — As  quickly  as  possible,  call  for  volunteers  and 
select  and  equip,  under  competent  leadership,  those  who 
are  more  e.xperienced  and  familiar  with  the  mine  work- 
ings. Having  ascertained  that  the  ventilating  apparatus 
is  still  working,  enter  the  mine  on  the  intake  air  and 
proceed  with  caution.  Make  no  advance  ahead  of  the 
air,  unless  with  approved  and  reliable  breathing  ap- 
paratus. 

Only  in  extreme  and  exceptional  cases  should  it  be 
allowed  to  reverse  the  fan,  as  the  reversal  of  the  air 
current  would  confuse  the  calculations  and  e.xpectations 
of  the  men  entombed  in  the  mine  and  might  prove  fatal 
to  them  by  driving  the  gas  down  upon  them  from  work- 
ings where  it  had  accumulated.   . 

Ques. — If  a  water  gage  shows  a  i-in.  depression, 
what  is  the  velocity  of  the  air,  in  feet  per  minute,  when 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  0.076  lb.? 

Ans. — The  formula  giving  the  theoretical  velocity  of 
air,  corresponding  to  any  given  head  of  air  column 
(h),  is  V  —  60  1  2  g  h.  For  a  water  gage  of  J  in.  and 
taking  the  weight  of  air  as  0.076  lb.  per  cu.ft.,  the 
corresponding  head-of-air  column  is 


h  = 


5.2  u\  g.  _  5.2  X  0.5 


=  33.94 /t. 


IV  0.076 

Then,   the  theoretical   velocity   of  air  corresponding 
to  this  head-of-air  column  is 


»  =  60  V2  flf  A  =  60  V  64.32  X  33.94  = 
say  2,800  ft  per  min. 

Ques. — Calculate  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  in  a 
ten-acre  block,  the  seam  being  six  feet  in  thickness 
and  assuming  the  coal  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.4 
referred  to  water  as  a  standard,  taking  the  weight  of 
water  as  62.5  lb.  per  cu.ft. 

Ans. — Since  the  number  of  square  feet  in  an  acre 
is  43,560  and  the  seam  is  six  feet  thick,  the  cubic 
contents  of  this  seam  underlying  ten  acres  of  land  is 
10(6  X  43.560)  =  2,613,600  cu.ft.  Again,  taking  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  as  62.5  lb.  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  coal  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.4  is  1.4  X  62.5  =  87.5  lb.  Then,  the  weight  of 
coal  in  this  seam  underlying  ten  acres  is  (2,613,600  X 
87.5)  -^  2.000  =  114.345  short  tons. 

Ques. — The  return  airway  of  a  mine  has  li  per  cent 
of  methane  in  the  ventilating  current,  the  velocity 
of  which  is  220  ft.  per  min.  while  the  size  of  the  airway 
is  7  X  10.8  ft.  The  hv^Tometric  reading  gives  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dr>-  bulb  50  deg.  and  that  of  the  wet 
bulb  48  deg.    F.,   whilf-  the  barometer  reads  25.7   in. 


If  the  output  of  coal  is  150  tons  in  eight  hours,  what 
is  the  quantity  of  methane  given  off:  (a)  in  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  (b)  per  day;  and  (c)  per  ton  of  coal 
mined,  (d)  What  is  the  weight  of  methane,  in  pounds 
and  tons,  per  day? 

Ans. — The  sectional  area  of  this  airway  is  7  X  10.8 
=  75.6  sq.ft.,  and  the  volume  of  air  passing  is,  there- 
fore, 220  X  75.6  =  16,632  cu.ft.  per  min.  Assuming 
that  all  the  readings  are  taken  in  the  return  airway 
at  the  point  where  the  percentage  of  gas  is  measured, 
the  volume  of  methane  in  the  air  current  is:  (a) 
0.015  X  16,632  =  249.48,  say  250  cu.ft.  per  min.;  or 
(b)  250  (24  X  60)  =  360,000  cu.ft.  in  a  day  of  24 
hours,  (c)  The  output  of  the  mine  being  150  tons  per 
day,  the  volume  of  methane  given  off  per  ton  of  coal 
mined  is  360,000  h-  150  =  2,400  cu.ft. 

(d)  At  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  F.  and  a  barometric 
pressure  of  25.7  in.,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is 


w  ■ 


1.3273  X  25.7 
460  +  50 


0.0669  lb. 


Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  methane  as  0.559,  the 
weight  of  this  gas  produced  in  24  hours  is  360,000  (0.559 
X  0.0669)  ^  13,460  lb.,  or  6.73  short  tons.  The  reading 
of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  of  the  hygrometer  do  not  enter 
the  calculation  of  the  required  data,  as  the  moisture  in 
the  air  does  not  niaterially  affect  its  weight. 

Ques. — If  a  weight  of  one-half  ton  is  to  be  lifted 
by  applying  a  force  of  75  lb.  to  the  end  of  a  lever  4i  ft. 
long,  how  far  must  the  fulcrum  be  from  the  point  of 
application  of  the  load,  assuming  it  is  between  the 
load  and   the  force  applied? 

Ans. — By  a  principle  of  mechanics,  the  moment  of 
the  load  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  applied  force. 
Therefore,  calling  the  di-stance  from  the  load  to  the 
fulcrum  X,  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  applied 
force  is  54  —  x;  and  the  length  of  the  lever  being 
4 J  ft.  (54  in.),  we  have,  for  the  equality  of  moments: 

l,000x  =  75(54  —  X) 
1.000a;  4-  75a:  =  75  X  54  =  4.050 


4,050 
1.075 


=  3.76,  say  31  in. 


Ques. — What  is  the  weight  of  125  cu.ft.  of  carbon 
dioxide,  at  a  temperature  of  35  deg.  F,  at  an  atmos- 
pheric pressure  of  13?  lb.  per  sq.in.  ? 

Ans. — In  this  case,  the  atmospheric  pressure  being 
given  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  is  calculated  as  follows: 


13.75 


=  0.07507  lb. 


*"      0.377'      0.37  (460  +  35) 

Now,  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  carbon  dioxide, 
referred  to  air  as  unity,  as  1.529,  the  weight  of  125 
cu.ft.  of  carbon  dioxide,  at  the  given  temperature  and 
pressure,  is  125(1..529  X  0.07507)  =  14.35  lb. 
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'^        SNAPSHOTS   IN 


Mill's 


COAL  MINING  -- 


At  the  Risco  Plant  of  the  Repubhc  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Palos,  Ala. 

(1)     General  view  of  the  plant.     (2)     Tipple  floor  showing  two  rotary  dumps.     (3)     Dorr  fine-coal  settling  tanks. 
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Kansas  Mine  Leaders  Defy  Indus- 
trial Relations  Court 

ALEXANDER  HOWAT,  president  of  District  No.  14. 
.  with  others  of  his  staff  refused  on  April  6  to  obey 
a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Industrial  Relations 
Court  upon  an  order  issued  by  Judge  Andrew  J.  Cur- 
ren  of  the  district  court. 

The  other  persons  ordered  to  appear  and  refusing 
to  obey  were  August  Dorchy,  vice-president,  Thomas 
Harvey,  secretary,  Thomas  Cunningham,  traveling  audi- 
tor and  R.  B.  Foster,  auditor.  Mr.  Howat  made  the 
following  statement  of  his  attitude: 

"We  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  District 
No.  14  do  not  recognize  this  Industrial  Court.  Let  its 
members  go  down  into  the  mines  and  dig  coal  and  learn 
the  business  the  same  as  we  did.  If  they  do  not  know 
the  coal-mining  business  they  are  unfitted  for  the  posi- 
tion and  are  wholly  incompetent. 

"Instead  of  a  court  composed  of  politicians  and  cor- 
poration lawyers,  drawing  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year, 
the  men  should  have  been  chosen  from  the  industrial 
ranks  as  the  judges  who  are  competent  to  deal  with  the 
question  in  hand.  We  may  be  dragged  into  court,  but 
we  will  absolutely  refuse  to  answer  any  questions,  as 
we  do  not  recognize  the  court's  authority  or  existence." 

Mr.  Howat  estimated  the  strike  involved  between 
1,500  and  2,000  workmen  and  declared  that  they  had 
struck  not  under  orders  but  "of  their  owm  volition." 
As  a  result  of  this  contempt  of  court  Alexander  Howat 
and  his  associates  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Crawford 
Countj'  Jail,  April  9,  by  the  judge  to  stay  there  until 
they  consent  to  appear  as  witnesses  before  the  court 
and  answer  questions  or  until  they  are  released  on  bond 
if  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Howat  stated  when  arrested: 

"puT  position  is  unchanged.  We  stand  where  we 
stood.  We  refuse  to  testify  before  this  court  because 
we  do  not  recognize  the  court.  It  is  an  institution 
founded  to  enslave  the  workingman." 


Logan   Operators  Make  27-Per  Cent  Wage 
Increase  Immediately  Effective 

The  Logan  Operators'  Association  of  West  Virginia  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  put  into  effect  the  increase 
in  wages  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission.  The  association  did  not  even  await  the  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  of  the  scale  committees  at  New 
York.  The  Logan  operators  promptly  adopted  the  wage 
increase  though,  not  being  in  a  union  field,  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  increase  wages. 

No  announcement  as  to  the  increase  made  by  the 
Logan  association  will  be  made  pending  action  by  the 
associations  of  other  fields,  such  as  the  Kanawha,  Big 
Sandy  and  those  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Logan 
association  being  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  some 
of  the  recommendations  in  the  coal  commission's  re- 
port and  desiring  to  see  how  the  operators  of  other 
districts  will  interpret  them. 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  the  operators  and 
miners  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  had  reached 
an  agreement  as  to  the  27-per  cent  wage  increase,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  operators  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  announced  that  they  also  would  put  into  ef- 
fect the  new  contract  in  their  territory.     It  is  stated 


that  in  the  Logan  field  wage  increases  granted  since 
before  the  war  aggregate  115  per  cent,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  scale  already  paid  is  in  excess  of  the 
27  per  cent  increase  recommended  by  the  commission. 

The  only  cessation  of  work  on  the  part  of  miners 
in  any  organized  field  of  West  Virginia  on  or  about 
April  1  was  that  occasioned  by  a  celebration  of 
Mitchell  Day  on  April  1  in  all  union  fields.  The  sus- 
pension of  work,  however,  lasted  only  one  day,  miners 
returning  to  work  on  April  2. 


Hines  Quickly  Settles  Claims  for 
Diversion  of  Coal 

Director  General  Hines  is  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  clearing  up  all  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  to  shippers  of  coal.  With 
the  ruling  that  the  Director  General  could  pay  the  14 
per  cent  increase  pending,  accounts  for  railroad  fuel 
are  being  paid  rapidly,  and  claims  arising  from  the 
diversion  of  coal  are  being  met  much  more  rapidly  than 
had  been  expected.  In  fact,  settlements  have  been 
made  for  all  the  diverted  coal  with  the  exception  of 
some  10,000  cars. 

The  great  majority  of  the  remaining  claims  present 
no  unusual  difficulties  and  prompt  payments  are  prom- 
ised. No  coal  was  delivered,  it  is  believed,  before 
adequate  arrangements  had  been  made  for  payment. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  railroad-station  agents 
demanded  certified  checks. 

It  is  known  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
watching  the  situation  with  particular  interest.  Some 
operators  fear  that  the  present  situation  may  furnish 
new  arguments  to  those  who  look  with  favor  on  Govern- 
mental regulation  or  even  the  nationalization  of  the  coal 
industry. 

Strikers  in  Eastern  Ohio  Field  Refuse  to 
Return  to  Work 

Conti-ary  to  general  expectations,  3,000  miners  out 
of  the  14,000  in  sub-district  5  of  the  eastern  Ohio  field, 
after  being  on  strike  since  April  1,  failed  to  report 
for  work  on  Monday,  April  5,  though  urged  to  do 
so  by  William  J.  Ray,  president  of  the  sub-district. 
The  strike  of  the  3,000  mine  workers,  mostly  for- 
eigners, was  not  authorized  by  officials,  who  character- 
ized it  as  an  expression  of  the  miners'  dissatisfaction 
with  the  size  of  the  wage  advance  which  became  effective 
on  April  1.  Miners  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River  and  on  the  line  of  the  C.  L.  W.  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.,  were  affected  most  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  foreigners  to  return  to  the  mines. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  foreign 
miners  did  not  propose  to  return  to  work  on  Monday, 
April  5,  as  had  been  anticipated  by  President  W.  J. 
Ray  of  the  sub-district,  officials  of  the  mine  workers 
organization  set  to  work  to  try  to  induce  the  men  to 
report  for  duty.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
percentage  of  the  striking  miners  were  foreigners  the 
services  of  many  interpreters  were  required.  Officials 
of  sub-district  5  hoped  to  have  the  miners  back  in 
the  mines  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Many  operators 
believe  that  dissastifaction  among  the  miners  was  due 
as  much  to  the  limited  car  supply,  restricting  working 
time  to  about  half  a  week,  as  to  disappointment  over 
the  size  of  the  wage  increase. 
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Herbert  Hoover  Addresses  New 
York  Section,  A.I.M.E. 

Attributes  High    Standard    of  Living    to  Engineers — 

Urges  Collective  Bargaining  with  All 

Workmen  Represented 

A  DDRESSING  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
l\  can  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
-/.  A.  neers  on  Wednesday  last,  April  7,  Herbert 
Hoover  said  that  he  pinned  his  faith  on  engineers  be- 
cause they  were  as  he  expressed  it  idealists  soaked  with 
realism,  and  were  not  idealists  of  the  impractical  type 
who  disconnected  their  ideas  from  the  facts  that  had 
to  be  faced. 

Asked  like  the  other  speakers  to  condemn  the  lack  of 
civic  responsibility  in  engineers  he  said  he  was  unable 
to  join  with  those  who  thought  engineers  neglected  the 
duty  they  owed  to  the  nation.  The  application  of  sci- 
ence to  industry  which  was  the  work  of  the  engineer 
had  done  more  to  advance  the  standard  of  living  than 
any  of  the  idealisms  of  political  dreamers. 

Troubles  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  arose 
from  the  demand  for  a  better  distribution  of  land, 
while  our  troubles  in  this,  the  early  part  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  were  the  outcome  of  the  demand  for  a 
better  distribution  of  the  profits  of  industry.  The  worst 
way  to  meet  those  demands  was  by  a  complete  refusal. 
We  must  admit  of  trade  unions  and  of  the  collective  bar- 
gain, but  that  bargain  should  be  not  with  a  part  only  of 
the  operatives  but  with  all  of  them  whether  union  or 
non-union.  Labor  must  be  fully  and  not  partially  repre- 
sented. While  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  to  enter  into  a  bargain  there  is  at  least  an 
equal  obligation  for  the  employee  to  keep  the  bargain 
when  made.  As  Mr.  Hoover  saw  it,  there  was  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  workman  to  take  over  the 
plant,  for  the  employee  recognizes  quite  clearly  that 
there  are  worries  involved  that  he  would  avoid  and  abili- 
ties and  experience  needed  that  he  questions  his  power 
to  supply. 

As  for  industrial  courts,  Mr.  Hoover  declared  he  did 
not  favor  them.  Lawyers  believed  that  law  was  the 
panacea  for  all  human  ills,  but  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  economic  relationships  could  not  be  regulated  by 
legislation.     The  mind  of  a  law>^er  is  qualitative  only. 

The  quantitative-qualitative  mind  of  the  engineer-man- 
ager is  needed  to  solve  such  difficulties.  The  best  kind  of 
settlement  is  one  made  by  employer  and  employee  in  coun- 
cil. Nine  states  have  brought  forward  or  passed  bills 
for  compulsory  arbitration  of  disputes  between  work- 
men and  their  employers  but  in  Mr.  Hoover's  opinion 
they  will  have  no  more  success  than  Australia  and  other 
countries  have  had  when  experimenting  with  such  legis- 
lation. 

A  guaranteed  wage  leads  to  guaranteed  profit  and 
this  inevitably  ends  in  a  nationalization  of  industry. 
Commissions  stifle  capital  and  are  usually  moi'e  militant 
to  labor  than  they  are  to  the  capitalist.  The  important 
consideration  with  any  measure  is :  "Does  it  preserve 
initiative?"  Only  a  few  of  us  can  be  moved  to  action 
by  a  desire  to  afford  a  social  service,  and  consequently 
an  award  for  effort  must  be  provided.  This  must  be  the 
touchstone  by  which  we  determine  the  value  of  any  form 
of  legislation:  "Does  it  leave  the  desire  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  produce  unimpaired?" 

Other  speakers  were  Thomas   F.   Darlington,   secre- 


tary of  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  and  former  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New 
Yoik  City;  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Trade  in  the  War  Finance  Corporation ;  Cor- 
nelius Kelley,  president.  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.; 
and  W.  L.  Saunders,  past  president  of  the  Institute  and 
president  of  the  Ingersoil-Rand  Co. 


Mine  Workers  Secure  Hughes  As 
Counsel  in  Conspiracy  Case 

C "CHARLES  E.  HUGHES,  a  former  Supreme  Court 
^Justice,  has  been  engaged  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  defend  the  indicted  officials  who, 
with  certain  operators,  are  charged  with  having  been 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  One  of 
the  charges  is  that  the  "check-off"  system  of  collecting 
union  dues  was  established. 

Most  of  the  indictment  charges  are  so  general  that 
it  is  of  no  advantage  to  refer  to  them.  They  allege 
violations  of  those  parts  of  the  Lever  Act  and  its 
amendments  which  condemn  the  limiting  of  facilities 
for  transporting,  producing,  manufacturing,  supplying, 
storing  or  dealing  in  any  necessaries;  forbid  the  pre- 
venting or  limiting  of  the  supply  or  distribution  of  any 
necessaries ;  prohibit  the  preventing,  limiting  or  lessen- 
ing of  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any  necessaries 
or  the  exacting  of  excessive  prices  therefor  or  the  aiding 
or  abetting  the  doing  of  any  of  the  acts  specified. 

The  eleventh  count  states  that  John  L.  Lewis  and 
William  Green  prepared,  issued,  mailed  and  distributed 
a  strike  order  and  held  a  conference  with  other  defend- 
ants concerning  the  cessation  of  the  work  of  mining 
coal  in  Indiana  and  elsewhere,  that  from  January  to 
August  of  1919  certain  defendants  refused  to  sell  coal 
and  demanded  a  price  higher  than  the  current  price  of 
that  commodity,  that  a  certain  mine  at  Hymera,  Ind., 
was  closed  down  by  J.  C.  Kolsem,  that  a  copy  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Clinton  Coal  Co.  and  the  Fal- 
lenz  Coal  and  Dock  Co.  was  sent  to  H.  M.  Ferguson 
and  distributed  by  Jonas  Waffle,  that  Walter  D.  Talley 
made  a  contract  with  the  Citizens  Mutual  Heating  Co., 
Terre  Haute,  for  10,000  tons  of  coal  at  a  price  of  $2.05 
at  the  m.ines,  the  following  proviso  being  contained 
in  the  contract:  "This  condition  means  that  if  there 
is  a  reduction  of  any  of  the  items  mentioned  during 
the  term  of  this  contract,  the  buyer  is  to  have  the 
benefit  of  them,  and  if  there  is  an  increase  in  any  of 
them,  the  buyer  is  to  pay  such  increase,  but  it  should 
be  fully  understood  that  during  such  times  as  prices 
are  fixed  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  nothing  contained 
in  this  condition  shall  be  construed  on  the  one  hand  to 
authorize  the  exaction  of  any  price  in  excess  of  the 
Government's  maximum  price,  nor  on  the  other  hand  to 
require  delivery  by  the  seller  at  a  price  below  the  cost 
of  production  of  coal,  as  shown  in  the  required  report 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  .  .  . " ;  that  the  defendant  caused  to  be 
shipped  and  delivered  to  the  said  company  under  the 
contract  coal  for  which  $2.30  per  ton  was  charged ;  that 
Walter  D.  Talley  refused  to  sell  or  ship  coal  to  the 
Citizens  Mutual  Heating  Co.  for  storage  purposes;  that 
Warren  J.  Smith  charged  25c.  per  ton  in  addition  to  a 
contract  price;  that  the  "check-off"  system  of  collection 
and  payment  of  dues,  assessments  and  benefits  of  miners 
to  their  separate  unions  was  put  in  force. 
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Governor  Allen  May  Seize  Mines 

WITH  11,000  mine  workers  idle  as  a  protest  against 
the  incarceration  of  Alexander  Howat  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  Governor  Allen  is  meditating  the  taking 
over  the  mines  of  Kansas,  the  public  of  Kansas  being 
wholly  unfavorable  to  the  mine  workers  of  that  state 
who  have  been  guilty  of  continued  violation  of  con- 
tracts and  have  had  a  disposition  to  strike  for  ever>' 
cause  and  no  cause. 

Mr.  Howat  does  not  spare  the  head  of  the  state, 
whom  he  describes  as  "a  skunk  of  a  governor,"  and  he 
declares  that  "we  I  the  mine  workers]  won't  recognize 
this  court,"  meaning  the  new  court  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. Governor  Allen  is,  however,  determined  to  get 
the  mines  back  into  operation.  On  April  12  he  said: 
"In  the  event  that  it  should  be  necessary  [for  the 
state]  to  operate  the  mines  I  believe  at  least  40  or 
50  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  district  would  be 
loyal  to  the  state  and  would  work  for  us.  I  do  not 
want  to  talk  before  I  act  but  the  industrial  court 
law  is  going  to  be  enforced.  The  man  or  woman  who 
violates  it  will  be  prosecuted." 

The  officials  of  the  state  e.xpect  that  wholesale  arrests 
will  precede  the  seizure  of  the  mines,  officials  who  are 


to  blame  for  the  suspension  of  the  work  at  the  mines 
being  charged  with  felony  and  those  who  have  quit 
work  being  charged  with  a  misdemeanor.  The  in- 
dustrial court  on  April  12  issued  subpoenas  for  men 
whom  they  desired  to  question  and  the  court  will  put 
in  jail  all  those  who  mistakenly  follow  the  lead  of 
Alexander  Howat. 

It  seems  from  evidence  that  Howat  has  been  using 
union  funds  to  spread  Communist  propaganda.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  mine  workers  include  many  men 
who  have  I.  W.  W.  affiliations.  As  there  is  risk  of 
violence  if  the  mines  are  operated  by  the  state  it  will 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  workers  by  troops,  and 
these  will  be  called  out. 

It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  mine  workers 
in  Kansas  are  on  strike.  Sheriff  Webb  allowed  Howat 
to  speak  for  an  hour  to  the  assembled  crowd  who 
thronged  around  the  entrance  to  the  jail  and  cheered 
his  utterances.  The  men  were  orderly  and  carried 
American  flags  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sheriff  Webb  for  the  courtesies  shown 
to  them  and  to  Alexander  Howat  in  allowing  the 
latter  to  address  them  from  the  balcony  of  the  Craw- 
ford County  jail.  The  mine  workers  of  Kansas  cannot 
believe  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  to  be  a  crime. 


Many  Ai-e  the  Woes  of  the  Mine  Foreman 


I    » i:i.  scHoi.z   I'l  '  r.  m:i:s    th 
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France's  Coal  Supply  Awaits 
New  Pumping  Machinery 

Trade  Commissioner  i.'huries  P.  Wood 
reports  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
60  per  cent  of  the  French  pre-war  produc- 
tion of  coal  came  from  the  territories  that 
were  invaded  by  the  Germans.  If  these 
coal  mines  had  not  been  damaged  by  uitual 
fighting,  they  were  w-orl<ed  as  long  as 
possible  by  the  Germans  and  deliberately 
wrecked  before  being  given  up.  To  com- 
pensate for  this  loss,  the  Peace  Conference 
awarded  to  France  the  output  of  the  Saar 
Basin  in  Germany,  but  this  is  not  enough 
and  the  annual  deficit  in  France  is  esti- 
mated at  20.000,000   tons. 

As  the  consumption  of  iron  ore  In  France 
and  Germany  is  controlled  by  the  coal 
supply,  which  for  some  time  will  be  short, 
the  necessity  for  the  earliest  possible  reha- 
bilitation of  French  coal  mines  is  evident. 
This  will  be  pushed  to  completion  with  all 
possible  speed,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
ofders  for  new  mining  machinery. 

The  destruction  of  coal  mines  occurred 
in  the  departments  of  Nord  and  Pas-de- 
Calais.  The  center  of  this  mining  district 
is  I^ens,  which  was  the  scene  of  terrific 
fighting.  This  city,  which  had  originally 
30.000  inhabitants,  was  leveled  to  the 
ground  and  flooded.  It  was  part  of  the 
German  front  line  until  1918  and  was 
constantly  under  fire  long  before  tlie  deci- 
sive battles  that  resulted  in  its  capture  by 
the  Allies. 

Many  mines  around  Lens  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  the  city,  in  that  all  equipment 
above  ground  was  demolished  by  artillery 
fire,  but  every  mine  that  could  possibly  be 
operated  on  either  side  of  the  line  was  kept 
in  operation.  When  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Germans  to  retreat,  they  put  the 
remaining  mines  out  of  service  with  the 
same  thoroughness  and  scientific  efficiency* 
that  characterized  their  operations  generally. 

From  the  surface  it  can  be  seen  that  all 
the  mines  are  flooded  and  all  superstruc- 
ture has  been  wrecked.  Further  observation 
will  be  impossible  until  after  the  water  is  out 
of  the  way.  It  is  thought  that  these  mines 
were  not  flooded  entirely  from  the  surface 
but  that  the  shaft  casings  were  wrecked 
from  below  by  demolition  charges  cleverly 
placed,  and  that  pumping  out  will  have  to 
proceed  at  a  rate  beyond  the  rate  of  inflow 
until  after  the  wrecked  portion  of  the  casing 
has  been  exposed  for  repairs.  Tliis  greatly 
increases  the  magnitude  of  the  pumping 
problem.  Hydro-electric  power  not  being 
available  in  the  T.,ens  area,  pumping  equip- 
ment must  include  large  power  plants. 

Plans  for  pumping  out  the  mines  have 
proceeded  with  celerity,  and  pumping  equip- 
ment has  been  ordered.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  two  years  will  be  required  for 
pumping  out  mines  so  that  the  installation 
of  machinery  can  begin.  This  will  give 
French  machinery  manufacturers  the  oppor- 
tunity   to    build    the    machinery    required. 

There  may  be  emergency  orders  for  min- 
ing machinery  in  other  mining  districts 
which  are  being  worked  intensely  to  supply 
the  present  shortage.  There  have  been  re- 
ports of  badly  worn  cables  and  demand  for 
new  haulage  equipment.  Inquiries  for 
pneumatic  locomotives  also  have  been  in 
evidence. 

.Vmerican  engineers  have  commented  on 
the  excellence  of  French  mine  hoists.  This 
machinery  is  built  in  France,  and  probably 
all  the  new  hoists  for  the  wrecked  mines 
win  be  built  in  France,  except  for  such 
purchases  as  the  French  may  consider  it 
advantageous    to    make    in    Germany. 

The  tonnage  of  French  coal  mines  seems 
low  compared  with  corresponding  results 
obtained  in  America,  and  this  may  have 
been  misleading  to  some  who  thought  that 
the  comparatively  low  French  tonnage 
could  be  increased  by  the  installation  of 
American  equipment.  The  French  problem 
is  to  take  out  all  of  the  coal  from  a  thin 
seam.  American  methods  would  result  in 
too  much  waste  both  under  ground  and 
above    ground.      Economy    is    the    primar\" 


consitlerution  in  French  practice  Thin 
seams  (some  of  them  at  great  depth),  re- 
filling anil  otlier  conditions  peculiar  to 
I'Yench  coal  mines  prevent  extensive  blast- 
ing, the  use  of  undercutting  tools  and  other 
.Vmerican  methods  designed  primarily  to 
increase    tonnage 


Government  Control  of  Mines 
Instituted  by  Belgium 

.\  Belgian  royal  decree  is  published  in- 
stituting a  commission  of  10  persons,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of 
Mines,  to  studj'  the  methods  to  be  applied 
to  the  available  coal  beds — that  is  to  say. 
those  not  yet  conceded — and  the  status  of 
the  mines  to  be  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  latter  are  known  as  the  Wandre 
coal  mines,  which  are  at  present  being 
operated    under  sequestration. 

An  experiment  in  Government  direction 
is  to  be  made  with  these  first,  and  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  Government's  bill 
regulating  sequestered  property  is  passed. 
The  decree  points  out  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  well-established  progiam  regarding 
mines,  in  view  of  their  importance  to  the 
country.  The  question  of  nationalization 
and  other  problems  of  operation  will  be 
considered. 

Two  groups  of  mining  lands  are  actual- 
ly available  for  Government  control — re- 
serves in  the  basin  of  Campine  and  a  new 
basin  in  Hainaut — for  which  there  are 
numerous  demands  for  concessions.  The 
commission  is  composed  of  two  engineers 
and  a  jurist  of  the  mining  administration, 
two  representatives  of  the  mine  owners, 
two  of  workers'  associations,  and  a  dele- 
gate from  each  of  the  ministries  interested. 
I  e..  Finance,  Railroads,  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs. ^____^^__^^^^ 

Fuel  Situation  in  South  China 
Continues  To  Be  Acute 

There  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  any 
easing  of  the  South  China  fuel  situation. 
Consul  General  George  E.  Anderson.  Hong- 
kong, reports,  although  during  the  past 
year  the  supplies  of  coal  from  Japan,  which 
controlled  the  trade  entirely  before  the  war, 
were  again  brought  up  to  something  like 
their  former  comparative  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  the  port  and  imports  of  fuel  oil 
increased  greatly.  However,  prices  con- 
tinue very  high  and  many  industries  In 
Hongkong  and  South  China  continue  crip- 
pled by  a  lack  of  fuel  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  total  imports  of  coal  for  the  year 
1919  amounted  to  920.107  tons,  valued  at 
$15,162,758  (at  normal  exchange  of  the 
pound  sterling),  as  compared  with  678.852 
tons,  valued  at  $12,163,190.  in  1918.  The 
exports  amounted  to  214.968  tons,  valued 
at  $2,969,670,  as  compared  with  196.291  tons, 
valued  at  $3,240,595.  the  year  before.  The 
imports  were  derived  from  the  various  pro- 
ducing countries  as  follows: 

1918         1919 

Country  of  Origin  Long       Long 

Tons        Tons 
North  and   Middle  China. .  .269,780      128,360 

Japan    360,754      658,572 

Indo-China   48.118      120,806 

Other  Countries   200       12,369 

Total    678.852      920,107 

Of  the  exports  in  1918.  amounting  to 
196.291  tons.  South  China  took  14  2.270  tons, 
while  in  1919  South  China  took  209,609 
out  of  the  214.968  tons  exported.  The  rest 
of  the  imports  went  into  local  Industries 
or  ship's  bunkers,  by  far  the  larger  portion 
going  into  ships. 

At  present  the  local  situation  is  improved 
so  far  as  supplies  are  concerned,  for  there 
is  a  freer  movement  of  coal  from  the  Jap- 
anese mines  and  there  is  plenty  of  tonnage 
to  move  it  at  current  rates  of  freight,  which, 
of  course,  are  very  high.  Cheap,  soft 
.Tapanese    coal — little    more    than    "slack" — 


retails  for  from  $26  to  $32  gold  per  ton 
Imports  of  fuel  oil  during  the  year 
amounted  to  about  85.000  tons  compared 
with  38,696  tons  of  the  year  before.  The 
much  larger  portion  of  the  Imports  of 
liquid  fuel  was  for  bunkering  vessels,  and 
of  the  Imports  during  the  past  year  about 
21,000  tons  were  imported  from  the  United 
States  almost  exclusively  for  American  ves- 
sels, which  have  to  depend  upon  supplies 
of  oil  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  whence 
most  of  the  Hongkong  supply  now  come.s. 
Larger  Imports  have  been  prevented  by 
a  lack  of  tank  tonnage  available  for  bring- 
ing supplies  from  Sumatra  and  the  United 
States  and  by  a  shortage  of  Uink  capacity 
in  Hongkong  compared  with  the  demand? 
of  the  trade.  It  Is  understood  that  Im- 
portant developments  in  storage  facilities 
for  liquid  fuel  in  the  plants  of  the  large 
concerns  Importing  fuel  oil  !n  Hongkong  are 
to  be  made  during  the  current  year,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  situation  will  mate- 
rially  change    before    1921. 


Panama  Canal  Quotes  Prices  on 
Coal  and  Fuel  Oil 

At  the  Panama  Canal  coal  Is  being  sup- 
plied to  steamships.  Including  warships  of 
all  nations,  delivered  and  trimmed  In  bunk- 
ers, at  $13.50  per  ton  of  2.240  pounds  at 
Cristobal  and  $15.50  at  Balboa.  For  ships 
in  transit  through  the  Canal,  which  are 
directed  to  take  coal  at  Balboa,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  quo- 
tation is  $13.50  per  ton  at  Balboa.  For 
ships  taking  less  than  carload  lots  from 
plants  or  less  than  25  tons  from  lighters, 
the  price  Is  $15  per  ton  at  Cristobal,  $17  at 
Balboa.  Crude  fuel  oil  is  delivered  to  vessels 
at  either  Cristobal  or  Balboa  for  $1.50  per 
barrel  of  42  gallons.  Diesel  oil  Is  not  sold 
by  The  Panama  Canal,  but  may  be  ob- 
tained from  private  concerns  at  approxi- 
mately $3  per  barrel.  Cable  arrangement 
should  l>e  made  in  advance  of  arrival  of 
vessel. 


Europe  Imports  Alcohol  for  Fuel 
Owing  to  Coal  Shortage 

Scarcity  and  high  prices  of  coal  and 
petrol  in  European  countries,  and  incident- 
ally enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, were  responsible  for  large  export? 
from  the  United  States  of  alcohol  for  fuel 
and  industrial  uses  during  January,  1920. 
Exports  for  the  month,  mostly  to  Europe, 
were  6.467.728  proof  gallons,  valued  at 
$2,065,539.  an  average  of  32c  per  gallon. 
The  countries  of  destination  are  shown 
below : 

Proof 

Exported  to —                   Oallons  Value 

Belgium 218.427  $79,650 

Denmark 167.527  59.215 

France 10.450  5.500 

Greece 285.107  91.777 

Italy 2,483.078  605.060 

Malta 32.815  13,160 

Netherlands 2.026.524  655.952 

Norway 37.816  18,251 

.Switierland 34,042  24,400 

Turkey  in  Europe 215.270  85,241 

United  Kingdom 35.366  36.728 

Canada 208.520  103,437 

Costa  Rica 38,988  17,000 

British  West  Indies 28, 1 28  32,204 

Dutch  West  I ndiee ,.            5,408  2,660 

Dominican  Republic 9,361  5,593 

Aden 3,500  3.300 

China 19,400  8,830 

Japan 10,216  11,285 

Russia  in  Asia 18,392  7.000 

Turkey  in  Asia 221.985  95.271 

New  Zealund 41.236  I0.04i> 

French  Africa 37.700  16.277 

Italian  .Africa 9,663  3.880 

Morocco 4,280  2,200 

Egypt 251,023  66,275 

All" other  countries 13,506  5,269 

T"t-l  6.467  728    $2,065,539 
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COAL  AND 
COKE  NEWS 


What  Happened  in  March 


March  1 — Franklin  K.  Lane  resigns  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Jolin  Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  formerly  general 
counsel  of  the  R.ailroad  Administration 
[XVII,  362] — Federal  control  of  railroads 
comes  to  an  end  with  their  return  to 
the   owners. 

March  3 — The  New  York  section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Kngineers  meets  and  hears  paper 
by  E.  .\.  Holbrook  on  "Coal  Versus  Ore 
Concentration"  and  discussion  by  mem- 
bers [XVII.  4  9.5].  Shipping  Board  drops 
fleet  operation.  Turns  over  all  its  vessels 
to  private  operators  as  agents ;  cancels 
all  its  tariffs.  Managers  will  be  allowed 
to  fi.K  own  rates  to  meet  conditions — 
Frank  C.  Smither  dies  at  his  home  in 
Reading.  Pa.  He  was  president  of  the 
Reading  Iron  Co.  and  a  director  of 
several   coal   companies    [XVII,    627]. 

March  5 — Walker  D.  Hines  outlines  a  new 
distribution  policy  in  a  statement  which 
says  that  co.il  is  to  be  diverted  in  the 
future  only  in  cases  of  the  most  absolute 
necessity.  New  regional  committees  are 
appointed  to  look  after  diversions  in  the 
different  regions.  The  Central  Coal  Com- 
mittee, at  Washington,  continui^s  general 
control  through  committees  [XVII,  609]. 

March  6 — Mining  men  of  McDowell  County, 
W.    Va.,    organize    the    McDowell    County 
Mining    Institute    with    charter    member-  . 
ship  of  51   [XVII.  571]. 

March  8 — Twenty-second  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  C^anadian  Mining  Institute 
assembles  at  Toronto,  Can.,  and  plans  to 
continue  in  session  on  two  following  days. 
Papers  read  and  discussions  following, 
commented   upon    [XVII.    545-550]. 

March  9 — United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
makes  statement  that  nothing  short  of 
substantial  increase  in  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  will  be  acceptable  [XVII. 
564]  —  Anthracite  operators  .and  miners 
meet  in  New  York  City  for  consideration 
of  new  wage  agreement  to  become  effec- 
tive April  1.  Demands  are  referred  to  a 
subcommittee    [XVII,    561-562]. 

March   10 President's      Bituminous     Coal 

Commission  makes  report  and  dissolves. 
Chairman  Robinson  and  Rembrandt  Peale 
hand  majority  report  to  President  Wilson. 
John  P.  White  still  working  on  his  minor- 
ity rep^ort   [XVII,  563], 

March  11 — President  Wilson  appoints  Wal- 
ker D.  Hines.  an  agent  for  service  In 
lawsuits  growing  out  of  Federal  control 
of  railroads — Indictments  are  brought 
at'ainst  125  bituminous  operators  and 
min.  rs,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  charging 
conspiracy  under  Lever  Act  [XVH,  564]. 

March  11-12 — Important  meeting  of  the 
.Smokeless  Coal  Operators'  Association  of 
U-.--I  Virginia  Is  held  In  Washington,  at 
•  !  h  William  11  Taft's  opinion  relative 
'1  ■  deral  control  of  the  coal  Industry  Is 
r.  ,id. 

M.-irch  12— William  D.  Owens  dies  at  his 
home  in  West  Plttston,  Pa.  He  was  an 
oillrial  of  the  L.hlKh  Valley  Coal  Co.  for 
ov.r   :iii    years    [XVir.    682]— Repres..nt.a- 

lu.    ..r    .^  if.i.u.i '   -ilers,  asking  re- 

A'-   D.   IIIn.:H  i.nd 
,  :rom  further  in- 

'',',,,,    ,      , Hlon    of    coal.    Is 

notin..-a  of  irostponement  until  March    19. 

March   13 — Kstlmnted    tl  ,,(    800. 000    Fr.  nrh 

coal   miner.i  are   on     r:   ;  ,.    [XVII    56';] 

Hearing  l.i  held  l,y  ...  .iMslon  appoint..! 

by  Governor  I',, rui.  r  V.'est  Vlrginl:i    t., 

prob*  conditions  I-.  ■  .;  ivan  coal  r.  i;i<,n 

and  to   InvestlK.it..  r^j    Invaslnn    of 

an     County     Ian  ,  tember     [XVII, 


March  16 — At  session  of  .\nthracite  Wage 
Conference  in  suI>committee  of  o,>erators 
and  miners,  in  New  York  City,  earnings 
of  miners  and  60  per  cent  wage  increase 
are   discussed    [XVII,    620-621]. 

March  17 — New  York  AVholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  holds  luncheon  in  New  York 
to  discuss  various  phases  of  tlie  Lever 
Act    [XVII.    616-617]. 

March  18 — Coal  operators  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  and  the  directors  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.  fail  to  agree  on 
plans  for  better  handling  of  tonnage  along 
line  of  this  road  [XVII,  681] — Senator 
Frelinghuysen  introduces  three  bills  in 
the  Senate,  one  of  which  provides  for  a 
Federal  coal  commissioner  to  control  or- 
ganization, administration,  transportation 
and   mining  of  coal. 

March  19 — President  Wilson  issues  an  order 
suspending  price  regulation  under  the 
Lever  Act,  but  continuing  in  force  the 
rules  relating  to  the  operation  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  [XVII.  654]  — 
President  Wilson  transmits  a  statement 
10  operators'  association  'and  union  offi- 
cials, approving  report  o'f  his  Coal  Com- 
mission [XVII.  657] — Upper  Potomac 
Coal  Association  organizes,  being  a  reor- 
ganization of  old  Upper  Potomac  Coal 
Operators'  Association   [XVII,   681]. 

March  20 — Representative  Kendall,  of  Som- 
erset County.  Pa.,  denounces,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  continuation  of  Govern- 
ment prices  on   coal    [XVII,    655-656]. 

March  24 — Anthracite  operators'  wage  con- 
ferees in  New  York  agree  to  make  the 
settlement  operative  from  April  1.  Miners 
agree  to  remain  at  work  pending  settle- 
ment of  negotiations.  Efforts  to  estab- 
lish the  closed  shop  and  the  "check-off" 
are  defeated  [XVII,  669-670] — New  Eng- 
land retail  coal  men  favor  price  control  in 
meeting  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Papers  are 
read     [XVII.    672-673]. 

March  29 — President  Wilson  orders  control 
of  coal  by  Governmenetal  agencies  to 
cease,  on  and  after  April  1,  1920 — -Bitu- 
minous operators'  and  miners'  represen- 
tatives at  New  York,  agree  to  accept  the 
majority  report  of  the  President's  Coal 
Commission.  The  miners  agree  to  remain 
at  work  pending  adoption  of  a  new  wage 
agreement   [XVII,   672J]. 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Production    llumpercd     by     IVIItebell     Diiy — 
.Also  b.v  Car  Shorttiue — Kulk  of  Smoke- 
less Cfoes  £ust — Ilieh  \'olutile  West. 

The  principal  factor,  asitle  from  a  con- 
tinued car  shortage,  in  lowering  production 
in  this  area,  in  the  weekly  period  ended 
.April  3.  was  the  celebration  of  Mitchell 
Day,  'That  cost  virtually  an  entire  day's 
production  in  the  union  fields  tapped  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.,  since  there  was 
little  work  done  by  any  union  miners  on 
-April  1.  The  first  of  April  was  the  only 
day  on  which  the  miners  did  fall  to  work 
despite  the  fact  that  the  old  wage  scale  had 
expired  and  no  new  wage  scale  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  operators  and  miners 
of  the  organized  fields  In  this  section  of 
the  state. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  short.age 
of  cars,  but  even  car-shortage  conditions 
were  reversed  In  this  respect ;  for  although 
the  supply  at  the  advent  of  the  week  was 
somewhat  under  the  supply  for  the  early 
part  of  the  previous  week,  on  the  other 
hand  the  supply  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week    was    fairly   well    sustainetl. 

Even  with  the  Improved  supply,  mines 
were  hardly  able  to  work  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  full-time  capacity,  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  cars.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  week  the  output  was  only  154.600  tons, 
nearly  3,100  cars  being  furnished  mines  on 
the  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  wj'Stcm.  'When  the 
number  of  cars  furnished  dropped  to  around 
two-lhlrds    of    Monday's    car    supply,    then 


production  fell  in  proportion.  A  large  sup- 
ply of  cars  was  not  necessary  on  Thursday, 
the  first,  but  of  course  April  1  made  no 
difference  in  non-union  fields  nor  even  in 
the  "open-shop"  section  of  the  organized 
New  River  field. 

Two-Thirds   of   High   Volatile    Goes    West 

While  there  was  a  reasonaWy  large 
movement  of  high-volatile  coal  eastward, 
principally  to  tidewater,  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  7(1  per  cent  of  the  output  of  high- 
volatile  coal  was  going  to  inland  western 
markets  during  the  week  ended  the  third. 
There  was  a  slight  increase,  in  the  actual 
e.xport  of  coal  produced  in  this  area,  during 
the  first  three  dnys  of  April,  but  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  did  not  appear  to  be  able  to 
dump  its  tidewater  coal  with  any  degree 
of  promptness. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Lake  season, 
which  it  is  believed  will  be  ushered  in  by 
the  fifteenth  unless  weather  conditioTis  de- 
lay the  opening  of  the  season,  may  increase 
the  demand  somewhat  for  coal  in  this 
section,  nevertheless  many  operators  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  under  the  present 
large  output,  there  is  not  as  much  of  a 
scarcity  of  coal  as  is  generally  pictured 
and  that,  therefore,  export  restrictions 
should  be  removed. 

Until  April  1,  contract  negotiations  were 
being  held  up  principally  by  producers. 
-After  the  first  and  during  the  first  three 
days  of  April,  contracts  were  consummated 
on  a  somewhat  larger  ^eale.  While  pro- 
ducers had  been  holding  up  the  consumma- 
tion of  contracts,  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
market  and  prevent  speculation,  the  general 
belief  expressed  was  that  the  best  way  to 
avoid  speculation  and  sky-high  prices  was 
to  contract  their  coal,  so  that  a  large  vol- 
ume of  free  coal  might  not  be  left  with 
which  to  speculate  just  as  soon  as  the 
new  wage  agreements  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  figure  costs. 

New  River  Output  Increases 

Dents  were  made  in  production,  to  some 
extent,  both  by  ,a  shortage  of  cars  and  by 
a  general  suspension  of  mining  activities 
on  April  1  in  the  New  Uiver  fii-ld.  It  might 
have  been  possible,  but  for  the  holiday  on 
the  first,  however,  to  have  increased  pro- 
duction slightly  over  that  of  the  weekly 
period  ending  the  twenty-seventh,  since 
after  Monday  the  car  supply  was  holding  up 
better  than  it  had  been  during  previous 
weeks.  With  many  open-lop  cars  being 
utilized  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  In 
handling  army  trucks,  slag  and  cinders. 
the  .supply  of  empties  for  the  mines  was  of 
course   reduced. 

Of  the  coal  moved  from  the  New  River 
field,  the  bulk  of  It  was  shipped  eastward, 
principally  to  tidewater:  yet  with  the  per- 
mit system  still  in  force  as  to  exports, 
overseas  shipments  were  still  limited  and 
moreover  inelllclency  in  dumping  at  New- 
port News,  also  hampered  the  exporting 
of  coal  to  a  certain  extent.  After  the 
first  of  the  coal  ye.ar,  there  was  a  some- 
what larger  volume  of  contract  business, 
and  it  is  now  believed  that  little  smokeless 
coal   will   remain   for   the  open   market. 

Although  the  car  sniiply  in  the  Kanawha 
field  at  the  outset  of  .\prll  was  far  below 
normal.  it  was  fairly  well  sustained 
throughout  the  week  and  It  might  have  been 
possible  to  increase  production  somewhat 
over  the  week  ended  the  twenty-seventh 
If  there  had  not  been  an  almost  total 
suspension  of  mining  operations  for  the 
day  April  1. 

Slow  DumpInK  at   Tide    Delays  Loadinx 

Fully  70  per  cent  of  Kanawha  coal  was 
conslgTied,  during  the  week  ended  the  third, 
lo  markets  in  the  West.  Of  the  coal- 
shipped  enstward.  most  of  It  was  for  tide- 
water, and  It  was  said  that  export  permits 
were  being  somewhat  more  freely  Issued, 
yet  slow  dumping  at  tide  was  retarding 
the  loading  of  vessels  to  some  extent. 

In  the  last  three  days  of  the  week  more 
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coal  from  the  Kiinawha  ll<-I<l  was  disposed 
of  under  contracts  eoveriim  the  yearly 
period.  The  prevatllne  price  for  mine-run 
In  the  Kmnawha  field,  It  was  stated,  was 
■  about  $4.00  a  ton  for  coal  for  the  domestic 
market,  export  coal  averaBliiK  about  GOc. 
a  ton  more. 


Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Nnrfolk    &    WrHtrrn    Strike    Ilalln    Outiiut- 
Mliira    boBO    Half    Week — Mlnrm    Go   to 
Farms — Other  UouUn  Improve  Serv- 
ice— KxportB    Larger. 

Production  almost  reached  the  zero  point 
In  such  southern  West  Virginia  coal  fields 
as  were  dependent  upon  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  R.R.  as  the  new  coal  year  was 
ushered  in.  owing  to  a  strike  Involving 
about  12.000  men.  Approximately  3.U0O 
clerks  have  gone  on  strike,  and  various 
shop  crafts  on  the  system  declared  a  sym- 
pathetic strike  about  April  1  ;  the  strike 
of  the  clerks  began  on  Friday,  March  26. 
and  the  disturbance  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  system. 

At  first  the  checking  of  baggage  was 
abandoned.  For  a  few  days  temporary 
clerks  made  it  possible  to  weigh  coal  pass- 
ing over  the  various  scales  on  the  system, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  week,  it  had 
become  almost  impossible  to  even  hantlle 
coal,  so  that  during  the  last  three  days  of 
the  week,  there  was  a  decided  lull  in  pro- 
duction throughout  all  the  southern  West 
Virginia  regions.  From  Wednesday  until 
Saturday  virtuallv  no  eastbound  coal  w.as 
moved.  In  fact  all  freight  traffic  to  the 
east   after    Wednesday   was   suspended. 

The  road  was  partly  successful  in  mov- 
ing freight   from    Bluefleld   and   points  west 


it  became  necessary  to  annul  all  freight 
service.  While  a  few  empties  were  moved 
Into  the  various  districts  Thursday  night. 
the  supply  was  extremely  meager,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  on  Friday,  the  second, 
even  to  move  such  coal  as  had  been  loaded. 
Between  Thursday  night  and  Saturday 
morning  no  empties  were  furnished  any  of 
the  fields  and  of  course  It  was  impossible 
to  load  any  of  the  cars  furnished  on 
Saturday. 

General    Disturbance    Due    to 
Railway   Strike 

Thus  it  will  be  -seen  that  virtually  a  full 
half  week  was  lost  just  at  a  time  when 
transportation  facilities  seemed  to  be  grad- 
ually undergoing  improvement.  But  for 
the  strike,  it  is  believed  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  eclipse  the  output  of  the  week 
ended  March.  27.  that  is  if  the  improve- 
ment in  the  car  supply  for  that  week  could 
have  been  taken  as  a  criterion  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  :  there  having 
been  about  a  60  per  cent  output  during  the 
earlier  week  in  question  with  evidence  of 
further  improvement  up  until  the  time  the 
strike  made  it  impossible  to  operate  at  all. 
While  losses  from  a  labor  shortage  have 
not  so  far  been  apparent  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  yet  on  April  first  miners  owning 
farms  began  to  desert  the  mines  for  their 
farms,  and  as  the  car  supply  underwent 
improvement  then  the  labor  shortage  was 
felt,  and  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  the 
most  serious  problem  a  little  later  in  the 
season  would  be  a  serious  shortage  of 
miners,  unless  it  is  possible  to  recruit  addi- 
tional   miners    from   other   occupations. 

If  one  may  judge  from  their  activities 
in  southern  West  Virginia,  speculators  have 
more  to  do  with  advancing  prices  than  pro- 
ducers as  the  latter  are  not  encouraging 
fancy  prices  and  are  continuing  to  handle 
coal  through  former  selling  agencies,  in- 
stead of  taking  contracts  from  speculators 
and  jobbers  who  offer  a  premium.  It  is 
pointed  out  la?.-  operators  that  it  is  the  buy- 
ers of  coal  and  not  the  producers  who  are 
responsible  for  hoisting  prices.  After  the 
first  of  April  there  was  a  rather  marked 
Increase  in  the  volume  of  1920  tonnage 
placed  under  contract  but  prices  governing 
such  contracts  were  along  conservative 
lines.  The  export  business  has  attained  a 
somewhat  larger  volume  insofar  as  southern 
West  Virginia  mines  are  concerned,  though 
still  restricted  by  permits. 

Pronounced    Improvement    on    the    (iiilf 

A  pronounced  improvement  in  the  car 
supplv  on  both  the  Virginian  and  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  railroads  in  the  Winding 
Gulf  field,  during  the  week  ended  .\pril  3 
was  observed.  Mines  on  the  Virginian  dur- 
ing the  period  mentioned  were  able,  on  an 
average,  to  operate  five  out  of  the  six  days 
or  about  M  per  cent  of  the  time.  Trans- 
portation facilities  afforded  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  made  it  possible  for  the  mines 
on    that    road    to    operate    about    four    days 


out  of  the  six.  With  exports  running  some- 
what heavier  In  volume  and  with  prices 
commensurate  with  Increasetl  production 
costs  obtaining,  conditions  were  extremely 
satisfactory  In  the  Winding  Gulf  Iloglon 
at   the   beginning  of  the  coal   year. 

Coal  loaded  in  the  Tug  lllver  field  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  April  ,!  totalled  68,000 
net  tons,  a  drop  of  14,()H0  tons  below  the 
loading  of  the  previous  tie-up  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  duo  to  the  strike  Initialed 
bv  rallwav  clerks.  From  a  dose-to-nornial 
loading  of  .130  .''lO-ton  cars  on  Monday. 
March  2!>.  the  loading  dropped  to  38  cars 
by  the  following  Saturday,  and  on  Monday. 
April  .'>,  only  17  cars  were  loaded  in  all 
the  mines  of  the  Tug  River  field. 

..Vlthough  the  strikers  were  all  to  be  re- 
instated bv  Sunday,  the  condition  they 
had  created  will  take  u  number  of  days 
to  untangle.  The  trouble  on  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  progressed  Just  far  enough  and 
Involved  a  sufficient  number  of  shop-men 
and  yard  men  at  important  points  and 
terminals,  to  halt  the  movement  of  coal 
and  hold  up  incoming  empties.  Empties 
that  would  ordinarily  have  come  Into  the 
PoCTihontas  region  were  diverted  elsewhere, 
and  normal  relations  had  not  been  restored 
with   connecting   lines. 

rocrthontas    Heavy    LoKer    from 
Railway     Strike 

The  loading  of  the  first  full  week  of 
.\pril  was  certain  to  be  even  lower  than 
that  for  the  week  ended  the  third,  although 
it  was  hoped  that  by  the  tenth  conditions 
might  have  again  been  somewhat  normal. 
No  empty  cars  were  delivered  In  the  Tug 
River  field  on  April  1  and  2.  and  by  the 
second  of  April  freight  movement  of  all 
kinds  had  been  entirely  suspended  on  the 
Norfolk    &    Western,    so    that    no    coal    to 


last  three  days  of  the  week 

Being  a  larger  field,  losses  suffered  in 
the  Pocahontas  region,  in  the  week  ended 
April  3.  were  even  of  larger  proportions 
than  those  in  the  Tug  River  field  ;  the 
strike  of  clerks  and  of  shop  crafts  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  crippling  production 
for  several  days  and  completely  wiping 
out  the  gains  made  toward  the  end  of 
March 


trading    for    dellvirU'S    over    tlio    period    of 
a  year  at    any  certain  price. 

With  the  opening  c.f  the  I.,ako  season 
.iliout  April  IS.  Logan  producers  will  look 
forward  to  the  movement  (during  the 
season)  of  a  large  tonnage  to  Lake 
ports,  and  oil  «ffort  waa  being  made 
through  a  conference  of  Lake  shippers, 
held  at  Cincinnati  on  April  8.  to  deviw 
wavs  anil  miana  for  the  pooling  of  coal 
at  Lake  points  In  order  to  avoid  holding 
eiial  at    the  docks. 

While  operations  in  the  I>ogan  field  were 
not  affected  on  April  1  by  the  observance 
of  Mitchell  Day.  nevertheless,  production 
was  on  vi  lower  levil  than  iluring  the 
Iirevlous  week  ;  the  supply  of  cars  from  the 
verv  beginning  of  the  week  being  l.aner 
than  had  previously  been  the  case.  On 
April  :,.  6  and  7.  the  sui)ply  was  even 
worse.  Logan  loadings  on  the  fifth,  for 
inst.ince.  totaled  less  than  40,000  tons  aa 
against  normal  Monday  loadings  of  02.000 
tons. 

A  compilation  of  lotiding  figures  for  all 
fields  nacheil  bv  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
for  the  Week  ended  April  3.  discloses  the 
fact  that  during  that  period  172  cars  less 
were  handled  than  for  the  week  ended 
the  twenty-seventh,  the  less  In  tonnage 
moved     .amounting    to     2S,600. 


Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Output   Drops  in   Norlliern    Went   Vlrclnln — 

Cnul     t'onll»catloil     Continue- — Kx- 

port     ShlpmentH     Iiiereu»e. 

Mines  of  northern  West  Virginia  did  not 
get  awav  to  a  very  auspicious  start  on  the 
new  coal"  vear.  from  a  transportation  stand- 

...B  i.t.s...   „.„^...,. , _     -•       -        „, ,    .  ..         point,   as   a   scarcity   of   cars   made    it    im- 

of  Bluefield  for  a  dav  or  so.  but  on  Friday      speak  of  was  loaded  m  the  field  durmg  the      possible   to    equal    the   output    for   the    week 

■      •  -       -••    '-—'-•      --   •■-  — -   -' '  "■-  — -"  ended    the    twenty-seventh,    when,     with    a 

production  In  the  Fairmont  region  alone 
of  30S.550  tons  of  coal,  the  best  week  m 
two  months  was  enjoyed.  What  also  con- 
tributed to  bring  production  to  a  lower 
level,  was  almost  complete  idleness  at  the 
mines  on  April  1.  observed  by  union  miners 
as  Mitchell  Day.  .  •    ... 

The  car  supply  at  various  times  in  the 
week    fiuctuated    from    30    to    8.S    i>er   cent. 


Increases    in    the    export    tonnage    have      rp^e   quota   never    reached    the    last    named 


been  observed  since  April  1.  but  export 
shipments  are_  still  far  below  the  insistent 
demand.  Progress  is  being  made  in  com- 
pleting contracts  for  the  year's  tonnage 
although  a  large  tonnage  is  being  reserved 
for  the  open  market. 

There  was  a  decided  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mines  in  the  Kenova-Thacker 
district,  during  the  period  ended  the  third, 
owing  to  the  interruption  to  Norfolk  & 
Western  operations  through  the  strike  of 
railroad  clerks.  In  the  w^eek  previous  to 
that  ended  the  third,  the  Kenova-Thacker 
field  had  a  production  of  nearly  140.000 
tons,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  capacity.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned  the  output  of  that 
week  was  cut  in  two  because  of  the  strike. 
Such  a  marked  decrease  was  unfortunate 
in  view  of  the  heavy  demand  and  the  in- 
creased price  being  paid  for  coal.  Even 
though  the  exporting  of  coal  was  limited, 
it  was  impossible  for  producers  to  fully 
meet  the  demand  for  overseas  shipment. 


Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Logan    Outpnt    40    Per    Cent — Few    Cars — 

Coal    Demand    Insistent — Coal    Goes    to 

Inland  West   and  to   Tide. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  coal  year 
brought  no  relief  to  operators  of  the  Logan 
field  through  anv  increase  in  the  car  sup- 
ply ;  the  output  in  the  region  reaching  only 
about  16.1.000  tons,  as  .against  172.000 
tons  for  the  previous  week :  losses  from 
railroad  disability  alone  being  not  far 
from  250.000  tons  for  the  week.  In  other 
words  production  was  not  much  more  than 
40  per  cent,  in  the  face  of  what  may  be 
termed  an  insistent  demand,  and  during 
the  first  three  days  of  the  second  week 
of  the  month,  still  further  losses  in  pro- 
duction through  a  limited  car  supply,  were 
observed. 

\irhi\e  inland  west  markets  were  se- 
curing more  than  half  the  output  of  the 
Logan  field,  there  was  still  a  steady  move- 
ment of  Logan  fuel  to  tidewater,  much  of 
for    export,    with    restrictions    as    to    ex- 


maximum  except  on  Monday  when  for 
instance  there  were  in  excess  of  I..1OO  cars 
available  for  loading  on  the  Monongali 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R. 
However,  even  that  supply  was  somewhat 
reduced  bv  late  placements.  On  the  same 
date  the  Monongahela  R.R..  had  only  a 
44  per  cent  car  supply  for  Its  mines.  In  other 
northern  West  Virginia  regions  the  supply 
averaged  anywhere  from  50  to  SO  per  cent 
on   Monday. 

Coal   Seized   at   Tidewater 

That  the  confiscation  of  coal  had  not 
been  altogether  abandoned,  became  ap- 
parent when  Instances  of  seizure  of  fuel 
bv  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  both  Bruns- 
wick and  Curtis  Bay.  were  reported  at 
Fairmont,  confiscations  being  made  of  ex- 
port shipments.  Of  course  such  confisca- 
tion was  not  on  as  large  a  scale  as  had 
been  the  case  during  the  early  part  of 
March,  vet  it  was  apparent  that  railroads 
were  he"lplng  themselves  to  coal  at  least 
to  some  extent  before  the  end  of  Govern- 
ment distribution  of  coal,  though  of  course 
it  will  he  impossible  to  tell  just  how  coal 
was  confiscated  during  the  last  few  days  of 
Government    control. 

There  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
eastern  movement  of  coal  from  northern 
West  Virginia  points,  the  increase  being 
due  largely  to  increased  tidewater  ship- 
ments. Likewise  with  the  increase  in  tide- 
water shipments,  there  was  an  increase 
in  exports,   it   is  believed. 

■While  the  number  of  cars  sent  to  Curtis 
Bav    from    the    Monongah    division,    during 
the"  Week    ended    the    twenty-seventh,    was 
slightly  in   excess  of   1.O00.   during   the   fol- 
lowing" week  at  least  200  more  cars  of  coal 
w«Te     consigned     to     tidewater.       w  ith     a 
growth    in    the   tidewater   movement,    there 
was  a   decrease   in   the   western   movement. 
Ohio     and     Michigan     points     getting     less 
northern    West    Virginia    coal.      When    the 
Lake  sea.son  opens,  however,   there  will  be 
a  material   increase  in  westbound  coal. 
Railroad-fuel      shipments      were      rather 
it    for    export,    wiin    resinciiono    <«=    .>.    =«-      heavy,    especially  during  the   early    part    of 
port   shtpments  much   less   rigid   than   they     the  week  ended  the  third,     ^^o■•.  h-rn  Wes^ 
^    -  -      *^  Virginia     operators      are     endeavoring     to 

work  out  a  plan,  under  which  railroads 
m.av  be  able  to  secure  an  adeijuate  fuel 
supplv  However,  price  may  prove  to  be  a 
stumbling   block. 

Prices  advanced  somewhat  m  norinern 
West  Virginia  fields,  as  was  natural,  after 
the  first  of  the  coal  year,  not  through  any 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  producers  But 


had  been. 

Pending  definite  action  by  scale  com- 
mittees in  other  non-union  fields.  It  had 
been  impossible  for  producers  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  conelu-sion  as  to  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  For  that  reason  many 
producers,  up  until  April  3,  had  held  aloft 
from  making  contracts,  desiring  to  deter- 
mine   exact    production    cost    before    con- 
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iKx-ause  of  the  heavy  demand  for  coal. 
Following  the  agreement  on  a  wage  scale, 
.ontract  negotiations  were  in  many  in- 
-■ilances  consummated,  buvers  having  been 
.xceedlnffly  thick  In  the  Fairmont  and  other 
northern  West  Virginia  regions  for  several 
(lays  previous  to  the  end  of  the  coal  year. 
There  was  produced  in  the  Fairmont 
region,  during  tlie  month  of  March,  a 
total  of  1,34.5.100  tons  of  coal  and  432 
oars  of  coke. 


Ashland,  Ky. 


Ontpol     llair    at    Capacity — Normtil    Ouudi- 

tions    in    a    Month    —    Prererenlial 

Car     Snppl,v     Continaes. 

Production  in  the  northeast  Kentucky 
field,  for  the  week  ended  April  3,  wus  51  per 
cent  of  potential  capacity ;  the  output 
being  133.840  tons,  out  of  a  possible  262.000 
tons,  the  total  production  loss  amounting 
to  128.085  tons,  or  41>  per  cent  of  capacity. 
120.195  tons  of  such  total  being  attribut- 
.ible  to  car  shortage.  The  output  of  133.840 
tons  represents  an  increase  of  11,000  tons 
over  the  preceding  week,  the  result  of  a 
betterment  in  the  car  supply  on  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  the  above  production 
surpassing  the  output  for  the  corresponding 
week  of   1919.   by   30.000   tons. 

Production  for  the  entire  month  of 
Shirch  was  385.000  tons,  which,  compared 
with  a  total  of  4OS.0OO  tons  in  February 
and  517.000  tons  in  January,  indicates 
that  the  railroads  are  gradually  returning 
to  an  improved  condition.  By  the  end  of 
another  month  they  should  find  themselves 
pr.actlcally  normal,  especially  if  the  Lake 
shipments  reach  such  proportions  that  a 
much  better  average  movement  will  im- 
mediately result. 

Satitifurtorj-    Ontlook    for    Next    Six    Months 

Eastern  Kentucky  operators,  therefore, 
contemplate  that  unless  the  plowing  season 
results  in  no  unusual  depletion  of  their 
forces,  that  the  long  drawn-out  period 
of  excessive  car  shortage  will  end ;  and 
with  demand  and  orders  sufficient  to  cover 
a  full  year's  work  at  the  mines,  they  are 
making  complete  plans  for  the  year.  At 
this  time  the  outlook  for  the  next  six 
months    at    least    is    quite    satisfactory. 

A  quite  limited  number  of  contracts 
for  the  ensuing  coal  year  have  been  so  far 
accepted,  some  of  which  carry  with  them 
the  recent  wage  increase.  The  disposition 
to  reject  such  offers  is  not  due  so  much 
to  a  desire  to  receive  a  better  figure,  as 
it  is  due  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  to  tie  up  permanently  with  those 
industries  only  which  will  insure  them  full 
running   time. 

The  export  demand  is  having  a  distinct 
bearing  upon  the  prices  offered  in  this 
field,  as  large  exporters  have  found  them- 
selves short  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  com- 
plete cargoes  and  are  forced  to  olter  .a 
premium   on   the  necessary   spot  shipments. 

The  practice  of  preferential  sui>ply  of 
f-quipment  to  railroad  fuel-contract  mines 
I'Ontinues  intermittently,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  railroads  have  appealed  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  privilege  to  continue  this  practice, 
pending  satisfactory  arrangements  being 
made    to    assure    them    an    adequate    supply 

•  •f   fuel 

Benton,  III. 

l>lainond     Drill     Proves     Coal     in     Hamilton 

County — Old    Bt-n    .\ctivities — .>\in- 

bitloOH    Plans   of   Southern 

Gem    Corporation 

In  the  March  4,  1920.  Issue  of  Coal  Age, 
an  account  was  published  In  the  "News 
department  under  "Benton."  In  which  was 
n<.terl  the  proposed  proving  of  a  large  ter- 
ritory In  Hamilton  County.  Some  of  the 
rt-Hults  of  this  examination  are  now  made 
M\:nlable   in    the   following  report: 

I  me  of  the  test  holes  has  just  been  com- 
I'l.t.d  on  thi'  large  acreage  recently  op- 
tion.d  In  Hamilton  County,  just  east  of 
li' r.  and  the  drillers  have  begun  sinking 
in. I  her  hole  on  a  different  portion  of  the 
l.r,.,,.  rty  It  is  said  the  showing  of  the 
llrvt    hole    was   not   as   satisfactory   as   was 

•  xp.  cted.  as  only  a  B-ft  s.  am  was  found. 
The  qualllv  of  the  coal  ha.^  not  been  fullv 
iletirmlned.  although  th.-  .^.unple  was  said 
to  show  a  Iriw  fiilphur  coiiiint.  At  least 
'*o  .r""?;'  '  *'•■  put  down.  an<l 
.•ihnuki  thi  rove  satisfactory,  the 
flrst    mine                         ,i,ty    will   be  sunk. 

There  Is  f..,i  ...livity  in  southern  Il- 
linois at  pr.  sent,  not  onlv  In  connection 
with  new  proip.rtle.".  h)v  'nrther  develop- 
ment and  combinati'.i  mines  This 
IS  evidenced  by  ili.  arenijnt  of 
improvements  cont.i-  thp  old 
H-n    Corporation 


"The  Benton  Commercial  Club  has  re- 
quested the  Illinois  Central  R.R.  to  put 
on  a  miners'  train  to  run  from  Benton  to 
Buckner,  to  accommodate  miners  who  work 
at  Buckner  and  live  in  Benton.  This  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corporation,  which  owns  the  Buckner 
mine. 

The  Old  Ben  company  also  notified  the 
club  that  it  would  gladly  entertain  any 
housing  plan  which  the  club  might  foster, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  housing 
facilities  for  miners  wishing  to  come  to 
work  in  the  mines.  The  club  has  housing 
plans  now  under  consideration,  in  an  effort 
to  secure  sufficient  men  to  properly  oper- 
ate  the   mines. 

Furthermore  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corpora- 
tion, which  operates  eight  mines  In 
Franklin  County,  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  tons,  is  con- 
sidering a  storage  yard  of  large  capacity, 
in  which  to  store  coal  during  the  summer 
months,  when  orders  are  scarce.  Full  de- 
tails have  not  been  made  public,  nor  has 
the  location  been  disclosed,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed it  will  be  located  convenient  to  the 
large  coal  consuming  centers  in  the 
northern   part  of  the  state 

Southern    Gem    Bays    Railroad 

When  coal  development  is  contemplated, 
one  of  the  first  considerations  is  an  ade- 
quate outlet  for  the  mines.  This  problem 
apparently  has  been  solved  in  the  purchase 
of  tlie  Wabash.  Chester  &  Western  R.R.. 
by  the  Southern  Gem  Coal  Corporation, 
which  operates  mines  in  Franklin  County, 
and  has  large  coal  holdings  in  Jefferson 
County.  This  company  had  in  mind  not 
only  the  added  advantage  of  having  this 
line  already  in  operation  running  through 
its  properties,  but  also  an  outlet  for  its 
product  to  a  water  route. 

This  road  runs'  to  Chester,  which  is  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  company 
expects  to  be  able  to  secure  a  more  ex- 
tensive field  thereby  for  its  output,  by 
being  able  to  ship  by  water.  The  Wabash. 
Chester  &  Western  also  crosses  ten  other 
roads  and  branch  roads,  and  the  company 
contemplates  erecting  rescreening  plant.« 
at  junctions,  thus  securing  a  greater  car 
supply. 

Southern  Gem  people  can  carry  the  coal 
to  these  plants  in  their  own  cars,  and  by 
this  means  they  expect  to  maintain  con- 
tinuous operation,  as  a  rescreening  plant 
is  entitled  to  the  same  car  supply  on  its 
daily  capacity  as  the  mine  where  the  coal 
is  hoisted. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Anthracite 

Scranton — On  Saturday  niglit.  March  27. 
the  official  and  employees  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Co.  and  the  Hillside  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  held  their  second  annual  banquet 
at  the  hotel  Casey  About  500  men  were 
present.  Joseph  P.  Jennings,  general  su- 
perintendent, acted  as  toast  master. 

PottBvUle — The  mine  fire  in  the  Wades- 
ville  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Coal  &  Iron  Co..  which  started  last 
January,  has  been  successfully  extinguished 
and  operations  in  that  part  of  the  mine 
affected    will   probably  be   resumed    shortly. 

I..un8ford — Owing  to  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  that  has  been  placed  upon 
the  nurses  attached  to  the  main  medical 
office  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co  . 
at  this  place,  the  company  has  been  com- 
pelled to  employ  another  nurse  therefore 
increasing  its  staff  of  nurses  at  this  office 
to  four.     The  new  nurse  is  Mary  Mulhearn. 

■lazletun  —  Owing  to  breakage  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  breaker,  the  Hazleton  Shaft 
colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  has 
been   forced    to   shut   down    temporarily. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Sandy  Run  col- 
liery of  M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co.  will  prob- 
ably resume  operation  within  the  next  two 
weeks. 

HurriBburic — Members  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil recently  approved  the  suggestion  that 
ihi.s  city  should  get  some  material  return 
from  the  local  river  coal  industry.  The 
form  the  ordinance  should  take  has  not  been 
determined,  but  it  may  include  a  tax  on 
the  coal  recovered  or  a  wharf  rental  ;  some 
170.000  tons  are  produced  annually.  One 
of  the  city  commlssionerK  stated  that  the 
jiroposilion     should     receive     attention. 

WllkeH-iiarrc — The  output  of  coal  in  the 
whole  anthracite  field  will  be  greatly  re- 
stricted for  the  seven  days  ending  .'\pril  7. 
'luf  to  the  number  of  holidays.  Thursday. 
Iieing  April  1.  the  miners  will  lay  off  due 
to  It  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Ktght- 
Hour  Day:  ^Yiday,  April  2.  being  Good 
Friday.  Is  a  church  holiday,  and  Saturday 
I  he  men  will  have  to  rest  due  to  their  hard 


work  in  celebrating  the  previous  two  days 
Monday  also  being  a  church  holiday,  then- 
will  be  no  work.  So  no  material  output 
of  coal  can  be  looked  for  before  Tuesday 
April  6.  and  probably  not  before  Wednes- 
day will  the  full  output  be  reached  again 
Carbondale — The  Birkett  Hill  Coal  Co.  is 
ceasing  operations  in  tlie  mine-fire  zone. 
wliere  coal  was  being  removed  in  the  hope 
of  checking  further  spread  of  the  fire 
under  the  residential  section.  Some  of  the 
l)roperty  owners  thereabouts  have  sent  in 
a  plea  to  council  to  take  action  and  compel 
the  company  to  continue  its  work  or  fill  the 
excavations  made.  For  nearly  a  month 
there  has  been  no  work  done,  and  the 
trench  which  was  dug  in  the  center  of  the 
street  remains  open.  This  trench  is  the 
entire  width  of  the  street  and  runs  as  deej 
as  30  ft.  Cave-ins  have  occurred  In  the 
trench  and  are  responsible  for  the  suspension 
of  work,  according  to  G.  W.  Giles,  manager 
of  the  coal  company.  Until  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  and  the  danger  of  the  sldet 
caving  is  passed  there  will  be  nothing 
done,  he  says.  The  Langan  Construction 
Co..  whose  machinery  is  being  used  In  the 
excavating,  is  preparing  to  remove  its 
shovels  and  other  machinery  from  the 
ground,  and  this  leads  tlie  property  o^Tiers 
and  residents  in  that  section  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  nothing  further  done.  The 
permit  to  open  the  streets  and  do  surface 
mining  was  granted  by  council,  and  it  le 
exiiected  that  it  will  take  action  at  \tt 
next  meeting. 

BitaminouH 

Charleroi  —  Another  block  of  over  60( 
acres  of  coal  lands,  located  In  Inde- 
pendence and  Hopewell  townships.  In  the 
western  part  of  Washington  County,  was 
transferred  recently  to  Avella  coal  opera- 
tors. The  prices  paid  for  the  coal  are  $150 
to  $175  per  acre. 

Waynesburp — More    than    1,110    acres    of 

coal  land  in  Whiteley,  Perry,  Cumberland 
Morris  and  Green  townships.  Green  County. 
were  conveyed  to  the  Greene  Improvement 
Co..  of  Pittsburgh,  recently.  Prices  ranged 
from  $250  to  $500  an  acre.  Most  of  the 
land  sold  for  $500  an  acre,  is  near  the 
Monongahela    River. 

Wa,>'ne8bnrg — Deals  were  closed  recently 
for  the  coal  underlying  two  Greene  County 
farms.  Elizabeth  J.  Stephens,  of  W^aynes- 
burg.  conveyed  to  John  D.  C.  Miller,  of 
Pittsburgh  the  coal  underlying  a  tract  of 
192  acres  in  Whitely  Township.  The  pur- 
chase price  was  $200  per  acre.  Lewis  I. 
Haney,  of  Monongahela  Township,  conveyed 
the  coal  underlying  his  farm  of  88  acres  in 
Monongahela  Township  to  George  B.  Vance 
The  price  in  this  deal  was  $100  per  acre. 

Albion — The  mine  of  the  Albion  Coal  Mine 
Co.,  located  north  of  this  city,  was  reopened  • 
recently  after  a  shutdown  since  Nov.  1. 
when  the  mine  filled  with  water  after  the 
men  walked  out  on  the  nation-wide  strike 
New  pumps  and  boilers  have  been  added 
and  the  mine  enlarged  so  that  150  tons  will 
be  turned  out  daily.  The  force  of  miners 
will  be  increased  to  75. 

Tarentnm — The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange 
rei'ently  held  a  special  meeting  at  this  place 
In  .MIegheny  County,  at  which  Captain  W 
n.  Rodgers.  presided.  Captain  J.  Frank 
Tilley  notified  the  members  that  a  number 
of  imi)rovements  are  being  contemplated  on 
the  rivers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  among 
them  the  building  of  a  new  boat  yard  by 
the  Kichlesy  company  at  Hays  station,  also 
ice  breakers,  coal  tipple  and  abutments  foi 
the  Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  at  Barking 
station.  Plans  for  these  improvements  were 
approved. 

rniontnwn — One  of  the  most  important 
coal  deals  in  the  southern  Connellaville 
field  in  many  months  was  completed  re- 
cently when  the  Southern  Connellsvllle  Coke 
Co.  purchased  100  acres  of  co<al  from  Altlu. 
Mo.ser.  of  Uniotttown  (the  trustees  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  J.  V.  Thompson),  the  coal  lying 
near  Cheat  Haven.  The  purchasing  com- 
l>any  will  pay  $100,000.  or  $1,000  an  acrt 
Charles  Detwller,  president  of  the  purchas 
ing  company,  negotiated  the  deal,  and  It  If 
probable  that  this  means  further  develop- 
ment   in    that   section   of   Fayette   County. 

Wa.vncMburie — The  sale  of  1.170  acres  of 
coal  land  in  Cumberl.and  Township  for  $700 
an  acre,  a  total  of  $819,000,  became  known 
here  recently  when  the  dce<l  consummat- 
ing the  deal  was  placed  on  record  in  the 
Greene  County  court  house.  The  coal  waf 
sold  by  the  Prospect  Coal  ft  Coke  Co.  of 
Unlontown.  William  .\.  Stone,  .\.  Plumer 
.Austin,  Theodori'  D.  Bliss.  Richard  W  .\us- 
lln  and  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  John 
Gilmore  The  purchaser  was  the  Buck- 
eye Coal  Co.  The  Buckeye  company  al- 
ready owned  a  large  acreage  in  Cumber- 
land Township  and  Is  operating  at  Neml- 
rolon. 
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I'itlBburnli— Til."  'rrl-State  Coal  Strip- 
l.iiiK  Association.  W.  .1.  Sampson,  of 
Younastown,  Ohio,  president,  representlnc  25 
ooal  coinpanlos  In  western  Pennsylvania 
and  eastern  Ohio,  with  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  about  5.000.O00  Ions,  held  a  special 
meeting  here  reecntly  in  tlie  William  I'.nii 
Hotel  Reports  .showed  production  ilurinn 
the  year  ending  April  1.  has  been  Rroatly 
hampered  by  shortaBO  of  cars,  but  that 
production  was  fair.  The  companies  have 
orders  for  coal  booked  that  will  keep  plants 
running  full  during  the  summer  and  fall. 
Prices  were  discussed,  but  no  definite 
schedule  was  adopted,  it  being  considered 
advisable  to  let  the  market  values  of  co.al 
regulate  the  prices.  It  was  stated  that 
the  supply  of  coal  cars  Is  becoming  more 
plentiful  "and  that  by  May  1.  it  was  be- 
lieved, the  supply  would  be  almost  normal. 

Brnriell — This  old  town  in  the  Ben- 
nett's Valley  of  Elk  County  Is  about  to 
take  on  new  life  as  coal  operations  of  some 
importance  will  be  opened  here  during  the 
coming  summer.  Parties  from  FUdgway, 
Brockwayvllle  and  Reynoldsville  are  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  opening  of  a  large  mine 
aiound  the  W'inslow  estate  one  mile  above 
BBnezett  on  Trout  Run  Pl.ins  are  nnw 
perfected  for  a  tipple  and  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  ButTalo  &  .Susquehanna  U  R  to 
that  point  This  operation  will  eventually 
be  one  of  the  chief  Industries  of  Elk 
County,  it  is  said,  as  the  company  ha.^ 
purchased  or  leased  the  fi.OOO  acres  in- 
cluded in  the  Winslow  est,ate.  Th"  com 
panv  has  already  contracted  for  the  re- 
moval of  50  houses  from  Pardus,  Jeffer- 
son County,  to  Benezett  aiul  for  th>-ir 
construction  at  the  last  named  place.  The 
Rjdgwav  parties  connected  with  thl«  en- 
terprise are  R.  A.  Cartwrlght  and  H.  8. 
Thayer. 

Uniontown — It  is  reported  in  local  coal 
and  coke  circles  that  .an  appropriation  will 
be  made  soon  for  the  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  a  huge  underground  carrier  sys- 
tem, whereby  coal  mined  from  Colonial 
mines  Nos.  3  and  4.  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Co.,  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Monongahela 
River,  where  it  will  be  taken  by  barges  to 
the  byproduct  ovens  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co..  at  Clairton.  Pa.  It  is  proposed  to 
c3iTry  the  coal  on  a  series  of  great  1.000- 
ft.  belt  lines,  through  the  old  Alice  mines, 
formerly  owned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co..  for  a  distance  of  about  4i  miles. 
G.  W.  Mathews,  of  Kentucky,  who  at  pres- 
ent is  temporarily  assigned  as  assistant 
superintendent  at  the  Bridgeport  mines  of 
the  Frick  interests,  will  superintendent  the 
operations  and  the  erection  of  the  carrier 
system  through  the  Alice  mines.  The  un- 
dergroimd  carrier  system  through  the  old 
mines  is  one  of  the  most  pretentious  plans 
undertaken  in  this  section  of  the  coke 
region,  it  is  declared,  and  will  entail  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
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Grafton  —  Fire  totally  destroyed  the 
power  house,  machinery  and  tipple  of  the 
.'Sterling  Coal  Co.  at  Cecil,  near  this  place. 
The  fire  originated  in  the  power  house.  The 
loss  is  placed  at  $50,000.  A  large  number 
of  men  will  he  kept  out  of  emnloyment 
until  the  buildings  can  be  replaced. 

Rantington — At  a  meeting  of  the  Logan 
Coal  Operators'  Association,  held  in  this 
city  on  March  31,  John  A.  Kelly,  one  of  the 
operators  of  the  Logan  field,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  association,  succeeding  W. 
P.  Ellis,  who  resigned  a  month  or  more 
ago.  Mr,  Kelly  is  one  of  the  executives 
of  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  his 
headquarters  being  at  Omar,  W.  Va  J. 
W.  CoUey  was  chosen  at  the  same  meeting 
as  a.ssistant  secretary'  of  the  association, 
being  in  charge  of  the  asociation  offices  re- 
cently moved  to  Huntlngrton. 

Wheeling — The  Wheeling  District  Motor 
Coal  Association  has  been  organized  by 
operators  and  owners  of  mines  in  Wheel- 
ing and  vicinity,  who  deliver  their  coal 
by  motor  from  the  mines  to  nearby  con- 
sumers There  are  about  35  motor  coal 
mines  in  the  Wheeling  district,  the  dally 
output  of  such  mines  being  about  3.000 
tons,  in  the  production  of  which  about  800 
men  are  emploved  These  mines  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  about  $1,000,000. 
Officers  of  the  new  association  are:  J.  F. 
Gebbart.  president ;  R.  J.  Cotts.  vice  presi- 
dent :  C  H.  Ebberts.  treasurer ;  George  A. 
Blackford,  secretary  The  above  officers 
and  James  Ralston.  M.  E.  Cartwrlght.  R. 
W.  Hall  and  Frank  Hailstone  constitute 
the  board   of  directors. 

Mncdonald — .\!1  miners  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fayette  County  are  invited  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Fayette  County  Mining  In- 
stitute, and  they  are  especially  recom- 
mended by  R.  M.  Lambie.  Chief  of  the 
State  Department  of  Mines,  to  those  who 
contemplate  taking  the  state  examinations. 


inasmuch  as  subjects  of  benefit  are  brought 
up  at  these  occasions.  .\bout  75  w<ri- 
present  at  the  meeting  held  recently  In  th>- 
.•school   building  at  Maedonald. 

Those  taking  part  in  the  dIscuHsionN 
were:  &lward  Graft.  R  M  Liamble.  Robert 
Lilly,  Thomas  Cochran.  John  Mallabone. 
I'.eorge  Lohman,  Ben  Wakefield  and  others. 
Owen  Fitzpatrick  read  a  paper  uiion  the 
subject  of  "Pure  Air  Is  Essential  to  Good 
Health."  and  William  Ward,  a  paper  upon 
the  subject  "Dangerous  Practices  In  Min- 
ing." 

MorKnntuwn — An  Important  meeting  of 
ihe  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Oper- 
ators' .Vs.sociation  was  held  In  this  city  on 
.\pril  1  and  largely  .attended  by  members 
from  various  sections  of  the  state,  the 
meeting  having  been  called  largely  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
association.  The  principal  address  was 
made  by  J.  D.  A  Morrow,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coal  As.soclatlon. 
Other  speakers  were  President  Brooks 
Fleming  of  the  association,  executive  vlce- 
pn-sident  G.  T.  Bell  and  F.  C.  H.  Jenkins, 
former  president  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Morrow  in  his  address  told  of  the  work  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  at  Wash- 
^igton.  emphasizing  the  results  accom- 
plished which  would  have  been  Impossible 
had  coal  men  not  had  a  strong  organiza- 
tion  to  speak  through. 

Charleston — Representatives  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Mines  having  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  No.  1  mine 
of  the  l^uffalo  Thaoker  Coal  Co.  at  Ottawii 
in  the  Coal  River  field,  which  caught  Are 
on  Jan.  26,  and  which  has  been  out  oi 
commission  since'  then  and  have  found  the 
fire  extinguished,  the  department  about  the 
first  of  April  gave  its  approval  to  the  re- 
opening of  the  mine  which  is  now  in  com- 
mission once  again.  Inspectors  Mason  and 
Lilly  and  H.  M.  Black.  Director  of  Mine 
Rescue  Stations,  represented  the  depart- 
ment in  making  an  inspection.  The  fire  at 
the  No  1  mine  was  extinguished  after 
everv  other  means  had  been  resorted  to  1>y 
sealing  four  entries  to  the  mine,  shutting 
off  all  oxygen  and  leaving  the  mine  sealed 
until  the  inspection  was  made  during  the 
week   ended   April   3. 

MARYLAND 

Cumberland— The  discovery  of  a  virgin 
eoal  field  a  southward  continuation  ot  the 
Georges  Creek  and  Elk  Garden  fields  of 
.Marvland  and  West  Virginia,  has  just  been 
■  ninounced  bv  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
It  is  known  as  the  Abram  Creek-Stoney 
River  field  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
recoverable  coal  of  the  field  amounts  to 
122.000.000   tons. 

It  contains  low-volatile,  semi-bituminous 
coal  and  is  nearer  tidewater  than  any  other 
Appalachian  field  except  the  Georges  Creek 
and  Upper  Potomac.  The  coal  is  at  present 
entirelv  undeveloped  and  the  area  Is  with- 
out railroads,  but  it  would  require  only  a  few 
miles  of  branch  roads  to  reach  lines  running 
to  Baltimore  or  Newport  News^  Interest 
has  been  aroused  in  this  area  because  of 
the  advancing  exhaustion  of  neighboring 
districts. 

.^LABAM.A 

Birmingham— The  byproduct  coke  oveiis 
of  the  Birmingham  Coke  &  By-Products 
Corporation  at  Boyles.  near  here  are  now 
in  operation.  The  first  coke  made  at  this 
plant  was  ready  for  delivery  the  last  of 
March  The  byproduct  plant  consists  of  50 
Koppers  ovens,  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
700  tons  of  coke.  The  construction  of  these 
ovens  began  in  the  fall  of  1918.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  coke  large  quantities  of  ammonia 
and  byproduct  gas  will  be  produced,  the 
former  sold  in  the  market  and  the  latter 
utilized  in  the  operation  of  the  plant  and 
in  generating  power  for  other  industries 
in  the  vicinity.  The  Dixiana  mines  at 
Bradford  and  the  Majestic  mines  coal  is 
being  .shipped  in  steadily  to  the  Plant  and 
it  is  understood  that  some  of  the  Wood- 
ward coal  will  also  be  used  at  the  plant. 
The  bvproduct  coke-oven  plant  at  Boyles 
is  the  largest  of  the  independent  develop- 
ment ot  the  district  In  years.  It  Is  a  plant 
erected  without  any  direct  connection  w  th 
another  industry.  Industrial  circles  are  in- 
formed that  the  Woodward  Iron  Co..  In  tak- 
ing coke  from  this  plant,  will  shut  down 
some  of  Its  bee-hive  ovens  and  also  take 
up  repairing  of  a  portion  of  its  byproduct 
plant. 

ILI-IXOIS 

Kdwardsville — The  surface  works  of 
the  Henrietta  coal  mine  at  Edwardsville, 
owned  bv  the  I.  X.  L.  Coal  Co.,  of  St. 
Ix)uis.  and  operated  under  lease  of  the 
Beck-White  Coal  Co..  also  of  St  Louis, 
collapsed  a  fe-"  days  iiso  after  having  been 
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wt-akiiiml  bv  a  wind  slonn.  The  mine 
hud  been  Idle  for  some  time.  The  tower 
carried  down  with  It  the  shakers  ami  load 
iiig  chutes.  The  shaker  engine  plunged  to 
Ihe  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  damage  If 
placed  at   between   $20,000   and   $3o,0o0. 

Urilrvilir Fire    of    undetermined     origin 

caused  approximately  $30,000  damage  ai 
the  Senior  mine  Just  outside  of  this  place 
recently.  The  flrc  was  discovered  In  the 
engine  room  near  the  mine  shaft,  by  th^ 
night  watchman.  The  Belleville  fire  de- 
partment responded  but  lack  of  water  pre- 
vi.nled  Its  giving  much  assistance  ;  the 
names  had  extended  lo  the  boiler  room  and 
the  tipple  over  the  shaft.  The  three  struc- 
tures were  completely  destroyed,  but  tht 
shaft  escaped  much  Injury.  Some  l&e 
miners  were  thrown  out  of  work 
L  Senior,  of  Belleville,  owner  of  the  mine 
staled  that  the  property  had  a  dally 
capacity  of  700  tons,  and  that  efforts  would 
be    made    to    rebuild    at    once. 

I>uaDoln — Recent  reports  from  the  Kath- 
leen mine,  at  Dowell,  five  miles  south  of 
here  Indicate  that  a  marked  Improvement 
has  been  shown  In  tonnage  during  the  last 
two  months.  The  local  management  of 
Ihe  plant  is  held  by  Superintendent  Robert 
McdlU  who  recently  succeeded  Edward 
Bottomley.  The  development  Is  shown  b> 
Ihe  daily  tonnage  which  has  Jumped  from 
1  100  to  around  1.800  tons.  The  mine  wil 
operate  steady  all  the  coming  summer  a»- 
the  owners,  the  Union  Colliery  Co .  hav. 
a  ready  use  for  the  coal  which  will  be 
us.d  In  St.  Louis  to  furnish  power  for  their 
numerous  power  plants. 

The  new  w.ashhouse  and  office  building 
at  the  Kanawha  Fuel  Co 's  mine  at  thlf 
city  was  recentlv  completely  destroyed  b> 
fire  The  fire  which  Is  said  to  have  orig- 
inated m  the  lockers  of  the  wash  hous* 
became  uncontrollable  before  anything 
could  be  done  toward  saving  the  contents 
of  the  office.  Besides  the  loss  in  the  of- 
fice, practically  ever>'  miner  working  ai 
the  mine  lo.st  a  complete  set  of  clothing. 
Duqooln— One  of  the  largest  and  mosi 
disastrous  fires  in  the  niinlng  h'^-tory  of 
southe.-n  Illinois  occurred  on  March  30 
when  the  tipple  of  the  Jackson  f^o^l  Co.  at 
Hallidayboro.  six  miles  south  of  here,  waf 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  fire  was  dis- 
covered about  12:45  a.m  and  burned  until 
long  after  daylight.  The  cause  of  the  flre 
has  not  been  determined.  The  mine  ha.^ 
been  in  operation  for  over  25  years  ana 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  The  tipple,  which  was  of  'wood,  8 
large  coal  washer  and  rescreening  Plant. 
coal  bins,  which  were  used  to  coal  railroad 
engines,  the  blacksmith  and  machine  shops 
together  with  other  buildings  around  the 
mine  were  completely  destroyed.  The  only 
remaining  structures  around  the  plant  ar. 
the  engine  and  boiler  rooms  and  the  far. 
house  which  is  about  one  half  mile  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  mam  furface  plant 
Plans  were  at  once  announced,  by  the  oi- 
flcials  of  the  company,  for  the  erectioti  of 
a  new  and  modem  steel  tipple  to  replace 
the  one  which  was  destroyed  and  the  in- 
auguration of  other  improvements  In  and 
around  the  mine.  The  burning  of  thi.' 
mine  destroys  what  has  recently  become 
an  old  land  mark  throughout  southern  Il- 
linois :  at  one  time  it  ranked  high  among 
the  big  producers  of  coal.  At  the  present 
time  iu  capacity  is  In  the  neghborhood  of 
2  000  tons  daily.  The  main  offices  of  the 
company  are  at  Chicago.  The  estimated 
loss  of  the  fire  is  over  $150,000. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Aberdeen — Dr.  S.  M.  Darling,  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  fuel  engineer  ol  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  a  business 
visitor  in  this  city,  conferring  with  the 
offloers  of  a  coal  company,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Aberdeen.  He  Is  a  Govern- 
ment representative  in  North  and  South 
Oakota  relative  to  the  development  of  the 
lignite  fields  of  the  sister  states  by  the 
Government.  Dr.  Darling  stated  in  an 
interview:  "The  Bureau  of  Mines  pro- 
poses to  co-oi)erate  with  one  of  the  lignite 
coal  mining  companies  of  the  West  in  ex- 
tensive work  in  a  large,  specially  devised 
carbonizing  and  briquetting  plant.  to 
clearly  demon.strate  to  private  caiiltal  the 
commercial  practicability  of  carbonizing 
and  briquetting  lignite  coal,  and  to  make 
clear  the  handsome  profits  that  can  tve 
made  on  capital  invested  in  such  an  Indus- 
try. It  is  planned  to  build  at  one  of  th- 
larger  coal  mining  centers,  a  carbonizinL- 
and  briquetting  plant  to  cost  $150,000  to 
carry  on  the  demonstrations  determined 
upon.  The  plan  to  hi-  followed  will  be  to 
briquette  and  carbonize  lignite  coal,  e.ach 
briquette  to  have  a  fuel  value  i<|ual  to  the 
best  anthracite  coal  and  to  t..-  marketed 
for  all  imrposes  that  antracite  coal  Is  now 
used." 
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Personals 


W  S  AViilktT.  of  St  Louis,  has  succeeded 
GeorgeA.  .Miller,  former  sales  manager  of 
the    Peabody    Coal    Co..    St.    Louis.    Mo. 

Jacob  M.  Holt,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Kehley's  Run  colliery  of  the  Ma- 
deira Hill  Co.  has  been  assigned  to  other 
duties  on   account  of   ill  health. 

T.  J.  Lewis  has  been  appointed  mining 
engineer  of  the  anthracite  operations  of 
the  Madeira  Hill  Co.  at  Frackville,  Pa. 
His   appointment   became   effective   April    1. 

George  Lovell  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent at  the  Kehley's  Run  colliery  of 
the  Madeira  Hill  Co.  The  appointment 
took  effect  on  April  1. 

Harry  Smith,  superintendent  of  the 
Archibald  colliery  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  company,  is  transferred 
to  the  Bliss  colliery  of  this  company,  near 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Starr  J.  Murphy  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  to 
succeed  the  late  .lere  H.  Wheelwright,  and 
A.  W.  Calloway  was  elected  a  director  to 
succeed  Carl    K.   Gray,   resigned. 

Charles  D.  Harry,  of  Fairmont,  has  been 
named  as  chief  clerk  of  the  West  Virginia 
Division  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co  ,  suc- 
ceeding Chester  C.  Shinn.  promoted.  Mr. 
Barry  was  the  division  shipping  clerk. 

E.  i.  Buecler,  formerly  consulting  engi- 
neer of  the  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  Co., 
has  been  elected  a  vice  president  of  The 
Foundation  Co.  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  engineering  department  of  the  company. 

Roscoe  Croiier,  of  Bluefield.  has  been  ap- 
pointed field  agent  for  the  Lake  &  Export 
Corporation,  of  Huntington,  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Bluefield  office  of  that  com- 
pany. He  has  been  connected  with  the 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Co. 

A.  E.  Brachny,  assistant  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Lehigh,  A^alley  Coal  Co.,  has 
resigned.  He  is  going  into  business  for 
himself  in  New  York.  His  fellow  em- 
ployees presented  him  with  a  handsome 
travelling   bag. 

Newton  Bayless,  formerly  of  Harrisburg, 
III.,  has  accepted  the  position  as  mine  man- 
ager for  the  large  Kathleen  mine  at  Dowell, 
III.  The  vacancy  was  recently  made  by 
the  resignation  of  W^illiam  Stevenson,  who 
has    departed    for   England. 

Howard  W.  Perrin.  formerly  manager  of 
anthracite  sales  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co., 
Commercial  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  been  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  controlled  by 
the    Hanna    interests. 

E.  T.  Miller,  district  superintendent  of 
the  Greenwood  division  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.,  in  Schuylkill  County. 
Pa.,  resigned  on  March  l.'i  to  take  the 
position  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Woodward 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  Woodward,  Ala. 

J,  K.  Vonhell,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Baltimore,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on 
March  21.  Mr  Voshell  succeeds  E.  R. 
Stewart,    recently   resigned. 

Joseph  Koerner,  formerly  with  the  Il- 
linois Si.xth  Vein  Coal  Co.,  has  accepted 
the  position  as  payroll  clerk  for  the  Ekjuit- 
able  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  of  Duquoin,  III  , 
operating  two  mines,  one  at  Duquoin  and 
the   other   at  Johnston   City. 

Joarpli  H.  O'Hrlen,  formerly  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  engineer  of  the  Central  Con- 
struction Corporation  and  before  that  for 
lit  years  with  the  Westinghouse,  Church, 
Kerr  Co..  has  been  appointed  chief  engi- 
neer of  The    Foundation    Co. 

E.  il.  JoneH,  formerly  assistant  to  Mr. 
Nold  the  mining  superintendent  of  the 
I>!hlKh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  has 
heen  appointed  fllstrict  superintendent  of 
the  Greenwood  ilistrict.  in  the  Southern 
anthracite  reKion  of  Pennsylvania.  C.  D. 
Kiilwrt     fnrnnri'     "v.- ■  int.ndent    of    strip- 

^liriKS  <>r  the   I.  1  ,\i  .Navigation  Co., 

ins   t II    api  :ei    .superintendent 

of  the    Kal.n   .,,-;,,..    .i.   .-leluiylkill   County. 

F.  B.  Kriman,  Who  has  a  coal  and  coke 
(tales  office  In  Pltt.Hl.urgh.  Pa.,  was  the 
former    r,  ir.  sentatlve    of    the    U.    S.    Fuel 

\ilmlnistr..'i.n  in  the  Pittsburgh  section. 
He  was  ;i  !.■...  at  one  time  the  secretary  of 
the  Nortliv.  .stern  Pennsylvania  Coal  Oper- 
ators'   A.«.s"ii;ttlon. 

DaTld  IJoycl,  who  has  lie,.n  superintend- 
ent of  the  .\ii.  I,in.  1.,.  .nlliery  of  the 
Delaware,  Laek.-iwann.i  .^  Western  com- 
pany, has  been  transfen.  tn  the  Scranton 
district  and  will  be  In  eh.njjH  of  the  Archi- 


bald, llvile  I'arU  and  other  operations  In 
the  Northern  anthracite  field  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Archibald  Hamilton,  transit  man  In  the 
St.  Clair  division  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  at  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  has  resigned  to  take  a  position  as 
traveling  salesman  with  the  Williamsport 
Leather  CJoods  Co..  Williamsport,  Pa., 
manufacturers    of    leather    belting. 

Wayne  Carruthers,  superintendent  of  the 
Bliss  colliery  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  company,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  position  in  charge  of 
the  Auchincloss,  Loomis  anod  Avondale  an- 
thracite collieries  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 
of    Pennsylvania. 

Chester  C.  Shinn,  of  Fairmont,  has  been 
appointed  chief  clerk  to  Vice  President  Brooks 
Fleming.  Jr.,  of  the  (Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
Mr.  Shinn  w.as  formerly  chief  clerk  of  the 
West  Virginia  division  of  the  Consolida- 
tion compan>'.  Mr.  Shinn  has  been  in  the 
service   of   the  company   for   22   years. 

John  Blizard,  formerly  of  the  mines 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Mines,  has  recently  been  appointed  as  a 
fuel  engineer  at  the  Pittsburgh  Station  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Mr. 
Blizard  has  done  a  great  amount  of  work 
on  fuel  testing,  having  published  recently 
an  elaborate  report  of  the  results  of  steam- 
ing tests  conducted  at  the  ruel  testing  sta- 
tion, Ottawa.  This  is  report  No  49C,  of  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Mines.  He  has 
quite  recently  assumed  his  duties  in  the 
new  position. 

.\lbert  L.  Gatel.v,  for  several  years  mas- 
ter meclianie  at  the  Klein  mine  of  the 
Republic  Coal  Co..  near  Roundup,  Mont., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
property  to  succeed  William  Redshaw. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  James  H. 
Needham.  general  manager.  Mr.  Gately 
has  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  vicinity  of 
and  associated  with  the  coal  industry.  Mr. 
Redshaw  has  left  for  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
where  he  will  take  charge  of  coal  proper- 
ties   for    the    Megeath    interests. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  retired  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  when  the  annual 
stockholders'  meeting  chose  John  C.  Mit- 
chell, a  Denver  banker,  to  succeed  him  on 
the  board.  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  served  on 
the  board  for  17  years.  In  the  letter  in 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  requested  that  he 
be  not  elected  he  asked  it  in  pursuance  of 
his  policy  of  retiring  from  the  directorates 
of  all  concerns  with  which  the  Rockefeller 
interests  are  connected  The  majority  con- 
trol of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  Is  re- 
tained  by   the   Rockefeller   interests. 


Colonel  William  W.  Coe,  a  prominent  rail- 
road official  and  coal  operator,  oied  at  his 
home  in  Charleston,  W.  Va..  recently  <aged 
73  years.  For  a  number  of  years  ho  was 
chief  engineer  at  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
R.R.  and  later  became  general  manager  of 
the  Pocahontas  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


Coming  Meetings 


11  and  12  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary- 
manager,    Ellery   Gordon,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Kentucky  MininK  Institute  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  June  4  and  5  at  Lexington, 
Ky.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Strickland.  Hunting- 
ton, W.   Va. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May  24. 
25,  26  and  27  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Secretary, 
Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  West  39th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  hold  its  eighth 
annual  meeting  April  26,  27,  28  and  29  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Assistant  Secretary, 
D.    A.    Skinner,   Washington,   D.   C. 

West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  Institute  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  June  7  and  8,  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  Sec- 
retary, R.  E.  Sherwood,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

American  Wholesale  Coal  .\s80ciation 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  1  and 
2  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary,  G.  H. 
Merryweather,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  April  19  and  20  at 
McAlester.  Okla.  Secretary,  C.  R.  Gold- 
man.   Dallas.   Tex. 

Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators* 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
June  8  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Secretary,  W. 
L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mine     Inspectors'     Institute     of     America. 

.'Vnnual  meeting  July  13,  14  and  1-5  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Secretary,  J.  W.  Paul, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Coal  and  Coke  Patents 


Tile  Kocky  Mountain  Coal  .^lining  Insti- 
tute will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Den- 
ver. Col.,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
First-.\id  Meet,  on  August  20  and  21. 
Secretary,    F.    W.    Whiteside.    Denver,    Col. 

National  Coal  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  May  2,'>,  26  and  27  at  the 
Traymore  Hotel,  .Mlantlc  City,  N.  J.  Sec- 
retary, W.  B.  Reed,  Commercial  Hank 
Building,    Washington,    D.    C. 

The    American    Association    of    Kiigincers 

will  hold  its  annual  convention  .at  the 
Planters  Hotel,  St.  l^ouis.  Mo..  May  10  and 
II.      C.   E.    Drayer,  secretary,   Chicago,   III. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  to  be 
held  in  San  Franci.sco.  Cal..  Mav  12,  13. 
14   and    1.".. 

National  Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors  will  hold  its  next  meeting  June  4 
at  the  Congress  Hotel.  Chicago,  III.  Secre- 
tary, R.  l>iiwson  Hall.  36th  St.  and  10th 
Ave.,   New   York   City. 

M.  U.  I.  Coal  Association  will  hold  Its 
annual  convention  June  16.  17  and  18  at 
Cedar  Point,  Ohio.  Secretary,  B.  F.  Nigh, 
Columbus,   Ohio- 

Natlonal  Retail  Coal  Merchanta'  AMOoia- 
tlon  will  hold   its  annual  meeting  June  10. 


Byproduct  Condenser.  Arthur  Roberts, 
Evanston,  111.,  1,333,631.  March  16,  1920. 
Filed  .\pril  17,  1915  ;  serial  No.  22,146. 
Renewed   Jan.    7,    1918  ;    serial   No.    210,772. 

Rail  Bond.  Edward  M.  Deems,  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y.,  1,333,904.  March  16,  1920. 
Filed   Jan.   8,    1919  ;   serial  No.   270,149. 

Mine-Shaft  Safety  Device.  George  M. 
Johnson,  McDonald,  Pa.,  1,333,921.  March 
16.  192U.  Filed  July  23,  1918;  serial  No. 
246.367. 

Safety  Device  for  >Ilne  Cages,  Slave 
Peskulich,  Butte,  Mont.,  1,334,116.  March 
16.  1920.  Filed  Aug.  7,  1919 ;  serial  No. 
315,943. 

Treating  of  Lignite.  Walter  Runge, 
Orange.  N.  J.,  assignor  to  International 
Coal  Products  Corporation,  Richmond,  Va., 
1.334,170.  March  16,  1920.  Filed  April  30, 
1919  ;    serial    No.    293,829. 

Method  of  Manufacturing  Briquets, 
Charles  Howard  Smith,  Short  Hills,  N.  J., 
assignor  to  International  Coal  Products 
Corporation,  Richmond,  Va.,  1,334,180. 
March  16,  1920.  Filed  Feb.  18,  1918  ;  serial 
*No.    217,758. 

Hoisting  .\pparatus.  Henry  Kenyon 
Burch,  1,334.220.  March  16,  1920.  Filed 
Nov.    8.    1916;    serial    No.    130,242. 

Apparatus  for  Mining  Purposes.  Edmund 
C.  Morgan.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1,333,627. 
March  16,  1920.  Filed  April  28,  1913; 
serial  No.  763.962.  Renewed  Nov.  7,  1919; 
serial    No.    336,470. 

Light-Coke  Product  and  Method  of  Mak- 
ing Same.  Hugh  Rodman.  Edgewood, 
P.a..  assignor  to  Rodman  Chemical  Co., 
East  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  a  corporation  of 
Pennsylvania.  1.334,404.  March  23,  1920. 
Filed  June  22,  1915.     Serial  No.  35,592. 

Method  of  ITtillzIng  Fuel.  Hugh  Rodman, 
Edgewood,  Pa.,  assignor  to  Rodman  Chem- 
ical Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  corpora- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  1,334,405.  March  23. 
1920.  Filed  June  22,  1915.  Serial  No. 
35,594. 

Crntrifugai  Pump.  Charles  V.  Kerr, 
.Aurora,  111.,  assignor  to  the  American  Well 
Works,  Aurora,  III.,  a  corporation  of  Illi- 
nois, 1,334,461.  March  23,  1920.  Filed 
Oct.    29.    1917.      Serial   No.    198,981. 

Peat  Drier.  William  S.  Jackson.  Toronto, 
Ont..  Canada.  1,334.495.  March  23.  1920. 
Filed   May   6,    191S.      Serial   No.    232.833. 

Conrcntrritlng  .Apparatus.  Eniil  Diester. 
Fort  Wavne.  Ind.,  assignor  to  I)le.ster 
Machine  Co..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  a  corpora- 
tion of  Indiana.  1.334,524  March  23,  1920. 
Filed  .-Vprll   21,   1917.     Serial  .N'o.   163,609. 

Pipe  Joint.  William  H.  Flint,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  1,334,530.  March  23,  1920. 
Filed    Aug.    15,   lOIS.      Serial    No.    249,993. 

Carbide  Lump.  Thomas  Thompson,  Howe. 
Okla..  1.334,5711.  March  23.  1920.  Filed 
May    13.    1918.      Serial   No.    234,164. 
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Rail  Joint.  John  C.  IClklTis.  Santa  Rosii, 
Cal..  1.334.G02.  March  23,  1920,  Filed 
Sept.    20,    UU'J.      Scri-al    No.    325,240. 

Alr-Lift  Puiiip.  Halph  11.  Tucker.  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.,  assignor  of  one-third  to 
Kdgar  S  Cameron  and  one-third  to  Charles 
M.  Tucker,  Los  AnKcles,  Cal.,  1,334.638. 
March  23,  1920.  Filed  Feb.  24,  1919. 
Serial  No.   27S,S04. 


Intlustrial  News 


Muuiidsvllle,  W.  Vu. — Twelve  hundred 
acres  of  coal  land  In  Green  County,  Pa., 
was  purchased  13  years  aKO  at  $300  per 
acre.  This  property  was  sold  recently  for 
Jl. 000, 000.  or  an  average  of  $8334  an  acre. 

Laur»l  Creek.  W.  Va. — The  Ten-Mar 
Realty  Co.  has  acquired  a  total  of  about 
175  acres  of  coal  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Laurel  Creek,  and  is  arranging  plans  for 
the  immediate  development  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

HuberHham.  Tenn. — T.  P.  Witherspoon, 
of  KnoxviUc,  and  G.  G.  Crowley,  of  Jellico, 
have  completed  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mining  properties  at  Habersham, 
and  are  arranging  plans  to  Increase  the 
present  capacity  to  a  total  of  300  tons  daily. 

Blarkey,  Ky. — The  Woodburn  Coal  Co. 
is  understood  to  be  having  plans  prepared 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  new 
tipple  at  its  plant  for  Increased  operations. 
Arrangements  are  also  being  made,  it  is 
understood,  for  the  erection  of  about  30 
dwellings    for    miners'    service. 

Henryetta,  Okla. — The  Creek  Coal  &  Min- 
ing Co.,  of  this  place,  is  sinking  a  new 
shaft  and  installing  equipment,  at  what 
Is  to  be  known  as  No.  2  Creek,  between 
mine  No.  1  and  Victoria  mine.  An  entry  is 
being  driven  to  meet  mine  No.  1  which  has 
only  about  80  ft.  to  go. 

Winchester,  Ky. — R.  D  Baker,  J.  M. 
McLemore,  and  associates  have  acquired  a 
large  local  coal  and  timber  tract  and  will 
arrange  for  immediate  development.  Com- 
plete equipment  for  all  features  of  opera- 
tion  will  be   installed. 

Pittsbureh,  Pa. — The  Iron  Trade  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  of  this  place,  has  been  appointed 
exclusive  sales  agent  for  the  Connells- 
ville-Fairmont  Coal  Co.'s  mines  at  Worth- 
ington.  W.  Va.  The  property  is  located 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  and  produces 
a  steam  coal. 

Welch,  W.  Va. — Coal  will  be  mined  by 
the  Vauclare  Coal  Co..  organized  about  the 
first  of  April  by  Welch  business  men,  with 
a  capitalization  of  $25,000.  Instrumental 
in  organizing  the  company  were:  W.  W. 
Hughes,  I.  J.  Rhoades.  L  A.  Osborn  and  T. 
F.  Henritze,  all  of  Welch;  R.  R.  Fairfax, 
of  Roanoke,  Va. 

'Logan,  W.  Va. — The  general  headquar- 
ters of  the  Lundale  Coal  Co.  and  of  the 
Amherst  Fuel  Co.  are  to  be  moved  from 
Huntington.  'W.  Va.,  to  Lundale,  W.  Va. 
George  M.  Jones  is  the  president  of  each 
of  the  above  companies.  The  Amherst  Coal 
Co ,  of  which  H.  R.  Jones  is  president,  is 
to  move  its  general  office  from  Huntington 
to  Amherstdale. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Plans  have  been 
formulated  by  the  Dellslow  Coal  Co.,  of 
this  city,  to  mine  coal  in  the  Morgan  dis- 
trict of  Monongalia  County,  the  capital 
stock  of  the  new  company  being  $50,000. 
Leading  figures  in  organizing  the  company 
were :  Thomas  J.  Watring.  J.  M.  Wood, 
F.  E.  Sapp.  Nick  Patt.  Pletro  Fantuccl, 
all  of  Morgan  town,  W.  Va. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, — Coal  operators,  ship- 
pers and  carriers,  at  a  meeting  held  here 
recently,  appointed  a  committee  of  15  to 
draw  up  rules  and  regulations,  with  a  view 
of  continuing  the  soft  coal  pools  at  the 
various  Atlantic  ports  north  of  Baltimore 
after  April  30.  The  present  arrangement 
for  the  transshipments  of  the  fuel  expire 
by   proclamation   of   President   Wilson. 

Hantington,  W.  Va. — The  Lake  &  Export 
Coal  Corporation,  of  this  city,  has  just 
consummated  a  contract  tor  the  delivery 
of  960.000  tons  of  coal  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia fields  to  one  of  the  large  shipping 
concerns  in  the  United  States,  the  coal  to 
be  delivered  during  the  present  coal  year, 
presumably  at  the  rate  of  80,000  tons  of 
coal   a  month. 

St.  Clairsville,  O. — The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  has  completed  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  coal  property  of  the 
Somers  Coal  Co.,  located  in  Harrison  and 
Belmont  counties,  for  a  consideration  of 
about    $385,587.96.      It    is    understood    that 


the  Goodyear  company  is  planning  for  the 
opening  of  a  new  mine  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mining  town  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Athens. 

IIuntliiKton.  W.  Vtt. — ArranRToments  have 
been  compl«*tfd  by  the  W.  E.  Deegans  C!oal 
Co..  of  tliis  city,  for  the  delivery  to  Euro- 
pean markeiH  within  tlii^  next  12  months 
of  1,000.000  tons  of  coal.  Whiir  hereto- 
fore the  company  has  sold  coal  for  th<'  ex- 
port trade,  it  has  not  undertaken  delivery 
of  such  coal.  In  the  present  Instance  the 
company  has  chartercil  vessels  and  will 
make  its  own   deliveries. 

Mt.  Vernon.  III. — It  Is  reported  here  that 
tlie  Wal>ash.  Chester  &  Western  R.R  has 
tieen  sold  to  Henry  Dimond.  a  Franklin 
County  coal  operator.  Mr.  Uimond  is  said 
to  have  had  an  option  on  the  road  for 
$500,000  and  recently  made  a  trip  of  In- 
spection over  it  The  road  runs  from  Mt. 
Vernon  to  Chester,  66  miles,  and  is  an 
outlet  for  a  considerabe  coal  territory.  Tlie 
Dimond  interests  have  recently  bought  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  coal  lands  in  the 
territory  served  by  the   road. 

Sheridan.  Wyo. — The  Sheridan-Wyoming 
Coal  Co..  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Distributing  Corporation,  has  just 
completed  a  lease  of  (with  an  option  to 
buy)  all  of  the  coal  lands  near  this  place, 
owned  by  the  Kendrick-Irvino  Con>oration. 
United  States  Senator  John  B.  Kendrick 
is  president  of  the  Kendrick-Irvine  Corpo- 
ration. The  lands  involved  embrace  ap- 
proximately 1,420  acres  bearing  coal  de- 
posits operated  through  the  Acme  mine  of 
the  Sheridan-Wyoming  Coal  Co.,   Inc. 

WheelinE,  W.  Va. — A  coal  deal  Involving 
considerably  more  than  a  million  dollars 
W.1S  consummated  here  recently,  when  the 
Elm  Grove  Mining  Co..  in  Ohio  County, 
W.  Va..  became  the  owner  of  the  Glen- 
riale  mine  of  the  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke 
Co..  of  Benwood,  near  Wheeling,  and  the 
.Security  mine,  at  St.  Clairsville.  of  the 
Security  Coal  Co.  The  latter  mine  was 
owned  by  David  Thomas  and  Judge  John 
C.  Nichols,  both  of  St.  Clairsville.  The 
company  making  the  purchase  Is  said  to 
be  associated  with  the  Valley  Camp  Coal 
Company,    of   Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Williamson.  W.  Va. — It  ijs  tinderstood 
that  the  Norfolk  &  Western  R.  R.  ovras 
about  5,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  addition 
to  going  mines,  and  will  in  the  near  future 
undertake  the  development  of  the  acreage 
alluded  to  in  order  to  increase  its  fuel 
supply.  With  the  full  development  of  this 
acreage  owned  by  the  railroad,  through  the 
operation  of  about  ten  mines,  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to  in- 
crease its  fuel  output  about  1,500.000  tons 
per  year.  Mines  now  operated  by  this  rail- 
road are  located  at  Mohawk,  in  the  Mc- 
Dowell County :  and  Vulcan  and  Chatta- 
roy,  in  Mingo  County. 

McAlester,  Okla. — One  of  the  results  of 
the  demands  of  coal  miners  for  increased 
wages  was  the  announcement  by  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Te.xas  R.R  that  practi- 
cally all  of  its  locomotives  will  be  changed 
from  coal  to  oil  burners.  In  this  change 
the  Oklahoma  mining  industry,  and  also 
that  of  Texas,  will  lose  a  standing  order 
of  a  tonnage  that  amounts  to  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  This  is  a  blow  to  the  coal 
industry  of  Oklahoma,  operators  here  say, 
as  the  railroad's  order  for  coal  was  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  Many  mines,  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cent strike,  will  become  stagnant,  it  is 
said. 

Thacker,  W.  Va. — The  Buffalo-Thacker 
Coal  Co.  is  having  plans  prepared  for  ex- 
tensive increased  operations  to  develop  an 
ultimate  capacity  of  approximately  600.- 
000  tons  per  year.  The  company  holds  a 
total  of  1005  acres  of  coal  properties  as 
well  as  leases  on  2580  acres  in  the  Kan- 
awha field,  with  six  complete  mining  opera- 
tions, including  electric  power  plants  for 
works  service,  miners'  houses,  townsites, 
and  so  on  located  on  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  roads.  It  IB 
proposed  to  issue  bonds  for  $550,000,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion.    L.   R.   Reese   is  president. 

Beachley,  Pa. — The  Beachley  Coal  Co., 
operating  four  mines  at  this  place  In  Som- 
erset County,  has  contracted  for  the  build- 
ing of  20  new,  fireproof  houses  on  the 
company's  property.  The  work  on  these 
houses  will  start  at  once  so  that  they  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  middle 
of  summer  or  perhaps  earlier.  The  dwell- 
ings will  be  of  a  size  sufficient  to  com- 
fortably house  the  miners.  The  company 
has  recently  secured  the  services  of  John 
Auld  (formerly  superintendent  of  the  Ther- 
mal Smokeless  Coal  Co.),  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Beachley  mines  and  he  will 
assist  in  pushing  the  work  of  the  construc- 


tion  of  the   houses  so   that   they   may   Hoon 
be   ready    for   occuiiancy. 

Illut-llplil,  w,  Vu, — In  oiwnlng  a  branch 
ofllce  In  this  city,  the  W.-hi  Virginia  Coal 
<'o.  ha.s  N.leeted  Arch  S  Booker  of  this 
city  as  Its  local  manager.  The  general 
ollice  of  the  West  Virginia  company  Is  at 
Itli'hmond,  Va.,  iilthough  the  company 
ruaintaInK  a  large  branch  ollice  at  Hunt- 
ington. W.  Va  Mr.  Booker  was  at  one 
tiniM  associated  with  the  firm  of  Castner  & 
Curran. 

Iluntlnclon,  W.  Va. — The  West  Virginia 
&  Kentucky  Coal  Co.,  of  Letcher  County, 
Ky.,  the  Acup  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  Perry 
County,  Ky.,  and  the  H  J.  Jones  &  SonH 
Coal  Co..  of  Jonesvllle,  Ky.,  have  been  sold 
to  the  Consolidated  Fuel  Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  The  purchase  price  for  the 
properties.  It  is  understood,  was  $525,000. 
the  deal  having  been  consuminaled  on  April 
1  by  H.  P.  Jones,  of  Huntington  The  pur- 
chasing company  Is  hea<led  by  Isaac  J. 
Jenkins  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Consolidated 
operations  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  .(V.  Miller,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  gen- 
eral manager.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
James  K,  Jones  is  to  be  assistant  gen- 
eral manager;  Harry  P.  Jones,  Jr,  auditor, 
and  William  A.  Phillips,  manager  of  stores. 
The  total  acreage  owned  by  the  companies 
which  were  sold,  aggregated  5,200  acres,  all 
of   which  are  now   under  development. 

UalUmorr,  Md. — .\ction  has  been  taken 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh 
&  West  Virginia  Ry.  (the  stocks  of  which 
are  largely  held  in  Baltimore),  looking  to 
the  separation  of  the  West  Side  Belt  R.R. 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  R.R.  &  Coal 
Co.,  which  controls  and  operates  bituminous 
properties.  This  merger  of  the  West  Side 
Belt  R.R.  with  /the  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virginia  Ry.  Co.  will  put  ail  the  railroad 
properties  and  oi>eratlons  under  one  corpor- 
ate organization.  The  question  of  merging 
these  properties  will  come  before  the  stock- 
holders at  their  annual  meeting  in  May. 
The  planned  rearrangement  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  West  Virginia  properties  will  put 
all  the  railways  In  one  company,  which  will 
in  turn  own  the  coal  properties  through 
ownership  of  all  the  capital  stock  and  con- 
solidated mortgage  bonds  of  the  coal  com- 
pany. It  Is  understood  that  the  action 
now  taken  is  preliminary  to  a  further  step 
to  separate  the  railway  from  the  coal 
properties. 

Charleston.  W.  \a. — With  the  aw.arding 
of  a  contract  for  the  building  of  the  Green- 
brier &  Eastern  R.  R.  (lOJ  miles  in  length) 
from  Rainelie.  along  Meadow  Creek,  pene- 
trating the  coal  lands  of  Greenbrier  Coun- 
ty, an  impetus  will  be  given  the  develop- 
ment of  large  tracts  of  coal  land.  In  a 
number  of  instances  companies  have  not 
waited  for  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road before  beginning  development  work, 
having  already  started  the  driving  of  en- 
tries. The  new  railroad  will  open  up  for 
development  about  10.000  acres  of  coal 
land,  eight  companies  having  much  of  that 
acreage  under  lease.  Eventually  the  new 
railroad  will  be  60  miles  In  length  and  will 
penetrate  a  coal  area  containing  about 
175,000  acres  of  smokeless  coal,  much  of 
which  contains  the  Sewell,  Fire  Creek, 
Beckley  and  Pocahontas  No.  3  seams.  Con- 
struction work  on  the  first  ten  miles  of  the 
railroad  will  be  completed  by  Dec.  1.  1920, 
and  by  Jan.  1,  1921,  several  companies  ex- 
pect to  be  in  a  position  to  begin  the  ship- 
ment of  coal. 

Great  Falls.  Mont. — Rapid  development  of 
the  coal  properties  it  owns  in  Spring  Creek 
is  planned  by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Co.  .-^s  soon  as  the  railroad  situation  will 
permit  of  extensions  being  made,  the  com- 
pany will  ask  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
to  build  a  track  of  some  six  miles  from 
the  road  to  the  Spring  Creek  Mines.  The 
new  operation  will  be  about  4i  miles  from 
the  present  Tracy  mines,  but  the  branch 
which  will  reach  the  Spring  Creek  property 
will  be  a  different  one  from  the  line  which 
goes  to  Tracy,  Sand  Coulee  and  Stockctt. 
The  coal  of  the  new  property  is  said  to  be 
substantially  the  same  in  quality  and  the 
seam  is  about  the  same  in  thickness,  as 
the  one  which  has  been  so  successfully 
worked  by  the  company  at  Tracv  and  Sand 
Coulee.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  mine 
will  be  oi>ened  to  any  great  extent  for  sev- 
eral months,  as  It  Is  thought  probable  that 
It  will  take  18  months  to  bring  the  rail- 
road to  the  proper  development  to  handle 
the  output  of  the  mine.  The  Spring  Creel: 
properties  are  made  up  of  the  acreage  se- 
cured by  purchase  several  montho  ago  by 
Dan  Tr.ioy.  who  acted  as  the  ajrmt  for  the 
company.  They  embrace  som.  .hing  like 
1.400  acres.  F.  W.  C.  Whvte  is  i'l  ch.Trge 
of  the  coal  properties  of  the  coninany  as 
general  manager,  and  John  Gillie  is  suner- 
Intendrnt  of  mines.  The  general  office  is 
at   Eutte,    Mont. 
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IVeekly  Review 

Strike  of  "Outlaiv"  Railway  Employees  Interrupts  Coal  Industry — Midivest  Operators  Forced 
to  Shut  Doivn — Tidewater  ILxchan(jc  to  Be  Continued  After  May  1  as 

Voluntary  Organization. 


BECAUSE  of  the  "outlaw"  strike  of 
switchmen  and  other  railway  em- 
ployees, shipments  from  the  minea 
to  tidewater  were  greatly  interfered 
with,  and  though  output  continued  to 
improve  the  product  could  not  be 
moved  to  market. 

During  the  early  pat*  of  the  strike 
embargoes  were  ordered  by  some  of  the 
coal-carrying  roads  in  the  Mid-west,  but 
now  the  strike  has  spread  virtually 
throughout  the  East.  Coal-mine  opera- 
tors in  Illinois  and  Indiana  feared  the 
possibility  of  being  forced  to  shut  down 
because  of  lack  of  cars.  The  shortage 
'of  cars  became  even  more  acute  than 
in  the  preceding  week,  and  in  southern 
Illinois  some  mines  have  been  closed 
since  April  9.  On  that  day  94  mines 
in  Indiana,  with  a  total  daily  produc- 
tion of  close  to  100,000  tons,  closed, 
which  caused  nine  furnaces  at  Gary, 
Ind.,  to  go  out  of  blast  because  their 
fuel  supply  was  cut  oflf. 

For  other  reasons  cars  were  in 
short  supply  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  In  New  England,  for  instance, 
some  of  the  roads  found  themselves 
lacking  motive  power.  Locomotives 
which  were  borrowed  from  one  railroad 
for  use  on  another  had  to  be  returned 


after  the  discontinuance  of  Government 
control,  and  these  railroads  will  be 
unable  to  procure  new  locomotives  from 
the  manufacturers  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Bunkering  hampered  by  the  permit 
system  found  itself  beset  with  many 
other  difficulties.  Not  only  were  ship- 
ments from  the  mines  held  back  by  the 
inadequate  service  of  the  railroads  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  strike  of  marine 
engineers  and  pilots.  The  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  are  only  moderately 
supplied  with  fuel. 

Threats — direct  and  implied — from 
Washington  that  a  campaign  is  to  be 
waged  against  fuel-price  extortioners  is 
apparently  not  being  heeded  by  some 
coal  concerns  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  prices  of  certain  coals 
which  under  Government  control  had 
been  selling  for  $2.95  have  reached  $8, 
as  was  the  case  with  West  Virginia 
splints,  a  high-grade  gas  coal. 

There  is  still  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  in  all  districts  i-egarding  the 
actual  effect  of  increased  costs  on 
prices.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  there 
has  been  a  marked  shortage  of  slack 
due  to  the  increased  call  for  mine-run 
for  railroad  and  other  steam  purposes. 


This  is  a  temporary  condition,  however, 
which  will  be  corrected  as  soon  as  nor- 
mal supplies  for  steam  purposes  have 
been  received  and  Lake  shipments  of 
screen  coal  have  begun. 

Central  Pennsylvania  prices  have 
been  running  from  $3.50@$4.75  at  the 
mines.  Pool  10  running  about  $4,  Pools 
1  and  9,  $4.10@$4.50,  while  the  poorer 
grades  have  in  some  instances  been 
contracted  for  at  $3.50. 

In  the  export  market  a  few  orders  of 
low  sulphur  gas  coal  have  been  placed 
for  April  shipment  as  high  as  $7  at  the 
mines,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases. 
The  average  price  for  April,  May  and 
June  shipments  through  33  and  37,  has 
been  $4.70  at  the  mines  with  mine-run 
20c.  less.  Very  little  central  Pennsyl- 
vania smokeless  has  been  exported, 
mine  prices  being  $5.35@$5.40. 

The  continuance  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  as  an  incorporated  body 
after  May  1,  with  the  continuance  of 
the  present  pool  numbers  and  the 
gradual  reclassification  of  certain  mines, 
in  co-operation  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  railroads,  will  tend  to 
stabilize  the  market  and  make  possible 
firm  quotations  at  established  rates 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 


tVEEKLT   PRODUCTION 

The  weekly  report  on  the  production  of 
bttuminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  beehive 
coke,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey 
Department  of  the  Interior,  April  10,  1920, 
states  that  the  year  1920  proved  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  production  falls 
0(1  during  the  first  week  of  the  new  coal 
year.  As  far  back  as  the  weekly  produc- 
tion records  extend  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new  coal  year  has  been 
registered  by  a  downward  Jog  in  the  pro- 
duction curve.  The  depression  this  year 
was  less  marked  than  usual,  however,  and 
for  the  first  time  Bince  January  the  1920 
production  has  passed  all  three  of  Its  pre- 
•lec'SsorH. 

Preliminary  estimates  place  the  output 
of  soft  o'.nl  during  the  week  ended  April 
3   at    ■  ■  'on.s.  a  decrease  of  11.5 

per  >  red  with  the  preceding 

week  '    the  dt'crease  was  two- 

fold: Til-  i.'jrmal  break  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  coal  year  was  this  year  rein- 
forced, as  in  11*17  and  1918  also,  by  the 
ob«ervance  of  Good  Friday  and  other  holi- 
days. 

The  total  t.ri>liiftlon  of  bituminous  coal 
during    th-  ir    Just    ended    Is    esti- 

mated   at     I  lO    tons,    as    compared 

with    604.1 ■   •    ill    the   pre-war  year 

1916-1917.      Th.'    .1.    r.  .-  ,,.    of    course, 

caused  by  the  gr.-.it  !t'  ,  ,r  last  Novem- 
her.  Production  sine-  .l.,n  i,  1920,  how- 
ever, compares  favorably  v  iiii  the  record 
of  even    the   war   years.      It    i.nw    amounts 


to  140,600.000  tons  and  Is  29.400,000  tons 
ahead  of  1919;  900,000  tons  ahead  of  1918. 
and  within  1,850,000  tons  of  the  record  of 
1917. 

The  production  of  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite during  the  week  ended  April  3  fell 
off  sharply.  Shipments  by  the  nine  princi- 
pal carriers — in  part  estimated — were  24,- 
786  cars.  Indicating  a  total  production  of 
1,273,000  net  tons.  This  was  a  decrease, 
when  compared  with  the  preceding  week, 
of  696,000  tons,  or  32  per  cent.  The  de- 
cline is  attributed  to  the  observance  of 
Good  Friday  and  other  holidays  of  the 
Easter  season. 

Preliminary  estimates  place  the  produc- 
tion of  anthracite  during  the  coal  year 
Just  closed  at  89,434,000  net  tons.  The 
output  In  recent  years  has  been  as  fol- 
lows (in  net  tons) :  Coal  year  April  1  to 
March  31—1916-1917.  87.947,000;  1917- 
1918.  100.372,000;  1918-1919,  92,402,000: 
1919-1920,    89,434,000. 

Although  much  smaller  than  Its  two  im- 
mediate prc<lecessors,  the  output  for  1919- 
30  was  thus  greater  than  that  for  1916-17. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  declined 
.slightly  during  the  week  ended  April  3 
The  total  output  Is  estimated  from  railroad 
shipments  as  493,000  net  tons,  a  decrease 
when  compared  with  the  preceding  week  of 
8.000  tons,  or  1.6  per  cent.  All  districts 
•  xcept  West  Virginia  reported  a  decrease. 
I'roductlon  in  the  Conneiisville  region,  as 
reported  by  the  Connellsvllle  Courier,  de- 
clined  from   264. 5B2   to   248,005   tons. 

The    cause    of    the    decrease    Is    believed 


to  be  the  observance  of  Good  Friday.  At 
many  plants  the  absence  of  workers  was 
more  important  in  curtailing  productlOD 
than  car  shortage. 

For  the  third  week  In  succession  the 
current  production  was  greater  than  that 
for  the  corresponding  period  a  year  agro, 
493,000  tons  during  the  week  of  April  3, 
1920,  as  compared  with  350,000  tons  in 
1919.  The  cumulative  output  since  Jan. 
1,  1920,  is  thus  rapidly  overtaking  the  lead 
of  last  year.  It  now  amounts  to  5,987,000 
tons,  or  only  249.000  tons  behind  the  record 
of  the  corresponding  period  In  1919. 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


BOSTON 

Kail  inovemrnt  still  hnmperrd  by  em- 
burfcoeH. — l.at-k  of  motive  power  u  factor  In 
New  Knfflfiiid. — I'rIccB  HtrunK  but  confierva- 
tlve  operaturfl  try  in  prevent  lillfh  flfflires. — 
Tlilewtiter  Coal  Mxeiiilnice  to  continue. — 
liunipton  KoucIh  dcHpatch  rnntinucH  poor. — 
rrcNHUre  to  icet  anthracite  forward. — Out- 
come of  neKotlutlonH  In  doubt. 

nilomlnoaH — Since  March  25  practically 
all  of  New  England  has  been  bottled  up  by 
embargoes.  In  April,  the  New  York  City 
embargo  against  shipments  via  West 
Albany  was  modified,  but  at  this  writing 
deliveries  for  Boston  A  Maine  R.  R.  desti- 
nations  are   still    under    the    ban       The    ac- 
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(•umulation  of  frfig:ht  cars  at  or  en  roui»- 
■o  the  Uoston  &  Jliiiiie  gati'Waya  hail 
iH'on  diminished  only  one-lialf  in  two  weeks 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  with  the  coal 
reason  startiner  out  in  this  fashion  the  out- 
look for  the  next  60  days  Is  none  too 
favorable. 

Car  supply  is  improvinK  In  most  parts 
jf  Central  Pennsylvania  and  if  soon  these 
New  Kngland  emliardois  can  be  raised 
'.here  will  be  much  better  volume  than  was 
really  looked  for  a  month  ago.  I.ocal  labor 
troubles  are  gradually  being  smoothed  over 
is  the  mine-workers  como  to  understand 
'he  bearing  of  the  recent   wage  settlement. 

An  important  element  In  the  Northeast 
IS  the  poor  shai)e  In  which  some  of  the 
roads  flnii  themselves  on  motive  power.  450 
cars  daily,  all  kinds  of  freight,  are  about 
ill  the  Hosion  &  Maine  is  able  to  take 
iway  from  the  New  York  City  under 
present  conditions  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
•an  be  materially  increased  until  more 
engines  can  be  had.  Certain  locomotives 
Borrowed  from  the  New  Haven  during  Gov- 
■•rnment  operation  have  now  been  returned, 
and  certainly  the  New  Haven  needs  all  the 
power  It  can  get  if  it  Is  to  serve  industries 
on  Its  line.  The  harbor  strike  in  New  York 
has  had  the  effect  of  shutting  off  shipments 
via  Harlem  River,  thereby  closing  that  Im- 
portant gateway.  For  most  of  the  past 
fortnight  therefore  there  has  been  but  one 
ill-rail  avenue  open,  that  via  Maybrook. 
ind  even  there  much  congestion  is  in  evi- 
lence. 

Meanwhile,  those  steam-users  dependent 
upon  the  all-rail  channel  are  fast  depleting 
their  reserves.  Steam  anthracite  taken  dur- 
ing March  has  served  to  extend  stocks  of 
bituminous  measurably,  but  there  will  be 
in  acute  situation  if  receipts  continue  light 
mother  three  or  four  weeks.  For  a  time, 
Hampton  Roads  shipments,  in  a  sense. 
lajcne  to  the  rescue,  but  delays  at  the  Vir- 
srinla  terminals  have  made  such  shipments 
of  rather  doubtful  dependence.  Demurrage 
Has  raised  the  delivered  cost  to  such  high 
levels  that  buyers,  many  of  them,  prefer  to 
laJie  their  chance  of  getting  coal  all-rail. 

The  rush  for  rail  coals  of  acceptable 
irrade  continues  insistent ;  both  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  agencies  are  beset  with 
New  England  would-be  purchasers  and  it 
is  a  matter  for  serious  thought  what  will 
be  the  outcome.  The  railroads,  themselves. 
are  distressed  about  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing contracts  and  it  is  persistently  rumored 
that  the  old  custom  of  assigned  cars  will 
be  reinstated.  Operators  say  they  will  sell 
railroad  fuel  at  "the  market,"  but  prices 
on  their  present  range  are  not  attractive 
to   railroad   purchasing   agents. 

Quotations  continue  very  firm.  The  more 
reasonable  operators  are  trying  hard  to 
prevent  anything  like  a  runaway  market 
It  is  realized  this  is  a  political  year  and 
that  on  very  small  provocation  some  kind 
of  drastic  control  could  be  exercised.  The 
result  is  that  several  producers  have  set 
for  themselves  a  top  price  both  for  contract 
and  for  spot  sales  and  the  many  smaller 
shippers  are  being  counselled  not  to  at- 
tempt pyramiding  on   coal. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Tidewater  Coal 
EJxchange  will  be  continued  as  a  voluntary 
association  of  shippers,  the  expense  to  be 
shared  by  the  railroads.  Railroad  manage- 
ment is  by  no  means  a  unit  on  the  advan- 
tages of  such  an  arrangement,  but  enough 
factors  have  agreed  to  a  program  to  war- 
rant putting  the  plan  into  operation  at  all 
the  piers  except   at   Hampton    Roads. 

The  New  York  piers  are  only  comfortably 
supplied  with  coal,  mostly  for  bunkering 
and  New  York  requirements.  Fort  Reading 
piers  are  embargoed  temporarily  because 
of  the  harbor  strike,  only  a  comparatively 
few  barges  and  floats  having  been  delivered 
alongside  the  dumping  facilities. 

On  Pocahontas  and  New  River  the 
Hampton  Roads  situation  has  improved 
very  little.  Several  bottoms  destined  for 
New  England  have  earned  from  $1  (g)  $2 
demurrage  and  delivered  prices  have  had 
to  be  marked  up.  Car  supply  is  improving 
and  movement  is  more  regular,  but  it  will 
take  several  days  to  catch  up  and  restore 
normal  loading.  Contracts  are  being  taken 
for  Pocahontas  agencies  on  the  basis  of 
t4  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines,  plus  charges. 

Quotations  at  wholesale,  for  spot  ship- 
ment, range  about  as  follows,  at  the  points 
indicated : 

Cambrlas  and 

Somersets       Clearflelds 
F.   o.  b.    mines, 

net    tons J4.26  @  J4.86      J3.75  ®  $4.50 

P.  o.    b.    Phila., 

gross  tons....  6.60®  7.25  6.05®  6  85 
F.     o.     b.     New 

York.  grs.  tons  7.00  @     7.60        6.40  @     7.20 
rjeliv'd      along- 
side   Boston..    900®     9.85        8.5S  ®     9.45 
.\ll-rall,     deliv- 

cncd    Ht    XjSlW" 

rence.    Mass...    8.90®     9.55        8.32®     9.16 


I'oeahontas  and  Now  River  are  quoted 
.11  J6.:i4®6.90  f.o.b.  H.ampton  Roads,  and 
at  t9. 4041)9.85  delivered  alongside  Boston 
On  cars  Pocahontas  has  been  sold  as  high 
as  $11.50,  demurrage  Included. 

Anthracite — Unremitting  pressure  la  ex- 
erted to  get  forward  domestic  sizes.  The 
dealers  have  very  light  stocks  and  the 
public  is  buying  as  freely  as  allowed.  Re- 
tail prices  have  been  generally  advanced, 
due  partly  to  increa.sed  rates  on  water  coal 
and  partly  to  new  wage  scales  for  teamsters 
and  coal  handlers.  There  Is  much  criticism, 
and  investigations  are  both  rumored  and  In 
progress,  but  the  retailers  can  show  mount- 
ing costs  that  Justify  the  prices  made. 

The  trade  Is  keenly  Interested  In  develop- 
ments between  mine-workers  and  operators. 
There  have  been  rumors  that  an  agree- 
ment would  be  reached  April  16.  but  It  Is 
only  clear  that  the  mine-workers  want  to 
be  restored  to  the  pre-war  differential  they 
enjoyed  over  the  bituminous  miners, 

NEW    YORK 

.-\nthra4'ite  roiitiniies  Nliort  nt  tidewater 
with  ileniand  Htruni;. — Line  dealers  reoelv- 
hiB  priinipt  Khipments. — The  Went  i»  in 
need  of  fuel  and  dealeri*  send  many  In- 
quiries to  local  dealers. — Situutinn  In  New 
Knsland  reported  as  serious. — BidiminouH 
deliveries  nlTert^-d  by  so-called  "outlaw" 
strike. — Railroads  place  embargoes  on  ship- 
ments.— Producers  expect  several  mouths 
of  active  business. 

.\nthracit«  —  The  efforts  of  buyers  to 
place  orders  has  resulted  in  some  spirited 
bidding  for  coal  at  the  mines,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  some  high  prices  have 
been  heard  of.  All  the  companies  and 
many  of  the  independent  producers,  es- 
pecially the  largest  adhere  closely  to  the 
regular  schedule  but  it  is  reported  that 
some  of  the  smaller  operators  are  receiv- 
ing around   $9   for  the  domestic  sizes. 

Production  is  reported  as  being  well 
maintained  but  receipts  at  tidewater  are 
far  from  normal.  Dealers,  dependent 
upon  deliveries  here,  say  that  coal  Is  ar- 
riving slower  than  for  many  weeks  back. 
They  claim  that  line  shipments  are  being 
kept  up  in  better  shape. 

There  is  a  decided  lack  of  coal  as  far 
West  as  Minnesota  and  many  Inquiries  are 
being  received  here  for  prices  and  pros- 
pects for  early  deliveries  Similar  inquir- 
ies are  being  received  from  the  Canadian 
trade.  Wholesale  dealers  are  sending  the 
information  wanted  but  are  not  making 
any    promises    of    quick    shipments. 

Most  shippers  look  for  a  shortage  of 
cars  this  surrmier  which  with  the  expected 
constant  heavy  demand  for  the  domestic 
coals  makes  the  outlook  anything  but  rosy 
for  the  consumer.  Another  factor  in  the 
situation  will  be  the  increase  In  the  use 
of  anthracite  by  the  railroads  covering  the 
hard-coal  fields.  This  is  made  necessary 
by  the  continued  shortage  of  bituminous. 
Some  railroads  have  already  issued  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  their  ene^ineers  and  firemen 
calling  attention  to  the  lack  of  bituminous 
and  requesting  them  to  use  anthracite 
more  freely  by  increasing  the  quantity  in 
the  mixture  with  bituminous.  The  trade 
looks  for  a  change  in  conditions  as  soon 
as  a  new  working  agreement  between  the 
operators   and    miners    is   reached. 

New  England  continues  to  be  badly  in 
need  of  coal  and  eoMsiderable  Is  being 
sent  to  the  dealers  in  those  states  In 
the  Metropolitan  distr-'-'  the  demand  con- 
tinues heavy  while  supplies  are  short.  Re- 
tail dealers  complain  of  slow  deliveries 
and  predict  an  active  summer  season. 
Their  books  are  filled  with  unfilled  orders, 
some  dealers  telling  their  customers  they 
may  receive  their  coal  about  the  middle  of 
May  or  July  1. 

The  call  for  the  steam  coals  Is  easier. 
There  has  not  been  so  active  a  market 
and  quotations  are  slightly  easier.  Buck- 
wheat has  been  quoted  during  the  week 
from  $3.65®  $4..  grade  and  quality  enter- 
ing into  conditions  Rice  and  barley  are 
easy  but  there  Is  no  surplus  coal  lying 
about. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coal  per 
gross  ton  at  mine  and  fob.,  tidewater,  at 
the  lower  ports  are  as  follows: 

T  Mine  Tidewater 

Broken $5.95  $7  80 

Kat  6.35  8.20 

Stove  ■ 6  60  6  45 

Chestnut 6  70  8  55 

Pea         5.30  7.05 

Buckwheat 3.40«i^3.75  5   15^5.50 

Rice                             .    .  2  75®3.25  4  SOtas.OO 

Barley".".. 2.25@2.50  4  00(^4.25 

Boiler   2  50  4.25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the  up- 
per ports  are  generally  6c.  higher  on  ac- 
count  of   the   difference   In    freight   rates. 


Itltumlnouii — While  ili>-  trade  lias  Ine^i 
uiwet  because  of  the  lack  of  coal  and  the 
uncertainly  confronting  the  market,  doal- 
•  rs  are  optimistic  and  expect  steailler  con- 
ditions as  soon  as  all  of  the  mining  re- 
i^ions  have  come  to  some  agreement  re- 
K,ir<ling    working    conditions. 

The  so-called  "outlaw"  strike  of  switch- 
men and  other  railroad  workmen  has  re- 
sulted In  a  set-back  for  the  market  Em- 
bargoes Were  ordered  by  some  of  the  coal- 
iNirrylng  roads  In  the  bituminous  fields 
the  first  day  of  the  trouble  In  the  East  and 
it  was  expected  that  similar  action  would 
lit*  taken  by  other  companies.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  coastwise  strike  has  cut 
a  big  gap  In  the  bunker  tonnage,  but  It 
I.S  now  expected  that  with  the  troubl«- 
petering  out.  conditions  will  soon  become 
normal  as  far  as  this  port  Is  Involved, 
unless  the  strike  of  the  switchmen  affords 
encouragement  to  the  striking  unions  to 
prolong    the    (.onfllct. 

I'roducers  look  for  several  months  of 
active  business.  Supplies  are  short,  most 
large  consumers  having  been  forced  to  use 
their  reserve  stocks  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  With  weather  conditions  becom- 
ing seasonable  there  will  be  a  reduction 
in  consumption  with  an  Increase  In  stocks, 
enabling    a    quicker    distribution    of    coal. 

Buyers  are  finding  It  harder  to  pick  up 
free  coal.  On  account  of  the  poor  car 
supply  and  the  resultant  cut  In  production 
available  coal  Is  becoming  scarcer.  Con- 
tract   coals    continue    to    be    mined    freely. 

The  demand  has  been  such  that  many 
operators  and  shippers  are  booked  ahead 
for  some  lime  to  come  The  making  of 
contracts  has  about  been  completed  with 
running  from  about  $3. 50®  $4  50  for  the 
good  grades.  Gas  coal  is  In  good  demand 
and  short.  Producers  and  shippers  are 
not  making  promises  as  to  deliveries  and 
quotations  range  from  $4  50®$6  for  good 
Pittsburgh  coal.  Quotations  on  the  var- 
ious grades  range  from  $3.75  to  $6.00  ac- 
cording   to    quality 

PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  trade  stirred  by  return  of  cold 
weather. — Dealers  have  small  tonnage  on 
hand  except  pea. — Price  iiuestlon  stlU  on- 
decided  b.v  some  shippers.  —  Maite-Bcale 
ad()i>tiun  hoped  for  soon. — Steani  coaU  all 
taken.  —  liituniin«»us  deliveries  do  not  in- 
crease.— .\ctive  spot  market. — Fric«  climb 
slightly  halted. 

Anthracite — There  has  been  a  week  of 
unusually  cold  weather  prevailing  In  this 
district  and  the  result  has  been  a  heavy 
call  upon  the  dealers  for  Immediate  deliv- 
eries in  small  lots  to  tide  their  customers 
over  to  warmer  weather.  For  four  days  In 
succession  the  temperature  dropped  below 
freezing  and  this  with  windy  days  has 
caused  the  consumption  of  much  coal.  Out- 
side of  pea  there  has  been  very  little  coal 
to  deliver,  as  the  tonnage  of  large  sizes 
arriving  in  the  city  has  been  extremely  light. 

The  stocks  of  pea  coal  are  fast  dwindling 
and  at  the  present  rate  there  will  soon  be 
little  of  this  size  left  In  the  yards.  Due  to 
the  lack  of  the  larger  sizes  the  dealers  are 
In  position  to  make  deliveries  of  pea  in 
good  volume  to  such  of  their  customers  who 
want   to   put   it   for  the   next  winter. 

Despite  the  action  of  the  larger  com- 
panies in  making  their  sales  to  date  at  the 
old  schedule,  the  dealers  are  In  some  in- 
stances badly  upset,  especially  those  getting 
a  large  proportion  of  their  supplies  from 
certain  individual  shippers.  These  latter 
concerns  are  delivering  their  coal  on  the 
retroactive  basis  as  to  price  and  as  a  con- 
sequence those  dealers  receiving  this  coal 
are  put  to  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. 
I'sually  they  deliver  the  coal  to  their  choice 
trade  with  the  understanding  that  no  bill 
will  be  sent  until  they  know  definitely  what 
the  coal  Is  to  cost  them. 

As  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  a  greatly- 
increased  tonnage  from  the  mines.  While 
the  car  supply  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
still  the  men  are  slow  to  take  up  their 
work  after  the  holiday  season,  which  is 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation  many  of  the 
breakers  in  the  region  are  undergoing  re- 
pair now,  and  running  as  they  have  for  an 
entire  year  almost  without  stoppage,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  make  an  overhauling. 
This  also  has  cut  Into  the  tonnage. 

The  dealers  have  all  ceased  to  advertise 
for  business,  the  only  announcements  re- 
cently being  those  from  the  more  progres- 
sive concerns  endeavoring  to  explain  to  the 
publir  the  present  conditions  and  their  In- 
ability to  make  deliveries  of  all  summer 
orders  as  soon  as  placed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  all  dealers  have  adopted  the  practice 
of  delivering  small  tonnages  win  re  c<'.t1  Is 
urgentlv  needed  for  immediate  use,  and 
apportioning  the  balance  of  their  tonn.nge 
on  the  summer  orders  In  the  same  rotation 
as  adopted   last  year. 
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The  demand  for  steam  sizes  goes  merrily 
on.  All  sizes  are  in  strong  demand  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  desire  of  all  users  to  lay 
aside  as  heavy  a  tonnage  as  possible  before 
the  prices  become  increased  following  the 
adoption  of  a  new  wage  schedule.  There 
are  practically  no  contracts  in  effect  on  the 
steam  sizes  and  the  consumer  considers 
any  excess  stock  that  he  may  get  now  as 
Just  so  much  of  a  bargain. 

Bituminous — At  this  time  there  seems 
some  indication  of  a  checliing  in  the  high 
price  tendency  of  the  market.  Spot  coal, 
of  course,  remains  Quito  high,  but  the  up- 
ward movement  has  not  continued  at  the 
pace  of  the  last  week.  It  is  believed  a 
good  bit  of  this  effect  is  due  to  the  stand 
taken  by  the  larger  shippers  to  keep  the 
market  from  becoming  a  runaway,  with 
the  resultant  adverse  criticism  following 
the  release  of  Government  control.  Many 
buyers  also  refused  to  take  on  additional 
tonnage  at  the  top  prices.  <iuite  a  few  go- 
ing almost  to  the  point  of  suspension  in 
their   refusal   to   pay   limit   figures. 

We  do  not  think  the  tonnage  of  coal 
coming  into  the  market  has  appreciably 
increased,  but  there  are  no  plants  that  are 
suffering  for  the  lack  of  fuel.  The  scarcest 
coal  this  time  is  high  volatile,  particularly 
the  Fairmont  coals.  The  steel  mills  are 
short  of  gas  coals  and  have  come  into  the 
market  and  are  taking  many  grades  that 
ordinarily  they  could  not  use  on  account  of 
high  sulphur  content,  but  in  their  stress 
for  fuel  they  are  overlooking  this  factor. 
Added    to    this.' the  railways,    always    large 


As  predicted  in  these  letters  there  is  a 
tendency  to  shade  down  prices  from  first 
contracting  figures.  Contracting  is  not 
even  now  general,  but  some  closings  are 
being  made  all  the  way  from  $3  ®  $4.50 
for  from  fair  to  best  coals.  There  is  a 
wide  range,  however,  even  for  coals  of  the 
same  grade,  and  no  scheilule  of  prices  can 
be  set  within  a  reasonable  range  of 
surety. 

Anthracite — The  hard-coal  situation  still 
hangs  over  awaiting  final  action  along 
wholesale  lines.  Very  lilile  coal  of  any 
size  is  now  coming  through.  This  makes 
it  necessary  for  cautious  acceptance  of 
orders  for  delivery  at  any  other  price  than 
that    to   be   fi.xed   at  the   time  of  delivery. 

Up  to  April  1  there  was  some  acceptance 
of  orders  on  the  basis  of  existing  prices 
irrespective  of  the  time  of  delivery  of  the 
fuel,  but  the  light  receipts  and  the  fact 
that  yards  here  are  but  meagrely  supplied 
in  most  cases  caused  a  general  change  in 
the  method  of  dealing. 


Eastern-Inland 


PITTSBURGH 

Mage  matters  practically  settled. — Lead- 
ing operators  favor  holding  prices  down.^ 
Gas  coal  brings  high  prices. — Prices  to  vary 
with  quality. 

At  this  writing  the  operators  and  miners 


home  of  th-  companies  have  not  yet  finished 
this  work,  so  the  price  question  is  still  up 
in  the  air  to  a  certain  extent.  But  a  num- 
ber of  prices  were  quoted,  showing  a  wide 
range. 

.\s  most  of  the  larger  producers  have 
their  tonnage  tied  up  for  some  time  they 
are  not  concerning  themselves  about  quo'- 
tations  to  any  great  extent.  The  usual 
prices  prevailing  in  tlie  Hocking  Valley  are 
$.-i.G5(!7'J3.80  for  lump.  $3.40@$3  60  tor 
mine-run,  ami  $3.15W$3.30  for  nut  pea 
and  slack.  I'omeroy  Bend  prices  are  about 
the  same  as  Hocking. 

Eastern  Ohio  prices  are  slightly  higher 
i\'»ri"''^P  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of 
J3  85W$4  and  mine-rim  around  $3.50® 
$3.75.  West  Virginia  prices  are  higher 
than  those  prevailing  in  Ohio  with  splints 
around  $5  and  possibly  higher  and  Poca- 
hontas about  $6  for  lump  and  $5  50  for 
mine-run. 

Demand  from  all  sources  is  extra  good 
Retailers  are  buying  briskly  as  many  of 
the  householders  are  laying  in  their  supply 
of  fuel  for  the  coming  winter.  Rietail 
stocks  are  not  heavy,  especially  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  Ohio.  Mich- 
igan dealers  are  also  buying  actively  Deal- 
ers are  selling  at  a  margin  of  about  $2  over 
the  cost  at  the  mines  plus  the  freight 
charges.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
Pocahontas  and  West  Virginia  splints, 
with    the    former    rather    scarce. 

Demand  for  steam  sizes  is  also  strong 
in  every  locality.  Manufacturing  concerns 
are    trying    to    secure    some    surplus    stocks 


J6.40    and    this   class    of   coal    for    the    time  AH   wage    rates   are   agreed   upon    on    the      nnhr'"'"-®   ',^   f-   general   movement    for    cities, 

holds     the     unusual     distinction     of     being  liasis    of    a    general    27    per    cent    advance      ?,"''"'  '"^''^t'ois  and  schools  to  secure  their 

higher    in    price    than    many    of    the    high  from  the  wa?  time   scale,   the  dTsagreemen!     f   'fl-LfZ'j'hl  ^^l^ .  ="1?     '.'?=''„  '^     ^''^i'^'^' 

grade     Penn.     steam    coals.       On     ordinai-y  being  only  upon  rents.    The  miners  contrnd      n '^.""'".f  I''*  market.     Practically  no  steam 

high  volatile  Penn.  coals  similar  to  Greens-  that    there    should    be    no   rent   adv-ances    at     vpf 'k^^'^  fif;y«  K*""  T^^""  as  costs  have  not 

^V^^'    »he    prices    quoted    have    run    ?4.40@  all.    while    the    operators    wish    to    advance     ?if,L^!*"  figured  to  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 

*4.b5.    while   good    qualities    of    steam    coal  rents,    and    at   the   same   stating  that    there  f  „.       „i-- 

l^ch  as  Pools  10  and  11  have  been  quoted  are  repairs  and  improvements  to  be  made!  b„V  verv  f?™""^  ,^''  ^'^^^  ''"*'■  tonnage 
»4^o®J.-,.  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  S"l  ^^^i  ^®^  agreements  are  reported 
Contracting  has  almost  ceased.  On  the  Taking  account  of  both  pick-and-machine  fa??ern  ohin  ^fn"£  'f,?*^"!-^*  ^l^""?"  ?'"°,™ 
part  of  the  sellers  it  would  seem  they  have  mining  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  Mf^w,„  '"■  ?'"^^  for  shipment  to  Lake 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  too  obtain  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  it  is  com-  ^'iii  i?^  i, '^"'' .,  v'  '^"^  \xv\>eT  passages 
quick  to  close  as  much  tonnage  as  they  did  P""'d  'hat  the  27  per  cent  advance  over  ^  Vi  I  ,  opened  for  some  time.  May  10 
at  the  contract  prices  running  at  $3.50  ®  ""^  original  scale  means  about  40o.  per  ton  LmS  ".ate  now  set  for  resumption  of  Lake 
$4.  with  the  bulk  nearer  the  latter  pricf.  j"  'ji'-ect  labor  cost,  not  counting  advances  Xo!^,°  '^^  ^^^.?  S'?,''^";-  ,  ^'""^^  '".  '1?^ 
In  the  face  of  the  good  prices  realized  in  '"  foremen,  clerks  and  various  minor  offi-  V"?"""«st  have  been  largely  used  and  the 
the  spot  market  very  few  are  willing  to  <^'a's.  the  labor  cost  h.aving  averaged  about  =,?,!,?  ^'^ason  promises  t&  be  unusually 
consider  contracts,  yet  It  is  a  mutual  feel-  »1.40  under  the  old  scale.  Attention  is  acme.  „  „, 
ing,  for  the  consumer  who  is  not  under  ["rcted  to  the  fact  that  the  cos!  of  day  mi^?/ J  jr'^ffin""  all  Ohio  coal-carrying 
contract  is  Inclined  to  take  his  chance  with  !='''or  per  ton  of  coal  mined  has  increased  5?,^?f„n  '  S?m  hpi„  rt^^„*''',"^^''"^"»l'^  '7°- 
coal  at  the  market  for  a  while,  with  the  '"  'he  past  few  years  in  considerably  nn,>,;  t5  ?1  ^  '?  down  to  a  rather  low 
idea  of  being  able  to  contract  to  a  bette?  B''''^"^''  ."-atio  than  that  by  which  the  ton-  SS  "hns  hein  i/^^'^.h"?  '^n'"  ^"^^  the  out- 
advantage  later  in  the  Season.  Even  with  "'""S*  ""atf.  has  gone  up,  by  reason  of  day  S"h,v  Ho,,Uinl^„^^??f  "  ?,*'',^  "f "  V^  ''^^ 
those  concerns  who  have  contracts  there  is  '"^  working  less  assiduously,  and  for  other  Ff„f  ^,;  fv."°'^?A^  operators  had  to  be  con- 
an  inclination  to  complain  of  the  liirht  shin  reasons.  """"^  tent  with  a  50  per  cent  or  less  supply  and 
ments  being  received   by  them                     ^"  .There  are  rumors  that  leading  operators  ^'ILK,'^^'^  t^^i!^  ,°'    Pomeroy    Bend    and 

of   the    district,    with   some   co-operation    on  Crooksyille       Recent   orders  on    the   part  of 

RAiTiiKiRi-  •''^    part   of   operators    in    nearby   districts  tu      Interstate    Commerce    Commission    for 

BALTI.MORE  are  endeavoring  to  formulate  plans  where  S^"   'L'''"''"  of  825   coal  cars  daily  from  the 

by  coal  prices  can  be  held  dowTi  to  a,  mod  Northwest   are  expected   to   help   the   situa- 

Great    Indocements    for    export    shipping  frate    level,    the    idea    that    this    should    be  "OJ  '".Ohio. 

havf  sent  ii  Hood  of  coni  to  tide  hrvnnd  ca-  done  originating  with  banking  Interests    The  r    '^''tail  prices  per  ton  in  Columbus  are; 

pocity  of  iiuick  handlinir  and  piiT»  are  em-  market    itself    has    not    vet    become    clearlv  Hocking    lump     J7.50 

burxord.  —  I.ine    riindiliuns    easier    despite  defined.      It    is    reported "  that   contracts    for  locking    mine-run     7.26 

poor  car  aupply  reported. — .Market   remains  'he  twelvemonth   have   been   made  at   $3  ■";  Pomeroy    lump    7.50 

exelteU.— Hard-coal  men   In  state  of  uncer-  P  50    and    perhaps    slightly    higher    figures  Pomeroy    mine-run     7.25 

•■'n'y-  for  steam  coal,  while  there  are  reports   of  nr*^^'    \irginia   splints,    lump 8.60 

Bltamlnou»— The    great    Inducements    of  ^°"\^    "as    coal    contracts    made    at    much  West    Virginia    splints,    mine-run 8  26 

fered  for  export  movement  both  as  to  pr?ce  f"^""   "^f-^s.    up    to    $4    and    in    one   case,  S^?^°"  ''^    '"r"P     J 0.50 

and  methods  of  payment  have  sent  a  flood  f?""   °- ,^''™'^    of    a    few    months,    at    $5    or  Pooahontas     mine-run     10  00 

of  coal  to  the  piers  here  beyond  the ''caoM-  'hereabouts.      The    Pitt-sburgh    Coal    Co.    Is  ^,»ir,.»:x,,,,, 

Ity  of  absorption  of  veslel  sup"   v  with  SI^I  T'°^f}l  "considering  what  would  be  a  great  CINCINNATI 

m„.,    rn   ...  „d    out   coal   -    foreign   accoSnt  l^Xf^h  '^^U^r^^A.^'^lU^^    f^%  H-<"i-    coal    prices    were    ,1    and    ».50    a 

C                         lone    with   1780  mort  r^nni.?i  establishment   of   a    differen  ial    betwefn    itl  *""    ''i-her    la>t    week    th,,..    they    were    the 

o>.                        more    &    Ohio    VI,T  w  "?'"^  Panhandle  and   its  up-river  coal.  "'"'■•'  h-f.-re.— Variation  i..  the  i.icrease  de- 

MarjIauJ  for  Curtis  Bay    whflethprtn.^^"  .  Tliroughout    the    market    there    is    seen    a  l'"-"''''l  ""  'h-  dealer  quotinB   and  the  kind 

ings  were   running  only ^250   to   '75   ca««  '^''"'''r   "^ndency  to  make  price  distinctions  '."   •'""   ■'"""■'    ""— Advance    f..ll..wed   glv- 

day                                       ■^              o   -'"   *c*"  *  according     to     quality,     distinctions     which  '"^  "'*  "'  B"verninent  coal  rniiirol. 

'                    ■\  car  supply  on  the  BalUmore  nl^hL?!")"    ^"*''    ought    to    have    been    estab-  Operators   first   announced    increases  and 

&                         ....   which  started   the  week  It  hro.T^h.  n*'«:M'°-     ^s  for  prompt  coal.  It  has  these    immediately    were    passed    on    to    the 

f'                         '  per  cent  .Iwlndled  to  around  eireV.m.t    n?'"'"  "^A"^*"  ?'  '"'''"'*  according  to  Public  by  retailers  here  and   In  other  cities. 

"■                         vith  less  than   45   per  cent  Sn  sIderTu    .^n^       Operators   a.ssert    that   con-  The      worst      is     yet      to     come,      however. 

'»                         end    of   th,"  svst.m       The    ac  fh  .n  Vi    h,  ?'^""'^*'''    ^?\'\  ^^^"^ ^^"^"^    at    less  Bituminous  lump  coal   was  selling  at   $8.50 

•    '■!•    ■  ■"•      '--piTi'  a   loldine  haWnt  to  hJ'^^fn"  °A 'i"*-^"  '''"^  l"'*"  higher  and    $9.00    delivered    on    the    hilltops    with 

f'                                                         ^    than   50000  zatlrPn^'ran   ho^S,'''.     °"'^  a  rough  general!-  prices    about    25c.    less    for    downtown    de- 

to.                                                    ni.Mion  at  the  DHeeS  ,??,  hetn^^i  *  "i^  ',"  fl''^"''■"■''•■'  now.  liveries.       Quotations     on     smokeless     coal 

". alemporl??  C^nrr-ictsteam^  J'!Sr'^,'',''?r'^-  a.s  follows:  were    difflcult    to    obtain    because    there    Is 

«"                                 'ed    on    further   shiDmeS  1^75 0*4^    nr^;.,lJv„fi"vli,f';'i'''"'c'  ^"8'  "'"«    smokeless    available,    and     it    is    be- 

°                                   The   llnrsifu^at'lolfhe^e  ?on"a?*mine'^'pTsbS?g  [   5  sfrlw"'   ""   "«*  Zlf    '""'    smokeless    coal    probably    will 

"                                   •    u.,,  ,.■        -lUhouirh    =om«  riiiouurfcii    uistrict.  become  more  abundant  now,  because  oper- 

9'^'                                                        Asa  fevpri..l,iv  "'ors  will  be  able  with  removal  of  govern- 

'n                                                          coal    and    tli^.  OOtUMBUS  ment    restrictions    to    fix    a    price   on    It    for 

*n'                                                       i  Oue.iinn    nf    n»i^-    I.    .i.ii             .  .    .  domestic    American    consumption. 

rrrMi*.'"'   ""    "■•"■^-  "'   -"m   •»  cZnS  -.m  bamle;:  „ridictron.              '"'  •"..na.e  dealers    believe    that    operators    will    sell    to 

in   at    hitrh    r-              ;•    •'                 vhat  easier  wi.h   .L    ../,,          .^\,       ,  ""'"    more    readily    than    for   export    trade, 

market    1     .                                              "rtDrlJes  „r^e    „-,^i  'i^  '^"^  ,°'  ^^'^'"■'^'  ';'='!"''<c"on  on  as  a  belter  price  will  be  paid.     Dealers  are 

JoaH  of  .                                             .Ithewav  r  d  '  in  T,hir"o''"".'"""''"T''.  l"u  "'^  «>»'  ''uylng    all    the    coal    they    can    lay    their 

from   J 15,    „    ,_..,   i„„    rr  ,,,..9  for  BtLm  ','  a  io»,.o^,,    '";'"*!£"''"''  J°.'"'®"  "e"  """''■''    on    without    binding    themselves    to 

varletlea.  and  around  14.50   i,    15  2S  for  km  ■  -<oi.ni?ni  ri?n   r'l'^2„',''®J"'*  """'f*  ""i.  *"<'  'ontract.     They  believe  it  is  a  good  time  to 

coata.                                                 .B.iftiorgas  j    ''^"ntlng  d -p  .riments  were  put  on   (Igur-  I'uy  under  present  price  conditi»n.  as  hlgh- 

iiig   up    the    Increased   costs    of   production,  cr  prices   are   a   certainty. 
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The   situation   in   '>''«   ',-^';;;i^., 'w^^^^l^r! 

some  coal  is  be"  fc  'iplvi-r.-.l  KUllicunt  for 
fhe  rallroa.  s  '"^^  . ^^^'1'/ ll  e  blK  demand 
the  perloil  '',>^^'''.'ito  v  l.aa  not  yet  b«en  re- 
outsUie  t'',<^,"'"''°,,^,„'=tlc  demand  is  very 
Ueved.  AUbouKh  ''  »''';'=  ^'Very  indication 
slow,  dealers  «"5'  V,  *  V?„' Vore  sprU.K  and 
^n^^^  tV^n'Ifuri;.  any  previous 
'"^?-t;e  car  supply  was  satisfactory  and  ran 
as  high  as  70  per  cen  e  H^^.^^l^',,,  end 
week,  but  fell  otr  a  ";",  t,„it  contmued 
Operators  h..ro  are  1>"'  '"^  ^la  ^^^  j^_.,^^, 
warm    weather    will    Help    inL  ^^^^^^^ 

ltMr,uTe";"bir.r  h^mile  50  pe?  cent  more 

"''4Te  familiar  Proe-^l^^un' an7Xv  ""S^e 
outlying  aislricts  has  l>*^f "J'„„';?fets  firmu- 
trylng  m  <-\er>  way  ^"(fperalors  and  dls- 
lated     and     s.gT^ed.       Operato^^^^    eontracl 

wUh'?hem"because'of%he   uncertaint.es   of 

the  market. 


I.OIISVII.LK 

,.H..es    r.Mn«    '"' finir  .^Isr:""* 'of  "u- 

;;;;::;;;•  .r::^.j:!i;;r^.9>r  .omew..a.  as 

..II   i^f  hich  owotatioiih. 

"  K:n"•k^v;™tors^  after  sm,^ng-- 

supply.,  «"d,'?"'^^4  frt  avi^tabT.^  Demand 
on  such  supplies  as  are   *  jj     gj^es.  nor 

is  not  quite  so  lj^,^",,i''e^cept  for  imme<ilate 
is  steam  beinB  ''""P.'.^^/'^buying  emergency 
foT"a'^nd^l2rnffr'im  gas^'aSd  byproduct 

Nashville  system  showing  omy  ^^^^^d 

cent  of  car  supply,  out  otwmc  cumber- 

district  had  but   40   P//^c«f  gj^^ply.  neither 

land  Valley  but  ■»-  P""'"     of  the  road. 

reaching  the  g<^"t^«'  ^^^about"^^   ton    on 
prices    have     ump_ed    about    »  ^^  ^^^ 

eastern  I^'f'.n^srrides  Harlan  operators 
scarcity  of  all  er^^f^g  block  coal  to  go 
are    opposed    to    allowing  ^^^.  f^^,. 

over  $4.50  a  t""'  clay^mfr  but  mine-run  is 
to  the  <l°'?f ''%^„7uTand  i"'lications  are 
selling  at  $4.sn  an"  "l';^,'i\',  t,e  produced  for 
irtlmfbll^    K9£l,re  *,  ing^received 

°i  rm1^"olhe?%^a\t^irn'"l^i;jrucky  trades  at 

similar  figures.  -Hnrlnn   field   are    on   a 

Quotations   m   ^l^c   Harlan   nei  ^^^^ 

^^^  ^J^'j-n.'J^'lumP  befngTuoted  at  prices 
present   time.    lumP    being  ^  ^^^   ^.^^^^ 

ranging  from  H.50   to   So   a  to     .  ^^^^_ 

j4®4..5n  :  and  nut  and  slack  ai, 
terii    Kentucky   .is    asking    $  J- j^^    1°  ^„^ 

i^i^i^^nH^^l^fe^ri^s^ 

getting  less.  Although  oem  ^.^^^^  ^^^1 

production   is  so  "gnt  t.n,ii.  figure, 

is  available  can  command  a  fancy      | 

Operators  c'aim  that   in   e^e.  l  g. 

car  supply  prices  will  ;l™P/ast.  a 
tltion  will  foi-c*;  Pyces  'lown      A  ,D  , 
car  supply  would  force  h'";P  ™ai  Q         g^^,j 
where  from  one  to  t,^"  ^^'^^r^  springing   up 
mines   and   ^^  agon   mine.  prices   and 

fast  again    as   a    result   of    mgn    i  ;„,„ 

control  having  heen    ifted_    1 » « ^  co  ^^^^ 

s-n-'a^f,  r^r{b|;;£7f  ^th/se^„^^^^^^^ 

^c'atfer  iSfoTTn-d  c^lJ^  suVp'ly.'and  do  no 
^°?t1tan  prices  are  out  oj^ht^ith  past- 
ern  Kentucky  lump  at  |ff^ ®4|stern  Ken- 

same  as  11  low  prices  prevailed. 


There  has  l^-n  little  If  anv  impro^^^^^^^ 
in  the  amount  »!'^^^,,^^^,"','^,^,fy  ..f  ours  being 
PP'  ."  c'n  ;,.  r  .- ent  of  the  carrying  ca|.aclly 
about  60  V  >^  '.^'^Je  no  "  "ckH  In  the  bins  of 
needed  1  Here  "'i  ""  deueiid  on  current 
consumers,  who  h  ve  «"  'V. ',  °-oing  and. 
receipts  to  keep  th  1  op  r.ai  n  ^^_^^^  ^^^ 
as  a   consequet^ce    til.  re   1^  a  ^^^ 

^t  ^^mi::'.;.'  wirquj  an'\m,.rovement  In  the 

'^^^r^lo^^LV/'Z^et  become  Btab.e 
.rnder  the  increased  mine  cost,  due  to  27 
Ser  cent  Inrrelse  awarded  to  m  ne  workers 
?n,1  Granted  hv  operators  effective  April  1. 
hanging  about  as  follows,  per  net  ton  mines 
for  the  month   of  April: 

Mine-Run  Prepared 

r'arbonHiU         S.S5^3.50  3.50 

Nickle    Plate      3.35®3.5n 
Pomestic  quotations  range  about  as  follows. 
Lump 
Pie  Seam  3,2n(f!'3  5n 

Pack  Creek      s.on<t?.';..';n 

Cahaba  4-'^"'S52" 

Parhon   Hill  S.ROigiS.TS 

Montevallo  7.00 
Montevallo 

Straven  » "S 

Corona  4.50 


Production  for  the  week  ending  March  27 

tota™d  about  333.000  net  tons  as  per  figures 

ahulated   by   the    Alabama   Coal   Onerators' 

Association       Heavy.    Incessant    rains    and 

labor  shortage  affected  production   slightly. 


Lake  Reg;ion 


BIRMINGHAM 

Market  ren^ain.  ;Vong    wit..  inouUy  .-rv 

rrXtro"nSo"'a'X*fe^"^£>-L^''.re 

!;;:„'^:^;:/.::;;erriaT^^ppe;r';..:;pnt 

to    some    extent.  

\11  energies  of  operators  and  sales  agen- 
Ties  are  now  being  directed  toward  an  In- 
creased coarprodu^tion  and  an  acceleration 
in  the  movement  of  coal  to  the  consumers. 
There  is  no  need  for  activity  in  the  selling 
line  the  demand  being  almost  unprecedented 
for  all  grides  The  problem  is  securing  a 
supply  To    meet    the    trade    requirements. 


BCFFALO 

Not  mnch  further  change  In  bituminous  — 
SunSlV     only     fair.        Sneeulation     over     the 

?re=--;;^te-^y.-'ijra^?^^^^ 

CS'i^'^^eSrl^:^  -""^'".SC^ 

W  much  the  same  Shippers  will  get  a  big 
iS^S^lr^-Sf^^is^n^-^d^rJ^ 
IV°I^ruM"ain^eJeVn?l'?rH  Xe  7^1 
"  Thfprincipal    difficulty    Is    lack   of   cars. 

l.'^^n%ifurfust'"jVh1v''have  f^Tlong  by 
b'elng'sca^cl.'    A  leading  -hipper  said  yes^ 

l-g>;^l;^t'i|t'S.jo>MjSii 

^••oVr^No  'n'e1v'^lrs™are';u'i\.ng'^of  ac- 
«un't,'but   repairing   is   said   to  be  feneral 

and  then  coal  would  soon  be  begging  io> 
"put'it    is    all    conjecture       So    many    ele- 
me^"s   of  doubt  come   into  the  count     The 

^-/'^f'^ojt^Hli^ES 

^aLTric^s-il>erw^ld;soanthatthe 
.shipper    can    do    now    is    to^^f.''? r^'""    f  be- 

^sfebJ^a'cMoS.Sr?^; 

r^Spar^e^nr  ^?n%griif„^-'-  a^ 
looked    for.      The    jobbers    margm^^^^^    ^^_ 

vet    for    the    most    Pa"    ann 

K""  \''oou'''fo?'"an  e^rlv  decHne  In  prices 
who    look    for    an    eauy  anvone's 

and  their  guess  is  as  e,""'^,,^^^!  process  at 
A  comparison  of  '"l^^^^^fe  a?  the  best 
present  evolves  the  f"  "^ 'J^.^  V^llev  fall 
average  fl""'aHo"|^„,Vs5  75^*6  Wtte- 
mlne-run  at  Present).  '»V*  «'*p';:^ua-t»r. 
biire-h  and  No.  R  lumn  '"^J.tnr  i 
^fi.osWJje.SO :  ,  mlne-nm  and  slack.  »»W 
$fi.25 :  smokeless  fb  50  ,Vb  Puffalo 
smithing.  »«"P'';"fpdnsiy  flexible  and 
These    prices    are    exceeamgiy  „„,„v 

X{"p'rlsfrtSe^™a^ts°tffect"ea   by   liirht 
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KaHter    mining    and    a    switchmena    Btrlke 
.bat   may   '■;^  »»-«;  ll^^^^^   „,,   beld   uo   at 
Aiillir«rlt«^ln'    riieii'  „,r|lte    and    no 

preHent    by    the   swlt  hn.  n  «   H,n  ^    ^^, 

"•"•  '""'""-  viL^v  that  all  the  coal  oillcos 
sboiluge  so  vl«ibl>  in.u  •'"  ,  ,  coiiBum- 
m   the  city  are  beset  by  a   host  o__ 

- '^-^  ir-i^arrrii^Mhat'fp 

!i';.^,;.';s'aVe'"trying  to'^BUpply  are  those  who 

"■•^NoTl!l°J  r'said    yet  ^o',,P;{r^Vic'S^a"re 

"-  «'^","'',Sjre"'«"ill  be  no  back^  charge.s 
Hpot    and    the^re    »  11    b^  ^^  ^g  cost- 

Thc  failure   to  Ox  the  "'"'"'^  Specula- 

ing    the    oP-ra'o'»    ™"ch    money         ^^ 
tions  as  to  what  'b«  "^w  pnc  s  ^^^^ 

to  an  increase  of  »l-50  ^^  pZh  coal.  The 
now  !i  cold  April  require.  ^^^^^  ^^j^  ^^,^^ 
natural   gas   ^iNeH   oui    .  „  (.onsumcrs. 

which  is  a  creat  hardship  t"  =  ^^^_   ^ 

For   Ave    days   "P    to    the    prt  ^         ^nd 

peraturo   has  not   lieen    ab^^e   '        ^^^^^ 
this   after   the   hardest   winii  ^^j 

^^canu,^i;^^'^or^r^s«;,.n.iii:w:^^ 

pers    do    not    P^en    t.  Ik    or    i. a         ,^  ,gkly   at 
Though  they   are  ^^^^^\}"'^Tvon   of  severe 

ntrura'^tha^'^'for^TSong'tlme.    was    gone 
through  safely. 

CI-KVKLAND 

No.  8  mine-run  »"'«  »"  •.^,»*  ,7.50    ba-    > " 

s„-;;'lrta;r^Jf.eu;7e  j«.y.n«,^»*„.- 

•'Nrrcr.ll'is-v.n^gto.aUeK^.ePO^ 

nituminous  ---  ';''""'"„  ,     xo    g  slack  and 
known  to  have  been  done  In  ^o 
the    mine-run    at    13  -&.    i^         named    this 
No     8    d  strict    operators    nave  ^ 

figure  in  n»otat  on-making  bus^^s^  ^^^^^ 
northern  Ohio  steai^  coal  consum  ^^,^^^,. 
Operators,  still  holding  off  ffom  ^^^^  ^^^ 
ing.  are  reported  in  favor  "  ^  „  ^^.^^ 
market  at  $325.  an  advance  r^^_j_^^ 
the    government    maximum  ^^^    ^^ 

operators    believe    53^5    "U  whether 

spring  and  eariy  aumm^^t  tea  ^^^^^  j^,_ 
it  will  hold  for  late  sumtn  r  ^^  ^  _ 

when  production   IS  near  nor  ^  , 

tion  ^vith  some  operators  >^^^^ly  ^arket- 
,n  be  made  to  prevem  -^  ^  ^^^^  •coal 
That,  is  the  word  being  Pa^    ^^  ^j^    ^e- 

row."    and    an  l^Y/^l^^e  is  welcome, 
crulng^from  a  $3^25   P^ce^  ^e-run   at   $3.25 

With   No    R   ^'ack  flp     the    usual    dlfferen- 
for    lower    Lake    trade     the         ^^^^^    ^^ 

tion   of   2i)C.   brings   ^""  .  jg    i<nown    to 

UP    to    $3  50       Some    busmess  ^  j^^, 

hkve  been   done   at   this  price.  ^,^     g 

Sf    $3.25    for    the    low-^rTa^e^t^^^^    ^ 

U^t'^oTtl^Vl^n^Ving^r^,^.^^ 
r$4''^^Vh«(Jnlact    buslnes.^^^^^ 

K^d^-Zo^   -      Se^^l  Jpect^to^P-   not 
over    $3  50    ""l^'n    a    mont 
higher  than  operators  say  tne>  ^^  ,^ 

Dealers  have  'T'ar^ea  "i  ,,  „  of  Can- 
domestic  prices  w-iththe  e^copt  on^^^^^ 
nel  lump,  ^^l^'ch  remains  -t»  advanced 
West  V  rginia  splint  nas  "T^,  burgn  lump 
from  $8.30  to  J8  "..  Na  «  P'tt/^urg  ^^ 
has  been  Increased  from  ^i*-  35  „ow  l3 
Coshocton  lump.  tormeri>  »  ^^^^^^^^  j^^p 
placed    tjn<lcr    the    NO.    »     t  ^^^^        j^p 

classification   and    w^n     aKe  ^^^       „^ 

for  the  present  Ma^ssi'lon^'  j^'^q®  j7.65  to 
Millfield  lump.  Boes  trom  »  ^^  ^^^^d- 
JS.50  On  ''.t cam  coal  tnen  1^^,^^^  aver- 
ule   .still   is   'V'lefin'te   becau.  mon»h. 

age   their   sales   at    th"   clos      m  ^^   ^^^ 

Thev  say.  ho^'ever.  thev   are  pa^    ^i^^.^un. 
most    of    their    No     8  ^'acK    a     ^^__ 
Adding   $1,'!"   f'^eight   atii    »-  ,   Adminis- 

(the  margin  a  lowed  bv  'J^u^-ered  price  is 
tration)    and    the    retau    a  ^^^  ^ 

tin^uera^t  m.l'^  .£r£af^ -k  -^Ulo-n 
the  worst  of  the  year    ««  Jf^^  ^„,\dav9  cut- 

-aiTi;;r^w,,.j'-- r^  -r- ;; 


^.ease;,'  onlv    a    'rlA-^^J-^V;   not";Well 
tise. 
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DETROIT 

Coiii|>«titiuii  of  donieHtir  <Mtu».uin4*rH  ilt- 
tvniptiiii;  to  buy  eoal  at  the  niineb  is  rred- 
ilpd   witli   beinK   a  price-advanring:  factor. 

Bituminous — Despite  the  attempts  of 
reputable  jobbers  and  producers  to  main- 
tain a  price  equilibrium  that  will  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  increases  in  production 
I'osts.  the  bituminous  market  is  in  a  more 
or  less  unsettled  condition  while  prices  dis- 
play a  rising  tendency  that  is  viewed  with 
disapproval  by  men  prominent  In  the  local 
trade 

Tile  unrestrained  eagerness  of  many  coti- 
sumers  of  steam  coal  to  stock  up  early  Is 
said  to  be  the  influence  back  of  the  rising 
prices.  Buyers  representing  these  consum- 
ers are  reported  to  have  gone  into  the  pro- 
ducing districts,  where  they  are  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  limited  supply 
that  is  to  be  had.  The  shortage  of  car 
supply  and  consequent  restriction  of  pro- 
duction creates  a  situation  that  renders 
the  market  very  susceptible  to  price-ad- 
vancing influences. 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers  say  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  criticise  the  operators  who 
accept  the  highest  price  offered  for  their 
coaJ.  but  believe  the  consumers  who  have 
thus  undertaken  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  system  of  Histribution  are  the 
ones  at  fault.  Had  these  consumers 
placed  their  orders  with  jobbers,  the  lat- 
ter, with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  trade. 
would  have  been  able,  they  say,  to  obtain 
the  coal,  without  creating  a  situation  so 
unsettling  to   the   market. 


Middle    West 


MIDWEST    REVIEW 

Uuying  mania  on  tile  ptirt  of  the  |>ubliG 
i»  ootitiiiuiiiR  Htron^  and  will  continue  uutil 
tlie  r4ir  supply  is  large  enoug:li  to  take  care 
of  tlie  demand  to  some  extent. — In  Mich- 
iean.  West  Virginia  nperati>rs  who  ]a«t 
>ear  were  glad  to  get  from  $1.60@$1.7.5 
for  their  screenings,  are   now   asking  $4.S.5. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  operators,  in  our 
opinion,  are  to  be  commended  in  the  highest 
terms  for  the  stand  they  have  taken  in 
regard  to  their  April  prices.  These  opera- 
tors have  set  a  flat  price  running  from  $3 
■fi'  $3.40  for  their  prepared  coals,  and  are 
sticking  closely  to  this  price  scale,  when. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  demand  for  coal 
is  80  great  that  they  could  get  at  least  a 
dollar  per  ton  more,  should  tl\ey  desire  to 
do    so.  In    taking    the    stand    mentioned 

above,  these  men  ai'e  endeavoring  to  show 
the  public  that  they  are  worthy  of  trust. 
and  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  tem- 
porary situation,  to  increase  the  price  of 
coal  beyond  all  reason.  Operators  in  the 
Eaat,  especially  in  the  West  Virginia.  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania  fields,  could  well  afford 
lo  follow  their  example. 

(•HirAGO 

within  a  short  Hme,  Chicago,  for  the 
second  or  third  time  this  year,  will  be  on 
the  ragged  rilgr  of  ii  coal  famine. — Cause 
of  present  predicament  Is  the  strike  on  the 
part   of  the  switchmen. 

While  this  outlaw  strike  situation  has 
hurt  Chicago,  it  has  helped  other  portions 
of  the  territory,  as  all  coal  shipments  for 
("hicago  are  embargoed,  and  this  means 
that  operators  with  business  in  Chicago 
will  have  to  apply  their  coal  elsewhere  in 
the  state.  The  strike  will  have  its  sunny 
side  in  that  it  will  give  the  retail  dealers, 
as  we  I  a«  manufacturers  in  Illinois,  outside 
or  t,hicaKo.  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ac- 
cumulate a  little  surplus. 

Of  course  the  deman<l  for  all  kinds  of 
coal  for  .shipment  to  Chicago  is  keeping  up 
veo;  slTOngly.  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
„  the  local  trade  saw  the  prices  which 

K!lLt.,"^,  *"■*';''  '"•■  •^"■••taln  grades  of 
fitfi.  coal,  and  we  have  in  mind  partlcu- 
1^1?,    ^""i   Pocahontas     and     New     River 


demand     f..r     |-r;inkliTi 
Illinnln.  and  i|,,    i,,c|..  r  i-r-, 
Indiana,   ar-  ■    ,  .    ^| 

Probably  r,  p  .  ]\ 

Prltvs  of  .  .  , , , 

Illinoia 
^•lUlhrrii  lllinoM 
franklin.  Saline  «tid 
Williarn«on  Coiiiitic* 

I'rxpared  Hiie« 

Minc-Run 

"( J  efluing^ 


a  result,  the 
nty  coal  from 
•  .■'  of  coal  from 
riand,  and  will 
liistern  fuels 
■  '.-  follows 


Freight    rate 
Chicago 
$3  00  (<i,  $3  25      $1   32 
2   75  C<"     3  00         I    32 

2  50  (a,     2  60         I    32 

$4  00  (u.  $4   50      $1    24 

3  50  (a      3  75         I    24 
3  00  (<i      3   25         I    24 


$3  00  (u  $3  25 
2  75(«^  2  90 
2  50(«.     2  65 


J3  00®  $3   15 

2  75  ^^     2  90 


$1   27 
1   27 


$1   37 
I   37 


2  50fei     2  60 
$4   25  ((I!  $4,50 

1   37 
$1   27 

{5  00  (d  $6  00 
4  00e>.     4   50 

$2  65 
2  65 

$4  25(ii  $4  75 
3  75  0'     4   25 

$2   65 
2  65 

$4  50(<i  $4  75 

375®     4  25 

$4.50  (m  $5  25 

$2  45 

2  45 

$2  60 

Fr*-iKhi  rntr 

»J  15  <n  $5  40  SI  55 
5  00(0  3  10  I  55 
i  tO(g     2  75         155 


0<-iitral  Illinois 

SpringGeld  District 

Prepared  Sizes 

Miiie-Kuii. 

Screenings. . 
Northern  Illinois 

Prepared  Sizes  ,  .  . 

Mine-Run 

Screenings 

Indiana 
Clinton  und  Linton 
Kiuirth  Vein 

Prepared  Sizes 

Minc-Uun 

Sereenings  . . 
Knox  County  Field 
Fifth  Vein 

Prepared  Sizes. . 

Mine-Run 

Screenings 

Brazil  Block 

Eastern  coals 
Poeahontas  and  New 
River  Coals 

Prepared  Size-s. 

Mine-Run 

West  Virginia  Splint 
and  Gas  Coals 

Prepared  Sizes. 

Mine-Run 

Southeastern  Kentii'Uy 
Hazard.  Harlan  and 
Big  Sandy  Fields 

Prepared  Sizes,  , 

Mine-Hun 

Smithing  Coal .  ... 

ST.    LOUIS 

An  iiiipruvetnent  in  car  supply  the  first 
(iinc  in  iniin>  muiitlis. — Some  little  diNHat- 
isfaetMMi  anione  niinerH. — S\vit«*linieii's  strike 
has  deinoruli/cd  conclit ions  aiid  everything 
is  uiieertaiii. —  Demand  tins  lK*en  koimI  on 
f  very  thing,    e^peeially    sleuni. 

At  some  mines  in  the  Standard  district 
there  was  dissatisfaction  to  the  extent  that 
sonie  of  he  miners  refused  to  work  and 
some  of  the  mines  were  idle  for  a  few  days, 
hut  eventually  it  seemed  to  he  settled.  The 
drivers  in  many  places  were  not  contented 
with  their  arrangements  and  they  were 
some  other  little  coal  difTerences  that  have 
heen  pretty  well  adjusted-  Other  than  that 
the   Standard   field   showed    improvement. 

Cars  were  more  plentiful,  some  mines 
working  five  days  straight  and  the  tonnage 
was  heavy,  especially  for  railroads.  The 
steam  call  has  heen  good  and  there  was  a 
demand  that  the  supply  could  not  lake  care 
of.  both  in  the  city  and  outside.  A  heavy 
tonnage  of  coal  has  heen  moving  north 
to  the  Chicago  market  from  this  field. 

The    same    conditions    apply    to    the    Mt. 

<  tlive  district,  although  the  car  supply  has 
not  been  as  good  there  as  in  the  Standard 
field. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  still  up  against 
it  as  far  as  fuel  is  concerned.  It  is  beyond 
the  understanding  of  anyone  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  either  the  railroad  man  or 
the  coal  man,  why  a  road  like  the  Missouri 
Pacific  is  always  short  of  coal  and  obliged 
to  confiscate  several  hundred  cars  a  month 
to  keep  its  trains  moving.  Several  oper- 
ators in  the  field  are  refusing  to  sell  coal 
to  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  others  are  ask- 
ing as  high  as  $3.15  for  Carterville  mine- 
run. 

Conditions  in  St.  Ix>uis  are  quiet.  There 
is  a  little  demand  for  domest ic  storage 
coal.  Steam  coal  is  good  on  account  of  the 
Industrial  activities.  There  is  no  anthracite 
coal  coming  in  to  speak  of  and  no  smoke- 
less. There  is  no  change  in  retail  prices, 
and  the  wholesale  prices  are  as   follows: 

Carter\ille  arid   Franklin  County  lump. 

egg     and     nut     .«izes $3,35^j3   40 

<  "artervillc  nsine-run      3  00 

Carterville  srreenings 2^  75 

Mt.  f  (live  lump,  egg  and  nut  for  out««ide 

^'bipnient.'-  3  00 

.\It    Ohvr  hnnp.  egg  and  nut  for  local 

'^hli.i It-         2  75 

Mandard  lurnp.  egg  and  nut 2   75(o  2   90 

Mt.  Olive  uiine-run  and  Standard  mine- 
run. 2  75(<f  2  85 

Mt.     Olive    srrecning8     and     Standard 
screeningH 2   50<Vi  2  60 

The  price  conditions  here  started  off 
fairly  well,  but  the  Mt.  Olive  and  Staunton 
Coal  Co.  broke  up  the  Mt.  Olive  price  of 
*3  when  they  made  their  price  for  St.  lyouis 
f-ustomers   J 2. 7'. 

MII.W.WKEE 

Co»|  marlcpt  eontinupH  active,  on  ing  to 
lirevnirncp  of  mid  weather. — .\ll  kinds  of 
sofe  roul  iidvanred  .%0r.  |>er  ton. — .Anthra- 
«-ile    unafTerted. 

The  anticipated  advance  in  rtial  price.** 
materialized  at  Milwaukee  8inc<-  last  week's 
report,  the  entire  bituminous  list  being 
marked  up  .'.nr  per  ton  Anthracite  was 
not  disturbed,  however.  The  market  Is 
artlve.  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  raw. 
spring  weather.  Coal  l8  **carce.  I*ecau8e  of 
bad    transportation    conditions,    and    dealers 


are  parrelling  uvit  the  meager  supply  ai> 
judiciously  as  is  possible.  This  condition 
must  prevail  until  the  opening  of  lake  navi- 
gation ami  tile  conseciueni  ai'rival  of  sup- 
plies in  large  quantities.  All  bituminous 
coal,  domestic  and  steam,  are  50c.  higher 
per  ton  Anthracite  remains  unchanged. 
Coke  cost  $13.25  for  large  sizes  and  $10.75 
for   smaller   sizes. 


Pacific  Coast 


SEATTLE 

Quotations  at  the  present  time  are  a** 
follows : 

Seattle — $6.75  per  ton  2.000  lb.,  f.o.b 
liunker   tii)S. 

Tacoma — $6.75  per  ton  2,000  lb.,  f.o.b 
bunker   tijis. 

Portland — $8.75  per  ton  2,000  lb.,  f.o.b. 
bunker  tips. 

Portland — $9.50  per  ton  2,000  lb.,  in  the 
stream  over  the  ship's  rail. 

The  above  rates  apply  to  the  standard 
grades  of  Black  Diamond  and  South  Prairie 
coal. 

Quotations  on  British  Columbia  coal  in 
Seattle    Ilarhor   are   as   follows: 

Comox  Lump — $10  ]X'T  ton  cf  2,240  lb.. 
f.a.s. 

Comox  Marine  Mixture  $9.85  per  ton  2,240 
lb.,    f.a.s, 

SAN     FKANCISCO 

Tlie  inert- ase  in  wattes  of  miner»,  in  ue- 
eordanee  with  report  of  President  WilHon's 
(timmission.  lias  had  no  effect  on  coal  com- 
ioK   here   from   Utah  and    Wyoming. 

Xotification  has  been  sent  to  dealers  of 
the  price  remaining  the  same  for  April  as 
for  last  month.  As  to  the  Future,  following 
April,  the  situation  is  a  problem,  but  on 
account  of  the  summer  slump  impending. 
opinion  prevails  there  will  he  no  increase, 
and  if  any,  but  slight.  Coals  from  Utah 
and  Wyoming,  f.o.b..  net  ton.  wholesale. 
stove   and    lump,    $365. 

Some  of  the  supply  for  the  San  Francisco 
market  comes  from  New  Mexico.  One  com- 
pany has  ordered  increase  in  price  to  $5. 
Dealers  say  this  isolated  raise  will  have 
tendency  to  reduce  demand  for  this  variety 
and  increase  demand  for  Utah  and 
Wyoming.  which 
marlvei. 


virtually      control      the 


<  ONXELI.SVII.I.E 

I'riees  sutist^intiaJly  unchanged,  with 
market  unlet  except  in  contract  foundry 
cnke. —  I'uU  ear  snpplieH  would  only  tiliKlitl> 
increase    i-oke    proiluctioii. 

Market  piices  are  about  the  same  as  at 
the  time  of  last  week's  report.  There  ie 
very  little  activity  in  furnace  coke,  substan- 
tially all  the  available  tonnage  for  A4>ril 
Iteing  ai)plicahle  on  reguhir  contracts  or 
liting  tied  up  on  sales  for  the  month.  The 
market  in  general  is  quotable  at  $11<S)$12 
for  furnace  coke  and  $l.'l$^i^$14  for  foundry 
coke,  per  net  ton  at  ovens.  There  are 
various  exceptions,   however. 

The  new  wage  scale  for  the  region  has  not 
been  published,  hut  notices  were  !)Osted 
.»*oinc  time  ago  that  a  general  revision  would 
be  made  on  the  27  per  cent  basis  settled 
upon  for  the  union  bituminous  fields.  The 
Courier  reports  production  in  the  Connells- 
ville  and  Lower  t^'onnellsville  regions  in  the 
week  ended  April  3  at  248.005  tons,  a 
decrease  of  6.54  7   tons. 

BUFFALO 

<'oke  supply  In  Htlll  nhort  and  prio««i  are 
high. 

Jobbers  get  but  little  business,  for  sales 
are  mostly  on  contract.  Quotations  are 
$rj  at  the  ovens  for  72-hr.  Connellsville 
foundry.  an<]  $!<>  for  18-hr.  furnace,  to 
which  add  $2.60  for  freight  for  the  Buf- 
falo prices.  Domestic-size  coke  Is  not 
moving  to  any  extent  at  present.  The  Lake 
Meet  is  eager  to  resume  the  iron-ore  trade, 
but  the  ice  has  not  disappeared  much  lately 
I;   promises  to  be  a  late  opening 

BIRMINOHAM 

(  okf>  market  here  is  very  uetivr  and  in- 
iiiiiry  gond,  hut  tliere  1h  very  little  foundry 
or  furnace  coke  available  above  contract 
mpimIm. 

High-grade  foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $10 
''i$ll  per  net  ton  ovens,  though  the  prices 
have  not  become  stable  and  thoroughly  ad- 
justed to  the  increased  cost  of  production 
aecount  advance  In  wages  at  mines  and 
coking  plants.  The  outpyt  Is  curtailed  to 
some  extent  by  car  shortage  where  coal  has 
tn  he  transported  to  the  ovens  In  railroad 
ears. 


G)alAge 
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More  Trouble  for  Coal 


"lyrO  sooner  do  we  begin  to  feel  confident 
"•■^  that  the  relief  from  Government  inter- 
ference with  coal  shipments  and  the  problems 
of  bad  winter  weather  are  well  past,  than  the 
coal  industry  finds  itself  confronted  with  a 
new  and  perhaps  equally  serious  situation 
through  the  unwarranted  strike  of  railroad 
workers.  Just  where  it  will  all  end  we  would 
not  venture  to  prophesy.  We  know  the  im- 
mediate result  has  been  increasing  difficulty 
in  the  movement  of  coal  which  cannot  be 
entirely  obviated  for  several  weeks,  even 
though  the  strike  situation  is  promptly  and 
completely  cleared  up.  We  are  beginning  to 
believe  that  Job  had  an  easy  time  of  it  as  com- 
pared with  the  traffic  man  dealing  with  the 
present  season's  coal  problems. 

'T^HERE  is  one  element  in  this  present  coal 
-*■  situation,  however,  over  which  the  prod- 
ucer has  control,  and  that  is  the  price.  We 
trust  that  this  present  complication  will  not 
tempt  the  operators  to  increase  prices  be- 
yond reason.  The  industry  clearly  owes  it  to 
itself  to  have  the  prices  adequate  to  provide 
fair  and  generous  returns  upon  invested 
capital.  However,  it  is  the  equal  responsibility 
of  the  industry  to  refrain  from  exacting 
excessive  profit  in  time  of  emergencies  or 
complication  as  thereby  a  permanent  dis- 
advantage to  the  industry  results  which  really 
far  outweighs  the  temporary  financial  profit. 
A  run-a-way  market  is  one  of  the  things  likely 
to  be  most  disastrous  and  we  trust  that  the 
present  railroad  crisis  will  not  serve  to  aggra- 
vate the  condition  in  this  direction. 

A  PUBLIC  clamor  is  easily  roused  and  when 
'^^'  the  public  mind  is  disturbed,  the  de- 
mands become  loud  and  insistent.    Moreover 


the  President  still  has  legal  authority  to  step 
in  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  coal  men. 
Certainly  the  spirit  of  our  national  as  well  as 
state  and  local  legislators  is  not  any  too 
friendly  to  the  coal  industry  just  now. 

T  X  7E  are  confident  that  the  producer  has  in 
^  ^  general  not  been  the  one  primarily  at 
fault  in  these  matters.  However  the  producer 
is  the  one  most  seriously  affected  if  the  brakes 
are  not  put  upon  these  wild  wheels  of  the 
industry  at  once.  Fortunately  the  operators 
have  the  leverage  whereby  they  can  readily 
and  immediately  apply  these  brakes.  How- 
ever, if  this  adjustment  is  attempted  in  one 
single  stroke,  we  can  see  only  evil  conse- 
quences in  store.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
"keep  our  feet  on  the  ground,"  and  not  be 
stampeded  into  a  period  of  wild  price  fluctua- 
tion. 

A  SANE,  rational  movement  of  prices  to  a 
■^^  suitable  normal  level  will  aid  all  good  sub- 
stantial properties,  but  the  sudden  irrational 
jumps  which  seem  to  have  prevailed  thus  far 
this  month  can  cause  only  harm  to  these  in- 
terests. The  speculator  will  thrive  and  grow 
rich  on  a  run-a-way  market  but  not  so  the 
conservative  producer  or  dealer. 

TT  is  essential  in  view  of  the  present  situation 
-*-  that  the  producers  not  only  be  conservative 
in  their  own  price  adjustments  but  that  they 
see  to  it  that  their  customers  are  also  in  the 
proper  spirit.  If  you  can  not  hold  the  jobbers 
and  wholesalers  with  whom  you  deal  to  a 
reasonable  basis,  it  is  up  to  you  to  tie  up  with 
someone  else  who  will  consider  the  permanent 
good  of  the  industry  and  not  seek  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  great  public  need  for 
coal  and  of  the  shortage  of  coal  in  the  market. 
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IDEAS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


PRACTICAL  SCHEMES  THAT  MAKE  THE  DAYS  WORK  EASIER 


Self-Closing  Gates 


The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  has 
a  custom  of  sending  foremen  and  others  holding  super- 
visory positions  upon  trips  from  their  mine  to  other 
operations  of  the  company,  whereby  they  may  acquire 
ideas  for  changes  in  their  own  mine  that  will  be  con- 
ducive to  efficiency,  safety  and  convenience.     Such  ob- 


Posifion 
when  Gorfe 
is  open^^      ,s 


Position  when 
Ooife  is  closeol 


THE  GATE  IN  OPERATION  AND  DETAILS  OF  ITS  SUPPORT 

servation  tours  also  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  men 
keyed  up  to  the  mark,  for  they  are  continually  alert  to 
secure  and  perfect  new  ideas  that  they  may  develop 
to  their  own  and  the  company's  advantage.  As  a 
result  probably  no  other  mines  have  so  many  special 
devices  worked  out  as  are  to  be  seen  at  the  operations  of 
this  company. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  enterprise  is  a  self-clos- 
ing gate  devised  by  the  blacksmith  at  the  Silver  Creek 
Colliery.  The  gate  operates  by  gravity.  Fastened  to 
the  ground  is  an  iron  shoe  through  the  center  of  which 
is  fastened  permanently  a  post  or  guide,  over  which  the 
center  post  of  the  gate  fits.  To  the  bottom  of  this  post 
are  fastened  two  rollers  which  fit  and  roll  upon  the  shoe. 


When  the  gate  opens  these  rollers  run  up  on  the  high 
part  of  the  shoe,  lifting  the  gate  with  them.  When  any- 
one passes  through  the  gate  and  releases  it  the  rollers 
naturally  roll  down  hill  again,  automatically  closing 
the  gate. 


Water  Gage  in  the  Power  House 

A  convenient  method  has  been  devised  by  the  boiler- 
house  foreman  at  No.  14  mine  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to  show  tJie  level  of  the 
water  in  the  supply  tank.  This  tank  is  located  about 
1,000  ft.  away  from  the  boiler  house,  consequently  it  is 
rather  inconvenient  to  traverse  this  distance  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  water  supply. 

As  a  result  the  foreman  tapped  the  water  main  and 
connected  it  to  a  4-in.  standpipe  made  sufficiently  high 
to  be  above  the  top  of  the  water  tank.  In  this  stand 
pipe  a  float  is  placed  to  which  is  attached  a  string  that 
passes  over  a  pulley  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  and  is  attached  to  an  indicator  that  works 
on  a  scale.  As  the  water  rises  and  falls  in  the  tank  it 
also  moves  correspondingly  in  the  standpipe  and  there- 
fore actuates  the  indicator  in  a  similar  manner. 

An  indicator  of  this  kind  is  cheap  and  easy  to  install. 
Placing  it  within  the  boiler  room  permits  the  man  in 
charge  to  have  a  visual  indication  of  the  water  condi- 
tions before  him  at  all  times. 

To  those  familiar  with  power  plant  work  the  ad- 
vantage of  placing  an  indicator  in  such  a  position  is 
readily  apparent.  It  saves  the  man  in  charge  innumer- 
able steps  since  it  is  then  unnecessary  to  make  periodic 
trips  to  the  tank  or  even  go  to  the  door  of  the  boiler 
room  and  strain  the  eyes  to  read  a  distant  indicator. 


TANK  OAGE  AND  ITS  INSTALLATION 
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Transportation  and  Preparation  System 

at  Nanty  Glo 

Cars  Are  Hauled  from  a  Slope  by  a  Hoisting  Engine,  Brought  to  the  Foot 
House  by  a  Locomotive,  and  Elevated  to  the  Tipple  by  a  Chain  Haul — 
The  Cars  Are  Discharged  One  by  One  by  a  Revolving  Dump  and  the  Coal 
Is  Picked  on  Ring-Shaped  or  We  Might  Say  "Doughnut"  Picking  Tables 

By  Donald  J.  Baker 


PittsburKli.  r.i. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  coal-mine  plants  in 
western  Pennsylvania  is  that  of  the  Nanty  Glo 
Coal  Mining  Co.  at  Nanty  Glo,  in  Cambria 
County.  The  interest  lies  rather  in  the  method  of 
handling  the  coal  on  the  surface  than  in  the  general 
layout  of  the  buildings  or  in  the  equipment  they 
contain,  though  these  compare  favorably  even  with  the 
newer  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

At  the  ordinary  shaft,  drift  or  slope  mine  the  trans- 
portation of  coal  from  the  face  to  the  railroad  car  is 
of  a  more  or  less  stereotyped  character,  every  installa- 
tion being  almost  identical  with  the  others  except  for 
a  few  variations  arising  naturally  from  local  topog- 
raphy and  the  seam  level. 

At  Nanty  Glo  the  opening  to  the  slope  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  hillside,  along  which  run  the  railroad  tracks 
that  lead  to  the  tipple.  The  slope  passes  under  the 
tracks,  and  the  mine  cars  must  be  elevated  to  tipple 
height  before  they  can  be  dumped.  The  conditions  that 
have  been  responsible  for  the  surface  layout  have  been 
in  the  main  topographic,  for  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  surface  contours  may  be  artificially  altered 
to  suit  the  economic  conceptions  of  the  mining  engineer. 

A  tract  of  coal  of  over  3,500  acres  is  being  developed 
at  the  Nanty  Glo  mine.  This  coal  is  the  "B"  or 
Miller  Bed,  which  is  the  main  stand-by  in  the  Somerset 
and  Cambria  county  fields.  The  tract  lies  in  nearly 
rectangular  form  with  the  main  haulage  entries,  which 
run  as  butt  headings,  lying  parallel  with  the  shorter 


side  of  the  rectangle.  Thus  the  main  face  entries 
are  at  right  angles  to  them  or  parallel  with  the  longer 
sides  of  the  same  quadrilateral. 

It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  drill  holes  on  the 
property  that  the  coal  lies  in  a  small  basin,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  approximately  8,000  ft.  from  the  slope 
mouth,  the  coal  at  this  point  being  under  a  cover  of 
about  500  ft.  From  thence  the  coal  rises,  but  after 
following  it  a  distance  of  4,000  ft.  the  property  lines  of 
the  company  are  reached. 

One  might  question  why,  in  developing  a  tract  of 
coal  that  lies  in  a  formation  such  as  this,  a  shaft  was 
not  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  basin  and  the 
mine  developed  from  both  sides  of  the  shaft  bottom. 
Numerous  factors  enter  into  the  selection  of  a  plant 
site,  and  Nanty  Glo  was  chosen  as  the  best  location 
for  the  following  reasons:  First,  if  the  coal  was  to 
be  developed  from  a  shaft  located  over  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  the  plant  would  have  been  situated  in  a  hilly 
section  of  country  well  removed  from  railroad  con- 
nections. Also  such  a  shaft  would  have  been  about  500 
ft.  deep.  Second,  the  town  of  Nanty  Glo  is  relatively 
old  and  well  established  and  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
men  employed  by  the  coal  operator  could  be,  and  are 
now,  housed  in  dwellings  other  than  those  owned  by 
the  company.  House  construction  is  a  big  factor  in 
initial  cost  and  in  this  case  by  suitably  choosing  the 
location  of  the  mine  much  of  the  cost  could  be  avoided. 

Initial  construction  of  this  plant  began  in  February 
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COAL,  REACHING  THE  KEVOLVING  TABLES  FKOM  THE  SCREEN 
Although  the  coal  from  this  operation  is  sold  as  run-of-mine  it  is  nevertheless  sized  and  picked,  then  remixed  for  shipment. 


of  1916.  It  was  estimated  that  the  life  of  the  mine 
would  be  approximately  fifty  years.  Because  the 
approach  to  the  mine  is  from  the  side  and  not  at  the 
center  of  the  territory  the  main  haulage  entries  will 
.<ome  day  be  over  two  miles  long.  The  main  face 
entries  will  be  driven  off  these  on  either  side  and  will 
extend  between  8,000  and  10,000  ft.  Thus,  at  the  time 
when  the  mine  reaches  its  period  of  greatest  develop- 
ment, the  cars  wifl  have  to  be  transported  underground 
a  distance  of  over  four  miles. 

The  coal  dips  about  5  per  cent  much  of  the  way 
from  the  entrance  of  the  main  slope  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basin.  Present  data  indicate  that  it  rises  at  the  same 
grade  from  that  point  to  the  property  line  toward 
which  the  main  slope  is  directed.  Eight  headings  have 
been  driven  from  the  foot  of  a  hillside  toward  the  basin, 
these  being  driven,  as  stated,  parallel  with  the  shorter 
side  of  the  tract.  Four  of  these  entries  are  used  for 
haulage.  The  two  outer  entries  are  utilized  as  air 
courses.  These  passages  were  not  driven  from  the 
outcrop  but  from  a  point  well  above  it.  In  consequence 
they  had  to  be  driven  through  rock  for  a  distance  of 
1,000  ft.  before  coal  was  encountered.  They  slope, 
where  they  pass  through  the  rock,  on  a  grade  of  10 
per  cent. 

From  the  point  where  the  coal  is  reached  the  entries 
follow  the  bed  and  in  consequence  dip  thereafter  on  a 
grade  of  5  per  cent.  The  underground  workings  are 
now  in  a  decidedly  undeveloped  state  as  compared  to 
what  they  will  be  after  a  period  of,  say,  20  years. 
To  date  few  pillars  have  been  removed.  So  far  the 
work  underground  has  been  confined  principally  to  open- 
ing up  the  development  system  that  has  been  planned 
for  the  future. 

The  main  haulage  entries  are  4.000  ft.  in  length, 
3,000  ft.  of  which  distance  is  on  a  slope  of  5  per  cent. 
This  is  the  distance  over  which  the  hoist  engine  now 
operates.  However,  the  entries  have  been  driven 
another  3.500  ft.  A  little  over  500  ft.  is  yet  to 
be  driven  before  the  bottom  of  the  basin  will  be  reached. 
Thirteen-ton  Westinghouse  barsteel  locomotives  are 
used  on  such  sections  of  the  main  haulageways  as  are 


not  reached  by  the  cable.  These  must,  of  course,  haul 
the  loaded  cars  on  the  upgrade. 

When  the  bottom  of  the  basin  has  finally  been  reached 
the  loaded  cars  will  be  hauled  from  this  point  to  the 
surface  by  the  hoist  engine.  Trolley  locomotives  will 
bring  the  loaded  cars  to  the  bottom  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  basin  and  they  will  be  able  to  haul  back 
an  equal  number  of  empty  cars  up  the  same  grade. 

Trolley  locomotives  will  haul  the  cars  along  the  main 
face  entries  as  well  as  on  the  extension  of  the  slope  up 
the  opposite  side  of  the  basin,  while  Ironton,  Mancha 
and  Goodman  storage-battery  locomotives  will  be 
employed  in  the  butt  entries  and  within  the  rooms. 
Hockensmith  Wheel  and  Mine  Car  Co.  "solid"  or  gate- 
less  cars  of  2-ton  capacity  are  in  use. 

The  power  plant  is  located  in  the  building  on  the  left 
of  the  slope  and  about  200  ft.  from  the  slope  portal. 
One  room  in  the  building  is  utilized  in  housing  the 
800-hp.  Vulcan  twin-cylinder  steam-driven  hoist  engine. 
The  cylinders  measure  30  x  24  in.  and  the  drum  is 
6  ft.  in  diameter  and  capable  of  holding  8,000  ft.  of 
11 -in.  cable.  Trips  of  empties  averaging  35  cars  each 
are  dropped  down  the  slope  at  a  speed  of  1,800  ft. 
per  minute.  The  loaded  trips  are  brought  out  at  a 
speed  of  950  to  1,000  ft.  per  minute.  The  hoist  is 
designed  to  handle  200  tons  per  trip,  but  at  present 
the  trips  rarely  exceed  150  tons  each,  as  a  heavier  car 
train  is  not  yet  needed. 

From  the  drum  on  the  hoist  engine  the  cable  pas.ses 
to  a  buUwheel  located  500  ft.  away  and  on  a  projection 
of  the  main  haulage  slope.  Thus  there  is  a  distance 
of  approximately  600  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  knuckle  at 
the  slope  opening  to  the  buUwheel.  The  loaded  trips  are 
brought  to  the  landing  above  the  knuckle,  where  the 
cable  is  disconnected.  A  15-ton  Westinghouse  trolley 
locomotive  takes  the  trip  from  this  point  to  a  foot-house 
which  is  the  bottom  approach  to  the  tipple.  The  distance 
to  the  foot-house  from  the  landing  above  the  knuckle  is 
about  1,500  ft.,  most  of  which  is  on  a  slight  grade  in 
favor  of  the  loads.  The  storage  yards  adjacent  to  the 
foot-house  will  accommodate  125  loaded  cars.  After 
the  locomotive  has  hauled  a  trip  to  the  foot-house  it 
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switches  off  to  parallel  tracks  that  serve  to  hold  the 
empty  cars.  Then  a  trip  of  empties  is  made  up  and  the 
locomotive  returns  to  the  landing  near  the  slope  openinj,'. 

The  foot-house  is  of  simple  steel  construction,  as  can 
be  noticed  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  and  serves  merely 
to  cover  the  trip-making  and  car-feeding  mechanism 
and  protect  the  man  in  charge  of  its  operation  from 
inclement  weather.  As  the  first  car  of  a  loaded  trip 
enters  the  foot-house  it  is  engaged  by  one  of  the  dogs 
on  the  chain-haul  and  the  entire  trip  is  moved  forward 
one  car  length,  after  which  the  operation  of  the  car- 
haul  is  suspended  by  the  operator  in  charge. 

The  first  car  is  now  clear  of  the  car-haul  mechanism 
and  is  in  the  opposite  entrance  of  the  foot-hoose.  It 
is  uncoupled  from  the  trip  at  this  point,  and  proceeds 
by  gravity  for  a  distance  of  75  ft.  into  a  check  rail 
at  the  foot  of  the  incline  which  forms  the  approach  to 
the  tipple.  This  check  rail  is  so  adjusted  that  the  loaded 
car  is  held  by  it  and  does  not  pass  through.  A  15-hp. 
Westinghouse  motor  oi^erating  on  a  440-volt  alternating 
current  drives  the  trip-making  and  car-feeding  devices. 

The  loaded  car  is  now  in  position  in  the  check  rail, 
where  it  remains  until  the  next  dog  in  the  uphaul 
chain  engages  it  and  starts  it  up  the  incline.  The  head 
sprockets  of  both  up  haul  and  down  haul  are  placed 
upon  a  shaft  which  is  driven  through  a  geared  con- 
nection by  a  75-hp.  Westinghouse  motor.  Both  chains 
are  operated  by  the  same  motor  and  are  controlled  by 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  car  dump  at  the  head  of 
the  tipple. 

The  raising  of  the  loaded  cars  from  a  point  that  is 
lower  than  the  railroad  tracks  beneath  the  tipple  to  a 
position  at  the  top  of  this  structure  by  means  of  an 
endless  chain  over  an  inclined  plane  gives  this  tipple 
somewhat  the   appearance  of  an  anthracite  breaker — 


a  design  that  is  quite  uncommon  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  The  incline  is  constructed  on  a  27-per  cent 
slope  and  is  220  ft.  long,  which  makes  the  distance  from 
the  l)ottoni  to  the  tipple  about  212  ft.  in  a  horizontal 
<!iioition. 

Fifteen  loaded  cars  can  be  accommodated  on  the  up- 
haul chain,  each  car  weighing  about  0,100  lb.  This  chain 
has  a  speed  of  74  ft.,  thus  feeding  the  loads  into  the 
tipple  at  the  rate  of  four  per  minute. 

The  dovvnhaul  and  the  uphaul  chains,  while  driven  by 
the  same  motor,  are  connected  by  different  gears  so 
that  the  speed  of  the  downhaul  chain  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  uphaul.  This  arrangement  causes  the  empty 
cars  to  be  handled  with  greater  dispatch  than  the  loaded 
ones  arid  so  prevents  congestion  within  the  tipple. 
About  76  5  ft.  per  minute  is  the  speed  of  the  downhaul 
chain,  which  allows  six  empty  cars  to  be  returned  each 
minute  if  need  be.  The  incline  itself  is  constructed 
with  a  wooden  platform  which  is  supported  by  steel 
bents. 

As  the  loaded  cars  reach  the  top  of  the  incline  they 
are  disengaged  from  the  dogs  of  the  chain,  which  passes 
over  the  sprocket  to  return  to  the  bottom  on  the  under 
side  of  the  plane.  The  cars  drop  by  gravity  into  two 
horns  which  are  located  at  the  front  end  of  a  rotary 
dump.  This  dump  is  operated  by  a  separate  1.5-hp. 
motor.  The  horns  over  the  track  within  the  dump  are 
released  automatically  as  the  operator  throws  to  one 
side  the  horns  that  lead  to  the  dump.  The  loaded  car 
then  assumes  the  position  in  the  dumping  mechanism 
that  was  occupied  by  the  last  empty  car.  The  horns 
holding  the  car  within  the  dump  are,  of  course,  returned 
to  their  vertical  position  after  the  empty  car  has 
passed  out. 

The  new  or  loaded  car  is  then   inverted  by  a  com- 


ROTART  DUMP  IX  THE  Tirri>E  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  INCLINE 

This  power-driven  dump  has  made  possible  the  use  of  solid  or  gatcliss   cars,   thus   not   only   siniplif.vinp  car   construction   but   pv 

ventinB  waste  and  spillage  U  om  loose  or  ill-lltting  end  gates. 
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A  PORTTON  of  the  XT'T  tabi^e 

One   of  the  plows  used   for  removing   carloads  of  slate   or  refuse 
may   be  seen  in  the   foreground. 

plete  revolution  of  the  dumping  mechanism,  which  has 
a  speed  of  9.5  r.p.m.  This  type  of  dump  is  operated 
by  a  pinion  engaging  in  the  geared  ciixumference 
of  the  revolving  portion.  The  rotary  dump  has  made 
permissible  the  use  of  solid  mine  cars,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  saving  in  their  first  cost. 
It  has  also  reduced  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  to 
a  low  figure.  Certain  economies  have  been  effected 
through  a  reduction  in  the  coal  spilled  on  the  haulage 
roads,  since  cars  of  the  old  type  allow  the  contained 
material  to  leak  out  around  the  end  gates. 

When  the  empty  car  is  released  from  the  dump  it 
travels  do^vn  grade  to  a  kick-back  in  the  rear  of  the 
tipple,  and  thence  by  gravity  to  the  head  of  the  incline, 
where  it  runs  into  a  check  rail  and  is  held  until  the 
next  dog  in  the  downhaul  chain  pulls  it  out,  when  it 
starts  down  the  incline. 

The  empty  cars  on  the  downhaul  chain  are  released 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  incline  and  drift  into  the  foot- 
house  by  gravity.  At  this  point  the  car  is  engaged  by 
the  trip-making  mechanism.  The  dogs  on  this  haul  are 
of  solid  construction  and  serve  to  push  all  the  empty 
cars  in  the  storage  yard  ahead  one  car  length  by  forcing 
the  last  empty  from  the  incline  through  the  foot-house. 
In  this  manner  both  empty  and  loaded  trips  are  made 
up  as  well  as  broken  up  at  the  foot-house.  The  empty 
cars,  however,  are  not  coupled  together  until  they  reach 
the  storage  yard. 

This  system  of  handling  the  loaded  cars  from  the 
slope  portal  to  the  tipple  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 
By  it  2.500  tons  of  coal  are  dumped  daily  at  this  tipple, 
which  incidentally  is  its  capacity. 

The  tipple,  which  4s  of  steel  framework  with  corru- 
gated-iron siding,  in  the  arrangements  adopted  for 
preparing  coal  is  vastly  different  from  similar  buildings 
encountered  in  this  district.  Although  practically  all 
of  the  coal  loaded  is  .shipped  as  run-of-mine,  it  is  first 
thoroughly  sized  into  lump,  egg,  nut  and  slack  in  order 
to  insure  efficient  picking.  After  being  picked  the 
various  sizes  are  collected  upon  one  loading  boom. 

This  is  the  first  tipple  to  be  equipped  with  circular 
picking  tables  for  preparing  the  coal.  The  complete 
structure  was  designed,  fabricated  and  erected  by  Heyl 
&  Patterson,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

To  descend  to  details,  the  coal  from  the  rotary  dump 


is  passed  to  a  reciprocating  feeder  that  delivers  it  at 
a  uniform  rate  to  a  double-decked  balanced  shaking 
screen,  which  causes  the  lump  and  egg  sizes  to  be 
delivered  to  opposite  sides  of  one  picking  table.  The 
nut  size  passes  to  a  separate  picking  table  while  the 
slack  goes  to  a  chute  and  thence  by  gravity  direct  to 
the  loading  boom.  Both  feeder  and  shaking  screens 
are  driven  by  a  25-hp.  Westinghouse  motor,  while  the 
screen  has  a  6-in.  stroke,  and  the  eccentric  shaft  makes 
110  r.p.m. 

The  circular  or  "doughnut"  picking  tables  are  built 
up  of  structural  steel  shapes  and  plates.  Each  has  an 
outside  diameter  of  25  ft.  and  an  inside  diameter  of  15 
ft.  and  each  is  mounted  on  70-lb.  rails  that  move  upon 
12-in.  double-flanged  car  wheels  carried  by  shafts  sup- 
ported directly  from  the  tipple  frame.  Both  tables  are 
driven  by  a  20-hp.  motor  through  a  vertical  shaft 
pinion  and  segmental  gear.  The  rotating  speed  of  the 
tables  at  the  center  is  40  ft.  per  minute.  Should  a 
car  of  rock  or  inferior  coal  accidentally  be  delivered 
to  either  picking  table,  a  plow  is  lowered  which  directs 
the  undesirable  material  direct  to  the  refuse  hoppers. 

The  arrangement  within  this  tipple — providing  as  it 
does  for  the  thorough  preparation  of  the  coal — imme- 
diately impresses  one.  There  is  but  little  machinery- 
and  an  entire  absence  of  conveyors.  These  details 
lessen  the  chance  for  delay  to  operation  that  might  arise 
from  breakdowns  in  machinery.  The  resultant  economy 
in  upkeep  is  noteworthy.  Compactness  also  is  apparent 
and  leads  to  efficient  supervision  by  a  picking  boss  who 
is  able  to  see  the  work  of  the  pickers  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tables  at  all  times.  Intelligent  supervision 
in  the  preparation  processes  is  a  highly  important 
factor  if  the  equipment  is  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built. 

To  take  care  of  cars  containing  rock — and  many 
such  cars  must  be  handled  at  any  mine  that  is  working 
the  Miller  bed — a  hinged  gate  that  is  operated  by  com- 
pressed air  is  provided.  When  rock  is  dumped  this 
gate  is  reversed  so  that  the  contents  of  the  car  are 
dropped  directly  into  a  rock  bin.  Slate  and  other  for- 
eign matter  are  removed  from  the  coal  by  men  stationed 
around  the  tables,  who  toss  the  extraneous  material  into 
steel  chutes  which  lead  to  one  general  hopper,  from 
which  point  it  is  removed  by  car  to  a  dump  on  a  hill- 


GENERAL,  VIEW  OF  THE  LUMP  TABLE 

Tlie  two  tabli'.s  are  exactly  similar  but  are  Installed  upon  opposite 
sides  of  thi'  room. 
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side  to  the  rear  of  the  tipple.  The  capacity  of  the  rock 
bin  is  20  tons.  The  rock  is  removed  to  the  dump  by 
the  same  car  that  handles  the  slate  pickings. 

An  emergency  run-of-mine  chute  has  been  provided 
which  may  be  utilized  in  the  event  of  the  picking 
tables  being  temporarily  out  of  order.  After  the  large 
lump  sizes  and  the  nut  have  been  cleaned  they*are 
united  with  the  slack  on  the  loading  boom  us  cleaned 
run-of-mine.  Most  of  the  output  from  the  Nanty  Glo 
mine  goes  to  tidewater  to  be  used  on  steamships  and 
little  of  the   product   is   loaded   as  separate  sizes. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  surface  equip- 
ment at  this  plant  is  all  high  class.  Other  units  must 
be  passed  over  at  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  a 
power  plant  that  imperatively  demands  a  short  descrip- 
tion. Interest  in  this  building  centers  in  the  boi  er 
room,  where  three  446-hp.  Badenhausen  boilers  have 
been  installed.  These  were  manufactured  by  the  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Corp.  Each  boiler  *is  equipped 
with  a  type  "E"  automatic  stoker  and  forced  draft. 
Entering  water  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  208  deg.  F. 
Overhead  bunkers  with  a  capacity  of  180  tons  feed 
directly  to  the  stokers.  The  bunkers  are  supplied  by 
cars  from  the  tipple  for  which  track  is  provided  over 
the  rock  dump  to  the  rear  of  the  tipple  and  thence  to 
the  boiler  room  over  a  trestle. 

The  officials  at  Nanty  Glo  speak  highly  of  the  Baden- 
hausen boiler  as  a  quick  producer  of  steam.  While 
only  clean  coal  is  used  for  firing  at  present,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  near  future  will  see  the  installation  of 
crushing  apparatus  and  the  utilization  of  cleanings  from 
the  picking  tables.  In  the  dynamo  and  engine  room 
direct  current  at  250  volts  is  generated  which  is  used 
within  the  mine.  Alternating  current  at  2,300  volts 
is  reduced  to  440  by  transformers  and  used  in  general 
around  the  surface  plant. 

The  officials  at  Nanty  Glo  include  John  W.  Harrison, 
superintendent,  and  Roy  Sharpless,  chief  engineer. 
Both  these  men  were  connected  with  Berwind-White 
interests  before  taking  up  the  supervision  of  the  Nanty 
Glo  Coal  Mining  Co.'s  plant.  Both  are  well  known  in 
the  Cambria  and  Somerset  County  fields.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  their  generous  assistance  in  preparing  this 
article  on  the  Nanty  Glo  operation. 


Can  Coal  Be  Cleaned  by  Flotation? 

THE  flotation  process  consists  in  the  forming  of  an 
emulsion  of  oil  and  water  by  agitation  aiid  the 
floating  of  certain  mineral  bodies  away  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  thus  produced,  leaving  the  impuri- 
ties to  sink  to  the  bottom.  It  has  been  used  hitherto 
only  to  separate  metallic  minerals  from  their  earthy 
impurities,  or  "gangue." 

Some  time  ago  J.  R.  Campbell,  chief  chemist  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  in  an  article  read  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers spoke  of  flotation  in  the  cleaning  of  coal  as  a  re- 
mote possibility.  Now  word  comes  from  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  to  the  effect  that  investors  are  all  agog 
over  the  remarkable  advance  of  the  shares  in  the  Min- 
erals Separation,  Ltd.,  which  holds,  here  and  in  Great 
Britain,  the  most  important  patents  relating  to  flota- 
tion. It  is  said  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  stock  sold 
for  £9  and  is  valued  now  at  £200. 

With  the  value  of  the  stock  Ccnl  Age  readers  are  not 
concerned,  but  they  will  be  interested  to  know  that  by 


this  process  the  total  cost  of  recovering  a  ton  of  coal 
for  conversion  into  briquets  is  said  to  be  only  about  58. 
($1.21  at  normal  exchange,  or  about  99c.  at  present 
rates).  The  briquets  can  be  sold  at  :?0s.  ($7.30  at  nor- 
mal or  $5.94  at  pre.sent  rate).  It  is  .said  that  while 
the  mine  owners  are  not  permitted  to  make  more  than 
Is.  2d.  per  ton  (28c.  normal  exchange  and  23c.  at  pre.s- 
ent) for  coal  newly  mined,  they  are  permitted  to  make 
all  they  can  on  coal  rescued  from  the  dump.  The  com- 
pany has,  it  is  said,  purcha.sed  large  quantities  of  coal 
waste,  while  numerous  collieries  are  contracting  for  the 
right  to  use  the  process,  which  has  proved  so  valuable 
in  the  extraction  of  copper.  Report  adds  that  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  coal  being  low,  the  quantity  of  flotation 
oil  needed  is  small  compared  with  the  amount  that  is 
used  in  the  process  when  metallic  ores  are  being 
prepared. 


Export  of  Coal  from  Scotland 
Shows  Increase 

Output  During   1919  in  Fifeshire  Was  Nearly  10  Per 

Cent  Greater  Than  in  1918 — Greater 

Promise  Shown  for  1920 

COAL  output  during  1919  in  Dunfermline,  Scotland, 
according  to  a  report  by  Consul  Howard  D.  Van 
Sant,  has  shown  an  increase,  with  prospects  that  exten- 
sions in  the  coal  fields  of  Fifeshire  will  make  for  further 
improvement  in  1920.  At  Met'nil,  the  largest  coal  ship- 
ping docks  in  the  Dunfermline  district,  the  coal  exports 
for  January  amounted  to  52,000  tons,  while  in  Decem- 
ber of  1919  the  monthly  export  totaled  1G9,000  tons. 
The  total  coal  e.xports  for  the  year  1919  from  Fifeshire 
ports  amounted  to  2,567,400  tons,  an  increase  of  215,700 
tons  over  1918. 

In  pre-war  days  a  100,000-ton  shipment  of  coal  was  the 
usual  weekly  average  but  during  the  war  the  total  fell 
to  about  40,000  tons  weekly.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  shortage  of  coal  wagons,  making  frequent  the 
stoppage  of  work  at  the  coUeries  of  several  hours  daily, 
yet  from  5,000  to  8,000  more  men  have  been  employed 
in  coal  mining  in  the  district  than  during  1918. 

A  new  pit  has  been  sunk  at  Lochore  to  provide  better 
ventilation  for  the  more  important  Mary  pit  close  by, 
and  when  in  full  working  order  this  improvement  should 
largely  increase  the  output  of  that  pit.  Early  in  the 
summer  the  surface  buildings  of  the  Lindsay  pits  at 
Kelty  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Now  the  proprietors,  the 
Fife  Coal  Co.,  are  constructing  the  most  up-to-date  plant, 
much  of  it  on  the  American  concrete  construction  plan. 

The  Saline  Valley  coal  district,  comparatively  non-pro- 
ductive to  any  extent  for  many  years,  has  again  changed 
hands  and  promises  are  made  that  the  northwest  corner 
of  Fife  will  again  become  a  large  and  busy  coal  field. 
Retail  coal  of  the  best  quality  has  been  selling  in  Dun- 
fermline at  the  rate  of  $10  per  ton,  including  cost  of 
cartage,  during  the  past  year,  being  rationed  according 
to  the  need  of  the  householder.  At  times  it  has  been 
clifficult  to  obtain  at  any  price. 

It  is  said  the  war,  the  lo.'^  of  tonnage  resulting  from 
the  coal  strike,  the  shortage  of  men  and  coal  wagons, 
and  the  increased  demand  of  shipping,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  coal  shortage. 
Dunfermline  adjoins  some  of  the  fine.st  and  most  impor- 
tant coal  fields  of  Scotland,  yet  frequently  coal  has  been 
almost  unobtainable  during  the  past  few  years. 
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Correct  Method  of  Trolley-Wiring  Mines* — I 

How,  Under  the  Various  Conditions  in  the  Mines, 
to  Plan  Dead-Ends  and  Suspensions  so  as  to  Re- 
duce Maintenance  Charges  and  Secure  Satisfaction 

By  M.  W.  Beddow 


I^undale,    W.    Va. 


IN  compiling  the  following  instructions  covering  the 
installation  of  trolley  wire  within  the  mines,  the 
various  fi.\tures  are  described  one  at  a  time.  Under 
the  description  of  each  fixture  is  a  discussion  of  the 
reasons  for  standardizing  that  particular  fixture.  The 
separate  parts  making  up  these  fixtures  are  numbered 
and  by  referring  to  Table  I  it  can  be  easily  seen 
what  materials  go  to  complete  each  unit.  The  instruc- 
tions here  given  deal  only  with  the  hanging  of  trolley 
wire  in  the  mines  and  have  no  reference  to  its  support 
above  ground,  the  construction  of  feeder  lines,  tele- 
phone lines  or  bonding. 

(1)  The  dead-end  fixture  (Fig.  1)  is  used  at  the 
end  of  the  trolley  wire  and  is  made  up  of  materials 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  31. 

The  wedge  grip  fastens  onto  the  trolley  wire  itself 


FIG.    1.      PREFERABLE    DE.VU-E.NU    FIXTURE 

In  this  fixture  the  variou!5   elements  are  so  arranged    that  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the   trolley  line  the  whole  combi- 
nation may  be  moved  bodily  to  its  new  location. 

and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  putting  a  bend  or 
kink  in  this  conductor  and  fastening  it  with  wire-rope 
clips.  When  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  wire,  the 
wedge  grip  is  easily  knocked  loose  and  the  entire  dead- 
end fixture  is  carried  ahead  to  the  new  termination 
of  the  trolley  wire,  where  it  is  again  used  in  dead 
ending.  Thus  the  end  of  the  wire  is  always  left  in 
pood  shape  so  that  the  splicer  may  be  slipped  on  quickly 
and  easily.  Waste  and  kinks,  which  are  common  when 
the  trolley  wire  is  bent  and  fastened  with  clips,  are 
thus  avoided. 

In  purchasing  the  strain  insulators  (3)  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  eye  of  the  insulator  will  fit  into 
the  clevis  on  the  wedge  grip  and  that  the  eye  of  the 
turnbuckle  will  fit  into  the  clevis  on  the  strain  insulator. 
Several  different  kinds  of  3-bolt  guy-wire  clamps  are 
upon  the  market,  but  the  one  that  has  a  square  hole 
in  one  piece  and  uses  a  carriage  bolt  is  the  easiest 
to  work  with  and  should  be  specified. 

The  expansion  bolt  (8)  should  be  put  in  so  as  to 
slant  slightly  forward  or  away  from  the  end  of  the 
wire.  The  hole  .should  be  drilled  at  least  9  in.  deep 
for  an  expansion  bolt  6  in.  long.     Then   in  case   it   is 


desired  to  take  the  expansion  plug  out,  there  is  room 
to  knock  the  bolt,  together  with  the  expansion  plug, 
up  into  the  hole,  thus  loosening  the  expansion  shell 
in  the  hole  and  permitting  it  to  be  withdrawn  without 
difficulty.  The  shoulder  of  the  eyenut  (7)  should  be 
screwed  up  to  or  even  into  the  hole  so  that  the  outside 
diameter  of  the  eyenut  rests  firmly  against  the  roof. 
Otherwise  when  stress  comes  on  the  eyenut  the  expan- 
sion bolt  probably  will  bend. 

As  the  wire  is  extended  this  dead-end  fixture  may  be 
used  repeatedly.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  a  thimble. 
Otherwise  the  strand  would  be  kinked  and  when  moved 
ahead  it  would  he  kinked  at  another  point,  and  after 
a  few  moves  it  would  quite  possibly  break  at  one  of 
the  kinks. 

About  10  ft.  of  2-in.  galvanized  steel-wire  strand 
^5)  is  used  in  this  fixture — enough  so  that  if  the  end 
of  the  wire  reaches  just  past  an  expansion  bolt  reg- 
ularly spaced,  the  eyenut  can  be  screwed  on  the  next 
expansion  bolt  and  the  2-in.  steel  strand  will  be  long 
enough  to  go  through  the  eyenut,  thus  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  placing  another  expansion  bolt  half  way. 
One  end  of  the  ji-in.  steel  strand  is  spliced  into  the 
eye  of  the  uninsulated  turnbuckle:  the  other  end  passes 
through  the  eyenut  and  is  fastened  back  on  itself  with 
the  3-bolt  guy-wire  clamp    (6). 

These  dead-end  fixtures  are  made  up  in  the  wire- 
man's  -shop,  which  may  well  be  conveniently  located 
within  the  mine  itself. 

There  are  no  sufficient  reasons  why  figure-8  wire 
should  be  used  instead  of  grooved  wire  or  vice  %'ersa. 
Most  of  the  reasons  advanced,  now  for  figure-8  and  now 
in  favor  of  grooved  wire,  are  "offke  chaii-"  argu- 
ments and  do  not  amount  to  much  in  the  mines. 

It  is  claimed  that  4/0  grooved  wire  offers  a  larger 
bearing  surface  to  the  trolley  wheel  than  the  same  size 
of  figure-8  wire.     But  put  a  trolley  wheel  in  its  harp 


•In  the  prcpnrntion  of  this  article  I  have  been  BTeatly  assisted 
by  D.  .M.  Lnmbcrt.  tl<.ctri<  i  in.  and  John  I'acit,  inside  wire  chief, 
of  thf  l^undalc  mine,  who.fj  fnergy  and  experience  were  of  (treat 
value  In  the  work  and  study  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  stand- 
ard  fixtures  described. 


FIG.   2.     SU.SrE.N'.SIO.N'   USED  WITH    MOUKRATKUY 
HIGH    ROOF 

A  single  wooden   plug  dtWch  into  a  hole  (Trilled   In   the  roof 
serves   to  support   this   fixture. 
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FIG.  3.   SrrrORT  ATTACirKO  TO  TIMBER 

Where  timber  sets   an-  omplnyiil    to  lioli]   up  thi^   rnnf  tlii>   trolley 
support  hero  shown   is  simple  and   effective. 


and  fit  it  against  a  piece  of  4  0  grooved  wire,  sight 
between  the  trolley  wheel  and  the  wire  and  notice  the 
arc  of  contact.  Do  the  same  with  a  piece  of  figure-8 
wire  of  the  same  size,  and  it  will  be  immediately 
apparent  that  this  argument  does  not  mean  anything. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  figure-8  wire  keeps  the  trollev 
wheel  away  from  the  clamps  better  than  the  grooved 
wire  and  there  is  not  so  much  airing  at  the  suspen- 
sions when  this  shape  of  wire  is  used  as  when  grooved 
wire  is  employed.  Give  this  the  same  test  with  the 
trolley  wheel  and  you  will  see  that  this  is  not  entirely 
true. 

Arcing  at  the  suspensions  frequently  arises  from  the 
trolley  spring  being  too  weak,  the  trolley  pole  being 
crooked  or  the  harp  bent,  a  bad  wheel  or  bushing  or 
perhaps  from  the  trolley  clamp  being  out  of  alignment 
with  the  wire.  Figure-8  wire  can  be  held  more  firmly 
in  the  clamps  than  grooved  wire,  consequently  it  is  not 
so  easily  jarred  loose  or  forced  out  of  the  clamps  when 
a  small  scale  of  slate  falls  upon  it.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  figure-8  wire  being  placed  in  the  clamps 
wrong,  while  it  frequently  happens  that  grooved  wire, 
especially  when  it  has  been  knocked  down  a  few  times 
by  slate  falls,  gets  so  badly  twisted  that  it  has  to  be 
placed  in  the  clamps  in  the  same  manner  as  round 
wire— that  is,  the  jaw«  of  the  clamp  are  not  placed  in 
the  grooves.  With  figure-8  wire,  notice  how  the  groove 
comes  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  clamp. 

This  discussion  covers  4  0  grooved  and  figure-8  wire 
only;  2/0  grooved  wire  should  not  be  used  at  all  in 
the  mines.  It  soon  gets  so  badly  twisted  that  the 
grooves  cannot  be  put  in  the  clamps  properly  and  it 
is  hung  similarly  to  round  wire  but  of  course  not  as 
efficiently  as  round  wire  can  be  Suspended. 

If  a  new  mine  is  being  opened  nothing  but  4  0 
grooved  trolley  wire  should  be  used.  If  a  mine  has  been 
opened  for  some  time  and  an  appreciable  amount  of 
4  0  figure-8  wire  is  in  place,  its  use  should  be  con- 
tinued without  change.  I  do  not  believe  that  anything 
smaller  than  4/0  trolley  wire  should  be  used,  and  in 
these  instructions  it  is  understood  that  all  fittings  and 
material  are  for  4  0  grooved  wire. 

(2)  Suspensions  are  used  to  hold  the  wire  in  place. 
There  are  different  types,  depending  on  the  height  of 
the  coal  and  whether  they  are  fastened  in  the  roof  or 
to  timber. 

(a)  In  high  coal  5  to  7  ft.  in  thickness,  and  where 
the  roof  is  used  to  support  the  wire,  the  fixture  (see 
Fig.  2)  composed  of  parts  8,  9  and  10  is  used. 


(b)  In  low  coal  3  to  4i  ft.  thick,  where  support 
is  from  the  roof,  the  fi.xture  composed  of  parts  8,  10 
and  11  is  used. 

(c)  In  high  coal  where  timber  is  installed  a.s  a 
support  the  fi.xture  composed  of  materials  9,  10  and  12 
is    used. 

(d)  In  high  coal  where  support  is  from  the  roof 
and  where  a  cheaper  suspension  is  desired  a  fixture 
composed  of  materials  9,  10,  12  and  13  may  be  employed. 

(e)  In  low  coal  where  timber  is  used  as  a  support 
the  fixture  (^ee  Fig.  3)  is  compo.sed  of  materials  10, 
14   and    15. 

(f )  In  extremely  high  coal  or  where  the  top  is  taken 
down  or  falls,  leaving  a  distance  between  the  top  of 
rail  and  the  roof  of  over  8  ft,  or  where  more  than  two 
hangers  are  necessary  to  bring  the  wire  into  vertical 
alignment  on  account  of  inequalities  of  the  roof,  the 
fixture  composed  of  materials  9,  10,  16,  17  and  18 
is  used. 

Remarks. — The  holes  for  the  expansion  bolt  must  be 
drilled  the  correct  size,  i.e.,  1  \  in.  in  diameter  and  9 
in.  long.  If  the  holes  are  drilled  too  large  the  plug 
will  be  drawn  down  in  forcing  out  the  expansion  case 
and  therefore  will  have  but  little  holding  power. 

The  hole  should  be  driven  at  least  9  in.  long  so 
that  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  reclaim  the  expan- 
sion bolt  it  can  be  driven  upward  into  the  hole,  thus 
loosening  the  expansion  case,  which  can  then  be  easily 
extracted.  The  diameter  of  the  drill  bits  used  should 
be  checked  up  daily  so  that  holes  of  the  proper  size 
will  be  drilled  for  the  expansion  bolts. 

The  universal  mine  hanger  (9)  is  a  strong,  substan- 
tial and  easily  installed  device.  Its  broad,  hexagonal 
surface  affords  room  for  a  wireman  to  use  his  wrench 
without  risk  that  it  will  slip  off  and  cause  him  to 
scrape  his  fingers  against  the  top.  The  hanger  is 
screwed  onto  the  expansion  bolt  until  the  expansion 
case  is  sufficiently  swelled  to  fasten  it  into  the  roof. 
With  many  hangers  it  is  difficult  to  tighten  the  expan- 
sion cases.  There  is  not  enough  square  or  hexagonal 
surface  upon  them  to  afford  a  secure  hold  for  a  wrench. 
With  some  hangers  I  have  seen  it  is  necessary  to  screw 


FIG.   4. 
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upon  them  another  hanger  with  a  broad  surface  where 
the  wrench  can  be  applied  in  order  to  secure  them 
upon  the  stud  of  the  e.\pansion  bolt  and  tighten  the 
expansion  case  securely. 

The  "Sure  Grip"  clamp  is  strong,  possesses  tremen- 
dous holding  power  and  is  easy  to  apply.  In  place  of 
the  expansion  bolt  (8)  a  wooden  plug  (13)  11  x  4  in. 
can  be  used,  as  indicated  in  suspension  (d).  This  plug 
requires  a  hole  li  x  5  in.  It  does  not  make  as  good  a 
job  as  the  expansion  bolt,  for  under  stress  the  lag- 
screw  support  will  pull  out  or  give  to  one  side.  The 
material   cost,   however,   is   less. 

Where  the  lag-screw  support  is  used  a  hole  is  drilled 
either  in  the  timber  or  in  the  wooden  plug,  whichever 
the  case  may  be,  with  a  brace  and  a  2-in.  auger  bit. 
In  fastening  the  type  "P"  mine  hanger  (14)  to  the 
timber  it  is  better  to  drill  these  holes  also  for  the  lag 


TABI.K   I.     M.VrElliALS  USED  IN  HANGING  TliOLLEY   WIRES 
IN  MINES 

1 .  410  Grooved  trolley  wire 

2.  Wedge  grip.    O.B.  No.  I  2,634,  opening  in  clevis  {i  in.,  diameter  of  clevis 

bolt  I  in.    Will  take  4 10  grooved  or  j  in.  round  strand 

3.  Giant  strain  insulator,  21  in.  diameter  with  large  eye  and  clevis 

4.  Uninsulated  turnbuckle,  O.B.  No.  7,554,  12  in.  opening;  |  in.  eyebolts  with 

1  in,  eyes 

5.  i  in.  galvanized  steel  wire  strand 

6.  3-bolt  guy  wire  clamp,  O.B.  No.  3,206,  length  4  in.  with  square  hole  and 

s<iuare  head  on  bolt 

7.  Hubbard  eye-nut,  drop  forged,  to  screw  on  |  in.  bolt ;  inside  diameter  of  the 

eve  is  I  in. 

8.  Expansion  bolt.    O.B.  No.  10,073,  6  in.  long 

9.  Univei^al  mine  hanger.  O.  B.  No.  11,309,  form  I,  2  in.  high 
10.     Suregrip  trolley  clamp,  C.W.  No.  7.039 

M.  Type  K  mine  hanger,  O.B.  No.  1 1,554,  form  3.  1-51 16  in.  high 

I  2.  I-ag  screw  support,  O.B.  No.  8,77 1 

13.  Wood  plug,  japanned,  O.B.  No,  8,770:  diameter  IJ  in.,  length  4  in. 

14.  Type  "P"  mine  hanger,  O.B.  No.  11,032,  I J  in.  high 

15.  \  in.  fetter  drive  thread  lag  screw.  4  in.  long 

16.  Expansion  case,  G.E.  No.  125,328 

17.  J  in.  galvanized  iron  pipe 

18.  Pipe  clamp,  G.E.  No.  125,332 

19.  Type  N  hanger,  O.B.  No.  1 1,650,  single  cur\'e,  complete  with  separable  arm 

20.  Wotxien  plug,  diameter  IJ  in.,  length  12  in.;  to  be  split  out  of  ash  or  other 

soft  wood 

21.  Detroit  trolley  clamp.  O.B.  No.  10,972;  4-screw  clamp 

22.  Type  N  hanger,  douole  curve,  O.B.  No.  1 1 ,65 1 ,  complete  with  separable  arm 

23.  Clevis  attachment,  O.B.  No.  1 1,104 

24.  Single  Brooklyuetraininsulator,  O.B.  No.  9,995;  I  in.  eyebolt 

25.  Tvpe  D  trolley  frog,  malleable  iron  with  renewable  bronze  tips,  8  degree, 

■4 10  grooved;  right  hand  O.B.  No.  11,892;  left  hand  O.B.  No.  11,897 

26.  T\-pe  M  minesectioninsulatorswitch,  O.B.  No.  11,600 

27.  iVetroitdoablcstruinclamp,  O.B,  No.  10,370 

28.  Wooden  plug,  I  i  in.  x  1 8  in,,  split  at  end  with  a  wedge  fitting  in  the  split; 

to  be  made  out  of  ash  or  other  soft  wood 

29.  Boards.  1  in.  I  4  in,  X  1 4  ft. 

30.  8d  nails 

31.  i  in.  rope  thimble 

32.  K-I  splice,  1 5  in.  long,  O.B.  No.  8,573 

33.  i  in.  galvanized  steel  wire  strand 

34.  No.  6  galvanized  iron  wire. 

35.  Doga  for  K-I  splice,  OB.  No.  5,700 

36.  Keiii-wable  bronze  ram  tips.  O.R.  Nn,  1  1,277.  for  t\pf'  D  frocs. 


screws.  A  .2-in.  bit  is  used  in  this  case.  Fetter-drive 
lag  screws  are  used  because  they  do  not  tear  the  wood 
when  driven,  and  if  they  are  given  a  few  turns  of  the 
wrench  at  the  finish  they  will  have  a  greater  holding 
power  than  the  other  types  of  lag  screws  that  have 
been  screwed  up  with  a  wrench  from  the  start. 

The  7-in.  pipe  extension  with  the  G.  E.  expansion 
case  and  pipe  clamps  is  easy  and  inexpensive  to  install 
and  is  as  strong  and  enduring  as  any  other  type. 

The  expansion  case  (16)  requires  the  same  size  of 
hole  as  the  expansion  bolt  (8),  that  is.  1 1  x  9  in. 
The  expansion  case  is  first  inserted  into  this  hole  and 
the  pipe  driven  into  place,  expanding  it  against  the 
sides  of  the  hole.  The  bolts  are  then  tightened,  the 
expansion  ca.se  gripping  the  pipe  securely.  If  the  pipe 
is  too  long  and  would  bring  the  wire  down  too  far  out 
of  alignment,  it  can  be  sawed  off  with  a  hacksaw  to 
the  proper  length. 

The  pipe  clamp  is  then  bolted  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  pipe,  the  hanger  screwed  upon  it  and  the  clamp 
screwed  on  the  hanger,  thus  forming  an  extension  sup- 


port or  extended  suspension  that  is  hard  to  surpass. 
If  the  pipe  becomes  bent  or  if,  for  some  other  reason, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  it  out,  this  is  easy  to  do. 
Loosen  the  bolts  in  the  expansion  case  and  the  pipe 
clamp  and  the  pipe  is  released  and  the  whole  thing  can 
be  taken  do\vn. 

Where  two  hangers  would  bring'  the  wire  down  into 
alignment  a  pipe  suspension  is  not  used,  but  where 
more  than  two  hangers  are  necessaiy  a  pipe  suspension 
(Fig.  4)  should  be  provided.  When,  in  an  emergency 
such  as  a  slate  fall  or  the  right  material  not  being 
on  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  use  three  or  more  hangers 
to  bring  the  wire  down  into  alignment,  these  hangers 
should  be  promptly  replaced  with  a  pipe  suspension. 

In  mines  where  the  roof  is  extraordinarily  high,  so 
that  suspensions  of  this  sort  cannot  be  used  satisfac- 
torily, the  wire  can  be  supported  by  means  of  cross 
spans  of  .1-in.  galvanized  steel-wire  strand  fastened  to 
the  rib  on  each  side  with  straight-line  hangers  such  as 
are  used  to  support  trolley  lines  on  surface  tram  roads. 


Large  Gas  Plants  Planned 

In  the  western  part  of  Chicago,  on  the  site  where  the 
People's  Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Co.  had  planned  to  erect  its 
large  byproduct  plant,  the  Koppers  Co.  has  perfected 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  coke  oven  and  water-gas 
plant.  The  output  of  the  proposed  works  will  be  12,- 
000,000  cu.ft.  of  coke  oven  gas  and  30,000,000  cu.ft.  of 
water  gas  each  day.  This  gas  will  be  sold  to  the  People's 
Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Co.  for  the  city  supply  of  Chicago. 
The  plant  will  be  built  by  the  Koppers  Co.  itself  and  its 
subsidiary,  the  Western  Gas  Construction  Co. 

The  byproduct  works  will  be  built  according  to  a  new 
plan  which  provides  for  100  ovens  with  a  new  type  of 
triangular  flue.  Each  oven  will  be  16  in.  wide  and  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  normal.  It  is  expected  that 
the  plant  will  burn  20  tons  of  coal  per  oven  per  day, 
making  the  total  plant  capacity  2,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  kind  of  coal  to  be  used  has  not  been  definitely 
determined  as  yet.  The  larger  part  of  the  coke  which 
is  of  suitable  size  will  be  used  in  the  production  of  water 
gas.  However,  it  is  planned  to  build  in  the  future  a 
number  of  producers  which  will  supply  'the  gas  for 
heating  the  ovens,  and  then  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
coke  produced  in  the  byproduct  plant  will  be  available 
for  sale. 


Fusible  Plugs  in  Air  Lines 

G.  Chester  Brown,  Chief  Mining  Engineer  of  Cali- 
fornia, recommends  in  the  California  Safety  Neivs  that 
a  fusible  plug  be  placed  in  the  air  line  between  the  com- 
pressor and  the  air-receiving  tank  as  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing a  serious  disaster. 

"The  fusible  plug  should  be  filled  with  a  fusible  metal 
which  should  melt  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  space  in  which  the  plug  is  located  reaches  500  deg.  F. 
The  plug  should  be  of  such  construction  as  to  give  warn- 
ing when  the  fusible  metal  melts,  and  when  such  warn- 
ing is  given  the  compressor  should  be  stopped  imme- 
diately, and  a  thorough  correction  made  of  the  dangerous 
condition. 

"The  operator  should  ascertain  that  the  safety  valves 
are  in  good  condition  and  are  tested  daily,  that  proper 
lubricating  oil  is  used  for  the  compressor,  and  that  each 
tank  is  thoroughly  drained  of  all  accumulations  of  oil 
and  water,  at  least  once  in  each  working  day." 
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When  Pulverized,  Even  Lignite  Can  Be 
Satisfactorily  Burned* 

Lignites,   Especially  Those  Having  Large  Ash  Content,  Are  Difficult  to  Burn  on  Grates 
Pulverizing  Provides  Not  Only  for  Excellent  Burning  but  for  Easy 

and   Accurate   Control 

By  Roy  N.  Buell 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


IN  ORDER  to  carry  California  over  the  period  of 
excessive  need  of  fuel  in  1918  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator organized  a  corps  of  engineers  and  in- 
spectors to  see  that  every  possible  source  of  supply 
was  surveyed  and  that  every  pound  of  oil,  coal  or  wood 
consumed  was  burned  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  oil  was  exceeding  production 
by  over  5,000  bbl.  per  day,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  non-essential  plants  had  been  entirely 
cut  off,  the  shortage  threatened  to  become  more  and 
more  acute  as  time  went  on,  unless  some  new  source 
of  fuel  supply  could  be  discovered. 

With  a  view  of  finding  some  practical  auxiliary  for 
oil  it  was  decided  to  make  a  general  state  survey  of 
all  fuels  and  among  the  many  possibilities  to  receive 
serious  attention  was  California  lignite.  Large  de- 
posits of  this  material  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
Priest  Valley,  in  which  the  Stone  Canyon  mine  is 
situated;  at  Corral  Hollow,  where  the  Tesla  mine  is 
located;  near  Mount  Diablo,  at  the  old  Black  Diamond 
mine;  in  Dos  Rios  County,  which  was  merely  a  good 
prospect,  and  in  Amador  County  at  the  lone  coal  mine. 
Experts  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
technical  staff  of  the  State  Fuel  Administration  were 
sent  to  examine  these  properties  and  report  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  their  output  as  an  immediate  source 
of  domestic  and  commercial  fuel. 

The  report  submitted  by  these  engineers  was  thor- 


•Article  published   under  the   title   "Pulverized   Lignite  Fuel   in 
California"   in  Chryiiical  and  ^Tctallurgical  Enpinecring. 


ough  and  complete,  but  hardly  as  reassuring  in  ri^spect 
to  the  available  fuel  supply  as  had  been  anticipated. 
The  Stone  Canyon  mine,  while  it  contained  by  far 
the  best  coal  in  the  state,  could  not  be  put  in  a  work- 
able condition  for  several  months,  and  then  at  great 
expense.  The  Tesla  mine,  which  has  been  worked 
many  years  before  to  a  depth  of  about  900  ft.  at  three 
different  levels,  was  found  to  be  filled  with  water  to 
within  300  ft.  of  the  top,  and  aside  from  this  a  large 
amount  of  money  would  be  required  to  replace  tracks, 
elevators,  tipples,  etc.,  that  had  previously  been  either 
removed  or  destroyed.  Other  small  deposits  around 
Livermore,  in  the  Mount  Diablo  district,  were  either 
undeveloped  or  completely  worked  out. 

In  Dos  Rios  County  several  test  holes  were  drilled 
and  much  preliminary  work  was  accomplished,  but  no 
large  veins  were  discovered  that  would  warrant  fur- 
ther continuation  of  the  work  on  a  large  scale.  It 
was  proved,  however,  that  this  patricular  deposit  in 
Dos  Rios  County  wa.s  a  high  grade  variety  of  semi- 
bituminous  coal,  equal  in  B.t.u.  content  to  the  Stone 
Canyon  product.  Private  parties  have  continued  to 
explore  this  field  and  some  well-kno^v^l  geologists  have 
ventured  the  opinion  that  a  large  coal  deposit  will 
eventually  be  located. 

One  of  the  last  mines  to  be  exploi'ed  was  that  at 
lone,  and  here  the  engineers  found  that  coal  was 
actually  being  mined  and  that  the  plant  was  prepared 
to  turn  out  about  500  tons  per  day.  In  the  old  days, 
before  the  advent  of  fuel  oil  and  the  discovery  of  bet- 
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ter  coal  in  Wyoming  and  Utah,  a  large  portion  of  the 
fuel  consumed  by  the  locomotives  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  R.  R.  was  obtained  from  this  mine.  Many  an 
old  locomotive  fireman  can  still  be  found  in  California 
who  can  tell  you  many  interesting  incidents  concern- 
ing his  experience  with  lone  coal. 

After  much  discussion  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  final  report  submitted  by  the  engineers,  the  Fuel 
Administration  decided  that  the  lignite  from  the  lone 
mine,  although  of  inferior  quality,  offered  the  best  pos- 
sibilities for  immediate  service.  The  next  step  was  to 
determine  the  best  method  to  be  pursued  in  burning 
the  lignite.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  best  eflliciency  in  combustion  could  be  obtained 
by  drying,  crushing  and  afterward  burning  the  lignite 
in  a  pulverized  state,  properly  mixed  with  air. 

Among  the  advantages  of  burning  the  lignite  in 
pulverized  form,  the  one  that  stood  out  above  all  others 
was  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  much  ash  the  fuel  con- 


VIEW   W  ITHIX  THE   LIGNITE  MINE   AT   lONE.   CAL. 

tained  it  could  be  burned  efficiently.  Coal  and  lig- 
nites, having  a  large  ash  content,  are  difficult  to  burn 
on  grates,  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  combus- 
tion commences  the  ash  collects  all  around  the  carbon 
and  completely  shuts  off  the  air.  Besides  this,  the 
high  volatile  content  of  the  lignite  does  not  thoroughly 
mix  with  the  air,  so  that  the  combustion  of  the  gases 
is  not  complete  without  admitting  a  large  amount  of 
e.xcess  air,  and  even  then  the  efficiency  is  poor.  When 
the  lignite  is  pulverized,  however,  the  particles  are 
so  fine  that  approximately  the  proper  amount  of  air  to 
insure  complete  combustion  surrounds  each  little  atom 
of  fuel,  which  condition  not  only  guarantees  high  effi- 
ciency in  the  burning  but  permits  of  easy  and  accu- 
rate control. 

Trial  Plant  Erected  in  San  Francisco 

To  carry  on  the  necessary  experimental  work  pre- 
liminary to  installing  the  process  in  large  commercial 
power  plants  it  was  decided  to  construct  a  small  demon- 
stration plant  in  San  Francisco.  Accordingly,  a  50-hp. 
"Kewanee"  return-tubular  boiler  was  equipped  with 
the  Buell-Santmyer  pulverized-coal  system,  which  was 
considered  best  to  burn   the  California   lignite.     lone 


lignite,  containing  an  average  moisture  of  40  per  cent, 
as  mined,  was  allowed  to  air-dry  for  seven  days  in 
shallow  piles  at  the  top  of  the  mine  shaft,  when  it 
was  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  in  open  cars,  for  treat- 
ment. 

As  received  at  the  plant,  the  analysis  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Per  cent    ,,  Dry 

As  received  Per  cent 

Moisture    22.44  00.00 

Volatile    4.'!. 37  54.60 

Fixed  Carbon   20.41  -'6.32 

Asli     14.78  19.05 

100.00  100.00 

H.t.u.   per  lb.  9.322  12.016 

The  fuel,  as  unloaded  from  the  cars,  was  first 
crushed  to  about  one-half  inch.  It  was  then  dried 
in  a  semi-direct,  artificially  fired  drier  until  the  moist- 
ure content  was  reduced  to  approximately  6  per  cent. 
One  of  the  most  important  operations  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  pulverized  lignite  is  the  drying  process.  At 
the  San  Francisco  plant  about  one-sixth  of  the  weight 
of  the  raw  material  was  carried  off  as  vaporized  moist- 
ure, and  to  accomplish  this,  50  lb.  of  pulverized  lig- 
nite was  consumed  as  drier  fuel  to  every  ton  of  dried 
product. 

The  average  temperature  maintained  inside  the 
drier  was  250  deg.  F.,  and  great  care  had  to  be  taken 
that  the  heat  did  not  rise  above  this  point,  which  is 
apt  to  cause  spontaneous  combustion  or  perhaps  ex- 
plosions. After  the  lignite  had  been  dried  as  described, 
it  was  pulverized  to  about  175  mesh,  separated  by  air 
and  stored  in  a  concrete  bunker,  ready  for  use. 

One  of  the  big  bugaboos  always  brought  forward  in 
every  argument  against  the  use  of  pulverized  lignite 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  this  material  in  stor- 
age for  more  than  a  few  days  without  danger  from 
.spontaneous  combustion.  My  experience,  however, 
.seems  to  refute  this  claim,  as  I  have  known  of  one  par- 
ticular instance  in  California  where  several  tons  of 
powdered  lignite  was  stored  in  a  metal  hopper  for  six 
months  with  apparently  no  ill  effects  whatsoever. 

The  general  layout  of  the  combustion  equipment 
used  at  the  San  Francisco  plant  is  shown  herewith. 
The  pulverized  lignite  drops  by  gravity  from  the 
bunker  into  the  feeder,  where  a  screw  conveyor,  driven 
by  a  variable  speed  electric  motor,  carries  the  fuel  to 
the  mixer  chamber.  Between  the  feeder  and  mixing 
chamber  is  situated  a  cross,  with  the  upper  connec- 
tion left  open,  through  which  induced  air  may  be 
drawn,  aiding  materially  in  stabilizing  the  pressure. 
An  air  compressor  of  the  rotary  type  furnishes  the 
necessary  energy  to  transport  the  powdered  lignite 
from  the  mixer  to  the  combustion  chamber,  and  sup- 
plies about  40  per  cent  of  the  air  required  for  proper 
combustion,  the  other  60  per  cent  being  obtained  by 
induction. 

The  average  air  pressure  employed  at  this  plant 
was  3  lb.  at  the  compressor  and  about  12  oz.  at  the 
burner.  The  powdered  lignite,  after  meeting  the 
compressed  air  at  the  mixer,  is  carried  along  through 
a  3-in.  pipe  to  the  burner,  the  most  sensitive  piece  of 
apparatus  in  the  whole  plant,  although  very  simple  in 
construction.  The  focusing  sleeve,  on  the  end  of  the 
burner,  is  so  arranged  that  the  flame  zone  can  be 
lengthened  or  shortened,  as  desired. 

A  secondary  air  line,  taken  off  the  main  line  near 
the  compressor,  extends  completely  through  the  burner. 
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with  orifices  near  the  extreme  end  looking  hack  toward 
the  front  of  the  boiler,  which  acts  as  a  brake  on  the 
main  body  of  forced  air  and  lignite.  In  actual  com- 
bustion this  secondary  air  brake  causes  the  flame 
corona  within  the  furnace  to  expand  or  contract,  as 
desired.  A  half-inch  steam  jet  was  used  to  deflect  the 
cutting  flame  away  from  the  under  side  of  the  boiler 
plates. 

The  burner  was  lighted  instantaneously  with  a  torch 
through  an  opening  in  the  boiler  front.  These  open- 
ings were  used  also  to  allow  more  secondary  air  to 
enter  the  combustion  chamber  if  required.  About  15 
per  cent   excess   air  was   generally   employed    in   com- 


dampers  were  so  adjusted  that  the  vacuum  in  the  rear 
of  the  combustion  chamber  was  0.02  in. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  ashes  was  carried  out  of  the 
stack  in  suspension  with  the  waste  gase.s,  3  per  cent 
lodged  in  the  tubes  and  was  removed  by  the  soot 
blower  and  47  per  cent  dropped  either  into  the  ash 
trap  in  the  rear  of  the  setting  or  onto  the  Hoor  of  the 
ash-pit  in  front.  The  latter  portion  of  the  ash  proved 
upon  analysis  to  be  largely  silica  and  to  contain  about 
0.005  per  cent   unconsumed   carbon. 

Many  tests  were  carried  out  at  this  experimental 
plant  for  the  benefit  of  California  fuel  engineers,  and 
as   a   result   of   these   successful    demonstrations    with 
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DIAORAM   OF   THE   EXPERI.MENTAL   PULVERIZED-LIGNITE   PI.ANT   IN'   SAN'   FRANCISCO 

Hv  burniiii;  pulverized  lignite  under  an  ordinary  horizontal  multitubular  boiler  rated  at  50  hp.  an  evaporation  of  9  lb.  of  steam  from 

and  at  212  deg.  F.  per  pound  of  fuel  was  secured. 


bustion,  although  when  the  boiler  was  under  peak  load, 
this  amount  might  be  slightly  increased.  No  changes 
worthy  of  note  were  made  in  the  settings  of  the  boiler, 
the  object  being  to  demonstrate  how  readily  this  sys- 
tem could  be  adapted  to  any  ordinary  boiler  at  small 
expense.  The  grate  bars  were  removed,  and  later  on 
an  inclined  fill  was  placed  in  front  of  the  bridge  wall 
to  reduce  back  pressure. 

To  remove  and  collect  the  ash  a  permanent  soot 
blower  was  installed  in  the  front  end  of  the  tubes  and 
an  ash  trap  constructed  under  the  rear  end  of  the 
boiler,  near  the  clean-out  door.  A  complete  set  of  in- 
struments was  installed  to  record  the  temperatures  of 
the  feed  water,  the  live  steam,  the  combustion  chamber 
and  the  waste  gases,  to  determine  the  vacuum  of  the 
stack  draft,  to  weigh  the  feed  water  and  to  measure 
the  steam  flow. 

Although  the  conditions  for  efficiency  at  the  plant 
were  far  from  ideal,  some  good  results  were  obtained, 
both  as  to  combustion  and  boiler  efficiency.  The  aver- 
age evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  fuel  burned  was  9 
lb.  of  water  from  and  at  212  deg.  F.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  the  combustion  chamber  was  around  2,300 
deg.  F.  and  that  of  the  waste  gases  in  the  breeching 
above  the  boiler  about  550  deg.  F.  The  CO,  content 
in  the  waste  gases  averaged  14.5  per  cent.     The  stack 


lignite  fuel  plans  were  drawn  early  in  1919  for  a  large 
steam  electric  generating  plant  at  the  site  of  the  old 
Tesla  lignite  mine  and  three  industrial  power  plants 
at  Stockton  to  use  lignite  from  the  lone  field.  A  small 
plant  has  been  completed  at  Stockton,  where  gratify- 
ing results  have  been  obtained,  the  powdered  lignite 
being  burned  under  Heine  boilers  equipped  like  those  at 
the  initial  plants  at  San  Francisco. 

When  the  plants  now  under  construction  in  Cali- 
fornia are  in  actual  operation  and  the  efficiency  ex- 
perts have  noted  the  great  economy  that  will  result 
in  the  generation  of  steam  and  for  metallurgical  pur- 
poses as  well,  the  production  of  California  pulverized 
lignite  as  an  auxiliary  to  fuel  oil  and  hydro-electric 
power  will  have  received  a  great  impetus  and  will  with- 
out doubt  soon  take  its  proper  place  as  a  recognized  and 
valuable  California  industrj-. 


Postpone    Opening  of  Bids  on  Army  Coal 

The  War  Department  announces  a  postponement  of 
the  opening  of  bids  on  coal  for  army  requirements  dur- 
ing 1921.  The  proposals  provided  that  bids  be  opened 
April  30,  1920.  Owing  to  the  car  shortage  and  failure 
to  adjust  wages,  however,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
defer  opening  of  bids  until  May  14,  1920. 
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New  Uses  Found  for  the  Geophone 

Geophone  Is  a  Small  Seismograph  Works  Better 
on  the  Rib  Than  on  the  Roof  Sounds  Will  Not 
Travel  Along  Pipes  or  Rails  if  They  Are  Covered 

By  Alan  Leighton 


THE  GEOPHONE  is  an  instrument  invented  by 
the  French  during  the  war  to  detect,  through 
the  earth,  the  sapping  and  underground  mining 
operations  of  the  enemy.  It  was  improved  by  the  United 
States  engineers,  and  more  recently  has  been  further 
improved  by  the  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  its  use  in  connection 
with  special  sounds  has 
been  developed. 

The  instrument,  though 
small,  works  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  seismo- 
graph, the  ponderous 
apparatus  by  which  earth- 
quake tremors  are  re- 
corded. It  consists  of  an 
iron  ring  about  3 J  in.  in 
diameter,  within  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  suspended 
a  lead  weight  that  is  fastened  by  a  single  bolt  passing 
through  two  metal  disks  (pure  nickel  disks  0.025  in. 
thick  are  used),  one  of  which  covers  the  top  and  the 
other  the  bottom  of  the  ring. 

There  are  two  brass  cap  pieces,  the  top  one  having 
an  opening  in  the  center  to  which  is  fastened  a  rubber 
tube  leading  to  a  stethoscopic  ear-piece.  These  cap 
pieces  are  fastened  with  bolts  to  the  iron  ring  and 
serve  also  to  hold  the  metal  disks  in  place. 

We  then  have  really  nothing  but  a  lead  weight  sus- 
pended between  two  thin  disks  that  extend  aci-oss  a  small 
airtight  box.  If  the  instrument  is  placed  on  the  ground 
and  anyone  is  pounding  or  digging  in  the  vicinity, 
energ>'  is  transmitted  in  wave  motion  through  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  waves  shake  the  geophone  case. 

The  lead  weight,  on  account  of  its  mass  and  because 
it  is  suspended  between  the  disk.s,  remains  compara- 
tively motionless.  There  is  thus  produced  a  relative 
motion  between  the  instrument  case  and  the  lead  weight. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  thin  space  over  the  disk  a 
compression  and  rarefication  of  the  air  alternately  takes 
place  which  is  magnified  at  the  small  outlet. 

Since  the  rubber  tube  leading  to  the  stethoscopic  ear- 
piece is  connected  with  this  space  in  the  geophone,  the 
vibrations  are  tran.smitted  to  the  ear  drum  and,  like 
other  rapid  air  waves,  produce  sound  effects.  Usually 
two  instruments  are  used,  one  for  each  ear. 

When  the  observer  is  so  equipped  it  is  found  that 
the  sound  is  apparently  louder  from  the  instrument 
that  is  nearer  the  .source  of  sound,  even  though 
the  geophones  are  placed  not  more  than  two  feet  apart. 
It  is  evident  that  by  moving  the  instruments  a  point 
can  be  found  where  the  .sound  will  be  of  the  same 
apparent  intensity  in  both  ears.  The  direction  of  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  sound  is  then  on  a  perpendicular 
to  the  line  connecting  the  centers  of  the  two  instruments, 


Sledge  pounding  can  be  detected  in  mined- 
out  areas  at  least  1,500  ft.,  through  solid 
coal  2,000  ft.,  and  through  solid  rock  about 
one-half  mile.  Blows  of  a  pick,  tamping  bar 
or  heavy  rock  can  be  detected  at  two-thirds 
of  those  distances.  Talking  can  be  under- 
stood fairly  well  through  a  .50-ft.  coal  pillar 
and   can    be   detected   about    150    ft.   away. 


•"Obsen-atlonn   with   the  Qeophone,"   from   Monthly  Reports   of 
InvartlRiitlonx.  U.  S.  Bun'.iu  of  Mlnc«. 


either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  observer.  Further  obser- 
vation will  show  which  side.  Direction  is  quite  ac- 
curately determined  in   this  way. 

The  sound  is  not  actually  louder  in  one  ear  than  in 
the  other,  but  the  ear  is  capable  of  distinguishing  the 
slight  differences  in  time  at  which  the  sounds  arrive 

in  the  two  instruments. 
Since  this  is  the  case  per- 
sons who  are  slightly  deaf 
in  one  ear  are  able  to 
determine  direction  with 
the   instruments. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  conducted  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  the 
conditions  of  operation 
under  which  the  geophone 
will  give  the  best  results 
when  used  for  rescue 
and  survey  work  in  both  metal  and  coal  mines. 

In  coal  mines  it  has  been  determined  that  the  geo- 
phones should  rest  on  a  solid  shelf  of  coal  or  on  the 
floor  of  a  niche  cut  into  the  coal.  The  floor  of  the 
mine  is  likely  to  be  covered  with  dirt,  and  is  seldom 
solid  enough  to  transmit  sound  well.  In  metal  mines 
the  geophones  will,  of  course,  be  held  against  or  placed 
upon  the  natural  rock. 

If  the  geophones  are  held  with  the  hands  against  the 
coal,  vibrations  are  set  up  by  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  within  the  hands,  which  greatly  interfere  with 
successful  observations.  On  the  other  hand,  rock  ap- 
pears to  withstand  these  vibrations,  and  successful 
results  can  be  obtained  by  simply  holding  the  instru- 
ments in  place  upon  the  rock. 

Aid  to  Those  Hoping  To  Be  Located 

If  a  man  is  pounding  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
located  by  means  of  geophones,  he  should  strike  heavy 
and  slow  blows  upon  the  coal  or  rock.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  with  a  sledge  or  heavy  stick  of  timber. 
This  is  true  even  if  the  man  expects  to  be  located  by 
a  party  operating  upon  the  surface.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  pounding  upon  the  mine  roof.  The  sound 
transmission  is  not  so  good  and  the  process  is  more 
fatiguing. 

It  is  of  course  known  that  sounds  are  transmitted 
clearly  along  rails  and  pipe  lines.  The  investigation 
has  shown  that  while  sounds  may  be  transmitted  great 
distances  if  the  rails  are  laid  upon  ties  or  the  pipes 
are  suspended,  on  the  other  hand  if  they  are  buried  in 
loose  dirt  for  even  a  distance  as  short  as  15  ft.  the 
sound  vibrations  may  be  completely  damped.  For  this 
reason  a  man  should  never  pound  a  pipe  line  or  the  rails 
unless  he  is  certain  that  they  are  entirely  free  from 
any  covering.  Since  the  sounds  are  so  well  transmitted 
through  rock  or  coal,  pounding  on  pipes  would  seldom 
he  advisable. 
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In  making  observations  from  the  surface  above  a 
mine  the  Kcophones  must  be  pressed  tirmly  into  place 
upon  the  earth  after  the  sod  has  been  removed.  Experi- 
ments were  cdiiducteil  with  the  peophones  placed  upon 
stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  but  this  method  was  found 
not  to  possess  any  advantage. 

In  retrard  to  the  distances  that  sounds  can  be  detected 
through  the  earth,  sledge  pounding  can  be  heard  in  a 
mined-out  area  of  a  coal  mine  at  least  1,500  ft.,  through 
the  solid  coal  2,000  ft.  anil  through  solid  rock  about 
one-half  mile.  Blows  from  a  pick,  tamping  bar  or 
heavy  rock  can  be  detected  about  two-thirds  as  far. 

The  geophone  is  of  great  value  for  rescue  work  in 
mines.  It  frequently  happens  that  after  a  disaster  men 
barricade  themselves  in  some  portion  of  the  mine  where 
the  air  is  still  good  and  await  rescue  parties.  In  such 
a  case  if  they  keep  up  a  continuous  pounding  it  may 
easily  be  possible  to  locate  them  by  means  of  the  geo- 
phones.  Otherwi.se  it  is  possible  that  the  rescue  party 
may  come  near  them  without  discovering  their  place 
of  refuge.  The  same  is  true  of  metal  mines,  where 
men  may  be  imprisoned  behind  falls  or  even  be  barri- 
caded in  some  portion  of  the  mine  to  which  they  have 
retreated  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  fumes 
of  a  fire. 

The  geophone  also  has  been  proved  of  value  for  rough 
survey  work  in  both  coal  and  metal  mines,  for  pur- 
poses of  checking,  positions  of  headings,  winzes  or 
raises,  being  driven,  sunk  or  raised  to  make  a  connec- 
tion. It.  is  perhaps  of  more  value  under  the  conditions 
usually  prevailing  in  metal  mines  since  direction  has 
been  found  to  be  more  easily  determined  through  rock 
than  through  coal. 

Data  Reliable  if  Strata  Are  Homogeneous 

It  is  easily  seen  that  geophones  are  of  value  when 
the  headings  of  tunnels  difficult  to  survey  are  coming 
together.  Direction  determinations  should  be  made 
from  each  tunnel,  and  if  the  results  are  consistent  the 
operator  can  be  sure  of  his  data.  The  results  may  not 
agree  if  the  strata  between  the  two  tunnel  heads  are 
not  homogeneous,  and  of  course  in  this  case  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them. 

That  the  instruments  are  of  practical  value  in  this 
connection  can  be  seen  from  the  following  instances. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  engineers  were  present  in  a  metal 
mine  at  the  time  when  a  drift  and  a  raise  had  "missed." 
A  few  minutes'  observation  in  the  drift  and  of  pound- 
ing in  the  raise  showed  that  the  raise  had  gone  up  past 
the  drift  about  6  ft.  in  from  the  face  and  to  the  right. 
Observations  made  from  the  raise  upon  the  .sounds 
of  the  drill  operating  in  the  drift  showed  that  the  raise 
extended  to  a  point  6  ft.  above  the  drift  and  that  the 
drift  was  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  first  set  of 
observations.  A  survey  showed  these  conclusions  to  be 
correct. 

Again,  observations  were  made  of  another  raise  which 
was  being  driven  to  the  side  of  a  drift,  six  to  eight 
feet  from  it.  Observations  were  made  of  the  sounds 
from  the  drill,  and  a  point  located  on  the  side  of  the 
drift  behind  which  the  drill  in  the  raise  was  apparently 
operating.  The  survey  mark  was  then  ascertained  to 
be  from  two  to  three  feet  to  the  right  of  this  mark. 
A  drill  set  up  and  operated  into  the  survey  mark  did 
not  hole  through  into  the  raise.  A  hole  drilled  at  the 
point  indicated  by  the  geophones  reached  the  raise, 
and  proved  the  geophones  to  be  correct  within  a  few 
inches. 


This  instance  also  illustrates  another  application  of 
the  geophone.  The  surveyors  had  given  the  miners  the 
location  of  the  raise  with  regard  to  the  drift  in  order 
to  prevent  accident  in  case  a  blast  broke  through.  The 
geophone  could  have  hx-ated  the  point  easily,  and  fre- 
quent observations,  if  necessary,  would  have  shown  the 
progress  of  the  work  within  the  raise  and  before  a 
blast  was  to  be  fired. 

Instrument  Reproduces  Sound  Well 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  instrument  is  that 
it  reproduces  .sound  so  well.  Talking  can  be  understood 
fairly  well  through  50  ft.  of  solid  coal  and  can  be 
detected  150  ft.  away.  The  sounds  from  mining  ma- 
chines  are  all  characteristic.  In  fact,  a  bureau  engineer 
through  300  ft.  of  coal  was  able  to  name  nine  out  of  ten 
tools  which  were  being  operated  upon  the  coal. 

In  one  mine  where  obsei-vations  were  being  made 
from  a  tunnel  heading  the  mine  foreman  heard  the 
workmen  in  another  tunnel  preparing  to  blast,  and 
ordered  the  bureau  engineers  to  retire  until  the  l)last 
was  fired.  The  sounds  were  so  clear  that  he  did  not 
realize  at  the  time  that  the  tunnel  headings  were  then 
over  300  ft.  apart. 

Observations  have  been  made  at  two  mine  fires, 
where  it  was  found  that  the  fire  made  noise  enough 
to  be  heard  some  distance,  either  because  of  its  drawing 
air  or  the  breaking  off  of  bits  of  coal  and  slate. 
At  one  fire  burning  about  40  ft.  below  the  surface  all 
of  these  sounds  could  be  heard,  and  an  area  was  located 
within  which  they  were  audible.  The  fire  could  not 
be  approached  from  within  the  mine,  but  the  one  point 
inside  at  which  similar  .sounds  could  be  heard  was 
found  to  be  the  nearest  point  to  the  fire  area. 

Later  observations  made  around  the  base  of  a  large 
burning  culm  pile  were  of  interest  because  the  same 
kinds  of  sounds  were  audible  there.  At  the  second 
fire,  which  was  burning  300  ft.  below  the  surface,  only 
the  sounds  from  dropping  rock  could  be  heard. 

It  is  the  custom  in  some  localities  to  put  down  churn- 
drill  holes  from  the  surface  to  ventilate  blind  stopes 
and  to  carrj'  pipe  lines.  These  holes  often  come  down 
in  the  solid,  and  much  expense  is  incurred  in  locating 
them  and  driving  tunnels  to  them.  Geophones  will  be  of 
great  value  here,  and  there  would  be  no  question  of 
faintness  of  sound  as  churn-drilling  can  be  detected 
nearly  a  mile  away. 

May  Reveal  Course  of  Diamond  Drills 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when  the  bit  of  a  diamond 
drill  has  drilled  a  considerable  distance  below  the  sur- 
face there  is  no  simple  method  for  determining  the 
course  it  may  have  taken,  although  there  are  sur%'ey 
methods  used  that  give  approximate  results.  As  these 
bits  nearly  always  drift  away  from  a  straight  course, 
it  is  evident  that  any  instrument  making  it  easily  pos- 
sible to  determine  their  course  will  be  valuable.  There 
is  some  possibility  that  the  geophone  may  be  useful 
for  this  purpose.  To  date,  however,  this  possible  use 
of  the  geophone  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied. 

Observations  have  been  made  upon  but  two  vertical 
drill  holes.  These  holes,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart, 
were  penetrating  strata  consisting  of  alternate  layers 
of  gneiss  and  "black  rock."  pitching  at  an  angle  of 
approximately  45  deg.  One  hole  has  reached  a  depth 
of  approximately  1,000  ft.,  the  other  600  ft.  At  each 
hole  it  was  found  possible  to  hear  the  bits  cutting  when 
the»geophones  were  placed  upon  the  rock  surface. 
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The  observations  were  somewhat  disappointing  in 
that  the  sound  of  the  bits  could  be  heard  within  but 
a  limited  area,  a  circle  whose  radius  was  approximately 
100  ft.,  with  its  center  at  the  drill.  Since  the  area 
was  so  small,  and  presumably  directly  above  the  bit, 
no  direction  determinations  could  be  made  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  had  the  bit 
drifted  this  area  of  audibility  would  have  been  directly 
above  the  bit  and  away  from  the  drilling  machinery. 
Observations  must  be  made  on  inclined  holes  in  order 
to  prove  this  point.  It  is  certain  that  should  a  drill- 
hole be  put  down  ahead  of  mine  workings  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  locating  it  from  the  workings. 

Verj'  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  also  in 
attempts  made  to  locate  leaks  in  water  mains.  The 
water  circulating  in  the  ordinary  city  main  can  be 
heard  with  the  geophones  when  they  are  placed  on 
the  surface,  10  to  12  ft.  above  the  pipe.  In  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Pittsburgh  one  leak  was  located  within 
a  few  minutes  although  the  water  department  had  been 
trying  to  find  it  for  two  weeks.  The  leak  could  be 
heard  from  the  surface  from  any  point  within  a  circle 
60  ft.  in  diameter,  and  was  located  in  the  joint  of  a 
"T"  connecting  a  10-in.  with  a  15-in.  main.  The  geo- 
phones were  also  used  successfully  to  locate  a  leak 
in  a  one-inch  pipe  serving  a  residence. 


Who  Can  Beat  This  Sinking  Record? 

Illinois  Shaft  263  Ft.  Deep  Is  Completed 

and  Timbered  by  the  Johnson  City 

Coal  Co.  in  35  Days 

THIRTY-FIVE  days  for  the  complete  sinking  and 
timbering  a  263-ft.  shaft  is  a  recent  achievement 
of  the  Johnson  City  Coal  Co.,  at  its  No.  2  mine  at  John- 
son City,  111.  The  speed  and  economy  attained  is  be- 
lieved by  those  who  did  the  sinking  to  be  a  record  for 
the  state.  A  description  of  the  work  and  method  of  pro- 
cedure are  therefore  here  given. 

The  shaft  is  10  ft.  6  in.  x  15  ft.  6  in.  inside  and  is 
divided  into  two  compartments.  Of  these  the  manway 
is  4  ft.  wide  and  the  air  shaft  proper  is  11  ft.  wide. 
A  6-in.  wall  is  placed  between  these  compartments. 

A  concrete  lining  extends  down  the  shaft  for  a  dis- 
tance of  22  ft.  from  the  surface  and  rests  upon  solid 
rock.  This  lining  is  12  in.  thick  and  is  reinforced  ver- 
tically with  J  in.  rods  on  12-in.  centers  and  horizontally 
on  8-in.  centers.  The  foot  of  the  shaft  also  is  concrete 
lined  for  a  distance  of  30  ft.  upward  from  the  top  of  the 
coal  bed.  Footing  is  made  upon  the  limestone  under- 
lying the  coal.  The  lining  here  also  is  12  in.  thick  and  is 
reinforced  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  lining  at 
the  top. 

The  shaft  timbers  are  6  x  6  in.  long  leaf  yellow  pine 
treated  with  carbolineum.  Bearing  sets  are  12  x  12  in. 
yellow  pine  re.sting  on  a  5-in.  ledge  of  rock  throughout 
their  entire  length  and  set  into  the  rock  for  2  ft.  at  their 
ends.  The  partition  between  the  manway  and  air  shaft 
is  of  4-irf.  yellow  pine  extending  between  4  x  6-in.  wall 
plate.**.  The  .shaft  walls  between  top  and  bottom  concrete 
linings  are  covered  with  expanded  metal  lath  upon 
which  has  been  placed  2  in.  of  gunite. 

On  Aug.  5,  1919.  surveys  were  made  to  locate  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  transference  of  tools  and 
equipment  to  the  shaft  site  was  begun  and  work  on  the 
hepdframe,  the  .setting  of  the  hoisting  engine  an*  the 


laying  of  the  steam  line  was  started.  On  Aug.  16,  1919, 
shaft  sinking  was  commenced  and  three  shifts  per  day 
were  kept  at  work  continuously  thereafter.  Work  was 
also  begun  from  underground  in  driving  the  shaft  up- 
ward, a  few  men  being  kept  steadily  at  this  work.  This 
upward  driving  finally  attained  a  height  of  60  ft. 

On  Sept.  17  the  two  portions  of  the  shaft  (upper  and 
lower)  were  joined  by  sump  shots  in  the  upper  section. 
On  Sept.  20  the  two  places  were  completely  connected 
and  timbered.  The  total  distance  sunk  was  263  ft.  and 
the  time  consumed  was  35  days. 

The  manway  is  now  completed  and  equipped  with  a 
steel  stairway  in  compliance  with  the  Illinois  state 
law.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  in  spite  of  the  speed 
attained  in  sinking  this  shaft  not  a  man  was  injured 
throughout  the  entire  operation. 

The  work  of  sinking  and  completing  the  shaft  was  in 
charge  of  J.  L.  S.  Dowell  of  De  Soto,  111.,  while  the  engi- 
neering work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Willard 
J.  Reintjes,  chief  engineer  of  the  Johnson  City  Coal  Co. 


Coal  Shortage  Halts  German  Industries 

INSUFFICIENT  coal  supply  is  greatly  hampering  the 
rejuvenation  of  Germany's  industries  that  was  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  All  the  larg- 
est cement  works  have  been  closed  for  some  time.  The 
iron  industry  suffers  above  all,  on  account  of  the  entire 
lack  of  grade  coke  and  coal.  Particularly  bad  are  the 
conditions  at  Schweinfurt. 

The  glass  industry,  because  of  the  insufficient  supply 
of  coal  from  Bohemia,  has  been  forced  to  close  its 
works  for  the  greater  part  of  a  month,  and  the  ce- 
ramic industry  will  come  to  a  complete  standstill  if  the 
Bohemian  coal  does  not  arrive  soon.  The  situation 
of  the  textile  industry  at  Hof  likewise  is  very  bad. 

It  is  due  only  to  the  comparatively  mild  winter 
weather  that  the  adverse  conditions  as  regards  the  coal 
supply  for  heating  purposes  have  been  less  felt.  In 
Munich  the  conditions  have  become  very  much  worse 
in  this  respect.  The  Bavarian  State  Government,  ac- 
cording to  the  Muenchener  Zeitunf/,  is  giving  this  ques- 
tion of  the  coal  supply  its  most  careful  attention,  and 
is  endeavoring,  with  all  the  means  at  its  disposal,  to 
meet  the  situation. 

One  must  not  believe,  however,  that  the  conditions 
above  noted  prevail  only  in  Bavaria.  Discouraging 
reports  are  coming  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  In  the 
Rhineland  and  Westphalia  the  heavy  industries  are, 
in  a  large  measure,  at  a  standstill;  even  such  works 
as  formerly  depended  upon  their  own  coal  mines  for 
their  requirements.  In  Hamburg  the  fishing  steamers 
are  ready  to  put  to  sea,  but  cannot  do  so  because  they 
have  no  bunker  coal.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the 
nitrogen  and  pota.sh  industries,  whose  products  are  par- 
ticularly   necessary   in   agriculture. 

In  Westphalia  the  following  factories,  whose  products 
are  of  especial  importance  to  the  mining  industry,  have 
been  obliged  to  close  for  lack  of  coal:  Westphalia 
Explosive  Co.,  in  Sinsen,  since  Jan.  10;  Schlebusch 
Dynamite  Factory,  since  Jan.  12;  Witten  Cast  Steel 
Works,  which  manufactures  hauling  cables  for  mining 
purpo.ses,  and  Jacoby  Rolling  Mill,  since  Dec.  1,  1919. 

If  this  stoppage  of  work  is  not  speedily  checked  by 
an  increased  supply  of  coal,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  working  of  the  mines  themselves  must  cease 
for  want  of  operating  materials. 
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0|K'rators  Lose  Fifjht 
on  Assigned  Cars 

RAILROAD  fuel  .supply  has  been  cut  by  the  Inter- 
, state  Commerce  Commission  as  a  Gordian  knot  in 
its  order  of  April  16,  re-establishing  assigned  cars. 
For  weeks  the  National  Coal  Association  has  been 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  giving  railroads  the  coal 
they  need  and  will  take,  whether  or  no,  without  giving 
in  on  the  question  of  assigned  cars.  The  fight  which 
began,  with  the  support  of  Mr.  Garfield,  in  1918,  has 
been  carried  on  past  the  period  of  government  control. 
But  a  few  weeks  ago  it  appeared  that  the  operators 
would  be  able  to  develop  suflScient  co-operation  among 
themselves  to  give  the  railroads  the  protection  they 
require.  The  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  setting  aside  a  rule  of  two  years'  standing 
in  order  to  permit  the  carriers  to  buy  their  fuel  coal 
with  cars  must  be  due  to  pressure  from  the  roads 
themselves. 

Technically  the  operators  have  lost,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  they  have  not  after  all  achieved 
more  than  they  realize.  It  will  be  good  policy  for 
the  roads  to  use  their  regained  power  with  care,  avoid- 
ing the  abuses  of  the  past,  for  the  operators  no  doubt 
will  renew  their  pressure  for  equal  running  time  for 
all  mines   at  the  first  opportunity. 


Whv  Costs  Are  Higher 

A  STRIKING  point  demonstrated  by  the  figures  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  January,  1920, 
on  the  operation  of  coal  mines  reported  this  week  in  our 
Washington  correspondence  is  the  relationship  between 
the  rate  of  production  and  the  f.o.b.  mine  costs.  It  is 
clear  from  the  comparisons  set  forth  in  this  first 
monthly  summary  that  the  decreased  rate  of  coal  pro- 
duction has  been  an  important  factor  in  this  matter 
and  in  part  has  been  the  cause  of  an  alarming  decrease 
in  the  so-called  "margin  per  ton"  from  which  the 
operators  are  expected  to  get  their  profits  as  well  as 
return  upon  the  investments. 

From  the  report  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the 
cost  to  the  operators  of  the  14  per  cent  wage  increase 
was  about  25  cents  per  ton  on  the  average.  This  figure 
is  about  what  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that 
the  labor  item  is  in  total  $1.49  for  1918.  The  costs 
reported  for  supplies  and  general  expenses  and  the  sales 
realization  for  January  do  not  differ  materially  from 
the  results  of  the  year  1918,  during  much  of  which 
the  same  government  prices  were  in  vogue  as  in  Jan- 
uary. As  a  consequence  the  margin  per  ton  is  about 
the  same  or  decidedly  smaller  in  all  districts  except 
the  Rocky  Mountain  field,  where  a  bare  10  per  cent 
increase   is   noted. 

On  the  average  of  all  the  territoi-y  covered  the 
margin   is  42  cents  per  ton.     Those  who   have  looked 


for  the  reason  of  the  increases  in  price  that  followed 
the  removal  of  Government  restriction  April  1  can  look 
at  this  low  figure  for  their  answer. 

The  influence  of  the  lowered  rate  of  output  in  some 
mines  on  the  increase  in  costs  is  shown  in  these 
figures.  On  the  average  there  is  an  increase  of  23 
cents  per  ton,  which  is,  it  happens,  exactly  the  figure 
found  for  the  group  of  plants  which  report  within 
.5  per  cent  of  the  same  rate  of  production  for  the 
month  as  their  average  for  1918.  'Other  plants  with 
increases  in  rate  of  production  show  somewhat  smaller 
increases  in  cost,  as  would  be  expected  as  the  result 
of  the  possibilities  of  greater  etticiency  at  greater  rates 
of  output.  When  the  rate  of  output  is  25  per  cent 
or  more  below  that  of  1918  we  find  a  tremendous 
increase  in  costs,  which  is  reported  as  $1.17  per  ton 
for  this  group.  The  penalt>-  of  low  production  is  thus 
most  strikingly  set  forth. 

Such  cost  studies  cannot  be  other  than  interesting 
and  valuable.  We  lose  them  almost  as  soon  as  they  start, 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  enjoined 
their  further  collection. 


Inquisitors  Curbed 

THE  decision  rendered  by  Justice  Bailey  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  grants  a  tem- 
porary injunction  which  restrains  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  requiring  monthly  reports  of  costs  of 
production  from  the  coal  operators.  It  thus  in  the  ver>- 
tir.st  round  registers  victorj'  for  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation. A  permanent  injunction  is  yet  to  be  sought 
and  finally  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  called  upon  to 
pass  judgment.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  months  the  permanent  injunction  will 
issue,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  preferring  to 
renew  its  fight  before  the  court  of  last  resort. 

It  is  more  than  significant  that  Justice  Bailey  based 
his  decision  on  constitutional  grounds.  He  appears  to 
differentiate  between  the  producing  of  coal  and  its  sell- 
ing and  shipping,  and  holds  that  producing  is  always 
intrastate  business  and  therefore  not  subject  to  such 
investigation  by  the  Government  as  has  been  attempted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Such  an  opinion, 
if  sustained,  will  seriously  curtail  the  activities  of  the 
commission,  which  result,  of  course,  is  just  what  the 
coal  operators  desire. 

What  is  more  noteworthy  perhaps  is  the  change  of 
heart  on  the  part  of  the  coal  industry  made  evident 
by  its  purpose  to  trim  the  wings  of  the  commission. 
But  a  few  short  years  ago,  when  Edward  Hurley  was 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  mine 
operators  met  with  open  arms  his  propaganda  on  cost 
accounting  and  as  late  as  1916  the  operators  willingly 
gave  these  same  monthly  cost  reports  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

The  fall  from  grace  can  be  blamed  on  none  other 
than  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  itself.  This 
government  body,  first  a  star  of  hone,  is  now  in  sad 
disfavor  with  American  business  generally.  In  this 
particular  instance  the  coal  industry  does  not  so  much 
object  to  being  singled  out  for  investigation  of  costs 
and  profits  as  to  the  arbitrar>-  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  ordered  about  and  to  the  doubt  whether  it  will 
receive  fair  treatment  afterward,  a  distrust  bred  of 
experience  with  the  publicity  given  by  the  commission 
to  its  previous  cost  investigations. 
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Wronji  Time  to  Urge  Storage 

THE  COUNCIL  of  National  Defense  recentl.v 
issued  a  statement,  which  is  reprinted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  severely  criticizing  the  bituminous  coal  oper- 
ators for  I'eceiit  increases  in  prices.  Comment  on  this 
utterance  seems  called  for.  In  the  first  place  we  doubt 
much  that  the  Council  of  Defense  has  actual  evidence 
that  prices  have  mkde  any  considerable  advance.  The 
Attorney  General  issued  a  broadcast  warning,  but  he 
has  accused  no  one  in  particular.  Here  and  there,  it 
is  true,  operators  and  jobbers  are  asking,  and  consumers 
iire  offering,  absurdly  high  prices  for  special  grades  of 
coal  or  for  exceedingly  prompt  de'ivery,  hut  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  practice  is  general. 

But  these  relatively  few  cases  must  be  singled  out 
from  the  general  advance  in  price  made  on  April  1  to 
offset  the  wage  increase  of  27  per  cent.  Based  entirely 
on  that  advance,  costs  of  production  were  augmented 
about  20  per  cent  over  those  current  last  year,  and  no 
one  has  any  right  to  expect  the  coal  operators  to  absorb 
all  or  any  part  of  this  increase  in  production  costs. 

So  long  as  the  operator  does  not  have  the^  right  to 
discuss  prices  the  producer  who  would  be  reasonable 
has  no  control  over  those  operators  who  are  disposed 
to  call  for  and  accept  all  the  market  will  stand.  In  one 
Eastern  field  a  policy  has  been  adopted  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  news  or  gossip  about  "$5  coal"  on  the 
theory  that  if  such  a  story  spreads  many  will  be  incited 
by  example  to  boost  prices  unduly. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission urged  a  "buy-earlv"  campaign.  Mr.  Shenton 
now  says  that  he  meant  that  consumers  should  not  buy 
until  May  15,  the  date  on  which  he  concludes  prices  will 
go  down  of  their  own  accoi-d.  Some  attaches  of  the 
commission,  Mr.  Reynolds  in  particular,  were  so 
enamoured  of  the  "buy-early-and-store"  plan  that  they 
tried  to  get  the  coal  operators  behind  it. 

The  National  Coal  Association,  having  tried  it  last 
summer,  when  the  market  was  poor,  is  wise  enough  to 
keep  hands  off  this  spring,  when  demand  is  at  a  peak. 
The  Council  of  Defense,  in  urging  bu.ving,  seriously 
erred  in  its  judgment  of  conditions  and  now  apparently 
does  not  wish  to  be  held  to  blame  for  any  rise  in  prices 
that  may  well  be  charged  to  that  unfortunate  advice. 


farmers  who  were  bred  on  the  farm  and  have  relatives 
still  cultivating  the  soil.  This  may  not  be  true  of 
Portage,  and  it  cannot  be  asserted  of  foreigners  whose 
failure  to  understand  English  makes  them  undesirable 
farm  operatives,  for  on  the  farm  they  cannot  be  placed 
under  immediate  supervision,  and  furthermore  they 
cannot  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  work  they  actually 
perform. 

But  it  is  true  that  mine  workers  do  quite  a  little 
farming  in  many  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  fields. 
Mines  in  such  regions  have  frequent  strikes  in  the 
sunmner.  The  men  like  lo  strike,  for  then  they  can 
go  a-harvesting  and  sometimes  draw  strike  pay  besides. 
One  year  an  operator  near  Foxburg,  Pa.,  shut  down 
his  mine  altogether  becau.se  the  men  were  constantly 
laying  off  for  one  excuse  and  another,  the  real  animating 
cause  being  a  desire  to  help  the  Brousiuses  and  Keller- 
mans  gather  in  the  grain  or  hoe  the  corn. 

At  another  mine  a  strike  lasted  for  months,  the 
dispute  having  a  clearly  defined  day  for  settlement — 
namely,  Harvest  Home.  Many  a  strike  has  a  direct  con- 
nection with  the  twin  occupation  of  mining — namely, 
farming.  The  fields  stretch  down  almost  to  the  mine 
mouth  and  on  an  idle  day  the  men  are  up  and  away 
fixing  their  fences,  building  a  pen  for  the  hog  or  scald- 
ing him  in  the  yard,  plowing,  seeding  and  doing  other 
chores  at  home  or  in  the  house  of  a  relative,  a  friend  or 
a  neighbor. 


Portage  Protests 

A  COAL  OPERATOR  in  Portage  prote.sts  against  the 
editorial  entitled  "What  Other  Earnings  Do  Miners 
Make?"  that  appeared  in  Coal  Age  some  little  while 
back.  He  objected  to  the  statement  that  mine  workers 
worked  on  farms  and  elsewhere  during  idle  periods. 

Probably  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  felt  in  the  .^ame 
way  about  the  matter.  Thero  are  some  sections,  of 
course,  where  the  mine  workers  do  not  farm  when  their 
mines  are  idle,  and  operators  in  those  sections  who 
care  more  for  the  truth  than  for  winning  the  strike — 
and  many  of  them  really  do  though  they  get  little  credit 
for  it — are  apt  to  think  that  the  editorial  exaggerated. 
if  it  did  not  misrepresent,  the  facts. 

However,  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  localities, 
especially  those  in  which  mining  is  a  newly  entered 
craft  and  where  the  operation  is  mainly  by  American- 
bom  citizens — whether  intelligent  citizens  or  mere 
'  sagers" — where  there  is  a  disposition  to  leave  mining 
for  the  plow.     In  some  sections  the  men  are  sons  of 


"Doughnut"  Picking  Tables 

WE  PRINT  on  page  791  of  this  issue  a  description 
of  the  surface  works  at  Nanty  Glo,  Pa.  To  many 
coal  operators  more  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to 
the  preparation  appliances  here  installed.  Here  for  the 
first  time  revolving  circular,  annular,  ring-shaped  or 
what  might  from  their  form  be  termed  "doughnut" 
picking  tables  have  been  tried. 

A  revolving  doughnut-picking  table  unquestionably 
possesses  some  interesting  possibilities.  In  the  first 
place  the  construction  is  extremely  simple.  The  plate 
ring,  suitably  stiffened  and  reinforced  with  structural 
shapes,  is  supported  upon  double-flanged  wheels  and  is 
driven  through  a  large  segmented  level  gear  and  pinion 
from  a  motor.  Thus  with  the  table  set  level  the  only 
power  required  for  driving  will  be  that  necessary  to 
overcome  friction  and  that  consumed  in  removing  the 
coal  from  the  table  platform. 

This  type  of  picking  table,  aside  from  the  motor  and 
gearing  that  drives  it,  has  in  its  simplest  form  a 
minimum  of  moving  parts,  these  being  confined  to  the 
bed  and  the  requisite  supporting  rollers.  The  sim- 
plicity  of  construction    is   immediately   apparent. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  type  of  table  requires  a 
somewhat  different  arrangement  and  shape  of  picK- 
ing  room  than  does  the  ordinary  apron.  Naturally  the 
building  must  be  wider  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
circular  table.  Obviously  also  the  picking  room  need 
not  be  as  long  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  traveling  apron. 

P'or  loading  the  larger  sizes  of  prepared  coal  from 
such  picking  tables  as  these  either  the  traveling-apron 
loading  boom  or  the  shaking  chute  could  doubtless  be 
used  to  advantage.  In  all  probability  either  of  these 
devices  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  only  a  small 
drop  and  consequently  a  minimum  of  degradation. 
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Secretary  Payne  Denies  Government  Liability 

for  Diversion  of  Coal 

In  Letter  to  the  Graff  Mining  Co.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Cites  Opinion  of  Attorney  General  That  the 
United  States  Is  Not  Liable  to  Pay  for  Diverted  Fuel 


AN  important  opinion  in  c()nneetion  witii  the  adjudi- 
i\  cation  of  claims  ajrainst  thie  Fuel  Administration 
J.  ^  has  been  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  a  letter  to  the  Graflf  Mining  Co.  at  Blairsville, 
Pa.    In  a  letter  dated  April  14,  Secretary  Payne  says: 

"Ycur  letter  of  March  20.  1920,  addressed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Adjustments,  Fuel  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  been  referred  to  this  department  for 
consideration. 

"It  relates  to  your  claim  in  the  amount  of  $151.93,  for 
a  car  of  coal,  C.  &  0.  No.  55,545,  shipped  on  Sept.  28, 
1918,  to  the  American  Mills  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and 
diverted  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  for 
the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the  Barnum-Richardson  to. 
of  East  Canaan,  Conn.,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  You  state  that  on  Feb.  14  you  received  a 
check  for  $6.44  from  the  receiver  in  full  payment  for 
this  car,  and  that  you  refused  to  accept  it. 

"The  records  show  that  you  were  in  correspondence 
with  the  Fuel  Administration  with  respect  to  this  claim, 
and  that  on  May  13,  1919,  you  were  advised  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  for  you  in  the  matter,  pending  further 
advice  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  had  no  funds  which  could  be  legally 
disbursed  for  the  payment  of  such  claims. 

Consumer  Is  Liable  for  Payment 

"All  shipments  of  coal,  whether  f.o.b.  mines  or  other- 
wise, and  all  shipments  of  coke  f.o.b.  ovens  or  at  place 
of  storage  or  otherwi.se  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
diversion  of  such  coal  or  coke  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator or  any  persons  acting  under  his  authority,  to 
any  persons  or  consumers,  and  for  any  of  the  purposes 
heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  by  him.  The  title 
of  the  purchaser,  consignee  or  consumer,  in  the  case  of 
any  such  shipments  of  coal  or  coke,  which  by  custom  or 
law  might  become  vested  at  the  time  and  place  of  such 
shipment,  shall  from  and  after  the  effective  date  hereof 
be  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  coal  or  coke  so 
shipped  may  be  diverted  as  aforesaid,  and  that  in  case 
of  any  such  diversion,  the  title  and  interest  of  such 
purchaser,  consignee  or  consumer  with  respect  to  any 
coal  or  coke  so  diverted  shall  be  completely  dive.sted  and 
terminated  and  his  liability  to  pay  therefor  shall  cease. 

"The  person  or  consumer  to  whom  any  such  coal  or 
coke  is  diverted  shall  become  liable  as  of  the  time  of 
such  diversion  to  pay  to  the  shipper  thereof  the  price 
in  force  at  the  date  of  shipment  as  fixed  therefor  by  or 
under  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
plus  tran.sportation  charges  thereon  and  plus  a  handling 
charge  of  15c.  a  net  ton  to  cover  costs  of  rebilling,  col- 
lection and  replacement.  If  such  handling  charge  is 
made,  no  jobber's  commission  shall  be  added  to  the 
mine's  price.  If  the  coal  or  coke  so  diverted  was  shippe<l 
under  a  valid  and  enforcible  contract,  the  quantity 
thereof  so  diverted  shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
amount  to  which  the  contract  applied. 


"The  Fuel  Administration  is  no  longer  in  existence 
and  by  Executive  order  of  March  20,  1920,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  was  authorized  and  directed  to 
adjust,  liquidate  and  pay  claims  against  the  Adminis- 
tration. Under  this  order  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  limited  to  the  allowance  of  claims 
for  which  the  Unitetl  States  is  legally  liable,  and  for 
which  appropriations  have  been  provided  by  Congress. 
No  such  appropriations  have  been  made  for  losses  aris- 
ing from  the  diversion  of  coal  under  the  orders  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  the  Attorney  General  has 
rendered  an  opinion  that  in  cases  of  this  character  the 
United  States  is  under  no  legal  liability  to  pay  for  the 
coal. 

Department  Has  No  Authority  or  Funds 

"From  the  foregoing  you  will  see  that  this  depart- 
ment is  without  legal  authority  or  funds  to  adjudicate 
or  pay  your  claim.  Authority  to  so  adjudicate  and  pay 
can  only  be  had  by  act  of  Congress." 

In  connection  with  the  letter  to  the  Graff  Mining  Co. 
the  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  on  this  subject  is 
of  interest.  In  a  letter  to  the  Fuel  Administration  dated 
June  6.  1919,  the  Attorney  General  says: 

"This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May 
29,  relative  to  the  liability  of  the  United  States  for  coal 
diverted  by  order  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration. 

"The  only  question  discussed  in  your  letter  which 
seems  to  require  answer  is  what  course  should  be  taken 
in  those  cases  in  which  bankruptcy  or  other  judicial 
proceedings  are  known  to  be  pending  against  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  coal  was  diverted.  This  involves  the 
question  of  the  liability  of  the  Government  for  coal 
diverted  by  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration  under 
Publication  No.  14  of  Jan.  14,  1918.  This  publication 
IS  as  follows: 

"This  was  issued,  as  we  understand,  pursuant  to  thi; 
first  paragraph  of  Section  25  of  the  Food  and  Fuel 
Control  Act,  which  confers  upon  the  President  authority 
to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  and  to  regulate 
the  method  of  production,  sale,  shipment,  distribution, 
apportionment  or  storage  of  coal. 

"By  this  regulation  it  is  apparent  that  the  Govern- 
ment assumed  no  liability  for  the  purchase  price  of  the 
coal  but  was  merely  acting  as  an  agency  to  secure  the 
proper  distribution  as  between  consumers. 

"As  this  was  a  valid  regulation  the  liability  of  the 
Government  must  be  measured  by  its  terms.  It  being 
clear  from  the  terms  of  the  regulation  that  there 'is  no 
liability  assumed  by  the  Government,  we  think  none 
arises. 

"If  the  regulation  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  it,  of  course,  could  not  impose  any 
liability  upon  the  Government;  and  we  therefore  sug- 
ge.st  that  in  the  cases  under  consideration  you  should 
deny  the  existence  of  any  legal  liability." 
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Commission  Authorizes 
Assigned  Cars 

ASSIGNED  cars  became  a  reality  again  on  April  16, 
^  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued 
the  following-  notice: 

"The  supply  of  cars  available  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  continues  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  In  view 
of  the  cessation  of  Government  control  of  coal  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  effective  April  1,  1920,  and  in 
order  that  railroad  fuel  requirements  may  be  reasonably 
met  without  the  necessity  of  carriers  resorting  to  con- 
fiscation of  commercial  coal,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
amend  our  notice  to  carriers  and  shippers  dated  March 
2  1920,  and  our  recommendation  therein  to  read  as 
follows : 

The  Commission  reeommt-nfl.s  tliat  until  experience  and  careful 
stud.v  demonstrate  that  otlier  rules  will  be  more  effective  and 
benendal,  the  uniform  rules  as  contained  in  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration's Car  Service  Section  Circular  CS  31  (revised)  be 
continued  in  effect,  except  that  rule  8  as  contained  in  said  cir- 
cular should  be  amended  to  read  : 

8.  Private  cars  and  cars  placed  for  railroad  fuel  loading  in 
accordance  with  tiie  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  R.R.  Com.  of  Ohio,  (■(  ah,  v.  B.  Y.  Ry.  Co.,  12  I.C.C. 
398.  and  Truer  r.  Chicago  if  Alton  R.R.  Co.,  et  al.,  13  I.C.C. 
151.  will  be  designated  as  "assigned"  ears.  All  other  cars  will 
be  designated   as   "un:issigned"   cars. 

"The  commission  is  of  opinion  that  an  emergency 
exists  requiring  immediate  action,  and  in  exercise  of 
the  authority  conferred  by  paragraph  15  of  Section  1 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended  by  Section 
402  of  the  Transportation  Act,  1920,  hereby  suspends  the 
operation  of  the  existing  rule  8  and  directs  the  observ- 
ance by  all  carriers  by  railroad  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  of  rule  8  modified  as  above,  effective 
April  16,  1920,  and  until  the  further  direction  or  order 
of  the  commission." 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Begins 
Series  of  Monthly  Coal  Costs 

Returns  of  Operators    Taken,    Without    Revision  of 
Figures,  Accentuate  Increased  Production  Cost 

VARIOUS  statistical  deductions  compiled  from  th'' 
monthly  reports  made  to  the  Federal  Trade  ("om- 
mi.ssion  by  bituminous  coal  operators  appeared  under 
date  of  April  20  in  bulletin  form,  issued  by  the  com- 
mission. This  bulletin  is  to  appear  monthly  in  the 
future.  In  addition,  final  and  more  comprehensive 
figures  will  be  issued  quarterly.  In  bringing  out  its 
first  bulletin  the  Trade  Commission  states  its  object 
is  to  "make  public  the  essential  facts  concerning  changes 
of  cost  with  the  least  possible  delay." 

The  commission  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
figures  are  taken  from  the  operators'  returns,  without 
having  been  subjected  to  any  critical  analysis  or  revi- 


sion.     It  was  stated,   however,   that   the  experience   of 

the  commission  indicates  that  the  revision  will  reduce  by 

not  more  than  a  few  cents  per  ton  the  costs  claimed. 

An  interesting  portion  of  the  repwrt   is  as  follows: 

Tlie  average  increase  here  shown  for  the  United  States  for 
.January.  1920,  was  23c.  per  ton,  or  an  average  increase  of  11 
per  cent  over  the  1918  total  f.o.b.  mine  cost.  This  increase  is 
.Httributable  to  two  chief  causes:  (1)  The  higher  wage  scale  put 
into  effect  November.  1919,  as  a  result  of  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator's recommendation  of  14  per  cent  increase  in  the  wages 
of  mining  labor,  and  (2)  tiie  small  decrease  in  the  January,  1920. 
output  from  the  average  monthly  output  of  1918.  The  changes 
in  the  supplies  and  general  expense  costs  were  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

The  gi-eat  diversity  in  mining  conditions  between  the  different 
districts,  both  in  regard  to  thicknesses  of  seam  mined  and  the 
relative  use  of  machinery  in  mining  the  coat,  caused  the  wage 
increase  to  affect  to  a  different  degree  the  labor  costs  of  the 
various  districts.  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  coal  cost 
reports  for  1918  much  detailed  information  on  these  diverse 
conditions   is   available. 

To  throw  light  on  the  effect  which  a  diminished  production 
has  in  increasing  the  costs,  the  following  tabulation  for 
1,272  operators  has  been  carefully  made.  Taking  their  average 
monthly  production  in  1918  as  a  base,  they  have  been  grouped 
according  to  the  relative  decrease  or  increase  of  their  production 
in  January.  1920  :  and  their  total  f.o.b.  mine  cost  increases  are 
thus  shown  in  relation  to  changes  in  production.  A  14  per  cent 
increase  (the  Gai-fleld  recommendation)  over  the  wage  scale  in 
effect  throughout  1918  was  made  in  November.  1919,  and  was  in 
general   effect  during  January,   1920. 

DISTRIBl'TION  OF  TOTAL  F.O.B.  MINE  COST  INCREASi;S  ACCORD- 
ING TO  CHANGES  IN  PRODUCTION  TONN.\GE  OF  1,272 
OPER.\TORS,  JANUARY,   1920,  FROM  AVERAGE 
.MONTHLY  PRODUCTION,  1918 

No.  Increaaeof  Jan.,  1920. 

Change  of  January-.  1920.  Produr-       of  Production      Claimed  Cost  Over 

tion  from  I918.\verage  Opera-        January,  I9I8     .\nnu:il 

Monthly  Production  tors  1920  Claimed  F.O.B. 

Ton3        Mine  Co!*t       Per  Cent 

Decrease  over  25  per  cent 3  8,114       $1.17  33 

Decrease  1 6-25  per  cent 132  2,270,419  .29  15 

Decrease    6-l5percent 410  7.374,005  .28  14 

Decrease    0-  5  per  cent ^ 

Increase     0-  5  per  cent /    312  4.546,242  .23  10 

Increase     6-l5pcrccnt 210  2,784.344  10  9 

lncrea.sc    16-25  per  cent 127  2.651,976  15  7 

Increase  o^cr  25  per  cent 78  996.127  12  5 

Total 1,272        20,631,227       $U  23  11 

As  far  as  can  be  Judged,  therefore,  from  the  returns  at  present 
available,  the  increased  cost  attributable  to  the  increased  wage 
scale  is  about  23  cents  per  ton,  oi-  10  per  cent  (the  increased 
cost  shown  in  above  table  for  the  group  where  production  changed 
least — 5  per  cent  or  less — and  where  the  effect  of  the  wage  agree- 
ment is  consequently  best  seen).  For  the  total — 1.272  operators 
— the  average  decrease  In  tonnage  was  2  per  cent  and  their 
average  incre.ase  In  cost  23  cents  per  ton,  or  11  per  cent.  This 
increase  of  about  23  cents  per  ti»n.  oi-  11  per  cent,  was  the  result 
In  January,  1920,  of  the  "GartleUi"  H  per  cent  wage  increase, 
which  it  should  be  noted  Is  about  one-half  of  the  total  increase 
(27  per  cent)  recently  recommended  by  the  United  .States  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission. 

The  figures  of  the  Trade  Commission  accentuate  the 
influence  of  increased  production  on  costs.  For  instance, 
there  were  86  operators  in  eleven  districts  whose 
increase  in  production  was  so  great  as  to  more  than 
absorb  the  wage  increase.  Their  costs  in  Januarj', 
1920,  were  lower.  The  figures  cannot  be  regarded  as 
typical  because  the  amount  mined  was  less  than  7.50.000 
tons.     These  instances  were  as  follows: 

Field  <  ijH'rutorf       'r.inniigc 

No.  I,  Ohio  3  10,920 

No.  3,  Ohio   ,  16  84.336 

Pitteburgh  scam,  W.  V» 8  150.616 

.No.  2,  Ohio 14  47,770 

)a,  Ohio                                                                                   ...  5  I6,)75 

No.  7.  Ohio  6  49,519 

No.  2,  Illinois  21  219,361 

.Michigan  4  73,398 

M-M-1'.  Iowa  4  73,036 

Ex-Logan.  Arkansas  3  5,020 

Anthracite.  Arkansas  2  5.635 

h,  735.986 
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Federal  Trade  Coniiiiission's  Cost  Order 
Held  Unconstitutional 

Decision  of  Justice  Bailey  of  District  Supreme  Court  Sets  Aside  on  Constitutional  Grounds 
the  Right  of  Government  to  Compel  Coal  Operators  to  Make  Cost  Reports- 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Will  Appeal  to  Supreme  Court. 


JUSTICE  Bailey,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  a  decision  handed  down 
April  19,  in  the  case  of  Maynard  Coal  Company 
afrainst  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  held  that  the 
Commission  had  no  authority  to  require  from  coal 
operators  reports  concerning  cost  of  production,  amount 
of  tonnage,  and  financial  condition  as  prescribed  by 
the  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
accompanying  form  of  reports  and  detailed  instructions 
■which  were  sent  coal  operators  throughout  the  country 
in  January  of  this  year. 

In  this  litigation,  which  was  instituted  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  as  a  test  case  about  a  month 
ago,  it  was  contended  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
that  they  had  the  power  to  require  such  detailed  reports 
concerning  all  of  the  business  of  any  coal  operator — 
both  that  portion  of  its  business  which  had  to  do  with 
the  mining  of  coal  and  its  intrastate  shipments  as  well 
as  its  interstate  shipments,  provided  such  coal  company 
shipped  any  portion  of  its  coal  to  points  in  States  other 
than  the  State  of  its  production. 

Decision  Has  Far-Reaching  Effect 

If  the  contention  of  the  Commission  had  been  sus- 
tained it  would  have  necessarily  followed  that  the  Com- 
mission had  the  right  to  require  such  detailed  reports 
not  only  from  coal  operators  but  from  all  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  concerns  throughout  the  countrj- 
which  ship  any  portion  of  their  product  in  interstate 
commerce.  .Justice  Bailey's  decision  affects  the  interests 
•of  practically  ever>-  mining,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial house  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  decision  Justice  Bailey  held  that  the  effect 
of  the  Commission's  order  would  be  to  force  the  coal 
operators  to  change  their  bookkeeping  methods  and  to 
report  in  detail  not  merely  concerning  their  interstate 
■commerce  transactions  but  concerning  their  intrastate 
.sales  as  well,  and  their  purely  intrastate  business  of 
producing  coal.  Justice  Bailey  held  that  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Commission  to  require  reports  of 
that  character,  and  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  require  such 
reports. 

He  held  that  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  Congress  might  authorize 
the  Commission  to  require  such  reports  with  reference 
to  the  interstate  business  of  the  coal  operators  and 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  must  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  power  of  the  Commission  in  this 
regard  to  ?uch  interstate  commerce  transactions  in 
order  to  render  it  constitutional.  In  this  opinion  he 
said:  "And  the  information  required  in  this  case  is 
such  as  would  apply  as  well  to  a  corporation  whose 
business  was  wholly  intrastate  as  to  the  plaintiff — that 
defendent  unquestionably  is  demanding  information  as 


to  intrastate  commerce  and  as  to  coal  production,  and 
frankly  asserts  the  right  to  do  so." 

He  then  asserts:  "That  there  is  radical  distinction 
between  production  and  commerce  is  clear,"  and  cites 
in  support  of  this  proposition  a  long  line  of  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States:  "In  order  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  have  the  power  to 
require  the  plaintiff  to  make  reports  as  to  the  mining 
of  coal  and  as  to  its  intrastate  shipments,  it  must 
appear  that  this  information  is  necessary  to  or  con- 
nected with  some  object  over  which  the  general  Govern- 
ment has  power.  There  is  no  claim  made  that  there 
is  any  proceeding  pending  involving  the  Anti-Trust 
Act  or  unfair  methods  of  competition,  or  under  the 
Clayton  Act,  but  in  its  order  defendant  demands  reports 
in  all  the  business  of  the  plaintiff." 

In  concluding  that  portion  of  his  opinion  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  constitutional  questions  involved 
Justice  Bailey  said :  "But  did  Congress  undertake  to 
vest  such  power  in  the  Commission?  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  courts,  if  possible,  to  give  the  statute  a  construc- 
tion which  would  not  conflict  with  the  Constitution. 
The  corporations  referred  to  in  the  Act  are,  by  its 
terms,  limited  to  those  engaged  in  'commerce'  as 
defined  in  the  Act,  and  all  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Commission  should  be  and  it  seems  may  be  construed 
with  this  limitation.  But  the  Commission  has  under- 
taken to  construe  the  Act  otherwise,  and  to  take  steps 
under  its  construction  of  the  Act  to  require  information 
and  reports  not  relating  to  interstate  commerce,  but 
relating  chiefly  or  wholly  to  production,  and  under  its 
order  the  info)-mation  ichich  it  has  the  power  to  demand 
cannot  be  separated  from  that  over  which  it  has  no 
control.  While  as  to  other  matters  Congress  may 
authorize  the  Commission  to  obtain  information  upon 
any  subject  which  in  its  judgement  it  may  be  important 
for  it  to  possess,  it  may  not  compel  the  production  of 
such  information  in  respect  to  matters  over  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  control." 

No  Decision  on  Transfer  of  Power 

With  reference  to  the  contention  made  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  that  any  powers  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  have  at  any  time  pos.sessed  to  require 
reports  from  coal  ooerators  was  transferred  to  the  Fuel 
Administration  by  the  E.xecutive  order  of  the  President 
of  July  3,  1918,  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Over- 
man Act,  Justice  Bailey  said  that  it  was  unnecessarj- 
for  him  to  pass  upon  that  question  in  view  of  his  con- 
clusion as  to  the  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission. 

Justice  Bailey  held  that  a  tem.porary  injunction  should 
issue  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  hill,  and 
such  order  is  now  being  drafted  by  counsel  and  will 
shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Court  for  entrj. 
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Text  of  Injunction  Decision  Against 
Trade  Commission 

THIS  is  an  application  for  an  injuni-tion  to  restrain 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  taking:  steps  to 
collect  a  penalty  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff. The  Maynard  Coal  Company,  to  make  certain  reports 
called  for  by  the  Commission.  The  bill  is  supported  by 
several  affidavits  of  expert  accountants.  The  defendant 
Commission  has  filed  its  answer,  but  on  account  of  insuffi- 
cient verification,  it  cannot  be  treated  as  an  affidavit.  It 
has  also  filed  with  its  answer  several  affidavits,  which  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  plaintiff  is  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  mining,  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  bituminous  coal.  It  owns  and  operates 
mines  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Practically  all  of  the  coal 
mined  in  Kentucky  and  about  one-half  of  the  coal  mined  in 
Ohio  is  shipped  to  points  without  those  states,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  that  mined  in  Ohio  to  points  in  that  state. 

On  Jan.  31,  1920,  the  defendant  Commission  served  upon 
a  large  number  of  coal  mining  corporations,  including  the 
plaintiff,  an  order  requiring  them  to  report  "monthly  cost 
of  production  and  other  data,"  as  set  out  in  specification 
accompanying  the  order,  for  each  calendar  month  of  the 
year  1920  and  until  further  notice.  The  information  and 
reports  required  are  very  full  and  detailed  as  to  production, 
sales,  management,  financial  condition,  depreciation,  etc., 
and  all  to  be  calculated  as  prescribed  in  the  specifications. 
The  plaintiff  claims,  and  from  the  affidavits  filed  such 
appears  to  be  the  fact,  these  reports  cannot  be  made  without 
a  large  change  in  the  plaintiff's  method  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounting,  and  at  a  very  considerable  expen.se. 

The  Commission  claims  that  it  may  require  these  reports 
under  the  authority  placed  in  it  by  the  Act  of  Congress 
creating  the  Commission  approved  Sept.  26,  1914,  and  that 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  so  empower  the  defendant 
under  the  clause,  known  as  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"Congress  shall  have  power  *****  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states 
with  the  Indian  Tribes." 

The  part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry  are  substantially  as  follows: 

Commerce  is  defined.  Section  4,  as  "commerce  among  the 
several  states  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  in  any  Territory 
of  the  United  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between 
any  such  territory  and  another,  or  between  any  such  terri- 
tory and  any  state  or  foreign  nation,  or  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  state  or  territory  or  foreign  nation." 

Section  5  provides  that  unfair  methods  of  competition  in 
commerce  shall  be  unlawful,  and  empowers  the  Commission 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  such  unfair  methods  and  prescribes 
the  procedure  for  carrying  out  such  purpose. 

Section  6  of  the  Act  provides:  "That  the  Commission  shall 
have  power — 

o.  To  gather  and  compile  information  concerning,  and  to  in- 
veHllgate  from  time  to  lime  tlie  orBanization.  busines.s.  conduct, 
piactlee.s.  and  manaRement  of  any  corporation  engaged  in  com- 
merce, except Ine  l)ank.«  and  common  carrier.s  .subject  to  the  Act 
lo  nKulate  eommerce.  an.l  its  relations  to  other  corporations  and 
lo    IndlMdual.x.    assoelations.    ;ind    parlnershiiw. 

h.  To  require,  hy  g.neral  or  special  orders,  corporations  en- 
KHKeii  in  commerce,  exe.  pting  banks,  and  common  carriers  sub- 
O.I..  '»  .1  ■  '■'■  '"  '■»•,'■'" l,»"-  eommerce.  or  any  class  of  them,  or 
?ri^"  ;!"•  '■;•••'•>••'■''"■''■  ■"  "'«'  "'"^  "'*•  Commission  in  such 
forms  an  the  <  oniml.«:<i..n  may  prescribe  annual  or  special,  or 
ix.tM  .1111. M-,i  .,,,.1  si,.,ial.  r.|K>ris  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific 
•  the  •'ommission  such  information  as  it 
orjtai  ' 
■  l:iM 


ipi. 
ni.i 

ill.! 


iiri- 
sh 


»T.i; 


iher  coriKirations.  partnerships,  and 
I  uri)orntions  riling  such  reports  or 
oorls  and  answers  shall  be  made 
li"  '"ommission  may  presiribe.  and 
■n  within  such  reasonable  time 
lie.     unless    additional     time    be 


X.  J. ,11.    when    a    final    decree 

i"',  "     under    the    Anti-Trust 

J^,  "1     .iliieh    the    decree    Is    being 

„,^  'authorizes   the   rominlsslon   upon   direction   of  the 

bit'li.!       of    111.'     v'''  '    ■■'  ''ongreiiH  lo   Investigate  alleged   vlo- 

i„/,  r,  ,T'.'i„!!"'''i',   '  "'"*   •"    ""'•    ""'^^   portions   of   the 

L»V.  i        "'"•'■  Hereunder.    .  x.  .  pi    trade   secrets    and 

nani.y  of  customers,  as   .t    .-hall  deem  ex,  ...|i..,„   m   the  public   in- 
lereyi  :   and    to  make  annual   and   special    r.  ports   to   the   Congress 


and  to  submit  therewith  recommendations  for  additional  legisla- 
tion :  and  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  its  reports  and  deci- 
sions in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  best  for  public  in- 
formation and   use." 

.«  "From  time  to  time  to  classify  corporations  and  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act." 

h  "To  investigate,  from  time  to  time,  trade  conditions  in 
and  with  foreign  countries  where  associations,  combinations  or 
practices  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  or  traders,  or  other  con- 
ditions, may  affect  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  rei.tort  to  Congress  thereon,  with  such  recomm^datlons  as  it 
deems   advisable." 

The  defendant  in  its  answer  admits  "that  no  complaint 
had  been  filed  by  or  before  it  charging  the  plaintiff  with 
unfair  methods  of  competition  or  with  the  violation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Cominission  Act  or  the  .\nti-Trust  Acts  and 
admits  that  the  information  sought  to  be  secured  from  the 
plaintiff  may  not  throw  any  light  or  have  any  bearing  upon 
any  possible  violation  of  any  of  the  acts  aforesaid,  but 
asserts  that  such  information  is  sought  for  the  lawful  pur- 
pose within  the  scope  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
defendant  by  Section  6  of  the  said  Commission  Act. 

The  authority  of  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation  is 
claimed  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  above  set 
out.  The  reports  demanded  of  the  plaintiff  are  not  limited 
to  questions  connected  with  the  shipment  of  coal  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  the  contracts  in  reference  to,  or  the 
prices  of  coal  so  shipped,  but  relates  almost  entirely  to  the 
mining  of  coal  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  and  the 
financial  condition  and  operations  of  the  company,  and  all 
without  any  attempt  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  coal  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

In  fact  the  Commission  in  its  answer  "denies  that  the 
plaintiff  has  the  right  to  segregate  its  business  and  to  say 
that  part  of  its  business  is  interstate  and  part  is  intrastate, 
but  in  order  to  ascertain  if  defendant  is  engaged  in  com- 
merce, the  Courts  will  look  to  the  entire  business  transac- 
tions of  the  plaintiff,  and  if  any  part  of  its  business  is 
intrastate  and  a  part  interstate  and  the  whole  business  is 
conducted  under  one  organization  as  is  set  forth  and  ad- 
mitted in  the  plaintiff's  bill,  then  the  defendant  insists  that 
the  plaintiff,  considering  its  business  as  a  whole  (is  engaged 
in )  interstate  commerce  and  the  defendant  has  the  right  to 
ask  the  information  sought. 

-\nd  the  information  sought  in  this  case  is  such  as  would 
apply  as  well  to  a  corporation  whose  business  was  wholly 
intrastate  as  to  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  unquestionably 
is  demanding  information  as  to  intrastate  commerce  and  as 
to  coal  production,  and  frankly  asserts  the  right  to  do  so. 

That  there  is  a  radical  distinction  between  production 
and  commerce  is  clear. 

In  Kidd  vs.  Pearson:  128  U.  S.  1.  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  said, 
p.  20. 

"Manufacture  is  transformation — tlie  fashioning  of  raw  mater- 
ials into  a  change  of  form  for  use.  The  functions  of  commerce 
are  different,  the  having  and  selling  and  the  transiK>rtation  in- 
cident thereto  constitute  commerce  :  and  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce in  the  constitutional  sense  embraces  the  regulation  at  least 
of  such  transportation.  The  legal  definition  of  the  term,  as  given 
hy  this  court  in  County  of  Mobile  vs.  Kimball.  IIIL'  U.  S.  fiill.  702. 
is  as  follows;  "(/onunerce  with  foreign  countries  and  among  the 
States,  strictly  considi-red,  consists  in  intercourse  an<l  tratfic.  in- 
cluding in  tliese  terms  navigation,  and  the  transportation  and 
transit  of  persons  and  property,  as  well  as  jturchase,  sale,  anrl 
exchange  of  connnoditie.s."  If  it  be  held  tliat  the  term  includes 
the  regiilation  of  all  such  manufactures  as  are  intende<l  to  be 
the  subject  of  commercial  transactions  in  the  future,  it  is  im- 
possible It)  deny  that  it  would  include  all  productive  industries 
that  contemplate  the  same  thing.  The  result  would  be  that  Con- 
gress would  be  invested,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  states,  with 
the  power  to  regulate,  not  only  manufactures,  but  also  agricul- 
ture., horticulture,  stock  raising,  domestic  fisheries,  mining — in 
short,  every  branch  of  human  industry.  For  is  there  one  of  them 
that  does  not  contemplate,  more  or  less  clearl.v.  tin  Interstate  or 
foreign  market?  Does  not  the  wheat  grower  of  the  North-west, 
and  the  cotton  planter  of  the  South,  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest 
his  crop  with  an  eye  on  the  prices  at  Liverpool.  New  York,  and 
Chicago?  The  power  being  vested  in  Congi-ess  and  denied  to  the 
Stales,  it  would  follow  as  an  ini'vilahle  result  that  the  duty 
would  ilevol\e  on  ("ongresti  to  regulate  all  of  these  delicate, 
multiform,  and  vital  Interests — interests  which  lit  their  nature 
are  and  must  be,  local  In  all  the  details  of  their  successful  ma  - 
agement." 

In  United  States  vs.  Knight:    156  U.  S.   1,  page  12,  .\Ir. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  said: 

•ftoiiblleHs  the  iHiwer  lo  control  the  manufacture  of  u  given 
thing  involves  in  ,-i  cerlain  sense  the  control  of  Its  disposition, 
but  this  is  a  secondary  and  not  ihe  primar.v  sense;  a"Mi  although 
the  exercise  of  that  power  may  result  in  bringing  the  op -ration 
of  commert-e  into  p'a.v.  It  does  not  control  II,  and  a(Tecl-»  it*  only 
incldi  nially  and  indirectly.  Commerce  succeeds  lo  manufacture 
and    is  not   a   part    of   it  " 
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In  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  vs.  United  States,  175  V.  S. 
211,  which  involves  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890;  Mr. 
Justice  Peckhiini,  after  holding  that  Congress  had  the  power 
to  I'ejrulate  interstate  coniiiierce  could  regulate  any  agree- 
ment or  combination  that  operated  upon  the  sale,  tran.s- 
portation  and  delivery  of  an  article  of  interstate  commerce, 
on  page  27,  said: 

■AliliKUBh  tlu'  juristliction  of  Congress  over  commerce  among  the 
stalls  is  full  and  oonipleti-.  it  is  not  questioned  that  it  lias  none 
over  that  which  is  wholly  within  a  State,  and  therefore  none 
over  combinations  or  agreements  so  far  :us  they  relate  to  a  re- 
strain!  of  sueli  trade  or  eoninu-roe.  It  does  not  actjuire  an.\'  jurisdic- 
tion ovir  that  part  of  a  combination  or  aBreement  which  relates  to 
connnerce  wholly  within  a  State,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
conUdnation  also  covers,  and  regulates  commcr-ce  which  is  inti*r- 
state.  The  latter  it  can  regulate,  while  the  former  is  .sxihjeot 
alone  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  The  combination  herein 
describeil  cover's  botli  conmierce,  wiiich  is  wiioily  within  a  State 
and   also  that   whicii   is   interstate. 

"In  regard  to  such  of  these  defendants  as  miglit  reside  and  cai'ry 
on  business  in  the  same  Slate  where  the  pipe  provided  for  in  any 
I>articulai"  contract  was  to  be  delivered,  the  s.-ile.  transportatioii 
and  delivery  of  the  pipe  hy  them  under  that  ccnilract  would  lie  a 
transaction  wholly  within  the  State,  and  the  statute  would  not 
be  applicable  to  them  in  that  case.  They  might  mal;e  any  com- 
bination they  chose  witli  reference  to  the  proposed  contract,  al- 
though it  should  happen  that  some  non-resident  of  the  State 
eventually    obtained    it." 

In  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.  vs. 
Yrukonis,  258  U.  S.,  439,  a  case  involving  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  Mr.  Justice  Day,  page  444,  said : 

"The  averment-s  of  the  complaint  as  to  the  manner  of  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  injury  by  plaintiff  sliowed  conclusively  tliat  it  did 
not  occur  in  interstate  conmierce.  The  mere  fact  that  the  coal 
might  bt-  (»r  was  intended  to  be  used  in  tile  conduct  of  interstate 
commerce  after  the  same  was  mined  and  transported  did  not  make 
the  injur.v  one  receive<i  by  tlie  plaintitT  while  he  was  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  injury  happening  when  tlie  plaintiff 
was  prejiaring  to  mine  the  coal  was  not  an  injury  liaiiiiening  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  the  defendant  was  not  then  carrying 
on  interstate  commerce  facts  essential  to  recoverj-  under  tlic 
Kmployers'    I.,iability   Act." 

In  Coe  vs.  Errol,  116  U.  S.  517,  it  was  held  that  logs  out 
in  New  Hampshire  and  hauled  to  Errol,  N.  H.,  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Maine  were  not  in  interstate  commerce,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bradley,  page  525,  said : 

"When  the  products  of  the  farms  or  forest  are  collected  and 
iirought  in  from  the  surrounding  country  to  a  town  or  station 
serving  as  an  entrance  for  that  particular  region,  whether  on  a 
river  or  a  line  of  railroad,  such  products  are  not  yet  exports,  nor 
are  they  in  process  of  exportation,  nor  is  exportation  begun 
until  they  are  committed  to  the  common  carriep  for  transporta- 
tion out  of  the  State  to  the  State  of  their  destination,  or  have 
started  on  their  ultimate  passage  to  that  State.  Until  then  it 
is  reaisonable  to  regard  them  as  not  only  within  the  State  of  their 
origin,  but  as  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  of  that  State, 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  liable  to  taxation  there,  if  not 
taxed  b.v  reason  of  their  being  intended  for  transportation,  but 
taxed  without  any  discrimination,  in  the  usu.il  way  and  manner 
in  which  sucli  property  is  taxed  in  the  State." 

On  page  528,  he  said: 

"It  is  true,  it  was  said  in  the  case  of  the  Daniel  Ball.  1"  Wall. 
557.  565:  Whenever  a  commodity  has  begun  to  move  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade  from  one  State  to  another,  commerce  in  tliat 
commodity  between  the  States  has  commenced.  But  this  move- 
ment does  not  begin  until  the  articles  have  been  shipped  or  started 
for  transportation  from  the  one  State  to  the  other.  The  carry- 
ing of  them  in  carts  or  other  vehicles,  or  even  floating  them,  to 
the  depot  where  the  journey  is  to  commence  is  no  iiart  of  the 
journey.  That  is  all  preliminaiT.-  work,  performed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  property  in  a  state  of  preparation  and  readi- 
ness for  transjiortation.  Until  actually  launched  on  its  way  to 
another  State,  or  committed  to  a  common  carrier  for  transjxirta- 
tion  to  .such  State,  its  destination  is  not  fixed  and  certain  It 
may  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  within  the  State,  and  never 
put  in  course  of  transportation  out  of  the  State.  Carrying  from 
the  farm  or  forest,  to  the  depot,  is  only  an  interior  movement 
of  the  property,  entirely  witliin  the  State,  for  the  puTiiose.  it  is 
true,  but  only  for  the  puniose.  of  putting  it  into  a  course  of 
exportation  ;  it  is  no  part  of  the  exportation  itself.  Until  shipped 
or  started  on  its  final  journey  out  of  the  State  it  is  a  matter  al- 
together ill  fieri,  and  not  at  all  a  fixed  and  certain  thing." 

In  order  for  the  Federal  State  Commission  to  have  the 
power  to  require  the  plaintiff  to  make  reports  as  to  the 
mining  of  coal  and  as  to  its  intrastate  shipments,  it  must 
appear  that  this  information  is  necessary  to  or  connected 
with  some  object  over  which  the  general  government  has 
power.  There  is  no  claim  made  that  there  is  any  proceeding 
ponding,  involving  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  or  unfair  methods 
of  competition,  or  under  the  Clayton  Act,  but  in  its  order 
defendant  demands  reports  on  all  the  business  of  the 
plaintiff. 

The  defendant  relies  upon  the  visitorial  powers  of  Con- 
gress over  corporations.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  power  of  Congress  over  an  instrumentality 
of  commerce,  such  as  a  common  carrier,  is  far  different 
from  its  powers  over  an  ordinary  business  corporation 
which  merely  ships  its  products  or  a  portion  of  its  products 
over  such  carrier. 


In  fact,  as  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  Smith  vs.  Inter- 
state Commerce  CiinimiR.sion,  245  U.  S.  3:5,  on  page  45,  "It 
is  not  far  from  true — it  may  be  it  is  entirely  true,  as  said 
by  the  Commission  (referring  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission) — that  there  can  be  nothing  private  or  confi- 
dential in  the  activities  and  expenditures  of  a  carrier 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  plaintiff  is  a  corporation,  it  is 
clear  that  Congress  could  not  compel  the  production  of  the 
private  books  and  paiwrs  of  a  citizen,  except  in  the  progress 
of  judicial  proceedings: 

Filbourne  vs.  Thompson,  103  U.  S.,  168; 

Harriman  vs.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  U.  S.  211; 
U.  S.,  407. 

Mr.  Justice   Field,  then   sitting  on   the  Circuit  Court,  in 

the    ease     re     Pacific     Railway     Commission,     32     Federal 

Reporter,  241,  said:     (page  250) 

".And  in  addition  lo  the  inciulries  usually  accompanying  the 
taking  of  a  census.  Ihi're  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  mav  author- 
ize a  commission  to  obtain  information  upon  any  subject  which, 
in  its  juilgment.  it  may  be  inumrtant  to  jiossess.  It  mav  in- 
quire into  the  extent  of  the  productions  of  the  countrv  of  every 
kind,  natural  and  artificial,  and  .seek  information  as  to  the 
habits,  business,  and  even  amusements  of  the  people  But  in 
its  inquiries  it  is  controlled  by  the  same  guards  against  the 
invasion  of  private  rights  which  limit  the  Investigations  of  private 
parties  into  similar  matters.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  It 
cannot  compel  the  production  of  the  private  books  and  papers 
of  the  citizen  for  its  inspection,  except  in  the  progress  of  judicial 
proceedings,  or  in  suits  instituted  for  that  purjiose.  and  in  both 
Ciuses  only  upon  averments  that  its  rights  in  .some  wav  de- 
pendent for  enforcement  upon  the  evidence  these  books  and  papers 
contain." 

(And  again  on  page  254) 

"But  in  accordance  with  the  principles  declared  in  the  case  of 
Filbourne  vs.  Thompson,  and  the  equally  important  doctrines  an- 
nounced in  Boyd  vs.  U.  S..  the  commission  is  limited  in  its  in- 
quiries as  to  the  interest  of  these  directors,  officers,  and  employes 
in  an.v  other  business,  company,  or  coriioration  to  such  matters 
as  these  persons  may  choose  to  disclose.  They  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  open  their  books,  and  expose  such  other  business  to  tlie 
inspection  .and  examination  of  the  conmii.ssion.  TTiey  were  not 
prohibiteil  from  engaging  in  any  other  lawful  business  because  of 
their  interest  in  and  connection  with  the  Central  Pacific  Railway 
Compan.v.  and  that  other  business  might  as  well  be  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  other  railroads  as  the  planting  of  vines, 
or  the  raising  of  fruit,  in  which  some  of  these  directors  and 
officers  and  employes  have  been  in  fact  engaged.  And  they  are 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  and  exemption  from  inquisitori.-il 
investigation  into  sucli  business  as  any  other  citizen  engaged  in 
like   business." 

But  the  commission  claims  that,  inasmuch  as  the  plain- 
tiff is  a  corporation,  it  has  the  authority  claimed  under  the 
visitorial  power  of  Congress.  That  the  power  sought  is 
visitorial  in  its  nature  is  clear.  For  in  order  to  give  the 
information  and  make  the  reports  required,  it  will  be 
necessary-  (that  it  is,  so  appears  from  the  affidavits  on  file) 
for  the  plaintiff  to  keep  records  and  books  in  addition  to 
those  now  kept  by  it  and  by  other  corporations  engaged  in 
a  like  business,  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  to  make 
monthly  reports  based  on  calculations  made  from  such 
records. 

This  is  not  the  simple  obligation  of  a  witness  under  a 
subpoena  duces  tocuiii.  to  answer  questions  and  to  produce 
books  and  records  for  inspection,  but  in  addition  to  keep 
records  and  make  calculations  and  reports.  Such  a  bur- 
den cannot  be  imposed  upon  an  ordinary  witness: 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  vs.  Keyes,  91  Federal  Re- 
porter 47;  4  Wigmore  No.  2203,  page  2989. 

The  Commission  contends  that  the  order  served  upon  the 
plaintiff  does  not  undertake  to  prescribe  methods  of  book- 
keeping, nor  to  keep  additional  records,  but  under  the 
allegations  of  the  bill  and  the  affidavits  filed,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  contention   cannot  be  sustained. 

The  plaintiff  cannot  comply  with  its  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission without  changing  its  methods  of  bookkeeping.  That 
the  Act  undei-takes  to  vest  such  powers  (certainly  as  to 
matters  connected  with  interstate  commerce)  in  the  Com- 
mission is  clear  from  Section  10  of  the  .\ct  which  provides 
penalties  for  any  person  who  shall  wilfuUv.  "neplect  or 
fail  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  any  false  entry  in  any 
account,  records  or  memorandum  kept  by  any  corporation 
subject  to  this  act,  or  who  shall  wilfully  neglect  or  fail  to 
make  full,  true  and  correct  entries  in  such  accounts,  records 
or  memoranda  of  all  facts  and  transactions  appertaining 
to  the  business  of  such  corporation."  These  pcwers  could 
only  be  justified   under  visitorial   power. 

It  has  been  held  that  Congress  has  such  visitorial  power 
over  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  Wil- 
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son  vs.  U.  S.  221  U.  S.,  361,  and  in  Ellis  vs.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  237  U.  S.,  434,  but  in  these  cases  the 
power  was  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  business  which 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government. 

No  such  power  would  seem  to  exist  however  as  to  other 
matters,  and  the  two  cases  referred  were  cases  in  which 
subpoena  duces  tocum  has  been  i.ssued,  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  a  corporation's  books  in  the  one  case  before  a 
grand  jury  investigating  charges  of  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mail  and  in  the  other  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. .And  in  the  latter  case  the  Court,  through  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes,  on  page  444   (237  U.   S.)   said: 

*'If  thr  price  paid  to  tl\e  -\rniour  Car  Lines  was  made  the 
cover  for  a  rebate  to  Armour  &  Co..  or  if  better  cars  were  given 
to  Armour  &  Co.  than  to  others,  or  if,  in  short,  tlie  act  was 
violated,  the  railroads  are  responsible  on  proof  of  the  act.  But 
tlie  only  relation  that  is  subject  to  tile  Commission  is  that  be- 
tween Ihe  railroads  and  the  shippers.  It  does  not  matter  to  the 
responsibilitj-  of  the  roads  whether  tliey  own  or  simply  control 
the  facilities,  or  whether  they  paj'  a  greater  or  less  price  to  their 
lessor.  It  was  argued  that  the  Commission  might  look  into  the 
profits  ,ind  losses  of  the  .Armour  Car  Lines  (one  of  the  matters 
inquired  about)  in  order  to  avoid  fixing  allowances  to  it  at  a 
confiscatory  rate,  but  the  Commission  fixes  nothing  as  to  the 
Armour  Car  Lines  except  under  Xo.  15  in  the  event  of  whicli  we 
shall  speak." 

The  appellant's  refusal  to  answer  the  series  of  questions  put 
was  not  biised  upon  any  objection  to  giving  much  of  the  inform- 
ation Sought,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  counsel  who  put  them 
avowed  that  they  were  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  go  into  the 
whole  business  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines — a  fishing  expedition 
into  the  affairs  of  a  stranger  for  the  chance  that  something  dis- 
cretlitable  might  turn  up.  This  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
Commission.  In  re  Pacific  Railway  Commission,  32  Federal  Re- 
porter 241.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  vs.  Brimson,  154 
V.  S.  447.  478.  479.  Harriman  vs.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 211  U.  S.  407.  The  Armour  Car  Lines  not  being  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Commission  its  position  was  simply  that  of 
a  witness  interested  in  but  a  stranger  to  the  inquiry,  and  tlie 
Commission  could  not  enlarge  its  powers  by  making  the  Com- 
pany a  party  to  the  proceedings  and  serving  it  with  notice. 
Therefore  the  matter  to  be  considered  here,  subject  to  the  qual- 
ification that  we  are  about  to  state,  is  how  far  an  ordinary  wit- 
ness could  be  required  to  answer  the  questions  that  are  before 
the   court." 

In  the  case  of  a  corporation  doing  a  wholly  intrastate 
business,  could  it  be  said  that  Congress  had  any  visitorial 
power  under  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?  Clearly  it  has  not.  The  fact  that  it 
happens  to  be  the  same  coi-poration  in  this  instance  which 
mines  and  ships  the  coal  does  not  give  Congress  any 
greater  powers  to  regulation  production  and  the  intrastate 
commerce  of  such  corporation.  The  visitorial  power  of 
Congress  is  limited  to  that  part  of  the  business  over 
which  it  has  control,  and  which  under  the  Constitution  it 
has  the  power  to  regulate. 

In  Hammer  vs.  Dagenhart,  247  U.  S.  251,  it  is  said  (page 

260)  : 

"While  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States  is  in  the  same  grant  and  in  the  same  terms  witit  the 
power  over  foreign  commerce,  yet  there  is  a  difference  with  re- 
spect to  the  extent  of  that  power  growing  out  of  the  difference 
In  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  two  kinds  of  com- 
merce, and  the  difference  in  the  right  of  the  citizen  of  the  United 
."States  and  the  foreigner  to  engage  therein.  As  to  foreign  com- 
merce, the  United  States  possesses  and  exercises  all  the  at- 
tributes of  sovereignity.  As  to  the  interstate  commerce,  it  exercises 
only   that  portion   of  sovereignty  delegated    to    it." 

(And  again,  page  261.) 

"However  much  the  Knight  Case,  156  U.  S.  1.  may  be  weakened 
by  later  decisions.  Its  distinction  between  production  and  com- 
merce Is  still  effective  to  prevent  direct  Congressional  regulation 
of   production    as    dlstingTiished    from    sale    and    transportation." 

The  power  claimed  by  the  Commission  is  vast  and  unpre- 
cedented. The  mere  fact  that  a  corporation  engaged  in 
mining  ships  a  portion  of  its  product  to  other  States  does 
not  subject  its  business  of  production  or  its  intrastate  com- 
merce to  the  powers  of  Congress.  Doubtless  the  business 
of  every  coal  mining  corporation,  whether  engaged  in  inter- 
state business  or  not,  to  some  extent  affects  interstate 
prices  and  commerce,  but,  as  stated  in  U.  S.  vs.  King  1.56 
U.  S.  1  (above.) 

■The  power  to  control  the  manufacture  it  a  given  thing  In- 
volves in  a  certain  sense  Ihe  control  of  Its  disposition,  but  this 
Is  a   secondary  and   not   the   primary   sense." 

No  sound  reason  is  given  why  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  business  of  coal  mining  of  a  corporation  which  ships  its 
coal  to  another  State  and  that  of  a  corporation  which  does 
not.  Interstate  commerce  is  not  affected  any  more  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  vs.  Basic  Products  Co.,  260 
Federal  Reporter,  472,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  Section 
6  of  this  Act  was  unconstitutional,  not  only  in  so  far  as 
it   authorized    investigation    and    compulsory    disclosure    of 


matters  which  are  beyond  the  commercial  powers  of  Con- 
gress, but  also  in  so  far  as  it  attempted  to  authorize  a 
search  or  seizure  by  an  administrative  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  charge  or  suspicion,  Justice  Oit  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  Western  District,  Pennsylvania,  said: 

■■"While  the  contention  of  counsel  is  i)robably  sound,  this  Couil: 
does  not  deem  It  necessary  to  go  further  than  to  hold  ih:it  the 
("omniission  has  not  tile  power  to  carr.\-  on  investigations  which 
it   lias  assumed  in   the  present  case." 

In  the  same  decision  he  also  said: 

'■Imagination,  if  not  experience,  can  suggest  that  persons. 
pai"tnerships,  and  corporations  may  be  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  by  the  transportation  of  mercliandise  solely  by  water  ; 
that  tlieii-  activities  may  give  them  their  income  from  lighterage: 
or  tlie.\-  may  be  engaged  in  the  sole  business  of  forwarding 
goods,  with  no  interest  in  the  vessels  or  wagons  on  which  they 
are  transported.  The  foregoing  are  merely  the  illustrations  of 
activities  which  may  perhaps  be  within  tlie  scope  of  the  |M)wers 
granted  to  the  commission  by  the  act  as  found  in  the  fifth  sec- 
tion  thereof." 

""Imagination,  however,  cannot  suggest  such  an  extension  of 
constitutional  limitation  as  may  justify  the  investigation  under- 
taken by  the  commission  in  this  case.  Indeeti.  so  far  as  it  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  no  such  assertion  of 
power  has  ever  been  made  to  the  courts.  Investigation  under 
Subdivision  A,  Section  6,  is  limited  to  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.      The  defendant  is  engaged  in  manufacture." 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  no  such  visitorial 
power  as  that  claimed  by  the  Commission  in  the  instant 
case  has  been  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
could  Congress  delegate  such  power  to  the  Commission. 

But  did  Congress  undertake  to  vest  such  power  in  the 
Commission  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  the  courts,  if  possible,  to 
give  the  statute  a  construction  which  would  not  conflict 
with  the  Constitution. 

Knight  Templar  Co.  vs.  Jarman,  187  U.  S.,  197,  205. 

The  corporations  referred  to  in  the  Act  are,  by  its  terms, 
limited  to  those  engaged  in  "commerce"  as  defined,  the 
Act,  and  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  Commission  should 
be  and  it  seems  may  be  construed  with  this  limitation. 
But  the  Commission  has  undertaken  to  construe  the  Act 
otherwise,  and  to  take  steps  under  its  construction  of  the 
Act  to  require  information  and  reports  not  relating  to 
interstate  commerce,  but  relating  chiefly  or  wholly  to  pro- 
duction, and  under  its  order  the  information  which  it  has 
the  power  to  demand  cannot  be  separated  from  that  over 
which  it  has  no  control. 

While  as  to  other  matters,  as  stated  in  re  Pacific 
Railway  Commission,  supra,  Congress  may  authorize  the 
Commission  to  obtain  information  upon  any  subject,  which, 
in  its  judgment  it  may  be  important  for  it  to  possess,  it  may 
not  compel  the  production  of  such  information  in  respect  to 
matters  over  which  the  Federal  Government  has  no  con- 
trol. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Commission  cannot 
compel  the  making  of  reports  it  has  demanded  of  plaintiff. 

The  plaintiff  further  contends  that  this  power  of  the 
Commission  has  been  taken  away  by  Presidential  order. 
Much  proof,  in  the  form  of  affidavits,  has  been  introduced 
by  the  defendant  to  show  contemperaneous  constructions 
of  this  order,  and  that  the  power  claimed  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  this  case  was  not  taken  from  it.  The  order  is 
ambiguous,  but,  in  view  of  my  opinion  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Commission,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  this  question 
in  passing  upon  application   for  a  preliminary  injunction. 

Section  10  of  the  Act  provides  that  "if  any  corporation 
is  required  by  this  Act  to  file  any  annual  or  special  report 
shall  fail  to  do  so  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Commission 
for  filing  the  same,  and  such  failure  shall  continue  for 
thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  default,  the  corporation 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for  each 
and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure,  which 
forfeiture  shall  be  payable  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  brought  in  the  district  where  the 
corporation  has  its  principal  ofl^ce  or  in  any  district  in 
which  it  shall  do  business." 

The  plaintiff  has  failed  to  file  the  report  demanded  and 
the  Commission  has  notified  it  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
recover  the  penalty  prescribed  above.  The  jurisdiction  of 
a  court  of  Equity  is  not  questioned  by  the  defendants,  and 
as  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  commission  has  not  the 
power  to  exact  the  reports  and  information  sought,  the 
injunction  prayed  for  will  issue  upon  plaintiff  executing 
bond  with  surety  to  be  approved  by  the  Court  in  the  penalty 
of  $5,000.  Sgd.  Jenni.vcs-  Bailey, 

Justice. 


April  22,  1920 
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r^AND  EXPORT  NEWS 


Finland  Neither  Produces  Nor 
Exports  Coal 

Commenting  on  the  coal  situation  in  Fin- 
land. Consul  Leslie  A.  Davis.  Helsingfors. 
states  tliat  that  country  produces  no  coul. 
lignite,  nor  coke,  anil  exports  none.  The 
amount  of  coal  ami  coke  consumed  in  Fin- 
land durinp  the  period  from  191:!  to  Nov- 
ember. 1919.  corresponded  with  the  amount 
lmporte<!  into  the  country  during  the  same 
period. 

The  principal  consumers  are  electrical 
and  gas  works,  shipyards,  and  steamers. 
The  factories  have  consumed  some,  hut 
most  of  them.  althouKh  equipped  for  burn- 
ing coal  or  coke,  have  been  obliged  to  use 
wood.  Practically  no  coal  has  been  used 
by  private  iiersons  for  heating  iniri>oses 
since  1913.  as  it  has  not  been  obtainable 
in  sufficient  quantities.  Peat  is  used  more 
or  less  for  heating  houses,  especially  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  ;  but  wood  is 
the  kind  of  fuel  in  general  use  throughout 
Finland. 

All  the  coal  and  coke  imported  comes 
from  England.  The  greater  part  has  come 
to  Helsingfors.  but  some  has  been  brought 
to  Hango.  Abo.  and  Viborg.  The  only 
special  discharging  facilities  are  those  of 
the  gas  works  at  Somas  (Helsingfors). 
which  can  discharge  about  500  tons  a  day. 
Coal  is  unloaded  elsewhere  by  wheelbar- 
rows. All  the  coal  and  coke  brought  to 
Finland  is  consumed  in  the  ports  of  entry. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  transportation  oT 
coal  by  land. 

Imports  of  coal  and  coke  from  1913  to 
November.    1919,   were  as  follows: 

. Coal ■ Coke • 

Value  in  \'aiue  in 

Long         Finnish  Long      Finnish 

Years               Tons       Marks  a  Ton.s     Marks    a 

1913 528.518  13.424.381  4.787   1,459,154 

19M 212,916     5,422,150  12,243      373.187 

1915 4.490        684,609  2,843      742,151 

1915 17,357     3,526.971  11,980  6,085.948 

1917 8,988        734,350  7,130  3.622.152 

1918 24.846  10.057.562  1,263      663,059 

Jan.-Xov.,l910     29,401    14,423,591  5,060  1,885,631 

'1  The  normal  exchange  value  of  the  Finnish  mark  is 
19   3  rents.    It  is  greatly  depreciated  at  present. 

Owing  to  the  non -production  of  coal  In 
Finland,  and  to  the  limited  amount  Im- 
ported, there  are  no  questions  of  capital 
and  labor.  Coal  consumption  and  trade 
will  be  considerably  increased  by  the  re- 
sumption of  normal  shipping,  as  there  is 
a  persistent  demand  for  coal  at  almost 
any    price. 


\  essels    in     the    foreign    trade    at    specified 
districts  during  Februarj-,   1920: 

COUNTRIES    TO    WHICH    U.    S.    COAI. 
WAS  EXPORTED 


Anthra- 
cite 
Tons 


Coal 


Coke 


.\zore^  and  Madeira  is- 
lands   

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

CJreece 


Bitu- 
minous 
Tons  Tons 

1,501 


192 
520 


7,651 


Italy. 

Netnerlands 

Norway 

Iceland  and  Danzig . 

Koumania 

Russia  in  Exirope . . . 

.^pain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Hermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 254,958 

Guatemala 50 

Honduras 300 

Nicaragua 

Panama 289 

Mexico 339 

.Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Other  British  West  In- 
dies  

Cuba 

Danish  West  Indies. 

Dutch  West  Indies   . 

French  West  Indies 

Dominican   Repuhlii 

.\rgentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

\'enezuela 

China 

Egypt 


5,878 
72,649 
18,669 
81,739 
49,634 


7,366 


6.762 

2 

6,470 

3.351 

8,886 

17,123 

5,340 

53 

541,270 

50 

750 

150 

30.692 

11,263 

5,436 

3,567 

8,903 

130,846 

2,212 

8,617 

831 

1.919 

70,902 

47,241 

18,353 


35 


34,119 
3 
6 


17,297 


87 


10 
1,800 

10 
5,927 


2,919 

■     io 

4,862 
10 


Totak 272,368     1,168.806      59.866 

COAL    EXPORTS    BY    CUSTOMS 
DISTRICTS 


FreiRht  Rates  to  Europe  Advance 

Freight     rates    to     Kuroix-.     aecordlnK     to 
\V.  \V.   Battle  &  Co.'s  coal  trade  freight  re- 
port,   are    lilghcr    than    a    week    ago    but    to 
other  destinations  they  are  unchanged. 
Rates  by  steamer  are  as  follows: 

Toiu- 
Kate  Dinplaced 

Stockholm About  $23  00  —       800 

C.othenhurg 22  00  22   50  -      1, 000 

Antwerp /Kotterdam 19  50,20  00—    1,000 

Hamburg 21    50  22  00—    1,000 

French  Atlantic  excluding 

Rouen 19   50/20  00—       800 

Lisbon 18  00   19  00  —    1,000 

Barcelona 2150/22  00—    1,000 

Algiers    21    50  22  00  —       800 

Cenoa/I.eghorn 22   50  23  00—    1,000 

Spezia/Savona 22   50/23  00  —    1,000 

Piraeus 24  00 '25  00—    1,000 

Trieste /Venice About  24  00  —    1,000 

Port  Said About  26  00  —    1,000 

Constantinople About  26  00  —       500 

Peroambuco About  15  50  —       500 

Bahia About  15  50  —       500 

Kio 14  25/14   50—    1,000 

."^antOB 15  00/16.00—       600 

Buenos  Aires  or  La  Plata  or 

Montevideo 13.00/13.50—    1,000 

Paia  About  1 4  50  —       500 

Roeario 15  50/1650—       750 

Bahia  Blanca About  16  00  —    1,000 

To  Nitrate  Range 9  00/10.00—       750 

Havana 6.00/6.50—       600 

Sagua  or  Cardenas 8.00/8.50—       300 

Cienfuegos About    8  00 —       500 

Caibarien 8  00/8  50—       300 

Guantanamo About  8  00  —       500 

Manzanillo About  9  00  —        300 

Bermuda 7  00/7   50—       300 

Bermuda  p.  c.  and  dis.  free 

Kingston About    9  00  —       408 

St    Lucia About     9  50-         500 

Barbados About    9   50—        500 

Santiago About    8  00  --        500 

Port  of  .Spain.  Trin 9  50/10  00—       500 

Curacao    850/9.00—        500 

Free  p.c.  Curacao  ,.. 

Demerara 13.00  —       400 

St.  Thomas 8.50/9.00—       500 

.Ml  above  rates  gross  form  charte% 


Coal  Exports  for  February  Show 
Large  Increase 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  totaled  1.168.- 
806  tons  during  February  ;  of  anthracite. 
272.368.  a  noteworthy  increase  compared 
with  the  same  month  of  1919.  The  classifi- 
cation of  February  exports  as  well  as  figures 
for  February,  1919.  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce.    They  are  as  follows: 

Feb.,  1919  Feb.,  1920 

Coal:  Tons  Tons 

Anthracite 216.018  272.368 

Bituminous 683.708  1.168.806 

Exported  to  (in  part)  : 

Italy 4.933  81.739 

Netherlands 1 5,076  49,634 

Canada 446,429  541,270 

British  West  Indies 13,756  17,906 

Cuba 40.644  130,845 

Argentina 38,993  70.902 

Brazil 67.825  47.241 

Coke 48.806  59.856 

The  following  tables  show  exports  of 
domestic  coal  and  coke  from  the  United 
States  by  countries,  as  well  as  by  customs 
districts,   and   also   bunker  coal   supplied    to 


A 

nthra'-tc 

Bituminous 

Coke 

Toil. 

Tons 

Tons 

Maine  and  New  Hamp- 

shire  

5 

1,961 

9'0 
85.9? 

82,609 

272 

St.  Lawrence 

1.070 

Rochester 

I.'f" 

44.762 

Buffalo     

164.519 

291.795 

20.898 

New  Y'ork  , .,  , 

2.933 

2.858 

1,925 

Philadelphia   . 

13.717 

49,622 

Maryland 

67,452 

5,429 

Virginia 

423,841 

86 

South  Carolina 

62.222 

Georgia 

6.557 

Florida 

l.iOO 

180 

Mobile 

52 

New  Orleans  

390 

5.181 

177 

Sabine 

105 

575 

El  Paso 

190 

6.998 
1.750 

6,927 

.Arizona 

10,149 

Southern  California 

3 

38 

San  Francisco 

46 
110 

307 
2.209 

Dakota 

301 

Dnluth  and  Superior. .  . 
Michigan 

558 
49 

13.320 
104.317 

93 
11.331 

Porto  Rico 

180 

Turkey  Plans  to  Increase 
Production  of  Lignite 

Turkey'.s  lignite  mines  are  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  that  country's  mismanagement 
of  coal  matters,  according  to  the  Ta.ifiri 
Efkiar,  a  Turkish  newspaper.  During  tlie 
war  the.se  were  exploited  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people,  but  after  the  armistice 
was  signed  work  at  the  mines  almost 
ceased. 

The  president  of  the  "Commission  d'Ap- 
provisionmcnt"  declares  that  the  lignite 
mines  of  .\gatchll  arc  in  bad  condition  and 
that  the  .Vyazma  mines  alone  are  being 
exploited  bv  the  "Direction  des  Usines  de 
Guerre  'Imalati  Harbif. "  The  commission 
has  studied  this  matter  and  has  decide<l  to 
employ  all  possible  methods  to  increase  pro- 
duction. For  this  purpose  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  employ  about  two  hundred  Chinese 
laborers  in  the  mines.  The  .\yazma  mines 
are  producing  forty  metric  tons  tiaily.  but 
efforts  will  \tf  made  to  incre;ist-  this  output. 


Totals 272.368     1.158.806      59.865 


BUNKER  COAL 

Districts:  Tons 

Maryland                                   ".I" 

New  York '?il?5 

Philadelphia .'?»S9 

Virginia    I«.8" 


British  Guiana  Imports  Coal 

All  coal  consumed  in  Brilisb  Guiana, 
states  Consul  McCunn.  has  to  be  imported, 
as  none  is  produced  in  th*-  colony.  The 
quantitv  imported  from  th,-  United  State."-- 
and  Great  Britain  in  191S  was  86.6iiO  ton.<. 
whereas  in  1919  only  U.osn  tons  were  re- 
ceived bec:aise  of  the  lack  of  coal  importa- 
tions from  the  United  States  and  and  the 
curtailment  of  those  from  Great  iiritain 
In  February  the  market  was  bar.-  of  -(ll 
supplies.  Georgetown  is  not  a  coaling  sta- 
tion, anil  ships  expecting  to  bunker  ther. 
will  generally  meet  with  disappointment  or 
be  obliged  to  pay  very  liiuh  itrir,  s  f"r  an^ 
coal   i)rocurabIe. 
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JVeekly  Review 

Demand  for  Coal  Is  Ki'cn  Everywhere — Western  Conditions  /Ire  I luproving — Hampton  Roads 
Handles  Cars  More  Speedily  Than  Before — Assignment  of  Cars  for  Railroad  Use  Seems 
Certain — Runaway  Market  in  Evidence — Elard-Coal  Situation  Is  Alarming 


WHEN  the  railroad  strike  is  at 
an  end,  and  from  present  indi- 
cations it  soon  will  be,  many 
operators  foresee  the  danger  of  a  wild 
opening  of  the  coal  market  and  much 
speculation,  together  with  fancy  prices. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  avoided, 
for  if  it  is  not  the  Government  prob- 
ably will  resume  price  control. 

Conditions  in  the  West  have  improved 
in  the  past  week.  A  better  car  supply 
has  been  reported,  the  "outlaw  rail- 
roaders" having  returned  to  work  in 
that  region.  However,  the  effects  of 
the  acute  shortage  can  still  be  seen  in 
the  cities,  some  of  the  large  manufac- 
turing plants  having  been  forced  to 
close,  thus  causing  many  men  to  be 
laid  idle.  Few  dealers  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  renew  last  year's 
contracts  for  Eastern  coal,  and  as  a 
result  these  coals  have  practically  dis- 
appeared from  the  Western  market. 

At  Hampton  Roads  car  supply  has 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  bot- 
toms for  which  coal  has  been  arranged 


are  being  loaded  with  almost  normal 
dispatch,  and  coal  continues  to  be  in 
active  demand.  In  that  locality  more 
than  a  few  signs  are  seen  of  a  run- 
away market,  $9  having  been  paid  for 
spot  coal. 

In  New  England  the  situation  is 
possibly  worse  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  East,  and  coal  traffic  is  almost 
at  a  standstill.  For  quite  some  time 
the  railroads  have  been  operating  on 
narrow  margins  and,  no  relief  being 
in  sight,  a  large  portion  of  coal  moving 
on  the  lines  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  was  confiscated 
by  that  road,  thus  leaving  those  plants 
to  which  the  coal  was  destined  in  a 
serious  plight. 

Because  of  the  tactless  methods  used 
by  the  railroads  last  year  many  of  the 
operators  in  the  coal  industry  have  re- 
fused to  renew  last  year's  contracts, 
even  though  the  purchasing  agents  are 
willing  to  pay  higher  prices.  With 
conditions  such  as  now  rule  furnishing 
an   excuse,   the   practice   of   "assigning 


cars"  for  railroad  service  will  un- 
doubtedly be  restored,  but  even  at  that 
the  railroads  will  have  much  difficulty 
accumulating  reserves. 

With  the  continuance  of  the  boat- 
men's strike  and  embargoes  still  effec- 
tive as  a  result  of  the  switchmen's 
strike,  conditions  in  the  hard-coal  in- 
dustry are  becoming  alarming.  Barges 
and  tugs  are  tied  up  at  the  loading 
ports,  and  because  of  the  few  destina- 
tions to  which  shipments  are  permitted 
the  tonnage  shipped  has  been  small. 

The  railroad  strike  has  hit  both  the 
byproduct  and  beehive  coke  industry. 
On  account  of  the  unusual  car  shortage 
the  byproduct  ovens  have  been  unable 
to  secure  stocks  of  coal  such  as  they 
usually  carry  when  conditions  are  nor- 
mal, and  these  ovens  are  now  suffering 
from  an  extremely  severe  shortage. 
Some  fancy  prices  were  paid  for 
foundry  coke,  some  reaching  $15  a  ton, 
but  most  of  the  operators  are  resisting 
such  increases  and  regard  i515  as  a  limit 
that  should   not  be  exceeded. 


WEEKLY    PKODUCTIOX 

The  weekly  report  on  the  production  of 
tiituminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  Ijeehivf 
coke,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey.-. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  April  17.  1920, 
stales  that  the  rate  of  production  during 
the  week  ended  .April  10  was  almost  exact- 
ly the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  week. 
The  total  output  of  soft  coal,  including  lig- 
nite and  coal  made  into  coke,  is  esliniated 
on  the  hasis  of  railroad  shipments  at 
9.77:!. 000  net  tons.  Tlic  line  of  1920  pro- 
duction continued  lis  course  .above  the  years 
1917  and  1919  but  failed  to  recover  from 
the  depression  attending  the  advent  of  the 
new  coal  year  as  promptly  as  did  the  1918 
line. 

The  cumulative  production  in  tons  since 
the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  follows 
with  comparative  tlgures  for  the  three  years 
preceding : 

Production 

first  86 

working 

day.*^ 

1917  .  .      1S2.013.000 

r.MS    1150,274.000 

^'.'\'^    118.730.000 

i;i2(i    l.-,O.2f.S.OO0 

Thr-  year  1920  Is  thus  within  1.760.000 
tons  nf  the  record  of  1917,  has  overtaken 
1918.  and  has  passed  1919  by  31.52.'>,000 
tons. 

Th*  production  of  anthrnrlte  during  tho 
week  >  •  '  •'  >  ■  -  '  '■  -  ■•  -  d  slightly  from 
the    .1-  ling    Week   but 

failed  ., riled    In    the 

hist    '.-  '<,ial  output    (In- 

chidir  ■■■  and  mine   fiiel> 

Is  €Ht:v  of   reported   rall- 

roail  Mhiprn' II    "    ■  ii.  t   tons.     This 

Was  an   Increa.-j.     <  ■  i.-nt   over   tho 

we*>k  of   April    ?■.  Ml,s*Tvanre    of 

Good   Friday   and    i,t    .m      iieilB    Hay   mate- 


rially reduced  the  output.  It  was,  however. 
26  per  cent  less  that  that  of  the  week  of 
March    27. 

The  cumulative  production  since  Jan.  1, 
1920,  now  amounts  to  23,043.000  net  tons, 
a-n  increase  of  2.650,000  tons  over  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year,  when  the  dull 
market  prevailed  which  affected  the  coal 
after   the   armistice. 

Production  of  beehive  coke  during  the 
week  ended  April  10  is  estimated  at  477.- 
(100  tons,  an  increase  of  1.000  tons  over 
the  revised  figures  for  the  preceding  week. 
These  estimates  are  based  upon  shipments 
reported  by  the  principal  carriers,  because 
of  changes  in  organization  attending  tho 
transfer  of  the  railroads  to  private  opera- 
tion, the  returns  have  in  some  instances 
been  delayed  and  the  figures  presented  are 
therefore    subject   to   revision. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  when  the  post-war  slump  In  de- 
mand had  set  in.  the  week's  production 
showed  a  substantial  increase.  The  cumu- 
lative production  from  .Ian.  1,  1920,  to  April 
10,  amounted  to  6,427.000  tons,  .as  against 
fi.5.i4.000  tons  during  the  rnrrespnndlng 
period  last  year. 


Atlantic  Seaboard 


BOSTON 

Coal  Irnllle  ulmont  at  a  Hlandslill. — KiUI- 
rna<U  in  need  of  fuel. —  Iiidiiolriiil  ei>n- 
HiimerH  iiii\tniiH. — lliiiniiliiic  lit  New  Yiirk 
anil  I'lillaileiphin  pier«  niiirli  eiirlallrd. — 
lliiniiiton  UiiniN  ili»iiii<eli  Improved. — 
IliKli  prii'i*^  prevail  at  ri-liiiiiiUiiiK  pniiitu 
fur  Inhinil  delivery. — .\nllirurlte  reeelpis 
extreniel.*     liElit. 

Ilktuminniia — Except  to  paints  on  the 
Boston    «:    Albany   and    on    the    New    Haven 


there  is  only  a  very  light  volume  of  coal 
moving.  The  New  York  Central  embargo 
against  the  Boston  &  Maine  is  still  in 
effect,  with  no  material  improvement  In 
sight.  The  New  England  roads  are  short 
of  motive  power  and  it  will  probably  be 
several  weeks  before  they  can  catch  up. 
The  fact  that  the  railroads  in  this  ter- 
ritory in  themselves  have  been  practically 
unaffected  by  the  s^vitchmen's  stiike  Is 
favorable  for  an  earlier  clearing  up  than 
would  otherwi.se  have  been   the  case. 

It  develops  that  the  railroads  here  are 
operating  on  very  narrow  margins  of 
supply.  Certain  of  them  are  removed  to 
be  down  to  10  days,  in  any  case,  they 
have  renewed  wholesale  confiscation  of 
commercial  co.al  in  transit.  On  .some  of 
the  railroads  practically  all  of  this  coal 
was  shijiped  prior  to  April  1.  either  on  last 
year's  contracts  or  on  the  recent  Govern- 
ment price.  The  result  Is  that  a  large 
number  of  consumers  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  low-priced  co.al  aro  Irate 
over  tho  nece.sslty  of  now  rcpUacing  this 
fuel   at  much  higher  prices. 

The  railroads  arc  n.aturiilly  finding  It 
very  difflcult  to  arrange  new  contracts. 
Operators,  many  of  them,  are  Inclined  to 
resent  the  tactless  methods  used  a  year 
ago  and  while  .some  railroad  purchasing 
agents  are  intlm.ating  their  willingness  to 
pay  market  prices  they  are  at  their  wits" 
ends  to  know  what  to  do  to  secure  coal. 
".Assigned  cars"  are  certain  to  be  restored 
under  present  conditions,  but  even  at  that 
there  Is  everv  prospect  that  railroads  will 
have  a  lot  of  difficulty  accumulating  their 
reser\'es. 

Steam  users  are  so  well  aware  of  the 
general  fuel  situation  that  the  trade  la 
hearing  very  little  from  them.  It  is  real- 
ized that  shippers  are  helpless  for  the 
most  part,  and  that  until  traffic  Is  again 
lielng    handled    by    the    roads    to    and    about 
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Xew  York  iIutc  will  In-  very  little  chance 
of  relief.  Those  who  took  atlvantiiKe  of 
oppormnities  a  month  a^ro  to  Ret  steam 
anthracite  are  in  that  much  better  position. 
At  New  York  and  Philadelphia  dumplnt; 
practically  ceased  on  April  12.  One  of  the 
New  York  piers  has  been  worktni  spasmod- 
ically, but  the  I'hiladelphia  and  Reading 
piers  at  Philadelphia  were  out  of  commis- 
sion the  whole  week.  Coastwise  tUKs  that 
ordinarily  bunker  at  Xew  York  have  bei-ii 
held  at  Xew  London  or  Pro\'iilence  await- 
inp    atljustm.'nt     of    present     difficulties 

Hampton  Roads  coals  are  in  active  de- 
mand, far  supply  ami  mo\-em^'nt  have 
improve<l  to  such  extent  that  bottoms  for 
which  coal  has  been  arranjred  are  meeting; 
with  almost  normal  despatch.  Very  high 
prices  are  reported  for  spot  coal.  Xo.  9 
has  been  realized  per  prross  ton  fob  ves- 
sel, and  this  nets  ver>-  close  to  $7  at 
the  mines,  .\t  the  piers  there  are  more 
than  a  few  sif^rns  of  .a  runaway  market. 
Retail  dealers  here  with  important  re- 
quirem»-nts  dependent  uiwn  them  and  not 
enouRh  Pocahontas  or  Xew  River  due  them 
on  contract  are  at  a  loss  which  way  to  turn, 

Correspondinely  high  prices  are  being 
realized  at  this  end,  tlO.aOfTll.Sft  is 
still  quoted  on  Pocahontas  and  Xew  River 
on  cars  Providence  and  sales  have  been 
made  at  $12  per  gross  ton  fob.  Ports- 
mouth,   X'.    H, 

Pocahontas  and  X'ew  River  on  contract 
are  being  sold  at  $4,®  $4,25  per  net  ton 
f.o.b.  mines  plus  the  13  per  cent  wage  in- 
crease. Spot  coal  is  quoted  fob.  mines 
at    $5  (ii  $G.75. 

Anthracite — Because  of  embargoes  and 
the  switchmen's  strike  at  the  piers  the 
volume  of  domestic  sizes  headed  for  this 
territory  is  extremely  light.  Barges  and 
tugs  are  tied  up  at  the  loading  ports  and 
all-rail  there  are  so  few  destinations  to 
which  shipments  are  permitted  to  be  made 
that    the   aggregate   tonnage    is   small. 

.•Vnother  week  of  such  conditions  and  the 
public  will  be  getting  alarmed.  Xot  in 
years  has  the  first  half  of  April  passed 
with   so   meagre  a  record  of  shipments. 

NEW    YORK 

Railroad  strike  de|»letes  coal  stocks  at 
the  Xew  York  Tidewater. — -Vnthracite  sit- 
uation is  serious, — Local  .vards  are  nearl.v 
bare  of  coal. — Steam  sizes  scarce, — Gov- 
crunicnt  and  railroads  conHscatinf;  coals. — 
Xew  Knf;lan<l  situation  improves, — Tow- 
boat  owners  get  high  rates  for  towinif 
boats. — Local  public  utility  corporations 
receive   supplies. 

Anthracite — Receipts  at  New  York  Tide- 
water have  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
railroad  strike.  The  loading  piers  are 
■nearly  bare  of  coal  and  what  remains  can- 
not be  moved  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
loaders  to  work  while  the  railroad  em- 
ployees are  idle.  Another  factor  in  the  sit- 
uation w-as  the  strike  among  the  towboat 
men.  This  seriously  interfered  with  deliv- 
eries and  the  few  who  remained  at  "work 
were  not  willing  to  take  the  chances  nec- 
essary to  get  the  loaded  boats  from  the 
loading  piers  to  the  retailers'  dock. 

The  local  situation  is  quiet.  Coal  is 
wanted  but  dealers  cannot  get  it,  although 
it  is  said  there  are  many  cars  on  sidings 
between  here  and  mines.  Retail  dealers 
are  in  a  serious  condition.  The  smaller 
yards  are  nearly  bare  of  coal  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  present  conditions  for  another 
week  would  find  the  city  yards  almost, 
without  an  exception,  bare  of  supplies. 

The  smaller  sizes  are  extremely  short. 
Because  of  the  strike  of  the  railway  em- 
ployees no  coal  has  been  coming  forward 
and  the  yard  stocks  have  been  reduced 
considerably  because  of  the  heavy  con- 
sumption due  to  the  unseasonable  weather 
conditions.  Buckwheat  and  rice  are  prac- 
tically out  of  the  market  while  the  onlv 
available  of  the  smaller  sizes  were  barley 
and    birdseye. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coal  per 
gross  ton  at  mine  and  fob,.  Tidewater, 
at  the  lower  jiorts  are  as  follows : 

Mine.  Tidewater, 

Broken    $5,95  $7,80 

Egg     6.35  8,2ft 

Stove    6,6ft  8,43 

Chestnut    6  7ft  8,55 

Pea   5. .1ft  7,05 

Buckwheat    3.40(!i3.75  5,15(fS>5,5ft 

Rice    2,75W3,25  4,50(3)5  ftft 

Barley    2,25(32,50  4.0ft(5'4,25 

Boiler    2,5ft  4,25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  5c,  higher  on 
account  of    the    difference    in    freight    rates. 

Bituminous — The  local  bituminous  mar- 
ket is  upset  because  of  the  railroad  trou- 
bles and  the  scarcit.v  of  coal  at  this  Tide- 
water, Supplies  at  the  loading  piers  are 
down  to  rock  bottom,  w*ith  no  prospects  of 
betterment   until   the    labor   troubles  are   at 


an    <nil    ami    cars    are    moved,    which    Is    a 
deplorable    condition. 

.Mtliough  there  are  several  hiinilred 
thousand  tons  of  coal  on  the  railroad 
sidings  between  the  docks  and  the  mhu'S 
the  railroails  cannot  move  it  because  of  the 
strike  111  the  switchmen.  Then  conditions 
have  suffered  from  ihe  refusal  of  the  load- 
ers at  the  piers  to  load  the  boats  waiting 
for  cargoes,  .\nother  dilllcully  has  been  thi^ 
failure  to  Secure  tugs  to  bring  loaded  docks 
to  the  cit.v  at  ri-asonable  rates.  In  some 
instances  it  is  said  that  buyers  have  been 
(luoted  as  high  as  $250  to  have  a  loailed 
boat  towed  to  this  cltv  from  the  lower 
docks.  liecause  of  these  high  rates  many 
of  the  ordinary  consumers  have  run  short 
of  fuel  and  are  on  the  verge  of  being  forced 
to  close  their  plants. 

Supplies  at  the  loading  docks  have 
become  .so  small  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  reported  to  have  dicided  to  con- 
fiscate what  remains  for  its  own  use  or 
for  the  use  of  public  utilities.  The  coaling 
of  tugs  was  also  siopiied  at  .some  of  the 
docks.  The  railroads  are  also  confiscating 
coal. 

Reports  from  the  Lake  ports  indicate  a 
serious  lack  of  coal  due  to  the  railroarl 
strike.  The  situation  in  Xew  England  has 
improved  considerably  the  past  week  and 
a  general  industrial  shut  down  was 
averted.  The  harbor  strike  shut  off  ship- 
ments to  Xew  Kngland  )ioints  by  water 
routes   and    via    the    Harlem    River, 

Local  stocks  are  low,  the  receiver  of 
coal  on  contracts  being  in  no  better  posi- 
tion than  the  buyer  of  free  coals.  Because 
of  conditions  there  are  many  shippers  who 
refuse  to  quote  prices  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  deliveries. 

Of  SI  boats  at  the  lower  pons  the  early 
part  of  last  week,  61  had  been  taken  away 
up  to  Friday.  Quotations  on  loaded  boats 
ranged  from  $10C<i  $15,  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  the  coal,  while  those  who  had 
coal  at  the  docks  made  quotations  ranging 
from  $4.25*1  $5,25,  according  to  grade  and 
quality. 

Production  slowed  down  because  of  the 
lack  of  cars  and  mine  quotations  were  hard 
to  obtain.  Local  public"  utility  corpora- 
tions are  well  supplied  with  fuel  and  are 
receiving  their  daily  allotment. 

PHILADELPHLV 

-ViithracUe  trade  upset  b.v  rail  strike. — 
Retail  stocks  soon  depleted.  —  Knihurgo 
against  shipments  into  cit.v, — Consignments 
ti»  line  points,  but  deliveries  few. — Plants 
running  short  of  fuel. — Ritununous  trade 
almost  at  standstill. —  Orders  taken  subject 
to  delivery  b.v  railroads. — Little  price 
change. 

Anthracite — The  railroad  strike  has 
badly  crippled  the  anthracite  industry.  At 
this  writing  the  .vards  in  tlte  city  after 
one  week  of  the  strike  are  practically 
empty  and  even  should  the  strike  be  set- 
tled at  oncev  U  will  take  the  biggest 
part  of  another  week  before  they  will  get 
enough  coal  to  keep  them  going.  The 
dealers  who  have  had  some  sort  of  stock 
on  hand  are  doing  their  best  to  parcel  it 
out  to  the  utmost  advantage  of  their  trade. 

Inasmuch  as  April  to  date  has  been  un- 
usually cool,  coal  burning  continues  and 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for  small  lots 
of  coal  for  immediate  use.  Retail  dealers 
are  almost  a  unit  in  deciding  not  to  let 
any  one  customer  have  more  than  a  ton 
of  coal  at  a  time,  and  are  of  course  giv- 
ing special  preference  to  consumers  with 
illness  in  the  home.  Even  under  these 
conditions  the  people,  still  beset  by  the 
fear  of  high  prices,  are  endeavoring  to 
accumulate    stocks    of    coal. 

With  the  oncoming  of  the  strike  the  city 
proi>er  was  soon  embargoed  against  i:^- 
ceiving  consignments  froni  the  mines  and 
the  only  coal  that  has  gotten  on  the  market 
has  been  a  few  stray  cars  that  had  reached 
the  freight  yards  before  the  trouble  began. 
In  a  few  instances  volunteer  switching 
crews  have  made  deliveries  of  such  ship- 
ments to  the  dealers,  until  at  this  time 
there    is    very    little    fuel    near    the   city. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the  strike 
its  effects  were  not  nearly  so  noticeable 
in  the  mining  region  and  the  movement  of 
cars  was  confinued  there  with  a  fair  degree 
of   certainty. 

This  condition  also  gave  the  dealers  an 
opiwrtunity  to  move  the  accumulation  of 
screenings  which  usually  reached  the  top 
at  this  time  of  the  year  and  which  ordi- 
narily the  coal  man  is  glad  to  have  moved 
at  a  nominal  price.  There  was  also  a 
good  tonnage  of  steam  sizes  in  transit,  but 
this  is  fast  being  ili\ei-ted  to  the  public 
utility  plants,  such  as  city  water  works, 
and  al.'o  is  being  taken  by  the  railway 
companies  for  engine  fuel. 

The  bituminous  trade  Is  almost  at  a 
standstill.  Many  of  the  houses  still  con- 
tinue to  .''olicit  orders  at  prices  ranging 
from  $4.7."i'?i  $5.25  fob,  mines  for  Penn- 
sylvania     steam      coals,      with      gas      coals 


around  $5,50  f,o.b.  mines,  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Fairmont.  However,  all  ord4*r8 
aro  taken  subject  to  the  ablllly  of  the 
railroads  to  make  ileli\'ery.  At*  Is  natural 
under  present  conditions  the  car  supply  at 
the  ndnes  Is  quite  meagre  and  It  Is 
onl,v  a  (lUestion  of  a  short  lime  before 
they  will  be  conq)elle<l  to  clo.so  entirely,  as 
with  no  em|)ilew  moving  In  the  dlrecikm 
of  the  region  this  can  be  the  only  result. 
There  are  Just  a  few  lines  of  railroad 
In  this  vicinity  that  are  not  entirely  embar- 
goed and  manufacturers  able  to  receive 
lieliver.v  on  sui'h  lines  :tre  having  coal 
ofleri'd  to  tin-m  by  brokers  around  $5.50 
fi>.b  mines,  regardless  of  qutUlty.  and 
usually  It  Is  not  dllllcult  to  make  a  sale, 
as  no  concern  wants  to  shut  down  and  Is 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  what  offers. 
With  the  market  in  Its  present  state  no 
shipper  is  anxious  to  make  contract,  al- 
though some  consumers  who  have  been 
slow  in  this  resiM'Ct  are  still  seiking  to 
I'over    themselves. 

BALTIMORE 

Strike  tie-up  on  rullroildM  iiiiikes  fuel  slt- 
ualioii  flt'sperate, — Curtailment  of  pluiits 
hut  no  lilt;  closliiKs  at  tiiue  of  wrltliiir,-— 
Mo\einfiit  and  car  supply  dwindle  HteaA' 
il.>, —  Moxt  firms  here  stop  open  sellinK. — 
llanl-eoul    men    can    afford    tt>   ilrift, 

Hituniitious — With  Italtimore  and  vicinity 
in  the  grip  of  an  almost  complete  suspen- 
sion of  railroad  movement  because  of  the 
strike  the  fuel  situation  hi-re  this  week 
has  been  desperate.  t*p  to  this  writing  no 
l>ig  closings  have  been  noted  of  industrial 
pl.ants,  but  a  number  h.ave  been  near  the 
danger  line  and  ,some  curtailments  have 
been  noted.  In  one  case  a  big  water  com- 
I)an.v  which  sni>plies  a  large  part  of  the 
suburban  territory  of  Baltimore  had  but 
a  few  hours  supply  of  coal  but  got  relief 
when  the  Haltimore  &  Ohio  apportioned 
some  of  Its  own  fuel  to  keep  the  public 
utility    running. 

This  railroad  at  this  time  reports  a  car 
supply  at  the  mines  of  only  12  per  cent 
and  on  the  Eastern  lines,  only  10  per  cent. 
The  number  of  cars  loaded  dally  now  Is 
below  the  thousand  tnark.  while  the  sup- 
ply at  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Western 
Maryland  pool  at  Curtis  Bay  has  droi»ped 
to  2,015  cars.  There  are  le.ss  than  500 
cars  at  the  Canton  pier  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  line  points  near  the  city 
have  been  swept  clear  of  reserve  fuel. 
With  twenty-one  steamers  in  'be  stream 
here  waiting  to  take  on  about  98,000  tons 
of  coal  the  Issuance  of  thermits  is  being 
tightened,  and  another  tie-up  of  exi>ort 
movement  is  in  sight  unless  the  relief 
comes   (piickly. 

A  conference  in  Baltimore  this  week  to 
adjust  wages,  etc ,  as  between  the  North- 
ern West  Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  officials  of  District  17. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  worked 
out  a  plan  of  adjustment  which  promises 
to  settle  any  chance  of  controversy  in  that 
section. 

There  is  not  much  talk  of  stable  prices 
in  this  section  just  at  present.  Contract- 
ing is  ^oing  on  at  ra'es  r.irnring  from 
$i.5ftfi$5.25  f.o.b,  mines  for  various  grades 
of  both  steam  and  gas  coals.  The  spot 
market  is  some  50c,  higher  in  most  cases, 
where  there  are  any  sales  at  all  at  pres- 
ent. Most  of  the  big  concerns  here  are 
refusing  to  sell  in  the  oiien  market  and  are 
devoting  their  attention  to  getting  the 
meagre  supplies  received  into  the  hands  of 
old    consumers   on    old    or   new   contracts. 

.Anthracite — Tlie  hard-coal  men  are 
mainly  lying  back  and  waiting  in  the 
present  crisis.  The  fact  that  deliveries 
have  practically  ceased  does  not  worry  as 
it  would  in  days  of  cold  weather.  There 
is  practically  no  urgent  demand  here  for 
immediate  delivery  and  what  is  in  evi- 
dence can  be  cared  for  from  stocks  in  the 
city,  although  they  are  by  no  means  lib- 
eral. 


Eastern-Inland 
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There  was  full  production  his|  week  by 
the  river  mines  of  the  I'ittsliurKh  district 
while  there  was  very  little  production  li,> 
the  rail  mines,  on  account  of  the  railroad 
strike, 

Monday  there  was  r.ather  light  placem-it 
of  empties,  but  the  mines  had  considerable 
numbers  left  over  from  the  preceding  w<  "k, 
and  the  day's  production  was  but  little  b«-- 
low  norni;tl.  and  there  was  some  production 
Tuesday,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  week,  and 
up  to  this  writing,  there  has  been  practically 
no  oper.'ttion  of  the  r^il  mines.  The  cikiI 
loaded  "-arly  in  the  week  was  moved  b>-  'he 
railroads  to  sidings  or  to  scales  at  yards 
and   did  not   get  any   farther. 

.\s  the  rail  strike  ends  the  railroad  iii.ni- 
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agfiiit-ms  will  devote  their  tirst  :ttlenlion 
to  the  movement  of  foodstuffs  and  perish- 
ables, coal  probably  cominix  next.  Quick 
return  of  empties  is  ifnproiialde,  and  for 
perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  rail 
strike  is  really  over-  ear  supplies  may  l>e 
I'oorer  than  they  were  just  before  the  strike. 

Eventually  an  ina<leiiuate  car  supply  is 
expected,  of  course.  an<l  while  that  will 
uncover  a  labor  slioi'taKt'-  K-.idinj;  operttor.v 
of  the  district  predict  that  tluM>-  will  be 
i-nouph  coal  for  all  regular  requirements, 
including;  current  demand  and  lake  demand, 
with  prot>ably  a  little  for  stuekiiif;  at  the 
rates  previously  observed  by  large  con- 
sumers, but  the  common  feelinp  is  Tuat 
there  will  be  no  coal  for  the  extra  stockins 
that    is    beinp   ur^ed. 

Opemtors  .admit  the  principle  may  l,- 
Kood.  in  general,  but  hold  it  is  not  applic- 
able to  the  Pitt-sliuiKh  district,  on  account 
of  the  lake  business  of  the  district  Not 
infreipiently  the  district  has  shipped  more 
coal    in   summer  than   in   winter. 

There  has  l>een  practically  ito  market 
the  past  week,  but  prices  may  he  regarded 
as  nominal  on  the  same  level  as  last 
quoted:  Contract  steam.  $3.2.')'ii  *:f..')i1  ;  con- 
tract tr;is.  $3.75(!i$4;  prompt  coal.  $4''fi4..TO. 
per  net    ton   at   mine.    I'ittsIiuiKti    district. 

COI.l  MHl  S 

Witli  (!ie  switclinien'**  strike  on.  praeti- 
<-alIy  n«  rotil  is  lieinK  mined  in  Oliio. — 
rnr"  supply  has  been  criHhiall.x  reduced  t4> 
H  niiint  where  none  are  aviiilalde. — Tllere 
IK  H  KOod  deinitnd  for  all  grades  aixl  prices 
ennthiiie    strone 

Just  at  the  time  wlien  details  of  the 
new  wage  scale  were  l>einp  worked  out  and 
some  betterment  in  the  car  supply  was 
noted,  the  switchmen's  strike  occurred,  and. 
as  a  result,  production  in  Ohio  fi'^lds  is  al- 
most nil.  The  strike  did  not  have  its  full 
effect  until  early  in  the  week  of  .\'iril 
12.  when  empties  stopped  coming  into 
the  mines.  Hy  the  middle  of  the  week 
ever.v  mine  in'  Ohio  was  completely  tied 
up  and  will  remain  so  imtil  the  strike  is 
settled   and    the   trainmen    resume   work. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  fuel  supply  is  al- 
ready affecting  many  industries,  more 
especially  public  service  concerns.  Their 
reserves  were  small,  because  of  continued 
cJ>r  shortage  and  many  were  operating  with 
less  than  two  weeks'  supply.  Hospitals 
were  also  rather  short  of  fuel  and  some 
special  effort  was  necessary  to  suppl.v 
them.  Manufacturing  concerns  were  not 
very  well  stocked  with  the  exception  of 
rubber  factories  which  were  not  affected. 
Some  factories  were  compelled  to  go  on  a 
half-time   basis   to   <'on.serve    fuel. 

The  domestic  trade  is  also  active,  as 
dealers  are  in  the  market  for  stocks  to 
take  care  of  householders  who  desire  to 
lay  in  stocks  early.  .Ml  coals  are  in  strong 
demand  with  Pocahontas  the  strongest 
feature.  "With  only  .'.n  iier  cent  of  former 
Pocahontas  tonnage  allotted  to  this  terri- 
tory there  is  a  scramble  for  available  ton- 
f.age. 

Retail  prices  are  strong  at  the  levels 
which  have  prevailed  for  several  weeks. 
.Most  of  the  Columbus  dealers  have  small 
stocks  to  take  care  of  current  business. 
Hocking  lump  sells  at  $7.50.  delivered  with 
mine-run  at  $7.25  :  Pomeroy  lump  and 
min,..rM'.  nre  quoted  at  the  same  figures. 
West  Virginia  splints  sell  at  $8.50  for 
lump,  and  $8.25  for  mine-run  while  Poca- 
hontas   is    about    $Ui(!?$in.50    delivered 

Prices  at  the  mines  of  the  principal  coals 
sold    in    Ohio    are: 

HockinK  lump 
HorkinjE  ftiinc-run 
lloekinK  t"T^-eninjr- 
Pomrroy  lump 
I'oniProy  mine-run 
I'omToy  K<-reeninKs 
^\'^t  VirKinin  Hplint.K  luii.|i 
W  rif  \  irRinin  niino-ruf 
'•'■  I  .'•rreenitK- 

imp 

iiine-run 
K'-i]'-i.  ky  I'jnip.  . 
Kenruelty  mine-run     . 

•  ■|V<  IN  N.\TI 

KiiilriMid  sirikr  liii,  liud  Utile  rtTrit  on 
lli^  -lluntinn  here. —  Knouxh  furl  is  iirriv- 
Inr  iliillt  from  llir  Held,  in  Krnturkv  and 
"'■'  '  ''■-'"I"  b>  »■■>  or  llir  Ohio  'River 
.o  kr«'p  ihr  donir.llr  and  Indiialrlal  con- 
siintrrft     supplied. 

llii.l  no.  ...  in.luslri.,1  |,lanls  purcha.Se  1 
■..n.si.i.rali  ,     n,,.   ..jdvance  in 

'"i.'L*'  .1  '•  •  "    -I    shortage 

with    ihe    |.  .    .,nke. 

Another   a. I,,'  .     i,.  f„re    Mav    1 

i-M    the    general    ..|,|,,,,,,,    ,,,■    ,,,„.r.Ttors    who 
claim   th.-y  are    not    ■,    ,:  i..  i,se«.    with 

the     present     pricev  -w.rs     are 

holdinc   ••rr    from    I.  i  hiit    the 

price    will    declini'      i  .  yt     sixty 

'lays.      This     hanlly     .letm.-      possible,     M 
wages  for  workmen  are  going  higher  dallv 


Mure  than  100  sliippers  of  lake  coal  from 
Kentucky  ami  West  Virginia  representing 
the  output  of  many  mines,  asseml>led  last 
week  for  a  conference  with  H.  M.  Griggs 
of  Cleveland.  Chairman  of  the  Ore  and 
Coal  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  heads 
of  seven  railroads  in  an  effort  to  arrange 
lietter  trafflc  and  shipping  conditions  be- 
tween the  fields  and  ports  of  ih..  great 
lakes. 
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LOriSVILLE 

rroduftiun  very  liKTlit.  with  car  shortai;*- 
<'liroiiii-. — Kf>l)iilcr*.  bii.vini;  prui'tically  no  r«nil 
exi'^-pl  for  inimediut*'  use;  mid  indiiNtriul 
coiiKumerK   huyiii^  only   wli*>re  they   liav«>  to. 

Due  to  continued  car  shortag'e  production 
continues  very  lig-ht,  and  due  to  the  switch- 
men's strikes  in  various  cities,  movi'rnenls 
of  cars  has  been  further  checked.  Kmbar- 
ffoes  havf  l>een  numerous,  and  this  ha^ 
probably  aided  somewhat  such  districts  as 
■ire  not  suffering:  from  strikes  or  enibar^oes. 

While  general  demand  for  coal  at  pres- 
ent prices  is  comparatively  light,  even  a 
lipht  demand  is  more  than  operators  can 
expect  to  fill  and  at  the  same  time  fill 
contract  oniers  under  existing  condition. 
The  result  is  that  such  new  business  as  it 
taken  must  carry  a  price  to  offset  the  pres- 
ent  heavy  operating  costs. 

Contracts  are  not  wanted  and  not  even 
discussed  to  any  extent  as  neither  retailer 
nor  industrial  consumer  has  any  idea  of 
stocking  coal  at  present  markets.  Rvery- 
one  feels  that  a  near  normal  value  will 
l>e  re-established  in  event  of  n  75  per  cent, 
car  supply.  However,  there  is  no  real 
leason  for  expecting  a  good  car  supply  for 
some  time  to  come  under  existing  condi- 
tions. 

Prices  of  industrial  coal  are  too  high  for 
buying  except  of  needed  coal  by  byproduct 
and  utility  plants,  and  manufactun-rs  and 
users  who  are  close  to  the  bottom  of  their 
supply.     Many  of  these  still  have  contracts. 

There  really  is  not  much  of  a  market  as 
prices  are  not  at  all  standardized,  and  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  how  much  coal  an 
operator  has  to  offer,  and  how  badly  the 
buyer  needs  it.  Very  few  operators  have 
nnich    surplus   production    at   best. 

Prices  show  practically  no  change  other 
than  that  some  individual  operators  are  get- 
ting even  more  money,  than  they  were  last 
week.  Quotations  at  n\ines  show  that 
Eastern  Kentucky  is  quoting  around  $4-rln 
'fi'$5.2.T  for  lump;  mine-run.  $4.00'f(  $.">  ; 
Natchez  &  Southern.  $S.50ffi$i.  Western 
Kentucky,  lump.  $3.25  a  ton  :  mine-run. 
L'  S5'??$3.00:  Natchez  &  Southern  $2.50(fi)$2,- 
fin  ;  fine   screenings.   $2.25  T;^  $2.40. 

BIRMINGHAM 

With  tran«iportation  faoilitieN  slightly 
improved,  coal  is  niovinir  more  sati^fHr- 
t<irily  and  production  in  Nliowinr  nome  in- 
rreusp. — .Marki't  rontiniieH  to  show  creat 
•itrenifth  for  all  srradeK  roal. — Some  ron- 
trart*i  have  been  executed  »'itli  domeKtir 
flealertt.  but  con  tract  ins  for  steam  i-nal  liaK 
not    aNNumed    any    proportionR    oh    yet. 

The  movement  of  coal  is  slightly 
smoother  and  more  satisfactory  than  last 
week,  some  improvement  being  made  in 
the  car  supply  furnished  by  the  coal- 
(tarrying  lines,  l^^ollowing  the  institution 
of  injunction  proceedings  against  the 
Southern  iiy.  for  preferential  cjir  supply 
to  contract  mines  on  its  lines  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  trouble  has  been  reached 
whereby  non-contract  opei*ations  are  to 
furnish  the  railway  company  the  deficiency 
In  tonnage  received  from  mines  liolding 
contracts  for  fuel  coal  at  an  adx-^ince  of 
.'»0c.  per  ton  above  government  prices  for 
the  respective  grades,  which  will  abou* 
•'qual    present    quotations. 

Proposals  furnished  on  fuel  requirements 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  Frii^co 
Kit.  for  the  year  ending  April  1.  1921.  have 
not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  these  lines,  the 
price  of  fuel  furnished  since  April  1.  being 
•subject  to  adjustment  on  basifl  of  figures 
agret-d  upon  when  contracts  are  executed. 
Contracting  for  steam  coal  has  not  made 
much  progress  as  yet.  awaiting  stability 
in  mine  prices  SiK>t  demand  strong. 
Quotations  are  as  follows  per  net  ton 
mines: 


Coal  District : 
Rin  Seam.    .. 
ninrk  Crecli 
Cniiiiba   , 
r'nrboii  Hill 
Nirkol  PIftte 


I>rice  has  been  fixed  for  deliveries  after 
September,  there  being  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  larger  representative  distribu- 
tors and  producers  to  throw  some  safe- 
guard about  a  runaway  market,  which  is  a 
natural  probability  account  of  the  stronu 
demand  and  short  supply,  which  c(>nditions 
will  likely  exist  throughout  the  year,  both 
as  to  domestic  and  steam  coal.  April 
quotations  are  as  follows  \uy  net  ton 
mines : 

Co.-!!  District  lump 

HiK  Scani  $J   25(<i  3   50 

Blaok  Creek.      ,  4  50(«  5 ,  50 

Calmba  4    jOOa  6  00 

Carbon  Hill  ^  30«(  1  75 

Montcvallo  6    75((7  7    00 

Corona  4    iO 


Lake  Region 


Lump  Prepared 

$2  95(cfc3.35  $3  45 
4  00  4  45(a4  50 

4  00(«4  35     4  35(n^'4  50 
}   35(.i,3.50     3   50 
3  35ra3.50 


.Some  domestic  contracts  are  being  maile 
on  an  April  1.  base  price,  providing  for 
an  increase  of  10c.  per  Ion  throuirh  Sep- 
t»  niher.  and  In  some   instanc«^s  a  maximum 


HI  yv \ro 

No  foul  of  ac4-ount  ino\  lnK> — "^Irikiiitr 
switchmen  are  ruttiuK  out  all  truttic  — 
Promise  of  an  eitrly  return  to  work — 
Pitlshurffh  standing  still. — Next  to  no 
anlhrucite. 

ISituminous — Tl  seems  that  the  coal  trade 
is  beset  by  either  one  thing  or  another  con- 
tinually. If  it  is  not  car  or  price  compli- 
cations, it  is  something  worse.  At  pres- 
ent scarcely  a  wheel  is  turning  in  the 
freight  lines  of  the  railroads  from  the 
switchmen's  strike  which  came  this  way 
from  Chicago,  and  at  present  is  tying  th's 
city  ui>  worse  even  than  the  centers  further 
West.  It  is  said  that  Huffalo  and  Pitts- 
burgh are  now  the  center  of  the  ditTiculty. 
which  means  that  it  will  not  last  much 
longer. 

So  far  there  has  not  been  nmch  real 
distress  from  the  lack  of  coal.  Quite  a 
good  many  factories  have  had  to  shut 
down,  but  there  is  still  coal  for  jiublic  use 
and  it  is  likely  to  hold  out  to  the  end 
of  the  strike.  If  the  failure  of  the  strike. 
as  seems  to  be  certain  now.  would  lessen 
the  evil  and  menace  of  that  sort  of  thing 
it  would  be  worth  all  it  has  cost. 

In  a  time  like  this  prices  mean  little, 
so  that  the  following  list  will  have  to  be 
taken  as  mostly  a  reminder  of  what  coal 
did  sell  for  when  we  had  any  to  sell:  Alle- 
gheny Valley,  all  as  mine-run.  $S.75(a)$6 : 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8.  lump.  $6.25 (Ii' $6.50  ; 
same,  mine-run.  $6'5i$6.25  ;  Youghioghenv 
gas.  $6.50 ''a^  $6.75  ;  Smokeless.  $6  50^$fi.75; 
Pennsylvania  smithing.  $6.75 Ci  $7,  i>er  net 
ton.    f.o.b.    here. 

Anthracite — The  trade  is  at  a  standstill, 
or  pretty  nearly,  for  all  supplies  are  side- 
tracked somewhere  outside,  where  it  wfll 
remain  till  the  strike  is  over.  At  the  same 
time  shippers  and  retailers  have  managed 
lo  keep  some  business  going  and  are  even 
delivering  some  coal.  The  weather  has 
not  been  up  to  normal  warmth,  so  that 
natural  gas  gave  out.  much  as  it  used  to 
<lo  in  zero  weather.  Some  furnaces  that 
were  refitted  for  gas  when  the  prohibited 
neriod  passed,  had  to  bo  n'stored  to  coal- 
burning. 

TORONTO 

Receipts  \er>  Hirbt  uwiiiK  to  railroad 
strike. — DealerH  refuHinir  orderH. — Blttimi- 
nous  increaHinftly  srarre. — Industrial  plant** 

fuciuK  criNis. 

Cowing  to  the  railroad  strikes  m  the 
Cnited  States  coal  has  only  been  received 
in  very  small  quantities  since  April  7. 
The  domestic  demand  was  largely  increased 
by  the  unseasonably  cold  weather,  but 
dealers  owing  to  the  .shortagi-  were  unabh* 
to  accept  orders  except  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

Hituminous  is  increasingly  scarce  but  so 
far  the  industrial  plants  have  been  kept  in 
operation  though  unless  a  speedy  improve- 
ment takes  place  it  Is  feared  that  many 
will  have  to  close  down,  as  a  crisis  is 
ra)ildly  being  reached. 

Quotations  for  short  tons  are  as  follows: 
KetaiJ  — 

Anthracite     egg.     stove,     nut     ami 

grate      $14.00 

Pea    1 2.5** 

rtituminous   steam 12.50 

Domestic   lump 12  00 

Canal    1 4,00 

ri.KVELAND 

M«i\  fincnt  of  rniil  into  (  lf\  **)aiid  \  Irtil- 
all>  •.(opioMl  on  Aiiril  10.  the  tuo  rhief  coal 
road-  tif  (  lf\  claiiil  hclnt:  Ihe  hanlest  hit 
Uy     Ihe    siplkc. —  ItiKKfsl   stork  |)ilrs  in  the  dis- 

Irlel.    at     (I ulsrt    of    tlip     sirlk.*,    promised 

onl>  luo  »«>i'ks'  opcrudoiis.  .Npot  coal 
l»riccs  appear  ready  to  soar. — First  liUce  coal 
ciirKo  of  Ihe  season  is  un  Its  way  to  Lake 
^lichlKan. 

HItumlnouM — Practically  no  No.  '<  coal 
has  moved  Inio  Cleveland  or.Tiorthern  Ohio 
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siiiff  April  1".  AlihiiiiKli  somo  improvo- 
nif'Ht  is  H(iI»m1  in  tlif  slrilxi'  siUlHtlon  on 
the  IVnnsylvanla.  Nrw  York  (N-ntriil  iind 
Krir  i-iiilroails.  no  wlu-fls  ar»'  turntnp  on 
thf  r.altimoi.-  ,>t  Uliio  wliilf  tllr  Wlui'lirm 
&  Lake  I'hif's  sole  erew  is  eoinposet!  of 
olhce  enipl<)yees.  Since  tile  last  t\\'t>  roads 
are  the  eity's  chief  ooal  iMa<ls,  the  nu»ve- 
nient  has  practically  ceased.  A  fair  ton- 
nape  of  Xo.  8  coal,  estimated  from  a  week's 
to  ten  days'  sii]>pl>'.  is  on  track  lu-tween 
soiitliert)  Ohio  and  Cleveland,  and  will  he 
moved  into  the  district  once  railroads  agaiit 
oj»**rate. 

Hilt  the  real  pinch  is  looked  for  aboiii 
ten  days  after  the  striki'  has  heen  eiuled. 
Movement  of  eniiities  toward  the  ndnes 
has  come  to  a  (lead  stop.  The  r<-snlt  is  Xo. 
€  and  No.  8  district  mines  are  operating  at 
from  111  to  !.'>  per  ciMit  uf  caiiaciiy.  Were 
the  strike  to  come  to  an  end  immediately — 
and  the  outlook  for  a  Iouk'  or  short  strlki' 
Is  about  equal — operations  at  Die  mines  for 
the  remainder  of  April  will  !«■  dangerously 
low.  operators  fear.  Imliistrially.  coal  is 
the  chief  factor  in  the  strike,  and  when 
present  supplies  are  i  xhausted  operations 
will    cease. 

ContractinB  ha.s  been  almost  completely 
checked  by  the  strike,  as  operators  art- 
more  uncertain  than  ever  of  their  produc- 
tion over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
longer  the  strike  lasts  the  fewer  are  the 
chances  that  the  pre.sent  contract  levels  of 
$3.25'!i'$3.50  f.o.b.  mine,  will  sag  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summei-.  operators  de- 
clare. To  date  most  of  the  contracting  has 
been  done  at  around  $;!.2.t.  fob.  mine,  for 
No.  8  slack  and  mine-run.  In  one  instance 
$4    is  reported  done  on  contract. 

.Vntiirarite  and  I'ocitluintils  —  These 

grades,  like  bituminous,  have  lieen  shut  off 
by  the  strike,  hut  the  effect  is  scarcely 
noticeable.  Slightly  better  demand  is  re- 
porte<l  for  anthracite,  with  \vhicli  dealers' 
yards  are  heavily  stocked.  On  Pocahontas, 
dealers  are  about  three  weeks'  behind  in 
deli\-eries. 

Lake  Trade — Two  CJreat  I..akes  freight- 
ers, one  laden  with  bituminous  coal  and  the 
other  with  anthracite,  are  forcing  their  wav 
through  the  ice  at  .Mackinaw,  bound  for 
Lake  Michigan  ports.  The  anthracite  cargo 
will  go  to  Milwaukee  ;  the  bituminous  cargo 
will  lie  split  among  Green  Bay.  Sheboygan 
and  Manitowoc.  Ititnminous  coal  is  acutely 
short  at  Lake  .Michigan  ports  and  some 
lake  freighters  wintering  at  Manitowoc 
cannot  move  until  they  are  coaled. 

Prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered  in 
Cleveland   by   dealers   are: 

.\nthracite — Kgg.  $1  2.2i)r(i  $12.40  ;  grate 
$12.20(5  12.411;  chestnut.  $1  2. SO® $12  70  ^ 
and  stove.    $12. .SO. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump.  $10.50:  and 
mine-run,  $9.25. 

Domestic  bituminous — West  Virginia 
splint.  $8.75  ;  No.  8  Pittsburgh.  $7.75:  Mill- 
?f'?„  lump  (formerly  Coshocton  lump), 
JS.50  ;  Cannel  lump.  $11.1111 
.■,"1',?*"l.  <^oa.l~~S<,.  6  and  No,  8  slack, 
*'l  .'.  •^°-  ^  ='"''  -"^'o-  **  mine-run,  $7.50  • 
and  No.    8   3-inch   lump.   $7.75. 

IIKTROIT 

With  Mhipmeiits  lut  off  liy  the  railway 
htrike.  Detroit  experieiiees  serious  coal 
sliortage. 

Bituminoas — Once  again,  Detroit  i.=  being 
subjecttHl  to  a  policy  of  rigorous  conser- 
vation of  fuel.  This  situation  is  brought 
about  by  the  strike  of  railw«v  switchmen. 
which  has  cut  off  practicallv  all  shipments 
of  coal  into  the  city,  a.s  well  as  other 
freight.  The  cutting  off  of  railroad  trans- 
portation facilities  came  at  a  time  when 
neither  the  steam-coal  users  nor  the  re- 
tail dealers  had  much  stock  on  iiand,  a> 
shipments  since  termination  of  the  mine 
strike  had  lacked  sullicient  volumt  to  make 
possible  the  restoration  of  depleted  reserves 
and  at  times  were  .scarcely  adecpiate  tii 
meet  requirements  for  current  consumption. 

With  a  shortage  virtually  existing,  the 
railway  strike  quickl.v  brought  the  cit.v 
into  difficulty.  The  Detroit  ICdison  1^0 
found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  power 
service  to  all  industrial  plants,  .\pril  12, 
with  the  exception  of  those  m-anufacturing 
food  products,  to  conserve  its  current  as 
far  as  possible  for  the  use  of  homes.  The 
company  has  only  a  few  davs  supplv  of 
coal.  The  Detroit  City  Gas  Co.,  also 'was 
caught  with  short  supply  and  has  appealed 
to  customers  to  avoid  unnecessary  use  of 
its  product,  warning  them  also  against 
using   gas   for    bou.sehold    heating    purposes 

Anthracite — Few  of  the  retail  yanls  have 
been  able  to  fill  orders  for  anthracite.  Ship- 
ments prior  to  the  railway  strike  were 
light  and  stocks  on  hand  are  about  exhaust- 
ed. Though  still  uncertain  as  to  the  prices 
for  the  year,  some  of  the  dealers  are  plac- 
ing orders  to  make  sure  their  customers 
requirements  will    he    safeguarded. 

Lake  Trade — Owing  to  the  railway  strike, 
loading   of   coal    for    the    lake    trade    is    vir- 


tually at  a  standstill.  Tht>  steamer 
•■William  .\.  Keiss,"  leaving  Huron  Ohio. 
.Vpril    15    for    Lake    Michigan    iiorts   carries 

the    Season's    Set'OlllI    ciirgo. 


Mii»«  i:m'    iii;\  ii;\\ 

stories  are  beKiiinI  iilC  to  eoiiie  111  from 
sifme  of  the  Mlilille  \t  est  sliilrH  lliiil  a 
llllllilMT  of  niiiiiiif  iictliriiiK  eoiieeriis  and 
iniblie  iitilit.v  iilaiits  are  elosiiiK  ito\%  11,  and 
tliruwIiiK  men  out  of  wiirk,  oil  aeeouiit  of 
the    eoiil    HliiirtilKe. 

It  can  he  seen  from  the  above  thai  the 
market  for  coal  is  very  strong,  ;ind  grow- 
ing stronger  every  day.  Illinois  ami  In- 
diana operators  are  continuing  to  keep 
their  jirici-s  at  very  fair  levels,  in  fact  we 
do  not  know  of  any  advance  over  the  price 
for  Illinois  and  Indiana  coals  as  published 
ill   ttu-se  columns  a    few  weeks  ago. 

Operators  have  had  an  opportunity,  in 
si)ile  of  poor  running  time,  to  figure  Just 
how  much  the  increase  granted  the  miners 
will  influence  the  selling  price  of  their  coal, 
and.  therefore  they  have  closed  some  con- 
tracts with  their  jircferred  customers. 
Olierators  and  wholesalers  alike,  however, 
are  not  seeking  new  business,  but  merely 
renewing  old  contracts  that  expired  .Marcii 
:il.  Contract  prices  are  ranging  very 
closely  around  the  .\pril  circular  prices 
given  the  trade  by  the  operators  during  the 
Hist  Week  of  April.  Some  railroad  con- 
tracts  have   been   closed,    but    not    manv. 

During  the  last  week  there  have  been 
niiinerous  small  and  ineffectual  strikes  re- 
ported ill  the  liroducing  fields  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  These  strikes  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  arose  from  some  trivial  situa- 
tion which  meant  nothing  much  either  to 
the  operators  or  to  the  men  them.selves. 
.-\cept  that  it  indicates  the  general  spirit 
of  unrest  which  is  prevalent  in  this  terri- 
tory among  practicallv  all  labor  groups 
This  spirit  of  unrest  has  permeated  the 
wholesalers  as  well  as  the  operators  and 
consequently  is  felt  by  the  buying  public 
who  are  extremely  nervous  over  their  coal 
supply,  and  are  doing  all  possible  toward 
making  their  purcha.ses  early   in  the  season. 

rHic.\<io 

Coal  yards  uii  the  Illinois  Ceiilral  anil 
the  CliieuKo,  Itiirlliigtoii  \  ttuiney  K,U.  were 
lucky    ill    receiving   some    fuel   this    week. 

This  is  also  true  of  yards  on  any  of  the 
other  big  coal  carrying  roads  coming  into 
I'hicago.  Tho.se,  however,  who  operate  re- 
lail  yards  on  non-coal  roads  have  had  to 
discontinue     business     for    the     lim.-     bi-ing. 

The  writer  was  in  this  yard,  on  .\pril 
2".  and  all  of  the  coal  left  in  the  yard 
was  represented  by  a  small  pile  of  anthra- 
cite, about  two  Ions,  which  was  being 
clo.sely  watched  hy  the  ow m-r  of  the  yard. 
Other  gangs  of  workmen  in  and  alHuit  the 
yard  were  .salvaging  coal  dust  and  screen- 
ings and  loading  it  into  the  wagons  to  de- 
liver it  to  their  customer.s.  The  switchmen's 
strike   is   most    certainly   far  reaching. 

.\  number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
cit.v  have  been  forced  to  close  down  because 
I  hey  have  received  no  coal,  and  unless  the 
strike  is  settl;'d  definiteb'  and  completelv 
very  shortly,  other  plants  will  have  to 
close,  thus  throw-ing  more  men  out  of 
\\-ork  The  rebel  switchmen  are  rat^idly 
losing  ground  as  they  are  very  unpopular, 
first,  with  the  regular  unions,  and.  second, 
with  the  general  public.  In  addition  to 
Ibis  countless  laborers  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  feel  that  the  switch- 
men have  been  extremely  .selfish  in  their 
'U-mands. 

ST.     I.OI'IS 

liiiilroail  strike  liiis  siisiiended  uork  in 
almost  the  entire  flehl. — .\  little  t^iiinaice 
jirodiii-eri  ami  railroails  takine  it. — l.neal 
eonditions  critical. — l*rt»s|ie<-f s  of  i-onditionH 
easing    lip,    however. 

Practicall.v  every  railroad  in  the  St. 
Louis  district  has  been  liit  Ivy  the  strike 
of  the  yardmt-n  w-ho  took  with  them  much 
force  of  the  other  crafts.  With  the  ,-xcep- 
tion  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  all  lines  were 
abandoned  by  their  yard  crews  at  the  lie- 
ginning.  The  Missouri  Pacific  have  a  few 
crews  remaining  at  work  and  the  condition 
as  the  w-eek  ends  shows  improvement  on 
other  roads.  For  a  few  days  officials  of 
the  Terminal  and  office  employees  took  care 
of  switches  and  handled  a  few  cars  of 
perishable  matter,  as  well  as  coal  for  plants 
that    had    to   have    it. 

.-Vt  the  end  of  the  Week  a  few  crews  went 
back  on  practically  all  roads,  hut  this  ha.l 
not  helped  the  coal  tonnage  to  any  extent, 
other  than  to  move  what  was  in  the  termi- 
nals. 

In  the  Standard  district  the  mines  on  the 
ist.  I-ouis,  Troy  and  l-^astem  worked  a  little 
ever.v  day.      This  coal  was   briught  to   Kast 


.St.  Louis  on  their  own  road,  the  traips 
mamied  hy  iln-ir  olllce  help  who  unloaded  it 
at  their  yards,  win  re  it  was  transported  to 
St.    Louis   in   trucks  and   wagons, 

.\t  a  tew  other  points  In  .St.  Louis  where 
there  W5IH  coal  the  dealers  and  induHtrlal 
lilaiits  nuiniiKcd  to  get  to  it,  hut  in  a  gcn- 
t-ral  way  the  railroads  grabbed  most  of  the 
coal   ill  sight. 

On  the  .Mobile  &  Ohio,  Illinois  Central. 
\'andalla  and  lliiltlmore  &  Ohio  a  mine  here 
and  tlieri-  worked  a  d;iy  or  two,  loading 
railroad  company  coal  On  the  Illinois 
I'eiilral  a  little  coal  was  shippeil  on  com- 
mercial business  south  In  Hie  .Ml.  olive 
Held  the  Illinois  Traction  System  worki-il 
I  heir  line  every  day  lirlnKing  their  coal  into 
.St.   Louis      There  Is  no  strike  on   this  road 

Mll.W   \l   KKI-: 

4'lllfl  ueatlier  iiiaKt-s  11  1l«ri>  «-ioil  niiirkel. 
—  I. Idle  lo  ftrll. —  IVa  itlitliriK-lte  lulianeed 
.^Oe.  per  Ion. — Kallroiid  strike  liiiiniierH 
reeeliitN. 

IJecalise  of  a  s<-arcit.\'  uf  Hiipplii-N  of  ail 
kinds,  the  coal  market  at  .Milwaukee  is 
ver.v  unsatisfactory.  .\  continuance  of  raw, 
spring  wi-athcr  Increases  the  number  of 
empty  bins  daily,  and  the  demand  from 
liou.s4'lioldei-s  grows  correspondingly  urgent. 
The  inflow  of  rail  coal  was  meagre  enough 
before  the  strike  began,  but  now  then*  Is 
jiraclit^all.v  no  coal  coming.  .\  strike  of  coal 
handlers  at  several  of  the  yards  still  further 
complicates  the  situation. 

.\o  boats  have  ari-i\-ed  as  yet  and  the 
outlook  in  this  respect  is  not  promising,  as 
Ihe  ice  in  the  Straits  of  .Mackinac  shows  no 
sign  of  wi-akeiiing.  tliie  steamer  with  9.000 
Ions  of  anlhr.'icife  was  forced  to  \\inti-r  in 
the  Straits.  This  cargo  should  be  tin-  first 
to  .-irrive.  Last  .%'ear  the  first  cargo  was 
received  on  .Aiiril  L'a.  and  hy  the  end  of 
the  month  5!). 5.15  tons  of  anthracit-  and 
92,fi52  tons  of  soft  coal  bad  bein  unloaded 
on  the  ilocks.  Tvn  anthracite  has  been 
advanced  50c.  jier  ton.  but  firices  of  all 
other    grades   of  coal    continue    the    same. 


Pacific  Coast 


S.W     FK.VNCISfO 

I'riees      iKlvatiee. F'nrtlier      increases      ex- 

lieeted     b."l     some. 

The  exiiected  has  come  (o  pass,  follow- 
ing the  increase  in  the  wages  to  miners 
awardi-d  by  the  I'resident's  commission  and 
dealers  here  have  been  notified  by  the 
operators  of  Ctah  and  Wyoming  of  an 
advance  in  priw  fr*m  $.1  HSVu  $4  fob.  net 
ton.  w-bolesale.  on  stove  and  lump  coal  at 
Ihe  mines.  Whether  or  not  a  further 
raise  will  come  after  the  .summer  lull  in 
business    is    a    deep   puzzle    to    dealers. 

Hofies  are  held  out  h.\'  the  more  sanguine 
of  the  fraternit.v  that  things  will  be  soon 
b"  stabilized,  both  as  regards  the  operators 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fiublic  on  the 
other.  I'nder  firesent  conditions,  dealers 
are  very  much  "up  in  the  air."  Little  ef- 
fort is  being  made  for  consumers  to  put 
in  stocks  this  summer  for  the  w-inter.  For 
domestic  use.  bituminous  prices  from  ITtah 
and   Wyoming,    f.o.b.    net    ton.    tire; 

Stove,  J4  :  Lump.  $t.:  Bunker  price. 
$1:1.55. 


( OXNKI.I.SVII.I.K 

t'uiiiiellsville  coke  market  has  been  at  a 
MtundNtill.  there  l>elnK  no  roke  to  sell  or 
buy. 

>\'hile  the  rail  strike  w-as  strong  at  the 
beginning  of  last  week  there  was  a  fair 
supply  of  empties,  largely  placed  Sunday, 
with  some  cars  held  over  from  the  previous 
week.  There  was  full  draw-ing  in  the  re- 
gion Monday,  and  some  drawing  on  Tues- 
day, with  cars  left  over,  but  afterwards 
there  were  no  empties.  .\s  a  rule  operator.s 
had  a  change  to  recharge  their  ovens  and 
put  them  on  the  lightest  possible  draft  so 
as  to  hold  the  charge.  I!y  skillful  opera- 
tion the  iharge  can  be  held  about  a  wec-k 
and  still  produce  fair  coke. 

The  coke  loaded  moved  only  to  sidings  or 
railroad  scales,  but  shippers  have  received 
a  good  man.v  weights,  showing  that  some 
coke  did  reach  yards.  .\  fair  movement  of 
empties  is  expected  to  follow  Immediately 
Ihe  ending  of  the  rail  strike,  also  good 
dispatch  to  furnaces  since  the  r-iilroads 
realize  that  their  iron  and  steel  frei-'ht  busi- 
ness hinges  upon  their  getting  the  blasl 
furn.aces  in  operation  promptly  Practically 
all  the  blast  furnaces  dependent  on  Coii- 
nellsville  coke  are  banked,  also  quil--  a  nur.i- 
ber  dependent  on  byproduct  coke,  as  the  iiN  - 
product  ov.  IIS  had  little  coal  in  stock  ;-■  - 
ceived  scarcely  any  since  the  r.iil  strike 
started. 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Railroad     strike     ('rentes    Serious    Situation 

in   tile    West — IliKli    ^oIatiIe    Delayed — 

Smokeless        Re«<-lies        Tide — Con- 

traets     BeiuK     Plaeed 

Tlie  most  serious  situation  whioli  con- 
fronted the  coal  industrj'  'n  this  section 
of  the  state  and  in  tact  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Chesapeal<e  & 
Ohio  RR.  system,  as  the  week  ended  the 
tenth  drew  to  a  close,  was  the  railroad 
strike  in  the  West,  which  was  materially 
affeoiing  western  coal  shipments,  through 
numerous  embargoes  and  which  was  at  the 
same    time    affecting   the   coal   supply. 

The  strike  not  only  shut  off  the  move- 
ment of  coal  west  of  Russell,  Ky.,  on  the 
Chesai>eake  &  Ohio,  and  west  of  Columbus 
on  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  and  Toledo 
&  Ohio  Central,  but  also  prevented  east- 
bound  cars  from  passing  through  the 
western   gat.eways. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  week  the 
car  supply  was  under  rather  over  50  per 
cent  Production  was  materially  reduced 
in  this  area  with  no  prospect  of  any  im- 
mediate improvement,  at  least  until  order 
had  been  restored  in  connection  with  the 
strike    of    railroad    trainmen. 

1  nfortuiiate    Traffic    liiterru!>tioii 

interruption  to  traffic  came  just  at  a  time 
when  producers  were  making  preparations 
to  begin  shipments  to  the  Lakes.  Inas- 
much as  nearly  all  gateways  leading  to 
the  L»akes  were  embargoed,  insofar  as  ship- 
ments from  West  Virginia  were  concerned. 
no  attempt  was  made  to  initiate  Lake  ship- 
ments It  had  been  hope<l  that  when  Lake 
shipments  were  begun  they  might  tend  to 
some  extent  to  remedy  the  car  shortaa:e. 
inasmuch  as  cars  would  have  a  short  dis- 
tance  to   travel    in   making   a   round   trip. 

The  larger  proirortion  of  high-volatile 
coal  was  moving  westward,  so  it  will  be 
seen  just  what  the  barrier  at  liussell  and 
Columbus  meant  to  the  West  Virginia  coal 
trade.  Smokeless  coal  originating  at 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  mines  was  for  the 
most  part  moving  eastward  to  tidewater, 
so  that  the  strike  had  not  until  the  close 
of  the  week  exerteil  any  perceptible  effect 
on  such  shipments;  early  in  the  following 
week  with  the  strike  spreading,  it  was 
anticipated  that  smokeless  coal  for  tide- 
water would  be  to  a  large  extent  embar- 
goed. 

It  is  realized  by  operators  that  tidewater 
pools  are  essential  in  order  to  insure 
pr<)tn|)t  dumping  of  coal,  yet  there  are 
nr\;iny  producers  who  are  reluctant  to  see 
their  coal  lose  its  identity,  so  that  there  is 
some  opimsition  to  the  continuance  of  the 
t  idewater    pools. 

Kanawlia    Coal    Fails   to    Reaeli    Destination 

Oround  was  lost  hy  Kanawha  mines, 
during  the  week  ended  the  tenth,  owing  to 
an  extremely  poor  car  supply,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  production  of  the  previous 
w.-ek.  ^\•hile  fully  two-thirds  of  the  Kana- 
wha output  was  iM-ing  shipfied  to  western 
mjirk»-tH  little  of  such  coal  was  reaching 
Its  destlnatif>n  after  the  middle  of  the 
week  owing  to  the  emb.irgo  at  Hussell  and 
at  Columbus  applying  to  shipments  off 
the    Kanawha    &    Michigan. 

It  was  believed,  aft.r  ear.ful  inquin . 
that  about  «5  per  cent  of  tlie  year's  out- 
put in  th'>  Kanawha  tteld  was  under  con- 
tract b-  April  1'i.  J4.i)ii  a  Ion  appearing 
'o   '•  k'   price   for   run-of-mine. 

'^  A  ith    ;i   continued    short- 

»«'•  v    the    week    ended    th.- 

tentli.  X-  1  i;  >.  mines  managed  to  se. 
cure  mor.  .fnpiles  than  the  adjoining 
Kanawha  li'  '  '  i  i^^lblv  I..  , mse  of  a  larger 
movement  ,„    n\i-   E:ast.   Even 

though    r.  ■  ,     ;,|,are    of    emp- 

tiea,    llie   .sn  ,,,,    .^   lower  lev.i 

than  during  <h.  ].r.M..iis  wwk.  Mines 
were  .it ill  forced  to  h.-  contint  with  less 
than  a  50  per  cent  suppiv  of  cars.  The 
perio<l  ended  the  tenth  ni.irl<.il  an  Increase 
to  some  extent  at  least,  in  [he  volume  of 
export    tonnage   from    the    .v.-w    River   field. 


tilriugh      it 

liiat  expo 
somewhat 
water.  It 
tracts  for 
during  tilt 
uncertain  t 
tile  emiiar 
River  shi] 
as  great 
from   Iiigh 


was  stated  by  some  operators 
rt  shipments  were  being  lialted 
i)y  slowness  in  dumping  at  tide- 
is  also  believed  that  more  con- 
Xew  River  coal  were  completed 
^  week,  witli  a  view  to  relieving 
.V  as  to  prices.  While  of  course 
go  at  Russell.  Ky..  affected  New- 
iments  somewiiat,  it  was  not  to 
••in  extent  as  was  true  of  coal 
-volatile  fields. 


Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Norfolk    \'    Westfrn    Kecovers    from    Clerks* 

Strike    Only   to    Meet    Switchmen 

Trouble — Little   Coal   Goes 

West — Eastern  Sliip- 

ments  Fair 

Inasmuch  as  the  Norfolk  &  We.stern  was 
slow  in  recovering  from  the  ef£t*ct  of  the 
clerks'  strike,  production  in  the  southern 
part  ot  the  state  was  still  about  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  previous  week,  mines  being:  short 
of  cars  for  fully  half  the  week.  Indeed 
it  was  not  until  well  on  toward  the  end 
of  the  week  that  tne  supply  of  empties 
was  at  all  adequate,  so  that  production  did 
not  reach  even  the  swing  to  which  it  had 
been  accustomed  during  weeks  antedating 
the   strike. 

There  had  been  a  decrease  in  all  districts 
served  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  during 
the  week  ending  the  third,  of  appr(),\imately 
:;iin.iMin  tons.  In  the  first  place  it  required 
some  fime  to  prepare  engines  for  operation, 
the  fires  having  been  banked  in  many  loco- 
motives wlien  it  was  believed  the  strike 
would  be  ]>rolonged.  Next,  the  run  of  emp- 
ties from  tile  West  was  slow  in  reaching 
normal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  c.irs  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
had    been    sent   elsewhere   during  the   strike. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  empties 
from  the  Kast  was  not  so  greatly  affetnt-d. 
so  that  there  was  a  larger  supply  from  that 
S(»urce  than  from  the  West.  Still  another 
factor  interfering  both  with  the  car 
supply  and  with  the  movement  of  coal,  in 
the  week  ended  the  third,  was  the  switch- 
men's strike. 

Kmharj^o    anil     (Strike     Stop    Shiiinients 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  flow  of  emp- 
ties through  the  usual  channels,  and  inas- 
mucli  as  the  Norfolk  tt  Western  had  placed 
an  embargo  on  coal  movement  west  of  Co- 
lumbus and  Cincinnati,  of  course  there  was 
an  accumulation  at  those  points  and  no 
empties  were  being  received  from  sections 
WfSt    of   tho.se   places. 

A\'hile  it  is  anticipated  that  the  car  sup- 
ply will  show  improvement  under  normal 
conditions,  especially  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, fur  the  time  being  at  least  mines  on 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  are  running  far 
behind    schedule    for    the    reasons    assigned 

Pocahontas  and  other  jioinls  on  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  were  the  nieccas  for  nu- 
merous buyers  during  the  week  i-nded  tlie 
tenth,  there  being  manifest  an  Insatiable 
demand  for  coal.  While  a  large  number  of 
contracts  have  been  consummated  since  April 
1.  and  while  a  consideralde  part  of  the 
year's  outnut  is  now  under  contract,  de- 
liveries will  be  made  at  prices  in  kietung 
with  the  desire  of  producers  to  hidd  prices 
down  to  a  level  commensurate  with  nroduo- 
tion  costs  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  On  such 
a  basis  numerous  contracts  calling  for  the 
delivery  of  large  tonnages  have  been  closed. 

There  was  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
April  a  growing  demand  f»»r  export.  It 
was  possible  to  meet  only  a  part  of  such 
fb-mand  owing  to  the  continuanc-  of  the 
i>ermit  system,  the  shortage  of  cars  and 
inability  to  load  ships  fii»t  enouch.  Owing 
to  the  heavy  export  demand  and  the  short 
route  to  tidewnter.  the  tonnage  left  for 
Western  market h.  In  so  far  as  could  be 
learned,  was  cf»mparatlvely  small. 

No  progress  was  made  bv  Pocahontas 
producers  in  cMtchIng  up  with  the  demand 
for  their  product  in  the  week  ended  the 
tenth,  there  being  a  decided  dearth  of  cars 
in   the  field,   especlallv  durlnir  the   first    lialf 


of  the  wei-k  wlieii  (.fticials  of  the  Norfolk 
&  West<'rn  were  striving  to  i-estore  condi- 
tions to   normal  following  tlie  strike. 

To  further  comidicate  matters,  just  about 
the  time  transportation  conditions  were  be- 
ginning to  take  on  a  nomial  semblance,  the 
switchmen's  strike  closed  m'lny  western 
gateways  to  coal  from  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern. 

There  was  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
ther*_fore.  not  more  than  a  half  week's 
production  in  the  entire  Pocahontas  field. 
Under  existing  conditions  production  and 
loss  is  now  about  a  "fifty-fifty"  proposition. 

Coal  loading  in  the  Tug  River  field,  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  April  10.  reached  only 
55,450  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  no  less  than 
27.250  tons,  as  compared  with  the  output 
for  the  week  ended  March  27.  Without 
having  an  opportunity  of  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  labor  troulde  initiated  at 
Roanoke  last  month,  the  outlaw  switchmen's 
strike  at  Chicago  had  spread  to  the  East 
quite  rapidly,  and.  during  the  period  end- 
ing the  tenth,  was  affecting  Portsmouth. 
Kenova   and    Williamson. 

Empties    Tier!    I'p   in    the    West 

On  the  tenth  the  Norfolk  &  Western  put 
into  effect  a  strict  embargo  on  all  shipments 
West,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  road 
lo  handle  coal  in  that  direction,  and  by  the 
thirteenth  absolutely  no  empties  were  being 
received  through  the  western  gateway.  The 
altsence  of  the  Western  car  supply  just 
about  cut  Tug  River  jiroduction  in  two. 
empties  received  from  the  East  being  ap- 
portioned and  distributed  to  tli*-  western 
limits  of  the  railway  system.  There  was 
absolutely  no  (iifliculty  in  haiuUing  to  the 
East  all  coal  tlial  could  l>e  mined  in  fields 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  under  a  limited 
car  supply. 

The  Williamson  field  was  affected  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  other  fields  depending 
upon  the  Norfolk  &  Western  for  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  to  make  mutters  worse, 
switclimen  and  yardmen  emi)loyed  at  Will- 
iamson joined  the  ranks  of  "outlaw"  strikers 
on  Wednesday.  .April  14.  making  it  certain 
that  there  wouhl  l>e  a  serious  redui.'tion  in 
production  before  the  end  of  the  week;  the 
out))nt  having  suff.-red  quite  appreciably, 
during  the  week  ending  April  H>.  for  rea- 
sons already  described  in  conne  tion  with 
conditions  in  tlie  Tug  River  and  PocalionLas 
fields. 

Production  in  the  Winding  Gulf  area  was 
somewhat  larger  than  usual,  during  the 
period  ended  the  tenth,  owing  to  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  cars  available. 
However,  Winding  Gulf  mines  were  being 
affected  during  the  fol!owin«^  week  by  the 
strike  which  was  expected  to  cut  down  the 
liistricl's  output.  A  large  part  of  the  dis- 
trict's production  was  reported  as  being 
under  contract  for  the  present  coal  year. 


Fluntingion,  W.  Va- 

<  nr    >liiirtaiir    St'ritms    in    l.oRiin    Field — Lit- 
tle   <  oiil    I  iider    <' oil  I  rat- 1    ^\'ith    Luke 
Si'usiiii    (k|M'itiiiK — St  roil K    Export 
l>en)aii<l 

Production  was  seriously  retarded  in  the 
liOgan  field,  during  the  week  ended  April 
H'.  because  of  a  continuance  of  tht-  shortage 
of  cars,  with  which  the  mines  of  the  field 
have  been  afTlicted  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  There  has  been  during  recent  weeks 
a  car  shortage  loss  i>f  not  less  than  225. onn 
tons  every  Week,  antl  in  thi-  week  ended 
the  tenth,  the  loss  was  just  as  serious  as 
it  luul  been  during  previous  weeks  of  the 
year,  it  .seemingly  being  impossible  to  boost 
production    above    1T5,ihmi    tons   a   week. 

The  car  shortage  was  even  more  pro- 
noiincefl.  during  the  week  endetl  the  tenth, 
than  it  had  been  In  preceding  weeks;  the 
produeilfin  for  the  entire  week  reaching 
only  about  16«.'MMt  tons.  As  showing  Just 
how  serious  railroad  disabilities  have 
proved  to  be  in  the  Logan  field,  a  total  of 
1.008.525  tons  were  lost  through  that  source 
alont*     during     the     month  '  of     March,     jis 
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aKainsi  only  TliS.!!'):!  tons  proiluci'il  hiTe 
lUuiriK  llu'  siinu'  i»rioil.  In  otljir  u-oixJs. 
Ihf  I'al'-sliortiinv  los.s  for  tlli'  iiiiililli  of 
Alivrch  in  llie  Lokiui  Held  umounjcil  to  53 
|ier  cent  of  the  iiotentiiU  eainiclty  (1.801.3;i2 
tons)   of  the  entire  tlcld. 

There  was  at  tlie  end  of  the  week  onited 
April  10  quite  a  consideralile  tonlKiKe  of 
the  LoRan  rettlon  still  ncM  niiiiir  eonlract, 
it  was  stated,  operators  awailiim  hnal  d.'Ci- 
sion  on  the  wane  scale  in  various  non-union 
fields.  However,  it  was  exiieeled  thai  as 
the  season  ailvaneed.  progress  would  be 
made  in  the  closins  of  eontracts.  Com- 
parativelv  little  eoal  for  the  Lakes  was 
under  contract,  however,  allhnvmh  it  waa 
rather  aniJcJpated  tliat  there  would  be  a 
Jar^e  movement  of  fuel  from  the  Ix>gan 
rcRion    to    the    Lakes    during    the    season. 

There  was  a  pressing  d.'manci  from  ex- 
port souriH's  for  LoKan  Ras  and  splint,  al- 
t'boush  a  larger  j)ro|ioi1inii  of  hoRan  fuel 
was  beinK  shiiiped  to  Inland  West  in.arkets 
than  to  tidewater,  despite  the  fact  that 
export  permits  were  not  so  hard  to  secure. 
However,  the  railroad  strike  necessitated, 
toward  the  end  of  the  week.  tl>e  cess.ition 
of  shiiiments  from  the  tieiil  lo  many  of 
the  western  markets,  havinst  a  ten<lency  to 
drive  luore  coal  eastward  to  tidewater. 

The  embai'Roes.  wliich  iirohihiti'd  a  large 
paxt  of  the  western  movement,  also  made 
it  impossible  to  besjin  tlie  shipment  of  coal 
to  Lake  i>oints,  even  as  a  part  of  numerous 
spot    orders    pouring     into    the     Held. 

Accoriiing  to  figures  compiled  b.v  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  .Mlotment  I'ommission. 
there  was  little  difference  in  tlie  amount 
of  coal  handled  by  that  road  diiringr  the 
week  ended  April  H  and  during  the  week 
ended  .April  10,  there  l>eing  81  cars  more 
moved  during  the  last-nameil  week  than 
during  the  previous  one.  the  total  gain 
amoumting  to  4,050  tons;  total  loadings  for 
the  Treek  ended  the  tenth  being  11.037  cars, 
eeinivaJent   to   551,850    tons. 


Fairmont.  W.  Va. 

I>ehiy     in    niiloiidiiii:    ciial    a|.    Curtis    Bay. — 

KnibarKo    eripi>les    shiiinients    to 

tide. — I-uke    sea.son    starts. 

Xorthem  \Vest  Virginia  oijerators  were 
principaJly  concerned  in  tlie  week  ended  the 
tenth  by  'the  failure  of  the  railroads,  over 
which  their  coal  was  shipped,  to  function 
at  tidewater  piers,  necessitating  an  embargo 
against  shipments  to  all  tidewater  points 
except  Port  Richmond.  .\s  Curtis  Bay  is 
the  principal  tidewater  terminal,  to  which 
coal  from  the  Fairmont  region  is  shipped, 
the  embargo,  coming  just  when  it  did, 
seriously  interfered  witli  arrangements  made 
by  the  operators  of  nearly  all  northern 
fields. 

There  had  been  a  steady  growth  in  the 
volume  of  coal  shipped  to  Curtis  Bay  and 
the  tonnage  to  that  point  (much  of  it  for 
export)  was  reaching  fairly  normal  propor- 
tions. The  fact,  however,  was  that  when  the 
Curtis  Bay  shipments  did  reach  a  large  ton- 
nage, the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  unable  to 
handle  it.  and  found  it  necessary  to  em- 
bargo further  shipments.  This  was  not  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  operators  who  had  been 
assured  by  Federal  Manager  Galloway  a 
few  months  ago  that  the  road  would  like  to 
be  tested  as  to  its  ability  to  handle  tide- 
water coal  at  Curtis  Bay. 

It  was  stated,  however,  that  the  delay  in 
unloading  coal  at  Curtis  Bay  was  due  to 
a  breakdown  in  the  unloading  facilities. 
Right  on  the  heels  of  an  embargo  as  to 
eastern  shipments  came  the  embargo  on 
shiiiments  of  coal  to  certain  western 
markets,  although  the  effect  of  western 
embargoes  w-as  comparatively  insignificant 
during  the  week  ended  the  tenth.  However. 
it  was  generally  believed  that  there  might 
be  serious  interference  with  Lake  ship- 
ments if  the  strike  should  spread  much 
further. 

Improvement  in  Car  Supply 

Taking  northern  West  Virginia  fields  as 
a  whole,  the  car  supply  was  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  for  the  previous  week,  although 
not  averaging  much  over  50  per  cent  after 
the  large  run  of  cars  for  Monday  and  Tues- 
day h.ad  been  exhausted.  Mines  on  the 
Monongahela  R.  R.  enjoyed  a  larger  run  of 
cars  than  has  been  true  for  many  a  month, 
the  supply  being  almost  equal  to  full  re- 
quirements throughout  the  week.  No  doubt 
this  was  the  result  of  a  special  effort  of 
the  new  executive  of  the  road  to  improve 
the  service. 

At  the  rate  at  which  tidewater  shipments 
were  being  made  from  the  Fairmont  region 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  r  new  high- 
water  mark  for  tidewater  tonnage  would 
probably  have  been  established,  more  than 
fion  cars  of  coal  having  been  started  on 
their  wav  to  Curtis  Bay  Monday  and  Tues- 
day. When  the  embargo  was  clamped  on. 
It  put  an  end  to  the  bulk  of  tidewater  ship- 


ments,   although    Inninneralde    vessels    were 
riding  at  anchor  at  Curtis  Hay. 

Two  large  conslgnmentH  of  coal  from 
northern  West  \*lrginia  mines  were  made-  to 
the  l.4ikes,  during  tlie  we*'k  eiideil  tlie  tenth, 
the  sliliimenis  In  question  being  the  first  of 
the  season.  It  Is  believed.  This  coal  ho 
shipped  was  from  the  mines  of  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  t^o. 


Iluntlnglon.  on  April  1.1,  between  coal 
operators  and  the  executives  of  the  Chesa- 
piake  &  Ohio       ■         ■        ■         ■ 


Norton.  Va. 


ilsHlKlieil     etir 
ri'll«»vi» 


.*<onllMTii     l(iillwii.%     resiirtf.    to 
pnU'tiee. — C'util     eokeil     tii 
ear   HliortUKe. 

The  Virginia  fields  were  .sufferine  heavy 
losses  during  the  week  ended  .\pril  10 
through  a  car  shortage,  while  at  the  same 
time  many  mines  in  the  fields  of  this  state 
were  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  bo- 
ean.se  of  the  fad  that  the  Southern  Ry.  was 
resorting  to  the  assigned  c;ir  practice  In 
order  to  obtain  fuel ;  in  fact  this  road  was 
characterized  as  the  worst  offender  in  the 
Soutli   in   that  respect. 

While  confiscation  of  coal  had  largely 
ceased,  the  Soiitliern  Ry.  was  falling  back 
on  the  assigned  car  system  to  achieve  the 
same  end.  The  car  system  of  this  road 
was  denounci'd  an  being  extremely  unsatis- 
factory, it  being  pointed  out  that  the  policy 
of  the  Southern  Ry..  in  favoring  certain 
mines  (furnishing  it  with  fuel)  with  a  pref- 
erential car  supply,  was  working  a  hardship 
on   the  small   jiroducing  mines. 

I'^or  the  week  «-nded  the  tenth,  the  output 
in  the  Virginia  fields  had  been  reduceil  to 
90.1100  tons,  the  loss  from  a  car  shortage 
running  up  to  75,000  tons.  In  other  words 
there  was  a  40  vier  cent  loss  from  a  car 
shortage  alone,  production  being,  mani- 
festly, only  60  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 
Mines  managed  to  go  ahead  with  produc- 
tion, over  and  above  that  made  possible  by 
a  limited  car  suiiply,  through  coking  in  all 
n7,25,S  tons. 


Ashland,  Ky. 


Northeast  Kentucky  Outinit  Gains, — Switch- 
men's   .strike    Sends    Coal    to    Tide. — 
Private  Ownersliip  of  Coal 
Cars 

(^.ains  were  recorded  in  the  output  of  the 
northeast  Kentucky  field  for  the  week 
ended  Ajiril  10,  the  output  ri>aching  54  per 
cent  of  production  or  nearly  145.000  tons, 
out  of  a  possible  full-time  capacity  of  265.- 
OOO  tons.  The  gain  scored  over  the  previous 
week's  production  amounted  to  10.000  tons 
and  was  principally  due  to  a  somewhat  im- 
Iiroved  car  supply  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio :  mines  on  that  road  being  operated 
about  3  J  days  out  of  the  six.  with  mines 
on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  able  to  make 
only  2*  days,  or  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
normal. 

Production  in  fact  during  the  period  re- 
ferred to  was  about  on  a  par  with  the 
best  week  so  far  during  the  present  cal- 
endar year,  and  a  further  growth  in  the 
output  was  looked  for.  unless  the  switch- 
men's strike  in  the  West  should  affect  trans- 
portation conditions.  During  the  same 
period  of  1919,  the  output  for  the  field  was 
117,000  tons,  that  being  about  20  per  cent 
below  the  1920  production. 

Even  though  there  was  not  a  full  car 
suiiply  and.  therefore,  no  special  reason  for 
a  labor  shortage,  the  loss  from  lack  of  men 
at  all  the  mines  in  the  district  reached 
10.000  tons.  This  increase  in  the  tonnage 
loss  from  a  shortage  of  labor  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  an  exodus  to  the  farms  on  the 
part  of  many  miners,  who  follow  mining 
during  the  winter  months  only.  There  is 
little  chance  of  the  miners,  who  have  left 
the  mines  for  their  farms,  returning  during 
the  summer  sea.son.  especially  if  an  inade- 
quate car  supply  makes  for  irregularity  of 
operations    and    no    opportunity    to   work. 

With  railroad  oflicials  pessimistic  as  to 
any  improvement  in  the  car  supply,  it  is 
not  generally  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
any  decline  in  prices  in  the  near  future ; 
that  belief  only  having  been  confirmed  at 
a  meeting  of  Lake  shippers  at  Cincinnati 
on  April  8.  when  railroad  offlcials  held  out 
no  hope  for  any  improvement  in  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

The  belief  was  quite  generally  entertained 
by  northeast  Kentucky  operators  that  the 
strike  of  switchmen  would  have  the  effect 
of  driving  coal  eastward  to  the  export  tr.ide. 
esiiecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Kentucky 
operators  are  securing  much  export  business 
and  have  been  shipping  a  generous  tonnage 
to  tidewater. 

Of  more  than  pa.ssing  concern  to  north- 
east Kentucky  operators  was  the  question 
of  private  ownershiii  of  coal  cars  and  Its 
effect  on  the  general  car  distribution.  It 
was  expected  that  that  particular  question 
would    receive    attention    at    a    meeting    at 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

<  .iroim   Coal   („.   s.-eiir...    Iiijiiii,.|i„n   Asalnst 

Sniilhern    H\ . — IiimI    «  ii  r    Dlneriml- 

lUllitMl    <  ane 

.\temi.orary  Injunction  restraining  the 
n,'-'  ,  ^'■"r  r"*'-  ,  ^!:?"'  '""L'rlminatlng  In  the 
.n.U  er  of  furnishing  coal  cars  to  the  Corona 

Dm    j'r.^'"'  ^''F"  «■■■'"''•■'  '•'•>•<■  by  Judge 
n.m    A     Greene    In    the   Circuit   Court.    In    a 

Sou'uiern'V™""    ^°"'    ""'■    "^'"""'    '^^ 

The  injunction  restrains  the  Southern  Ry 
from  any  practice  working  a  dl.scrlmination 
upon  the  complainant  in  the  supply  of  coal 
cats,  according  to  the  Just  and  reasonable 
rating  of  the  complainant's  mine,  as  ascer- 
lained  and  iiromulgated  liy  th.-  respondent 
short ''■""'"  °^  '''■'"""  ''"'''"•''  ''""^s  o'  car 

The  injunction  as  granted  by  the  court 
ilso  restrains  the  respondent  from  ordering 
or  enforcing  a  preferential  distribution  of 
cars  to  the  Southem  sulisldiary.  the  Rail- 
way I-uel  Co.  or  others,  or  any  distribution 
"i  '-'?'*'  9='.''«  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  Subdivision  12  of  Section  402  of  the 
Transportation  .Act  of  1920. 

The  iietition  for  the  injunction  was  filed 
liy  attorney  Johnson  and  Cocke  represent- 
ing the  Corona  Coal  Co.  The  bill  alleges 
that  the  complainant  is  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Delaware,  but  maintaining  general  offices 
in  Birmingham,  and  that  the  respondent  is 
a  corjioration  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  Virginia,  and  Is  engaged  in  a  gen- 
eral transportation  business.  The  respond- 
ent is  alleged  as  a  common  carrier  to  be 
subject  to   the   Transportation   Act   of   1920 

According  to  the  allegation  of  the  bill 
the  Southern  Ry.  is  the  only  direct  con- 
nection for  the  transportation  of  the  output 
of  the  Corona  Coal  Co.,  and  that  com- 
plainant is  exclusively  dependent  upon  the 
Southem  Ry.  for  its  air  supply  and  initial 
transportation.  For  some  time  there  has 
lieen  an  acute  car  shortage,  and  the  com- 
plainant alleges  that  it  has  not  been  fur- 
nished with  its  full  requirement  of  cars 
and  that,  furthermore,  other  mines  have  not 
lieen    furnished    their    full     requirement    of 

The  complainant  further  contends  that  It 
has  outstanding  contracts  for  its  output 
and  that  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  cars 
t(?nds  to  disorganize  and  dissatisfy  its  em- 
ployees, forces  its  mines  to  suspend,  causes 
losses  to  its  customers,  through  demurrage 
and  delay  in  receiving  fuel  at  the  proper 
time.  '^ 

The  petition  prays  that  a  temporary  in- 
juncting  be  issued  against  the  defendant 
restraining  it  from  enforcing  the  rules  re- 
ferred to  and  from  continuing  its  discrimi- 
nation  against  the  complainant. 

PENNSTIVANIA 

Anthra«ite 

Hazlrton — ^The  heavy  rains  of  the  first 
part  of  the  week,  ended  April  10.  failed  to 
rnake  much  difference  In  the  water  levels 
of  the  flooded  mines  in  this  section.  The 
region  was  just  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  previous  heavy  rains  and  thaw  when 
the  recent  rains  came.  The  reports  state 
that  the  water  has  made  little  material 
gam  on  the  pumps. 

On  April  6  the  Hazleton  and  Mahanov 
division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.R.  moved 
6.i0  railroad  coal  cars  from  the  mines 
against  128  cars  on  Easter  Monday.  The 
record  for  the  sixth  compares  favorably 
with  the  war  record  from  the  same  district, 
which  was  about  700  a  day.  Even  with 
the  big  tonnage  the  coal  cornpanies  cannot 
meet  the  dimand  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co  has  just  put  into  operation  again 
a  large  locomotive  crane  loading  steam 
sizes   from   storage. 

Wilkes-Barre  —  A  compllmentarv-  dinner 
was  given  to  Truesdale  colliery  officials  at 
Hotel  Redington.  Wilkes-Barre.  on  :■  Satur- 
day evening  recently,  by  William  W  Inglis. 
vice  president  and  general  manag.  r  of  the 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  (  .mpanv 

Truesdale  colliery  is  In  Hanover  Town- 
ship, in  about  the  center  of  old  Luzerne 
Grove,  near  the  end  of  Wllkes-Barre  & 
Wyoniing  Valley  R.R.,  Askam  and  Warrior 
Run    branch. 

The  plant  was  named  In  honor  of  WlIHam 
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H.  TruesdaU..  president  of  the  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  &  Western  K.R.  in  1889'  ^nd 
had  led  all  the  collieries  in  th-'  f  \'hraclte 
field  in  coal  production  from   1913   to   isia. 

The  following  guests  attended  the  dinner : 

John     Allen.     John     Bobeck.     James     H. 

Hrown     Br    C.    E.    Bennett.    James    Bryan. 

Martin    Brennan.    Patrick    Blewitt,    Joseph 

^hervock/rmesConnell.  Wayne  Cariithers. 

Ted  Corriean  S.  D.  Dimmick.  Frank  Do- 
hrowal°ki.^Edward  P.  Davis.  PH.  fever. 
John  Driscoll.  Arthur  Oav  s,  ^Mlllam  T. 
nixon.  John  H.  Davis.  Anthonj  J.  I^arlj. 
Thomas  J.  Evans.  Herman  Fniehtm  Joseph 
Folev.  John  Frew.  Raymond  Gottshall. 
Frank  Gleason.  David  Girvan.  Charles  Gal - 
iVeher  Hueh  E.  Hughes.  Joseph  Hocken. 
Harrv'  E  Harris.  Frank  Hildehrand  Cyril 
Hammonds.  William  U".  Ipel>«.  John  In- 
cram  William  I..  James.  John  K.  James. 
Frank  Kishel.  Frank  H  Keltrick^  George 
Keller.  Robert  K.  Love.  Tliomas  H.  Lew's, 
Patrick  Lenahan.  Thomas  I'-  '-"nB.  David 
l.lovd.  Frank  Law.  Samu.l  Mayers  John 
Mould.  William  MuUahey.  Joseph  MoUey. 
Wil    am     McHale.     Eleazor     Morgan.     Karl 

MiVle?.  Con  WcCole.  I^t'^^i"  r^l'^F*' O'Har^ 
Nichols.  Stanley  Nowak.  George  F.  O  Kara. 
Henry  Ormanowilski.  Edward  S.  Powell 
George  Phillips.  William  F.  Powell,  .John 
llapadowski.  .loseph  ,R"ddick.  Wmiam 
Roachford.  John  O  l"<^'>ards.  Joseph  Rich- 
ards Joseph  L.  Reynolds.  M,  L.  Roper. 
Bradford  Samson.  Frank  H  Samson.  Joseph 
Schanoert.  Patrick  A.  Shovlin.  Martin 
Sf.V^^r  Pharles  Soerry.  James  Sweeney. 
HarTySm^t'^   William V  Taylor..  William  B 

Thornton.      Zigmond      -^^rnk'^'^^-^^^t 
Trimble.  Ivor  Vincent    H.M.  Warr^     wm 
inm     E      Walters.     \N  illiam     K-      •X'"',"^™^' 
Owen    S,    Wimanus.  /yilUam    E.    Wat^ins. 
John  Williams  and  John   Walsh. 

Bituminous 

CIiambrrRvlllf — The  Peterman  mine  of  the 
EUza^  smith  &  Brothers  Coal  Co.  here 
has  been  sold  to  the  Clark  Coal  Co..  of 
Bamesboro  The  mine  was  opened  up  in 
mT  and  has  a  considerable  development 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  300  tons  The 
sale   price    has    not    been    made    public. 

Johnstown  — The  Penn  Public  Service 
co?po^''aUon.  operating  in  Cambria.  Indjana 
and  Somerset  counties,  will  start  on  May 
1  the  extension  of  the  higli-ppwer  lines, 
■irranging  for  a  length  of  18  miles  of  wire 
The  "^e  will  extend  from  the  southern  limit 
at  HooversviUe.  Somerset  County,  to  the 
northed  limit  at  Heilwood.  Indiana  County 
The  wires  will  be  carried  on  200  steel 
low-ers.  The  lines  should  be  in  operation 
by  October  when  the  new  power  plant  at 
Seward,  which  will  generate  40.000  kilo- 
w^-Ttts  as  the  minimum  will  be  completed 
This  line  passes  through  some  of  the  most 
active  coal  territory  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

,_ji„__ The   largest  class  of  applicants 

for'"cerTifi;il^s%f  <fuaimcation   for  bitumi- 

?a°kTng'"th^e8i°;Tai;;inl?ions""her^wart.i 
^Itendance  recently  when  the  examining 
imard  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Bituminous  d  s- 
tri?t  composed  of  Thomas  S.  Lowther.  in- 
sf^clor  and  chairman.  W.  B.  Wardrop  rep- 
resentative for  the  operators  and  D.  J. 
Jones  representative  for  the  miners,  held 
the  annual  examin.-ition.  There  were  59 
applicants  for  second-grade  foremen.  '•S  for 
first-grade  foremen  and  29  for  fire  boss. 
Several  of  the  applicants  were  young  men 
who  had  seen  service  in  France  in  the 
world  war  and  are  now  working  themselves 
up    In    the    mining   Industry. 

Pittsburgh — The  l.i-monthly  meeting  of 
the  mechanical  section  of  the  Engineers'  So- 
ciety of  Western  Pennsylvania  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  April  6  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  fnion  Arcaile  Building.  B.  B. 
Bailey,  president  of  the  Bailey  Meter  Co. 
of  Cleveland.  O.,  read  an  Interesting  paper 
on  "Power  Plant  Instrum.nts  and  Meters. 
Various  meters  that  show  the  relation  be- 
tween the  steam  Inflow  ajid  the  energy  in- 
put a.i  well  as  other  types,  made  clear  the 
Importance  of  this  tvp.-  of  Installation 
around  power  plants.  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated with  lantern  sliih-s  and  actual  chart 
reconis  of  performance. 

.\  m-'linc  of  160  menit>ers  of  the 
.\meriean  Institute  of  Mining  &  Metal- 
lurgical Knclneers.  who  an-  located  in  the 
Pltt.«huri:i  nmrlct.  will  1..-  held  on  April  SO 
In  the  au'litnrlum  of  the  Pittsburgh  station 
of  the  Bun  ;iii  of  Mine.u  .'Sentiment  In  favor 
of  a  local  ■  l:iiit<  r  of  th--  institute  Is  the 
cause  of  the  in,,  ting,  at  which  time  a  deci- 
sion will  be  r.  H  liid  as  I.,  whether  or  not 
a  Pittsburgh  br:in<-h   will   i...  formed. 

The  American  .\sso.  l.i  i.n  of  Engineers. 
a  newly  oryanlzed  nati"'i  ,1  society,  met  In 
the  auditorium  of  the  r.ur.  .u  of  Mines,  at 
this  city,  on  April  16  Th.-  meeting  was  an 
open  one  and  many  engln<frs  In  the  Plttg- 
burgh  district  attended      Th.-  prlndpleB  and 


COAL    AGE 

plans  of  the  society  were  outlined  In  ad- 
dresses and  the  possibility  of  organizing  a 
Pittsburgh  chapter  was  discussed.  L.  A. 
Uolbrook.  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
■station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  offered  the 
freedom  of  the  buildings  to  the  society  ttiem- 
hers  and  others.  Inspection  of  the  buildmg.s 
was  one  of  the  entertainment  features  as 
well  as  the  showing  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
film.    "The   Story  of  Coal," 

WEST   VIROINI.X 

Chiirlesloii — New  ofiicers  were  elected  at 
tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  New  River  Coal 
Operators'  Association  held  in  this  city  on 
\|iril  12.  C.  O.  Beury,  of  Charleston,  after 
a  service  covering  a  period  of  four  years 
as  president  of  the  association,  declined  re- 
.  lection.  The  roster  of  new  otlicers  includes: 
n  H  Caperton  of  Charleston,  president ;  S. 
V  Scott,  of  Macdonald,  vice  president ;  T. 
L  Lewis,  of  Charleston,  secretary.  A 
special  committee  was  selected  by  the  as- 
sociation, consisting  of  C.  C.  Beury  and  G. 
H.  Caperton  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
like  committees  from  other  districts  In  an 
effort  to  secure  a  better  car  supply. 

Much  concern  is  being  manifested 
hv  operators  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, over  the  increasing  number  of  pri- 
\  atelv  owned  coal-carrying  equipment.  Ex- 
tensive use  of  such  cars,  it  is  claimed,  works 
a  hardship  on  companies  not  owning  their 
eiiuipment.  particularly  on  the  small 
7>roducer  in  that,  with  so  many  individual 
oars  in  use.  it  is  impossible  for  many  com- 
iianies  to  secure  an  equitable  car  supply. 
It  is  said  that  the  number  of  individual  cars 
owned  bv  the  larger  coal  companies,  by  pub- 
lic utility  companies  and  by  many  byproduct 
concerns  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  This 
situation,  it  is  contended  by  some  operators, 
is  becoming  serious.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  declares  J.  J.  Ross,  president  of  the 
I-ogan  Operators'  Association,  until  fully 
half  the  motive  power  of  a  road,  such  as  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  for  instance,  will  be  re- 
quired in  transporting  private  coal  cars. 
\ccording  to  Mr.  Ross,  it  is  believed  that 
the  number  of  private  coal  cars  this  and 
other  roads  are  permitted  to  transport 
should  be  limited. 

KENTl'CKV 

Madisnnville — If  plans  were  not  changed. 

the  hospital  committee  of  Di-strict  23. 
Hnited  Mine  Workers,  assembled  at  Central 
City.  Ky..  recently.  President  W.  D.  Dun- 
can, of  District  23.  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  expected  to  issue  a  call  for 
the  committee  to  meet  after  the  wage  com- 
mittee conference  was  held,  and  the  mem- 
bers should  be  ready  to  submit  their  report 
bv  Mav  1,').  As  soon  as  the  committee  out- 
lines its  policv.  various  towns  in  western 
Kentuckv.  who  are  seeking  the  proposed 
j;  100.000  miners'  hospital,  will  be  visited 
and  inducements  these  towns  offer  for  the 
location  of  the  institution  will  be  ascertained. 
\fter  the  committee  makes  its  report,  the 
matter  will  be  In  such  shape  that  mine 
workers'  locals  can  petition  President  W.  D. 
Duncan  to  hold  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  mine  workers.  Should  the 
union  miners  not  request  a  referendum 
vote,  the  hospital  committee's  report  will 
not  be  acted  on  until  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' district  convention  is  held  which  will 
he   in   October. 

OHIO 

Stenbenville  —  An  official  investigation 
will  be  begun  looking  into  the  accident, 
in  which  two  coal  miners  were  killed  and 
three  others  injured  (one  probably  fatally) 
at  the  LaBelle  Iron  Works.  A  motor  train 
<'arrving  miners  out  of  the  mine  collided 
head-on  with  a  string  of  empties.  Brief 
r.'ports  of  the  company  attribute  the  acci- 
dent to  a  misunderstanding  of  signals. 

Coliimbun — The  Eastern  Hocking  Coal 
Co.  has  filed  suit  against  the  Elk  <;oal 
Co..  of  Columbus,  for  damages  in  the  sum 
of  $1,369,000.  alleged  to  have  been  suf- 
fered when  the  defendant  "secretly"  mined 
S80.000  tons  of  coal  under  the  plaintiff's 
lands  in  Muskingum  County.  The  action 
was  brought  in  the  Franklin  County  Com- 
mon  Pleas  Court. 

Ohio  soft  coal  operators,  especially 
those  operating  in  the  Hocking  Valley. 
Pomeroy  Bend  and  Crooksville  <llstrlcts  of 
the  state,  were  much  gratified  at  the  news 
from  Washington  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Is  going  to  help  the  car 
supply  on  the  Hocking  Valley,  the  Kan- 
awha &  Michigan,  and  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central  railroads.  The  mines  have  been 
o|)erating  at  less  than  half  capacity  be- 
cause of  car  shortage,  and  numerous  com- 
l>lalnts  were  made  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  announcement 
from  Washington  was  to  the  effect  that 
orders  had  been  Issued  to  deliver  42.1  cars 
per  day  to  the  Hocking  Valley.  400  cars 
tier  day  to  the  Toledo  *  Ohio  Central,  and 
other  cars  to  smaller  lines.      In   the  North- 
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west  it  is  said  that  railroads  hold  43.000 
cars  in  excess  of  their  ownership  and  it  is 
planned  to  bring  them  back  to  the  owning 
lines. 

INDI.VNA 

Clinton — The  Miami  Coal  Co.  has  set  a 
II. 'W  liigh  record  for  total  output  in  its  five 
Clinton  mines  during  the  month  of 
March.  The  total  was  216.585  tons,  as 
compared  with  the  former  record  of  180.- 
niio  tons  for  one  month.  The  average 
number  of  days  the  five  Miami  mines 
worked  in  the  month  was  2L  Miami  mine 
No  «  produced  63.133  tons,  the  largest 
output  in  the  field  for  the  month.  The 
Miami  company  ranked  second  in  Indiana 
in  last  year's  output  ;  the  Vandalia  Coal 
Co  was  first.  Tlie  Miami  company  has 
discontinued  the  "drag"  or  pre-pay  day  for 
miners,  a  system  under  which  the  men 
who  get  their  money  in  advance  pay  10 
lier  cent  to  the  company  for  the  privi- 
iegf.  The  company  otflcials  say  the 
action  is  taken  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
cent recommendations  of  the  coal  com- 
mission. In  the  days  when  the  saloons 
were  ojierating.  hundreds  of  miners  took 
advantage  of  the  "drag."  Now  the  "drag" 
has  fallen  to  less  than  half  the  former 
proportions. 

II,I,IXOI(S 

l>u<iuuiii — Damage  which  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $80.0011  was  done  recently  In  the 
l)ig  storm  that  swept  the  Middle  Western 
states,  to  two  coal  mines  and  a  coking  plant 
near  Belleville,  in  SL  Clair  County,  north 
of  here.  Among  the  mines  damaged  was 
tile  Senior  Coal  Co..  the  entire  top  works 
lieing  destroyed,  partly  by  wind  and  partly 
liv  lire,  which  originated  during  the  storm ; 
the  other  was  the  Henrietta  mine  of  the 
1.  X.  L.  Coal  Co..  of  EdwardsvlUe.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  tipple  was  blown  down  and 
the  large  shaker  engine  dropped  into  the 
shaft,  falling  300  ft.  to  the  bottom.  The 
third  concern  which  received  unusual  dam- 
age was  the  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Coke  & 
Chemical  Co..  which  was  only  built  last 
spring.  Fifteen  out  of  the  17  towers  at 
this  plant  were  blown  down,  some  of  them 
being  as  high  as  164  ft.  Other  mines  through 
this  district  received  minor  damages  but 
none  so  severe  as  the  three  noted. 

Benton — With  the  exception  of  the  Mid- 
dletork  mine  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Co..  every 
coal  plant  in  Franklin  County.  Illinois.  Is 
at  a  standstill  on  account  of  the  yardmen's 
strike  all  over  the  country.  The  Middle- 
fork  mine  owns  its  railroad  cars,  and  is 
thus  able  to  run.  and  the  cars  are  taken 
directly  from  the  mine  to  their  destination. 
For  more  than  a  week  the  other  mines  have 
not  been  working,  and  the  miners  are  begin- 
niiig  to   chafe   under  tlie    enforo-d    idleness. 

Saline  County.  Illinois  (southeast  of 
Franklin  County),  operators  are  pleased 
over  the  arrangement  recently  completed 
between  the  Big  Four  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral lines,  whereby  the  latter  agrees  to 
furnish  the  Big  Four  a  large  number  of 
coal  cars  each  day.  This  arrangement  Is 
expected  to  enable  the  S.aline  County  mines 
tn  operate  practically  every  day.  The  car 
supply  heretofore  has  been  wholly  inade- 
fjuate  in  that  county  as  well  as  all  other 
coiinties    in    the    southern    Illinois    field. 

CANADA 

Toronto — An  important  consolidation  of 
steel,  coal,  shipbuilding  and  shipping  enter- 
prises, promoted  bv  the  Dominion  Steel 
Corporation,  of  Sydney.  N.  S.,  is  now  under 
way.  The  proposition  for  a  merger  of  the 
Dominion  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co..  which  has  for 
some  time  been  under  consideration,  has. 
since  the  actiuisition  of  a  large  interest  In 
the  Dominion  Steel  by  British  capitalists, 
been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  Cinada 
Steamship  I<lnes.  Ltd..  and  the  Halifax 
Shipyards.  Ltd..  with  other  allied  enter- 
l»rl8es.  The  first  step,  involving  the  merger 
of  the  Dominion  Steel  and  the  Nova  Scotia 
Steel.  Is  understood  to  be  nearing  comple- 
tion. Negotiations  which  h.ive  been 
in  progress  In  Montreal  for  some  weeks  are 
to  be  continued  in  New  York  when  a  final 
decision  will  be  arrived  at.  Expert  account- 
ants and  appraisers  have  for  some  time 
been  at  work  on  the  books  and  properties 
of  the  companies  Involved.  When  their 
reports  are  completed  offers  will  be  made 
to  the  shiiiplng  .and  shipbuilding  companies 
of  the  terms,  on  which  their  proiiertles  will 
be  taken  over.  The  acceptance  of  these 
conditions.  It  is  understood,  will  be  little 
more  than  a  matter  of  form,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  steel  interests  are  largely 
identified  with  the  other  enterprises.  Exten- 
sive plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  Indus- 
tries to  be  Included  In  the  merger  are  being 
matured,  which  will  require  additional  capl- 
t.'il  to  an  amount  estimated  at  between 
$20,000,000  and  $28,000,000.  which  It  Is 
anticipated    can    ealsly    be    raised. 
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Personals 


Wultvr  I.  1I.-»K.  loiiiurly  iiasist;uu  iniiniit; 
fiiKiiUMT  ot'  tiu-  Ti'mpli"  <'oal  Co.,  of  Scran- 
ton,  hu8  Ih*«'ii  appoiiUiMl  mining  rnKineiT 
of  (hf  sainr  t'oncfrn  to  take  tilt*  place  <>f 
tlt-o.    W.    ICiiKTi'l.   deceased. 

Tudor  Aotuii.  siiperintendont  of  the  Mt. 
l^ookoiit  colliery  of  the  Temple  Coal  Co., 
has  resigned  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 

Bruoe  W>tr,  superintedncnt  of  the  North 
West  colliery  of  the  Temple  Coal  Co.,  has 
heen  transferreil  to  llu-  superintendency  of 
the  Stt.  Lookout  colliery  at  Wyoming,  to 
take  the   place  of  Tiulor   Aston,   resij^ned. 

JanieN  McAn«lrew  has  t)een  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  to  John  AIello\v. 
superintendent  of  the  l^ackawanna,  Steri'iek 
Creek  and  North  \\\'st  collieries  of  the 
Temple   Coal   Co.,    northeast    of   .Scranton. 

D.  S.  Wolfp,  divisittn  superintendent  of  the 
Ijehigh  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  t'oal 
Co..  with  headquarters  at  llazleton.  has 
resigiie<i  to  become  the  gen>ral  superin- 
tendent of  the  McTurk  operations  in  Scliuyl- 
kill  County. 

Georre  Wood,  formerly  division  engineer 
of  the  l^-high  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position 
of  division  superintentlent  of  the  same 
division.  His  headquarters  will  be  at  Haz- 
leton. 

Fred  Holderman.  formerly  a  mining  engi- 
neer of  the  I.,ehigh  division  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  division  engineer  of  the  same 
division. 

P.  BoriCKer.  Jr..  has  just  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  a.ssistant  mine  foreman 
of  the  Tomhicken  colliery  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co..   in   Luzerne  County. 

David  Flemming  has  resigned  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Colver  mines  of  the 
Ebensburg  Coal  Co..  at  Colver,  Pa.  Mr. 
Flemming  will  remove  to  Greensburg,  Pa., 
and  retire  from  the  active  mining  industry. 

E.  8.  Brooks  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co..  with 
headquarters  at  Rock  Springs.  Wyoming,  to 
succeed  Geo.  B.  Pryde.  acting  general  man- 
ager, effective  .\pril  1.  The  president  of  the 
company  is  E.  E.  Calvin,  with  offices  at 
Omaha,  Neb. 

R.  I..  RoKerK,  formerly  sales  manager  for 
the  Chicago.  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal 
Co.,  and  until  recently  with  the  Clinton 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  aiipointed  general  sales 
manager  for  the  Sterling-Midland  Coal  Co., 
of  Chicago,  which  has  various  operations 
around   Piiquoin,    111.,   and  other  places 

WUliam  P.  Rend,  a  son  of  Joseph  Rend, 
of  Chicago,  president  of  the  W.  P.  Rend 
i:;oal  Co.,  which  operates  two  large  collieries 
in  Franklin  County.  Illinois,  has  been  sent 
to  these  mines  by  his  father,  in  order  that 
he  may  learn  the  business  from  the  ground 
up.  The  younger  Rend  is  about  21  years 
of  age.  and  is  said  to  be  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  the  mining  busniess. 

M.  L.  0*Xeale,  graduate  mining  engineer 
of  Columbia  University  ;  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  &  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  ;  7  J  years  superintendent 
of  coal  and  coke  properties  in  Alabama  and 
West  Virginia,  and  one  year  superintendent 
of  pyrite  mines  and  concentrating  plant  in 
New  York,  announces  the  opening,  at  Mor- 
.gantown.  W.  Va..  of  an  office  for  consulta- 
tion in  matters  of  mine  operation,  plant 
design  and  installation,  examination  of 
properties  and  reports. 

S.  W.  Taylor,  formerly  president  of  the 
Cement  Gun  Co..  Inc..  whose  main  office  is 
at  Allentown.  Pa.,  has  recently  taken  over 
the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  company.  W.  .1.  Roberts. 
president  of  the  Traylor  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Co..  has  been  appointed  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Cement  Gun  Co..  Inc. 
Another  advancement  in  the  Cement  Gun 
organization  is  that  of  B.  C,  rollier  to  the 
position  of  vice  president,  in  addition  to  his 
continued  duties  of  general  manager. 

W.  B.  Wardrop  has  resigned  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Iselin  mines  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Gas  Coal  Co..  at  Iselin.  Pa.,  and 
has  removed  to  Indiana.  Pa.,  where  he  has 
purchased  a  property  and  will  take  a  much 
needed  rest.  James  Patterson  lias  been 
Placed  in  charge,  temporarily  of  tlie  Iselin 
mines.  He  has  been  general  mine  foreman 
for  these  mines  for   several   years. 

L.  N.  Ridenour.  in  charge  of  the  manu- 
facturing sales  department  of  the  Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan  Co.'s  Akron  office,  moved 
his  department  to  the  comiiany's  general 
otflres  at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Koj  Hurt,  vice  president  of  the  Oakland 
Cual  Co..  and  a  well-known  Ilgure  in  eoal 
circles  in  the  Middle  West,  died  recently 
at  his  late  home  from  a  complication  of 
diseases.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
the  past   two  .vears. 

\y.  1,.  Melloiiiilfl,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Mather  Collieries  since  the  oiHUlng 
of  the  mines  in  Creene  County  in  l'J17,  died 
ill  a  Pittsburgli  hospital  on  April  11.  after 
undergoing  an  operation  for  mastoid.  Mr. 
.MeHonalds  illness  was  of  but  short  dura- 
tion and  his  dt>alh  was  a  distinct  shock  to 
many  friends  in  western  l^ennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  He  was  connected  with  the  coal  In- 
dustry in  the  latter  stat**  before  coming  to 
r<nnsyl\ania. 

William  IC.  Miirliii.  foreman  at  the  Anna- 
belle  mines  of  the  Four  States  Coal  Co..  in 
.Marion  County.  AV.  Va.,  died  on  .\pril  14  in 
the  Fairmont.  \V.  Va..  State  Hospital,  from 
.1  fracturetl  skull.  The  flay  before  liis  death. 
.Mr.  Martin  w;is  struck  iiy  a  trap  door  in  one 
of  the  min«'  headings,  after  it  had  been 
rammed  by  a  locomotive  and  sustained  a 
fractured  skull.  Mr.  Martin  who  was  8ti 
\  t'urs  of  age.  leaves  a  widow  and  son. 

lieo.  \Y.  KnKel.  for  many  years  the  mining 
engineer  of  the  Temple  Coal  Co..  died  as 
tile  result  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  His 
death  was  a  shock  to  his  friends,  for  while 
he  had  been  ill  for  a  number  of  weeks,  he 
was  recovering  rapidly  from  his  Illness,  when 
a  sudden  change  in  his  condition  took  place 
anil  in  a  few  hours  he  died.  Mr.  Kngel  was 
liorn  in  P^oimtain  Springs,  Pa.,  l>ut  for  more 
than  twenty  years  was  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Scranton,  Piu  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  leading  engineers  in  the  coal 
industry  in  this  section  of  the  country.  He 
was  often  called  into  consultation  with  the 
larger  companies  of  the  anthracite  regions. 

ELI.VS    ROGERS 

I'^lias  liogers,  a  jtrominent  coal  operator 
and  merchant,  .and  identified  with  many 
other  large  business  enterprises,  died  on 
April  11  at  his  home  in  Toronto.  Canada, 
in  his  seventieth  year  after  a  few  days 
illness.  He  was  born  in  Newmarket.  Ont., 
and  lie  purchased  the  first  mines  opened 
in  Jefferson  County,  Pa.  ;  in  1876  he  came 
to  Toronto  and,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  Samuel,  established  the  business 
.ifterward  incorporated  as  tlie  Elias  Rogers 
Coal  Co.,  Ltd.  In  1909  he  became  president 
of  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co.,  which 
under  his  management  rapidly  expanded. 
He  was  prominently  associated  with  nu- 
merous other  important  industrial  and 
financial  enterprises,  being  president  of  the 
National  Life  Assurance  Co.  :  president  of 
the  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co..  of  British 
Columbia  ;  vice  president  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Canada,  and  a  director  of  the  Do- 
minion Iron  &  Steel  Co.  :  the  National  Trust 
i^o.,    and    the    Carrington    .\ir    Brake    Co. 

Mr.  Rogers  took  an  active  interest  in 
public  affairs.  In  1887  he  was  elected  to 
the  City  Council,  and  in  1898  was  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
identified  himself  with  a  number  of  religious 
and  philanthropic  activities.  lie  retired 
nine  years  ago  from  active  connection  with 
the  Ellas  Rogers  Coal  Co..  his  eldest  son 
.Mfred  succeeding  him  as  president.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  four  daughters  and 
two  sons ;  his  third  son  Clarence,  who 
served  overseas  with  distinction  in  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  having  been  killed  in 
action. 


Coming  Meetings 


riiica^o  Coal  Alercliants*  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  .4pril  13.  at  Chi- 
cago. 111.  Secretary.  A  H.  Kendall.  Chi- 
cago.  III. 

American  Cliemtcal  Society  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  St.  Louis.  Mo..  April 
13.  14.  15  and  16.  Secretary.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Parsons.  1709  G  St..  N.  'W., 
W.-ishington.    D.    C. 

National  Coal  .^ssoriation  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  Mav  25.  26  and  27  at  the 
Traymore  Hotel,  .\llantio  City,  N  J.  Sec- 
retary. W.  B.  Reed.  Co»nmerclal  Bank 
r.uilding.    Washington.    P.    C. 

The    .\nieriran    .\ssoriation    of    EnRlneers 

will  hold  its  annu.'il  convention  at  the 
Planters  Hotel.  St  Louis.  Mo.,  May  10  and 
11.  C  E.  Prayer,  secretary,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Minine  Insti- 
tute will  hold  its  annual  mieetliig  in  Den- 
ver. Col.,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
First  .\id  Meet,  rtn  August  20  and  21. 
Secretary.    F.    W     Whiteside.    Denver.    Col. 


Nnlionul  f'onferenie  of  iluslnens  I'aiier 
i;dliors  will  hold  its  next  meeting  June  4 
at  ihe  Coiigre.SK  Hotel,  ChiciiKo.  III.  Secro- 
Uiry.  It  Dawson  Hall.  36th  St.  and  lOth 
Ave.,    New    York  City, 

M.  O.  I.  tout  .Issot'latlun  will  hold  Its 
ai.iiual  convention  June  10.  17  and  18  at 
Cedar  Point.  Ohio  .><eiretarv.  H  K  .Nigh. 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

\ulioniil  Krlnll  Coal  .Mereliants'  AsniMla- 
liou  will  hold  Its  annual  nie<!tlng  June  10, 
II  and  12  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Secretarv- 
manager,    Ellcry    Gordon,    Phihulclphiu,    Pa. 

Krulurk.v  .Mliilnjc  Institute  will  hold  its 
.uinual  meeting  June  4  and  n  at  L<-xiiigton. 
Ky.  Secretary.  C.  W.  SirickliiiKl.  Hunting- 
ton.   W.    Va. 

■Vmerlcan  Society  of  .Mecliunlcai  KdkI- 
iieers  will  hold  its  upring  meeting  May  24, 
2.'i.  26  and  27  at  St  I»ui8.  Mo.  Secretary 
Calvin  W.  KIce,  29  West  .19th  St..  New 
York    City. 

Chitiiiber  of  Coninieree  of  the  I'nitml 
StaIeK  of  .\iiieriea  will  hold  Its  lightli 
annual  meeting  April  26.  27.  28  and  29  at 
.\tlantlc  City,  N.  J.  .VsBlstant  Secretary, 
O.   \.   Skinner,   Washington,    D.  C. 

West  VIrKliila  Coal  .Mlninic  Inslltute  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  June  7  and  8  at 
WHiite  Suliihur  Sprlng.s.  W.  Va.  .W- 
retary.  It  E.  Sherwood.  Charleston.  W. 
Va. 

.Imrrieuii       Wholesale      Coal      Association 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  1  and 
2  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Secretary.  G.  H. 
Merryweather.    Washington,   D.  ('. 

The  Colorado  Kptall  Coul  Dealers'  .\mo- 
eliilion  will  hold  its  annual  ini'etlng  Jum- 
8.  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Secretary  E 
Hopper,    Denver,    Col, 

West  Virginia  Freeiiort  Coal  Operators' 
.\ssociatioii  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
June  3  .at  Kingwood,  W.  Va.  Secretarv. 
.\.    T.    Ciirnahan,    Akron,   Ohio. 


Publications  Received 


Coal.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  D.  C.  Cost  report.  No.  2 
Pennsylvania — anthracite.  Illustrated  ;  pp. 
145;  6  X  9  in.  Cost  of  production  of  an- 
thracite  for  years    1917   and    1918. 

Coal.  No.  3  Illinois — bituminous  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Washington.  D.  C 
Illustrated:  pp.  127:  6x9  in.  This  report 
is  the  third  of  the  series  on  the  cost  of 
producing  coal;  covers  data  for  year  1918. 

Twenlj-eiBhlh  .Annual  Report  of  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  of  Denver,  Col 
For  the  year  ended  Dec.  31.  1919.  Not 
illustrated:  pp.  1.5:  6  x  9  in.  Report  to 
the  stockholders. 

Thirty-Second  Annual  Report  of  Bureau 
of  Mines,  .Mining  and  .Mine  Inspection. 
Slate  of  Missouri,  for  1918.  Not  Illustrat- 
ed :  pp.  82  :  6  X  9  in.  Statistical  informa- 
tion about  the  coal,  lead  and  zinc  mines  of 
the  state  for  the  year  1918. 

Annual  Report  on  tiir  .Mines — 1919. 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Mines.  Halifax.  N  S 
Illustrated;  pp.  74  :  5J  x  95  In,  A  report 
on  the  mines  of  the  province  for  the  vear 
ended   Sept.    30.    1919. 

Ninet.v-ninth  .Vnnunl  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Manngers  of  the  Ix-high  CoiiI  &  Naviga- 
tion Co..  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1919.  Not  illus- 
trated ;  pp.  26  ;  9  X  12  In.  Report  to  the 
stockholders. 

Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines.  Report. 
Monthly  Analysis  of  Gold  Production  in 
ihe  Transvaal.  October,  1919.  With  Trans- 
vaal Output  of  Coal.  Silver.  Copper  Ore 
and  Tin  Ore  for  September.  1918  and  1919. 
Not    Illustrated;   pp.   9;    141   x   20   in. 

Report  of  Kngineers  Committee.  1918- 
1919.  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  Wa,sh- 
ington.  D.  C.  Illustrated;  pp.  194:  9  x  llj 
in.  Results  of  the  work  of  the  ESiglneers 
Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration 
connected  with  price  fixing  and  costs  of 
coal. 

.tbsorption  as  Applied  to  Recovery  of 
tias<dlne  I,eft  in  Residual  Gas  from  Com- 
oression  I'Innts.  By  W.  P.  Pvkema  and 
Roy  O.  Neal.  Department  of  the  Inteilor. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Technical  r.iper  232. 
Petroleum  Technologv  .53.  Illustrated; 
pp.   4.1  ;   6  X  9  in. 

Experiment  Stations  of  the  Iturean  of 
Mines.  By  Van.  H.  Manning.  P.partment 
of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines  Bulletin 
1  7.';.  Illustrated:  pp.  106;  6  x  9  in.  i\otes 
about  the  11  different  field  stations  of  the 
Bure.-iii  of  Mines  and  the  work  done  by 
them. 
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Wiisle  and  Correct  Vse  of  Nnturnl  Gas 
In  the  Home.  By  Samuel  S.  ^V  yer  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mmes. 
Technical  Faper  257.  Illustrated;  PP-  23: 
8x9   in.      Practical   hints  to   householders. 

KlBlilli  .\iiiiuiil  K*p«rf  of  the  State  In- 
snri'lnr  of  Mines  to  the  tiovernor  of  New 
-Mexico.  For  the  year  ending-  Oct.  31.  Un9. 
Not  iUuiiirated  ;  pp.  74  :  ti  x  9  in.  consider- 
able <:pace  is  devoted  to  statements  relative 
to  time  worked  and  wages  paid  coal  mme 
employees. 

Coal  Xo.  a.  Pennsylvanitt  Anthracite. 
Co-st  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Washington.  D.  C.  Illustrated;  pp. 
145-  55  N  9i  inches.  Data  for  191 1  ancl 
I'tlS  covering  output  of  practiciUly  total 
anthracite  produced  ;  also  details  of  opera- 
tions of  operators  producing  about  halt  the 
anthracite  tonnage  for  1913-1918. 

Boiler  and  i-urnace  TestinK.  Prepared 
bv  Rufus  T.  Strohm.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Technical 
Paper  240.  Illustrated;  pp.  23  ;  6  x  9  in. 
\  descxiption  of  what  the  author  calls  the 
simplest  and  best  way  of  finding  out  how 
etliciently  a  boiler  is  working  by  means  of 
an   evaporation   test. 

Miners'  Safety  and  Health  Almanac  for 
19S0.  Compiled  by  R.  C.  -Williams.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Miners'  Circular  26.  Illustrated;  pp.  51; 
6  X  9  in  Useful  as  a  calendar  and  giving 
information  on  different  diseases  and  how 
kept  from  starting ;  notes  common  acci- 
dents   in    mines. 

OeoloE.v  iinrt  Xatiirul  Kesources  of  Kutli- 
erford  Couiilv,  Tennessee.  By  J.  J.  Gallo- 
wav  Slate  of  Tennessee  Geological  Survey. 
Nashville.  Tenn.  Illustrated  ;  pp.  81  ;  6  x  9 
in.  Report  based  on  survey  made  in  1915, 
the  purposes  of  which  were  (1)  to  deter- 
mine the  natural  resources  of  the  country  ; 
(2)  study  of  the  geology;  (3)  study  of  the 
soil. 

Kesnll!)  of  Forty-one  Steaming  iTests 
Conducted  at  the  Knel  Testing  Station.  Ot- 
tawa. By  John  Blizard  and  K.  S.  Malloch. 
Canada  Department  of  Mines.  Mines 
Branch.  Illustrated;  pp.  83;  65  x  9i  in. 
Includes  the  results,  and  comments  there- 
on, of  all  the  steam-boiler  trials  conducted 
at  the  fuel-testing  station  at  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, since  this  class  of  work  was  first 
undertaken. 

I'roducts,  Mines  and  Facilities  ,of  the 
llillman  Coal  &  Colte  Co.  Main  office.  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Bul- 
letin. Illustrated;  pp  48;  8  x  11  in.  A 
finely  Illustrated  description  of  the  plants 
and  shipping  facilities  of  the  Hillman  in- 
terests together  with  maps  showing  the 
location  of  the  mines  of  the  company. 
Interesting  historical  data  about  the  coal 
regions   in   question  noted. 

The  Industrial  Outlook.  By  Guy  E. 
Tripp,  Chairman,  board  of  directors,  "West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  Not 
illustrated;  pp.  15;  6  x  9  in.  An  address 
delivered  before  the  alumni  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  at  New  York.  Jan. 
15,  1920.  Takes  up  the  industrial  situa- 
tion from  the  war  to  date ;  shows  what 
labor  has  done  and  is  now  doing.  Exposes 
tendencies  of  social  unrest  and  necessity 
to  speed  up  and  get  down  to  more  produc- 
tive work  again.  Excellent  reading  for 
the  man  in  the  shop  and  the  president  or 
manager  in  his  office  ;  any  one  who  desires 
an  insight  into  the  present  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  will  find  in  this  address 
abundant  material  for  serious  considera- 
tion 


Antl-Corronlon  EnKlnrerlnc.  DIstrlbDted 
by  the  National  Tube  i^'n  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Circular.  Pp.  4;  8 J  x  11  in.;  Illustrated. 
A  reprint  of  a  short  article  which  appeared 
In   the  Jan.    SI.   1920.    Srimtiftc  American. 

Jeffrev  Shrrddrm.  The  Jeffrey  Manufac- 
turlni.-  '■•'  .  rr.lumbus.  Ohio.  Catalog  259. 
Pp.  .16  ;  r  -  ">  In  :  illustrated.  Description 
of    Ihi  :■•■■    "E"    swing    hammer 

■hri'M<  r  le  wood  chips,  bark  and 

other  nbr-.  .ils. 

Coal  Mining  t.ahrlrntlon  —  Keystone 
Lubrlratlng  Cn ,  PhM.idflphla,  Pa.  Bul- 
letin   26       Pp     27:    «>    :   Illustrated 

Some  facts  about  1  .  round  mines 

In    general,    and     o  system    In 

partleiiLir.      An    Inr.  r.-^x  i-.u     -Tory. 

WhT-  BllnmlnoDn  ConI  Is  i  heap«r  Than 
Foel  Oil. —  I>i«f|l>nt<d  l.v  I',  ,ie.  Peacock 
A  Kerr,  Inc.,  Nortli  American  Bide.,  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa.   and   Grand   I'.iTal  Terminal. 


.Vew  York,  N.  Y.  Pp.  15  ;  5  x  73  in.  ;  illus- 
trated. Some  statements  covering  the  cost 
of  substitution  of  fuel  oil  in  plants  now 
operating  with  bituminous  coal. 

MacWhvte  Wire  Rope,  The  Macomber 
&  \\niyte  Rope  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.  Folder. 
Pp.  4  ;  6  X  9  in.  ;  illustrated.  An  announce- 
ment calling  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
wire    rope    manufactured    by    this    company. 

I>eming  Pumps  The  Deming  Co.,  Salem. 
Ohio.  Catalog  26.  Pp.  254;  6  x  9i  in.; 
illustrated.  Bound  in  cloth.  Catalogue  Is 
divided  into  sections,  each  embracing  a  cer- 
tain class  of  pumps  of  accessories.  The 
engine<'ring  tables  and  information  relating 
to  hydraulics  should  be  useful  to  dealers  in 
pumps.  Hand  and  power  pumps  for  general 
•service. 

Public  I'tilities  City  of  Nitre.  W.  Va. 
Distributed  by  the  Charleston  Industrial 
Corporation,  operating  the  City  of  Nitro. 
Booklet.  Pp.  21;  9  X  12  in.;  illustrated. 
A  technical  description  of  the  various  pub- 
lic utilities  of  Nitro,  erected  during  the 
war,  and  which  are  now  in  constant  opera- 
tion. Built  for  a  city  of  35,000  people,  their 
tremendous  reserves  stand  ready  to  be  put 
(o  immediate  use  and  to  serve  a  community 
ten  times  the  size  of  the  present  population 
of  Nitro. 


Industrial  News 


Blackey,  Ky. — The  Woodburn  Coal  Co.  is 
considering  plans  tor  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  new  coal  tipple 
and  bins  at  its  plant,  to  facilitate  operations. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — The  Callaway  Coal  Co, 
has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $25,000, 
bv  S.  D.  Ducker,  F.  H.  Callaway,  -W.  K. 
Neuding,  G.  H.  Sibbald  and  R.  M.  Plympton, 

Bloomington,  Ind. — The  Arbutus  Coal 
Co  has  been  incorporated  with  capital 
of  $10,000,  -with  Edgar  Fish,  George  Dod- 
son  and  T.   B,  Adams,  as  directors. 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex. — The  International  Coal 
Mines  Co.  is  planning  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  local  mines.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  enlargements  and  improvements  at 
its  plant  for  this  purpose. 

Herndon.  W.  \a. — The  Monticello  Coal 
Co.,  recently  organized  with  F.  M.  Lee  as 
president  and  general  manager,  is  planning 
for  the  construction  of  about  50  miners' 
dwellings  at  its  local  properties. 

Bramwell,  >V.  \a. — The  Thomas  Coal  Co. 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Stevens- 
Adamson  Co..  Bramwell,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  coal  tipple  and  washery  at  its 
local  operations.  The  work  is  estimated  to 
cost    about    $100,000. 

Louisville.  Ky. — A  report  from  Wliites- 
burg.  Kv..  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
.solidation  Coal  Co.,  in  the  Jenkins-McRoberts 
field,  is  offering  prizes  this  year  for  the 
best  gardens,  and  best  varieties  of  produce 
grown  by  the  miners  in  its  employ  to  en- 
courage   home   growing. 

Hamden,  Ky. — The  Kenmont  Coal  Co.  is 
understood  to  be  considering  plans  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  a  large  new  coal 
tipi)le.  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  additional  mining  prop- 
ties.  The  plans  also  include  the  erection 
of  approximately  30  dwellings  for  the 
miners. 

Chehalls.  Wash. — The  Sheldon  coal  mine 
on  Coal  Creek,  near  this  city,  has  been 
leased  by  Bert  Hill  of  Chehalis ;  .\.  Hall, 
of  Onalaska,  and  George  I,ove,  of  Tacoma. 
The  property  has  been  developed  by  Olson 
&  Guy,  of  Tacoma,  who  had  it  under  lease, 
and  it  is  now  ready  to  produce  coal  for 
market.  The  lessees  will  at  once  enter 
the   local   market  with   their   product. 

Clarkshurg.  W.  Va. — The  Lale-Kooper 
Coal  Co.  has  recently  been  organized  under 
a  state  charter  to  operate  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newburc,  Preston  County.  The  concern  is 
capitalized  at  $50,000.  Those  principally  In- 
terested in  the  new  company  are :  Gordon 
B.  Late,  Addie  Ruth  Late,  Joseph  -Van 
Zandt.  J.  Ray  Smoot  and  D.  B.  Kooper,  all 
of  Newburg. 

Hendemon,  Ky. — On  March  31  the  South- 
land Coal  Co.,  operating  the  largest  mine 
in  Henderson  County,  i<ecured  control  of 
the  Mid  West  Fuel  Co.  properties,  the  con- 
sideration being  around  $120,000.  Both 
mines  are  within  the  city  limits  of  Hender- 
son. W.  L.  Hughes,  vice  president  of  the 
Mid  West  oomiKiny,  will  continue  In  active 
charge  of  the  properties. 

Praise.  Ky.  -The  Kanawha  Elkhorn  Col- 
lieries, of  Unffalo.  N.  Y.,  Is  arranging  plans 
for  the  install.'ition  of  new-  electrical  equip- 
ment for  Increased  operations  at  Its  local 
mining  plants.  The  company  is  developing 
about  4,800  acres  In  this  section  with  a 
■  apaclty  of  about  1,200  tons  dally,  and  the 
new  equipment  will  Include  three  new  gen- 


erating units.  R.  C.  Simpson  is  general 
superintendent. 

Jeff.  Ky. — The  Carr's  Fork  Coal  Co.  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  the  installation 
of  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  devel- 
opment of  about  3,000  acres  of  coal  prop- 
erties in  the  vicinity  of  Hamden,  Ky. 
Henry  E.  Bullock,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  is 
president. 

Columbus,  Ohio — The  Northland  Coal  Co., 
of  Columbus,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$2."i,00ii  to  $300,000  tor  the  purpose  of 
taking  over  a  large  tract  of  7.000  acres  of 
coal  lands  in  Wayne  County.  West  Virginia, 
on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  R.R.  The  tract 
has  one  working  mine.  It  is  planned  to 
oiien  three  or  four  more  mines  and  increase 
the  output  to  about  5,000  tons  daily.  The 
offices  of  the  company  are  in  the  Clinton 
Bldg.,  Columbus. 

Pocatello.  Ida. — The  Idaho  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  backed  by  Vice  President  Simpson  of 
the  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  of  Spokane,  which 
is  preparing  to  operate  in  the  Teton  basin 
near  Driggs,  -will  open  headquarters  in 
this  city  at  once,  according  to  E.  H,  Clarke, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  has  endorsed  the  coal-jnine  propo- 
sition. The  properties  are  said  to  contain 
over  13.000.000  tons  of  coal  and  their 
opening  will  prove  to  be  a  large  under- 
taking. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y, — The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  of 
this  place,  announces  the  change  o*f  address 
of  its  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  office,  which  has 
been  moved  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Commercial  Bank  Building. 
George  W.  Pritchett.  the  company's  south- 
eastern manager,  has  found  this  change 
advisable  o-n-ing  to  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  Morse  chains,  necessitating  the  l)uilding 
of  new  mills  and  also  increasing  the  capa- 
city of  others.  H.  E.  Matthews  continues 
with  the  company  answering  questions  and 
showing  Morse   drives   to   all   inquirers. 

Duqnoin,  III. — The  Elder-Bixler  Coal  Co.. 
of  Carrier  Mills,  III.,  southeast  of  here,  has 
announced  a  change  of  location  to  Harris- 
burg,  111.,  and  an  increase  in  stock  from 
$25,000   to   $100,000. 

The  Sangamon  County  Mining  Co.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to 
$200,000  and  announces  that  it  will  make 
large  extensions  on  its  mining  property  in 
the    near    future. 

The  Polonia  Coal  Co.,  -with  offices  in  Chi- 
cago, has  increased  Its  capital  stock  from 
$110,000    to    $150,000. 

Charleston.  W.  Va. — The  Mountain  Eagle 
Collieries  Co.,  Charleston  National  Bank 
Building,  recently  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $75,000.  has  perfected  its  organiza- 
tion, and  plans  are  being  prepared  for  the 
immediate  development  of  about  2,250 
acres  of  coal  properties  in  the  vicinity  of 
Heatheman,  W.  Va.  Complete  machinery 
and  equipment  will  be  installed  and  electric 
I>ower  drive  will  be  utilized  wherever 
possible.  It  is  proposed  to  have  an  initial 
capacity  of  140  tons  daily,  to  be  increased 
ultimately  to  600  tons.  The  work  also  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  a  power  plant  for 
plant  service.     Lee  Stone  is  manager. 

Bristol,  Va.^The  Hazard  Blue  Grass 
Coal  Corporation,  which  recently  filed  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  has  perfected  its  organization 
and  plans  are  being  made  for  the  instal- 
l.ation  of  machinery  and  equipment  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  development  of  a 
total  of  3.000  acres  of  co.-il  properties  in 
the  Hazard  district.  Ky.  It  is  planned  to 
have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  about  2,000 
tons  daily.  Included  in  the  development 
plans  is  the  erection  of  a  number  of  miners' 
dwellings  for  employees.  S.  R.  Jennings  is 
president ;  F.  A.  Garth,  vice  president,  and 
F.  Zulandt.  secretary-treasurer,  all  of 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  Hazard-Blue  Grass 
Coal  Corporation,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000,  is  offering  $350.0110  worth  of  preferred 
stock,  through  investment  houses.  This 
concern  was  recently  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  as  a  consolidation  of  the 
Hazard  Coal  Co.  and  Blue  Br.ass  Coal 
Corporation.  The  mines  are  located  In 
Perr.v  County,  near  H.'izard,  and  the  general 
offices  are  at  .Tohnsou  City.  Tenn.  The 
directors  are  principally  hankers  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  Virginia.  Tx»,ases 
Cf)ver  5.000  acres  of  coal  land,  the  highest 
royalty  rate  being  10  cents  per  ton.  The 
properties  are  estimated  to  contain  35.000.- 
000  tons  of  coal.  These  mines  are  laid  with 
good  steel,  have  more  th.an  .'iOO  mine  cars 
.'iiul  ten  electric  locomotives ;  ten  electric 
mining  machines,  three  substations,  two 
conveyor  lines  that  cost  $25,000  each  ;  two 
mod.-m  tltM'les  with  shaker  screens  that 
would  cost  not  less  than  $75,000  to  erect: 
electric  fans,  electric  pumps,  machine  and 
blacksmith  shops.  The  phint  Is  one  of  the 
most  complete  In  the  state  J.  F.  Hntfleld. 
of  the  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Clncln- 
natl,  Ohio.   Is  one  of  the  Incorporators. 
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EDITED     UY    JAMES    T.  HEARD 


Roller  Bearings  for  Mine  Cars 

Letter  No.  7 — The  discussion,  in  Coal  Age,  regarding 
the  merits  of  plain  and  roller  bearings,  for  mine  cars, 
has  been  very  interesting.  However,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  figures  presented  by  Richard  W.  Harris,  in 
the  issue  of  Mar.  4,  p.  455,  respecting  the  cost  of  lubri- 
cation for  mine  cars  equipped  with  plain  bearings. 

Last  year,  we  used  746  mine  cars,  which  were  scat- 
tered among  six  different  mines.  These  cars  were 
equipped  with  the  Eureka  wheel  made  by  Hockensmith. 
The  cars  were  oiled  on  an  average  once  everj^  six 
weeks,  using  for  that  purpose  No.  119  Keystone  grease 

For  the  ten  months  extending  from  January  1  to 
October  31,  the  grease  for  lubrication  cost  us  $1,370.71. 
The  labor  cost  for  applying  the  grease  to  the  cars  was 
$204.15  which  made  a  total  outlay,  for  lubricating  the 
746  cars,  during  the  ten  months  mentioned,  $1,574.86. 
Adding  one-sixth  to  this  amount,  to  reduce  to  a  basis  of 
a  year,  gives  a  total  estimated  cost  for  the  lubrication 
of  these  cars,  $1,837.34,  which  makes  the  average  cost, 
per  car,  per  year,  $1,837.34  -^  746  =  $2.46,  as  against 
$4,380  -f-  700  =  $6.25,  per  car,  per  year,  by  Mr.  Harris' 
estimate.  This  is  only  slightly  above  his  estimated 
cost  for  lubricating  cars  equipped  with  roller  bearings, 
which  was  $1,400  -f-  700  =  $2,  per  car,  per  year. 

Let  me  say  in  addition,  that  all  of  our  cars  are  drawn 
by  rope  haulage,  with  speeds  that  run  as  high  as 
eighteen  miles  per  hour.  R. 

Robertsdale,  Pa. 


Letter  No.  S — Referring  to  the  letter  of  Richard  W. 
Harris,  Coal  Age,  Mar.  4,  p.  455,  relating  to  roller  bear- 
ings for  mine  cars,  allow  me  to  say  that  his  reference 
to  the  cost  of  lubricating  both  plain-  and  roller-bearing 
cars  has  interested  me  greatly,  as  I  have  been  operating 
trucks  equipped  with  both  t>T)es  of  bearings. 

Our  plain-bearing  trucks  have  the  cavity-type  wheels, 
which  require  greasing  ever>'  90  days,  while  the  roller- 
bearing  equipment  requires  greasing  but  once  in  eight 
months.  Each  roller-bearing  car  requires  eight 
pounds  of  grease  at  10c.  a  pound,  making  the  cost  for 
grease  80c.  per  car,  in  eight  months,  or  $1.20,  per  car, 
per  year. 

Two  men  will  grease  thirty  of  these  cars  a  day.  They 
are  paid  $5.42,  each,  for  this  work,  which  makes  the 
labor  cost,  per  car,  2  X  5.42  h-  30  =  $0.36,  in  eight 
months;  or  54c.,  per  car,  per  year.  This  makes  the 
total  cost  for  labor  and  grease  1.20  +  0.54  =  $1.74, 
per  car,  per  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plain-bearing,  cavity-tjT)e 
wheels,  require  greasing  four  times  a  year,  using  four 
pounds  of  grease  per  car;  or  sixteen  pounds,  per  car, 
per  year,  at  10c.  per  pound,  which  makes  the  total  cost 
of  grease  $1.60,  per  car,  per  year. 


Two  men  will  grease  50  of  these  cars,  per  day,  each 
man  receiving  $5.42  a  day,  which  makes  the  cost  for 
labor  2  X  5.42  -f  50  =  $0.22,  per  car,  each  time  they 
are  greased,  or  88c.  per  car,  per  year.  This  makes  the 
total  cost  for  labor  and  grease  1.60  +  0.88  =  $2.48,  per 
car,  per  year;  and  shows  a  saving,  in  favor  of  roller- 
bearing  cars  of  $2.48  —  1.74  —  $0.74,  or  74c.,  per  car, 
per  year. 

Mr.  Harris  gives  the  cost  of  labor  for  greasing  roller- 
bearing  ears  four  times  a  year,  as  taken  from  his 
records  at  the  mine,  as  40c.,  per  car,  per  year,  or  lOc, 
per  car,  each  time  they  are  greased.  At  this  rate,  my 
cost  for  grease  and  labor,  for  roller-bearing  cars, 
greased  once  in  eight  months,  would  be  $1.20  per  car, 
for  grease  and  15c.,  per  car,  for  labor,  making  the  total 
cost  for  grease  and  labor  $1.35,  per  car,  per  year. 

However,  I  am  satisfied  that  roller-bearing  cars  can- 
not be  greased  for  ten  cents,  per  car,  when  the  car  has 
to  be  sidetracked,  and  the  cast-iron  plug  removed  from 
each  wheel,  the  grease  put  in  with  a  grease-gun,  the 
plugs  replaced  and  the  car  returned  to  service  again. 
At  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  this  work,  this  operation 
would  have  to  be  completed  in  four-and-one-half  minutes 
to  reduce  the  cost  to  ten  cents,  per  car. 

Staunton,  111.  B.  F.  Meyer 


Tamping  Dynamite 

Letter  No.  5 — Referring  to  the  letter  of  Gaston  F. 
Libiez,  on  the  subject  of  the  need  of  tamping  dynamite. 
Coal  Age,  Jan.  29,  p.  244,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he 
emphasizes  what  I  have  always  found  an  important 
factor  in  gaining  efficiency  in  the  shooting  of  coal.  Aside 
from  the  danger  to  the  health  and  lives  of  miners, 
there  are  many  thousands  of  dollars  wasted  annually 
through  ineffective  shooting,  and  the  loss  in  tonnage 
from  the  same  cause  is  immeasurable 

Aside  from  the  proper  mining  of  a  shot,  one  of  the 
strongest — in  fact  I  may  say  the  strongest  argument, 
in  behalf  of  the  effective  use  of  dynamite  and  per- 
missible explosives,  is  the  proper  tamping  of  the  charge. 
My  own  personal  experience,  as  well  as  data  gathered 
from  every  reliable  source,  has  convinced  me  that  the 
most  effective  results  are  obtained  when  a  charge  is 
tamped  full  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  The  almost 
invariable  custom  of  using  short  lengths  of  fuse  and 
tamping  the  hole  to  a  fraction  of  its  depth  only,  gives 
inferior  results. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  witness  a  series  of  comparative 
tests  of  black  powder  and  permissible  explosives.  These 
tests  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  latter  in  the  blasting  of  coal.  In  the 
course  of  the  demonstration,  it  was  shown  that  when  a 
permissible  powder  was  tamped  to  the  end  of  the  hole, 
the  results  exceeded  those  that  could  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  black  powder,  and  there  was  less  hazard  or  risk 
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to  the  miner.  Other  tests  made  with  partly  tamped 
charges  of  permissible  powder  proved  that  there  was  a 
considerable  loss  of  time  and  energj',  which  gave 
unsatisfactoiy  results. 

While  the  fully  tamped  charge  brought  the  coal  down 
in  an  excellent  manner,  the  same  charge  but  partly 
tamped  only  broke  and  sprung  the  coal,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  of  hard  muscular  effort  was  then  re- 
quired of  the  miner  to  loosen  or  break  dovm  the  shot. 
This  was  far  more  time  and  effort  than  would  have  been 
necessary  to  properly  tamp  the  charge.  Perhaps  the 
fully  tamped  hole  would  require  a  little  longer  fuse  and 
consume  a  minute  or  so  more  for  the  fuse  to  burn  to  the 
powder;  but  the  rest  and  relaxation  in  that  time  would 
do  the  miner  no  harm. 

Tests  Needed  to  Show  the  Evil  of  Poor  Tamping 
AND  Use  of  Short  Fuse 

The  tests  to  which  I  refer  were  necessary  at  that  time, 
to  discourage  the  use  of  black  powder  in  shooting  coal, 
which  practice  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  numerous 
fatal  accidents  and  gas  and  dust  explosions.  At  present, 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  show  the  evil  attending  the  use 
of  short  fuse  and  improperly  tamped  holes,  with  a  view 
to  discouraging  such  practices. 

The  miners'  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  permissible 
powders  was  their  increased  cost,  amounting  to  about 
two  cents.  To  offset  this,  miners  resorted  to  the  use 
of  short  fuse  and  improperly  tamped  holes.  But,  saving 
two  cents  in  this  manner  meant  the  loss  of  dollars  in 
effective  shooting.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  these 
demonstrations,  which  showed  the  effectiveness  of  fully 
tamped  holes,  the  practice  of  using  short  fuse  and  half- 
tamped  charges  still  prevails  in  many  localities,  and 
these  will  require  greater  effort  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
such  methods. 

In  the  explosion  of  nitroglycerine,  as  in  dynamite  and 
highly  nitrated  powders,  the  action  is  very  quick. 
While  it  is  possible  to  break  a  rock  by  placing  the  explo- 
sive on  its  flat  surface,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  far 
better  results  are  obtained  when  mud  or  dirt  is  placed 
over  the  dynamite.  While  it  is  readily  admitted  that  the 
force  of  the  exploding  charge  is  radiated  in  every 
direction,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
expansion  of  the  gases  is  greatest  in  the  line  of  least 
resistance;  which,  in  a  poorly  tamped  hole,  is  along  the 
axis  of  the  hole.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fully  tamped  hole 
presents  almost  equal  resistance  in  the  line  of  the  hole 
as  in  the  solid  coal,  which  will  be  broken  down  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion. 

Because  apparently  good  results  are  obtained  in  an 
ontamped  hole  charged  with  a  high  explosive,  many  are 
deceived  and  led  to  think  that  the  tamping  of  such 
powders  is  not  required.  Comparative  tests  are  needed 
to  show  that  a  smaller  charge  will  produce  equal  results 
in  a  hole  that  is  fully  tamped.  No  careful  and  intelligent 
miner  can  fail  to  profit  by  such  demonstations.  Where 
the  honest  miner  has  made  these  tests  for  himself,  he 
has  saved  time,  powder,  energy  and  money,  whether  he 
uses  a  15  per  cent  or  a  60  per  cent  dynamite. 

Aside  from  the  effective  results  obtained  in  shooting 
coal,  the  factor  of  safety  in  the  matters  suggested  is  of 
equal  importance.  According  to  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  about  25  per  cent  (24.80  per  cent) 
of  the  fatalities  due  to  blasting  coal  occur  from  pre- 
mature blasts,  and  only  about  3  per  cent  (2.97  per  cent) 
are  ascribed  to  tamping  the  holes.    Those  familiar  with 


the  practice  of  blasting  in  coal  mines  will  agree  that 
accidents  described  as  "premature  blasts"  are  chiefly 
the  results  of  the  use  of  short  fuse.  The  latter  tabula- 
tion, however,  is  avoided,  as  it  is  a  practical  admission 
cf  the  violation  of  the  mining  laws.  It  will  also  be 
agreed  that  many  of  the  accidents  due  to  tamping  result 
from  hurriedly  trying  to  get  the  powder  back  into  the 
hole  with  a  short  fuse,  already  lighted,  attached  to  it. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  practices,  which  are  so  dangerous, 
will  be  discarded  and  the  reckless  habits  of  miners  will 
give  place  to  a  deeper  regard  for  safety. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.  W.  H.  Noone. 


Shifting  the  Worker 

Letter  No.  .5 — Reading  the  letters  written  on  this  sub- 
ject calls  to  mind  a  statement  made  by  one  of  our  great- 
est manufacturers  and  financiers  who  remarked,  "It  is 
easier  to  finance  the  building  of  a  large  plant  than  it  is 
to  find  a  man  big  enough  to  manage  it." 

Reflecting  on  this  truth,  one  is  brought  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  success  of  any  undertaking  will  depend 
largely  on  the  ability  and  judgment  of  the  boss,  in 
selecting  and  placing  competent  men  in  the  various 
positions.  Therefore,  a  boss's  business,  first  and  last, 
is  to  select  the  right  man  for  the  right  place;  and  to  do 
this  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  general  order  of 
things,  and  reserve  the  pwwer  of  employing  and  dis- 
missing every  man  under  his  supervision  who  fails  to 
show  the  required  capability  and  fitness. 

When  a  change  is  made  from  one  department  to 
another,  or  from  one  job  to  another,  the  same  care  must 
be  exercised.  Some  of  the  most  serious  accidents  and 
numerous  breakdowns,  causing  fluctuations  in  produc- 
tion, have  been  due  to  unwise  changes.  To  overcome 
the  necessity  of  placing  inexperienced  men  at  certain 
work,  which  is  a  common  occurrence  at  a  coal  mine 
most  any  morning  when  the  regular  man  fails  to  report, 
extra  men  should  always  be  in  training. 

Training  Workers  for  Filling  Higher  Positions 

A  good  rule  is  to  train  brakemen  for  motormen,  track- 
men for  brakemen,  timbermen  for  drillers,  scrapers  for 
cutters,  etc.  This  should  be  done  on  idle  days  or  when- 
ever an  opportunity  is  offered  that  will  not  interfere  to 
any  great  extent  with  the  general  order  of  production. 
In  this  way  only,  can  a  safe  and  uniform  output  be 
maintained.  A  common  cause  of  accident  is  allowing  a 
man  to  do  certain  work  just  because  he  wanted  to  do  it. 
The  boss  is  the  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  is 
physically  or  mentally  fit  for  the  work  he  desires.  I 
know  of  many  instances  that  illustrate  this  point,  but 
one  will  suflSce  to  explain.    It  is  as  follows : 

A  young  man  who  was  helping  on  a  rockdrill  wanted 
to  change  to  braking  on  a  motor.  He  was  of  the  right 
build,  but  unfortunately  had  a  nervous,  excitable  tem- 
perament. He  was  given  a  trial  and  proved  the  most 
anxious  man  on  the  job;  but  it  soon  developed  that  he 
could  not  keep  his  head  when  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  happened.  For  that  reason  the  boss  put  him 
back  on  the  drill,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  motor- 
man  and  some  others  acquainted  with  the  matter.  The 
mine  committee  took  it  up  with  the  boss,  but  quickly 
agreed  with  him  when  it  was  shown  that  his  first 
thought  was  to  prevent  accidents.  Later,  however,  a 
new  boss  put  this  same  young  man  back  on  the  motor, 
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with  the  result  that  he  was  killed  inside  of  the  first 
month. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  trackman  who  was  put  on 
brakinn.  a  work  in  which  he  had  had  no  previous  ex- 
l>erience.  Not  being  used  to  runniii}?  and  beinp  continu- 
ously on  his  feet,  he  tired  quickly.  I  regret  to  .say  that 
this  man  also  was  killed  when  gathering  the  last  trip, 
before  quitting  for  the  day.  The  accident  might  have 
been  avoided  had  the  motorman  given  him  plenty  of 
time  toward  evening.  But,  as  it  was.  he  drove  the  new- 
man  the  same  as  the  regular  man  in  trying  to  ([uit  early. 

Still  another  accident,  on  the  same  class  of  work, 
occurred  when  a  miner  was  called  out  of  his  place  to 
brake;  he  was  not  dressed  for  the  work  and  was  killed 
by  having  his  ragged  trousers  caught  in  a  rail  joint.  An 
experienced  brakeman  keeps  his  trou.ser  legs  inside  of 
his  socks  and  wears  high  shoes. 

Occasionally  we  find  men  who  can  do  more  than  one 
thing  well.  They  should  always  be  encouraged,  for  they 
are  the  most  valuable  workers  and  will  never  be  satis- 
fied to  continue  doing  but  one  kind  of  work.  Changes 
of  occupation  on  laborious  work  is  the  best  cure  for 
staleness,  which  is  the  greatest  detriment  to  progress. 
A  thinking  foreman,  with  a  plan  in  his  head,  gets  re- 
sults by  keeping  his  men  contented. 

Pikeville,  Ky.  G.  E.  Daugherty. 


Are  Shotfirers  Harmful? 

Letter  No.  2 — It  was  with  much  surprise  that  I  read 
a  short  article  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  12,  p.  309,  in  which  the 
writer  claims  that  the  employment  of  shotfirers  and  the 
use  of  shotfiring  systems  are  most  harmful  and  danger- 
ous. The  article  is  unsigned,  but  apparently  the  writer 
is  viewing  the  subject  from  what  he  considers  would  be 
a  saving  effected  by  spending  the  money  that  would  be 
used  to  employ  shotfirers,  and  apply  it  to  the  better 
ventilation  of  the  mine.s.  His  concluding  statement  is 
"spend  just  half  as  much  money  in  real  ventilation  and 
make  the  mines  really  safe." 

If  by  "shotfiring  systems"  is  meant  the  electric  system 
of  shooting,  I  agree  that  this  is  unnecessary  and  might 
well  be  discarded,  whether  the  firing  is  done  by  hand 
batteries  or  from  the  surface.  However,  there  are 
several  reasons  why  shotfirers  should  be  employed  to 
shoot  down  the  coal  after  all  the  miners  have  left  the 
mine  and  gone  home  for  the  day. 

Mining  Law  in  Colorado 

Though  not  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the 
minmg  laws  of  other  states,  the  law  of  Colorado  (Sec. 
149)  requires  the  use  of  permissible  powder  in  all 
coking-coal  mines  and  mines  where  safety  or  electric 
lamps  are  e.xclusively  used  because  of  the  presence  of 
explosive  gas,  and  in  such  mines  as  the  chief  inspector 
believes  the  dust  to  be  highly  explosive. 

My  opinion  is  that  if  miners  were  permitted  to  do 
their  own  shooting  in  any  of  the  mines  mentioned  here, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  some  one  of  them  would  blow- 
up the  entire  mine.  The  law  further  states  (Sec.  158^ 
that,  w-here  permissible  powder  is  used,  the  primers 
shall  be  handled  only  by  the  shotfirers  or  shot  examiners, 
who  alone  shall  prepare  the  charge  and  fully  tamp  all 
shots  before  firing  them. 

Speaking  of  poor  ventilation  in  mines,  the  employ- 
ment of  .shotfirers  would  eliminate  this  trouble,  as  no 


competent  shotfirer  will  undertake  to  fire  shots  in  a  mine 
that  is  improperly  ventilated.  The  argument  advanced 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  mentioned  assumes  a  condi- 
tion in  the  mine  that  will  permit  the  use  of  open  lights. 
If  the  mine  is  generating  gas  in  any  quantity  whatso- 
ever, the  ventilation  must  be  sufficient  to  assure 
safety.  In  the  presence  of  open  lights  and  the  probable 
use  of  black  powder  and  squibs  or  fuse,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  a  windy  or  a  blown- 
out  shot,  owing  to  the  improper  tamping  of  the  powder, 
overcharging  the  hole,  or  a  badly  placed  shot  or  other 
cause.  Any  or  all  these  things  are  liable  to  result  when 
miners  do  their  own  shooting. 

Fatalities  Due  to  Careless  Habits  ok  Minfjis 

Many  miners  have  been  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
their  powder  when  preparing  a  cartridge,  the  accident 
being  caused  by  a  spark  from  their  open  light  falling 
into  the  powder.  Frequently  the  miner  will  tamp  his 
hole  w-ith  an  iron  bar  and  pay  for  his  heedless  act  by 
the  loss  of  his  life;  or  he  will  cut  off  the  end  of  the 
match  from  his  squib,  in  order  to  shorten  the  time  of 
the  explosion  of  the  shot,  and,  as  a  result,  be  caught  by 
the  flying  coal  before  he  can  reach  a  place  of  safety. 

A  practice  that  has  often  proved  fatal  to  the  miner  is 
that  of  returning  to  the  face  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  a 
delayed  shot,  which  may  explode  about  the  time  he  has 
reached  the  coal.  Or,  if  that  does  not  happen,  the  miner 
may  be  overcome  by  the  smoke  and  gases  of  other  shots. 
The  practice  of  shooting  off  the  solid  has  often  produced 
a  blownout  shot,  and  perhaps  a  local  explosion  of  gas  or 
dust  has  occurred  with  fatal  results. 

No  Economy  in  Eliminating  Shotfirers 

My  opinion  is  that  any  person  who  desires  to  do 
away  with  the  employment  of  shotfiring  has  had  no 
practical  experience  in  the  mining  of  coal  in  mines 
generating  much  gas,  or  where  the  coal  is  friable  and 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  gas  and  makes  much  fine 
dust.  Although  in  Colorado  we  have  a  good  mining 
law  that  is  second  to  none,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  mine  officials  to  over- 
step the  law  in  many  ways,  and  the  ventilation  of  our 
mines  cannot  be  said  to  be  modern,  for  which  the  high 
cost  of  operation  is  responsible. 

Shotfirers,  here,  obtain  $7  a  day  and  ordinarily  eaim 
an  amount  approaching  $2,000  a  year.  In  eight  hours  a 
shotfirer  will  examine,  prepare,  and  charge  the  holes, 
and  shoot  about  400  tons  of  coal ;  but  he  must  have  good 
ventilation  to  insure  safety.  Let  me  ask  if  it  would  be 
a  saving  of  time  and  labor  to  eliminate  the  shotfirer,  and 
allow  the  miners  do  their  own  shooting,  when  a  single 
fatal  accident  will  cost  the  company  about  $3,000.  Will 
anyone  say  that  it  will  be  possible  to  operate  a  coal 
mine  a  single  year  and  not  have  some  miner  blowTi  to 
pieces  by  reason  of  his  own  or  another's  carelessness, 
ignorance  or  reckless  disregard  of  danger. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  have  some  "honest  to 
goodness  safety  men"  on  the  inspection  staff  of  this 
state,  and  they  cannot  be  classed  as  "porch  lizards." 
Also,  we  have  superintendents,  foremen,  firebosses,  shot- 
firers and  timber  safety  men,  who  know  safety  from  A 
to  Z  in  respect  to  mining  coal.  Somebody  would  have  an 
awful  time  in  attempting  to  eliminate  from  the  mining 
laws  of  Colorado  the  requirements  relating  to  shotfirer.^. 

Farr,  Col.  Robert  A.  Marshall. 
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Co-operation  Among  Mine  Officials 

Letter  No.  7 — I  have  been  reading  the  many  interest- 
ing letters  on  this  subject  that  have  appeared  in  Coal 
Age;  and  the  discussion  is  most  timely,  as  co-operation 
is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  a  coal- 
mining organization.  Without  it,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  acquire  the  highest  efficiency. 

My  own  experience  in  the  operation  of  mines  is  one 
that  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  between  one  organiza- 
tion where  there  was  harmony  and  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  every  official,  and  another  where  there  was 
a  great  lack  of  such  co-operation.  The  recital  may 
prove  of  interest  to  many  others  who  doubtless  have 
had  similar  experiences. 

Hard-Luck  Stories  Told  the  Superintendent 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  employed 
by  a  coal  company,  in  the  position  of  mine  foreman. 
The  superintendent  was  a  man  who  knew  nothing  about 
a  coal  mine  and  had  no  desire  to  learn.  He  seldom 
came  to  the  mine,  and  never  ventured  underground. 

As  will  be  readily  understood,  this  type  of  super- 
intendent was  always  ready  to  listen  to  any  hard-luck 
story  that  a  miner  was  ready  to  tell  him.  Not  being 
a  practical  man,  he  accepted  as  truth  these  tales  of 
miners  claiming  they  had  a  "bad  place,  very  wet,  low 
hard  coal,"  where  they  could  not  earn  a  living. 

In  reply,  the  superintendent  would  say  "Never  mind, 
I'll  fix  that  on  pay  day";  and,  sure  enough,  when  pay- 
day came  these  fellows  would  lind,  $10,  $15  or  $25  extra 
money  in  their  envelopes.  This  was  too  good  to  keep 
and  the  fellow  thus  favored  would  make  his  boast  at 
the  hotel  when  drinking,  and  show  his  pay  envelope. 
The  result  was  that  my  best  men  began  to  accuse  me 
of  giving  these  fellows  a  higher  rate  that  enabled  them 
to  make  the  money  they  did.  The  trouble  was  soon 
traced  to  its  source,  however,  with  the  result  that  the 
superintendent  blamed  me. 

About  this  time  the  president  of  the  company 
advanced  the  superintendent  to  the  position  of  manager, 
and  I  was  made  superintendent  and  given  full  charge 
of  the  operating  end  of  the  business,  with  instructions 
to  report  to  the  manager. 

Changes  Made  Give  Increased  Efficiency 

My  first  visit  to  the  different  mines  of  the  company 
brought  about  numerous  changes,  and  others  were 
recommended.  Naturally,  this  stirred  the  ire  of  my 
already  cross  boss,  and  caused  him  to  ignore  many  of 
my  reports,  and  he  also  made  some  effort  to  start  a 
crusade  against  me.  However,  the  changes  made  in  the 
mines,  and  my  treatment  of  the  different  foremen  and 
the  men  brought  them  to  my  side;  and  they  always 
greeted  me  warmly  and  expressed  themselves  as  glad 
to  get  someone  to  whom  they  could  talk  and  who  under- 
stood their  plans  and  would  co-operate  with  them. 

The  result  of  these  changed  conditions  wrought  a 
large  increase  in  the  daily  tonnage  of  the  mines,  while 
the  operating  expenses  were  reduced  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  mines  were  getting  in  fairly 
good  .shape  and  everjthing  was  running  smoothly  on 
that  end  of  the  business.  At  this  juncture,  however,  it 
so  happened  that  I  was  offered  a  position  with  another 
company,  which  I  gladly  accepted.  In  contrast  with 
the  conditions  under  which  I  had  been  working,  I  will 


recite  briefly  the  conditions  which  surrounded  the  work 
in  my  new  position. 

The  manager  of  this  company  was  well  acquainted 
with  mines  and  mining  conditions,  having  been 
associated  with  the  mining  of  coal  from  his  boyhood. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  every  detail.  Any  change  to 
be  made,  or  any  recommendation  offered,,  received  his 
careful  attention.  The  result  was  that  the  mines  were 
worked  on  a  paying  basis.  The  company  was  satisfied 
and  the  men  likewise.  Good  feeling  prevailed  not  only 
throughout  the  organization  but  likewise  among  all  with 
whom  the  company  did  business. 

I  need  not  say  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be 
associated  with  a  company  where  the  officials'  one  desire 
was  to  co-operate  with  each  other  and  with  their  men. 
From  the  manager  down,  each  man  was  on  the  job 
doing  his  best  at  all  times;  and  there  were  no  idle  days, 
except  when  there  were  no  cars.  It  had  been  the  habit 
of  one  of  the  company  to  invite  different  ones  among 
him  men  for  a  short  stay  at  his  hunting  camp  where 
they  were  treated  on  terms  of  equality  and  made  to 
enjoy  their  trip. 

Outsiders  have  frequently  failed  to  understand  why 
this  company  has  had  no  labor  troubles  or  strikes  to 
mar  the  harmony  that  exists  among  the  workers  in 
their  mines.  Though  my  former  manager  has  often 
tried  to  get  me  back,  there  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to 
return  to  the  old  conditions.  S.  D.  Hainley. 

Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Growing  Scarcity  of  Mine  Timber 

Letter  No.  2 — Regarding  the  question  of  how  mine 
roof  can  be  supported  without  the  use  of  timber,  it 
would  seem  that  the  proper  answer,  or  at  least,  the 
answer  most  readily  made,  would  be  to  advise  the  use  of 
iron  or  steel  supports,  which  is  not  new  in  mining 
practice.  However,  the  question  of  cost  is  an  important 
one  and  must  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  relative  cost  of  different  materials  that  can  be 
used  to  support  mine  roof  can  only  be  determined  by 
experimenting,  for  a  sufficient  time,  in  order  to  enable 
a  correct  judgment  to  be  reached  in  regard  to  the 
practicability  of  their  use.  The  results  should  then 
be  tabulated  so  as  to  show  the  minimum  cost  per  ton 
of  coal  mined  in  the  use  of  each  material. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  "life  of  mine  timber,"  by 
which  is  meant  the  duration  of  service  up  to  the  time 
when  the  wood  becomes  so  rotten  or  decayed  that  it  is 
of  no  further  use;  or  the  post  is  crushed  or  broken 
under  the  weight  it  should  support.  The  life  of  mine 
timber  can  be  lengthened  by  such  treatment  as  creosot- 
ing  and  other  methods  known  in  mining  practice.  Many 
of  these  have  been  described,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
pages  of  Coal  Age,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Another  method  of  prolonging  the  life  of  timber  is 
to  adopt  such  a  method  of  working  as  will  lessen  the 
load  resting  on  the  timber  supports,  by  throwing  much 
of  the  weight  of  the  overburden  over  onto  the  solid  coal 
and  by  leaving  adequate  pillar  supports  that  will  prevent 
the  crushing  of  the  coal  and  reduce  the  liability  to 
squeeze,  which  is  so  destructive  of  timber.  These  and 
other  methods  of  conserving  timber  must  be  carefully 
studied.  It  is  of  chief  importance  to  draw  all  timbers 
from  abandoned  places,  and  use  these  again. 

Linton,  Ind.  W.  H.  LuxTON. 
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Feedwire   in   Locomotive   Haulage 

Kindly  permit  me  to  submit  a  rough  sketch  of  our 
trolley  wire,  showing  the  present  installation  in  the 
mine.  My  desire  is  to  ascertain  what  gain  there  is,  if 
any,  in  the  extra  feedwire  shown  as  running  a  distance 
of  700-ft.  from  A  to  B.  As  indicated  in  the  sketch, 
power  is  supjilied  to  the  trolley  wire  from  a  large  cable 
to  which  it  is  connected  at  the  shaft  bottom.  Branch 
lines  e.xtend  into  the  back  entry,  as  I  have  shown  and 
tried  to  make  clear  in  the  drawing. 

We  are"  operating  two  G-ton  Goodman  locomotives. 
One  of  these  runs  into  the  south  entry  while  the  other 
operates  on  the  straight  west,  besides  hauling  coal  from 
the  north  entry.  The  locomotive  running  south  travels 
a  distance  of  3,000  ft.  from  the  shaft  bottom  to  the 
inside  parting,  which  makes  6,000  ft.  for  a  round  trip. 
The  locomotive  operating  in  the  west  and  north  entries 
must  run  a  distance  5,000  ft.  each  round  trip.  The  volt- 
age is  250  volts. 

As  shown  in  my  sketch,  an  extra  feedwire  700  ft. 
long  has  been  installed  for  the  purpose,  as  our  elec- 
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trician  says,  of  enabling  the  locomotives  to  operate  with 
greater  efficiency.  This  feedwire  is  attached  or  cross- 
connected  to  the  trolley  line  by  common  cast-iron  trol- 
ley hangers  bolted  together  with  short  pieces  of  copper 
wire.  Both  the  main  trolley  line  and  the  feedwire  are 
No.  0000.  Kindly  state  if  there  is  any  necessity  for 
maintaining  this  extra  length  of  feedwire. 
La  Salle,  111.  Assistant  Superintendent. 


The  electrician  is  right  in  stating  that  the  feedwire 
mentioned  is  required  for  the  more  efficient  operation  of 
the  two  locomotives.  A  6-ton  locomotive  operating  on  a 
250-volt  circuit  will  require  a  current  of  about  100  amp. 
The  two  locomotives,  operating  at  the  same  time,  will 
call  for  a  current  of  200  amp.  Both  of  these  locomo- 
tives may  chance  to  be  at  the  end  of  their  respective 
lines  at  the  same  time. 

In  that  case,  making  due  allowance  for  a  return 
either  by  wire  or  through  the  rails,  which  must  be  well 
bounded,  the  transmission  of  a  current  of  200  amp. 
through  a  0000-wire,  a  distance  of  1,200  ft.  to  the 
mouth  of  the  south  entry,  shows  a  drop  of  10  per  cent, 
in  voltage,  or  a  loss  of  25  volts,  reducing  the  voltage  at 
that  point  to  225  volts. 

Again,  the  transmission  of  a  current  of  100  amp.  to 
the  face  of  the  south  entry,  a  distance  of  4,000  ft.,  in- 


cluding the  return,  the  round  trip  from  the  shaft  bot- 
tom to  that  point  being  6,000  ft.,  would  mean  a  further 
drop  of  8  per  cent,  or  a  loss  of  18  volts,  which  would  re- 
duce the  voltage  available  at  the  face  of  the  south  entry 
to  207  volts. 

Likewise,  the  voltage  at  the  face  of  the  west  entry 
would  be  reduced  to  212  volts.  Owing  to  this  drop  in 
voltage,  locomotives  would  operate  at  a  greatly  reduced 
efficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  700-ft.  length  of  extra  0000- 
wire  provides  an  additional  8  volts  at  the  faces  of  the 
south  and  west  entries,  respectively,  affording  an  in- 
creased efficiency  of  about  4  per  cent  at  each  of  those 
points.  This  increase  in  the  voltage  available  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  trolley  system  will  be  appreciated 
by  experienced  motormen,  who  realize  what  a  drop  of 
pressure  means  in  the  operation  of  a  haulage  locomotive. 


Arkansas  Mining  Law 

A  question  has  arisen  here  that  has  caused  consider- 
able discussion  of  late,  in  respect  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Arkansas  State  Mining  Law,  as  it  relates  to  men 
entering  the  mine  when  one  or  more  places  have  been 
"marked  out"  as  being  dangerous  for  work.  Some  say 
that  if  there  are  two  places  marked  out  by  the  fireboss 
when  making  his  examination  of  the  mines,  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  mining  law  to  permit 
men  to  enter  the  mine.  Others  say  that  if  but  one  place 
is  marked  out  by  the  fireboss  as  being  dangerous,  it  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  men  from  entering  the  mine. 
Still  others  claim  that  there  is  no  requirement  of  this 
kind  in  the  law;  but  that  the  law  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  men  being  permitted  to  enter  the  mine  after  the 
fireboss  has  completed  his  examination  of  the  workings. 
I  want  to  ask  what  the  law  says  regarding  this  matter. 

Russellville,  Ark.  J.  P.  Hill. 


The  mine  regulation  specified  in  Act  No.  225  of  the 
Arkansas  law,  describing  the  duties  of  the  fireboss  reads 
as  follows : 

Section  10.  In  all  mines  where  a  fireboss  is  employed,  all 
working  places,  and  worlced-out  places  adjacent  to  working  places, 
shall  be  examined  when  it  can  be  done  at  least  once  a  day  by  a 
competent  fireboss.  whose  duty  it  shaU  be  to  enter  a  report  of  the 
existing  conditions  of  such  working  places  and  worked-out  places 
in  a  well-bound  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and 
all  dangerous  places  that  are  marked  out  shall  be  marked  on  a 
blackboard  furnished  by  the  company,  before  any  other  employees 
enter  the  mine. 

From  the  reading  of  this  section,  it  appears  that 
there  are  no  restrictions  placed  on  the  men  being  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  mine,  after  the  fireboss  has  entered 
the  report  of  his  examination  in  the  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  has  marked  on  the  blackboard  those  places 
where  he  has  found  danger.  It  may  he  reasonah!.\-  sup- 
posed that  men  who  work  in  the  places  reported  as 
dangerous  would  be  instructed  not  to  proceed  into  the 
mine,   until   their   places   have   been    made   safe. 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED       B^' 

JAMES    T.    BEARD 


Mine    Inspectors'    Examination 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  March  30,  31,  1920 

(Selected  Questions) 

Ques. — Name  and  describe  the  four  electrical  units 
in  common  use. 

Alls. — The  four  common  electrical  units  are  the 
ampere,  volt,  ohm  and  watt.  The  ampere  is  the  unit 
used  to  express  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  in 
a  conductor.  The  ampere,  in  electricity,  corresponds 
to  volume  in  ventilation,  it  being  an  expression  for 
quantity. 

The  volt  is  a  unit  used  to  measure  the  electromotive 
force,  and  expresses  the  pressure  of  the  electric  current. 
It  corresponds  to  pressure  in  ventilation. 

The  ohm  is  the  unit  used  to  measure  the  resistance 
offered  by  a  conductor  to  the  flow  of  an  electric  current. 
A  resistance  of  one  ohm  requires  a  pressure  of  one 
volt  to  pass  a  current  of  one  ampere  through  a  con- 
ductor. 

The  watt  is  the  unit  of  electric  power.  It  is  the 
power  required  to  pass  a  current  of  one  ampere,  under 
a  pressure  of  one  volt.  Seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
(746)    watts  are  equivalent  to  one  horsepower. 

Ques. — How  is  electric  current  generated  before  it 
is  transmitted,  and  how  is  the  transmitted  electric 
power  utilized? 

Ans. — The  current  is  generated  by  an  electric  dynamo 
or  generator.  The  transmitted  current  is  utilized  in 
the  operation  of  an  electric  motor. 

Ques. — A  current  of  air  entering  a  mine  is  150,000 
cu.ft.  per  minute,  at  a  temperature  of  40  deg.  F.  The 
air  at  the  outlet  measures  165,000  cu.ft.  per  minute,  at 
a  temperature  of  65  deg.  F.  What  is  the  percentage 
of  mine  gases  present  in  the  air  leaving  the  mine? 

Ans. — In  this  case,  ignoring  the  effect  of  the  reduced 
pressure  at  the  discharge  opening  of  the  mine,  and 
calculating  the  increase  of  volume  due  to  rise  of  tem- 
perature, we  have  for  the  estimated  volume  of  the 
return  air,  from  this  cause, 

X       _  460  +  65  ^  525 
460  -I-  40       .500 


150,000 

150.000  X  525 
500 


=  157,.':00  cu.ft.  per  min. 


Then,  since  the  measurement  on  the  return  airway 
shows  165,000  cu.ft.  of  air  and  gas,  the  volume  of  gas 
present  in  that  current  is  165,000  —  157,500  =  7.500 
cu.ft.  per  minute.  The  percentage  of  gas  present  in 
the  return  current  i.^;,  therefore,  100(7,.500  ^  165,000) 
=  4.54,  say  4*  per  cent. 

Ques. — Name  and  describe  the  different  gases,  com- 
mon to  the  anthracite  mines.  What  are  their  dangers 
to  life  and  their  injurious  effects  on  man?     Give  also 


their  symbols,  specific  gravities  and  properties.  Where- 
are  they  found?  How  are  they  produced?  Give  their 
effects  on  combustion. 

Ayis. — Methane  or  marsh  gas  (CH.)  ;  specific  gravity 
0.559,  is  combustible  gas.  It  is  not  poisonous, 
but  when  breathed  in  an  undiluted  state  produces  death 
by  suffocation.  This  gas  forms  an  explosive  mixture 
with  air.  Being  lighter  than  air,  it  accumulates  at 
the  roof  or  at  the  face  of  steep  pitches  and  in  rise 
workings  where  it  may  be  found  in  large  quantities. 
Methane  is  produced  by  the  slow  metamorphosis  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  in  the  absence  of  air  and  the 
presence  of  water.  This  gas  is  occluded  in  the  coal 
formations.  Having  no  available  oxygen,  the  gas 
extinguishes  flame,  except  when  mixed  with  air  in 
proportion  to  form  either  an  inflammable  or  an  explosive 
atmosphere. 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO)  specific  gravity,  0.967  is  a 
combustible  gas  and  very  poisonous,  small  jjercentages 
present  in  the  mine  air  producing  instant  death  when 
breathed.  This  gas  is  formed  by  the  slow  combustion 
of  carbonaceous  matter  in  a  limited  supply  of  air.  It 
is  found  in  abandoned  workings  where  there  is  little 
or  no  ventilation.  It  occurs  al.so  in  the  return  from  a 
mine  fire.  The  effect  of  carbon  monoxide  on  combustion 
is  to  increase  the  activity,  the  gas  itself  being  com- 
bustible. 

Carbon  dioxide  (CO.),  specific  gravity  1.529.  is  an 
extinctive  gas,  heavier  than  air.  It  accumulates  at  the 
floor  and  in  swamps,  dip  workings  and  other  low  parts 
of  a  mine.  It  is  produced  by  the  various  forms  of 
combustion  that  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  air;  as,  for  example,  the  burning  of  lamps, 
breathing  of  men  and  animals  and  other  forms  of 
active  combustion.  With  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  it 
forms  the  blackdamp,  which  always  accumulates  in 
poorly  ventilated  mine  workings  and  in  abandoned 
places  that  are  unventilated.  Having  no  available  oxy- 
gen, it  will  not  support  combustion. 

Olefiant  gas  (C^H,)  specific  gravity  0,978  is  a  heav>', 
hydrocarbon  gas  often  associated  v  ith  methane.  Its 
properties  are  much  the  same  as  that  gas.  This  gas 
and  ethane  (CH,)  specific  gravity  1.0366,  also  a  heavj- 
hydrocarbon  gas,  like  methane,  has  been  produced  in 
the  formation  of  coal.  But  unlike  methane,  Iwlh  of 
these  gases  have  been  produced  in  the  absence  of  air 
and  water. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  (HS)  specific  gravity  1.1912  is 
a  combustible  and  poi.sonous  gas.  having  a  strong 
(li.sagreeable  odor  resembling  that  of  rotten  eggs.  The 
gas  is  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  iron  pyrites  in 
the  presence  of  moisture.  The  gas  seldom  occurs  in 
quantity  to  be  dangerous  in  the  mines,  although  like 
methane  it  forms  explosive  mixtures  with  air.  Having 
no  available  oxygen,  it  is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion. 
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F.  G.  'PrNon  Heads  Mineral   Fuels 
Division  of  Geologieal  Survey 

Receives  Permanent  Appointment  as  Successor  to 

C.  E.  Lesher    -  Assisted  in  Economics 

Section  at  Peace  Conference 

F''  G.  TKYON  has  been  forniall.v  appointed  as  head  of 
.the  Mineral  Fuels  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Sui-vey.  He  has  heen  actiiiK  head  of  the  division  since 
the  resignation  a  few  months  ago  of  C.  E.  Lesher.  His 
appointment  is  now  made  permanent. 

Mr.  Tryon  is  a  native  of  Indianapolis,  where  he  ac- 
quired his  early  education.  Later  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  where  he  specialized  in  economics, 

economic  g  e  o  1  ogA- 
and  mining  engi- 
neering. He  was 
graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1914. 
He  took  a  two-year 
post  graduate  course, 
however,  and  earned 
a  master's  degree. 
He  was  elected 
Rhodes  scholar  for 
Minnesota,  but 
owing  to  the  im- 
minence of  the  war 
he  did  not  undertake 
that  work. 

He  spent  a  short 
time  in  the  Mid-Con- 
tinental o  i  1  field, 
where  he  did  work 
as  an  oil  geologist. 
While  engaged  in 
that  work  war  broke 
out.  He  was  denied 
admission  to  the  army  because  of  physical  disability. 
Determined  to  do  some  sort  of  war  work,  however,  he 
went  to  Washington  and  secured  employment  as  assist- 
ant geologist  on  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sun'ey. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  was  transferred  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  to  take  charge  of  statistics  of 
mineral  raw  materials,  chemicals  and  explosives.  After 
several  months  of  that  work  his  return  was  requested 
by  the  Geological  Survey  in  order  that  he  might  assist 
in  the  increased  work  being  done  by  that  bureau  in  the 
collection  and  compilation  of  mineral  fuel  statistics. 

A  few  months  later  Mr.  Tryon  was  commissioned  as 
captain  and  assigned  to  the  statistical  division  of  the 
General  Staff,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  statis- 
tics on  chemicals,  fuels  and  explosives.  His  duties  in 
this  connection  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  join  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  where  he  was  attached 
to  headquarters  at  Chaumont. 

After  the  signing,  of  the  armistice  Mr.  Tryon  was 
transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  Peace  Commission  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the  economics  and  sta- 
tistical section.  Later  he  became  American  secretary  of 
the  raw  materials  section  of  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council.  With  the  completion  of  his  work  in  the  eco- 
nomics section  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Washington. 
where  he  spent  two  months  completing  his  statistical 
duties.  On  being  released  from  the  army  he  resumed 
his  work  with  the  Geological  Survey. 


•Il;'i  • 


For  many  years  Mr.  Tryon  ha.s  made  a  special  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  conservation  of  mineral 
fuels.  He  is  convinced  that  this  problem  must  combine 
the  points  of  view  of  economics  and  engineering.  While 
he  realizes  that  the  ronserv'ation  of  fuels  is  essentially 
an  engineering  problem  he  also  is  aware  of  the  inability 
to  carrying  out  policies  in  that  connection  in  disregard 
of  the  dollars  and  cents  consideration. 


Have  Fatal  Accidents  Been  Reduced 
by  Increased  Sobriety?* 

W.  W.  Adams,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Mine  Accident 

Statistician,  Presents  This  as  a  Problem 

as  Yet  Unsolved 

A  GRATIFYING  decrease  is  noticeable  in  the  numbei- 
of  men  killed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States 
(luring  the  past  six  months  as  compared  to  the  quantity 
of  coal  produced.  During  .July  la.st  year,  when  221  men 
lost  their  lives,  the  production  of  coal  was  over  50  mil- 
lion tons.  In  January,  1920,  the  production  had 
increased  to  56  million  tons,  or  1 1  per  cent,  while  the 
fatalities,  instead  of  increasing  proportionately,  actually 
decreased  to  188,  or  nearly  15  per  cent.  Nor  is  this 
decrease  a  mere  accident  or  coincidence  peculiar  to  the 
month  of  Januaiy,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table: 

Production       Mori        NuinltiT  KilUnl 
t^hort  toiiiil      KilliHl    por  Million  Toi.?- 


.luJv, 
.\ug. 

1919 

1919 

50.501.000 
50,805,000 
54.735,000 
04.702.000 
26  389  000 

221 
223 
179 
243 
94 
169 
188 

4  38 
4  39 

.■^ept 

1919    

3  27 

Oct. 

1919 

3  76 

Nov 

1919   

3  56 

Dec. 

1919 

44.527,000 

3  80 

.Ian. 

1920 

56,043,000 

3  35 

From  the  figures  shown  above  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  average  monthly  production  for  January  and 
the  five  months  immediately  preceding  was  49,500,000 


Percerr+age  Change  in  -the    Oi/+pu+  of  Cool  and 
Men  killed.  July  1919 -Jan.  1920 


5.00 


AcKial  Number  cf  Men  Willed  -for  each 

Million  Tons  of  Coal  produced 

HAS    I..\CK   OF   SPIKITGUS    I.IQrORS    DEPRESSED   THE 
FATALITY   CURVE? 


•"Decrease    in    Coal    Mine    Accidents,"    In    Monthly    Repoil-    on 
Investigations,   C    S.   Bureau  of   .Mines, 
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tons,  or  only  2  per  cent  below  that  for  July,  while  the 
average  number  of  men  killed  was  183,  or  a  decrease  of 
over  17  per  cent. 

The  improvement  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  ba.sed  uiion  the  percentage  of  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  output  of  coal  and  the  number  of 
men  killed,  as  well  as  on  the  actual  number  of  deaths 
for  each  million  tons  of  coal  produced.  The  month  of 
July,  1919,  has  been  used  as  a  standard  for  this  com- 
parison because  it  is  fairly  representative  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  men  killed  each  month  since  1911. 

It  will  be  noted  that  during  the  last  six  months  the 
accidents  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing production  of  coal  and  that  during  the  coal  strike 
last  November  the  decline  in  the  output  of  coal  was 
accompanied  by  an  even  greater  decline  in  the  number 
of  lives  lost.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note 
that  a  number  of  large  municipalities  report  an  equally 
important  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
during  1919  and  the  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  that 
this  decrease  is  due  to  the  effect  of  prohibition. 


New  York  Anthracite  Wage 
Conference  Still  Without  Result 

Union  Offirials  Profess  Difficulty  Holding  Men  in  Line 

— Expected  That  Conference  Will  Be 

Concluded  This  Week 

ANOTHER  week  of  conferences  by  the  sub-committee 
.  of  anthracite  operators'  and  miners'  represent- 
atives has  failed  to  bring  about  an  agreement.  These 
conferences  have  been  going  on  since  March  9  and  as 
a  result  of  their  duration  many  workers  in  the  mining 
regions  have  become  disgruntled  and  talk  of  remaining 
away  from  the  mines  until  an  agrement  is  reached. 

In  order  to  pacify  some  of  the  workers  members  of 
the  Wage  Scale  Committee  who  happened  to  be  in  New 
York  City  last  week  were  sent  back  to  their  home  towns 
to  tell  the  workers  that  substantial  progress  was  being 
made. 

A  meeting  of  the  Wage  Scale  Committee  was  held  at 
the  Continental  Hotel  of  this  city  on  April  14,  at  which 
the  members  were  made  acquainted  with  the  progress 
made  in  the  negotiations.  The  utmost  secrecy  is  being 
maintained  Vjy  both  operators  and  miners  regarding  the 
progress  made  and  as  to  what  discussions  take  place  in 
the  conferences. 

During  the  .session  on  March  15  the  Sub-Committee 
discussed  six  demands  of  the  miners  and  made  what  was 
regarded  as  the  first  actual  start  toward  a  new 
agreement.  These  demands  as  set  forth  in  the  official 
statement  given  out  following  the  conference  were: 

"The  term  of  years  of  any  agreement  that  might  be 
reached;  the  question  of  abolishing  individual  contracts; 
the  increase  in  wages;  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
wage  scale  so  that  like  occupations  would  carry  the 
same  rate;  the  demand  that  shovel  crews  operating  for 
coal  companies  be  paid  the  rates  paid  by  contractors  to 
shovel  men;  and  the  reduction  in  hours  of  pumpmen, 
engineers,  fan  runners,  stablemen  and  watchmen." 

The  .-iub-committee  at  the  conclusion  of  its  conference 
on  Friday,  April  IG,  issued  a  statement  denying  the 
correctness  of  figures  published  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers on  April  16,  purporting  to  show  profits  of  coal- 
mining companies. 

The  official  statement  issued  by  the  sub-committee 
read: 


"At  the  meeting  of  the  sub-committee  of  anthracite 
operators  and  mine  workers  held  today  the  mine  work- 
ers submitted  a  rejoinder  to  the  operators'  exhibit 
relating  to  rates,  opportunity  for  employment  and  earn- 
ings. A  general  discussion  followed  upon  the  matter  of 
earnings  and  increase  in  wages  demanded  by  the  mine 
workers. 

"The  committee  has  not  at  any  time  had  before  it 
figures  and  data  carried  as  news  by  the  Associated 
Press  purporting  to  show  excessive  profits  or  profiteer- 
ing by  the  anthracite  operators." 

Further  discussion  of  the  increase  in  wages  demanded 
by  the  miners  took  place  at  the  session  of  the  sub- 
committee held  on  Saturday,  April  17.  The  sub- 
committee also  gave  consideration  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  an  average  family  in  the  anthracite  i-egion 
because  of  increases  in  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  rent 
iind  coal. 

While  no  official  announcement  was  made,  the  oper- 
ators are  expected  in  a  few  days  to  issue  a  statement 
of  the  action  they  will  take  in  regard  to  the  demands 
of  the  miners. 

The  sub-committee  of  anthracite  mine  workers  and 
operators  met  on  April  19  and  resumed  consideration  of 
the  matters  pending  before  the  committee.  Upon  the 
question  of  increase  a  large  part  of  the  session  was  de- 
voted to  an  effort  to  reach  a  basic  conclusion  upon  which 
to  predicate  an  adequate  wage  scale  to  the  anthracite 
workers. 

That  there  is  much  unrest  among  the  radicals  in  the 
coal  fields  was  stated  by  some  of  the  Miners'  Union 
officials  upon  their  return  to  this  city  on  Monday.  They 
say  the  delay  in  reaching  an  agreement  is  giving  the 
radical  elements  a  chance  for  agitation  and  that  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  Schuylkill  County  region.  So  far 
the  union  officials  have  been  able  to  hold  the  men  in  line. 

It  is  reported  that  the  check  off  and  other  questions 
raised  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  have  been 
under  discussion. 


Retail  Prices  of  Coal  by  Cities  from 
1913  to  1920 

Figures  Are  Given  Only  for  Cities  Which  Quoted  Prices 

for  Food  and  in  Years  When  Food  Prices 

Were  Scheduled 

AVERAGE  retail  prices  of  coal  on  Jan.  15  and  July 
L  15  of  each  year  from  1913  to  1919,  inclusive,  and  on 
Jan.  15,  1920,  by  cities  have  been  published  by  the 
Monthhi  Labor  Review  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The  prices 
quoted  are  those  that  were  charged  by  the  retail  trade 
for  fuel   for  household  use. 

In  addition  to  the  prices  for  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite, prices  are  shown  for  Colorado,  Arkansas  and  New 
Mexico  anthracite  in  those  cities  where  these  coals 
formed  any  considerable  portion  of  the  sales  for  house- 
hold use. 

The  prices  shown  for  bituminous  coal  are  averages 
made  on  the  several  kinds.  The  coal  dealers  in  each  citj' 
were  asked  to  quote  prices  on  the  kinds  of  bituminous 
coal  usually  sold  for  household  use. 

The  prices  ((uoted  are  for  coal  delivered  to  consumers 
but  do  not  include  charges  for  .storing  the  coal  in  cellar 
or  coal  bin  where  an  extra  handling  was  necessary. 

Prices  are  shown  for  coal  only  in  the  cities  in  which 
prices  are  scheduled  for  food  and  are  shown  for  the 
years  when  food  prices  were  obtained. 
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„..a„  „„™«.c  C«a.  Prices  Pc.  Short  Ton  on  Jan.  ,r.  and  J*  .r„  >,U  ,.,»  ,....  A..o  .an.  .5.  .920 

,  ,     ■">,.,,      ....""..„      >■.""'•'.      •'-""■-       '"■      ••'""■      '■•      ""      "'■■ 

Bituminous ♦■' 

'»—:-"--: 5-:;  --  yiz  If^  V^^  M^S  ^-  --  --  ? - -- !1  Sg  1!  J^. . .0. 

Ch,-»tnut : '^'"" 

Biluiiiinoua ,„,,       i  (.11       ■;  nun       5  616       6  461       6  741       7  286       7  496 

Birmingham,  Al».:  ^217       4.011        4.228       3  833       4  090       3  646       3  913       3  644       5.080       5.616 

Bituminous 

B<?5W^ni..nt.™eite- ,3^   ,00„   ,  .„   7  750   7  500   8  000   8  000   .500   ,.850  .0  25.  5^  OOg  J^  g  -^30 

Chestnut 

Bituminous 

Briiigeport.  Conn.:  ,0  OaO     ,(,500     10  400     12  370     11750       2  500 

Pennsylvania  anthracite—  ^-^^     ,„  5„j     ,0400     12  370     11750     12  500 

Stove 9.125       5  liwi       o  juu 

Chestnut .V...      ■■ 

Bituminous 

,,KSs™-"^:'r. -.   ..|£  S:8J!   J:a   SS   S:SS   S:f!S  !i:!   i:S   !"!   !!"  «  «  ■";"" 

Chestnut '•  .Aim 

'B^fe^MoT: ; '.;      7.4.7       6.750       7.125       7.125       8.222       9.188       9.083       9  377       9.836     10  381 

Bituminous  nns    n  400S 

^^-■^- ::::::   Hi  !i  VB  ii  ti  HS  ti  li  liii  -- «"  'J:^«  'i^if 

Bituminous n     1 1   ^oft 

°^S"-^:::::     IS   IS   12  «   iii   si  'il   Hi   Hi!  ti  «i  «  '^ffl  ii^S 

Bituminous .  


^"=-:  !i  li  ii  tis  Ns  11  is  Hi  ■1:1  is  'i^:::  a.  '^'  "^ 


Bituminous 

^f  ^""^"^::::       HI   !1i   li   ii?   iS   V^   IS   iS  ii   ^^   -.  '^^  ^^   ''" 

Bituminous ,   4„g       5,4}       6.179       6  088       6  056       6  513 

Columbus.  Ohio:  ^  °'" 

Bituminous 

Dallas.  Tex.;  .  18  000     20  000     22  000 

Pennsvlvania  anthracite —  

4£=-"-^^:::::::: ,,.  -n. ... ,:,. .... :??!  ^s  !»•  --  -"'  i"-"  ■•"  -"  "'" 

Bituminous B .  ZJU                                                                                                                                                                                                        n  1 4  nflO 

^cTo-rk^o^Uracit^  ^  ,„„       ,  3„0     ,0500       8.929       9.214       9.07|       9,33       8  786       9.600     ...750     ,2.325     .2650     .3  ,  g  j- 

iraolTk'n^ciT^ed.V.;.....                        5  ""i     '  1  5^4       ^  5Ji       'l^t       IM'l       IHI       liV.       IZ'y^^^       7.995       8.48       8  348  8  908 

Bituminous 

'"Wi^--      m  11  m  Is  Hi  il  n  ^«?  si  S  'Si  'i^i  'iS  'ife 

Bituminous 5i 

'■i»-^— Ml!  J;-   IS   ',S   IS  IS  Sm   !!!!  IS  l!:3  IIS  JHi  ii|s  iis 

Chestnut 

Bituminous 9  qOQ  1 0  000     1 0  000      1 2  000 

Houston,  Tex.:  ^  

W^-^L 51  li  S  m  -i  li  Hi!  !i  Ti  ii  'Hi  'Hi  'Hi  'HE 

Bituminous ' ' 

''^i'''""'"^::::      ^S   sS   il   iill    «i   55   "S   ii  'iS  li  ...  ^^  «  « " 

Bituminous      '    ■'"  ,_,  .c   mn 

Kansas  City.  Mo.:  .  ,,  ,292     .2  592      13  700     .5    107     13   593       5  950 

.\rk.,nsas  anthracite—  8  286       7  917       8  333       7  833       8  333       8  125  9  29Z       -3^                     ,5j5„     ,4450  ,6583 

I-urnace.  ;       |^55       8  500       8.833       8  375       8  833       8.667  '^58. 3.^^^       ^^^      ^  35,       ,4,,       8^25 

^          Stove.orNo.4 ^  i-,  iijj       4  276       4  093       4.200       4  056       4.515       *.3" 

Bituminous   '•"'  ■'•'■'■' 

Little  Kock.  Ark.:  ,,,  ,  t.Qn     ,,   500     12.750     12  973     12  500           , 

.\rkansas anthracites  7.625      7.625  v.uuu     11..-"  n  iii     13.250  13  333 

^.^:e::;;.;::::;:::......,...  :,:,,,  -.^  ■,,^    ■■^i  -5:972  ■5-361    ^.oo   5750   sooo   8:250   9155   9414   9250  10375 

Bitummous »..>/>->. 

^•S^f^i^^^thraeite-                                                   ,,  „„„     ,5.000     15  000     .8  000     .6  000                    22.000     20.000     2,    .50     ,^  ^^^  2.00^ 

CerilloseRg 12  566  .3  500     .2  000     .3.600     I.    375     13  70U     iz.vuu     ij.uuu 

Bituminous .,  ,,„  ,,   ,,« 

Louisvlle.Ky.:       ^      .,                                                                                                                                                                                    (»1           .2.750  3.750 

Pennsylvania  anthracite—                                                       g  ^50       5450       8  700      •             10.640      (»>      ,      12-750  13  750 

^mit::::::::::::::::::;::  5750   8.450  ^.,,^  .^.^^^  .3-^;,  -.-.^i    5:^34   6.038   6783    6743    6.8.6   6  836 

Bituminous i.iuu  tn     nii7 

"^1=:::::::  1S!!S   !»   JJt!   IS  iS  IS  «   1,3  US  II  SS  W  Iii  iil!  UK! 

Bituminous ^_.  ,„„„  inau  AJIM      6   559       7    171        7   221        7   528       8  000 

M.-mph,s.Tenn.:  ^219*      4  219*      4.2194      3.883*      3.838*  3.904*  4  0834  6.222* 

Bituminous i.^-. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.:         ,        .  «  «.««  a^nn  0  020       OSOO     10  968     12   286     12.400       2.600 

S:-'^"^^: ::^  HI  H?!  '11  Hs  HH  HI  lis  ii  iiil?  !»  '-  'ss"  'is  i« 

Bituminous   ''"0       5/14       o\'<>       ■> 
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City,  and  kind  of  coal 
Minnrapolis,  Minn.: 

Pennsvlvania  anthracite — 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Riturainous 


1913 

Jiin.  July 


1914 
J»n.  July 


1915 
Jmi.  Julv 


1916 

JuM,  July 


19171 

Jiin 


1918 

.Tan,  .luK 


1919 

J»n.  Julv 


1920 

.hm. 


Mobile,  Ala.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite — 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Bituminous 

Newark.  N.  J.: 

Pennsylvania  anthraeite — 

Stove  

Chestnut 

Nfw  Haven,  Conn  : 

Pennsylvania  anthracite- 
Stove 

Chestnut 

New  Orleans.  La  ; 

Pennfivlvania  anthracite — 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Bituminous 

New  York.  N.Y.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite — 

Stove 

Chestnut 


$9,250  $9  050  $9  350  J9  133  $9  307  $9  150  ;$9  350  $9  900  JIO  350  $10  826  $12  238  $13  708  $13  800  $U  000 
9  500  9  300  9  600  9  383  9  557  9  400  9.600  10.150  10  600  10  926  12  328  13  786  13  900  14  100 
5  889       5   792       5  875       5  846       5.990       5.960       5.977       6.375       8.077       8  888       8  474       9  000       9    189      |0  425 


14  000 
14  000 
8.000 

9'666 

'9; 429 

17  000 
17  000 
9.722 

17  000 
17  000 
10.333 

6  500 
6  750 

6  250 
6  500 

6.500 
6.750 

6  250 
6  500 

6  500 
6  750 

6.250 
6.500 

6.500 
6.750 

6  750 
7.000 

7  208 
7.292 

8  100 
8  100 

8  500 
8  500 

9.750 
9  750 

10  050 
10.030 

10  483 
10  483 

7  500 
7  500 

6  250 
6  250 

6.571 
6  571 

6  579 
6  579 

7  000 
7  000 

6  750 
6  750 

7.500 
7  500 

7  742 
7.742 

9  500 
9.50d 

9  750 
9.750 

10  100 
10  100 

12.050 
12.050 

II  353 
11.333 

12  250 
12  250 

10  000 

10  500 

6  0564 

10  000 

10  500 
6  0634 

10  000 
10  500 
5  9444 

10  oco 

10  500 
6  0714 

10  000 

10  500 

5  9504 

10  125 

10  625 

6  0834 

10  500 

1 1  000 
6.0914 

11  700 

12  200 
6  0634 

13  100 
13  500 
6.9444 

13  067 
13.300 
8.040 

14  550 
7  789 

8  900 

16  000 
16  000 
8  292 

17  500 
17.500 
9  269 

7  071 
7  143 

ti  657 
6.800 

6  857 

7  000 

6  850 
6.993 

7  143 
7.286 

6  907 
7.057 

7.107 
7.250 

7  393 
7,421 

8  500 
8  500 

9.058 
9.083 

9  300 
9  293 

10.757 
10.764 

10  800 
10  857 

II  536 
11  600 

Norfolk.  Va.: 
PcnDfiylvania  anthracite 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Bituminous 


Omaha,     Neb.: 

Pennsylvania  anthrartte- 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Bituminous 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
Pennsylvania  anthracitp- 

Stove 

Chestnut.. 

Bituminous 


12  000  10  750 
1 2  000  11  000 
6  625   6  125 


7    15t2 
7    375: 


6  8942 

7  144! 


7  038:     7   3752 

8  0002     7   4382 
3    158'      3    1765 


10  700 
10  950 
6    125 


7  2812 
7   5312 


7  7132 
7  7752 
3.  I88S 


10  700 
10  950 
6    125 


7   0502 
7   3002 


7  5502 
7  5502 
3.1586 


10  750 

11  000 
6  083 


7   2502 
7   5002 


7  8752 
7  9332 
3  2254 


10  700 
10  950 
6   167 


7  0132 
7   2632 


10  750 

11  000 
6  042 


7   2502 
7   500» 


11  750 

12  000 
6  000 


7   4942 
7   7442 


13  200 
13  400 
7   857 


7  9692 

8  1882 


10  000  9  500  11.700  12.500  15.000 
10  000  0.500  11700  12.500  13.00U 
7  750       7  750       8.250       9.375       9.750 


1  3  1 88 
13  338 
7.950 


9  5942 
9  6812 


7.388       8.471 


16.450  17  275 
16.550  17  450 
8.O30     10  lOe 


0   8062    11    2442    10   8502    |  l    8811 
9  8882    II    3192    10  950!    1 1    906^ 


7  5672  7.967-' 
7  5672  8  0172 
3.2256    3  3265 


8  0002  10  5002 
8  1002  10  8502 
3  450*      4  8576 


II    0002    12   7502    12  7502    13   750; 

10   1502    II    0502    12   7002    12.6632    14  000: 

5  2786     5   656       6  000       5  833       6   179 


Portland.  Maine: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite — 

Stove 

Chestnut. 

Bituminous 

Portland.  Ore  : 
Bituminous 

Providence,  R.  I.: 
Pennsylvania  anthracite — 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Bituminous 

Itirhmond,  Va.: 
fennsyivania  anthracite — 

.Stove 

Chestnut 

Bituminous 

Itochester.  N.  Y.: 
Pennsylvania  anthracite — 

Stove 

Chestnut 

St.  Ix>ui9,  Mo.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite — 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Bituminous 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite — 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Bituminous 

.>i«ltI.akcCity,  Vuh: 
Colora<]o  anthracite — 

Fumaro,  I  and  2  mixed.... 

Stove.  3  and  5  mixed 

Bituminous 

.San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

New  Mexico  anthracite — 

Cehlloa  en 
Colorado  antnrariti- 

E«£ 

Bituminous 

Seranton,  Pa.: 

Pentisylvania  anthracite — 

Stove 

Chestnut. 


10.890 
10.890 
10   453 


I  1  040 
11.040 
10   890 


1 3 . 000 
I  3  000 
10  853 


1 2 . 200 
12  200 
8   573 


13  44( 
13  44( 
9   37t 


9  786       9.656       9.625       9  279       9  382       9.224       9.438       9.263     10  276      0.181      10  442     10  566     11405     ll6lf 


8  250 
8  250 

7  500 
7  750 

7  750 

8  000 

7  450 
7  700 

7  750 

8  000 

7  500 
7  750 

8  750 
9.000 

8  500 
8  500 

10  000 
10  000 

10  500 
10  500 

11.375 
11.375 

12.400 
12.400 
10  500 

12  000 
12.000 
9  000 

12  95f 

13  OOC 
10  JOO 

8  000 
8  000 

5  500 

7  250 
7  250 
4  944 

7  750 
7.750 
5  423 

7  542 
7  542 
5  042 

8  000 
8  000 
5  444 

7  500 
7  500 

5  023 

7  900 
7  900 
5  364 

8  000 
8  000 
5  063 

9  450 
9  450 
7  268 

9  500 
9  500 
7  686 

9  900 
9  900 
7  811 

II  500 
1 1  500 

8  222 

12  000 
12  000 
8  464 

12  125 
12  125 
8  931 

7  200 
7.450 

7  750 
7  900 

8  550 
8  650 

9  050 
9  150 

10  300 
10  400 

10  600 
10  700 

10  800 
10.900 

8  438 
8  680 
3  360 

7  740 
7  990 
3  037 

8  150 
8  350 
3  288 

8  175 
8  363 
3.056 

8  333 
8  500 
3  214 

8  033 
8  200 
5  050 

8  583 
8  750 
3  179 

8  500 
8  750 
3  073 

9  813 
10  050 
4  615 

10  433 
10  533 
5  444 

11  000 
11  250 
5  893 

5:463 

12  90(1 

12  900 

5  425 

13.100 

13  225 

5  97C 

9  050 
9  300 
6  041 

9  333 
9  583 
6  121 

9  183 
9  433 
6  089 

9  350 
9  600 
6  167 

9  150 
9  400 
6  153 

9.350 
9  600 
6  203 

9  883 
10  133 
6  610 

10  350 
1 0  600 

8  213 

10  727 
10  827 

9.  162 

12  248 
12  417 
9  148 

13  453 
13  543 
9  582 

13  800 
13  900 
9  875 

14  000 
14  100 
11  531 

II  000 

II  000 

5  639 

11  500 

11  500 

5  458 

11  500 

11  472 

5  580 

5  552 

11  500 

1  1  500 

5  462 

11  563 

11  571 

5  462 

11  714 

11 .786 

5.464 

11  429 
11  429 
5  464 

12  000 
1 2  000 
5  658 

14  000 
14  000 
7.250 

15.000 
15.000 
7.303 

15.333 
15.333 
7  875 

16.000 
16.000 
7  250 

16  313 
16.583 
8  236 

17  000 

17  000 

17.000 

1  7  000 

16  833 

16.833 

17  000 

17.000 

1 9  000 

20.750 

18.600 

21.550 

20  500 

23  000 

17  000 
12  000 

17  000 
1  2  000 

17  000 
12  091 

1  7  000 
12  400 

16.833 
12  273 

16  833 
12.333 

17.000 
12.250 

17.000 
12.250 

19  000 
13.429 

18.600 
13.867 

18.600 
14.083 

19.400 
14.200 

19.400 
13.591 

21  750 
15  100 

Seattlo,  Wash.: 
Bitun.inous.  .  .  . 

.Springfi'Ll,  111. 

Bitujiiii.'ia^.  .  . 

Wa«bii«ton.  n.  r- 

Peaaaylvania  anthrarit,. 

dtOTV    

ChMtOUt. 

Bituminoos 


4  250       4  313       4  500  4.313  4  438  4   125  4.375  4  800  5.250  6.113  6.050  7.475  7  683  8  233 

4  500       4  563       4.750  4.563  4.688  4.313  4.625  4.800  5.250  6.150  6.150  7.563  7  783  8  300 

7    I25«       7   200«      6.1674  5   800«  5  906»  5   313»  5.528«  5.750*  5.850«  7.867«  9.I33«  9,163«  0    I01»  9   58B« 

2  646  2.078  2.094  2.563  2.750  2.706  3.711  3.661  3.832  3  976  3  950 


7   50ft 
7.6502 


7  3811 
7  531S 


7  5883 
7  738> 


7.4192 
7.5692 


7  73U 
7  88l» 


7  4002 
7  5502 


7.6252 
7  7752 


■  Price*  notiectired  by  1.  irrau  in  July,  1917 
•Per  10-t.arrrl  lots  (1.800  poiindlV 
'Prices  in  Zone  A. 


sPer  ton  n(  2,240  pounds. 

'Per  25-hushel  lots  (1,900  pounds). 


7  7252  8.2062  10.1002  9  9602  118902  II  911!  12  447* 
7.8562  8.2002  10.1902  10  0642  12  0192  12  0112  12  53(2 
7  7002      7  9742     8  050*     8  267- 

>Zoncd  out  by  Fuel  Administration. 

*.At  yard,  deliver>*  SO.OS  to  S2,  according  to  distance 
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Council  of  Defense  Criticizes  High 
Coal  Prices 

Government  Official  Takes   Position   that  Buy  Early 

Campaign  and  Car  Shortage  Should 

Not  Boost  Prices 

PRESENT  high  prices  of  bituminous  coal  were 
characterized  as  inexcusable  on  any  theory  of  supply 
and  demand  or  on  any  economic  principle  in  a  formal 
statement  issued  by  Herbert  N.  Shenton  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  and  formerly  secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  Mr.  Shenton 
concludes  that  neither  the  advice  of  the  commission  to 
buy  and  store  coal  early,  the  requirements  of  the  export 
trade,  the  status  of  car  service,  the  daily  output  of  the 
mines,  the  weather  conditions  nor  supposed  shortage  of 
supply  explains  in  any  manner  the  rise  in  prices,  which 
are  out  of  all  relation  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction caused  by  higher  wages  granted  by  the  commis- 
sion.   Mr.  Shenton  thinks  that  prices  will  soon  decline. 

"The  present  rise  in  the  price  of  bituminous  coal," 
says  the  statement,  "can  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  the 
campaign  for  early  buying  and  storage  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The 
commission  had  thoroughly  in  mind  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  bad  weather  conditions  and  various  other 
reasons,  the  removal  of  fixed  prices  would  doubtless 
cause  a  flurr>'  in  coal  prices  for  several  weeks  even 
after  the  usual  annual  drop  in  consumption  of  coal. 

"The  recommendation  for  the  campaign  of  early 
buying  and  storage  was  that  such  buying  and  storage 
should  be  urged  to  commence  on  or  about  May  15, 
when,  at  the  present  rate  of  production,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  production  would  be  in  excess  of 
market  demand.  The  plans  for  this  campaign  are, 
therefore,  being  rapidly  developed,  and  the  heartiest 
co-operation  of  the  largest  consumers  in  the  country 
has  been  enlisted  and  pledged. 

"There  are  various  causes  for  the  present,  and 
probably  vei\v  temporary,  upward  trend  in  the  prices  of 
bituminous  coal.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  rearrangement  in  the  distribution 
of  coal  after  April  1 ;  that  the  first  week  in  April 
happened  to  include  the  low  production  period  always 
associated  with  Easter,  and  that  high  cost  production 
mines,  which  have  for  past  years  been  able  to  operate 
only  because  of  the  fixed  price  conditions,  are  making  a 
last  effort  to  obtain  what  they  can. 

"A  widespread  feeling  has  developed  throughout  the 
country  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  scarcity  of  coal  for 
domestic  consumption  owing  to  the  foreign  demand. 
Some  persons  point  to  Senator  Frelinghuysen's  state- 
ment of  the  foreign  need  for  coal.  Doubtless  a  great 
deal  of  coal  is  badly  needed  in  Europe  this  year,  and 
such  as  cannot  be  supplied  from  other  sources  will  come 
from  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shipped: 
but  there  are  very  real  limitati*ns  to  our  ability  to 
make  foreign  shipments,  and  the  present  large  foreign 
demand  is  not  likely  to  be  continuous  enough  to  warrant 
the  permanent  enlargement  of  dock  facilities  and  the 
diverting  into  the  coal  trade  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
merchant  fleet. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fleet  which  was  supply- 
ing the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  was  one  of 
the  greatest  that   the   United   States   has   ever   gotten 


together,  the  total  number  of  short  tons  conveyed  by 
this  fleet  to  Europe  was  not  in  excess  of  7i  million  tons 
of  cargo  from  our  entrance  into  the  war  through  April, 
1919.  During  1919  we  exported  over.seas  7,198,000  long 
tons  of  coal.  This  record  was  better  than  that  of  any 
other  year  with  one  exception.  During  the  first  ten 
months  of  1919  we  were  exporting  coal  overseas  at  a 
greater  rate  than  ever  before.  It  is  therefore  safe  to 
say  that  on  this  ba.sis  our  coal  exports  overseas  in  1920 
cannot  exceed  10,000,000  tons,  which  is  only  2  per  cent 
of  our  total  production. 

"There  seems  also  to  be  a  misapprehension  in  regard 
to  production.  The  weekly  reports  of  the  Geological 
Survey  show  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  our  production  was  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
duction last  year  and  slightly  in  excess  of  the  produc- 
tion under  high  pressure  in  1918.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  reason  based  on  the  past  few  months  for  the  sky- 
rocketing of  prices. 

"The  fear  of  immediate  suffering  from  car  shortage 
seems  also  to  figure  in  the  reasons  for  the  flurry.  There 
were  sufficient  cars  and  motive  power  to  distribute  this 
unusual  production  of  the  past  few  months,  on  account 
of  careful  and  energetic  car  distribution.  These  cars 
and  motive  power  are  practically  all  available,  and, 
while  there  is  definite  need  for  more  of  both  in  order 
to  stabilize  the  industry,  there  is  no  immediate  .serious 
threatening  of  a  car  shortage  such  as  has  not  existed 
during  the  winter,  unless  it  is  necessary,  because  of 
emergencies,  to  divert  coal  cars  for  other  purposes. 
The  more  open  weather  conditions  and  the  efforts  to 
improve  allocation  of  cars  by  the  Car  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  Association  give  promise 
of  a  greatly  improved  car  situation  in  the  near  future. 

"Frenzied  bidding  up  of  prices  on  the  part  of  coal 
buyers  seems,  therefore,  at  this  time  to  be  entirely 
unjustified.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  limited  supply  of  coal  for  the  domestic  market 
or  that  there  will  be  an  increased  shortage  of  cars  in 
the  near  future,  save  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  general 
transportation  difficulties  of  the  present  time.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  stabilize  prices  through  regulations 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by  special 
legislation.  The  educational  campaign  for  early  buying 
and  storage  will  also  tend  to  stabilize  the  market." 


Dynamite  Home  of  Manager  Laing 

As  the  outcome  of  a  strike  which  has  lasted  since 
Sept.  1  and  which  arose  because  the  mine  workers 
insisted  on  closed-shop  regulations,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  blow  up  the  homes  of  T.  K.  Laing,  general  man- 
ager, and  John  Gilkerson,  mine  foreman  of  the  Willis 
Branch  Coal  Co.,  at  WiUis  Branch,  a  point  situated 
two  miles  from  the  towm  of  Pax — a  name  suggestive 
of  a  condition  that  the  mining  town.s  of  West  Virginia 
cannot  be  said  in  general  to  enjoy.  Pax,  be  it  said,  is 
in  the  southern  end  of  Fayette  County. 

Striking  mine  workers  are  thought  to  have  been  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime.  A  heavy  charge  of  dynamite 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  homes  and  as  a  result  all 
the  front  of  the  Laing  house  was  blown  down,  while 
the  Gilkerson  house,  which  sustained  le.ss  injur>'. 
escaped  with  the  breaking  of  all  the  windows.  The 
occupants  of  the  residences,  which  included  three  women 
and  five  children  and  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Gilkerson,  were 
not  injured. 
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Senate  Will  Hold  Hearino;s  on 
Frelinghuy sen's  Coal  Bills 

Government  Officials  and  Coal  Operators  Will  Present 

Views  in  Seasonable  Coal  Rates  and  Coal 

Commissioner  Plan 

PUBLIC  hearings  on  Senator  Frelinghuysen's  bill? 
providing  for  a  seasonal  freight  rate  and  for  a 
coal  commissioner  will  begin  April  22.  Early  witnesses 
will  be  Eugene  McAuliffe;  Commissioner  McChord, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  Commissioner  Clark, 
interstate  Commerce  Commission;  George  Otis  Smith, 
Director,  U  S.  Geological  Survey;  Van  H.  Manning, 
Director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  J.  D.  A.  Morrow. 
Vice-President,  National  Coal  Association.  In  addition, 
representatives  of  the  local  coal  associations  will  appeal-. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  expects  to  continue  the  hear- 
ings until  every  angle  of  the  questions  raised  in  the 
bills  have  been  presented.  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
already  is  convinced  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
graduated  increase  in  the  rate  rather  than  have  an 
iibrupt  change  which  would  be  certain  to  result  in  great 
congestion  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  rate. 

So  far  as  the  coal-commissioner  bill  is  concerned. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  is  not  altogether  convinced  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  should  be  administered  in  the 
way  specified  in  the  bill  which  he  has  introduced.  He 
admits  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  better  to  turn  oyer 
the  administration  of  the  matter  to  one  of  the  existing 
depa'-tments.  There  seems  to  be  a  widely-held  view 
that  there  is  no  need  for  ;>  new  and  independent  official, 
n  is  suggested  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  could  be  given 
whatever  new  duties  are  provided  in  the  bill.  This 
would  interfere  in  no  way  with  the  existing  coal  work 
of  the  Geological  Survey  or  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, it  is  pointed  out.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted, 
undoubtedly  the  responsibility  would  be  fixed  directly 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  work  already  in  progress 
in  collecting  the  facts  of  the  coal  industry  and  in 
planning  for  improvements  in  the  mining,  storing  and 
using  of  coal  largely  comes  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  new  work  proposed  would  be  aided 
by  the  forty  years  of  experience  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  ten  years  of  experience  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  machinery  already  in  operation  could  con- 
tinue to  function  without  interruption  or  lost  motion 
under  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior. 


uiscuss  this  subject  the  National  Chamber  aunounces 
that  lack  of  production  in  all  lines  of  industry  is  a  big 
factor  in  our  present  towering  prices  and  that  high 
prices  breed  social  unrest.  Many  economists  and  busi- 
ness men  are  convinced  that  once  production  is  speeded 
up  and  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  there 
will  be  an  appreciable  cut  in  the  prices  of  necessities. 

With  this  thought  as  a  background,  the  convention 
will  consider  the  question  of  maximum  production  from 
its  manifold  angles.  Finance,  labor,  agricultui-e,  trans- 
portation and  numerous  other  phases  that  enter  into  the 
scheme  of  production  will  be  studied  according  to  their 
relative  importance  to  a  greater  output. 

Men  prominent  in  each  of  these  lines  of  industry  and 
commerce  will  present  their  views  to  the  convention. 
The  banker  will  explain  the  need  of  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  Europe  in  order  that  Europe  may  become  once 
more  a  producer  rather  than  a  consumer.  For  more 
than  four  years  Europe  has  been  depending  largely 
upon  the  United  States  for  its  commodities.  The  de- 
mand has  been  greater  than  our  industries  could  meet. 
The  result  has  been  advanced  prices.  If  European  in- 
dustries can  be  put  back  on  their  feet  again  by  supply- 
ing them  with  raw  materials  and  credit,  then  the  strain 
will  be  partially  relieved,  and  American  industries  will 
be  better  able  to  meet  the  domestic  demand. 


Business  Men  Will  Gather 
To  Increase  Production 

BUSINESS  men  generally  are  showing  a  deep  interest 
in  rt  great  gathering  of  business  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  April  27  to  29, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  comprehensive  study  of 
means  to  stimulate  production  in  industiy. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  delegated  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  operators  from  the  bituminous  fields 
to  ."ttend  the  conference  and  this  committee  is  taking 
con.-<iderable  interest  in  preparing  to  tell  the  business 
men  of  the  country  that  the  coal  industry  is  producing 
to  the  limit  of  its  ability  with  a  limited  supply  of  cars. 
In  calling  the  busint-.-is  men  of  the  nation  together  to 


Government  Officials  Oppose 
Federal  Coal  Control 

Government  Scale  of  Salaries  Would  Not  Secure  Men 
of  Sufficient  Experience  and  Ability 
to  Perform  Duties 

SO  F.^R  as  official  opinion  can  be  judged  at  this  time, 
it  appears  that  the  main  features  of  the  coal  com- 
missioner bill  are  regarded  as  justified.  The  consensus 
is  that  the  consuming  public  is  the  chief  party  in  inter- 
est and  needs  to  be  informed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  coal 
situation.  There  are  scarcely  any  important  officials  in 
Washington  who  are  not  opposed  to  unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  the  coal  industry,  but  they  do  believe  that 
the  Government  must  have  closer  contact  with  it  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  average  Government  official  regards  the  consumer 
as  having  a  more  important  interest  in  the  correct  con- 
duct of  the  coal  business  than  have  the  operators  or 
labor.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  with  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  at  heart  they  are  anxious  to  save  him 
from  Government  operation  of  coal  mines.  The  Gov- 
ernment only  with  difficulty  can  find  enough  men  of 
experience  and  ability,  at  the  Government's  scale  of 
salaries,  to  perform  the  task  of  exercising  some  degree 
of  public  control  of  public  utilities  and  it  is  regarded 
as  entirely  impossible  for  it  to  undertake  to  equip 
railroads  and  industries  with  operating  executives  who 
would  get  the  results  that  private  initiative  and  enter- 
prise  can    secure. 

Since  it  is  feai-ed  that  nationalization  of  coal  mines, 
with  costs  enormously  higher  than  at  present,  is  likely 
to  come  unless  the  Government  exercises  that  type  of 
control  that  joins  with  the  owners,  operators  and 
miners  in  lowering  costs,  and  enforces  upon  the  oper- 
ators that  relation  of  prices  to  costs  that  recognizes 
the  partnership  of  the  consuming  public  in  the  industry, 
there  is  a  generally  held  belief  that  authoritative  public- 
ity of  facts  will  tend  to  avert  such  a  calamity. 
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Wage  Scale  Drawn  Up  In 
Kanawha  Field 

Second  Important  Field  to  Accept  Coal  Commission 
Awards — Adopts  Recommended  60 -Day  Com- 
mission to  Adjust  Differences 

AN  amicable  agreement,  conforming  to  the  findings 
,  of  President  Wilson's  coal  commission,  has  been 
reached  by  the  scale  committees  of  the  Kanawha  field 
operators  and  miners,  after  a  conference  which  began 
in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Wednesday  morning,  April  7. 
Much  of  the  delay  was  caused  by  the  attention  the  con- 
ference found  it  necessary  to  devote  to  various  differ- 
entials and  inequalities. 

The  memoranda  provides  that  "all  internal  differ- 
ences are  hereby  referred  to  the  various  districts  for 
settlement  with  the  understanding  that  only  by  mutual 
consent  shall  anything  be  done  in  sub-district,  district 
or  wage  scale  convention  that  will  increase  the  cost  of 
production  or  decrease  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
men." 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  creation  of  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  conditions  in  regard  to  tonnage 
rates,  differentials,  inequalities  and  dead  work,  and  to 
make  report  within  60  days  from  date.  The  findings 
of  this  commission  are  to  be  the  basis  of  adjustment  of 
these  matters. 

The  practice  of  paying  bonuses  for  the  purpose  of 
enticing  employees  from  other  mines  is  condemned,  and 
it  is  agreed  that  all  fines  provided  for  in  all  agreements 
shall  be  automatically  collected  under  penalty  of  fine. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

FrasT — Resolved,  that  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission be  accepted  and  the  prices  written  into  our  agreement, 
the  advances  to  be  applied  on  prices  in  effect  on  October  31.  1919 
the  advance."   to  be  as  follows : 

Pick  mining    24c. 

Machine  cutting   4c. 

Machine   loading 20c. 

All  room   turning,   yardage  and  dead  work,   20 
per  cent  increase. 

The  award  of  the  commission  to  apply  to  all  day  men,  monthly 
men.  and  trapper  boys. 

Second — Dead  work,  yardage  and  room  turning  is  advanced  20 
per  cent  on  the  prices  being  paid  Oct.   31,  1919. 

Third — The  eight-hour  day,  in  effect  on  Oct.  31,  1919.  shall 
continue.  An  eight-hour  day  means  eight  hours'  work  in  the 
mines  at  usual  working  places  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  labor. 
This  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  time  required  in  reaching  such 
working  places  in  the  morning  and  departing  to  and  from 
the  same  at  night. 

Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  stables,  and  the 
time  required  in  so  doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's 
labor,  their  work  beginning  when  they  reach  the  change  at  which 
they  receive  empty  cars,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  driver's  time  be 
docked    while    he    is    waiting   for   such    cars    at    the    point    named. 

When  tlie  men  go  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  two  hours'  pay,  whether  or  not  the  mine  works  the 
full  two  hours.  But  after  the  first  two  hours  the  men  shall  be 
paid  for  every  hour  thereafter  by  tlie  hour,  for  each  hour's  work 
or  fractional  part  thereof.  If  for  any  reason  the  regular  routine 
work  cannot  be  furnished  the  inside  labor  for  a  portion  of  the 
first  two  hours,  the  operators  may  furnish  other  than  the  regular 
labor  for  the  unexpired  time. 

FofRTH — All  internal  differences  are  hereby  referred  to  the 
various  districts  for  settlement  with  the  understanding  that  only 
by  mutual  consent  sliall  anything  be  done  in  subdistrict,  district 
or  wage  scale  convention  that  will  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  decrease  the  earning  capacity  of  the  men.  All  rules  now 
incorporated  in  existing  contracts  shall  remain  in  force  until 
changed  by  agreement  between  operators'  and  miners'  represen- 
tatives. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  a  commission  be  created  by  this 
committee  to  investigate  conditions  in  regard  to  tonnage  rates, 
differentials,  inequalities  and  dead  work,  and  to  make  report  of 
their  findings  to  this  committee  within  60  days  from  date,  the 
findings  of  said  commission  to  be  the  basis  of  adjustment  of  the 
matters  which  have  been  leferred  to  it 


Fifth — The  practice  of  voluntarily  paying  more  than  the  con- 

triut  price,  cither  by  bonuHix  m  otherwlnc.  which  In  done  onllnarlly 
for  the  purpose  of  intUlnp  iniployii-s  from  other  inlneH.  and 
thereby  crcutlnB  dl-^cord  and  disorder  In  the  <oal  InduBtry,  Is 
condemned.  It  will  therefore  be  uHHunnd  In  future  Joint  con- 
ffi'ent:es  convened  for  scale-nuiklng  purposes  that  all  bonuses  or 
advances  In  excess  of  wages  provided  In  contrait  were  paid  be- 
cause of  physical  conditions  In  or  around  mlm-s  whore  such 
methods  are  practiced,  and  the  wages  so  paid  shall  be  considered 
the  base  price  for  such   mines. 

.Si.xTii — Whereas,  stoppage  of  work  In  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment has  become  so  serlou.s  as  to  •mi-nuce  the  success  and  per- 
petuity of  the  I'nlted  Mines  Workers  of  America  and  our  Joint 
relations,  this  conference  instructs  the  respective  district  executive 
boards  to  meet  the  operators  in  their  various  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  on  a  penalty  clause  where  none  now  exists, 
and  if  necessary  meet  to  amend  and  strengthen  existing  clauses 
so  as  to  make  the  penalty  more  effective  In  preventing  strikes 
and  violations  of  agreements. 

All  fines  provided  for  in  all  agreements  shall  be  automatically 
collected,  and  any  operator  failing  to  colli^ct  and  forw.ird  to 
pi'oper  parties  such  fine  shaU  pay  a  penalty  of  $2  for  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  be  fined,  the  same  to  be  collected  and  retained 
in  the  miners'  district  organization.  And  in  no  case  shall  any 
fine  be  refunded  except  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  operators  arid  miners. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  where  any  employee  enter.s  suit  in 
the  civil  courts  to  recover  any  fine  collected  in  accordance  here- 
with the  district  organization  shall  reimburse  the  operator  for 
expenses  incurred  on  account  of  such  suit. 

Seventh — Tliat  the  fulfillment  of  this  agreement  Is  guaranteed 

by  the  international  union,  ami  the  fulfillment  of  Joint  agt ments 

entered  into  in  any  district  sliall  also  be  guaranteed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  international  organization,  as  well  as  by  the  ofllrers 
of  the  district,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  see  that  all  such 
agreements  are  carried  out,   both   in   the   letter  and  in  the  spirit. 

Eighth — That  the  price  at  which  house  coal  shall  be  furnished 
the  mine  workers  at  the  tipple  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  price  in  effect  on  Oct.  31.  1919,  the  average  percentage  allowed 
as  an  increase  on  the  wage  scale,  to  wit. ;  27  per  cent,  and  that 
when  the  coal  is  delivered  to  the  miners'  houses  by  the  operator 
the  actual  cost  of  delivery  shall  be  added. 

Ninth — That  the  prices  charged  the  miners  for  black-smlthing 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  existing  contracts ;  providing,  however, 
that  the  maximum  charges  shall  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  miners'  gross  earnings. 

Tenth — That  explosives  shall  be  furnished  the  miners  at  cost, 
which  is  to  include  handling,  transportation  and  insurance.  To 
furnish  a  basis  of  charges  until  the  correct  figures  can  be  deter- 
mined, it  is  understood  that  for  a  period  of  9U  days  the-  price  of 
black  powder  to  the  minors  shall  be  $2.25  a  keg,  and  that  for 
permissible  explosives  and  other  blasting  material  be  at  cost  plus 
10  per  cent  allowance  for  handling. 

Eleventh — This  contract  is  effective  on  April  1.  1920.  and  shall 
remain  in  force  until  March  31.  1922. 


Large  Flat  Rate  Increases  Granted  in 
New  River  District 

While  there  has  been  some  delay  between  the  opera- 
tors and  miners  of  District  17  in  formulating  a  new 
wage  agreement  operators  and  miners  of  District  29, 
which  takes  in  the  New  River  field,  were  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  in  short  order  at  a  joint  scale  meeting 
held  at  Charleston  on  Thursday,  April  8.  It  is  stated 
that  the  increases  granted  the  New  River  miners  will 
average  as  much  as  41',  per  cent,  which  is  the  actual 
increase  for  machine  mining.  The  increase  in  the 
wages  for  pick  miners,  according  to  Secretary  T.  L. 
Lewis  of  the  New  River  Operators  Associtaion,  amounts 
to  about  40}  per  cent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  scale  pick  miners  will 
receive  an  advance  of  24c.  per  ton,  increasing  the  rate 
for  pick  milling  in  the  Loop  Creek  fields  to  83.11c.  per 
ton  of  2,000  lb,  as  against  the  former  rate  of 
59.11c.  per  ton.  Under  the  old  contract  machine  cut- 
ting was  at  the  rate  of  10.71  c.  per  ton.  The  new  rate 
agreed  upon  is  16  cents  per  ton. 

As  against  the  old  rate  of  47.32c.  per  ton,  the  new 
rate   for   loading   and   scraping,    rooms   and    pillars    is 
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dG.03c.  a  ton,  an  increase  of  18.71c.,  making  a  total 
advance  for  loading  and  cutting  of  24c.  a  ton.  The  new 
rate  agreed  upon  for  loading  and  scraping,  rooms  and 
pillars  where  the  loader  pushes  cars  and  lays  the  track 
is  70.9c.  a  ton. 

For  all  employees  working  in  the  day  time,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  mines,  the  wage  advance  agreed 
upon  was  $1  a  day  except  as  to  trappers  and  boys 
receiving  less  than  the  wages  allowed  men,  the  latter 
class  receiving  an  advance  of  53c.  a  day.  For  yardage 
and  dead  work  the  increase  agreed  upon  was  20  per 
cent.  Instead  of  percentage  rate  advances  the  increases 
in  the  New  River  field  are  calculated  on  a  flat  rate. 


All  idea  of  the  general  interest  of  miners  in  this  prac- 
tical, humanitarian  work  is  had  when  it  is  pointed  out 
that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  miners  already 
have  taken  the  training  course  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  methods. 


Granting  Injunction,  Court  Says 

Sections  of  Lever  Act  Are 

Unconstitutional 

Judge  Lewis  Restrains  U.  S.  Attorney  from  Presenting 

Alleged  Evidence  tc  Grand  Jury  —   Coal 

Companies  Contend  Prices  Were  Fixed 

Without    Investigation 

IN  A  SUIT  brought  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Lever  Food 
Control  Act  and  the  legality  of  U.  S.  District  Attorney 
Harry  B.  Tedrow's  proposed  grand  jury  investigation 
into  charges  of  profiteering  by  Colorado  Coal  com- 
panies. Judge  Robert  E.  Lewis,  on  April  8,  granted  an 
injunction  restraining  District  Attorney  Tedrow  from 
presenting  his  alleged  evidence  to  the  grand  jury. 

The  coal  companies  questioned  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Lever  Act  and  its  application  at  this  time.  The 
companies  contended  that  the  prices  fixed  during  the 
war  by  the  President  were  without  investigation,  and 
that  the  President  was  incompetent  to  fix  prices;  that 
the  war  is  over;  that  between  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  January,  1919,  and  its  re-estab- 
lishment in  October,  1919,  costs  of  production  materially 
increased  and  no  new  investigation  was  made. 

The  companies  also  contended  that  the  revival  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  was  for  a  domestic  emergency  and 
rot  in  furtherance  of  the  war;  that  the  Government 
prices  were  unfair  and  unjust  and  that  District  Attor- 
ney Tedrow  proposed  to  prosecute  them  regardless  of 
these  facts. 

In  granting  the  restraining  order  Judge  Lewis  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  at  least  certain  sections  of 
the  Lever  Act  are  unconstitutional  and  have  ceased  to 
function,  that  the  Lever  Act  was  emergency  legislation 
and  as  such  it  was  extremely  doubtful  that  it  had  appli- 
cation now  to  private  business. 

Upon  the  handing  down  of  the  decision  District  At- 
torney Tedrow  announced  his  intention  of  taking  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


Bureau  of  Mine.s  to  Hold  First-Aid  and 
Mine-Rescue  Contest 

An  international  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  contest  is 
to  be  held  in  Denver,  Sept.  9,  10  and  11,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  event,  the  bureau 
points  out,  is  of  direct  interest  to  an  industry  which  is 
second  only  in  importance  to  agriculture  and  employs 
in  this  country  more  than  a  million  men  in  hazardous 
work. 


Logan    County  Fixes  a  New  Scale  135  Per 
Cent  Over  Pre-war  Rates 

In  addition  to  advances  previously  given  voluntarily, 
the  operators  of  the  Logan  field  have  announced  ad- 
vances in  wages  applying  in  the  Logan  County  (West 
Virginia)  field  running  from  20  per  cent  to  31  per  cent, 
the  increase  in  the  pay  of  miners  for  the  Logan  field 
alone  amounting  to  $6,000,000.  This  will  bring  the 
annual  payroll  of  Logan  mines  up  to  $26,000,000  a  year. 

Increases  granted  by  the  Logan  operators  since  pre- 
war days  aggregate  135  per  cent.  The  latest  advance 
in  the  Logan  field,  effective  as  of  April  1,  will  mean  an 
inciease  of  20  per  cent  for  day  workers  and  a  31  per 
cent  increase  for  loaders.  It  is  estimated  that  under 
the  new  scale  now  prevailing  in  the  Logan  field  the 
earnings  of  machine  men  will  be  approximately  $12  a 
day  and  of  loaders  approximately  $10  a  day. 

Logan  operators  are  now  of  the  belief  that  wages 
paid  in  the  field  in  which  they  operate  are  on  a  par  with 
wages  in  the  highest  paid  mines  in  the  country.  Miners 
of  the  Logan  field  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
increases  granted  them. 


Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Coal  and  Asphalt 
Deposits  To  Be  Sold 

Coal  and  asphalt  deposits  aggregating  394,577  acres 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  Okla.,  will  be 
sold  at  auction  by  the  U.  S.  Government  June  15  and 
17.  Only  the  coal  and  asphalt  minerals — not  the  land — 
will  be  offered  for  sale,  in  tracts  of  960  acres  each,  the 
sale  to  take  place  at  McAlester,  Okla. 

There  are  456  tracts,  practically  all  located  near 
cities,  towns  and  railroads,  and  some  are  crossed  by 
railroads,  so  that  they  are  easily  accessible  and  desir- 
able for  mining  purposes. 

The  coal  is  bituminous  and  semi-bituminous,  mostly 
low  volatile  bunker  coal  for  steamship  use,  high-grade 
domestic  coal,  railroad  steam  coal,  high-grade  black- 
smith coal  and  coking  coal.  The  seams  average  four 
feet  thick  and  have  an  average  dip  of  from  10  to  15  deg., 
outcropping  at  the  surface  and  extending  to  an  esti- 
mated depth  of  2,300  ft.  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  basin. 


Convention  Discusses  New  Wages  in   Fifth 

Ohio  Sub-district 

Sessions  of  the  22nd  annual  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  of  the  Fifth  sub-district  of 
Ohio  were  begun  at  Bellaire  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  with 
William  H.  Roy,  president  of  the  district,  in  the  chair. 
The  date  originally  set  for  the  convention  was  in 
March  but  the  convening  of  the  convention  was  post- 
poned at  that  time  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Bitum- 
inous Coal  Commission  had  not  submitted  its  report. 
Sessions  of  the  convention  were  expected  to  consume 
the  entire  week  and  it  was  apparent  at  the  time  the 
delegates  assembled  for  the  convention  that  wage  ques- 
tions would  consume  the  major  part  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  convention  since  day  men  employed  at  many  of 
the  mines  in  eastern  Ohio  had  been  on  strike  claiming 
that  they  had  not  received  the  full  27  per  cent  increase. 
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Coal  Miners 

Should  Help  the  Fanner 

SECRETARY  MEREDITH  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  an  appeal  to  city  men,  college 
students  and  others  to  spend  their  vacations  working  on 
farms,  particularly  as  helpers  in  harvest  fields.  He 
states  that  shortage  of  hired  farm  labor  is  as  acute  as 
in  1918  and  the  labor  situation  on  farms  threatens  to 
curtail  food  production.  Herbert  Hoover  in  a  recent 
published  article  drew  particular  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing disparity  between  the  growth  of  our  industrial  and 
rural  populations  and  prophesied  that  if  labor  continues 
to  abandon  the  farm  for  the  factory,  we  will  become 
a  food-importing  nation. 

In  years  of  slack  demand  for  coal  there  is  a  steady 
movement  of  coal-mine  labor  from  the  mines  to  the 
farms  in  a  number  of  important  centers.  This  year, 
however,  with  the  prospect  of  all  the  work  at  the  mines 
for  which  cars  can  be  had,  and  with  the  recent  con- 
siderable increase  in  wages  of  miners,  the  farms  may 
not  see  as  many  miners  as,  for  instance,  last  summer. 
If  the  farms  can  offer  the  inducement  to  labor  to  attract 
them  from  the  mines,  the  country  will  be  better  off,  for 
more  food  will  be  produced  and  no  less  coal  will  be 
mined. 


Bny-Late  Campaign 
Needed  This  Year 

HOW  generally  does  the  public  at  large  realize  the 
speed  at  which  we  are  drifting  into  a  serious 
condition  of  coal  supply?  Prosperous  industry  and 
cold  weather  combined  to  make  the  demand  for  coal 
e.xceptionally  strong  last  winter.  The  miners'  strike 
cost  us  40,000,000  tons  of  output;  storms  blocked  traffic 
and  prevented  the  mines  and  railroads  from  making 
up  the  loss  even  in  small  degree  and  now  the  "outlaw" 
railroad  strike  is  having  a  serious  effect  on  production. 

According  to  the  Geological  Survey  production  of 
bituminous  coal  during  the  week  of  April  17  was 
7,668,000  tons,  compared  with  7,411,000  the  same  week 
a  year  ago.  The  total  production  January  to  date 
is  157,797,000  tons,  somewhat  below  the  figures  estab- 
lished in  the  war  years  1917  and  1918,  but  well  above 
the  126,141,000  tons  in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

These  production  figures  however,  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Last  year  at  this  time  the  country  was 
still  burning  coal  from  storage  piles  accumulated  be- 
fore the  armistice.  The  railroads  had  abundant  stocks, 
the  lake  docks  were  carrying  coal  over  from  1918,  and 
exports  overseas  were  limited  by  ship  shortage.  There 
was  on  every  side  utter  indifference  to  coal. 

Today  consumers'  stocks  are  low  or  gone,  the  rail- 
roads have  just  been  forced  to  resort  to  assigned  cars 
to  get  coal  for  current  use,  the  upper  Lake  docks  are 
bare,  with  the  trade  talking  about  30,000,000  tons  up 
Lakes  this  season,  and  offshore  exports  are  gaining  in 
volume  every  month. 


The  situation  has  its  serious  aspects  because  for 
months  to  come  consumers  will  not  be  able  to  get  as 
much  coal  as  they  demand.  If  for  1920  total  require- 
ments plus  exports  greatly  exceed  500,000,000  tons  we 
are  going  to  be  short  of  coal.  Prices  of  bituminous 
coal  are  advancing  and  the  one  certainty  is  that  they 
will  not  soon  come  down. 

Last  year  the  consumer  could  help  by  buying  and 
storing  coal;  this  year  he  can  help  only  by  staying  out 
of  the  market  except  for  necessary  requirements. 

Let  us  have  clearly  in  mind  that  the  remedies  to 
stabilize  coal  industry  proposed  by  Senator  Freling- 
huysen,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
and  others,  really  are  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
demand.  No  treatment  is  needed  this  summer  to  boost 
demand.  In  considering  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
on  seasonal  rates,  storage  and  stabilization  generally, 
think  in  terms  of  1919  conditions  that  may  possibly  be 
repeated  in  1921  or  1922.  No  need  to  .stabilize  the  in- 
dustry this  summer;  rather  should  producers  and 
consumers  bend  all  their  efforts  toward  steadying  the 
market. 


College  Graduates  for  Miners 

Promise  Solution  of  Labor  Problems 

MACHINES  to  take  the  place  of  men  is  the  con- 
stant aim  of  our  engineers.  This  countr>''s  pre- 
eminence in  industry  is  due  to  our  ability  to  make  the 
work  of  a  man  go  farther  than  in  other  countries.  The 
high  average  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  coal  here 
compared  with  European  nations  is  often  taken  as  an 
index  of  this  very  fact. 

Compared  with  manufacturing,  mining  has  been  back- 
ward in  this  regard,  and  in  the  mineral  industries,  coal, 
with  its  greater  opportunities  still  has  a  vast  field  to 
explore.  Although  several  decades  have  passed  since 
the  first  coal-mining  machine  was  used,  but  little  more 
than  half  of  our  coal  is  undercut  by  machine.  Under- 
cutting the  coal,  however,  is  only  one  operation  in  the 
getting.  Two  machine  runners  can  now  keep  from  eight 
to  ten  loaders  busy  with  hand  shovels. 

When  machines  to  cut  and  load  coal  are  perfected 
the  miner  will  be  supplanted  by  the  expert  mechanic. 
Two,  three  or  four  highly  trained  men  will  do  the  work 
for  which  from  twelve  to  twenty  are  now  required. 
The  wages  that  operators  can  afford  to  pay  such  men 
will  attract  the  best  there  are,  and  some  obser\'ant  and 
far-sighted  mine  managers  are  looking  forward  to 
employing  young  graduates  of  mechanical  engineering 
colleges  in  their  mines.  The  reasons  prompting  such  a 
selection  are  obvious. 

A  class  of  men  above  the  average,  less  liable  to 
radical  labor  influence,  .seeking  advancement  through 
individual  effort  rather  than  through  organization, 
which  holds  all  down  to  the  level  of  the  less  able,  is  the 
aim  of  the  future.  College-trained  mechanic^  wli 
always  tend  to  further  perfect  their  machines.     Prac- 
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tice  will  supplement  theoi-y  with  these  miners  of  the 
future,  and  the  progress  of  the  industry  will  be  even 
faster  than  now.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  Paddy  the  miner  will  send  his  son  to  college  to 
learn  his  trade,  instead  of  taking  him  to  the  face. 

Improz'cment  Through 
Borrowed  Lenses 

MOST  machines  today  embody  a  long  series  of  sepa- 
rate improvements  and  adaptations.  In  some 
instances  improvement  has  been  carried  so  far  that  the 
fundamental  or  original  idea  has  been  largely  if  not 
entirely  lost.  Thus,  it  is  a  far  crj'  from  the  fire-spitting 
bamboo  tube  employed  in  Chinese  pjTotechnics  to  the 
modern  high-power  rifle,  yet  the  two  are  linked  together 
by  a  long  and  complete  chain  of  evolution.  In  such  an 
extended  series  of  developments  ideas  spring  from  their 
own  primordial  elements  or  they  may  be  borrowed  from 
any  source  whatsoever. 

A  large  manufacturing  company  has  built  a  new  de- 
sign of  electric  mine  locomotive  that  embodies  at  least 
two  details  of  construction  apparently  borrowed  and 
adapted  from  the  automobile  industry.  These  are  the 
method  of  spring  mounting  intended  to  secure  equal 
wheel  pressure  and  the  detachable  tire.  One  of  these 
refinements  will  reduce  the  frequency  of  derailments  and 
the  other  will  make  it  easy  and  rapid  to  renew  worn 
tires. 

It  matter.s  little  to  the  operator  who  buys  and  uses 
mine  equipment  from  what  source  the  designer  received 
his  inspiration  or  from  what  corner  of  the  universe  or 
what  age  of  civilization  he  got  his  idea  so  long  as  the 
detail  worked  out  in  a  real  improvement  upon  existing 
practice. 

Any  mining  man  who  has  almost  broken  his  neck  and 
possibly  one  or  two  of  the  commandments  in  trying  to 
lift  on  a  mine  car  after  it  had  derailed  simply  because 
no  provision  had  been  made  in  its  design  to  compensate 
for  inequalities  in  the  track  or  any  small  permanent 
'"set"  taken  by  the  car  frame  or  box  as  the  result  of  a 
wreck  or  collision,  can  appreciate  the  advantage  of  a 
"motor"  that  will  safely  traverse  such  track  inequalities. 


possibly  slightly  less  successful  in  the  segregation  of 
light  or  volatile  oils,  have  apparently  attained  a  greater 
degree  of  efficiency  in  coke  production.  The  securing 
of  a  commercial  solid  residue  (coke)  is  claimed  by 
American  operators  to  be  among  the  least  of  their 
troubles,  while  it  is  stated  that  the  structure  of  the 
German  product  is  so  defective  as  to  require  additional 
treatment  and  to  form  at  the  present  time  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  process  as  yet  unsolved. 

That  we  in  America  burn  our  coal  raw,  wasting  all 
of  the  byproducts  contained,  has  long  been  regrettable. 
The  time  may  come,  and  possibly  at  no  remote  date, 
when  we  will  no  more  think  of  burning  freshly-mined 
coal  than  we  will  think  of  eating  raw,  whole  wheat  or 
corn.  Most  coals  produced  in  this  country  can  be 
improved  as  fuels — weight  for  weight  of  raw  and 
treated  products — by  low-temperature  distillation.  This 
process  of  treatment,  provided  it  can  be  perfected  and 
economically  applied  upon  a  commercial  scale,  will  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  general  public,  since  it  bids 
fair  to  bolster  up  the  decreasing  supply  and  in  a 
measure  appease  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
that  all  but  universally  used  propulsive  fuel,  "gas." 

In  somewhat  lighter  vein  it  appears  well  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  future  advertisements  of  fuel 
may  display  prominently  a  legend  that  has  already 
become  familiar  to  straphangers  and  others  who  make 
pilgrimages  by  street  car  or  interurban,  namely,  "It's 
toasted." 


Low-Temperature  Coal 

Distillation  in  Germany 

We  print  on  page  850  a  short  article  entitled  "Coal. 
a  Hardened  Petroleum."  This  sets  forth  that  two 
German  experimenters  by  trials  conducted  during  the 
war  were  enabled  to  secure  by  means  of  low-temperature 
distillation  of  coal  all  of  the  products  usually  obtained  in 
the  refining  of  petroleum.  Thus  in  addition  to  the  gas, 
coke  and  ammonia  compounds  ordinarily  secured  these 
men  were  able  to  produce  gasoline,  lubricating  oils, 
paraffin  and  a  tar  differing  somewhat  in  composition 
from  that  normally  obtained  from  the  so-called  destruc- 
tive or  high-temperature  distillation  of  coal  in  the 
ordinary  byproduct  oven. 

Unfortunately  the  article  referred  to  does  not  go  into 
any  detail  whatsoever  and  give  the  quantity  of  each 
product  .secured  per  ton  of  coal  coked.  It  is  at  least 
interesting,  however,  to  know  that,  as  the  writer  of 
the  article  phrases  it,  coal  is  "in  a  sense  hardened 
petroleum." 

The  results  secured  by  these  German  experimenters 
closely  parallel  those  obtained  in  this  country  by  the 
Greene-Laucks  and  other  processes  of  low-temperature 
distillation.     American   experimenters,  however,   while 


Trade   Commission   Renews   the 
Demand  forj^Cost  Reports 

On  April  26  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
announced  the  following  policy  in  connection 
with  its  monthly  reports : 

"The  Commission  has  received  numerous 
inquiries  recently  as  to  whether,  in  view  of  the 
recent  decision  in  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.  case,  it 
would  continue  to  require  monthly  reports 
from  coal  mining  companies.  The  Commission 
believes  that  this  information  is  useful  and 
important. 

"To  the  general  public  and  also  to  the  coal 
operators,  it  seems  that  a  large  number  of  the 
operators  realize  this  situation.  Therefore,  the 
Commission  will  continue  to  require  these 
reports,  except  from  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.,  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  until  the  appeal  in  the  Maynard 
Coal  Co.  case  is  decided  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court." 

The  order  recently  made  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  in  respect  to  the 
Maynard  Coal  Co.  put  that  company  under 
bond  to  pay  the  penalties  provided  for  by  law 
in  the  event  the  final  decision  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  Commission,  and  meantime  the  Com- 
mission is  restrained  only  from  proceeding 
against  that  company. 
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World  Production  of  Coal  in  1919 
Fell  to  Level  of  1910 

Compared  with  1913,  Decrease  of  Output  in  United  Kingdom  and 
Belgium  Was  20  Per  Cent,  in  Germany  40  Per  Cent— Reduction  in 
French  Production  Was  Due  to  Destruction  of  Mines  by  Germans 


WORLD  production  of  coal  in  1919  seems  to  have 
dropped  back  to  the  level  of  1910.  Preliminary 
estimates,  necessarily  rough,  place  the  total 
output  of  all  kinds  of  coal  in  1919  at  1,170,000,000 
metric  tons,  or  1,290,000,000  net  tons.  This  is  162,000,- 
000  metric  tons  less  than  the  production  in  1918,  the 


THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTIOX  OF  CO.\L,  1910-1919 
(Metric  tons  of  2,205  Pounds) 

Per  Cent 

Production  Produced  by 
Year                                                            tin  Part  Estimatedt        United    States 

1910 1,160,000.000  39.2 

I9n : 1,189000.000  37.9 

1912 1,249,000,000  38.8 

1913 1,341,000,000  38  5 

1914 1,208,000,000  38.5 

1915 1,190,000.000  40  5 

1916 1,270.000.000  42  1 

1917 1,336,000,000  44.2 

1918 • 1,332,000.000  46  2 

1919 1,170,000.000  42  1 


last  year  of  the  ^^'orld  War,  and  about  171,000,000  tons 
less  than  that  of  1913,  the  year  before  the  war  began. 

This  estimate  is  based  by  F.  G.  Tryon,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  upon  reports  to  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council  from  countries  which  contribute  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  world's  output.  Obviously,  returns  from 
the  other  countries  may  materially  alter  this  figure;  if 
anything,  they  probably  will  reduce  it  still  further. 

The  above  table  shows  the  estimated  production 
of  the  world  for  each  year  from  1910  to  1919.  Because 
of  disturbances  and  interruptions  in  the  compilations  of 
Government  statistics,  particularly  in  central  and  east- 
ern Europe,  the  figures  since  1913  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  final.     The  metric  ton  of  2,205  lb.  is  used  because 


it  is  the  prevailing  unit  in  non-English  speaking  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
that  from  1913  to  1919  the  output  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  four  European  countries  shown  in  the  table  has 
fallen  from  532  millions  to  386  millions,  the  decrease 
being  about  20  per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Belgium,  and  nearly  40  per  cent  in  Germany.  In  the 
Saar  Valley,  whose  output  appears  to  have  fallen  from 
12  million  tons  in  1913  to  about  8  millions  in  1919,  the 
percentage  of  decrease  was  over  30.  The  reduction  in 
the  French  output  is  mainly  due  to  the  destruction  of 
the  mines  in  the  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais. 

The  output  of  lignite  in  Germany  in  1919,  though  less 
than  in  1918,  was  still  greater  than  before  the  war. 
being  94  million  tons,  as  compared  with  87  millions 
in  1913. 

In  the  break-up  of  Austria-Hungar>'  the  bulk  of  that 
country's  coal  and  lignite,  the  production  of  which 
amounted  before  the  war  to  about  55,000,000  tons,  was 
inherited  by  the  Republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  1919 
production  of  Czecho-Slovakia  was  about  one-third  less 
than  the  same  territory  produced  in  1913. 

Comparative  production  in  millions  of  metric  tons  in 
five  of  the  belligerent  countries  before  and  after  the 
war  is  showm  in   the   following  table: 

Willi  I  tW^'vmil  ••^»»-rrT:                                                     1913  19,9 

I'nited  Kingdom , 292  237 

France  (present  boundaries^a 44  22 

Belgium 23  18 

Germany  (present  boundaries)fr 

Bituminous 173  ]09 

I  ignite [][[      a;  94 

I  nited  States 517  494 

a     Includes  Alsace-Lorraine,      b     Excludes  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Saar. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CERTAIN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES,  BY  MONTHS  !9I9,  AND  ANNUAL 

MONTHLY  AVERAGES  l9l3-l9l9o 
In  metric  tons  of  2,205  pounds. 


Period 

United    States 
(all    coal) 

United  Kingdom 
(all  coal) 

France   b 

Belgium 

Monthly  average 

1913 

43.089.000 

24,336,000 

3.404,000 

1,904,000 

1914 

38,822,000 

22,493,000 

2,482.000 
1  686  000 

1,393,000 
1,182,000 
1,405,000 
1  244  000 

1915 

40  190  000 

21  439  000 

1916 

44,611.000 

21,707,000 

I  790  000 

1917 

49.245.000 

21  039  000 

2  411  000 

1918 

51.272.000 

19,282,000 

2,078.000 
1  869  000 

1   1  52  000 

1919 

41,145,000 

19,731,000 

1,533.000 
1,233,000 

1919    January 

44,577,000 

19.855.000 

2,473.000 

February 

33,165,000 

19.700,000 

2.284.000 

1,269,000 

March 

35,197,000 

20.515.000 

2.125.000 

1,426,000 

-April 

May 

35,290,000 

19,273,000 

1.745.000 

1,494.000 

40,743,000 

22,048,000 

1,733,000 

1,572,000 

June 

40,187,000 

18,526,000 

858,000 

1,456,000 

July 

45.814,000 

17,861,000 

1,430.000 

1,659,000 

.\uguat 

46,090,000 

16,174,000 

1,787,000 

1,573,000 

September. .  . 

49,655,000 

19,192,000 

1,838,000 

1,685,000 

October 

58,697,000 

19.687,000 

2,265,000 

1.885,000 

November .  . . 

23,940,000 

20,110,000 

1,820,000 

1,692,000 

December 

40.394,000 

20,257.000 

2,066,000 

1,449,000 

1920     January 

50,852.000 

21,685,000 

Coal 

159,000 
165,000 
194,000 
221,000 
261,000 
296,000 
294,000 

298,000 
270,000 
294,000 
281,000 
299,000 
721,000 
317,000 
294,000 
290,000 
318,000 
290,000 
311,000 

320,000 


-Netherlands- 


Lignite 


119.000 
152,000 

221,000 
145,000 
237,000 
244,000 
165,000 
112,000 

86,000 
145,000 
141,000 
114.000 

86.000 
128,000 

128,000 


Germany  c 
(excluding  figoite) 

14,383,000 
12,331,000 
11,340,000 
12,281,000 
12,822,000 
12,301,000 
9,049,000 

8,832,000 

8,389,000 

9,299,000 

5,091,000 

8,772,000 

8,312,000 

9,988,000 

8,907,000 

9,962,000 

10,358,000 

10.217.000 

10.458.000 


a  Figures  from  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  statistics  of  the  Supreme  F.conomic  Council  for  February,  1920.  except  that  figures  for  the  United  States  arc  corrected 
and  those  for  the  U  nited  Kingdom  in  1919  are  converted  from  a  weekly  to  a  monthly  basts. 

b  Includes  output  of  .Alsace-Lorraine  in  1919. 

c  Includes  bituminous  output  of  the  Ruhr,  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia.  Saxony,  and  Aachen  districts.  Excludes  the  Saar  and  Alsace-Lorraine  Id  addition  Gcrmairy 
has  a  large  production  of  lignite  which  amounted  in  1919  to  nearly  8,000,000  tons  per  month. 
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Supreme  Court  Dissolves  Reading  Company 

Separation  of  Coal  and  Railroad  Companies  Not  Expected 
To  Have  Important  Effect  on  Anthracite  Coal  Situation 


BY  A  four  to  three  opinion  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  on  April  26  sustained  the  Government's 
charges  of  illegal  combination  against  the  Read- 
ing Company  because  of  its  holdings  in  various  coa! 
companies  and  in  other  roads.  The  combination  was 
held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act 
and  was  ordered  to  be  dissolved. 

The  decision  reversed  Federal  Court  decrees  rendered 
in  Philadelphia  in  1915  refusing  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment's charges  of  monopoly,  but  directing  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  from  its 
subsidiary,  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 

The  court's  opinion  was  delivered  by  Justice  Clarke. 
Chief  Justice  White  and  Justices  Holmes  and  Van 
Devanter  dissented  from  the  majority  opinion,  stating 
that  their  views  coincided  with  those  of  the  three  judges 
of  the  lower  court.  Justices  McReynolds  and  Brandeis 
took  no  part  in  the  decision.  Justice  McReynolds  was 
Attorney  General  during  the  time  the  Government 
prosecuted  the  suit,  which  was  instituted  in  1913. 

The  decision  came  on  appeals  by  the  Government  and 
a  cross-appeal  by  the  Reading  Company,  the  ruling 
of  the  lower  court  being  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Dissolution  was  ordered  of  the  combination  of  the 
Reading  Co.,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co., 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Co^  so  that  they  would  be  entirely  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  Disposition  of  the  stock  and  bonds 
of  the  companies  held  by  the  Reading  Co.  also  was 
directed. 

The  court,  however,  sustained  lower  court  decrees 
absolving  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.,  the 
Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Lehigh  & 
Hudson  River  Railway  Co.  on  charges  as  to  restrictive 
covenants  in  mining  lease  with  respect  to  the  shipping 


of  coal  and  refusing  to  order  the  dissociation  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  Lehigh 
and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  maintained  through  the  hold- 
ing company. 

Charges  against  the  directors  of  the  holding  company, 
who  also  were  named  as  defendants,  were  dismissed. 
Most  of  them  have  died  since  the  suit  was  instituted 
and  their  successors  in  office  were  not  made  parties  to 
the  suit. 

Injunctions  restraining  enforcement  of  provision|? 
inserted  by  the  Reading  and  Wilkes-Barre  coal  compa- 
nies in  coal  leases,  requiring  the  lessee  to  ship  all  coal 
mined  by  designated  rail  routes,  were  made  permanent, 
the  court  condemning  such  provisions  as  unlawful. 

The  action  grew  out  of  the  financial  reorganization 
of  the  Reading  and  associated  lines  in  1896.  The  suit 
was  filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  charging  a 
number  of  railroad  and  coal  companies  with  restraining 
and  monopolizing  the  trade  of  coal.  It  was  filed  against 
the  Reading  Company  and  others,  knovra  as  the  anthra- 
cite coal  combination,  on  Sept.  2,  1913. 

The  case  was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  October, 
1916;  restored  to  the  docket  for  reargument  in  May, 
1917:  reargued  in  November,  1917;  restored  to  the 
docket  for  reargument  in  June,  1918,  and  in  October, 
1918,  was  continued  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
on  account  of  war  conditions. 

While  the  decision  seems  to  be  a  complete  victory  for 
the  Government,  the  court  emphatically  denouncing  the 
combination  of  the  railroads  and  the  coal  companies  and 
declaring  that  the  great  power  obtained  had  been  used 
to  restrain  commerce,  the  opinion  held  by  legal  authori- 
ties in  Washington  is  that  the  effect  of  the  ruling  will 
be  to  cause  the  companies  affected  to  do  by  contract 
what  they  have  been  doing  by  co-ordination.  As  a  con- 
sequence they  expect  no  important  net  result. 


British  Mine  >X  orkers  Accept  a  20- 
Per  Cent  Increase 

AFTER  making  large  demands  the  members  of  the 
.  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  agreed  April 
1.5  to  accept  the  Government  offer  of  a  20-per  cent  in- 
crease on  gross  earnings.  As  the  Miners'  Federation 
rules  require  a  two-thirds  majority  before  a  strike  can 
be  authorized,  it  was  not  expected  that  any  such  further 
misfortune  would  be  visited  at  this  time  on  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Fortunately,  not  only  did  the  men  not  vote  to  strike 
but  they  voted  by  an  ample  majority  of  6,5,135  in  favor 
of  acceptance  of  the  wage  offered. 

The  increase  in  wage  will  add  £36.000,000  to  the  mine 
workers'  payrolls,  900,000  men  participating  in  the  bene- 
fit. The  mine  workers  hoped  for  a  wage  which  would 
have  raised  the  rolls  £43,000,000  a  year. 

The  miners'  delegates,  seeing  the  large  amount  of 
profit  in  exported  co.il.  thought  thev  would  like  to  hear 
it  jingling  in  their  pnrkets.  The  Government,  however, 
decided  that  the  pmc  of  export  coal  must  be  reduced 
£2  per  ton. 


Running  Time  in  Bituminous  Mines 
October,  1917,  to  Date 

CONDENSED  figures  on  time  worked  and  lost  at  the 
mines,  which  the  bituminous  operators  have  been 
furnishing  weekly  to  the  Geological  Survey,  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  prepared  by  F.  G.  Tryon: 

SI   MMARY    OF    KKPORTS   ON    OI'KKATING    CONDrnONS   AT   SOFT 

COAI,  MINKS  IX  THK  IXITEU  STATKS,  OCTOBER.  1917 

TO  APRIL.  1920 

KiKurt'-s  repreMcnt  per  cent  of  full  time-  opcmUHi  and  shut  dowti  for  various  rftiises. 

Prr  Cent  of  Full  Time  Lost  on    \prount  of  • 


Period 

1917  — 1r<l  guurur   . 

19 1«  -Ixt  (^mrliT 
2nrl  <^MnrtiT 
3ril  (^mrliT 
4lli  <}niirlir 

1919  -li.t  liunrt.r 

2n((  (^unrtcr 
)r'l  (^uurtcr   , 
41  h  (junrtiT 

1920  To  April  10 
CaU-nHnr  veiir  1918 
rBl.-n.liir  vrnr  1919 


72~5 
66  9 
75  1 
83  0 
77   * 

57  0 
54  7 
65  I 
56  1 
60  2 
75  6 

58  2 


27  4 

33  I 
24  9 
17  0 
22  6 
4)  0 
45   } 

34  9 
43  9 
39  8 
24  4 
41    8 


5^ 
o.t: 
osz: 

EC  ea 
a. 

HC 
17.1 
24  2 
12  2 

7  2 

4 

1 

2 
16 

7 
33 
12 

6 


7.a 

3  6 

4  1 
3  2 
3  8 
3  0 
2  3 


a       ^  o 

14 


0  9 

0  9 

1  5 

0  9 
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Piice-Pancoast  Breaker  Relies  On  Gravity 
To  Do  Much  of  the  Work 

Only  Two  Conveyors  Are  Installed  in  This  Breaker-  One 
of  These  Handles  the  Condemned  Coal  and  the  Other 
the  Rock  —  Degradation    Is   Thus  Kept  at  a  Minimum 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Tarrytown,  N.  T. 


IN  THE  effort  to  achieve  economy  in  operation  as 
well  as  better  preparation,  anthracite  coal  companies 
have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  rebuild  or  remodel 
their  breakers  during  the  last  few  years.  Old-time  dr>' 
breakers  have  been  extremely  wasteful  because  of  the 
unfavorable  working  conditions  with  which  the  men 
have  had  to  contend,  the  unnecessary  breakage  of  the 
coal,  the  large  force  of  men  and  boys  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  breakers  and  the  incomplete  prepara- 
tion obtained. 

Among  the  coal  producers  who  in  the  last  few  years 
have  remodeled  their  breakers  is  the  Price-Pancoast 
Coal  Co.,  at  Scranton.  Pa.  This  firm's  old  breaker  was 
of  the  dr>-  t\-pe,  and  it  yielded  results  that  were  unsatis- 
factorj',  in  that  a  large  amount  of  dust  was  formed 
during  the  treatment  of  the  coal.  Besides  this  the  coal 
was  not  properly  prepared. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  building  but  the  ma- 
chinery and  methods  were  entirely  altered.  The  head- 
frame  and  the  breaker  are  practically  one,  as  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph  of  the  breaker.  The 
headframe  is  of  steel  construction,  while  the  breaker 
proper  is  of  wood. 

At  present  the  arrangements  for  handling  coal  at 
tile  top  of  the  headframe  and  breaker  are  extremely 
old-fashioned  and  dangerous.  No  accidents  have  oc- 
curred, however.  The  coal  company  has  ordered  and 
will  this  spring  install  self-dumping  cages  which  will 
dispense  with  the  services  of  twelve  men  who  are  now 


required  to  handle  the  coal  cars  at  this  point,  and  this 
will  further  reduce  the  likelihood  of  accident. 

It  is  necessary  at  present  to  haul  the  cars  a  distance 
of  about  50  ft.  from  the  landing  stage  to  the  dump.  The 
cars  are  moved  out  by  means  of  a  small  hoisting  engine 
and  are  brought  back  to  the  cage  after  dumping  by  a 
car  haul. 

After  being  dumped  from  the  cars  the  coal  passes 


PIG.  1.     CROSS-SECTIOX  SHOWING  SHAKERS,  JIGS 

AND    POCKETS 

Great  simpliflcadon  of  arrangi-ment  marks  the  remodeled  breaker 
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FIG.  2.  FLOW  SHEET  OF  THE  PRICE-PANCOAST  BREAKER 


over  a  bar  screen  (see  Fig.  2)  which  separates  it 
into  two  sizes — steamboat  and  larger,  and  grate  and 
smaller.  The  steamboat  coal  and  larger  passes  through 
a  picking  chute  (3),  where  the  rock  is  separated.  The 
coal  then  goes  through  a  set  of  rolls  (4)  and  from  them 
to  a  shaking  screen  '5),  which  separates  the  coal  into 
grate,  egg  and  fine  coal.  The  grate  size  from  shaker  5  is 
next  picked  on  a  picking  chute  (6),  after  which  it  goes 
to  another  set  of  rolls  (7)  and  from  there  it  passes  to 
another  shaking  screen  (8)  having  three  decks  prepar- 
ing egg,  stove,  chestnut  and  fine.  The  egg  coal  then 
passes  to  the  egg  jigs  (9),  where  the  coal  is  separated 
from  the  rock.  Leaving  the  jig,  the  egg  coal  then 
passes  over  a  small  stationary  screen  (10),  which  re- 
moves the  undersize. 

The  material  passing  the  sci-een  then   goes  directly 


to  the  egg  pocket,  while  the  fine  coal  is  sent  to  the 
condemned-coal  conveyor  (11).  In  a  similar  manner  the 
rock  from  the  egg  jig  (9)  passes  over  a  screen  and  is 
hand  picked  in  order  to  catch  stray  pieces  of  coal  that 
pass  through  the  jig  with  the  rock.  The  coal  there 
obtained  is  thrown  in  with  the  egg  coal  and  goes  directly 
to  the  pocket.  The  rock  from  the  jigs  passes  to  the  rock 
conveyor  (12)  and  the  fine  particles  which  have  passed 
through  the  screen  are  taken  to  the  condemned-coal 
conveyor.  The  egg  coal  made  on  shaker  5  goes  directly 
by  means  of  chutes  to  the  egg  jig  (9),  where  it  is  pre- 
pared in  a  manner  similar  to  that  above  described. 

Coal  passing  through  the  main  bars  (2),  grate  and 
smaller,  goes  over  a  shaking  .screen  (13)  having  two 
decks  on  which  grate,  egg  and  fine  coal  are  sized.  The 
grate  coal  passes  over  a  picking  chute   (14),  where  the 


FIGS.   3   AND  i.     VIEWS  O.V  THE  .IIG   AND  SHAKER  FLOORS 

Fhoto^aphs   oftfn    bIvc   'li-torted   views.      While   both   of   these   plrturcs  partake  of  this  defett,  it  Is  particularly   noticeable  In   Fig.    4, 

where  shaker  suspensions  and  columns  appear  badly  out  of  plumb. 
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rock  is  separated  from  the  coal.  Passing  through  a  set 
of  rolls  (15),  the  coal  then  goes  over  a  three-decked 
shakinjr  screen  (16),  making  egg,  stove,  chestnut  and 
line.  Added  to  the  coal  of  this  size  from  shakers  5  and 
8,  the  egg  is  treated  in  jigs,  as  previously  described. 

Uniting  with  the  stove  coal  from  shaker  8,  the  stove 
from  shaker  16  passes  to  the  jigs  (17)  and  receives 
e.xactly  the  same  kind  of  treatment  given  the  egg  size. 
The  clean  coal  goes  to  the  stove  pocket  while  the  under- 
sized coal  passes  to  the  condemned-coal  conveyor  and 
the  rock  to  the  rock  conveyor. 

The  chestnut  coal  (from  shakers  8  and  16)  is 
handled  in  the  same  manner,  there  being  practically  no 
difference  in  the  method  between  the  egg-,  stove-  and 
chestnut-coal  treatment  except  that  in  this  case  no 
effort  is  made  to  hand  pick  the  slate  from  the  chestnut 
jigs  and  to  recover  any  coal  that  might  pass  through. 

From  shaker  13  the  egg  coal  goes  directly  to  a  jig 
CIS)  which  is  located  near  the  top  of  the  breaker,  and 
the  coal  receives  at  this  point  exactly  the  same  prepa- 
i-ation  as  was  received  by  the  egg  coal  from  shaker  8. 
The  coal  from  this  jig  is  sent  directly  to  the  egg  pocket 
without  further  ti'eatment. 

From  shakers  5  and  13  the  fine  coal  is  conducted  in 
chutes  to  the  fine-coal  shaker  (19),  which  has  two  decks 
on  which  stove,  chestnut  and  fine  coals  are  prepared. 
The  stove  and  chestnut  coal  unite  with  the  same  respec- 


FIG.  4.  EGG  JIG  NEAR  THE  TOP  OF  THE  BREAKER 

The  egg  coal,  made  on  the  second  set  of  shakers  near  the  top  of 
the  building,  is  jigged  immediately  and  sent  direct  to  its  proper 
pocltet  over  the  loading  track. 


FIG 


5.    CROSS-SECTION  OF  PRICE 
PANCOAST   BREAKER 


Driving  breaker  machinery  is  often 
a  complicated  problem.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  involved  are  here  plainly 
shown. 
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live  sizes  from  shakers  8  and  16  and  are  treated  with 
them  as  has  already  been  described.  The  fine  coal  from 
shaker  18  is  passed  to  a  four-decked  shaker  (20)  on 
which  is  also  treated  the  fine  material  from  shakers  8 
and  16.  Five  sizes  are  made  on  this  shaker — pea,  buck- 
wheat, rice,  barley  and  culp.  The  pea,  buckwheat,  rice 
and  barley  pass  directly  into  their  respective  pockets, 
while  the  culm  is  returned  to  the  mine  for  filling  pur- 
poses. 

Rock  rolls  crush  to  small  size  the  rock  from  picking 
chutes  3,  6  and  ^7  and  it  is  then  delivered  to  the  rock 
conveyor  together  with  the  rock  from  the  jigs  (9,  17, 
18  and  21).  This  conveyor  deliveis  the  coal  at  a  point 
where  it  can  be  sent  into  the  mine  for  filling. 

The  condemned-coal  conveyor  carries  the  condemned 
coal,  together  with  the  undersized  coal  from  the  jigs 
and  lip  screens,  back  to  shaker  8  for  treatment.  Some 
of  the  culm  is  settled  in  a  slush  tank  in  the  bottom  of 
the  breaker  and  then  passed  over  a  shaking  screen  on 
which  No.  2  barley  is  prepared.  This  coal  is  used  in 
the  boiler  house  when  mixed  with  rice  and  barley  sizes. 


The  Price-Pancoast  Co.  insists  that  as  far  as  possible 
its  coal  be  handled  by  gravity  during  preparation.  With 
this  idea  in  view  it  has  so  designed  this  breaker  that 
there  are  no  elevators  within  it  other  than  the  con- 
demned-coal and  rock  conveyors. 

Comparatively  little  extra  height  was  required  to  so 
lay  out  the  method  of  preparation  that  it  could  be  oper- 
ated by  gravity,  and  the  cost  of  this  extra  construction 
probably  was  offset  by  avoiding  the  expenditure  that 
the  installation  of  elevators  and  conveyors  would  have 
entailed.  As  the  breaker  does  not  have  to  be  made  any 
higher  by  reason  of  this  differentiation  of  the  plans 
from  those  which  are  usually  adopted  in  breaker  con- 
struction there  is  no  extra  cost  from  this  source  while, 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  elevators,  a  marked  saving 
is  made  in  the  power  required  to  operate  the  breaker  and 
the  cost  and  annoyance  from  breakdown  is  reduced.  A 
further  economy  arises  from  a  reduction  in  the  degree 
to  which  the  coal  is  broken  in  the  operation  of  the 
breaker.  The  fewer  times  coal  has  to  be  handled  the 
less  will  be  the  degradation. 


Correct  Method  for  Trolley  Wiring  Mines — 11 

Standard  Methods  of  Hanging  Curves  and  Placing  Frogs, 
Section  Insulators,  Anchors,  Protection  Boards  and  Wire 
Splices  —  System  of  Salvaging  Old  Equipment  Described 

By  M.  W.  Beddow 

Lundale,  \V.  Va. 


IT  IS  the  purpose  of  the  article  to  supply  a  descrip- 
tion of  standard  and  economical  methods  for  the 
hanging  of  underground  trolley  wire,  to  be  followed 
by  mine  wiremen.  On  the  final  page  of  this  article  is 
reprinted  the  table  giving  the  various  parts  used  in 
construction  with  the  numbers  by  which  they  are  dem- 
onstrated in  the  test.  The  previous  exposition  in  the 
issue  of  April  22  described  (1)  the  dead  ends  and  (2) 
the  suspensions  used  in  trolley-wire  work. 

(3)  The  hanging  of  trolley  wire  on  curves  may  be 
accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways,  viz: 

(a)  In  high  coal,  single  track  (see  Fig.  5),  the 
fixture  is  made  up  of  parts  Nos.  6,  7,  12,  19,  20,  21 
and   33.     Where,  the   coal   is   soft  and   shelly   and   the 


the  same  as  in  fixture  (a),  while  in  addition  the  type 
N   hanger,  double  curve    (No.  22),   is  necessarj'. 

(c)  In  low  coal  where  curve  hangers  or  pull-overs 
cannot  be  used  the  proper  hanger  support  must  be 
installed  and  spaced  according  to  the  radius  of  the 
curve  as  shown  in  Table  II  and  illustrated  in  preceding 
column. 

Remarks — It  is  always  better  to  use  curve  hangers 
or  pull-overs  when  the  height  of  the  coal  will  permit. 
Curve  hangers  or  pull-overs  give  the  wire  that  much- 
desired  flexibility  which  eliminates  hard  spots,  kinks 
at  the  points  of  suspension  and  which  permits  the  trolley 
wheel  to  traverse  the  wire  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
smoothness,  thus  decreasing  the  wear  on  the  wire,  on 

1  AHl.K  11 


\     / 
V 

roof  not  too  high  ;ui  expansion  bolt  (8)  placed  in  a 
hole  drilled  in  the  roof  .should  be  used  instead  of  parts 
12   and   20. 

(b)    In  high  coal,  double  track,   the  support   fixture 
ih  composed  of  parts  Nos.  6,  7,  12,   19,  20.  21   and  33, 
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10 

li 
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10 

U 
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10 
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the  trolley  wheels  and  on  their  bu.shings.  In  cases 
la)  and  (b),  where  the  wooden  plug  is  used,  it  is 
sometimes  split  at  the  end  and  a  wedge  inserted  so 
that  when  it  is  driven  into  the  hole  in  the  roof  the 
wedge  bears  against  the  bottom,  of  the  hole  and  is 
forced  in^  the  split  in  the  plug,  expanding  it  (the 
plug)  again.'^t  the  sides  of  the  hole.  The  hole  in  the 
roof  for  the  reception  of  the  plug  is  drilled  with  a 
breast  auger  or,  if  the  material  is  hard,  with  a  Niron 
ratchet.  The  galvanized  wire  strand  (33)  is  spliced 
into  curve  hangers  (19  and  22)  in  cases  (a)  and  (b). 
(4)    Frogs  are  installed  at  all  switches  and  turnouts. 
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It  is  always  advisable  to  vise  this  flxtui'e  where  the  helghl  of  the 
loal   will  permit. 

(a)  The  frog  fixture  complete  is  made  up  of  materials 
Nos.   1.  2.  3,  6,  7,  8,  24,  25,  33  and  34. 

Remarks — The  branch  line  wire  is  dead  ended  over 
the  frog  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  There  should  be  little 
tension  in  this  dead  end;  not  enough  to  pull  the  frog 
out  of  place.  The  purpose  of  this  dead  end  is  largeh' 
to  hold  the  end  of  the  branch  line  wire  out  of  the  way 
and  to  protect  the  frog  in  the  event  that  a  heavy  stress 
comes  on  the  branch-line  wire  between  the  frog  and 
the  section  switch. 

The  frog  is  steadied  and  held  in  alignment  by  means 
of  No.  6  galvanized  wire  passed  through  the  puU-oft" 
rings  in  the  frog.  The  wire  is  doubled  from  the  pull-off 
rings  to  the  strain  insulator.  The  clevis  end  of  the 
strain  insulator  is  attached  to  an  eyenut,  screwed  onto 
an  expansion  bolt  in  the  roof  on  each  side  of  the  frog 
and  then  twisted  to  get  the  necessary  tension  to  hold 
the  frog  in  its  proper  position.  The  hanger  suspensions 
supporting  the  wire  on  either  side  should  not  be  too 
close  to  the  frog  as  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  frog 
be  held  too  rigidly. 

The  type  and  degree  of  frog  here  specified  have 
given  good  service  and  even  if  only  located  and  installed 
in  approximately  the  correct  location  it  relieves  the 
motormen  of  the  trouble  caused  by  the  trolley  pole 
jumping  off  or  getting  on  the  wrong  wire  at  frogs. 

(h)  Frogs  should  be  placed  from  the  point  of  the 
track  frog  or  the  point  of  the  track  switch  the  distance 
indicated  in  the  table  below: 


30  Ih.  Rail 

44  in.  Cage                 Xo.  3  Frog 

5  ft.  Switch  I'oint> 

Degree 

Distance  from  Point 

Distance  from  Point 

Trolley  Frog 

of  Smf-h 

of  Tra''k  Frog 

8 

2  ft    3  in. 

17  ft.  8i  in. 

15 

6  ft    6  in. 

13  ft    5;  in. 

40  or  36  lb   Rail 

44  in,  (I.'ige                Xo.  3*.  Frog 

7  ft.  6  in.  Switch  Points 

8 

4  ft.  6  in. 

20  ft.  1}  in. 

15 

9  ft.  10  in. 

14  ft.  91  in. 

Remarks — The  angle  of  the  trolley  frog  should  always 
be  less  than  the  angle  of  the  track  frog.  In  Fig.  7, 
"A"  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  branch  trolley 
wire  with  that  on  the  main  line.  Trolley  frogs  must 
never  be  located  between  point  A  and  point  of  the  track 
frog,  but  must  invariably  be  placed  between  point  A  and 
the  point  of  switch.  Before  setting  a  trolley  frog  place 
hangers  "BE"  opposite  the  track  frog  at  a  horizontal 
distance  of  53  in.  (gage  plus  9  in.)  from  it.  On  these 
hangers  is  placed  the  section  switch.  The  hangers 
"BB"  also  should  be  at  the  regulation  distance,  9  in., 
from  the  gage  of  the  branch  track. 


(5)  Section  switches  or  insulators  are  highly  desir- 
able pieces  of  apparatus,  (a)  The  switch  fixture  con- 
.«ists  of  parts  Nos.  5,  G,  7.  8,  9,  24,  2G  and  27. 

Remarks — Wherever  a  trolley  frog  is  used  and  a 
liranch  circuit  is  taken  off  the  main  line  it  is  neces- 
sary to  install  two  section  switches  (26),  one  on  the 
m.ain  line  and  the  other  on  the  branch.  If  there  is  a 
short  circuit  or  ground  on  the  branch,  the  section  switch 
on  this  line  can  be  pulled  and  work  can  continue  on  the 
main  line.  If  there  is  trouble  on  the  main-line  wire 
inside  of  the  branch,  the  main-line  switch  is  pulled 
and   work  need   not  stop  on  the   branch   line. 

If  trouble  develops  in  the  mine  and  a  ground  or 
.short  is  reported  Ijy  the  sub-station  attendant,  by  trying 
one  switch  and  then  the  other  it  can  soon  he  ascertained 
whether  the  trouble  is  on  the  main  line  or  on  the 
branch  circuit. 

The  switches  are  placed  close  together  so  that 
unnecessary  time  will  not  be  consumed  in  walking  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  up  the  branch  entr>-  and  then 
back  and  up  the  main  entrj'  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 
When  the  switches  are  placed  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  branching  point  trouble  may  occur   between 


Main  Line 


ijro/lfyM'nr-iOa: 


FIG. 


TROLLEY    WIRING   AT  A  TURN-OUT 


FIG.    6.       DEAD    END    ON    A    BR.\NCH-LINE    WIRE 

Little  tension,   not   enough   to  pull   the   trolley  frog  out  of   line. 
should  be  applied   to  this  dead  end. 


This  shows  the  correct  relative  positions  of  frog,  section  switches, 
anchors,  etc. 

them  and  the  frog  and  it  would  then  be  necessary  to 
go  to  the  next  pair  of  switches,  500  to  1,700  ft.  away, 
cutting  off  a  whole  section  of  the  mine  simply  because 
a  switch  was  not  placed  correctl.y. 

The  switch  on  the  main  line  should  be  placed  12  ft. 
inside  the  point  of  the  track  frog.  The  switch  on  the 
branch  line  is  placed  opposite  the  track  frog  on  the 
hangers  "BB,"  as  previously  mentioned. 

The  switches  should  be  so  placed  that  the  handles 
point  toward  the  outside.  If  they  are  set  with  the 
handles  pointing  toward  the  inside  and  a  motor  comes 
from  the  inside  going  outbye  and  the  trolley  wheel 
jumps  off  as  it  comes  to  the  switch  (which  should  not 
happen  but  which  does  nevertheless),  the  chances  are 
that  the  pole  will  pull  out  the  switch.  The  locomotive, 
however,  will  roll  on  toward  the  outside,  and  when  the 
wheel  is  replaced  it  will  be  on  wire  outside  of  the 
switch  and  will  give  current  to  the  motor.  It  usually 
happens  upon  such  occasions  that  the  motor  continues 
on  its  way  without  the  motorman  noticing  that  the 
switch  has  been  pulled.  In  the  meantime  the  motors 
and  machines  on  the  trolley  line  inside  the  switch  are 
without  power  and  by  the  time  the  trouble  is  discov- 
ered much  time  may  have  elapsed. 

Of  course,  when  the  .switch  is  placed  with  the  handle 
pointing  toward  the  outside  the  switch  can  be  knocked 
out    in    the    manner    above    described    onlv    when    the 
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FIG.    S.      -V    SECTION    IXSULATOR  ANCHORED   IN   PLACE 

Anchors  should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  switch  if  the  pull 
in  tho  trolley  is  great. 

motor  is  going  inbye,  and  if  it  is  so  thrown  it  will  be 
discovered  immediately  because  the  motor  will  be  found 
to  be  on  the  dead  side  of  the  switch.  The  section 
switch  must  be  protected  by  anchors;  otherwise  an 
extraordinary  stress  coming  on  the  wire  on  either  side 
of  the  switch  would  pull  it  in  two.  This  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence  before  the  protection  of  switches  with 
anchors  was  introduced.  An  anchor  is  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  main  line  switch,  while  on  the  branch  line 
switch  an  anchor  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  switch 
only.  The  wire  on  the  outside  of  the  switch  extends 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  trolley  frog. 

The  Brooklyn  strain  insulator  is  placed  12  in.  from 
the  strain  clamp  (27),  with  the  insulated  bolt  on  the 
clamp  side.  This  puts  the  bell  or  large  part  of  the 
insulator  against  the  roof — if  the  roof  is  low — and  thus 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  the  device  getting  grounded 
thereon.  A  galvanized  strand  is  spliced  into  the  Brook- 
lyn strain  insulator  and  the  Detroit  strain  clamp.  When 
the  Detroit  strain  clamp  is  screwed  onto  the  hanger 
the  eyebolt  must  be  taken  out  of  the  strain  insulator. 
The  galvanized  wire  strand  on  the  dead  side  of  the 
insulator  has  its  other  end  passed  through  the  eyenut, 
doubled  back  on  itself  and  fastened  with  a  3-bolt  clamp. 
The  eyebolt  of  the  Brooklyn  strain  insulator  is  then 
tightened  up  to  secure  the  necessary  tension  in  the 
wire. 

Section  switches  must  always  be  placed  on  hangers. 
Where  the  top  is  low  it  may  be  necessar>'  to  cut  a 
channel  in  the  roof  to  accommodate  these  hangers  so 
that  the  runway  of  the  switch  will  be  in  alignment  with 
the  trolley  wire.  Many  switches  with  a  dowmward  curve 
in  the  wire  on  either  side  may  be  seen.  This  is  because 
the  trouble  was  not  taken  to  cut  a  channel  in  the  roof 
for  the  hangers.  A  job  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
tolerated  and  should  be  ordered  taken  down  and 
installed  properly. 

Where  the  roof  is  high,  suspensions  (2-f)  should  be 
used.  All  section  .switches  are  numbered.  A  brass 
check  with  the  number  of  the  switch  stamped  on  it 
is  tacked  on  each  switch.  This  number,  shown  in  its 
correct  location  on  the  trolley-wire  map,  is  used  when 
orders  are  given  to  isolate  trouble.  The  sub-station 
attendants    and    .section    foremen    are    given    detailed 


instructions  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  a  short  circuit 
or  ground  on  the  trolley  lines.  Such  troubles  are 
speedily  found  and  isolated,  the  maximum  time  required 
for  tjjiis  purpose  never  exceeding  ten  minutes. 

Iji"  some  mines,  instead  of  using  section  switches, 
section  insulators  and  circuit  breakers  ("automatic  or 
manual)  are  employed.  The  section  insulators  are 
mounted  in  the  same  manner  as  section  switches  but  a 
feeder  is  taken  off  each  side  of  the  insulator  and  run 
to  the  circuit  breaker,  which  is  mounted  on  pipe  sup- 
ports in  a  convenient  refuge  hole  or  breakthrough. 
However,  in  the  present  status  of  the  art  of  mine  wir- 
ing I  do  not  think  it  pays  to  use  circuit  breakers  in 
the  mines  except  at  points  where  an  attendant  is 
employed  and  a  telephone  is  installed. 

(6)  Anchors  are  built  up  of  parts  5,  6,  7,  8,  24 
and  27. 

Remarks — Anchors  should  be  installed  every  500  ft. 
on  main-line  wire.     Without  the  protection  of  anchors. 


FIG.     9.       UNANillMRED    SECTfo.V    SWITCH 
Two  .lupfwrtfi  are  always  n.< -ssary   to  mipport  a  section   .iwitch. 


FIG.  10.   TROLLEY  PROTECTION  BOARDS 

I'r-otection  of  this  I<ind  should  be  adequate  to  prevent  contact  with 
the  wire  anywhere  at  the  turnout. 

in  the  event  of  a  slate  fall  or  other  unusual  strain 
coming  upon  the  wire  it  might  be  pulled  down  for  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  on  each  side  of  the  trouble. 

When  anchors  are  installed  every  500  ft.,  the  wire 
is  divided  into  sections  and  any  trouble  arising  is 
confined  to  the  region  in  which  it  occui"s.  Anchors 
are  installed  in  the  same  way  as  that  described  under 
section  switches   (5). 

The  manufacturers  furnish  only  screws  with  the 
Detroit  trolley  clamps  (27).  These  screws  frequently 
work  loose  and  render  the  anchor  valueless.  Such 
.screws  extend  through  the  clamp  far  enough  to  permit 
nuts  being  emi)loyed  to  jam  them.  Extra  nuts  for  this 
purpose  should  always  be  u.sed  on  these  devices. 

(7)  Protection  boards  are  made  up  of  parts  Nos. 
28,    29    and    30. 

Remark.s—  I  have  experimented  with  every  kind  of  a 
protection  board  that  I  could  think  of  or  that  I  ever 
heard  of  l)ut  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
tho.se  here  described  are  the  best  and  the  cheapest  that 
tan  be  installed.  Wooden  plugs  are  placed  and  expanded 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  under  curves  (S). 

Where  the  roof  is  low  a  swinging  protection  board 
may  be  better  than  a  rigid  one.  Such  a  b6ard  can  be 
made   b.v   having   the   blacksmith    make    hangers    from 
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FIG.    II 

Nixon 
Ratchet 

This  device  is  ex- 
tivmoly  useful  for 
puttinjr  plug  holes 
into  the  roof  for 
trolley  hangers 
and  the  like. 


i-in.  round  iron  and  putting  eyenuts  upon  expansion 
bolts  placed  in  the  roof  and  nailing  the  boards  to  these 
hangers.  As  a  general  rule  protection  boards  do  not 
extend  far  enough  along  the  wire  at  crossings.  They 
frequently  extend  only  from  the  point  of  switch  to  the 
point  of  the  track   frog,   but  this   is   not  far  enough. 

In  Fig.  10  the  protection  boards  are  too  short.  They 
should  come  forward  at  least  6  ft.  JVo  part  of  the 
crossing  should  go  unprotected.  It  should  not  be  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  bump  his  head  into  the  wire  in  turn- 
ing from  one  entry  into  another  In  many  instances 
protection  boards  are  placed  too  far  from  the  wire. 
They  should  be  located  4  in.  from  the  wire  on  either  side. 

(8)  Splices  or  connectors  are  composed  of  parts  Nos. 
32  and  35. 

Remarks — The  splicer  shown  in  Fig.  12  without  a 
doubt  is  the  one  that  is  quickest,  cheapest  and  easiest 


FIG.  12.     AN  EFFECTIVE  TROLLEY  WIRE  SPLICER 

to  apply.  The  trolley  wire  is  held  in  place  by  means 
of  tapered  steel  dogs  that  are  barbed  on  one  side 
so  as  to  grip  the  wire  and  tapered  on  the  other  to 
correspond  with  the  tapered  inner  wall  of  the  splicer. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  solder  this  connection  as  the 
tension  of  the  wire  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  dogs  in  place. 
In  using  this  splicer,  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  inserted 
in  each  end  of  the  splicer.  This  is  easily  done,  for  the 
wire  goes  in  straight  and  no  short-radius  curves  are 
necessary.  The  dogs  are  slipped  through  the  slot  in 
the  center  of  the  splicer  and  placed  properly,  tension 
is  put  on  the  wire  and  the  connection  is  made.  This 
procedure  is  much  easier  and  quicker  than  that  neces- 
sary' when  using  an  extruded  metal  or  brass  trolley 
wire  connector.     With  such  a  device  the  wire  must  be 


pushed  through  a  cur\'ed  path,  brought  out  on  top  and 
a  short-radius  curve  tent  in  it.  About  this  time  the 
wire  breaks  and  a  few  more  inches  of  it  must  be 
pushed  through  and  the  process  repeated.  In  my  experi- 
ence no  K-I  splicer  has  ever  failed  under  strain.  The 
wire  will  break  first. 

Tools  necessary  for  hanging  wire  are: 


(100) 
(100) 
I  101) 
(  1021 
(10(1 
(104) 
(1051 
I  I0l>l 
■  1071 
I  108) 
I  1 09) 
(110) 
(III) 
(112) 
(113) 
1114) 

(115) 


1    Nixon  ratchet  • 

(116) 

2    I J  in.  bits  • 

2  I ',  in.  bits  * 

(117) 

1    8-111.  tilt' 

(MB) 

1  plumb  bob 

1    25-ft.  im-tiillic  tope 

(119) 

1  pierf  of  clmlk  * 

(120) 

I   !mTi»4tr  wrcnrli  * 

(121) 

I    cluinp  wr(*n(*h  * 

(122) 

2  lO-iii.  i^tillson  wrenches 

(123) 

1    I  '-lb.  hanmier 

1    10-in.  Wentrott  wrench 

(124) 

I   puir  8-in.  pliers 

(125) 

1   punch 

(126) 

I   cold  chisel 

(1271 

I   pair  of  wire  stretchers  (lever 

(128) 

and  chain*) 

(129) 

I    1-ton  chain  block  * 

(130) 

(OB.      No. 


I   wire     tiiclit4'ner 
81 26') 

1  rhnlk  )iiii> 

2  cofiicriloiiKH  with  flut  Kripfi  for 
4/0  jrrooveci  wire  * 

lOfl.  of  l-in.  fliain  • 

I    l-4|t.  blow  tort'li 

I   liand  Buw.  S-point,  crnHU  rut 

I   brarc 

I    l-in.    bit    with    Hfjuarc    taper 

shank 
I   pullinfr  tool  * 
I   Imtrhi't 
I   brciiMt  aUKfr  * 
I    heavy  serew  driver 
I    I2-iti,  monkey  wreneli 
1    Iiaek  haw  frnine  f<»r  12-in  bladew 
12    I  2-in.  Imek  saw  bludi-s  • 

The  tools  markefl  with  an  aritcrisk  (*)  are  furnished  by  the  company;  the 
others  eiieh  wirenjan  is  required  to  own  himself. 

Fig.  11  shows  clearly  how  a  pipe  has  been  fitted  up 
for  use  with  the  Nixon  ratchet  in  order  to  drill  vertical 
holes.  This  drill  possesses  a  combination  of  qualities — 
lightness,  convenience,  speed  in  operation,  ability  to 
drill  all  kinds  of  top — that  I  have  not  seen  equalled. 
The  hanger  and  clamp  wrenches  furnished  by  the  com- 
panies that  sell  the  hangers  and  clamps  are  short  lived. 
They  are  too  narrow  and  too  light  and  the  jaws  are 
soon  sprung.  It  is  much  better  to  have  the  blacksmith 
make  substantial  wrenches  for  these  purposes. 

The  wire  stretchers  (114)  shown  in  Fig.  13  are 
made  in  the  shop  from  a  piece  of  flat  iron  rod,  some 
i;-in.  chain  and  two  comealongs.  Three  holes  are 
punched  in  the  flat  iron  rod,  about  4  in.  apart,  near 
one  end.  The  center  of  the  main  chain — it  is  about 
10  ft.  long — is  fastened  in  the  center  hole.  This  acts 
as  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever. 

In  each  of  the  other  two  holes  is  fastened  a  «hort 
chain  about  16  in.  long,  with  a  hook  at  the  end  which 


FIG.     13.       HOME-M.VHK    WIRE    .^TRETrHKl; 

This  device  may  be   fastern-d   to  either  two  wires  or  to  one  wire 
and  a  post  or  other  anchor  and  the  wire  quickl.v  tightened 
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FIG.   14.      PULIJNG   TOOL  IN  USE 

This  our\'0(i   bar   is  extremely   useful   in   removing  the  lag  screws 
from   the   wooden   support   plugs. 

!.«'  SO  fashioned  as  to  fit  over  a  link  of  the  long  chain. 
The  lever,  in  tightening  wire,  is  worked  back  and  forth. 
As  it  is  drawn  one  wa.v,  it  loosens  the  hook  on  one  of 
the  short  chains  and  this  is  fastened  two  or  three  links 
ahead  of  its  former  position  on  the  long  chain.  The 
lever  is  then  moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
other  chain  is  loosened  and  moved  up  two  or  three 
links  on  the  long  chain.  In  this  way,  the  necessary 
tension  on  the  wire  is  speedily  secured. 

The  pulling  tool  (124)  shown  in  Fig.  14  is  used  in 
withdrawing  the  lag-screw  support  from  the  wooden 
plug  when  the  entry  is  finished  and  the  wire  is  being 
taken  down. 

(10)  Trolley  wire  must  be  extended  periodically. 
When  an  entr>-  has  advanced  to  such  a  distance  that 
the  motorman  finds  that  he  has  barely  enough  cable 
on  his  reel  to  reach  the  inside  face,  he  reports  this 
fact  to  his  foreman  and  orders  are  given  for  additional 
wire  to  be  hung.  The  wire  car — equipped  with  a  reel 
of  wire,  tools,  necessary  material,  etc. — is  attached  to 
a  trip  going  to  this  entry.  When  it  arrives  the  motor 
pulls  the  proper  length  of  wire  off  the  reel  and  it  is 
cut  by  the  wireman  and  laid  down  in  the  clear  on  the 
crosscut  side  of  the  entry.  In  pulling  the  wire  off  the 
reel  a  comealong  is  used.  In  no  case  is  the  wire  allowed 
to  be  kinked  or  looped,  as  the  avoidance  of  such  sharp 
bends  facilitates  handling  and  stretching.  A  kinked 
or  looped  end  has  to  be  cut  off  and  is  usually  wasted. 

In  the  meantime  the  wiremen  put  up  the  suspensions 
to  a  point  as  close  to  the  face  of  the  entr>'  as  the  top 
will  permit — if  draw  slate  is  encountered  the  suspen- 
sions are  not  put  up  until  it  has  been  taken  down  or 
the  place  otherwise  made  safe.  These  suspensions  are 
lined  up  31  in.  from  the  center  of  the  track  (the 
track  gage  is  44  in.).  A  chalk  line  is  stretched  on  the 
center  line  of  the  entry  and  the  hangers  are  placed 
in  a  parallel  line  9  in.  from  this  center  line. 

On  straight  track  and  where  the  top  is  regular  the 
hangers  are  spaced  30  ft.  apart ;  where  tne  top  is  irreg- 
ular, the  hangers  are  so  spaced  as  to  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible vertical  alignment  of  the  wire,  so  mat  the  wire 
clears  the  roof  and  so  that  the  trolley  wheel  will  not 
touch  the  roof  at  any  time. 

Trolley  extensions  are  usually  made  in  the  evening 
after  the  motor  in  thi^  entry  has  finished  for  the  day. 
The  nearest  section  switch  controlling  the  "juice"  on 
this  particular  entrj-  is  pulled,  making  the  end  of  the 


wire  dead.  The  dead-end  fixture  is  taken  off,  advanced 
and  put  on  the  end  of  the  piece  of  wire  about  to  be 
installed.  The  turnbuckle  on  the  dead  end  is  opened  up 
as  far  as  possible.  The  other  end  of  the  wire  is  con- 
nected to  the  wire  already  in  place,  with  a  splicer. 

At  the  inside  end  of  the  new  wire  a  prop  or  tie  is 
placed  on  end  and  wedged  between  the  roof  and  floor  to 
sei-ve  as  a  pulling  post  or  anchor  for  the  chain  blocks  or 
wire  stretchers.  To  this  post  is  fastened  with  i-in. 
chain  either  the  chain  block  (tool  No.  115)  or  the  wire 
stretchers — lever  and  chain — (tool  No.  114).  The  chain 
block  or  wire  stretcher,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  fastened 
to  the  galvanized  strand  of  the  dead-end  fixture  close 
to  the  turnbuckle  by  means  of  a  comealong,  and  the 
slack  in  the  wire  is  taken  up. 

Before  the  wire  is  made  tight  five  or  six  of  the 
clamps  holding  the  wire  outside  of  where  the  dead-end 
installation  has  .iust  been  removed  are  loosened  because 
when  the  dead  end  is  taken  away  the  drawing  up  of 
the  wire  ordinarily  pulls  the  nearest  hangers  out  of 
plumb.  The  wire  is  now  stretched  tight,  an  eyenut  is 
screwed  onto  the  expansion  bolt  near  the  end  of  the 
galvanized  strand  on  the  dead  end,  a  thimble  is  placed 
in  the  eyenut  and  the  end  of  the  strand  is  run  through 
the  eyenut  and  around  the  thimble,  turned  back  on 
itself  and  fastened  with  a  3-bolt  clamp. 

The  chain  block  or  wire  stretcher  is  now  loosened 
and  the  comealong  taken  off.     The  turnbuckle   in  the 


MATERIALS  USED  IN  HANGING  TROLLEY  WIRES  IN  MINES' 

1.  410  Grooved  trolley  wire 

2.  Wedge  grip.     O.B.  No.   12,634,  opening  in  clevis  f|  in.,  diameter  of  elovis 

bolt  !  in.    Will  take  410  grooved  or  J  in.  round  strand 

3.  Giant  strain  insulator,  2|  in.  diameter  with  large  eye  and  clevis 

5.  J  in.  galvanized  steel  wire  strand 

6.  3-t>olt  guy-wire  clamp,  O.B.  No.  3,206,  length  4  in.  with  square  hole  and 

square  head  on  bolt 

7.  Hubbard  eye-nut,  drop  forged,  to  screw  on  f  in.  bolt;  inside  diameter  of  the 

eye  is  I  in. 

8.  Expansion  holt.    O.B.  No.  10,073.  6  in.  long 

9.  I'niversal  mine  hanger,  O.B,  No.  11,309,  form  I,  2  in.  high 

19.  Type  X  hanger.  O.B.  No.  1 1,650,  single  curve,  complete  with  separable  arm 

20.  Wooden  plvig,  (iiameter  U  in.,  length  12  in.;  to  be  split  out  of  ash  or  other 

soft  woml 

21.  Detroit  trolley  clamp,  t).B.  No.  10,972;  4-screw  clamp 

22.  Type  N  hanger,  doul)Ie  curve,  O.B.  No.  I  1,651,  complete  with  separable  arm 

24.  Single  Brooklyn  strain  insulator. O.B.  No.  9,995;  1  in.  eyebolt 

25.  Tvpe  D  trollev  frog,  malleable  iron  with  renewable  bronze  tips,  8  degree, 

"410  grooved";  right  hand  O.B.  No.  1 1,892;  left  hand  O.B.  No.  1 1,897 

26.  Type  M  mine  section-insulator  switch,  O.B.  No.  11,600 

27.  Detroit  double  strain  clamp,  O.B.  No.  10,370 

28.  Wooden  plug,  I J  in.  x  18  in.,  split  at  end  with  a  wedge  fitting  in  the  split: 

to  be  made  out  of  ash  or  other  soft  wood 

29.  Boards,  1  in.  x  4  in.  x  14  ft. 

30.  8d  nails 

32.  K-I  splice,  15  in.  long,  O.B.  No.  8,573 

33.  i  in.  galvanized  stcel-wirc  strand 
35.     Dogs  lor  K-I  splice,  O.B.  No   5,700 

*  Abridged  from  table  appearing  April  22. 

dead  end  is  next  employed  to  bring  the  wire  to  the 
proper  degree  of  tautness.  The  wiremen  now  go  to  the 
outside  hangers,  where  the  clamps  have  not  been  fas- 
tened to  the  wire,  proceed  to  put  the  wire  into  these 
clamps  and  draw  them  securely  to  the  wire.  As  they 
perform  this  bolting-up  process  they  knock  the  clamps 
gently  toward  the  outside  with  a  hammer,  just  enough 
to  barely  get  the  suspension  out  of  plumb.  This  tends 
to  regulate  the  spans  between  hangers.  When  the  clamps 
are  all  tightened  up  there  is  usually  a  little  slack  at  the 
dead  end  which  is  taken  up  with  the  turnbuckle. 

While  two  men  are  bolting  up  the  clamps  the  third 
man  of  the  wire  crew  is  painting  the  hangers,  clamps 
and  the  other  sherardized  materials  with  a  bright  red 
paint  having  an  asphaltic  base.  A  lead  paint  should 
never  be  used  for  this  purpose.  This  painting  protects 
these  materia's  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  mine 
air  and  water  and  increases  their  life  several  fold. 
Finally,  the  tools,  materials  left  over  and  any  scrap 
copper  that  has  been  made  are  loaded  on  the  wire  car. 
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Reading  Co.  Completes  New  Mining  Town 

of  Lorraine,  Pa. 


Concrete  Sidewalks  in  Front  and  Around  House,  Concrete  Gutters 
and  Curbs,  Streets  Electrically  Lighted,  Running  Water  in  all  Houses, 
Heat  Supplied  by  Pipeless  Furnaces  and  Ample  Closet  Room  Are 
Notable  Features  of  Attractive  Dwellings  Containing    Seven    Rooms 


A 


,T  ITS  Eagle  Hill  Colliery,  near  Pottsville,  Pa.,  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  has  com- 
menced and  partly  completed  the  new  town  of 
Lorraine.  This  town  now  consists  of  24  double  dwellings 
and  a  school  house.  It  will  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time 
as  housing  demands  may  determine.  At  present  there  are 
only  three  streets  in  the  place  but  there  is  sufficient 
ground  to  make  the  town  about  four  times  its  present 
size.  Each  house  has  large  grounds  surrounding  it, 
giving  plenty  of  room  for  gardens  and  lawn.  The 
grounds  are  inclosed  by  a  picket  fence. 

Concrete  walks  extend  from  the  sidewalk  completely 
around  each  house.  The  street  is  graded  and  has  con- 
crete curbs  and  gutters.  A  stretch  of  lawn  about  five 
feet  wide  lies  between  the  curb  and  the  concrete  side- 
walk, with  another  strip  between  the  sidewalk  and  the 
fence  line.  The  streets  are  electrically  lighted.  Running 
water  is  supplied  in  all  houses,  and  each  is  furnished 
with  an  outbuilding  that  can  be  used  either  as  a  garage 
or  storehouse,  or  for  any  similar  purpose.  Six  fire 
plugs  are  placed  at  regular  intervals  along  ths  curb  line 
and  the  town  is  furnished  with  a  fire  house  containing 
a  hose  cart.  The  houses  are  of  an  attractive  design 
and  are  uniform  in  plan.  They  are  painted  different 
colors,  however,  in  order  to  avoid  monotony  of  ap- 
pearance as  far  as  possible.  All  the  houses  have  seven 
rooms  besides  the  cellar. 

The  cellar  does  not  extend  the  full  length  under  the 
house  but  is  12  ft.  9  in.  x  27  ft.  4  in.  and  6  ft.  6  in.  in 
the  clear,  which  gives  reasonably  ample  headroom.  A 
coal  bin  is  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  cellar  at  a 
window  and  within  easy  access  from  the  street.  The 
fi.ue  for  the  front  of  the  house  extends  down  into  the 
cellar  so  that  a  pipeless  furnace  can  be  used  for  heating. 


The  company  has  installed  a  number  of  this  type  of 
furnaces.  There  is  an  entrance  to  the  cellar  from  the 
outside  as  well  as  one  from  the  kitchen,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  Fig.  1.  The  cellar  floors  are  ail  finished 
in  concrete. 

On  the  first  floor,  Fig.  1,  there  are  three  rooms,  the 
living  room,  the  dining  room  and  the  kitchen.  They 
are  all  12  x  13  ft.  in  dimensions.  The  stairway  opens 
into  both  the  dining  room  and  the  kitchen.  There  is 
also  a  front  porch  5x8  ft.  and  a  side  porch  5  x  12*  ft. 
Plenty  of  light  and  sunshine  is  assured  by  numerous 
windows. 

The  second  floor  has  three  bedrooms  and  a  hall.  Two 
of  these  bedrooms  are  the  same  size  as  the  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  but  the  third  is  a  little  smaller,  being  only  9  ft. 

9  in.  X  11  ft.  One  extremely  utilitarian  feature  of  these 
houses  is  the  large  number  of  good  sized  closets.  The 
attic,  or  third  floor,  Fig.  1,  extends  over  only  the  front 
portion  of  the  building  and  has  one  big  finished  room 

10  X  24  ^  ft.  and  one  large  closet. 

Fig.  2  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  outside  of  the 
house,  which  is  quite  attractive.  The  roofing  is  vulcan- 
ite slab  shingles.  These  dwellings  are  placed  rather 
near  the  street  line.  The  indispensable  school  house 
is  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the  town  but  is  not 
yet  quite  finished. 

The  housing  problem,  now  quite  acute  the  world  over, 
is  present  in  the  anthracite  region  as  well  as  elsewhere 
and  much  study  is  being  devoted  to  its  solution.  The 
day  and  age  when  a  coal  miner  and  his  family  could  be 
lodged  in  the  "shack"  are  past  and  gone,  probably  never 
to  return.  The  houses  composing  a  modern  mining 
community  must  today  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  industrial  towns  and  cities  or  the  miners'  sojourn 


- — es- 

Plan  cpf  rirstFI&or 


Plan  of  Second  Floor 


Plan  of  Cellar 


Plan  of  Atfie 


KIG.   1.      INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  READING  HOUSES 


Tht-se  houses  are  of  the  double  type,  having  seven  rooms  on  each  side.     E\-ery  dwelling  has  a    finished  cellar  and  a  finished  room 

in  the  attic. 
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FIG.    2.      EXTERIOR   OF  THE  NEW  HOUSES  AT  LORRAINE 
-Vlthough  the  exterior  of  these  houses  is  plain,  still,  because  of  their  location  and  vai'ied  color  sclieme,  they  are  quite  attractive. 


therein  will  be  short  and  the  employing  company  will  be 
continually  looking  for  men  to  take  the  places  of  those 
seeking   modern   homes.     The   planning   and   construc- 


tion of  a  complete  town  present  many  problems,  but 
more  and  more  the  tendency  is  toward  creating  build- 
ings with  many  modern  conveniences. 


Coal  Is,  in  a  Sense,  a  Hardened  Petroleum 

Virtually  Devoid  of  Petroleum  Wells,  Germany  Obtained  Practically  All  Oil 
Products  from  Distillation  of  Coal — Low-Temperature  Distillation,  Giving  Products 
Such  as  Are  Obtained  in  Petroleum  Distillation,  Seems  to  Be  Growing  in  Favor 


CONDITIONS  encountered  during  the  recent  war 
rendered  it  desirable  for  Germany  to  utilize  to  the 
fullest  the  coal  resources  of  the  nation.  Such  util- 
ization is  perhaps  even  more  necessary  now.  During  the 
height  of  hostilities  Germany  carried  on  some  important 
.scientific  work  at  the  Institute  for  Coal  Kesearch  in 
Muelheim.  Professors  Franz  Fischer  and  W.  Glund 
there  made  certain  discoverie.s  the  value  of  which  to 
Germany  and  its  industries  cannot  yet  be  accurately 
estimated. 

The  seriousness  of  conditions  at  the  time  compelled 
the  scientists  to  direct  their  attention  primarily  to 
devising  ways  and  means  by  which  all  the  constituents 
of  coal  could  be  utilized  as  directly  and  efficiently  as 
pos.sible.  Both  scientists  have  proved  by  their  investi- 
gations and  studies  that  all  products  of  petroleum  can 
be  extracted  also  from  coal. 

To  perfect  a  distillation  of  coal  under  conditions 
approximating  those  obtaining  in  nature,  especially  in 
regard  to  low  temperature  and  atmospheric  pre.ssure, 
had  already  been  attempted  by  Boernstein  in  Berlin. 
Similar  experiments  were  made  by  Pietet,  a  Frenchman, 
and  by  ^Vheeler,  an  English  scientist.  Fischer  and 
Glund,  however,  went  into  the  study  of  coal  tar  at  low 
temperatures,  extracting  phenol  by  the  same  process  as 
that  used  in  the  petroleum  industn,-.  By  means  of  dis- 
tillation with  superheated  steam  they  secured  oils  of 
pleasant  odor  and  a  K-^olden  color  which  proved  them- 
selves useful  lubricants. 

These  experiments  brought  out  another  important 
fact.  Distillation  at  low  temperature  shows  that  the 
same  products  may  bo  extracted  from  coal  that  the 
petroleum  indu.str>'  gains  from  crude  oil:  namely,  fuel 


oil,  machine  oil,  lubricants,  paraffin  and  benzine.  It  was 
found,  therefore,  that  coal,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  a  hard- 
ened petroleum.  Simultaneously  the  fact  was  established 
that  tar  resulting  from  low-temperature  distillation  has 
an  entirely  different  chemical  composition  from  that 
ordinarily  secured.  Low  temperatures  yield  combina- 
tions like  petroleum  and  benzine,  higher  temperatures 
combinations  like  benzol. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  discoveries  are  of 
value  to  Germany's  economic  life,  petroleum  being 
almost  entirely  lacking  in  that  country.  The  researches 
of  the  scientists  will  now  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
second  industiy  for  the  production  of  tar  which  will  not 
be  won,  as  heretofore,  through  coke  furnaces  but  by  a 
process  of  distillation  at  low  temperature.  Germany 
and  her  industries  now  hope  to  become  independent 
either  entirely,  or  at  least  in  large  measure,  of  imports 
of  petroleum  and  its  byproducts. 

In  the  same  manner  as  with  the  usual  distillation  of 
tar  there  remains  in  the  case  of  the  low-temperature 
process  a  coke.  This,  however,  is  not  of  the  same  con- 
sistency as  that  produced  heretofore.  Experiments  to 
give  this  coke  the  required  consistency  are  now  under 
way  and  have  already  resulted  in  a  product  which  is 
called  "semi-coke"  and  which  can  be  used  for  fuel  pur- 
poses. This  coke  is  also  termed  "smokeless  coal," 
although  it  still  contains  a  small  percentage  of  an 
easily  inflammable  substance,  which  burns,  however, 
without  producing  smoke. 

Science  is  now  confronted  with  the  task  of  giving  this 
smokeless  coal  such  consistency  that  it  can  be  utilized, 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  briquettes,  as  fuel  for  industry 
and  for  domestic  consumption. 
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What  Cars  and  [Bearings  Sliould  We  Select? 

Anti -Friction  Bearings  Are  Rapidly  Gaining  in  Favor  Because 
They  Are  a  Good  Investment  — Cars  Should  Be  Made  as 
Low  as  Conditions  Will  Permit  on  Account  of  the  "Man  Item" 

By  H.  G.  Nash 

Huntington,  W.  Va, 


FOR  the  past  year  or  so  I  have  been  reading  the 
comments  appearing  in  Coal  Age  and  elsewhere 
on  mine  cars  and  roller-bearing  wheels  of  the 
"pin"  and  "flexible"  types.  It  is  assuredly  mystifying 
to  observe  the  seeming  diversity  of  opinion  on  a  sub- 
ject that  to  me  appears  easily  solved,  especially  so  far 
as  regards  the  roller-bearing  car  or  truck.  Because 
there  has  been  and  still  is  much  doubt  in  the  minds  of 


FIG.    1.       QUARTERING    END    VIEW    OF    LARGE-CAPACITY 

LOW  CAR 
This  car  is  30  in.  high  over  all  and  has  a  struck  capacity  of  90  cu.ft. 

some  operators  on  the  above  subject,  I  want  to  state  a 
few  facts  that  I  have  picked  up  from  personal  observa- 
tion which  have  been  highly  valuable  to  me  and  which 
should  go  far  toward  settling  in  the  minds  of  some 
doubters  two  important  questions,  viz..  Are  roller-bear- 
ing mine  cars  a  good  investment?  Which  does  it  pay 
to  use,  a  low  mine  car  or  a  high  one? 

I  will  first  take  up  the  subject  of  roller-bearing  mine 
cars  and  trucks.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  roller- 
bearing  mine  car  has  been  a  profitable  investment.  As 
evidence  of  this  fact  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  turn  to 
almost  any  coal  field  and  see  mine  cars  equipped  with 
roller-bearing  trucks  that  have  been  giving  e.xcellent 
service  throughout  that  entire  period  at  a  saving  in 
power,  lubricant  and  labor  for  its  application,  wheel  re- 
pair and  general  upkeep  cost. 

Roller  Bearings  Insure  Low  Lubrication  Cost 

Some  friends  of  mine  have  been  using  roller  bear- 
ings for  a  number  of  years  and  I  will  quote  one  as 
saying  that  he  produced  an  output  close  to  a  million 
tons  during  the  specified  period.  He  has  a  long  haul, 
heavy  loads  and  hard  service,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact 
his  e.xpenditure  for  lubrication  and  labor  for  its  ap- 
plication has  been  .00122c.  per  ton  of  coal  passed  over 
the  tipple.  In  my  own  experience  the  least  lubricant 
cost  I  have  seen  applying  to  an  improved  self-oiling 
wheel  has  been  .00989c.  per  ton.  The  man  who  gave 
me  this  figure  stated  that  the  black  oil  bought  was 
charged  both  to  machinery  and  cars  and  he  felt  that 
this  figure  should  probably  be  a  little  higher  as  he 
believed  that  more  oil  was  used  on  his  mine  cars  than 
was  charged  to  them. 

Another  friend  of  mine  roughly  estimated  that  it 
was  costing  him  $5.68  per  year  per  car  for  lubricant 


and  labor  for  applying  it  to  his  self-oiling  wheels  and 
that  he  was  getting  his  roller-bearing  equipment  lubri- 
cated for  approximately  $1.30  per  car  per  year.  As  the 
two  companies  furnishing  these  figures  are  large  ones 
and  carefully  investigate  all  types  of  equipment  before 
they  make  any  statements  it  seems  to  me  that  this  sav- 
ing alone  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  since  it 
comes  from  practical  experience. 

W.  H.  Noone,  in  the  issue  of  Coal  Age  dated  Jan. 
15,  1920,  p.  148,  "assumes  that  a  large  majority  of 
coal  mines  still  have  their  mine  cars  equipped  with 
plain  bearings."  He  may  be  in  a  measure  justified  in 
this  assumption,  for  plain  bearings  were  first  put  in 
service  simply  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  use 
and  the  older  mines  are  so  equipped  through  necessity. 
I  believe,  however,  that  he  will  revise  his  statement  if 
he  will  look  around  at  the  newer  properties — those 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  past  eight  years — for 
he  will  find  an  astounding  number  that  use  roller-bear- 
ing cars.  He  will  also  find  numbers  of  companies  who 
equipped  their  mine  cars  with  plain  bearings  and  are 
now  gradually  changing  to  those  of  the  roller  type. 

Bearings  May  Be  Saved  from  Broken  Wheels 

Another  statement  made  by  Mr.  Noone  I  want  to 
take  issue  with  is  the  following:  "However,  aside  from 
the  excessive  cost  of  renewals,  the  cost  of  repairing 
such  bearings  is  excessive."  I  have  in  mind  a  friend 
who  operates  approximately  5,000  roller-bearing  cars  of 
the  flexible  type.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  yet  to  pur- 
chase a  repair  bearing  and  that  he  has  lost  practically 
no  bearings  from  wreck  or  other  cause.  He  also  states 
that  he  often  has  broken  wheels,  but  that  he  puts  the 
bearing  back  into  another  wheel  and  keeps  it  going. 

In  my  own  experience  I  was  connected  with  a  large 
company  which  has  both  the  self-oiling  and  the  roller- 
bearing  wheels,   and   during   a   period  of  five  years   I 
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BOTTOM  VIEW  OF  THE  CAR  SHOWN  IN  FIG.  1 

Journals. 


This    view    shows    plainly    the    arrangement    ot   wheels, 
brake  rigging,  etc. 


failed  to  see  a  roller-bearing  wheel  on  the  scrap  pile 
because  of  bearing  trouble,  although  I  did  see  a  few 
with  broken   flanges,   treads  and  spokes.     These  cars 
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received  scarcely  any   attention   and  the  majority    (at 
least  90  per  cent)   are  running  satisfactorily  today. 

In  looking  over  the  field  1  find  such  experiences  as 
this  to  be  the  rule,  therefore  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
roller-bearing  wheel  or  this  type  of  bearing  means  "ex- 
cessive cost  of  renewals,  etc."  I  have  in  mind  several 
mines  located  in  West  Virginia  having  long  inclines 
that  have  found  self-oiling  wheels  absolutely  useless. 
Their  planes  were  long  and  the  cars  came  down  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  centrifugal  action  thus  set 
up  caused  the  oil  to  be  thrown  to  the  circumference  of 
the  hub  and  away  from  the  bearing  surface.  The 
wheels  therefore  rapidly  wore  out  in  the  bore.  The 
same  firms  have  many  roller-bearing  wheels  that  have 
been  going  for  from  four  to  five  years  and  have  not 
given  the  least  trouble. 

It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Noone's  belief  that  a  large  part  of 
the  rolling  stock  of  a  mine  will  get  wrecked  in  the 
course  of  its  life  and  that  the  wrecking  will  tear  up 
the  mine-car  bearings.  This  I  believe  is  contrary  to 
the  experience  of  most  of  the  operators  using  roller- 
bearing  mine  cars,  for  the  smashing  up  of  a  wheel  does 
not  mean,  necessarily,  a  broken  bearing.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  modern  roller-bearing  wheel  has  the 
bearing  so  securely  housed  that  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  injure  it,  and  if  the  wheel  be  broken  the  bear- 
ing may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  another  wheel  cast- 
ing. Consequently  a  higher  eflSciency  will  be  secured 
from  a  roller-bearing  wheel  in  general  service,  and 
when  an  occasional  wreck  occurs  the  only  loss  will  be 
a  broken  wheel  casting.  Nowadays,  with  heavy  rail 
and  well-kept  track,  serious  wrecks  are  far  more  in- 
frequent than  in  former  years  when  it  was  consid- 
ered good  policy  to  use  nothing  heavier  than  20-lb.  mine 
rail. 

Roller  Bearings  Are  Favorites 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  past  years  there  have 
been  some  mighty  inefficient  types  of  roller-bearing 
mine  cars  put  on  the  market  and  that  even  now  some 
roller-bearing  trucks  are  much  better  than  others, 
nevertheless,  in  those  fields  where  roller  bearings  have 
been  tried  the  demand  for  them  is  heavy.  I  have  ques- 
tioned several  mine-car  manufacturers  with  whom  I 
do  business  as  to  the  percentage  of  roller-bearing  trucks 
they  sell  as  compared  with  their  total  output,  and  I  find 
that  the  reputable  manufacturers  who  ship  into  West 
Virginia  make  from  50  to  95  per  cent  roller-bearing 
equipment.  One  prominent  manufacturer  tells  me  that 
he  has  averaged  90  per  cent  of  this  type  of  equipment 
throughout  a  period  of  several  years. 

In  my  section  of  the  state  a  majority  of  the  com- 
panies— a  large  majority — that  produce  a  million  tons 
or  more  per  annum  each  are  users  of  roller-bearing 
mine  cars  and  are  gradually  getting  rid  of  their  plain- 
bearing  wheels  and  trucks.  I  noticed  some  months  ago 
that  a  certain  concern  was  experimenting  on  a  roller- 
bearing  crankshaft  for  automobiles  and  I  understand 
that  a  large  railroad  in  the  East  is  trying  out  both  ball 
and  roller  bearings  on  railroad  cars.  Both  these  firms 
are  working  with  the  hope  of  perfecting  the  particular 
type  of  bearing  suitable  to  each  individual  application. 

There  has  always  been  an  effort  made  to  get  away 
from  bearing  friction  and  daily  we  see  new  applica- 
tions of  anti-friction  bearings  being  used  in  mine  ma- 
chinery of  every  sort.  A  representative  of  a  large  com- 
pany building  mining  machines  tells  me  that  his  firm 
will  soon  have  an  undercutter  on  the  market  equipped 


throughout  with  roller  bearings.  The  plain  bearing  is 
still  in  use  because  there  are  certain  applications  for 
which  there  has  not  as  yet  been  developed  any  type  of 
anti-friction  bearing  that  can  supplant  the  plain  bear- 
ing. 

It  is,  however,  merely  a  matter  of  time  until  practi- 
cally all  types  and  kinds  of  machinery  will  be  equipped 
with  some  form  of  anti-friction  bearing,  and  the  one 
that  is  nearest  to  being  fool-proof  and  most  durable, 
though  it  may  cost  most  in  the  beginning,  is  going  to 
become  the  accepted  type  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

Now  we  will  consider  the  mine  car  itself.  I  was 
much  amused  at  a  miner  some  months  ago.  He  was 
loading  coal  over  the  side  of  a  car  41  in.  high  which 
would  hold  with  a  little  "cribbing"  approximately  3 
tons.  He  said  he  was  going  over  to  another  operation, 
as  he  could  load  "two  of  that  man's  cars  to  one  of  these, 
and  a  lot  easier."  On  investigation  I  found  that  "that 
man's  cars"  were  only  26  in.  high  and  that  because  of 
their  width  and  length  the  miner  would  put  approxi- 
mately 4  tons  of  coal  into  each. 

Big,  Low  Cars  Are  Most  Advantageous 

It  seem.s  to  me  that  this  is  the  answer  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  height  of  a  car  is  under  consideration.  Make 
it  as  low  as  possible  but  keep  the  container  so  large 
that  with  a  little  coal  piled  up  on  top  the  same  load 
will  be  had  as  with  the  high  car  level  full.  Of  course 
there  are  mines  that  are  unable  to  "crib"  or  pile  coal 
higher  than  the  side  boards  because  of  conditions  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  but  the  lower  the  car  the  easier  it 
is  to  load. 

I  notice  in  this  field  that  there  is  a  decided  tendency 
to  keep  the  car  below  32  in.  in  over-all  height,  and 
several  of  my  friends  who  have  high  cars  are  seriously 
considering  a  change  to  a  lower  type  on  account  of  the 
"man  item"  involved  in  loading  the  high  cars.  The 
two  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  car  recently 
built  by  one  of  the  largest  companies  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  unusually  low,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  has 
a  large  capacity.  It  is  all  steel,  30  in.  in  over-all  height 
and  has  a  water-level  capacity  of  about  90  cu.ft.  and 
can  be  "cribbed"  to  hold  about  4  tons  without  losing 
coal  in  transit.  This  car,  by  the  way,  is  equipped  with 
the  flexible  type  of  roller  bearing,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  all  of  the  many  hundreds  of  cars  owned 
by  this  company  have  roller  bearings  of  some  variety. 

The  efficiency  of  mine  cars  is  a  problem  that  is  re- 
ceiving constantly  increasing  consideration  from  the 
operator.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the  mine  car 
is  about  the  most  important  piece  of  equipment  on  the 
job.  The  finest  kind  of  a  tipple,  power  house  and  gen- 
eral plant  may  be  provided,  but  if  a  poorly-designed  car 
is  in  use,  coal  will  not  go  over  the  tipple  as  cheaply  as 
it  should. 

An  Efficient  Car  Is  Necessary 

It  is  "up  to"  the  operator  to  secure  a  car  that  will 
do  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  fact  that  an 
additional  brace  here  or  an  inch  more  (board  measure) 
there,  and  a  good  truck  equipped  with  modern  roller 
bearings,  all  add  to  the  first  cost  of  the  car  should  not 
be  the  cause  of  the  operator  forgetting  that  he  should 
get  what  he  pays  for,  namely,  a  good  car,  economical 
to  operate  and  keep  going,  and  one  that  will  bring  back 
to  him  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  its  additional  first 
cost  by  giving  "value  received." 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  Publishes  Coal 
Production  Costs  for  January,  1920 

Commission  Believes  That  Garfield's  Wage  Increase  of 
14  Per  Cent  Raises  Production  Costs  23c.,  or  11  Per 
Cent — Shortened  Time  Also  Had  Some  Effect  on  In- 
creased Costs,  Especially  at  the  Mines  with  a  Slow  Run 


BEGINNING  with  the  month  of  January,  1920, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  resumed  the  col- 
lection of  monthly  cost  reports  from  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  operators.  The  information  obtained  is 
similar  to  that  secured  for  the  Fuel  Administration 
during  the  war  period — August,  1917-December,  1918. 


in  the  various  coal-cost  reports  of  the  commission,  of 
which  reports  No.  1  (Pennsylvania-bituminous),  No. 
2  (Pennsylvania-anthracite)  and  No.  3  (Illinois-bitu- 
minous) has  already  been  issued,  and  reports  No.  4 
(Alabama-,  Tennessee-,  and  Kentucky-bituminous), 
No.   5    (Ohio-,   Indiana-,   and   Michigan-bituminous), 


T.\BLE  I.     JAXl'ARY.  1920.  SALE8  REALIZATIONS  AND  "C-LAIMED"  COST.S  OF  1,589  OPEHATORS  AND   1918  ANNUAL  SALES 
REALIZATIONS  AND  "REVISED"  COSTS  OF  2,48}  OPERATORS,  BY  GENERAL  COMPETITIVE  REGIONS 

. January,  1920 .        . Year,   1919 . 

■ Claimed  Costs  per  Ton ■  , "Revised"  Costs  per  Ton^— ■ 

c 

General  Competitive  Regions  |S      aB  ^  $.  S>^         f^  i^  2°       ^^  3  I  J  *  (2^  I 

Central  Competitive  "Interstate"  Fieldi  ^ei  $2.45  tl.63  $0.23  $0  28  $2   14  $0  31  765  $2  45  $139  $0  25  $0.26  $1.90  $0  55 

Eastern  Adjacent  Districts  2 545  2  82  1    72  .25  .41  2  38  .44  966  2  81  1   45  .28  .32  2.05  76 

Western  Adjacent  Districts  :i 68  2.63  1.64  21  .29  2.15  48  138  2.75  1.75  26  .26  2.27  .48 

Southern  Appalachian  Field  J 252  3.01  I   85  .27  .41  2.53  .48  288  2  81  1.61  .29  .36  2.26  .55 

Southwestern  "Interstate  '  Field '^ 148  3  52  2  47  22  .40  3.09  43  172  3   13  2.15  .25  .34  2  74  .39 

Rockj- Mountain  Field  6 115  3.11  1.85  .30  .36  2.51  .60  154  2.73  1.63  .26  .30  2.19  .54 

UnitedStates 1,589     $2.74     $1.74       $0.24       $0.34       $2.32       $0.42       2,483       $2  65       $1.49       $0.26       $0.29       $2.04         $0.61 

1  Includes  all  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  -southwest  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

-  Includes  all  of  Marj'land,  West  \'irginia.  Virginia  and  the  central  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

■'  Includes  all  of  Michigan,  Iowa  and  No.  1  district  of  Kentucky. 

^  Includes  all  of  .\Iabama,  Tennessee  and  districts  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  of  Kentucky. 

'•  Includes  all  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  .\rkansas,  <  )klalionia  and  Texas. 

<i  Includes  all  of  Colorado,  New  ^lexico,  North  Dakota.  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Washington. 

During  1919  the  commission  did  not  collect  such  in-  No.  6    (Maryland-,  West  Virginia-,  and  Virginia-bitu- 

formation.  minous)    are   in   press;   and   No.   7    (Trans-Mississippi 

The  January,  1920,  statistics  herewith  presented  are  States-bituminous)  in  preparation, 
preliminary  figures  only,  covering  returns  from  1,589  The  information  obtained  by  the  commission  shows 
operators.  They  show  "claimed  costs"  only,  i.e.,  fig-  minor  subdivisions  of  costs,  but  the  summaries  pub- 
ures  compiled  directly  from  the  returns  actually  lished  in  this  bulletin  are  (1)  the  cost  of  labor,  (2) 
appearing  on  the  operators'  reports.  The  commis-  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  (3)  the  general  expense  or 
sioner  has  not  subjected  these  figures  to  any  critical  overhead  involved  in  mining  coal,  bringing  it  to  the 
analysis  or  revision.  This  has  been  left  undone  to  surface,  preparing  it  for  market,  and  placing  it  in  rail- 
hasten  matters  so  as  to  present  to  the  public  immedi-  road  cars  for  shipment.  The  total  of  these  three  costs 
ately  the  best  available  information.  The  "revised  is  (4)  the  f.o.b.  mine  cost  shown  by  the  commission, 
costs"  for  January,  1920,  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  All  costs  and  .sales  realizations  shown  in  this  bulletin 
report.     Experience   with   the   1918  figures   indicates  are  based  on  tons  of  2,000  lb. 

that  the  revision  will  in  most  cases  reduce  "claimed  The  costs  shown  are  not  intended  to  include  selling 

costs"  only  a  few  cents  per  ton.  expense;    interest    on    the    investment,    including   bor- 

For  the  purpose  of  general  comparison,  statistics  rowed  capital;  allowances  for  income  and  excess  profits 

for  1918  are  shown.     These  figures  appear  in  detail  taxes,  and  profit  on  investment.     The  difference  be- 


TABLE  II.    COMPARISON  OF  CO.STS  AND  .SALES  REALIZATIONS  FOR  YEAR  1918  WITH  THOSE  OF  JANUARY,  1920. 
FOR   1,272  IDENTICAL  OPERATORS,  BY  GENERAL  COMPETITIVE  REGIONS 

. Year,  1918 ■  Januarj-.   1920  

Per  Ton  of  2,000  Lbs.  Per  Ton  of  2,000  Lbs. 

Revised  Claimed 

:     ll     J    §    I  ill"    I      I    §    I  iiall 

General  Competitive  Regions  "Z,  <"*  xfcSK^2-  xU.^i-i  % 

Central  Competitive  "Interstate"  Field...  390  9,323,810  $2.45  $1.89  $0.56  .07  8,956,880  $2.46  $2.13  $0.33  17  9 

Eastern  Adjacent  Districts 434  5,156,261  277  2.00  .77  10  4.693,396  2.83  2.37  .46  27  13 

Western  Adjacent  Districts 58  823,290  2.52  1.92  .60  .07  950,791  2  62  2.13  .49  14  7 

.•Southern  Appalachian  Field 179  2,155909  2  80  2.19  .61  08  2,194,415  3.06  2.63  .43  36  16 

.-Southwestern  "Interstate"  Field 117  1,163,650  3.11  2  70  .41  .07  1,197,895  3.52  3.09  43  32  12 

Rocky  Mountain  Field 94  2,393,959  2.36  2.19  .17  07  2,637,850  3.11  2.52  .59  26  12 

UnitedStates 1,272    21,016,879     $2  60     $2.03     $0.57       .08      20,631,227     $2.78     $2.34     $0  44        23  II 
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T.\BLEIII.    COSTS  AND  S.4 

lLES  REALI 

i° 

....     18 
....     21 
....     27 

1Z.\.TI0N 
Per  Toi 

[SOF  1,5 

January. 
1  of  2,00( 
-  Claimed 

2 

$1   75 

2  63 
2.03 

.30 

$2  03 

$2,67 

3  69 
3  70 

$2,89 

$1,94 
1.91 
1.65 

$1.87 

$2,32 
1   78 

1  61 
1,54 

2  07 
1.72 

$1.66 

$1.64 
1,98 

$1  ,65 

$2.14 
2.83 

$2.36 

$2  38 

3.35 

$2  41 

$1,45 
1.83 
1.52 

1  49 

$1    57 
$1   95 
$2.47 

$1  91 

2  78 

$2  35 
$1.93 

$2  62 

3  20 
1.66 

$1.92 

$2  02 
1.73 

$1.77 

$2   15 
1  98 
1   53 
1.46 
1   47 

1  94 

2  39 

2  12 
1   53 
1  67 

$1.72 

$2  78 

3  27 

$2  86 

$1    54 
1  87 

$1   67 

89  OPER 

1920  - 

)  Lbs. 

ATORS  1 

FOR  J  At 

ta 
6 

i 

e2 

$2  43 
3.46 
2.67 
3.12 

$2.73 

$3.32 
4.44 
4.16 

$3.52 

$2  65 
2   61 
2.29 

$2.56 

$2.84 
2    10 
1    98 

1  84 

2  45 
2  09 

$2.02 

$2  07 
2.68 

$2.08 

$2.53 
3.44 

$2.82 

$2  95 

3.83 

$2.98 

$1.92 
2  62 
2.12 
2  36 

$2.18 
$2.60 
$3.35 

$2.64 
3.34 

$3  00 
$2  43 

$3   68 

4.39 
2  25 

$2  53 

$2  73 
2.29 

$2.35 

$2  82 
2.51 
2  08 

2  03 
2.37 
2.54 

3  15 
2  76 
2  12 
2  13 

$2.32 

$3  43 
4.34 

$3  58 

$2.22 
2.49 

$2  32 

ICARY,  1 

1 

a 

¥ 

$0.35 
.62 
.52 
.60 

$0.55 

$0  32 

52 

1.51 

$0.52 

$0  78 
,  14 
37 

$0.53 

$0  38 
48 
.45 
.41 
.33 
.33 

$0.41 

$0  30 
05 

$0  30 

$0  59 
.42 

$0  54 

$0  24 

.82 

$0.16 

$0  43 
.12 
.81 
.42 

$0  45 
$0  27 
$0  96 

$0  63 
0  42 

$0.52 
$0.45 

$0  32 

.28 
83 

$0  74 

$0  20 
.31 

$0.29 

$0.07 
.66 
.61 
.88 
.18 
.10 

.30 
.25 

$0.25 

$0  58 
.88 

$0  64 

$0  27 
.44 

$0  40 

920,  AND  OF  2.4 

i.              « 
1             1 

20  $2  42 

21  3  23 

40  2  63 

4  4.13 

85         $2  74 

16         $3  27 

5  4   60 
4           4  66 

25         $3   42 

41  $2»95 

14  2" 49 

15  2   46 

70         $2.73 

21          $3,11 
30            2   69 
51            2  27 
50           2    16 
2           2  79 
54           2  38 

208         $2,35 

92         $2.33 
10           3.08 

102         $2   35 

42  $2  98 
27           3.32 

69         $3.05 

39         $2.90 

3           3  86 

42         $2.93 

61  $2  32 
34           2  61 

104           2  93 
13           2  67 

212         $2.53 

62  $2.82 
8         $4  02 

24         $2  93 

20  3  23 

44         $3  08 
17         $2.56 

5  $3  31 

4           4  20 

2  2  83 

II         $3  04 

3  $2  72 
3           2.10 

6  $2.22 

9         $2  80 

21  3  42 
39           2  57 
10           2  64 
20           2  74 

10  2  57 
54           2  89 
15           3  45 
67           2  49 

11  2  59 

256         $2.61 

35         $3  53 
8          4.42 

43         $3  68 

199         $2  50 
425           3  05 

624         $2.78 

83  OPEE 
P 

lATORS ; 

-Yearl' 
er  Ton  of 
-  Revised 

1 

KB 

$0  33 
.37 
.29 
.77 

$0  33 

$0  25 
0  43 
0  23 

$0.25 

$0   27 
0  26 
0  21 

$0.26 

$0  25 
.25 
.18 
.  18 
.21 
24 

$0.21 

$0.21 
.27 

$0  21 

$0.22 
.22 

$0.22 

$0.22 

.21 

$0.22 

$0  25 
.31 
.26 
.25 

$0.25 
$0  26 

$0  54 

$0  30 
0  25 

$0  28 
$0.25 

$0.32 

.56 
.22 

$0.25 

$0.20 
.09 

$0.11 

$0  30 
.23 

23 
.29 
.26 
.25 
.34 

26 
.28 
.21 

$0.26 

$0.30 

$0  29 
.27 

$0  28 

FOR  YE; 

71  B 

\R   1918 

2,000  Lbs. 
Coata 

StBte  and  District 

.Alabama: 

District  No.  1 

District  No.  2 

District  No   3   .               

1 
« 

X 

$2.78 
4.08 
3.19 
3.72 

$3.28 

$3.64 
4  96 
5.67 

$4.04 

$3.43 
2.75 
2.66 

$3.09 

$3  22 
2.67 
2.43 
2.25 
2.78 
2.42 

$2.43 

$2.37 
2.73 

$2  38 

$3.12 
3.86 

$3.36 

$3.19 

4  65 

$3.24 

$2  35 
2.74 
2  93 
2.78 

$2.63 
$2  87 
$4.31 

$3.27 
3  76 

$3.52 
$2.88 

$4.00 

4.67 
3  08 

$3.37 

$2.93 
2.60 

$2  64 

$2  89 
3.17 
2  69 
2  91 
2  55 
2  64 

2  79 

3  33 
2  42 
2.39 

$2.57 

$4  01 
5.22 

$4.22 

$2.49 
2  93 

$2.72 

} 

$0.33 
.35 
.30 
.30 

$0  33 

$0.28 
.30 
.11 

$0,26 

$0,28 
.33 
.23 

$0.28 

$0  29 
.  16 
.18 
.14 
.10 
.17 

$0.17 

$0.17 
19 

$0  17 

$0.15 
.24 

$0.18 

$0  18 

.04 

$0   18 

$0   19 
.29 
.19 
42 

$0.23 
$0  20 
$0.38 

$0  27 
0  23 

$0  25 
$0  27 

$0  37 

.54 
.24 

$0  29 

$0.21 
.15 

$0   16 

$0  20 
.17 
.18 
.23 
.33 
.27 
.32 
22 
.24 
21 

$0  24 

$0.25 
.48 

$0.29 

$0  32 
.24 

$0  29 

w 

"a  S 

1^ 

$0  35 
.48 
.34 
.52 

$0  37 

$0.37 
.45 
.35 

$0.37 

$0.42 
.37 
.43 

$0.41 

$0.23 
.25 
.19 
.  16 
.28 
.20 

$0.19 

$0.26 
.51 

$0.26 

$0.24 
.35 

$0.28 

$0.39 

.44 

$0.39 

$0.28 
.50 
.41 
.45 

$0  38 
$0.45 
$0  50 

$0  46 
0  33 

$0  40 
$0  23 

$0  65 

.65 
.35 

$0.42 

$0.50 
.41 

$0.42 

$0.47 
.36 
.37 
34 
57 
.33 
.44 
.42 
.35 
.25 

$0.36 

$0  40 
.59 

$0  43 

$0  36 
.38 

$0.36 

i-I 

$1.53 
2.00 
1.77 
2.28 

$1   73 

$2.14 
3  47 
3  23 

$2   27 

$1.75 
1    62 
1    49 

$1.66 

$2.20 
1.74 
1    40 
1    39 
1    83 
1    45 

$1.47 

$1    42 
1.87 

$1    43 

$2    17 
2.48 

$2.25 

$2.00 

2.95 

$2  02 

$1.25 
1.40 
1.61 
1.29 

$1   36 
$1    77 

$2  56 

$1    80 
2  39 

$2  09 
$1    79 

$2  26 

2.64 
1.39 

$1.61 

$1.62 
1   33 

$1.39 

$1.77 
2.06 
1  43 
1    58 
1    49 
1    61 
1.67 
1   96 
1.22 
1.35 

$1.38 

$2.49 
3.11 

$2.59 

$1.33 
1.62 

$1.45 

W 

si 

$0  31 
.38 
.32 
.54 

$0.33 

$0  29 
0  55 
0  52 

$0  31 

$0  38 
0  27 
0  40 

$0.37 

$0.26 
.26 
18 
.17 
.28 
.24 

$0.20 

$0  23 
.43 

$0  24 

$0  29 
.30 

$0  29 

$0  33 

.43 

$0.34 

$0  24 
.50 
.41 
.31 

$0  34 
$0  34 

$0  31 

$0  41 
0  28 

$0.35 
$0  22 

$0.53 

.54 
.<4 

$0  31 

$0  41 
.23 

$0  26 

$0.41 
.48 
.27 
.44 
.30 
.35 
.30 
41 
.29 
.20 

$0.29 

$0.35 
.36 

$0.36 
$0  31 

a 
6 

Cb 

"rt 

0 
H 

$2.17 
2  75 
2  38 
3.59 

$2.39 

$2.68 
4  45 
3.98 

$2.83 

$2.40 
2.25 
2.10 

$2.29 

$2  71 

2  25 
1.76 
1.74 
2.32 
1.93 

$1.88 

$1.85 
2.57 

$1   88 

$2  68 

3  00 

$2  76 

$2  55 

3.52 

$2  58 

$1    74 
2.21 
2.28 

1  85 

$1.95 
$2.37 
$3  41 

$3   51 

2  92 

$2  72 
$2  26 

$3.11 

3  74 
1.85 

$2.17 

$2.23 
1.65 

$1.76 

$2.48 
2.77 

1  93 

2  31 
2  05 
2.21 
2  31 
2  63 
1  79 

1  76 

$1.93 

$2.25 

$1.92 

2  21 

$2  04 

s 

s 

H 

$0.25 
.48 
.25 

....       3 

.54 

State  total 

Arkansas: 

....     69 
10 

$0.35 
$0.59 

Excelsior-Logan  District 

4 

5 

.15 
.58 

State  total 

Colorado: 

19 

32 

$0.59 
$0.56 

11 

.24 

10 

.36 

State  total 

Illinois: 

District  No.  \ 

District  No.  2 

District  No.  3 

District  No.  4 

District  No.  5 

District  No.  6 ; . . 

~53 

13 

24 

28 

12 

2 

22 

101 

$0.44 

$0.40 
.44 
.51 
.42 
.47 
.45 

$0  47 

Indiana: 
District  No.  1 

80 

10 

$0.47 
.51 

90 

$0  47 

Iowa: 

6 

$0.30 

Appanoose-Boone  District 

9 

15 

.32 
$0.30 

Kansas: 

29 

$0.35 

Osage  and  Leavenworth  Districts 
bined) 

(oom- 
31 

.24 

$0.35 

Kentucky; 

49 

$0.58 

District  No.  2 

District  No.  3 

District  No.  4 

State  total 

Marjlaiid* 

Michigan 

Missouri: 
District  No.  1 
District  No.  2 

State  total 

49 

83 

9 

m 

36 

4 

22 

15 

37 

40 

.65 
.32 

$0.68 
$0.45 
$0  6| 

$0  42 
0.31 

$0.36 

Montana 

New  Mexico; 
Gallup    and    Sugarite    Districts 

bincd) 

CartbaKC  and    Cerrillos    District 

binedi 

Halon  District 

9 

(com- 

5 

(com- 

2 

$0.30 

$0.20 

.46 
.98 

State  total 

8 

$0l7 

North  Dakota: 

2 

$0.49 

.45 

State  total 

3 

$0.46 

Ohio: 
District  No.  I 

5 

$0.32 

District  No.  2 

18 

.55 

Di.-<trict  No.  3 

Diririot  No.  3a 

28 

6 

.64 
.33 

1'    T't  No.  4 

I'     r    I  No.  5 

1'    T    t  .No.  6. 

17 

8 

37 

10 

.69 

.36 

t.85 

.82 

1  iistnri  No.  8 

19 

.70 

District  No.  9 

.SUtetoUl 

10 

138 

.83 
$0  68 

Oklahoma: 
Flaatcm  District 

33 

$0.42 

MeAlnter  Vein  District 

SUte  total 

« 

41 

SO 
$1.43 

Prnnnylvania: 
Southwrtit  District 

112 

$0.58 

Central  District 

252 

.84 

SUtetoUl 

364 

$0  74 

•  Upper  Potomac,  Cumberland  and  Piedmont  District  of  .VIar}'land  and  West  Virginia. 
T  F.o.b.  coat  exceeded  sales  realiiati  jn. 


April  29,  1920 
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TVBLE  III.— Continutd 


January,    1920 — 

Per  Ton  o(  2.0C0  Lb«. 
-^I^laimed  Coeta— 


-Year   1918- 


Per  Ton  of  2.000  Lbi. 
ReviBod  CoaU  —^ 


State  and  District  Z 

Tennewsee; 

Distrii-t  No.  1 32 

District  No.  2 

Blue  Gem  Diatriot 

State  total 42 

Texas: 

BituminousDistrict 3 

Lignite  District 17 

State  total 20 

rtah 12 

Virginia: 

District  No.  3 2 

District  No.  5 9 

State  total II 

Washington: 

Kittitas  Hitumiiious district 4 

I'icrce-KinK  Hituniinous  District 7 

Sul>-bituminous  District 5 


1 

01 

1 
II 

CO 

1 

1 

a, 
a 

s| 

cs 
o 

3 

o 

I 

i 

1- 

1 

«8 

I 

1 

s 

00 

M 

m 
d 

2 

$2  97 

t2  04 

$0  21 

to. 33 

$2  60 

$0.37 

44 

t2  94 

*'  ?J 

$0  28 

»0  34 

$2  45 

(0  49 

^ 

2.70 

1.74 

.13 

.37 

2  24 

.46 

3 

2.61 

1   30 

.15 

.32 

1   77 

7 

3  54 

2.55 

34 

.38 

3.27 

27 

5 

3  41 

2.14 

.31 

.39 

2.84 

.57 

$2.98 

$2.04 

$0.20 

$0.34 

$2.60 

$0.38 

52 

$2.92 

$1.78 

$0  27 

$0.34 

$2.39 

$0  53 

$4  79 
1   65 

$3.66 
1.01 

$0.34 
.10 

$0.66 
33 

$4.66 
1   42 

*'\\ 

4 
14 

$4   12 
1.36 

$2  86 
.76 

$0  41 
.09 

$0  41 
.23 

$3  68 
1.08 

$0.44 
.23 

$1.95 
3.00 


2  84 
2.94 


$1.26 
1.59 

1.94 
1.84 


$0  13 
.30 


.28 
.42 


$0.36 
.38 


.36 
.48 


$1.73 
2.27 


2.58 
2.74 


$0.22 
.73 


.26 
.20 


18 
11 


9 
22 


$2  02 

2.78 


$2.91       $1.85       $0.40       $0.46       $2.71       $0  20 


$0.32 
.69 

.33 

.65 


$2.60       $1.30       $0.36       $0.30       $1.96       $0.64 


$1.27 
1.48 


1.81 
1.26 


$0.16 
.27 

.28 
.37 


$0.27 
.34 


.39 
.30 


$1   70 
2  09 


2.48 
1.93 


$3  95 

4.17 
4,89 


$2  18 
2  79 
2.54 


$0.31 
.48 
.52 


$0.41 
.61 
.61 


$2.91 
3.88 
3.67 


$1 


.04 
.29 
22 


$3  08 
4  36 
3  24 


$1.90 
2  75 
2.10 


$0.23 
.43 
.39 


$0.24 
.53 
.34 


$2  37 
3  71 
2.83 


$0.71 
.65 
.41 


Stetetotal 16       $4.16       $2.43       $0.41       $0.51       $3.35       $0.81 


21 


$3.45       $2.19       $0.32       $0.35       $2.86       $0.59 


West  A'irginia: 

Pocahontas  District 22 

Tug  Hiver  District 5 

Thacker  District 5 

Kenova  District 5 

l.ogan  District 30 

New  River  District 53 

Kanawha  District 48 

Putnam  Count.v  District 3 

Mason  County  District 

District  No.  10.  Coal  and  Coke,  and  Gaul- 

ey  Districts  (combined) 32 

Fairmont  District 34 

Pittsburgh  Seam  District 9 

Stotc  total 246 

Wyoming 14 

Total  Inited  States 1 ,589 


$2  71 
3  15 
2  68 

2  87 
2.54 

3  05 
2  74 
2  93 


$1.35 
1.70 
1  58 
2.07 
1.29 
1.85 
1.63 
2.46 


$0  23 
.42 
.40 
.29 
.27 
.27 
.24 
.48 


$0  40 
.42 
.36 
.48 
.54 
.51 
.36 
.51 


$1   98 

1  58 
2.35 

2  84 
2.10 
2.63 
2.23 
3.45 


2  64 

1.71 

.23 

.43 

2.36 

.28 

2  62 

1.73 

.29 

.41 

2.43 

.19 

2  58 

1.63 

.24 

.25 

2.12 

.46 

$2.73 
$2.70 


$0.42 
$0.23 


$1.09 


1.48 


1.74 

1.38 
1  35 
1.48 

$1.30 
$1.40 


$0.26 
.29 
.32 
.18 
.26 
.31 
.25 
.40 
.30 

.25 
.27 
.29 

$0.27 
$0.24 


$0.28 
.34 
.32 
.43 
.33 
.37 
.29 
.42 
.31 


$1  63 
2  13 
1.94 

2  33 
1.72 
2.16 
1.91 

3  09 
2  35 


$0.82 
.59 
.82 
.54 
.92 
.72 
.69 

t  .33 
.39 


.30         1.93  .66 

.34         1.96  .63 

.24         2.01  .54 

$0.74 
$0.55 


$2  74       $1   74       $0.24       $0.34 


$2.32       $0  42      2,483         $2  65       $1.49       $0.26       $0.29       $2.04       $0  61 


tween  the  sales  realization  and  the  f.o.b.  mine  cost 
per  ton  is  the  "margin."  This  "margin"  must  not  be 
confused  with  what  is  called  profit.  Selling  expense, 
interest,  income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  as  well  as 
other  items,  must  be  deducted  from  it  before  the  net 
profit  from  the  mining  operations  available  for  divi- 
dends or  surplus  can  be  determined. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  for  the  principal 
production   regions  the  claimed  costs,   sales   realiza- 


tions and  margins  of  the  1,589  operators  from  whom 
complete  reports  for  January,  1920,  have  thus  far 
been  received.  With  these  costs  are  also  shown  the 
costs  (as  revised  by  the  commission),  sales  realiza- 
tions and  margins  of  the  2.483  operators  from  whom 
reports  were  received  for  the  entire  twelve  months 
of  1918.  The  1,589  operators  had  a  production  of 
25,365,384  tons  of  commercial  coal  during  January, 
1920,  and  the  2,483  operators  mined  496,960,342  tons  of 


State  and  District 
Alabama: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 


T-iBLE  IV.     CHANGES  \L\DE  IN    1918 


.\mount  the 
Claimed  Cost 

Exceeds  the 
Revised  Cost 

$0  05 
.11 
.04 
.20 


State. 


Arkansas: 

Sebastian 

Kxcelsior-Logan . 
-•Vnthracite 


State 

Colorado: 


Domestic. 
Trinidad. . 
Lignite.  . . 


State. . . 

Illinois: 

No.  I 

No  2 

No.  3 

No  4 

No.  5 

-No.  6 


State 

Indiana; 

No.  1 

Braiil  Block . 


State 

Iowa: 
Marion-Monroe-Polk . 
.^ppanooee-Boone.  . .  . 


State. 


$0.06 

$0.11 
.00 
.16 

$0.12 

$0  07 
.05 
.07 

$0  07 

$0.03 
.06 
.02 
.00 
.06 
.06 

$0  04 

$0.05 
.10 

$0.05 


$0.06 


State  and  District 

Kansas: 

Cherokee-Crawford 

Osage  and   Leavenworth 

(combined) 

State 

Kentucky: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

State 

Maryland: 
I'pper  Potomac,  Cumber- 
land and   Piedmont  of 
Maryland     and     West 
Virginia 


State. . . 
Michigan . 


Amount  the 
Claimed  Cost 

Exceeds  the 
Revised  Cost 

$0.05 


CL-UMED  COSTS  THROUGH   REVISION 
Amount  the 


State 

Missouri: 

No.  1 

No.  2 


State 

Montana. 


State 

New  Mexico: 
Gallup  and  Sugarite  (com- 
bined)   

Carthage    and    Cerrillos 

(combined) 

Raton 


StaU. 


.01 

$0.04 

$0.07 
.10 
.12 
.05 

$0.09 


$0.09 

$0.09 
$0.17 

$0.17 


$0.05 


$0.04 

.13 
.04 

$0.05 


State  and  District 
North  Dakota; 

Southern 

Northern 

State 

Ohio: 
No.  1 


Claimed  Cost 
Exceeds  the 
Revised  Cost 

$0.03 
.03 


State  and  District 
Utah 

State 


.Amount  the 
Claimed  Cost 

Exceeds  the 

Revised  Cost 

$0.08 

$0  08 


No 
No, 


No.  3a. 
No.  4.. 
No.  5.. 
No.  6.. 
No.  7.. 
No.  8.. 
No.  9.. 


$0.02 

...  $0.24 
.16 
.11 
.08 
.08 
.06 
.08 
.17 
.12 
.03 

...       $0.11 

$0.11 
.08 

State $0.09 

Pennsylvania: 

Southwest $0.07 

Central 06 

State »0.07 

Tennessee: 

No.  1 »0.09 

No.  2 06 

Blue  Gem ■"7 

State M.09 

Texas: 

Bituminous '"  2^' 

Lignite 04 


Virginia: 

No.  3 

No.  5 


$0.16 
.13 


State $0.13 


Washington: 

Kittitas  bituminous 

Pierce-King  bituminous. 
Sub-bituminous 


State. 


$0  15 
.37 
.02 

$0.18 


State 

Oklahoma: 
Mc.\lester  Vein. 
Eastern 


West  Virginia: 

Pocahontas $0.14 

Tug  River 08 

Thacker 20 

Kenova -'8 

Logan -  70 

New  River .15 

Kanawha .11 

Putnam  County .08 

Mason  County ■02' 

No.  10,  coal  and  coke,  and 

Gauley  (combined! .  .  .10 

Fairmont 04 

Pittsburg  Seam 10 


State. 


State JO- 13 

Wyoming $0.03 

State JO  03 

$0  04  Vnited  States $0.08 


•  Amount  by  which  Revised  cost  exceeds  the  Claimed  cost. 
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TABLE  V. 

COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  AND  SALES  REALIZATIONS  FOR  YI 

,AR    1918 

WITH 

THO.SE  OF  JANCARY, 

1920. 

FOR 

,272  IDENTICAI 

OPEU.^TORS 

Year 

—Per  ' 

Jan.   1920  Produc- 
tion Compared  with 

ron  of  2.000  Lbs.— 

-Per  Tmi 

id  2.000 

Lbs.— 

AverafEC    Monthly 

. —  Revised  — ■ 

^Clai 

ned  ^ 

f'rodnction 

in  1918 

-iS 

"S  aJ 

a) 

£ 
c 

1 

o 
^1 

o 
1 

s 

o* 

8> 

e2 

i 

1 

■^s 

Cost 
916 
Cost 

Ton 

c 

u 
O 

si 

g 

s 

IE- 

X 

s 

--3  S 

Ii  i   =  " 

4) 

£ 

State   and    District 

6 
Z 

1^ 

s 

.o 
6 

"Cla 
Over 
Cost 
Ton 

M 

73 

J2 

d 
b 

Marg 
Inc 

Clain 

Cki 
Cents 

O 

u 

0. 

6 

a 

No.  0  (Big  Seam> 

13 

376.578 

$2  42 

$2.08 

$0  34 

5 

373.607 

$2  82 

$2   46 

$0  36 

33 

lb 

1 

No.  2  (Cahabal 

15 

21 

3 

Ii 

137,043 

377,296 

50,032 

3  40 
2  64 
2  72 

$2.72 

2,86 
2.34 
2    10 

$2  30 

54 
.30 
,62 

$0.42 

11 

4 

20 

6 

179.475 

418.879 

52,991 

4  08 
3  21 
3  72 

$3.32 

3   46 

2  67 

3  12 

$2  76 

62 
54 
60 

$0  56 

49 
29 
82 

40 

1/ 
12 
36 

17 

31 
II 
6 

9 

No.  3  (Pratt) 

Mont«vallo 

RUte 

940,949 

1.024,962 

Arkansas 

Sebastian 

8 

98,615 

3  35 

2  67 

68 

II 

76.115 

3  60 

3   31 

29 

53 

19 

23 

Exrclsior-I.ogan 

3 

3,789 

4  56 

4,55 

01 

0 

5.020 

5  08 

4   46 

62 

9' 

2' 

32 

Anthracite 

2 
13 

3,147 

5  63 
$3.46 

4  68 
$2.80 

95 
$0  66 

16 
12 

5.635 

5  47 

$3  82 

3   95 
$3   42 

1.52 
$0.40 

89' 
50 

IB' 
17 

79 

State 

105.551 

86,770 

18 

Colorado 

Domestic 

25 

347.045 

2  92 

2  33 

59 

7 

391.708 

3  45 

2    65 

80 

25 

14 

13 

Trinidad 

10 
8 

242.535 
140.658 

2  49 
2  48 

2.24 
2,14 

.25 
.34 

5 
7 

239.111 
162.786 

2  83 
2   54 

2  60 
2   33 

,23 
.21 

31 
12 

14 

5 

16 

2 

Lignite 

State 

43 

730.238 

$2.72 

$2  27 

$0.45 

7 

793,605 

$3  09 

$2   57 

$0  52 

23 

10 

9 

Illinois 

No.  1 

10 
21 

169,524 
164.120 

3  06 

2  69 

2   69 
2    19 

37 
50 

3 
6 

183,852 
219,361 

3   22 
2  66 

2  86 
2    18 

36 
,48 

14 
7' 

5 
3< 

8 
34 

No.  2 

No.  3 

.      24 

1,168.721 

2   38 

I    80 

58 

2 

1.162.469 

2   43 

1    97 

46 

15 

8 

1 

No.  4 •. 

39 

858.504 

2    15 

1    71 

.44 

0 

996.738 

2  24 

1.79 

45 

8 

5 

16 

No.  5 

2 

13.381 

2  79 

2  32 

.47 

6 

14,307 

2  78 

2  45 

33 

7 

3 

7 

No.  6 

15 

407.376 

2   34 

1    86 

.48 

6 

420,210 

2  44 

2  02 

42 

10 

5 

3 

State : 

.    Ill 

2.781,626 

$2   36 

$1    86 

$0,50 

4 

2.996,937 

$2   43 

$1    99 

$0   44 

9 

5 

6 

Indiana 

No.  1 

.      59 

1,312.987 

2  31 

1    87 

44 

15 

1.091.593 

2    ib 

22 

22 

22 

11 

17 

Brazil  Block 

6 

32.895 

3.12 

2  73 

,39 

10 

27.408 

3  04 

3  04 

00 

21 

7 

17 

State 

.      65 

1,345.882 

$2  33 

$1,89 

$0  44 

5 

1,119,001 

$2   37 

$2    16 

$0  21 

22 

11 

17 

Marion-Monroe-Polk 

4 

52,023 

2  95 

2  60 

35 

6 

73.036 

3  03 

2   55 

48 

1  |i 

4' 

40 

Appanoose-Boone 

8 

31.477 

3.35 

3   05 

,30 

5 

37.748 

3   88 

3  48 

40 

38 

12 

20 

Bute 

.      12 

83,500 

$3.10 

$2,77 

$0  33 

6 

110,784 

$3   32 

$2.87 

$0,45 

4 

1 

33 

Kansas 

Cherokee-Crawford 

.      27 

452.260 

2  93 

2   58 

,35 

5 

459.705 

3   21 

2  95 

.26 

32 

12 

2 

Osage  A  Leavenworth. . . 

2 
.   ~29 

13.669 

3  81 
$2.95 

3   57 
$2.61 

.24 
$0.34 

1 
4 

14,834 

4   65 
$3   26 

3  83 
$2  98 

.82 
$0,28 

25 
33 

07 

9 
2 

Sute 

465.929 

474.539 

Kentucky 

No.  1 

.      42 
.      24 

686,029 
362,973 

2  32 
2  70 

1    71 
1    89 

,61 
.81 

7 
10 

766.609 
294.589 

2  35 
2  82 

1  91 

2  41 

44 

,41 

13 
42 

7 

21 

12 

No.  2 

19 

No.  3 

.      63 

416,106 

2  92 

2  20 

72 

12 

423.665 

2  92 

2   59 

.33 

27 

12 

2 

No.  4 

6 

154,308 

2  76 

1    79 

97 

5 

129,899 

2  77 

2  30 

.47 

46 

13 

i6 

State 

.    135 

1,619.416 

$2  60 

$1    88 

$0.72 

9 

1,614,762 

$2  62 

$2,21 

$0.41 

24 

10 

Maryland 

.     32 

174.516 

2  42 

2  35 

07 

9 

165,511 

2  83 

2  59 

24 

15 

6 

5 

Michigan 

4 

53.762 

4  06 

3  20 

86 

17 

73,398 

4  31 

3  35 

96 

2' 

0 

36 

Missouri 

No.  1 

17 

137,097 

2  90 

2  49 

41 

13 

136.361 

3  29 

2  65 

,64 

3 

1 

1 

No.  2 

14 

156,311 

3  20 

2  87 

33 

5 

158,642 

3  76 

3  35 

,41 

43 

13 

2 

State 

.      31 

293,408 

$3  06 

$2  70 

$0   36 

8 

295,003 

$3  54 

$3,03 

$0  51 

25 

9 

1 

Montana 

9 

.  237.218 

2  38 

2   18 

20 

5 

299.071 

2  88 

2  43 

45 

20 

9 

26 

New  Mexico: 

Raton 

2 

247,424 

$2  83 

$1    85 

$0  98 

4 

223,338 

$3  08 

$2   25 

$0  83 

36 

19 

10 

Gallup  .. 
Cerrilloi.  . 

3 

53,10! 

3  32 

3    18 

14 

4 

58,715 

4  01 

3  75 

26 

53 

17 

11 

1 

4,553 

4  41 

4   11 

30 

13 

10,760 

4  67 

4  39 

28 

15 

4 

136 

State 

h 

305,078 

$2.99 

$2    11 

$0  88 

5 

292.813 

$3   36 

$2  63 

$0  73 

47 

22 

4 

North  Dakota 

Southern 

1 

23.870 

2.10 

1    66 

44 

3 

23,598 

2  60 

2  29 

,31 

60 

35 

1 

Northern 

.' 

3,196 

2  94 

2   12 

,62 

3 

3,565 

2   93 

2  73 

20 

58 

27 

ii 

State 

\ 

27.066 

$2  20 

$1   72 

$0  48 

3 

27,163 

$2  64 

$2  35 

$0.29 

60 

34 

0 

0 

Ohio: 

No.  1 

t 

10.460 

$2  82 

$2  54 

$0  28 

24 

10.920 

$2  76 

$2  67 

$0  09 

IP 

41 

No.  2 

14 

41.508 

3  36 

2  66 

70 

16 

47.770 

3   16 

2  54 

62 

28' 

10' 

15 

No.  3  . 

u 

78,544 

2.66 

2  22 

44 

11 

84.336 

2  66 

2  25 

40 

T 

3' 

No.  3b 

5 

9.420 

2  63 

2  20 

43 

8 

16,375 

2  88 

2  05 

83 

2V 

I0> 

74 

No.  4 

11 

88.619 

2  79 

2  02 

77 

8 

85.360 

2  56 

2  43 

.13 

33 

16 

4 

No.  5  . 

h 

25,819 

2  62 

2    19 

43 

6 

24,431 

2  66 

2  33 

33 

8 

4 

5 

No.  6 

II 

216.043 

2  86 

2  28 

58 

6 

234.896 

2  80 

2  59 

.41 

3 

1 

No,  7  .. 

«i 

34.616 

3  40 

2  55 

85 

17 

49.519 

3  24 

2  54 

.70 

18' 

7' 

43 

No.  »  .. 

39 

771.609 

2  50 

1   SO 

.70 

12 

678.867 

2  43 

2   12 

.31 

20 

10 

i2 

No  9... 

9 

425.634 

2  S8 

1   76 

.82 

3 

331.628 

2  39 

2   14 

.25 

35 

20 

23 

State 

.    140 

1.702.272 

$2   64 

$1    91 

$0  71 

II 

1.564.102 

$2  56 

$2  22 

$0  34 

18 

9 

8 

Uklahonjii 

Eaalern. 

2) 

168,461 

3   57 

3   08 

49 

8 

220.827 

4  03 

3   40 

63 

24 

8 

17 

.McAlester  \cin 

6 

37.699 

4  47 

3  93 

54 

11 

51.133 

45  24 

4    34 

.90 

30 

7 

36 

State 

29 

226.160 

$3  72 

$3  22 

$0   50 

9 

271.960 

$4   26 

Jl    58 

$0  68 

27 

8 

20 

r.Pcnnj^ylvnnl.i  ■ 

Southwest 

74 

3.494.030 

2   50 

1    85 

65 

7 

3.276.840 

2    4« 

J    I'l 

29 

27 

14 

6 

Central 

J  State 

.    201 

2,237.932 

3  00 

2    19 

81 

6 

1.966,525 

2    94 

.'    )l 

43 

26 

12 

12 

283 

S.731.962 

$2  76 

tl   98 

$0  78 

7 

5.243.165 

$2  70 

».'    W 

$0  38 

27 

13 

9 

Decnue. 
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TABLE  V.     COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  AND  SALES  REALIZATIONS  FOR  YEAR  1918  WITH  THOSE  OF  JANUARY.   1920. 

FOR  1,272  IDENTICAL  OPERATORS— (Continued) 


O 

State  and  District  6 

y. 

Tennessee : 

No.  1 27 

No.  2 2 

Blue  Gem 3 

State 34 

Texas: 

Bituminous 3 

Lignite 12 

SUte 15 

Utah 9 

Virginia: 

No.  J 2 

No.  5 8 

State 10 

Washington: 

Kittitaj! 4 

Pierce-King 6 

Sub-Bituminous 5 

State 15 

West  Virginia: 

Pocahontas 20 

Tug  River 5 

Thackcr 4 

Kenova 5 

Logan 20 

New  River 46 

Kanawha 38 

Putnam  County 2 

No.  1 0,  Coal  and  Coke  and 

Gauiey 15 

Fairmont 20 

Pittsburg  Seam 8 

State 185 

Wyoming 9 

United  States 1,272 

1  Decrease. 




Year,  1918 

-Per  Ton  of  2,000  Lba.— 

"* 

' 

January,  1920 

-Per  Ton  of  2,000  Lba.— 

J»n_,  1920,  Produc- 
tion Comiiared  with 

I  Monthly 

. —  Revised  — ■ 

^  Claimed  — 

Production  in  1918 

>.s 

a 

■as 

to  S  a 

s 

n 

0^ 

1 

S 

a 
6 

'5 

CO 

ExeCK'    of     191 
"Claimed"  Cob 
Over  1918  Rcvi 
Coel,     Cents 
Ton 

a 

.2 

o 

1 

.2 
1 

£ 
1 

I 
e 
c 

0 

"o 

jl 

Jan.    1920. 

Claimed    Cost 

Over  1918 

Claimed  Coet 

Centa  per  Ton 

c 

I 

6 

c 

a 

£ 

i 

232.234 

J2  97 

$2  42 

$0  55 

9 

268,364 

$2  99 

$2  62 

$0.37 

11 

4 

16 

30.210 

2  59 

1   90 

69 

6 

33,197 

2.64 

2.31 

33 

35 

18 

10 

19.128 

3  41 

2  84 

.57 

7 

19,739 

3  50 

3  24 

26 

33 

II 

281.572 

$2  96 

$2.40 

$0.56 

9 

321,300 

$2.98 

$2  62 

$0.36 

13 

5 

14 

14.236 

4  05 

3  54 

51 

5' 

8,114 

4  79 

4   66 

13 

117 

33 

43 

58.368 

1.36 

1    12 

.24 

4 

61,509 

1    63 

1    36 

27 

20 

17 

72,604 

$1   89 

$1.59 

$0  30 

4 

69,623 

$2.00 

$1.74 

$0.26 

II 

7 

370,076 

%1  78 

$2   08 

$0  70 

8 

450,818 

$3.38 

$2.27 

$1.11 

11 

5 

22 

9.776 

2.96 

2  27 

.69 

16 

13,344 

2  84 

2.59 

.25 

16 

7 

37 

62.339 

2.77 

2  36 

.41 

13 

59,276 

2  93 

2.78 

.15 

29 

12 

72,115 

$2  81 

$2  34 

$0  47 

13 

72,620 

$2.91 

$2  74 

$0   17 

27 

11 

136,333 

3  08 

2  37 

.71 

15 

155,201 

3.96 

2  91 

1   05 

39 

16 

,^ 

90,780 

3.80 

3   16 

.64 

37 

93.506 

4.17 

3  89 

28 

36 

10 

47,034 

3  32 

3.43 

.39 

2 

50,679 

3.91 

3.67 

24 

22 

6 

274,147 

$3  43 

$2.81 

$0.62 

16 

299,386 

$4  02 

$3.34 

$0.68 

37 

12 

697,430 

2  24 

1   51 

.73 

14 

626,984 

2.71 

1.98 

73 

33 

20 

10 

42,547 

2  84 

2  22 

.62 

8 

43,053 

3   15 

2.58 

57 

28 

12 

34,178 

2  68 

1    87 

81 

20 

39,701 

2  69 

2  30 

39 

23 

II 

16 

28,667 

2  89 

2   33 

66 

18 

31,636 

2.87 

2.84 

.03 

33 

13 

10 

308,917 

2  65 

1    58 

1   07 

20 

319,187 

2.53 

2  04 

.49 

26 

15 

20 

446,805 

2  77 

2  04 

.73 

15 

398,168 

3  04 

2.60 

.44 

41 

19 

545,387 

2  62 

1    88 

.74 

n 

567,667 

2.73 

2  21 

.52 

22 

11 

18,204 

2   76 

3  09 

.33' 

8 

17,892 

2.8i 

3.53 

.71' 

36 

11 

83,421 

2   58 

1    84 

74 

to 

90,553 

2  55 

2  23 

32 

29 

15 

238,336 

2  63 

2  05 

58 

4 

203,283 

2  67 

2  52 

15 

43 

20 

15 

137,812 

2  65 
$2.57 

2  04 
$1.81 

.61 
$0.76 

10 
13 

150,616 

2  57 
$2.73 

2.13 
$2.24 

.44 
$0.49 

1' 
30 

0 
16 



2,671,704 

2,488,740 

466,803 

2  51 
$2  60 

1    86 
$2  03 

65 
$0  57 

3            474,994 
8       20,631.227 

2.66 
$2.78 

2.17 
$2.34 

.49 
$0  44 

28 
23 

15 
11 



21.016.879 

2 

commercial  coal  during  1918  (an  average  of  41,413,362 
tons  monthly). 

In  table  I  only  1,589  operators  appear  for  Jan- 
uary, 1920,  while  2,483  operators  are  shown  for  1918. 
Also,  revised  costs  shown  for  1918  average  about  8c. 
per  ton  lower  than  the  claimed  costs  were  for  that 
year,  and,  consequently,  the  revised  margins  for  1918 


TABLE  VL    DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  F.O.B.  MINE  COST  INCREASES 

ACCORDING  TO  CHANGES  IN  PRODUCTION  TONNAGE  OF 

1.272  OPER.\TORS.  JANUARY.   1920.  FROM  A\'ERAGE 

MONTHLY  PRODUCTION,  1918 

Increase  of  Jan.,  1920, 
Claimed  Cost  Over 

„,              ,  .  I9l8.\nnual 

Change  of  January.  1920.  Production  No.  of  Production  Claimed  F.O.B. 

from   1918  Average  Monthly           Opera-    ,Ittnuar\-,  Mine  Cost, 

Production                                t.,rs       1920,  Tons  Per  Cent 

Decrease  over  25  per  cent 3              8,114  $1    17                33 

Decrease  1 6-25  per  cent 132       2.270,419  29                15 

Decrease    6-15percent 410       7,374,005  28                M 

Decrease    0-  5  per  cent \         312       4,546,242  23                10 

Increase     0-  5  per  cent / 

Increase     6-15  per  cent 210      2,784.344  19                u 

Increase    16-25percent 127       2,651.976  15                  7 

Increase  over  25  per  cent 78          996. 127  12 

Totals 1,272    20,631.227       $0.23  Tl 


are  that  much  higher.  In  order  to  get  comparable 
operators  for  the  two  periods  there  are  presented  in 
table  II  the  figures  of  1,272  identical  operators,  and  to 
arrive  at  comparisons  of  increased  costs  the  average 
amounts  of  revision  found  for  all  operators  in  each 


region  in  1918  have  been  added  to  the  1918  revised 
costs  of  the  operators  shown  in  this  table.  These 
1,272  operators  mined  252,202,547  tons  during  1918 
(averaging  21,016,879  tons  monthly)  and  20,631,227 
ton.';  during  January,  1920. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged,  therefore,  from  the  returns 
at  present  available,  the  increased  cost  attributable  to 
the  increased  wage  scale  is  about  23c.  per  ton,  or  11 
per  cent  (the  increased  cost  shown  in  table  VI  for  the 
group  where  production  changed  least — 5  per  cent  or 
less — and  where  the  effect  of  the  wage  agreement  is 
consequently  best  seen).  For  the  total  1,272  operators 
the  average  decrease  in  tonnage  was  2  per  cent  and  their 
average  increase  in  cost  23c.  per  ton,  or  11  per  cent. 
This  increase  of  about  23c.  per  ton,  or  11  per  cent,  was 
the  result  in  January,  1920,  of  the  Garfield  14-per  cent 
wage  increase,  which  it  should  be  noted  is  about  one 
half  of  the  total  increase  (27  per  cent)  recently 
recommended  by  the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission. 

The  great  diversity  in  mining  conditions  between 
the  different  districts,  both  in  regard  to  thicknesses  of 
seam  mined  and  the  relative  use  of  machinery  in  min- 
ing the  coal,  caused  the  wage  increase  to  affect  to  a 
different  degree  the  labor  costs  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts. In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  coal  coat 
reports  for  1918  much  detailed  information  on  these 
diverse  conditions  is  available. 
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Public  Utility  Consumption 
of  Coal 

THE  Geological  Survey  has  just  issued  statistics  on 
the  production  of  electric  power  at  public  utility 
stations  that  show  some  interesting  relations  between 
water  power  and  steam  power.  About  63.4  per  cent  of 
its  total  power  produced  came  from  the  use  of  fuel — 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  BY 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  PLANTS 

coal,  gas  and  oil,  equivalent — it  is  estimated  to  38,347,- 
000  tons  of  coal.  Water  power  represented  36.6  per 
cent,  equivalent  in  the  developed  power  to  22,140,000 
tons  of  coal. 

The  interesting  feature  of  these  figures  is  brought 
out  in  the  accompanying  diagram  which  shows  that  the 
seasonal  demand  for  power  from  public  utilities  fall 

AVERAGE    D.\ILY    PRODUCTION    OF    ELECTRICITY    BY    PUBLIC 

UTILITY  PLANTS  IN  UNITED   STATES  —  WATER  POWER  AND 

FUEL  POWER,    1909 


State 

Coal. 

Short 

Tons 

29.211 

Petroleum 

and 

Derivatives 

Barrels 

1,255 

42,473 

4,888 

545,829 

110 

4.374 

0 

0 

54.753 

19.605 

10 

472 

254 

576 

91.428 

188 

60.528 

49 

0 

1.764 

139 

620 

1 1,841 

90,657 

22 

16,503 

842 

0 

136 

866 

763 

34 

150 

697 

71,940 

3.657 

5 

7.560 

0 

1.936 

25 

211.222 

0 

2,146 

132 

15,612 

50 

544 

4.217 

Natural  Gas 
Thousands 

of 
Cubic  Feet 
0 

198 

0 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

8,675 

0 

43.345 

77.311 

9.139 

155.222 
179.563 

0 
10.236O 

0 

23.237 

0 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

2.425 

21,179 

150 

411,719 

0 
0 
0 
0 

205.453 

94.185 

2.025 
0 

KansaB 

Kentucky 

39.710 

45.149 

7.589 

76.283 

0 

68,510 

3.410 

0 

39.552 

1.500 

Massarhuaetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MissiMippi 

173.088 

180.542 

64.060 

14.028 

90.997 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4.206 

1,257 

Nebraaka 

Nevada 

New  Hampahire 

37,926 

367 

6.768 

156.280 

D 

0 

0 

280.1 

4.733 

0 

New  Vorlc 

478.533 

72.579 

North  Carolina. 

20.992 

0 

North  I>akot« 

19.362 

0 

Ohio 

401.066 

8.353 

161.065(1 
275.926 

Orecon 

Penti5>Nttnia 
Rh<^lr-  l.land 
South  f 'nr..luiri                   

190 

532.761 

35.196 

11.779 

0 

49.937 

0 

0 

South   iHiknta                          

7.729 

0 

Teiaa 

Utah 
Vermont. 
Virginia       .  .     . 
Waj-hinglon 
Wea'.  \  irginia 
Wisruoiiin. . 
Wyoming 

22,729 

58.707 

3 

1.748 

43.212 

10,396 

106,230 

64,626 

14.418 

0 

48.227 

0 

0 

0 

0 

227.900 

0 

3.300 

Total 3.634,662 

a  Artificial  gaa.     b  Include*  61.520  artificial  gas. 


1.270.872         1,333,810 


upon  coal.  The  water  power  is  almost  uniform  during 
the  year,  being  a  little  higher  in  the  spring,  whereas 
in  the  winter  coal  is  called  upon  to  meet  the  winter  load. 

Kilowiitt-Hour.s  PerCenl 

Total  production 40,300,000.000  .... 

Water  power I  4,760,000,000  36.6 

Fuel  power 25,540,000,000  63  4 

TOTAL  FUEL  CONSUMPTION       ., 

Coal 35,000.000  short  tons 

Oil 11,050,000  bbls 

Gas 2 1 .700,000  M .  cu.ft. 

The  production  of  the  electric  power  reported  required 
the  combustion  of  fuels  in  the  quantities  indicated  in 
the  preceding   table. 

PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  FUEL 

BY    PUBLIC    UTILITY    POWER    PLANTS    IN  THE    UNITED 

STATES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY.  1920* 

Thousands  of  Kilowatt-IIoxurs  Produced 

By  Water 

State  Power  By  Fuela 

Alabama 34,864  14,452 

Arizona 8,567  11.702 

Arkansas 132  7.675 

California 164.727  1 12,346 

Colorado 12.784  22.811 

Connecticut 9,069  59,256 

Delaware 0  6.807 

Dist.  of  Columbia 0  23,317 

Florida 965  10,890 

Georgia 43.816  10,696 

Idaho 48,574  1,348 

Illinois 14.831  260,723 

Indiana '^943  91.788 

Iowa 55.574  31.622 

Kansas 1,741  35,986 

Kentucky 0  23,409 

Louisiana 0  1 8, 1 26 

Maine 23.381  1.577 

Maryland 284  31,261 

Massachusetts 22.009  147.936 

Michigan 51.799  138.180 

Minnesota 28.053  36.157 

Mississippi 0  5,886 

Missouri 5.720  54.082 

Montana 89.574  562 

Nebraska 909  20,436 

Nevada 3,416  119 

New  Hampshire 4,322  5,166 

New  Jersey 143  101,478 

New  Mexico 53  1.524 

New  York 227.033  382,1 08 

North  Carolina 53,035  1 0,956 

North  Dakota 0  2,732 

Ohio 1,490  258,432 

Oklahoma 217  17.287 

Oregon , 32,278  7,845 

Penn.sylvanitt 45,324  329,392 

Rhodelsland 355  37,114 

South  Carolina 6 1,91 1  5.825 

SouthDakota 477  3.327 

Tennessee 39.443  9,233 

Teiaa 74  55,397 

Utah 13.932  0 

Vermont 15,430  786 

Virginia 13,80!  30,423 

Washington 103,981  4,480 

West  Virginia 1,775  95,306 

Wisconsin 35.443  37.451 

Wyoming 152  4,785 

Total 1,274,401         2,580. 198 

Total,  by  water  power  and  fuels 3,854,599 

♦  Compiled  by  Division  of  Power  Resources.  United  States  Geological  Survey 

George  Otis  Smith  Approves  of  Seasonal 
Coal  Rates 

GEORGE  OTIS  SMITH,  director  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  commenting  on  proposed  seasonal  coal 
rates,  said:  "I  often  have  put  it  before  engineers  that 
what  is  proposed  in  the  way  of  seasonal  coal  rates  is  the 
most  promising  method  of  improving  the  load  factor 
of  the  soft-coal  industry,  and  incidentally,  of  helping 
in  our  great  transjiortation  problem  of  moving  too 
much  freight  with  too  little  equipment.  I  recently  have 
figured  the  increased  burden  put  upon  our  railroads 
by  the  whole  mineral  industry  as  3,000,000  carloads  a 
year,  comparing  the  years  1913  and  1918." 

The  National  t'oal  Association  is  leaving  to  the 
local  associations  such  presentations  as  they  may  «ire 
to  make  in  regard  to  the  seasonal  coal  rates.  Since 
such  rates  will  affect  each  district  differently,  it  was 
thought  not  to  be  a  matter  in  which  the  national  asso- 
ciation could  take  a  position. 
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Engineers  and  Riiilroad  Presidents  Study  Staljilizalion 

of  Coal  Industry 

Committee  Is  Appointed  to  Present  to  the  Senate  a  Sub- 
stitute for  the  Frelinghuysen  Seasonal  Freight  Rate  Bill 
— Storage  of  Bituminous  Considered  To  Be  Practicable 


A  PRELIMINARY  conference  at  which  the  stabili- 
zation of  the  bituminous  industiy  was  the  chief 
.  topic  of  discussion  was  held  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurjrical 
Plnpineers,  New  York  City,  on  April  G.  It  was  attended 
by  a  committee  of  railroad  presidents  representing  the 
American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Coal  and 
Coke  Committee  of  the  in- 
stitute. Herbert  Hoover, 
president  of  the  institute, 
presided. 

One  definite  result  of 
the  conference  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee 
to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  Freling- 
huysen bill  on  seasonal 
freight  rates  and  to 
present  a  substitute  bill. 

While  the  meeting  was  in  favor  of  seasonal  freight 
rates,  it  did  not  believe  that  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation covers  the  subject  in  a  complete  enough  manner. 
This  committee,  appointed  by  President  Hoover,  con- 
sists of  S.  A.  Taylor,  Eugene  McAuliffe  and  E.  W. 
Parker. 

The  storage  of  coal  during  the  summer  months  for 
use  in  the  following  winter,  the  stabilization  of  labor,  the 
better  control  of  mining  by  greater  employment  of  engi- 
neers, with  suggestions  as  to  how  the  numbers  of  engi- 
neers available  for  this  work  might  be  increased,  and 
coal  economy  were  other  matters  discussed. 

Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  representing  the 
American  Railway  Association.  The  other  members  of 
the  committee  were  F.  D.  Underwood,  president  of  the 
Erie  R.R.  Co.;  A.  T.  Dice,  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  R.R. ;  E.  J.  Pearson,  president  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  and  C.  H. 
.Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  R.R.,  who  was  rep- 
i-esented  by  J.  F.  Porterfield  of  that  company. 

Railroads  Discuss   Summer  Storage 

The  summer  storage  of  coal  by  the  railroads  was  dis- 
cussed fully  by  the  conference  from  the  viewijoint  of 
both  the  railroads  and  the  operators.  The  discussion 
was  extremely  helpful  in  giving  a  better  understanding 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  part  the  rail- 
roads can  play  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  stabili- 
zation. 

The  Committee  on  Storage  of  Coal  reported  that  stor- 
age of  bituminous  coal  is  practicable  beyond  doubt.  It 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  for  years  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  docks  on  the  Great  Lakes,  in  New  England, 
at  many  industrial  and  public  utility  plants  throughout 
the  countrj',  at  the  Panama  Canal,  and  at  many  of  the 


Engineers  get  behind  movement  to  stabilize 
bituminous-coal  industry  and  offer  construc- 
tive suggestions  to  improve  labor  and  trans- 
portation conditions.  Railroad  presidents 
lend  counsel  and  offer  to  assist,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  sug- 
gestions can  do.  Read  this  and  figure  out 
where  and  how  you  can  help  the  cause  along. 


Government  bases  of  supply.  For  the  domestic  trade, 
the  committee  said,  the  best  storage  is  in  the  bin  or 
cellar  of  the  consumer,  and  consumers  should  be  encour- 
aged by  every  means  possible  to  purchase  their  winter's 
supply  early  in  the  preceding  season. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  consumer  is  concerned,  the 

cost  of  doing  this  would 
be  practically  nothing,  and 
if  a  reduction  in  price  or 
in  freight  rates  were 
made  practically  all  the  re- 
duction would  represent 
a  gain  to  the  consumer. 
The  committee  told  the 
conference  that  the  chief 
points  in  favor  of  the 
storage  of  coal  were  fully 
set  forth  in  the  paper  on 
the  subject  read  by  Prof. 
H.  H.  Stoek  at  the  Febru- 
ary meeting  of  the  insti- 
tute and  in  the  majority  report  of  the  United  States 
Coal  Commission,  which  awarded  a  27-per  cent  increase 
in  wages  to  the  bituminous  mine  workers. 

Including  all  charges  excepting  degradation,  the  cost 
of  storage  in  well  designed  plants  .should  not  exceed  from 
30c.  to  50c.  a  ton,  and  where  used  for  steam  or  coking 
purposes,  the  degradation  v/ould  be  of  no  consequence, 
as  the  heat  value  of  the  coal,  or  its  value  for  coking, 
would  not  be  appreciably  affected. 

Seasonal  prices  and  a  proper  adjustment  of  freight 
rates  to  encourage  delivery  and  buying  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  will  be  large  factors  in  the 
storage  of  coal,  and  the  committee  believes  that  prompt 
action  that  will  result  in  bringing  these  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  will  be  of  great  help.  It  believes 
that  publicity  and  an  educational  campaign  should  he 
started  through  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the 
various  coal  associations  and  by  every  other  agency  pos- 
sible. This  publicity  campaign  .should  emphasize  the 
importance  of  stabilizing  the  industry,  helping  the  rail- 
road situation,  bettering  the  working  conditions  of  the 
miner  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  consumer. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Harding 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  loans  might  be  made 
against  coal  in  storage  under  certain  warehousing  re- 
strictions, it  was  thought  that  while  these  restrictions 
were  perhaps  suitable  for  other  commodities  as  they 
stand,  they  might  be  prohibitive  for  the  storage  of  coal. 
It  was  believed  that  if  the  situation  were  properly  pre- 
sented to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  modifications  might 
be  obtained  which  would  make  the  rulings  more  fa- 
vorable to  application  to  the  storage  of  coal.  If  this 
is  done  it  should  remove  the  one  great  objection  to 
the  storage  of  coal,  viz.,  the  amount  of  capital  tied  up. 
To  obtain  the  engineering  talent  needed  in  the  bitu- 
minous industry  it  was  the  belief  of  the  conference  that 
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the  operators  must  make  the  first  move  by  establishing 
scholarships  in  technical  schools  having  mining  courses. 
If  the  operators  can  be  induced  to  establish  such  scholar- 
ships they  should  be  awarded  to  the  sons  of  mine  em- 
ployees who  have  the  necessary  preliminary  education 
and  who  show  talent  and  predilection  for  the  profes- 
sion. 

More  and  better  engineers  are  needed  in  the  bitu- 
minous industr>',  and  to  secure  this  additional  help  now 
it  was  suggested  that  there  be  a  consolidation  of  the 
engineering  work  of  regions,  districts  or  groups  of 
operators  on  the  lines  already  adopted  in  safety  work, 
thus  making  available  the  talent  obtainable  and  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  and  reducing  the  cost  of  engineering 
work. 

An  extended  publicity  campaign  of  the  facts  already 
available  concerning  the  economical  use  of  fuel  for  heat, 
light  and  power  was  advocated  by  the  Committee  on  Con- 
servation in  the  Use  of  Coal.  Some  of  the  important 
points  brought  out  by  the  Committee  on  Economy  in 
Coal  Consumption  Through  Electrification  of  Industries 
and  Railroads  were: 

Electricity  is  the  most  efficient  agency  for  power  dis- 
tribution. Power  in  the  form  of  coal  is  maximum  in 
bulk  and  minimum  in  efficiency.  Power  in  the  form  of 
electricity  is  minimum  in  bulk  and  maximum  in  eflS- 
ciency. 

Within  the  territory  of  the  so-called  Boston-Wash- 
ington zone  there  is  consumed  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
coal  produced.  The  area  of  this  zone  is  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States. 

Coal  represents  30  per  cent  of  the  total  freight  ton- 
nage transported  by  the  railroads.  In  congested  dis- 
tricts this  rises  to  40  per  cent. 

The  yearly  load  factor  in  the  above  zone  today  is  not 
greater  than  15  per  cent,  and  the  coal  consumption  is  in 
excess  of  four  pounds  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  machine 
capacity  is  seventeen  million  horsepower;  ten  millions 
at  industrial  plants  and  seven  millions  on  railroads. 

The  present  coal  consumption  can  be  reduced  one-half 
and  machine  capacity  conserved  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fold in  this  zone  through  the  adoption  of  a  super-power 
system  or  systems,  whicli,  briefly  described,  consist  of 
large  high  economic  steam  electric  stations  erected  at 
tidewater  and  at  the  mouth  of  mines,  both  supplemented 
by  hydro-electric  stations  constructed  on  the  rivers,  all 
interconnected  with  a  high  voltage  system  of  transmis- 
sion and  distriluition.  The  amount  of  money  required 
to  construct  such  super-power  systems  will  be  very  much 
less  than  that  required  for  the  expansion  of  the  present 
relatively  small  systems.  The  committee  proposes  that 
coal  be  transported  by  preferred  routes  from  the  mines 
to  tide  and  thenc-  to  the  power  stations  by  ocean  tugs 
and  barges,  thus  relieving  the  railroads  of  this  burden. 
In  conclusion  the  committee  says  that  the  country's 
prosperity  depends  upon  its  ability  to  speed  up  produc- 
tion, and  in  order  that  it  may  do  so,  the  essential  asso- 
ciates of  production — power  and  transportation — must 
he  provided.  The  method  outlined,  the  committee  says, 
while  furnishing  adequate  power  will  automatically 
serve  to  greatly  facilitate  transportation. 

During  the  conference  President  Hoover  appointed 
the  following  committees: 

Committee  on  Conservation  in  the  Use  of  Coal — L.  P. 
Brerkenridge.   David    Moflfat  Myers,  R.   M.   Atwater. 

Committee  for  Stabilization  of  Labor — S.  A.  Taylor, 
E.  W.  Parker,  Rembrandt  Peale. 


Committee  on  Storage — H.  H.  Stoek,  George  S.  Rice, 
Howard  N.  Eavenson,  H.  N.  Shenton. 

Committee  for  Co-operation  with  the  Railroads — J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  Eugene  McAuliffe,  J.  G.  Puterbaugh,  C.  E.  Lesher, 
Edwin  Ludlow. 

Committee  on  Economy  in  Coal  Consumption  Through 
Electrification  of  Industries — W.  S.  Murray,  W.  S.  Barstow, 
George  Otis  Smith,  E.  R.  Welles. 

Committee  for  Better  Control  of  Coal  Mining  Through 
Greater  Employment  of  Engineers — R.  V.  Norris,  James  H. 
Al'port,  Erskine  Ramsay,  Van  H.  Manning,  L.  E.  Young. 


Harlan  and  Hazard  Operators  Seek 
Better  Car  Service 

Bring  Action  Before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Requesting  That  Body  to  Compel  Railroads  to 

Restore  Cars  to  Louisville  &  Nashville 

FINDING  that  the  Louisville  &  Na.shville  Railroad  Co. 
has  been  deprived  of  its  open-top  cars  by  the  rail- 
roads with  which  that  company's  lines  are  con- 
nected, the  Harlan  County  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
the  Hazard  Coal  Operators'  Exchange,  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the  West 
Kentucky  Coal  Bureau  have  made  complaint  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  which  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  et  al.,  are  defendents. 

The  complainants  state  that  the  mines  served  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  in  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Virginia  produce 
annually  23,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  of  which 
about  17,000,000  tons  are  mined  and  shipped  from  mines 
located  in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Of 
the  total  annual  production  of  23,000.000  tons  of  coal, 
between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  tons  are  taken  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  for  its  o\vn  fuel 
requirements,  and  of  the  commercial  coal  which  con- 
stitutes the  remainder  fully  65  per  cent  is  marketed  at 
points  on  or  reached  by  railroads  connecting  with  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  These  connecting 
carriers  have  not  been  for  many  years  returning  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  coal  cars  promptly,  and  the  outcome 
has  been  that  mines  along  that  railroad  have  been  sup- 
plied with  an  inadequate  number  of  cars  for  the  loading 
of  coal. 

Since  the  strike  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners,  which 
ended  on  Dec.  13,  1919,  the  coal-car  supply,  according  to 
the  complainants,  has  become  worse.  The  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  furnished  its  mines  during 
the  month  of  March,  this  year,  only  46.85  per  cent  of 
the  empty  coal  cars  ordered,  which  is  approximately 
10  per  cent  less  than  during  February  of  this  year, 
which  was  the  month  of  the  greatest  shortage  of  coal 
cars  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  lines  up  to  March 
1,  1920. 

The  complainants  declare  that  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  appointed  by  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion issued  an  order  to  the  connecting  lines  to  deliver 
to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  each  day 
245  more  empty  coal  cars  than  they  received  loaded  coal 
cars  from  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co., 
specifying  where  the  empty  coal  cars  should  be  deliv- 
ered by  each  line.  During  the  period  March  20-28 
of  this  year,  inclusive,  there  l)ecame  due  under  said 
order  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  4,619 
coal    cars    at   the   various    junctions    specified    by    the 
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Commission  on  Car  Service,  with  the  natural  outcome 
that  since  that  time  the  supply  of  coal  cars  has  been 
much  worse  than  before,  which  demonstrates  that  the 
orders  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  which  body 
has  no  mandatory  powers,  have  not  received  serious 
consideration,  and  certainly  have  not  been  observed  by 
lines  connectinK  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Co.  with  whom  the  orders  were  filed. 

Past  e.xperience  has  demonstrated  that  unless  the 
Louisvi'le  &  Nashville  K.R.  has  in  its  possession  the 
equivalent  of  83  per  cent  of  its  ownership  of  coal  cars 
mines  cannot  be  furnished  with  even  a  reasonably  fair 
supply  of  cars. 

The  complainants  address  the  prayer  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  asking  that  the  commis- 
sion recognize  the  present  shortage  of  equipment  and 
the  emergency  existing  at  mines  served  by  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  and  that  peremptory  orders  be 
issued  requiring  defendant  carriers  to  return  promptly 
tc  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  the  open-top 
cars  belonging  to  that  company  now  in  their  possession. 
They  request  that  the  commission  make  effective  the 
order  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  just  referred 
to,  and  take  such  other  action  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  would  best  meet  the  emergency  and  serve 
the  public  interest. 


Strike  Curtailed  Washington 
State  Production 

State  Mine  Inspector  Gives  Statistics  for  1919,  Show- 
ing a  General  Decrease  in  Coal 
and  Coke  Output 

THE  strike  of  coal  miners  last  year  curtailed 
production  in  the  State  of  Washington  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent,  according  to  the  annual  report  of 
James  Bagley,  state  inspector  of  coal  mines,  which  has 
just  been  forwarded  to  Governor  Louis  F.  Hart.  Coal 
production  for  the  year  1919  was  3,0.59,580  short  tons, 
as  compared  with  4,128,424  tons  in  1918,  a  reduction  of 
1,068,844  tons. 

"British  Columbia  coal  has  always  been  a  factor  in 
the  Washington  market,  and  during  the  last  two  years 
shipments  of  coal  to  this  state  from  Utah  and  Wyoming 
have  increased  materially,"  says  Mr.  Bagley.  "It  looks 
as  if  the  commercial  mines  of  the  state  will  work  only 
half  time  during  the  summer  months,  making  the 
present  year  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  the  coal 
industry  has  had  in  recent  years. 

"While  fuel  oil,  which  replaces  coal  as  fuel  on  many 
of  the  railroads  and  steamers  of  the  Pacifiic  Coast,  has 
advanced  in  price  materially  during  recent  years,  the 
selling  price  of  coal  also  has  advanced,  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  production. 

"The  substantial  advance  in  wages  paid  to  miners  in 
the  last  few  years  and  the  high  cost  of  material  have 
prevented  coal  from  replacing  fuel  oil  to  a  great  extent. 
Electricity  is  replacing  many  thousand  tons  of  coal  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  R.R.  is  now  using  it  exclusively  on  the  division 
from  Seattle  to  Othello,  Wash." 

The  coal-producing  counties  of  the  state,  w'ith  the 
exception  of  Whatcom  county,  showed  a  decrease.  In 
Whatcom  county  an  increase  is  shown  due  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Bellingham  mine,  which  was  under 
development  most  of  the  year. 


The  national  coal  strike  closed  down  the  mines  of  the 
state  from  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  15,  1919,  and  the  mines  of 
Kittitas  county  did  not  resume  operations  until 
December  23. 

Mr.  Bagley's  report  also  shows  nineteen  fatal 
accidents  in  Washington  coal  mines  last  year,  fourteen 
of  which  occurred  inside  of  the  mines  and  five  outside. 
The  amount  of  coal  mined  per  fatal  accident  was 
161,030  tons,  and  3.79  persons  were  killed  per  1,000 
men  employed  in  the  industry.  "The  state  has  gone 
about  as  far  as  is  possible  in  passing  laws  to  .safeguard 
the  mine  workers,"  says  Mr.  Bagley.  "Education  of 
the  mine  worker  and  mine  official  to  'think  safety'  and 
avoid  danger  is  the  only  way  accidents  can  be  reduced." 

The  .state  reached  its  maximum  coal  production  in  the 
month  of  October,  when  the  mines  were  rushed  with 
orders  on  account  of  the  impending  strike.  In  that 
month  4,760  employes  working  26.3  days  produced 
373,198  tons  of  coal.  During  part  of  the  year,  especially 
from  February  to  July,  many  of  the  miners  were  idle 
part  of  the  time  due  to  lack  of  demand  for  coal.  The 
average  value  per  ton  at  the  mine  was  $3.59  in  1919, 
compared  with  $3.53  in  1918.  Total  value  at  mine  was 
$10,997,733. 

The  coke  output  for  the  state  also  shows  a  large 
decrease  during  the  last  year,  the  report  shows.  The 
output  of  coke  for  1919  was  65,332  tons,  as  compared 
with  144,349  tons  for  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of 
about  55  per  cent.  Of  the  total  output  35,888  tons  was 
manufactured  at  the  coke  ovens  at  the  mines  located  at 
Carbonado,  Fairfax  and  Wilkeson.  The  remainder  was 
manufactured  at  the  plants  of  the  Seattle  Lighting 
Company  at  Seattle  and  the  oven  operated  by  M.  S. 
Allison  Co.  at  Croker,  near  Carbonado.  The  total  value 
of  coke  at  the  ovens  was  $565,356  and  the  average  value 
at  the  ovens,  $8.65. 

"The  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  coke  output  is 
that  less  coke  is  being  used  at  the  Tacoma  smelter  than 
formerly  and  there  is  less  demand  for  Washington  coke 
from  smelters  located  in  British  Columbia,"  says  the  re- 
port. "The  e.xports  of  coke  to  British  Columbia  show  a 
gradual  decrease  during  the  last  few  years. 

"During  1916  the  exports  of  coke  to  British  Columbia 
through  customs  district  No.  30  were  47,560  tons.  The 
exports  for  1919  were  1,431  tons.  British  Columbia  is 
now  manufacturing  practically  all  its  own  coke,  which 
accounts  for  the  decrease  in  demand  for  Washington 
coke.  M^ith  the  large  decrease  in  output  during  the 
last  year  the  future  of  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
state  is  problematical." 


Commission  to  Adjust  Wages  and  Working 
Conditions  in  Washington  State 

FOUR  members  of  the  coal  commission,  who,  with 
a  fifth  member  to  be  selected  by  themselves,  will 
review  the  coal  mining  situation  in  the  State  of  Wa.sh- 
ington,  with  a  view  to  covering  working  conditions  and 
wages  and  act  as  an  arbitration  board,  recently  met  in 
the  offices  of  the  Washington  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, 608  Lyon  Building,  Seattle. 

The  commissioners  are  N.  D.  Moore,  acting  repre- 
sensitive  of  the  mine  operators;  D.  F.  Buckingham,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Roslyn  Fuel  Company,  represent- 
ing the  mine  owners,  and  Robert  S.  Harlin,  president, 
and    Ernest   Newsham,   secretary   of   District   No.    10, 
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United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  representing  Wash- 
ington miners.  The  four  will  select  a  fifth  member, 
who  must  be  a  mining  engineer  of  experience. 

The  commission  was  provided  for  in  a  government 
plan  developed  after  last  winter's  strike.  The  wage 
findings  did  not  affect  Washington  and  provision  there- 
fore was  made  for  the  commission.  The  commission- 
ers did  not  expect  to  do  more  than  hold  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  the  problems  confronting  them. 


To  Investigate  Alaska  Coal 

For  Navy's  Use 

Engineers    Deny  Reports  That  Cost  of  Mining  and 

Transporting  Fuel  for  Pacific  Fleet  Would  Be 

Greater  Than  from  West  Virginia 

IT  IS  the  intention  of  the  Navy  Department  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  coal  in  Alaska  suitable  for 
navy  use.  The  work  is  to  be  begun  immediately  after 
July  1,  when  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  that 
purpose  becomes  available.  Plans  have  not  been  com- 
pleted but  are  being  discussed  by  representatives  of 
the  navy,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  announced  his 
intention  to  send  a  geologist,  an  engineer  and  a  naval 
officer  to  Alaska,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  under- 
take extensive  prospecting  with  the  idea  of  determining 
something  of  the  extent  of  coal  in  the  Matanuska  field 
suitable  for  the  navy. 

Secretary  Daniels  admits  that  some  reports  have 
reached  him  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  mining  and 
transporting  coal  from  Matanuska  for  the  Pacific  fleet 
will  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  West  Virginia  coal 
brought  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Pacific  stations. 
He  points  out,  however,  that  the  reports  made  to  him  by 
the  engineers  who  have  actually  investigated  the  coal  are 
quite  different.  The  Secretary  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  conclusions  of  a  commission  headed  by  Cap- 
tain Kittell.  In  its  report  to  Secretary'  Daniels  the 
Kittell  commission  said  in  part: 

From  its  investigations  this  commission  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  and  indicates  various  lines  of  procedure  that 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  department  in  order  to  locate, 
mine,  transport  to  seaboard  and  ship  coal  for  use  of  the 
navy,  viz.: 

That  there  is  sufficient  coal  of  navy  quality  underlying 
the  Matanuska  region  to  warrant  definite  and  active 
development. 

That  the  whole  Matanuska  region,  beginning  with  the 
Chickaloon  section,  should  be  thoroughly  and  scientifically 
investigated  by  a  force  of  mining  engineers  and  geologists, 
by  means  of  diamond  drilling,  shaft  sinking,  tunnel  and 
slope  driving,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  navy  coal  present 
in  the  earth  strata  and  to  determine  the  best  practical  and 
economical  method  of  mining  this  coal. 

Organize  an  expedition  with  mining  engineers  and  geolo- 
gists, together  with  all  necessary  apparatus  and  helpers,  to 
thoroughly  examine  leasing  units  Nos.  8  to  1.5,  inclusive, 
and  definitely  determine  what  quantity  of  navy  coal  is 
present  and  how  it  lies  relative  to  the  surface.  In  the  mean- 
time these  leases  should  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  Navy 
Department.  At  present  leasing  units  Nos.  10  and  11  are 
held  by  the  Chickaloon  Coal  Co.  and  leasing  unit  No.  12  by 
the  .-Maskan  Engineering  Commission.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Chickaloon  Coal  Co.  will  be  willing  to  part  with  its 
lease  for  a  consideration. 

Having  determined  the  amount  of  navy  coal  present  in 
leasing  units  \os.  8  to  1.5,  both  inclusive,  proceed  to  mine 
the  same,  providing  necessary  equipment,  labor  and  trans- 
portation facilities  to  the  railroad. 

Under  the  department's  instructions  two  plans  are  con- 
sidered for  gettmg  coal  from  the  Matanuska  mines,  trans- 
portation to  the  seaboard  and  loading  it  upon  naval  vessels. 
These  plans  are: 


1.  Mine  coal  at  Chickaloon  mine  (leasing  unit  No.  12), 
other  mines  to  be  opened  later,  and  pending  the  develop- 
ment of  some  other  port  of  shipment  (a)  to  temporarily 
utilize  Anchorage  during  the  open  season  of  the  year,  using 
present  facilities,  including  the  deep-water  pier  and  wharf 
which  are  in  process  of  construction,  including  a  temporary 
coal-loading  apparatus  which  the  Alaskan  Engineering. 
Commission  intends  to  construct  upon  the  deep-water  wharf. 
This  calls  for  relatively  slight  expenditure  by  the  navy  and 
can  be  put  into  operation  without  any  loss  of  time;  (b) 
utilize  Anchorage  as  as  permanent  shipping  port  during  the 
open  season,  and  erect  there  such  navy  terminal  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  shipment  of  coal. 

2.  Mine  coal  as  in  plan  1  and  transport  it  over  the  rail- 
road to  Seward.  Utilize  Seward  (a)  as  a  permanent  port 
of  shipment  for  navy  coal  throughout  the  year,  or  (6)  so 
utilize  it  only  during  the  season  when  Anchorage  is  closed. 
Construct  at  Seward  (1)  the  necessary  coaling  plant  on  the 
Naval  Reservation  and  connect  the  same  with  the  railroad, 
or  (2)  construct  the  necessary  coaling  plant  on  the  eastern 
water  front  of  the  Seward  town  site. 

The  present  naval  commission  has  also  incorporated  a 
third  plan:  Mine  coal  as  in  plan  1  and  transport  it  over  the 
railroad  to  mile  64;  build  a  railroad  from  mile  64  of  the 
present  road  over  a  distance  of  11.4  miles  to  Portage  Bay, 
on  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  and  there  construct 
wharves  and  a  coal-handling  plant.  Coal  could  then  be 
delivered  by  railroad  direct  from  the  mines  to  Portage  Bay 
quickly,  cheaply  and  over  negligible  grades  for  the  all-year- 
around  shipment  of  navy  coal. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Secretary  Daniels 
and  of  the  engineers  and  geologists  of  the  Interior 
Department  who  are  familiar  with  the  coal  already 
prospected  in  the  Matanuska  field  that  it  will  meet  the 
navy's  requirements.  In  fact,  an  actual  test  was  made 
some  years  ago  on  the  Battleship  Maryland,  and  the 
results  were  entirely  satisfactory. 


Government    Salaries  Too    Low    to  Attract 
Engineering  Graduates 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  serious  difliculty  in  filling  vacan- 
cies in  its  engineering  staff  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  recently  sent  out  a  letter  to  twenty-one  engineer- 
ing schools  calling  attention  to  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion which  may  be  taken  by  senior  students  who  expect 
to  be  graduated  this  year.  The  salary  of  these  posi- 
tions is  $1,200  per  year. 

The  presidents  of  most  of  the  schools  stated  that  they 
would  post  the  notices  and  call  the  students'  attention 
to  the  matter,  but  expressed  grave  doubts  about  their 
being  interested  in  such  positions.  One  reply  contains 
this  statement:  "In  view  of  the  number  of  more 
attractive  openings  which  are  abundant  at  this  time, 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  many  of  the  young  men  will 
seek  positions  with  the  Government  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  rapid  promotions  are  less  than  in  a  number 
of  industrial  lines  at  the  present." 

Another  states  that  "it  will  not  arouse  much  interest 
on  account  of  Inv.'  entrance  salaries,"  and  still  another 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  men  with  such  qualifica- 
tions find  "no  difficulty  in  getting  $1,800  per  year." 

Yale  University  calls  attention  also  to  a  recent  civil 
sen'ice  examination  announcement  for  the  position  of 
highway  engineer  at  $1,800  to  $2,400,  the  specifications 
for  which  call  for  "at  least  five  years'  responsible 
experience."  The  letter  further  states  that  "we  do  not 
know  of  a  man  who  has  been  out  of  college  long  enough 
to  meet  these  o^ualifications  who  would  accept  such  a 
salary."  A  man  with  such  training  and  experience, 
they  as.sert,  "probably  would  be  rewarded  in  business 
by  a  salao-  of  not  less  $4,000." 

It  is  evident  that  any  candidates  certified  as  a  result 
of  these  examination  announcements  will  not  be  up  to 
standard. 
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Hines  Resigns  Office  of  Kail  Director 

WALKER  D.  HINES  has  resigned  the  office  of 
Director  General  of  Railroads  and  President 
Wilson  has  accepted  his  resignation,  effective  May  15. 
The  work  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration will  be  assumed  by  Mr.  Hines'  successor. 

Max  Thelen,  now  in  charge  of  the  claims  department, 
probably  will  be  named.  Mr.  Hines  is  said  to  favor  his 
appointment  and  news  from  the  White  House  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  retiring  director  will  name  his  successor. 

Mr.  Hines  is  reported  as  having  contemplated  return- 
ing to  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  with  the  i-eturn 
of  the  railroads  to  private  control.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  he  will  take  a  vacation  abroad  immediately  upon 
retirement  from  office. 

In  accepting  the  Director  General's  resignation  Presi- 
dent W'ilson  wrote  Mr.  Hines  that  he  had  "personally 
valued  and  admired  the  quite  unusual  sei^viees  you  have 
rendered  the  Government  and  the  country." 

Mr.  Hines  has  served  with  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion since  its  creation  in  December,  1917,  when  the 
Government  assumed  control  of  the  railroads  of  the 
countrj'.  He  was  appointed  then  as  Assistant  Director 
General,  and  when  Secretary  McAdoo  retired  to  private 
life  on  Jan.  11,  1919,  Mr.  Hines  was  made  Director 
General. 


Secretary  Daniels  Seeks  Competitive  Bids 
In  Supplying  Navy  Coal 

IN  AN  effort  to  get  away  from  obtaining  coal  under 
navy  orders,  Secretary  Daniels  has  issued  a  statement 
in  connection  with  a  notice  that  bids  will  be  reopened 
May  18  for  the  Navy's  coal  requirements,  in  the  hope 
that  the  practice  of  awarding  contracts  after  competi- 
tive bidding  may  be  resumed.  In  his  statement  Secre- 
tary Daniels  says: 

"Because  of  the  failure  to  receive  satisfactory  bids 
for  naval  coal  requirements,  and  in  keeping  with  advices 
received  that  a  reopening  of  bids  would  result  in  more 
satisfactorj'  tenders,  proposals  are  again  issued  under 
an  opening  set  for  May  18,  1920,  at  10  A.  M. 

"This  decision  is  also  prompted  through  the  desire 
to  return  to  the  practice  of  awarding  contracts  after 
competitive  bidding,  thereby  making  it  feasible  to  dis- 
continue obtaining  deliveries  under  nav>-  orders; 
although  the  latter  must,  of  course,  be  continued  in 
effect  until  pi-ovision  of  the  required  needs  can  be 
assured. 

"In  this  connection,  and  for  your  information,  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  advise  that  of  a  total  of  about 
2,300,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  60,000  tons  of 
anthracite  coal  on  which  bids  were  invited,  quotations 
were  offered  on  only  522,300  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
and  25,400  tons  of  anthracite  coal.     Of  this  tonnage  it 


appears  that  it  will  be  practicable  to  accept  108,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  21,700  tons  of  anthracite 
coal;  furthermore,  only  a  very  few  points  of  those  at 
which  deliveries  were  called  for  were  covered  in  the 
bids  received,  and  then  for  but  an  inappreciable  quantity 
of  the  coal  needed. 

"In  the  absence  of  information  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  form  of  proposal  issued  is  in 
general  satisfactory,  the  periods  of  delivery  as  -specified 
contemplating  either  fractions  of  a  year  or  annual  con- 
tracts. If  however,  because  of  uncertainty  of  condi- 
tions, a  modification  in  the  period  for  which  contract 
is  to  run  is  desired,  bids  for  different  periods  will  be 
considered. 

"Attention  is  again  invited  to  the  desire  to  comply 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission that  storage  space  be  stocked  during  the  sum- 
mer months." 

Appropriation  Needed  for  Payment  for  Cars 
Requisitioned  by  Fuel  Administration 

IN  a  letter  to  Senator  Frelinghuysen  in  regard  to  Fuel 
Administration  claims  the  Secretary  of  Interior  says: 

"For  your  information,  I  beg  to  advise  that  some 
three  hundred  carloads  of  coal  have  been  traced  and 
settlement  arranged  for.  Vouchers  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  for  supplies,  stationen,%  equipment,  freight, 
expressage,  telegrams,  etc.,  amounting  to  $3,170.99,  have 
been  approved  and  forwarded  to  the  auditor  for  the 
State  and  other  departments  to  give  preference  and  to 
expedite  pajment. 

"There  is  another  class  of  claims  which  are  coming 
for  which  we  have  no  appropriation — for  cars  shipped 
under  requisition  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  re- 
mittance made  for  less  than  the  invoice  price  because 
of  a  lack  of  hauling  or  other  charges  and  other  matters 
of  this  general  character.  It  is  suggested  that  we  let 
these  claims  accumulate  until  December  and  then  report 
them  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation." 


Government  Coal  Yard  Opens  Bids 

Bids  for  coal  for  the  Government  departments  in 
Washington  for  the  coal  year  beginning  April  1. 
1920,  were  opened  on  April  12  by  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Government  fuel  yards.  Requests  had  been  made 
for  proposals  either  to  furnish  coal  for  the  coming 
three  months  or  for  the  entire  coal  year,  the  total  esti- 
mated need  being  in  excess  of  300,000  tons.  Only  three 
bids  were  received,  for  a  portion  of  the  quantities  de- 
sired in  each  case. 

None  of  the  bids  has  been  accepted,  and,  because  of 
the  limited  quantity  offered,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
decision  can  be  reached  in  the  immediate  future. 
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Senate  Commerce  Committee  Hears  Arguments 
On  Seasonal  Freight  Rates 

Despite  Opposition  Senator  Frelinghuysen  Refuses  to  Believe  His  Plan 
Unwise — McAuliffe  Enumerates  Advantages,  but  Snider,  Representing 
Railroads,    and    Hurd,    for     Operators,    Vigorously    Oppose     Proposal 


OPPOSITION  to  legislation  providiriK  for  seasonal 
coal  rates  developed  in  unexpected  volume  at  the 
hearings  being  conducted  by  Senator  Frelinghuy- 
sen's  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce.  Despite  the  wave  of  opposition  it  i.s  apparent 
that  Senator  Frelinghuysen  has  not  been  convinced  by 
the  arguments  thus  far  advanced  that  his  proposal  is  un- 
wise.   Apparently  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  suggestion 


G.  N.  Snider  says  that  there  will  be  no  sur- 
plus of  open-top  equipment  this  year,  and 
maybe  not  for  three  years  to  come.  He 
thinks  seasonal  freight  rates  on  coal  should 
not  be  tried  just  to  see  what  will  happen, 
but  only  after  thorough  investigation  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
indicated    that    they    would    be    advisable. 


of  the  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  which  advocated  a  tonnage 
basis  for  additions  and  deductions  from  the  rate  which 
would  be  graduated. 

In  the  original  Frelinghuysen  bill  the  addition  to  the 
rate  was  to  be  15  per  cent  above  the  existing  rate  begin- 
ning with  Sept.  1.  The  fact  that  a  15-per  cent  deduction 
from  the  existing  rate  is  provided  during  the  period 
from  April  1  to  Sept.  1  would  mean  a  difference  of  30 
per  cent  in  the  charge  made  for  transporting  coal  as 
between  Aug.  81  and  the  day  following.    . 

Various  abuses  and  evils  which  would  arise  from  such 
an  abrupt  change  were  pointed  out  at  the  hearing  by 
Eugene  McAuliffe,  who  testified  as  the  representative 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
PJngineers.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
coal  conser\'ation  division  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion enabled  Mr.  McAuliffe  to  bring  out  many  points  of 
his  own  experience  in  support  of  his  argument  for  sea- 
.sonal  rates. 

Seasonal  rates,  Mr.  McAuliffe  pointed  out,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  complement  of  seasonal  coal 
prices.  The  strike  of  Nov.  1  had  its  chief  cause,  in  Mr. 
Mc.-\uliffe's  opinion,  in  enforced  idleness  during  the 
spring  and  summer  nf  1019.  He  pointed  to  the  ab.solute 
necessity  of  providing  for  continuous  operation  of  coal 
mines,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  mine  workers  but 
in  the  interest  of  lowering  production  costs  and  in  pro- 
viding continuous  employment  for  railroad  equipment 
designed  to  handle  coal.  In  the  normal  year  uniform 
production  throughout  the  twelve  months  automatically 
would  provide  one  hundred  thousand  coal  cars. 

Mr.  .McAuliffe  declared  that  the  coal  industry  has  been 
kept  on  the  brink  of  a  cataclysm  through  lack  of  .stabili- 
zation and  from  the  tendency  of  the  American  coal  con- 
.sumer  to  buy  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  With  one-half 
the  coal  reserve  of  the  world  the  United  States,  in  the 


opinion  of  Mr.  McAuliffe,  should  put  the  industry  on  a 
I'.igh  national  plane.  He  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  must  furnish  more  coal  for  other  countries.  The 
need  for  an  orderly  production  of  coal  for  domestic  and 
export  consumption  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  had 
been  expected,  because  of  the  prospect  that  little  fuel  oil 
will  be  available  in  the  future  for  steam-making  pur- 
poses. 

Mr;  McAuliffe  pointed  out  that  the  rates  in  no  way 
would  embarrass  the  railroads  and  should  be  of  great 
help  to  them  in  reducing  by  many  millions  of  dollars 
the  investment  in  equipment  necessary  to  handle  the 
year's  coal  in  five  months.  The  plan  of  having  graded 
fluctuations,  measured  in  cents  per  ton,  would  mean  the 
same  revenue  to  the  railroads,  but,  he  pointed  out,  it 
would  be  entirely  possible  to  exempt  certain  coal  from 
the  operation  of  the  seasonal  rates. 

He  suggested  that  coal  for  lake  shipment  and  a  portion 
of  the  tidewater  tonnage  could  well  be  exempted.  He 
also  expressed  surprise  that  there  was  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  operators,  many  of  whom  have  changed  from 
warm  advocates  of  the  seasonal  rates  to  vigorous  oppo- 
nents of  the  plan.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
change  must  have  been  promoted  by  some  belief  that 
local  or  individual  losses  would  result.  It  is  his  opinion, 
however,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can 
be  relied  upon  to  adjust  any  local  irregularities. 

At  that  point  in  Mr.  McAuliffe's  testimony  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  asked  if  the  change  of  heart  on  the  part 
of  the  operators  could  have  been  caused  by  the  desire  to 
obtain  scarcity  prices.  Mr.  McAuliffe  replied  that  it 
unfortunately  is  true  that  a  minority  in  the  coal  trade 
look  upon  coal  as  something  with  which  to  speculate  and 
probably  prefer  present  conditions  to  those  which  would 
make  for  a  stable  profit. 

One  of  Mr.  McAuliffe's  important  points  was  the  eco- 
nomic wrong  in  transporting  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  coal 
when  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  is  35  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  summer  months.  He  classed  the  coal 
industry  as  next  in  importance  to  agriculture.  We  have 
reached  a  point  in  our  national  development,  he  asserted, 
which  justifies  the  public  in  demanding  an  improvement 
in  the  coal  situation.  He  urged  that  this  demand  be 
met  by  voluntary  effort. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  better  conditions  he  pre- 
dicted nationalization  of  the  coal  mines  within  a  few 
years.  Since  he  feels  sure  that  nationalization  would 
not  bring  the  relief  which  the  public  expects,  he  urged 
that  selfish  considerations  be  disregarded  rather  than 
that  the  industry  drift  into  that  whirlpool. 

The  hearing  revealed  that  Commissioner  Clark  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
ihe  railroads  now  have  sufficient  cars  to  handle  the 
country's  coal  reijuirements  comfortably  if  the  distri- 
bution can  be  spread  over  the  twelve  months. 

G.  N.  Snider,  who  was  later  described  as  one  of  the 
best  witnesses  who  ever  appeared  on  Capitol  Hill,  pre- 
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sented  the  views  of  the  railroads  in  the  territory  east 
of  the  Indiana  line  and  north  of  the  Carolinas.  His 
argument  was  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  legislation, 
at  this  time  at  least,  because  there  is  certain  to  be  no 
surplus  of  open-top  equipment  this  summer  and  possibly 
will  not  be  for  three  years  to  come.  The  railroads,  he 
said,  have  no  objection  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  requiring  seasonal  rates  if  they  should  seem 
advisable  after  a  thorough  study  has  been  made  of 
their  effects,  but  there  is  objection  to  putting  these  rates 
into  effect  with  the  idea  of  seeing  what  will  happen. 

This  year,  in  order  to  get  the  production  the  country 
needs,  Mr.  Snider  pointed  out,  everything  must  be  done 
to  increase  the  handling  of  coal  cars.  Obviously  it  is 
unnecessaiy  to  make  a  reduction  of  the  rates  on  coal 
moving  to  lake  ports  and  to  tidewater.  If  reductions 
were  made  to  all  rail  destinations  from  the  fields  serving 
the  lakes  and  tidewater  the  effect,  in  Mr.  Snider's  opin- 
ion, would  be  to  take  cars  from  an  efficient  lake  and  tide- 
water trade  to  put  in  the  all-rail  trade. 

Vigorous  opposition  to  the  seasonal  rate  proposal  came 
from  the  owners  of  the  docks  at  the  head  of  the  lakes. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  low  summer  rate  would 
enable  a  much  larger  quantity  of  Illinois  coal  to  move 
into  the  territory  which  they  are  serving.  At  the  same 
time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  distribution  from  the 
docks  would  have  to  be  made  when  the  high  rates  were 
in  effect.  This  combined  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
coal  movement  to  Lake  Erie  ports  be  exempted  from  the 
low  summer  rate  would  constitute  unjust  discrimination 
against  the  owners  of  the  docks. 

D.  F.  Hurd,  the  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein 
Operators'  Association  of  Ohio,  appeared  in  opposition  to 
the  bill.  His  testimony  brought  out  that  the  members 
of  his  association  believe  that  seasonal  rates  would: 

(1)  Precipitate  chaos  in  the  coal  rate  structure  and, 
viewed  under  the  present  "Act  to  Regulate  Commerce," 
result  in  discriminatory  and  unfair  rates. 

(2)  It  could  not  be  made  effective  without  a  serious 
disturbance  in  differentials,  which  differentials  have 
been  arrived  at  after  many  investigations  by  the  Inter- 
state Comm.erce  Commission  and  which  differentials 
must  be  maintained  to  provide  equity  between  coal- 
producing  groups  and  fair  and  reasonable  rates  to  con- 
sumers. 

(3)  Create  more  long-haul  traffic  and  in  consequence 
decrease  car  efficiency. 

(4)  Decrease  the  earnings  of  some  railroads  and  en- 
hance the  earnings  of  others,  neither  of  which  could  be 
foreseen,  and  therefore  would  be  uncertain  as  to  future 
effect. 

(•5)  During  low-rate  period  decrease  car  supply  at 
the  mines  by  reason  of  the  temptation  to  supply  cars 
preferentially  for  the  more  attractive  100-per  cent  rate 
traffic  for  which  open-top  cars  may  be  utilized.  During 
high-rate  period  increase  car  supply  at  mines  because 
of  the  premium  rate  on  coal  traffic. 

(6)  Discourage  purchase  and  delivery  of  coal  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  reduction,  the  differ- 
ence in  a  15-per  cent  reduction  being  30  per  cent  in  the 
rate  as  between  March  31  and  April  1,  when  the  rate 
increase  period  becomes  effective. 

(7)  Create  excessive  demand  for  deliverj-  toward  the 
end  of  the  low-rate  period,  viz.,  the  month  of  September 
far  beyond  ability  of  the  carrier  to  provide  cars. 

(8)  Create  heavy  demand  for  delivery  of  railroad  fuel 
during  low-rate  period,  especially  for  railroads  obliged 


to  obtain  their  coal  from  mines  located  on  other  roads, 
in  order  to  prevent  penalty  in  freight  charges  during 
high-rate  period. 

(9)  Cause  excessive  delivery  on  contracts  during  low- 
rate  period  beyond  ability  of  producer  to  supply,  or  if 
able  to  supply,  deprive  other  than  contract  buyers  of 
deliver^'  during  low-rate  period. 

(10)  Create  conditions  where  lake  shippers,  obligated 
for  heavy  tonnage  during  sea.son  of  navigation,  would 
be  unable  to  provide  industries  within  their  usual  mar- 
keting field  with  coal  for  storage  during  low-rate  period, 
or  if  dividing  the  tonnage,  fail  to  supply  North- 
western markets  during  .sea.son  of  navigation,  the  defi- 
ciency to  be  made  up  via  all-rail  movement  during  the 
higher-rate  period  with  a  tremendous  loss  of  car  effi- 
ciency due  to  the  time  occupied  in  movement  of  cars 
from  mine  to  the  Northwest  during  the  winter  sea.son 
instead  of  from  mine  to  the  lower  lake  ports  during  the 
season  of  navigation. 

(11)  Force  many  industries  during  lake  sea.son  to 
take  coal  of  a  quality  unsuitable  for  their  purposes,  or 
wait  until  the  lake  season  is  over  and  then  pay  the  pen- 
alty freight  rate. 

Other  points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Hurd  follow: 

Dealers  will  be  unprepared  to  carry  any  considerable 
tonnage  beyond  the  amount  usually  carried,  although 
upon  the  dealer  depends  the  supply  for  buildings,  apart- 
ment houses,  hotels  and  domestic  use,  and  small  indus- 
tries where  no  storage  is  available. 

Many  industries  now  stock  and  store  coal  up  to  stor- 
age capacity.  Others  do  not  have  nor  can  they  procure 
storage  space.  Without  exception  these  industries  con- 
sume vastly  more  coal  in  winter  and  accordingly  the 
greater  portion  of  their  coal  would  move  in  the  high- 
rate  period. 

Domestic  consumers  of  bituminous  coal  in  markets 
reached  by  these  producers  repre.sent  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  production  and  if  all  could  and  would  store 
during  the  low-rate  period,  the  volume  of  tonnage  dis- 
tributed among  all  of  the  railroads  would  be  insig- 
nificant. 

Seasonal  rates  as  proposed  would  destroy  markets  that 
the  producer  has  created  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government  through  the  "Act  to  Regulate  Commerce," 
which  has  justified  him  in  an  investment  to  provide 
facilities  for  handling  and  storing  lake  coal  at  northern 
points,  insuring  to  him  just  and  reasonable  and  non- 
discriminatory rates,  and  the  final  purchaser  and  con- 


The  position  of  the  coal  operators  in  the  East 
who  are  opposed  to  seasonal  freight  rates 
was  presented  by  D.  F.  Hurd,  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators'  Association 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hurd  holds  that  the  scheme  is 
not  practical,  would  result  in  discriminatory 
and   unfair   rates   and   lower   car   efficiency. 


sumer  of  that  coal  may  justly  claim  these  same  rights 
and  the  benefits  resulting  to  him  therefrom. 

"The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,"  said  Mr.  Hurd,  "in  a  communication  to 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
under  the  present  'Act'  the  commission  is  not  authorized 
to  prescribe  seasonal  rates.  Our  views  are  fully  in 
accord  with  his." 
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Northern  West  Virginia  Miners  Get  Big 
Wage  Increase 

Difficulties  were  expected  in  the  making  of  an 
agreement  between  the  mine  workers  and  operators 
located  in  the  northern  West  Virginia  fields,  which 
region  forms  District  No.  17  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  but  on  April  17  a  contract  was  con- 
cluded, thus  closing  more  than  a  week's  discussion. 

When  the  scale  committee  assembled  at  Baltimore  it 
found  the  mine  workers  seeking  an  increase  of  40  per 
cent  over  the  wage  paid  under  the  October  wage  scale. 
It  was,  however,  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  dif- 
ferences would  all  be  adjusted  and  an  agreement  worked 
out,  though  not  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  miners. 
In  the  upshot  the  mine  vrorkers  received  a  new  scale 
virtually  45  per  cent  higher  than  before.  The  miners 
get  a  flat  increase  of  24c.  per  ton  over  present  rates. 
The  rate  was  63.7c.  per  ton  and  it  is  now  increased 
to  87.7c. 

The  sub-committee  of  operators  and  mine  workers 
designated  to  draft  the  scale  consisted  of  Brooks  Flem- 
ing, Jr.;  E.  M.  McCullough,  Percy  Tetlow,  E.  Drennen, 
C.  J.  Ryan,  C.  H.  Tarleton,  J.  A.  Clarke,  Jr.,  S.  D. 
Brady,  George  Devers,  J.  F.  Forenash,  E.  W.  Rocker- 
stein,  R.  M.  Williams,  C.  C.  Montgomery  and  George 
S.  Brackett.  The  new  scale  will  affect  about  27,000 
mine  workers  and  750  mines  in  northern  West  Virginia. 
These  men  work  in  twelve  and  a  half  counties  of  the 
state. 


Anthracite  Mine  Workers  Reduce 
Their  Wage  Demands 

After  many  sessions  lasting  since  March  9  and 
bringing  no  concessions  from  either  party  except  an 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  anthracite  operators 
that  that  they  would  date  the  wage  increase  from 
April  1,  a  break  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  and  so 
brought  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  wage 
scale  measurably  nearer  to  an  agreement. 

Seeing  the  mine  workers  had  so  long  stood  for  a  60 
per  cent  increase  for  contract  miners,  a  $2  a  day 
increase  for  day  men,  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day 
week  it  is  surprising  and  comforting  to  know  that 
on  Saturday,  April  24,  they  modified  the.se  demands 
asking  only  a  27  per  cent  increase  for  contract  workers, 
a  $1  per  day  increase  for  day  men  and  agreeing  to  go  on 
with  thi"  eight-hour  day. 

Thus  the  anthracite  mine  workers  go  back  to  the 
rate  of  increa.se  and  the  working  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  for  the  workers 
in  .soft-coal  mines.  Xo  change  was  made  in  the  remain- 
ing demands  which  cover  working  conditions,  payment 
for  dead  work  and  several  other  details. 
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The  statement  given  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
day's  session  said: 

"At  the  session  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  Anthracite 
Operators  and  Mine  Workers  held  today  the  mine 
workers'  representatives  offered  two  substitutes  for 
two  of  the  original  demands  presented : 

"As  a  substitute  for  demand  No.  2,  calling  for  a  60 
per  cent  increase  in  contract  rates  and  $2  per  day 
increase  to  day  men,  the  following  was  offered:  We 
demand  that  the  present  wages  of  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  be  increased  to  correspond  to  the  increases 
granted  the  bituminous  mine  workers  by  the  Presi- 
dential Coal  Commission. 

"As  a  substitute  for  demand  No.  4,  calling  for  a  work 
day  of  not  more  than  six  hours  from  bank  to  bank, 
the  following  substitute  was  offerea:  We  demand  that 
the  eight-hour  day  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  inside 
and  outside  day  labor  and  monthly  men,  with  time  and 
half  time  for  over-time  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

"Upon  presentation  of  the  modified  demands  the  oper- 
ators' representatives  requested  an  adjournment  until 
Monday.  The  Committee  will  meet  Monday."  But 
Monday  saw  no  change.  The  wage  demands  as  modi- 
fied were  discussed  but  without  any  issue.  However, 
the  situation  has  changed  for  the  better  and  a  settle- 
ment cannot  be  far  off. 

It  would  be  merely  trjang  the  patience  of  the  reader 
to  record  all  the  reports  made  by  the  subcommittee 
during  last  week's  conference  other  than  that  of  Satur- 
day, for  Saturday's  session  easily  dwarfed  all  those  that 
preceeded  it  both  last  week  and  since  March  6. 


Hicks  Interests  Sign  Wage  Contract 

No  mining  properties  along  the  Kiskiminitas  River 
are  more  important  tJian  those  of  the  Hicks  interests. 
These  companies  operate  nineteen  thin-vein  proper- 
ties. They  have  arrived  at  an  agreement  with  their 
men,  the  scale  providing  an  increase  of  24c.  per  ton 
and  a  flat  advance  to  their  daymen  of  $1  a  day. 


Radicals  To  Be  Kept  Down  in  Ohio 

In  order  to  keep  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
out  of  the  union,  sub-district  5  of  district  6  (Ohio) 
in  its  conference  which  closed  on  April  17  after  a 
six-day  session  voted  to  bar  anyone  from  office  who 
had  not  been  five  years  a  member  of  the  organization. 
This  vote  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant developments  of  the  22d  session  of  the  sub-district. 
The  region  unfortunately  contains  a  number  of  "I  Won't 
Works"  and  has  suffered  from  sporadic  strikes  started 
solely  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Thomas  Mooney  for 
participation  in  the  outrage  on  a  procession  in 
California. 
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Ray  Says  llnauthorized  Strikes  Anger 
Public  and  Im|»overish  Miner 

THAT  frequent  strikes  over  trivial  differences  such 
as  have  been  witnessed  in  the  eastern  Ohio  fields  in 
recent  months  are  alienating  public  opinion,  was  the 
dwlaration  of  President  William  Ray  of  the  fifth  sub- 
district  of  Ohio  toward  the  close  of  his  annual  report 
in  opening  the  22nd  annual  convention  of  the  sub-dis- 
trict. He  expressed  fear  that  if  such  strikes  were 
continued  the  mine  workers'  interests  would  suffer.  The 
text  of  that  portion  of  the  president's  report  dealing 
with  strikes  is  as  follows: 

"Strikes  are  becoming  so  common  in  our  sub-district 
that  I  fear  the  final  results.  Long  years  have  we  con- 
tended that  all  labor  employees  in  an  industry  should 
be  organized  under  one  head  as  we  are.  I  believe  it  will 
get  us  the  best  results,  but  when  so  organized  if  one 
branch  of  labor  can  and  does  strike  everj'  time  some- 
thing happens  that  it  doesn't  like,  thereby  causing  all 
the  others  to  lose  time,  we  shall  draw  perilously  near 
the  shores  of  danger.  It  has  been  that  way  in  our  union 
during  the  past  months.  I  sound  the  warning.  Our 
frequent  strikes  are  not  doing  us  any  good  but  are 
keeping  from  making  a  daily  wage  many  and  many  a 
man  who  is  in  need  of  it.  Not  only  that  but  it  is  the 
thing  which  is  turning  public  opinion  of  the  great  mass 
of  people  against  the  mine  worker,  and  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public  that  finally  determines  all  questions 
in  a  country  such  as  ours." 


Try  to  Prevent  Strike  in  KanaA\  ha 

ACTION  has  been  taken  by  the  officials  of  United 
.  Mine  Workers  of  District  17  (in  the  Kanawha 
field)  to  see  that  miners  continue  at  work  while  a 
joint  commission  of  operators  and  miners  of  the  Kana- 
wha, Coal  River  and  Cabin  Creek  fields  investigates 
and  works  out  a  scale  for  deadwork  and  tonnage  rates 
and  adjusts  various  inequalities  now  in  existence,  the 
text  of  the  instructions  being  as  follows : 

"For  your  guidance  find  inclosed  copy  of  agreement 
which  will  be  in  effect  until  the  commission  makes  its 
report,  which  will  be  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days. 
At  that  time  the  book  of  rules  will  be  re-edited  and  a 
convention  called  to  act  upon  the  agreement  in  full.  The 
duties  of  the  commission  are  to  investigate  differentials, 
inequalities  and  deadwork,  in  order  to  arrive  at  uniform 
rates  for  deadwork  and  tonnage. 

"The  above  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  so 
that  the  members  of  our  organization  may  receive  the 
advance  handed  do^\^l  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion until  we  can  work  out  an  agreement  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  concerned.  Therefore,  the  policy  is  to  keep 
the  mines  in  operation  while  this  revision  is  being  made. 
We  insist  upon  co-operation  in  this  work  by  everj'  local 
officer  and  individual  member  to  the  end  that  the  com- 
mission may  if  possible  be  able  to  complete  its  work 
sooner  than  within  sixty  days  from  date. 

"The  Cabin  Creek  and  Coal  River  operators  will  meet 
your  scale  committee  on  Monday,  April  19.  They  ask 
for  this  continuance  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
consult  their  associates  regarding  the  demands  that  are 
being  made  by  the  miners.  In  the  meantime  they  will 
be  guided  by  the  above  arrangements.  We  earnestly 
request  that  the  mines  be  kept  in  operation  pending 
the  action  on  April  19." 


Governor  Allen   and   Samuel  (ionipers  to 
Debate  on  In<lustrial  Relations  Court 

C GOVERNOR  HENRY  J.  ALLEN  of  Kansas  has 
J  accepted  a  challenge  for  a  public  debate  with 
Samuel  Gompers.  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  on  the  new  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations. 

In  fathering  the  new  court  Governor  Allen  established 
the  precedent  that  in  a  controversy  between  employers 
and  employees  the  rights  of  the  public  are  paramount 
to  those  of  labor  or  capital.  Employers  in  such  essen- 
tial industries  as  the  transportation  or  production  of 
fuel  are  forbidden  to  close  down  their  business  without 
the  permission  of  the  court,  and  workmen  in  such  indus- 
tries are  forbidden  to  strike. 

This  provision  of  the  law,  which  was  a  conspicious 
feature  of  the  recent  strike  of  Kansas  coal  miners, 
caused  it  to  be  attacked  by  Mr.  Gompers.  Cooper  Union 
probably  will  be  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  di.scussion, 
but  the  date  has  not  been  chosen. 


Butler-and-Mercer  District  Accepts  Wage 
Increase 

NO  difficulty  was  found  in  the  Butler  and  Mercer 
County  sub-district  (No.  5)  of  Pennsylvania  in 
arriving  at  a  wage  settlement.  The  mine  workers 
received,  of  course,  the  full  27-per  cent  increase  over 
the  old  contract,  the  new  scale  being  signed  on  April 
15.  The  scale,  which  affects  eight  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
sand men  in  about  sixty  mines,  is  operative,  like  the 
other,  for  two  years  or  until  April  1,  1922.  No  changes 
were  made  in  the  working  conditions. 

Pick  mining  rates  were  increased  from  93c.  per  ton  to 
$1.17  per  ton,  cutting  by  punchers  from  22J  to  28k. 
per  ton,  cutting  by  chain-machines  from  14  to  18c.,  load- 
ing after  punching  machine  from  54  to  72c..  day  work 
from  $5  to  $G,  from  $4.84  to  $5.84  and  from  $4.51  to 
$5.51,  according  to  the  grade  of  work.  All  yardage  and 
deadwork  was  increased  20  per  cent  over  former  rates. 


Railroad    Conductors  and   Switchmen   Seek 
Wage  Increase 

Arguments  on  wage  increases  demanded  by  conduc- 
tors and  switchmen  were  made  before  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Labor  Board  April  22  by  L.  E.  Sheppard,  president  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  S.  W.  Heberling, 
president  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America. 
The  demands  of  switchmen  call  for  pay  increases  of 
approximately  58  per  cent  with  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime,  Sundays  and  holidays.  Similar  overtime  al- 
lowances are  asked  by  conductors,  together  with  wages 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  at  the  pre-war  standard. 


Labor  Conditions  in  Canada  Improve 

Latest  reports  from  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Labor  in  Ottawa  show  considerable  all-round  improve- 
ment in  labor  conditions,  although  there  was  a  slight 
increase  in  unemployment.  During  March  there  were 
twenty-two  strikes,  involving  about  3,789  workers  and 
resulting  in  a  time  loss  of  about  43,169  working  days. 
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Mine  Workers  Attack  Senator  Harding's 
Labor  Record 

AT  THE  April  15  session  of  the  twenty-second  annual 
.  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Sub- 
District  5  of  Ohio,  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  of  Ohio 
was  attacked  as  a  candidate  for  President  in  a  resolution 
reported  by  the  resolutions  committee  and  adopted  by 
the  convention.  The  labor  record  of  the  Ohio  Senator 
was  denounced  as  "black"  and  miners  were  called  upon 
to  aid  in  defeating  Senator  Harding  as  a  candidate 
for  President. 

William  E.  Green,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  inter- 
national organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  in 
an  address  predicted  that  the  struggle  over  what  he 
termed  the  "Stone"  question  would  rival  that  incidental 
to  the  enactment  of  the  mine-run  law. 


Thurmond  Board  Hears  Complaints 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  joint  board  of  coal  opera- 
tors and  mine  workers  of  the  New  River  field,  con- 
stituted under  the  recent  wage  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  operators  and  mine  workers  of  District  29,  U. 
M.  W.  of  A.,  was  held  at  Thurmond,  W.  Va.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  13.  Sessions  were  continued  until  Thursday 
morning,  April  15,  to  hear  and  pass  upon  complaints  and 
grievances  in  the  relations  between  the  employers  and 
their  employees.  The  joint  board  is  the  means  provided 
under  the  wage  contract  for  arbitrating  differences 
arising  between  mine  workers  and  operators. 

At  this  session  twelve  complaints,  none  of  them  of 
a  serious  nature,  were  lodged  with  the  joint  board  and 
evidence  on  them  was  taken.  On  the  new  joint  board 
are:  G.  H.  Caperton,  chairman;  S.  A.  Scott,  of  Mac- 
Donald;  R.  H.  Morris,  of  Ansted,  representing  the 
operators;  J.  R.  Gilmore  and  J.  H.  Sprouse,  president 
and  vice-president,  respectively  of  District  29,  and  Joe 
Patton,  a  member  of  the  executive  board,  representing 
the  miners. 

Car  Supply  in  Kentucky  Considered  by 
Railroad  Men  and  Operators 

WITH  a  view  of  improving  the  car  service  situation 
in  the  Kentucky  coal  fields,  W.  C.  Kendal,  chair- 
man of  the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  presided  over  a  meeting  of  railroad 
officials  held  in  the  ofltice  of  .Tohn  A.  Morris,  chairman 
Df  the  local  operating  committee,  in  Cincinnati,  April  19. 
Those  present  at  the  meeting  were  C.  E.  Phelps, 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  of  Louisville;  F.  M.  Lucore, 
Southern  Pacific,  Houston,  Texas;  W.  R.  Harris,  Big 
Four;  J.  G.  Brooks,  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  W.  S.  Andrews, 
Cincinnati;  D.  E.  Stangler,  Norfolk  &  Western;  W.  L. 
Booth,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  J.  H.  Doggrell,  Frisco  sys- 
tem; G.  W.  Briece,  Missouri  Pacific;  E.  J.  Grace, 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  G.  W.  Eskridge,  Monon; 
George  McVeagh,  Big  Four;  R.  E.  Quirk,  former  chief 
examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  R. 
C.  Buchanan,  inspector  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  A.  G.  Gutheim,  member  at  large  of  the 
car  commission. 

Tho.se  complaining  about  the  car  shortage  were  the 
Hazard  Coal  Operators'  Association,  Harlan  County  Coal 
Association.  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  Western  Kentucky  Coal  Operators' 
Association. 


It  was  said  after  the  meeting  that  as  soon  as  the  labor 
troubles  that  have  existed  among  switchmen  are  at  an 
end  the  loading  capacity,  now  said  to  be  about  55  per 
cent,  would  be  increased  to  75  per  cent  by  the  return 
of  empty  cars,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ohio.  Meetings  such  as  this  one  are 
becoming  regular  current  events.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  but  little  immediate  improvement  can  be 
expected  in  the  car  supply  in  these  fields  for  some  time 
to  come. 


Lack  of  Demand  for  Coke  Affects  British 
Columbia  Coal  Production 

THERE  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  coal  field  of  British 
Columbia,  due  largely  to  decreased  demand  for  coke. 
The  ovens  at  Fernie  are  idle,  those  at  Michel  alone 
being  active  in  this  field.  In  1918  coke  production  of 
Michel  and  Fernie  was  about  18,000  tons  a  month. 

The  explanation  of  the  slackness  of  the  coke  market  as 
far  as  the  Crow's  Nest  is  concerned  lies  in  the  closing 
down  of  the  Canada  Copper  Corporation  smelters  at 
Greenwood,  and  the  Granby  Consolidated  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.  smelter  at  Grand  Forks.  The  latter  com- 
pany also  is  now  in  a  position  to  produce  byproduct 
coke  from  Vancouver  Island  coal  at  the  new  Anyox 
smelter.  There  may  be  other  reasons  behind  the  condi- 
tion at  Coal  Creek  and  elsewhere  in  that  district,  where 
the  men  have  been  working  little  more  than  half  time, 
but  those  given  may  be  accepted  as  chiefly  responsible. 

On  Vancouver  Island  the  situation  is  different, 
although  there  was  a  period  following  the  strong  demand 
of  the  winter  during  which  the  trade  fell  off  sufficiently 
to  affect  to  some  extent  the  operation  of  the  mines. 
During  February  the  Canadian  Collieries,  Ltd.,  kept 
their  men  at  work  at  the  three  Comox  mines  for  seven- 
teen days,  at  Extension  for  twenty-two  and  one-half 
days,  and  at  South  Wellington  for  twenty-three  days. 
The  Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co.  operated  its  proper- 
ties at  Nanaimo,  Harewood,  Reserve  and  Wakesiah  for 
twenty-four  days  in  February.  This  also  applies  to  the 
collieries  of  the  Granby  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting 
Co.  at  Cassidys,  the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines,  the 
Nanoose-We'lington  Collieries,  as  well  as  the  Coal- 
mont  Collieries  in  the  Nicola-Princeton  Field. 

What  the  forthcoming  season  is  going  to  bring  to 
coal  operators  in  the  bunker  business  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  it  is  feared  that  exchange  conditions  are 
likely  to  have  such  an  effect  on  the  mercantile  trade 
of  the  Pacific  that  the  collieries  of  this  province  will 
find  the  market  unpleasantly  quiet.  However,  the  output 
figures  for  the  island  collieries  for  the  month  of  March 
indicate  that  the  market  has  become  brisker  and  that 
production  has  increased.  This  is  particularly  evidenced 
in  the  output  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines  and  it 
also  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  production  of  the  Cassidy 
Collieries,  Granby  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co., 
likewise  shows  a  substantial  advance. 

The  British  Columbia  coal  output  for  the  month  of 
February.  1920,  was  as  follows:  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
district,  67,053  tons;  Nicola-Princeton  district,  15,289 
tons;  Vancouver  Island  district,  137,255  tons;  Prince 
Rupert  district,  325  tons. 

The  returns  for  March  are  available  only  for  Van- 
couver Island  and  show  an  increase,  due  to  greater 
number  of  working  days,  from  137,255  n^  tons  to  144,- 
C05  tons. 
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Car  MamifaiturtMs  Met't  to  Discuss 
Industrial  Problems 

MOST  suiressfiil  and  interesting  proved  the  second 
annual  nieetinp:  of  the  Industrial  Car  Manufactur- 
ers' Institute,  which  was  held  in  Pittsburph  on  April  20, 
1920.  The  following  were  elected  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  coming  year:  Lion  Gardiner,  vice- 
l.resident,  the  Lakewood  KnpineerinK  Co.,  chairman; 
N.  A.  Doyle,  vice-president,  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Co.;  \V.  E.  Farrell,  president.  Easton  Car  &  Con.struction 
Co.;  ,J.  M.  Hansen,  president.  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.; 
J.  R.  Kilhourne,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
the  Kilhourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Co.;  R.  J. 
Magor,  president,  Magor  Car  Corporation;  J.  C.  Shirer, 
president,  the  Star  Manufacturing  Co.  Col.  James  Mil- 
liken  was  re-elected  president  of  the  institute  and  H.  M. 
W'ey,  secretary. 

The  institute  is  a  get-together  association  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  manufacturers  of  industrial  cars,  organized 
to  procure  economic  results,  promote  a  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation among  its  members',  provide  means  for  interchange 
of  views  affecting  the  intere.sts  of  industrial  car  builders, 
to  pre.serve  equitable  conditions  not  only  in  the  work- 
shop but  in  .selling  practices,  to  standardize  designs  and 
specifications,  and  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  in  meth- 
ods of  inspection,  purchase,  etc.  In  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  the  organization  has  been  divided  into  four 
groups,  according  to  the  class  of  cars  manufactured, 
namely:  Builders  of  (1)  coal-mine  cars;  (2)  standard- 
gage  dump  cars;  (3)  other  standard-gage  cars,  and  (4) 
all  narrow-gage  cars  except  coal-mine  cars. 

After  adjournment  of  the  meeting  the  members  were 
taken  to  the  country  home  of  Charles  H.  Clark,  presi- 
dent of  the  Clark  Car  Co.,  in  the  South  Hills  of  Pitts- 
burgh. An  excellent  banquet  was  served,  after  which 
R.  J.  Magor,  as  toastmaster,  introduced  the  following 
speakers:  Lion  Gardiner.  A.  L.  Humphrey,  president  of 
the  Westinghou.se  Air  Brake  Co.;  \V.  F.  M.  Goss,  presi- 
dent of  the  Railway  Car  Manufacturers'  Association ; 
C.  E.  Watts,  efficiency  engineer  of  the  Berwind-White 
Coal  Mining  Co.  and  who  represented  the  American 
Mining  Congress ;  N.  A.  Doyle,  and  H.  E.  Chilcoat,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Clark  Car  Co. 


elsewhere  and  because  it  would  soon  be  "a  very  .serious 
problem  as  to  getting  the  necessary  amount  of  lubri- 
cants— which  is  really  the  most  important  part  of  the 
rock-oil  business." 

"I  understand."  said  the  captain,  "that  the  Mexican 
wells  supply  us  with  about  eight  million  barrels  a  year, 
and  the  information  that  now  reaches  us  is  that  salt 
water  is  getting  into  tho.se  wells  and  there  is  an  indica- 
tion of  exhaustion."  Unless  it  would  cost  too  much  to 
get  back  to  coal  he  proposed  that  the  plants  be  changed 
so  as  to  burn  coal.  Mr.  Padgett  .stated  that  coal  was 
found  to  be  much  cheaper  than  oil  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  on  the  Pacific  coast  oil  was  much  the  cheaper. 
At  that  time  the  freight  on  coal  to  the  Pacific  coast 
was  $6  a  ton.  He  added  that  Pocahontas  and  Georges 
Creek  coal  cost  delivered  at  the  water's  edge  $2.10  and 
$2.20,  but  it  cost  from  $5.20  to  $7.50  to  get  it  around 
to  the   Pacific. 


A  Crime  to  Burn  Oil  Under  Boilers 

NOT  only  is  it  a  crime  to  burn  oil  under  boilers, 
but  also  an  unprofitable  sin  into  the  bargain,  was 
the  testimony  of  Capt.  Douglas  E.  Dismukes,  command- 
ing the  Naval  Training  Station  at  Newpoi-t,  R.  L,  in 
giving  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  considering  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill.  This  statement  was  recently  circu- 
lated by  the  W^holesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New- 
York. 

It  appears  that  the  captain  declared  that  "it  is  more 
economical  to  use  coal"  than  oil.  On  inquiry  he 
admitted  he  was  using  oil  at  the  ti-aining  station,  but 
only  because  he  had  oil-burning  plants  as  well  as  coal- 
burning  plants  and  therefore  could  not  avoid  burning 
oil  in  the  former. 

Captain  Dismukes  reported  a  conversation  with  Dr. 
White,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  which  that 
authority  declared  it  "no  less  than  an  economic  crime 
to  use  oil  under  boilers  as  fuel,"  because  the  supply  of 
oil  was  so  rapidly  declining  in  the  United  States  and 


Circuit  Court  Upholds  Mining  (Company 
in  Important  Mine-Tax  Case 

JUDGE  DENISON  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ar^peals 
for  the  6th  district,  has  just  handed  down  an  impor- 
tant decision  in  the  case  of  the  Mohawk  Iron  Mining 
Co.,  of  Minnesota.  This  company  claimed  an  allowance 
of  $35,000  for  depletion  on  account  of  ore  taken  out 
subsequent  to  March  1,  1913,  but  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  declined  to  allow  the  deduction  because  the 
mining  company  was  operating  under  a  leasehold  and 
not  in  fee.  The  lower  court  rendered  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  mining  company  for  the  full  amount  of  the  taxes. 

.The  company  claimed  it  was  entitled  to  the  depletion 
allowance  the  same  as  a  fee  owner,  because  the  law 
allowed  the  allowance  to  the  "taxpayer"  rather  than  to 
either  the  owner  or  the  lessee;  that  it  would  be  natural 
for  Congress  to  intend  that  such  allowance  be  made  to 
the  party  actually  suffering  substantial  depletion;  that 
the  lessor  would  have  a  depletion  allowance  which  would 
wipe  out  the  royalty  and  leave  him  no  tax  to  pay. 

The  Court  said  that  when  the  question  of  right 
of  allowance  arises  as  between  fee  owner  and  lessee 
it  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  claimed  allow- 
ance is  called  by  one  name  or  by  the  other.  It  holds 
that  the  provision  regarding  depletion  in  real  sub- 
stance and  effect  pertains  to  a  consumption  of  capi- 
tal assets  rather  than  to  a  business  loss. 


Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Buys  7,000  Acres  of 
Bituminous  Coal  Land 

FOLLOWING  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  April  22.  E.  G.  Grace, 
president  of  the  company,  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  bituminous  coal  properties 
in  West  Virginia. 

"The  property  we  have  acquired,"  Mr.  Grace  said, 
"is  located  only  fifteen  miles  away  from  the  property 
of  the  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  recently  acquired  by  the 
Bethlehem  interests.  The  property  consists  of  about 
7.000  acres  of  coal  land,  having  proved  up  over  65,000 
tons  of  a  good  quality  of  low  sulphur  gas  coal.  The 
property  is  in  operation  and  equipped  to  produce  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  annually.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  inter- 
ests are  now  fully  supplied  with  their  full  requirements 
of  all  kinds  of  bituminous  coal," 
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Discussion  by  Readers 


EilitccI  by 

James  T.  Beard 


Itemizing  Costs  in  ( -oal  Mining 

Letter  No.  1 — In  the  issue  of  Coal  Age,  March  4,  p. 
437,  there  appeared  an  itemized  list  of  coal-mining  costs 
prepared  by  the  Oakdale  Coal  Co.  of  Denver,  Colo., 
the  purpose  of  which  was,  no  doubt,  to  stagger  the 
reader  with  the  immensity  of  the  expense  under  which 
the  coal  operator  is  laboring. 

No  one  believes  more  in  justice  to  all  than  myself, 
but  this  reference  appears  to  be  slightly  overdrawn 
or,  in  other  words,  is  extreme  in  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  operator. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  question  the  items,  in 
fact  more  could  be  added  than  what  appears.  All 
the  costs  or  expenditures  that  an  operating  company 
has  made  or  ever  will  make  should  be  included  in 
such  a  list.  On  second  thought,  however,  should  not 
the  weight  of  each  item,  or  its  relation  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  price  of  the  product,  which  in  this 
case  is  coal,  have  been  made  the  main  feature? 

As  the  list  now  stands,  it  would  lead  the  unwary 
observer  to  the  immediate  conclusion  that  the  operator 
is  a  philanthropist,  and  is  giving  good  money  away 
instead  of  earning  it  for  the  investors.  In  how  many 
instance.s  let  me  ask,  is  this  statement  of  mining  costs 
applicable?     Not  many,  I  fear. 

Would  it  not  be  more  to  our  benefit  to  have  such 
a  table  prepared  showing  the  ratio  that  each  item  bears 
to  the  whole  sum.  The  present  showing  is  a  mere 
conglomeration  and  its  publication  effects  little  of  any 
value  in  the  more  economical  operation  of  a  mine.  It 
would  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  economics 
of  the  situation,  and  relieve  many  false  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  those  outside  of  the  fold  if  relative  values 
of  the  items  of  cost  were  made  to  appear. 

Golden,  Colo.  Mining  Engineer. 


Carbide  Lamps  in  Pillar  Robbing 

Letter  No.  1 — Referring  to  the  inquiry  of  "Mine 
Foreman,"  Coal  Arie  Feb.  2G,  p.  419,  kindly  permit  me 
to  present  a  few  considerations  relative  to  conditions 
that  if  considered  may  assi.st  this  correspondent  in  the 
.solution  of  his  difficulty.  First,  I  will  mention  one  or 
two  points  regarding  ventilation.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Owing  to  the  disastrous  and  far-reaching  effects 
of  explosive  gases,  our  mining  laws  require  adequate 
ventilation  to  dilute  and  sweep  away  the  gases  and 
render  them  harmle.ss  and  make  the  mine  safe  for  work. 
Then,  why  not  use  the  same  precautions  with  re.spect  to 
that  treacherous  atmosphere  known  to  the  miner  as 
"blackdamp,"  which  appears  to  be  the  direct  cause  of 
the  trouble  in  the  instance  cited  in  this  inquiry. 

2.  If  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  mine 
air  has  increased  to  such  an  e.\tent  as  to  extinguish  an 


oil  light,  there  is  no  assurance  that  it  will  not  continue 
to  increase  to  an  extent  that  will  render  the  atmosphere 
dangerous  and  extinguish  the  lamp  of  life. 

3.  If  it  is  possible  to  control  conditions  so  as  to 
keep  the  oxygen  content  of  the  mine  air  above  the 
stated  14  per  cent  so  that  the  oxygen  in  the  air  will 
range  from  that  point  to  18  per  cent,  why  not  make 
still  further  effort  and  maintain  a  percentage  of  oxygen 
ranging  from  18  to  21  per  cent,  or  normal. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  I  have  in  mind  the 
eliminating  of  large  areas  of  abandoned  workings  in 
proximity  to  pillar  work.  Where  the  conditions  will 
warrant  and  such  abandoned  areas  exist  and  generate 
much  carbon  dioxide  that  is  constantly  fed  into  the 
workings,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  drain  the  gas 
from  such  areas. 

In  the  blowing  system  of  ventilation,  danger  lies  in 
the  possibility  that  any  derangement  of  the  ventilating 
current,  relieving  the  pressure  that  holds  the  gases  back 
in  the  abandoned  places,  will  permit  those  gases  to 
expand  into  the  workings.  The  draining  of  these  gases 
from  abandoned  areas  will  eliminate  this  possibility. 

Working  in  "Twilight  Zone"  Dangerous 

4.  It  should  be  considered  risky  business  for  men  to 
work  in  what  we  may  call  the  "twilight-zone"  or  where 
the  lights  of  the  miners  burn  dim.  The  extinction  of 
an  oil  lamp  indicates  a  near  approach  to  the  life-line  of 
the  oxygen  content  of  the  mine  air.  Let  us  consider, 
then,  that  the  failure  of  an  oil  lamp  to  burn  is  a  sure 
indication  of  the  twilight  zone  of  uncertainty;  and  the 
possible  increase  of  carbon  dioxide  may  cause  the 
twilight  to  fade  into  darkness  and  the  atmosphere 
become  unsafe. 

5.  Turning  now  to  the  workmen,  let  us  consider 
how  they  are  affected  when  compelled  to  breathe  air 
where  the  lights  burn  dim.  The  manufacturer  of  a 
150  horsepower  sieam  engine  does  not  expect  it  to  give 
good  results  when  supplied  with  steam  that  will  gener- 
ate but  50  or  100  horsepower.  In  like  manner,  nature 
having  provided  an  atmosphere  containing  normally  21 
per  cent  of  oxygen,  good  results  in  the  performance  of 
work  cannot  be  expected  when  the  oxygen  content  is 
depleted  to  15  per  cent,  or  even  to  18  per  cent,  as 
shoANTi  by  the  dim  burning  or  extinction  of  an  oil  lamp. 

But,  the  conditions  here  described  involve  more  than 
an  ordinary  element  of  danger.  We  are  apt  to  attribute 
it  to  lack  of  ventilation,  rather  than  to  the  generation 
of  carbon  dioxide;  and  forget  that  the  resulting  deple- 
tion of  the  oxygen  means  a  corresponding  increase  in 
nitrogen  in  the  air,  whereby  the  atmosphere  is  rendered 
more  dangerous  than  if  the  presence  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  had  not  depleted  the  oxygen. 

One  theory  in  explanation  of  the  condition  described  is 
that  it  may  have  been  cau.sed  by  an  obstniction  of  the 
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ventilating  current  or  an  air-leak,  either  of  which  is 
liable  to  hapjien  in  mining  practice,  and  that  without 
warninR.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  mine  foreman 
in  charge  had  not  provided  any  safe  niarKin  to  jruard 
against  such  occurrences. 

Another  theory  suggests  a  more  likely  and,  inciden- 
tally, a  more  dangerous  cause  of  this  condition.  It  is 
stated  that  "the  work  of  robbing  pillars  was  proceeding 
in  an  abandoned  section"  of  the  mine.  This  assumes  the 
possibility  of  the  condition  to  which  I  referred  pre- 
viously :  namely,  the  close  proximity  to  large  abandoned 
areas  generating  carbon  dioxide,  which  will  expand  into 
the  workings  whenever  there  is  a  slight  relief  of  pres- 
sure owing  to  a  falling  barometer  or  a  possible  derange- 
ment of  the  ventilating  system. 

In  closing,  1  would  only  add  to  what  the  editor  has 
said  in  his  reply  to  this  inquiry,  that  the  warning 
given,  by  the  carbide  flame,  of  the  presence  of  a 
dangerous  atmosphere  is  only  observable  by  experienced 
eyes.  In  my  own  practice,  I  have  seen  the  carbide  light 
show  a  reddish  tint  and  an  increased  length  of  flame  in 
perfectly  pure  air,  which  makes  these  appearances  seem 
unreliable  as  an  indication  of  bad  air.  We  know  that 
an  oil  lamp  grows  dim  or  goes  out  either  from  a  lack 
of  oil  or  from  a  lack  of  oxygen  suflicient  to  support  the 
flame,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  out  which  of 
these  causes  exists.  I  am  not  disputing  the  claim  that 
the  indications  mentioned  reveal  the  presence  of  bad 
air.  I  would  emphasize  the  fact,  however,  that  such 
indications  are  often  misleading.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  action  of  carbide  lights,  in  bad  air,  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  As  remarked  by  the  editor,  "They 
give  a  safe  but  frequently  unobserved  warning  of  the 
presence  of  danger  to  the  men  at  work." 

Portage,  Pa.  Jerome  C.  White. 


Factors  in  Mine  Ventilation 

Letter  No.  1 — I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  by 
R.  Z.  Virgin,  Coal  Age,  Feb.  26,  p.  395,  entitled  "Con- 
siderations Influencing  Mine  Ventilation."  Having  been 
employed  for  the  past  25  years  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  and  having  served  for  12  years  of  this 
time  in  an  official  capacity,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  subject  of  ventilation  is  not  generally  given  the  con- 
sideration that  it  deserves,  especially  in  the  planning 
and  laying  out  of  large  or  gaseous  mines. 

Where  a  mine  is  opened  with  the  intention  of  work- 
ing out  the  coal  from  a  considerable  acreage  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  main  intake  and  return  airways 
of  suflicient  size  to  enable  the  required  volume  of  air  to 
be  circulated  at  a  moderate  velocity.  If  this  is  not 
done  there  will  result  a  great  waste  of  power  in  the 
ventilation  of  the  workings.  The  circulation  of  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  air  through  airways  of  small  size, 
means  a  high  velocity  and  a  high  pressure  or  water 
gage,  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  power. 

Fretiuently,  I  have  observed  fans  producing,  say  100.- 
000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute,  against  a  water  gage  of 
4  in.  or  more.  At  some  points  in  the  main  airways  the 
velocity  of  the  current  would  reach  2,500  ft.  per  min., 
owing  to  the  restricted  area  of  the  air-course  and  the 
lack  of  proper  distribution  of  the  air  throughout  the 
mine;  or,  in  other  words,  the  failure  to  provide  separate 
ventilating  districts. 


In  my  opinion,  a  mine  should  be  .so  planned  that  the 
air  volume  required  for  ventilation  can  be  circulated  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  velocity  will  nowhere  exceed,  say 
1,000  ft.  per.  min.  The  ventilating  .system  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  water  gage  will  not  exceed  two  inches 
in  the  fan  drift.  A  high  velocity  of  the  air  current 
produces  a  big  mine  resistance,  the  latter  increasing 
with  the  square  of  the  former.  For  example,  if  the 
velocity  of  the  air  is  twice  what  it  should  be,  the  mine 
resistance  is  four  times  too  great;  and  the  power 
required  for  the  circulation  is  8  times  what  would  be 
required  if  the  velocity  was  normal. 

Another  consideration  is  the  fact  that  a  high  pres- 
sure or  water  gage  increases  the  leakage  of  air  through 
the  stoppings,  with  the  result  that  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  air  entering  the  mine  reaches  the  working  faces. 
This  also  causes  a  great  waste  of  power  in  ventilation. 
The  only  way  to  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  mine  is  to 
provide  ample  airways  so  that  the  required  air  volume 
can   be   circulated   at   a   low   velocity. 

This  is  an  excellent  subject  for  discussion  and  will 
prove  of  benefit  to  those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for 
a  mine  foremen's  or  assistant  foremen's  examination. 
T  hope  to  learn  the  opinion  of  practical  foremen  in 
regard  to  what  they  consider  the  limit  of  the  velocity  of 
air  currents  in  mines;  also,  the  limiting  water  gage 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  ERNEST  Krause, 

Adah,  Pa.  Mine  Superintendent. 


Letter  No.  2 — Kindly  permit  me  to  refer  to  a  seem- 
ingly misleading  feature,  in  the  article  entitled  "Con- 
siderations Influencing  Mine  Ventilation,"  which 
appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  26,  p.  395.  The  article  is 
written  with  the  evident  intention  of  proving  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  all  air  passages  and  air-courses  clear 
of  obstructions,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  avoid  these. 
Attention  is  drawn  particularly  to  the  obstruction 
caused  by  cars  standing  in  the  airway  and  rockfalls  in 
air-courses,  which  decrease  the  sectional  area  of  the 
passageway  or  entry. 

The  writer  of  the  article  presents  three  illustrations, 
one  showing  a  C  x  10  ft.  ai-.-way,  clear  of  all  obstruc- 
tions; another,  the  same  airway  obstructed  by  a  mine 
car;  and  the  third,  the  same  airway  obstructed  by  a 
rockfall,  which  is  assumed  to  cause  the  same  reduction 
of  area  as  that  produced  by  the  mine  car. 

Calculating  the  Increase  of  Ventilating  Pressure 

For  example,  the  unobstructed  airway  is  shown  to 
have  a  perimeter  of  2(6  +  10)  =  32  ft.,  and  a  sec- 
tional area  of  6  X  10  =  60  sq.ft.  When  this  airway 
is  obstructed  by  a  mine  car  4  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  wide, 
it  is  e.xplained  that  the  cross-section  of  the  car  has  an 
area  of  4  X  5  =  20  sq.ft.;  and  the  sectional  area  of 
the  airway  is  thus  reduced  to  60  —  20  =  40  sq.ft.  The 
same  reduction  of  area  is  assumed  to  be  caused  by  a 
rockfall  in  the  airway. 

It  is  further  explained  that,  not  only  is  the  sectional 
area  reduced  from  60  to  40  sq.ft.,  in  each  of  these 
cases;  but,  the  perimeter  of  the  airway,  which  repre- 
sents its  rubbing  surface  is  increased  by  the  perimeter 
of  the  car,  which  is  2(4  -f  5)  —  18  ft,  making  the 
total  perimeter  when  the  airway  is  thus  obstructed, 
32   f  18  =^  50  ft. 

In  the  case  of  the  rockfall,  however,  which  rests  on 
the  bottom  of  the  air-cour.se,   there   is  presented  but 
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three  sides  to  the  air  current,  and  its  perimeter  is 
2  X  4  -|-  5  ==  13  ft.,  which  makes  the  total  perimeter, 
in  that  case,  32  -|-  13  =  45  ft.  all  of  which  can  be 
accepted  as  logical  reasoning. 

However,  the  features  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion as  being  misleading  are  the  following:  In  order  to 
show  the  effect  of  thus  obstructing  an  airway,  the 
author  of  the  article  applies  the  first  law  of  friction, 
which  makes  the  pressure  producing  a  circulation,  vary 
directly  as  the  rubbing  surface  or  the  perimeter  of 
the  airway,  "other  things  being  equal."  But,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that,  in  the  cases  assumed,  other  things 
are  not  equal. 

For  example,  not  only  does  the  perimeter  change,  but 
the  sectional  area  of  the  passage  also  changes  when  the 
latter  is  obstructed  in  the  manner  described.  There- 
fore, the  author  should  have  applied  another  rule  of 
friction,  which  states  that  the  pressure  producing  cir- 
culation in  an  airway  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of 
the  sectional  area,  for  the  same  quantity  of  air  passing, 
the  length  of  the  airway  being  assumed  constant. 

E.xpressed  in  other  words,  the  pressure  producing  any 
given  quantity  of  air  in  an  aii-way,  varies  directly  as 
the  perimeter  and  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  area  of 
the  airway ;  or,  the  pressure  ratio  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  perimeter  ratio  and  the  cube  of  the  inverse  area 
ratio.  Thus,  assuming  a  2-in.  water  gage,  giving  a 
pressure  of  2  X  5.2  =  10.4  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  since  the 
original  perimeter  of  32  ft.  was  increased  to  50  ft.  and 
the  original  area  of  60  sq.ft.  was  reduced  to  40  sq.ft., 
and   calling   the   pressure    x,    due    to    the    obstruction, 


X    ^50/60y 
10.4       32\40/ 


25 
16 


(1)" 


10.4  X  25  X  27 

16  X  8 


=  54.8  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


which  reduces  the  sectional  area  from  60  to  40  sq.ft., 
when  the  original  unobstructed  airway  would  pass 
30,000  cubic  ft.  per  minute  under  a  2-in.  gage.  The 
water  gage  would  therefore  be  increased  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch.  John  Walls,  Sr. 
Ba.vview,  Ala 


This  would  represent  a  water  gage  exceeding  10  in. 
Cars  standing  in  an  airway  is  a  common  form  of 
obstruction,  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  it  resulting  in 
such  an  increase  of  pressure.  By  omitting  the  effect 
of  the  reduction  of  area  in  his  calculation,  the  author 
finds  the  pressure  is  increased  only  in  the  ratio  of 
the  perimeter,  50:31,  making  the  increased  pressure 
16.25  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  or  somewhat  greater  than  a  3-in. 
water  gage;  but  even  that  would  be  exce.ssive. 

My  theory  regarding  an  obstruction  in  an  airway  is 
that  its  effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  regulator 
that  causes  the  same  reduction  of  area.  The  pressure 
due  to  a  regulator  is  calculated  by  the  formula: 


A  = 


0.0004  Q 
J    w.g. 


,  _^/0.0004QV- 

;andp  =  5.2  (^ — j-- j 


For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  will  assume  the  airway, 
6  X  10  ft.  in  .section,  to  be  of  such  length  that  it  will 
pa.ss,  say  30,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute,  under  a  2-in. 
water  gage.  Then,  assuming  an  obstruction  in  the  air- 
way that  reduces  its  area  to  40  sq.ft.,  and  applying 
the  formula  for  finding  the  increase  of  pressure  due 
to  this  obstruction,  treating  it  the  same  as  a  regulator, 
gives  for  the  water  gage  due  to  the  obstruction 

/0.0004  X  30,000\ '       „  „„  . 
w.ff.  =  ( jq ■ 1    =  0.09  t«. 

Practically,  thi.s  is  the  increase  of  water  gage  due 
to  an  obstruction  such  as  a  car  standing  in  an  entry, 


Health  and  Iiidustrv 

Letter  No.  J — I  want  to  compliment  John  Rose  for  the 
expressions  conveyed  in  his  letter  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  19, 
p.  364.  The  statement  he  quotes  to  the  effect  that 
solving  the  labor  situation  is  wholly  a  question  of 
religion,  is  a  plain  and  truthful  statement  and  shows 
the  author  to  be  a  great  and  good  man.  We  need  more 
men  of  the  same  kind. 

The  more  one  observes  conditions  about  the  mines, 
and  studies  the  labor  situation,  the  more  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  principles  of  religion  form  a  common 
platform  on  which  not  only  nations,  but  employers  and 
employees  can  meet  and  settle  their  difficulties.  Faith 
in  religion  means  trust  in  God,  which  is  our  national 
motto  and  will  insure  a  like  trust  in  one's  fellows. 
Trust  is  mutual  and  invites  trust  in  return.  The  man 
who  fails  to  trust  his  fellow  cannot  be  trusted  himself; 
and  such  a  condition  makes  possible  the  inroads  of 
Bolshevism  and  other  bad  elements. 

Trust  and  confidence  must  start  with  the  higher 
officials  of  coal  companies.  Confidence  in  the  men 
employed  in  the  mine  will,  in  time,  develop  a  like  con- 
fidence of  the  men  in  the  goodwill  and  well  meaning  of 
their  employers.  Let  us  hope  that  this  condition  will 
increase  and  prevail  and  that  the  labor  troubles  of  the 
past  will  rapidly  disappear  under  its  influence. 

Connellsville,  Pa.  John  W.  Swope. 


Co-operation  Among  Mine  Officials 

Letter  .Vo.  S — The  letters  on  the  need  of  co-operation 
among  mine  officials  should  be  read  by  all  mine  foremen, 
superintejidents  and  managers.  Many  good  ideas  have 
been  presented  that  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
the  adoption  of  some  of  them  will  certainly  prove  worth 
while  in  building  up  and  strengthening  the  organization. 

One  thought  that  I  have  in  mind  is  that  the  relation 
between  a  mine  foreman  and  his  superior  officer  .should 
be  such  that  if  an  occasion  arose  in  the  mine  that  called 
for  immediate  and  independent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
foreman,  he  would  not  be  humiliated  later  by  receiving 
a  .severe  reproof. 

Humiliating  the  Mine  Foreman 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  foreman  called  to  act 
independently,  as  occasion  may  demand,  will  use  his 
best  judgment,  though  he  may  err,  as  results  some- 
times show.  Rut,  when  a  foreman  is  humiliated  by 
receiving  a  severe  reproof  at  such  time,  one  of  two 
things  will  surely  happen  if  he  is  a  true  man.  Either 
he  will  resign  his  place,  or  make  up  his  mind  then  and 
there,  that  he  will  never  again  take  the  initiative. 

P^oremen  should  always  be  willing  to  submit  all 
matters  of  importance  to  their  superiors  in  office.  An 
hone.st,  well  meaning  foreman  will  do  this,  although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  an  occasion  will  arise  when  he 
will  be  compelled  to  act  on  his  own  authority. 

There  are  mines  where  a  foreman  seldom  meets  his 
superintendent,  without  being  called  to  task   for  .some 
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action,  trivial  thoujrh  it  may  he;  or  asked  to  explain 
some  increased  item  of  expense  on  the  I'ost-sheet.  These 
are  not  ausjiicious  times  for  makinjr  the  best  showing 
in  the  operation  of  a  mine.  On  this  account,  it  is  all 
the  more  important  that  there  should  he  perfect  under- 
standing between  the  officials  in  charjre  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  work;  and  this  will  go  far  to  avoid 
unpleasant   relations  between  them. 

For  the  success  of  mining  operations,  there  should  b3 
a  team-spirit  in  the  orjranization,  from  the  trapperboy 
to  general  manager.  A  selfish  and  distant  attitude  on 
the  part  of  an  official  is  sure  to  result,  sooner  or  later, 
in  a  large  labor  turnover,  petty  strikes  and  lockouts. 

Fair  Treatment  and  Goodwill  Accomplish  More 
Than  Force  and  Coercion 

On  the  other  hand,  fair  treatment  of  men  will  show  in 
the  increased  production  of  coal,  at  a  reduced  cost  per 
ton.  The  co-operation  needed  to  effect  this  can  only 
he  secured  through  goodwill.  Formerly,  labor  was  loyal, 
l)ecause  it  was  afraid  to  (luit;  but,  today,  conditions  are 
different  and  unemployment  has  no  terror  for  the  work- 
man. Labor  can  only  be  retained  through  the  cultiva- 
tion of  interest  and  the  expression  of  goodwill.  But, 
it  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  these  will  not  fail 
to  produce  results. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  day 
of  force  and  coercion  is  past  and  the  Golden  Rule, 
.suggested  by  John  Rose  when  writing  on  another  sub- 
ject in  Coal  Age,  must  now  take  its  place.  Without 
exaggeration,  it  can  be  assumed  that  90  per  cent  of 
men  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  each  other;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  remaining  10  per  cent 
can  be  won  by  an  appeal  to  reason. 

Explain  to  a  man  who  is  wasting  time  and  material, 
that  he  is  throwing  away  what  is  not  his  own.  Reason 
will  cause  him  to  understand  that,  in  thus  hindering 
the  company  who  employs  him,  he  is  hindering  him- 
self. The  man  who  loads  slate  with  his  coal,  knows 
that  his  act  will  give  the  mine  a  bad  reputation  on  the 
market,  and  lessen  the  chances  of  steady  work. 

Altoona,  Ala.  John  Jones. 


Letter  No.  9 — It  would  seem  that  the  need  of  co-opera- 
tion was  set  forth  so  prominently  in  the  recent  dis- 
cussion, in  Coal  Age,  on  the  "Efficiency  of  Mine  Offici- 
als," that  further  comment  would  be  mere  repetition. 
However,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  co-operation, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  is  not  an  abstract  idea  but  a  vital 
force  without  which  little  of  real  value  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

Reflection  on  the  ideals  and  accomplishments,  in  life, 
causes  one  to  realize  that  it  is  easy  to  speak  glibly  on 
co-operation;  but  a  far  more  difficult  matter  to  put  our 
words  into  action.  Co-operation  is  a  lofty  ideal.  Its 
practice  means  the  setting  aside  of  our  selfishness  and 
working  conjointly  with  another  for  a  common  purpose 
designed  for  the  betterment  of  each. 

As  an  ideal,  co-operation  appeals  to  us  in  ever>'  way; 
but  its  realization  is  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  because 
of  the  natural  selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  the 
same  now  as  throughout  all  time.  Self-examination 
convinces  us  that  we  are  each  a  mass  of  inconsistencies ; 
our  acts  belie  our  words,  until  we  are  at  variance  with 
and  .strangers  to  ourselves. 


Considering  the  (luestion  of  co-operation  in  mining, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  one  is  constrained  to 
inquire  as  to  what  the  term  means  and  its  application 
in  practice.  An  honest  study  of  industrial  conditions 
makes  clear  that  men  of  various  ideals,  temperament 
and  education  are  brought  into  clost  touch  with  each 
other.  They  are  associated  in  a  common  pui*pose,  each 
with  a  selfish  end  in  view;  namely  his  own  personal 
profit.  Naturally,  there  is  a  conflict  of  individual 
interests  which  develops  a  restlessness  on  the  part  of 
each  one  involved  in  the  transaction. 

What  Real  Co-operation  Means 

Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity  to  co-operate.  Will 
either  party  put  this  ideal  into  action?  Will  they  apply 
the  Golden  Rule  and  each  treat  the  other  as  he  would 
he  treated  himself?  That  would  mean  a  sacrifice  of 
possible  attainment.  It  would  mean  standing,  for  a 
moment,  in  the  other  man's  shoes  and  getting  his  view- 
point and  appreciating  his  needs,  which  would  event- 
ually determine  a  more  equable  division  of  individual 
rights. 

Co-operation  is  simple.  It  means  going  along  with 
another;  working  side  by  side  in  a  common  cause; 
drowning  personal  ambition  and  profit  in  feelings  of 
goodwill,  sympathy  and  help,  one  for  another.  How 
many  of  us  can  rid  our  minds  of  the  evil  disease  that 
pervades  our  selfish  natures?  How  many  of  us  can 
center  our  efforts  on  a  closer  fellowship  with  our 
associates  in  the  industries  in  which  we  are  engaged? 
We  all  have  the  power  to  make  life  brighter  for  a 
fellowworker  when  simply  a  cheery  word,  timely  spoken, 
will  dispel  discouragement  and  bring  success  out  of 
failure. 

Facing  the  Stern  Realities  of  Life 

Turning  then  to  the  practical  side,  we  face  the  stem 
fact  that  all  must  work  to  live.  Many  have  the  false 
notion  that  they  live  to  work,  forgetting  the  old  saying 
"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  Plainly, 
it  is  our  duty,  as  individual  workers,  to  contribute  our 
part  to  the  brightening  of  the  lives  of  fellowrworkers, 
by  sharing  with  them  the  ups  and  downs,  the  successes 
and  failures,  common  to  all  industries.  Genuine 
co-operation  means  the  taking  of  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  work  in  hand.  Where  such  interest  is  compelled  by 
regulative  measures  and  forced  circumstances,  the  work 
and  life  itself  becomes  a  monotonous  routine. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  that  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  the  fact  that,  in  whatever  way  we  strive  and  how- 
ever well  we  may  succeed  in  securing  our  own  profit,  we 
can  take  nothing  with  us  when  we  go  hence.  Therefore, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  can  be  no  profit  whatever  in 
our  lives,  apart  from  the  enjoyment  of  fellowship  and 
co-operation  that  will  lift  the  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  another. 

To  reap  the  greatest  benefit,  co-operation  must  be 
genuine  and  prompted  by  a  desire  to  be  helpful.  To 
this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  the  simple  faculty 
of  human  fellowship,  which  is  pos.sessed  by  all  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  In  w-riting  thus,  it  has  been 
my  desire  to  show  that  co-operation  is  not  a  passing 
fancy,  but  a  real  factor  that  is  being  practically  con- 
sidered by  eminent  men  today,  and  is  particularly 
applicable  to  coal-mining  conditions. 

Ladysmith,  B.  C,  Canada.  William  Wesnedge. 
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Inquiries  of 
General  Interest 

Answered  by 

James  T.  Beard 


Timber  Booms  or  Crossbars 

In  going  about  the  mines,  it  is  common  to  see  roads, 
travelingway.s,  room.s  and  air-courses,  having  a  good 
shale  roof  that  is  free  from  slips  or  other  faults,  where 
double  timber  is  used,  instead  of  posts.  This  consists  of 
a  boom  or  crossbar  placed  against  the  roof  and  sup- 
ported by  a  prop  at  each  end  of  the  bar. 

While  such  timbering  gives  a  good  roomy  appearance 
to  the  entry,  it  always  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  the 
boom  is  unnecessary  when  driving  entries  and  rooms 
under  a  good  shale  roof.  So  often  I  have  observed  the 
boom  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  strata  above,  or 
even  broken.  At  other  times,  1  have  seen  the  ends  of 
the  booms  crushed  where  it  rests  on  the  heads  of  the  two 
posts.  Often  the  boom  has  given  away  and  the  road  is 
blocked  with  great  falls,  which  cause  much  delay,  until 
the  road  can  be  cleaned.  I  am  wondering  if  a  better 
method  of  timbering  places  that  are  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  width  would  not  be  to  set  posts  along  the  roadside 
with  good  cap-pieces  against  the  roof.  Would  there  not 
be  a  saving  if  these  crossbars  were  set  as  props  in  the 
manner   I  have  indicated  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 


iSha/e  Poof 


which  shows  both  the  method  of  supporting  the  roof 
with  a  boom  resting  on  two  posts  and  the  plan  I  suggest 
of  posting  the  entry. 

To  my  mind,  timbering  with  posts  gives  a  better 
.support  to  the  roof,  in  the  place  it  is  needed,  than  is 
possible  with  a  boom  spanning  the  entry.  The  labor  of 
setting  timber  is  much  less  than  that  required  in  double 
timbering.  There  is  also  provided  a  good  traveling 
space  between  the  rilj  and  the  posts  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  My  idea  is  that  this  plan  would  give  better 
support  to  the  center  of  the  entry.  I  am  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  ribs  are  good  solid  coal.  Kindly  explain 
what  objection  there  is,  if  any,  to  this  plan  of  posting  an 
entry,  8  or   10  ft.  wide,   under  a  good  .shale   roof. 

Nnva  Scotia,  Canada.  Mac. 


It  frequently  happens  that  an  entry  8  or  10  ft.  wide, 
under  a  good  shale  roof  will  require  little  timbering 
when  the  roof  strata  is  of  a  nature  that  does  not  cut 
under  the  action  of  the  air.  There  is  always  an  objec- 
tion to  standing  posts  on  a  haulage  road,  owing  to  the 
danger  of  the  posts  being  knf)cked  out  by  a  derailed  car, 
or  men  being  caught  between  a  post  and  a  passing  car. 

The.se  dangers  have  often  been  referred  to  in  Coal 
Age.  and  different  methods  explained   for  avoiding  the 


standing  of  post  timber  on  roads.  One  of  these  methods 
is  to  cut  hitches  in  each  rib  a  short  distance  below  the 
roof,  to  enable  the  cross  bar  that  spans  the  road  to  be 
slipped  into  the  hitches.  Another  method  is  to  support, 
the  crossbar  on  two  short  legs  that  rest  in  suitable 
hitches  cut  lower  down  in  the  rib. 

In  the  opinion  of  Coal  Age,  where  the  roof  above  a 
road  or  entry  requires  support  some  form  of  double 
timbering  is  better  than  the  posting  described  by  this 
correspondent.  A  substantial  form  of  post  timbering  is 
always  advisable  at  the  face  of  a  room,  but  few  will 
deny  that  double  timbering  is  better  on  a  roadway  or 
entry  where  haulage  is  performed.  It  should  be  stated 
that  a  crossbar  must  never  be  wedged  at  its  center. 
Instead,  two  wedges  should  be  driven  between  the  roof 
;ind  the  bar,  a  short  distance  from  each  end.  This  plan 
avoids  throwing  the  weight  of  the  sagging  roof  on  the 
center  of  the  bar;  tending  to  arch  the  weight  and 
throw  the  roof  pressure  on  the  supporting  legs  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  bar. 


Recharging  Storage  Batteries 

Kindly  inform  me  if  the  recharging  of  a  storage 
battery  on  a  mine  locomotive  will  generate  a  gas  that  is 
ignitable,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  and  how  can  it 
be  eliminated?  Has  there  ever  been  an  explosion  occur- 
ring in  a  recharging  room  in  a  mine. 

Canaanville,  Ohio.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Supt. 


The  recharging  of  a  storage  battery  on  a  mine  loco- 
motive will  generate  hydrogen  gas  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  prove  dangerous  under  certain  conditions.  The  quan- 
tity of  gas  generated  will  be  greater  if  the  recharg- 
ing is  carried  too  far,  which  is  very  liable  to  happen 
in  mining  practice  l)y  reason  of  the  i)erson  in  charge  of 
the  work  neglecting  to  give  it  the  careful  attention 
required. 

When  the  batteries  are  fully  charged  the  current 
should  be  at  once  shut  off,  as  otherwise  overcharging 
will  take  place  and  hydrogen  gas  will  lie  set  free  in 
larger  (|uantity.  In  shaft  mines  operating  storage-bat- 
tery locomotives,  the  liatteries  must  lie  recharged  under- 
ground, and  care  must  be  taken  in  that  ca.se  to  prevent 
accident.  The  recharging  of  the  batteries  must  be  done 
in  a  well  ventilated  place  where  there  can  be  no  danger 
from  a  possible  accumulation  of  gas.  The  attendant 
must  not  allow  the  batteries  to  become  overcharged.  In 
drift  and  slope  mines  the  locomotives  should  be  run  to 
the  surface  and  the  liatteries  recharged  in  the  open  air, 
thereby  avoiding  all  chance  of  trouble. 

Where  recharging  of  batteries  is  performed  in  a  re- 
charging room,  the  iilace  must  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
and  no  open  lights  iit-imitted.  We  have  no  record  of  an 
explosion  having  occurred  from  this  cause  in  a  mine, 
but  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  such  has  occurred. 


April  2it,   1920 
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Jamt's  T.  HraiM] 


Mine  Inspectors'  Examination.  lleM  at 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  March  30,  31,  1920 

(Selected  Questions.) 

Ques. — If  the  horsepower  of  an  engine  is  60  and  the 
water  gage  1.5  in.,  what  quantity  of  air  will  you  expect 
to  get,  assuming  the  horsepower  of  the  engine  is  70 
per  cent  efficient? 

Atis. — The  efficiency  of  the  engine  being  70  per  cent, 
the  effective  power  on  the  air  is  0.70(60  X  33,000)  =-- 
1,386,000  ft.-lb.  per  minute.  A  water  gage  of  1.5  in. 
corresponds  to  a  pressure  of  1.5  X  5.2  :=  7.8  lb.  per 
square  foot.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  quantity  of 
air  that  should  be  passing  under  this  pressure  is 

Ques. — A  slope  is  sunk,  in  a  vein  6  ft.  thick  and 
pitching  30  deg.,  to  the  second  lift.  The  east  gangway 
i?  driven  1,000  ft.  and  the  west  gangway  2,000  ft. 
from  the  center  of  the  slope,  both  on  an  ascending 
grade  of  6  in.  per  100  ft.  Both  gangways  are  8  ft. 
wide  at  top,  12  ft.  at  bottom,  and  1}  ft.  high.  There 
is  a  tunnel  12  ft.  wide,  8  ft.  high,  on  center  line  of 
slope,  driven  level  to  overlying  veins  in  which  there  is 
a  brick  dam  150  ft.  from  top  slate  of  slope  vein.  The 
slope  is  filled  with  water  to  a  point  288  ft.  on  the  pitch 
above  foot  of  the  slope.  What  is  the  total  pressure  on 
the  face  of  the  dam,  and  how  much  water  is  in  the 
slope,  assuming  45  per  cent  of  the  vein  has  been  mined? 

A?i.s. — It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  statement  at  the  close  of  this  question ;  namely, 
"45  per  cent  of  the  vein  has  been  mined."  If  this 
statement  means  that  45  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  each 
lift  has  been  taken  out,  the  distance  between  the  lifts 
or  the  distance  the  coal  is  worked  out  above  each 
gangway  should  be  given.  Even  then,  it  could  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  space  left  by  the  extraction  of 
the  coal  would  remain  open  and  be  filled  with  water 
to  the  level  indicated  by  the  head  of  water  in  the  slope. 
Though  the  question  does  not  so  state,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  two  gangways  and  the  tunnel  men- 
tioned start  from  the  foot  of  the  slope  at  the  second 
lift.     The  width  of  the  slope  is  not  given. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  calculate  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  slope,  assuming  its  width  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  tunnel,  and  to  make  the  same  calculation  for  the 
tunnel  and  the  two  gangway  levels  at  the  second  lift, 
taking  the  height  of  the  tunnel  as  8  ft.  while  the  heitrht 
of  the  slope  is  supposed  to  be  the  thickness  of  the  vein, 
or  6  ft. 

Since  the  distance  of  the  dam  is  measured  from  the 
.  top  slate  of  the  slope  vein,  the  roof  line  extended  to 
intersect  the  floor  of  the  slope  would  increase  this  dis- 
tance 12  ft.,  since  sin  30  deg.  is  0.5,  and  6  -;-  0.5  = 
12.    Again,  the  distance  from  this  intersection  to  the 


foot  of  the  slope  is  8  ;-  0.5  —  16  ft.  Then,  since  cos 
30  deg.  is  0.866,  we  have  1(16  X  0.866)  ^  6.9  ft.; 
and  150  +  12  —  6.9  =  155.1  ft.,  which  is  the  mean 
measurement  of  the  water  in  the  tunnel  extended  to  its 
level  in  the  slope. 

Now,  since  the  water  ri.ses  in  the  slope  to  a  distance 
of  288  ft.,  measured  on  the  pitch  from  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  we  have  288  —  16  =  272  ft.  of  slope  distance 
filled  with  water.  The  length  of  the  two  gangways, 
east  and  west,  less  the  width  of  the  slope  is  1,000  -f 
2,000  —  12  =  2,988  ft. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  tunnel  is  8  X  12  =  96 
sq.ft.;  that  of  the  slope,  6  X  12  =  72  sq.ft.;  and  that 
of  the  gangways  i(S  +  12)7*  =  75  sq.ft.  The  volume 
of  water  in  these  openings  is,  therefor, 


Tunnel, 

Slope, 

Gangways, 


155  X  96 

272  X  72 

2,988  X  75 

Total 


14,880 

19,584 

224,100 

258,564 


The  head  of  water  above  the  center  of  the  dam  is 
0.5  X  727  +  1(8)  =  140  ft.  The  total  pressure  on 
the  face  of  the  dam,  under  this  head,  is  ( 140  X  62.5 
X  96)  -^  2,000  =  420  tons. 

Ques. — What  is  the  total  ventilating  pressure  required 
to  pa.ss  22,400  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  through  an 
8  X  8  ft.  airway  5,000  ft.  long? 

Am. — The  rubbing  surface  of  this  airway  is  s  = 
2(8  +  8) -5,000  —  160,000  sq.ft.  and  its  sectional  area,  a 
=  8  X  8  ^  64  sq.ft.  The  pressure  required  to  pass  the 
yiven  quantity  of  air  is,  therefore, 


P 


k> 


0.00000002 


160,000 
64» 


22,400- 


61   lb.  per  sq.ft. 


Ques. — Of  two  airways  under  the  same  pressure,  one 
6  ft.  wide,  6  ft.  high,  5,000  ft.  long;  the  other  8  ft. 
wide,  41  ft.  high,  5,000  ft.  long;  which  will  pass  the 
greater  quantity  of  air  and  why? 

Ans. — The  sectional  area  of  the  first  airway  is  6  X 
6  =  36  sq.ft.;  and  that  of  the  second,  8  X  4J  =  36 
sq.ft.  Since  these  airways  have  the  same  sectional 
area  and  are  of  the  same  length,  the  quantity  of  air 
each  will  pass,  under  the  same  pressure,  will  vary 
inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  perimeter.  The 
perimeter  of  the  first  airway  is  2(6  +  6)  =  24  ft.; 
and  that  of  the  second.  2(8  +  4i)  =  25  ft.  The  first 
airway  having  the  shorter  perimeter  has  a  less  amount 
of  rubbing  surface  and  offers  less  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  air,  on  which  account  it  will  pass  a 
larger  quantity  of  air,  under  the  same  pressure,  than 
the  second  airway,  the  ratio  being  \/25:\/24,  or 
5:4.9.  In  other  words,  when  the  fir.st  airway  is 
pa.ssing  50,000  cu.ft.  per  minute,  the  .second  airway 
will  pass  only  49,000  cu.ft.,  under  the  same  pressure. 
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Foreign  Markets 
and  Export  News 


Switzerland  Will  Rely  Chiefly  on 
United  States  for  Coal 

Since  the  tiiuc  of  the  armistice,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Swis.s  Department  of 
Economy,  transmittted  by  Consul  (Jen- 
eial  Leo  J.  Kenna,  Zurich,  Switzerland 
has  had  to  look  out  more  and  more  for 
new  .'iources  of  coal  supply.  Since  the 
middle  of  1910  England  has  helped  out 
with  certain  quantities,  but  this 
amounted  to  less  than  20,000  tons 
monthly.  The  United  States,  however, 
has  made  substantial  shipments  of 
coal  and  thus  saved  the  country  from 
a  catastrophe.  As,  apparently,  ship- 
ments from  England  during  the  com- 
ing months  will  be  restricted,  Switzer- 
land is  depending  chiefly  on  the  United 
States. 

Swiss  reciuirenients  of  American 
coal  in  the  near  future  will  be  about 
from  120,000  to  l.''iO,000  tons  monthly, 
and  authorities  earnestly  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  supply 
this  quantity.  A  purchasing  depart- 
ment has  been  added  to  the  Swiss  Lega- 
tion at  Washington  by  the  Swiss  Coal 
.Association  at  Basel,  which  is  charged 


with  the  purchase  and  shipping  (secur- 
ing freight  space)  of  the  coal. 

The  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
above-mentioned  monthly  quota  from 
the  United  States  would  create  a  most 
difficult  situation  for  the  economic  life 
of  Switzerland,  since  the  quantities  ex- 
pected from  America  can  apparently 
not  be  supplied  by  European  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  already  evident  to  what  degree 
Switzerland  is  dependent  upon  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States,  as  espe- 
cially industry  and  the  railways  see 
their  supplies  steadily  decreasing  in 
consequence  of  the  continuance  of 
miners'  strikes  and  the  enforced 
limitation   of  exportation. 


value  of  the  imports  of  coal,  coke  and 
briquets  from  Germany  was  164,958,000 
francs,  or  \!i  per  cent  of  the  total  im- 
ports from   Germany. 

While  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
coal  has  increased  147  per  cent  com- 
pared with  1913,  the  quantity  has  de- 
creased from  6,071,307  metric  tons  in 
1913  to  3,16.'S,532  metric  tons  in  1919,  a 
loss  of  48  per  cent. 


France   Imports   from    Germany 
Coal  Valued  at  407,446,000  f. 

Coal,  coke  and  briquets  composed  th(^ 
most  important  class  of  imports  by 
France  from  Germany  in  1919,  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  these  commodi- 
ties amounting  to  407,446,000  francs, 
or  69  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  im- 
ports    from     Germany.     In     1913     the 


Coal  Shortage  an  Obstacle  to 
Belgian  Rehabilitation 

One  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  Belgium's  industrial  rehabil- 
itation, Vice  Consul  Charles  W.  Drew, 
Jr.,  Brussels,  i-eports,  is  shortage  of 
coal.  This  factor  tends  to  limit  procfuc- 
tion  and  increase  living  costs,  and  so 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  constant  demand 
for  higher  wages  by  the  laboring 
classes. 

The  shortage  of  coal  has  been  so  acute 
that  many  factories  have  been  forced  to 
close  or  operate  on  part  time.  This  has 
necessitated  an  indefinite  continuance 
of  Government  assistance  to  the  un- 
employed. 


Exports  and 

Imports 

r  Kxportifl 

of  Coal  and  Coke  During  February  and  the  Eight 

Months  Ending 

Months    Ending   Febru 

in  February* 

. 1919 

Tons 
216.018 

Value 
$1,595,795 

192( 

Tons 
272.368 

<   "Hi— 

.Vnthracitc 

Value 
$2,388,712 

Tons              Value 
3,300.105  $19,928,317 

Tons 
3,009,624  i 

Value 
20,484,427 

53.841,575 

Tons 
3.160.955 

13,511,072 

Value 
(26.925.086 

Hitumiii()u.ul 

683,708 

3,126,985       1 

,168,806 

6.384,095 

13.948,930 

54.574,371 
779.927 

13,178,265 

16.236 
70,030 

10.824.721 
248,382 
100,947 

85,299 
732.249 

55,188 
133,911 
392,121 
180,008 
247.173 

92.000 

66,324,297 

Kxporltl  In 
Italy 

4.933 
15.076 

....            446.429 

32,500 
103.519 

1.638.250 

40.697 

29,184 

85,517 

262,319 

24.378 

240.101 

421.953 

1  18.884 

76.621 

52.062 

377.758 

81,739 

49.634 

8.886 

17.123 

541.270 
«0,692 
11.263 
17.906 

130.846 
13.579 
70.902 
47.241 
18.353 

129.372 

59,866 

531,953 
324,801 

60,547 

109,806 

2,286,818 

185,676 

72,128 
113,695 
856,511 

85,755 
469.739 
305.005 
138.119 

843.542 

518.432 

196,731 

104,367 
460,880 

39,525,668 

1,087,337 

475,249 

531,871 

4,620,623 

363.387 

818.98) 

2.530.267 

1,189.310 

1.528.916 

604.717 

1,614,705 

725,553 

170,856 

470,543 

7,079,880 

97.682 

71.307 

151.728 

786,992 

53,466 

516,300 

264,909 

44.498 

85.913 

1.376.738 

10.017,224 
4.226.205 

.^wixipn 

SwitscrlantI . 
Ctinaflu 

11,145.039 
417,605 
101,091 

95.857 
864.488 

79.225 
154,336 
399.772 
202.094 

44.438 
248.254 

767.171 

40.857.575 

1.584.503 

559.832 

446.716 

4.312.168 

385.605 

803.901 

2.237.591 

1.051.924 

241,539 

1.313.090 

1.060.228 

2.647.460 

25.810.980 

I'nn-,m:, 

8  66 1 

585.951 

\I 

5,142 

390.947 

1. 

13  756 

851.105 

(     . 

40.644 

4.925.890 

1  Kti'-r  U  >-^(  1 

3  209 

358,256 

38,993 

3,349,473 

Brazil  .    ,.. 

Chile 

I'ruguay . 
Other  rouDtr 

67.825 
18.814 
12.007 
8.220 

1,654,400 
309,894 
550,149 

8,475,135 

Coke 

48.806 

5.620.780 

884.669 

7.130.162 

473.235 

3.770.759 

'  DoM  not  include  fuel  or  hunker  coal  laden  on  vexsel.s  iiinaned  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  aKgregaled  during  the  month  and  eight  months  endmg  February,  as 
f.,l|,.w,:  February.  1919.417.841  tons  valued  at  $2.954. 104.  1920.  51  2.886  tons,  valued  at  $3,570,370;  eight  months  ending  Febrviiiry,  1918.  4.103.855  tons,  valued  at 
$20,298,597:    1919.    3.879.568  tons,  valued  at  $23,006,949:    \<Mn.  5.184.011  tons,  valued  si  $34,524,091, 

CO.VL  A.ND  COKE  l.MPORTS  FOR  FKBRUAR?  AND  EIGHT    -MO.MTHS    ENDING    FEBRUARY 

February *    • Eight  Months  Ending  February 


Coal  aii,1  Coke  Imported 


Colli— 

Ar»thra--ite 


Bituminnu- 


1919   

Tons  Value 


4,250 
55,834 


-1920- 


$31,342 
331,914 


Imrortrl   from  — 
Tnitcfl  Kingdom 
Canada.  . 
Japan     ... 
Australia  .  .  . 
Other  countries... 


SS,S)4         331,914 


Coke 


I.2S8 


12,469 


Tons 

1,027 
87.890 


200 
85.852 


731 
1.107 


1.982 


Value 
tS.9B9 
489,666 


800 
481,000 

3.159 
4,707 

20.679 


— —    1918   . 

Tons  \'alue 


1919 


10.692 
927.345 


19.198 

898.103 

7.889 

1  413 

742 


18.174 


$40,922 


157.542 

3,655.857 

32.372 

5.157 

4.922 

132.588 


1920- 


2,186 

741.776 

12.714 

1.369 

322 

15.205 


10,490 

3.996,922 

112,435 

4,869 

1.619 


6.496 

656,740 

6,312 

46.202 

2.254 


138.730     -      12,251 


Value 

$368,607 

3,986.289 


75,178 

3.624,172 

72,588 

197,810 

16,541 

119,741 


•  Compilerl  by  Bureau  of  Forridn  and  Dommtie  Commerce. 


Production 

and 
the  Market 


JVeekly  Review 

Railroad  Strike  Continue.';  to  ^'lffi'(  I  Coal  Prod nction — Situation  Di'speralt'  in  Sonic  Stu  tions  of 

till'  East   -Early  I  niprovcincnt  IJ'ill  Stilt  Leave  a  Eari/<'  Defirit   J'liat  Hill  Keep 

the  Market   Strong   the   Remainder  of  the  Snnnner     I^rosf^eits   for 

Coal  to  jSIeet  Lake  Proi/rain  Lery  Poor. 


WORSE  conditions  than  during- 
the  strike  last  November  now 
confront  the  bituminous  coal 
trade.  At  that  time  the  country  was 
well  stocked  and  there  were  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  on  the  rails,  a  supply  that 
lasted  for  many  weeks  even  with  the 
cold  weather.  Today,  in  the  f!;''ip  "f  the 
outlaw  railroad  strike,  without  reserve 
supplies,  consumers  are  helpless  and 
producers  are  able  to  assist  them  but 
little. 

Because  the  railroads  are  unable  to 
move  the  empties  back  to  the  mines  or 
the  loads  from  the  coal  fields  e.xcept  to 
a  very  limited  e.\tent,  many  mines  are 
idle  and  the  remainder  are  working: 
irregularly.  East  of  Chicago  industrial 
plants  are  forced  to  work  part  time. 
and  in  some  instances,  to  close  entirely. 
Among  the  plants  which  have  been 
obliged  to  shut  down  owing'  to  lack  of 
coal  are  those  of  Cluett,  Peabody  and 
Co.,  at  Troy.  N.  Y..  the  Eastern 
Malleable    Iron    Co..    at    New    Britain. 


Conn.,  and  at  some  other  points,  the 
Hunt-Spiller  Co.  at  Boston,  the  Chev- 
rolet Motor  Co.  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
and  the  MacEwen  Bros,  paper  mill  at 
Whippany,  N.  J.  There  are  many  com- 
|)anies  both  in  New  England  and  in 
New  York  who  are  finding  it  impossible 
to  run  because  of  the  lack  of  coal. 
MacEwen  Bros,  had  twenty-five  of  their 
cars  confiscated  in  one  week,  the  rail- 
roads taking  high-grade  low-sulphur 
coal  and  using  it  for  engine  fuel.  The 
Pennsylvania  R.R.  is  repoi-ted  to  be 
confiscating  coal  quite  indiscriminately, 
having  no  regard  to  its  character  or 
suitability  for  locomotive  use. 

In  the  East  the  situation  in  the  coal 
fields  is  particulai'ly  acute — for  ex- 
ample, the  Monongahela  Ry.  has  five- 
thousand  loaded  cars  on  its  line  which 
have  been  standing  for  nine  days,  and 
practically  no  empties  have  been  put  in 
at  the  mines.  The  authorities  at  Pitts- 
liurgh  demand  permits  for  the  ship- 
ment of  cars,  but  when  inquiry  is  made 


for  permits  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
railroads  they  respond  by  saying  that 
none  is  required. 

From  Brownsville,  Pa.,  to  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  the  mines  as  an  aggregate, 
received  only  thirty-five  cars  last  Fri- 
day, and  the  operators  were  allowed  to 
consign  these  only  west.  The  Penn- 
sylvania R.R.  is  moving  cars  which 
were  weighed  before  the  strike,  but  is 
unwilling  to  take  care  of  any  coal 
which  was  loaded  since  that  time.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  running  about  40 
per  cent.,  but  no  coal  is  allowed  to  go 
off  its  lines.  In  consequence  a  large 
amount  of  coal  is  moving  to  Curtis  Bay, 
the  shippers  not  having  opportunity  to 
deliver  it  elsewhere. 

It  is  needless  to  say  anything  about 
prices  because  nobody  has  any  coal  to 
sell.  It  is  true  that  some  coal  has  been 
.sold  from  storage,  but  the  volume  of 
sale  is  so  small  that  no  reliable  infer- 
ences can  be  drawn  from  the  price  for 
which  it  is  sold. 


Average  Daily  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 


Jan. 
'Fiom  wuckly 


—    CU    CVI 

Feb 


Mar        Apr 
■(■port  of  Geological  Surv«-y. 


-  Si  8!  ■"  -  -  S3 
May  June 
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Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Market  Firm— Spot  Prices  Soaring- 
Traffic  Troubles  Unravelling  Slowly — 
Fetv  Neiv  Y'ork  Piers  in  Operation — 
Hampton  Roads  Despatch  about  Nor- 
mal, hut  Light  Dimipings  for  New  Eng- 
land— Distributors  Inland  Have  Little 
Coal  Available  and  Coynmand  High 
Prices  —  Anthracite  Domestic  Sizes 
Coming  Forward  Slowly— Steam  Sizes 
Quiet. 

Bituminous — The  market  here  shows 
great  strength.  Buyers  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  arrange  purchases 
with  reliable  shippers,  for  the  reason 
that  labor  and  other  conditions  at  the 
mines  are  so  unsettled.  Most  operators 
have  sold  a  large  proportion  of  current 
output,  and  some  steam-users  are  in 
desperate  straits  to  secure  spot  coal. 
Most  manufacturers  have  so  many 
orders  for  their  goods  that  they  do  not 
quibble  about  price  and  spot  coal  sales 
are  made  at  higher  and  higher  prices— 
the  better  grades  at  figures  well  in 
excess  of  $5  per  net  ton. 

New  York  piers  being  out  of  com- 
mission, because  of  yai-dmen's  and 
longshoremen's  strikes,  has  led  to  an 
extra  volume  available  for  destinations 
all-rail;  some  shippers  selling  at  quite 
remunerative  prices,  others  confining 
themselves  to  making  better  deliveries 
on  contract.  When  the  tidtwater  piers 
reopen  it  is  probable  there  will  be 
quite  light  shipments  all-rail  for  a 
considerable  period. 

Bunker  and  Export  Trade  Is  Attractive 

Bunker  and  export  trade  is  attractive 
for  low  volatiles,  high-grade  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  being  quoted  here  at  $5.50 
per  net  ton,  but  this  does  not  seem 
representative.  The  trend  is  upward, 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  further  swing 
to  higher  levels  in  the  course  of  the 
next  fortnight. 

The  N'ew  York  Central  embargo 
against  the  Boston  &  Albany  and  the 
Boston  Ac  Maine  was  lifted  on  April  16, 
and  shipments  an-  movinu:  toward  New 
England.  The  railroads  are  quite  short, 
especially  the  New  Haven,  and  con- 
signee.'! expect  that  a  heavy  percentage 
of  coal  will  be  confiscated  for  railroad 
use.  Car-supply  is  improving  quite 
irradually.  but  motive  power  is  short 
throughout  this  territory. 

An  attempt  to  move  coal  by  the  rail 
route  occasions  tie-ups  and  embargoes. 
Reserves  cannot  be  piled  up  under  any- 
thing like  ;)resent  conditions.  Traffic  is 
in  an  extremely  bad  way.  The  switch- 
men's strike  'lid  not  break  out  in  New 
England   but   the   results   of  the  strike 


elsewhere  were  acutely  felt  here  in  the 
non-arrival  of  all  kinds  of  freight, 
including  coal. 

Only  two  of  the  New  York  piers  have 
been    in    operation    the   past    fortnight. 
Enough   pier  space   has   been   available 
for  bunkering  important  steamers,  and 
most  of  the   railroads  have  embargoed 
coal  for  these  piers.     The  Philadelphia 
piers  resumed  loading  on  April  10.     In 
view  of  all  this  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency here  among  coal  factors  to  send 
to  Philadelphia,  barges  that  ordinarily 
would  load  at  the  New  York  piers.   This 
has  been  particularly  true  of  gas  coal. 
At   the   Virginia    terminals — Norfolk 
and  Newport  News — steamers  are  now 
receiving  customary  despatch.   To  piece 
out  cargoes  some  high  pi'ices  have  been 
paid  for  spot  delivery,  $9  having  been 
reported    for    high    grade    Pocahontas. 
Heavy   tonnages   are   being  loaded   for 
overseas  and  for  Government   require- 
ments,  but  loadings  for  New   England 
are    much    restricted.      Practically    no 
spot  coal  is  heard  of  here  in  the  open 
market.      What    Pocahontas    and    New 
River  comes  forward  is  moving  in  cus- 
tomary channels,  but  undeniably   there 
is   less  coming  to  this  section   on  con- 
tract than  was  the  case  in  1919,  a  year 
of  extremely  low  tonnages. 

High  prices  continue  to  be  charged 
for  prompt  coal  at  the  various  re- 
handling  points  for  shipment  inland; 
$11  on  cars  Providence  and  $12  at 
Portsmouth  and  Portland  are  again 
reported.  This  level  is  justified  by  the 
heavy  demurrage  charges  that  accrued 
at  the  loading  ports  a  fortnight  ago. 

Current  quotations  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale  range  about  as  follows: 

F.  o.  b.  mines,  net  tons — Clearfields, 
$4.00(0)4.75;  Cambrias  and  Somersets, 
$4.35@5.15.  F.o.b.  Philadelphia,  gross 
tons— Clearfields,  $6.35@7.18;  Cambrias 
and  Somersets,  $6.72@7.62.  F.o.b  New 
York,  gross  tons — Clearfields,  $6.70@ 
7.55;  Cambrias  and  Somersets,  $7.10 
@8.00. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  are 
quoted  at  $4  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines  for 
contract,  and  up  to  $0  per  net  ton  for 
spot  coal.  This  would  mean  $6.54@8.66 
f.o.b.  vessel. 

Anthracite — There  is  increasing  un- 
easiness over  the  extreme  slowness  with 
which  domestic  sizes  are  coming  for- 
ward. Embargoes  are  still  the  rule  on 
most  of  the  all-rail  routes  and  the  tie- 
up  of  the  New  York  piers  has  accentu- 
ated the  serious  outlook  for  the  coming 
season.  A  strike  among  marine  work- 
ers is  said  to  be  brewing  for  May  1, 
and  that  with  an  anthracite  strike 
would  bring  the  movement  of  hard  coal 
to  a  standstill. 

Prices  on  stove  and  chestnut  are 
soaring,  due  to  the  reported  tactics  of 


some  operators.  As  high  as  $10.26  has 
been  heard  of  for  spot  coal.  Grand 
•Tury  proceedings  have  been  instituted 
in  the  Federal  Court  here  with  a  view 
to  investigating  the  recent  advance  of 
$1  per  net  ton  in  the  retail  price  in 
Boston. 

Steam  sizes  are  remarkably  quiet. 
The  same  embai-goes  that  prevent  the 
shipment  of  domestic  sizes  are  applic- 
able against  the  buckwheats  also,  but 
industrially  there  is  not  the  anxiety 
for  bituminous  substitutes  that  was  the 
case  a  few  weeks  ago  before  the  cold 
weather  had  gone. 


Tidewater 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Situation  in  Bad  Shape — 
Rail  Strike  Delays  Shipments — Poor 
Car  Supply  Hinders  Production — Con- 
ferences Over  Miners'  Wages  Continue 
— Local  Trade  Needs  Coal — Bitumi- 
nous Shipments  Slow — Fetv  Cars  to 
Load  and  Mines  Idle — Railroads  Take 
Coal — E.rport  and  Bunker  Demands 
Hea  vy. 

Anthracite — Continuance  of  the  out- 
law railroad  strike  and  the  practical 
suspension  of  shipments  to  tidewater 
have  caused  a  serious  shortage  of  coal 
here.  The  local  market  is  practically 
without  activity.  Receipts  at  the  load- 
ing piers  have  been  far  below  normal 
and  actual  needs,  but  there  have  been 
no  serious  complaints  from  consumers 
because  of  the  stocks  in  storage  pre- 
vious to  the  railroad  difficulties. 

Trade  Is  Impatient 

The  trade  is  becoming  impatient  at 
the  delay  of  the  operators'  and  mine- 
workers'  representatives  in  deciding  up- 
oii  a  new  working  agreement.  So  far 
no  inkling  has  come  from  the  confer- 
ence as  to  what  action  the  operators 
will  take  on  the  demands  of  the  miners. 
As  the  new  agreement  will  be  retroac- 
tive as  of  April  1,  shippers  are  post- 
poning billing  their  sales  until  the  new 
prices  are  announced. 

Conditions  at  the  mines  are  not  favor- 
able to  heavy  shipments.  The  workers 
are  restless  because  of  the  long  con- 
ferences and  the  car  supply  is  bad. 
Union  leaders  have  consented  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  work  but  the  men  look  up- 
on the  prolonged  discussions  as  unnec- 
essary and  already  have  shown  signs 
of  jumping   the   traces. 

Current  quoUitions  for  company  coal 
per  gross  ton  at  the  mine  and  f.o.b., 
tidewater  at  the  lower  ports  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken »5  95                     $7  80 

Kgg            6  35                       8.20 

Stove 6  60                        8.45 

Cliostmut 6  70                      8  55 

I'la                      ....  5  }0                       7  05 

l!uck» iicat J3  «('.  «  75       $5   ISC  »5  50 

Hi,.,.  2  75('i    3  25         4  5C(ii    5  00 

H:,rUv  2  25«i    2  50         4.00('i    4  25 

lloilcf  tue!         2  50                       4  25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  5c.  higher 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  freight 
rates. 
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Most  of  the  coal  now  beinpr  produced 
is  going  to  the  West  and  New  England, 
where  supplies  are  low  and  consumers 
are  anxious  to  fill  their  bins  for  next 
winter.  The  smaller  sizes  are  in  con- 
stant demand  here  with  supplies  way 
down.  Owing  to  curtailed  mining, 
most  of  these  coals  are  being  used  in 
the  boiler  rooms  at  the  mines. 

Bituminous  —  Non-arrival  of  coal 
during  the  past  week  has  caused  many 
manufacturing  plants  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  stopping  operations.  Tide- 
water receipts  have  been  low,  the  rail- 
roads confiscating  most  of  the  coal  on 
its  way  to  this  market.  Contract  coal 
does  not  move  as  easily  as  a  week  back. 

Spot  trading  was  almost  unknown 
last  week.  There  was  no  coal  available 
and  shippers  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  some  dumped  saw  that 
their  contracts  were  taken  care  of. 

Many  of  the  harbor  boatmen  are 
still  at  odds  with  their  employers,  while 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  ask  from 
50c  to  $1  per  ton  towing  charge.  There 
are  neai'ly  100  boats  anchored  near  the 
leading  piers   waiting  for  coal. 

The  miners  are  exhibiting  consider- 
able uneasiness  because  of  the  poor 
car  supply.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
mines  were  said  to  be  idle  on  April 
23  through  the  failure  of  the  railroads 
to  provide  cars.  The  Pennsylvania 
R.R.  has  issued  instructions  that  cars 
for  fuel  coal  only  be  placed  at  some 
mines. 

Confiscation  of  coal  by  the  railroads 
continues,  resulting  in  considerable 
trouble  to  the  consignor  who  must  en- 
deavor to  secure  other  fuel  for  his 
customer.  Payment  for  coal  so  taken 
by  the  railroads  is  slow,  but  the  trad? 
expects  that  it  will  be  at  the  full  pric  ? 
at  which  the  coal  was  billed  originally. 

Demand  for  coal  for  export  is  ac- 
tive. Freight  i-ates  have  advanced  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2  per  ton,  but 
shipments  ai-e  said  to  be  strong.  Con- 
siderable more  bunker  coal  could  be 
used  here  were  it  available.  The  West 
is  reported  as  receiving  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  present  production.  He?.vy 
tonnages  ai-e  also  going  into  New  Eng- 
land via  all  rail.  Good  gas  coal  is  in 
heavy  demand,  but  operators  are  so  tied 
up  with  unfilled  orders  that  they  refuse 
to  give  quotations  Shippers  have  for 
the  most  part  let  contract  holders  know 
what  additional  cost  they  will  be  ex- 
oected  to  pay  for  their  coal  because  of 
the  27-per  cent  increase  granted  the 
mine  workers.  Where  the  contract  pro- 
vides for  the  change,  the  manufactur- 
ers will  pay  the  increase. 

Quotations  for  immediate  delivery 
were  hard  to  get  here  during  the  week 
ended  April  24.  Good  coals  were  quoted 
from  .$3.75  to  $4. .50  f.o.b.  mines,  wkile 
loaded  boats  were  held  at  from  $10  to 
$12.  No  questions  were  asked  con- 
cerning the  q  jality  or  grade.  Car  sup- 
ply on  the  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  Western  Maryland  lines  was 
about  50  per  cent,  while  on  the  New 
York  Central  it  was  about  60  per  cent. 

Quotations  for  coal  at  the  mines 
ranged  from  $4.50  to  $4.75  for  Shaw- 
mut;    $4.75    for    Buffalo,    Rochester    & 


Pittsburgh  grades;  while  along  the  New 
York  Central  lines  Pool  Nos.  10  and  11 
were  being  held  at  around  $5,  and 
Pool  No.  18  around  $4.50.  Central 
P(nnsylvania  coals  were  being  quoted 
around  $4.50. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite  Dealers  Flooded  with  Coal — 
Kmbargo  on  Foreign  Roadx  the  Cause 
— Not  Expected  to  Last  Long — Dealerx 
Stock  to  the  Limit — C<}nsiimers  Anxious 
for  Delivery — Stove  and  Nut  in  Chief 
Demand,  but  Strong  Call  for  Egg  and 
Pea — Growing  Trade  in  liiiekwiiral  — 
Steayn  Sizes  All  Taken — Bilu)ninoun 
Does  Not  Improve — Light  Tonnage 
Comes  In — Spot  Coal  Runs  from  $5 
to  $5.70  at  Mines — Light  Contract 
Deliveries. 

Anthracite — The  unexpected  has  hap- 
pened in  the  anthracite  retail  trade — 
the  dealers  have  more  coal  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with.  This  unusual 
condition  is  accounted  for  by  reason  of 
the  connecting  lines  refusing  to  take 
any  freight  from  the  anthracite  roads. 
To  move  their  product,  the  smaller 
shippers  solicited  orders  from  retailers 
along  the  line;  this  was  not  difficult  un- 
til the  big  companies  began  to  make 
consignments,  regardless  of  orders,  to 
their  regular  customers,  then  the 
dealers  had  to  cry  quits.  Many  of  the 
dealers  ran  up  heavy  car  demurrage 
bills  rather  than  miss  the  chance  of 
storing  a  heavy  tonnage  at  this  time. 
But  there  was  difficulty  in  securing  the 
necessary  labor  to  unload  the  coal  and 
the  consignees  had  to  have  shipments 
held  up. 

Delivery  equipment  has  been  kept  ac- 
tive and  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
stocks  in  the  yards  again  vanish.  All 
see  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
the  deliveries  from  the  mines  wiH  be 
extremely  small — just  the  moment  that 
the  foreign  lines  are  open  for  consign- 
ments. Due  to  the  embargo  against 
the  city  proper,  the  outside  points  at 
first  received  much  heavier  shipments, 
but  later  many  cars  that  had  been  re- 
fused along  the  line  were  diverted  to 
local  dealers. 

Fortunately  the  weather  for  the  first 
time  this  season  is  quite  summery,  there 
is  but  little  demand  for  current  con- 
sumption and  the  dealers  are  enabled 
to  put  their  full  energy  into  filling  the 
summer  orders. 

The  question  of  price  concerns  a!!. 
The  big  companies  still  ship  at  the 
April  figures,  but  subject  to  whatever 
wage  arrangement  is  made  with  the 
miners.  One  independent  is  said  to  be 
pricing  coal  at  $9.25  at  mines  for  egg, 
stove  and  nut.  and  retailers  are  mak- 
ing a  retail  pi  i'  i  based  approximately 
upon  this  figure.  Others  are  making 
deliveries  to  the  trade  well  known  to 
them,  with  the  understanding  that  bills 
are  to  be  rendered  later,  after  the  wage 
matter  is  concluded. 

The  great  preference  of  the  consumer 
continues  te  be  for  stove  and  nut,  al- 
though pea  coal  is  being  called  for  in 
an  amount  almost  unheard  of  at  this 
time  of  the  year.     Usually  pea   is  not 


hi'avily  stored,  but  the  consumers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
get  as  much  of  this  aizo.  in  as  possible, 
thinking  there  will  be  little  pea  coal 
to  be  had  after  a  short  time.  Egg  coal 
is  also  being  called  for  in  heavy  quan- 
tity, as  the  adoption  of  hot-air  fur- 
naces in  the  last  for  years  has  greatly 
increased  the  demand  fur  this  size. 

There  is  an  increasmg  demand  for 
buckwheat  coal  Irom  the  domestic 
trade,  and  the  gradual  increase  from 
year  to  year  indicates  that  in  a  short 
time  most  dealers  wid  be  carrying  this 
siz«  for  house  heaters,  particularly  if 
pea  coal  is  eliminated  as  a  domestic 
size. 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  buckwheat 
coming  into  the  market,  princii.ally  to 
manufacturers,  and  they  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  stock  to 
the  limit,  as  they  realize  that  the  com- 
pany price  of  $3.75  at  the  mines  will 
not  long  remain  in  effect.  The  same 
cnn  also  be  said  about  rice  and  barley, 
especially  since  the  companies  have  as 
yet  been  unable  to  resume  shipment 
from  the  storage  yards,  due  to  lack  of 
empties  for  loading. 

Bituminous — The  bituminous  situa- 
tion is  discouraging,  to  say  the  least, 
as  quite  a  limited  tonnage  is  coming  in. 
The  demand  from  all  quarters  is  strong, 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
numerous  industries  are  closed  down 
for  the  lack  of  fuel.  The  iron  trade 
has  been  particularly  affected,  there  be- 
ing an  almost  complete  dearth  of  gas 
coal.  — 

The  spot  market  price  for  Fairmont 
and  Westmoreland  is  about  on  a  level, 
ranging  from  $5.25  to  $5.70  for  the  5- 
in.  lump,  with  mine-run  from  $5  to 
$5.20  these  prices  f.o.b.  mines.  In  the 
steam  coals  those  produced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  selling  on  the  market  from 
$5  to  $5.50,  and  with  little  to  be  had 
at  such  figures. 

There  is  quite  a  little  feeling  shown 
b>  the  c  jncerns  having  contracts,  at 
the  very  limited  quantity  of  coal  re- 
ceived, even  under  present  conditions. 
The  fact  that  coal  can  be  had  on  the 
spot  market  at  fancy  prices  annoys 
them.  In  addition,  often  when  coal  is 
consigned  it  is  confiscated  by  the  rail- 
roads for  engine  fuel. 


BALTi.MOKE 


Expected  Relief  Fails  to  .Majerializc 
— Bituminous  Mines  Closing  Dourn — 
Spot  Prices  High- — Contracts  Delayed — 
Exports  Continue  Heavy — Anthracite 
Situation,  a  Waiting  Game. 

Bituminous- — Coal  men  and  consum- 
ers hoped  that  there  would  be  a  fairly 
quick  recovery  as  to  car  movement, 
following  the  end  of  the  railroad 
strike,  but  it  failed  to  materialize. 
Starting  the  week  with  a  little  more 
than  50  per  cent  car  supply  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  of  around  70  per 
cent  on  the  Western  Maryland,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  reporting  a  fair  run,  the 
supply  on  all  lines  has  dwindled  until 
it  is  now  not  much  more  than  around 
30  to  35  per  cent. 

A  number  of  mines   in   the   Georges 
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Creek  and  Upper  Potomac  regions  re- 
port closiriK  down  as  a  i-esult  of  lack 
of  cars,  the  same  with  the  Somerset 
and  Fairmont  sections.  Coal  men  here 
are  forced  to  use  considerable  discre- 
tion in  distribution  in  order  to  pre- 
vent real  trouble  at  local  plants. 

The  usual  stockinjr-up  time  is  now 
entered  with  no  immediate  chance  of 
using  it  to  advantage.  Meanwhile  spot 
prices  remain  hiph.  The  good  to  best 
coals  on  immediate  sale  are  now  bring- 
ing (in  this  territory)  around  $5  to 
$5.50  f.o.b.  mines. 

Grades  are  not  counting  as  the  con- 
sumers are  merely  seeking  coal  to  tide 
over  an  emergency.  Contracting  is 
still  delayed  by  many  coal  firms. 
Others  are  entering  contracts  all  the 
way  from  $3.75  to  $4.50  f.o.b.  mines. 

The  export  movement  goes  on 
briskly.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
month  the  cargo  loading  here  for  for- 
eign account  ran  close  to  150,000  tons, 
and  the  month's  total  for  export  coal 
loading  may  I'un  to  close  400,000  tons. 

Anthracite — The  hard-coal  situation 
here  has  resolved  itself  largely  into  a 
waiting  game.  Of  deliveries  of  coal 
for  immediate  use  the  sales  are  being 
made  strictly  on  existing  schedule  since 
last  October. 

For  storage  for  future  burning,  the 
trade  is  merely  taking  orders  on  the 
basis  of  pay  at  the  schedule  to  be  set 
for  the  time  of  delivery.  Some  few 
dealers  have  accepted  payment  in  ad- 
vance at  around  50c.  a  ton  above  pres- 
ent schedule  from  old  customers,  but 
the  majority  look  for  nothing  less  than 
a  dollar  advance  over  the  present 
wholesale  schedule. 


Lake 


BUFFALO 

Cixil  Coniniy  in  Better,  Bui  Uncer- 
tain— Much  Goes  to  Canada — Miners 
Not  All  nt  Work  Yet — Anthracite  De- 
nuind  and  Loading  to  the  Lakes. 

Rituminou.s — Improvement  is  so  slow 
the:*  the  trade  is  wondering  what  will 
overtake  it  next.  It  will  be  some  weeks 
before  the  movement  is  regular.  The 
shortage  in  Canada  has  not  been  as 
severe  at  any  time  as  it  was  here;  at 
the  worst  only  a  few  concerns  had  to 
shut  down. 

The  shortage  is  as  yet  mostly  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  a  good  many 
miners  to  go  back  to  work,  claiming 
they  are  waiting  for  wage  adjustment. 
The  Alleg'ienv  Valley  men  are  work- 
ing much  mort  generally  than  those 
further  south,  quite  a  gocH  many  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  still  bemg  '.  "f 
And  now  comes  the  Lake  opening, 
which  will  draw  much  coal  away  from 
the  rail  route  through  this  market. 

The  ice  off  this  harbor  gave  way 
sooner  than  was  expected,  so  that  ves- 
sels go  through  it  freely;  boats  are  now 


going  out  light  to  load  coal  at  Ohio 
ports.  Business  generally  starts  up 
slowly,  mostly  on  account  of  there  being 
no  accumulation  of  coal  at  the  Lake 
pcrts  to  load.  The  need  of  fuel  on  the 
Bpptr  Lakes  will  hun-y  it  forward. 

Bituminous  prices  are  still  unsteady, 
but  not  much  is  heai'd  of  big  charges  as 
was  the  case  when  the  Government 
prices  were  thrown  off.  The  trade  will 
need  to  act  with  caution,  for  if  the  ef- 
forts of  the  railroads  to  increase  the 
car  supply  succeed  then  it  will  weaken 
the  market  at  once.  Quotations  must 
yet  be  regarded  as  mostly  nominal  at 
$5.75@$6  for  Allegheny  Valley  mine- 
run  (no  other  size  made),  $6.25(S) 
$6.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump 
and  three-quarter,  $6.25  for  mine-run 
and  $6  for  slack,  with  some  Youghi- 
ogheny  gas  at  $6.75,  all  per  net  ton 
f.o.b.    Buffalo. 

Anthracite — Only  good  about  the  sit- 
uation is  that  somehow  the  supply  did 
not  give  out  during  the  switchmen's 
strike.  Anthracite  was  in  better  sup- 
ply on  track  than  bituminous  when  the 
strike  ended.  The  demand  is  now 
mostly  for  next  winter's  use,  in  the 
hope  of  setting  it  before  the  prices  go 
up. 

The  Lake  coal  trade  is  bound  to  be 
slow  for  awhile.  Only  one  company 
has  any  coal  to  load  into  vessels;  other 
companies  have  no  notice  of  shipments 
for  Lake  loading  yet.  Summer  ship- 
ments in  the  Lake  trade  will  need  to  be 
heavy  to  insure  a  full  winter's  supply. 
It;  will  take  a  big  summer  movement  to 
satisfy  the  upper  Lake  trade. 


all  summer  long.  Some  No.  8  mines 
have  not  operated  for  two  weeks.  The 
average  for  the  district  is  not  over  15 
per  cent. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — Prices 
on  both  grades  have  been  unchanged. 
Dpif.and  has  increased  slightly,  the  rail- 
road strike  impressing  upon  domestic 
consumers  the  need  for  early  buying. 
The  expected  advance  in  anthracite 
prices  has  not  yet  materialized. 

Lake  Season  to   Open   Soon 

Although  the  first  bituminous  coal 
cai'go  of  the  season  has  been  taken  to 
Lake  Michigan  ports,  the  first  coal  of 
the  season  pi-obably  will  not  get  to  the 
head  of  the  Lakes  before  May  1.  So 
acute  is  the  shortage"  of  fuel  at  upper 
Lake  ports  that  tugs  can  scarcely  be 
biinkerecL  What  little  coal  is  moving 
to  Lake  Erie  ports  is  being  confiscated 
by  the  railroads.  Not  in  years  have 
the  prospects  of  the  Lake  trade  been 
so  poor,  and  a  20,000,000-ton  season  ap- 
pears more  probable  than  a  30,000,000- 
ton  one. 

Prices  of  leading  grades  of  coal,  per 
net  ton  delivered  in  Cleveland,  by  deal- 
ers follow;  Anthracite — Egg  and  grate, 
$12.20  @  $12.40;  chestnut,  $12..50  @ 
$12.70;  and  stove,  $12..50.  Pocahontas 
— Shoveled  lump,  $10.50,  and  mine-run, 
$9.25.  Domestic  bituminous — West 
Virginia  splint,  $8.75;  No.  8  Pittsburgh, 
$7.75;  Millfield  lump,  $8..50,  and  cannel 
lump,  $11.  Steam  coal — No.  6  and  No. 
8  slack,  $7.75;  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine- 
run,  $7.75;  and  No.  8  i'-in.  lump,  $8. 


CLEVELAND 
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Many  Local  Plants  Working  07i  Part 
Time — Months  Before  Return  to  Nor- 
mal— No.  S  Con?  Advances — Anthra- 
cite a)id  Pocahontas  Unchanged — Lake 
Trade  Outlook  Worst  in  Years. 

Bituminous — Though  coal  roads  into 
Cleveland — the  Baltimoi-e  &  Ohio  and 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie — still  are  the 
hardest  hit  by  the  railroad  strike,  re- 
ceipts are  increasing  daily.  Many  of 
the  local  plants  are  on  part  time  or 
have  closed  certain  departments.  That 
this  condition  will  continue  indefinitely 
is  greatly  feared.  Even  with  strikers 
returning  daily,  conditions  are  little  im- 
proved, and  it  will  take  months  for  the 
railroads  to  get  back  to  normal.  Com- 
paratively little  stocking  will  be  pos- 
sible this  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  operators  look  for  prices  to  stiffen 
up  considerably.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
government  will  intervene  and  thus 
cause  the  prices  to  become  more  uni- 
form, which  will  help  the  trade  in 
general. 

A  good-sized  block  of  No.  8  slack 
has  been  closed  at  $3.75  f.o.b.  mines, 
an  advance  of  50c.  over  the  point 
where  more  conservative  operators 
hoped  to  hold  contracts.  For  spot  No. 
S  siuck  and  mine-run  retail  dealers  are 
forced  to  pay  $4.25(a>$4.50  f.o.b. 
mines,  against  $4  recently  The  entire 
bituminous  outlook  is  for  higher  prices, 
with  steam-coal  users  seeking  probably 
50  per  cent  more  than  will  be  ava'ible 


First  Coal  Cargoes  of  Season  A7-rive — 
Weather  Milder — Coal  Situatioyi  Re- 
lieved —  Coke  Scarce  —  Prices  Un- 
rhanged. 

The  ari-ival  of  two  cargoes  of  coal — 
one  of  9.000  tons  of  anthi-acite  and  the 
other  of  about  7.000  tons  of  soft  coal — 
together  with  a  spell  of  milder  weather, 
relieved  the  Milwaukee  coal  market  of 
some  of  its  tenseness,  and  from  now 
on  the  situation  promises  to  grow  con- 
stantly easier. 

Dealers  had  been  unable  to  secure 
either  coal  or  coke  to  supply  an  urgent 
demand,  and  steamers  which  were 
ready  to  sail  could  not  secure  bunker 
coal.  Pea  coke  was  the  only  fuel 
available  before  the  new  cargoes  ar- 
rived. A  strike  of  coal  handlers  com- 
plicated the  situation  at  the  yards,  but 
unloading  operations  were  not  entirely 
blocked.  The  rail  supply  was  held 
down  to  a  minimum  by  the  railway  tie- 
up.     Prices  continue  unchanged. 

Continued  cold  weather  keeps  the 
Milwaukee  coal  market  in  quite  an  un- 
satisfactory condition.  Supplies  of  all 
kinds  are  scarce  and  dealers  are  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  their  orders.  Some 
consumers  have  been  compelletl  to 
resort  to  wood  for  their  furnaces. 

A  cargo  of  9,000  tons  of  anthracite, 
which  arrived  since  last  week's  report, 
remains  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer  be- 
cause of  a  strike  of  coal  handlers.  The 
cargo  was  due  last  December,  but  the 
steamer    was    forced  'to    winter   in    the 
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Straits  of  Mackiniu-.  Sonic  coal  is  coin- 
inp  by  rail,  but  this  supply  is  spasmodic 
and  uncertain  on  account  of  the  rail- 
way strike. 

\o  Changes  in  Price 
The  followint;  price  list  is  maintained 
at  all  Milwaukee  yards  and  docks. 
These  prices  represent  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  in  the  wagon  at  the  curb,  or 
at  points  wheie  coal  can  be  dumped  into 
chutes.  Wlien  coal  has  to  be  carried 
into  the  bins  an  extra  charge  of  75c. 
per  ton  is  made.  An  extra  charge  of 
-be.  per  ton  is  also  made  in  the  case  of 
less  than  ton  orders.  Coke  is  delivered 
in  bags,  hence  there  is  no  charge  for 
carrying  in. 

.Xnthratitc; 

rh.stnut JI2  70 

Stovo 1 2  60 

]-„e. 12  « 

P.-:,        II   70 

nurkwhcat 9 .  75 

liitumiiious: 

Wi>t  Virginia  uplint  screened 8  50 

Hi  ll.-i* 8  50 

{lof^uur  screened 8  25 

'■tt>Uirph  i^rrcrned     8  25 

PiM-al  (iiUa.s  inirit^-r\in 9   25 

l'l>^alKUlla^  screened II    50 

(  lieeriul  cbunks 10  00 

Smithing 9  25 

Cannel 12.50 

.'^teani  Coal: 

Voighioehoiiy  screened 7  50 

\'ougjiiogliriiy  pile  run 7  25 

VouSnoglu'iiy  srreonings. 625 

Pittsburgh  srreeiied 7  25 

Pittsburgh  pile  run 7  00 

Pittstiurgh  si-reenings. . .      6  OO 

HcK-king  ecroenod 7  25 

Hocking  pil    run         7  00 

Hocking  scrceuings 6  OO 

U'csl  Virginia  epient  screened 7  50 

West  \'irginia  pile  run 7  25 

West  \'irginia  screenings b  25 

Kentucky  screened 8  23 

Kentucky  pile  run 8  00 

Kentucky  screenings. .   b  23 

Pocaliontas  niiii'  run 8  23 

Pocabontas  screened II    50 

Po«iBoutas  screenings 7  23 

Sniifhilig 8  25 

Kanawha  gas Sold  up 

Bunker  Coal  (steamers  and  tugs) : 

Pittsburgh  lump 6.75 

Pittsburgh  pile  run 6  50 

Youghiogheny  lump 7  00 

Youghiogheiiv  pile^un 6. 75 

Coke: 

Large  sizfc         13  25 

iSniall  sizes           10.75 
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COLUMBUS 

Outiaw  Railroad  Strike  Crippies  Traffic 
— Reduces  Coal  Output  to  Loic  Point — ■ 
Railroad  Fuel  HO  Per  Cent — Factories 
Closing  Down — Reserve  Stocks  Ex- 
hausted— Demand  Strong  atid  Prices 
Firm. 

With  the  switchmen's  striT^e  still  on, 
little  coal  is  being  produced  in  the 
Buckeye  State.  Some  cars  are  being 
furnished  and  moved  to  users  located 
on  the  originating  lines.  Demand  for 
all  grades  is  strong  and  prices  are 
firm. 

Railroad    Traffic    Still    Crippled 

While  the  strike  of  switchmen  ap- 
pears to  be  slowly  disintegrating,  still 
enough  of  the  workers  are  out  to  seri- 
ously cripple  railroad  traffic  in  almost 
all  sections.  This  is  affecting  the  coal 
trade  to  a  large  extent  and  h?s  reduced 
production  to  a  low  point.  Empties  are 
slow  in  being  returned  and  loaded  cars 
are  held  on  side  tracks  awaiting  move- 
ment to  destination. 

The  longer  the  strike  continues  the 
worse  conditions  are,  with  railrouis 
hopelessly  congested  at  various  points. 


The  encouraging  indication  is  that 
strikers  will  soon  return  to  work  to 
i'wait  action  on  the  part  of  the  new 
Wage   Board. 

While  the  railroads  are  not  using  as 
much  fuel  as  customary,  still  a  con- 
siderable tonnage  is  required  to  take 
care  of  passenger  trafTic.  It  is  estimated 
that  out  of  the  total  production  in  Ohio, 
railroad  fuel  is  fully  fiO  per  cent. 

Factories  are  closing  down  in  every 
locality  and  industry  is  seriously  af- 
fected on  all  sides.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  northern  Ohio  and  to 
Michigan  industrial  centers.  In  central 
Ohio  industry  has  not  suffered  to  any 
great  extent. 

The  price  question  is  still  unsettled, 
and  until  costs  are  thoroughly  gone  over 
and  prices  in  the  open  market  are  ad- 
justed, little  contracting  is  anticipated, 
either  for  commercial  tonnage  or  Lake 
shipment.  Steam  users,  whose  con- 
tiacts  expired  around  April  1,  are  buy- 
ing on  the  market  and  most  railroads 
are  doing  the  same.  Some  Lake  ton- 
nage is  being  loaded  but  prices  have 
not  been  settled,  and  the  loading  is 
usually  for  permanent  connections  or 
for  docks  controlled  by  the  producing 
company.  Lake  shippers  are  anxious 
for  tonnage  agreements. 

Domestic  trade  is  active,  although 
stocks  are  light  and  dealers  are  now 
dtlivering  only  small  orders  so  as  to 
take  care  of  all  customers.  Practically 
all  reserve  stocks  are  exhausted  and 
dealers  are  operating  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Some  few  cars  are  being  re- 
ceived which  relieves  the  situation. 
Much  coal  is  in  Columbus,  but  can  not 
be  switched  to  dealers'  yards  because 
of  the  strike. 

Retail  prices  are  nrm  at  the  levels 
v.'hich  have  prevailed  for  several  weeks. 
Hocking  lump  is  firm  at  $7.50  and  mine- 
run  at  $7.25,  delivered;  Pomeroy  lump 
and  mine-run  are  quoted  about  the 
same.  West  Virginia  splints  sell  at 
$8.50  for  lump  and  $8.25  for  mine-run, 
while  Pocahontas,  which  is  quite 
scarce,  retails  at  $10  to  $10.50. 

Prices  for  coals  sold  in  Ohio,  f.  o.  b. 
mines,  are: 

Hocking  lump,  $3.75;  Hocking  mine- 
run,  $3.50;  Hocking  screenings,  $3.25; 
Pomeroy  lump,  $4;  Pomeroy  mine-run, 
$3.75;  Pomeroy  screenings.  $3.50;  West 
Virginia  splints,  lump,  $4.50;  West  Vir- 
ginia splints,  mine-run,  $4.25;  West 
Virginia  splints,  screenings,  $4;  Poca- 
hcntas  lump,  $6;  Pocahontas  mine-run, 
$5.50;   Pocahontas  egg,  $5.25. 


CINCINNATI 

Little  Coal  Coming  in  from  Points 
South — Lack  of  Cars — Car  Distribution 
in  Kentucky  Fields — Cincinnati  Re- 
ceives Coal  1)./  Water — Brisk  Coal 
Demand. 

Conditions  n\  the  Cincinnati  district 
continue  abnoinial.  The  rail  strike  is 
mainly  responsible  for  this,  aggravat- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  shortage  of  cars  at 
this  gateway. 

The  transportation  of  coal  seems  to 
be  the  "thorn  on  the  rose"  as  regards 
the  rail  strike  in  this  section.     Except 


for  coal,  it  is  reported  that  nothing  ap- 
proaching real  inconvenience  is  being 
experienced  in  the  Cincinnati  terniinal.s 
because  of  the  strike. 

Practically  no  coal  is  coming  in  over 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  railroads,  while  it  is  re- 
jiorted  that  the  Louisville  &  NashvijJe 
is  confiscating  coal  for  railroad  use, 
although  there  is  some  coal  I.eing 
brought  to  Cincinnati  by  that  roail. 
Some  of  the  industries  up  the  state  are 
reported  to  be  in  desperate  need  of  coal. 

The  chief  trouble  at  the  mine';  is  the 
l.i.ck  of  care.  This  condition,  t'.ie  oper- 
ators have  been  assured,  wi'!  be  re- 
lieved at  least  to  the  .extent  of  20  per 
cent,  once  the  congestion  cau.sed  by  the 
switchmen's  strike  is  lifted. 

The  railroads  oiieratii.g  through  the 
Kentucky  fields,  have  not  been  receiv- 
ing an  equal  number  of  empty  cars  in 
return  for  the  loaded  cars  they  turn 
over  to  connecting  lines  through  the 
Cincinnati  gateway 

In  many  instances  where  a  road  was 
found  to  have  more  cars  on  its  tracks 
than  its  quota,  that  line  was  directed 
to  forward  a  certain  number  of  empties 
to  one  or  another  of  the  "south  bank" 
roads,  which  are  said  to  be  short  about 
40  per  cent  of  their  original  number  of 
coal  cars. 

The  Ohio  River  again  has  stood  by 
the  Queen  City  district  in  the  time  of 
need.  While  the  river  has  risen  in  the 
Cincinnati  district  to  a  flood  stage,  the 
high-watei"  has  not  been  so  pronounced 
in  the  upper  valley,  and  consequently 
Cincinnati  has  been  able  to  get  its  full 
share  of  coal  from  the  West  Virginia 
fields. 

Never  befoi-e  in  the  history  of  the 
city  have  so  many  domestic  users 
placed  coa!  in  their  cellars  so  early  in 
the  season  as  they  are  doing  at  this 
time.  The  demand  for  all  kindc  of 
domestic  as  well  as  fuel  for  industrial 
purposes  continues  brisk,  with  many 
dealers  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand. 


ST.    LOUIS 


Mild  Weather  Eases  Demand — Coal 
Hauled  from  Mines  by  Truck — Country 
West  of  River  Suffers — Little  More 
Tlvan  Railroad  Fiiel  Mined. 

The  local  situation,  while  it  is  try- 
ing, is  much  easier  on  account  of  the 
mild  weather,  for  there  is  little  domes- 
tic call.  There  were  about  40(  or  50i> 
cars  of  coal  in  St.  Louis  >vhen  the 
strike  started  and  this  is  gradually 
being  delivered,  as  the  tew  crews  at 
work  get  cars  unloaded. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  for  St  Louis 
and  East  St.  Louis  is,  however,  brought 
over  from  nearby  Illinois  mines  in 
trucks  at  a  hauling  expense  of  $1.75  to 
$2.50   per  ton. 

Coal  at  East  St.  Louis  is  selling  f.o.b. 
track  for  about  $2.50@$3,  for  screen- 
ings, $3(a)$3  50  for  mine-run  and  $3  75 
@$4.50  for  lump.  This  is  Standard 
and  Mt.  Olive  grades  Carterville  coal, 
such  as  can  be  brought  into  East  St. 
Louis  for  delivery,  is  worth  $4@$4.50 
a   ton   at    the   mine.     A   few   mines   on 
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the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  Illinois  Central 
have  been  working  about  li  days  dur- 
insr  the  week,  ended  April  24,  loading 
chiefly  railroad  coal,  which  has  moved 
south.  A  little  domestic  coal  has  been 
loaded  for  movement  north  to  points 
where  coal  could  go  without  passing 
through  the  terminals.  The  country 
west  of  the  river  is  suffering  for 
coal,  especially  steam  and  municipal 
plants;  however,  the  railroads  are  re- 
lieving the  situation  .somewhat.  The 
Al.on  &  Southern  line  at  East  St.  Louis 
(connected  with  all  the  trunk  lines)  is 
cpen  and  delivering  coal  to  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  at  Dupo,  which  operates 
the  ferry  to  St.  Louis.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  is  tims  enabled  to  deliver  to 
connecting  lines  at  St.  Louis  on  rail- 
road emergency  coal  only. 

The  railroad  tonnage  is  sufficiently 
good  to  keep  the  roads  fairly  well  sup- 
plied. Mines  in  the  Mt.  Olive  field  are 
practically  idle,  e.xcepting  on  railroad 
coal  one  or  two  days  a  week.  In  the 
Carterville  field  the  mines  are  working 
the  same  length  of  time  on  railroad 
coal  and  domestic  tonnage  that  moves 
to  points  without  going  through  ter- 
minals. 

No  mine  prices  are  quoted,  inasmuch 
as  the  tonnage  is  sold  up  for  a  month 
or  two  after  the  mines  resume  opera- 
tions. 

DETROIT 

Bituminous  Coal  Supplies  Diminish- 
ing— No  Hope  of  Early  Relief — Power 
and  Light  Companies  Greatly  Curtail 
Service — Anthracite  Stocks  Small — 
Weather  More  Springlike — Little  Coal 
Movement  on  Lakes. 

Bituminous — With  only  a  small 
amount  of  coal  arriving  while  the  sup- 
ply at  hand  is  steadily  diminishing,  the 
situation  in  the  Detroit  market  con- 
tinues quite  unsatisfactory  both  for 
dealers  and  consumers.  Neither  the 
railroads  nor  officials  of  the  Detroit 
Edison  Co.  are  able  to  give  any  hope 
for  early  relief. 

The  railroads,  with  the  assistance  of 
volunteer  switching  crews,  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  idle  factory  work- 
ers, are  attempting  to  handle  cars  on 
the  local  terminal  tracks;  they  are 
making  a  special  effort  to  move  coal 
in  various  raiiioad  yards,  to  points 
where  it  will  be  accessible  to  the  De- 
troit Edison  Co.  and  the  Detroit  City 
Gas  Co.  While  the  amount  thus  made 
available  is  not  great,  it  has  enabled 
the  Edison  company  to  restore  power 
service  to  its  customers  tu  the  extent 
of  40  per  cent  of  their  normal  re- 
quirements. 

Leaders  among  the  striking  switch- 
men agreed  that  anyone  di  iring  to  do 
so  might  return  to  work  but  none  of 
the  strikers  took  advantage  of  this 
privilege. 

Anthracite — Supplies  of  anthracite 
in  the  yard;^  of  retiiil  dealers  are  quite 
small,  and  with  almost  nci  receipts  the 
situation  would  be  full  of  hardship  for 
many  household  consumers  were  it  not 
that  temperatures  are  more  springlike. 
Some   of   the    dealers    are    reported    as 


placing  orders  for  anthracite,  without 
knowing  at  what  price  shipments  will 
be  charged  to  them. 

Lake  Trade — Because  of  the  strike 
on  the  railroads  and  the  urgent  de- 
mand for  coal  at  lower  Lake  markets, 
there  has  been  little  coal  sent  to  the 
Lakes  for  shipment  to  the  northwest. 
In  fact,  the  movement  of  coal  from  the 
mines  is  so  light  that  few  of  the 
freighters  have  been  able  to  get  fuel 
for  their  opening  trip. 


South 

LOUISVILLE 

Better  Car  Supply  Before  Conditions 
Improve — Big  Demand  for  All  Grades 
— Prices  Adva7icing  Steadily- — No  Mar- 
ket— Operators  Still  Filling  Contracts 
— Reduction  in  Rate  to  Ohio  River. 

Car  shortage  is  resulting  in  average 
of  less  than  two  days  at  mines  in  this 
section,  while  prices  are  showing  steady 
advance  on  better  grades  and  by- 
product coal. 

No  betterment  of  the  general  situa- 
tion is  possible  without  an  improve- 
ment in  the  coal  car  supply,  and  al- 
though numei'ous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  relief,  they  have  not  in- 
creased the  car  supply  as  yet.  The 
Commission  on  Car  Service  on  March 
20  issued  orders  for  connecting  lines 
to  deliver  daily  to  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  R.R.  245  more  cars  than 
were  shipped;  but  the  orders  were  not 
obeyed,  and  during  the  first  week  of 
the  order  it  is  reported  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  was  due  4,619  cars  under  this 
order. 

Demand  is   in  Excess  of  Supply 

Demand  for  all  grades  of  coal  con- 
tinues far  in  excess  of  supply,  and  car 
shortage  is  the  dominating  factor  in 
curtailing  production.  Contracts  should 
be  coming  in,  but  under  existing  price 
conditions,  the  consumer  will  not  con- 
tract, nor  will  the  operator  accept  con- 
tracts. 

Many  operators  in  the  Kentucky 
fields  predicted  that  upon  the  return 
of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership 
car  supply  would  improve,  but  this  has 
not  proved  to  be  the  case.  Equipment 
has  been  badly  scattered,  the  strikes 
have  made  it  impossible  to  get  it  back 
promptly  to  owning  roads,  carriers  are 
not  co-operating  with  one  another  and 
sufl^cient  new  cars  and  locomotives  have 
not  been  built  to  offset  the  number 
worn  out  and  discarded.  Such  equip- 
ment as  remains  is  in  poor  condition, 
with  the  result  that  no  real  improve- 
ment is  looked  forward  to.  Embargoes 
at  present  are  checking  a  movement  of 
empties  back  to  the  mines  and  loaded 
cars  can  only  move  into  certain  sec- 
tions. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  market 
today,  as  operators  are  still  filling  con- 
tract orders,  which  are  taking  prac- 
tically all  of  the  present  small  produc- 
tion, and  any  small  surplus  stocks 
mined  are  in  such  demand  as  to  sell  at 
fancy  prices.     It  is  reported  that  mines 


in  the  eastern  Kentucky  fields  are  get- 
ting over  $6  a  ton  in  many  instances 
for  run-of-mine. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Good  Local  Market — Railroads  Ahonf 
to  Close  Yearly  Contracts — Car  Supply 
and  Output  Improve  Someivhat. 

There  is  a  good  steady  demand  for 
coal  in  this  market,  inquiry  for  steam 
being  confined  tot  the  most  part  to 
spot  business,  contracting  by  steam 
users  not  having  reached  any  material 
proportions  as  yet.  The  two  railroads 
— Louisville  &  Nashville  and  Frisco 
Line.s — which  sent  out  specifications  of 
requirements  for  bids,  prior  to  April 
1,  have  not  yet  closed  contracts  for 
the  current  year,  but  are  expected  to 
do   so   quite   shortly. 

Fuel  requirements  now  being  taken 
ai-e  subject  to  price  adjustment  when 
agreements  are  executed  as  of  April  1. 
Quotations  are  reported  to  have  aver- 
aged .50c.  per  ton  above  Government 
prices  for  the  respective  grades.  Con- 
tracting for  domestic  coal  has  begun 
and  considerable  tonnage  has  been  sold 
to  dealers   in  this  territory. 

Few  Price  Changes  Noted 

Prices  for  steam  and  domestic  sizes 
for  April  have  not  changed  materially 
from  quotations  of  a  week  ago.  The 
movement  of  both  grades  is  somewhat 
bettei  with  a  slight  improvement  in 
car  supply,  efforts  to  speed  up  produc- 
tion and  delivery  to  consumers  now  re- 
ceiving the  close  attention  of  opera- 
tors and  distributors. 

The  output  for  the  week  ended  April 
10  (latest  figures  available)  show  a 
production  of  323,152  net  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  about  45,000  tons  over  the 
previous  week.  Labor  is  somewhat 
short  and  not  disposed  to  work  full 
time,  but  working  conditions  otherwise 
are  satisfactory. 


West 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Rail  Strike  Hardly  Affects  Coast — 
Steamers  Coaled  as  Usual. 

The  railroad  strike  has  not  affected 
the  coal  trade  materially  on  the  coast, 
although  shipments  from  Utah  and 
Wyoming  have  been  suspended  for 
awhile.  With  the  strikers  apparently 
losing  out,  normal  conditions  will  be 
restored  shortly,  according  to  all  in- 
dications. 

No  hardship  has  been  worked  on  the 
big  fleet  of  steamships  calling  at  this 
port  for  coal  for  their  bunkers,  as  the 
King  Coal  Co.  has  an  immense  reserve 
stock.  Steamships  have  been  coming 
here  from  the  Orient  and  from  Atlan- 
tic ports  for  fuel  just  as  in  the  days 
before  the  strike  and  have  been  fur- 
nished all  the  coal  wanted. 

The  bituminous  prices,  f.o.b.  mines, 
wholesale,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  per  net 
ton,  are  as  follows:  Stove,  |4.00; 
lump,  $4.00.  The  bunker  price  is 
$13.55. 
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News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Anthracite 


steel  works  of  the  Yount^stown  district 
are  closed  tightly. 


WILKES-BARRE 

Outlaw  Strike  Affects  Anthracite  Out- 
put— Many  Northern-Field  Minen  Shut 
Down — Situation  Elsewhere. 

Railroad  diflficuities  were  rather  dis- 
turbing to  the  anthracite  companies 
during  the  week  ended  April  17.  The 
outlaw  railroad  strike  had  quite  a  bad 
effect  on  the  production  of  coal,  the 
Wyoming  Valley  in  particular.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.R. 
ceased  moving  any  freight  as  all  of 
the  switchmen  and  a  large  part  of 
the  firemen  went  out  on  strike.  This 
meant  that  the  coal  department  of  the 
same  company  had  to  cease  operations 
entirely,  throwing  out  of  employment 
about  20,000  men.  Not  only  has  the 
freight  handling  been  disrupted  but  the 
passenger  service  has  been  hurt  to  a 
large  extent. 

Next  to  the  Lackawanna  the  Erie 
R.R.  has  been  the  most  affected,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  week  no 
freight  was  handled.  This  meant  that 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Hillside  coal 
companies  were  forced  to  shut  down, 
throwing  15,000  more  men  out  of  work. 
A  total  of  3-5,000  men  were  idle  in  the 
anthracite  fields,  and  at  the  present 
writing  there  seems  to  be  no  proba- 
bility of  improvement  in  the  near 
future. 

Owing  to  the  outlaw  strike  on  the 
Central  R.R.  of  N.  J.,  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  has  had  to  cease 
operations  at  all  but  two  of  its  opera- 
tions. No  estimate  has  been  made  as 
to  the  number  of  men  idle  at  the  plants 
of   this   company. 


PITTSBURGH 

Shipping  Conditions  Improred  Only 
Slightly — Monongahela  Rirvr  Proves 
Useful — Contract  Negotiations  Con- 
tinue— Shipments  Foricarded  Without 
Price  Attached. 

While  transportation  conditions,  in 
connection  with  the  rail  strike,  have 
improved  greatly  at  so  many  points, 
the  betterment,  as  affecting  the  move- 
ment of  coal  from  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, has  been  quite  slight.  The  Con- 
way yard  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R. 
remains  virtually  out  of  commission, 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  is  moving 
little  freight  outside  of  perishables  and 
foodstuffs,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is 
doing  but  little  better. 

One  or  two  devious  routes  to  sea- 
board have  been  discovered.  A  little 
niovement  is  possible  to  Youngstown 
from  some  steam-coal  mines  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  but  nothing  from 
any  gas-coal  mines,  and  nearlv  all  the 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Coke  Accumulating  at  Ovens — Fair 
Coke  Movement  by  IVater  —  Market 
Nominal  and  Pricert    Unchanged. 

Practically  the  only  business  done  in 
Connellsville  coke  since  the  rail  strike 
tied  up  most  of  the  movement  more 
than  a  fortnight  ago  has  been  be- 
tween parties  separated  by  the  rail 
strike  from  tho.se  with  whom  they 
usually  do  business.  In  such  cases 
the  business  was  done  at  practically 
the  prompt  market,  or  $11@12  for 
furnace  grade. 


Northern  Appalachian 


Columbus — Columbus  city  officials 
are  considering  the  proposition  of  pur- 
chasing a  200,000-ton  pile  of  slack, 
stored  at  New  Straitsville,  for  use  by 
the  various  city  departments,  including 
the  water  works  and  the  municipal 
light  plant.  Officials  have  visited  the 
pile  and  have  taken  samples  for 
analysis.  In  case  the  purchase  is  made, 
the  supply  will  last  approximately  five 
years.  Officials  claim  it  will  work  quite 
a  saving  in  the  fuel  bills  of  the  city. 

Columbus — Bituminous  coal  mines  in 
Ohio  are  nearly  all  closed  because  of 
the  railroad  strike  and  thousands  of 
coal  miners  have  been  forced  out  of 
work.      A   few   mines   in   scattered   dis- 


tricts have  been  reported  as  still  work- 
ing, but  all  of  the  big  mines  have  been 
closed,  as  the  inability  of  operators  to 
secure  cars  makes  mining  almost  im- 
possible. Public  utilities  all  over  the 
state  are  appealing  for  coal,  and  most 
of  them  have  declared  that  unless  an 
immediate  supply  of  fuel  is  forthcom- 
ing many  of  them  will  be  forced  to 
suspend. 

Columbus — The  annual  stockholders' 
meeting  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co 
was  held  April  7  at  the  offices  of  the 
company,  when  the  former  board  of 
directors  and  officers  were  re-elected. 
The  year,  which  dates  from  May  1, 
1919,  when  the  company  was  organized 
under  the  present  name,  was  generally 
satisfactory,  although  there  were  a 
number  of  bad  contfitions  in  the  coal 
trade  to  face.  The  board  of  directors 
consists  of  .John  S  Jones,  H  B. 
Arnold,  John  H  Winder,  C.  C.  Cook 
and  George  K.  Smith  John  S  Jones 
is  chairman  of  the  board;  H  B.  Arnold, 
president;  George  K.  Smith,  secretary, 
and  C.  C.  Cook,  treasurer.  No  vice- 
president  was  named  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  I  A.  Coen. 
O.  S.  Newton  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  physical  properties.  J. 
R.  Fitzer  continues  as  sales  manager 
and  is  given  wider  authority. 

Cambridge — A  record  is  reported  in 
the  production  of  coal  in  the  Guernsey 
County  fields  for  an  eight-hour  shift 
recently  at  the  Forsythe  mine,  when 
two  loaders  mined  and  loaded  58i  tons 
of  coal.  The  men  were  paid  80c.  a 
ton  and  their  aggregate  earnings 
amounted  to  $4,680,  or  $2,340  each. 

Cambridge — Of  about  3,000  foreign- 
born  miners  in  the  Cambridge  coal  min- 
ing district  of  Ohio,  practically  every 
one  has  taken  steps  to  become  an 
American  citizen.  That  is  the  state- 
ment of  William  C.  Thompson,  presi- 
dent   of    the    sub-district    United    Mine 


ESTIMATED  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS 
COAL  (IN  NET  TONS) 

Total  bituminous,  includins  coal  cokfHi 

1920 . 1919a- 

Calendar  year  Calendar  year 

W  eek  to  date  Week  t"  date 

April  36 9,715.000  140,467.000         6,984  000  1 1 1186  000 

Daily  averagJ 1.619.000  1.749,000  1.164,000  I  }83'000 

April  106 9.652,000  150,119,000         7.544,000  II8730'000 

Daily  average I.(i09.000  1,740.000  1.257.000  I  376'000 

April  17c 7,668,000  157,787.000  7,411,000  I26'l4r000 

Daily  average  1,278.000  1,709,000  1,235.000  l!367i000 

(1  Less  one  day's  produitioii  during  N'ew  Year  s  \M<k  to  eiiualize  niiiiihrr  iif  days  covered  fort':e 
two  years.     6  Revised  from  last  report,     r  Subject  to  reviaion. 

ESTIMATED  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  OF  ANTHRACITE 
(IN  NET  TONS) 

■ 1920 . 1919 

Calendar  year  Ciilemlar  year 

Week                 to  date                Week  to  date 

Aprils                               1,278,000           27.570,000  1,044.000  18  571000 

April  10a 1.488.000           23,058,000  1.792.000  20  363000 

.\pril  176 1.280.000           24,338.000  1.603.000  2I.'966.'000 

n  Revised  irum  l:ist  report.     6  .Subject  to  revision. 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE  (IN  NET  TONS) 

W'eek  endc<l . 

April  17.      .\pril  10.  .\pril  19,  1920                 1919 

19206             1920              1919  to  date  to  date.. 

United  States  total 244.000        477.000  295.000  6.671,000  6.849,000 

(a)  Less  one  day'.?  production  during  New  Tears  week  to  equ.nlizc  number 
of  {Xays  covered  for  the  two  years. 

(b)  Subject   to   revision. 
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\Vorkers*  organization,  to  show  the 
Americanization  work  which  is  now 
going  forward.  He  reports  that  be- 
fore the  world  war  at  least  65  per 
cent  of  the  miners  in  the  district  were 
not  American  citizens  and  many  had 
been  residents  of  the  country  for  20 
years  or  more.  With  the  coming  of 
war,  union  officials  realized  that  those 
conditions  could  not  continue  and  an 
amendment  was  made  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  organization  requir- 
ing all  members  to  be  citizens  of 
America  or  at  least  declare  their  in- 
tentions of  doing  so.  The  result  was 
little  less  than  startling.  American- 
ization classes  sprang  up  in  every  lo- 
cality, and  American  miners,  who 
worked  by  the  side  of  Hungarian,  Slav 
and  Pole  workers,  begun  to  teach  them 
the  English  language.  Principles  of 
the  American  Government  were  also 
taught  to  the  foreigners.  Union  offi- 
cials were  at  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
canization work  and  many  taught 
classes  in  the  evenings.  Union  offi- 
cials are  quite  proud  of  the  record  in 
the  Cambridge  district. 


FAIRMONT 


Complete  Stagnation  i)i  Northern  Fieldfi 
— Mhies  Shnt  Off  from  Outside  World 
— Assigyicd  Car  Practice  Revived. 

Complete  stagnation  of  coal  produc- 
tion in  the  Fairmont  region  and  in  cer- 
tain other  northern  West  Virginia  re- 
Rions  during  the  week  ended  April  17, 
ifollowed  in  the  wake  of  the  switch- 
men's strike.  Cars  were  plentiful  in 
the  Fairmont  and  adjacent  districts  on 
Monday  and  coal  still  moved  despite  the 
strike  on  a  number  of  roads;  mines  in 
northern  West  Virginia  continued  to 
mine  and  ship  coal. 

Howtever,  one  outlet  for  northern  West 
Virginia  coal  was  cut  off,  when  the 
Monongahela  R.R.  declared  an  embargo 
on  all  shipments  north  of  Brownsville, 
Pa.  By  Tuesday  2.000  car  loads  of  coal 
and  coke  had  accumulated  in  the 
Brownsville  yards  and  by  Friday  there 
were  2,600  loaded  cars  in  those  yards 
awaiting  movement. 

While  embargoes  debarring  northern 
West  Virginia  coal  from  all  tidewater 
piers  had  been  imposed  on  Monday, 
there  was  still  some  coal  moving  east- 
ward from  this  section  during  the  first 
of  the  week.  On  Tuesday,  however, 
switchmen  and  yardmen  at  the  Keyser, 
W.  Va.,  and  Cumberland,  Md.,  yards  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  joined  the 
strikers,  when  eastern  movement  of  coal 
ceased. 

Western  movement  was  also  affected 
to  some  extent  even  by  Tuesday, 
through  a  walk-out  of  switchmen  at 
Benwood,  but  there  still  remained  an 
outlet  through  HoUoway  to  the  Lakes. 
By  Thursday,  the  fifteenth,  there  was 
almost  complete  paralysis  of  mining 
operations  in  the  Fairmont  and  other 
northern  West  Virginia  mining  regions, 
the  outlaw  strikes  having  shut  off 
northern  West  Virginia  mines  from  the 
outside  world.  Few  if  any  mines  were 
actually  in  operation. 

Taking    adviintage    of    the    as^igne'- 


car  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  under  the  plea  of  an  emer- 
gency, it  became  apparent  that  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  and  other  roads  in  north- 
ern West  Virginia  were  bent  upon 
working  the  old  system  for  all  it  was 
worth,  not  only  to  secure  an  immediate 
supply  but  a  future  one  also.  During 
the  week  ended  the  seventeenth,  most 
of  the  fuel  loaded  was  that  at  mines 
under  contract  to  furnish  railroad  fuel, 
and  it  was  reliably  reported  tlial  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  trying  to  induce 
operators  to  accept  $3.00  a  ton  in  order 
to  secure  a  better  car  supply  and  an  im- 
mediate market  for  fuel  during  the 
strike.  It  was  predicted  that  if  the 
fuel  thus  secured  by  the  railroad  dur- 
ing the  strike  were  stored,  it  would  be 
a  contributing  factor  in  a  car  shortage. 


Middle  Appalachian 


CHARLESTON 

Western  Markets  Closed  to  Mines  Here 
— Coal  Goes  to  Tide — Many  Mines  Idle 
— Much  Coal lUnder  Contract 

Mining  operations  in  this  section  were 
quite  perceptibly  affected-  by  the  "out- 
law" strike  of  switchmen,  owing  to  the 
marked  curtailment  of  the  car  supply 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
strike,  the  supply  of  equipment  from 
the  West  being  totally  suspended  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  week  ended 
April  17.  While  mines  in  this  area 
were  able  to  secure  cars  from  eastern 
sources  this  supply  was  insufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  territory  from 
which  the  usual  number  of  cars  had 
been  cut  off.  The  shortage  of  equip- 
ment grew  more  marked  as  the  week 
progressed  and  by  the  end  of  the  period 
mines  were  securing  only  about  a  25 
per  cent   quota   of  empties. 

Conditions  Still  Bad  on  K.  &  M.  R.  K. 

Conditions  were  even  worse  as  to 
mines  on  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  R.R. 
Cut  off  from  the  western  sources  of 
supply,  mines  in  West  Virginia  on  the 
road  named  were  forced  to  get  along 
with  five  or  six  cars  a  day.  Of  course 
all  movement  of  coal  to  the  westward 
was  cut  off  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  week,  both  as  to  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan, 
there  being  an  embargo  on  all  ship- 
ments west  of  Russell,  Ky.  When 
strike  trouble  broke  out  at  Russell  on 
the  thirteenth,  that  only  aggravated 
matters. 

With  western  outlets  closed,  all  coal 
from  eastern  Kentucky  and  from  West 
Virginia  mines  reached  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  was  being  shipped  to 
tidewater,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
there  was  grave  danger  of  an  embargo 
even  on  tidewater  shipments,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  coal  was  pouring  in  on  tide- 
water points  faster  than  it  could  he 
dumped.  As  a  result  of  conditions  cre- 
ated by  the  strike  of  switchmen  much 
idleness  at  the  mines  ensued. 

The  strike,  insofar  as  it  affected  con- 
ditions in  this  part  of  the  state,  came 
;it  a  most  inopportune  time  because  it 


was  impossible  to  begin  deliveries  of 
coal  to  Lake  ports.  The  week  ended 
the  seventeenth  was  supposed  to  have 
marked  the  opening  of  the  Lake  season 
but  comparatively  little  coal  was  moved 
from  this  part  of  the  state  to  the  Lakes. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  1920  coal 
year  output  of  the  mines  in  this  section 
has  been  placed  under  contract,  the 
bigger  companies  assuming  the  lead. 
E.\ports  were  holding  up  well  and  were 
naturally  somewhat  stimulated  by  the 
heavy  eastern  movement  of  coal. 

Production  was  steadily  on  the  down- 
grade in  the  Kanawha  region,  during 
the  week  ended  the  seventeenth,  as  a 
result  of  the  switchmen's  strike  and 
its  tie-up  of  western  connections.  As 
showing  just  how  seriously  the  output 
was  affected  in  the  Kanawha,  Cabin 
Creek  and  Coal  River  fields,  production 
dropped  from  26,650  tons  for  the  Kan- 
awha field  and  13,250  tons  for  the  Coal 
River  field  on  Monday,  to  about  10,000 
tons  for  the  Kanawha  field  on  Friday 
and  only  5.000  tons  for  the  Coal  River 
field.  Taking  the  week  as  a  whole  it 
is  believed  that  the  output  was  not 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  normal  All 
Kanawha  coal  during  the  week  was 
shipped  to  eastern  markets,  principally 
to  tidewater,  western  markets  being  en- 
tirely closed  to  the  Kanawha  producers. 

The  New  River  field  had,  during  the 
week  ended  the  seventeenth  just  two 
days  in  which  the  run  of  cars  was  at  all 
adequate,  so  that  there  was  much  idle- 
ness at  the  mines  in  this  field  Aside 
from  Monday  and  one  other  day  there 
was  not  more  than  a  30  per  cent  run 
of  cars  for  the  entire  New  River  field, 
all  because  of  the  strike  of  switchmen. 
No  coal  whatsoever  was  shipped  tc 
western  centers  during  the  week,  the 
entire  output  of  the  field  moving  tc 
tidewater. 

The  most  serious  effect  of  the  strike 
however,  was  largely  to  cut  off  th< 
shipment  of  coke,  since  the  greater  parf 
of  the  output  of  the  New  River  oveni 
is  sold  in  western  markets.  Export 
shipments  continued  on  the  up-grad( 
during  the  week.  .^Iso  it  was  estimated 
by  operators  that  fully  60  or  70  pel 
cent  of  the  year's  output  of  the  New 
River  region  was  under  contract  by 
the  fifteenth. 


BLUEFIELD 

Embargo  on  Western  Shipments — Big 
Siirplns  of  Coal  at  Tide — Relief  Soon 
or  Slmt-don-n  of  Mines. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  existing  at 
mines  <lependent  upon  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  R.R.  for  transportation  facili- 
ties, reflected  quite  a  serious  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  for  which  the  "outlaw" 
strike  was  largely  responsible.  As 
early  as  April  10  the  strike  had  neces- 
sitated an  embargo  on  all  western  ship- 
ments, .so  that  by  the  thirteenth  abso- 
lutely no  equipment  was  coming 
through  the  western  gateway  for  use 
at  Norfolk  &  Western  mines.  Hence 
mines  were  dependent  upon  eastern 
sources   for  a   supply  of  empties. 

There  was  just  about  half  as  many 
cars  available  as  there  had  been  dur- 
ing previous  weeks,  with  the  result  that 
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most  mines  were  not  able  to  work  more 
than  one  or  two  full  days  out  of  the 
six.  No  coal  whatsoever  went  to  west- 
ern markets,  all  fuel  beinpr  diverted  to 
eastern  points  —  principally  to  tide- 
water. 

The  outlaw  strike  seriously  interfered 
with  the  car  supply  in  the  Winding 
Gulf  field  during  the  week  ended  the 
seventeenth.  No  coal  was  movinfc  west 
from  that  field,  the  entire  output  be- 
ing shipped  to  tide,  a  part  of  it  over 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  According  to 
reports  there  were  GOO.OOO  tons  more 
coal  at  tidewater  piers  than  there  were 
vessels  chartered,  leading  operators  to 
believe  that  there  would  soon  be  an 
embargo  on  everything  to  Hampton 
Roads  unless  the  situation  was  relieved 
in  the  West.  Of  course,  in  such  a  con- 
tingency, it  would  mean  practically  a 
shut-down  of  all  mines  in  the  Gulf 
district. 

Pocahontas    Production    Slumped 

Pocahontas  production  slumped  quite 
appreciably  during  the  week  ended 
April  17  as  the  result  of  strike  condi- 
tions, the  output  being  not  more  than 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  principally  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  securing  cars. 
As  all  coal  was  moving  to  the  East,  it 
was  hard  to  return  empties  with  as 
much  celerity  as  is  usually  the  ease. 

It  was  possible  during  the  previous 
week  to  use  cars  from  the  western 
gateway  and  cars  coming  out  of  shops 
in  the  Thacker  field;  the  cars  from  the 
East  went  to  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug 
River  fields;  but  as  soon  as  such  tem- 
porary I'elief  was  exhausted,  the  car 
supply  dwindled  quite  perceptibly. 

The  heavy  demand  to  tide  I'esulted 
in  an  embargo,  at  least  as  to  certain 
pools,  about  April  19.  Coal  coked  dur- 
ing the  week  amounted  to  12,632  tons. 
Cars  furnished  were  equal  to  only  about 
40  per  cent  of  requirements. 

Tug  River  operators  and  railroad 
oflScials  expressed  the  opinion,  early  in 
the  week  beginning  the  nineteenth,  that 
there  would  be  little  coal  loaded  after 
the  middle  of  that  week.  Western  gate- 
ways, from  the  Tug  River  field,  were 
entirely  closed  during  the  week  ended 
the  seventeenth  both  as  to  shipment  of 
loads  and  the  supply  of  empties. 


HUNTINGTON 

Guyaii  Output  at  Low  Mark — Big  Logan 
Decrease — Cars  Scarce — Western  and 
Northern  Gateways  Closed. 

At  no  time  in  recent  months  has 
production  in  the  Guyan  field  been  at 
a  lower  ebb  than  was  the  case  during 
the  week  ended  April  17,  that  bemg  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  strike  whicn  ser- 
iously curtailed  the  car  supply.  The 
shortage  of  cars  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  empties  to  speak  of  were  re- 
ceived from  the  West  at  all  during  tne 
week,  all  equipment  coming  from  east- 
ern points. 

No  Improvemei.t  in  Car  Shortage 

As  a  result  of  such  transportation 
conditions,  the  ouupat  for  the  entire 
week  was  little  more  tnan  1.50,000  tons, 
with    car-shortage    losses    aggregating 


about  22r>,000  tons.  As  all  western 
markets  were  cut  off,  the  entire  output 
of  the  field  was  shipped  to  tidewater. 
The  demand  was  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
greatly  increased  tidewater  tonnage, 
but  the  sudden  concentration  of  the  en- 
tire output  of  southern  West  Virginia 
fields  resulted  on  the  nineteenth  in  an 
embargo  on  high-volatile  coals  at  New- 
port News. 

With  Western  and  Northern  gateways 
closed,  there  was  no  coal  shippe<l  to 
the  Lakes,  although  the  season  was  to 
have  been  opened  and  Logan  operators 
had  made  arrangements  to  ship  quite 
a  considerable  tonnage  to  such  ports. 
Prices  were  still  buoyant.  As  far  as 
could  be  learned,  much  additional  ton- 
nage, covering  the  year's  output,  had 
been  put  under  contract. 

The  switchmen's  strike  affected  pro- 
duction on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  sys- 
tem to  the  extent  of  100,0.50  tons. 
Whereas  there  had  been  a  movement  of 
11,0.'{7  <rars  of  coal  over  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  during  the  week  ending  the 
tenth,  the  equivalent  of  551,850  tons, 
there  were  only  8,996  cars  of  coal 
handled  during  the  following  week,  rep- 
resenting 449,800  tons,  so  that  there  was 
a  decrease  of  2,041  cars,  or  102,050 
tons.  There  was  a  decrease  of  12,650 
tons  in  the  Logan  field  alone. 

Morgantown — Announcement  was  re- 
cently made  that  the  eighth  annual  short 
course  in  coal  mining  at  the  West  Vir- 
ginia University  will  open  on  June  21, 
and  continue  until  July  31.  This 
course  gives  mining  men  an  opportu- 
nity to  thoroughly  prepare  for  the  ex- 
amination for  mine  foreman  and  fire- 
boss  certificates  which  will  be  held 
later  by  the  State  Department  of 
Mines.  There  were  but  four  men  en- 
rolled in  this  course  in  1917,  23  in 
1918,  and  last  year  there  were  57  men 
in  attendance.  It  is  expected  that  at 
least  125  will  attend  the  short  course 
this  summer.  A  repoi-t  just  received 
from  Raleigh  County  indicates  that 
there  will  be  more  than  25  men  from 
that  county  alone.  An  announcement 
of  this  course  is  being  mailed  to  all 
postmaster's  of  coal  mining  tovirns,  as 
well  as  to  the  officials  of  all  the  coal 
companies  in  the  state.  This  poster 
gives  full  information  of  the  various 
classes  and  subjects.  Additional  copies 
of  this  poster  can  be  obtained  from 
Prof.  A.  C.  Gallon.  Morgantown,  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  course. 

Ivanton.  W.  Va. — Ivy  Branch  Coal  Co., 
Ivanton,  W.  Va.,  is  preparing  to  in- 
crease production  of  Block  coal,  by  lay- 
ing an  additional  siding,  installing 
snaker  screens  and  constructing  a  num- 
ber of  new  miners'  houses.  The  company 
expects  to  have  a  daily  production  of 
not  less  than  "iiid  to  600  tons  before 
June  1.  Leo  F.  Moore  is  superintend- 
ent. 

Southern  Appalachian 

Birmingham  —  The  Sloss  -  Sheffield 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.  has  placed  in  commis- 
sion 60  of  the  120  Semet-Solvay  by- 
product coke  ovens  at  its  new  ?6,000,000 


plant  at  North  Birmingham.  The  other 
liatteries  will  be  in  operation  within  a 
few  weeks.  The  Sloss-Sheffield  com- 
pany will  shortly  abandon  the  four 
batteries  of  bee-hive  ovens,  at  its  City 
Furnace  plant,  which  were  built  in  1882, 
and  have  been  in  almost  constant  oper- 
ation for  the  past  38  years,  being  an 
old  landmark  of  the  city. 

Morris  W.  Bush,  who  is  president 
of  the  Alabama  By-Products  Cor- 
poration, and  also  of  the  Birmingham 
Coke  &  By-Products  Corporation,  made 
the  following  announcement  of  the 
transfer  of  the  property:  "The  Ala- 
bama By-Products  Corporation  has  ac- 
quired the  property  and  business  of  the 
Birmingham  C;oke  &  By-Products  Co. 
'ihe  Alabama  by-Products  Corporation 
will  make  coke,  ammonium  sulphate, 
tar  and  benzol,  using  tne  recently  com- 
pleted plant  of  ;)0  Koppers  ovens  of 
the  hirmii.gnam  company.  It  will  also 
engage  in  ocner  lines  of  industry  from 
time  to  time  as   ma-y   seem   desirable." 

These  Koppers  ovens  were  put  in  op- 
eration about  two  weeks  ago.  Tne  work 
of  constructing  them  began  in  the  fall 
of  1918,  but  on  account  of  the  delays 
in  tne  delivery  of  materials  and  ma- 
chinery tney  have  only  just  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  plant  represents  an  investment 
of  over  $.j>,000,000. 


Middle  Western 


Midwest  Review 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  car 
si,.pply  in.  southern  Illinois  coal  fields 
has  been  inuch  better  this  iveek  (endid 
April  ~'4)  than  last;  the  mines  here 
probably  operating  on  a  20  to  SO  per 
cent  basis,  as  the  average  for  the  week. 
This  is  an  improvement,  however,  as 
the  car  supply  for  the  week  before  was 
only  15  per  cent  or  thereabouts. 

AH  Terminals  Embargoed 

Practically  all  of  the  large  terminals 
here  are  enbargoed.  It  was  rumored 
during  the  middle  of  the  week  that  the 
strike  of  the  rebel  switchmen  had  been 
settled,  but  this  rumor  proved  a  little 
previous  as  the  deadlock  is,  at  this 
writing,  as  tight  as  ever.  Operators, 
of  course,  cannot  ship  their  coal  to  Chi- 
cago, Peoria  or  any  other  distribution 
point,  but  as  they  have  a  big  market 
for  their  coal  in  the  West  and  South 
and  in  a  great  many  rural  districts, 
they  are  having  absolutely  no  trouble 
in  placing  the  meager  tonnage  they  are 
able  to  produce.  What  seriously  affects 
the  coal  industry  more  than  anything 
else,  is  that  practically  all  of  the  term- 
inals are  clogged  with  coal  cars,  which 
have  been  unloaded  but  cannot  be 
returned  to  the  mines  on  account  of 
the  strike. 

Market  conditions  in  the  entire  Mid-  . 
die  West  are  quite  strenuous,  and  we 
believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  coal  is  harder  to  get,  anjnvhere  in 
this  territory,  than  it  was  during  the 
war  and  when  war-time  conditions  pre- 
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vailed.  The  only  coal  beinpr  offered  is 
more  or  less  off-jirade  stuflF.  which  is 
practically  unsalable  in  ordinary  times 
when  ordinary  competition  prevails. 
This  coal,  by  the  way,  is  selling  at  prices 
in  excess  of  Franklin  County  rates. 

Duquoin — A  new  mine  is  being  sunl< 
11  miles  west  of  here  near  Cutler,  lo- 
cated on  the  Wabash,  Chester  &  West- 
ern R.R.,  by  a  company  from  Mt.  Ver- 
non, known  as  A.  Wilson  &  Sons.  The 
mine  will  be  equipped  with  modem  and 
up-to-date  machinery,  including  elec- 
tric mining  machines.  A  new  steel 
tipple  will  be  erected  over  the  main 
shaft.  The  mine  is  to  be  a  large  pro- 
ducer, having  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons 
when  fully  developed.  The  Wabash, 
Chester  &  Western  R.R.,  which  will 
serve  the  mine,  was  i-ecently  sold  to  the 
Southern  Gem  Coal  Co.,  and  will  be 
put  in  s'lape,  as  it  is  said  that  the 
owners  intend  to  make  it  one  of  the 
foremost  coal  cari'iers  in  southern  Il- 
linois. 

The  Sunnyside  mine  near  Herrin, 
southeast  of  here,  was  completely  de- 
stroyed recently,  following  closely  on 
the  big  disaster  two  weeks  ago  which 
burned  the  Jackson  Coal  Co.'s  mine  at 
Hallidayboro.  However,  the  Sunny- 
side  fire  loss  was  estimated  at  $200,- 
000,  whereas  the  Jackson  mine  fire  was 
only  half  of  this  amount.  This  takes 
two  of  the  oldest  mines  in  southern 
Illinois  from  the  list  of  producers.  The 
origin  of  the  Sunnyside  fire  is  un- 
known as  in  the  case  of  the  Halliday- 
boro disaster,  and  over  500  men  are 
thrown  out  of  work.  Close  by  the 
tipple  were  several  other  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  large  washer,  all  of  which 
were  burned  to  the  ground. 

Granite  City,  111.— The  first  unit  of 
the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co. 
plant  at  this  place,  comprising  80  coke 
ovens  and  one  blast  furnace,  will  be  in 
operation  about  the  middle  of  July,  if 
there  is  no  unexpected  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  equipment.  The  blast  fur- 
nace (says  Iran  Age)  will  have  the 
capacity  of  500  tons  of  pig  iron  per 
day.  The  coke  plant  will  handle  2,000 
tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  will  produce 
about  1,500  tons  of  metallurgical  coke 
from  100  per  cent  Illinois  coal.  Part  of 
the  coke  output  will  be  used  in  the 
company's  own  blast  furnace. 

Springfield — Approximately  half  of 
the  coal  mines  in  Illinois  were  reported 
idle  recently  and  1.^,000  miners  have 
been  forced  out  of  employment  by  the 
strike  of  railroad  switchmen,  according 
to  Frank  H.  Farrington,  president  of 
Illinois  miners. 

Clinton — The  Vermillion  Coal  Co.. 
operating  a  mine  in  the  Clinton  field, 
has  leased  1,700  acres  of  fifth  seam 
co.il  land  from  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporaticin.  and  will  sink  a  mine 
southwest  of  Clinton,  on  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  railroad  switch. 
Bricks  for  the  boiler  house  are  here 
and  steel  and  boilers  aro  being  shipped 
to  the  mine  .site.  The  Steel  Corpora- 
tion operates  the  Bunsen  mines  at  Uni- 


versal, and  is  retaining  a  large  acreage 
of  its  own  adjoining  the  leased  tract. 

Terre  Haute— More  Indiana  coal 
mines  were  reported  closed  recently  be- 
cause of  car  shortage  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Indiana  Coal  Trade 
Bureau,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Indianapolis.  There  were  101  mines 
idle  in  the  state.  Operators  stated  that 
the  railroad  yardmen's  strike  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  increase  in 
the  car  shortage,  which  has  prevailed 
for  several  months.  Thirty-seven  of 
the  closed  mines  are  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.R.,  28  on  the  Chicago,  Tei-re 
Haute  &  Southwestern,  16  on  the 
Monon,  15  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois,   and   five   on  the   Big   Four. 

Johnston  City — A  deal  has  been  con- 
summated in  Williamson  County 
whereby  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  Johnston  City 
mine  of  the  Big  Muddy  Coal  Co.,  known 
as  the  P.  H.  Holland  mine.  The  mine 
lies  adjoining  this  city  and  the  prop- 
erty includes  several  hundred  acres  of 
coal  lands.  With  the  acquisition  of 
this  plant,  the  Old  Ben  company  now 
has  15  operating  mines  in  the  Illinois 
field,  and  owns  more  than  60,000  acres 
of  coal  land. 

Chicago — The  coal  industry  through- 
out Illinois  has  felt  the  effect  of  the 
switchmen's  strike  on  the  railroads  in 
no  small  degree.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  are  unable  to  get  ship- 
ments through  or  around  the  city,  the 
result  is  that  the  coal  contracted  for 
by  finns  in  and  beyond  Chicago  is  held 
up  seemingly  indefinitely.  This  not 
only  ties  up  cars,  of  which  there  is  a 
shortage,  but  produces  a  great  demand 
for  coal  with  only  feeble  means  of 
filling  it.  Coal  men  have  been  able  to 
route  but  a  small  portion  of  their  ship- 
ments around  Chicago,  but  the  pres- 
sure caused  the  following  mines  in  the 
Springfield  district  to  remain  idle  a 
few  days:  Auburn,  Peabody,  West, 
Selbytown,  New  North  and  Devereau. 
The  fact  that  one  of  the  loop  belts  in 
Chicago  is  able  to  run  a  small  number 
of  regular  trains  has  been  the  only  sav- 
ing feature  in  the  situation. 


Missouri   Valley 


Des  Moines — A  number  of  prominent 
coal  men  of  this  place  are  interested  in 
the  newly  organized  Consumers'  Con- 
solidated Coal  Co.  This  concern  is 
capitalized  at  $100,000  and  took  over 
both  the  Consumers'  F^iel  Co.  and  the 
Park  Coal  Co.  The  following  are  the 
officers  of  the  new  company:  Presi- 
dent, F.  H.  Zook;  vice  president,  E.  L. 
Lloyd;  secretary,  Ellsworth  Lloyd; 
treasurer,  K.  G.  Carney. 

Pitt.sburg  —  An  almost  complete 
paralysis  of  the  Kansas  coal  industry 
is  reported.  An  announcement  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  coal  operators  as 
to  mining  operations  said  that  only 
four  steam  shovels  are  at  work.  No 
deep  mines  are  working.  The  report 
further  shows  that  not  more  than  300 


miners  out  of  12,000  or  more  in  Kan- 
sas are  at  work.  Coal  operators  stated 
that  the  suspension  of  operations  was 
in  protest  against  the  sentencing  to 
jail  of  Alexander  M.  Howat,  president 
of  the  Kansas  mine  workers,  and  his 
colleagues.  Union  officials  neither  con- 
firmed nor  denied  the  statement. 

Eagle  Pas.s,  Tex. — The  International 
Coal  Co.  of  this  place  announces  that 
it  expects  to  begin  the  shipment  of 
coal  within  the  next  60  days,  or  by  the 
first  of  June.  The  work  of  overhaul- 
ing the  plant  has  been  under  way  for 
several  months,  beginning  when  the 
mines  changed  hands.  When  this  de- 
velopment work  is  completed  the  prop- 
erty will  operate  to  full  capacity.  A 
railroad  spur  has  been  built  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  main  line  to  the  mines 
and  cars  will  be  loaded  direct.  Under 
the  old  arrangement  the  coal  had  been 
hauled  overland  from  the  plant  to  the 
railroad.  New  machinery  for  handling 
the  coal  at  the  mines  has  been  installed 
and  the  plant  will  be  thoroughly  mod- 
ern when  this   work   is  completed. 

McAlester — Coal  miners  and  opera- 
tors of  District  21,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  will  meet  at  this  place 
next  week  to  settle  differences  grow- 
ing out  of  working  agreements.  A  new 
working  agreement  covering  this  dis- 
trict will  be  negotiated.  District  21 
embraces  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa miners.  The  conference  will  ap- 
ply the  Washington  Coal  Commission's 
awards  to  the  Southwestern  fields.  The 
new  wage  increase  of  27  per  cent  is 
already  being  paid. 


Western   Fields 


Gunnison,  Col.  —  Opening  of  the 
Muncey  hard-coal  deposits  in  the 
Ragged  mountains  of  western  Gunni- 
son County  is  announced  here  as  one 
of  many  development  projects  to  be 
undertaken  in  this  county  this  sum- 
mer. Coal  of  the  same  quality  has 
been  worked  for  40  years  in  the  Smith 
anthracite  mine,  and  in  the  Peanut 
mine  at  the  Buttes.  It  will  be  opened 
at  another  point  there  this  summer 
through  the  General  Pershing  mine  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  The 
Ruby  anthracite  mine  near  Crested 
Butte  has  also  been  worked  for  many 
years,  but  the  larger  deposits,  known 
as  the  Muncey  banks  in  the  depths  of 
Dark  canyon  and  on  the  western  fringe 
of  the  Ragged  mountains,  has  never 
been  carried  farther  than  the  pros- 
pecting stage.  In  the  early  80's 
parties  patented  hard-coal  claims  here. 

Billy  Muncey,  a  character  of  early 
days  in  western  Colorado,  who  had  been 
an  express  rider  in  and  out  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  made  the  first  discoveries  in 
Muncey  basin  in  1880.  Here  he  pat- 
ented .'{20  acres  and  later  acquired  the 
Tuscarora  claims  of  640  acres,  several 
miles  west,  near  the  McClure  Pass 
between  Somerset  and   Marble. 
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Only  Greater  Efficiency 

Will  Retard  Mounting  Costs 

TRANSPORTATION  limitations,  uncertainties  of 
legislation  and  labor  uni-est  are  the  questions  that 
are  foremost  in  the  minds  of  coal  men  today.  Efforts 
to  get  more  cars  from  the  railroads,  proceedings  to  fore- 
stall further  government  control  of  the  coal  business 
and  joint  conferences  with  the  miners  consume  the  time 
of  the  active  coal  operator  and  the  oflficers  of  the  repre- 
sentative associations.  But  in  these  daily  struggles  to 
maintain  existence  as  an  indu.stry  of  individual  effort 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  ever-increasing  necessity  of 
greater  engineering  efficiency  in  production  as  a  means 
of  retarding  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  production.  Every 
element  of  cost — labor,  supplies,  general  overhead  and 
taxes — is  mounting.  The  only  hope  of  even  retarding 
this  rise  is  in  increased  efficienc.v  of  operation. 

When  prices  of  coal  began  to  go  up  (in  1917)  and 
all  through  1918  coal  companies  generally  took  advan- 
tage of  greater  net  income  to  modernize  equipment.  The 
process  of  putting  the  mines  on  a  thoroughly  modern 
basis  was  far  from  complete  when  the  slump  in  the 
market  took  place  in  November,  1918.  Business  was 
slack  and  conditions  uncertain  last  year,  but  there  is 
no  lack  of  orders  in  sight  now  and  prices  are  good.  The 
coal  operator  who  did  not  put  his  mine  equipment  in 
down-to-date  order  during  the  war,  because  perhaps  he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  ever  amortize  the  inflated  cost, 
was  at  a  disadvantage  last  year  when  demand  was  so 
slack  that  the  lowest  bidder  got  the  business.  A  year 
or  two  from  now  he  will  be  in  the  same  position. 

Increased  efficiency  is  not  necessarily  a  corollary  of 
the  installation  of  modern  machines.  These  machines 
must  be  properly  used.  In  how  many  coal  mines  is 
underground  ti'affic  handled  with  such  regard  to  its 
possibilities  as  is  traffic  on  the  Harlem  River  division 
of  the  New  York  Central?  How  many  of  the  laborious 
operations  required  to  get  coal  from  the  face  to  the 
tipple  have  been  made  the  subject  of  studies  such  as 
have  put  our  s.vstems  of  factory  management  in  the 
forefront  in  the  world  of  industry?  Use  engineers 
more  as  well  as  equip  your  mines  with  the  best  the 
mechanical  industry  has  to  offer. 

Increased  output  means  lower  unit  cost.  Inadequate 
car  supply  limits  the  day's  production  of  most  mines. 
Comparatively  few  mines  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
load  coal  directly  onto  waterways.  However,  a  larger 
percentage  than  most  realize  can  dispose  of  coal  by 
motor  truck.  Driven  to  necessity  by  the  strike  of  rail- 
road labor,  consumers  in  St.  Louis  have  been  hauling 
coal  from  the  mines  to  their  plants  by  motor  truck.  The 
idea  is  spreading. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1918  F.  C.  Honnold, 
the  district  representative  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
in  Illinois,  discovered  that  coal  was  being  hauled  into 
coal  mining  towns  from  other  camps.  In  conjunction 
with  the   State   Fuel  Administrator  this   practice   was 


prohibited  and  local  communities  were  compelled  to  use 
their  own  coal,  hauled  by  truck  direct  from  the  mine. 
An  increase  in  production  was  thus  obtained  and 
precious  railroad  transportation  was  saved.  According 
to  the  Geological  Survey.  21,890.000  net  tons  of  coal, 
or  nearly  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  was  .sold 
locally  or  used  by  employees  and  not  loaded  into  railroad 
cars,  nor  coked  or  consumed  as  mine  fuel. 


Motor  Trucks  as  Open-Top  Eqtiipinent 
Offer  Possibilities 

WE  are  told  on  good  authority  that  the  shortage  of 
open-top  equipment  on  the  railroads  will  continue 
for  several  years.  Why  not  push  the  use  of  open-top 
equipment  that  does  not  travel  on  .steel  rails?  The  oppor- 
tunity obviously  is  limited  but  nevertheless  it  is  of  large 
proportions.  Production  now  moves  in  the  United 
States  over  15,000  miles  of  canals  and  inland  waterways, 
250,000  miles  of  railways,  2.753.334  miles  of  highways, 
according  to  a  statement  by  George  M.  Graham,  gen- 
eral sales  manager,  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  at  the 
Increased  Production  Convention  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Atlantic  City  last  week. 

Ships,  railroads  and  motor  trucks.  Mr.  Graham  holds, 
constitute  the  great  transportation  trinity  which  dis- 
tribute production,  each  having  an  eciually  important 
place  in  the  general  transportation  scheme.  This 
authority  sums  up  the  relation  of  all  three  factors  in 
respect  to  production  as:  First,  our  waterways  are  de- 
termined by  nature's  laws;  for  transportation  with  the 
outer  world  the  merchant  marine  is  supreme;  second, 
the  steel  rail  has  ever  been  the  herald  of  development, 
but  locomotives  and  cars  ca.inot  travel  beyond  its 
bounds;  third,  the  highways  offer  an  infinite  possibility 
of  communication  with  points  not  to  be  reached  by  rail- 
way or  ship. 

Increasing  production  rests  largely  on  the  development 
of  highway  transportation.  It  is  estimated  that  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  in  1918  90,000,000  tons 
of  freight  were  carried.  In  the  samie  year  1,200,000,000 
tons  were  moved  by  motor  truck,  and  2,504,000,000  by 
rail.  Much  of  this  motor  truck  tonnage  was  haulage 
to  railroad  freight  stations.  Highways  have  fallen  short 
of  carrying  their  share  because  it  is  only  within  the  last 
decade  that  a  proper  medium  has  been  developed.  Tem- 
porarily our  railroads  have  reached  the  limit  of  their 
capacity.  They  can  have  no  greater  volume.  Raihcai/ 
Age  says  they  need  712.400  more  freight  cars,  and  only 
300,000  can  be  built  yearly.  There  is  an  estimated 
shortage  of  50  per  cent  in  locomotives.  Five  years  is 
suggested  as  the  minimum  time  in  which  railroad 
facilities  can  be  brought  to  normal. 

The  railroad  officials  are  ft  this  time  naturally  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  neet  the  demands  upon  them,  ac- 
cording to  George  F.  Post,  chairman  of  the  Railroail 
committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Even  if  they  had  the  money  now,  which  they  have  no' 
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it  would  be  some  time  before  they  could  add  substan- 
tially to  their  equipment.  Some  of  the  strong  roads 
have  already  contracted  for  new  cars  and  locomotives, 
but  not  for'more  than  half  of  what  they  need,  because 
of  the  restricted  market  and  Tiigh  cost  for  borrowings. 


Conservatism  in  Regard  to  Machinery 

CONSIDERING  that  to  the  operator  coal  is  reason- 
ably cheap,  not  being  loaded  down  with  heavy 
transportation  charges,  it  seems  strange  how  many 
there  are  in  the  coal  industry  who  have  shown  little 
willingness  to  accept  mechanical  development.  Much  of 
the   work  around    some 


tipples  continues  to  be 
done  uncertainly  and  in- 
efficiently by  gravity,  "beef 
and  brawn."  Take  for  in- 
stance, the  infrequent  use 
of  the  coal  haul.  In  many 
cases  there  is  fall  enough 
to  bring  the  cars  to  the 
tipple,  and  all  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  lift  a  brake 
or  remove  a  sprag  and 
cars  will  run  into  the 
dump.  But  the  use  of 
gravity  usually  wastes 
much  labor  and  time  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of 
going   back    for   cars    or 

having  some  one  stationed     

to  let   the  cars   into   the 

tipple.     This   also    slows    down    dumping    considerably. 

But  this  is  the  least  of  its  shortcomings,  for  the  loss 
of  elevation  at  the  cross-over  dump  and  the  long,  steady 
dovragrade  on  the  load  tracks,  with  the  further  loss  of 
elevation  in  the  empty  pit,  puts  the  lowest  point  in  that 
pit  several  feet  below  the  elevation  of  the  switch  where 
empty  and  load  tracks  join.  Consequently  the  empties 
have  to  be  hauled  up  an  unreasonably  steep  grade  that 
limits  the  number  of  cars  that  the  locomotive  can  start 
from  the  pit  bottom. 

In  consequence  the  locomotive  in  starting  toward  the 
mine  is  heavily  handicapped,  and  the  length  of  trip 
both  for  loads  and  empties  is  cut  down  unless  the  grade 
on  the  main  track  is  exceptionally  heavy.  Moreover, 
the  necessity  for  getting  a  suitable  grade  for  the  loads 
on  the  load  track  will,  in  most  cases,  cause  either  undue 
steepness  or  undue  flatness  in  the  main  track,  both  of 
which  are  undesirable. 

One  meets  with  places  where  to  adjust  the  grade  for 
the  delivery  of  loads  by  gravity  to  the  tipple  the  grade 
of  the  main  track  has  been  made  level  or  undnly  flat, 
and  other  cases  less  frequent  where  it  has  been  made 
excessively  steep.  Had  a  car  haul  been  introduced  the 
grade  on  the  main  track  from  the  empty  switch  to  the 
drift  mouth  might  have  been  made  nearer  the  ideal, 
which  is  about  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  this  being 
the  grade  which  provides  from  the  locomotive  an  equal 
tractive  effort  for  loads  and  empties.  Furthermore,  the 
cars  would  have  been  saved  from  much  deterioration, 
for  many  are  the  bolt  holes  that  are  enlarged  by  the 
bumping  which  the  cars  receive  in  the  empty  pit. 

The  car  haul  is  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things, 
a  mechanical  aid  to  dumping  almost  as  essential  as  the 
cross-over  or  the  rotar\  dump,  and  its  installation  should 


They  Work  for  You 


BUT    THEY    NEVER    STOP    AT    THE    PAY    WINDOW 


not  be  avoided  on  the  plea  that  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Below  the  tipple  it  seems  essential  that  the  railroad 
cars  should  not  rely  on  gravity,  which  is  either  inade- 
quate in  cold  weather  or  only  too  greatly  accelerating  in 
warmer  seasons.  Gravity  is  at  the  mercy  of  snow  or 
rain  One  day  the  cars  move  too  easily,  another  they 
respond  with  difficulty  to  the  pinch  bar,  the  trimmer's 
shoulder  or  to  the  jolting  he  gives  by  jumping  on  the 
car  end.  Speaking  loosely,  the  response  of  gravity  is 
slow  and  uncertain  because  the  resistance  of  standing 
bodies  is  .so  much  greater  than  the  resistance  of  those 
that  are  moving.  Machinery  can  be  arranged  to  be 
adequate,  whereas  gravity  cannot  meet  successfully  the 

change  of  resistance  which 
varying  conditions  inevit- 
ably create.  Space  does 
not  permit  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  unsuccessful 
way  in  which  the  coal 
passes  over  pans  and 
screens  when  gravity  is 
solely  relied  on  to  pro- 
vide for  its  movement. 
Stoppage  and  excessive 
speed  alternate  with  each 
other  and  break  the  coal 
into  dust. 

The  future  will  see  a 
growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  mine  engineer 
to  limit  his  dependence  on 
the  force  of  gravity  and 
to  rely  on  power  as  a  more 
certain  and  controllable  means  of  operation.  The  art 
of  making  gravity  do  the  work  has  been  pursued  with 
such  abandon  that  it  has  created  almost  an  obsession 
and  made  us  too  often  overlook  the  fact  that  only  with 
machinery  can  a  delicate  adjustment  be  obtained  such 
as  is  well  typified  by  the  steam  hammer  that  cracks  a 
watch  crystal  and  leaves  the  delicate  mechanism  intact. 


Tendencies  Easily  Discernible 

THIS  is  the  annual  Equipment  Number  of  Coal  Age. 
In  it  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  some  of 
the  equipment  that  has  been  and  is  being  used  from 
day  to  day  in  the  mines  in  order  <o  render  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  easier,  and  more  speedy  and  also  more 
profitable  to  the  operator  as  well  as  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer. No  effort  has,  however,  been  made  to  enumerate 
all  of  the  devices  of  this  nature.  Any  such  attempt 
would  require  vastly  more  time  and  space  than  this  or 
any  other  periodical  could  possibly  devote  to  the  task. 

It  is  interesting  at  such  times  as  this,  however,  to 
indulge  in  a  short  retrospect,  discover  what,  if  any,  are 
the  trends  in  the  industry  and  then  take  a  short  glance 
at  or  into  the  future. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  pronounced  ten- 
dency toward  electrification.  The  last  year  has  been  no 
exception  to  the  rule  establishec'  by  its  predecessors  and 
has  witnessed  the  alteration  of  many  coal  plants  from 
steam  to  electric  energy.  This  change  has  possibly  not 
been  (juite  as  rapid  during  the  twelve  months  past  as 
it  has  been  during  some  similar  periods  in  the  past. 
This  unquestionably  arises  from  the  constantly  rising 
prices  with  which  the  last  year  has  been  afflicted.  While 
accomplishment  has  been  admittedly  slow,  the  direction 
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of  the  movement  has  been  none  the   less   pronounced. 

For  many  years  also  theie  has  existed  a  steady  move- 
ment away  from  all  forms  of  animal  haulage  toward 
mechanical  haulage,  usually  in  the  form  of  electric  loco- 
motives, either  storage-battery  or  trolley.  The  last 
year  has  seen  no  change  from  this  course.  The  problem 
of  tonnage  movement  in  a  coal  mine  is  an  extremely 
vital  one  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  the  production. 
Mechanical  haulage  is  not  only  cheaper  than  animal  in 
most  cases  but  what  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
much  more  important,  it  is  more  reliable. 

The  electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps  for  installa- 
tion both  above  and  below  ground  appears  to  be  gain- 
ing in  favor.  The  old  objection  to  these  machines  for 
use  in  the  mines,  namely,  that  foreign  substances  such 
as  chips,  small  pieces  of  coal,  rocks,  slate  and  the  like 
were  liable  to  lodge  in  the  impellers  and  thus  not  only 
cut  down  the  eHiciency  but  throw  the  machine  out  of 
balance,  seems  in  large  measure  to  have  lost  its  force. 
This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  improved  design  and 
in  part  to  greater  care  in  installation.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  in  truth  be  said  that  the  electrically 
driven  multiplex  plunger  pump  is  running  the  centrif- 
ugal machine  a  close  second  in  popularity  for  use 
underground. 

Rotary  dumping  and  skip  hoisting  have  made  great 
strides  in  the  recent  past.  Some  of  the  largest  shaft 
mines  in  the  world  are  now  fitted  with  these  devices. 
Wherever  extreme  outputs  are  necessary  the  skip  takes 
the  place  of  the  multiple-decked  cage,  saving  time  at 
both  top  and  bottom 
while  introducing  no 
caging  problem  what- 
ever. It  furthermore 
permits  continuous 
dumping  and  lessens 
both  the  rope  speed  and 
the  power  consumed  as 
compared  with  the  usual 
s  i  n  g  1  e-decked  cage. 
Probably  the  most  vex- 
ing problem  with  which 
the  coal  operator  has  to 
deal  is  that  of  labor.  The 
greatest  labor  problem  of 
the  mine  is  that  of  load- 
ing the  coal  into  the 
mine  car.  A  successful 
mechanical  loader  thus 
presents  the  greatest 
improvement  that  could 
possibly  be  made  in  the 
process  of  coal  produc- 
tion. In  the  past  many 
devices  have  been  tried 
with  more  or  le.ss  suc- 
cess, but  thei-e  are  now 

on  the  market  several  machines,  that  have  become 
articles  of  commerce,  that  will  load  cars  successfully. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  have  not  yet  attained  the  pre- 
eminence and  universal  adoption  that  either  their  in- 
ventors or  the  rank  and  file  of  operators  might  wi.sh 
and  for  which  all  sincerely  hope  in  the  future. 

Of  all  the  many  reasons  for  this  lack  of  general 
idoption,  two  stand  out  prominently.  First,  most  of 
chese  machines  are  large,  therefore  heavy,  and  conse- 
quent  upon   this  their  cost  is  not  only  high  but  they 


must  secure  a  high  rate  of  production  in  order  to  show 
a  saving  over  present  methods.  This  immediately  intro- 
duces a  factor,  foreign  to  the  machine  itself  but  highly 
pertinent  thereto — namely,  keeping  the  machine  sup- 
plied with  cars.  This  has  been  partially  solved  in  some 
models  by  a  storage  device  on  the  machine  itself. 

The  .second  shortcoming  of  any  and  all  mechanical 
loaders  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  machine,  be  it  ever  so 
skillfully  designed  and  constructed,  can  be  made  to 
think.  It  will  as  a  consequence  pick  up  and  load  a 
piece  of  slate  or  rock  as  readily  and  quickly  as  it  will 
a  lump  of  coal.  Of  course  this  is  by  no  means  insur- 
mountable. It,  however,  transfers  the  problem  of  slate 
removal  from  the  working  face  to  the  tipple — from 
where  it  belongs  to  where  it  does  not  belong.  This  in 
turn  introduces  a  rock-disposal  problem  that  should 
be  avoided  if  jxissible. 

What  is  apparently  wanted  is  a  comparatively  light 
machine,  one  that  one  or  at  most  two  men  can  handle 
and  operate,  the  movements  of  which  one  man  can 
control  with  ease  and  precision.  The  trend  of  invention 
along  this  line  is  in  the  right  direction. 


Why  Not  Let  Them  Be  Buddies? 
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Trucks  Relieve  the  Coal  Shortage 

COAL  has  determined  the  location  of  many  modern 
cities.  Some  of  the  larger  metropolises  have  cen- 
tered about  points  where  transportation  by  rail  and 
by  water  brought  large  congeries  of  people  and  created 
accordingly   many    prosperous    industries.     Such   cities 

are  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,    Buffalo,    Cleve- 
land,    Seattle,     Tacoma, 
San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans.      But    other 
cities   have   built   them- 
selves upon  the  basis  of 
both   transportation  and 
coal.      Such    cities    are 
Pittsburgh,     St.     Louis, 
East  St.  Louis,  Birming- 
ham, Cincinnati,  Colum- 
bus, Terre  Haute,    They 
grew  great  first  because 
of  communication  facili- 
ties,  second,   because  of 
cheap    coal    and    thirdly 
because   the   availability 
of    coal    made    railroads 
through  them  important. 
These  cities  are  so  near 
the    railroads    that   they 
can  receive  coal  by  truck. 
Their     industries     need 
not    be    paralyzed    by    a 
r'ailroad    strike    if    only 
the   ship-by-truck  possi- 
bilities are  used  as  they  were   in   Great   Britain   dur- 
ing   the    great    strike    of    her    railroad    systems.      It 
is  stated  that  most  of  the  coal   now   received   in   that 
central  ganglion  of  the  United  States — St.  Louis,  East 
St.   Louis,  Venice  and  Granite  City — is  coming  in  by 
interurban  railway  service  and  by  truck.     True,  about 
20,000  men  in  the  southern  Illinois  fields  are  idle,  but 
much  of  the  idleness  in  St.  Clair,   Madison  and  other 
counties  could  be  cured  if  truck  service  to  St.  Louis 
and  the  river  at  that  i)ort  were  properly  organized. 
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an  Electric  Hoist  to  Meet  Needs 
of  a  Long  Mine  Slope 


Rapid  Increase  in  Speed  and  Prompt  Slowing  Down  Are  Not  so  Necessary 
in  a  Slope  as  in  a  Shaft  Hoist — Special  Arrangement  Provided  for  Passing 
Slowly  Over  Long  Curve — Strange  Rhythmic  Pulsation  in  Current  Is  Noted 

By  Graham  Bright 


East    Pitt.'^burgli,    Pa. 


MUCH  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
hoisting  systems  for  coal  mines  has  dealt  par- 
ticularly with  the  vertical  type  of  hoist.  As 
the  vertical  hoist  involves  short  cycles  with  short 
acceleration  and  retardation  periods,  the  capacity  of  the 
equipment  in  many  cases  is  largely  determined  by  these 
periods.     The  large  slope  hoist,  however,  must  meet  a 


FIG     1.      BACK    GEARS    AND    CLUTCH 

Thp   hoist   mav   be  driven   at  full   soeed   through   pinion   A    or  at 

half   speed    ihiough    all   the    small    kluis    shown,    pinion    .1    then 

operating  as  an   idler. 

different  set  of  conditions.  The  accelerating  and  restart- 
ing periods  can  then  be  readily  lengthened,  but  they 
have  little  influence  in  determining  the  capacity  of  the 
equipment.  A  study  of  the  operating  conditions  under 
which  a  hoist  of  this  nature  was  recently  installed  at 
the  Footdale  mine  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  illus- 
trates this  point. 

The  service  data  upon  which  this  hoisting  eciuipment 
was  designed  are  shown  in  Table  I.  The  hoist  con- 
sists of  a  .single  cylindrical  drum  9  ft.  in  diameter, 
having  an  ultimate  capacity  of  about  13,000  ft.  of  1 1-iii. 
cable.  This  drum  is  geared  to  an  800-hp.,  2,200-volt, 
three-phase,  60-cycle,  24-poIe,  pedestal-type,  wound 
rotor,  induction  motor.  This  motor  is  controlled  l)y  a 
magnetic  type  of  controller  which  is  full  automatic 
and  is  operated  by  means  of  a  small  master  controller 
located  on  the  hoist  j)latform.     The  main  control  and 


incoming  line  panel  are  placed  in  a  separate  room.  The 
primary  reversing  switches  are  of  a  new  type,  designed 
for  a  maximum  potential  of  C,600  volts  and  a  capacity 
of  500  amp. 

Part  of  the  coal  to  be  hoisted  is  obtained  from  a  level 
about  half  way  down  the  slope  and  known  as  the  River 
or  Heading  Road.  It  is  here  necessary  to  start  the 
loaded  trip  slowly  around  a  sharp  curve  until  all  the 
cars  are  on  the  straight  track,  when  acceleration  to 
full  speed  can  take  place.  Equipment  to  safely  accom- 
plish this  result  with  a  low  expenditure  of  power  has 


TABLE  I. 


SERVICE  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  HOIST  W.\S 
DESIGNED. 


Total  length  of  liaul.  .    .      4,225  ft. 
First  200  ft.  is  on  6    per  cent  grade 
Next  1, 975  ft.  is  on  6.6  per  cent  grade 
Next  1,750  ft.  is  on  6.2  per  cent  grade 
Last  300  ft.  is  on  4  per  cent  grade 


Maximum  rope  speed  1,500  ft.  per  rain. 
Maximum  weight  of  loaded  car  6,500  lb. 
-Maximum  >vfight  of  empty  car,  2,500  lb 

No.  of  cars  per  trip 5 

No.  trips  per  8-hr.  day 25 


been  worked  out  and  furnished  by  the  Vulcan  Iron 
Works.  This  device,  shovra  in  Fig.  1,  consists  of  two 
sets  of  herringbone  gears,  so  arranged  that  by  means 
of  air-operated  clutches  either  full  speed  or  half  speed 
can  be  obtained  on  the  main  drum. 

This  gear  and  clutch  arrangement  is  quite  simple,  its 
operation  (see  Fig.  1)  being  as  follows:  For  full-speed 
operation  the  pinion  A  drives  the  hoist  gear  directly, 
while  the  pinion  D  on  the  auxiliary  shaft  runs  free. 
When  half  speed  is  desired,  pinion  A  is  allowed  to  run 
free  on  its  shaft,  and  the  drive  is  made  through  pinion 
B  to  gear  C  and  from  pinion  D  to  the  hoist  gear, 
pinion  A  acting  as  an  idler. 

The  power   necessary   to  pull   the  trip  around   the 


FIG.   2.     I  liONT   VIEW  OF  THE  HOIST 

This  view  .iliows  the  brak,.-  and  the  device  for  preventing  operation 
wbcn  tlie  broke  becomes  worn. 
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yiG.   3.      SAFETY    SHEED    AND    OVilKWl.VD    GOVERNOK 
This    device    also    embodies    a    mechanism    for    graduating    the 
brake  release. 

curve  is  thus  halved.  This  greatly  reduces  the  demand 
upon  the  electrical  system,  and  in  turn  decreases  the 
power  bill  by  cutting  down  the  maximum  demand  peak. 
Unless  full  capacity  is  required,  such  a  hoist  as  this 
can  be  operated  continuously  at  the  reduced  speed  with 
a  large  saving  in  the  power  bill. 

The  trip  is  delivered  at  the  ground  surface,  where  it 
is  taken  care  of  by  a  storage-battery  locomotive  that 
switches  the  cars  to  a  slow-moving,  continuous  type  of 
incline  hoist.     This  hoist  delivers  the  cars  one  at  a 


time  at  the  top  of  the  tipple,  where  the  coal  is  dumped. 

The  hoist  lets  the  trip  of  empty  cars  down  the  main 
>lope  at  the  same  speed  that  the  loads  were  brought  up. 
In  order  to  keep  the  hoist  motor  from  attempting  to 
push  on  the  rope,  the  trip  of  empty  cars  is  allowed  to 
come  up  to  speed  by  gravity,  but  when  the  speed  meter 
shows  that  the  drum  is  revolving  at  300  r.p.m.  the 
control  is  moved  quickly  to  the  full  "on"  position,  driv- 
ing the  hoist  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  already 
running.  The  speed  will  increase  to  slightly  above 
synchronism,  at  which  point  the  motor  holds  it  constant 
and  returns  a  small  amount  of  energy  to  the  power 
system.  This  method  prevents  any  tendency  to  over- 
speed  during  lowering,  increases  the  cooling  of  the 
motor  on  account  of  fairly  high-speed  operation  at  light 
load,  and  saves  wear  and  tear  on  the  brake  system. 

In  Fig.  4  may  be  seen  the  flexible  coupling  and  safety 
device.  This  view  illustrates  the  value  of  the  pedestal 
type  of  bearing  for  a  large  hoist  motor.  Fig.  5  is  a 
view  of  the  hoist  from  the  opposite  side  and  illustrates 
in  detail  the  type  of  wiring  around  the  hoist  platform. 
All  main  and  control  conductors  are  installed  in  conduit, 
large  sizes  being  necessary  because  the  insulation  of  all 
control  wiring  was  specified  for  2,500  volts.  This  view 
also  shows  the  small  magneto  generator  belted  to  the 
motor  shaft  and  connected  to  one  of  the  meters  on  the 
hoist  platform  and  calibrated  in  r.p.m.  It  also  shows 
the  master  controller,  emergency  switch  and  air-brake 
handle  on  the  hoist  platform,  in  addition  the  dial  indi- 
cating the  location  of  the  trip  will  be  noted.  The  large 
index  rotates  three  times  during  the  complete  trip,  so 
that  the  exact  position  of  the  trip  can  be  noted  from 
the  position  of  the  small  pointer  on  the  dial. 

The  hoist  platform  is  provided  with  meters  which 
at  all  times  indicate  the  current  and  speed  of  the  hoist. 


FIG.   -I       FRONT   VIEW   OF   THE   PHIVING  MOTOR   AND  OPERATOR'S  PLATFORM 
Note  the  flexible  coupling  placed  between  the  motor  and  pinionshafts  and  the  sturdy  construction   of  the  enure  macl-i  le. 
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FIG.   5.     MOTOR  END  OF  HOIST,   SHOWING  OPERATOR'S   PLATFORM    AND  POSITION-INDICATING    DIAL 

This  view  also  shows  a  magneto  belted  to   the  hoist  shaft.     This  machine  is  connected  to  a  meter  on  the  operator's  platform 

and   is  calibrated   in   revolutions  per  minute. 


with  a  safety  switch  to  open  the  oil  circuit  breaker  and 
stop  the  hoist  in  case  of  emergency,  ■with  a  maximum- 
torque  push  button  to  cut  out  the  automatic  accelerat- 
ing relays  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  large 
torques  in  case  of  emergency,  with  a  back-out  switch  to 
enable  the  operator  to  back  out  of  an  overwind,  with  a 
main  control  lever,  a  small  air-brake  lever,  a  small  lever 
for  the  clutches  and  a  telephone  for  communicating 
with  points   inside  of  the  mine. 

The  main  brake  is  of  the  post  type  operated  by  a 
weight  and  released  by  an  air  cylinder.  It  is  controlled 
by  a  small  air-brake  lever  on  the  hoist  platform  through 
a  cataract  system.  A  slack  adjustment  is  furnished  on 
the  brake  system,  which  automatically  shuts  down  the 
hoist  in  case  the  brake  wear  becomes  excessive.  This 
insures  the  brake  system  being  in  first-class  condition 
at  all  times.  A  Webb-type  recorder  is  provided,  which 
gives  a  graphic  record  of  each  trip  and  also  records  all 
signals.  Fig.  2  illustrates  the  nipchanical  parts  of  the 
hoist  and  .shows  the  type  of  brake  system,  including  the 
countershaft  bra!  e,  the  bedplate  for  the  motor  and  the 
hoist  platform.  In  this  figure  also  can  be  seen  the  brake 
magnet,  cataract  system,  device  for  taking  care  of  brake 
wear,  the  rear  of  the  back-out  switch  and  the  telephone. 

An  auxiliary  band  brake  is  furnished  on  the  pinion 
shaft.  This  operates  in  conjunction  with  the  main 
brake  and  can  be  so  adjusted  that  it  takes  care  of  the 
inertia  effect  of  the  motor  rotor,  thus  relieving  the 
main  brakes  and  gears  from  unnecessary  stress  and 
wear. 

The  safety  device  furnished  by  the  Vulcan  Iron 
Works  con.'^i.sts  of  a  lly-ball  type  of  governor  and  a 
traveiing-nul  type  of  overwinding  device.  This  appa- 
ratus prevent.'-  overspeed  during  any  part  of  the  cycle 
and  will  shut  off  the  power  supply  and  apply  the  brake.* 
if  the  hoist  operator  does  not  retard  the  trip  at  the 


proper  time.  In  ca.se  of  overwind  the  power  is  cut  off 
and  the  brakes  applied.  It  is  not  possible  to  oper- 
ate the  hoist  again  until  the  back-out  switch  is  thrown 
to  the  projier  position  and  then  movement  can  take  place 
only  in  the  proper  direction. 

A  valuable  feature  has  been  added  to  this  safety 
device.  In  case  of  overspeed  or  failure  of  power  during 
the  high-speed  portion  of  the  cycle  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  apply  the  brakes  suddenly  because  in  such  a  case 
the  hoist  would  stop  quickly,  while  the  trip  would  drift 
ahead  and  stop  gradually,  producing  slack  cable.  The 
trip  M'oukl  then  run  back  and  cause  serious  damage  by 
breaking  the  cable  or  bending  the  drum  shaft.  The 
safety  device  is  so  arranged  that  the  brakes  are  gradu- 
ally applied  at  any  but  the  overwind  position,  in  which 
case  they  are  applied  promptly. 

Fig.   3   illustrates  the   safety   device   and  shows   the 


FIG.   6.      CIRCUIT   BRKAKER   AND  SWITCHBOARD  PANELS 

The  switches  are  dcsluncil  for  a  maximum  potential  of  6.6"0 
volts.  Thiy  iirc  arranK<il  In  Kroups  of  two  each  and  sometimes 
uoeratu  several   times  per   minute. 
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FIGS.    7   ami   S.      GRAPHIC    WATTMETER    RECORD    OF    IIAULIXG    CARS    FROM    RIVER    HEADING 
The  start  was  begun  at  half  speed  and  after  straight  track  was    reached  the  hoist  was  continued  at  full  speed. 


n 
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FIGS.  9  AND  10.     RECORD  OF  HOISTING   24  LOADED  CARS  FROM  THE   BOTTOM 
In  thi  s  case  the  cars  were  pulled  around  the  curve  onto  the  straight  track  and  there  stopped.     The  controller  was  then  thrown  to 

the  full  "on"  position  and  the  record  here  showns  made. 


solenoid  on  the  end  next  to  the  governor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  half-speed  operation.  In  addition  the  overwind 
switches  and  the  device  for  graduating  the  brake  release 
according  to  the  position  of  the  trip  can  be  seen. 

The  various  safety  devices  on  this  hoist  provide  the 
following  features: 

(1)  The  hoist  cannot  over-travel  in  either  direction. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  for  the  hoist  operator  to  start 
the  machine  in  the  wrong  direction  at  either  limit  of 
travel. 

(3)  Protection  is  provided  against  overspeed  arising 
from  any  cause  whatever  during  any  part  of  the  cycle. 

(4)  Excessive  peaks  cannot  be  imposed  on  the  power 
system  because  of  careless  handling  of  the  controller. 
The  power  input  to  the  hoist  is  held  below  certain  pre- 
determined limits  through  the  use  of  automatic  relays  in 
the  control   sy.stem. 

(.5)  Power  will  he  interrupted  and  the  brakes  applied 
if  the  operator  fails  to  retard  the  hoist  at  the  proper 
time. 

(6)  The  hoist  cannot  be  started  upon  return  df 
power  or  after  the  safety  devices  have  acted  until  the 
operator  has  returned  the  control  lever  to  the  "off" 
position. 

(7)  If  the  operator  fails  to  keep  the  brake  system 
in  proper  adjustment,  power  will  be  interrupted  and 
the  brakes  applied,  and  further  operation  cannot  take 
place  until  proper  adjustments  have  been  made. 

(8)  There  will  be  no  delay  in  operation  because 
of  the  functioning  of  any  of  the  safety  features.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  operator  to  call  for  assist- 


ance in  case  of  an  emergency  stop,  over-travel  or  other 
contingency. 

(9)  Operation  of  the  safety  devices  does  not  cause 
a  movement  of  any  of  the  levers  on  the  hoist  platform, 
that  may  endanger  the  operator. 

(10)  No  safety  feature  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
operator. 

(11)  All  electrical  safety  devices  depend  upon  open- 
ing of  electric  circuits,   not  the  closing  of  them. 

(12)  A  safety  switch  is  provided  on  the  hoist  plat- 
form to  enable  the  operator  to  stop  the  machine  at  any 
time. 

(13)  The  various  safety  devices  give  the  operator 
complete  confidence  in  his  ability  to  control  the  hoist, 
thereby  permitting  him  tn  run  to  its  greatest  output. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  high-tension  primary  switches  in  the 
foreground.  These  switches  are  designed  for  a  maxi- 
mum voltage  of  6,600  and  a  current  capacity  of  500  amp 
They  sometimes  operate  several  times  during  each  cycle, 
and  are  much  superior  to  any  oil-immersed  switch  for 
such  service.  They  are  operated  in  three  groups  of 
two  each.  The  individual  switches  are  mounted  on 
heavy  channel  iron  frames  and  have  porcelain  insulators. 
Magnetic  blow-outs  and  divided  arc  chutes  are  pro- 
vided to  protect  the  operator  in  opening  heavy  currents 
at  high  voltage. 

A  number  of  graphic  wattmeter  tests  have  been  made 
with  the  hoist  operating  at  half  speed,  the  substation 
as  yet  not  having  sufficient  capacity  for  full-speed  oper- 
ation. These  tests  show  clearly  the  various  resistance 
steps  and  illustrate  the  low  starting  torque  necessary 
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for  this  slope  hoist.  Because  slack  cable  must  lie  taken 
up  and  slow  starts  must  be  made  the  resistance  is 
proportioned  to  give  a  low  starting  torque  on  the  first 
notch.  This  low  value  is  economically  obtained  by 
leaving  one  of  the  phases  in  the  secondary  of  the 
motor  open.  The  second  notch  simply  closes  the  open 
phase.  The  resistance  must  have  considerable  carrying 
capacity  in  order  to  take  care  of  pulling  the  entire  trip 
at  a  slow  speed  around  the  curve  at  the  bottom.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  trip  around  the  curve  absorbs  from  sixty  to 
eighty  seconds  of  the  hoisting  time. 

In  Fig.  7  is  shown  a  graphic  wattmeter  test,  when 
handling  a  trip  of  twenty-four  loaded  cars  from  the 
River  Heading  at  half  speed.  This  curve  shows  that 
the  first  notch  is  used  to  take  up  the  slack  cable  and 
then  three  more  notches  are  employed  to  pull  the  trip 
slowly  around  the  curve  to  the  straight  track.  The 
finish  of  this  haul  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  indicating  that 
the  trip  reached  the  straight  part  of  the  track  in  about 
seventy-eight  seconds,  at  which  time  the  control  lever 
was  moved  to  the  full  "on"  position  and  acceleration 
to  full  speed  took  place,  the  ninth  notch  coming  in  at 
eighty-six  seconds. 

Does  the  Whole  Trip  Vibrate  Rhythmically? 

This  curve  shows  in  an  exaggerated  form  a  pulsation 
that  was  noticed  in  all  of  the  tests.  It  was  thought  at 
first  that  a  rhythmic  change  in  frequency  might  be  the 
cause  of  this  pulsation.  From  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous tests  it  is  now  believed  that  the  pulsation  probably 
is  due  to  a  vibration  of  the  entire  trip  caused  by  the 
large  mass  and  great  length  of  cable.  A  vibration  of 
this  kind  is  often  noticed  when  using  a  first-motion 
steam  engine,  due  to  the  pulsating  tractive  effort  of  the 
engine  itself.  In  most  of  the  other  tests  the  vibration 
was  much  smaller. 

The  results  of  starting  a  trip  from  the  bottom  after 
it  had  been  pulled  around  the  curve  into  the  straight 
track  and  there  stopped  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  con- 
troller was  moved  to  the  full  "on"  position  from  rest. 
The  illustration  shows  that  the  first  four  notches  came 
in  promptly,  after  which  the  accelerating  relays  took 
care  of  the  following  notches.  The  last  notch  indicates 
that  slightly  too  much  resistance  is  cut  out,  and  this 
can  be  readily  adjusted.  The  same  rhythmic  vibration 
takes  place  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  but  to  a  much  smaller 
degree.  The  time  element  is  a  little  larger,  probably 
because  of  the  greater  distance  from  the  top. 

In  Fig.  10  is  shown  the  finish  of  the  trip  started 
in  Fig.  9.  The  time  interval  of  vibration  is  lessened 
considerably  heiause  of  the  shorter  length  of  cable. 
Tests  of  this  kind  show  clearly  the  effect  of  varying 
grades  and  curves  and  provide  a  valuable  check  on  the 
capacity  of  the  electrical  equipment. 

The  ultimate  duty  of  this  hoist  will  consist  of  lower- 
ing the  loaded  trips  about  13,000  ft.  to  a  point  where 
the  cars  will  be  transported  by  rail  to  the  Monongahela 
River,  at  which  point  the  coal  will  be  dumped  into 
barges  for  river  transportation  to  the  large  byproduct 
coke  plant  at  Clairton. 


Morrow  Makes  Mifl-West  Circuit 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  managing  director  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  is  attending  this  week's  meetings  of 
operators  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Evansville,  Ind. ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Louisville,  Ky. 


Union  Attacks  Alabama  Industrial 
Relations  Committee  Plan 

A  BITTER  attack,  impugning  the  motives  and  fair- 
ness of  Federal  Judge  W.  I.  Grubb,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  umpires  to  settle  differences  between  operators 
and  coal  miners  in  Alabama,  has  been  launched  here  by 
William  L.  Harrison,  international  organizer  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

In  a  lengthy  statement  Organizer  Harrison  vigor- 
ously denounced  the  plan  of  the  industrial  relations 
committee  which  was  put  into  effect  by  Alabama  coal 
operators  on  April  1.  He  termed  it  "the  most  auto- 
cratic and  undemocratic  program  that  was  ever  inau- 
gurated by  employers  to  stamp  out  in  this  country  a 
legitimate  trade-union  movement  and  to  make  impos- 
sible collective  bargaining  between  employees  and  em- 
ployers." 

Judge  Grubb  was  appointed  by  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration during  the  war  and  up  to  March  31  when  the 
Garfield  agreement  expired,  named  the  umpires  in  the 
Alabama  coal  fields.  Organizer  Harrison  declares  in 
his  statement  that  no  fairness  may  be  expected  by 
the  miners  from.  Judge  Grubb  on  the  grounds  that 
Judge  Grubb's  three  appointments  of  umpires  have  all 
been  unsatisfactory  to  them  and  that  Judge  Grubb, 
himself,  is  a  coal  operator.  When  asked  about  this 
Judge  Grubb  stated  that  the  facts  of  his  ownership  of 
coal  stock  had  been  communicated  to  the  minei's  in 
each  instance  and  that  the  miners,  themselves,  specifi- 
cally waived  such  alleged  incompetency  to  act.  Judge 
Grubb,  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  industrial 
relations  committee,  will  appoint  the  umpires  who,  in 
disputed  cases,  will  have  the  last  word. 

Organizer  Harrison  also  brings  out  the  long-standing 
fight  in  Alabama  between  operators  and  miners  over 
recognition  of  the  union.  The  miners  want  the  union 
recognized,  as  a  union,  and  demand  that  any  settlement 
made  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  contract  drawn  up  jointly 
by  operators  and  unions  in  which  the  union  shall  be 
recognized. 

Harrison  Raises  Six  Points  Against  Grubb 

Mr.  Harrison  objected  to  the  plan  on  the  following 
specific  grounds: 

1.  That  the  proposal  is  patterned  after  the  Rocke- 
feller plan  in  operation  in  Colorado  with  the  exception 
that  the  Rockefeller  plan  grants  the  right  to  organize 
"for  protection"  and  this  is  denied  in  Alabama.  2.  That 
there  is  no  provision  for  a  joint  meeting  of  miners  and 
operators  as  provided  by  the  report  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission.  3.  That  the  proposition  is  designee! 
to  destroy  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in 
Alabama  and  prevent  the  men  from  organizing.  4.  That 
the  increase  in  wages  granted  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  coal  commission  in  that 
day  labor  was  increased  only  69c.  per  day  in  the  case 
of  drivers  and  60c.  per  day  for  tipplemen,  instead  of 
$1  per  day  for  both.  5.  That  the  election  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  mine  workers  on  the  industrial  committee 
will  be  completely  under  the  influence  or  domination  of 
the  superintendents  and  foremen  of  the  representative 
mines.  6.  That  Judge  W.  I.  Grubb.  of  the  federal 
court,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  miners  as  the  man  to 
name  the  umpire  who  will  finally  settle  all  disputes 
that  may  occur  hereafter  between  the  mine  workers  and 
operating  companies. 
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Gathering  Locomotive  with  New  Features 
To  Lengthen  Life  and  Save  Power 

Electric  Braking,  an  Outside  Frame  with  High  Track  Clearance,  Leaf- 
Type  Springs,  an  Improved  Cable  Reel  and  Demountable  Tires  Are  the 
Chief  New  Features  Embodied  in  the  Construction  of  This  Machine 

By  John  Liston 

Srlu'n(H-tful\'.   X.   Y. 


THE  new  type  of  prathering  loconiotivo  here  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  combines  in  a  single  two- 
motor  unit  rive  new  features,  all  of  which  have 
successfully  withstood  such  severe  and  lon<i:-continued 
tests  in  practical  coal-mine  service  as  to  demonstrate 
fully  their  general  utility. 

Bv  means  of  a  new  type  of  controller  positive  and 
graduated  electric  braking  is  secured.  Heretofore  much 
more  effort  has  been  expended  in  operating  the  brakes 
in  gathering  work  than  in  handling  heavy  haulage  loco- 
motives. The  haulage  locomotive,  as  a  rule,  starts  from 
some  given  point  and  stops  only  when  it  reaches  the 
tipple  or  shaft  bottom,  a  considerable  distance  away. 
En  route  there  are  few  if  any  stops,  and  the  motorman 
is  therefore  seldom  required  to  operate  the  brakes  on 
the  way. 

In  gathering  work  the  locomotive  ordinarily  starts 
and  stops  many  times  while  the  switches  at  the  room 
necks  are  thrown  and  while  couplings  are  made  to  each 
car  individually.  Consequently,  while  the  gathering 
locomotive   is  lighter  than   the   main-haulage   machine 


the  sum  total  of  bi-aking  effort  expanded  by  the  motor- 
man  is  considerably  greater. 

The  new  controller  was  desigiied  with  a  view  to  re- 
lieving the  motormaii  of  a  large  part  of  this  iiraking 
and  it  operates  so  that  the  locomotive  is  stopped  by  its 
own  momentum.  This  is  accomplished  by  providing 
on  the  controller  reverse  cylinder  a  set  of  connections 
that  turn  the  motors  into  self-excited  generators,  and 
the  energy  developed  by  them  is  absorbed  in  the  main 
resistors.  The  amount  of  this  energy,  and  consequently 
the  degree  of  braking  effort,  is  governed  by  the  main 
cylinder  of  the  controller.  The  more  the  resistance  that 
is  cut  out  of  circuit,  the  more  quickly  will  the  stop 
be  made. 

The  reverse  cylinder  of  the  controller  is  provided  with 
four  points,  two  for  each  direction  of  motion.  For  the 
fir.st  of  these  points  the  motors  are  connected  in  the 
regular  motoring  position.  When  it  is  desired  to  stop, 
the  main  cylinder  is  thrown  off  in  the  usual  way  and 
the  reverse  cylinder  is  through  to  the  second,  or  braking 
point.    The  main  cylinder  is  then  turned  on  again  and 


FIG.    1.      SIDE   VIEW   OF   THE    NEW    LOCOMOTIVE 
Note  high  rail  clearance,  equalized  suspension  of  leaf  springs  withacccssihility  of   I)r:il<p-:u1justlng  in 
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FIG.  J.  REEL  MOTOR  AND  BOTTOM  OF  CABLE  REEL 

The  large  size  of  the  supporting  ball  bearing  is  one  of  the 
improvements   in   reel   design. 

the  motors  (or  generators,  as  they  now  are)  begin  to 
retard  the  locomotive. 

The  degree  of  braking  is  under  the  motorman's  con- 
trol at  all  times,  for  if  he  finds  that  he  is  stopping  too 
quickly,  he  merely  has  to  throw  off  the  main  cylinder 
and  permit  the  locomotive  to  coast.  In  numerous  tests 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  with  the  trolley  discon- 
nected the  residua]  magnetism  of  the  motors,  when  act- 
ing as  generators,  is  sufficient  to  insure  as  quick  a  trip 
stop  as  when  the  trolley  is  connected.  This  is  an  im- 
portant factor  ii  estimating  the  all-around  serviceability 
of  electric  braking  in  gathering  work. 

On  a  level  track  the  motorman  can  bring  his  train  to 
a  dead  stop  without  using  the  ordinary  hand  brake  at 
all.  He  also  can  bring  it  to  a  stop  on  a  grade,  but  as 
there  is  no  energy  developed  when  the  wheels  have 
stopped  turning,  the  locomotive  will  stop  and  start 
again,  stop  and  start  again  unless  the  hand  brakes  are 
set.  A  runaway,  however,  is  impossible  so  long  as  the 
train  weight  and  grade  are  within  the  braking  capacity 
of  the  locomotive. 

With  electric  braking,  therefore,  the  hand  brakes  need 
to  be  used  verj'  little,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  great 
reduction  in  the  wear  on  brake  shoes  and  whoel  treads 
as  compared  with  hand  braking.  Furthermore,  with 
electric  braking,  since  the  retarding  effect  is  zero  as 
soon  as  the  wheels  have  stopped  rotating,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  skidding  of  the  wheels,  and  consequently  there 
will  be  few,  if  any,  flat  spots  developed  from  this  cause. 

There  is  another  incidental  benefit  with  this  type  of 
controller.  With  the  ordinary  controller  careless  or  in- 
diflferent  motormen  do  not  always  use  the  hand  brakes 
when  they  wa  t  to  stnii  In  r'l.iny  mines  it  is  u  rather 
too  frequent  practice   for  the   motorman  to  save  effort 


liy  reversing  the  motors  when  a  stop  is  to  be  made. 
When  stopped  in  this  way,  the  motors  sustain  a  heavy 
rush  of  current  and  the  gearing  and  other  parts  of  the 
mechanical  equipment  receive  severe  shocks,  all  of  which 
tend  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  various  parts  and  run 
lip  the  maintenance  costs. 

This  controller  is  different  in  another  way  from  that 
employed  upon  the  ordinary  mine  locomotive.  Most 
controllers  at  present  are  arranged  so  that  the  loco- 
motive will  start  with  the  motors  either  in  series  or  in 
parallel.  Here  a-jain  the  indifferent  motorman  will  not 
use  the  series  position  when  running  slow.  Instead  he 
will  leave  the  reverse  cylinder  in  the  parallel  position 
and  get  slow,  speed  by  running  on  resistance.  This  in- 
creases maintenance  costs  of  resistors  and  while  on  slow 
speed  consumes  twice  as  much  current  as  if  the  motors 
were  in  series. 

This  question  of  additional  current  consumption  may 
not  in  many  cases  represent  a  serious  economic  loss 
when  one  locomotive  only  is  considered,  but  when  a 
number  of  gathering  machines  are  used  the  total  amount 
of  energy  wasted  in  this  way  in  a  year  is  always  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  to  the  mine  engineer 
who  is  desirous  of  maintaining  a  high  over-all  efficiency 
for  the  electric  system  of  the  mine. 

The  electric  braking  controller  is  a  positive  insurance 
against  this  particular  form  of  waste  as  it  is  of  the 
series-parallel  type  similar  to  that  used  on  the  ordinary 
street  car  and  the  first  point  is  always  "series-motors." 
Consequently  the  motorman  cannot  get  to  parallel  opera- 
tion until  he  has  gone  through  all  the  series  points. 

In  Fig.  4  the  controller  is  shown  with  the  arc  chutes 
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Tread  is  not  .Mhrunk  on  but  hold  In  place  by  two  Vd  rlng.s  drawn 

tlglit   with    boli.q.      Two    nwn    with    wrrnchi-.s   can   replace   a    worn 

tiro    in    nftccn    minutes    ready    for   immediate    service. 
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FIGS.  4,  :>  AND  6.     SOMK  DETAILS  OF  THE  CONTKOI.l.Kli 

I'lu'   lonstiiution   of  this  controller   is    laiiiciilly   different  from   tliiit  of  tlie  ordinary  type.      Tlie  rivi'ise  eylindir   is   piovided   willi   four 
operating    points    and    a   niailral,   and    llie   art--cluUc   apt'i-tinu*s    are  i-oniparativjly   i-estri<-l<-d. 


in  normal  operating  position.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
apertures  are  greatly  restricted  as  compared  with  ordi- 
nary controller  construction.  This  arrangement  was 
adopted  after  exhaustive  tests  had  demonstrated  that  by 
this  means  the  arc  could  be  extinguished  in  about  one- 
thii'd  of  the  time  required  with  the  more  open  form  of 
arc  chute. 

This  detail  insures  longer  life  for  the  contacts  since 
for  all  practical  purposes  their  length  of  service  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  time  of  duration  of  the  arc. 

The  outside  frame  construction  adopted  for  the  new 
locomotive  is  decidedly  substantial.  The  side  frames 
are  cut  from  solid  rolled  steel  plates,  while  the  end 
frames  are  built  up  from  structural  steel  channels,  rolled 
slabs  and  wood  bumpers  protected  by  heavy  face  plates. 

The  outside  frame  in  this  case  differs  from  the  usual 
machine  of  this  type  in  that  the  clearance  between  the 
rail  head  and  lower  edge  of  the  side  frame  is  high. 
Ordinarily  an  outside-frame  machine  would  clear  the 
rail  head  at  this  point  by  3  or  4  in.  When  the  locomotive 
is  derailed,  the  frame  settles  down  to  about  the  level  of 
'the  rails  and  prevents  all  access  to  the  wheels.  With 
this  new  construction  the  high  clearance  of  the  frame 
permits  access  to  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel  so  that 
blocking  or  other  re-railing  devices  may  be  put  into 
position,  and  the  locomotive  gotten  back  on  the  track 
practically  as  quickly  as  if  the  wheels  were  outside  of 
the  frame. 

Outside  Frames  Mechanically  Advantageous 

There  are,  of  course,  some  mines  where  side  clearance 
will  not  permit  the  extra  width  of  the  outside-frame 
type  machine,  hut  as  a  rule  the  main  objection  to  this 
type  of  construction  has  been  the  difficulty  of  getting  it 
back  on  the  track  in  case  of  derailment.  The  high-clear- 
ance feature  should  remove  this  objection. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outside-frame  construction  per- 
mits the  use  of  a  better  journal  box,  one  that  is  entirely 
inclosed  at  one  end,  while  the  other  end  can  be  fitted 
with  a  dust  guard.  With  an  inside  frame  both  ends  of 
the  box  must  be  open  and  bearings  must  also  be  made 
in  two  halves.  This  is  not  as  good  construction  as  the 
closed-end  box  either  theoretically  or  practically.  With 
the  outside  frame  the  greater  space  between  the  side 
frames  allows  more  room  for  the  equipment  and  permits 
the  use  of  a  liberal  amount  of  space  for  the  motor- 
man's  cab. 

Heretofore  practically  all  iwo-motor  locomotives  have 
been  equipped  with  the  round  wire-coil  type  of  journal 
spring,  whereas  the  heavier  three-motor  machines  were 


provided  with  leaf-typo  springs.  These  insured  smoother 
running  and  better  distribution  of  the  weight  on  the 
drivers  when  operatintr  on  rough  and  uneven  tracks. 

As  the  result  of  operating  experience  gained  with  the 
three-motor  units,  the  mw  locomotive  was  provided  with 
a  semi-elliptic  leaf-type  spring  having  an  equalizing  bar 
between  the  two  journal  springs  on  each  side.  Becau.se 
of  the  limited  space  in  the  over-all  dimensions  of  mine 
locomotives,  the  leaf  springs  can  be  designed  with  a 
much  greater  margin,  that  is,  with  much  less  of  an 
approach  to  the  ela.stic  limits  of  the  material  used,  than 
is  the  case  with  helical  spring  design.  Consequently 
the  leaf  .springs  are  mechanically  stronger  and  less  liable 
to  breakage. 

Leaf  Springs  Permit  Wheels  to  Accommodate 
Themselves  to  Tr.\ck  Inequalities 

By  using  leaf  springs  and  equalizers  the  two-motor 
four-wheel  locomotives  will  accommodate  themselves  to 
inequalities  in  track  levels  for  the  reason  that  any 
change  in  wheel  load  is  transmitted  through  the  equaliz- 
ing levers  to  the  other  wheels,  thereby  practically  even- 
ing up  the  weight  on  the  drivers.  Incidentally,  the 
equalizing  lever  greatly  increases  the  range  of  spring 
action  and  any  tendency  toward  derailment  is  thereby 
minimized.  Finally,  the  improved  riding  qualities  of 
the  locomotive  tend  to  reduce  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
track  and  roadbed. 

The  cable  reel  on  Ihis  machine  is  an  improved  form  of 
the  vertical-axis  motor-driven  type  that  has  been  used 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years.  No  change  has  been 
made  in  the  ball-bearing  motor  but  the  bearing  mechan- 
ism of  the  reel  itself  has  been  modified  so  as  to  .secure 
greater  stability  and  better  wearing  qualities.  Instead 
of  a  large  diameter  of  bearing  made  up  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  balls,  the  reel  now  rotates  on  a 
heavy-duty  type  combination  thrust  and  step  ball  bear- 
ing mounted  at  the  center  of  the  reel  disk.  The  double- 
reduction  driving  train  is  made  up  entirely  of  forged- 
steel  gears  and  heat-treated  pinions. 

The  construction  of  the  demountable  tires  is  extremely 
simple,  consisting  merely  of  two  wedge-shaped  steel 
rings  drawn  together  at  suitable  intervals  by  bolts.  In 
drav;ing  these  rings  into  position  the  tire  is  forced  t6 
take  its  proper  alignment  with  respect  to  the  wheel 
hub  and  gage  line,  while  the  wedging  action  of  the  rings 
locks  it  securely  in  place. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  renewal  of  this  tire  is 
a  much  shorter  job  than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinaiy 
shrunk-on   type.     Socket  wrenches   are   the  only   tools 
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required,  and  the  change  can  be  made  in  the  locomotive 
barn.  With  outside-frame  locomotives  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  drop  the  axles,  and  with  inside-frame  machines 
the  chance  can  be  made  without  taking  the  axle  out  of 
the  frame. 

The  advantages  of  these  demountable  tires  will  be 
appreciated  by  anyone  who  has  had  to  replace  a  shrunk- 
en tire.  The  complete  replacement  of  the  new  tire  can 
be  effected  by  two  men  in  about  15  min.  for  each  wheel. 

With  the  co-operation  of  W.  A.  Chandler,  electrical 
engineer  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  a  6-ton  gathering 
locomotive  with  an  experimental  braking  equipment  of 


the  type  here  described  was  placed  in  service  at  ihe 
above-named  company's  coal  mines  near  Uniontown,  Pa. 
This  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  past  two 
years,  during  which  time  the  necessary  refinements 
were  worked  out  under  actual  service  conditions. 

A  20-ton  main-haulage  locomotive  with  similar  brak- 
ing control  has  been  handling  loaded  trains  on  a  4,000-ft. 
line  with  4  to  5  per  cent  grades  for  about  one  year.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
new  gathering  locomotive  have  fully  demonstrated  their 
value  in  actual  service.  The  locomotive  here  described 
v.as  designed  by  engineers  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 


Meeting  Difficulties  of  Centrifugal  Pumping 

By  Suitable  Construction 

End  Thrust  is  Met  by  Hydraulic  Balancing  —  Diffusion  Rings  Are 
Omitted — Wearing  Rings  Reduced  from  Four  to  Two — Internal  Parts 
Made  Readily  Accessible — Centrifugal  Pumps  Have  Large  Capacity 


MANY  mining  engineers  hesitate  to  install  centrif- 
ugal pumps  for  handling  mine  water  for  two 
reasons — the  high  upkeep  cost  and  the  tendency 
of  the  machine  to  break  down  when  most  needed.  Pumps 
designed  for  handling  fresh  water  give  poor  service  in 
mine  drainage,  even  if  made  entirely  of  bronze.  Quite 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained,  however,  with 
pumps  especially  built  for  the  mines.  Wear  on  the 
rotating  parts  in  contact  with  the  water  cannot  be 
avoided.  A  mine  pump  should,  therefore,  have  few  wear- 
ing parts  in  order  to  minimize  the  upkeep  expense. 
Furthermore,  the  pump  should  be  hydraulically  bal- 
anced, since  most  shutdowns  arise  from  end  thrust. 

Single-suctioii  iTiulti-stage  -pumps  are  particularly 
inclined  to  "shove."  Wnat  causes  the  end  thrust  is 
sometimes  hard  to  detennine,  especially  when  the 
impellers  are  surrounded  by  diffusion  rings,  that  ham- 
per inspection.  It  may  be  caused  by  blocked  impellers 
or  excessive  wear  of  the  impeller  seal  rings.  Again  the 
impellers  may  not  be  in  line  with  the  diffusion  rings, 
or  other  slight  imperfections  or  maladjustments  may 
exist. 


As  is  well  known,  single-stage,  double-suction,  volute 
pumps  give  excellent  service  in  the  mines  because  they 
have  few  parts  and  are  hydraulically  balanced.  They 
are  absolutely  reliable  if  equipped  with  a  bearing  that 
will  take  care  of  end  thrust.  (Fig.  1)  The  Hazleton 
two-stage  volute  pumps  are  built  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  double-suction  volute  machines.  The  water  enters 
the  impellers  from  both  sides  (Fig.  2),  but  there  are 
two  volutes  combined  into  one  casting,  the  discharge 
fi-om  the  first  passing  under  the  second  volute  and  up 
into  the  eye  of  the  second  impeller,  so  that  the  volutes 
work  in  series  and  produce  twice  the  head  obtained  in 
a  single-stage  pump.  This  arrangement  obviates  the 
necessity  for  diffusion  rings,  commonly  used  in  two-stage 
pumps,  and  reduces  the  number  of  wearing  rings  from 
four  to  two.  This  not  only  means  less  upkeep  cost  but 
also  Ijess  internal  leakage  and  in  consquence  a  much 
longer  maintenance  of  the  original  efficiency  than  dif- 
fusion-ring pumps  can  show. 

The  absence  C)f  diffusion  rings  makes  inspection  easy, 
as  all  internal  parts  are  readily  accessible.  The  water 
is  led  from  the  first  volute  into  the  suction  head  of  the 


HYr.H.\ULI<^\I-LY-BALANCED.    ELECTRICALbY-DRIVTN    PUMP 
Dlstharie  fium  one  si.  Hon  of  this  unit  Is  made  to  th>-  suction  of   the  other,  thus  rompounding  the  effort. 
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second  through  a  carefully  designed  passage,  so  that 
good  efficiency  and  a  compact  casing  are  obtained.  This 
design  is  covered  by  patent.  The  pump  is  balanced  like 
a  double-suction  machine.  If  two  two-stage  pumps-  are 
connected  in  series,  a  four-stage  pump  is  obtained  in 
which  the  impellors  are  mounted  alternately  opposed  on 
the  shaft,  so  that  the  first  impeller  balances  the  second 


ments  that  have  to  be  made  in  difTusion-ring  pumps  are 
not  necessary.  A  four-stage  pump  has  only  four  impel- 
ler sealing  rings-and  the  upkeep  cost  is  low.  The  casing 
is  fitted  with  removable  casing  rings.  A  rubber  gasket 
is  inserted  outside  of  the.se  rings,  the  rubber  projecting 
slightly  above  the  surface  and  preventing  any  leakage 
betveen  casing  and  ring.    The  rings  are  so  heavy  that 


BELOW— HALF    SECTION    OF    A 
DOUBLE   UNIT 

Tho  illrectloii  of  auction  of  the  two  Impellers 

Is    hero     opposite,     thus     tendlngr    so     secure 

balance. 


.VBO\'E— HALF   SECTION  OF  A  SIMPLE  UNIT 

Suction  is  made  from  both  sides  of  the  impeller, 
thus  securing  balance. 


and  the  third  balances  the  fourth.  Heavy  end  thrust  is, 
therefore,  not  likely  to  develop,  but  should  it  do  so  the 
cause  can  easily  be  detected,  as  the  casing  "top  halves" 
are  comparatively  light  and  can  quickly  be  removed.  The 
advantage  of  this  construction  is  still  more  apparent  in 
an  eight-stage  pump.  Two  men  without  the  use  of  a 
hoist  can  easily  lift  off  the  top  halves  of  a  500-gal.-per- 
minute  machine  of  this  type  and  four  men  the  top  halves 
of  a  l,000-gal.-per-minute  pump.  A  spare  motor  can 
be  installed  in  a  short  time,  and  as  the  impellors 
have  liberal  clearance  in  the  casings,  fine  lateral  adjust- 


they  will  stand  reboring,  so  that  they  will  last  twice 
as  long  as  those  commonly  used. 

Not  only  the  internal,  but  also  the  external  parts  of 
the  pump  are  specially  designed  for  mine  service.  The 
thrust  bearing  is  self-oiling  and  water-cooled.  The  cool- 
ing water  is  not  under  pressure  and  cannot  leak  into 
the  bearing.  The  water  jacket  is  open  and  can  easily 
be  cleaned,  as  water  containing  "yellow  boy"  soon  clogs 
narrow  passages.  The  cooling  water  valves  and  flanges 
are  made  of  acid-resisting  bronze,  while  the  piping  is 
of  copper. 


ELECTHICALI.Y-DKIVEX   FOX'R-STAGE    TUMP 

The  various  elements  or  stages  of  this  machine  are  compounded  thus  securing  a  h'gh  working  pressurt- 

such  as  to  scL-ure  hydraulic  balancr. 


while  the  arraneemont  Is 
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Coal  Loader  Based  on  a  New  Principle 

Increased  Production,  Decreased  Labor  and  Reduced  Overhead 
Expense  Are  Goals  of  Operation— A  Loading  Machine  with 
100  Tons  Per  Day  Capacity  May  Do  Much  to  Attain  Them 


ONE  of  the  devices  developed  during  the  war  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  coal  production  was 
the  Joy  loading  machine.  This  has  only  recently 
been  perfected  and  is  now  offered  to  the  industry.  The 
inventor,  J.  F.  Joy,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Joy  Machine 
Co.,  with  main  office  in  the  Union  Arcade  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Development  of  the  machine  was  fos- 
tered by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  and  most  of  the  tests 
necessary  in  perfecting  the  mechanical  principles  in- 
volved in  the;  constructionvvere  made  at  the  Sqmers  No. 
2  mine  of  this  company.  .This  operation,  which  is  used 
principally"  as  an  experimental  one,  is  located  at  Belle 
Vernon,  about  42  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  the  dream  of  every  operator  to  increase  produc- 
tion, decrease  labor  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
reduce  overhead  expenses.  Several  factors  of  high 
economic  importance  may  be  effected  by  a  loading 
machine.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  fact  tha' 
it  would  be  possible  to  mine  a  given  output  from  an 
area  about  h  as  great  as  where  hand  loading  is  employed. 

Thf  benefits  to  be  derived  from  mining  coal  in  a  re- 
stricted area  are  obvious.  There  will  be  less  track 
work  to  be  done,  fewer  mine  cars  to  be  used,  fewer  haul- 
age units  neces.-:!ry,  more  concentrated  supervision,  of 
the  mine  and  a  more  simple  drainage  and  ventilation 
problem.  In  mines  where  a  friable  roof  is  encountered, 
machine  loading  permits  of  a  more  rapid  advance  of 
rooms  and  entries,  with  a  consequent  earlier  drawing 
of  pillars. 

It  wa.s  hoped  that  the  new  loading  machine  would  be 
able  to  realize  by  practical  results  the  theories  men- 
tioned in  the  above  paragraph.  From  a  .series  of  tests 
conducted  under  severe  mining  conditions  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh bed,  the  outlook  is  indeed  encouraging.  Results 
of  some  of  these  tests,  which  were  made  at  the  Somers 
So.  2  mine,  have  been  put  into  the  form  of  tables  and 
accompany   this   article.     The   data  cnntained   in   them 


are  indicative  of  the  high  efficiency  of  machine  loading. 

A  short  description  of  mining  conditions  encountered 
in  the  Somers  No.  2  mine  will  show  that  this  operation 
is  no  different  from  many  others  in  which  the  Pitts- 
burgh bed  of  coal  is  being  developed.  This  bed  carries 
a  uniform  thickness  of  70  to  72  in.,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  local  swamps  is  practically  level.  At  no 
place  are  grades  encountered  that  exceed  7  per  cent. 
The  coal  rests  on  a  firm  limestone  floor  but  the  roof  is 
composed  of  draw  slate  which  varies  from  a  few  inches 
to  as  much  as  4  ft.  in  thickness.  Considerable  trouble 
is  experienced  with  it  as  it  usually  falls  as  soon  as  the 
coal  is  shot  down.  In  cases  where  this  does  not  occur 
the  roof  is  disturbed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  work- 
ing extremely  dangerous.  Above  the  draw  slate  the 
roof  is  fairly  strong  and  permits  posting  to  be  kept 
from  10  to  15  ft.  in  rear  of  the  face. 

The  room-and-pillar  method  of  developing  the  coal  is 
employed.  Entries  9  ft.  wide  are  driven  in  pairs  on 
50-ft.  centers.  Rooms  on  39-ft.  centers  are  driven  off 
these  to  a  distance  of  250  ft.  The  room  necks  are  9 
ft.  wide  and  21  ft.  long,  after  which  the  room  is  widened 
to  from  21  to  24  ft.,  the  actual  room  width  depending, 
of  course,  upon  the  thickness  of  cover.  The  room  pil- 
lars, which  are  from  15  to  16  ft.  in  width,  are  drawn 
after  the  room  has  been  advanced  to  its  full  length  of 
250  ft.  The  track  in  each  room  is  carried  along  one 
side  and  at  a  distance  of  6  ft.  from  the  rib.  As  the 
draw  state  is  brought  down  it  is  gobbed  between  the 
track  and  the  opposite  rib.  Twenty-five-pound  steel 
rails  are  u.sed  in  the  room  track,  which  is  laid  to  a  42-in. 
gage  on  wooden  ties,  spaced  2  ft.  apart. 

The  coal  was  undercut  to  a  depth  of  about  7  ft.  by 
means  of  Sullivan  shortwall  mining  machines  and  shot 
down  in  the  usual  manner  with  black  powder.  The  Joy 
loading  machine  was  then  employed  to  supplant  the 
common  method  of  hand  loading. 
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A  brief  sketch  of  the  machine  was  published  in  the 
Nov.  27  and  Dec.  4  issue  of  Coal  Age,  covering  one  of 
the  machines  in  operation  on  the  surface.  Coal  was 
reloaded  from  a  stock  pile  at  the  Montour  No.  10  Mine 


'— 

TABI.i;    1 

SI1(1\VIN-C.    HESll.TS 

l)F   (IPKKATlnv    KlUlNi; 

DKCKMHKIl.   1917 

Hours 

Can 

Houri* 

Hat. 

W  orki-a 

Loadcxl 

Toils 

ni'liivi"*! 

Cnusiit  of  Uelay.s  liiiU  Remarks 

8 

37 

74 

0 

Miicliiiir  opiTali'^l  ill  room  norks. 

8 

57 

114 

0 

1 

3 

6 

7 

HrokL-  swiiiK  sliufi- 

8 

85 

170 

0 

b 

49 

98 

2 

Urokc  ciithrriiiK  arm 

4 

28 

56 

4 

Urukc  liiitlii'riiiK  unii. 

8 

61 

121 

0 

8 

47 

94 

0 

Short  tTPw. 

6 

63 

126 

0 

8 

60 

120 

0 

8 

56 

112 

0 

8 

53 

106 

0 

8 

57 

1 14 

0 

8 

53 

106 

0 

5 

33 

66 

3 

Ail  min(>  oars  filled. 

0   5 

58 

116 

1    5 

W'aitiiiK  for  mine  cars. 

70 

6 

54 

108 

2 

UL-pairing  .storage  hopper. 

21 

8 

70 

140 

0 

?? 

7 

50 

100 

1 

\\  aitiiig  for  niinp  ears. 

74 

7 

50 

100 

1 

\\  aitiiig  for  mine  ear.s. 

76 

3 

23 

46 

5 

HaulftRO    locomotive    broke    down 

77 

6 

41 

82 

2 

Waiting  for  mine  ears. 

28 

6   5 

58 

116 

1    5 

Wailing  for  mine  cars. 

79 

8 

53 

106 

0 

31 

6  5 

52 

104 

1    5 

Repairing  storage  hopper. 

168  5 


1.251        2,501 


31   5 


Sl'MMAHY 

Working  days 

Hour?  machine  operated 

Cars  loaded   

Tons  

Hours  delayed  

Hours  delayed  due  to  machine  failure ,  . 

Working  hours  in  month 

Time  lost  due  to  causes  other  than  machine  failure . 


25  0 

168   5 

1.251    0 

2.501    0 

315 

16   5 

200  0 

15  0 


of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  The  details  of  operation  at 
that  mine  will  again  be  touched  on  and  when  perused 
in  connection  with  the  accompanying  illustrations  will 
show  some  of  the  mechanical  innovations  embodied  in 
the  machine's  construction. 

The  machine,  which  weighs  about  nine  tons,  is  elec- 
trically driven  and  is  29'-  ft.  long,  5  ft.  wide  and  5  ft. 
high.    It  is  moved  under  its  ov.'n  power  at  a  maximum 


speed  of  eight  miles  per  hour,  the  speed  of  travel  being 
at  all  times  under  the  control  of  the  operator. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  two  con- 
veyors are  embraced  in  the  construction.  One  of  these 
reaches  from  the  gathering  mechanism  to  a  storage 
hopper  that  constitutes  the  body  of  the  machine.  A 
second  conveyor  is  utilized  to  discharge  the  coal  from 
the  hopper  into  the  mine  car,  which  is  located  to  the 
rear  of  the  machine.  Both  conveyors  are  flexibly 
mounted  on  the  supporting  truck  and  may  be  swung 
to  nearly  any  angle.  This  feature  of  con.struction  per- 
mits the  machine  to  traverse  short-radius  curves  such 
as  those  at  room  entrances. 

The  gathering  mechanism  is  placed  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  loading  conveyor.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  a 
pair  of  geared  fingers  that  are  arranged  so  as  to  be 
positively  driven  in  a  fixed  orbital  path.  The  initial 
movement  of  the  fingers  is  forward  into  the  coal,  after 
which  there  is  a  raking  motion  aci-oss  the  coal  face  and 
then  a  rearward  movement  toward  the  loading  conveyor. 
P'rom  this  point  the  movement  is  a  return  to  the  starting 
position.    The  path  of  the  finger  tips  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

After  the  machine  has  been  brought  into  the  room 
where  it  is  desired  to  load  the  coal,  the  loading  conveyor 
is  lowered  so  as  to  bring  the  gathering  mechanism  at 
the  front  end  into  contact  with  the  floor.  The  machine 
is  then  propelled  forward  until  the  gathering  mechan- 
ism is  in  close  proximity  to  the  loosened  coal,  after 
which  it  is  set  in  motion  and  the  machine  bodily  moved 
forward  on  the  track  until  the  fingers  in  their  orbital 
movement  engage  the  coal  and  gather  it  onto  the  load- 
ing conveyor. 

The  gathering  mechanism  is  of  simple  but  rugged 
construction  and  with  its  undermining  action  is  capable 
of  loosening  the  coal  from  a  semi-undisturbed  state. 
Safety  measures  in  the  form  of  friction  clutches  are 
provided  so  as  to  prevent  destruction  of  the  gathering 
mechanism  when  the  fingers  encounter  relatively  im- 
movable lumps  of  coal. 


JOY   LOADINi;    ....>.   ..IXB   IN    OPERATIN'G    POSITION 

T!;o  forward  convevor  is  swung  to  one  side  and  tlie  gatherinpr  heail  lowered.     The  fingers  worUine  alternately  f-om  cither  side  gather 

the  coal  to  this  conveyor.     This  discharges  to  a.  hopper  feeding  the  second   or  rear  conveyor,  which  louds  the  cars. 
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The  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
machine  are  departures  from  any  other  attempts  that 
have  been  made  along  this  line.  In  the  first  place  the 
gathering  mechanism  with  its  horizontal,  penetrating, 
undermining  action  is  effectual  in  winning  coal  from 
a  semi-undisturbed  state.  This  allows  for  a  fairly  con- 
servative use  of  explosives.  The  storage  hopper  goes  a 
long  way  in  solving  the  transportation  problem  since  it 
makes  possible  the  changing  of  cars  without  interrupt- 
ing the  operation  of  gathering  the  coal  from  the  floor. 

The  new  loading  machine  was  first  placed  in  service 
on  Dec.  1,  1917,  and  has  been  operated  continuously 
ever  since.  Several  of  the  machines  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, each  of  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  an  aver- 
age daily  production  of  100  tons.  This  is  really  a  highly 
conservative  figure  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

The  machine  crew  consists  of  an  operator,  a  helper 


TABLE  III.     RECAPITULATION  DECEMBER,   I9I7,  AND 
I  JANUARY,   1918 


Working  Jays 

Hours  machine  operated 

Cars  loaded      

Tons  loaded 

Hours  delayed    

Hours  tielayed  due  to  machine  failure 

Possible  working  hours      

Average  tons  per  working  <iay    

Percentage  of  time  lost  (iue  to  machine  failure. 
Average  tons  per  hour  iimchino  operated 


51    0 

314.5 

3,845  0 

5,689  0 

93   5 

27  0 

408  0 

111    0 

6  6 

18.0 


and  to  oversee  and  assist  with  the  cleaning  of  the  coal 
as  it  passes  up  the  loading  conveyor  and  into  the  stor- 
age hopper.  In  this  respect  the  loading  conveyor  is  not 
unlike  a  small  picking  table,  and  with  ordinary  care 
exercised  in  the  cleaning  there  should  not  be  any  fur- 
ther need  for  picking  on  the  surface. 

The  duties   of  the  helper  are  to  clean   up  the  coal 
fragments  that  may  be  left  by  the  machine  in  the  cor- 


LH  Hoist 
Cylmeter 
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Plan  cf  the  Low 
Model  Machine 

The  paths  of 
the  fingers  are 
here  plainly 
shown.  In  this 
low  model  the  sec- 
end  conveyor 
serves  for  a  tem- 
porary storage  in 
place  of  the  hop- 
per used  on  the 
higher  machine. 
This  wiil  carry 
when  full  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of 
coal  to  appreci- 
ably slioiten  the 
time  necessary  to 
fill  a  car  upon  the 
track  behind  the 
machine. 


and  a  car  pusher.     The  operator's  duty  is  to  supervise 
the  handling  of  the  machine  in  its  various  operations 


TABLE 

11.     SHOWING  RESULTS  OF  OPKRATIdN'  DfldXCi 

JANUARY,    1918 

Hours 

Cars 

Hours 

Date 

Worked  Loadec 

Tons 

Delayed           Cuasea  of  Delays  and  I:entarka 

I 

51 

102 

Waiting formine cars,  bad  tra  L 

) 

90 

180 

Defective  track. 

4 

52 

104 

Watting  for  mine  cars 

J 

75 

150 

\\  a  ting  for  mine  cars. 

t 

34 

68 

Waiting  for  mine  cars. 

a 

72 

144 

Defcrtive  track  and  wait  nig  for  driver. 

74 

148 

Waiting  for  driver,  30  iinn.  niaclnnerepr 

IV 

76 

152 

Waiting  for  mine  cars,  defecii .  e  track. 

II 

87 

174 

u 

45 

90 

All  cars  loaded. 

n 

29 

58 

Waitirig  f  nr  mine  cars. 

,  J 

62 

124 

Waiting  for  mine  cars. 

to 

61 

>i 

Waiting  f'.r  mine  cars. 

1/ 

71 

142 

Machine  „!l  track,  defective  track. 

,,/ 

41 

«2 

Repairing  machine. 

iy 

74 

143 

Waiting  1  ■  r  driver,  defective  track. 

21 

69 

138 

Defecliv.  track,  30 mill,  machine  repair*. 

22 

64 

128 

Dcftcti\  e  track,  30  mill,  machine  repairs. 

.9 

69 

138 

MiHCella  :eous. 

24 

61 

122 

Miscellaiiroufl. 

25 

63 

126 

Di  fective  track. 

10 

55 

no 

Uepiiirii.g  machine. 

:» 

56 

112 

Lepairing  ninchiiie,  1  hr  ;  defective  track 

29 

51 

102 

Itcpairii.g  machine.  1  hr  ;  i;.i.,ccllaiicous. 

JU 

61 

■  22 

Kepairiiig  machine 

)t 

51 

il2 

.Miscellaneous, 

146 

1,594 

).l8ti 

62 

-1  MMAKV 

Wurkiiig  dny« 

26 

Working  hours 

208 

Hour* 

Mtaehii'C  opermtad. .  - 

146 

f-«-.  1 

■a<lod 

1.594 

To>- 

3.188 

Hoi.n 

<|.Ioy«d 

62 

lluurs 

delayed  due  to 

mftchii.e  fuihir, 

10   5 

ners  of  the  room  and  to  assist  in  separating  the  draw 
slate.  He  may  also  place  such  temporary  timbers  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  car  pusher's  duty  is  to  place 
the  empty  car  under  the  lip  of  the  discharging  con- 
veyor after  the  loaded  car  has  been  removed  by  the 
driver.  He  also  oversees  the  filling  of  the  car  by  oper- 
ating the  secondary  or  discharging  conveyor. 

In  considering  the  production  figures  shown  in  the 
accompanying  tables  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
machine  crew  had  to  handle  from  40  to  60  tons  of  draw 
slate  in  loading  100  tons  of  coal.  In  this  respect  the 
draw  slale  was  a  serious  handicap  in  establishing  ar.y 
kind  of  a  record.  However,  the  tables  are  really  of 
more  practical  value  than  if  the  machine  had  been 
allowed  to  work  under  ideal  conditions  and  records  made 
that  would  not  convey  any  idea  of  operation  under  ac- 
tual mining  conditions.  It  is  quite  probable  that  if  the 
machine  had  been  operating  in  a  bed  free  from  trouble- 
some draw  slate  the  production  would  have  been  nearly 
if  not  quite  doubled. 

A  machine  for  use  in  thin  beds  is  being  manufac- 
tured although  at  present  there  are  none  of  this  type 
in  operation.  The  mechanical  principles  of  construc- 
tion, however,  are  the  same.  This  machine  will  be  but 
30  in.  high.  It  differs  from  the  type  that  has  been 
described  in  that  it  is  provided  with  a  caterpillar  tread. 
Construction  details  cf  this  type  are  sho\vn. 
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Avoidance  of  Clinker  When  Burnina  Coal 

With  Low-Fusing  Ash 

Under  Ordinary  Conditions  Coal  with  a  High-Fusing  Ash 
Has  a  Marked  Advantage  Over  a  Fuel  with  a  Low-Fusing 
Ash — This  Superiority  Disappears  with  Suitable  Stoking 

By  T.  a.  Marsh 

East   Chicago,   Ind. 


MUCH  interest  has  been  evinced  by  the  entire 
coal-producing  and  coal-consuming  public  in  the 
data  by  Mr.  Selvig  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
covering  the  fusibility  of  coal  ash  from  all  districts  of 
the  United  States,  recently  published  in  Coal  Age. 
These  findings  will  stand  as  the  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject for  many  years  to  come. 

Some  of  the  earliest  work  along  these  lines  was 
carried  on  by  the  late  J.  W.  Sparrow,  chief  engineer 
of  the  New  York  Edison  Co.  Mr.  Sparrow  observed 
in  his  boiler  room  operation  that  frequently  massive 
clinker  formations  would  put  boilers  practically  out  of 
service.  He  therefore  began  investigating  analyses 
of  the  coals  which  caused  the  trouble.  Finding  nothing 
in  the  proximate  or  even  in  the  ultimate  analysis 
that  would  unerringly  indicate  clinkering  proclivities, 
he  began  working  directly  with  the  fusion  point  of  the 
ash  of  each  of  the  coals  employed. 

This  investigation  of  the  fusion  point  of  ash  opened 
up  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  and  the  result  of  Mr.  Spar- 
row's investigations  was  that  out  of  about  twenty  pos- 
sible fuels,  a  group  of  only  five  or  six  was  found  suitable 
as  being  free  from  clinkering,  as  in.dicated  by  the  high 
fusion  temperature  of  the  ash. 

Clinker  Is  Nothing  But  Fused  Ash 

To  consider  the  practical  application  of  Mr.  Selvig's 
data  and  the  correlation  of  laboratory  with  boiler  room 
results  we  must  consider  exactly  what  clinker  is. 
Clinker  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  fused  ash.  Ash 
fuses  when  it  is  brought  to  a  temperature  above  its 
melting  point.  With  some  coals  the  melting,  or  fusion, 
point  of  the  ash  is  as  low  as  1,800  deg.  F.,  while  the 
ash  from  others  will  not  fuse  until  it  has  reached  a 
temperature  of  2,200  deg.  The  refuse  from  still  other 
coals  requires  as  much  as  2,400  deg.  and  among  the  least 
fusible  are  those  that  require  a  temperature  of  2,800 
deg.  F.  before  melting  occurs. 

Furnace  temperatures  as  high  as  2,200  to  2,400  deg. 
are  frequently  obtained.  Temperatures  beyond  this 
point  are  seldom  reached  in  practice,  and  consequently 
if  coal  whose  ash  fuses  at  a  temperature  below  2,400  deg. 
is  used  in  a  furnace  which  operates  at  a  temperature 
in  excess  of  2,400  deg.  the  ash  will  melt  if  brought  into 
that  part  of  the  furnace  where  the  high  temperature 
occurs.  If  the  ash  requires  2,600  or  2,800  deg.  F.  in 
order  to  melt,  bringing  it  into  a  furnace  temperature 
of  2,100  deg.  causes  no  clinkering. 

There  are  therefore  two  possible  methods  of  avoid- 
ing clinker  in  furnaces  operating  at  high  temper- 
atures: Either  keep  the  ash  cut  out  of  the  part  of  the 
furnace  where  the  high  temperature  exists,  or  use  only 


coal  which  has  an  ash  fusing  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  2,400  deg.  F.  If  all  of  the  available  fuels  are  low- 
fusible-ash  coals,  it  becomes  necessary  to  select  such 
stoking  equipment  as  will  not  bring  the  ash  into  the 
zone  of  high  temperature  in  the  furnace.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  variety  of  high-  and  low-fusible-ash  coals 
are  available,  it  is  possible  to  select  only  those  which 
have  high  ash-fusion  temperatures.  This  selection  is 
actually  being  made  throughout  certain  districts  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  East,  where  coals  with 
high-  and  low-fusible  ash  are  available  in  many  mar- 
kets. It  inflicts  serious  handicap  on  the  producers  of 
coals  with  a  low  fusible  ash,  and  is  a  condition  which 
ultimately  will  be  corrected  as  we  learn  to  burn  all  of 
our  fuels  regardless  of  such  characteristics  as  tendency 
to  form  clinker. 

High  Temperatures  Are  Desirable 

In  those  markets  where  high-fusible-ash  coals  are 
not  available,  such  as  in  the  Middle  West  and  West, 
coal  consumers  have  learned  to  handle  the  low-fusible- 
ash,  or  clinkering,  coals  in  a  way  to  avoid  all  clinker 
trouble.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  not  to  reduce  the 
furnace  temperature,  as  high  furnace  temperatures  are 
desirable  and  necessary  in  order  to  secure  high  effi- 
ciency. It  is  not  to  change  the  coal  and  select  only  those 
fuels  whose  ash  will  not  melt  in  the  furnace,  for  such 
coals  are  not  available;  but  the  method  employed  is  to 
keep  the  ash  out  of  the  zone  of  high  temperature  in 
the  furnace.  This  is  not  as  difficult  to  accomplish  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  simply  involves  not  stirring 
the  coal  or  turning  it  over  after  it  is  once  ignited. 

Comparatively  few  coals  west  of  Pittsburgh  have  ash 
with  a  high  fusion  point.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of 
ash  in  such  coals  is  high.  Therefore,  where  Mr.  Sel- 
vig's paper  indicates  a  high  percentage  of  ash  and 
a  low  fusion  point,  the  common  expression  in  describ- 
ing such  a  coal  would  be  that  it  "makes  clinker  and 
lots  of  it."  This  is  the  general  characteristic  of  coals 
of  the  Middle  West  and  the  West.  Some  are  a  little 
better  than  the  average,  many  are  worse. 

Fuel  Agitation  Must  Be  Avoided 

To  put  these  coals  on  stokers  that  agitate  the  fuel 
bed  and  which  bring  the  ash  up  into  the  zone  of  high 
temperature  is  disastrous  to  economy,  capacity  and  even 
to  the  continuous  operation  of  the  stoker  and  boiler. 
Practically  all  Western  plants  therefore  must  use 
stoker  types  which  do  not  agitate  the  fire  bed  and  which 
carry  the  fuel  entirely  through  the  furnace  and  Con- 
tinuously discharge  the  ash.  The  chain  grate  is  an 
adaptable  stoker  in  this  field,  and  because  of  the  charac- 
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teristics  of  the  coals  here  produced  this  type  is  largely 
used.  In  plants  equipped  with  chain-grate  stokers  the 
question  of  fusibility  of  ash  never  arises,  as  the  ash 
is  always  on  the  lower  side  of  the  fuel  bed  and  is  not 
disturbed  or  thrust  up  into  the  zone  of  high  temper- 
ature.    Consequently  clinkering  does  not  occur. 

The  selection  of  the  right  type  of  stoking  equipment 
for  the  fuels  tributary  to  the  plant  is  highly  im- 
portant. If  the  entire  fuel  market  is  available, 
regardless  of  the  fusibility  of  the  ash,  certainly  the 
purchaser  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  his  fuel  to  better 
advantage  than  if  he  is  limited  to  certain  high-class 
coals.  Furthermore,  the  producer  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  offer  a  continuous  supply  and  a  more  attractive 
proposition  if  all  of  his  coals  are  desirable  fuels  for 
the  plant  in  question. 

One  of  the  worst  combustion-engineering  errors  pos- 
sible is  the  selection  of  the  wrong  stoker  for  the  fuel 
available.  For  instance,  when  a  stoker  which  agitates 
the  fuel  bed  is  selected  for  a  low-fusible-ash  coal,  it  is 


only  a  question  of  time  until  live  steam  jets  will  be 
installed  along  the  walls  of  the  furnace  to  soften  and 
disintegrate  clinker.  It  is  possible  to  accomplish  this 
result  to  a  marked  degree,  but  the  steam  consumption  is 
so  great  that  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  installation 
of  such  steam  jets  is  a  frank  admission  that  the  wrong 
stoker  has  been  selected. 

Coal  consumers  are  interested  in  this  problem  as 
it  is  their  business  to  select  stoker  types  suitable  for 
the  fuels  available.  Coal  producers  are  forced  to  be 
interested  in  the  problem  as  many  of  them  will,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  find  their  coals  discriminated 
against  because  of  clinkering  characteristics  as  deter- 
mined in  practice  and  as  indicated  by  the  fusibility  of 
the  ash.  From  the  standpoint  of  national  economy  we 
must  certainly  all  work  to  the  utilization  of  all  of  our 
resources  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  we  understand  the  problem  in 
connection  with  our  coal  characteristics,  the  fewer  will 
be  our  mistakes. 


Machine  That  Cuts  Coal  Without  Alighting 

From  Its  Carriage 

Turntable  Type  of  Machine  Cuts  at  Almost  Any  Level, 
Removing  the  Impurities  Where  Desired  or  Cutting 
the    Coal   so   That  a  Safe  and  Even  Roof  Is  Secured 


IN  the  evolution  of  coal  cutters  every  one  of  the 
practical  machines  has  attained  its  present  status 
not  by  wholly  eliminating  its  predecessor  but  by 
meeting  mining  conditions  for  which  other  types  were 
not  entirely  adequate. 

In  manipulating  the  pick  machine,  which  was  the 
first  practical  coal  cutter,  the  operator  had  to  direct 
ever>-  blow  and  his  helper  was  required  to  shovel  back 
the  cuttings  as  fast  as  they  were  made.  When  the 
breast  machine  was  perfected  much  of  this  labor  was 
saved  and  more  coal  was  cut  yet  with  less  effort,  but 
the  breast  machine  never  entirely  supplanted  the  pick 
machine  because  it  was  not  adaptable  to  all  mine  con- 
ditions. To  load  and  unload  the  breast  machine  from 
its  truck,  to  bar  it  across  the  face,  to  set  the  jacks  and 
to  shovel  the  cuttings,  all  took  labor. 

This  machine  was  followed  by  the  continuous  coal 
cutter  or  shortwall  machine.     The  latter  accomplished 


more  cutting  with  less  labor,  as  this  machine  was 
loaded,  unloaded  and  moved  across  the  face  under  its 
own  power,  but  it  likewise  never  completely  supplanted 
its  predecessor  because  conditions  were  encountered  to 
which  the  breast  machine  was  better  suited  than  the 
shortwall  type. 

A  number  of  experimental  machines  followed,  but  as 
they  never  reached  commercial  favor  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  actual  progressive  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  coal-cutting  equipment. 

The  turntable  type  of  cutter  of  the  Morgan-Gardner 
Electric  Co.  is  the  latest  development.  Here  the  labor 
of  operating  is  further  reduced,  as  there  is  neither 
loading  nor  unloading,  nor  yet  shoveling  of  cuttings. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  field  of  usefulness 
of  this  machine  is  probably  wider  than  that  of  any  other 
typo,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  not  entirely  displace  the 
shortwall  machine. 


TLRNTABI.K  CUTTER  AND  ITS  TRAILER 
;illy   tl]'    iirop'llii.R  elcTtifnl,   Ihe  trall>T  pulls   or  pushea  the  cutting  machine  from  plnce  to  place. 
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The  turntable  machine  is  particularly  suitable  for 
such  work  as  cutting  out  dirt  bands,  cutting  in  the 
center  of  thick  beds  or  near  the  top,  leaving  coal  to 
protect  the  roof  from  weathering  or  to  furnish  strength 
and  also  safety  under  what  wcaild  otherwise  be  a  bad 
and  dangerous  roof,  thereby  saving  timbering,  the 
handling  of  fallen  rock  and  other  expensive  dead  work. 
In  one  field  where  there  is  a  3  ft.  bed  of  good  coking 
coal  overlaid  with  a  soft  brash  coal  from  18  in.  to  2  ft. 
thick  the  brash  cannot  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
coking  coal  because  it  practically  ruins  the  coke.  The 
machine,  cutting  just  above  the  coking  coal,  brings  out 
in  making  the  cut  virtually  all  the  stratum  of  brash, 
leaving  the  lower  bench  separate  and  clean,  so  that  it 
can  be  loaded  without  danger  of  contamination. 

In  another  field  the  machine  has  pronounced  useful- 
ness beyond  making  the  cut.  Here  a  5-ft.  bed  is  over- 
laid by  2  in.  of  "cube  bone  coal,"  which  makes  a  bad 
separation  from  the  good  coal  when  shot  with  it. 
Accordingly  the  cut  is  made  in  the  bone  coal  and  over- 
lying slate,  leaving  the  entire  bed  to  be  shot  and  loaded 
out.  The  quality  of  the  coal  thus  is  made  better  both 
by  eliminating  the  bone  and  by  producing  a  larger 
percentage  of  lump. 

In  a  number  of  mines  where  the  roof  was  so  bad  that 
it  was  almost  impractical  to  mine  at  all,  this  machine 
came  to  the  rescue  by  cutting  in  the  coal  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  top,  making  a  good,  smooth  coal  roof. 
Another  machine  has  been  built  and  with  it  an  attempt 
is  about  to  be  made  in  a  9-ft.  bed  to  make  a  cut  92  in. 
above  the  track,  leaving  enough  coal  to  form  a  good  roof. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  new  turntable  type 
of  machine  will  prove  to  be  highly  useful  in  thin  beds 
where  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  bottom  to  make  height. 
In  such  work  the  truck  and  propelling  motor  equipment 
remain  on  the  track  in  the  space  excavated,  while  the 
cutting  element  swings  over  the  bottom  in  the  space 
left  by  the  removal  of  the  coal.  Within  certain  limits 
the  cut  can  be  placed  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  such  a 
bed,  as  may  be  desired. 

This  machine  is  composed  of  three  principal  elements 
— the  propelling  device,  the  turntable  truck  and  the 
cutting  machine  proper.  The  propelling  portion,  which 
is  really  a  small  locomotive,  carries  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  turntable  truck  and  cutting  machine,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  weight  is  carried  on  a  bogy  truck  un- 
der the  turntable.  This  arrangement  distributes  the 
weight  on  eight  wheels,  so  that  the  machine  can  travel 
safely  on  light  rails.  The  propelling  element  is  equipped 
with  a  motor,  trolley  pole,  automatic  cable  reel,  sand 
boxes,  seat  for  the  operator,  tool  box  and  supports  for 
carrying  the  jacks. 

The  turntable  element  is  flexibly  mounted  on  the  for- 
ward truck.  It  is  composed  of  two  plates  pivoted 
together,  the  upper  plate  being  free  to  rotate  on  anti- 
friction rollers  held  in  the  lower  plate.  Provision  is 
made  for  locking  the  plates  together  for  each  cutting 
position.  To  the  upper  plate  are  attached  the  adjustable 
supports  for  the  cutting  element.  As  this  element  is 
adjustably  mounted  at  three  points  only,  in  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  to  cut  at  various  heights  horizontally 
or  to  cut  upward  or  downward  through  a  wide  angle. 
It  can  also  be  tilted  laterally  a  short  distance. 

The  machine  proper  is  of  the  breast  type  but  Is 
designed  and  built  for  turntable  requirements.  This 
tyi)e  lends  itself  well  to  the  conditions  encountered,  as 
it  feeds   out  and   reaches  a  great  distance  from   the 
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The  outtlng  element  strongly  resembles  that  of  a  breast  machine. 
It   may   be  raised,   lowered  or  swung  from  side   to  side. 

track,  yet  its  frame  holds  it  rigid  when  the  cut  is  being 
?nade.  The  whole  machine  is  necessarily  long,  and  it 
might  well  be  expected  that  difficulty  would  be 
encountered  in  traversing  short  curves  and  in  entering 
narrow  places,  but  this  is  entirely  overcome  by  auto- 
matically turning  the  cutting  machine  on  its  turntable 
whenever  it  travels  around  such  turns.  It  actually  over- 
hangs the  track  less  than  does  the  ordinary  breast  or 
shortwall  machine  designed  to  cut  an  equal  depth. 

As  this  machine  is  a  recent  production,  in  its  con- 
struction such  effective  modern  devices  as  enclosed  gears 
and  motors,  ball  bearings,  special  alloy  steels  and  heat- 
treated  parts  are  utilized.  The  turntable  machine  is 
the  product  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  experience  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  successful  coal  cutters. 
It  therefore  will  be  likely  to  hold  a  high  place  aa  a 
coal  producer  until  the  combined  cutting  and  loading 
machine  reaches  its  final  perfection. 


Violation  of  Statutory  Safety  Regulation. — A  rule 
embodied  in  the  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Mining  Act 
reads :  "No  person  shall  ride  upon  or  against  any  loaded 
car,  cage  or  gunboat  in  any  shaft,  slope  or  plane  in  or 
about  a  mine  or  colliery."  In  the  case  of  Petrowsky  vs. 
Delaivare,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  250 
Federal  Reporter,  55i,  the  defendant  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  defeat  liability  for  injury  to  a  boy  17  years 
old,  sustained  while  riding  on  a  loaded  car  in  violation 
of  this  rule. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second 
Circuit,  holds  that  if,  as  testified  by  plaintiff,  he  was 
riding  on  the  car  in  obedience  to  instructions  given  by 
the  driver  boss  of  the  mine,  the  slope  runner,  and  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  cable  handling  the  cars,  and 
if  he  had  frequently  ridden  on  the  cars  daily,  the  de- 
fendant mining  company  may  be  deemed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  actionable  negligence  in  exposing  the  plain- 
tiff to  the  peril  resulting  in  his  injury.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  contributory  negUgence  the  court  says: 

"The  fact  that  a  boy  of  17  by  obeying  an  order  given 
to  him  by  one  in  authority  over  him  violates  a  provi- 
sion of  this  kind  in  the  statute  which  he  is  not  shown  to 
have  known  cannot  be  an  excuse  as  between  him  and  the 
master,  and  especially  is  this  true  where  the  master,  as  in 
this  case,  did  not  post  the  rules  as  the  act  required." 

Defendant  also  asserted  that  it  should  not  be  held 
liable  in  this  case  because  the  accident  was  shown  to 
have  resulted  from  a  defective  condition  in  the  track, 
for  which  the  mine  foreman  and  not  the  company  was  re- 
sponsible, but  the  court  decided  that  the  wrong  in  di- 
recting or  permitting  plaintiff  to  ride  on  the  car  was 
closely  enough  related  to  the  injury  suffered  by  him  to 
sustain  recovery  of  damages. 
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Mechanical  Coal  Loading  as  Adapted  to 
Room-and-Pillar  Work 

Cost  Data  with  Rooms  26  Ft.  Wide — Loading  Cost  Is  Halved — Invest- 
ment in  Loading  Machinery  More  Than  Counterbalanced  by  Saving  in 
Other  Directions  Such  as  House  Construction  and  Mine  Development 

By  William  Whaley 

Knoxvllle,   Tenn. 


FOR  a  number  of  years  leading  coal  operators  have 
been  more  or  less  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
loading  coal  underground  mechanically.  At  present 
interest  in  this  subject  is  keen,  as  mechanical  loading 
appears  to  be  the  missing  link  in  the  complete  mechan- 
ical equipment  of  modern  coal  mines.  As  Van  H.  Man- 
ning, director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  pointed  out  in  a 
paper  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers: "The  drilling  and  loading  of  coal  should,  as 
rapidly  as  mechanical  facilities  are  perfected,  be  done 
by  power-driven  machinery,  thereby  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  operatives  required.  The  ideal  mine  installation 
of  the  future  -will  be  one  mechanically  equipped  through- 
out and  the  mine  force  should  gradually  evolve  into  one 
required  primarily  for  operating  and  maintaining  the 
machinery  employed." 

A  number  of  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  furnish 
machinery  for  loading  coal  underground.  Some  have 
machines  to  offer  for  cutting,  breaking  down  and  load- 
ing all  in  one  unit;  others  have  scraper  outfits  for  low- 
bed  work;  others,  again,  have  portable  conveyors,  upon 
which  the  coal  is  placed  by  hand,  while  others  offer 
shoveling  machines  which  employ  an  automatic  shovel 
and  load  the  loose  coal  from  the  floor  into  the  mine  car. 
Each  type  of  equipment  has  its  well-defined  limitations. 
This  paper  deals  with  the  shoveling  machine  as  orig- 
inated and  developed  by  the  Myers-Whaley  Co. 


The  "Myers-Whaley"  is  the  outcome  of  many  years 
of  development.  The  initial  device  was  built  twelve 
years  ago  and  the  development  has  progressed  steadily 
until  now  these  machines  are  in  use  for  loading  almost 
all  conceivable  materials  in  underground  mining.  An 
example  of  the  use  of  this  machine  is  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  coal  mine 
manager  in  Utah: 

"We  have  had  this  machine  in  operation  since  last 
January  with  satisfactory  results.  Our  coal  varies  in 
height  from  16  to  23  ft.  Rooms  are  driven  up  about 
12  ft.  high,  the  balance  of  the  coal,  until  pillar  ex- 
traction begins,  being  left  to  support  the  roof.  At 
the  present  writing  we  are  using  the  machine  in  entries, 
as  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  drive 
our  narrow  work,  and  while  we  do  not  get  the  tonnage 
from  the  machine  which  we  secured  when  working  in 
rooms,  we  do  get  the  development,  which  at  present 
in  our  case  is  of  more  importance.  It  is  handling  four 
to  five  faces,  the  extreme  distance  traveled  being  about 
1,200  ft.  When  working  in  rooms  we  use  this  machine 
m  a  panel  where  we  have  a  number  of  places  the  length 
of  which  would  average  300  to  350  ft.  The  machine 
cleaned  up  approximately  140  to  150  tons  per  shift  of 
eight  hours." 

An  example  of  the  use  of  the  machine  in  other  mate- 
rials than  coal  is  found  in  the  shale  mine  of  a  large 
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I'l.AN  AND   ELEVATION    OF   A    MYERS-WHALEY    LOADEJR 
IsU  of  a  shovelltii,-  and  a  loadlnK  element.     In  this  Instance  the  loading  conveyor  serves  as  a  temporary 

storage  to  facilitate  changing  cars. 
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manufacturer  of  portland  cement.  This  mine  is  laid 
out  on  the  room-and-pillar  system.  The  rooms  are 
driven  on  49  ft.  centers,  26  ft.  wide  and  about  200  ft. 
long.  The  cars  hold  two  tons.  The  track  gage  is  30  in., 
and  power  is  supplied  at  500  volts  direct  current.  The 
first  machine  was  installed  in  February,  1916.  It 
loaded  over  two  hundred  tons  of  material  per  8-hour 
shift  as  an  average,  with  a  big  reduction  in  cost.  The 
entire  crew  of  the  machine  consisted  of  one  operator, 
one  helper  and  one  car  coupler. 

The  company  that  bought  this  machine  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  highly  conservative  in  purchasing  eijuip- 
ment,  and  absolute  proof  of  the  economy,  reliability  and 
desirability  of  the  device  is  shown  by  its  putting  in  a 
second  machine  in  March,  1916,  a  third  in  the  summer 
of  1917  and  a  fourth  in  the  summer  of  1919 — all  in  the 
same  mine.  Similar  satisfactory  installations  have  been 
made  in  many  other  operations. 

An  analysis  of  existing  conditions  and  results  to  be 
accomplished  with  these  machines  in  coal  mining  is 
given  below.  This  is  taken  from  data  concerning  a  new 
coal  mine  which  is  now  preparing  to  begin  operation 
and  in.stall  shovels  as  initial  equipment: 

Bed — 6  ft.   thick,  cloan  coal,  shoots  wcU. 
Power — 230  volts,  direct  current. 
Rooms — 30  ft.  wide,  two  tracks,  44-in.  gago. 
Cars — 4-ton  capacity,  35  in.  high  from  rail. 
Rail — 40-lb.    on   entries.    30-lb.    in    rooms. 
Machines — No.  3  size  Myers-Whaley  shovels. 
OUTI'UT — 1.000   tons   per  day. 

Analysis  of  loading  cost  per  day  is  as  follows : 
Labor  : 

One  machine  operator $5.75 

One  helper    5.25 

Two  car  men  at  $5 10.00 

$21.00 

Other  Expense  : 

Power    $2.00 

Oil  and  supplies 50 

Upkeep,  lie.  per  ton,  210  tons 3.15 

Interest,  $9,000  at  6  per  cent,  250  days 2.16 

Charge  off  investment,  20  per  cent  per  annum.       7.20 

$15.01 

Shoveling  costs   $36.01 

Shooting  Coal: 

Two  men  at  $.'; $10.00 

Powder   , 4.00 

$14.00 

Total  cost  shooting  and  loading $50.01 

Each  room  makes  60  tons  of  coal  and  with  liberal 
allowance  for  operative  delays  3i  rooms  will  be  loaded 
per  shift,  or  210  tons,  at  a  cost  of  23.6c.  per  ton.  The 
hand  loading  scale  in  this  district  is  55c.  per  ton  and 
it  would  take  about  20  men  to  load  210  tons  of  output. 

In  considering  a  new  mine,  however,  the  following 
"incidental"  advantages  of  machine  loading  can  be 
fully  realized:  For  each  machine  installed  the  service 
of  14  men  can  be  saved  and  a  better  class  of  men  usually 
will  be  secured.  Each  machine  will  save  the  building  of 
about  five  dwellings  that  would  be  required  if  hand 
labor  were  employed  exclusively  for  the  loading  of  coal. 
Thus  the  saving  in  houses  will  pay  for  the  investment 
in  machines. 

With  machines  also  the  required  tonnage  can  be 
reached  with  a  much  smaller  development.  This  means 
that  the  operator  will  get  his  desired  production  at  a 
much  earier  date  than  with  hand  loading.  Entries  for 
development  can  be  driven  three  times  as  fast  at  one- 
third  the  cost.  The  latter  two  items  reduce  trackage 
and  incidental  expenses.  A  smaller  operating  territory 
is  required  for  a  given  tonnage,  and  mine  bosses  can 
keep  closer  to  their  work. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Myers-Whaley  shovel  an  outline  drawing  in  plan  and 
elevation  is  presented  herewith.  The  machine  is 
equipped  with  an  automatic  shovel  supported  and  driven 


by  a  crank.  The  shovel  discharges  onto  the  forward 
conveyor,  which  in  turn  delivers  its  load  to  the  rear 
conveyor,  which  in  turn  discharges  into  the  mine  car. 
The  shovel  and  front  conveyor  are  mounted  on  a  swing- 
ing jib,  enabling  the  machine  to  shovel  at  a  distance  of 
8  to  10  ft.  to  each  side  of  the  track  center.  The  rear 
conveyor  also  swings  laterally  so  that  it  can  load  cars 
on  curves  or  upon  a  parallel  track. 

The  jib  and  rear  conveyor  are  pivoted  upon  a  main 
frame  carrying  the  motor  and  propelling  mechanism. 
This  main  frame  is  supported  by  four  track  wheels 
solid  on  their  axles  and  mounted  in  adjusting  pedestal 
boxes  to  allow  for  any  inequalities  of  the  track.  The 
machine  is  moved  forward  and  backward  under  its  own 
power  and  uses  no  jacks  or  clamps.  It  is  as  portable 
as  a  mine  locomotive  and  travels  readily  from  room  to 
room.  The  operator  is  provided  with  a  seat  on  the  jib 
where  he  can  see  and  direct  the  shovel  to  its  work. 
These  machines  are  standardized  and  the  component 
parts  are  interchangeable. 


Separate  Trapdoors  for  Men  and 
"Motors"  Obviate  Accidents 

By  G.  E.  Daugherty 

PlkevlUe,  Ky. 

TRAPDOORS  are  not  the  best  means  of  distributing 
the  ventilating  current;  but  we  find  conditions 
where  they  are  satisfactory  and  others  where  they  can- 
not be  avoided.  An  old  saying  that  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  hanging  of  doors  and  brattice  cloth  in 
mines  is  "Anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well". 

This  point  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Northeast 
Coal  Co.,  which  operates  a  mine  at  Auxier,  Ky.,  and 
which  provides  a  small  man-door  in  the  same  frame  as 
the  haulage  door,  but  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
trolley  wire.  Ample  clearance  is  left  for  a  path  along 
the  roadway,  which  isJcept  clean,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  workmen  to  pass  through  the  small  door. 

In  this  manner  the  company  hopes  to  avoid,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  possibility  of  accidents  occurring,  through 
men  letting  the  main  door  stand  open,  or  coming  in 
contact  with  the  trolley  wire  when  passing  through  the 
door.    The  small  door  is  pulled  shut  by  a  spring. 


TRAP-  AND  MAN-DOOR  IN  ONE  FRAME 

Door  for  passage  of  men  Is  placed   at  one  side 

of   the  main   door  and   is  closed   with  a  spring. 

A  good  walkway  leads  through   this  door. 
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Designing  and  Building  Track  to  Avoid 
Trouble  and  Increase  Capacity 

Of  the  Great  Multiplicity  of  Rail  Sections,  Fishing,  etc.,  Only  a  Few  Are  in  General  Mine  Use 
Properly  Designed  and  Fabricated  Special  Trackage  in  Many  Instances 
Does  Much  to  Aid  Efficient  Transportation 

By  Ira  Dye 

Hamilton,  Ohio 


THROUGHOUT  their  entire  contact  with  modem 
civihzation,  coal  and  transportation  are  insepar- 
ably linked.  So  self-evident  a  fact  would  seem 
to  require  no  elaboration,  but  the  experience.s  of  the 
past  two  years,  both  with  coal  and  indeed  with  the 
problem  of  transportation  in  general,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  correlation  is  imperfectly  understood. 

The  fuel  producer  depends  on  rail  transportation  for 
his  supply  of  machinery,  materials,  tools  and  men  re- 
quired to  operate  his  mine.  Locally,  in  and  about  the 
works,  he  relies  on  rail  transportation  to  move  supplies, 
tools,  men,  coal  and  the  waste  material.  Rail  trans- 
portation carries  the  mine  product  to  the  consumer. 

A  chance  is  thus  presented  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  conditions  and  so  to  perfect  transportation  5it  the 
mine  itself,  at  least,  that  maximum  production  and 
minimum  labor  may  go  hand  in  hand.  The  whole 
history  of  American  industry  proves  that  it  pays  to 
provide  equipment  when  such  equipment  will  save  labor. 
To  remove  drudgery  from  work  and  reduce  the  percent- 


age which  human  muscular  energy  bears  to  the  total 
energy  expended  has  always  meant  progress,  production 
and  profit. 

This  article  is  concerned  with  the  track  structure 
upon  which  the  car  wheels  roll,  especially  those  parts 
controlling  movements  from  one  track  to  others.  Practi- 
cally all  track  plans  are  combinations  of  switches, 
switch  stands,  frogs,  guard  rails,  crossings  and  curved 
and   straight    rails. 

Various  designs  and  types  of  these  track  specialties 
have  been  worked  out  to  meet  the  conditions  encountered 
in  coal  mining.  Room  turnouts,  branches,  sidings,  main- 
line cross-overs,  automatic  switches,  yard  layouts,  repair 
tracks,  tipple  and  loader  tracks,  gravity  switching  lay- 
outs— each  offers  its  peculiar  problem,  different,  and 
yet  similar,  in  each  mine.  Frequently  the  manufactur- 
ers of  special  track  work,  by  reason  of  familiarity  with 
the  possible  designs  and  with  manufacturing  problems, 
can  save  delay,  expense  and  operating  trouble  if  given  a 
free  hand  in  meeting  a  specific  mine-trackage  problem. 
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In  beginning  a  track  design  the  engineer  or  mine 
operator  is  confronted  by  the  question  of  rail  sections. 
These  are  in  common  use  in  the  United  States  alone 
about  60  different  non-interchangeable  sections  of  rail. 
These  vary  in  weight  from  8  to  130  lb.  per  yard.  Six 
different  sections,  properly  designed  for  different  con- 
ditions would  meet  every  conceivable  requirement,  thus 
obviating  an  economic  loss  involved  in  the  existing 
multiplicity  of  rail  sizes  which  runs  into  millions 
annually. 

Having  decided  on  a  rail  section,  the  selection  of 
connectons  at  the  rail  joints  must  be  made.  There  are 
about  276  different  combinations  of  holes  for  rail  joints, 
varying  from  2  to  12  in  number  per  joint  and  making 
use  of  from  h  in.  to  IJ  in.  joint  bolts.  In  mining  work 
only  four  styles  of  "fishing,"  or  joint  drilling,  are  com- 
mon. There  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  using  more 
than  six  for  classes  of  rail  and  service.  The  remaining 
270  styles  are  the  result  of  e.xperiments,  accidents  and 
differences  of  opinion. 

Local  conditions  and  the  rolling  stock  available  deter- 
mine the  gage  of  track.  There  are  many  variations, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  20  to  66  in.  but  the  tendency 
is  to  standardize  on  the  gages  recommended  by  manu- 
facturers of  locomotives  and  cars  in  so  far  as  conditions 
will  permit. 

In  a  general  way  the  type  of  construction  of  frogs 
and  crossings  is  determined  by  the  rail  section.  It  is 
not  possible  to  secure  a  satisfactory  flangeway  depth 
on  rails  less  than  3  in.  high  by  using  fillers  between 
rails,  and  even  on  those  over  4  in.  high  the  riveted 
base  plate  seldom  is  as  strong  as  the  rail.  Between 
3-in.  and  4-in.  heights  either  fiUed-and-bolted  or  riveted- 
plate  construction  is  satisfactory.  The  riveted  construc- 
tion is  somewhat  cheaper  and  the  filled-and-bolted  more 
rigid  and  durable. 

For  room  turnouts  of  short  radius  with  light  rails, 
where  falls  of  slate  or  other  causes  may  make  it  neces- 
sary' to  abandon  a  piece  of  track,  a  frog  of  semi-steel 
cast  in  one  piece  has  been  found  to  be  convenient  and 
economical.  When  buried  by  debris  or  worn  out,  less 
expense  is  involved  in  leaving  the  frog  buried  than  in 
digging  it  out.  The  cast  frog  has  inherent  weaknesses 
due  to  its  foiTn  and  is  of  doubtful  economy  on  light 
rail  work  in  the  alloy  or  manganese-steel  types,  because 
these  alloys  are  costly  and  of  low  salvage  value. 

A  combination  of  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails  and 
curved  rails  designed  and  fabricated  by  the  American 
Frog  &  Switch  Co.  for  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  is  here 
presented  (see  Fig.  1)  as  illustrating  the  uses  of  track 
work  at  the  tipple  of  the  Montour  Mine  No.  10.  The 
various  turnouts  and  vertical  curves  were   assembled 
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FIG.  3.   ANOTHER  LAYOUT  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  TRACKS 

Guard  rails  are  used  on  all  rurvcs  in  this  as  well  as  Uh-  pr<'eeding 
track   plan.     Their  utility  is  well  worth  their  cost  of  Installation. 

complete  at  the  factory  and  afterward  shipped  and 
reassembled  at  the  mine.  Both  40-  and  60-lb.  rails  wers 
used  while  all  frogs  are  of  riveted-plate  construction. 

Several  switches  are  self-closing  by  springs  in  order  to 
confine  operation  of  facing-point  traffic  to  one  track, 
while  trailing-point  traffic  may  come  through  at  full 
speed  without  a  switchman.  The  double  guard  rails 
at  each  frog  are  essential  to  prevent  derailment,  but 
are  replaced  by  a  double-pointed  frog  in  the  automatic 
gravity  switchback  between  "loaded"  and  "empty" 
tracks. 

A  combination  of  solid  bolted  crossings,  special  frogs 
and  switches  made  by  the  same  manufacturer  that  fur 
nished  the  equipment  mentioned  above,  but  designed  for 
the  charging  floor  at  the  United  Verde  Copper  Co.'a 
smelter  at  Clarkdale,  Ariz.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  illustrat- 
ing the  solution  of  a  track  problem  in  heaNV  rail.  Here 
the  sharp  curves  are  protected  by  continuous  guard 
rails  and  the  crossings  are  guarded  throughout.  The 
special  frog  with  three  points  gives  rigidity  and  pro- 
vides clear  flangeways  on  all  tracks. 

While  a  sp)ecial,  complicated  layout  or  crossing  is 
frequently  necessary,  the  great  majority  of  problems 
are  solved  by  frogs  and  switches.  The  manufacturer, 
if  furnished  with  data  on  rail,  fishing,  gage  and  t.vpe 
of  construction,  and  information  as  to  clearances  and 
special  conditions,  can  meet  many  a  complex  track  diffi- 
culty and  provide  simple  and  wreckproof  layouts.  The 
mining  engineer,  if  he  calls  on  the  designing  engineer 
for  suggestions,  may  save  considerable  in  delays,  shop 
expense  and  operating  troubles.  And  whoever,  by  in- 
vention or  handicraft,  permits  one  man  to  do  what  two 
or  more  men  formerly  did,  and  do  it  better  and  more 
easily,  has  beyond  doubt  contributed  toward  progress, 
production,  profits  and  industrial  peace. 
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FIG.   2.     INTERESTING  INDUSTRIAL  TRACK  LAYOUT 

A  three-point  frog  is  decidedly  unusual  yet  this  layout  embodies 
one,  as  well  as  two  curved  crossovers. 


Shares  in  Illinois  Corporations. — A  coal  or  other 
business  corporation  may  take  property  appropriated 
to  the  corporate  objects  in  payment  for  shares  of  stock 
issued.  But  payment  with  property  for  capital  stock  is 
no  payment  except  to  the  extent  of  the  true  value  of  the 
property,  and  if  property  is  taken  at  an  overvaluation 
the  stockholders  are  liable  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Capital  stock  of  a  corporation  is  a  trust  fund  for  the 
security  of  the  company's  creditors.  {lUinoia  Supreme 
Court,  William  E.  Dee  Co.  vs.  Proviso  Coal  Co.,  125 
Northeastern  Reporter,  g^.) 
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Industrial  Alcohol  Can  Be  Made, 
From  Coke-Oven  Gases 

Ethylene  from  the  Ovens  Can  Be  Absorbed  by  Fuming 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  the  Product  Hydrolyzed 

by  Water,  Liberating  Alcohol 

THE  enormous  expansion  of  the  automotive  industry 
.  in  recent  years  has  resulted  in  an  unprecedented 
consumption  of  gasoline.  In  spite  of  vast  increases  in 
crude-oil  production,  it  has  been  necessary  to  withdraw 
millions  of  barrels  of  petroleum  from  reserve  stocks.  In 
view  of  even  further  increases  in  consumption  of  gaso- 
line and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  crude-oil  sup- 
ply, new  sources  of  motor  fuel  must  be  found. 

In  filling  the  need  created  by  the  rapidly  depleting 
motor-fuel  supply  one  can  hardly  overestimate  the 
importance  of  motor  benzol  that  may  be,  and  is  being, 
extracted  from  byproduct  coke-oven  gas.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  possible  source  of  motor  fuel  in  which 
coal  men  are  much  interested — alcohol.  Its  efficiency  as 
a  motor  fuel  has  long  been  known,  but  not  until  recently 
has  coal  been  considered  a  possible  source  of  that  valu- 
able industrial  product.  Experimentation,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  seems  to  indicate  that  a  portion  of 
the  so-called  illuminants  of  byproduct  coke-oven  gas 
may  be  converted  into  alcohol.  This  alcohol  may  then 
be  mixed  with  suitable  quantities  of  motor  benzol  and 
gasoline,  thus  decreasing  gasoline  requirements. 

Ethylene  and  acetylene  are  the  principal  illuminating 
gases  in  byproduct  coke-oven  gas  that  we  can  convert 
into  alcohol.  About  2  per  cent  of  the  former  is  present 
but  only  0.1  per  cent  of  the  latter.  For  this  reason  the 
conversion  of  acetylene  into  alcohol  will  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  process  of  recovering  alcohol  from  ethylene  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  present  method  of  extracting 
benzol.  The  most  satisfactory  absorbent  for  the  gas  is 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  95  per  cent  sulphuric  acid 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  60  deg.  to  80  deg.  C. 
The  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate  formed  in  the  reaction  is 
hydrolyzed  by  water,  liberating  alcohol.  The  latter  is 
then  distilled  off  by  a  superheated  steam. 

The  above  process  will  require  enormous  quantities  of 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  concentrate 
the  used  acid  and  also  to  recover  the  sulphur  dioxide 
lost  in  the  process  as  well  as  possibly  the  sulphur  in 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  of  the  gas.  The  recovered  sul- 
phur will  then  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  will  be  needed  for  the  alcohol-making 
cycle  and  part  of  what  is  used  will  be  lost,  but  it  appears 
likely  that  sulphuric  acid  will  for  many  years  be  reason- 
ably cheap  and  readily  obtainable. 

Assuming  a  70-per  cent  absorption  of  ethylene  and 
a  70-per  cent  conversion  to  alcohol,  a  yield  of  1.5  gal. 
of  absolute  alcohol  per  ton  of  coal  may  be  obtained.  The 
annual  carlionization  in  byproduct  coke  ovens  of,  say, 
sixty  million  tons  of  coal  in  this  country,  therefore,  will 
produce  ninety  million  gallons  of  alcohol,  quite  a  fair 
sized  product  to  be  reckoned  with. 

This  project  is  quite  feasible,  although  it  may  not 
.«eem  so  at  i. resent.  It  may  may  be  compared,  however, 
with  benzol  r  rovery  in  America,  which  was  practically 
unknown  Ic  than  tf^?i  years  ago.  It  brings  home 
forcibly  the  i  tfligate  '..aste  of  the  valuable  ingredients 
of  coal,  which  hould  bf  rhecked  at  once.  Our  petroleum 
resources  will    .<■  gone  long  bti'ore  our  coal,  and  sooner 


or  later  we  will  have  to  save  all  the  hundreds  of  valuable 
constituents  from  the  coal  that  we  use. 


Makes  Boiler-Feed  Water  Pure 
By  Distillation 

Heat  Used  in  Distillation  Is  Returned  to  the  System — 

Eliminates  Boiler  Scale  and  Saves  Blow-off 

and  Other  Heat  Losses 

A  LOCOMOTIVE  taking  water  from  a  tank,  as  it  has 
to  do  every  hundred  miles  or  so,  is  a  familiar  sight. 
This  replenishing  of  water  is  necessary  also  on  ocean- 
going steamers,  but  there  are  no  friendly  fresh-water 
tanks  located  at  inter\'als  in  the  ocean  at  which  a  ship 
can  call  and  receive  the  necessary  supply  of  water.  Sea 
water  cannot  safely  be  used  in  boilers,  so  every  ocean- 
going ship  carries  apparatus  that  purifies  the  salt  water 
and  makes  it  suitable  for  steaming  purposes. 

This  necessity  led  to  the  development  of  evaporators. 
The  type  of  apparatus  at  first  used  was  extremely  crude, 
but  constant  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  art 
until  today  we  have  devices  of  this  kind  that  not  only 
provide  a  constant  pure  supply  of  boiler  feed  but  also 
furnish  water  for  drinking  purposes.  The  difficulty 
with  the  earlier  types  of  evaporators  arose  from  the 
scaling  of  the  evaporating  surfaces,  but  the  submerged 
type  of  evaporator,  now  frequently  employed,  is  actually 
self-scaling.    This  is  a  long  step  forward. 

For  over  fifty  years  feed  water  has  been  distilled  at 
sea,  but  stationary  power  plants  did  not  use  distillation 
to  any  extent  till  about  five  years  ago.  Many  great 
power-plant  advances  have  been  initiated  and  fostered  in 
marine  work  because  marine  conditions  demand  high- 
grade  equipment,  minimum  shutdowns  and  maximum 
ease  of  i-epair. 

A  ship  at  sea  is  its  own  repair  shop  and  the  repairs 
must  be  minimized  in  order  to  insure  constant  operation 
of  the  ship's  equipment.  However,  from  time  to  time 
some  of  these  marine  products  have  been  adopted  in  sta- 


WATER  EVAPORATOR  WITH  COVER  REMOVED 

One    sure    and    positive    mothod    exlsta    for    purifying   boiler    feed 
water — distill   IL      This   device   accomplishes   that   result. 
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tionary  power  plant  practice,  and  the  past  five  years  has 
seen  the  introduction  of  Reilly  evaporators  for  purifica- 
tion of  boiler-feed  make-up  in  large  central-station 
plants,  as  well  as  in  plants  of  various  sizes — even  some 
extremely  small  ones. 

This  purification  is  accomplished  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  established  ship-board  procedure  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  refinements  of  operation  are  even  greater, 
and  plants  are  so  arranged  that  practically  all  of  the 
heat  used  in  the  evaporation  of  the  water  by  the  use  of 
steam  is  i-eturned  to  the  system.  In  the  actual  opera- 
tion, high-pressure  steam  is  supplied  to  the  coils  of  the 
evaporator,  and  in  condensing  these  coils  evaporates 
the  body  of  water  in  the  shell  surrounding  them. 

This  purified  vapor  is  in  turn  condensed  and  is  ready 
for  boiler  feed.  This  is  descriptive  only  of  the  basic 
feature  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  the  plan  of  utilizing  the 
contents  of  the  hot-well  as  the  condensing  water  and 
other  features  which  make  the  system  not  only  a  valu- 
able means  of  purification  but  also  permit  the  appa- 
ratus to  pay  for  itself  in  actual  saving  in  from  six 
months  to  one  year. 

The  pioneers  of  the  development  of  evaporators  for 
marine  service  were  the  Griscom-Russell  Co.,  of  90  West 
St.,  New  York.  This  firm  has  been  manufacturing  this 
type  of  equipment  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  was 
also  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  "high-heat  level 
evaporator  plant"  for  stationary  power  houses.  This 
latter  development,  even  though  a  revolutionary  one,  has 
come  to  stay.  The  particular  featui-es  which  commend 
it  to  the  plant  owner  are  that  it  provides  pure  water, 
eliminates  scaling  in  the  boiler  tubes,  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  blowing  down  the  boilers,  and  that  it 
actually  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time  through  the 
heat  saved. 

A  Regulator  for  Motors  on 
Pressure  Systems 

Provides  Automatic  Means  of  Controlling  Pilot 
Circuits  of  Starters  for  Pump  or 
Compressor  Motors 

TO  REPLACE  its  former  types  of  alternating  and 
direct-current  gage-type  regulators  the  Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg.  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  manufacturing  a 
new  type  of  pressure  regulator.  The  new  device  con- 
sists  of   a   pressure 

gage       and       relay  ^|j|  _ii4 

mounted  on  a  slate  "        ^^~~~'  J 

panel  carried  on  a 
wall-type  frame,  and 
may  be  used  on 
either  direct  or  al- 
ternating circuits. 
The  manufacturer 
claims  that  it  is 
more  durable  and 
cheaper  than  the 
former  types  of  reg- 
ulators. This  device 
is  used  as  an  auto- 
matic starter  em- 
ployed with  motors 
operating  pumps,  compressors  and  the  like.  It  can 
also  be  used  on  pressure  systems,  above  or  below  atmos- 
phere. As  the  pressure  falls  or  rises  the  needle  indi- 
cator in  the  pressure  gage  makes  contact  with  one  of 


PRESSURE   REGULATOR  AND 
RELAY 

A    simple    device    to    so    regulate    the 

motor    as     to    automatically    hold     tli'^ 

pressure    (or  vacuum)    on   any   system 

between  predetermined  limits. 


two  adjustable  contact  points,  thereby  starting  or  stpp- 
ping  the  motor.  The  two  contact  points  can  be  set  as 
close  as  5  per  cent  of  the  total  reading  shown  on  the 
gage,  and  yet  give  practical  results.  They  are  accessi- 
ble for  adjustment  through  unscrewing  the  glass  cover 
of  the  dial. 

The  pressure  inlet  hole  in  the  gage  cover  is  tapped 
for  i-in.  pipe.  The  gage  can  be  supplied  with  dials 
reading  in  various  capacities.  Gages  for  ammonia  serv- 
ice are  of  material  that  resists  ammonia  fumes. 

The  relay  used  in  connection  with  the  gage  has  solid 
copper  contacts  and  will  operate  on  either  direct  or 
alternating  circuits.  The  relay  provides  low-voltage 
release  and  will  operate  to  start  the  motor  when  the 
voltage  returns. 

Pressure  regulators  of  this  type  must  always  be 
mounted  in  a  vertical  position  and  should  be  connected 
to  an  independent  pine  from  the  pressure  tank  or 
else  to  the  discharge  line  from  the  pump,  with  an  air 
chamber  interposed  between  to  prevent  the  fluctuation 
in  pressure  reduced  at  each  stroke  of  the  pump  from 
seriously  aflfecting  the  gage  needle. 


New  Drill-Steel  Sharpener 
Has  200  Uses 

Will  Forge  Bolt  Heads,  Pins  and  Stanchions  and 
Sharpen  Drill  Steel  of  Many  Sizes 
and  Shapes 
\  NEW  compressed-air-operated  drill-steel  sharpening 
x\  machine  known  as  the  I-R  No.  50  sharpener  has 
been  developed  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  11  Broadway, 
New  York.  This  machine  was  designed  primarily  to 
rapidly  and  accurately  sharpen  and  shank  dri'l  steel 
such  as:  Cruciform  steel  up  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  or 
round,  hexagon,  octagon,  quarter-octagon  auger  or 
spiral  steel  up  to  11  in.  in  diameter.  However,  it  has 
performed  so  many  other  tasks  that  the  name  "drill-steel 
sharpener"  is  almost  a  misnomer.  WTien  fitted  with 
special  devices  it  will  force  bolt-heads,  pins,  stanchions, 
etc. ;  in  fact,  nearly  two  hundred  different  products  have 
been  made  by  this  machine. 

The  single  lever  which  controls  all  of  the  operations 
of  the  machine  is  fitted  with  a  safety  locking  device. 
This  prevents  accidents  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
operating  the  machine  unless  the  lock  is  released.  The 
throttle  valve,  which  is  of  the  balanced  spool  type, 
operates  easily  and  quickly  and  is  positive  and  instan- 
taneous in  its  action. 

The  hammer  cylinder  is  an  improved  valveless  type  of 
hammer-drill  cylinder.  This  construction  permits  the 
free-moving  hammer  to  deliver  exceedingly  rapid  and 
powerful  blows  against  the  end  of  the  dolly,  upsetting 
the  steel,  thus  forming  the  bits  and  shanks  with  extreme 
rapidity.  This  may  be  more  easily  understood  when  it 
is  stated  that  its  capacity  is  about  20  per  cent  greater 
than  the  Leyner  No.  5  sharpener. 

The  base  must  have  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
the  severe  stresses  and  shocks  met  wnth  in  everyday 
work.  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  this 
in  the  past,  with  the  result  that  base  breakage — while 
not  usual — was  all  too  common.  A  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying illustration  will  show  how  substantial  and  rigid 
the  base  of  this  machine  has  been  made.  It  needs  no 
foundation  with  the  exception  of  a  few  planks  to  level 
it  properly  and  need  not  even  be  bolted  rigidly  t(j  them. 
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IMPROVED  DRILI^  SHARPENER 

In  addition  to  sharpening  drills  this  machine  may  be  employed  for 
heading  bolts,  making  machine  bits  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

Poor  lubrication  in  the  ca.se  of  sharpeners  is  due  most 
frequently  to  the  ordinary  exposed  sight-feed  lubricator 
being  accidentally  damaged  or  broken.  The  No.  50 
sharpener  has  no  sight-feed  or  other  exposed  devices  of 
this  kind.  Efficient  and  positive  lubrication  is  provided 
for  the  entire  machine  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  "Heart- 
beat" lubricator.  This  is  embodied  in  the  throttle  valve 
chest  casting  and  works  automatically  whenever  the 
machine  is  in  action.  It  is  provided  with  adjustment 
for  regulating  the  quantity  of  oil  desired. 

Every  part  of  this  machine  is  made  for  long,  hard, 
continuous  service.  An  example  of  this  is  the  abso'ute 
elimination  of  all  cup  leathers;  only  accurately  machined 
snap  piston  rings  are  used.  This  means  much  to  the 
man  who  has  used  a  sharpener. 


E.  J.  Mehren  to  Inv«'.-«tigate  European 
Conditions 

E.  J.  Mehren,  editor  of  Engineering  Neivs-Record, 
sailed  for  Europe  on  the  "Adri.atic,"  April  24.  He  will 
study  conditions  in  the  civil  engineering  field  in 
England,  France  and  Germany  and  will  be  abroad  unti' 
the  latter  i)art  of  August. 

Mr.  Mehren  has  also  been  appointed  special  agent  for 
the  U.  S.  Rureau  of  Public  Roads,  in  order  to  secure 
certain  information  while  abroad  for  that  organization. 
Mr.  Mehrer.  in  his  travels  will  keep  in  mind  the  interests 
of  Coal  A'j'  readers  in  the  export  of  coal,  and  on  his 
return  will  ;.'ive  the  editors  of  this  publication  the 
benefit  of  h,     obser\-atii)ns. 


Dump  Cars  and  Dump  Wagons  as 
Aids  in  Coal  Stripping 

Where  Stripping  Coal  Is  Loaded  Direct  into  Railroad 

Cars  Sidedump  Equipment  Can  Be  Used  for 

Clearing  Up  Shovel  Wastes 

AN  acute  labor  situation  and  the  need  for  increased 
^  unit  production  present  the  coal  operator  with 
a  problem  that  must  largely  be  solved  by  machinery 
and  equipment.  Where  coal  stripping  is  practicable 
this  problem  is  at  least  partially  so  solved.  In  the 
Pittsburgh-Hanover  operation  at  Hanlin  Station,  Pa., 
for  example,  thirty-seven  men  with  steam  shovels  have 
been  getting  out  as  much  coal  as  300  men  ordinarily 
would  mine  by  undercutting.  At  this  operation  some 
9,000  cu.yd.  of  spoil  is  handled,  and  about  2,400  tons 
of  coal  is  loaded  each  day  in  two  working  shifts. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe  two 
somewhat  novel  applications  of  equipment  to  the  coal 
operator's  problem — one  for  the  elimination  of  waste 
and  the  other  for  the  increase  of  production.  The 
device  for  the  conservation  of  coal  seems  to  have 
originated  at  the  Parlette  stripping  of  the  Wayne  Coal 
Co.,  and  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  Pittsburgh- 
Hanover  people;  possibly  by  others.  In  steam-shovel 
loading  scattered  heaps  and  chunks  of  coal  unavoidably 
.are  left  by  the  dipper — to  be  covered,  in  ordinary 
operation,  by  the  stripping  shovel  in  making  its  next 
cut. 

At  Parlette  the  experiment  was  tried  of  picking  up 
this  scattered  coal  by  hand,  throwing  ii  into  Western 
dump  wajrons  and  then  trap-loading  the  salvaged  fuel 
into  railroad  cars.  The  experiment  proved  so  satis- 
factoiy  that  in  a  single  year  700  cars  were  thus  loaded 
with  coal  that  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted.  This 
was  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  75c.  per  ton.  Moreover 
the  salvaged  material  was  hand-picked  coal,  command- 
ing the  highest  market  price 

An  installation  designed  for  obtaining  maximum 
production  and  saving  labor  is  that  of  the  R.  L.  Culbert- 
son  Coal  Co.  at  Cadiz,  Ohio.  A  few  equipment  details 
inay   prove   interesting. 

A  well-constructed  36-in.  gage  track  of  90-lb.  steel 
comes  out  of  the  strip  pit,  cui^ves  on  a  100-ft.  radius 
and  continues  on  a  3-per  cent  grade  through  a  dumping 
shed.    Here  is  installed  a  rotary  dump  that  tips  a  loaded 
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TRESTLE    TO    I'EK.MIT    CAR    LOADING 

Odds  and  ends  of  coal  pushed  to  one  side  by  the  loading  shovel 
arc  loaded  by  hand  and  disehareed  to  the  car  from  dump  wagons. 

car  upside  down  and  spills  the  coal  into  a  bin  holding 
about  40  tons.  The  objection  to  the  rotary  dump  as  a 
substitute  for  side-dump  cars,  of  course,  is  the  cost  of 
moving  the  extra  weight  involved.  It  is  claimed  in 
this  ca.'^e  that  the  speed  gained  makes  the  rotary  dump 
profitable  and  that  there  is  less  breakage  of  coal. 

The  cars  used  are  of  5-cu.yd.  capacity,  specially  built 
by  the  Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Co.,  without  the  side- 
dump  feature.  The  cars  are  so  low  in  consequence 
that  when  loaded  the  crown  of  the  coal  stands  even  with 
the  box  of  a  standard  .5-cu.yd.  dump  car.  The  loads, 
in  two  trips  of  eight  cars  each,  are  pushed  up  the 
3-per  sent  grade  and  through  the  dumping  shed.  The 
small  locomotive  is  then  detached  and  the  cars  are 
permitted  to  roll  back  by  gravity  through  the  rotary 
dump.  Each  car  in  turn  is  spotted  in  the  revolving 
cage  and  held  there  long  enough  for  it  to  be  inverted 
and  righted  again.  The  cars  are  fitted  with  swiveled 
couplers  and  in  this  way  an  entire  trip  can  be  dumped 
ouite  rapidly,  one  car  at  a  time,  without  uncoupling. 

The  maximum  haul  is  one-half  mile  and  the  average 
is  about  a  half  of  the  distance.  The  two  small  locomo- 
tives are  supplied  with  coal  from  improvised  tenders 
made  from  standard  5-cu.yd.  dump  cars.  From  the  bin 
under  the  rotary  dump  the  coal  is  fed  by  a  reciprocating 
feeder  onto  a  48-in.  conveying  belt  and  picking  table, 
181  ft.  long.  This  travels  at  the  rate  of  100  ft.  per 
minute. 

As  the  coal  passes  along  six  or  eight  men  pick  out 
the  foreign  material  and  throw  it  down  a  chute.  By 
suitable  arrangements  at  the  tipple,  coal  r^n  be  loaded 
into  railroad  cars  below  as  slack,  J|-in.  and  2-in.  coal, 
or  the  whole  output  can  he  switched  to  another  belt, 
sent  through  a  crusher  and  reduced  to  the  required  size 
at  the  rate  of  250  tons  per  hour. 


Small  Portable  Electric  Hoist 
With  New  Features 

Machine  Is  Simple  in  Design,  Economical,  Easy  to 

Control,  Readily  Lubricated  and 

Effectually  Safeguarded 

COXSTA.VTLY  increa,sing  use  of  electricity  in  coal 
mining  has  resulted  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  development  of  small  portable  electrically-driven 
hoists  for  moving  mine  cars  in  rooms,  headings,  etc., 
with  greater  ease  and  economy  than  could  l^e  done  by 
man  or  mule  power.  Many  of  the  machines  that  have 
been  marketed  for  this  work  are  reproductions  on  a 
small  scale  of  larger  hoists.  Few  attempts  have 
apparently  been  made  to  design  these  machines  for 
the  particular  requirements  they  are  expected  to  meet. 

In  room  hoists  of  this  kind  double-reduction  spur 
gearing  has  been  commonly  employed  in  conjunction 
v.-ith  a  simple  form  of  positive  clutch.  The  Cherry 
Tree  Machine  Co.,  among  other  m.anufacturers,  had 
been  building  a  hoist  of  this  type  for  a  number  of  years, 
but,  realizing  the  limitations  of  this  design,  recently 
perfected  what  it  has  tailed  the  "Brownie"  room  hoist, 
embodying  entirely  new  working  principles.  In  design- 
ing this  hoist  the  manufacturers  were  guided  not  only 
by  their  experience  in  this  field  but  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  many  practical  mining  men  who  were 
consulted  as  to  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  machine  of 
this  character. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  it  performs  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  operates,  a  room  hoist  must 
fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

It  must  be  light  in  weight,  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
moved  from  place  to  place;  it  must  be  small  and  com- 
pact, in  order  that  it  may  be  located  where  desired 
without  requiring  extra  space;  it  must  be  rugged  in 
design  and  construction  and  capable  of  operating  satis- 
factorily under  all  conditions;  its  control  and  manipula- 
tion must  be  simple  and  effective,  so  that  it  may  be 
successfully  operated  by  unskilled  workmen,  and  it  must 
be  possible  for  the  operator  to  vai-y  the  rope  speed 
at  will.  These  requirements  have  all  been  completely 
satisfied  in  the  design  of  the  "Brownie"  hoist,  while  in 
addition  special  attention  has  been  given  to  lubrication 
and  the  safeguarding  of  the  working  parts. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  hoist  is  the 
patented  type  of  transmission  and  control  utilized.  This 
control  makes  possible  variable  rope  speeds,   ranging 
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OPPOSITE   QUARTERING   VIEWS    OF   THE   ROOM   HOIST 
Two  levers,  seen  in  both  cuts  completely  control  all  movementa  of  the  machine. 
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between  zei-o  and  the  maximum  attainable  at  the  will 
of  the  operator,  the  motion  of  the  rope  drum  being 
under  absolute  control  at  all  times.  One  advantage  of 
this  type  of  control  is  that  the  motor  is  never  started 
or  stopped  under  load.  As  a  consequence  any  self- 
starting  motor  may  be  used,  a  high  starting  torque 
being  unnecessary.  A  safety-inclosed  switch  fully  meets 
all  requirements  for  starting  and  stopping  the  machine, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  a  controller.  The  com- 
pactness of  the  gearing  used  in  this  hoist  permits  the 
weight  and  over-all  dimensions  to  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  rope  drum  is  driven  by  means  of  a  gear  train, 
two  members  of  which  are  internal  spur  gears  having 
smooth  flanged  exterior  surfaces  arranged  to  be 
gripped  by  friction  bands.  One  of  these  friction  bands 
may  be  used  as  a  brake  to  retard  the  motion  of  the 
rope  drum  as  desired  while  the  other  is  used  as  a  clutch. 
The  speed  of  rotation  of  the  rope  drum  depends  upon 
the  degree  to  which  the  clutch  band  is  tightened. 

The  rope-drum  speed  will  be  maximum  when  this 
clutch  gear  is  held  stationary.  The  brake  and  clutch 
bands  are  each  connected  to  a  handle  pivoted  to  the 
base  of  the  hoist.  They  thus  become  the  brake  and 
ciutch  handles  respectively,  and 'by  their  manipulation 
the  rotation  of  the  rope  drum  is  controlled. 

Effective  lubrication  has  been  particularly  consid- 
ered in  designing  this  hoist,  as  oiling  is  one  detail  in 
the  care  of  machinery  that  is  frequently  neglected  in 
mines.  All  the  principal  moving  parts  of  this  hoist 
lotate  on  the  drum  shaft,  and  by  making  this  hollow 
the  lubrication  of  these  parts  is  effected  from  one  point. 

The  rope  guard  employed  on  this  machine  is  another 
excellent  feature.  This  guard  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  rope  to  get  off  the  drum,  foul,  or  to  cause  injury 
to  the  operator  in  case  of  breakage. 

The  base  and  side  frames  of  the  hoist  are  all  included 
in  a  single  grey-iron  casting,  so  shaped  as  to  permit 
the  machine  to  be  easily  skidded  from  place  to  place 
and  anchored  where  desired.  All  parts  have  been 
designed  with  an  ample  factor  of  safety;  all  gears  have 
cut  teeth  and  are  guarded  to  industrial  safety  com- 
mittees' standards. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  "Brownie"  hoist  recom- 
mend it  for  a  maximum  duty  of  1,500-lb.  rope  pull, 
such  as  would  be  required,  for  instance,  to  haul  a  total 
load  of  6  tons  up  a  10-per  cent  grade.  Many  of  these 
machines  have  been  placed  in  sen'ice  within  the  last 
year,  and  the  favorable  comments  of  those  using  them. 


Railways  Would  Replenish  Equipment 
from  Revolving  Fund 

TO  CONSIDER  recommendations  for  the  use  of  the 
§300,000,000  fund  provided  in  the  Transportation 
Act  the  Revolving  Fund  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Executives  held  a  meeting  recently.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requested  the  asso- 
ciation to  send  queries  to  its  members,  and  the  report 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  commission  soon. 

Many  railroads  lacking  large  reserve  funds  are  hav- 
ing trouble  in  financin.!:,'  their  equipment  needs.  Much 
equipment  l)U3iness  is  being  held  back  because  roads 
cannot  sc-  their  way  clear  to  finance  orders  which 
should  ha\  l.een  placfd  months  ago.  Many  of  the  man- 
agers hope  hat  the  ''.rnmission  will  approve  spending 
the  bulk  o;  the  $30o,ii00,00ri  for  e(|uipment  for  tho.se 
carriers. 


Ball-Bearing  Mine  Locomotives 
Need  Few  Repairs 

Reliability  Under  Hard  Service,  Minimum  Lubrication 

and  Little  Attention  Required  Are  Material 

Aids  tb  Heavy  Productiori 

INCREASING  use  of  mechanical  equipment  in  mines 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  greater  production  of 
coal.  The  steady  demand  for  more  coal  and  the  high 
cost  of  labor  have  made  it  imperative  that  machinery 
.shall  be  used  whenever  possible.  To  be  of  real  value, 
however,  such  equipment  must  be  efficient  and  reliable. 

Systematic  and  adequate  haulage  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  coal-mine  operation. 
Furthermore,  mechanical  haulage  has  greatly  increased 
coal  production  and  improved  working  conditions.  The 
production  possible  through  the  use  of  mechanical  haul- 
age can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  a  large 
locomotive  can  haul  loads  up  to  or  even  exceeding  400 
tons  in  weight  on  the  level. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  mechanical  haulage,  of 
course,  is  the  use  of  electric  and  gasoline  locomotives  in- 
stead of  mules,  with  a  resultant  saving  of  around  60  per 
cent  in  haulage  costs  in  addition  to  other  advantages. 
By  promoting  uninterrupted  service,  however,  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  anti-friction  bearings  on  mine  locomotives 
has  greatly  increased  their  haulage  capacity.  Electric 
locomotives  are  the  more  popular  for.  mine  work,  al- 
though under  certain  conditions  the  gasoline  locomotive 
is  extremely  useful.  Electric  locomotives  as  a  rule  are 
provided  with  two  motors,  as  better  results  have  been 
obtained  with  this  arrangement  than  with  single-motor 
machines.  In  some  makes  of  mine  locomotive  motors 
ball  bearings  have  been  standard  for  several  years  and 
have  been  installed  on  the  heavier  as  well  as  the  lighter 
machines,  for  past  performance  has  demonstrated  that 
ball  bearings  will  withstand  heavy  loads  and  shocks,  that 
they  are  reliable  under  severe  conditions  and  that  they 
require  a  minimum  amount  of  attention.  Mine  locomo- 
tives being  subject  to  hard  service,  which  imposes  severe 
stresses  upon  the  motor  and  its  bearings,  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  these  parts  in  order  to  insure 
freedom  from  breakdown. 

An  important  feature  of  ball-bearing  motors  is  the 
maintenance  of  a   uniform  air  gap  between  armature 
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and  poles,  which  insures  uniform  commutation.  The 
armature  never  rubs  on  the  pole  pieces,  and  the  arm- 
ature bands  and  coils  are  therefore  never  injured.  Thg 
proper  centers  are  always  maintained,  which  insures 
longer  life  to  the  gears,  as  they  are  always  held  con- 
tinuously in  proper  mesh,  as  well  as  higher  efficiency. 

Plain  bearings  are  subject  to  a  continuous  rubbing 
action,  which  causes  wear  on  the  bearing  surfaces, 
frequently  allowing  the  shaft  to  settle  out  of  the  true 
magnetic  field.  This  calls  for  frequent  inspection  and 
gaging  and  constant  renewal  of  the  bearing  brasses. 
Repairs  of  this  nature  mean  extra  expense,  while  the 
delay  involved  reduces  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
locomotive.  Locomotives  with  ball-bearing  motors  are 
rarely  out  of  commission.  The  output  of  coal  there- 
fore is  more  nearly  continuous,  which  insures  high  pro- 


A  LOCOMOTIVE   ARMATURE   AND   ONE   OF   ITS   BEARINGS 
Ball  bearings  have  done  much  to  reduce  armature  repairs. 

duction.  Furthermore  the  cost  of  repairs  arising  from 
worn-out  armature  bearings  is  eliminated. 

As  ball  bearings  are  almost  frictionless  they  are  sub- 
ject to  practically  no  wear,  which  accounts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  uniform  air  gap.  Balls  and  races  are 
of  course  made  of  hardened  steel  and  rolling  action  is 
substituted  for  rubbing.  Ball  bearings  at  both  ends 
of  the  armature  shaft  carry  it  in  perfect  alignment  and 
allow  it  to  accept  sudden  changes  of  load  without  bind- 
ing and  consequent  heating.  The  self-aligning  bearing 
insures  the  best  possible  load  distribution  on  the  balls. 

This  type  of  bearing  has  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer 
race  ground  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  sphere,  whose  center 
is  in  the  axis  of  rotation.  Thus  all  points  on  this  sur- 
face are  equidistant  from  the  center  of  the  bearing. 
The  balls  and  inner  race  are  free  to  rotate  at  any  angle 
within  the  spherical  outer  race  without  being  subjected 
to  undue  stresses.  The  bearing  therefore  will  take  care 
of  any  spring  or  deflection  that  may  be  found  in  the 
armature  shaft. 

Another  important  feature  of  ball-bearing  motors  in 
mine  locomotives  is  the  saving  they  insure  in  lubrica- 
tion and  attention.  Ball  bearings  require  little  lubri- 
cant as  they  need  to  be  oiled  only  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  the  housing  being  designed  to  retain  an  ample 
supply  of  lubricant.  The  end  caps  are  provided  with 
sealing  grooves  which  prevent  the  oil  from  leaking  out 
and  getting  onto  the  commutator  and  windings.  These 
parts  are  thus  kept  clean  and  short  circuits  or  grounds 
are  greatly  reduced  in  number.  With  a  clean  commu- 
tator dust  will  not  accumulate  and  cause  bad  commuta- 
tion. 


Car  ITandMiig  at  Valley  View  Plane 

Mine  Wagons  of  9,000  lb.  Weight  Are  Handled  from 

Head  of  Plane  to  Locomotive  by  Rope 

and  by  Barney 

By  E.  G.  Markley 

Danger,  l*a. 

AN  INTERESTING  feature  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
.  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.'s  plant  at  Valley  View, 
near  Good  Springs,  Pa.,  is  the  unusual  method  of  trans- 
ferring or  handling  cars  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
new  plane.  The  plane  is  2,700  ft.  long.  On  each  trip 
three  loaded  cars,  weighing  each  9,000  lb.,  are  hoisted 


FOOT  OF  VALLEY  VIEW  PLANE 

The  barney   used   for  moving  cars  to  and  frorti  the  incline  rtiay 

be   clearly   seen   in   the  central  foreground. 

and  three  empties  lowered  by  a  400-hp.  electric  winding 
engine  at  a  speed  of  about  700  ft.  per  minute.  The 
cars  are  transferred  to  and  from  the  head  and  foot 
of  the  plane  by  four-drum  electric  hoists. 

The  breaker  is  located  about  three  miles  from  the 
top  of  the  plane.  Empties  are  brought  to  the  siding 
and  loads  taken  from  it  to  the  breaker  by  a  steam 
locomotive  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  cars  per  trip. 
When  a  trip  of  loaded  cars  reaches  the  head  of  the 
plane  an  attendant  attaches  a  grip  or,  as  it  is  here  called, 
a  "sling"  to  one  of  the  cars  and  also  to  the  endless 
rope  running  from  the  transfer  hoist.  The  cars  are 
then  pulled  away  from  the  head  of  the  plane  to  a 
point  just  beyond  the  ti'ansfer  barney.  Here  the 
barney  "picks  up"  the  loads  and  moves  them  ahead 
about  150  ft.  into  position  for  being  coupled  onto  the 
locomotive. 


TOP  OF  THE  PLANE 
The  barney,  its  rope  and  track  here  also  may  be  readily  seen. 
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The  empties  are  brought  forward  by'the  same  barney 
upon  its  return  trip,  to  be  transferred  to  the  head  of 
the  plane  by  the  transfer  rope.  As  the  loads  come  up 
and  the  empties  go  down  the  plane  upon  either  side 
alternately,  a  crossover  switch  is  necessarj'.  The  loaded 
cars  are  generally  placed  on  the  right-hand  switch  track 
ready  for  removal  to  the  breaker,  with  the  empties  on 
the  left  for  deliven'  to  the  plane  for  lowering. 

The  barneys  travel  on  auxiliary  tracks  laid  inside  of 
the  turnout  tracks.  They  are  controlled  by  friction 
drums  on  the  transfer  hoist.  A  rope  is  attached  to  each 
barney  and  they  are  connected  by  a  rope  which  passes 
over  guide  sheaves.  The  whole  forms  a  positive 
reversing  mechanism.  Throwing  one  drum  into  friction, 
the  barney  connected  to  it  moves  forward  and  the  con- 
necting rope  pulls  the  other  barney  in  the  opposite 
direction,  thereby  giving  the  operator  any  movement 
desired  on  the  track.  A  weighted  brake  on  the  drums 
prevents  the  ropes  from  running  off  too  freely  on  the 
reverse  movement. 

The  endless  rope  for  the  transfer  of  cars  to  the 
plane  from  the  barney  is  operated  in  practically  the 
same  manner,  the  grip  in  this  ca.se  taking  the  place 
of  the  barney.  Rings  are  provided  in  this  rope  by 
means  of  which  the  sling,  with  a  hook  at  one  end  and 
a  ring  at  the  other,  is  attached.  The  ring  on  the  sling 
is  larger  than  that  provided  on  the  transfer  rope  and 
consequently  will  not  pass  through  it.    In  both  cases  the 


two  ends  of  each  rope  are  connected  to  separate  drums 
on  the  hoist,  making  the  movement  of  the  rope  posi- 
tive 

Two  men — one  to  operate  the  hoist  and  the  other  to 
handle  the  car  sling — receive  and  deliver  all  the  cars 
to  and  from  the  plane.  The  operation  at  the  foot  of  the 
plane  is  practically  the  same  as  that  described  as  taking 
place  at  its  head  and  the  same  kind  of  hoist  is  used. 
These  four-drum  electric  hoists  were  furnished  by  the 
S.  Flory  Manufacturing  Co.  Similar  machines  and 
equipment  are  in  use  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.  and  the  Alliance  Coal  Co.,  and  the  transfer  of  cars 
is  made  at  their  operations  in  practically  the  same 
manner. 
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Centrifugal  Pumps  of  Value   as 
Auxiliaries  to  Meet  Emergency 

By  W.  H.  Lesser* 

Frackville,    Pa. 

RECENTLY  the  operating  departments  of  the  anthra- 
.  cite  coal  mines  have  been  called  upon  to  cope  with 
an  influx  of  water  in  volume  and  stubbornness  seldom, 
if  ever,  exceeded.  The  comparatively  few  serious  sus- 
pensions for  this  cause  that  took  place  in  producing 
mines  speak  well  for  the  installed  pumping  equipment 
as  well  as  the  machines  hastily  put  in  place  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

No  doubt  all  the  men  in  direct  touch  with  the  mechan- 
ical or  electrical  department  of  the  mines  have  been 
called  upon  to  quickly  install  pumps  in  order  to  prevent 
some  slope  or  shaft  from  "drowning  out"  or  to  save  the 
main  pumping  plant.  An  experience  of  my  own  may 
be  of  interest  and  perhaps  of  some  help  to  others  under 
similar  conditions. 

Two  electrically-driven  reciprocating  pumps  with  a 
total  capacity  of  2,000  gal.  per  minute  against  a  head  of 
800  ft.  were  unable  to  handle  the  water  produced  in  a 
certain  mine,  and  it  became  necessary  to  install  an  emer- 
gency pumping  plant.  ,  This  consisted  of  two  electrically- 
driven  pumps  with  a  total  capacity  of  2,500  gal.  per 
minute  placed  on  the  slope  and  a  pump  of  the  same  type 
in  a  narrow  breast  containing  the  discharge  pipe  lines 
from  the  main  pumping  plant.  This  equipment  soon 
"held  the  water"  and  prevented  a  complete  inundation 
of  the  mine. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  slope  was  12  ft.  wide 
and  7  ft.  high  it  will  be  realized  that  no  other  type 
of  steam-  or  electrically-driven  pump  with  a  similar 
capacity  could  have  been  placed  in  it  with  the  same 
amount  of  labor.  For  emergency  pumping  in  times  of 
high  water  experience  has  demonstrated  that  centrif- 
ugal pumps  are  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  reciprocat- 
ing machines. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  using  centrifugal  pumps  for 
continuous  service  throughout  the  year  there  seems  to 
be  some  doubt.  Few  authentic  figures  are  available 
regarding  the  relative  cost  of  pumping  acidulous  mine 
water  by  the  modern  steam-driven,  compound,  condens- 
ing, reciprocating  pump,  the  electrically-driven  recip- 
rocating machine  or  the  electrically-driven  centrifugal 
pump.  Data  regarding  these  matters,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  engineers  who  are  held  respon- 
sible for  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  large 
dewatering  plants  common  in  the  anthracite  region. 


•.Mechnnloal    Engineer,    Harlelgh-Brookwood    Coal    Co. 
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Features  in  Track  Planning  That  Will  Aid 
In  Securing  and  Increasing  Oulput 

Entries  and  Air  Courses  Are  Carefully  Planned,  but  the  Haulage 
System  Is  Often  Neglected  Transportation  in  Most  Instances  Is 
the  Neck  of  the  Bottle  That  Determines  the  Volume  of  the  Output. 


By  Charles  H.  Partington 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 


BEFORE  track  is  laid  insufficient  thought  is  too 
often  given  to  its  proper  planning,  and  fi-equently 
after  it  is  put  in  place  the  track  is  grievously 
neglected.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  anything  is 
good  enough  to  pull  cars  over.  The  fact  is  that  speedy 
uninterrupted  dispatch  of  loaded  cars  to  the  cage,  as 
well  as  a  prompt  return  of  empties,  is  the  main  factor 
in  securing  large  production.  Strange  it  is  then  that 
little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  the  perfection  of  the 
haulage  system,  the  track  equipment  and  its  design. 
To  illustrate  this  the  following  data  are  offered,  which 
I  hope  will  prove  of  interest  and  assistance  to  mine 
operators,  superintendents,  foremen,  trackmen  and 
the  like. 

Before  a  shaft  is  sunk  one  of  the  important  items  to 
be  considered  is  how  coal  can  best  be  brought  to  it  in 
large  tonnage  after  the  main  entries,  cross  entries  and 
air  courses  have  been  driven.  Until  development  has 
made  some  progress,  the  amount  of  coal  taken  from  the 
rooms  is,  of  course,  small,  and  the  meager  tonnage  of 
coal  produced  can  readily,  and  is  generally,  hauled  upon 
temporary  track.  This  makeshift  arrangement  is 
usually  followed  after  a  short  while  by  the  installation 
of  heavier  trackwork,  quite  usually,  however,  without 
proper  thought  being  given  as  to  how  the  cars  are 
going  to  be  handled.  As  a  consequence  at  many  a  mine 
improperly  located  cross  entries  and  intersections  are 
revealed  having  branch-offs  interfering  with  proper 
placing  of  turnouts,  crossovers,  etc.  This  results  in 
cramped  installations  of  trackwork,  short  radii  for 
curves,  inefficiency  in  trip  making  and  dilatory  placing 
of  cars  for  caging  and  an  ineffective  distribution  of 
empties. 

Proposed  mine  development  usually  is  carefully  plot- 
ted and  planned,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  haulage  system 
is  considered  at  the  same  time.  An  illustration  of  how 
a  layout  was  actually  made  and  how  it  should  have  been 
constructed,  if  proper  consideration  had  been  given  the 


problem  before  construction  was  commenced,  is  shown 
by  Figs.  1  and  2.  In  making  such  a  design  the  track- 
work  must  be  plotted  to  a  small  scale  because  of  the 
large  area  to  be  covered,  and  consequently  such  draw- 
ings are  not  carried  farther  than  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  the  rooms.     Much  can  be  done  to  handle 


FIG.  1.     POORLY-PLANNED  SHAFT  BOTTOM 

Track  facilities  are  so  congested  as  not  to  afford  adequate  mea/i8 
for  switching  the  locomotive. 

cars  effectively  beyond  the  points  shown,  but,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  space,  the  plans  for  such  additional  track 
must  be  omitted. 

Fig.  1  is  a  map  showing  a  development  planned  with- 
out any  consideration  of  the  track  layout.  True  the 
method  of  handling  cars  to  and  from  the  cage  was  pre- 
determined but  no  consideration  was  given  to  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  installation  of  track,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  space  which  the  track  facilities 
would  require.  This  resulted  in  the  unavoidable  instal- 
lation of  short  curves,  short-lead  turnouts  and  jammed 
crossovers.  Cross  passages  between  main  and  side 
entries  were  driven  without  any  regard  to  the  position 
they  should  properly  occupy  for  the  effective  placing  of 
track  and  handling  of  cars. 


FIG.    2.      C.\REFULLY-PLANNED   SHAFT    BOTTOM 

Adequate  provision  has  here  been  made  for  loads,  empties,  and  for  the  necessary 
movement  of  the  locomotive. 
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Eepinning-  our  investigation  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft 
we  see  that  the  loads  are  delivered  to  the  cage  from  the 
west  side.  It  is  obvious  at  once  that  the  first  cross 
entries,  "A"  and  "B,"'  were  located  too  close  to  the 
shaft.  Turnouts  installed  at  the  intersection  choke  off 
the  space  available  for  the  double  crossover,  which  not 
only  necessitates  that  this  be  built  with  cur\'es  of  small 
radius  but  leaves  no  room  for  passing  the  locomotive  to 
a  free  space  between  the  crossover  and  the  cage. 

Short  radius  in  a  cross-over  means  improper  construc- 
tion, short  switch  points  and  the  binding  of  car  wheels, 
and  this  results  in  the  use  of  extra  power  and  retards 
the  movement  of  cars  to  the  cage.  As  the  main  func- 
tion of  the  cross-over  is  the  delivery  of  loaded  cars 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left  cage,  as  desired,  a  space 
should  be  provided  to  enable  the  locomotive  to  pass 
beyond  the  cross-over  switch  and  return  by  way  of  the 
opposite  track  without  difficulty  or  loss  of  time.  Placing 
the  cross-entry  switches  improperly  gives  the  motor- 
man  little  chance  to  return  the  locomotive  to  the  rooms 
for  another  trip,  and  that  spells  delay. 

The  double-track  system  in  the  main  lead  greatly 
tends,  of  course,  to  prevent  congestion,  but  if  too  much 
is  expected  of  this  arrangement  and  the  double  track 
is  not  laid  out  properly,  it  will  prove  useless.  A  common 
cause  for  failure  in  this  particular  is  the  provision  of 
an  insufficient^  length  of  double  track.  The  double  road 
changes  too  soon  to  a  single  track  or  the  handling  of 
cars  may  be  crippled  by  inadequate  space  being  left 
between  cross  entries.  The  cramped  space  resulting 
leaves  no  room  for  placing  a  number  of  loaded  cars  on 
either  track, 'hence  there  is  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
cages  moving.  Shifting  the  loaded  cars  is  practically 
impossible,  as  there  is  little  or  no  room  to  accommodate 
an  extra  crossover. 

The  angle  at  which  the  cross  entries  are  driven  is 
often  responsible  for  lack  of  space.  If  the  direction 
of  the  cross  headings  in  which  track  is  to  be  placed 
is  given  proper  consideration  an  important  gain  in 
space  will  be  made  where  they  intersect  the  main  leads 
and  this  will  be  secured  even  without  changing  the 
position  of  their  starting  points  in  the  side  leads.  With 
a  distance  of  even  30  ft.  between  the  leads  and  with 
cross  entries  cut  at  45  deg.  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
a  gain  of  60  ft.  is  possible  if  the  angle  of  the  cut  is 
modified.  Thus  more  cars  can  be  placed  in  line  and 
continuous  cage  feeding  secured. 

Ten  or  twelve  cars  in  a  string  may  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  during  early  development  but  when  the 
mine  has  reached  such  a  size  that  cars  are  being 
assembled  from  a  large  number  of  rooms  additional 
space  is  demanded  because  several  loads  will  have  to  be 
accommodated  en  the  landing.  With  no  space  available, 
caging  is  slow,  and  the  only  alternative  remaining  is 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  track.  This  may  work  out  to 
some  advantage,  but  in  most  cases  it  proves  only  a  make- 
shift in  comparison  with  the  efficient  haulage  system 
that  might  have  been  planned  in  the  first  instance  before 
the  po.ssibilities  of  do.'^ign  were  limited  by  the  work 
already  injudiciously  performed. 

When  the  transportation  system  is  poorly  planned 
locomotives  are  held  idle  on  sidings  or  on  passing  tracks. 
In  many  in-ances  this  5iold-up  is  considered  a  necessary 
condition,  v  nh  the  result  that  more  locomotives  are 
installed  to  :  'ieve  the  iiile  onps,  only  to  reveal  later  that 
this  extra  t  .Denditurc  helps  but  little.  Two  and  even 
three  !ocom''!ves  are  not  in  "requently  required  to  do 


the  work  that  could  be  accomplished  by  one  if  due 
attention  had  been  given  in  the  beginning  to  the  gather- 
ing and  placing  of  loaded  cars  and  to  means  whereby 
locomotives  could  be  enabled  to  go  back  without  delay 
for  other  trips. 

Not  only  may  the  track  system  cause  trouble  but  the 
track  itself  may  be  of  poor  design  and  delays  will  be 
experienced  because  of  the  binding  on  curves  of  cars 
and  locomotives,  the  frequency  of  derailments,  and 
other  like  difficulties.  Short  switch  points,  lack  of 
alignment,  absence  of  guard  rails  or  their  wrong  posi- 
tion all  contribute  to  the  difficulty  in  keeping  things 
moving.  Short-radius  curves  and  especially  those  with 
reverses  put  an  extra  load  on  the  locomotive,  which, 
although  capable  of  pulling  fifteen  cars  on  a  straight 
track,  may  be  held  down  to  four  or  five  when  bad  curva- 
ture is  encountered.  The  strain  thus  placed  on  the  loco- 
motive and  the  added  number  of  trips  that  this  strain 
entails  mean  waste  of  power  and  loss  of  time. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  tonnage  to  be  handled 
will  enable  us  to  avoid  troubles  of  this  sort.  The  larger 
the  output  we  desire  to  attain,  the  more  space  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  stringing  of  loads  and 
empties,  for  locomotive  returns,  for  passing  tracks,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  in  this  connection  reference  to 
Fig.  2  should  be  made. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  consideration  in  laying 
out  the  tracks  for  loads  is  to  provide  a  space  between 
the  crossover  and  shaft  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
locomotive  and  allow  the  switch  to  be  thrown  for  its 
transfer  to  the  opposite  track.  The  cross-over  should 
have  curves  of  large  radius  so  as  to  allow  the  locomotive 
to  pass  over  it  easily  and  to  permit  of  the  pushing  of 
cars  by  hand.  Sufficient  distance  should  also  be  pro- 
vided to  turnouts  Nos.  2  and  3  to  allow  cars  that  are 
being  pushed  into  the  main  leads  to  straighten  before 
entering  the  switches.  The  angle  of  cross  entries  "A" 
and  "B"  should  be  in  the  direction  shown,  for  if  cut  in 
the  opposite  manner  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  loco- 
motive after  passing  over  the  turnout  to  back-track  in 
order  to  get  to  the  side  leads. 

Layout  Is  Adapted  to  All  Conditions 

A  string  of  nine  loads  is  shown,  but  this  number  can 
be  increased  by  arranging  in  the  beginning  for  a  greater 
distance  from  turnouts  Nos.  2  and  3  to  crossover  No.  6. 
The  limits  of  the  diagram  prevent  showing  a  larger  trip. 

This  trip  is  left  standing  on  a  straight  track,  the 
grade  of  which  assists  in  the  delivering  of  cars  to  the 
cage,  while  the  locomotive  has  room,  if  necessary,  to 
return  over  the  crossover  and  through  cross  entry  "B." 
As  shown,  however,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  pass 
over  turnout  No.  3,  then  back  through  entry  "A"  and 
pick  up  empties  where  shown.  These  empties  can  then 
be  hauled  straight  ahead  through  turnout  No.  13  and 
along  entry  "E"  to  rooms,  or  by  passing  through  "C" 
and  over  turnouts  Nos.  11  and  12,  delivery  can  be  made 
to  entry  "F." 

Crossover  No.  1  not  only  serves  for  the  return  of  the 
locomotive  but  is  useful  in  sending  loads  alternately  to 
the  left  or  right  cage  from  either  of  the  straight  storage 
tracks  beyond  crossover  No.  6.  The  latter  serves  the 
purpose  of  splitting  trips  to  load  both  tracks  for  delivery 
to  the  cage.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  get  the  locomotive 
to  a  point  behind  the  loads,  crossover  No.  6  again  comes 
in  handy. 

If  there  is  no  question  as  to  placing  the  loads  for  the 
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cage,  the  proper  track  is  easily  approached  by  means 
of  turnout  No.  11.  Turnouts  Nos.  9  and  10  should  be 
placed  at  such  a  point  as  to  allow  the  laying  of  a  straight 
section  of  track  similar  to  that  which  has  been  planned 
and  provided  in  the  case  of  turnouts  Nos.  2  and  3.  This 
provision  should  be  made  at  any  point  where  curves  pre- 
cede the  beginning  of  a  turnout.  Care  also  should  be 
taken  to  give  sullicient  room  at  the  rear  of  frogs  to  in- 
sure that  the  joints  will  be  kept  clear  of  switch  points. 

The  above  explanation  and  description  of  the  simple 
haulage  system  illustrated  could  be  greatly  lengthened, 
but  with  the  salient  features  set  forth  there  should  be 
little  or  no  trouble  in  planning  the  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  meeting  similar  problems.  After  a  little  study 
of  the  diagram,  numerous  possibilities  in  the  handling 
of  imaginary  trips  of  loads,  caging,  returning  the  loco- 
motive, replacing,  gathering  empties,  etc.,  will  be  re- 
vealed. No  claim  is  made  that  such  a  layout  as  this 
will  be  ideal  or  meet  all  conditions,  but  as  a  sample  case 
I  hope  it  will  prove  helpful  to  those  contemplating  the 
installation  of  new  haulage  systems  or  the  replacement 
of  old  ones.  Cross-overs  and  turnouts  can  be  shifted, 
taken  out  or  put  in,  as  may  be  necessary  to  suit  indi- 
vidual needs. 

The  portion  of  the  diagram  showing  the  delivery  side 
of  the  shaft  and  the  return  of  empties  deserves  consid- 
eration also,  as  conditions  here  are  not  the  same  as 
those  governing  loads. 

The  first  cross-over,  No.  18,  serves  the  purpose  of 
delivery  to  either  track  and  as  no  locomotive  is  required 
here,  extra  space  near  the  shaft  for  a  locomotive  cross- 
over is  not  required.     The   importance  of   large  radii 


applies  here  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  transferring 
is  done  by  man  power,  and  the  binding  resulting  from 
the  use  of  short  curves  must  be  avoided.  The  width  of 
radii  for  turnouts  Nos.  20  and  21  also  .should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  same  consideration,  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  direct  the  empties  to  the  side  leads  by  man 
power  al.so. 

The  other  turnouts  shown  may  be  utilized  to  take 
care  of  the  locomotive  transfers,  the  collection  of  empties 
and  the  distribution  of  loads  from  the  return  side  to  the 
caging  side. 

Application  of  the  main  principles  involved  in  the 
diagram  shown  will  form  an  excellent  foundation  for 
any  haulage  system.  The  initial  work  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  proper  consideration  of  each  detail,  and  the 
time  spent  in  planning  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  track 
equipment  will  prove  well  worth  while.  Detail  work  is 
absolutely  essential  and  drawings  must  be  made  ac- 
curately to  scale,  for  if  dependence  is  placed  on  sketches 
trouble  is  sure  to  result. 

The  size  of  cars  and  locomotives  as  well  as  the  dimen- 
sions of  wheels,  wheelbase,  etc.,  all  enter  into  the  solu- 
tion if  distances  and  curves  are  to  be  properly  provided 
for.  The  engineering  department  of  the  firm*  with 
which  I  am  connected  has  had  much  experience  with 
both  large  and  small  systems,  new  and  redesigned,  and 
is  therefore  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  in- 
volved. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  design  and 
construction  of  mine  track.  Proper  consideration  of 
mine  haulage  seldom  fails  to  yield  gratifying  results. 


•The  Cincinnati  Frog  &  Switch  Co. 


Effective  Hot-Process  Water]  Softener 

Most  Chemical  Reactions  Proceed  Much  More  Rapidly  at  High 
Than  at  Low  Temperatures — The  Hot-Process  Softener  Thus  Accom- 
plishes Results  Much  More  Rapidly   Than   Cold-Process   Systems 


IN  ITS  present  form  the  hot-process  softener  is  a 
recent  development.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  chemical  reactions  are  more  rapid  and  com- 
plete in  hot  water  than  in  cold  it  claims  to  secure  a 
more  efficient  removal  of  the  scale-  and  sludge-forming 
substances  in  water  than  is  otherwise  obtainable.  The 
apparatus  performs  the  functions  of  the  open  feed-water 
heater  usually  found  in  boiler  plants,  in  addition  to 
those  of  a  softener.  Less  space,  lighter  foundations, 
less  housing,  less  piping  and  fewer  fittings  are  thus 
required  than  for  a  cold-process  softener,  with  which 
an  independent  heater  is  necessary. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  scale-forming  matter 
is  more  completely  removed  from  hot  water  than  from 
cold.  In  most  instances  chemical  reactions  are  much 
accelerated  by  heat.  This  is  a  well-kno\vn  and  generally 
recognized  fact,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  in  house- 
holds for  ages  before  it  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  law 
of  chemistry.  Everj'one  knows  that  dishes  and  clothes 
are  washed  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  in  hot  water 
than  in  cold. 

The  exact  law  connecting  temperature  and  rapidity 
of  chemical  reaction  has  never  been  determined 
accurately,  some  chemists  stating  that  the  speed  of 
reaction    doubles    for    each    10    deg.    C.    added    to    the 


temperature,  and  others  that  chemical  reactions  are 
speeded  up  approximately  as  the  20th  power  of  the 
absolute  temperature.  These  formulas  are  not  in  agree- 
ment, but  everyone  concedes  that  there  is  as  a  rule  an 
appreciable  increase  in  speed  of  reaction  with  a  rise 
in  temperature. 

Some  years  ago  experiments  were  made  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  the  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works 
to  determine  the  eflfect  of  temperature  upon  the  reac- 
tions which  take  place  between  softening  reagents 
and  scale-forming  matter  in  boiler-feed  water.  The 
results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  1. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reduction  in  hardness — that 
is,  in  content  of  ca'cium  and  magnesium  salts — ^is 
much  greater  at  the  end  of  10  min.  in  water  at  210 
deg.  F.  than  at  the  end  of  5  hr.  in  water  at  50  deg.  F., 
in  fact,  a  24-hr.  treatment  in  cold  water  does  not 
bring  the  scale-forming  matter  down  as  much  as  does 
a  10-min.  treatment  in  hot  water.  Subsequent  heating 
to  the  boiling  point  of  the  sample  which  had  stood  at 
50  deg.  F.  for  5  hr.  reduced  the  magnesium  hydrate 
to  less  than  one  grain  per  gallon,  but  the  same  result 
was  obtained  in  hot  water  in  10  min.  In  performing 
these  experiments  only  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soften- 
ing  chemical   was   added    to   completely   combine   with 
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FIG.  1.  ACTION  OF  HEAT  ON  THE  SOFTENING  PROCESS 
Ten  minutes  In  hot  water  is  more  effective  than  Ave  hours  in  cold. 

the  scale-forming  substances.  In  practice  a  slight 
excess  is  used,  which  reduces  the  hardness  to  still  lower 
figures. 

The  effect  of  heat  upon  chemical  reactions  can  be 
verified  in  a  rough  way  by  performing  the  following 
experiment:  Place  one  pint  of  cold,  untreated  boiler- 
feed  water  in  each  of  two  beakers ;  bring  one  of  them 
up  to  the  boiling  point,  but  allow  the  other  to  remain 
cold.  Add  to  each  the  amount  of  reagent  theoretically 
required  for  transforming  the  scale-fonning  substances. 
Stir  thoroughly  the  contents  of  each  beaker  and  note 
results.  The  reaction  and  sedimentation  in  the  hot 
water  will  be  much  more  prompt  than  in  the  cold  water. 

After  precipitation  has  ceased  in  the  cold  water, 
decant  the  clear  liquid  and  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point. 
A  marked  after-precipitation  will  result,  showing  that 
the  reaction  .in  cold  water  was  not  complete.  Do  the 
same  with  the  clear  liquid  from  the  hot-water  beaker. 
No  after-precipitation  will  occur.  It  is  thus  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  reaction  is  not  only  more  rapid 
in  the  hot  water  but  is  also  more  complete. 

The  substances  which  result  from  the  transformation 
of  scale-forming  matter  are  more  nearly  insoluble  in 
alkaline  hot  water  than  in  cold  water,  hence  less  of 
these  substances  are  carried  into  the  boilers  in  solu- 
tion by  water  which  has  been  softened  hot. 

The  precipitates  resulting  from  the  transformation 
of  scale-forming  substances  settle  more  rapidly  and 
complete^  from  hot  water  than  from  cold.  Solid 
particles  suspended  in  water  settle  to  the  bottom  if 
their  density  is  greater  than  that  of  the  water;  they 
ri.se  to  the  top  if  their  density  is  less  than  that  of  the 
water.  The  force  tending  to  draw  a  particle  downward 
is  its  weight  less  the  weight  of  water  displaced,  and 
the  force  by  which  this  descent  is  resisted  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  .surface  of  the  particle,  the 
viscosity  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  particle  is  suspended 
and  the  velocity  of  fall.  Of  course,  a  velocity  is  soon 
attained  such  that  the  force  resisting  the  fall  is  built 
up  till  it  prohibits  further  acceleration,  and  a  uniform 
rate  of  settling  results. 

At  the.  frpezing  point  the  viscosity  of  water  is  over 
six  times  a.s  great  as  at  the  boiling  point,  and  the 
velocity  of  fall  at  212  deg.  F.  will  be  four  times  as 
great  as  the  velocity  at  68  deg.  F. 

Now  consider  how  this  applies  to  what  takes  place 
in  a  water  i.ftener.  Suppose  we  have  a  large  tank 
full  of  ab.solu;.  ly  quiet  water.  A  partic'e  of  any  given 
size  v.ill  des(.:,c|  four  times  as  far  in  an  hour  in  hot 
water  as  it  u    '   in  cold  water. 


Next,  suppose  we  have  a  continuous  softener  in  which 
the  water  is  constantly  flowing  through  the  sedimenta- 
tion tank.  In  a  hot-process  softener  a  rate  of  flow- 
can  be  allowed  which  is  four  times  as  great  as  is 
permissible  in  a  cold-process  softener  without  particles 
of  a  given  size  being  carried  to  the  pump  supply  pipe. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  still  another  way,  with  a  given  rate 
of  flow  through  the  settling  chamber  much  smaller 
particles  can  be  separated  from  the  water  in  the  hot- 
process  than  in  the  cold-process  softener.  The  further 
fact  that  the  particles  formed  in  a  hot-process  softener 
are  larger  than  those  formed  in  a  cold-process  softener 
renders  the  advantage  of  the  hot  process  still  greater, 
since  the  velocity  of  fall  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  the  particles. 

It  is  therefore  plain  why  the  preliminary  heating  of 
the  water,  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  hot-process  softener, 
giv^es  more  comp'ete  chemical  reactions  and  moi'e 
thorough  removal  of  the  resulting  precipitates. 

The  completeness  with  which  scale-forming  matter 
is  removed  from  water  treated  in  the  hot-process 
.softener  may  be  shown  by  the  following  analyses  of 
water  before  and  after  treatment  in  a  commercial 
installation.  In  considering  these  results  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  grain  is  -  „',  i.  of  a  pound,  or 
5N,Ji.,  of  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  water.  The  small 
amount  of  solids  remaining  in  the  treated  water  coming 
from  a  hot-process  softener  does  not  form  scale  in  the 
boiler,  but  gathers  as  sludge,  which  is  easily  blown  out: 

Grains  Per  U.  S.  Gallon 

Before  After 
Softening        Softening 

Calcium  sulphate ■ 1  3  00  none 

Calcium  carbonate 1 2    30  0 .  36 

Magnesium  carbonate 5   36  0. 94 

Silica 0  82  0.35 

Iron  and  aluminum  oxides trace  trace 

Total  incrusting  solids 3148 

Organic  and  volatile 6.  32 

Sodium  carbonate 

Sodium  sulphate ; 0 .  64 

Sodium  chloride 2.28 

Total  non-incrusting  solids 9   24  22   30 

Free  carbonic  acid 245 
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This  device,  accurately,  automntically   nnd   In    propi'-r   proportlgi>>» 
feeds   chemlenl.s   to   the  softening  appurutus. 
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The  chemical  reapents  must  be  fed  to  a  softener  in 
accurate  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  and  to  the 
impurities  contained  therein,  so  that  the  treated  water 
may  not  deposit  scale  on  the  one  hand  or  contain  an 
excess  of  the  unused  reagents  on  the  other.  For  propor- 
tioning- the  reagents  to  the  raw-water  supply  various 
mechanical  arrangements  have  been  devised. 

In  some  softenei's  the  raw  water  flowing  to  the  soft- 
ener turns  a  wheel  or  operates  a  tilting  bucket,  which 
in  turn  operates  dippers  by  which  the  reagents  are 
ladled  out  to  be  mixed  with  the  raw  water.  Such 
appliances,  widely  u.sed  with  cold-process  softeners,  are 
usually  located  above  the  reaction  chamber  of  the 
softener,  involving  the  lifting  or  hoisting  of  the 
reagents  15  or  20  ft.  or  more  above  the  ground  level. 

In  other  softeners  a  certain  portion  of  the  water, 
divided  from  the  main  supply  by  means  of  orifices  or 
weirs,  flows  through  chambers  containing  the  reagents. 
In  such  a  proportioner  the  water  in  flowing  through 
the  reagent  tank  becomes  saturated.  This  method  is 
faulty,  however,  since  solubility  varies  greatly  with 
temperature. 

In  another  form  the  water  displaces  the  reagent  from 
a  tank,  at  the  same  time  diluting  that  which  remains. 
Elaborate  means  for  adjusting  the  orifices  progressively 
as  the  reagents  become  more  and  more  diluted  are 
therefore  required. 

None  of  those  methods  is  well  adapted  for  feedinir 
chemicals   to  a   hot-process   softener,   which   shou'd   be 


designed  for  operation  under  a  slight  pressure,  since 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  few  pounds  back  pressure 
upon  the  exhaust  steam,  in  order  to  insure  a  tempera- 
ture of  at  least  205  deg.  F.  in  the  treated  water  at 
;ill  times.  With  the  methods  just  mentioned  it  is  neces- 
saiy  either  that  the  chemical-feeding  equipment  be 
inclosed  within  the  steam  space  or  else  that  the  chemical 
and  raw  water,  ^ter  being  proportioned,  be  pumped 
into  the  softener  against  the  back  pressure. 

If  the  water  wheel  or  the  tilting  bucket  is  inclosed 
so  that  the  reagents  can  flow  by  gravity  directly  to 
the  reaction  chamber,  steam  finds  its  way  into  the 
chemical  tank,  where  it  condenses,  diluting  the  reagents 
and  rendering  the  feed  inaccurate.  The  divided-flow 
method  involves  an  additional  pumping  of  both  the  raw 
water  and  the  reagent,  and  is  therefore  complicated  and 
expensive. 

In  another  arrangement  the  raw  water  is  •  passed 
through  a  hydraulic  motor,  of  either  the  reciprocating 
or  the  rotary  type,  and  this  drives  a  small  chemical 
pump.  This  method  is  defective  because  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  prevent  slippage  past  the  valves 
i'nd  packings  of  such  motors  and  pumps,  which  renders 
the  proportioning  inaccurate. 

The  chemical  proportioner  used  in  the  Sorge-Cochrane 
hot-process  softener  to  regulate  the  feed  of  chemicals 
in  proportion  to  the  flow  of  raw  water  is  a  true  flow 
proportioner.  The  chemical  to  be  fed  to  the  softener 
is  forced  through  an  orifice  by  a  pressure  just  equal 
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FIG.    3.      SORGE-COCHRAXE   HOT-PROCESS   WATER   SOFTENER   COMF'LETE 

This  apparatus;  consists  of  a  chemical-reagent  tank,  togetlier  with  its  pump  and  reaeent  proportioner.  Uie  softener 

proper  and  a  sand  Alter. 
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to  the  differential  pressure  set  up  by  the  flow  of  the 
raw  water  through  an  orifice  in  the  supply  pipe. 

To  understand  how  the  device  works  reference  may 
be  made  to  Fig.  2.  Between  two  flanges  in  the  pipe 
through  which  the  raw  water  flows  to  the  heater  at  the 
top  of  the  softener  is  placed  a  thin  orifice  disk.  From 
the  two  sides  of  this  orifice  small  pipes  lead  to  the 
opposite  ends  of  a  cylinder  containing  a  piston.  The 
piston  is  thus  acted  upon  by  the  differential  pressure 
set  up  by  the  flow  of  water  through  the  orifice. 

The  vertical  piston  rod  extends  through  water  glands 
at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  lower  end  of  the 
rod  is  a  valve  disk,  which  closes  over  an  opening 
through  which  a  fluid  mixture  of  the  reagents  is  con- 
stantly being  forced  by  a  centrifugal  circulating  pump. 
The  weight  of  the  piston,  rod  and  valve  disk  is  counter- 
balanced. 

The  differential  pressure  acting  upon  the  piston 
pushes  the  disk  dowTi  upon  and  tends  to  close  the 
opening,  while  a  pressure  builds  up  underneath  just 
sufl^icient  to  balance  the  differential  pressure.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  chemical  solution  is  therefore  directly 
controlled  by  the  differential  pressure  resulting  from 
the  flow  of  water  through  the  orifice  in  the  raw-water 
pipe.  Through  a  simple  pipe  connection,  this  pressure 
acts  directly  at  the  chemical  orifice,  insuring  an  effec- 
tive pressure  thereon  at  all  times  equal  to  the  differ- 
ential pressure  on  the  raw-water  orifice. 

Most  of  the  chemical  solution  supplied  by  the  cir- 
culating pump  flows  out  from  under  the  disk,  through 
a  strainer  and  thence  back  into  the  chemical-solution 
tank.  The  proportioned  chemical  flows  through  the 
chemical  orifice  into  a  funnel  from  which  it  is  taken  by 
a  chemical  feed  pump,  lifted  to  the  softener  and  forced 
in  against  any  back  pressure  that  may  exist  therein. 
The  back  pressure  in  the  softener  thus  does  not  affect 
the  proportioning. 

As  the  chemical  before  escaping  through  the  small 


orifice  is  not  in  contact  with  air,  no  incrustation  occurs 
upon  it,  but  to  provide  for  dislodging  any  obstruction 
a  cleaning  needle  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  at  any  time 
be  forced  through  the  orifice  by  the  pressure  of  the 
hand. 

Besides  being  accurate  this  arrangement  has  these 
additional  advantages:  Only  one  chemical-solution 
tank  is  required,  which  is  at  the  ground  level,  where 
it  can  be  charged  without  hoisting  of  chemicals  or 
inspected  without  climbing  a  ladder. 

The  motor  which  drives  the  circulating  pump  also 
drives  agitating  paddles  in  the  tank.  Milk  of  lime 
can  thus  be  kept  in  suspension  and  fed  as  well  as 
purely  fluid  reagents.  The  large  saturator  tanks  neces- 
sarj'  where  lime  water  is  used  are  eliminated  and  the 
difficulty  due  to  the  fact  that  lime  water  varies  in 
strength  according  to  temperature  is  avoided. 

Solutions  of  caustic  soda  or  sodium  carbonate,  lime 
water,  milk  of  lime  or  any  mixtures  are  all  handled 
equally  well  and  fed  accurately.  The  accuracy  with 
which  the  solution  is  fed  is  well  within  2  per  cent, 
which  is  closer  than  attendants  will  measure  out  chem- 
icals into  the  chemical  tank.  Representative  test  results 
are  shown    in   the  following  table: 


Rate  of  flow  of 

Chemical 

Variation 

Rate  of  flow  of  raw  water — 

chemical. 

per  gallon  of 

percent 

gallons  per  hour 

gallons  per  hour 

water 

1740 

134  6 

0  0773 

0.28 

1590 

122  2 

0  0769 

0  22 

I4in 

108  4 

0  0769 

0.22 

1160 

88  8 

0  0766 

0.71 

710 

54  6 

0  0769 

e.22 

411 

31.8 

0.0773 

0.28 

710 

22.4 

0  0773 

0.28 

290 

22  5 

0  0775 

0.52 

184 

14  3 

0  0771 

0.03 

The  chemical  treatment  is  controlled  by  drawing  off 
a  sample  of  the  treated  water  from  time  to  time  and 
titrating  with  a  standardized  solution,  the  whole  opera- 
tion requiring  about  10  min.  By  locating  the  titration 
readings  thus  obtained  upon  a  chart  the  operator  sees 


I-IG.  4.     HORIZONTAL,  SAND  FILTER 

ThU  niter  i»  ■-        -r.iiiBed  that  thf  aand  b«'<l  may  be  Btlrred  up  at  suitable  Intcn'aU  by  mcunR  of  air  or  water  under  pressure. 
l>'         a  fftectlve  operutlon  ovir  long  periods  without  actual  cl^pnlng  or  renewal  of  the  niterlng  materials. 
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at  a  glance    what  change,    if  any,  is   required    in  the 
amounts  of  the  chemicals. 

This  apparatus,  as  may  be  seen,  is  quite  simple 
and  compact.  The  open  heater,  with  an  oil  separator 
attached  for  purifying  the  e.xhaust  steam  which  is  used 
for  heating  the  water,  is  mounted  directly  over  the 
reaction  and  sedimentation  chamber.  The  water  is 
heated  to  steam  temperature  by  spraying  it  over  trays. 

The  precipitated  matter  deposits  in  the  conical  bot- 
tom of  the  sedimentation  chamber.  From  there  it  can 
be  quickly  washed  out  by  the  opening  of  a  single  valve. 
In  order  to  eliminate  convection  currents  the  hot  water 
and  the  softening  reagents  are  delivered  at  the  top,  and 
travel  slowly  to  the  bottom,  whence  the  clarified  water 
is  drawn  off  by  an  inverted  funnel.  The  precipitates 
formed  when  the  water  is  first  mixed  with  the  chemical 
settle  through  the  water  below,  thus  securing  a  screen- 
ing effect  and  a  gathering  together  of  the  smaller 
particles. 

The  removal  of  scale-forming  matter  at  high  tem- 
perature by  sedimentation  is  so  effective  that  for  many 
waters  and  plant  conditions  it  is  entirely  practicable  to 
dispense  with  filters.  Many  softeners  are  accordingly 
installed  without  such  devices  and  are  successfully  pro- 
tecting the  boilers  from  scale  and  corrosion,  even  though 
the  softened  water  contains  a  small  amount  of  sus- 
pended matter. 


Arc- Welded  Bonds  Eliminate  Mois- 
ture and  Defy  Corrosion 

Bonds  Can  Be  Arc- Welded  Without  Disturbing  Traffic 
and  Equipment  Is  Available  for  Other  Arc- 
Welding  Such  as  Every  Shop  Demands 

By  W.  p.  Bovard, 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

SEVERAL  methods  of  mechanically  joining  metals, 
such  as  clamping  and  riveting,  have  been  used  since 
the  inception  of  track  bonding  as  a  means  of  electrically 
and  mechanically  connecting  copper  bonds  to  track  rails 
in  order  to  insure  an  electrically  continuous  return  path 
for  the  haulage  current.  From  the  mechanical  stand- 
point the  clamping  of  the  channel  pin  and  the  riveting 
secured  by  the  terminal  compressor  or  the  expansion 
pin  appeared  to  be  satisfactory.  From  the  electrical 
standpoint,  however,  these  methods  have  not  always 
proved  entirely  desirable  because  of  irregularities  and 
carelessness  in  installation. 

The  channel-pin  method  of  bonding  never  proved  ade- 
quate electrically  because  of  the  impossibility  of  exclud- 
ing moisture  from  the  contact.  The  compressed  and 
pin-expanded  copper  terminals  show  less  tendency  to 
deteriorate,  but  under  the  strong  corrosive  agencies 
encountered  in  mine  service  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a 
perfect  contact  between  bond  terminal  and  rail. 

One  of  the  many  successful  applications  of  electric 
arc  welding  of  much  service  to  industry  has  been  in  the 
construction  of  tanks  and  boilers.  Welding  of  seams  is 
rapidly  superseding  riveting  because  of  the  greater 
ability  of  the  welded  seam  to  withstand  corrosion  and 
pressure.  It  is  just  as  obvious  that  the  welded  contact 
should  supersede  the  mechanical  in  the  track  bonding 
of  mines.  The  metallic  electric  arc  has  proved  itself 
the  most  adaptable  means  to  this  end. 

In  mine  service  it  is  desirable  that  track  bonds  should 


ARC-WELDING  TERMINAL,  WITH   ELECTRODE   IN   PLACE 

The  switch  operates  a  remote  control  that  cuts  off  the  entire 
cable,  thus  rendering  possible  easy  and  safe  adjustment  of  the 
electrode. 

be  of  such  design  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  severe 
conditions  imposed  by  frequent  derailments.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  a  type  of  rail  bond  which 
has  been  widely  used,  being  designed  for  application  to 
the  base  of  the  rail.  This  bond  is  provided  with  steel 
terminals  which  are  welded  to  the  rail  by  the  aid  of 
a  soft-steel  electrode,  thus  insuring  a  permanent  con- 


BOND  WELDED  IN  POSITION 

The   copper    cable   spans   the   rail   joint   below    the   heads    of    the 
Joint  bolts.     It  is  thus  in  a  degree  protected  by  them. 

nection  of  low  resistance.  Being  placed,  as  shown,  low 
on  the  rail  and  underneath  the  joint  bolts  the  bond 
receives  maximum  protection.  Installation  is  made 
without  removing  the  joint  plates  or  disturbing  the 
ties.  Consequently  the  cost  of  the  work  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Owing  to  the  limited  space  available  underground,  it 
is  advantageous  to  use  welding  apparatus  for  the  work, 
and  this  may  be  handled  by  the  bonding  crew  without 
interference  with  traffic.  A  type  of  resistance  welding 
apparatus  which  has  met  the  bonding  requirements  of 
mine  service  satisfactorily  has  control  features  which 
insure  ample  welding  current  under  the  varying  voltage 
and  also  furnishes  the  operatives  with  full  protection 
from  electrical  shock.  This  latter  feature  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  remote  magnetic  switch  under  control  of 
the  operative. 

Corporation  President's  Powers. — The  president  of 
a  business  corporation  has  no  power  to  bind  the  com- 
pany by  executing  notes  in  its  name  without  the  con- 
sent of,  or  consultation  with,  the  board  of  directors. 
The  circumstance  that  the  president  may  own  nearly 
all  the  stock  does  not  affect  the  case.  A  corporation  is 
a  distinct  entity  under  the  control  of  its  directors,  and 
the  president  may  not  exercise  the  authority  of  execut- 
ing promissory  notes  thereof  on  his  own  motion  or  other- 
wise than  as  empowered  in  the  articles  or  by-laws  or  by 
the  managing  directors  of  the  company.  (loua  Supreme 
Court,  Goodman  Manufacturing  Co.  vs.  Mammoth  Vein 
Coal  Co.,  168  Northwestern  Reporter,  912.) 
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This  Electric   Drill  Will  Quickly 
Cut  Holes  iu  Hard  Miue  Roofs 

Has  a  Capacity  of  from  Six  to  Twenty  Holes  in  Hard 

Rock — Adjustable  for  Roof  Heights  of 

from  Five  to  Six  Feet 

By  E.  M.  Backie 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

DRIIJJNG  holes  in  entry  roofs  for  trolley-wire 
hangers,  feed-wire  insulators  or  trolley-guard 
boards  is  an  awkward  and  expensive  operation  even 
under  favorable  conditions.  In  soft-rock  top  or  slate 
the  holes  can  be  drilled  with  a  hand  auger,  but  when 
the  top  is  composed  of  a  hard-rock  formation  this  work 
has  to  be  done  by  other  means,  as  the  auger  has  its 
limitations. 

A  machine  electrically  operated  and  of  light  weight, 
designed  and  built  a  few  years  ago,  does  this  work 
rapidly  and  cheaply.  It  was  tested  for  several  months 
in  different  mines  and  under  severe  conditions.  The 
result  of  these  tests  was  a  reconstructed  machine,  which 
has  been  made  in  large  numbers  and  is  now  operated 
in  many  mines  throughout  the  coal  fields  with  quite 
satisfactorj'  results. 

This  machine  is  a  simple  mechanical  device  operated 
by  an  electric  motor.  It  is  easily  handled  and  operated 
by  one  man  or  a  man  and  helper,  while  its  drilling 
capacity  is  large.  In  average  hard-rock  mine  roof  10 
to  20  holes  11  in.  in  diameter,  5  in.  in  depth,  have  been 
drilled  in  one  hour.  In  the  hardest  kind  of  rock  six 
to  ten  holes  have  been  drilled  in  the  same  time. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  machine  as 
it  has  been  developed  and  is  now  used  in  many  coal 
mines  throughout  the  counti-y.  The  outfit  consists  of 
the  drill  proper  and  its  mounting.  The  weight  of  the 
di-ill  is  55  lb.  It  is  separable  from  the  mounting  to 
afford  an  easy  carry.  The  mounting  consists  of  a  fork- 
shaped  5'oke  and  a  feed  screw  which  telescopes  into 
a  pipe  support.  This  pipe  can  be  made  of  any  length, 
but  the  standard  adopted  is  suitable  for  roof  heights 
of  from  5  to  6  ft. 

The  drill  bit  is  made  from  a  1-in.  round  bar  of  rock- 
drill  steel.  One  end  is  forged  square  5  x  I  in.  to  fit 
the  chuck.  The  other  end  is  the  regular  six-point 
rock-drill  bit,  which  is  readily  shaped  by  the  mine  black- 
smith with  the  aid  of  a  forming  tool  furnished  by  the 
maker  as  part  of  the  equipment. 

When  the  machine  is  in  drilling  position  a  canvas 
hood  or  jacket  protects  it  from  the  dust  which  drops 
from  the  drill  hole.  The  power  consumption  is  only 
600  watts,  or  less  than  one  electrical  horsepower.  The 
Pneumelectric  Machine  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the 
builder  of  this  tool,  has  placed  it  on  the  market  under 
the  name  of  "Plugger." 


POKT.MJLE    ELECTRIC    DRILli   I'OR   WORK    IN    THE    ROOF 

ThU  drill  and  Ila  mounting  may  be  oa«lly  carried  about  the  mine. 
Mouiulnc  may  b-  made  to  suit  the  helKht  of  roof  encountered. 


Portable  Gasoline  Air  Compressor 
Suited  to  Scattered  Work 

Driven  by  a  Four-Cylinder,  Four-Cycle  Gasoline  En- 
gine— Cooling  of  Cylinders  is  Secured  by 
Open-Hopper  Jacket 

WIDESPREAD  application  of  compressed  air  to 
industrial  purposes  has  increased  the  demand  for 
a  portable  aid  compressor — an  independent,  easily 
movable  unit.  Such  a  compressor  has  proved  highly 
useful  for  the  operation  of  drilling  tools  for  rock  or 
other  minerals  wherever  the  work  is  scattered  and  too 
small  in  quantity  to  warrant  a  fixed  compressor  and 
drill  plant  at  any  one  point.  Of  course,  such  a  portable 
unit  can  in  many  instances  be  used  advantageously  for 
riveting,  in  the  construction  of  steel  tipples,  trestles 
or  buildings,  or  for  driving  wood  augers  and  other 
construction  tools  and  appliances. 

The  portable  outfit  here  illustrated,  made  by  the 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  an  entirely  new 
development,  based  on  the  company's  experience  with 
similar  outfits  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  This 
rig  includes  a  specially  designed  tv/o-cylinder  vertical 
air  compressor,  driven  by  a  Buda  four-cylinder  foin-- 
cycle,  heavy-duty  tractor  gasoline  engine,  through  a 
gear  and  pinion. 

The  compres.sor  and  engine,  together  with  a  vertical 
air  receiver,  gasoline  supply  tanks,  radiator  and  fan, 
are  mounted  on  a  truck  body  made  up  of  heavy  channel 
irons,  strongly  braced.  The  truck  body  is  mounted  on 
heavy  steel  wheels  or,  if  desired,  the  entire  rig  can 
be  set  on  a  flat  car  or  other  more  substantial  mount- 
ing. The  outfit  is  protected  from  the  weather  by  a 
steel  canopy  top  which  is  provided  with  canvas  curtains. 

The  air  compressor  employed  has  a  displacement  of 
150  cu.ft.  of  free  air  per  minute,  and  requires  32  hp. 
for  operation  against  100  lb.  pressure.  The  air  is 
admitted  and  discharged  from  the  cylinder  by  means 
of  Sullivan  improved  wafer  valves.  These  valves  are 
placed  radially  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
and  close  to  its  upper  end.  They  are  held  in  place  by 
flat   circular   leaf    springs.      Both    valves    and    spring? 
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PORTABLE   COMPRESSOR  AND   ITS  TRUCK 

Compressor,  receiver,   engine,  fuel  tank   and  radiator  are  all 

mounted   on   a   truck  that  can  be  hauled   readily   from   place 

to  place. 

are  made  of  the  finest  tempered  steel  and  the  valves 
open  against  specially-designed  guard  plates  intended 
to  give  a  wide  port  opening  with  small  clearance  loss. 

Cylinder  cooling  is  secured  by  an  open-hopper  jacket 
into  which  water  can  be  poured  from  a  bucket  or 
through  a  hose.  This  type  of  cylinder  cooling  has 
proved  particularly  effective  on  portable  compressors 
for  many  years  and  does  away  with  the  complication 
of  a  circulating  pump  and  piping. 

Power  economy  is  effected  when  air  is  not  required 
by  an  unloading  device  and  pilot  valve  connected  with 
the  air  receiver.  This  raises  the  inlet  valves  from 
their  seats  when  the  demand  for  air  temporarily 
ceases.  Lubrication  is  secured  by  a  force-feed  oil 
pump  inclosed  in  the  crankcase  and  delivering  oil  under 
pressure  to  all  bearings.  Baffles  and  wiper  rings  prevent 
an  excess  of  oil  from  working  up  past  the  piston  and 
collecting  on  the  valves  and  seats,  with  danger  of 
carbonization. 

The  drive,  as  stated  above,  is  by  gear  and  pinion.  A 
heavy-geared  fl^'^vheel  with  cut  internal  teeth  is  mounted 
on  the  compressor  shaft  and  engaged  by  a  pinion  on 
the  engine  shaft.  A  disk  clutch  placed  on  the  nhaft 
between  the  pinion  and  the  engine  is  thrown  out  when 
starting  until  the  engine  is  up  to  speed. 

The  engine  adopted  for  driving  this  compressor  is 
of  an  extremely  rugged  and  reliable  type.  The  cylinders 
are  cast  en  bloc  and  provided  with  a  removable  head. 
The  machine  has  three-point  suspension  and  all  mech- 
anism is  inclosed  and  adjustable.  The  camshaft  is 
hardened  and  ground.  The  crankshaft  is  of  special 
design,  securing  accurate  running  balance,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  three  babbitt-lined  bronze  bearings.  The 
accessories,  such  as  the  magneto,  impulse  starter, 
carburetor,  speed  governor,  starting  switch,'  spark 
control  and  hand  throttle,  all'  combine  simplicity  with 
effectiveness  and  reliability.  The  gasoline  supply  tank 
will  hold  23  gal.,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  day's  run. 


Kollcr-F^oarino;  Wheels  Ease  the 
Way  from  Face  to   Pipple 

Modern   Car  Wheels   Effect   Savings   in    Lubrication, 

Power,  Time  and  Length  of  Service  ^  -  Antifriction 

Bearings  Save  58  Per  Cent  of  the  Power 

By  D.  B.  Turner 

Knoxvllle.    Tenn. 

MOST  coal  men  are  familiar  with  the  old  solid-hub 
wheel  having  a  lynch  pin  that  passed  through  the 
axle  and  held  the  wheel  in  place.  In  order  to  secure 
proper  lubrication  this  wheel  required  oiling  at  frequent 
intervals.  This  device  was  soon  supplanted  by  a  type 
of  wheel  provided  with  a  hollow  hub  forming  an  oil 
reservoir  vdth  passages  leading  to  the  journal.  When 
properly  fitted  and  equipped  with  felt  washers  this 
type  of  wheel  would  operate  for  several  weeks  with  one 
charge  of  lubricant. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  improve  upon  this 
general  scheme  and  in  1908  the  Sanford-Day  Iron 
Works  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  brought  out  what  it  now 
terms  its  old  style  Whitney  roller-bearing  wheel. 
This  was  familiarly  known  as  the  "R-B"  and  is  shown 
in  cross  section  in  Fig.  1.  The  hub  of  the  wheel  was 
lined  with  a  special  grade  of  steel  and  the  rollers  oper- 
ated between  this  lining  and  the  axle. 

A  cage  held  the  rollers  in  their  correct  position  while 
a  thrust  washer,  interposed  between  the  pedestal  box 
and  the  inner  end  of  the  wheel  hub,  served  as  a  buf- 
fer and  took  up  wear.  Felt  packing  made  the  joints 
tight  and  permitted  lubrication  with  oil.  The  wheel 
was  held  on  the  axle  by  locking  rivets  or  bolts  that 
passed  through  the  pedestal  box  on  either  side  of  the 
axle  and  engaged  in  a  groove  in  the  wheel  hub.  The 
wheel  was  oiled  through  a  hole  at  the  end  of  the  hub 
and  a  sizable  oil  reservoir  was  provided.  A  plug  closed 
the  oil  hole. 


Contributory   Negligence   of    Injured   Miner. — The 

provision  of  the  mine  safety  laws  of  Iowa,  requiring 
miners  to  examine  their  working  places  and  to  make  the 
same  safe  before  commencing  work,  extends  to  an 
employee  engaged  in  reconstructing  an  entryway  to  a 
mine.  An  operator  need  not  warn  an  employee  of 
dangers  that  are  as  obvious  to  the  latter  as  to  him. 
(Iowa  Supreme  Court,  Holmes  vs.  Bloomfield  Coal  & 
Mining  Co.,  162  Northwestern  Reporter,  820.) 


FIG.   1.     OLD-STTLE  WHEEL  AND  BEARING 

This  bearing  was  felt  packed  and  showed  a  decided  Improvement 

In  service  over  previous  journals. 
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This  wheel  gave  much  satisfaction  and  it  was  found 
that  it  might  be  operated  six  months  on  one  lubrication. 
Instances  are  known  where  these  wheels  were  run  on 
one  oiling  for  two  years  or  more  without  appreciable 
wear  of  any  of  the  parts.  They  can  be  run  under  water 
without  danger  of  sediment  or  grit  finding  its  way  into 
the  bearing. 

In  the  quest  for  further  simplification,  the  Whitney 
Wonder  roller  bearing  was  placed  upon  the  market  in 


FIG.    2.      NEW  WHITNEY  WONDER  WHEEL 

This  Journal  retains  the  good  features  of  its  predecessors  as  well 
as   certain    later   Improvements. 

1913.  This  wheel  is  shown  in  cross  section  in  Fig.  2. 
As  is  evident  upon  inspection,  this  wheel  is  extremely 
simple  and  efficient. 

The  method  employed  for  holding  the  old-style  wheel 
to  the  axle  as  well  as  the  hub  lining  is  retained  in  this 
model.  The  outer  end  of  the  wheel  hub,  however,  is 
made  solid  and  arched  to  receive  the  thrust  of  the  axle. 
The  rollers  are  fitted  on  the  ends  with  projections  which 
fit  into  the  arch  of  the  hub  on  one  end  and  into  a  steel 
stamping  on  the  other.  This  latter  is  lightly  riveted  in- 
side of  the  wheel  hub,  holding  the  rollers  in  place  when 
the  wheel  is  removed  from  the  axle. 

This  steel  stamping  or  cup  washer  acts  as  a  dam, 
forming  a  reservoir  for  the  retention  of  whatever  lubri- 
cant is  employed.  A  collar  upon  the  axle  transmits  side 
thrust  to  the  arched  end  of  the  wheel  hub.  Grease  is 
introduced  by  means  of  a  gun  through  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  hub  until  it  starts  to  come  out  at  the  point 
"C."  This  signifies  that  the  internal  portion  of  the 
wheel  is  completely  filled.  If  of  the  proper  consistency 
this  grease  acta  as  a  packing,  preventing  dirt  or  grit 
from  working  into  the  bearing.  About  1  lb.  of  grease 
is  required  at  each  filling. 

In  one  Jiitance  four  trucks  provided  with  these 
wheels  operated  for  two  and  one-half  years  under  hard 
service  on  f  ise  which  was  in  the  wheels  when  they 
left  the  fact  Upon  examination  at  the  end  of  this 

period   no   appreciable  wear   was   apparent   upon    the 
rollers. 

The  savings  ari.sing  from  the  use  of  anti-friction 
bearing.s  accru'.-   irom  four  different  sources — lubrica- 


tion, power,  time  and  length  of  service.  The  cost  of 
lubrication  is  an  important  item.  This  expense  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  $6  to  $15  per  car  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  cost  of  lubricant  and  the  type  of  plain-bear- 
ing wheel  with  which  the  wheel  is  compared.  With  the 
price  of  oil  high  this  saving  of  course  is  proportionally 
large,  while  if  a  car  greaser  is  employed  this  man  may 
be  cut  off  the  payroll  when  the  change  is  made  to  the 
roller-bearing  equipment. 

Actual  tests  have  shown  a  saving  of  as  much  as  58 
per  cent  on  the  power  consumed  in  haulage  as  the  result 
of  substituting  anti-friction  for  plain  bearings.  This 
means  that  three  cars  with  improved  bearings  can  be 
hauled  with  less  effort  than  two  plain-bearing  cars. 
Each  operator  can  figure  what  this  means  to  him  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Of  course,  the  saving  effected  in 
power  consumption  varies  widely  with  conditions,  but 
there  is  always  a  big  margin  in  favor  of  the  roller-bear- 
ing wheel. 

Time  Is  Saved  by  Roller-Bearing  Cars 

The  saving  in  time  is  almost  a  direct  result  of  the 
.saving  in  power.  As  the  result  of  such  power  conserva- 
tion a  locomotive  can  move  more  cars  per  shift,  while 
the  ease  with  which  these  cars  can  be  pushed  to  the 
face  gives  the  miners  more  time  to  load  coal  or  to  per- 
form other  duties.  For  a  given  output  this  of  course 
results  in  having  fewer  men  on  the  payroll. 

A  roller-bearing  wheel  if  properly  designed  and  con- 
structed should  outlast,  under  normal  conditions,  at 
least  two  plain-bearing  wheels.  The  plain-bearing  wheel 
usually  finds  its  way  to  the  scrap  heap  because  of  a 
worn  hub,  when  the  tread  might  be  good  for  many  years 
of  additional  service.  If  the  roller-bearing  wheel  is 
kept  properly  lubricated  the  tread  determines  the  life 
of  the  wheel.  Any  damage  occurring  to  the  bearing 
may  be  repaired  through  replacement  of  damaged  parts 
at  a  trifling  expense. 

With  most  operators  seeing  is  believing.  Most  of 
them  also  are  "from  Missouri."  Such  operators  may 
well  secure  a  sample  set  of  roller-bearing  trucks  and 
conduct  their  own  experiments. 


Limits  of  Switching  Service. — The  following  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  the 
other  day  in  the  case  of  Commercial  Club  of  Dulutk 
vs.  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  165  Northwestern 
Reporter,  270,  throws  some  light  on  the  question  as  to 
how  the  line  is  to  be  dravm  between  switching  service 
and  actual  transportation  carrying  a  distance  tariff, 
in  the  movement  of  shipments  between  a  city  and  one 
of  its  suburbs:  "The  limits  of  a  shipping  point  are 
not  necessarily  coincident  with  the  limits  of  a  city. 
They  may  be  more  extensive.  Perhaps  they  may  be 
less  extensive,  but  usually  not. 

"The  important  question  is  whether  the  district  is  a 
single  industrial  center.  This  is  usually  a  question  of 
fact.  *  *  *  In  determining  that  question,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  district,  the  industrial  relation  of  one  part 
to  another,  the  nature  of  the  traffic  are  things  to  be 
considered.  Whether  the  traffic  is  handled  by  train 
crews  or  switching  crews,  and  whether  on  way  bills 
or  switching  orders,  are  matters  to  be  considered,  but 
the  manner  of  handling  is  not  decisive.  The  fact  that 
the  railroad  and  the  public  have  acquiesced  in  applying 
a  switching  tariff  is  important  when  that  fact  ap- 
pears, as  it  does  here." 
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Gasoline  Mine  Locomotive  Operates  with 
Efficiency  Despite  Heavy  Grade 

Provides  Transportation  on  a  5-Per  Cent  Grade- 
Delivering  Five  to  Eight  Cars  Per  Trip,  the 
Return    Trip    Being    Roughly    a     Mile    Long 


By  a.  C.  Paul 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 


NOT  only  are  gasoline  locomotives  rapidly  replacing 
other  forms  of  haulage  for  surface  work  but  they 
are  also  meeting  many  of  the  problems  of  mine 
haulage,  for,  being  self-contained  units,  none  of  the  com- 
plications inhere  to  their  installation  that  are  found 
when  introducing  for  tJie  first  time  electrical,  steam  or 
compressed-air  locomotives.  Gasoline  is  not  always  the 
correct  solution  of  haulage  problems,  and  conditions 
sometimes  present  themselves  where  some  other  form  of 
motive  power  would  be  more  advantageous. 

A  good  example  of  the  efficiency  of  the  gasoline 
locomotive  may  be  found  in  the  No.  2  coal  mine  of  the 
Stewart  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  located  at  Coolspring,  near 
Uniontown,  Pa.  This  is  a  shaft  mine  tapping  a  field  of 
120  acres  of  5-ft.  Sewickley  coal.  While  classed  as  one 
of  the  smaller  operations,  its  production  attained  such 
proportions  some  time  ago  as  to  demand  a  more  modern 
and  economical  method  of  haulage  than  that  furnished 
by  mules.  Furthermore,  a  grade  of  nearly  5  per  cent 
against  the  loads  required  the  installation  of  a  system 
of  sufficient  power  to  overcome  such  adverse  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  comparatively  small 
acreage  forced  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  first  cost  as 
well  as  of  the  probable  upkeep  of  the  prospective  trans- 
portation system. 

Superintendent  Thomas  W.  Keighley  spent  consider- 
able time  in  detailed  study  of  this  haulage  problem,  as 


well  as  in  careful  analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  variou-s 
systems  available.  He  finally  selected  a  type  "L-30" 
6-ton  gasoline  locomotive  manufactured  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Locomotive  Manufacturing  Co.  This  was 
installed  Dec.  15,  1918,  and  an  inspection  of  the  Stewart 
mine  on  April  8,  1920,  found  the  motor  doing  more 
than  had  been  expected  of  it  and  showing  for  sixteen 
months'  service  a  highly  satisfactory  record  for  reliabil- 
ity and  upkeep. 

This  locomotive  is  in  constant  ser\'ice  six  days  a 
week,  and  up  to  April  8  of  the  present  year  there  had 
been  no  occasion  for  any  delay.  The  daily  tonnage  is 
hauled  in  trips  of  from  five  to  eight  cars,  weighing 
with  load  from  twelve  to  nineteen  tons.  The  length  of 
one-way  haul  is  2,400  ft.,  and  the  grade  on  about  1,000 
ft.  of  this  distance  is  approximately  5  per  cent. 

In  operation  this  locomotive  has  proved  itself  eco- 
nomical and  represents  a  notable  saving  in  time  and 
money  over  the  old  haulage  system.  In  addition  to  this 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  working  condi- 
tions, as  the  old  delay  in  the  placng  of  empties  has 
been  avoided  and  the  loaded  cars  have  been  moved  more 
promptly.  This  has  resulted  in  a  general  speeding  up 
of  the  mining  operation  and  in  bringing  about  a  bigger 
tonnage  as  well  as  a  shorter  day. 

When  questioned  regarding  his  opinion  of  the  service 
rendered   by    the  gasoline    locomotive.    Superintendent 
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InstaUation  of  this  machine  greatly  facilitated  operation,  because  of  the  increased  reliability  In  car  placements. 
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Keighley  wa.s  enthusiastic.  "I  am  thorouRhly  converted 
to  the  gasoline  motor  for  mine  haulage.  Our  machine 
was  installed  only  after  considerable  debate  and  investi- 
gation, and  was  chosen  largely  on  account  of  its  econ- 
omy. Its  first  cost  was  less  than  half  that  of  an  electric 
haulage  system,  and  its  maintenance  has  been  extremely 
satisfactory.  I  thought  when  we  bought  it  that  it  would 
do  the  work,  and  now  after  a  year's  test,  and  under 
operating  conditions  that  are  about  as  hard  as  can  be 
found,  I  am  an  enthusiastic  booster  for  this  machine. 
We  would  not  now  consider  its  replacement  with  any 
other  form  of  mechanical  haulage.  It  represents  the 
most  simplified  form  of  power.  There  are  no  trolley 
wires  to  string  and  watch,  no  rails  to  bond,  and  the 
motor  itself  is  so  free  from  mechanical  adjustments 
that  we  consider  it  'fool-proof.'  Best  of  all  is  the  effect 
on  the  men.  They  regard  the  locomotive  as  their  best 
friend  and  if  the  substitution  of  another  form  of  haul- 
age were  suggested,  I  know  they  would  vote  it  down 
if  they  were  permitted  to  express  themselves." 


Extended  Air  Lines  Giving  Way 
To  Portable  Compressors 

Which  "  Make  Air  Where  It  Is  Used  "—A  Drill  That 

Can  Be  Suited  to  the  Work  Regardless  of 

the  Hardness  of  the  Materials 

By  D.  E.  Dunn 

New  Tork,  N.   T. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  step  in  the  coal-mining  industry 
was  the  linking  of  the  motor,  compressor  and 
percussive  drill  into  practically  one  compact,  portable 
unit.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 
when  it  perfected  the  portable  mine-car  compressor  and 
the  mounted  or  unmounted  jackhamer  that  could  be  used 
with  either  hollow  hexagon  or  twisted  concave  auger 
steel. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  apparatus  the 
work  now  performed  by  it  was  accomplished  by  means 


of  cumbersome,  specialized  machinery.  This  was  costly, 
slow  in  operation  and  not  easily  adapted  to  local  con- 
ditions. It  was  deceptive,  too,  in  that  despite  its  sturdy 
appearance  it  was  easily  and  frequently  put  out  of 
working  condition. 

The  term  "specialized"  employed  above  is  used 
advisedly  because  the  machine  that  did  the  entry  cutting 
through  hard  rock  was  seldom  adapted  to  the  general 
work  of  mining  coal.  Hence  another  special  machine 
had  to  be  purchased. 

To  operate  the  old  type  of  machines  an  elaborate  sur- 
face plant  and  extensive  underground  pipe  lines  were 
needed.  This  meant  large  initial  cost  and  high  operating 
expense.  Poorly-proportioned  and  leaky  pipe  lines 
alone  have  in  a  number  of  instances  caused  an  outlay 
by  operating  companies  of  sums  of  money  running  into 
several  figures.  The  additional  expense  of  the  greater 
numbers  of  skilled  men  employed  on  the  old-fashioned 
machines  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

The  mine -car  compressor  is  a  self-contained  unit, 
consisting  of  a  compressor  with  automatic  unloading 
device,  an  air  receiver  with  pressure  gage,  a  safety 
valve,  drain  cock  and  service  valve,  electric  motor  with 
complete  control,  and  herringbone  gear  drive.  All  this 
equipment  is  mounted  on  a  cast-steel  frame  with  steel 
wheels  and  axles.  It  is  fully  equipped  and  needs  only 
to  be  connected  to  a  source  of  electric  power. 

The  jackhamer  is  built  in  five  sizes,  the  one  used 
most  frequently  in  coal  mining  being  a  35-lb.  machine. 
In  entry  cutting  through  hard  rock  or  in  picking  out 
rock  bands  a  hollow  hexagon  steel  is  employed.  For 
drilling  coal  concave  auger  steel  has  been  found  more 
satisfactory. 

The  combination  of  these  two  machines  forms  what 
might  be  termed  a  universal  coal-mining  unit.  Were  it 
not  that  one  man  is  required  to  run  it,  it  might  be 
called  an  automatic  unit.  However,  one  man  can  and 
does  operate  the  outfit.  The  saving  it  has  effected  both 
in  initial  cost  and  expense  of  upkeep  as  well  as  the 
advantage  secured  through  "making  the  air  where  it  is 
used"  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  progressive  coal- 
mining men. 
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MIXE-r.\R  COMPHKSSOR  AND  JACKHAMKR  IN  OPERATION 

This  compressor  )•  I,  flily  p'.rtable.     It  may  be  taken  anvwhere  In  the  mine    ennneotcd  to  the  current  supply  and  put  to  work. 

Pipe-line  losses  are  thus  avoided. 
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Toronto  Is  Biiquetting  River  Anthracite 

Great  Care  Is  Taken  to  Thoroughly  Mix  Coal  and  Binder;  a 
Mixer,  Malaxeur  and  Masticator  in  Turn  Working  to  Secure 
Complete  Intercompounding  of  the  Materials — Water 
Cooling   Prevents  Adherence  of  New-Made   Product 

By  a.  L.  Stillman 


Xew   York   City 


PROFOUNDLY  concerned  over  the  recent  and  long- 
continued  shortage  in  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite 
fuel,  official  and  financial  Canada,  as  well  as 
"the  man  in  the  street"  have  been  seeking  some  sub- 
s^titute  for  hard  coal.  Being  "the  most  distant  market, 
and  the  last  applicant  at  the  source  of  the  fuel  .  .  . 
Canada  can  only  ask  for  consideration.  She  has  no 
voice  in  any  proposals  for  developing  or  conserving 
production  for  her  future  necessities;  no  control  over 
efforts  to  expand  this  industry;   no  means  to  compel 


on  Canadian  hard  coal,  but  it  remained  for  the  enter- 
prise of  a  private  citizen,  H.  F.  Slater,  of  Toronto,  to 
provide  a  means  for  obtaining  a  coal  supply  for  populous 
Ontario. 

Early  in  1919  Mr.  Slater  conceived  the  idea  of 
producing  better  fuel  for  less  money.  Hardly  less 
important  was  the  companion  idea  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  people  in  financing  his  manufacture 
and  selling  his  output.  The  Nukol  Fuel  Co.,  then 
organized,   began   an   active  campaign   to  secure   that 


FIG.    1.      TANKS    IN    WHICH    THE   OIL 

BINDER  FOR  THE  BRIQUETTES 

IS  STORED 

A  good  grade  of  binder,  which  will  not 
run  in  warm  weather,  is  used.  Each  tank 
holds  20,000  gal.  A  2-ln.  steam  coil  carries 
live  steam  which  keeps  the  oil  from  hard- 
ening into  a  solid.  The  pump  which  fills 
llie  tanks  from  tank  cars  also  delivers  the 
oil  to  the  device  where  it  is  mixed  with 
the  coal. 


FIG.   2.     DRIER  INSTALLATION.     ONE 

OF    THE    ROTARY    SINGLE  -  SHELL 

DRIERS  CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  REAR 

Driers  are  4  ft  in  diameter  and  45  ft. 
long  and  revolve  ten  times  every  minute, 
the  terminal  temperature  being  about  250 
deg.  F.  A  blower  forces  gases  thrbugli 
the  drier  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
taken  by  the  wet  coal,  so  that  heating 
is  progressively  increased.  Two  per  cent 
of  moisture   is  allowed  to  remain. 


any  change  in  policy,  and  no  authority  to  enforce  her 
needs."* 

The  Canadian  government  is  actively  investigating 
the  fuel  resources  of  Canada,  is  vigorously  planning 
the  utilization  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  coal  fields, 
and  through  the  Lignite  Utilization  Board,  is  contriving 
how  she  may  commercially,  from  the  great  lignite  fields 
of  Saskatchewan,  obtain  bj-products  and  then  make 
briquettes  of  the  residual  carbon.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
R.R.  has  for  the  last  few  years  maintained  a  commer- 
cial briquetting  plant  at  Bankhead,  in  Alberta,  working 

•The  Canadian  Mining  Journal,  April,  2,  1920. 


co-operation.  To  bring  the  proposal  before  the  people 
the  methods  of  the  popular  War  Loan  were  adopted. 
It  was  realized  that  a  new  product  appearing  on  the 
market  needed  a  host  of  friends  and  "boosters."  Many 
shareholders  meant  many  users.  Fuel  production,  to  an 
extent  at  least,  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  fuel 
users — a  working  out  of  modern  ideas  in  industrial 
co-operation. 

The  product  —  yet  to  be  made  —  was  christened 
"Nukol."  A  survey  of  the  fields  of  artificial  fuel 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  boulet  plant  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  was  at  that  time  being  enlarged 
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from  200  to  1,000  tons  per  day  capacity  after  two 
successful  ye'ars.  There  was  no  time  or  opportunity  to 
experiment.  The  Nukol  company  needed  a  proven 
process  to  start  immediate  advertising  with  a  reasonable 
guarantee  of  a  successful  issue.  No 
time  was  lost  in  acquiring  a  license 
to  work  under  the  Dutch  process  of 
fuel  briquetting  (the  process  used  by 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.). 
The  General  Briquetting  Co.  of  New 
York  was  engaged  to  design  a  bri- 
quetting plant,  and  put  it  into  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  work  was 
assigned  to  J.  B.  McGraw,  fuel  bri- 
quetting engineer  of  that  company. 

Pending  the  successful  outcome  of 
experiments  in  byproduct  production 
from  the  various  fuel  sources  of  Can- 
ada (which  in  time  will  presumably 
yield  quantities  of  residual  carbon 
ideal  for  briquetting  purposes)  the 
Nukol  company  obtained  contracts 
and  options  on  large  supplies  of 
Pennsylvania  river  coal,  a  low  ash 
product  and  one  excellent  for  the  pur- 
pose. Shipments  were  begun  imme- 
diately to  the  company's  site  at  To- 
ronto, and  continued  throughout  the 
summer  of  1919.  The  analysis  of  the 
river  coal  secured  was  as  follows: 
Moisture,  2.18;  fixed  carbon,  76.30; 
volatile,  6.76;  ash,  14.76;  B.t.u., 
12.329. 

An  advertising  campaign  unique  to 
the  fuel  industry  in  its  scope  and 
character  was  inaugurated.  Full- 
page  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers began  it.  A  house  organ, 
"Nukol  Nuggets,"  followed  periodi- 
cally, and  incidentally  was  distrib- 
uted by  aeroplanes  to  the  crowds  as- 
sembled at  the  county  fairs  in  Ontario. 
The  trade  character  "Nukol  Ned,"  a 
blackamoor  of  amusing  characteris- 
tics, became  a  familiar  figure  in 
advertising  cartoons.  A  song,  "Nukol 
Sparks,"  was  widely  distributed.  In 
short  the  advertising  methods  of  the 
patent  food  product  were  successfully 
applied  for  the  first  time  to  artificial 
fuel.  The  appeal  "Nukol  is  made  in 
Canada,  by  Canadian  labor  and  Can- 
adian dollars,"  proved  successful. 
Popular  subscription  financed  the 
construction  and  ere  long  the  multi- 
tude of  shareholders  were  clamoring 
for  their  fuel  allotment. 

The  .selection  of  a  site  involved 
careful  thought  and  the  inspection  of 
a  great  many  offerings.  Accessibil- 
ity to  transportation  facilities  and 
fairly  large  storage  capacity  for  raw 
material  were  of  prime  importance. 
It  was  contemplated  tli.-it  a  large  part 
of  the  winter  supply  of  raw  fine  fuel 
would  be  delivered  to  the  plant  by 
water  during  the  summer  months. 
Upon    the   close    of    navigation    the 
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FIG.      3         AUTOMATK'      I'FNh'lO     FOR 
REGULATING  OIIv-BINDER  FEED 

This  apparatus  also   records  automati- 
cally the  operation  of  the  press 


heavy  season  for  the  briquetting  industry  begins,  and 
certainty  of  rail  communication  was  vital.  The  plant  of 
the  Toronto  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. — Cherry  and  Villier 
Streets — finally  was  purchased,  fulfilling  most  com- 
pletely all  desirable  requirements. 
This  plant  has  a  private  wharf.  Upon 
the  ground  adjacent  thereto  there  is 
available  open  storage  for  between 
20,000  and  30,000  tons  of  coal  fines. 
Di.stant  about  80  ft.  from  the  water 
is  a  railroad  siding,  and  just  beyond 
that  the  mill  building,  85  x  65  ft. 
Another  railroad  siding  runs  between 
this  building  and  Villier  St.  The 
property  has,  in  addition,  smaller 
buildings  adaptable  to  offices,  ma- 
chine shop  and  power  plant. 

It  was  expected  that  the  machin- 
ery would  be  installed  and  the  plant 
would  be  ready  for  operation  on  Sept. 
1,  1919.  It  is  needless  to  detail  the 
various  troubles  experienced  in  ob- 
taining shipments  of  machinery  and 
parts  during  that  summer.  The  plant 
was  finally  ready  in  December.  It 
had  a  capacity  of  15  tons  7-oz.  size 
egg-shaped  briquettes  per  hour. 

The  process  of  manufacture  may 
be  divided  under  the  following  head- 
ings: Drying  and  screening  raw 
material,  handling  of  binder,  mixing 
of  the  coal  and  the  binder,  mastica- 
tion of  the  mixture,  pressing,  final 
screenings,  coohng. 

The  coal  is  quite  wet,  containing 
sometimes  as  high  as  17  per  cent 
moisture.  That  is  the  amount  that 
coal  of  this  size  will  hold  hygro- 
scopically.  The  culm  may  be  taken 
directly  from  cars  or  boats  as  re- 
ceived, or  from  the  stockpile.  It  is 
handled  by  a  locomotive  crane  and 
dumped  into  a  hopper,  from  which  it 
is  carried  in  a  bucket  elevator  to  a 
large  bin,  and  from  that  conveyed  to 
the  apparatus  for  moisture  removal 
(Fig.  2).  The  removal  is  accom- 
plished by  two  rotary  single-shell 
type  driers,  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  45 
ft.  long,  operating  at  10  r.p.m.  (Fig. 
3).  The  temperature  at  the  end  of 
the  drum  is  about  250  deg.  F. 

An  extremely  fine  size  of  coal  is 
burned  in  the  drier  furnace  and  the 
gases  are  forced  through  the  shell  by 
the  action  of  the  blower,  the  speed 
of  which  can  be  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  varying  moisture  in  the  coal. 
The  wet  coal  enters  at  the  cool  end, 
and  is  dried  by  coming  in  contact 
with  gases  at  increasing  tempera- 
tures while  passing  through  the 
shell.  With  the  process  used  it  is 
not  essential  to  dry  the  coal  abso- 
lutely, and  2  per  cent  of  moisture  is 
allowed  to   remain. 

Economically  speaking,  this  is  a 
great  advantage,  as  the  final  2  per 
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1-'K;.    4.    I'EIODING    BINS    AND    PUOPORTIONING    TAHl^ES 

Here  the  coal  Is  sent  in  moasure<l  flow  to  the  paddle  mixer. 
Between  the  bins  can  be  seen  the  binder  feed  line  delivering  the 
requisite  oil  to  the  paddle  mixer. 

cent  of  moisture  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  remove, 
and  its  retention  obviates  any  risk  of  overheating  in 
the  drying  operation.  The  arrangement  whereby  the 
gases  at  their  highest  heat  come  into  contact  with  the 
coal  nearest  to  dryness  and  successively  meet  wetter 
coal  as  it  proceeds  through  the  drier' 
tubes,  insures  a  maximum  efficiency 
of  operation,  the  gases  being  dis- 
charged to  the  atmosphere  in  a  satu- 
rated condition. 

From  the  drier  the  coal  is  carried 
on  a  12-in.  steel-encased  bucket  ele- 
vator to  a  trommel  screen,  which  re- 
moves all  oversize  (i  in.  and  over). 
Practically  all  foreign  material  in  the 
dust  is  over  the  size  passed  by  this 
screen,  so  the  screening  at  this  point 
may  be  considered  a  cleansing  opera- 
tion. 

The  final  coal,  dried  and  screened, 
is  carried  to  the  feeder  bins  (Fig.  4), 
so  called  because  from  them  are  fed 
the  tables  whereon  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  coal  is  measured  for  mixing. 
These  are  storage  bins  built  of  steel 
plate  and  designed  to  hold  ten  tons 
each.  It  is  desirable  that  these  bins 
be  kept  full  to  secure  a  proper  flow 
through  the  measuring  device  at  their  base,  where 
there  is  an  adjustable  gate  set  at  the  will  of  the  operator 
to  provide  a  given  quantity  of  coal  per  hour.  The  coal 
is  fed  from  each  bin  to  a  revolving  table,  thence  to 
the  horizontal  mixer,  where  it  meets  the  oil  binder. 
The  oil  binder  is  delivered  to  the  plant  by  tank  cars 
which  are  equipped  with  steam  coils  for  melting  dovra 
the  contents,  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  oil  is  an  asphaltic  residuum,  commonly  knowii 
as  oil  pitch,  manufactured  by  the  Imperial  Oil  Co.  at 
its  Montreal  refinery.  The  tank  cars  delivering  the  oil 
each  contain  about  thirty  tons.  A  belt-driven  2-hp. 
Kinney  pump  is  installed  on  the  oil  line  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  used  to  pump  the  oil  from  the  cars  to 
the  oil  tanks,  and  from  the  tanks  to  the  mixing  device, 
where  it  is  fluxed  with  the  coal. 

The  capacity  of  each  of  the  oil  tanks  is  20,000  gal. 
(Fig.  1).  At  the  base  of  the  tanks  a  2-in.  steam  coil 
is  installed,  carr\-ing  live  steam  to  keep  the  oil  in  the 
tank  liquid.  The  filling  of  the  tanks  from  the  cars  is 
done  on  overtime,  when  the  plant  is  not  running. 
Before  entering  the  pump  the  oil  is  carefully  strained 


.1.    B.    McGRAW 
Designer  of  the  Toronto  plant 


through  a  steam-jackeled  strainer.  Over  the  mixing 
device  is  placed  a  small  horizontal  feed  tank,  fed  from 
the  large  tanks  by  the  same  Kinney  pump  as  is  u.sed 
to  unload  the  cars.  This  tank  is  kept  full,  and  the 
overflow  sent  back  to  the  storage  tanks  by  a  return  pipe. 
This  circulation  contributes  to  the  continued  homo- 
geneity of  the  oil.  With  each  oil  pipe  is  carried  a  3-in. 
steam  pipe,  the  two  being  wrapped  together  in  a 
magnesia  insulation  material  to  prevent  the  oil  from 
solidifying  in  the  pipes.  From  the  small  feeder  tank 
the  pipe  line  runs  to  the  mixing  device,  where  it  i.s 
delivered  at  about  the  same  point  as  the  coal.  The 
melted  oil  is  delivered  in  a  fine  stream,  the  rate  of  flow 
under  present  practice  being  adjustable  by  a  valve. 
The  operator  sets  this  valve  and  adjusts  the  gate  over 
the  tables  admitting  the  coal  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
a  mixture  of  95  per  cent  coal  and  5  per  cent  oil. 

An  automatic  adjustment  for  the  binder  feed  is  in 
course  of  installation  (Fig.  3).  A  pointer  is  set  on 
a  scale  adjusted  to  run  by  clockwork  parallel  to  the 
decreasing  surface  of  the  oil  in  the  binder  tank.  The 
speed  of  the  descending  pointer  is  set  at  the  rate  at 
which  the  proper  binder  proportion 
is  to  be  fed.  A  salt-water  column  is 
I)laced  parallel  to  the  pointer  showing 
the  actual  level  of  the  binder  in  the 
tank. 

As  long  as  the  salt-water  column 
and  the  pointer  descend  at  equal  speeds 
and  maintain  their  relation  unchanged 
it  is  known  that  the  proper  binder  per- 
centage is  being  carried  to  the  mixer. 
If  the  oil  is  fed  too  rapidly  or  if  the 
pipe  is  clogged  a  disparity  between 
the  two  rates  of  speed  occurs  imme- 
diately. An  electro-magnet  is  set  so 
as  to  close  a  circuit  the  instant  this 
condition  occurs,  and  an  alarm  is  auto- 
matically rung,  so  that  a  correction 
can  be  made  immediately. 

This  is  of  extreme  importance,  for  a 
variation  in  the  binder  percentage 
either  way  is  fatal  to  the  quality  of 
the  final  product.  Too  much  binder, 
aside  from  being  wasteful,  gives  a 
.soggy  and  smoky  briquette;  too  little  binder  gives 
briquettes  incapable  of  shipment  without  disintegra- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  regulation  of  binder  feed  this 
apparatus  carries  a  traveling-time  sheet,  which  records 
automatcally  the  hours  of  press  operation. 


FIG  r,.      ONE  OF  THE   ROLLERS  OF  THE  EGGRTTE 

Note    the    egg-like    depressions    In    the    rollers    by    which    the 
liriquettes   are   formed. 
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MASTICATOR      ^™"-"  PRESS     ^^^^ 

FIG.   6.      5I.\STIC.\TOR   .XXO    KGGH;TTE  PRESS 

The  masticator  weighs  47J  tons  and  it-s  operation  requires  55 
hp.  It  receives  its  feed  from  the  malaxeur.  The  movement 
of  the  rolls  completely  incorporates  the  coal  with  the  binder.  In 
the  press  this  mi.x  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  from  IJ  tons  to 
2  tons  per  sq.in. — a  pressure  equalling  200  or  250  atmospheres. 
No  wonder  adherence  is  secured. 

The  dried  culm  and  the  binder  properly  proportioned 
meet  at  the  head  of  a  15-ft.  paddle  mixer  (Fig.  4). 
The  function  of  this  machine  is  the  thorough  mechan- 
ical mixing  of  the  two  ingredients.  Seventeen  sets  of 
paddles  revolving  in  a  horizontal  trough  force  the 
mixture  forward,  at  the  same  time  imparting  a  thorough 
agitating  and  mixing  effect.  The  viscosity  is  preserved 
and  improved  by  the  injection  of  a  supply  of  live  steam 
throughout  the  operation. 

To  complete  the  mechanical  mixing  the  coal-oil 
mixture  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  may  be 
designated  a  flux,  is  delivered  into  a  vertical,  cylindrical 
malaxeur.  Again  steam  is  injected  into  the  mass,  which 
is  kept  in  constant  agitation  by  a  revolving  shaft  carrj'- 
ing  radial  arms.    Now  the  flux  is  ready  for  mastication. 

In  the  briquetting  of  fine  coals  or  other  comminuted 
material,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  entire  oper- 
ation is  proper  intercompounding  of  the  binder.  The 
developed  theory  has  been  that  a  coating  of  the  minute 
particles  with  a  thin  film  of  the  binding  substance  was 
sufficient,  and  various  types  of  mixing  machines— 
usually  having  some  arrangement  of  moving  arms — have 
been  brought  out  to  perform  the  work.  This  method, 
however,  has  never  been  entirely  satisfactoiy,  because 
it  requires  an  excessive  percentage  of  binder. 

The  originators  of  the  Dutch  process  devised  a 
machine  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  This  machine  is 
known  as  a  masticator  (Fig.  7).  It  is  not  only  a  most 
efficient  mixing  device  but  is  really  something  more, 
because  by  its  action  it  causes  a  remarkable  inter- 
compounding of  the  coal  and  binder.  The  masticator 
at  the  Nukol  plant  is  a  ponderous  machine  consisting  of 
a  stationar>'  bed  10  ft.  in  diameter,  upon  which  two 
heavj'  rolls  rotate  at  18  r.p.m. 

The  base  or  bed  is  cast  in  one  piece  and  is  liberally 
reinforced  by  substantial  ribs  on  the  under  side.  It  is 
set  upon  six  pedestals  bolted  to  the  concrete  founda- 
tion. Renewable  wearing  plates  of  cast  hard  white 
iron  are  provided  and  held  in  place  with  bolts  that  are 
easily  accessible.  A  step  bearing  supported  by  radial 
ribs  is  cast  in  the  center  of  the  bed.  It  is  lined  with 
high-grade  babbitt  and  carries  the  upright  shaft.  The 
driving  gear  is  located  beneath  the  working  bed. 

The  vertical  shaft  is  a  hammered  steel  forging  of 
ample  diameter  accuratelv  turned  and  finished.  The 
cranks  and  roll  shafts  are  forged  in  one  piece.  The  ends 
are  threaded  .md  provided  with  heavy  nuts  which  secure 
them  in  the  driving  huh  and  also  serve  to  hold  the  rolls 
in  place  against  the  centrifugal  force  generated  by  their 
rotation.     The  horizontal  drive  shaft  and  countershaft 


are,  cold-rolled  steel.  The  driving  head  to  which  the 
cranks  are  connected  is  cast  in  three  pieces  to  facilitate 
assembling.  These  pieces  are  securely  held  together 
by  four  steel  bolts. 

The  rolls  are  of  60  in.  diameter  and  36  in.  wide. 
The  weight  of  each  roll  is  22,000  lb.  The  body  or  core 
of  the  rolls  is  of  ordinary  gray  cast  iron.  The  rims 
or  tires  are  a  special  mixture  hard  white  iron  of  great 
wear-resisting  quality.  The  roll  bearings  are  cast-irori 
bushings  lined  with  high-grade  babbitt.  They  are  held 
in  place  with  bolts  and  can  be  readily  withdrawn  for  re- 
babbitting  when  necessary.  Lubrication  is  provided  by 
grease  or  oil  forced  through  a  channel  cut  longitudinally 
through  the  center  of  the  shaft. 

The  masticator  is  compound-geared.  The  crown  gear 
and  bevel  pinion  are  cast  iron  with  molded  teeth  of 
heavy  pitch  and  designed  to  transmit  safely  the  required 
horsepower.  The  intermediate  gears  are  cast  steel  with 
cut  teeth.  The  machine  weighs  9.5,000  lb.  and  its  oper- 
ation requires  55  hp.  The  flux  is  fed  into  it  continu- 
ously from  the  malaxeur,  and  is  thoroughly  kneaded  and 
masticated  by  the  revolvng  action  of  the  rolls.  Adjust- 
able plows  or  scrapers  carried  on  a  supporting  arm 
follow  each  roll,  continuously  stirring  up  the  material 
so  that  the  mastication  is  complete.  At  the  same  time 
the  material  is  gradually  forced  to  the  center  of  the 
bed,  where  it  is  automatically  discharged  into  an  ele- 
vator, which  delivers  it  to  the  feed  box  of  the  press. 

This  treatment  causes  an  intimate  intercompounding 
of  the  coal  and  binder  to  such  an  extent  that,  speaking 
practically,  a  homogeneous  compound  is  created.  The 
binder  no  longer  exists  as  a  mere  glue  on  the  surface 
of  the  minute  particles,  but  by  partial  absorption  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  material  that  forms  the 
briquette,  which  in  consequence,  for  hardness  and 
strength  is  equal  to  the  original  lump  coal. 

The  highest  possible  binding  efficiency  is  thus 
obtained,  with  a  saving  of  2  or  3  per  cent  in  binder, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  manufacturing  cost. 
The  extent  of  intercompounding  in  the  briquette  is 
proportionate  to  the  viscosity  of  the  binder  and  the 
length  of  time  the  mixture  is  subject  to  mastication. 
In  all  cases  the  masticator  is  adjusted  so  that  the  flow 
of  material  through  it  is  continuous.  It  is  essential  that 
pressing  follow  mastication  without  delay. 

From  the  masticator  the  flux  is  elevated  directly  to 
the  feed  box  of  the  press.  The  feed  box  consists  of 
a  vertical  cylinder  with  openings  in  the  bottom  over 
which  feeding  arms  rotate.    These  arms  deliver  the  flux 
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The  rolls  rotate  18  tlnnH  a  minute  anil  tniverse  a  l)*d  10 
ft.  in  diameter,  the  bed  being  cast  In  one  piece  antl  liberally 
reinforced  on  the  underside  with  substantial  rfb-s. 
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to  the  press  in  proper  quiintity  and  incidcnlally  break 
up  any  caking  developed  in  any  of  the  masticated 
material. 

The  press  (Fig.  5^  proper  is  of  the  Belgian  roU- 
eggette  type.  The  rolls  are  duplex,  with  the  driving- 
gear  wheel  between  them.  The  diameter  is  33i  in.; 
the  width  of  each  roll  14 1  in.  Each  roll  contains  four 
rows  of  molds,  staggered  to  atford  the  minimum  of 
wasted  space  (which  also  means  wasted  power).  The 
pressure  at  which  the  briquette  is  made  is  between 
3,000  and  4,000  lb.  per  sciuare  inch.  The  pressing  oper- 
ation is,  speaking  generally,  entirely  in  line  with  former 
briquetting  practice,  the  changes  and  improvements 
being  minor  in  importance. 

For  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  pressing  operation 
the  rolls  are  set  an  appreciable  distance  apart.  The 
tlu.x  falling  between  the  molds  cannot  form  part  of  the 
"egg,"  which  is  the  real  briquette,  but  becomes  a  "fin" 
at  the  sides,  which  from  the  standpoint  of  appearance 
at  least  is  objectionable.  Accordingly,  the  briquettes, 
coming  from  the  press  in  a  bucket  elevator,  are  deliv- 
ered to  a  revolving  screen.  The  tumbling  of  the 
briquettes  in  the  screen  removes  all  "fins."  The  wa.ste 
thus  formed  is  delivered  back  to  the  masticator. 

The  briquettes  as  they  come  from  the  press  are  hard 
but  still  warm.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  passing 
over  a  cooling  belt  30  ft.  long  at  the  rate  of  30  ft. 
per  minute  is  sufficient  to  provide  ample  cooling.  The 
briquettes  set  and  are  hard  enough  for  the  usual  sub- 
sequent handling.  For  extraordinary  circumi?tances 
(such  as  exist  in  extremely  hot  weather)  provision  has 
been  made  to  pass  the  briquettes  through  a  water- 
cooling  system.  This  system  consists  essentially  of  a 
water  tank  divided  by  a  partition  into  down-flow  and 
up-take  compartments. 

The  briquettes  drop  into  the  down-take,  sinking 
through  the  water,  their  path  being  lengthened  by  a 
series  of  inclined  baffle  plates.  The  base  of  this  com- 
partment is,  in  effect,  a  small  bin  with  floor  inclined  at 
45  deg.  so  that  briquettes  can  feed  by  gravity  through 
a  gate  to  an  elevator  operating  slowly  in  the  up-take. 
The  up-take  elevator  delivers  to  a  storage  bin.  When 
this  system  is  used  the  briquettes  are  cooled  so  thor- 
oughly that  by  no  possibility  can  they  "run  together" 
in  the  bins,  as  will  uncooled  briquettes  through  the 
softening  of  the  binder  caused  by  excessive  interior 
heat. 

So  far  the  briquettes  at  the  Toronto  plant  have  been 
made  in  the  7-oz.  size  only,  a  size  that  parallels  com- 
mon egg  coal.  It  has  been  planned  to  install  a  second 
press  that  will  give  the  moi-e  familiar  2-oz.  size,  the 
equivalent  of  stove  and  nut.  However,  the  7-oz. 
briquette  has,  in  the  domestic  market,  proven  entirely 
satisfactory  in  replacing  all  three  sizes,  and  the  pro- 
posed addition  may  prove  unnecessary. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  is  well  below  the  acceptable 
market  price  of  the  briquettes  (between  $11  and  $12 
per  ton  delivered).  To  provide  an  excellent  binder  of 
low  penetrability,  high  melting  point  and  one  that 
will  make  a  minimum  of  smoke  involves  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  money,  but  the  manufacturer  actuated  by  a 
desire  for  more  than  mere  cheapness  feels  well  repaid 
for  the  size  of  this  item  of  cost.  The  product  has 
proven  adaptable  to  practically  all  classes  of  domestic 
consumption,  furnaces,  cooking  ranges,  heaters  and 
stoves.  A  portion  of  the  factory  is  devoted  to  bagging, 
and  a  large  bag  trade  has  been  built  up. 


Welded  Bond  Tlial  ResistsViolence 

Can,  However,  Be  So  Welded  That  It  Can 

Readily  Be  Removed  by  a  Chisel 

and  Used  Elsewhere 

THOSE  who  pay  for  the  loss  of  power,  the  repairs 
to  equipment  and  sustain  the  other  losses  caused 
by  inefficient  track  bonding,  as  well  as  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  install  and  keep  rail  bonds  in  repair,  will 
be  interested  in  the  "Everlast"  bond  recently  perfected 
and  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Flood  City  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  of  .lohnstown.  Pa.  This  bond  embodies  certain 
details  that  tend  to  give  it  exceptionally  long  life. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  a  practical  arc-welding 
outfit  embodying  a  portable  bank  of  resistance  it  has 
become  practical  to  weld  bonds  to  mine  track.  This 
now  can  be  done  easily  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  the  haulage  equipment.  By 
welding,  the  metal  of  rail  and  terminal  blend  together 
and  at  the  contact  amalgamate  as  one.  If  the  weld- 
ing is  properly  done,  therefore,  there  is  no  possible 
chance  for  the  joint  to  become  loo.se  or  for  corrosion  to 
occur  between  the  surfaces  in  contact. 

This  advantage  is  common  to  all  welded  terminal 
bonds.  It  remained,  however,  for  some  one  to  perfect 
a  means,  without  sacrificing  other  advantages,  whereby 
bonds  might  be  protected  from  injury  after  their 
installation.  This,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  new  bond,  while  certain  fe&tures  have  been 
incorporated  that  make  it  easy  to  weld  to  the  rail. 

The  bond  is  made  up  of  a  flexible  cable  with  ter- 
minals welded  to  either  end.  These  terminals  are  so 
designed  that  they  can  be  driven  tightly  onto  the  edge 
of  the  base  of  any  size  of  rail.  Tho  terminals  may  then 
be  welded  to  the  rail  without  the  use  of  a  holder  of 
any  kind.  The  welding  is  performed  upon  the  top  of  the 
rail  base,  this  being  the  point  vhere  this  operation  may 
be  most  easily  performed. 

Since  the  terminals  are  of  generou.-;  proportions  and 
the  weld  to  the  rail  is  well  removed  from  the  weld  of 
terminal  and  cable  there  is  no  danger  of  loosening  the 
cable  weld  in  making  the  rail  weld,  no  matter  how 
inexperienced  may  be  the  operator  of  the  arc-welding 
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machine.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  copper  cable  is 
under  the  base  of  the  rail  and  consequently  well  pro- 
tected. The  exposed  portion  of  the  terminal  is  in  a 
measure  protected  by  both  the  ball  of  the  rail  and  the 
fishplate. 

In  installing  this  bond  where  a  tie  is  placed  under  the 
rail  joint  this  tie  is  moved  slightly  endwise  until  a 
notch  to  receive  the  bond  cable  may  be  cut  in  its  top. 
The  cable  is  then  placed  in  this  notch  and  the  tie  slipped 
back  into  place.  The  terminals  are  then  driven  onto  the 
base  of  the  rail  and  welded.  This  greatly  increases  the 
safet>-  of  the  bond  as  the  cable  is  held  close  under  the 
base  of  the  rail  throughout  its  entire  length. 

In  manufacture  the  terminals  are  first  dril'ed  to  a 
snug  fit  on  the  cable.  The  corner  at  one  end  of  the  hole 
is  then  rounded  off,  the  other  end  is  counterbored  for 
about  half  the  length  of  the  terminal  and  the  cable  is 
inserted  and  welded  into  place.  This  makes  a  strong 
permanent  connection  between  cable  and  terminal. 

After  the  terminal  is  welded  to  the  base  of  the  rail 
little  short  of  a  sledge  and  chisel  will  ever  remove  it. 
The  conductivity,  therefore,  always  remains  high  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  bonds  should  not  last  as 
long  as  the  rails  they  join. 

\Vhere  track  is  of  a  temporary  nature  the  terminals 
may  be  lightly  welded  along  the  long  side  only.  This 
makes  a  good  contact  that  will  last  indefinitely  but 
which  may  be  removed  by  cutting  off  the  edge  of  the 
terminal  just  back  of  the  weld.  The  bonds  may  thus 
be  installed  again  and  again.  In  this  way  the  bond 
may  be  used  repeatedly. 

The  makers  believe  that,  considering  the  durability 
of  this  bond,  the  trade  name — Everlast — under  which 
they  have  chosen  to  introduce  and  market  it  is  both 
descriptive  and  appropriate. 


Fuel,  Heat  and  Light  Advance 
Least  Among  Living  Costs 

National    Industrial   Conference    Board   Shows   That 

Cost  of  Living  Has  Increased  95  Per 

Cent  Since  July,   1914 

EXPENDITURES  for  fuel,  heat  and  light  form  an 
interesting  feature  of  a  preliminary  announcement 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  on  the 
increased  cost  of  living  for  American  wage  earners. 
The  average  cost  of  living  rose  7  per  cent  between 
November,  1919,  and  March,  1920.  This  marks  a  total 
increase  of  about  95  per  cent  since  July,  1914,  and  an 
increase  of  21  per  cent  within  the  last  year.  These 
figures  are  the  result  of  the  board's  sixth  survey  of 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  a 
complete  report  of  which  will  be  available  within  a  few 
weeks. 

Increases  between  July,  1914,  and  March,  1920,  in 
the  cost  of  each  of  the  five  major  items  making  up  the 
family  budget  were  a.«  follows: 


All  itcmn 
Food 

Shelter 

CIothiriK 

Fuel,  hi-..'   .  ,d  light 


94.8% 

100% 
49% 

177% 
49% 


Increasis  in  the  la.st  four  months,  since  November, 
1919,  were  as  follow 


A  number  of  reliable  investigations,  including  some 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  have 
shown  that  before  the  war  annual  expenditures  were 
apportioned  approximately  as  follows:  for  food,  43  per 
cent  of  the  total;  for  shelter,  18  per  cent;  for  clothing, 
13  per  cent;  for  fuel,  heat  and  light,  5  per  cent;  and  for 
sundries,  20  per  cent.  These  weights  were  used  by 
the  board  in  estimating  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  1914. 

While  families  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  proportion 
of  their  incomes  spent  for  the  several  items  in  the 
budget,  any  reasonable  distribution  of  the  income  based 
on  pre-war  standards  would  show  practically  the  same 
percentage  of  increase  for  the  budget  as  a  whole  as 
that  here  given.  Conditions  in  any  specific  locality, 
however,  may  in  some  instances  be  slightly  unrepresen- 
tative, as,  for  example,  in  communities  where  very  large 
or  very  small  rent  increases  have  occurred.  Local  rates 
for  coal  and  light,  street  car  fares,  and  the  cost  of 
other  sundries  items  differ  also,  but  in  combining  them 
in  the  total  budget  such  discrepancies  tend  to  disappear 
unless  they  are  ver>'  unusual. 

The  combined  cost  of  fuel,  heat  and  light  advanced 
less  than  one  per  cent  between  November,  1919,  and 
March,  1920.  although  the  total  average  cost  was  49  per 
cent  higher  than  in  July,  1914,  and  5  per  cent  higher 
than  in  March,  1919. 

Coal  prices  were  secured  from  121  dealers  in  forty- 
four  cities  representing  all  sections  of  the  country.  The 
largest  increases  for  anthracite  were  in  the  cities  of  the 
East,  where  advances  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  per 
cent  since  November,  1919,  were  reported  from  Provi- 
dence, Bridgeport  and  Boston.  Baltimore,  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  raised  prices. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  average  increase  for  anthra- 
cite was  less  than  one  per  cent,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  no  advance  whatever  in  Cincinnati, 
Detroit,  Duluth,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  St.  Louis  or  St.  Paul.  In  Louis- 
ville, Columbus  and  Cleveland,  as  well  as  in  Memphis, 
Little  Rock  and  Seattle,  the  price  of  bituminous  coal 
had  fallen  since  November,  1919. 

Less  complete  information  regarding  rates  for  gas 
and  electricity  indicated  that  the  advance  for  the.se  items 
since  November,  1919,  had  been  very  small. 

A  summary  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  as  esti- 
mated in  the  six  studies  thus  far  made  by  the  board  is 
given  below : 

INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  AVER- 
AGE AMERICAN   COMMUNITIES   BETWEEN   JULY.    1914,   AND 
\LARCH,    1920,   BY  SEPARATE  BUDGET  ITEMS 
(National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 

July,  July,  July,  July,  July,  July, 

Budget  item  1914,  to  1914,  to  1914.  to  1914.  to  1914,  to  1914,  to 

June,  Nov.,  March,  July,  Nov.,  March, 

1918  1918  1919  1919  1919  1920 

.Mlitems 52.2%  65  0%  60.5%  72  2%  82  2%  94. 

Food 62%  83%  75%  90%  92%  100 

Shelter 15%  20%  22%  28%  38%  49 

ClothinK  77%  93%  81%  100%  135%  177^ 

Fuel,     heat     and 

liKht 35%  40%  42%  42%  48%  4» 

Sundriee 50%  55%  55%  63%  75%  83 


Sundries  

ClotUnc 

Fuel,  beat  and  Ucbt. 

.Sundria 


4.6% 


To  Demonstrate  Advantages  of  Hauling 
By  Motor 

FOR  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  the  possibilities  of  motor  trucks  for 
the  movement  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  through  va- 
rious stages  from  producer  to  consumer,  Sh i p-by-Truck 
Week  is  to  be  observed  in  that  state  from  Mav  17  to  22. 
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Successive  Stages  in  the  Development  of  the 
Storage-Battery  Locomotive 

Several  Steps  in  the  Improvement  of  the  Accumulator  Locomotive 
Have  Been  Made  in  the  Last  Few  Years  They  Probably  Fore- 
shadow   Still    Further    Developments    in    the    Immediate    Future 

By  J.  Appleton 


Iionton.    oliio 


DEVEL0P:\IENT  of  the  storage-battery  locomo- 
tive during  the  last  five  years  has  been  rapid 
and  marked  by  enduring  improvement.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  locomotives  themselves,  which 
have  been  bettered  in  design  and  broadened  in  facilities 
for  operation,  but  also  to  the  methods  of  applying  them 
to  the  gathering  and  hauling  of  coal  in  the  mines.  Con- 
sequently operatoi's  have  come  to  look  upon  these 
machines  in  a  different  light 
from  that  which  they  form- 
erly entertained  and  have 
enough  confidence  in  them 
to  consider  their  employ- 
ment well  worth  investiga- 
tion when  any  extension  or 
development  is  c  o  n  t  e  m- 
plated.  The  early  mistake 
of  applying  these  locomo- 
tives to  uses  for  which  they 
were  not  suited  has  been 
corrected,  and  valuable  les- 
sons have  been  learned  from 
this  experience. 

Those  who  desire  to  keep 
up  to  date  concerning 
modern  practice  in  gather- 
ing and  hauling  coal  should 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  a  brief  stoiy  of  this 
development  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  one  of  the 
several  manufacturers  in  this  line.  From  this  can  be 
obtained  a  good  idea  of  the  present  and  future  status 
of  the  storage-battei-j'  locomotive  in  coal-mine  sei-vice. 
The  storage-battery  locomotive  carries  its  own  supply 
of  power  into  the  rooms  and  entries  where  no  other 
source  of  energy  is  available.  As  the  amount  of  energj" 
that  can  thus  be  carried  around  is  necessarily  limited 
by  the  weight  and  chiefly  by  the  space  available,  that 
is  by  the  over-all  dimensions  of  the  vehicle,  this  machine 
must  be  so  designed  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  results 


FIG.    1.      TWO   B.\RLy  STORAGE-BATTERY   LOCOMOTIVES 

After    nearly    flvt    years    of    opeiation    theSK    machines    arc    still 
giving  good  daily  service. 


from  this  limited  supply  of  power.  Hence  combined 
efficiency,  mechanical  and  electrical,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Operating  where  trolley  wire  cannot  be  strung  or 
where  the  expense  of  its  installation  is  prohibitive,  the 
storage-battery  locomotive  replaces  mules  to  great 
advantage.  In  some  cases  an  additional  saving  is 
secured  through  not  having  to  take  down  top  or  lift 

bottom  to  give  the  neces- 
sary height  for  these  ani- 
mals and  their  drivers. 

For  the  purpose  of  thi.» 
article  the  development  of 
the  "Ironton"  storage-bat- 
tery locomotive  will  be  con- 
sidered typical  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  manu- 
facturers during  recent 
years  in  perfecting  this 
means  of  applying  electric 
haulage  to  the  transport.*?- 
tion  of  coal. 

Fig.  1  shows  two  of  the 
first  Ironton  machines  of 
the  storage-batterj'  type. 
Thev  were  built  in  1915  and 
are  still  in  daily  use  and 
giving  as  good  service  as  when  they  were  installed.  Of 
course,  the  batteries,  which  were  of  the  lead  type,  have 
been  renewed.  This  picture  shows  both  the  low  and  the 
high  machines.  Both  are  chain-driven  but  are  without 
the  later  improvements  that  eliminated  from  this  drive 
the  difficulties  and  objection  arising  from  lack  of  uni- 
foiTnity  in  the  tension  on  the  chain. 

This  difficulty  existed  whenever  the  locomotive  was 
traveling  over  uneven  track  and  other  irregularities,  for 
the  warping  of  the  sup.)ort  caused  the  distance  between 
centers  of  the  sprockets  to  varj'.  These  latter  refine- 
ments also  provided  an  easy  and  rapid  method  of  taking 


PIGS.   2  AND  3.     LOW  AND  HIGH  TTPES  OF  .AL-VCHINE 

Thesp  marhinf.s  arf  rquippf-d  with  radial  housings  and  chain  adju.itmert  to  compensatf  for  wear. 
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FIG.   4.      N.VRROW  LOCOMOTIVE!  FOR  USE  IN  BESIRICTED 
PASS.\GE^ 

The   outside   driver   is    also   advantageous    wlienevrr    it   becomes 
nccessai'y  to  remove  a  wheel. 

up  the  slack  as  the  chain  graduallj^  stretched  from 
use  and  wear.  These  improved  features  are  illustrated 
in  Figs.  2  and  3.  Both  the  low  and  high  type  of  machine 
are  again  shown.  The  radial  housings  for  the  axle 
bearings  and  the  eccentric  adjustment  for  chain  tight- 
ening are  quite  noticeable. 

With  increasing  use  of  the  storage-battery  locomo- 
tive in  gathering  work,  conditions  were  met  which  called 
for  a  type  of  machine  that  could  be  used  in  narrow 
entries  or  where  timbers  had  been  placed  close  to  the 
track.  The  outside-wheel  design  met  this  situation 
admirably.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  total  width  of 
this  type  is  only  a  few  inches  greater  than  the  track 
gage. 

Where  the  height  will  permit  its  use  the  outside- 
wheel  type  has  become  popular  largely  on  account  of  the 
greater  facilities  for  removing  the  wheels  from  the 
axles  when  such  removal  becomes  necessary.  Fig.  5 
shows  a  type  of  storage-battei-y  locomotive  which  intro- 


FIG.    5.      TROLKEY-RECt^r  '.RGING  STORAGE.BATTERY 
LOcvj.iIOTIVE 

This   is   not  a  combination  machine  but  operatis   continuously   on 
the  battei-y  even  though  drawing  current  from  the  trolley. 

duced  an  entirely  new  feature — that  of  enabling  the 
battery  to  be  recharged  while  the  locomotive  is  oper- 
ating in  an  entry  where  trolley  wire  is  strung.  This 
type  of  machine  must  not  be  confused  with  what  is 
usually  termed  a  combination  locomotive,  wherein  a 
250-volt  trolley-t>-pe  motor  is  used,  both  when  the 
machine  is  operating  with  current  from  the  trolley  and 
when  running  on  the  battery. 

In  thu  type  illustrated  a  trolley-charging  attachment 
is  added  to  the  stora;,  battery  machine.  This  enables 
the  battery  to  be  I'jilenished  while  running  under  a 
trolley.  There  are  two  advantages  in  this  type  of  loco- 
motive. Resides  beiiiK  able  to  do  a  limited  amount  of 
work  on  the  trolley  its  scope  as  a  straight  accumulator 
machine  is  increased  because  of  the  additional  battery 
capacity  which  is  available. 

This  type  of  locomotive  meets  conditions  under  which 


the  work  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  gathering  loco- 
motive and  yet  is  not  of  sufficient  amount  to  warrant  the 
installation  of  main-line  trolley  locomotive.  There  also 
is  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  charge  the  battery 
to  some  extent  during  working  hours,  thus  reducing  the 
time  required  to  charge  it  afterward. 

Another  type  of  storage-battery  locomotive  which  was 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  haulage  rather 
than  gathering  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  This  machine  has 
two  motors,  each  axle  being  driven  by  a  separate  motor 
through  spur  gearing.  Large  battery  capacity  is  avail- 
able as  the  over-all  dimensions  have  not  been  restricted 
to  suit  low  coal  or  narrow  entries.  Accumulator  loco- 
motives in  which  the  axles  are  driven  individually  by 
separate  motors  do  not  develop  the  drawbar  pull  or 
tractive    effort    that    can    be   obtained    from    machines 


FIG.    G.      A   T\\u-.\lMTuli    STORAGE-BATTERY    LOCOMOTIVE 
Each  pair  or  Jrivers  is  actuated  by  its  own  motor. 

wherein  the  axles  are  connected  and  all  four  wheels  are 
driven  simultaneously. 

Under  unfavorable  conditions  individually  operated 
motors  do  not  divide  the  load  equally,  and  yet  it  is 
under  just  such  circumstances  that  the  maximum  trac- 
tive effort  is  desired.  Experience  having  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  the  connected  four-wheel  drive,  the 
problem  of  designing  a  one-  or  two-motor  type  of 
storage-battery  locomotive  for  entry  hauling  and  gather- 
ing was  taken  up.  The  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  In 
this  locomotive  either  one  or  two  motors  can  be  used, 
but  as  the  axles  are  connected  by  gearing,  the  power 
is  applied  simultaneously  on  all  four  drivers.  The 
result  is  a  provision  of  maximum  tractive  effort  under 
all  conditions. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  type  of  machine  will 
supplant  the  chain-driven  gathering  type,  which  has 
been  quite  generally  adopted.  It  will,  however,  be  used 
in  sei-vice  where  the  chain  drive  is  not  as  suitable  as 
is  the  gear  drive  and  in  larger  sizes  where  two  motors 
are  necessary.  This  type  of  locomotive  is  a  notable 
advance  in  design  and  will  undoubtedly  open  the  field 
to  still  further  improvement. 


FIG.    7.      A    I.OCOMOTIVK   THAT    USES    EITHER  ONE   OR 
TWO   MOTORS 

The  drivers  are  connected  by  means  of  gi^arlng  so  that   all   four 
operate    together. 
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Steam  Shovel  Has  Rendered  Operable  Many 
Properties  Not  Hitherto  Worked 

Three  Large  Bituminous  Stripping  Areas  as  Well  as  Many  Smaller 
Ones  Now  Exist-  Steam  and  Electric  Shovels  of  Special  Pat- 
tern Have  Done  Much  to  Render  Profitable  Stripping   Possible 

By  F.  H.  King 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


MORE  than  50  years  ago  a  famous  English  coai- 
miiiing  authority  said,  "Our  industry  will  cer- 
tainly last  and  grow  until  our  mines  are  sunk 
2,000  or  even  4,000  ft.  deep.  But  when  that  times  comes 
the  states  of  North  America  will  be  working  in  the 
light  of  day,  quarrying  coal  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
and  running  it  into  boats  alongside." 

Many  foreign  mines  have  now  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
3,500  ft.  or  more  and  are  approaching  the  limit  of 
profitable  operation.  And  the  fact  that  coal  is  now 
being  "quarried"  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  bears  out 
the  prediction  above  quoted. 

Even  now  the  industry  of  quarrying  or  coal  stripping 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  introduction  of  modern  meth- 
ods and  machineiy  into  coal-stripping,  or  open-pit  min- 
ing, however,  combined  with  the  natural  advantages  of 
this  process  over  underground  mining,  is  advancing  this 
industry  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  coal-stripping  in 
this  country  parallels  that  of  modern  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. Almost  since  the  days  of  the  early  settlers 
stripping  has  been  practiced  in  a  primitive,  limited  way. 
Gradually,  as  the  country  has  become  more  thickly  set- 


tled and  machinery  has  been  developed  from  one  stage 
to  another  various  devices  have  been  employed  in  an 
effort  to  make  commercial  coal-stripping  practical  and 
profitable. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  scores  of  methods 
lor  removing  the  overburden  from  coal  have  been  tried. 
Among  others  were  aerial  tramways,  machine  scrapers, 
land  dredges  and  orange-peel  excavators.  These  devices, 
however,  proved  so  slow  and  expensive  as  to  afford 
little  real  progress  toward  large-scale  production. 

Not  until  the  spring  of  1911  was  a  really  successful 
coal-stripping  machine  built.  This  was  a  model  250 
Marion  steam  shovel  that  was  shipped  to  Patterson  & 
Hartshorn  of  Oakw^ood,  111.  This  machine  had  a  65-ft. 
boom  and  carried  a  3i  cu.yd.  dipper  on  a  36-ft.  dipper 
handle. 

Stripping  operators  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
"experiment"  with  this  machine.  The  news  that  really 
"did  the  work"  spread  rapidly,  and  coal  stripping  meth- 
ods soon  underwent  a  complete  change.  The  steam  shovel 
thus  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  coal  land 
available  for  profitable  mining. 


A    MODF.RN  ELECTRIC    STRIPPER   IN   OPERATION 

Electricity   where  available  has  many  advantages  over  steam   fpi    actuating  stripping  shovels.      The  electric  shovel  requires 
smaller  crew  for  its  operation  than  do>s  a  steam  machine  of  equal  size-  and  I'aparlty. 


much 
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TWO  SHOVELS  AT  WORK  IN  A  PIT 

TIii.«!    combination,    a    .stripper    and    a    loader,    is    advantageously 

emplo.vcd  in  nian.v  operations.      In  many  rases  tlir  big  sliovel  lias 

some  dilHcuIty  in  keepine  ahead  of  tlie  small  machine. 

Today,  coal  operators  everywhere  are  studying  open- 
pit  mining,  and  "strip"  properties  have  been  developed 
in  districts  where  a  few  years  ago  such  possibilities 
would  have  been  scarcely  considered.  Numerous  con- 
cerns are  centering  their  efforts  in  this  field,  with  the 
result  that  many  operators  have  acquired  stripping 
territory  for  immediate  or  future  development. 

As  a  rule,  of  course,  coal  mined  from  shafts  or  drifts 
is  too  deep  for  profitable  stripping,  though  interesting 
exceptions  have  been  noted.  For  example,  one  company 
plans  to  strip  a  large  abandoned  mine,  estimating  that 
enough  coal  can  be  salvaged  from  the  old  pillars  to  pay 
a  profit. 

Coal  stripping  or  open-pit  mining  is  coming  increas- 
ingly into  favor  wherever  conditions  encourage  its  prac- 
tice, because: 

(1)  The  strip  mine  yields  large  production  much 
earlier  than  does  the  shaft  or  drift.  (2)  Hour  for  hour, 
more  coal  is  produced  by  open-pit  mining  than  by  any 
other  method.  (3)  Practically  all  of  the  coal  deposit  is 
recovered.  (4)  Much  better  supervision  of  the  work 
is  made  possible.  (5)  Since  no  ventilation  or  under- 
ground drainage  systems  are  required  strip-mining 
saves  large  sums  otherwise  needed  for  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  such  equipment.  (6)  No  danger  is 
incurred  from  underground  explosions,  fires,  falls  of 
roof  or  ribs  or  haulage  accidents.  The  explosives  hazard 
ia  extremely  low  in  strip  properties  by  comparison  with 
underground  operation.  (7)  Shutdown,  when  neces- 
sary can  be  made  with  minimum  expense. 

Coal-stripping  operations,  while  requiring  good  or- 
ganization and  business  methods,  depend  largely  for 
their  succes.s  nr,  the  size  of  the  shovels  used  to  remove 
the  overburden.  The  larger  the  shovel  the  quicker  the 
stripping  is  performed  and  the  sooner  the  coal  is  mov- 
ing to  market. 

One  Indiana  operator  employs  the  following  equip- 
ment in  his  plant,  which  has  a  capacity  of  18  to  24 
standard  railroad  ecus  per  day — the  tract  worked  cov- 
ers 200  acres  and  the  coal  bed,  averaging  6  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, lies  beneath  overburden  ranging  from  8  or  10  to  30 
ft.  deep: 

One  Marion  shovtl  of  the  large  revolving  type  for 
removing  overburden ;  one  small  revolving  Marion 
shovel  for  loading  (oal;  one  portable  Ingersoll-Rand 
electric  air  conipre.'--  ir  to  operate  the  drill.<  for  sinking 


holes  to  shoot  the  coal ;  one  mile  of  track  and  two  dinky 
locomotives  with  trains  of  pit  cars  are  installed  for 
bringing  coal  to  the  incline;  a  feed-water  pumping  plant 
supplies  the  boilers,  locomotives  and  shovels ;  the  gravity 
incline  has  two  10-ton  cylindrical  gunboats  or  monitors 
for  receiving  the  coal  from;  the  pit  cars  and  delivering 
it  to  the  tipple,  which  is  electrically  operated.  High 
tension  3-phase  electric  power  is  available  from  public- 
service  lines  extending  along  the  Ohio  River.  Approxi- 
mately fifty  men  are  employed  in  the  operation  of  the 
plant. 

In  addition  to  steam  shovels,  electric  shovels  are  meet- 
ing with  favor  among  coal-stripping  operators.  Con- 
ditions determine  which  of  the  two  types  is  the  more 
advantageous  to  employ. 

As  to  initial  price,  the  electric  type  is,  of  course,  the 
more  costly.  However,  this  is  largely  offset  by  greater 
production  under  favorable  conditions  and  a  smaller 
labor  crew.  A  large  electric  shovel  requires  a  crew  con- 
sisting of  one  operator,  one  oiler  and  four  or  five  ground 
men,  making  6  or  7  in  all.  The  same  model  and  size 
of  steam  shovel  needs  as  crew  one  operator,  one  crane- 
man,  one  oiler,  one  fireman,  two  coal  handlers,  four  or 
five  ground  men  and  one  water-suppl.v  man,  making 
a  total  of  11  to  12  men. 

The  two  chief  drawbacks  to  coal-stripping  are:  Lay- 
offs necessitated  by  bad  weather  and  destruction  of  land 
for  farming.  The  first  objection  is  overcome  largely  by 
good  planning  and  b.v  shovels  mounted  on  crawling,  or 
caterpillar,  trucks  which  enable  them  to  work  readily 
on  a  yielding  footing.  The  second  objection  is  met, 
partly,  by  the  fact  that,  in  some  sections,  farms  had 
been  about  completely  worked  out  before  mining  opera- 
tions were  begun.  Still  other  properties  are  located  in 
the  hills  where  grades  are  so  steep  that  equipment  has 
to  be  dismantled  and  taken  up  piecemeal.  Here,  of 
course,  the  question  of  the  destruction  of  productive 
farm  land  does  not  enter  seriously. 

Nature  Will  Hide  Landscape  Disfigurement 

While  the  strip-coal  operator  does  not  take  pride  in 
disfiguring  the  landscape,  he  senses  a  justification  for 
it  that  he  feels  the  public  at  large  should  share.  The 
world  needs  to  be  warmed  as  well  as  fed.  The  unsight- 
liness  of  a  scarred  landscape  is  but  temporary,  since 
Nature  will  soon  cover  many  of  the  cuts  with  her 
mantle  of  living  gi-een.  Meanwhile,  the  owner  has  re- 
ceived a  good  price  for  a  property  that  still  retains  a 
certain  value  for  other  uses.  This,  argues  the  strip 
operator,  is  real  conservation. 

At  present  there  are  three  distinct  bituminous  fields 
in  which  open-pit  mining  predominates:  (a)  The  Kan- 
sas-Missouri field  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg, 
Kan.,  and  Joplin,  Mo.;  (b)  the  Hlinois-Indiana  field, 
reaching  from  Danville,  111.,  to  Terre  Haute  and  Brazil, 
Ind.;  (c)  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  field  between  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  extending  as 
far  west  as  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Contracts  for  Sale  of  Coal. — Where  a  contract  to  sell 
coal  provides  for  delivery  upon  the  buyer's  order  within 
a  certain  period,  time  is  presumed  to  be  mutually  in- 
tended as  a  vital  condition  of  the  contract;  and  if  the 
buyer  refuses  to  order  delivery  within  the  stipulated 
time,  the  seller  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  make  de- 
livery on  a  belated  order.  (Georgia  Court  of  Appeals, 
Lee  Bros.  vs.  Bewley-Darst  Coal  Co.,  97  Southeastern 
Reporter,  09.) 
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Machinery  as  an  Aid  to  Labor  Conservation 
and  Increased  Production* 

Relief  of  Conditions  Due  to  High  Prices,  Labor  Short- 
age and  Curtailing  of  Working  Hours  Can  Only  Be 
Accomplished  by  Devices  That  Will  Emancipate  Labor 

By  Rumsky  W.  Scott 


AMERICA  has  never  been  found  wanting  in  an 
l\  emergency.  The  opportunity  for  progress  in 
J.  jL.  business  is  as  great  as  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Resourcefulness,  adaptability 
and  the  ability  to  organize  and  carrj-  on  in  spite  of 
any  difficulties,  at  any  time,  have  placed  America  in 
the  forefront  of  world  affairs. 

While  we  have  for  several  years  enjoyed  unprece- 
dented prosperity,  there  are  many  indications  that 
give  cause  for  apprehension  as  to  the  near  future.  The 
reaction  after  every  great  war  has  brought  higher  prices 
of  commodities,  and  in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  cost 
increase  there  has  been  an  advance  in  wages.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  surprising  that  after  the  greatest  of  all 
wars — the  most  destructive  to  both  life  and  property — 
there  should  be  a  shortage  of  both  the  products  of  labor 
and  of  the  hands  required  to  do  the  world's  work.  The 
greatest  shortage  is  in  unskilled  labor. 

Tremendous  Labor  Shortage  To  Be  Made  Up 
In  a  recent  statement,  William  H.  Burr,  president  of 
the  Inter-racial  Council,  said  that  there  is  at  present  a 
shortage  of  four  million  to  iive  million  unskilled  work- 
ers in  this  country.  He  said  that  the  average  reduction 
of  the  workday  from  ten  to  eight  hours  has  resulted 
in  an  approximate  loss  in  "production  hours'*  repre- 
senting the  labor  of  from  one  million  to  two  million 
foreign-born  workers.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  this  is  likely  to  be  compensated  for  by  an  increase 
in  immigration,  and  the  loss  must  therefore  be  made 
up  in  some  other  way,  or  there  will  follow  a  slowing 
down  of  industiy  with  its  consequent  hardships. 

It  is  patent  therefore  that  the  output  per  worker 
must  in  some  way  be  increased.  There  has  no  doubt 
been  a  slackening  of  effort  on  the  part  of  some  workers 
since  the  war,  but  this,  I  think,  is  true  more  of  the 
unskilled  than  the  skilled  worker.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  intelligence  and  capability  of  the  skilled  American 
workman,  and  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  resource- 
fulness and  ability  of  the  American  employer  of  labor. 
There  has  been,  especially  in  the  last  few  months,  an 
awakening  to  their  responsibility  by  the  employer  and 
the  worker,  and  I  am  net  in  doubt  as  to  the  successful 
solution  of  our  great  industrial  problems  through  con- 
certed effort  and  co-operation. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  country  is  largely  due  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery  as  an  aid  to  labor  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  with  which  the 
United  States  is  so  rich'y  endowed.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  use  of  power  and  machinery  has  multi- 
plied the  pi'oductive  capacity  per  man  ten  times.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  our  not  having  the 
railways,    the   steamship,    the    electric    motor    and    the 


•Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Comiutrro 
of  the  United  States  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  Wednesday,  April 
2S.  1920. 


dynamo,  the  telephone,  the  electric  light  and  the  auto- 
mobile, and  the  hundreds  of  mechanical  agencies  that 
today  contribute  to  our  commerce  and  comfort.  Their 
use  has  become  commonplace.  The  widespread  use  of 
machinery  has  completely  changed  our  human  relations, 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  science  and  invention  will  play 
a  most  important  part  in  the  solution  of  our  present 
and  future  problemfi. 

Reconstruction  Hastened  by  Machinery 

After  the  Civil  War  the  Southern  States  possessed 
far  less  machinery  than  the  North  and  a  superabundance 
of  cheap  labor.  The  trials  of  the  South  during  the 
reconstruction  period  of  many  years  were  great,  and 
rehabilitation  was  much  slower  than  in  the  North, 
largely  due  not  only  to  the  insufficiency  of  capital  but 
also  to  the  lack  of  efficient  machinery.  Modern  inven- 
tions have  almost  annihilated  time  and  space  in  the 
matter  of  communication. 

Transportation  has  been  revolutionized.  While 
machinery  has  advanced  civilization,  it  has  brought 
greater  individual  responsibilities  and  while  it  has 
probably  made  possible  causes  for  disagreement  and 
dissension,  it  has  also  miide  possible  what  to  us  now 
is  most  important — means  for  quick  and  certain  read- 
justment. It  is  not  only  necessary  in  the  present  emer- 
gency to  employ  agencies  that  will  rehabilitate  industry 
but  ones  that  will  as  soon  as  possible  overcome  the  labor 
shortage  and  increase  unit  production,  and  in  addition 
enable  labor  at  all  times  to  receive  equitable  return  for 
its  effort. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  labor  in  general  no  longer 
displays  the  opposition  to  the  use  of  machinery  that 
was  so  evident  when  the  first  so-called  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery was  introduced.  Even  now  we  occasionally 
hear  of  labor  opposing  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  in  a  few  cases  causing  its  destruction,  but  such 
cases  are  now  rare  and  solely  due  to  ignorance,  and  the 
opposition  is  usually  from  unskilled  foreign  labor. 

Labor  Unions  Favor  L.\bor-Saving  Devices 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  statement  made  by 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  in  an  interview  with  Samuel  Crowther, 
recently  published  in  System:  "There  is  an  impression 
that  the  unions  are  against  machinery  and  against  better 
v.'ays  of  doing  business,  and  against  scientific  manage- 
ment, and  in  favor  of  stringing  out  every  job  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  That,  it  is  true,  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  old  country.  It  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  The  unions  at  one  time 
opposed  the  introduction  of  machinery  because  both  the 
workers  and  the  employers  saw  labor-saving  matliinery 
not  as  an  aid  to  production  but  simply  as  a  substitute 
for  men. 
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"I  am  in  favor  of  ever.v  possible  mechanical  device 
that  can  substitute  for  human  labor,  but  if  the  employer 
looks  at  the  machine  solely  as  an  instrument  to  take 
employment  from  men  he  is  bound  to  fail,  .iust  as  are 
workers  who  oppose  machinery  because  it  is  going  to 
cost  them  their  jobs.  This  is  the  short-sishted  view. 
The  workers  can  break  the  machines  and  they  can 
destroy  the  blueprints,  but  the  idea  remains,  and  if  it 
is  a  good  idea  it  will  be  put  into  force.  Otherwise  we 
bar  the  economic  progress  of  the  world  and  encourage 
instead  of  prevent  waste." 

This  statement,  coming  from  the  recognized  head  of 
the  better  element  of  American  labor,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. To  hold  to  any  other  view  would  point  to  retro- 
gression and  decadence. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  mistake,  especially  at  this  time, 
to  use  the  time-worn  phrase  "labor-saving  machinery." 
The  labor  we  have  should  be  conserved  and  released  for 
the  work  that  only  human  hands  can  perform,  and  to 
direct  the  machine  that  has  not  "saved"  but  emanci- 
pated labor. 

INTERCHANGEABILITY    .\N    AlD    TO    PRODUCTION 

In  every  manufacturing  industry  there  has  been  a 
great  development  in  the  construction  of  machines  to 
aid  labor  and  increase  productivity.  The  making  of 
tools  for  the  building  of  accurate  machinery  led  to  the 
system  of  "interchangeability,"  and  this  marked  a  great 
'.dvnnce  in  the  increase  in  output  of  the  individual  and 
a  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  were  the  first  to  establish  this 
practice,  one  which  other  countries  have  not  been  slow 
to  adopt. 

The  next  important  advance  came  in  certain  lines 
where  it  was  practicable  to  standardize  the  product. 
Probably  in  no  field  is  this  so  successful  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  motor  cars.  Following  standardization  came 
the  use  of  one-purpose  tools  and  automatic  machinery. 
This  has  greatly  speeded  up  production  and  reduced 
costs,  and  has  enabled  labor  attending  these  machines 
to  soon  become  skilled  in  their  operation,  and  at  much 
higher  rates  of  wages. 

In  the  last  few  years  manufacturers  and  employers 
of  labor  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  devoting 
thought  and  attention  not  only  to  the  perfection  of 
methods  and  machinery,  but  to  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  men.  Probably  no  element  of  business  is  now 
receiving — certainly  there  is  none  that  should  receive — 
more  careful  attention  and  though*-  than  the  satisfac- 
tory relation  of  employer  and  employee.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject so  fertile  and  vast  in  its  scope  that  the  time  at  my 
disposal  does  not  permit  of  its  discussion. 

Economy  of  Progressive  Production 

Attention  has  thus  far  been  principally  directed  to 
the  aid  of  the  machins  in  the  conservation  of  labor  and 
increased  production.  May  I  now  ask  your  attention 
to  an  element  in  manufacturing  which  offers  great  op- 
portunity for  improvement  and  economy? 

\  new  phrase  of  comparatively  recent  origin  is  descrip- 
ti\? — "piigres.sive  production."  This  has  been  highly 
developed  in  certain  industries,  such  as  paper  making, 
the  manuiV.cture  of  ;iu<^omobiles,  of  machinery,  the  steel 
indu.strj',  packing  in.lustry,  etc.  This  involves  not  only 
the  placing  of  the  -ifTerent  processes  of  manufacture 
and  the  n.achinps  in  their  proper  relation  but  the  proper 
routing  of  materia';^  and  the  employment  of  efficient 
means  for  their  transference.     The  greater  the  possi- 


bilities of  standardization  of  product,  the  more  readily 
adaptable  is  the  .system  to  use. 

Machines  for  the  conservation  of  labor  in  the  transfer 
of  materials  are  of  many  types  and  have  been  highly 
developed.  Many  of  them  have  dispensed  with  large 
numbers  of  laborers.  Machinery  of  this  type  relieves 
labor  of  its  drudgery,  and  its  use  is  almost  indispensable. 

The  handling  of  bulk  materials  has  been  perfected  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  Huge  machines  which  are  capable 
of  automatically  raising  and  dumping  110  tons  of  ore 
from  railroad  cars  into  steamers  are  operating  at  the 
amazing  low  cost  of  from  i  to  II  c.  per  ton.  Machines 
operating  scoops  holding  seventeen  tons  are  now  remov- 
ing ore  from  steamers  and  unloading  it  into  freight  cars 
at  the  rate  of  520  tons  per  hour  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 2.4  c.  per  gross  ton. 

Coal  conveyors  are  in  use  in  great  numbers  at  ter- 
minals, at  public  utility  plants  and  at  manufacturing 
plants,  and  are  remarkably  efficient.  At  a  number  of 
plants  cotI  is  now  being  loaded  into  colliers  by  car 
unloading  machinery  which  automatically  lifts,  over- 
turns and  dumps  a  car  of  110  tons  of  coal.  Automatic 
machinery  is  used  in  coaling  ships,  almost  entirely  elimi- 
nating labor.  Each  machine  is  capable  of  delivering. 
100  to  150  tons  per  hour  from  a  lighter  to  the  ship, 
making  it  possible  to  coal  the  Leviathan  in  a  single  day. 

Cranes  and  hoists  are  built  for  almost  every  purpose. 
The  traveling  shop  crane  is  indispensable  in  plants 
where  heavy  loads  are  to  be  handled.  There  was  recently 
completed  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  a  lifting  crane 
of  the  tower  type  capable  of  lifting  350  gross  tons.  Elec- 
tric hoists  swift  in  motion  are  used  for  hoisting  and' 
transferring  machines  and  materials  in  plants.  Electric 
cranes  and  hoists  of  many  tj'pes  are  used  in  economically 
and  quickly  loading  and  unloading  ships  and  railroad 
cars. 

Electric  Truck  Reduces  Transfer  Costs 

The  electric  industrial  truck  has  come  into  very  gen- 
eral use  at  railroad  stations,  terminals  and  in  indus- 
trial plants,  and  with  its  aid  the  opportunity  for  speed- 
ing up  and  reducing  the  cost  of  transferring  goods  is 
very  great.  Trucks  are  now  made  which  not  only  carry 
the  load  but  elevate  the  goods  so  as  to  permit  of  stack- 
ing, which  reduces  labor  and  increases  the  storage  capa- 
city of  the  floor.  The  industrial  truck  used  as  a  tractor 
in  connection  with  a  train  of  four  wheel  trucks  provides 
an  excellent  means  for  the  handling  of  materials  and 
commodities.  It  is  a  system  that  gives  flexibility  and 
has  the  advantage  that  trucks  can  operate  over  an  area 
and  are  not  restricted  to  a  line,  as  in  the  case  of  con- 
tinuous conveying  devices. 

Only  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  material  han- 
dling machines  have  been  referred  to  to  show  the  possi- 
bilities in  this  field  alone  in  increasing  production  and 
conserving  labor.  Machinery  is  now  available  to  per- 
form almost  every  duty  now  performed  by  human  hands. 
Machinery  will  be  constantly  perfected  to  meet  new 
requirements.  The  possibilities  are  almost  without 
limit.  Economic  necessity  absolutely  demands  the  use 
of  machinery  wherever  possible. 

By  contact  we  learn  of  what  others  are  doing  and 
what  may  be  accomplished.  By  confidence  we  learn  bet- 
ter understanding  and  a  greater  respect  for  the  view- 
point of  others.  By  co-operation  we  learn  how  to  plan 
and  work  together  and  bring  about  mutual  understand- 
ing. In  closing  may  I  leave  the  thought  expressed  by 
these  three  words :    contact,  confidence  and  co-operation. 
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Capers  at  Shafts  Facilitate  Hoisting; 

Cagers,  Both  with  Single  and  with  Double  Pairs  of  Horns, 
by  Feeding  Cars  Regularly  to  the  Hoisting  Cage,  Tend 
to  Make  Mine  Operation  Steady  and  to  Reduce  Labor  Cost 

By  N.  L.  Harmon 

Bowerston,    Oluo 


IN  order  to  cope  successfully  with  the  larger  outside 
difficulties  in  the  market,  operators  must  be  freed 
from  unnecessary  annoyances  at  the  mines.  If  they 
can  produce  more  coal,  lessen  the  cost  of  production  and 
avoid  delays  and  wrecks  by  wider  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  granted  only  that  they  have  railroad  cars  on 
the  switch,  they  can  be  assured  of  meeting  advantage- 
ously all  the  problems  of  distribution.     Among  devices 


ton,  of  which  B.  0.  Rook  is  general  manager.  Mr.  Rook 
was  the  first  to  install  this  type  of  eager  at  a  shaft 
bottom,  though  it  must  be  admitted  the  Johnston  City 
Coal  Co.,  in  the  town  of  Johnston  City,  had  given  the 
matter  of  installing  the  eager  earlier  consideration  and 
had  placed  the  order  a  day  before  Mr.  Rook.  The  delay 
of  that  company  arose  solely  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  ready  to  install  its  eager  as  soon  as  it  arrived. 


KIG.    1.      SH.VI-T    BOTTOM    OF    THE 

COAL  RIUOE  MINIXG  CO.. 

LINTON.    IND. 

The  left  Imnd  raE<>  is  down  and  a  loaded 
car  is  In  place  upon  it,  ready  for  hoisting. 


FIG.    2.     .AA'OTHER  VIEW  OF  THE 
SAME    INSTALLATION 

Note  the  eager  horns  on  both  tracks, 
the  one  pair  open  for  decagiiig  and  the 
other  closed  against  the  passage  of  cars. 


that  are  being  installed  to  increase  production  and  lessen 
cost  may  be  mentioned  the  automatic  safety  mine-car 
eager  invented  by  James  A.  Nolan,  manager  of  the 
Mining  Safety  Device  Co.,  of  Bowerston,  Ohio. 

While  this  eager  is  developed  along  the  lines  of  others 
of  the  same  firm,  yet  in  many  respects  it  is  a  departure 
in  that  class  of  construction.  Fig.  1.  shows  the  equip- 
ment at  the  mine  of  the  Coal  Ridge  Mining  Co.,  of  Lin- 


Several  details  of  this  machine  which  distingui>li  it 
from  others  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem-  of 
automatic  caging.  Instead  of  a  round  rocker  shaft  with 
bell  cranks  keyed  and  pinned  to  it,  the  rocker  shaft  in 
this  case  is  square  and  the  bell  crank  is  made  with  a 
square  hole  to  slide  on  the  shaft,  carrying  the  lum- 
buckles  with  it. 

Long  buffer  springs  are  used  to  cushion  the  horns 
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l'"IG.  3.     UPPER  WORKS  OF  THE  OKIEXT  -MINE  01'    THE  CHICAGO,  WILMINGTON  &  FRANKLIN  COAL  CO. 
This  operation  holds  the  record  of  6,777  tons  in  eight  hours.     The  shaft  bottom  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


and  absorb  the  impact  of 
the  loaded  cars.  At  some 
mines  the  car  axles  are 
weak,  but  even  the  weakest 
of  axles  cannot  be  bent  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the 
horns  of  this  eager.  Neither 
is  it  possible  for  the  cars  to 
climb  the  horns  or  telescope 
bumpers.  The  eager  is  op- 
erated both  by  the  cage  and 
the  car.  The  descending 
cage  opens  the  horns  by  de- 
pressing the  trip  crank  at- 
tached to  the  rocker  shaft. 
The  loaded  car  passes  to  the 
cage  and  in  so  doing  moves 
the  reset  block  from  the 
rail,  revolving  the  rocker 
shaft  and  closing  the  horns 
just  back  of  the  next  ad- 
vancing loaded  car.  In  or- 
der to  close  the  horns  be- 


FIG.   4.      ROT.VRY   DtJMP   INSTALLKD   .VT   CASStnV'S 

SiniNG.  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

ilorns  of  the  cagt-r   in   thp  foreground.  .Tilmit   i:irs  to  the  duiiii) 

or    proliibit    tliem    fioiii    cntoring. 


fore  the  cage  leaves  the 
landing,  a  novel  feature  is 
employed,  namely,  a  two- 
piece  trip  crank,  instead  of 
the  usual  one-piece  crank. 
A  pin  on  the  cage  de- 
presses the  trip  crank  and 
then  passes  beyond  it.  The 
closing  horns  bring  the  trip 
crank  back  into  place  and 
when  the  cage  rises  the 
two  portions  of  the  crank 
separate  and  allow  the  pin 
on  the  cage  to  pass  by.  The 
double-acting  tension  spring 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
rocker  shaft  assists  in 
throwing  the  shaft  into 
either  of  its  operative  posi- 
tions. Moreover,  it  carries 
the  trip  crank  past  the  point 
where  it  is  released  by  the 
pin  on  the  cage 


FIG.    5.      SHAFT  r.OTTO.M    OF   TUC   uUlF.NT    MIXE 

R>"t  '  '  'Ming  must  b'-  "shipahnpo"  nnd  .-lutomntlr  to  <^nHble  n  minr  to  .Mrrurr  nnd  hold  the  world's 

holwt  •  .:    reO(>[-<l,      Tlio  vngfr   hoVnn   nn    tlif   ri»jltt    havinp   permitted    tli'*    p.-issaco  of  one   car   are 

now  net  ugalnst  the  approach  of  another. 
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At  Last,  Heavy-Duty  Quintuplex  Mine  Pump 
Driven  by  Condensing  Steam  Turbine 

Will  Raise  2,100  Gal.  of  Water  Per  Minute  in  Kingston  Coal  Go's  Shaft 
—Lift  Will  Be  700  Ft.— Steam  Gonsumption  Under  14.7  Lb.  Per 
Horsepower    Hour    Guaranteed — Large   Saving     in    Room    Required 

By  Erskine  L.  Solomon 

Kingston,  Pa. 


IN  THE  never-ending  quest  of  economy  a  number  of 
coal  companies  decided  a  few  years  ago  to  replace 
wasteful  pumping  and  generating  units  with  more 
modern  equipment.  In  some  cases,  however,  ease  of 
installation  appears  to  have  been  sought  rather  than 
economy,  for  in  few  of  the  pumping  stations  have  the 
best  results  been  obtained. 

High-duty  pumping  engines  of  the  corliss  or  poppet- 
valve  type  operating  condensing  are  ideal  from  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  but  the  space  required  for  their 
installation  renders  them  unfitted  for  use  in  the  mines. 
Steam  turbines,  on  the  other  hand,  require  but  a  small 
amount  of  space  as  compared  with  corliss  engines  of 
the  same  horsepower,  which  with  a  guaranteed  low 
steam  consumption  presents  a  combination  that  no  other 
prime  mover  can  match. 

To  apply  a  machine  of  this  type  to  a  mine  pumping 
unit  was  a  radical  departure  from  usual  practice,  and 
the  combination  for  a  time  could  not  be  effected  because 
of  the  high  speed  at  which  turbines  operate.  With 
increased  perfection  in  reducing  gear,  however,  means 
were  prt^vided  whereby  steam  turbines  could  be  attached 
to  certain  t>TDes  of  pumps,  whereupon  the  Aldrich  Pump 
Co.  was  requested  to  furnish  a  quintuplex  pump 
arranged  for  steam-turbine  drive. 


A  satisfactory  arrangement  finally  wbh  devised  and 
a  unit  ordered,  but  the  delivery  of  the  turbine  was 
delayed  because  all  equipment  of  this  kind  was  taken  by 
the  Government  during  the  war.  As  a  result  the  com- 
plete unit  was  not  delivered  until  a  few  months  ago. 
Recently  this  combination  operating  condensing  was 
placed  at  work  in  the  No.  4  shaft  of  the  Kingston  Coal 
Co.  in  the  Red  Ash  bed  at  Kingston,  Pa. 

The  pumping  unit  consists  of  an  11  x  18-in.  Aldrich 
vertical,  quintuplex,  outside  packed  plunger  unit,  of  the 
pot-chamber,  water-end  type.  Its  capacity  is  2,100  gal. 
per  minute  against  a  700-ft.  head.  This  pump  is  driven 
through  Falk  herringbone  gears  and  an  Aldrich  flexible 
coupling,  by  a  500-hp.  Kerr  economy,  horizontal,  multi- 
pressure  stage,  steam  turbine  operating  at  4,800  r.p.m. 
This  machine  has  horizontally  split  casing,  diaphragms 
and  bearings. 

The  turbine  is  equipped  with  a  standard  governor  of 
the  latest  type,  an  oil  pilot  control  for  operating  the 
governing  valve,  also  an  overspeed  governor,  and  quick- 
closing  trip  and  throttle  valve.  A  hand-operated 
overload  valve  for  non-condensing  operation  is  provided 
as  well  as  a  speed-changing  device  that  permits  varjing 
the  speed  10  per  cent  while  the  machine  is  in  operation. 

The  turbine  is  connected  through  a  flexible  coupling 


PLAN  AND  ELEVATION  OF  PUMP  CONNECTIONS 
In  the  discharge  line  "dutchmen"  have  been  used  to  secure  small  changes  in  direction 
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l^UiMP   AXP   ii.S    LiKIVING  TURBINE 

Compare  the  diminutive  size  of  tlie  prime  mover  with  the  bulklness 

of  tlie  machine  it  drives. 


of  the  pin-and-bushing  type  to  double  helical  herring- 
bone reduction  gear.s  that  reduce  the  speed  from  4,800 
to  600  r.p.m.  The  entire  unit  is  lubricated  under  pres- 
sure, the  oil  being  pumped  to  all  main  bearings,  gears, 
etc.  Guarantees  has  been  given  that  the  steam  con- 
sumption, including  gear  losses,  will  not  exceed  14.7  lb. 
per  horsepower-hour. 

The  condensing  equipment  consists  of  a  20-in.  Eynon 
&  Evans  barometric  condenser  with  iron  body  and 
white-metal  water  combining  and  discharge  tubes. 
These  parts  are  made  of  a  special  metal  so  as  to  resist 
the  acidulous  action  of  the  mine  water  used  for  condens- 
ing. The  condenser  is  supplied  witli  water  through  an 
8-in.  bore  hole  from  the  coal  bed  above.  An  automatic 
balance  valve  is  provided  for  free  exhaust. 


Illinois  Mines  and  Minerals  Director  Dies 

JOSEPH  C.  THOMPSON,  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals,  of  Hlinois,  died  recently 
at  the  home  of  his  son,  Fred  Thompson,  at  Ward,  Jack- 
son County,  111.  He  was  ill  only  a  short  time  and  his 
death  was  attributed  to  heart  failure.  He  made  his 
headquarters  in  Springfield  since  becoming  director  of 
mines  and  minerals. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  mine  experts  of  the 
Illinois  coal  fields.  At  one  time  he  was  mine  manager 
of  the  Majestic  mine  at  Duquoin,  owned  by  the  Equi- 
table Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Chicago ;  later  he  became  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Jackson  Coal  Co.,  at  Halliday- 
boro.  Resigning  the  position  of  general  superintendent, 
he  was  appointed  as  state  mine  inspector  and  established 
headquarters  at  Murphysboro;  he  remained  there  until 
he  was  appointed  successor  to  Evan  D.  John,  who  was 
then  director  of  mines  and  minerals.  ? 

Mr.  Thompson  was  an  expert  on  mine  gases  and 
methods  of  handling  them  and  in  this  work  he  probably 
had  no  supenur  in  the  state.  He  was  65  years  of  age 
at  the  lime  of  his  death. 

In  vii'W  of  "he  difficult;,  s  being  experienced  by  the 
Govern inent  fuil  yards  ir.  (j'ntaining  coal  supplies,  J.  D. 
A.  Morrow  has  arranged  v  it',  members  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  to  give  pri'ritj'  to  sufficient  consign- 
ments to  take  tare  of  thi;  Government  requirements  in 
that  respect. 


Export  Association  Discusses  Foreign- 
Trade  Prospects 

SPEAKING  for  a  group  representing  manufacturers 
of  coal  and  oil,  H.  M.  Payne,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, Bertha  Coal  Co.,  at  the  "Commodity-Group 
Luncheon"  of  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  on  April 
21,  replied  to  seven  questions  which  had  been  presented 
to  each  group  that  the  consensus  of  its  opinion  might 
be  secured.  The  coal-and-oil  group  consisted  of  seven 
coal  men  and  four  oil  men.  In  answer  to  the  first 
question :  "Have  the  foreign  exports  in  your  line  been 
absolutely  or  materially  curtailed  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  foreign  exchange?"  Dr.  Payne  replied  that 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  foreign  exchange  has  not 
materially  curtailed  the  coal-export  trade.  The  coun- 
tries take  whatever  they  need  and  are  able  to  get. 

As  to  the  second  question,  to  wit,  whether  any  antic- 
ipation existed  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  that 
foreign  exports  will  be  stopped  or  materially  reduced 
in  the  next  six  months,  the  answer  of  the  coal  group 
was  that  the  demand  is  so  great  that  the  exportations 
of  coal  are  limited  solely  by  the  capacity  of  the  piers 
over  which  the  coal  is  loaded.  The  committee  declared 
that  it  confidently  expected  that  the  coal  men  would  be 
operating  at  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  tidewater 
piers  within  the  next  year. 

In  reference  to  the  question — In  which  countries  do 
your  customers  show  evidence  of  financial  recupera- 
tion? the  committee  replied  that  both  the  groups  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  England  has  recuperated 
most,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
Belgium  or  Italy  should  take  second  place  and  France 
third. 

When  considering  the  problem  of  whether  it  is  ad- 
visable to  accept  deposits  abi'oad  against  invoices,  the 
committee  replied  unanimously  that  it  was  not  advisa- 
ble. The  fifth  inquiry — Do  you  require,  or  are  you 
advising  your  foreign  customers  to  purchase  "future" 
of  exchange?  was  also  unanimously  answered  in  the 
negative,  the  committee  saying  that  it  was  purely 
a  question  of  credit,  whether  business  is  done  or  not. 

The  attitude  of  the  coal  and  oil  groups  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  words:  "You  may  take  it  or  leave  it. 
We  have  the  oil  or  the  coal.  If  you  want  to  pay 
it  in  established  New  York  credit,  all  right;  if  not, 
we  do  not  care  whether  you  establish  credits  or  not." 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry — Do  you  anticipate  any  gen- 
eral increase  on  duties  or  embargoes  against  your  prod- 
ucts to  foreign  countries?  the  answer  was  No,  and 
when  the  commmittee  was  asked,  Has  your  company 
allocated  to  its  foreign  business  a  definite  percentage 
of  its  established  total  products?  that  question  was  also 
answered  by  a  negative. 


Must  Prepay  Freight  Charges  on  Coal 
For  Canada 

G.  N.  Snider,  coal  trafi^ic  manager  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines,  has  issued  the  following  notice  to  agents 
in  that  company's  coal  traffic  department : 

"Because  of  the  existing  rate  of  exchange,  on  and 
after  May  1,  1920,  freight  charges  (including  advance 
charges  if  any)  must  be  prepaid  on  all  freight  ship- 
ments destined  to  points  in  Canada  originating  in  the 
United  States." 
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Outlaws  and  Profiteers  Have  No  Place  In 
Retail  Coal  Trade* 

Favoring  a  House  Cleaning  by  Retail  Coal  Merchants,  Officer  of 
Association  Would  Welcome  Accurate  Definition  of  What  Con- 
«5titutes  Profiteering — Merits  of  Each  Case  Should  Be  Considered 

By  Ellkry  B.  GordonI- 


I'liiluclclphla, 


THE  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  had  an  article  in  the  October, 
1919,  iniinber  of  Thr  Nnfio)i'!<  Z>».s/»ps.s-,  in  which, 
after  making  thj  .statement  that  "profiteering  probably 
has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  commerce,"  he 
attempted  to  give  his  idea  of  what  profiteering  is. 

He  admitted  that  the  term  as  commonly  used  is  not 
susceptible  of  exact  definition.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
a  man  who  makes  10  per  cent,  20  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent, 
or  more  profit  is  profiteering.  "Anyone  who  makes  more 
than  a  just  and  reasonable  profit  is  a  profiteer.  Whether 
he  does  this  must  be  separately  determined  in  each 
case,  taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  in  the 
locality,  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  and  the  other 
facts  relating  to  the  particular  transaction."  Aside 
from  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  use  of  the  word  rea- 
sonable, we  believe  this  is  a  very  "reasonable  definition." 

A  United  States  Senator  recently  stated  in  a  com- 
mittee hearing  that  anyone  is  a  profiteer  who  makes 
more  than  6  per  cent  if  his  business  involves  no  risk, 
and  10  per  cent  of  it  does  involve  a  risk.  He  meant 
"on  the  turnover."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
there  are  many  operators  and  retailers  who  would  like 
to  approach  even  half  way  to  this  limit. 

The  retail  coal  merchant  has  been  interested  in  this 
question  as  to  what  a  reasonable  profit  is  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  one  point.  While  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration was  controlling  retail  prices  the  state  fuel  ad- 
ministrators exhibited  almost  as  many  opinions  regard- 
ing profits  as  there  were  administrators. 

Legitimate  Business  Entitled  to  Fair  Profit 

Without  going  too  much  into  past  history  let  me 
cite  the  practice  in  New  York  State.  The  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator at  the  start  was  a  business  man  and  most 
of  his  county  and  local  administrators  were  business 
men.  They  recognized  the  fact  that  legitimate  business 
enterprises  were  entitled  to  a  fair  profit. 

It  was  urged  upon  the  state  administration  that  50c. 
per  ton  was  a  fair  profit.  Offhand  this  sounds 
reasonable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  only 
on  tonnages  of  medium  size  that  this  profit  was  per- 
mitted, while  in  large  communities,  where  the  average 
retailer  handled  a  large  annual  tonnage,  the  net  profit 
aimed  at  was  about  25c.  to  30c.  per  ton.  In  small  towns, 
the  other  extreme,  where  the  dealer  is  just  as  neces- 
sary, even  50c.  a  ton  would  not  have  been  a  fair  return. 

But  that  was  two  years  and  more  ago.  The  current 
capital  necessary  to  conduct  a  retail  business  today  has 
increased  over  two  years  ago  by  20  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent.  Mine  prices  advanced  under  thf  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration and  freight  rates  advanced  under  Mr.  McAdoo, 
and  yet  we  are  still  talking  of  50c.  and  25c.     Let  us 


•.\flrlrcFS  delivered  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  Re- 
tail Coal  Merchants'  .\ssociation.  at  Indianapolis.  April  28  and  29. 
tSecretary-Manager  Refall  Coal  Merchants  Association. 


right  now  recognize  the  general  price  advance — it  is 
but  fair;  where  50c.  was  a  fair  profit  two  years  ago, 
60c.  is  certainly  no  more  than  fair  now. 

Of  cour.se,  the  question  of  the  return  on  investment 
was  taken  into  consideration  i;i  the  case  of  the  medium 
and  large  sized  tonnages.  The  very  small  merchant, 
hovve\er,  who  must  at  least  make  a  living,  must  not 
be  held  to  a  small  percentage  return  on  his  investment. 
If  he  handles  2,000  tons  a  year  or  3,000  or  4,000  tons  a 
year,  his  investment  may  be  so  small  that  even  100 
per  cent  return  on  it  would  not  mean  living  wages. 
Return  on  investment  must,  therefore,  be  ignored  in 
many  cases.  A  2,000-ton  annual  business  means,  in 
dollars,  probably  upward  of  $20,000.  A  10-per  cent 
profit  on  sales  would  be  less  than  present  wages. 

Coal  Business  Is  One  Involving  Risk 

While  we  are  speaking  of  profits  in  concrete  terms  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  figures  mentioned  may  be 
called  "paper  profits."  They  represent  the  amounts  that 
were  added  to  the  ascertained  cost  of  doing  business  for 
a  past  period  of  six  months  or  a  year;  but  they  didn't 
actually  pan  out.  For  instance,  with  gross  margins 
fixed  to  produce  a  net  profit  of  50c.  per  ton  on  domestic 
sizes,  and  25c.  on  small  sizes,  with  the  intention  of 
averaging  about  35c.  per  ton  net  profit,  the  result  at 
the  end  of  the  year  during  which  this  order  was  in 
force  was  a  net  profit  of  only  about  18c.  per  ton  in  a 
representative  case. 

To  say  that  the  retail  coal  business  involves  no  risk 
is  not  true.  While  an  investment  in  equipment,  storage 
facilities,  etc.,  is  essential,  an  additional  capital  is 
needed  to  handle  accounts  receivable,  which  in  some 
cases  known  to  the  writer  amount  to  an  average  of  over 
one  dollar  per  ton  of  annual  business  the  year  round. 
There  is  the  same  business  risk  that  other  retail  mer- 
chants are  exposed  to.  Unquestionably  there  is  not  as 
great  a  risk  as  mining  involves.  On  the  other  hand, 
mo.st  mining  operations  result  in  a  business  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons,  while  the  average  retail  coal  business 
i.".  less  than  7,500  tons  per  annum.  The  factor  of  volume 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  considering  profits. 

What  Is  a  Fair  Profit  Per  Ton? 

The  question  has  been  asked  repeatedly  in  conven- 
tions of  retail  merchants,  "What  is  a  fair  profit  per 
ton?"  Some  have  been  assumed  to  answer  the  question 
with  a  flat  figure  such  as  50c.  or  $1.  This  makes  me 
think  of  the  remark  of  a  railroad  president  regarding 
some  rules  that  had  been  worked  out  and  presented 
to  him  for  approval.  After  looking  them  over  he  said, 
"Yes,  very  good.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say.  Rules 
must  be  flexible  to  succeed."  No  rule  for  profit-fixing 
can  be  successfully  applied  everywhere. 

Under  the  Fuel  Administration  in  Massachusetts,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  in  conference  by  the  New 
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England  Fuel  Administrator,  the  retailers  were  per- 
mitted just  enough  to  "keep  body  and  soul  together." 
The  Chicago  gross  margins  were  based  on  an  intended 
net  profit  of  25c.  to  35c.  per  ton.  The  New  York  basis 
is  outlined  above.  Nothing  like  excessive  profits  were 
permitted  under  the  fuel  administration,  generally 
speaking.  In  fact  not  even  war  profits  were  permitted. 
Here  in  Indiana,  I  understand,  net  profit  was  consid- 
ered entirely  unnecessary! 

The  retail  coal  merchants  generally  did  not  increase 
their  margins  during  1919.  In  many  cases  of  which 
I  have  detailed  record  the  margins  decreased  slightly 
and  in  other  cases  where  margins  were  increased  they 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  cost  and  profits. 
In  some  instances  they  decreased  or  even  disappeared. 

Retailer  Forced  to  Increase  Margin 

The  retailer  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  facing  additional  wage  increases  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  countnts  has  been  obliged  to  increase  his  margin. 
No  fair-minded  person  would  ask  him  to  do  otherwise. 
We  have  run  into  a  perfectly  natural  temporary  up- 
heaval or  disturbance  in  the  coal  market  due  to  the 
removal  of  restrictions  that  have  been  in  force  prac- 
tically during  the  last  three  years.  The  situation  is  not 
nearly  as  alarming  as  a  great  many  calamity  howlers 
would  like  to  have  us  think.  The  only  alarming  feature 
of  it  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  the 
trade,  including  the  operators,  the  jobbers,  and  the 
retailers,  who  are  not  only  their  own  worst  enemies 
but  are  enemies  of  the  entire  coal  trade. 

We  are  in  a  way  on  trial.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  We  have  hanging  over  us  now  very  drastic  legis- 
lation. Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
it  is  so  drastic  that  it  cannot  possibly  pass.  It  can  very 
easily  be  revised  and  passed,  unless  during  the  next 
lew  weeks  and  months  the  coal  trade  itself  shows  that 
it  does  not  need  such  regulation. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  very  plain  statements  of 
opinion. 

First.  I  know  that  95  per  cent  of  the  retail  trade  is 
honest  and  fair  and  wants  to  take  no  advantage  what- 
ever of  market  conditions.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
trade  is  convinced  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit  and 
that  is  all  they  are  going  to  take.  I  believe  the  same 
is  true  of  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  operators 
and  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  wholesalers.  It  is  the 
other  5  per  cert  that  worries  us. 

Favors  House  Cleaning  by  Coal  Men 

That  5  per  cent  among  the  operators,  who  because  the 
demand  is  heavy  sit  back  and  say  "I  can  get  $5  for  my 
$3.50  coal  and  I  won't  sell  it  for  any  less,"  and  the 
wholesaler  who  knows  that  from  certain  buyers  who  are 
overexcited  he  can  get  ?10  at  the  mines  for  his  $7.50 
anthracite  coal;  and  that  retailer  who  because  his  con- 
sumers are  alarmed  ask^^  §4  gross  margin  when  $3  or 
$3.25  is  a  fair  margin;  uU  these  are  outlaws.  They  are 
just  as  much  f-nomies  of  the  coal  trade  and  of  the  public 
as  are  any  oth'-r  profiteer  . 

IjCt  M?;  clean  house! 

Let  !;  make  it  understoi'l  in  no  uncertain  manner  that 
we  as  f  I  ganizi'd  coal  mcrdvints  do  not  condone  or  tol- 
erate 9f)'  -ulative  coal  pric  <  '  :i  the  part  of  the  operator 
and  wholesaler,  nor  profitu  ring  upon  the  part  of  the 
retailer.  Theri'  is  more  th^n  one  way  of  being  a  prof- 
iteer.   The  retailer  who  allows  himself  to  be  stampeded 


into  encouraging  high  mine  prices  by  bidding  against 
the  market,  and  the  operator  who  permits  himself  to 
accept  these  bids  simply  because  they  are  offered,  are 
just  as  guilty  as  those  wlio  deliberately  figure  that  now 
is  the  time  to  make  a  killing  and  set  about  doing  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  keep  our  heads! 

Let  those  who  have  the  high-priced  coal  to  sell  keep  it. 
Let  the  consumers  who  are  overexcited  wait.  Explain  to 
them  as  well  as  possible.  Let  the  man  who  sees  fit  to 
buy  his  high-priced  coal  sell  it  at  excessive  prices.  But 
let  him  be  the  only  one  in  your  market  who  is  doing  it. 
Then  if  a  crash  comes  those  who  are  to  blame  will  be 
easy  to  find. 

I  said,  "Let  us  clean  house !"  I  meant  let  us  clean  our 
own  houses.  I  didn't  mean  to  invite  the  operators  to 
come  and  clean  our  houses  for  us.  It  has  become  a 
great  game  this  "passing  of  the  buck"  on  account  of 
the  high  prices,  and  the  coal  trade,  which  is  notorious 
for  a  lack  of  unity  and  co-operation,  is  dividing  itself 
again  in  the  same  way.  Let  us  all  recognize  that  all  but 
3  per  cent  or  4  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  of  all  branches  of 
the  trade  are  honest  and  fair.  Let  us  not  make  general 
accusations.  If  we  know  of  specific  instances  let  each 
branch  take  care  of  its  own  troubles. 

I  have  in  mind  a  warning  to  coal  retailers  which  I 
saw  in  the  West  Virginia  Mining  Neivs  about  two  weeks 
ago.  It  said  that  "Evidence  is  before  us  that  some 
retailers  of  coal  are  charging  more  than  is  justified  by 
the  price  at  the  mines,  plus  freight  and  expense  of  han- 
dling and  a  fair  profit.  If  this  practice  is  continued 
this  paper  will  publish  the  names  of  those  doing  so, 
and  all  facts  in  connection;  then  will  circulate  bulletins 
in  the  communities  where  such  retailers  do  business, 
exposing  their  methods.  In  other  words,  retailers  are 
not  going  to  'get  by'  with  laying  the  blame  for  high  coal 
prices  on  the  mine  operators — not  this  year."  The  edi- 
tor of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  News  is  Mr.  Wightman 
D.  Koberts  and  its  office  is  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Operator  Ignorant  of  Fair  Retailing  Profit 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Roberts  may  know  mining  but  I 
doubt  veiy  much  if  he  has  any  idea  what  a  fair  profit 
for  retailing  is.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Anyway,  if  he  knows  of  any 
retailers  who  are  getting  more  than  a  fair  profit,  we 
should  be  just  as  glad  to  have  them  exposed  as  anybody 
else.  If  he  should  publish  any  names,  however,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  see  that  the  invoiced  prices  for  the 
coal  which  they  bought,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  shippers,  also  were  published.  If  there  is  going  to 
be  any  exposure  it  will  have  to  be  complete. 

Now  I  may  have  used  some  pretty  strong  language, 
but  it  is  time  that  the  coal  trade  took  itself  in  hand  and 
stopped  kicking  about  conditions  when  a  considerable 
part  of  the  blame,  for  the  price  conditions  at  any  rate, 
is  strictly  up  to  the  trade  itself.  It  is  time  that  we 
settled  down  to  nianage  our  own  business  in  a  business- 
like way,  and  let  those  whom  the  profiteering  coat  fits 
put  it  on. 

As  long  ago  as  last  September  I  tried  to  impress  the 
retail  branch  of  the  trade  particularly,  but  it  applies 
also  to  the  entire  coal  trade,  with  the  fact  that  our 
destiny  is  in  our  own  hands.  I  remember  telling  a  story 
that  illustrated  what  I  have  in  mind,  and  it  is  worth 
repeating. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  like 
the  man  in  the  grocery  store  who  was  approached  by  an 
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ola  geiu'.'oman  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  with  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

"Did  you  drive  up  here  in  a  cart?" 

"Yes,  I  did,"  was  the  answer. 

"Was  it  an  old  white  horse?" 

"Yes." 

"And  an  old  woman  on  the  seat?" 

"Yes." 

"And  can  she  manage  that  horse?" 

"I  should  think  she  can." 

"Then  it's  all  right,"  said  the  man  with  the  stick. 
"The  old  horse  is  running  away  and  the  old  woman  is 
hanging  to  the  tailboard,  shouting  'Murder!'  with  all 
her  might;  but  if  she  can  manage  it  there  is  no  use 
of  anybody  getting  excited  over  it." 

We  ars  trying  to  be  sure  that  the  old  horse  does  not 
run  away  and  get  us  into  trouble. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Decides  On  Wage 
Scale  for  1920-1922 

AFTER  sessions  continuing  over  a  period  of  three 
.  weeks  and  held  in  Philadelphia,  representatives  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  bituminous  operators  and 
mine  workers  agreed  upon  and  signed  a  wage  agree- 
ment on  April  27.  The  contract  is  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  from  April  1,  1920  to  March  31,  1922,  and  runs 
as  follows: 


Occupation 

Car  cleaners 

Pushers 

Trimmora 

Dumpers 


OUTSIDE  D.\Y-WAGE  SCALE. 


Rate  per  Day 

$5.10 

5   18 

5.35 

5.42 


Ham  operators  and  Firemen  now  working  on  change  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each 5 .  60 

INSIDE  DAY-WAGE  SCALE. 
Occupation  Rate  per  Day 

Trappers $3.18 

Wiremen's  and  Tracklayers'  helpers 5.77 

Scrapers 5.85 

Pipemen 5.92 

Spraggors,  Skilled  wiremen  in  charge  of  work.  Tracklayers,  Bottom 
cagers,  Drivers,  Trip  riders,  Waaler  and  Machine  Handlers,  Tim- 

bernien 6.00 

Motormen 6.  10 

All  other  inside  day  labor 5 .  77 

TONNAGE  RATES. 

Work  Performed  Rate 

Pick  mining  per  gross  ton $1 .2428 

Pick  mining  per  net  ton II 096 

Machine  loading  per  gross  ton 0.  8434 

Machine  loading  per  net  ton 0. 753 1 

INCREASES  IN  TONNAGE  RATES  OVER  PRICES  IN  EFFECT 
OCTOBER  31,   1919. 
(Less  5  per  cent  bonus  on  1916  contract  prices). 

Work  performed  Advance  in  rate 

Cutting,  scraping  and  loading  per  gross  on $0  2688 

Cutting,  scraping  and  loading  per  net  ton 0 .  2400 

Cutting  and  scraping  per  gross  ton 0.051 1 

Cutting  and  scraping  per  net  ton 0.0456 

All  rate.s  on  dearUvork  :ind  yardage  in  effect  Oct.  •'il.  1919.  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  5  per  cent  bonus  granted  in 
the  1916  contract  prices  and  then  shall  be  increased  20  per  cent. 

All  other  outside  able-bodied  day  labor,  excepting  ihe 
men  herein  above  mentioned,  shall  work  the  same  hours 
and  at  the  same  rates  as  at  present,  plus  an  advance  of 
$1  per  day  over  the  prices  in  effect  Oct.  31,  1919, 
based  on  the  present  standard  number  of  hours  now 
constituting  a  day's  work  under  such  employment  at 
each  operation. 

All  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age  receiving  on 
Oct.  31,  1919,  less  than  a  man's  wages,  shall  be  ad- 
vanced 53c.  per  day  based  on  the  present  standard 
number  of  hours  now  constituting  a  day's  work  under 


such  employment.^  at  each  operation.  All  monthly  men 
shall  be  advanced  $1  per  day  over  the  prices  in  effect 
Oct.  31,  1919,  based  on  the  present  standard  number 
of  days  and  hours  constituting  a  month's  and  a  day's 
work  under  such  employments  at  each  operation;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  clause  shall  not  apply  to  mine 
foremen,  assistant  mine  formen,  firebosses  or  bosses 
in  charge  of  any  class  of  labor  inside  or  outside  the 
mine,  or  to  coal  inspectors  or  weigh  bosses. 

All  labor  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  shall 
be  advanced  at  the  rate  of  ?1  over  and  above  the  prices 
in  effect  Oct.  31,  1919,  with  the  exception  of  boys 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall  be  advanced 
to  a  minimum  wage  of  $3.53  per  day.  The  applica- 
tion of  said  advance  in  both  cases  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph  to  be  based  on  the  present  standard  number 
of  hours,  average  ovens  drawn,  and  average  cars  loaded 
per  man,  now  constituting  a  day's  work  in  such  em- 
ployments at  each  operation. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  all  house  coal  shall  be  27 
per  cent.  At  all  mines  where  cars  are  pushed  both 
ways  by  the  miner,  the  operator  shall  pay  for  this  work 
the  sum  of  5c.  per  gross  ton  or  its  equivalent  net. 
Whether  the  operator  reduces  the  car  pushing  work 
to  a  one-way  push,  the  direction  being  at  the  choice 
of  the  miner,  the  compensation  shall  cease.  This  clause 
shall  not  be  taken  to  authorize  an  adverse  charge 
where  cars  are  now  being  handled  by  the  company  one 
or  both  ways. 


Want  a  Seven  Per  Cent  Advance 

DRIVERS  in  a  number  of  East-Side  coal  mines  ne^ 
East  St.  Louis  are  seeking  by  a  strike  to  obtain 
a  27-per  cent  increase  in  wage  in  place  of  the  20  per 
cent  increase  which  was  granted  them  by  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission.  It  is  an  old  practice  of  union 
men  to  play  up  the  wrongs  of  a  certain  class  of  men 
who  have  profited  least  by  past  wage  increases  and 
then  seek  to  extend  their  advances  over  the  whole  body 
of  workmen  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  the  recent 
past  most  of  them  have  received  larger  increases  than 
those  that  have  been  complained  of.  Thus  it  was  the 
hope  of  the  union  that  the  wages  of  all  union  men  would 
be  increased  considerably  because  the  pick  miner,  and 
only  he,  could  make  just  claims  to  such  an  increase. 

The  day  workers  would  have  bygones  be  bygones  and 
have  their  wages  as  generously  advanced  as  those  of 
the  miners.  The  union  has  given  its  approval  to  the 
decision  of  the  commission  and  cannot  therefore  allow 
the  drivers  to  demand  more  than  the  commission 
awarded.  It  is,  therefore,  prepared  to  take  away  the 
union  cards  from  the  drivers  who  have  left  their  work, 
laying  the  mines  and  their  co-workers  idle.  An  in- 
crease of  $1  per  day  is  all  to  which  they  can  lay  claim 
and  they  have  no  right  to  demand  more  nor,  by  re- 
fusing to  perform  their  accustomed  work,  to  lay  off 
thousands  of  miners  in  Madison,  Macoupin  and  St. 
Clair  counties. 


Company  Gets  $300,000  Damages 

AS  THE  RESULT  of  a  suit  charging  a  violation  of 
,  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Pennsylvania  Mining  Co. 
has  obtained  a  verdict  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  lor  $300,000 
as  against  District  No.  21  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
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Seasonal  Coal  Freight  Rates  Supported  by 
Government  Officials 

Hearings  on  Frelinghuysen  Bills  Have  Developed  Support  of  Operators  in  Middle  West  and  of 

Federal  Officials,  But  Have  Shown  Opposition  of  Eastern  and  Far 

Western  Operators  and  Railroads 

HEARING  on  the  seasonal  freight  rate  and  the 
Coal  Commissioner  bill  were  concluded,  as  far  as 
bituminous  coal  is  concerned,  by  Senator  Freling- 
huysen on  Thursday,  April  29,  after  two  days'  hearings 
at  which  further  testimony  opposing  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced. The  strongest  proponents  of  these  measures  to 
stabilize  the  coal  industry  heard  last  week  were  Chair- 
man Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Director  Smith  of  the  G€ologicai  Survey. 

Chairman  Clark  put  the  entire  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  record  as  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  im- 
mediate legislation  providing  for  seasonal  freight  rate.s 
on  coal  and  he  appeared  in  favor  of  the  engineers'  bill. 
His  testimony  was  mainly  directed  against  the  objections 
of  the  Lake  dock  operators,  who  the  week  before  pre- 
sented strong  objections  to  any  measure  that  does  not 
provide  reductions  on  lake  coal  moving  to  Lake  Erie 
ports.  Mr.  Clark  does  not  believe  that  Illinois  coal  will 
make  any  large  inroads  on  the  market  territory  of  the 
dock  men  in  the  Northwest  as  a  result  of  seasonal  rates. 
He  pointed  out  that  no  new  measure  can  be  undertaken 
or  progress  made  that  does  not  in  the  beginning  tread 
on  the  toes  of  some  people.  There  is  so  much  competi- 
tion in  the  coal  industry  that  any  change  that  affects 
delivered  prices  will  certainly  meet  with  disfavor  on 
some  side.  He  made  the  interesting  statement  that  two 
years  will  be  required  for  equipment  builders  to  make  up 
the  war  losses  and  current  obsolescence  in  open-top  cars, 
if  the  building  program  is  not  speeded  up. 

Iowa  coal  operators  are  very  much  opposed  to  the 
seasonal  rate,  George  Heaps  of  the  Iowa  Coal  Operators' 
Association  told  the  Frelinghuysen  committee  on  April 
28.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  low  summer 
rates  would  give  practically  all  of  the  coal  business  in 
Iowa  to  Illinois.  This  would  necessitate  the  closing  of 
the  Iowa  mines  in  the  summer,  he  declared. 


Iowa  Operators  Will  Suffer  No  Loss 

On  account  of  the  poor  roof  and  soft  bottom  Iowa 
mines  must  be  kept  going,  Mr.  Heaps  testified.  To  close 
them  during  the  summer  virtually  would  mean  that  the 
Iowa  industry,  which  already  has  a  hard  time  to  keep 
its  head  above  water,  would  be  killed,  in  the  opinion  of 
Iowa  operators.  It  would  be  impossible,  it  was  pointed 
out,  to  compete  with  Illinois  in  providing  coal  for 
storage  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  Iowa  coal, 
on  account  of  its  sulphur  content,  cannot  be  stored. 
Spontaneous  combuslior  often  results  before  the  coal 
has  been  in  the  pile  for  a  week. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  told  Mr.  Heaps  that  he  was 
not  at  all  convinced  that  -isonal  rates  would  put  the 
Iowa  (ui.rators  out  of  bu.-i  ,,  ,  =  ,  but  he  a.sked  if  it  would 
not  be  ristifiable  in  the  intuiest  of  the  general  welfare, 
to  clo.sf  -ome  of  the  mines  producing  inferior  coals  un- 
der great  diflRciilties.  Mr.  Heaps  explained  that  his  tes- 
timony was  intended  only  to  ix)int  out  just  what  would 
happen  to  the  Iowa  industry  and  he  made  no  attempt  to 
say  what  would  be  the  be.st  natioiial  policy. 


George  H.  Gushing,  the  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  concluded  his 
testimony  with  the  following  recommendations: 

That  no  attempt  be  made  to  regulate  this  complex 
situation  by  any  statute. 

That,  seeing  the  need  is  more  for  men  and  leadership 
than  for  the  passage  of  any  new  laws,  the  s;ib-committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate 
undertake,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  to  stimulate 
production,  as  it  did  in  1919,  by  gathering  facts  from 
producers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  and  then  by  trying 
to  get  cars  to  move  the  coal,  and  to  get  the  consumers 
in  the  backward  districts  to  buy  and  store  coal. 

Line  Haul  and  Interline  Haul  Cars  To  Be  Grouped 

That  an  effort  be  made  to  divide  the  coal  cars  of  all 
originating  roads  into  two  groups — those  allotted  to  the 
line  haul  and  those  allotted  to  the  interline  haul — to  the 
end  that  each  group  of  consumers  may  be  independent 
of  the  bad  practices  of  the  other  group. 

Other  points  in  favor  of  eliminating  seasonal  coal 
traffic  made  by  Mr.  Gushing  were  as  follows: 

First — One-third  idle  time  at  the  mines  doubles  the 
necessary  investment  in  mining  property  and  results  in 
a  great  financial  loss  to  the  nation. 

Second — No  business  in  summer  and  periods  of  boom 
in  the  fall  result  in  giving  the  coal  industry  a  highly 
speculative  character,  which  always  serves  to  invite  into 
the  industry  the  worst  element  in  any  business. 

Third — Allowing  mines  to  lie  idle  for  one  period,  but 
always  in  expectation  of  being  called  upon  to  produce, 
serves  to  attach  to  the  mines  an  unnet'essarily  large 
working  force  and  to  cause,  due  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  working  time,  a  dangerously  large  labor  turn-over. 
Specifically,  in  the  prewar  period  it  subtracted  annually 
sixty  thousand  workers  from  our  total  immigration  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  mines.  Today  it  is  keeping 
tied  to  the  mines  fully  one  hundred  thousand  workers 
who  should  be  released  from  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  to  other  industries  which  need  workers. 

Mr.  Gushing  also  advanced  the  idea  that  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  coal  prices  could  result  only  in  either  universal 
bankruptcy  for  the  coal  mines — which  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  reform — or  universal  prosperity  for  the 
coal  business — which  would  also  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  reform  by  inviting  an  increasing  flood  of  new 
producers  into  the  field.  In  a  word,  the  business  cannot 
be  stabilized  unless  and  until  there  is  control  of  the 
coal  land  itself  in  some  such  way  as  will  make  it  possible 
for  someone  to  say  when  and  where  new  mines  may 
be  opened. 

Director  Smith  Sums  Up 

Director  Smith  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  re- 
viewed the  facts  upon  which  the  proposed  relief  was 
predicated.  The  seasonal  fluctuation  in  coal  output 
comes  from  a  seasonal  fluctuation  in  demand.  The  con- 
sumer must  be  hitched  on  to  the  problem  of  giving  the 
mines  more  orders   for  the  spring  and  early  summer 
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months  and  of  relieving  both  mines  and  railroads  of 
their  extra  heavy  burden  in  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
In  a  normal  year  the  country  over  this  seasonal  inequal- 
ity of  demand  calls  for  35  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  more 
coal  being  mined  in  November,  the  peak-load  month, 
than  in  April,  the  usual  month  of  greatest  slump  in 
mine  operation. 

In  Eastern  coal  fields  the  difference  is  less  than  this 
average  and  in  Western  fields  much  worse.  Uneven 
demand  thus  requires  more  mines  and  more  miners, 
both  working  a  75  per  cent  year,  and  conditions  of  un- 
equal seasonal  demand  are  also  bad  for  the  railroads, 
especially  when  combined  with  crop  movements  and 
winter  interference  with  traffic. 

The  legislation  proposed  seeks  to  induce  summer  buy- 
ing of  coal  by  freight  reductions  in  the  spring  months 
and  increases  in  the  fall  and  winter  months.  What 
statistics  are  available  indicate  that  the  rate  differen- 
tials proposed  by  the  committee  of  mining  engineers 
are  timed  to  influence  buying  in  what  are  now  the 
months  of  lowest  production,  yet  taking  some  of  the 
Appalachian  fields,  provision  might  well  be  made  for 
some  adjustment  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. In  fact,  the  principle  of  the  remedy  seems  correct, 
but  discretion  may  be  required  in  its  application. 

It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  this  legislation 
is  not  a  cureall  and  ^^-ay  be  expected  to  make  conditions 
even  worse  locally,  "but  on  the  whole  the  coal  business 
will  be  helped  and  miners,  operators,  and  consumers 
eventually  benefited  by  surer  supplies  of  cheaper  coal. 
To  allow  present  conditions  to  continue  is  to  invite  an 
industrial  paralysis,  which  has  been  averted  rather 
narrowly  several  times  in  the  past  few  years. 

Public  Utilities  Are  Seasonal  Consumers 

Public  utilities  and  factories  use  much  less  coal  in 
the  summer  than  they  do  in  the  cold  winter  months. 
Recent  power  statistics  regarding  public-utility  power 
plants  of  the  United  States,  having  a  total  annual  con- 
sumption of  35,000,000  net  tons,  show  that  the  daily 
production  of  electricity  by  these  plants  depends  quite 
markedly  on  the  season  of  the  year,  the  consumption  of 
electricity  during  the  spring  and  summer  being  quite 
strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  winter.  The  daily 
output  of  electricity  from  April  to  July  is  about  100,- 
000,000  kw.-hr.,  whereas  it  reaches  nearly  13,000,000 
kw.-hr.  in  the  month  of  January. 

C.  E.  Lesher,  editor  of  Coal  Age,  formerly  in 
charge  of  mineral-fuel  statistics  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, while  agreeing  that  it  was  desirable  to  equalize 
coal  production  and  distribution  throughout  the  year, 
doubted  whether  seasonal  rates  alone  would  accomplish 
this  purpose.  Three  things  were  needed  to  stablize 
the  coal  industry:  even  rate  of  production,  price  policy 
wiich  would  prevent  fluctuations,  and  a  steady  and 
satisfactory  labor  supply.  He  instanced  steel  as  a 
stabilized  industry,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for-  years 
prices  on  steel  rails  have  been  even.  The  anthracite 
industry  is  more  stablized  than  the  bituminous  because 
the  former  has  been  able  to  produce  a  summer  as  well 
as  a  winter  demand. 

The  steel  industry  is  stable  because  it  is  in  large 
units — not  caused  by  legislation — and  can  control  the 
situation.  Larger  companies  in  the  coal  fields  would 
benefit  the  industry,  as  small  producers  starting  opera- 
tions when  prices  are  high  tend  to  upset  business  in 


Senator  Frelinghuysen  Warns 
Coal  Operators 

No  harm  can  come  to  the  coal  trade  or  the 
operators  if  they  will  only  co-operate  in  an 
effort  to  equalize  distribution,  and  you  are  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  coal  prices  are  advancing 
instead  of  declining,  and  they  are  advancing  at 
the  present  time  because  the  operators  and  the 
railroads  cannot  supply  the  needs.  That  is  all, 
and  the  public  do  not  propose  to  stand  it  any 
longer.  Something  is  going  to  be  done  and  all  the 
theories  in  the  world  will  not  cure  the  situation, 
and  if  it  is  not  applied  in  a  mild  and  ministerial 
way  it  will  be  applied  in  a  drastic  control  by  the 
Government,  and  it  is  arising  very  rapidly;  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  poor  policy  to  furnish  nothing 
but  criticisms  and  not  make  some  effort  to  do 
something  constructive. 


winter.  Seasonal  rates  would  benefit  some  fields  and 
injure  others.  Some  bituminous  sections  require  no 
stimulus  for  summer  production.  Movement  of  bunker 
and  tidewater  coal  is  independent  of  rates  being  regu- 
lated by  world  prices.  He  thought  seasonal  rates  would 
simply  transfer  car  shortage  and  high  prices  from  win- 
ter to  summer  in  some  Eastern  fields. 


Industrial  Leaders  Make  Move  for 
Amendment  of  Tax  Laws 

WITH  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  and  the  American  Mining  Congress,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference,  composed  of  thirty 
national  and  state  manufacturers'  organizations,  called 
a  national  conference  of  business  organizations  in  the 
Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  Friday,  April  16,  for  the 
consideration  of  a  plan  for  readjustment  of  the  revenue 
laws,  which  as  now  existent  have  become  burdensome 
and  in  a  sense  impossible  of  administration. 

There  were  present  150  representatives  of  sixty  or- 
ganizations and  the  entire  day  was  given  to  discussion 
of  proposals  to  eliminate  the  excess  profits  tax,  readjust 
the  clauses  based  upon  the  high  brackets  of  the  surtax, 
simplify  the  general  income  provisions,  establish  a  more 
workable  and  equitable  scheme  of  direct  tax  through 
either  a  consumption  or  sales  tax,  etc.  The  coal  indus- 
try was  represented  by  Rush  Butler,  general  counsel  of 
the  National  Coal  Association. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  as  a  research 
organization  had  worked  out  and  presented  for  consider- 
ation certain  proposed  amendments  to  the  present  law 
based  upon  suggestions  of  Dr.  Adams  and  Secretarj^ 
Houston,  but  the  conference  voted  to  refer  all  resolu- 
tions to  the  Taxation  Committee  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  and  eleven 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  non-member  organiza- 
tions represented  in  the  meeting. 

A  general  committee  which  was  named  was  author- 
ized to  meet  in  two  weeks,  consider  the  advisability  of 
adding  needed  members  and  act  upon  amendments  pre- 
sented to  the  conference. 


NEWS  FROM 


THE  CAPITOL 


National  Coal  Association  Will  Resume 
Issuance  of  Price  Reports 

DURING  1919,  from  April  until  November,  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  published  weekly  sum- 
maries of  prices  of  bituminous  coal  as  reported  in 
closed  and  past  transactions.  These  reports  were  very 
valuable  records  of  the  level  and  course  of  current 
coal  prices.  They  did  not,  however,  give  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  effect  on  price  averages  of  consider- 
able volumes  of  coal  moving  on  long-term  contracts. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  planned  to  publish 
weekly  averages  based  on  weekly  reports  of  the  prices 
realized  by  the  operators  from  total  shipments  each 
week,  including  both  current  sales  and  shipments  on 
old  orders  and  contracts,  as  called  for  by  the  new  form 
of  the  Bureau  of  Coal  Economics.  Reports  for  the 
first  few  weeks  in  April  have  already  been  received 
from  three  associations  in  the  Middle  West  fields,  and 
several  associations  in  the  Eastern  territory  have  be- 
gun to  collect  the  information  from  the  operators  on 
the  new  form. 

Index  figures  on  coal  prices  derived  from  these  weekly 
reports  will  be  published  by  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  associations 
have  furnished  the  information  on  the  new  form. 


Will  Investigate  Super  Power  Project 

WHILE  only  one-naif  of  the  amount  of  the  estimate 
was  carried  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation 
Bill,  just  reported,  for  a  survey  of  power  production 
and  distribution,  the  item  is  regarded  as  being  of  espe- 
cial importance  in  that  the  committee  recognizes,  in 
this  period  of  retrenchment,  the  need  for  such  an 
investigation.  The  cut  in  the  appropriation  is  not 
vital  because  the  bill  permits  contributions  from  private 
concerns  interested.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  congratulate  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  bringing  out  this  bit  of  far-seeing,  construc- 
tive legislation.  It  indicates  that  Congress  is  thor- 
oughly interested,  that  this  engineering  investigation 
is  a  wise  step  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  United  States 
equipped  adequately  fo    its  future  industrial  needs. 

The  need  for  such  an  investigation  became  all  the 
clearer  when  during  the  past  winter  the  peak  of  elec- 
trical output  was  10  per  cent  higher  than  during  the 
war  poriod.  .As  explainer!  by  George  Otis  Smith,  direc- 
tor of  the  U.  .^.  Geologie;.!  Survey,  which  will  be  in 
charge  of'tht  work,  the  ir.vestigation  will  cover  the 
possibilities  of  powerprodm  tion  at.  the  mouth  of  coal 
mine.'',  linking  with  those  the  water  powers  that  are 
available. 

There  are  certain  places  With  water  power  available 
in  the  E;ist,  but  they  cannot  stand  alone,  Dr.  Smith 
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points  out.  "They  must  be  hitched  up  with  the  steam 
plants,"  he  says.  "Some  of  those  steam  plants  must 
be  put  in  at  tidewater  and  some  up  near  the  mines.  We 
will  study  the  power  requirements  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Washington-Boston  industrial  area  with  the  idea 
of  distributing  the  new  sources  of  power  supply  in  terms 
of  the  demands.  Probably  half  of  the  coal  that  is  used 
for  power  generation  will  be  saved. 

"The  small  plant  oftentimes  has  only  one-third  or  one- 
foui-th  of  the  efficiency  of  one  of  these  big  modern 
plants.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  our  railroads.  The  big  consumption  of  coal 
in  the  East  is  by  the  railroads.  By  electrifying  them 
one  ton  of  coal  can  be  made  to  haul  a  train  twice  as  far 
as  it  can  if  used  in  a  locomotive.  In  addition,  railroads 
would  be  relieved  of  a  back-crushing  load.  Coal  is  the 
poorest  freight  they  have.    It  is  the  most  burdensome." 


President  Nominates  New  Commerce 
Commissioners 

HENRY  JONES  FORD,  Professor  of  Politics  at 
Princeton  University,  and  James  Duncan,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  have  been  nominated  by  President  Wilson  as 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  A 
third  new  member  has  been  selected  and  his  name  will 
be  sent  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  he  consents  to  serve. 

Mr.  Ford  was  nominated  to  succeed  Commissioner 
James  S.  Harlan,  and  his  terra  would  expire  on  Dec. 
31,  1925,  Mr.  Harlan's  term  having  ended  on  Dec.  31, 
1918.  Mr.  Duncan  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  two 
new  positions  on  the  Commission  resulting  from  its 
enlargement  to  nine  members  by  the  Transportation  act. 
His  term  would  end  on  Dec.  31,  1924,  and  that  of  the 
member  yet  to  be  appointed  expires  on  Dec.  31,  1923. 

Prof.  Ford  is  a  graduate  of  Baltimore  City  College. 
He  ha.s  been  professor  of  politics  at  Princeton  since 
1908  and  has  written  a  number  of  books  on  political 
science  and  related  subjects. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  born  in  Scotland,  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen  and  for  many  years  worked  as  a  statue  granite 
cutter.  He  was  editor  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  Journal, 
served  successively  as  secretary  and  president  of  the 
Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  and  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  sent  to  Russia  in  1917  by 
President  Wilson. 


Director  of  Bureau  of  Mines  Resigns 

VAN  H.  MANNING,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  at  Washington,  has  resigned,  effective  June 
30.  He  will  become  director  of  research  of  the  newly 
organized  American  Petroleum  Institute,  composed  of 
the  leading  petroleum  producers  of  the  country. 
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New  Cargo-Coal  Provisions  Made 
at  Hampton  Roads 

AS  the  Tidewater  Exchange,  Inc.,  will  operate  only 
J\  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  proper 
handling  of  coal  through  Hampton  Roads,  at  which  point 
the  volume  of  business  is  greater  than  at  any  two  of 
the  other  ports  mentioned.  The  plan  whereby  coal  was 
borrowed  and  loaned  as  before  the  war  has  been  re- 
stored on  the  N'orfolk  &  Western  Ry.  That  railroad  has 
issued  an  embargo,  which  became  effective  on  May  1, 
against  all  tidewater  coal  except  such  as  is  duly  author- 
ized by  a  numbered  permit  issued  by  E.  S.  Moore. 

Application  for  the  permit  must  show  the  name  and 
tonnage  of  the  vessel  to  be  loaded,  the  date  when  its 
arrival  at  Lamberts  Point  is  expected,  the  amount  of 
the  tonnage  that  will  be  shipped  from  the  mines  daily, 
the  name  of  the  mines  shipping,  as  also  the  names  of 
the  consignees  under  which  the  coal  will  be  shipped  if 
the  source  of  the  coal  is  not  already  arranged. 

Permits  will  not/  be  issued  where  the  volume  of  ship- 
ment from  the  mines  will  not  provide  for  a  reasonably 
prompt  accumulation  of  the  coal  for  cargo,  for  car  equip- 
ment will  be  delayed  if  the  shipment  has  to  be  made 
more  than  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  the  vessel.  Clearly  in  such  a  case  It 
will  begin  to  cumber  the  port  before  coal  shipped  for 
another  cargo  or  cargoes  has  been  unloaded  if  a  vessel 
should  fail  to  arrive  in  time  or  if  road,  pier  or  yard 
capacity  or  other  conditions  will  not  admit  of  prompt 
handling.  It  is  understood  that  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
officials  are  negotiating  with  coal  operators  for  a  per- 
manent arrangement. 

At  Sewalls  Point  the  Virginian  Railway  will  have  no 
pool  whatsoever,  but  will  continue  to  handle  tidewater 
coal.  More  or  less  borrowing  and  loaning  will  be  sure 
to  take  place,  but  no  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
absorption  of  demurrage. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Co.  has  announced  the  estab- 
lishment or  the  Newport  News  Coal  Exchange.  The  pool- 
ing of  coal  will  be  continued  during  May  under  railway 
management  and  expense.  The  exchange  will  be  oper- 
ated under  the  supervision  of  E.  L  Ford. 


Kentucky  Managers  ^  ill  Gather  in 
Lexington  on  June  4  and  5 

ADMIRABLE  is  the  program  that  H.  M.  Ernst,  the 
i.  president,  and  C.  W.  Strickland,  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  have  prepared  for  the  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Mining  Institute,  which  will  meet  in  the  State 
University  at  Lexington  on  June  4  and  5  and  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  most  interesting  of  speakers. 

George  Eshrick,  Jr.,  fuel  engineer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coal  Products  Corporation  of  New  York,  w\\\ 
describe  the  carbocoal  process  in  an  article  on  "The 
Future  for  Bituminous  Coal."  The  company  has  a  plant 
at  Irvington,  N.  J.,  and  is  constructing,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Government,  an  extensive  plant  at  Kiser,  Va. 

"The  Present  Economic  Situation"  will  be  discussed 
by  Charles  H.  Chase,  research  expert.  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  George  H.  Gush- 
ing, who  will  be  toastmaster  at  the  banquet,  has  been 
entrusted  the  subject  "History  of  the  Coal  Industry." 
There  is  but  one  Gushing  in  the  coal  trade,  namely 
the  managing  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Seeks  to  End  Car  Shortage 

Chairman  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  May  1  requested  R.  H.  Aishton, 
president  of  the  American  Railroad  Association, 
and  Guy  M.  Freer,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  to  appoint 
committees  from  their  respective  organizations 
to  meet  as  a  joint  committee  to  devise  means 
of  reducing  car  shortage  and  congestion. 

Chairman  Clark  also  addressed  a  notice  to 
all  carriers  and  shippers  asserting  that  individual 
and  concerted  action  was  needed  for  prompt 
restoration  of  better  operating  conditions  and 
that  only  the  greatest  efficiency  in  transporta- 
tion could  prevent  widespread  economic  loss. 


John  Callahan,  traffic  secretary  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  discuss  "The  New 
Transportation  Act— The  Cummins-Esch  Bill."  C.  E. 
Lesher,  editor  Coal  Age,  will  throw  new  light  on  "Wage 
Problems,"  while  J.  B.  Hicks,  assistant  superintendent 
power  and  mechanical  department.  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  Jenkins,  Ky.,  will  further  amplify  the  article  pre- 
sented by  General  Manager  Appleton  of  the  Ironton 
Engine  Co.  at  the  midyear  session  of  the  in.stitute. 
His  address  will  be  entitled  "Practical  Use  of  Storage- 
Battery   Locomotives   in   Coal   Mines." 

Colonel  Warren  R.  Roberts,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standardization  of  Mining  Equipment  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress,  Chicago,  III,  will 
present  the  subject  "Standardization  of  Mining  Equip- 
ment," and  the  important  problem  of  "The  Rehabilita- 
tion of  Industrial  Cripples"  will  be  presented  by  W. 
C.  McMurtrie,  the  director  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  New  York. 

Another  paper  to  be  presented  is  that  by  Herbert 
M.  Wilson,  director  department  of  in.spection  and  safety 
of  the  Associated  Companies,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  sub- 
ject being  "The  Practical  Operation  of  Coal-Mine  Com- 
pensation Insurance  under  the  Kentucky  Law." 

The  banquet  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  4,  will 
be  addressed  by  Henry  Laviers  of  the  Paintsville  dis- 
trict; John  G.  Smyth,  of  the  Elkhorn  district;  K.  U. 
Meguire,  of  the  Harlan  district;  Alex  Bonnymen,  of 
the  Hazard  district,  T.  E.  Jenkins,  of  the  western  Ken- 
tucky district,  and  J.  E.  Butler,  of  the  Stearns  dis- 
trict, the  subject  for  discussion  being  the  effect  of  the 
labor  report  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  on 
the  respective  fields  represented.  A  first-aid  contest 
will  take  place  on  June  5. 


Denver  to  Hold  Concurrently  Four  Mine 

Conventions  and  a  Contest 

A  S  IF  to  save  editors  from  excessive  dining — their 
_l\.  wining  troubles  are  already  ended  by  the  Volstead 
Act  and  by  certain  changes  in  the  Constitution — the 
Rocky  Mountain  Institute,  the  Colorado  Metal  I^Iining 
Association  and  the  local  chapters  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers  will  hold  their  conventions 
at  Denver  on  Sept.  9,  10  and  11  at  the  same  time 
as  the  International  First-Ald  and  Mine-Rescue  Con- 
test is  held. 


The  Labor  Situation 


Editpcl  by 

K.  Dawson  Hall 


Anthracite  Conference  Moves  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

operators  and  Mine  Workers  Are  Still  at  Capitol  City 

Trying  to  Bridge  the  Gap  Between  Them — 

Oljerators  Reported  to  Have  Made  Offer 

of  From  12  to  15  Per  Cent 

AT  LAST  something  is  stirring  in  the  scale  sub- 
.  committee  for  the  anthracite  region.  The  opera- 
tors have  offered  a  rate  of  increase  ranging  between 
12  and  15  per  cent  and  the  mine  workers  have  rejected 
it.  As  a  consequence  the  operators  and  mine  workers 
have  been  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  him  and  have  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. The  sub-committee  is  still  in  the  Capitol  City. 
On  April  27  the  operators  made  their  counter-pro- 
poAl  to  the  sub-committee.  What  this  was  is  not 
known  exactly,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  lay  between 
12  and  15  per  cent.  The  official  statement  issued  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  session  read: 

"The  operators'  representatives  on  the  sub-committee 
of  anthracite  operators  and  mine  workers  have  pre- 
sented to  the  mine  workers'  representatives  a  written 
answer  to  the  demands  of  the  miners  which  the  mine 
workers'  repre-sentatives  have  now  under  considera- 
tion and  which  will  not  be  made  public  until  after  the 
meeting  of  the  sub-committee  tomorrow  night.  The 
committee  will  meet  at  7  p.m.  tomorrow." 

The  promise  to  the  press  was,  however,  not  ful- 
filled and  even  today  just  what  the  anthracite  operators 
offered  is  not  known. 

On  the  next  day  the  offer  of  the  operators  was 
considered  by  the  full  wage-scale  committee  of  the 
mine  workers  at  their  headquarters  in  the  Continental 
Hotel  and  they  decided  to  reject  it.  This  action  was 
reported  to  the  sub-committee  of  operators  and  mine 
workers  that  evening  (April  28)  and  after  a  session 
lasting  four  hours  this  statement  was  handed  out: 

"The  sub-committee  of  miners  and  operators  met 
tonight.  The  mine  workers  replied  to  the  operators' 
proposals  as  to  the  increase  in  wages  and  in  refer- 
ence to  arbitration  and  declined  to  accept  them.  Pend- 
ing further  meetings  of  the  conference,  statements  of 
both  parties  are  withheld.  The  committee  will  meet 
tomorrow  at  12 :30  p.m." 

Later  in  the  evening  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
operators,  which  called  for  arbitration  of  the  differences 
by  a  commission  of  three  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public  to  be  appointed  by  President  Wilson,  was 
given  to  the  press.    It  ran  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  under  date  of  March  9,  1920,  at  a  general 
conference  of  anthracite  operators  and  anthracite  mine 
workers  the  workers  presented  to  the  operators  certain 
specific  demands  covering  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions in  the  anthracite  industry  upon  the  expiration  of 
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the  contract  of  May  5,  1916,  and  at  that  general  con- 
ference four  representatives  of  each  party  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  take  under  consideration  the 
demands  presented  by  the  mine  workers  and  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  contract,  and  whereas,  during  the  session 
of  the  said  committee  the  mine  workers  modified  two 
of  their  demands,  to  wit:  the  demand  covering  wages 
and  the  demand  covering  hours  per  day  and  days  per 
week,  and  wiiereas,  the  committee  after  several  weeks 
of  earnest  effort  has  been  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, and  whereas,  it  is  to  the  public  interest  that 
there  be  no  cessation  of  work  and  that  anthracite 
coal  shall  be  supplied  to  the  consumer  without  inter- 
ruption, 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  appoint  three  men  un- 
affiliated with  any  anthracite  operation  or  with  any 
labor  organization  and  representatives  of  the  pubUc 
who  shall  sit  as  arbitrators  with  this  committee  and 
decide  all  questions  at  issue  based  on  the  demands 
before  the  conference,  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
to  be  final  and  binding  on  the  parties  to  this  sub- 
mission." 

While  no  official  statement  came  from  the  mine- 
workers  officials  it  was  understood  that  John  L.  Lewis, 
International  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
had  been  in  telephonic  communication  during  the  week 
with  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  and  it  was  said  that 
the  latter  had  been  kept  informed  of  the  progress  be- 
ing made  by  the  sub-committee. 

That  nothing  was  accomplished  at  the  session  held 
on  April  29  toward  conciliating  the  differences  between 
the  operators  and  miners  was  made  known  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session.    The  offical  statement  reads: 

"In  recognition  of  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson,  the  sub-committee  of  an- 
thracite operators  and  mine  workers  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Saturday  morning 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor." 


Must  Pay  "Check-Off"  or  Be  Idle 

SOME  trouble  has  been  experienced  of  late  in  the  coal 
fields  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  because  of  the 
government's  ruling  that  only  miners  acquiescing  in 
the  "check-off"  for  payment  of  dues  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  shall  be  permitted  to  work.  This 
order  was  issued  last  January,  but  at  first  was  not 
strictly  enforced  by  the  operators.  Recently,  however, 
the  Minister  of  Labor  agreed  to  accept  responsibility 
for  the  regulation.  This  brought  about  an  effort  at  its 
enforcement,  with  the  result  that  the  miners  left  work 
at  two  camps  at  Coleman,  Alta.,  and  at  Blairmore  and 
Canmore  in  the  same  province. 

Thus  are  workingmen  compelled  by  the  Government  to 
take  part  in  conspiracies  against  the  public  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  willing. 
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Texas  Tonnage  Rate  So  High  Tliat  Increase 
Is  Forty  Cents  Per  Ton 

TENTATIVE  iiKreemeiits  affecting  the  wages  of 
coal  miners  in  Texas,  except  as  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  pay  to  machine  crews,  were  reached  at  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  coal  nviners  with 
coal  operators  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  last  week.  The 
question  of  pay  for  machine  crews  was  left  for  a 
conference  on  May  .'?. 

The  changes  on  which  agreement  has  been  reached 
will  be  effective  for  two  years  and  will  include: 

An  advance  to  all  day  and  monthly  men  of  $1  a 
day,  except  trappers  and  boys  receiving  less  than  men's 
wages,  who  shall  be  advanced  53c.  a  day ;  an  increase 
in  pick-mining  rates  of  40c.  a  ton,  and  in  yardage,  dead- 
work  and  room-turning  of  20  per  cent.  These  advances 
are  added  to  the  scale  in  effect  on  Oct.  31,  1919,  and 
to  be  effective  from  April  1,  1920. 

Among  the  coal  operators  present  were:  Gomer 
Gower,  Ed.  Britton,  Judge  E.  B.  Richey,  Mier  C. 
Johnson,  W.  H.  John,  A.  J.  Clendennin  and  W.  F. 
Nance.  Representatives  of  the  miners  were :  John 
P.  White,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  appointee  of  President  Wil- 
son on  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission:  John  Wilkin- 
son, Muskogee,  Okla.,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  District  21,  embracing  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas;  G.  H.  Sparling  of  Gordon,  Texas,  board 
member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers;  Ed.  Autry,  Mat 
Rossato,  Ed.  Tidwell,  Lawrence  Santi,  Joe  Vietti  and 
0.  James,  all  of  Thurber,  Texas. 

All  points  in  the  two-year  working  agreement  be- 
tween the  coal  miners  and  operators  of  District  21, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which  comprises  Okla- 
homa, Texas  and  Arkansas,  have  been  settled  in  accord 
with  the  recent  award  of  President  Wilson's  commission, 
and  harmony  rules  between  miners  and  operators. 


Wage  Scale  Granted  Mine  Workers  of 
Northern  West  Virginia 

IN  Monongalia,  Marion,  Harrison,  Preston,  Taylor, 
Barbour,  Randolph,  Upshur,  Lewis,  Gilmer,  Braxton 
and  Webster  counties  and  in  the  portion  of  Nicholas 
county  containing  coal  or  coal  mines  being  operated 
along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  a  new  wage 
scale  was  granted  to  the  mine  workers  on  April  20, 
which  is  to  be  effective  until  March  31,  1922.  It  has 
been  accepted  by  fully  empowered  representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  by  the  scale 
committee  members  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators  of  America,  who  were  given  power  by  the 
several  operators  of  that  area  to  make  an  agreement. 

The  International  Union,  the  district  officers  and 
those  of  the  subdistricts  in  the  counties  and  the  half 
county  named  guarantee  the  "fulfillment  of  this  agree- 
ment .  .  .  both  in  letter  and  spirit.  The  memo- 
randum declares : 

"Free  rent,  free  powder,  free  coal,  free  light  or  any 
extra  compensation  paid  in  time  or  money,  or  otherwise, 
is  hereby  mutually  construed  as  a  bonus  and  is  con- 
demned, and  it  will  therefore  be  assumed  in  operation 
under  this  contract  and  for  futiire  joint  conferences 
convened  for  scale-making  purposes  that  all  such 
bonuses  or  advances  in  excess  of  wages  provided  in  this 
contract  were  paid  because  of  physical  conditions  in  or 
around  mines  where  such  methods  are  practiced  and  the 


bonuses    and   wages   as    paid    in    whatever   form    shall 
constitute  a  part  of  the  basic  rates  for  such  mines. 

"The  mining  rate  for  entries  shall  be  applied  to  all 
headings  not  more  than  12  ft.  wide  and  not  less 
than  8'.  ft.  wide  and  to  all  cross-cuts  not  more  than 
14  ft.  wide." 


DlTTSrnK  DAY  I..\BOR  HATrS. 
<  )<-ouiiBtion  CnntB 

por  Hour 

PirkiiiK-tnblf!  boys' (where  cmplovod)    48] 

Sulistatioii  oiifnitiirs  aniirnn  tinilrrs 50 

Tipploiiicn.  ivLluiliiiR  Duiiippni  but  iiuluiliiiK  Car  cli'iin- 

m  null  Car  Imnillcrs:  (!r<n»iTn,  Bliiil(niiii(b'»  bflpiTii, 

MikIiiiubI'b  lii'Ipi'rs  (outniili') 

Fin-mrn  (Imiid  firirifr)    

niiniptTs.  C'onibiiintioii  firemen,  substation  and  fan  men       », 

(  urnpniniii'ii  (hclpeni) 68 

\\  atcrs  tcndcrx  68 

Uliuksmiths  (second  einss),  Car  repairmen,  MaeliiniKla 

'seronj  eln»»),  F.nKinrers,  Cnnibination  rnKineers   and 

firemen 

Klertiic  rnal-hoist  EnKineers  (shaft) ...  . 
Maehjiiists  (firwt  elas?<^ 


r)ollars 
IJer  Day 
3   90 
4.00 


721 
8li 
85 


I.N'SIDE  DAY-T.ABdU   HAI'KS. 


Occupation  i  ),„.„  Lights 

Trappers 3   53 

Maehinista  lielpers  (inside)  65c  hourly. ......  5   20 

Tinibernien   helpers,   Wiremen   helpers.   Pumpers, 

Brattieemen  helpers,  Greasers 5  24 

Cager's  couplers 5.  28 

Cager's  helpers '.,','....  5 !  44 

Trackmen  helpers 5 .  56 

Pipemen \  ......  .  5 

Drivers,   Ciathering-locomotive  helpers,  Tripmen. 
<  'rdinary  trackmen,  Slatemen,  Timbermen.Wire- 

inen,  Uratticenicn  5 

.Motornieii.  all  classes,  Motormen  helpers.  Gather- 
ing-locomotive men.  Main-line  trackmen 5:86 

Shotfirer.s.  Cagers 5 


Dollars  per  Day 


.68 


76 


Closed  LiKhttt 
3   61 
5   20 

5.32 
5.32 
5  53 
5  64 
5.76 


5.84 


92 


5  94 
6.00 


HATES  FOR  MINING  PER  NET  TON  COAI,  FIVK  KEET  OR  OVEH. 

Open  Lights        Closed  Lights 


Tvpi"  of  Work 

rick  MiniiiR: 

Room  and  l>illar JO  8760 

Entries 0  9360 

Electric  Machine  Work: 

Loading,  hand  drilling,  in  entries 0  6470 

Cutting,  without  drilling,  in  entries 0  1690 

Loading,  hand  drilling,  in  rooms 0  6270 

Cutting,  without  drilling,  in  rooms 0  1523 

I^oading,  machine  drilling,  in  entries 0  6270 

Cutting,    electric    chain-machine   drilling,    in 

entries 0  1790 

Loading,  machine  drilling,  in  rooms 0*.  6070 

Cutting,    electric    chain-machine   drilling,    in 

rooms 0  1623 


$0  890 
0  950 

0.660 
0  175 
0  640 
0  155 
0.640 

0.185 
0.620 


RATES  EOU  MINING  PER  NET  TON  COAL  UNDER  FIVE  FEET. 

Type  of  Work                                               Open  Lights  Closed  Light* 
Pick  Work: 

Hand  drilling,  in  room  and  pillar $0  9500  $0.9640 

Hand  drilling,  in  entries I  ,  0650  1 .  0790 

Loading,  hand  drilling,  in  entries. 0  7575 

ruttioi^.  IkihiI  (IrilliTig.  in  entries 0   1948  0.2008 

Loading,  hand  drilling,  in  rooms 0   7000  0.7130 

Cutting,  hand  drilling,  in  rooms 01583  0.1610 

Loading,  machine  drillicg,  in  entries 0.  7375  0.  7500 

Cutting,  machine  drilling,  in  entries 0,  2048  0.2108 

Loading,  machine  drilling,  in  rooms 0  66()0  0,6930 

Cutting,  machine  drilling,  in  rooms O.I  683  0 .  1710 


Mine-Run  Base  and  Pay  for  Slate  Cause 
Break  in  Eastern  Ohio 

AFTER  being  in  session  three  days  at  Wheeling, 
^  W.  Va.,  the  joint  conference  between  about  forty 
operators  representing  all  sections  of  eastern  Ohio  and 
the  official  of  sub-district  No.  5,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  adjourned  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  without 
.':i;y  agreement  being  reached. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  the  miners  and  operators 
to  agree  on  the  forty-one  different  points  of  contention 
it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  special  scale  committee  of 
ten  operators  and  ten  miners  to  consider  the  various 
demands  presented,  that  committee  beginning  its  ses- 
sions on  Thursday,  April  22.  The  two  most  important 
demands  of  the  miners  were:  Payment  for  all  coal  on 
mine-run  basis,  and  payment  for  all  stone  moved. 
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Kansas  Industrial  Relations  Court  Held  Constitutional 

in  District  Tribunal 

Judge  Curran  Declares  Divine  Right  to  Strike  Is  Like  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kings,  as  Dangerous  as  It  Is  Untrue  and  That  the  Court  to 
Limit  It  Was  Formed  in  Lawful  Exercise  of  Legislative  Authority 


JUDGE  ANDREW  J.  CURRAN  declared  the  new 
Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  to  be  consti- 
tutional in  a  decision  announced  in  the  Crawford 
County  District  Court,  April  30. 

Judge  Curran  then  granted  a  teniporary  injunction 
forbidding  Alexander  Howat  and  other  district  and 
local  union  officials  of  the  Kansas  district  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  from  calling  a  strike. 

The  decision  was  rendered  on  a  demurrer  offered  by 
the  defense  to  the  application  of  the  State.  He  quoted 
legal  authority  from  Blackstone  to  Chief  Justice  White 
in  support  of  the  broad  police  power  of  the  State. 

"I  am  not  concerned  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  passing  this  law,"  Judge  Curran  said.  "Whether 
the  law  is  economically  wise  or  unwise  is  not  for 
the  court  to  say.  The  one  question  to  be  considered 
by  me  is  whether  the  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Kansas." 

Judge  Curran  said  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Four- 
teenth Federal  Amendment  curtails  the  police  power  of 
the  State  or  that  the  State  has  ever  surrendered  any 
part  of  that  power  to  safeguard  the  health,  morals  and 
general  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

He  declared  that  the  State  was  paralyzed  by  the 
mining  strike  last  December:  that  cities  were  dark, 
schools  were  closed,  the  sick  and  afflicted  in  institu- 
tions threatened  with  freezing,  and  the  means  of  mov- 
ing food  interfered  with. 

"If  the  State  should  stand  by  and  not  correct  such 
conditions  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  organized  gov- 
ernment and  to  civilization,"  the  Judge  asserted. 

"The  conditions  that  prevailed  last  December  give 
an  idea  of  the  purposes  and  intent  of  the  Legislature 
in  enacting  this  law,  and  of  the  object  sought  by  our 
State  through  this  legislation. 

Right  to  Work  As  Sacred  As  Right  to  Quit 

"A  great  deal  ha-s  been  said  of  the  divine  right  to 
strike  and  the  divine  right  to  quit  work,"  Judge  Curran 
said.  "In  stressing  the  divine  right  to  strike,  the 
divine  right  to  work,  the  right  of  the  man  to  have 
employment  so  he  can  provide  for  his  wife  and  children 
has  been  sadly  overlooked.  The  divine  right  to  strike, 
where  it  affects  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  public, 
must  be  relegated  to  the  realm  where  the  divine  right 
of  kings  has  been   sent." 

As  the  workers  in  the  Kansas  mines  are  now  largely 
at  work,  Judge  Curran  did  not  make  the  injunction 
mandatory,  as  the  State  had  asked.  He  said  that  he 
would  make  the  injunction  mandatory  if  a  showing 
were  made  during  the  life  of  the  injunction  that  the 
mines  were  idle.  The  temporary  injunction  will  be  in 
effect  until  May  12,  when  the  application  of  the  State 
to  make  it  permanent  is  set  for  hearing. 

As  .ilready  stated,  when  the  district  leaders  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  were  .summoned  to 
appear    before    the    Court    of    Industrial    Relations    of 


Kansas,  which  is  comprised  of  George  H.  Wark,  a  law- 
yer, Clyde  M.  Reed,  a  newspaper  publisher,  and  Mr. 
Huggins,  by  whom  the  law  for  the  establishment 
of  the  court  was  framed,  they  refused  to  appear  and 
were  committed  to  jail.  Whereupon  the  mine  workers 
of  Kansas  went  on  .strike  to  force  the  hands  of  the 
court  by  which  their  leaders  were  committed. 

Judge  Curran,  of  the  Cravrford  County  district  court, 
on  April  15,  overruled  a  motion  for  a  retrial,  which 
was  asked  by  Alexander  Howat,  Thomas  Harvey, 
August  Dorchy  and  R.  B.  Foster.  Phil  H.  Gallery, 
the  attorney  for  the  arrested  men,  questioned  whether 
to  appeal  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court,  seek  a 
release  of  the  men  under  a  habeas  corpus  action  or 
give  bail.  The  last  consideration  won,  but  meanwhile 
the  attorneys  for  the  prosecution  prepared  for  a  new 
move. 

They  made,  late  on  April  16,  a  motion  to  amend 
the  injunction  suit  so  that  the  petition  would  require 
"the  defendants,  who  are  members  of  the  district  board 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  of  District  14, 
to  issue  an  order  legally  and  properly  signed  and  to 
publish  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  prac- 
tice of  said  labor  union,  directing  all  members  and 
workers  to  return  to  work  in  said  mines  and  to  continue 
to  perform  labor  therein  in  the  manner  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  the  owners  to  continue  the  normal 
productions  during  the  pendency  of  such  litigation." 

Despite  the  protests  of  the  counsel  for  the  mine 
workers,  who  argued  that  the  hearing  in  this  new  phase 
in  the  case  could  just  as  well  be  left  till  April  27,  when 
the  whole  matter  was  to  be  heard,  the  court  made  its 
decision  on  the  following  day,  April  17,  ordering  Alex- 
ander Howat  and  other  officials  of  the  Kansas  district 
union  to  instruct  the  mine  workers  to  go  back  to  work, 
informing  them  in  his  decision  that  if  they  did  not  heed 
his  instructions  they  must  be  prepared  to  show  cause  on 
April  27. 

At  that  time  all  the  mines  in  the  state,  except  one 
shaft  and  three  steam-shovel  pits,  were  idle.  In  fact, 
it  is  estimated  that  11,700  mine  workers  were  "taking 
a  vacation." 

Much  of  the  friction  was  removed,  however,  that 
same  day,  for  bonds  were  presented  to  Judge  Curran 
for  the  union  officials  and  were  accepted  by  him,  orders 
being  given  by  the  court  that  the  men  be  released 
from  prison.  A.  B.  Kellar,  county  attorney,  immediately 
notified  the  sheriffs  at  Ottawa  and  lola  that  they  should 
not  only  release  the  men  but  offer  them  transnortation 
to  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

The  district  officers  sent  out  orders,  on  April  19, 
requiring  the  men  to  go  back  to  work.  Some  did,  but 
thirty  mines  did  not.  .  In  the  Franklin  region  all  the 
mines  remained  closed.  Mines  in  other  regions  also 
remained  idle,  but  volunteered  the  explanation  that  they 
were  on  strike  because  the  price  of  explosives  was  too 
high  and  not  liecause  they  desired  to  make  trouV)le  for 
the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  and  for  Judge  Curran. 


Discussion  l)y  Readers 


Etlit.Ml    llV 

James  T.  Bearil 


Proper  Methods  of  Erecting  Trolley-Wire 
Guards  iii  Mines 

Referring  to  the  inquiry,  Ccxil  Age,  Mar.  11,  jv.  506,  as 
to  the  re<juirement,  in  comi>ensation-insurance  regula- 
tions specifying  a  width  of  5  in.  between  the  guard- 
boards  protecting  a  trolley  wire,  in  a  mine,  permit  me  to 
say  that  my  experience  is  that  the  boards  or  guards  pro- 
tecting the  trolley  wire  should  be  wide  enough  apart 
for  the  trolley-wheel  and  harp  to  have  ample  room  when 
the  wheel  happens  to  jump  the  wire. 

The  reply  to  this  inquirj'  said  that  reducing  the  width 
between  the  boards  will  give  less  opportunity  for  the 
trolley  to  jump  the  wire.  My  experience  is  that  there 
is  more  danger  in  having  the  boards  too  close  together, 
than  when  they  are  spaced  further  apart.  The  narrow* 
space  within  the  boards  is  more  liable  to  cause  an 
accident  to  the  trolley. 

In  practice,  I  have  seen  a  trolley  jump  the  wire  just 
as  it  was  entering  the  guard-boards,  with  the  result 
that  the  boards  were  torn  out  by  the  trolley-wheel  and 
its  harp  striking  the  ends  of  the  boards  and  failing  to 
enter  the  narrow  space  between  them.  In  another 
instance  I  witnessed,  the  hai-p  was  pulled  off  the  trolley- 
pole,  and  the  pole  broken,  because  the  space  was  too 
narrow. 

Therefore,  I  prefer  spacing  the  boards  a  sufficient 
distance  apart  to  leave  ample  room  for  the  trolley 
between  the  boards  and  the  wire.  In  my  opinion,  this 
very  much  reduces  the  chance  of  an  accident. 

Oak  Hill,  W.  Va.  William  Dickinson,  Sr. 


An  Unpractical  Mine-Rescue  Searchlight 

Kindly  allow  me  the  privilege  of  referring  to  the  brief 
article  that  appeared  in  Coal  Age,  in  the  department 
Ideas  and  Suggestions,  March  4,  p.  429,  describing  what 
appears  to  be  a  home-made  contrivance  that  the  designer 
claims  to  believe  would  provide  an  effective  searchlight 
to  be  carried  into  a  mine  by  a  rescue  party.  The  state- 
ment is  made  that  "ordinary  safety  lamps  or  the  small 
electric  flashlights  are  or  may  be  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose intended." 

The  proposed  device  or  apparatus,  as  illustrated,  con- 
sists of  a  half-dozen  drycells  or  batteries  connected  in 
series  with  an  automobile  spotlight.  The  cells  are  set 
In  a  rough  wooden  box  to  the  end  of  which  the  spot- 
light is  attached.  A  bail  is  attached  as  a  handle  for 
carrying  the  box.  It  is  stated  that  this  device  will  fur- 
nish "a  portable  light  of  high  power  that  can  be  safely 
use*  in  a  gasey  or  dust-filled  atmo  phere." 

No  one  will  denj  that  the  most  important  work  of  a 
rescue  party  when  entering  a  mine  after  a  disaster  is  to 
take  every  precaution  to  avoid  further  danger  or  injurj' 
to  themselves  or  to  those  who  may  have  survived  and  are 
still  alive  in  the  mine.  No  one  who  would  suggest  carrj'- 
ing  such  a  device  as  this  into  an  atmosphere  supposed  to 


be  explosive  and  dangerous  could  be  accused  of  applying 
even  the  first  principles  of  "safety  first." 

Exploring  a  mine  after  an  explosion  is  not  only 
hazardous  work  but  requires  .strenuous  exertion  where 
the  explorers  must  crawl  over  high  falls,  squeeze 
through  timbers  and  drag  themselves  through  narrow 
holes,  all  of  which  calls  for  the  most  simple  and  reliable 
equipment  possible  both  to  light  their  way  and  enable 
them  to  breathe  a  supply  of  pure  air  when  surrounded 
by  poisonous  gases  that  may  also  be  explosive. 

Why  the  Device  Should  Be  Condemned 

One  can  easily  imagine  what  would  happen  to  this 
collection  of  drycells  contained  in  a  bulky  wooden  box, 
which  would  with  the  greate.st  difficulty  be  carried 
through  entries  filled  with  debris  and  fallen  timber. 
A  loose  wire  or  connection  and  a  spark  across  the  gap 
would  cause  the  ignition  of  gas  and  a  second  explosion 
that  would  kill  the  rescuers  and  any  possible  survivors 
of  the  first  disaster. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  no  mine  owners  or 
superintendents  living  who  are  so  far  behind  present 
mining  practice  as  to  fail  to  provide  apparatus  that  is 
essential  to  safety  when  the  work  of  rescue  must  be 
performed,  following  a  disaster  in  the  mine.  Such 
equipment  includes  not  only  the  necessary'  breathing 
appartus  to  peiTnit  the  rescuers  to  enter  and  work  in 
a  poisonous  atmosphere,  but  modern  electric  mine  lamps 
that  have  been  tested  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  such  work. 

Surely,  no  one  familiar  with  conditions  following  a 
mine  disaster  will  hesitate,  for  a  moment,  to  condemn 
such  a  sucidal  apparatus  as  illustrated  and  described 
in  the  short  article  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
description  of  such  a  device  in  a  standard  publication 
like  Coal  Age  is  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  cause  some  men 
to  try  it  without  considering  its  dangerous  possibilities. 
I  want  to   ask,   would   not   a  censorship   be   justified? 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada.  Jambs  Dixon. 


Avoidable  Degradation  of  Coal 

Letter  No.  U — In  order  that  the  operator  may  obtain 
the  largest  possible  percentage  of  lump  coal,  with  the 
least  admixture  of  dirt  and  slack,  both  in  the  anthracite 
and  the  bituminous  districts,  he  must  make  every  effort 
to  plan  out  his  scheme  of  mining  to  that  end. 

The  mine  must  be  equipped  with  modern  appliances 
for  the  transportation,  handling,  conveying,  cleaning, 
wjishing  and  preparation  of  the  coal.  In  the  equipment 
of  the  mine,  the  chief  aim  of  the  operator  is  to  secure 
the  largest  possible  yield  of  high-priced  marketable  coal, 
from  the  jiroduct  loaded  into  the  car  by  the  miner. 
Bearing  this  in  mind  let  us  study  briefly  some  of  the 
conditions  affecting  these  desired  results. 

We  will  start  with  a  solid  face  of  coal  in  the  mine 
chamber.    The  coal  may  have  laminated  seams  of  slate 
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or  bone  interstratified  with  the  coal.  In  some  cases, 
the  slate  is  thick  enough  and  so  situated  in  relation  to 
the  coal  that  its  separation  therefrom  is  easily  made. 
At  other  times,  the  refuse  is  in  thin  slabs  that  adhere 
to  the  coal  and  which  are  difficult  of  separation.  Still 
again,  there  is  a  solid  face  of  clean  coal. 

As  the  coal  lies  in  its  bed,  there  is  100  per  cent  of 
lump  cQfll.  The  physical  conditions  just  mentioned,  and 
the  skill  of  the  miner  coupled  with  his  desire  to  produce 
a  car  of  coal  of  the  highest  value  are  the  chief  factors 
that  determine  the  maximum  yield  of  lump  and  other 
marketable  sizes  of  the  coal.  But,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  physical  conditions  existing  in  the  seam  cannot  be 
changed,  it  is  possible  to  so  plan  the  mining  of  the  coal 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  peculiarities  present. 

Considerations  That  Must  Be  Taken  Into 
Account  When  Laying  Out  a  Mine 

Efforts  in  this  direction  must  begin  with  the  laying 
out  of  the  mine;  determining  the  proper  direction  of 
driving  the  entries  and  rooms;  deciding  the  correct 
width  of  pillar  and  opening;  and  adopting  a  suitable 
method  of  extracting  the  coal,  at  the  working  face  All 
of  these  bear  directly  on  the  ease  with  which  the  coal 
is  broken  down  and  the  percentage  of  coal  that  can  be 
recovered  in  a  marketable  condition  from  the  pillars, 
which  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent  the  coal  from 
being  crushed  by  excessive  roof  pressure,  before  it  can 
be  properly  mined. 

In  my  experience,  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  miner  to 
use  more  judgment  and  skill  in  the  performance  of  his 
work.  This  can  be  done  by  employing  mining  instruc- 
tors for  that  purpose.  Better  results,  however,  are 
obtained  by  employing  high-class  assistant  foremen, 
each  of  whom  should  have  charge  over  a  limited  number 
of  men.  Instances  have  come  under  my  observation 
where  good  results  have  been  obtained  through  instruct- 
ing the  miner  in  the  proper  use  of  explosives,  topping 
their  cars  and  shooting  the  coal.  Not  only  is  the  coal 
mined  in  better  shape,  but  the  labor  of  breaking  up  the 
lumps  and  loading  them  into  the  cars  is  made  much 
ea,<=ier  where  the  work  is  performed  according  to  the 
instructions  given. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  majority  of  miners  do  not 
exercise  their  best  efforts  in  the  production  of  a  clean 
car  of  lump  coal.  This  is  not  from  lack  of  skill,  but 
from  a  want  of  desire  on  their  part.  In  other  words, 
like  the  most  of  mankind,  the  miner  gets  away  with  all 
he  can,  not  realizing  that  his  neglect  injures  his  own 
interests  as  it  does  those  of  his  employer. 

Effect  of  the  Contract  System  in  Mining 

I  cannot  agree  with  William  Wesnedge.  Coal  Age. 
Feb.  2G,  p.  416,  that  the  contract  system  is  so  largely 
responsible  for  the  loading  of  inferior  coal.  It  is  true 
that  the  contract  system  puts  a  premium  on  quantity 
rather  than  on  qnnlify  of  production.  However,  we  have 
found,  in  Pennsylvania,  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  get  a  day's  work  from  a  miner  in  cases  where  he 
is  paid  by  the  day. 

In  some  sections  of  Alberta,  and  possibly  the  same 
may  be  true  in  British  Columbia,  the  day-wage  system 
has  proven  not  only  popular  but  productive  of  good 
results.  In  my  opinion,  this  situation  is  covered  very 
well  by  the  present  system  of  testing  cars  for  refuse, 
and  docking  the  miner  for  loading  slate  and  bone  with 
his  coal  or  where  his  car  is  not  up  to  the  standard.    This 


system,  however,  has  its  weak  points  and  by  no  means 
solves  the  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  a  policy  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  management,  combined  with  some  profit-sharing 
scheme,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  affording  a  practi- 
cal solution.  Such  a  scheme  would  eliminate  many  other 
difficulties  besides,  in  the  mining  game.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  hearty  co-operation  of  employers  with  their 
men,  and  a  well-thought-out  scheme  of  profit  sharing  are 
the  determining  factors  in  securing  desired  results. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  payment  of 
bonuses  would  be  well  invested.  Some  individual  coal 
companies  have  worked  out  a  scheme  of  bonuses  by 
contract  system,  while  others  have  tried  to  accomplish 
the  same  results  by  encouraging  competition  between 
sectional  foremen  in  charge  of  different  sections  of  the 
mine.  However,  this  scheme  has  not  been  given  as  fair 
a  trial  in  the  mines  as  in  some  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. I  am  confident  if  the  right  man — one  who  was 
trusted  and  had  the  confidence  of  his  men — started  such 
a  scheme,  the  result  would  be  encouraging. 

Scranton,  Pa.  Mine  Superintendent. 


Working  Kanawha  River  Coal 

Letter  No.  5 — Referring  to  the  problem  presented  in 
the  inquiry  of  Arthur  L.  Sheldon,  Coal  Age,  Feb.  26, 
p.  419.  regarding  the  extraction  of  the  coal  from  three 
overlying  seams  in  the  Kanawha  River  District,  permit 
me  to  commend  the  good  judgment  shown  by  Mr. 
Sheldon  in  desiring  to  secure  the  practical  views  of 
others  i-egarding  the  best  method  to  adopt  in  the  work- 
ing of  that  coal.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  offer  the 
following  suggestions,  hoping  that  they  may  be  of 
some  benefit  to  him  and  assist  the  solution  of  his 
problems. 

For  the  ventilation  of  the  subsequent  workings,  I 
would  sink  a  shaft  that  would   penetrate  all  three  of 


mining  the  COAl,   ON   THE  RETREATING  PLAN 

the  seams.  This  shaft  would  be  used  solely  for  ventila- 
tion, and  the  coal  would  be  taken  out  through  a  slope 
as  I  have  indicated  in  the  sketch  submitted  herewith. 
The  mine  should  be  opened  by  sinking  a  slope  having 
a  grade  of  about  25  per  cent.  The  slope  should  be 
starte<l  from  a  point  convenient  for  loading  and  ship- 
ping the  coal,  say  somewhere  between  the  railroad  and 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  It  should  be  driven  in  the 
direction  of  the  hills  and  away  from  the  river.  Not 
knowing  the  points  of  the  compass  in  this  Cedar  Grove 
locality,   I   will  call  the  direction   of  driving  the  slope 
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north,  ana  assume  that  the  river  runs  east  and  west, 
which  will  enable  me  to  more  clearly  explain  my  method 
of  working. 

Assuming  that  the  slope  and  its  air-course  have  been 
driven  to  the  lower  seam,  starting  at  the  top. 
main  her.dings  should  be  driven,  three  abreast  in  each 
seam,  thus  dividing  the  mine  into  two  sections  or  sides, 
in  each  seam  or  lift.  As  these  main  headings  are 
advanced,  cross-  or  butt-headings  are  driven  to  the 
right  and  left.  These  are  driven  two  abreast  on  400-ft. 
centers.  Again,  as  the  butt-headings  are  advanced, 
-10  ft.  stalls  are  driven  north  and  south  off  the  butts. 
The  stalls  are  driven  in  pairs  with  20-ft.  pillars  between 
them,  and  leaving  100  ft.  of  solid  coal  between  each 
pair  of  stalls.  As  the  stalls  from  consecutive  pairs  of 
butts  are  driven  up  they  hole  into  each  other.  Cross- 
cuts are  driven  in  the  20-ft.  pillars,  on  40-ft.  centers, 
which  provides  for  the  good  ventilation  of  the  stalls. 

Extraction  of  the  Coal  Is  Started  at  the  Boundary 
ON  the  Retreating  Plan 

When  the  stalls  have  been  completed  in  the  first  and 
second  butt-headings,  the  work  of  drawing  back  the 
100-ft.  and  the  20-ft.  pillars  of  coal,  between  these 
headings,  is  started  by  cutting  across  the  100  ft.  pillars 
separating  the  several  pairs  of  stalls.  These  pillars  are 
worked  out  on  the  retreating  plan,  the  extraction  being 
started  at  the  extreme  east  and  west  ends  of  the  butts. 
Starting  at  the  north  end  of  a  100-ft.  pillai',  it  is 
possible  to  work  4  or  5  men,  and  to  stand  from  8  to  10 
cars  on  that  face. 

This  plaii  of  working  possesses  a  positive  advantage 
over  the  room-and-pillar  method  of  working.  The  motor 
is  able  to  pull  out  a  trip  of  8  or  10  cars  from  this  face 
in  almost  the  same  time  that  it  would  take  to  pull  a 
single  car  from  the  face  of  a  room.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  from  six  to  seven  times  more 
coal  can  be  put  out  by  this  method  than  is  possible 
in  the  room-and-pillar  plan  of  working. 

In  respect  to  the  system  of  haulage  on  the  main 
slope,  I  very  much  prefer  rope  haulage  to  any  conveyor 
system.  A  good  rope  haulage  in  a  slope  is  better,  in 
my  opinion,  than  hoisting  the  coal  in  a  shaft.  I  do  not 
approve  of  dumping  coal  in  the  mine  and,  for  that 
reason,  would  not  use  either  skips  or  conveyors  as  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  in  his  inquiry. 

Connecting  the  Slope  with  the  Main  Haulage 
Road  In  Each  Seam 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  a  good  connection  where 
the  slope  passes  through  each  seam,  I  would  stai-t  a 
sufficient  distance  back  on  the  slope  and  widen  out 
so  as  to  provide  sufficient  clearance  for  a  second  track 
leading  into  the  seam.  The  work  should  be  secured  by 
a  concrete  arch  over  the  haulage  slope  and  further 
supported  by  a  concrete  base  for  the  sidetrack  leading 
to  the  seam.  This  arrangement  would  enable  me  to  pull 
coal  from  any  one  of  the  three  seams,  by  means  of  the 
haulage  rope  in  the  main  slope. 

Regarding  the  order  of  working  these  seams,  it  is 
my  experience  that  the  work,  in  each  overlying  seam, 
should  be  kept  about  200  ft.  in  advance  of  that  in  the 
seam  next  below.  This  plan  should  be  followed,  until 
the  extraction  is  complete  up  to  the  main  barrier  pillars 
protecting  the  main  slope  and  air-courses.  The  extrac- 
tion of  the  coal  in  the  barrier  pillars  and  the  slope 
pillars  should  not  be  undertaken  until  the  last,  and  when 
these  pillars  have  been  drawn  back,  the  mine  will  be 
abandoned.     In  my  opinion,  the  plan  I  have  suggested 


will  insure  a  greater  daily  tonnage  than  what  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inquiry  as  being  desired.     I  believe  this 
method  is  not  as  expensive  a  one  to  install  and  equip, 
as  would  be  a  shaft,  or  a  skip-hoist.        C.  W.  Atkins. 
Switchback,  W.  Va. 


Present-Day  IiKlustrial  Democracy  Compared 
with  That  of  Former  Times 

Many  interesting  articles  have  appeared  in  Coal  Age, 
on  Industrial  Democracy,  Co-operation,  Co-ordination 
and  kindred  themes  relatng  to  the  mining  industry;  but 
I  consider  that  the  editor  has  given  what  is  by  far  the 
most  graphic  illustration  of  them  all  in  his  Foreword, 
in  the  issue  of  February  26,  which  to  my  mind  explains 
clearly  the  pre.sent-day  situation  that  confronts  all 
classes.  I  fear  that  the  article  was  passed  over  by 
many  who  may  have  failed  to  grasp  the  true  thought 
e.xpressed.  If  so,  I  hope  such  will  turn  back  and  read 
the  article  for  the  good  of  their  fellowmen. 

We  need  not  go  back  many  years  to  recall  the 
pleasant  understandings  that  existed  between  the  bosses 
and  the  workmen  and  the  extreme  cordiality  that  was 
manifest  between  all  classes.  As  the  editor  states  "the 
workmen  discussed  matters  with  the  Boss"  and  many 
questions  concerning  the  work  itself  were  handled  by 
the  workers.  It  is  needless  to  mention  that  workmen 
were  trusted  by  their  bosses  and  vice  versa.  A  knowing 
confidence  existed  between  the  men  that  engendered  that 
spirit  of  reliance  on  each  other  and  naturally  their 
problems  were  readily  handled.  But  today,  that  confi- 
dence is  somewhat  wanting.  Work  is  placed  before  the 
men  with  definite  plans  for  each  little  detail,  and 
originality  and  individual  instinct  is  left  out.  Plainly,  it 
is  all  mechanical.  We  truly  need  some  of  the  old  time- 
honored  co-operation. 

Contrasting  the  Present  with  Former  Times 

A  few  years  ago,  a  boss  when  making  his  rounds 
would  invariably  talk  over  the  problems  of  the  day  with 
his  men,  and  his  meaning  was  more  clearly  understood 
than  is  possible  in  the  rush  of  today.  In  those  days, 
the  boss  did  not  have  so  much  "red  tape"  to  carrj' 
around  in  his  pockets  and  to  overtax  his  brain.  He  was 
care-free,  in  many  respects,  and  able  to  follow  his  work 
more  closely — a  man  of  the  hour  and  always  on  the  job. 
While  the  present-day  boss  must  keep  busy  and  be  ever 
on  the  job,  yet  his  accomplishments  do  not  seem  to  be 
as  gi-eat  as  in  the  old  time.  The  reason  is,  I  believe, 
because  he  has  too  many  "straight-line"  methods  to 
follow  and  is  not  given  enough  freedom.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood,  as  I  am  speaking  from  a  practical 
standpoint  and  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

The  "mutual  understanding"  referred  to  by  the 
editor,  which  existed  in  the  olden  days  was  undeniably 
the  rock  upon  which  success  was  founded.  There  was 
plenty  of  work  and  everjbody  was  busy.  The  work 
was  accomplished  with  more  ease  than  seems  possible 
today  and  there  was  less  grumbling.  Patience  was  a 
manifest  element.  The  boss  listened  attentively  to  com- 
munit.v  and  industrial  matters  alike,  giving  his  opinion 
whenever  asked  and  for  the  best  interests  of  all.  He  was 
always  clearly  understood,  as  he  talked  in  a  language 
familiar  to  the  men. 

Again,  I  remember  the  days  when  the  bosses  would 
get  together  and  talk  over  their  problems  with  the 
general  boss.  At  these  meetings,  he  could  show  a  boss 
what  his  haulage,  pumping,  tipple  or  other  work  was 
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costing,  and  compare  the  same  with  previous  work.  He 
would  help  to  figure  out  a  possible  way  in  any  difficulty. 
The  general  boss,  on  his  part,  would  ask  for  opinions 
and  weigh  them  carefully.  Thus  they  compared  every- 
day problems  and  worked  out  a  method  for  all  to  adopt; 
or,  at  least,  give  to  each  a  general  idea,  leaving  the 
details  to  be  worked  out  to  suit  the  different  conditions. 

This  plan  increased  the  efficiency  at  the  different 
mines,  and  a  particular  scheme  was  not  adopted  for  all 
the  mines,  regardless  of  conditions,  as  is  so  general  at 
present. 

It  is  too  true  that  many  orders  given  today  do  not 
suit  the  conditions  in  a  particular  mine.  The  order,  no 
doubt,  has  been  successfully  adopted  at  one  mine;  but 
that  does  not  mean  it  will  be  equally  successful  at 
another.  To  thus  force  an  impractical  plan  onto  the 
shoulders  of  men  who  know  by  experience  a  better  way 
will  naturally  cause  dissatisfaction.  To  have  this  occur 
often  only  increases  the  resentment  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned,  which  retards  production  in  the  mine.  Then, 
what  happens?  Simply,  the  management  wants  to  know 
why!  The  man  gets  a  notice,  "Please  explain,"  and  he 
is  fortunate  if  he  can  do  so  with  satisfaction. 

Friendliness  in  Mine  Management 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  friendliness  and  personality, 
as  suggested  by  the  editor.  I  pity  a  man  without  a 
friend  and,  to  have  friends,  one  must  be  a  friend  him- 
self. To  my  mind,  discipline  should  be  founded  upon 
friendliness,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  as  discipline  will 
surely  fail  of  actual  worth,  unless  friendliness  is  upheld. 
What  man  will  listen  to  discipline  and  be  satisfied,  in 
body  and  mind,  unless  a  friendly  attitude  is  also  ex- 
tended. Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  that  friendliness  under- 
mines discipline,  but  I  do  know  that  discipline  will 
undermine  friendliness,  if  it  is  not  properly  used.  To 
such  an  extent  will  this  be  time  that  the  industrial 
activity  of  a  mine  or  plant  will  be  materially  lessened; 
and  unless  friendliness  is  engendered  there  will  ever  be 
a  charge  on  the  hands  of  the  employers. 

But  the  old  personal  touch  with  the  old  friendly  char- 
acters will  do  more  to  take  up  the  lost  motion  that  now 
exists,  than  any  method  I  know.  Industries  seem  to  be 
built  around  too  much  "young  blood,"  who  have  too 
many  new  and  "castle"  ideas.  Some  of  the  old  stock 
should  be  added  to  this  young  blood  to  hold  them  down. 
Not  the  old  ways  of  doing  things  at  the  mines,  but  the 
new  and  efficient  methods,  with  the  old  tried-and-true 
Industrial  Democracy,  as  it  is  termed  today.  "Ben." 
W.  Va. 


Shifting  the  Worker 

Letter  No.  6 — The  incident  cited  in  the  inquiry  signed 
"A.  H."  Coal  Age,  Feb.  12,  p.  327,  makes  me  wonder 
that  a  superintendent  could  treat  a  fellow  workman 
with  such  contempt  and  with  so  little  consideration  for 
the  man's  well  being.  I  hope  that  this  type  of  super- 
intendent is  in  the  great  minority. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  have  paid  that  mine  official 
far  better  if  he  had  taken  a  few  moments  to  look  over 
the  circumstances  and  had  regarded  the  matter  from 
an  unselfi.«h  standpoint.  A  man  must  put  himself  in 
the  other  fellow's  place  before  he  can  appreciate  his 
position.  Had  this  superintendent  done  so,  he  would 
not  have  lost  a  good  man,  who  had  probably  performed 
faithful  service  but  who  was  compelled  to  move  by 
reasorf  of  the  treatment  accorded  him. 


Having  filled  every  kind  of  position  about  the  mine, 
both  above  and  underground,  my  experience  compels 
me  to  think  that  "A.  H."  did  not  receive  fair  treatment. 
He  would  probably  have  been  glad  to  have  continued 
his  duties  at  the  substation,  until  the  superintendent 
could  find  a  man  for  the  place.  In  my  judgment,  the 
language  used  by  the  man's  superior  was  uncalled  for 
and  showed  bad  taste  on  the  latter's  part. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  there  is  so  much  unrest 
among  mine  workers  at  the  present  time,  when  they 
receive  so  little  consideration  in  the  struggle  to  better 
their  condition.  A  superintendent  who  will  treat  his 
men  in  the  manner  described  can  never  hope  to  get  from 
them  anything  better  than  eye  service. 

It  may  be  that  the  superintendent  in  question  was 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth ;  but,  unless  that 
is  the  case,  he  could  hardly  look  back  on  his  own  career 
without  recalling  a  time  when  some  one  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  stepping  higher,  such  as  he  refused  to 
the  man  in  his  employ. 

It  would  be  well  for  ourselves  and  those  we  employ 
if  we  could,  periodically,  take  account  of  stock  in  our- 
selves, so  to  speak,  consider  our  manner  of  dealing  with 
our  men  and  its  results.  There  would  be  better  feeling 
all  around  and,  at  the  same  time,  better  service  would 
be  given.  It  goes  without  saying  that  treatment  such 
as  this  man  received  can  never  do  otherwise  than  breed 
dissatisfaction  among  workers. 

Experience  of  an  Efficient  Track  Boss 

Speaking  of  ill  treatment  of  men,  I  recall  an  experi- 
ence that  was  my  own  some  27  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
being  in  charge  of  the  tracks  on  the  main  haulage  road 
in  a  mine,  I  drew  the  mine  forman's  attention,  one  day, 
to  a  bad  section  of  roof  over  a  switch,  and  asked  him 
to  have  the  place  timbered,  at  night,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  the  work  in  the  day  when  the  mine  was 
running.  The  foreman  neglected  to  do  this,  however, 
and  I  was  not  surprised  when  coming  out  of  the  mine, 
a  few  days  later,  and  approaching  the  place,  I  was 
suddenly  halted  by  a  heavy  roof  fall,  while  the  man 
a  little  ahead  of  me  narrowly  escaped  being  killed. 

Finding  the  mine  supetrintendent  and  foreman  at  the 
bottom,  I  reported  the  circumstance  to  the  former,  only 
to  be  told  that  I  was  to  blame  in  the  matter.  I  informed 
the  superintendent  that  I  had  repoi-ted  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  roof  to  the  foreman  a  few  days  previous. 
In  reply,  I  was  told  to  study  the  mining  law,  a  thing 
with  which  I  was  already  familiar,  having  studied  it 
carefully,  in  preparation  for  examination. 

My  surprise  can  easily  be  imagined  when,  the  next 
day,  I  was  instructed  to  call  at  the  office  where  the 
payclerk  gave  me  my  money  and  told  me  I  was  "fired," 
He  could  give  no  reason  for  the  act.  However,  as  the 
result  proved,  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me.  Like  "A.  H.,"  I  found  a  better  place,  with 
another  company,  where  I  received  good  treatment  and 
a  year  later  was  made  superintendent  at  the  mine,  which 
adjoined  the  one  where  I  formerly  worked. 

In  the  course  of  time,  I  accidentally  met  the  super- 
intendent who  succeeded  the  one  who  fired  me.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  that  followed  our  meeting, 
he  told  me  the  reason  I  was  fired  was  that  I  knew  too 
much  to  suit  the  former  superintendent,  who  blamed  me 
for  reporting  things  to  the  mine  inspector,  because  that 
oflicial  found  much  in  the  mine  that  needed  attention. 

.  Pa.  Fairplay. 


Inquiries  of 
General  Interest 

Answered  by 

James  T.  Beard 


Contract  System  of  Mining  Coal 

We  are  desirous  of  obtaining  some  information  re- 
garding the  contract  system,  which  we  understand  is 
in  use  in  some  Pennsylvania  mines.  Can  Coal  Age  or 
any  of  its  readers  explain  who  has  supervision  over 
the  work,  and  what  'is  the  basis  of  settlement.  Is  the 
coal  mined  paid  for  on  a  tonnage  or  a  yardage  basis? 
How  large  a  portion  or  section  of  the  mine  is  let  out  on 
contract,  and  who  furnishes  the  mules  or  other  means 
of  haulage,  and  supplies  the  timber,  trackage,  etc.? 

Akron,  Ohio.  Mine  Superintendent. 


This  question  was  submitted  to  a  practical  mininsj 
man  who  has  had  much  experience  in  that  class  of  work, 
and  the  following  reply  was  received: 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  or- 
ganization, in  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  some  of  the 
coal  companies  made  a  practice  of  letting  a  contract  to 
a  miner  to  mine  the  coal  in  certain  sections  of  the  mine, 
or  in  a  certain  number  of  working  places.  For  example, 
a  miner  would  take  a  contract  for  mining  the  coal  in 
all  the  places  on  a  certain  gangway.  He  hired  his  own 
miners  and  laborers,  and  in  a  few  instances  employed 
the  drivei-s,  car-runners  and  door-tenders  working  in 
his  own  section  or  gangway. 

The  contract  system  of  mining  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory and  developed  a  high  efficiency,  per  man.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  what  may  seem  a  peculiar  fact;  namely: 
greater  results  are  obtained,  per  man,  where  the  work 
is  in  charge  of  a  contractor,  or  the  mine  is  worked  by  a 
small  individual  operator,  as  compared  with  a  large 
coi-poration.  This  fact  was  clearly  proved  by  the  results 
of  the  contract  system  where  the  work  was  closely 
supervised  by  the  man  most  deeply  interested. 

The  advantage  peculiar  to  the  contract  system  is  that 
the  contractor  is  in  a  better  position  to  control  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  cost  of  production.  In  this  respect,  he 
has  the  advantage  of  the  most  capable  mine  foi-eman, 
whose  authority  is  largely  handicapped  by  his  superiors 
in  office,  and  who  cannot,  therefore,  exercise  the  same 
control  over  the  many  details  that  affect  the  cost-sheet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contractor  can  arrange  the  work 
and  move  his  men  from  place  to  place  as  conditions  may 
require.  He  is  also  able  to  secure  a  greater  recovery 
of  coal  and  protect  his  men  from  danger  to  a  greater 
extent  than  would  be  possible  if  he  were  acting  as  fore- 
man of  the  mine. 

The  contract  system,  however,  is  not  without  its 
objectionable  features.  A  large  contractor  frequently 
becomes  prosperous  and  exercises  an  overbearing  man- 
ner toward  his  men,  thereby  breeding  a  jealous  contempt 
among  them.  The  contractor  is  also  generally  favored 
by  the  company  in  their  distribution  of  cars.  In  a  slack 
time,  the  contract  miner  will  be  given  steadier  work 
and  have  fewer  idle  days  than  the  company  miner, 
which  increases  his  earning  capacity. 

This  manifest  favoritism  of  the  "ompany  toward  the 
contract    miner,    aroused    much    opposition    when    the 


miners'  union  became  fairly  well  established  in  the 
region;  and  the  result  was  that  at  the  termination  of 
an  agreement  between  the  miners  and  operators,  the 
demand  was  made  by  the  union  that  no  miner  be  per- 
mitted to  work  more  than  one  place  or  employ  more  than 
.  two  laborers.  This  grievance  has  been  repeatedly  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  and  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  decision  has  finally  been  reached  that  all 
miners  are  entitled  to  an  equal  distribution  of  cars. 
The  fixed  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion reads  as  follows: 

That  mine  care  shall  be  dl.'5trlbut(■^  among  miners,  who  are 
at  work,  as  uniformly  anri  as  priuital<ly  as  possible  :  ami  tliat 
there  shall  be  no  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  miners  or 
mine  worl^ers  of  any  colliery  or  collieries,  to  limit  the  output  of 
the  mines,  or  to  detract  from  the  (juality  of  the  worl<  performed; 
unless  such  limitation  of  output  be  in  conformity  to  an  agree- 
ment liet\ve<'n  an  operator  or  operators  and  an  organization  rep- 
resenting a  majority  of  oaid  miners  in  his  or  their  employ. 

At  the  present  time,  the  mine  foreman  has  general 
charge  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  anthracite  mines 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  individual  miner  is  considered 
a  "contractor."  He  cuts  and  loads  the  coal  for  which 
he  is  paid  on  a  stipulated  basis,  per  car,  or  per  yard. 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  comparatively  flat  fields  of 
the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  Valleys,  the  miner  is  paid 
by  the  car  and  he,  in  turn,  pays  his  laborer  one-third 
of  the  price  for  loading.  In  fairly  big  good  coal,  six  or 
seven  cars,  containing  from  80  to  100  cu.ft.  is  generally 
considered  a  shift. 

Recently,  the  laborer  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
miner  and  has  insisted  on  the  payment  of  a  full  shift 
for  each  day  that  he  goes  into  the  mine,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  cars  loaded.  This  has  naturally  worked 
a  hardship  on  the  miner  who  is  frequency  obliged  to 
load  his  own  coal,  and  the  physical  condition  of  many  of 
the  older  minei-s  is  not  equal  to  the  task.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  miners  working  in  the  thinner  seams 
can  better  afford  to  meet  this  condition  and  pay  the 
laborer  a  full  shift,  because  if  he  fails  to  get  cars  he 
can  arrange  to  take  up  bottom  or  blow  down  his  roof, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

In,  the  I-ower  'Valley,  the  coal  lies  at  a  much  greater 
angle  or  pitch  and  is  generally  mined  by  the  yard  and 
loade*  from  chutes  by  company  loaders.  The  miners 
usually  work  as  partners  and  divide  their  earnings  on 
a  50:50  basi.s.  The  gangway  miners,  in  this  field,  also 
drive  the  airways  or  what  are  known  as  "chutes"  and 
"headings."  This  is  essential  to  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  the  operation.  Both  in  the  upper  and  lower  fields, 
the  miner  is  paid  for  lifting  bottom,  blasting  down  roof 
standing  timber  and  building  brattice. 

The  work  is  supervised  by  the  mine  foreman  and  his 
assistants,  each  assistant  being  given  a  certain  section, 
the  size  of  which  depends  on  conditions.  Each  miner 
furnishes  his  own  supplies  of  powder,  oil  and  topis,  for 
himself  and  his  laborer.  All  other  material  is  furnished 
by  the  company.  Under  favorable  conditions  in  these 
valleys,  the  chamber  or  breasts  are  driven  on  60-ft. 
centers  and  oi^ened  to  a  width  of  30  feet. 
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Exaniinatioii  Questions 


An8wer<'<l  by 

James  T.  Beard 


Mine  Inspectors'  Examination.  Held  at 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  March  30.  M.  1920 

(Selected  Questions.) 

Ques. — Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  capacity  of  an 
air   compressor. 

Ans. — The  capacity  of  an  air  compressor  is  expressed 
by  the  quantity  of  free  air  it  can  deliver  each  minute, 
and  is  equal  to  the  piston  displacement,  in  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  This  is  the  theoretical  capacity  of  the  com- 
pressor and  is  approximated  but  never  actually  attained 
by  any  compressor  in  operation. 

Ques. — Describe  the  anemometer  and  state  its  use  in 
relation  to  mine  ventilation. 

^tis. — The  usual  form  of  the  Biram  anemometer  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  It  consists  of  the 
revolving  vane  hav- 
ing its  blades  in- 
clined to  the  plane 
of  revolution.  The 
inclination  of  the 
blades  is  such  that 
an  air  current,  mov- 
ing with  a  velocity 
of  one  foot  a  minute, 
will  produce  one  rev- 
olution of  the  vane 
in  that  time.  In 
other  words,  a  single 
revolution  of  the 
vane  corresponds  to 
one  foot  of  air  tra- 
vel. The  vane  is  con- 
nected, through  a 
series  of  gears,  to  a 
recording    dial    that* 

indicates  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  vane.  The 
instrument  is  used  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  the  air 
current  in  an  airway  in  a  mine.  The  number  of  revo- 
lutions shown  by  the  reading  of  the  dial  divided  by 
the  number  of  minutes  the  instrument  is  exposed  to 
the  current  gives  the  velocity  of  the  air  in  feet  per  min- 
ute. The  measurement  of  velocity  by  the  anemometer 
is  merely  approximate,  but  it  is  much  used  in  mining 
practice. 

Ques. — Describe  a  rescue  apparatus  with  which  you 
are  familiar. 

An.t. — Without  referring  to  any  particular  type  of 
breathing  apparatus,  all  of  which  involve  the  same  prin- 
cioles  of  construction,  it  may  be  said  in  reply  to  thi? 
question  that  the  priii, ipal  features  of  breathing  appa- 
ratus are  an  oxygen  cylinder  equipped  with  a  reducing 
valve  by  which  the  high  pressure  to  which  the  oxygen 
is  compressed  ('120  atmospheres)  is  reduced  to  a  normal 
pressure  for  breathing.  .\  breathing  bag  with  inhaling 
and  exhaling  divisions  is  connected  by  tubes  with  a 
mouthpiece  or  helmet  wrrn  by  the  opterator.  A  mouth- 
piece and  no.se  clip  are  g^nu rally  preferred  to  the  helmet, 
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as  the  latter  is  too  bulky  for  use  in  the  mine.  The 
apparatus  contains  a  regenerator  holding  caustic  soda, 
which  absorbs  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  exhaled  air, 
making  the  air  again  respirable.  In  use  the  breathing 
l>ag  is  first  filled  with  pure  air.  As  this  air  is  inhaled 
by  the  effort  of  breathing  and  again  exhaled,  it  passes 
into  the  exhalation  side  of  the  breathing  bag,  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  caustic  soda,  which  removes 
the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  The  air,  slightly 
depleted  of  its  oxygen,  then  passes  into  the  inhaling 
division,  where  it  is  mixed  with  fresh  oxygen  from  the 
oxygen  cylinder.  The  oxygen  is  delivered  at  the  rate 
of  two  liters  per  minute,  which  is  the  estimated  supply 
needful  to  restore  the  air,  which  has  lost  some  of  its 
oxygen  through  absorbtion  by  the  blood  in  the  act  of 
breathing. 

Other  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  a  pressure  gage  for 
indicating  the  quantity  of  oxygen  remaining  in  the 
cylinder,  an  emergency  bypass  and  valve  that  provides 
for  the  filling  of  the  breathing  bag  with  oxygen,  in 
case  the  reducing  valve  fails;  a  saliva  trap  to  prevent 
the  saliva  from  the  mouth  entering  the  breathing  bag; 
an  inspiratory  and  expiratory  valve  for  regulating  the 
flow  of  the  air  to  and  from  the  breathing  bag  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  wearer. 

Ques.- — A  volume  of  200,000  cu.ft.  of  air  enters  a 
mine  at  a  temperature  of  40  deg.  F. ;  what  is  the  volume 
at  the  outlet,   the  temperature   being  70   deg.    F.  ? 

Ans. — Assuming  there  is  no  increase  of  volume  due 
to  the  presence  of  mine  gases  in  the  return,  and  ignor- 
ing the  effect  of  the  decrease  of  ventilating  pressure 
in  the  return  airway,  the  volume  of  air  passing  varies 
directly  as  the  absolute  temperature.  In  other  words, 
the  volume  ratio  is  equal  to  the  absolute-temperature 
ratio.  Therefore,  calling  the  required  volume  of  air 
in  the  return  airway  x  we  have 


460  +  70 


200,000       460  +  40 

^  200,000  X  530 
*  500 


530 

500 


=  212,000  cu.  ft. 


Ques.^lf  10,000  cu.ft.  of  air  passes  per  minute 
through  an  airway  12  ft.  in  diameter,  how  many  cubic 
feet  per  minute  will  pass  through  an  airway  6  ft.  in 
diameter,  the  length  and  pressure  being  the  same  in 
both  cases? 

Ans.- — For  circular  airways  of  equal  length,  the 
quantity  of  air  circulated  by  the  same  pressure  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  fifth 
power  of  the  diameter.  In  other  words,  the  quantity 
ratio  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  fifth  power  of 
the  diameter  ratio.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  calling  the 
required  quantity  of  air  x,  we  have 


X        _ 
10,000  ' 
10.000 
I   32 


\Ki2j        \1\2)        V^ 


V32 


10,000 
5.657 


1,757  cu.ft.  per  minute. 
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Bulgaria's  Coal  Resources  Are  in  Need 
of  Development 

Only  One  of  the  Country's  Mining  Regions  Has  Been  Extensively  De- 
veloped, Twenty-three  Miles  From  Sofia — Greater  Part  of  the 
Coal  Produced  Is  a  Fair  Quality  of  Soft  Brown  Lignite 


As  the  production  of  coal  in  Bulgaria 
is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
country,  Consul  Graham  H.  Kemper, 
Sofia,  reports,  under  normal  conditions 
coal  must  be  imported.  Coal  mining  has 
not  reached  an  advanced  stage,  nor  is 
the  coal  produced  of  a  very  high  grade. 
The  conditions  under  which  it  is  mined 
are  such  that  the  average  output  per 
man  is  very  low,  now  approximately 
one-third  of  a  ton  per  day. 

Only  one  of  the  numerous  coal- 
mining regions  in  Bulgaria  has  been  ex- 
tensively developed,  the  Pernik  fegion, 
lying  about  twenty-three  miles  south- 
west of  Sofia.  The  mines  there  are 
o\vned  by  the  State  and  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  coal  mined  in  Bul- 
garia. The  productive  area  of  these 
mines  is  said  to  be  about  twenty-three 
square  miles,  ""he  State  mine  Bobov- 
Dol,  situated  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  the  Pernik  mines,  is  the  second 
in  importance.  The  region  covers  a 
greater  area  than  the  Pernik  region, 
but  its  productive  area  is  smaller. 

Other  deposits,  not  yet  extensively 
developed,  are  found  in  the  Balkan 
Mountains  between  the  towns  of  Ga- 
brovo on  ttie  north  and  Sliven  on  the 
south;  in  the  region  north  of  the  Mar- 
itza  River,  not  far  from  Stara-Zagora; 
and  in  the  territory  around  the  Black 
Sea  port  of  Burgas.  Some  of  the  mines 
in  these  regions  are  owned  by  the 
State;  other  mines  and  concessions  are 
privately  owned. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coal  pro- 
duced in  Bulgaria  is  a  fair  quality  of 
soft,  brown  lignite.  Black  coal,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  Stara  Plaina  or 
Balkan  Mountain  region. 

The  following  table  shows  the  an- 
nual production  of  coal  in  Bulgaria 
during  the  years  1911-1919  (metric  ton 
=    2,204.6   pounds): 

I.ignitp,  Black  Coal, 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

1911 260.540  8.064 

1912 306.488  7.055 

1913 347.525  10.220 

1914 408.620  12.551 

1915 515.263  18.502 

1916 623.681  16,132 

1917 742,221  19,052 

1918 646,602  26,272 

I919i 550,000  20,000 

a  E-  timated. 

No  coal  was  imported  into  Bulgaria 
during  1918  and  1919,  and  very  little 
since  1914.     The  quantity  and  value  of 


coal  and  coke  imported  each  year  from 
1911  to  1917,  inclusive,  was- as  follows: 


Metric 

Year  Tons 

1911 184.070 

1912 153,284 

1913 106,951 

1914 213,109 

1915 375 

191! 3,',0 

1917 54,207 


-Coal- 


\'alue 

$953,704 

878,331 

635,970 

1,403,954 

3,474 


-Coke- 


Metric 

Tons  Value 

4,930  $37,320 

4,448  »,003 

1,003  10,625 

5,460  42,943 


966,480  1,902  47,821 
The  greater  part  of  the  coal  imported 
before  the  war  came  from  England  and 
Turkey.  The  English  coal  entered  at 
Varna,  Bourgas,  and  Dedeagatch,  and 
the  Turkish  coal  at  Varna  and  Bourgas. 
The  imported  coal  was  consumed  al- 
most entirely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  The  western  part,  including 
the  capital,  Sofia,  used  only  Bulgarian 
coal  mined  in  that  region.  The  Eng- 
lish coal,  being  far  superior  to  Bul- 
garian or  Turkey  coal,  was  reserved 
almost  exclusively  for  the  railroads.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  Serbian  coal 
(from  the  Vrushka  Tohouka  mines) 
was  imported  at  certain  ports  on  the 
Danube  for  local  use. 

No  coke  is  produced  in  Bulgaria,  but 
it  was  formerly  imported  from  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium. 
Before  the  war  is  was  purchased  for 
60  leva  ($11.58)  per  ton.  The  present 
price  is  said  to  be  prohibitive.  There 
is  coal  in  Bulgaria  from  which  coke 
could  be  produced,  but  the  manufacture 
of  coke  has  not  been  undertaken. 

No  coal  is  exported  from  Bulgaria. 
The  demand  has  always  exceeded  the 
domestic  supply,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  serious  shortage. 

While  at  present  the  high  cost  of 
coal,  together  with  the  fall  in  the  ex- 
change value  of  Bulgarian  currency, 
prevents  the  importation  of  foreign 
coal,  it  is  believed  that  in  a  short  time 
the  demands  for  more  coal  must  be  filled 
if  the  country  is  to  continue  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  years  prior  t  > 
the  war.  It  is  not  believed  that  such  a 
demand  can  be  satisfied  by  the  coal 
mines  of  Bulgaria. 

A  congressional  committee  which  re- 
cently visited  the  Virgin  Islands  de- 
clared that  facilities  for  bunkering 
American  vessels  at  St.  Thomas  are 
superior  to  those  at  Barbados  and  rec- 
ommends that  American  vessels  be 
bunkered   and  fueled  at  St.   Thomas. 


Oil  Engines  Favored  by  Swedi.sh 
Shipbuilders 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  steamers 
now  under  consti-uction  in  England,  it 
is  stated,  will  be  equipped  for  both  oil 
and  coal  fuel.  In  this  connection  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  70  per  cent  of 
all  ships  now  building  in  Sweden  will 
be  equipped  with  Diesel  motor  engines. 
The  opinion  in  Sweden  is  that  the  oil 
engine  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
combined  oil  and  coal  burners,  and 
this  opinion  is  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  large  Swedish  shipping 
companies  that  have  used  the  Diesel- 
motor  ships  for  many  years. 

As  the  Diesel-engine  steamer  seems 
to  be  the  prevailing  type  in  the  Swed- 
ish mercantile  marine,  several  of  the 
largest  shipyards  have  changed  their 
equipment  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
build  the  new  type  exclusively.  The 
largest  shipyard  in  the  country,  Gota- 
verken  A/B,  at  Goteborg,  has  enlarged 
and  altered  its  docks  and  workshops 
with  a  view  to  using  the  new  type, 
and  other  large  yards  are  expected  to 
follow  this  example. 

At  present  there  are  being  con- 
structed at  Gotaverken  four  Diesel-en- 
gine steamers  of  a  combined  tonnage 
of  37,000  and  one  steamer  of  7,500  tons. 
At  Lindholmen  A/B,  Goteborg,  there 
are  now  being  built  three  ships  of  the 
combined  oil  and  coal-buming  type 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  24,000;  at 
Kockums  A/B,  Malmo,  a  Diesel-engine 
ship  of  8,000  tons  is  under  way;  and 
at  the  shipyard  of  the  Oscarshamn 
Shipbuilding  Co.  there  are  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  construction  four  ships 
for  oil  burning. 


Japanese  Coal  Production 
Increases  10  Per  Cent 

According  to  Commerce  R"po)ts  ot 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  spite 
of  pessimistic  reports  made  from  time 
to  time  of  the  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  mines.  Shipping  a/id  Engineeiiny 
note  with  interest  that  the  output  of 
coal  in  .Japan  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1919  was  put  at  25,825,000 
tons,  showing  an  increase  of  2,740,000 
tons,  or  about  10  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
pievious  year. 

The  larger  output  is  attributed  to  the 
revival  of  old  mines  and  the  increase 
iii  the  number  of  new  mines,  owing  to 
the  profitable  prices  obtain'njj,  al- 
though the  output  in  Kyushu,  "which 
constitutes  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  production,  did  not  materially 
change. 
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Production   Gains  ivith   Better  Car  Supply  and  Some  Relief  Is  Experienced  in  the  JFest  and 

Middle  JVest — Conditions  Still  Acute  in  the  East — Export  Movement  Gains 

— Lake  Situation  Worries  Shippers — Anthracite  Advances  Reported. 


BETTER  movement  of  loads  and  empties  is  the 
fjeneral  reason  for  the  upward  trend  in  production 
reported  by  the  Geological  Survey  for  last  week. 
Consumers  everywhere  complain,  however,  that  cars  are 
not  being  received,  and  reports  of  plants  forced  to  close 
or  curtail  operations  for  lack  of  fuel  continue  to 
come  in. 

As  the  railroads  slowly  work  off  the  accumulations  in 
yards  with  such  limited  labor  supply  as  they  can  muster 
some  coal  is  getting  through.  At  the  mines  the  lack  of 
empties  is  almost  as  serious  now  as  it  was  two  weeks 
ago,  but  every  day  shows  a  little  improvement  and  a 
production  in  excess  of  9,000,000  tons  is  estimated  for 
the  last  week  of  April. 

Export  movement  continues  heavy  with  demand  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  The  passing  of  the  Federal  Tide- 
water Coal  Exchange  is  expected  to  expedite  movement 
'by  removing  all  restrictions.  Western  embargoes  on 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  last 
week  forced  a  heavy  movement  to  Hampton  Roads,  so 
much  as  to  seriously  congest  the  port.  New  high  levels 
in  smokeless  prices  are  repoi'ted  from  the  roads,  $11  at 


terminal  being  reported  in  one  instance.  Boston  re- 
ports heavy  clearances  for  New  England  from  this 
port  with  prices  gaining  over  previous  levels. 

Improvement  in  railroad  conditions  is  reported  from 
such  Western  centers  as  St.  Louis,  Columbus  and  Cleve- 
land, but  with  the  supply  still  limited  as  it  is,  prices  are 
high  and  going  up.  From  Pittsburgh  comes  the  word 
that  both  buyers  and  shippers  are  discounting  the  re- 
turn to  less  troubled  times  and  that  buying  is  light  with 
a  break  in  prices  expected  in  a  short  time. 

Assigned  cars  are  in  use  and  the  roads  have  found 
it  necessary  to  confiscate  less  coal  for  their  own  uses 
as  a  result.  Complaint  is  made  that  mines  with  assigned 
cars  are  getting  the  labor  away  from  the  commercial 
shippers  and  that  cars  in  excess  of  ability  to  load  are 
being  left  at  railroad  fuel  mines  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  the  other  operations. 

Anthracite  is  in  an  uncertain  period.  While  waiting 
for  the  wage  decision  some  companies  have  advanced 
prices  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  ton.  Deliveries  have  been 
delayed  by  strikes  and  cold  weather  has  kept  demand 
strong. 


Average  Daily  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal'' 


■2  sfi 

Jan.  Feb. 

•From  weckb'  report  of  Cc^jloglcal  Survey, 
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Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Traffic  Condition!^  Improre  Slightly — 
Railroads  Continue  Seizures — Assigned 
Cars  Expected  to  Cause  Co^mplica- 
tions  —  Prices  Strong  —  Hca vij  Clear- 
ances at  Hampton  lioads — New  High 
Levels  on  Smokeless — Anthracite  Ad- 
vance Foreshadowed. 

Bituminous — Traffic  conditions  show 
a  slight  improvement  from  week  to 
weekw  The  I3oston  &  Maine  has  some- 
what increased  the  number  of  cars  taken 
daily  from  connecting  lines,  and  the 
flow  of  west-bound  empties  is  greater. 
The  Boston  &  Albany  and  the  Maine 
Central  have  about  resumed  normal 
service,  although  the  latter  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  Buston  &  Maine. 
The  New  Haven  road  is  still  unable  to 
function  in  any  adequate  degree,  hav- 
ing maintained  an  embargo  against  an- 
thracite  for   about   four   months. 

Commercial  coal  is  being  taken  freely 
for  railroad  requirements.  Commercial 
and  other  consumers'  coal,  which  was 
shipped  at  Government  fixed  price,  has 
been  confiscated  by  the  railroads  and 
must  now  be  replaced  to  the  consumers 
at  an  extra  cost  of  something  over  $2 
per  ton.  The  railroads  may  either  have 
to  replace  the  coal  taken,  or  pay  the 
going  price  in  the  current  market  for 
coal  yet  to  be  shipped.  It  is  under- 
stood that  one  New  England  road, 
alone,  has  confiscated  200,000  tons  with- 
in a  short  period. 

Assigned  cars  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  railroad  fuel.  Certain  mines 
will  have  cars;  others  will  not,  and  la- 
bor will  be  certain  to  take  umbrage. 
Consumers  who  bought  their  supplies 
early,  at  lower  prices,  may  find  that 
assigned  cars  are  carrying  off  the  en- 
tire output  of  individual    mines. 

Car-supply,  generally,  is  reported  to 
be  better,  especially  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania, and  contract  shipments  ma;; 
soon  begin  to  increase.  For,  several 
days  the  all-rail  requirements  may  suf- 
fer somewhat,  because  of  the  great 
dearth  of  bunker  and  other  steam  coal 
in  New  York  Harbor. 

All  quotations  on  steam  and  gas 
grades  are  quite  firm.  Despatch  at 
Hampton  Roads  is  practically  normal. 
The  volume  of  coal  is  sufficient  now  to 
keep  the  terminals  up  to  capacity,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  bottoms  to  load. 
New  England  clearances  are  still  $mall 
compared  with  the  tonnage  that  came 
here  two  years  ago,  but  this  territory 
is  fast  disappearing  from  all  calcula- 
tions of  shippers  from  the  smokeless 
fields. 

High  rates  by  water  have  led  con- 
sumers here  to  turn  to  all-rail  channels. 


and  the  average  buyer  favors  getting 
coal  from  central  Pennsylvania  all-rail. 

Prices  on  Pocahontas  and  New  River, 
especially  for  bunker  purposes  and  to 
piece  out  cargoes,  have  gone  soaring 
recently — .$9  f.o.b.  vessel.  Large  and 
wealthy  concerns  are  offering  the  most 
extravagant  inducements,  and  a  few 
operators  are  yielding.  Except  among 
the  most  conservative  the  contract  fig- 
ure of  $4  per  net  ton  has  been  entirely 
lost  sight  of. 

At  this  end  the  smokeless  coals  are 
easily  commanding  $12  and  more  on 
the  cars  at  Providence,  Boston  or  Port- 
land, and  a  much  increased  tonnage 
might  be  absorbed  as  spot  fuel  at  re- 
munerative figures. 

Quotations  at  wholesale,  for  spot 
shipment,  range  about  as  follows: 

Cambria-s  and 

.Somersets  Ckiirfli'kls 

F.o.b.     mine.s,     net 

tons  $4.50@r).2.'>        .$I.15(&)  5.00 

F.o.b.  Philadelphia, 

gross  tons    7.25@8.10  6.55@7.45 

F.o.b     New     York. 

gross  tons    7.60@8.4.5  6.90(g)7.80 

Anthracite  —  Definite  signs  of  the 
company  program  have  now  appeared. 
An  announcement  has  been  made  by 
one  company  of  the  advancement  of  cir- 
cular prices  of  $1  per  ton  on  broken, 
egg,  and  stove;  90c.  on  chestnut,  and 
about  75c.  on  pea.  This  probably  fore- 
shadows similar  action  on  the  part  of 
other  companies  and  may  mean  $7.3.5 
for  broken  and  egg,  $7.70  for  stove  and 
chestnut,  and  $6.00  for  pea,  all  f.o.b. 
mines  per  gross  ton. 

Retail  distributors  continue  to  be 
most  apprehensive.  Shipments  are  ex- 
tremely slow  in  every  direction.  Both 
by  water  routes  and  all-rail  receipts 
are  quite  light. 

1 

Tidewater 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Prices  Advanced  by  Large 
Com.pany — Some  Piers  Resume  Load- 
ing— Unsettled  Labor  Conditions  at 
Mines  and  at  Tide — Demand  Heavy 
With  All  Coal  Supplies  Slwrt — 
Bitianinous  Quotations  Shmv  Slight 
Changes. 

Anthracite — Without  waiting  for  the 
operatoi-s  and  miners  to  end  their  wage 
conferences,  at  least  one  of  the  large 
operating  companies  advanced  mine 
prices  for  domestic  coal  $1  per  ton  be- 
ginning May  1.  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing to  the  trade  in  general  if  similar 
increases  would  be  made  shortly  by  the 
remaining  companies. 

The  court  order  dissolving  the  Read- 
ing Company  has  caused  some  promi- 
nent members  of  the  trade  to  predict 


a  free-for-all  market,  the  quotations 
fluctuating  similar  to  every  other  com- 
modity when  the  subsidiary  companies 
of  the  Reading  are  .segregated. 

Conditions  in  this  market  show  a 
slight  improvement.  Loading  at  the 
piers  has  been  resumed  in  part,  due  to 
the  partial  ending  of  the  railroad  strike 
and  an  improvement  in  transportation 
I)roblems.  Shipments  from  the  lower 
ports  are  not  as  prompt  as  from  the 
upper  ones,  due  to  a  continuance  of 
the  harbor  labor  difficulties.  None  of 
the  piers  is  on  a  normal  basis. 

Production  has  shown  gradual  im- 
provement, the  miners  expecting  shortly 
to  know  the  result  of  the  wage  confer- 
ence. But  with  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee  deadlocked  and  the  Federal 
authorities  appealed  to,  conditions  are 
not  so  favorable  for  continuance  of 
work  at  the  mines. 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  at  the 
delay  in  reaching  a  wage  agreement 
and  the  union  leaders  are  having  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  mines  open. 

Local  conditions  are  serious.  Retail 
yards  are  running  low  of  supplies  and 
dealers  are  cutting  down  deliveries  to 
one-  or  two-ton  lots.  Dealers  report  a 
heavy  booking  of  orders  for  next  win- 
ter's fuel.  Buckwheat  is  in  heavy  de- 
mand. Because  of  weather  conditions, 
most  of  the  big  office  buildings  are 
using  almost  normal  quantities.  Rice 
and  barley  are  in  good  demand  but,  as 
m  the  case  of  buckwheat,  the  stocks 
are  short.  Current  quotations  for  com- 
pany coal  per  gross  ton  at  mine  and 
f.o.b.  tidewater,  at  the  lower  ports 
are  as  follows: 

Broken,  mine  $5.95;  egg,  $6.35@ 
$7.35,  tidewater  $8.20@$9.20;  stove 
mine  $6.60@$7.60,  tidewater  $8.45@ 
$9.45;  chestnut,  mine  $6.70@J7.70,  tide- 
water $'8.55@$9..55;  pea,  mine  $5.30 
tidewater  $7.05;  buckwheat,  mine  $3.40 
(a$3.75,  tidewater  $5.15@$5.50-  rice 
mine  $2.75@$3.25,  tidewater  $4..50@$5' 
barley,  mine  $2.25@$2.50,  tidewater 
$4@$4.25;  boiler  fuel,  mine  $2.50,  tide- 
water $4.25. 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  5c.  higher  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  freight 
rates. 

Bituminous— The  local  market  shows 
considerable  strength  so  far  as  demand 
goes,  but  there  is  much  delay  in  ship- 
ments. Deliveries  are  as  important  as 
prices,  and  some  dealers  are  said  to  pay 
an  extra  price  if  assured  the  coal  will 
be  shipped  promptly. 

Coal  is  coming  here  in  better  shape, 
but  nothing  like  normal.  The  various' 
piers  are  loading  better  but  harbor  dif- 
ficulties make  towing  difficult,  and 
there  were  rumors  of  additional  trouble. 
Lack  of  fuel  has  caused  many  factories 
here  to  discontinue  operation,  throwing 
many  employees  out  of  work. 

Uneasiness  continues  in  the  mining 
fields  because  of  slack  work,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  cars.  A  con- 
tinuance of  these  conditions  may  drive 
many  of  the  mine  employees  into  other 
fields  of  activity.  The  railroads  con- 
tinue  to  confiscate  large  quantities   of 
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fuel  and  the  consignor  is  put  to  much 
tiouble  to  replace  it. 

Towing  is  a  big  factor  in  the  price 
of  coal.  These  charges  continue  to 
rj.nge  from  50c.  to  $1  a  ton  and  some 
individuals   report  higher  quotations. 

With  the  Government  controlled 
Tidewater  Coal  E.xchange  out  of  exist- 
ence, handlers  of  coal  for  export  look 
for  added  strength  to  that  market. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  issuance  of 
export  licenses  will  be  continued  by 
another  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Quotations  showed  slight  changes 
from  last  week,  many  shippers  with- 
holding prices  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  promise  prompt  deliveries. 
Producers  of  Shawmut  were  quoting 
around  $4.75,  with  Pool  11  being  quoted 
at  about  $5.25.  Pool  10  was  held  by 
seme  shippers  at  from  $5.50  to  $5.75, 
the  latter  being  the  top  price.  Quota- 
tions for  loaded  boats  ranged  from  $10 
to  $12,  with  an  occasional  higher  figure 
<iemanded. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Domestic  Increases  $1  a  Ton 
at  Mines — Sotne  Steam  Sizes  Go  Up, 
Others  Down — Retail  Prices  Increase 
and  Delii>ery  Heavy  —  Bituminous 
Scarce  with  Demand  Strong — iSpof  ^6' 
at  Mines. 

Anthracite — For  the  first  time  prob- 
ably within  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
the  individual  shippers  set  the  pace  as 
to  the  price  of  coal  to  be  shipped  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May.  One  prominent 
independent  announced  a  flat  price  of 
$9.75  for  egg,  stove  and  nut,  with  $7 
for  pea,  f.o.li.  mine.  Shortly  afterward 
the  largest  independent  shipper  an- 
nounced the  following  prices:  Egg, 
$7.55;  stove,  $7.85;  nut,  $7.95,  and  pea, 
$5.80,  at  mines.  Next  one  of  the  largest 
companies  quoted  $7.35  for  broken  and 
egg,  $7.70  for  stove  and  nut,  and  $(> 
for  pea,  practically  an  increase  of  $1 
per  gross  ton  in  the  mines  prices. 
Finally  most  of  the  independent  houses 
gave  out  figures  ppproximately  75c. 
higher  than  the  last  named. 

The  steam  coal.;  have  been  quoted  as 
follows:  Buckwheat,  $4;  rice,  $3; 
boiler  fuel,  $2.25,  and  barley,  $1.25 — 
an  increase  of  25c.  for  buckwheat,  a 
decrease  of  25c.  for  boiler  and  of  $1 
for  barley.  The  last  size  has  been  a 
drug  on  the  market. 

The  change-of-size  proposition  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  ef  in 
the  turmoil  of  price  fixing.  The  dealer 
has  passed  the  increase  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, adding  something  to  cover  the 
increase  of  capital  n'oded  in  business, 
together  with  gradually  increasing  de- 
livery costs. 

All  city  yards  have  fairly  large 
stocks,  but  they  are  iiukkly  cleaned  up, 
nnd  the  deal'rs  are  beginning  to  ask 
for  more  coal,  expecting  nothing  but 
mod' rate  shipments  for  .<iome  weeks. 
There  is  the  possibility  nf  the  miners 
stopping  work. 

The  steam  trade  is  extremely 
active,    especially    on    buckwheat    and 


rice,  reflecting  the  shortage  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  in  this  market. 

Bituminous — There  is  quite  B,  strong 
demand  for  bituminous  throughout  this 
district.  The  iron  industry  is  in 
urgent  need  of  fuel.  The  great  need 
is  for  gas  coal,  with  a  car  supply  run- 
ning from  13  to  35  per  cent.  Contract 
customers  receive  40  per  cent  of  the 
amount  called  for,  with  utility  plants 
doing  a  little  better  on  steam  coals. 

In  the  spot  market  gas  coals  are 
offered  around  $5.75  to  $5.85,  f.o.b. 
mines,  for  Fairmont  mine-run,  with 
Pennsylvania  gas  coals  at  about  the 
same  quotation.  Quotations  on  Penn- 
sylvania steam  coals  from  pools  10 
and  11  are  from  $5.50  to  $6.  How- 
ever, some  consumers  needing  coal 
frankly  said  they  could  not  pay  any- 
thing like  these  prices  and  continue  in 
business. 

Some  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
are  going  direct  to  the  mines  and  bid- 
ding for  the  coal,  resulting  in  increas- 
ing the  spot  figures. 

The  railroads  are  willing  to  pay 
about  $3.25  at  mines  for  Pennsylvania 
coal  and  $3  for  the  Fairmont  grades 
for  their  own  use.  Producers  mostly 
insist  that  such  prices  are  simply  im- 
possible and  are  less  than  cost  of  pro- 
duction, although  some  shippers  feel 
that  they  might  thus  be  able  to  get  cars 
and  make  up  the  difference  by  having 
a  greater  tonnage  for  the  spot  market. 
The  roads  are  not  getting  enough  fuel 
in  this  manner  and  confiscation  is  far 
from  unusual. 

In  regard  to  another  strike  of  the 
railroad  men,  the  various  brotherhoods 
have  been  holding  conferences  ever 
since  the  last  outbreak,  and  the  spirit 
of  unrest  is  far  from  quieted;  many 
crews  are  idle  in  this  territory  on  ac- 
count of  a  continuance  of  strike  condi- 
tions at  New  York  tide  piers. 

BALTIMORE 

Spot  Market  Moves  Upward  with  Re- 
serves Light  —  Embargoes  and  Coal 
Trimmers'  Strike  Features  in  Connec- 
tion with  Heavy  Export  Movement — 
Hard  Coal  Demand  Dead  as  Tradr 
Awaits  Schedules. 

Bituminous — In  the  face  of  a  lessen- 
ing urgent  <lemand  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers, due  to  the  belief  that  a  break 
in  the  present  exceptionally  high  mar- 
ket is  sure  to  come,  the  operating  and 
sales  end  of  the  coal  industry  continue 
firm  in  their  demands.  During  the  past 
week  the  spot  market  moved  upward, 
and  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  get 
any  (juantity  of  Pools  9  and  71  coal 
without  paying  around  $6  f.o.b.  mines. 

Good  coals  are  readily  sold  all  the 
way  from  $5.25  to  $5.75  at  the  mines, 
and  run-of-mine  Fairmont  gas  coals, 
with  a  differential  of  25c.  a  ton  against 
them,  have  sold  here  the  past  week  as 
high  as  $5.25.  It  is  now  rare  to  hear 
of  $5  spot  coals,  f.o.b.  mines,  and 
probably  nothing  is  being  sold  below 
that  figure. 

Both  consumers  and  sellers  are  gen- 
erally holding  back  from  contracting. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  take  no  chance 


of  losing  any  rise  that  may  come.  The 
new  tidewater  pool  arrangement  has 
gone  into  effect  here  without  compli- 
cation. 

But  an  embargo  has  been  put  on 
some  of  the  pools  that  are  crowded,  and 
a  coal  trimmers'  strike  has  slowed  up 
loading,  so  that  a  general  embargo  may 
be  necessary  for  a  time  at  Curtis  Bay. 
The  reserve  at  Curtis  Bay  is  now 
around  1,800  cars  per  day  or  about  40 
per  cent  of  normal.  The  loadings  here 
In  April  have  been  quite  heavy  for  ex- 
port coal,  and  the  total  for  the  month, 
of  coal  placed  aboard  foreign-bound 
coal  cargo  carriers,  will  run  around 
400,000  tons. 

Anthracite — The  hard  coal  situation 
still  awaits  the  action  of  the  miners 
and  operators  and  the  establishment  of 
a  wholesale  schedule  thereafter.  The 
dealers  here  do  not  take  orders  except 
on  a  basis  for  price  at  time  of  delivery. 
Many  will  only  deliver  for  immediate 
domestic  use  and  will  not  put  coal  in 
for  storage.  Some  few  dealers  are 
selling  the  coal  they  receive  at  50c. 
above  schedule  rates,  but  most  of  the 
coal  merchants  here  are  sticking 
strictly  to  schedule. 


Lake 


BUFFALO 

Bitwniinous  Coal  Moving  Sloiely — Pitts- 
burgh District  Still  Tied  Up  by  Strikes 
— Canada  Stocked  Up  But  New  Freight 
Arrangement  Unpopular  —  Anthracite 
Sifuatioti  Much   Improved. 

Bituminou.s — The  situation  here  is 
not  much  improved;  the  Pittsburgh 
district  still  being  tied  up  by  switch- 
men's strikes.  The  slow  coal  move- 
ment is  not  all  due  to  a  car  shortage; 
the  railroads  are  doing  what  they  can 
to  increase  the  supply,  but  they  can 
make  but  little  headway.  Notices  of 
shipment  are  quite  irregular,  so  that 
dealers  do  not  know  whether  to  push 
sales  or  not. 

At  the  same  time  the  demand  is  not 
large.  Consumers  expect  prices  to  drop 
as  soon  as  the  strikes  are  out  of  the 
way  and  some  shippers  agree  with 
them.  For  this  reason  consumers  are 
not  buying  any  more  than  for  pres- 
ent needs.  Canada  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  stocked  up,  and  now,  with  a  new 
order  out  recjuiring  absolute  prepay- 
ment of  all  freight  on  coal  to  Canada, 
some  new  arrangement  has  to  be 
made.  Some  shippers  do  not  plan  to 
pay  freight  on  contract  coal  sold  at 
mine  prices,  but  others  say  that  the 
shipper  cannot  escape  these  payments. 
It   is   a   great  burden   on  them. 

Buffalo  harbor  is  about  as  badly  tied 
up  as  it  well  could  be.  Practically  all 
the  men  concerned  are  on  strike  and 
refuse  to  sign  up  for  the  opening  of 
the  season.  No  coal  is  coming  in  and 
the  fleet  cannot  sail  except  on  fuel  left 
over  last  fall. 

The  price  of  bituminous  is  little 
changed  and  the  consumer  pays  it  un- 
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willingly-  Allegheny  Valley  mine-run 
has  been  marked  up  to  $G  to  $6.35, 
with  YouRhioKheny  gas  $0.75;  Pitts- 
burgh and  No.  8  lump  and  three-quar- 
ter, $6.25  to  $6.50;  mine-run  and  slack, 
$6  to  $6.25;  Pennsylvania  smithing  and 
smokeless,  $6.50  to  $6.75,  all  per  net 
ton,  f.o.b.  Butfalo. 

Anthracite — The  situation  is  much 
improved  from  last  week.  One  of  the 
leading  companies  is  delivering  coal  at 
such  a  good  rate  for  several  days  thai 
the  complaint  of  scarcity  has  about  dis 
appeared.  At  the  same  time  the  de- 
mand keeps  up,  for  everybody  wants 
to  get  winter  coal  at  present  prices. 
If  the  shippers  have  the  coal  it  goes 
out  freely.  The  fear  of  further  diffi- 
culty at  the  mines  is  not  so  great  as 
it  was. 

The  loading  of  water  coal  is  as  yet 
confined  to  one  company,  which  now 
has  about  50,000  tons  afloat.  With  no 
fuel,  no  rate  and  no  crews,  in  some 
cases,  the  future  does  not  look  very 
rosy. 

Much  more  anthracite  has  been 
burned  in  the  city  this  spring  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
natural  gas.  Many  people,  who  re- 
stored the  gas  service,  had  to  put  in 
coal  again,  as  the  gas  went  out. 

Coke — Coke  consumers  are  not  buy- 
ing any  more  than  they  must  of  local 
shippers,  it  being  apparent  that  the 
current  prices  are  much  higher  than 
their  contracts.  The  supply  has  been 
badly  reduced  by  car  shortage  and 
other  difficulties,  so  that  it  was  often 
necessary  to  get  coke  wherever  it  was 
to  be  found.  Shippers  were  not  alway.s 
able  to  get  any  sort  of  a  supply,  so 
that  prices  are  as  high  as  ever,  with 
low  grades  about  out  of  the  market. 
Quotations  are  as  follows:  $12  for 
72-hr.  foundry,  $10.50  for  48-hr.  fur- 
nace, and  $7  for  domestic  sizes,  to 
which  must  be  added  $2.60  freight  for 
the  net-ton,  f.o.b.  prices  here. 


commit  themselves  further  until  con- 
ditions become  more  normal.  The  con- 
tract market  seems  to  be  $.3.75,  f.o.b. 
mine,  for  No.  8  slack  and  mine-run  and 
$4,  f.o.b.  mine,  for  lump.  Retail  deal- 
ers ai"e  paying  from  $4.25  to  $4.50  f.o.b. 
mine,  for  spot  supplies  of  No.  8  and 
No.  6  steam  coal. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontan. — The 
usual  spring  dullness  grips  both  grades, 
and  sales  are  light,  though  not  abnor- 
mally so  for  the  season.  Prices  remain 
unchanged. 

Lake  trade — The  close  of  April  finds 
the  Lake  trade  a  good  million  tons  be- 
hind last  year  to  this  date.  May's  be- 
ginning is  most  inauspicious,  as  the 
movement  to  the  Lake  front  is  light. 
Unless  summer  and  fall  shipments 
break  all  records,  the  1920  movement 
will  be  far  under  the  30,000,000  tons 
planned. 

Lake  shippers  fear  the  Frelinghuy- 
sen  bills,  providing  seasonal  freight 
rates  on  coal,  will  divert  cars  from  the 
Lake  trade.  It  is  announced  that  Lake 
bunker  fcoal  from  lighters  will  cost 
$6  a  ton,  and  at  Sandwich  and  Line  is- 
land docks,  $7.  Fifty-five  cents  to 
Lake  Michigan  ports  other  than  Mil- 
waukee, with  60c.  to  Milwaukee,  are 
the  freight  rates  named  in  a  recent 
large  contract. 

Prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered 
in  Cleveland  by  retail  dealers  are: 

Anthracite — Egg  and  grate,  $12.20@ 
12.40;  chestnut,  $12.50(3)12.70;  and 
stove,   $12.50. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $10.50; 
and  mine-run,  $9.25. 

Domestic  Bituminous — West  Virginia 
splint,  $8.75;  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $7.75; 
Millfield  lump,  $8.50;  and  cannel  lump, 
$11.00. 

Steam  Coal — No.  6  and  No.  8  slack, 
and  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine-run,  $7.75; 
and  No.  8  i-in.  lump,  $8.00. 


CLEVELAND 

Chie-third  Normal  Coal  Supply  Moving 
into  Cleveland — Prices  Continue  Firm 
— Lake  Trade  Quite  Small  and  Outlook 
Poor. 

Bituminous — Though  more  striking 
switchmen  are  reported  to  have  re- 
turned, the  improvement  in  the  rail- 
road situation  is  confimd  to  newspaper 
reports.  Coal  is  moving  into  Cleve- 
land in  sold  trainloads,  to  the  extent  of 
35  to  40  per  cent  of  normal  supply. 
Plant  activity  is  slightly  better,  though 
all  are  operating  on  a  coal  supply  of  a 
day  or  two.  Operators  fear  any  per- 
ceptible relief  in  car  supply  is  45  to 
60  days  distant.  Steam-coal  users  con- 
tinue ready  to  take  easily  twice  the 
tonnage  that  operators  could  supply 
under  normal  conditions.  Average 
stocking  facilities  m  Cleveland  are  not 
over  a  30-day  supply,  and  it  is  feared 
it  will  take  half  the  summer  for  most 
steam-coal  usjers  to  stock  up. 

No  more  sizable  contracting  is  re- 
ported,   as    operators   are   unwilling   to 


MILWAUKEE 

Soft  Coal  Famine  Imperils  I ndustries — 
Coal  Dealers  Call  a  Halt  and  Restrict 
Deliveries — No  Relief  Expected  Until 
Receipts  by  Lake  Improve. 

The  last  week  in  April  finds  the  Mil- 
waukee coal  market  in  a  chaotic  con- 
dition, due  to  a  shortage  of  soft  coal 
and  inability  of  dealers  to  obtain  new 
supplies.  The  Milwaukee-Western  Fuel 
Co.,  which  handles  50  per  cent  of  the 
coal  received  at  Milwaukee,  makes 
public  an  announcement  that  it  has  ex- 
hausted every  effort  to  secure  coal,  and 
that  after  April  30  it  will  not  be  able 
to  supply  soft  coal  to  consumers  until 
the  embargoes  at  the  eastern  and 
western  coal  fields  are  lifted. 

Deliveries  will  be  limited  to  water 
works  and  other  public  utility  food- 
product  plants,  hospitals  and  homes. 
No  coal  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  non- 
essential industries.  The  switchmen's 
strike  and  the  refusal  of  eastern  rail- 
roads to  accept  coal,  prevents  supplies 
from  reaching  Lake  ports  from  the 
mines.  Lake  shipping  is  at  a  stand- 
still in  consequence. 

Householders  are  able  to  secure  hard 


coal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  cargo  ol 
9,500  tons  was  received  April  16.  A 
cargo  of  7,500  tons  of  soft  coal  was 
also  received.  These  two  cargoes  rep- 
resent the  April  Lake  business  thus 
far.  A  general  advance  in  coal  prices 
i.<  slated  for  May. 


Inland  West 


COLUMBU.S 

Better  Trannportation  Aidn  Produc- 
tion— Good  Demand  for  All  Grades — 
Mannfacturiny  Handicapped  by  Fuel 
Scarcity  —  Mim'  Output  One-third 
Normal 

The  best  feature  of  the  coal  trade 
in  Ohio  is  the  return  to  work  of  a 
large  number  of  strikers;  this  aids  the 
train  movement  and  the  car  supply  at 
the  mines  is  growing  better.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  output  is  better  in  all  of 
the  mining  sections  of  the  state.  While 
embargoes  are  stil!  in  force,  a  fair 
tonnage  is  being  shipped  and  some 
sections  are  being  relieved  of  a  fuel 
shortage,  but  conditions  are  far  from 
normal. 

Demand  for  steam  sizes  is  probably 
the  strongest  feature  of  the  trade. 
Many  factories  are  still  on  half  time 
or  closed  down  entirely  and  reserves 
are  fast  disappearing.  However,  gen- 
eral manufacturing  is  going  on  in  a 
way.  Public  service  concerns  are  now 
being  supplied  and  the  same  is  true  of 
most  public  institutions.  Railroads  are 
taking  a  larger  tonnage  as  their  freight 
movement  increases. 

The  domestic  demand  is  also  strong 
and  dealers  are  quite  short  of  supplies, 
small  lots  only  being  delivered-  Coal 
purchased  often  cannot  be  delivered; 
should  it  arrive  it  cannot  be  set  on  the 
switch  for  unloading,  and  trucks  are 
used  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Retail  prices  are  firm.  Hocking  lump 
sells  at  $7.50  and  mine-run  at  $7.25, 
delivered.  Pomeroy  lump  and  mine-run 
are  about  25c.  higher.  Pocahontas  is 
scarce  and  new  stocks  are  arriving. 
West  Virginia  splints  (prepared  sizes) 
retail  for  about  $8.50. 

Production  is  now  about  30  per  cent 
of  normal  in  most  of  the  Ohio  districts. 
In  eastern  Ohio  the  output  is  quite  low 
because  of  strike  conditions  at  junction 
points.  The  Hocking  Valley  and  Pome- 
roy Bend  districts  are  producing  about 
35  per  cent  of  normal.  A  small  amount 
of  coal  is  being  loaded  for  Lake  ship- 
ment with  producers  loath  to  enter  into 
agreements  under  present  conditions. 

Prices  at  the  mines,  of  coal  used  in 
Columbus  territorj',  are  as  follov/s: 

Hockiiik-  lump   $3.75    ©  $  '  00 

Hot-kinp  mine-run    3.50    ^     :^.7.5 

Hocking:  .*!(Teenings    3.25    &     3.50 

1  'omoi'ox'    lump    4.00    (H'     4.25 

romcroy  mine-run   3.7.')    &     4.00 

romcroy    .screenings    3.50    ffl     S.75 

West  Virginia  splints,   lump.  .    4.50    @     4.75 
West    Virginia    .splints,    mine- 
run     4.2.1    @     4.50 

West  Virginia  splints,  screen- 
ings        4.00    gl     4  25 

i'ocahontas   lump    6.00 

Pocahontas   mine-run    o.'iO 

rocahontas    screenings     5.2.'> 
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CINCINNATI 

River  Shipments  Prevent  Serious  Short- 
age— i^aitrcad  Strilce  Clearing  Up — 
Demand  Strong  and  Prices  Finn. 

The  "outlaw"  switchmen's  strike  is 
being  felt  by  the  coal  interests  here. 
The  production  in  the  fields  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  which  supply 
most  of  the  coal  to  this  market,  has 
been  comparatively  large,  but  the  car 
supply  has  been  quite  short,  conse- 
quently in  many  quarters  the  pinch  is 
being  felt  severely. 

The  Ohio  River  has  again  stood  by 
in  the  hour  of  need,  Cincinnati  being 
spared  a  serious  shortage  through  the 
medium  of  this  waterway,  great  quan- 
tities of  coal  coming  down  at  times 
when  they  were  most  needed. 

The  strike  of  yardmen  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  at  RuEsel,  Ky.,  is  clear- 
ing u-j,  and  all  that  is  required  to  ap- 
proach normal  on  that  line  is  for  condi- 
tions to  better  themselves  in  other 
places,  so  that  empties  might  be  re- 
turned. Little  coal  has  come  down 
from  West  Virginia  by  rail  in  the  past 
week  because  of  washouts. 

The  demand  for  coal  is  strong  here 
and  prices  are  firm,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  gage  prices  at  the  present 
time.  Local  retailers  are  supplying 
their  customers'  immediate  demands, 
but  industrial  firms  have  difficulty  in 
getting  a  supply  ahead. 


ST.   LOUIS 

Slight  hnprovement  in  Railroad  Con- 
ditions— Shortage  of  Steam  and  Do- 
mestic Coal — Country  Districts  Suffer — • 
Situation  in  Various  Mining  Fields. 

The  local  situation,  although  there 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  steam  coal,  is 
showing  a  little  improvement.  A  few 
switching  crews  have  gone  to  work. 
At  times  a  trainload  cf  15  to  20  cars 
will  come  in  to  one  of  the  yards  of 
the  larger  dealers,  but  the  small  ones 
are  gettting  no  coal.  A  few  steam 
plants  get  a  car  now  and  then. 

More  than  half  of  the  present  re- 
quirements of  St.  Louis,  outside  of  the 
storage  supply,  is  coming  in  via  trucks 
and  wagons  from  East  St.  Louis.  The 
domestic  demand  is  easy  on  account  of 
the  weat'iier. 

In  the  country,  however,  both  steam 
and  domestic  are  short,  and  many  plants 
are  on  the  verge  of  shutting  down.  In 
the  southwest  the  conditions  are  some- 
what easier  than  at  points  that  must 
be  reached  through  the  terminals  in  the 
larger  places. 

In  the  Carterville  field  cars  are  fur- 
nished a  couple  of  days  a  week  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  Illinois  Central 
railroads  to  mines  that  load  railroad 
coal  and  a  little  domestic  fuel.  The 
Chicago  &  Kastern  r.!i:n,is  is  tied  up 
tight.  The  Rurlingto..  :..  doing  better 
than  the  rest,  with  abou;  three  or  four 
days  a  week. 

In  the  Mt.  Olive  and  Standard  field?, 
the  mines  ^-i-t  one  or  two  <lays  a  week, 
mostly  railroad  coal;  little  of  it  moving 
into  East  St.  Louis. 

In    the    Carterville    and    Mt.    Olive 


fields  the  operators  are  maintaining 
their  regular  circular  prices,  but  in  the 
Standard  field  operators  ask  $3.25  for 
screenings,  $3.50  for  mine-run,  and  all 
they  can  get  for  domestic  sizes. 

There*  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
conditions  will  be  any  easier.  Coal  in 
St.  Louis  is  retailing  (any  kind  ob- 
tainable) for  from  $7  to  $8.  No 
anthracite  coal  is  moving  in  and  no 
smokeless,  and  nothing  from  Arkansas. 
The  coke  supply  is  about  exhausted. 

DETUOIT 

Coal  Traffic  Manager  Appointed — Fed- 
eral Authorities  Expedite  Shipments  to 
Gas  and  Electric  Companies  ■ —  Lake 
Trade  Crippled. 

Bituminous — Efforts  to  get  coal  into 
Detroit*  and  Michigan,  before  the  gas 
and  electric  companies  of  the  state  are 
compelled  to  close  down  for  lack  of 
fuel,  appear  to  be  making  somelShead- 
way.  Following  a  conference  in  Lan- 
sing, between  all  parties  concerned,  an 
appeal  for  assistance  was  made  to  the 
U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion 

As  a  result,  Frank  H.  Alfi-ed,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pere  Marquette  R.R.,  has 
been  appointed  coal  traffic  manager  for 
Michigan,  and  he  has  delegated  the 
work  to  E.  C.  Campbell,  president  of 
the  Michigan  Gas  Association,  to  col- 
lect information  on  the  coal  require- 
ments of  the  gas  and  electric  companies. 

A  list  will  be  foi-warded  to  the  coal 
committee  in  Washington,  of  the  gas 
and*electric?companies,  with  a  report  of 
the  number  of  days'  supply  of  coal  each 
has. 

The  Federal  authorities  expect  to  ex- 
pedite coal  shipments  to  the  companies 
in  most  urgent  need,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
gives  assurance  that  shipments  will  be 
dispatched  after  their  arrival  in 
Michigan. 

Many  of  the  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies have  not  more  than  a  three  or 
four  days'  supply  of  fuel.  Detroit  has 
been  almost  wholly  dependent  on  coal 
in  local  railroad  yards  and  shipments 
coming  in  in  small  allotments.  Most 
of  this  supply  has  now  been  exhausted. 

Lake  Trade — Owing  to  the  railroad 
strike  and  the  urgeni,  demand  for  coal 
in  lower  Lake  markets,  little  stock  is 
available  for  shipment  up  the  Lakes. 
The  supply  arriving  at  lower  Cal^e 
ports  is  so  scanty  that  few  of  the  Lake 
freighters  have  been  able  to  begin  op- 
erations. In  some  instances  motor 
trucks  have  been  used  to  get  coal  to 
vessels  requiring  fuel.  In  other  cases 
freighters  have  been  shifted  to  other 
ports  where  coal  might  be  had. 


CHICAGO 


ing  down.  The  retail  yards,  too,  are 
in  better  shape,  especially  on  the  north 
and  northwest  sides,  where  last  week 
there  was  quite  a  serious  eoal  shortage. 
It  is  freely  predicted  that  if  the  rail- 
roads continue  their  aggi-essive  plans 
and  keep  on  replacing  the  striking 
switchmen,  the  strike  will  soon  be 
broken  and  the  situation  will  once  more 
be  normal. 

It  was  heard  this  week  that  several 
of  the  retail  dealers  here  had  succeeded 
in  placing  contracts  for  a  substantial 
tonnage  of  Pocahontas  and  other 
smokeless  coal.  The  contracts,  of 
course,  were  made  with  firms  who  took 
cai'e  of  these  retailers  during  past 
years.  We  are  advised  that  the  prices 
named  on  the  various  conti'acts  closed 
were  quite  fair,  considering  the  general 
situation.  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky coals  are  still  very  scarce,  and 
the  retail  trade  is  not  counting  on  a 
very  heavy  tonnage  moving  west  this 
year. 


Railroad  Situation  Belter  and  Strike 
May  Soon  Be  Over — Dealers  Placing 
Smokeless  Contracts  at  Fair  Prices. 

The  situation  in  Chicago  is  a  trifle 
better  than  it  was  last  week.  Consider- 
able coal  is  coming  in  and  the  railways 
are  making  a  strong  effort  to  rush 
steam  sizes  through  to  various  fac- 
tories in  order  to  keep  them  from  clos- 


MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Output  of  Illinois  Districts  Purchased 
— Product  Not  Oi'crsold — Coal  Sold  at 
April  Prices — Car  Supply  Improving 
but  Still  Bad — Strike  to  be  Broken 
Soon. 

There  is  no  coal  market  in  Chicago 
this  week  because  no  one  has  any  coal 
for  sale.  The  output  of  the  southern 
Illinois  mines  was  removed  from  the 
market  first,  and  the  production  of 
other  districts  was  purchased  soon 
afterward,  in  the  order  of  excellence. 
Operators  are  showing  decided  tenden- 
cies not  to  oversell  their  product,  and 
everybody  out  here  in  the  coal  business 
is  going  exceedingly  slow. 

The  whole  tr-de  has  been  badly  dis- 
organized on  account  of  the  switch- 
men's strike.  Coal  has  been  taken  out 
of  its  accustomed  channels,  forced 
through  others,  and  many  temporary 
changes  arc  the  result.  Manufacturers 
andpetailers  in  the  country  are  benefit- 
ing largely,  as,  on  account  of  the  em- 
bargoes at  the  big  industrial  centers, 
all  coal  is  moving  to  outlying  districts 
and  towns,  thus  giving  some  manu- 
facturers and  retailers  a  little  coal  for 
storage  purposes. 

Car  supply  continues  bad,  although 
it  has  been  considerably  better  than  last 
week.  The  strike  breakers  on  duty  at 
the  various  terminals  have  returned  a 
large  number  of  empty  coal  cars,  which 
were  held  m  the  Chicago  switching  dis- 
trict, and  at  Peoria  and  St.  Louis.  The 
market  continues  to  be  flooded  with 
anxious  purchasing  agents,  but  the  dis- 
tributors and  operators  in  the  Middle 
West  arewrefusing  to  sell  their  coal  at 
premiums  over  the  market  prices  pub- 
lished early  m  April. 

The  switchmen's  strike  is  still  inter- 
fering with  industries  here  and  a  large 
number  of  plants  have  been  forced  to 
close  down  both  on  account  of  lack  of 
fuel  and  the  fact  that  they  are  unable 
to  get  cars  in  which  to  ship  their 
finished  products.  The  railroads  in  and 
about  Chicago  are  bending  every  effort 
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to  clean  up  their  yards  without  the  aid 
of  the  strikers  and  they  are  makintr  ex- 
cellent projrress.  It  is  believed  the 
strike  will  be  completely  broken  within 
the  course  of  another  week. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Little  Coal  Contracting  on  High  and 
Uncertain  Market  —  Better  Tonnage 
Expected  to  East,  North-  and  North- 
west— South  in  Fair  Shape. 

Coal  production  too  short  for  summer 
stocking  at  present  time.  Car  short- 
age in  April  worst  ever  known.  Prices 
high  and  contracting  light. 

A  few  coal  contracts  are  coming  in 
for  Lake  movement  and  from  sections 
of  the  North  and  Northwest,  but  as  a 
whole  little  coal  contracting  is  being 
done  on  the  present  high  and  uncertain 
market;  buyers  hope  for  a  lower  mar- 
ket, and  producei's  are  not  anxious  to 
tie  up  production. 

If  car  supply  shows  reasonable  in- 
crease, and  promise  of  becoming  at  all 
steady,  contracts  should  be  taken  freely. 
Northwest  coal  men  are  beginning  to 
order  early  regardless  of  high  prices. 

The  embai-go  situation  has  opened  up 
somewhat,  and  far  better  tonnage  move- 
ments to  the  East,  North  and  Noi'th- 
west  should  result.  The  movement  for 
the  past  few  weeks  has  been  largely 
south.  Railroads  are  asking  for  coal 
and  seizing  a  considerable  amount 
while  the  gas  and  byproduct  plants  are 
also  clamoring. 

A  big  contract  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  Hazard  field  operators  and 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  and  other  Lake 
operators,  for  a  shipment  of  about  one- 
half  of  last  year's  tonnage  at  a  price 
of  $4:25  a,  ton  for  Ih-in.  lump,  to  move 
through  Toledo  to  the  Northwest  by 
Lake. 

Gas  coal  and  domestic  are  in  good 
demand,  with  a  fair  demand  for  steam 


coal.     It  is  estimated  that  car  supply  (,ation    of   coal    men    will    protest    the 

of  the   Louisville  &    Nashville   in   Ken-  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

tucky   is   only  HO   per  cent  of   require-  mission,    authorizing     preferential    car 

ments  for  April,  this  being  by  far  the  supply    to    mines    furnishing    fuel    coal 

worst  month  in  the  history  of  the  field,  for  the  railroads. 

Hazard  fields  are  quoting  a  price  of         Domestic    coal    has    been    contracted 

$4.50  for  mine-run  at  mine,  prices  not  for  extensively,  and  retailors  are  slowly 

being  available  on  screenings  or  domes-  stocking,   the   supply   of   this   grade   of 

tic,  none  being  sold.  fuel  being  much  short  of  needs. 

The  IL»r!an  field  is  quoting  prices  at         Quotations  on  steam  coal  have  fluctu- 

mine  as  follows:     Domestic,  $4..'')0@$6;  ated    little    the   past   week   and    are   as 

mine-run,    $.5.50@$6;    screenings,    $4@  follows  per  net  ton  mines: 
$4.50.     High-grade   gas  coal   is   in    big 

demand    and    operators    can    get    top  1,,^  seam  »2  SslrTs.^      »3^r7^''"' 

prices  for  output.  Blnck  Crook    4.00  4.45  ®  4.50 

Western  Kentiickv  i«  nnnfmo'  Inmn  o(-  Cahaba    1.00  (S  4.33  4,35  'a   4.50 

«„!!,.„•„.„.*        quoting  lump  at  carbon  Hill    3.35  «  3.50  3  50 

$3.25@$3.40;   mine-run,   $2.85@$3;   nut  Niikel  l-iato 3.35 ''«  3.5o 

and  slack,  $2.50@$2.60;  pea  and  slack,  pc-'net'^'ton  minoL''^   '"'^   ''"°""'   ""    '""°"-' 
$2.25@$2.35,  at  mine.  '  Lump 

Smokeless,     anthracite     and     eastern  Bi^ckCr^eok  •.•.•.•.•.•.■.•.•.;;  i !  i !  i!   's'^S  ^  fiS 

Kentucky  coal  are  quite  scarce  in  the  "'aliaba  4.60  (S  600 

Louisville   market.     There   is   little  de-  Mon'j^aiui". !  i'.:  i !  [i .■.■.-: ::'";  i 715  ®  ^'^ 

mand   of  any   kind,   as   the   coal   is   not  Corona  ....'.'.'...  ...'y.'..'..'.'.'.'.'.i.65 

available.  Straven  (Montevallo)    6.75 

I  — 


BIR.MINGH.\.M 

Demand  Strong,  Spot  Buying  Brisk  and 
Contracting  Progressing — Operators  to 
Protest  Preferential  Car  Supply. 

With  a  sti-ong  and  continuing  de- 
mand for  all  coal  that  can  be  produced 
in  this  field,  conditions  are  in  more 
satisfactory  shape  than  for  many 
months.  Spot  buying  is  brisk  and  con- 
tracting by  steam  users  has  made  good 
headway.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  closed  con- 
tracts during  the  week  for  fuel  coal 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  agree- 
ments with  the  Frisco  and  other  lines 
vill  be  signed  during  the  week. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  bunker- 
age  coal  at  the  ports  of  Mobile,  New 
Orleans  and  Pensacola,  and  the  amount 
of  this  business  booked  is  only  limited 
by  coal  supply  and  equipment  for  this 
movement. 

No  improvement  is  reported  in  equip- 
ment supply  for  the  mines  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  averag-e  furnished  in  the  field 
ranging  from  65  to  70  per  cent.    A  dele- 


West 


TORONTO 

Anthracite    Situation    Shows   Improve- 
ment— Bituminous  Retnabis  Unchanged. 

Conditions  as  regards  supplies  of  an- 
thracite show  improvement,  and  a  fair 
amount  is  now  coming  forward.  On 
account  of  continued  cold  weather  and 
the  general  desire  of  large  consumers 
to  lay  in  stocks  early  in  the  season, 
dealers  have  large  orders  on  their 
books  and  new  orders  are  generally 
being  refused.  The  bituminous  situa- 
tion remains  practically  unchanged. 
Very  little  is  being  received  and  indus- 
trial plants  are  only  kept  running  from 
day  to  day.  Dealers  are  not  quoting 
wholesale  prices. 

Quotations  for  short  (retail)  tons  are 
as  follows: 

Anthracite  egg,  stove,  nut  and  grate, 
?14;  pea,  $12.50;  bituminous  steam,  $11; 
domestic  lump,  $12:50;  cannel,  $14. 


COAL-TAX 
LEGISLATION 

Legislative  Action  on  Coal-Tax  Mat- 
ter— Governor  Morrow  Favors  Plan — 
Conference  Suggested  of  Governors  of 
All  Covipeting  States  —  Replies  Re- 
ceived. 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  coal  bill  after  coal 
bill  placing  tonnage  tax  on  production 
w'as  killed.  The  Loiiisvdle  Times  sug- 
gested editorially  that  as  operators 
claimed  such  action  was  impossible,  due 
to  lack  of  similar  laws  in  other  states, 
thus  working  a  discrimination  against 
Kentucky  operators,  the  various  states 
appoint  committees  and  get  together  on 
the  matter. 

This  suggestion  has  borne  fruit  As 
early  as  Jan.  20,  1920,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Ballard  corresponded  with  the 
governors  of  other  states  as  to  the 
possibility  of  placing  coal-tonnage  taxes 


on  an  equitable  and  uniform  basis  in 
all  the  bituminous  coal-producing 
states. 

During  the  legislative  session,  bil's 
introduced  were  hurriedly  thrown  to- 
gether without  regard  for  low  and  high- 
grade  coals,  necessary  differentials  and 
conditions  in  non-taxing  states,  which 
would  have  an  advantage  over  Ken- 
tucky. 

Governor  Moitow  is  said  to  favor^the 
drafting  of  a  uniform  bill  that  can  be 
used  in  Kentucky  and  other  states,  to 
become  effective  ii»  all  the  states  of 
the  centra!  competitive  field  at  the 
same  time. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  confer- 
ence of  the  governors  of  the  states  of 
the  central  competitive  field  be  held  in 
midsummer,  probably  at  Louisville,  in 
order  to  discuss  the  plan.  Noncommit- 
tal replies  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Governor  Lowden,  of  Illi- 
nois; Governor  Comwell,  of  West  Vir- 


ginia, and  Governor  Davis,  of  Virginia, 
all  of  whom  favored  the  conference. 

Governor  Sproul,  cf  Pennsylvania, 
stated  that  a  tax  on  anthracite  was  held 
unconstitutional  if  bituminous  coals 
were  not  included.  Governor  Cox,  of 
Ohio,  in  his  reply  referred  to  action  of 
the  Legislature  of  his  state  in  turning 
down  such  a  bill.  Governor  Goodrich, 
of  Indiana,  said  that  Indiana  could  not 
act  without  other  states  coming  in. 

Governor  Gardner,  of  Missouri,  is  re- 
ported as  approving  the  plan,  and  re- 
ferring to  such  a  tax  in  Oklahoma. 
Governor  Roberts,  of  Tennessee,  feared 
tl;at  such  a  tax  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional Charles  H.  Brough,  Govia-nor  cf 
Arkansas,  enthusiastically  supported 
the  plan. 

If  the  conference  is  arraiiirtd,  it  is 
believed  that  all  the  governoiv  will  at- 
tend, and  that  the  matter  will  be 
thrashed  out.  The  movement  is  at- 
tracting much  public  attention. 
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Yardmen  and  brakemen  on  the  Cleve- 
land &  Pittsburgh  R.R.  were  obstinatt 
about  returning  to  work,  and  hence 
coal  production  was  retarded  in  Ohio. 
Striking  yardmen  of  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  at  Wheeling  were  the  last 
to  report  for  work,  but  trains  of  coal 
were  beginning  to  be  moved. 


Northern  Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 

Heavy  River  Shiifmtiits  —  Rail  Ship- 
ments Little  Improved  —  Market  Quiet. 

Railroad  conditions,  as  affected  by 
the  strikes  of  switchmen,  have  not 
improved  much.  Most  of  the  yards  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  and  for  some 
distance  west  of  here  are  tied  up  al- 
most as  badly  as  at  any  time,  and  it 
is  still  difficult  to  make  coal  shipments 
in  normal  manner. 

Considerable  coal  is  being  moved, 
partly  by  increased  use  of  the  Monon- 
gahefa  River  and  also  through  the 
sending  of  through  trains.  The  river 
shipments  are  chiefly  to  points  in  the 
immediate  Pittsburgh  district,  and  even 
the  trainloads  do  not  go  far.  There 
is  some  loading  of  cars  that  either 
remain  on  coal  company  sidings  or 
move  to  railroad  sidings  not  far  from 
the  mines. 

Many   mines   are   equipped   for   both 


byproduct  and  the  beehive  ovens  are 
operating  normal,  their  regular  source 
of  coal  supply  being  by  river. 

The  market  is  quiet,  with  sales  pos- 
sible only  to  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  number  of  consumers.  Such  sales 
are  made  at  prices  obtaining  before  the 
rail  strike  began — $11@$12  for  furnace 
and  $12@$13  for  foundry,  per  net  ton 
at  ovens,  Connellsville  region. 

Coke  movement  slightly  improved,  at 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  rate  before  rail 
strike.  Byproduct  ovens  have  various 
experiences. 


FAIRMONT 


EASTERN  OHIO 

Mines  Returning  to  Normal — Lake  Coal 
Begins  to  Move — Outlaiv  Strikers  Re- 
porting for  Work. 

After  the  first  few  days  of  the 
weekly  period  ended  April  24,  mines  in 
the  northern  Pan  Handle  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  in  eastern  Ohio  began  to 
show  signs  of  returning  to  normal. 
Striking  yardmen  on  the  Pennsylvania 
at   Wheeling   voted   to   return   to   work 


rail  and  river  shipment.     Week  before    on  ApriT  20  and  had  reported  for  duty 
last  coal  shipments  by  mines  that  have     to   some   extent   on    the   twenty-first 


river  facilities  only  amounted  to  24,000 
tons,  while  mines  having  both  rail  and 
river  facilities  shipped  about  80,000  tons 
by  river.  Includ.ng  trainload  coal  and 
other  loadings  that  may  not  have  gone 


Suspension  of  the  coal  movement 
through  Holloway,  caused  by  a  strike 
of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  yardmen  at  that 
point,  was  ended  when  the  strikers 
there  returned  to  work   by  the   middle 


Little  Commercial  Coal  Shipped — As- 
signed ('ars  Deprive  Many  Mines  of 
Tonnage — Tidewater  Embargo  Lifted 

With  the  railroads  in  northern  West 
Virginia  working  overtime  in  furnish- 
Png  assigned  cars  and  with  cars  ex- 
tremely limited  at  best,  comparatively 
little  commei-eial  coal  was  produced 
and  shipped  from  various  fields  here 
during  the  week  ended  April  24.  When 
the  car  shortage  became  most  pro- 
nounced at  the  end  of  the  week,  opera- 
tors were  informed  that  there  were  only 
enough  cars  for  railroad  fuel,  and  mines 
not  loading  such  fuel  were  compelled 
to  go  without  cars. 

While  transportation  conditions  were 
somewhat  improved  in  northern  West 
Virginia  fields,  there  had  not  been  a 
full  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the 
lail  strike.  However,  producers  were 
able  to  consign  coal  to  certain  points 
closed  during  the  previous  week,  as  for 
instance  to  the  Lakes  via  Holloway, 
but  in  general  the  movement  of  coal 
from  the  mines  and  yards  was  re- 
tarded. 

The  tidewater  embargo  as  far  as 
Curtis  Bay  was  concerned  was  lifted. 
Owing  to  a  congestion  at  the  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  yards  of  the  Monongahela 
R.R.,  it  was  several  days  before  Monon- 


far,   the   total    of   loadings   and    actual     ot  the   week   and   Lake   coal   began   to     gahela     and     Morgantown     &     Wheel- 


shipments   was    about    30    per    cent   of  move.     The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  reported 

the  Pittsburgh  district's  normal.  a  freight  business  55  per  cent  of  nor- 

The  coal   market  in   general   is  very  mal  on  the  nineteenth  and  it  was  esti- 

quiet.      The    market    is    quotable,    gen-  mated  that  the  freight  runs  of  April  20 

erally,   at   $3.50(S)$4   for  contracts  and  amounted  to  75  per  cent  of  norma!. 
$4 @ $4.50  for  prompt  lots,  per  net  ton 
at  mine,  Pittsburgh  district. 


ing   mines   were   able   to   operate. 

The  car  shortage  was  still  making 
itself  felt  in  the  northern  regions  of 
the  state  throughout  the  week,  the 
daily   supply   not  averaging   more   than 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Coke  Yards  Congested — Transportation 
Little  Improved  —  Varied  Byproduct 
Situation. 

Movement  of  Connellsville  coke  13 
somewhat  improved,  but  is  stilU  only 
between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the  rate 
obtaining  prior  to  the  rail  strike.  Lit- 
tle coke  is  moved  through  the  regular 
channels.  There  is  a  heavy  coke  move- 
ment by  water  and  also  by  solid  train- 
load  requiring  little  or  no  switching  or 
yard  service. 

Railroad  yards  in  and  near  the  re- 
gion are  reported  congested  with  loaded 
coke,  and  there  are  also  piles  at  the 
hand-drawn  ovens,  but  it  being  hardly 
feasible  to  pile  coke  at  machine-draw- 
ing operations. 

The  byproduct  ovens  are  having 
various  experiences.  The  Cleveland 
plants  are  <loing  relatively  little  and 
tho.«'j  at  Youngstown  practically  noth- 
ing. Lorain  and  Benwood  are  operat- 
ing practically  normal.  In  the  imme- 
diate    Pittsburgh     district     both     the 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 

1920 p  I919n  

CalclKlnr  Year  Calendar  Year 

^V(.(■k  to  Date  Week  to  Date 

April  IW) 9,644.000  150.120.000  7.544.000  118.730,000 

Dailyaveragc 1,607,000  1.740.000  1.257.000  1.J76.0O0 

April  17'.   7.559,000  157.679.000  7.411,000  I2>,I4I,000 

Dnilyaverage 1,260,000  1.708.000  1,235,000  l,}t,7.00Q 

April  24,- 8,473.000  166,152.000  7,378,000  133.519,000 

Daily  average 1,412,000  1,690.000  1,223,000  l.:,>8.000 

n  I.esi*  one  day's  production  during  New  Year's  \v»-ek  to  e<iualizi-  ininibiT  of  days  covered  for 
the  two  years.   6  Revised  from  last  report,  r  .Subject  to  revision. 

ANTHRACITE 

1920 1919 

r'ali'iidnr  Year  Calendar  Year 

W.ek                  toDatii                  Week  to  Date 

Ar>ril  10 1,486,000            23  106,000  1,792000  20.363.000 

April   I7<i 0. 1,190,000            24.296.000  1,603,000  21.966,000 

April  246 1,516.000           25,812,000  1.435,000  23,401,000 

a  RcviBod  from  last  report,    b  Subie<'t  to  revision. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 

Week  Knded  . 

.■\nr.   24,  Apr.  17.  Apr.  26,  1920  1919 

1920c-  1920*-  1919  to    Date  to  Datea 

341.000  246,000  259,000  7,012.000  7,108.000 

(All  figures  in  net  tons.) 

*l  T.css  one  day's  produetion  during  New  Y'ear's  week  to  equalixe  niiinl>t.r  of  iliiys  noreflod  lor 
the  two  years,     o  Revised  fioin  last  report,     e  Subject  to  revision. 
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600  cars  for  the  Fairmont  rcfjion,  for 
instance.  Owinp  to  the  fact  that  so 
little  commercial  coal  was  beinp  pro- 
duced, prices  were  advancinpr  quite  ma- 
terially in  the  Fairmont  and  other 
northern  West  Virginia  regions  as  the 
month  drew  to  a  close. 


Middle  Appalachian 

POCAHONTAS   AND  TUG    RIVER 

Little  Coal  Goes  West — Heavy  Eastern 
Tonnage — But  Mines  Work  Only  Day 
or  So  During  Week — Car  Supply  !,() 
Per  Cent  for  the  Field. 

With  yardmen  and  switchmen  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  still  on  strike  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  week  ended 
April  24  at  Kenova,  Ashland,  Ports- 
mouth and  Columbus,  western  service 
on  this  road  was  still  so  greatly  im- 
paired that  little  coal  from  the  Poca- 
hontas, Tug  River  and  Kenova-Thacker 
fields  was  being  shipped  westward.  For 
the  same  reason  no  cars  were  being 
obtained  from  western  points. 

The  only  coal  handled  by  the  road 
to  western  points  was  that  in  solid 
trainloads  not  requiring  any  switching. 
Production  was  at  a  lower  ebb  than 
during  the  previous  week.  In  many 
instances  mines  were  unable  to  work 
more  than  a  day  or  so  during  the  en- 
tire week. 

There  was  a  heavy  eastern  move- 
ment of  coal  from  Norfolk  &  Western 
mines,  more  especially  to  tidewater. 
Dumping  was  on  such  a  large  scale 
that  most  of  the  coal  arriving  was 
speedily  unloaded. 

Conditions  in  the  Pocahontas  field 
were  similar  to  those  during  the  pre- 
vious week,  production  losses  being 
sustained  through  seriously  impaired 
transportation  facilities.  Few  cars 
being  supplied  from  the  West  and  no 
shipments  in  that  direction. 

There  continued  to  be  quite  a  heavy 
demand  for  export  coal  and  much  of 
the  product  of  the  Pocahontas  field 
^\as  being  so  consigned.  With  a  40 
per  cent  car  supply  many  mines  found 
it  difficult  to  operate  after  the  first 
day  or  so  of  the  week.  Had  there  not 
been  a  good  many  bottoms  at  tidewater, 
it  is  believed  congestion  would  have 
been   inevitable. 

Production  in  the  Tug  River  field  was 
68,000  tons  for  the  week  ended  April 
24,  exceeding  even  the  output  for  the 
week  ended  April  3.  But  idleness  at 
many  mines  was  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Coal  held  at  Ports- 
mouth, during  the  yardmen's  strike, 
had  begun  to  be  weighed  and  moved, 
but  the  movement  westward  was 
rather  light  in  volume,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  cars  for  the  field  was  still  coming 
from  the  East.  Speculators  were  receiv- 
ing no  encouragcr-.ent  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  large  tonnage  in  the  field, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  prices.  Pools 
Nos.  41,  42  and  43,  at  the  tide\vacer 
terminal  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
were  embai^oed  on  April  26.  That  af- 
fected the  shipment  of  the  lower  grades 
of  coal  from  this  field. 


NEW  RIVER 

Slwrtage  of  Cars — Heavy  Demand  at 
Tide  and  Many  Vessels  to  Load — Big 
Prices  Offered. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  large  pro- 
duction in  the  New  River  field  during 
the  week  ended  April  24  was  a  shortage 
of  cars.  There  was  not  more  than  a 
40  per  cent  supply  in  that  field,  averag- 
ing the  week  as  a  whole,  total  produc- 
tion reaching  only  about  117,000  tons. 
While  shipments  of  New  River  smoke- 
less were  not  affected  by  an  embargo, 
as  was  the  case  with  high-volatile 
coal,  nevertheless  it  was  regarded  as 
certain  that  such  embargoes  would  in- 
directly affect  the  field  inasmuch  as 
equipment  could  not  be  released 
promptly. 

There  was  an  unusually  heavy  de- 
mand at  tidewater  for  the  New  River 
product,  with  an  ample  number  of  ves- 
sels available  for  loading.  Big  prices 
offered  by  speculators,  running  as  high 
as  $11  a  ton  at  tidewater,  were  frowned 
upon  by  producers.  No  New  River 
coal,  or  coke  either  for  that  matter, 
was  shipped  to  western  points  owing  to 
a  continuance  of  the  strike  at  Russell, 
Ky.,  and  sub-normal  transportation 
conditions  existing  elsewhere. 

During  the  week  ended  April  24,  in 
the  Winding  Gulf  field,  there  was  a  60 
per  cent  car  supply  on  the  Virginian 
and  a  40  per  cent  car  supply  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  There  was  quite 
a  stiff  demand  for  smokeless  coal  at 
tidewater.  Operators  believe  that  there 
will  be  no  betterment  in  the  car  supply 
in  the  Winding  Gulf  field  for  several 
weeks. 

The  Virginian  Ry.  is  furnishing  the 
mines  on  its  line  with  blueprints  show- 
ing the  dimensions  of  the  road's  new 
120-ton  car  so  that  operators  could 
make  any  necessary  adjustments  to 
their  tipples  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  new  type  of  gondola.  One  thou- 
sand have  been  purchased,  delivery  to 
be  made  starting  July  1  at  the  rate 
of  from  15  to  20  cars  a  day. 


KANAWHA 

Mines  Close  Due  to  Rail  Strikes  in  the 
East  and  Congestion  at  Tide — Slides 
and  Washouts  Keep  Down  Production. 

Mines  in  the  Kanawha  district  fared 
worse  from  a  transportation  standpoint 
than  mines  in  the  New  River  field,  for 
several  reasons.  Not  only  was  the  car 
supply  running  shorter,  but  Kanawha 
mines  were  embargoed  both  east  and 
west.  The  western  outlets  were  closed, 
due  to  the  failure  of  striking  yardmen 
to  return  to  work  at  Russell,  Ky.,  while 
tidewater  terminals  were  closed  owing 
to  a  congestion  growing  out  of  the 
greatly  increased  shipments  made  dur- 
ing the  previous  week.  In  fact  ship- 
ments were  permitted  only  to  inland 
points  throughout  the  week. 

With  Kanawha  &  Michigan  bridges 
washed  out  in  Ohio,  and  with  no  cars 
obtainable  from  the  East,  all  the  mines 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Kanawha  River 
in  the  Kanawha  field  were  closed  down. 


or.Iy  6a  cars  being  loaded  during  the 
entire  week,  a  total  of  3,250  tons. 

On  April  23  not  a  single  ton  of  coal 
was  loaded  either  on  the  Kanawha  & 
Michigan  or  the  Kanawha  &  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  subsidiary.  Production  would 
have  been  light  even  had  there  been  no 
washout,  owing  to  the  fact  that  rail 
conditions  were  not  normal  either  at 
Columbus,  Toledo  or  other  points. 
Owing  to  numerous  embargoes,  of 
course,  it  was  still  impossible  to  begin 
Lake  shipments. 

According  to  many  operators,  the  as- 
signed-car  evil  was  fast  becoming  in- 
tolerable. Instances  were  numerous 
where  mines  furnishing  railroad  fuel 
had  as  many  as  40  and  45  assigned 
cars  over  and  above  their  regular  allot- 
ment even  had  empties  left  over — 
while  other  mines  were  forced  to  go 
without  cars.  This  was  affecting  com- 
mercial coal  mines  because  it  was  lead- 
ing miners  to  desert  commercial  mines 
and  seek  work  at  railroad-fuel  mines. 


LOGAN 


Bad  Conditions  in  Logan  Field — Car 
Shortage  and  Slides — Coal  Goes  to  In- 
land East — Big  Demand  for  Logan 
Coal. 

Conditions  were  worse  in  the  Logan 
field  from  every  standpoint  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  months,  during  the 
period  ended  April  24,  with  car-short- 
age losses  approximating  275,000  tons. 
The  total  production  was  not  over  120,- 
000  tons  for  the  week,  a  decrease  of 
35,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious week. 

There  was  an  actual  shortage  of  cars 
and  at  least  twice  during  the  weekly 
period ;  slides  made  it  impossible  to 
reach  the  mines  with  empties,  the  result 
being  general  idleness  ai  most  mines 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
ended  April  24. 

With  a  strike  still  in  force  at  Rus- 
sell, Ky.,  and  with  other  western  mar- 
kets closed,  the  only  outlet  for  Logan 
fuel  (aside  from  that  supplied  the  rail- 
roads) was  to  inland  East  points,  since 
all  high-volatile  shipments  to  tide- 
water via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  were 
prohibited  under  an  embargo.  With  a 
large  number  of  cars  at  tide  still  un- 
loaded and  with  Eastern  points  only 
furnishing  empties,  it  was  not  strange 
that  cars  were  so  scarce. 


NORTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Slight  Gain  in  Output — Bui  Mines 
Work  Only  One  to  Tu-o  Days  a  Week — 
Poor  Showing  for  April — -Spot  Prices 
Unsatisfactoi'y. 

Only  90,575  tons,  or  33  per  cent  of 
full  time  capacity  (276,670  tons),  were 
produced  in  the  northeast  Kentucky  <ield 
during  the  week  ended  April  24,  that 
leaving  a  loss  of  186,095  tons  or  67 
per  cent;  the  car  shortage  being  re- 
sponsible for  a  loss  of  64  per  cent. 
Ther'  was  a  gain  over  the  previous 
week  of  approximately  10,000  tons,  all 
being    at    Chesapeake    &    Ohio    mines. 
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due  to  the  district's  tidewater  outlet  at  cent  of  the  average  production,  and  no  definite  objects  is  to  place  the  briquet- 
Charleston  S  C.  and  the  running  cf  immediate  prospect  is  in  sight  for  a  ting  business  on  a  commercial  basis. 
c^liHfvninWrom 'the  district  to  points  change  even  when  the  striking  rai.-  J' or  the  use  of  the  board  there  has 
n  he  M  d  lie  ZsJelitnaUng  switch,  roaders  return  to  work.  In  the  Frank-  been  appropriated  the  sum  of  $400^00 
re  weighing  and  classifying  at  the  lin  and  William.son  county  districts  th-  by  the  Dominion,  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
Ruiscll  scale-  where  the  switchmen  percentage  has  been  better,  probably  katchewan  governments.  The  former 
tniVrP  on  strike  because  these   two  counties   are  served     is  to  contribute  one-ha.f  of  the  amount 

The  situation  at  Louisville  &  Nash-  with  more  roads  than  othevs.  Coal  of-  :;r.d  the  two  latter  on^-quarter  each, 
ville  mines  was  worse  than  it  had  been  ficials  have  predicted  that  the  mines  Nana=mo,  B.  C. — Coal  lands  situated 
during  the  previous  week,  mines  here  will  have  trouble  getting  enough  cars  close  to  this  town  are  being  developed, 
workin-'  one  full  day  during  the  week,  for  capacity  loading,  far  into  the  sum-  A  shaft  is  being  sunk  and  it  is  ex- 
with  mines  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  mer,  owing  to  the  congest-.-d  conditions  pected  tliat  coal  will  be  taken  out  in 
working  two  days.  ,  °^  '''^^  terminals.  a   shoi-t   time.     The   new  company   has 

Production  for  the  month,  including  A  deal  of  importance  was  recently  purchased  the  machinery  of  an  old  ad- 
Anril  24  had  amounted  to  only  about  consummated  in  the  purchase  of  two  jacent  mine  to  use  in  its  development 
400  000  ton's    or  25  per  cent  less  than     mines  in  Williamson  County  by  the  Big     operations. 

for  the  same' period  in  March,  and  with  Ben  Coal  Co.  The  mines  were  owned  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  title  to 
little  prospect  of  the  strike's  conclusion,  by  the  Johnston  City  Coal  Co.,  of  Chi-  some  1,222  acres  of  Vancouver  Island 
It  was  estimated  that  the  month  of  cago.  The  Big  Ben  will  add,  by  thio  coal  lands.  This  property  at  present 
April'  would  show  a  falling  off  as  com-  purchase,  1,250,000  tons  of  coal  an-  j-,  held  by  the  Canadian  Collieries,  Ltd. 
oared  with  March  cf  easily  200,000  tons,  nually  to  its  already  large  production  it  originally  belonged  to  the  old 
The  total  losses  in  production  in  April  in  southern  Illinois.  The  new  owners  Baynes  Sound  Coal  Mining  Co.  and 
fbarring  the  last  week)  had  aggre-  state  that  the  main  reason  for  purchas-  attained  a  considerab'e  develocmenti 
gated  575  000  tons,  out  of  a  total  po-  ing  these  two  large  mines  was  due  to  In  1904,  when  the  Provincial  Govern- 
tcntial  capacity  of '  about  900,000  tons,  the  fact  that  the  coal  land  purchased  nient  reached  an  understanding  with 
This  made  the  average  working  time  lay  in  such  a  position  that  the  company  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Ry.  Co.,  by 
until  the  twenty-fourth  for  the  month  could  mine  the  coal  from  some  of  the  which  coal  rights  within  the  island 
39  per  cent.  Production  for  the  same  original  Old  Ben  mines,  which  other-  railway  belt  were  secured  for  a  number 
neriod  of  1919  had  been  101,570  tons,  wise  could  not  have  been  easily  of  old-time  settlers,  in  return  for  which 
Prices   quoted   on   spot  shipments   in     reached.  the  railway  company  was  granted  fur- 

the  northeast  Kentucky  field  did  not  The  operators  of  the  Hallidayboro  ther  lands  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
reach  anything  like  the  level  which  mine,  nine  miles  south  of  here,  are  tion  of  the  island,  operations  had 
might  have  been  expected,  although  the  rushing  the  work  on  the  erection  of  the  ceased  at  the  Baynes  Sound  collieries, 
previous  disparity  between  export  and  new  steel  tipple,  which  is  to  replace  the  The  property  of  the  Baynes  Sound 
domestic  prices  had  been  wiped  out.         large  wooden  one  recently  destroyed  by     company  came  within  the  limits  of  the 

fire.      The    mine    is    controlled    by    the     supplementary  railway  land  grant.     It 

Jackson  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  was     vvas   found,  however,   that  the  railway 

said  to  be  the  largest  producer  in  company  did  not  obtain  possession  of 
Jp.ckson  County.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  Baynes  Sound  holdings.  However, 
the  mine  in  operation  again  within  60     certain    other    property,    in   the    north- 

days.  eastern  section,  was  staked  out  by  the 

Drilling  is  being  done  in  Jackson  railway  company,  later  transferred  to 
County,  southwest  of  here,  by  the  Big  the  Wellington  Colliery  Co.  and  thence 
Muddy  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  it  is  ex-  to  the  Canadian  Collieries,  Ltd. 
The  mines  in  Indiana,  the  last  week  pected  that  work  will  be  started  at  Messrs.  E.  T.,  C.  H,  F  end  E.  A. 
of  April,  were  averaging  between  two  ^^ce  on  the  sinking  of  one  or  more  Carew-Gibson  and  E.  Priest  contend 
and  three  days  a  week,  the  car  short-  niines  in  this  district.  The  drillers  that  the  railway  company  did  pot  stake 
age  being  responsible  for  losses  of  found  a  seam  about  4i  ft.  thick  and  the  land  accurately,  and  that  they  are 
.about  43  per  cent  of  full  time,  labor  gj-g  drilling  further  to  reach  a  lower  the  only  ones  who  complied  fully  with 
trouble  for  6  per  cent  and  mine  disabil-  seam  said  to  be  about  400  ft.  deep,  the  law,  following  the  lapse  of  the 
ity  6.3  per  cent.  The  Terre  Haute  &  The  company  now  owns  three  produc-  Baynes  Sound  Coal  Co.'s  leases.  On 
Southeastern  and  the  Southern  rail-  ing  mines  in  the  neighborhood  and  this  this  ground  they  are  asking  for  pos- 
ways  made  the  poorest  showing  on  car  new  plant  will  make  a  large  addition  .session.  This  demand  being  refused 
supply,  the  Big  Four  and  the  Chicago  to  the  annual  output  of  the  concern,  by  the  committee  of  the  Legislative 
&  Eastern  Illinois,  among  the  larger  The  mines  will  be  served  by  the  Illi-  Assembly,  the  claimants  assert  that 
railroads,  furnishing  the  best  supply,  nois  Central  R.R.,  the  Carbondale  &  they  will  carry  their  case  to  the  courts. 
This  was  an  improvement  over  the  Murphysboro  Traction  Co.,  and  prob-  Huntington.  W.  Va. — Members  of  the 
week  ending  April  17,  when  the  mines  ably  the  Iron  Mountain  and  the  Mobile  Logan  Operators'  Association,  at  a 
averaged  barely  two  days  a  week.  Pro-     &  Ohio  railroad.  meeting  held  in  this  city,  went  on  rec- 

duction  increased  from  276,000  to  369,-  The  large  rescreening  plant,  which  ^^.^^j  .^g  ^eing  opposed  to  the  assigned- 
600  tons  for  the  week  ending  April  24.  was  built  by  the  Rutledge  &  Taylor  ^^^  system  on  the  present  basis  of  dis- 
The  market  continued  strong,  with  Coal  Co.  at  its  mine  three  miles  south  t,.ibution.  The  subject  was  raised  by 
spot  prices  averaging  about  50c.  above  of  this  city,  is  about  in  running  order,  ^i^^g  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
the  old  Government  prices.  The  ad-  The  plant  was  designed  by  the  Link  „,grce  Commission,  announced  on 
justments    of    some    old    contracts    to    Belt   Co.,   Chicago,  and  was   started   in     ^pj.j|   jg      rp^^  matter  was  referred  to 
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cover  the  wage  advance  of  April  1 
have  been  as  low  as  30c.  per  ton,  but 
in  general  $2.85  mine-run  f.o.b.  mines 
represents  the  starting  point  for  price 
quotations. 

DUQUOI.N 

Production  of  coal  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois has  been  reduced  i)i  iitically  to  a 
minimum  mainly  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinu'?<l  strike  of  the  switc  hmen  in  Chi 


January.  the    executive    committee    for    further 

^=^^==^=^===^^^'^r^    action. 

Illinois    and    Wisconsin    Retail    Coal 
Canada  Dealers'   .Association   will    hold   its   an- 

nual convention   Aug.  4  and  5  at   Mil- 

~ waukee.  Wis.     Secretary,  I.  L.  Runyan, 

The     Lignite     Utilization     Board     of    Chicago,  111. 
Canada  is  expected  to  make  important        The     Industrial     Relations     Associa- 
advances  this  year  in  the  development     tion    of    America    will    hold    its    second 
of  the  Saskatchewan  lignite  coal  fields     annual    convention    at    the    Auditorium 


,.rme  o.  u.e  ,«,un,„e„  ...  ^■..-  and  the  furnishing  of  the  people  of  the  Theatre.  Chicago,  111.,  May  19.  20  and 
cago.  Most  mints  thr,.uu'h  southern  prairie  provinces  of  the  Dominion  with  21.  Assistant  Secretery,  E.  A.  bhay. 
Illinois  have   now   fallen   below   20  per    cheaper   and    better    fuel.     One    of    its     Orange.  N.  J. 
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Birminsham — One  b;Utory  of  60 
ovens  of  the  Sloss-Sheffieki  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.'s  new  $6,000,000  byproduct  plant 
at  North  Birmingham  befjan  operation 
recently.  Construction  of  the  new 
plant  is  nearing  completion,  and  Vice 
President  Hugh  Jlorrow  states  that 
fires  under  the  second  battery  will  be 
started  at  an  early  date. 

The  plant  has  two  batteries  of  60 
Semet-Solvay  ovens  each,  with  a  coking 
capacity  of  2,500  tons  of  raw  coal  every 
24  hours.  The  coke  will  be  used  by  the 
furnaces  of  the  company  and  the  breeze 
and  screenings  for  boiler  fuel.  The  tar 
pioduced  will  be  marketed  as  a  crude 
pioduct  at  present.  No  tar-refining 
equipment  has  been  installed  and  such 
refining  is  not  contemplated  during  the 
initial  operation  of  the  plant. 

Equipment  for  the  ammonia  distil- 
lates is  being  installed.  The  light  oil 
will  be  refined  and  the  products 
marketed. 

Tests  made  of  the  coal  which  will  be 
supplied  to  the  plant  indicate  a  24-hr. 
production  of  the  following  byproducts: 
About  20,000  gal.  crude  tar;  60,000 
pounds  ammonium  sulphate,  or  equiva- 
lent in  liquor,  17,000  gal.  light  oil,  or 
equivalent  in  fractionated  products  and 
1,800  tons  of  coke.  The  products  noted 
v.ill  result  from  the  operation  of  the 
two  blocks  of  ovens. 

The  fuel-gas  sui-plus  has  not  been 
accurately  determined,  as  the  boiler 
plant  of  4,800  rated  1  p.  will  consume  a 
large  amount.  The  boilers  will  furnish, 
in  addition  to  the  plant  needs,  steam 
for  an  electric-power  station,  distribut- 
ing to  the  company's  various  mines, 
quarries  and  fui'naces.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  7,000,000,000  cu.ft.  of  gas 
will  be  available  every  24  hours  for 
market  purposes. 


ILLINOIS 

Carlinville  —  Macoupin  County  coal 
records  were  broken  when  mine 
No.  2  of  the  Superior  Coal  Co.  hoisted 
5,382  tons  of  coal  in  eight  hours.  A 
total  of  1,537  mine  cars  were  required 
to  get  the  fuel  to  the  top  and  107 
railroad  cars  to   haul  it  away 

Chicago — The  Ayi-shire  Coal  Co., 
of  Oakland  City,  Ind.,  has  placed 
a  contract  with  The  Krehbiel  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  for  a  new  steel  tipple  to  be 
equipped  with  Jacobsen  horizontal 
screens  and  picking  tables,  for  its  new 
mine   at   Oakland   City. 

Collinsville  —  The  office  and  engine 
rooms    of    mine    No.    17    of    the    Con- 


solidated Coal  Co.,  about  two  miles 
northeast  of  here,  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  which  made  a  total  loss  said  to 
be  between  |25,000  and  $30,000.  No 
one  was  injured.  Because  of  the  switch- 
men's strike,  the  mine  has  cut  down 
its  force  and  only  15  men  were  at  work 
when  the  fire  was  discovered.  They 
reached  the  surface  safely.  At  least 
two  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  ma- 
chinery can  be  replaced  and  the  plant 
put  in  working  order  again.  Kingdon 
Gould,  of  New  York,  a  son  of  George 
J.  Gould,  is  president  of  the  Consoli- 
dated company. 

Herrin  —  A  temporary  wooden 
tipple  is  being  erected  at  the  Sunny- 
side  mine,  near  here,  in  Williamson 
County,  111.,  the  tipple  and  washer 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  on  April 
11.  President  Warden,  of  Chicago, 
visited  the  mine  recently  and  an- 
nounced definite  plans  relative  to  re- 
building. The  temporary  structure 
will  be  replaced  by  a  steel  tipple  as 
soon  as  materials  and  labor  can  be 
secured.  It  is  likely  that  the  washer 
will  not  be  rebuilt,  but  a  modern  re- 
screening  plant  will  be  constructed  in- 
stead. It  is  said  the  mine  began  hoisting 
coal  Jlay  1,  thus  giving  employment  to 
about  450  miners. 

The  Sunnyside  mine  of  the  Sunny- 
side  Coal  Co.,  at  this  place,  lost 
the  tipple  and  washery  by  fire  on  April 
11.  'The  hoist  and  boiler  house  were 
saved.  The  origin  of  the  fire  ii  sup- 
posed to  be  defective  wiring,  and  the 
loss  IS  estimated  at  $100,000.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  erect  a  modern  steel 
tipple  and  the  mine  is  expected  to  ba 
working  full  time  again  within  three 
months.  A  number  of  mines  were 
closed  down  for  a  few  days,  in  this 
section,  on  account  of  the  drivers  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  raise  in  wages 
but  all  mines  are  now  working  again. 

Harrisburg — According  to  reports, 
the  Harco  mine,  near  this  place, 
in  Williamson  County,  111.,  has  recently 
closed  a  contract  with  the  New  York 
Central  R.R.,  which  calls  for  a  ship- 
ment of  35  cars  daily.  The  railroad 
company  has  agreed  to  furnish  the  cars. 
This  means  th.;t  the  Harco  shaft  will 
b^'  running  steadily  during  the  summer, 
when  ordinarily  two  days  a  week  is 
about  the  average  running  time. 

Springfield — The  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  has  placed  its  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  use  of  connecting  mines  as  es- 
capements, in  the  case  of  R.  R.  Fow- 
ler, state's  attorney  of  Williamson 
County,  111.,  against  the  Johnson  City 
&  Big  Muddy  Coal  Co.  The  decision 
reverses    the    Williamson    County    Cir- 


cuit Court,  which  enjoined  the  company 
from  using  one  of  its  mines  as  an  es- 
capement for  a  connecting  mine.  The 
objection  to  the  escapement  was  made 
because  it  is  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  from  the  hoisting  shaft. 


INDIANA 

Clinton — Vermilion  Coal  Co.,  op- 
erating a  mine  in  the  Clinton  field,  has 
kased  1,700  acres  of  fifth-seam  coal 
land  from  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  will  sink  a  mine  south- 
west of  Clinton,  on  the  Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois  R.R.  switch.  Bricks  for 
the  boiler  house  are  here  and  steel  and 
boilers  are  being  shipped  to  the  mine 
site.  The  steel  corporation  operates 
the  Bunsen  mines  at  Universal,  and  is 
retaining  a  large  acreage  of  its  own 
adjoining  the  leased  tract. 


KENTUCKY 

Madisonville  —  Equipment  of  the 
Sunlight  Mining  Co.  of  Hopkins  County 
is  being  shipped  from  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  to  this  city  which  should  enable 
the  company  to  operate  its  mine  with- 
in 90  days.  Grading  will  commence  at 
once  and  the  construction  of  a  tipple 
will  also  begin  in  a  short  time.  The 
company  will  use  its  steam  shovel  for 
grading  purposes  and  will  also  strip 
coal  which  lies  near  the  surface.  In 
places  the  coal  is  covered  with  only  ten 
feet  of  earth,  while  at  other  points  it 
is  60  ft.  beneath  the  ground.  "The  com- 
pany will  operate  a  drift  mine  after 
stripping  the  available  coal.  Both  No. 
11  and  No.  12  seams  of  coal  will  be 
mined.  J.  S.  Morrow,  general  man- 
ager, says  that  the  company  has  600 
acres  of  mining  rights  situated  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  cut-oflf  and  the 
mine  will  be  three  miles  southwest  of 
this  city. 

Smalley — The  Bucks  Branch  Coal  Co. 
has  recently  increased  its  capitalization 
to  $100,000,  to  provide  for  general  busi- 
ness expansion. 

Type— The  Mitchell-Willis  Coal  Co. 
is  arranging  plans  for  extensive  im- 
provements at  its  plant  to  provide 
for  increased  operations.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  open  additional  mines  to  pro- 
vide increased  output,  and  the  com- 
pany's plans  call  for  the  construction 
oi  about  25  houses  for  miners'  ser- 
vice. 

Sergent,  —  The  Acme  By  -  Prod- 
ucts Coal  Co.,  Fleming,  Ky.,  is  under- 
stood to  be  arranging  plans  for  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  a  new  tipple 
at  its  local  mining  operations.  Plans 
will  also  be  made  for  the  construction 
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of  about  50  new  dwellings  to  be  used 
bjr  miners. 

MARYLAND 

Cumberland  —  To  arrange  for  in- 
creased coal  transportation  over  its 
system,  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood 
R  R.,  a  subsidiary  organization  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.,  has  purchased 
a  total  of  1,000  additional  coal  cars 
from  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.R.  Approx- 
imately 35  mining  operations  are  con- 
ducted" along  the  lines  of  the  company, 
with  production  averaging  about  100 
to  125  loads  of  coal  daily. 

For  the  proposed  development  of  ex- 
tensive coal  properties  in  the  Meadow 
Creek  district,  contract  has  be«n  awarded 
to  Boxley  Brothers,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
by  the  Greenbrier  &  Eastern  Ry.  Co., 
recently  incorporated,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  steam-operated  railway, 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $1,500,000 
for   initial  work. 

Spruce  Bridge  —  The  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  is 
understood  to  be  arranging  plans  for 
the  installation  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  the  immediate  development 
of  a  total  of  about  12,000  acres  of  coal 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Spruce  Bridge. 


and  R.  R.  Boon,  managing  director.  The 
headquarters  will  be  at  58  St.  Francis 
Xavier  St.,  Montreal.  Mr.  Boon  is  well 
known  in  Canadian  coal  circles  and 
until  recently  was  identified  with  the 
Canadian   Import  Co. 

Brooklyn — Si.\  long  established  coal 
companies  in  Brooklyn  announced 
recently  that  they  had  completed 
a  merger  and  henceforth  will  do 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $3,500,000.  The  combination,  it 
was  said,  will  save  $400,000  a  year  in 
overhead  charges.  Officers  of  the  new 
concern  are  Richard  J.  Wulff,  presi- 
dent; Rudolph  Reimer,  Jr.,  first  vice 
president;  Justin  J.  Rathjen,  second 
vice  president,  and  Walter  H.  Nelson, 
treasurer.  Frank  D.  Tuttle  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  The  firms 
participating  in  the  merger  are:  John 
F.  Schmadeke,  Inc.;  S.  Tuttle  Sons  & 
Co.;  Z.  O.  Nelson  &  Son;  Rudolph 
Reimer;  Jurgen  Rathjen  Co.,  and 
Harry  Blinn  Coal  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

New  York  —  On  May  1  many  of 
the  occupants  of  the  Washington  Build- 
ing, No.  1  Broadway,  left  this  old 
building,  which  has  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  coal  industry  for  many 
years.  The  building  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Co.  and  wili  be  altered  to  meet 
its  purposes.  Some  coal  firms  now 
located  in  the  building  have  been  pro- 
vided with  offices  on  other  floors.  Those 
firms  that  recently  removed  to  other 
quarters,  in  New  York  City,  are  the 
following : 

Alden     Coal     Mining    Co.,  Grand    Central 

Inc Palace 

American   Coal   Co Ill   Broadway 

American    Coal    Exporting 

Co 154    Nas.sau  St. 

Coaldale  Mining   Co 350  Broadway 

Emmons   Coal  Mining  CO.  .119  Broadway 

Eyre    Fuel    Co 80   Broadway 

Frame.  Friend  &  Stineman,  Grand   Central 

Inc Terminal 

H.  B.  W.   Haft 1  Broadway 

G.   D.  Harris  &  Co 522  Fifth  Ave. 

HartwcU  &  Lester,  Inc 154  Nas.sau  St. 

Industrial     Coal     &     Coke  .Marbriiifn  BIdg.. 

Corporation    13L'S  Broadway 

F.   R.  Lonj  &  Co Uarbridgo  Bldp., 

1328  Broadway 
Archibald   McNeil   *   Sons  Grand  Central 

Co Palace 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Inc.25    Beaver   St. 

W.  C.    Mason  &  Co 143    Liberty   St. 

Morrisdale  Coal  Co 15  Whitehall  St. 

Robin.son,  Haydon  &  Co.  ..143    Liberty    St. 
Rochester     &     Pittsburgh 

Coal  &  Iron  Co 90  West  St. 

Seller  Coal  Co 90  West  St 

Shawnee    Fuel    Co 90  West  SL 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co 154   Nassau  St 

Spring    Coal    Co 501   Fifth  Ave. 

Str;imship  Fuel  Corporri  tion  52  Broadway 
Wholesale     Coal    Trade 

Association    , 90  West  St 

New  York,— W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co., 
of  22  Beaver  St.,  this  city,  will 
hereafter  have  a  Canadian  organiza- 
tion to  be  known  as  W.  .\.  Marshall  & 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  The  officers  will 
be  W.  A.  .Marshall,  president;  Ray- 
mond Havemeyer,  vice  president; 
David  L.  Morrison,  secretiry-treasurer; 


OHIO 


Columbus  —  The  Queen  Shoals  Col- 
lieries Co.,  incorporated  under  Ohio 
laws  recently  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping a  tract  of  2,000  acres  of  coal 
lands  at  Queens  Shoals,  W.  Va.,  will 
probably  change  to  a  West  Virginia 
corporation  before  organizing.  Clyde 
H.  Hoyt,  of  the  Clyde  H.  Hoyt  Coal 
Co.,  of  Toledo,  is  the  moving  factor  in 
the  enterprise.  D.  H.  Armstrong,  of 
Columbus,  is  also  interested.  The  tract 
has  an  operating  mine  which  will  be 
enlarged  to  produce  1,000  tons  daily. 
The  product  will  be  sold  through  the 
Clyde  H.  Hoyt  Coal  Co.,  of  Toledo. 

Steubenville — J.  W.  Blower,  presi- 
dent; E.  W.  Blower,  secretary;  D.  C. 
Thomas,  vice-president,  and  E.  M. 
Blower,  all  connected  with  the  Pan- 
handle Colleries  Co.,  which  is  operating 
a  large  mine  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.R., 
near  here,  were  on  the  property  re- 
cently inspecting  progress.  The  an- 
nouncement is  made  that  the  mine, 
which  will  have  a  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  tons  daily,  will  be  opened 
by  the  middle  of  the  summer.  The 
mine  is  a  shaft  operation  and  will  be 
modem  in  every  respect. 


Continental  mine  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.  on  the 
West  Scranton  mountains.  The  com- 
pany is  maintaining  a  day  and  night 
fire-fighting  foi'ce  in  its  effort  to  con- 
quer the  fire.  The  first  is  said  to  have 
started  several  weeks  ago,  but  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  area.  At  first  the  com- 
pany officials  tried  to  fight  the  flames 
with  ordinary  means,  but,  failing  to 
make  headway,  they  concluded  to  seal 
up  this  section  of  the  workings  and 
then  flush  with  culm. 

Uniontown — The  sale  is  announced 
of  1,450  acres  of  virgin  Pittsburgh 
coal  land  in  Clay  Township,  Monon- 
galia County,  West  Virginia.  The  price 
ranges  from  $250  to  $300  an  acre,  the 
total  consideration  being  approximately 
$500,000.  The  coal  lies  up  Dunkard 
Creek,  and  is  pierced  by  the  Morgan- 
town  &  Wheeling  R.R.  The  sale  was 
made  by  E.  D.  Patterson,  of  Waynes- 
burg,  for  the  owners,  to  the  Monon- 
gahela  Development  Co.,  a  holding  con- 
cern composed  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
men.  Identity  of  interests  back  of 
the  purchase  has  not  been  disclosed, 
but  this  sale  is  understood  to  be  a 
forerunner  of  other  deals  by  large  in- 
dustrial concerns  to  insure  adequate 
fuel  supply  for  the  future. 

Waynesburg — Seven  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  was  the  price  paid  for  1,700 
acres  of  coal  lands  in  Cumberland 
Township,  Greene  County,  according  to 
a  deed  filed  here.  The  land  was  sold 
by  the  Prospect  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of 
Uniontown,  and  others,  to  the  Buckeye 
Coal  Co. 

Another,  but  smaller,  tract  of  coal 
land  has  been  purchased  by  the  Greene 
Improvement  Co.,  which  recently  com- 
pleted a  series  of  transactions  involving 
large  acreage  in  eastern  and  southern 
Greene  County.  In  the  latest  deal  53 
acres  in  Cumberland  Township  was  pur- 
chased by  the  company  from  Mrs.  Lu- 
-retia  E.  Garrettson,  of  Knoxville,  for 
$26,760,  or  approximately  $500  an  acre. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh  —  C.  B.  Turner,  and  as- 
sociates, are  understood  to  have  com- 
pleted negotiations  for  the  acquirement 
of  a  total  of  about  1,000  acres  of  coal 
properties  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  and  phins  are  be- 
ing arranged  for  immediate  develop- 
ment of  the  field  and  the  installation 
of  machinery. 

The  Kresage  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  a 
Delaware  corporation,  has  recently  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to 
$2,000,000  for  general  business  expan- 
sion. 

Scranton — It  is  stated  that  heavy 
damage  has  been  caused  by  a  fire  rag- 
ing in  the  upper  seam  workings  of  the 


VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg — The  Banner  Fork  Coal 
Co.  has  increased  its  capitalization  from 
$1,000,000  to  $1,200,000,  to  provide  for 
general  business  expansion.  S.  D.  Fer- 
guson is  president. 

Richmond — The  Richmond  Collier- 
ies Co.  has  been  incorporated  wth 
a  capital  of  $500,000  to  engage  in  gen- 
eial  coal  mining  operations  in  the  Rich- 
mond district.  William  Job  is  president, 
and  L.  M.  Johns,  secretary. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Cecil— The  Sterling  Coal  Company 
is  understood  to  be  arranging  plans  for 
the  immediate  rebuilding  of  the  elec- 
tric power  plant  and  tipple  at  its  local 
operation  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
with  a  loss  estimated  at  about  $50,000. 

Charleston — A  material  increase 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Car- 
bon Fuel  Co.,  of  Cabin  Creek,  in  the 
Kanawha  field,  has  been  decided  upon 
and    authorized    by    the    Secretary    of 
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State.  rrom  $1,000,000,  the  capital 
stock  has  been  increased  to  .1,250,000. 
J.  R.  Thomas,  of  tliis  city,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.— The  Stover  Coal 
Co.  has  acquired  the  Brown  Coal  Co., 
7\-ith  extensive  holdings  and  operations 
at  Nuttail  in  the  New  River  field.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Brown  company 
hoUlinjis,  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment and  the  construction  of  many  new 
houses  will  involve  an  e.xpenditure  of 
about  $700,000  or  $800,000.  The  Stover 
Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  with  Holly 
Stover,  of  Chicago,  president.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Holly  Stover  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  the  com- 
pany operating  in  the  Illinois  field.  Mr. 
Stover  is  also  largely  interested  in  the 
Stover  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  operating  in 
Kentucky,  and  in  the  Eclipse  Poca- 
hontas Coal  Co.,  operating  in  the  smoke- 
less fields  of  West  Virginia. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. — The  Chesapeake 
Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  having  recently  mate- 
rially increased  its  total  capitalization, 
has  entered  the  Marion  County,  W.  Va., 
field.  The  Chesapeake  company  secured 
from  the  Fairmont  &  Monongahela 
Coal  Co.  750  acres  of  Sewickley  coal, 
on  the  waters  of  Buffalo  Creek,  near 
Barrackville  in  Marion  County.  The 
purchase  price  was  reported  to  be 
about  $250,000.  The  company  plans 
immediate  development,  contracts  cov- 
ering the  sinking  of  two  shafts  having 
already  been  closed.  T.  H.  Johnson, 
of  Bellaire,  is  the  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  company,  being  also  an 
eastern  Ohio  operator.  The  vice-presi- 
dent is  J.  A.  Paisley  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  C.  H.  Eberts,  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

Gilbert,  W.  Va.— The  Guyan  Collier- 
es  Corporation  recently  organized  with 
■,  capital  of  $2,000,000,  is  arranging 
for  the  immediate  development  of 
about  11,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilbert.  It  is  understood 
that  this  property  contains  six  work- 
able coal   seams. 

Logan,  W.  Va. — Protest  against  the 
proposed  rate  increase  in  electric 
power  applied  for  by  the  Kentucky  & 
West  Virginia  Power  Co.  was  made  on 
April  21  by  a  delegation  of  15  coal 
operators  of  the  Logan  field,  headed 
by  J.  J.  Ross,  president  of  the  Logan 
Operators'  Association.  The  power 
company  is  asking  for  a  42  per  cent  in- 
crease, as  well  as  a  new  form  of  con- 


tract, both  of  which  are  opposed  by 
the  operators. 

Norwood,  W.  Va.— The  Peacock  Coal 
Co.,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  which  re- 
cently incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$150,000,  has  perfected  its  organiza- 
tion, with  Olandus  West,  president;  J. 
Horner  Davis,  vice-president;  E.  B. 
Templeman,  secretary;  and  P.  M. 
Robinson,  treasurer.  The  company 
has  completed  negotiations  for  coaf 
properties  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwood, 
and  is  planning  for  the  installation  of 
machinery  and  for  the  development  of 
the  operation.  Carl  Hornor  is  general 
manager. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — The  Chesapeake 
Coal  Co.  has  completed  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  about  750  acres  of 
the  coal  property  holdings  of  the  Mon- 
ongah  Coal  Co.  T.  H.  Johnson,  Bel- 
laire, Ohio,  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  C.  H.  Ebberts,  Wheeling,  is 
secretary-treasurer.  The  company  has 
already  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
sinking  of  two  shafts  on  the  property 
in  connection  with  proposed  develop- 
ment plans. 

WESTERN  STATES 

Clarksville,  Ark. — The  Nichols-King 
Coal  Co.  is  understood  to  be  having 
plans  prepared  for  the  sinking  of  an 
additional  mine  at  its  local  operation, 
to  provide  for  increased  output.  J.  E. 
Nichols   heads   the  company. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.— The  Millbrook 
Coal  Co.,  Exchange  Bank  Building,  re- 
cently organized,  is  planning  for  the 
development  of  extensive  coal  proper- 
ties in  Moniteau  County,  Mo.,  recently 
acquired  under  lease.  Machinery  and 
equipment  will  be  installed,  while  elec- 
trically operated  apparatus  will  be 
utilized  wherever  possible.  A.  L.  Mc- 
Cawley,  of  Jefferson  City;  W.  P.  Gris- 
horn  and  Raymond  A.  Becker,  both  of 
Kansas  City,  head  the  new  organiza- 
tion. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — The  Black  Diamond 
Ccal  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $150,000  to  engage  in  gen- 
eral coal-mining  operations.  The  com- 
pany has  completed  negotiations  for 
the  acquirement  under  lease  of  about 
1,200  acres  of  coal  properties  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mendota,  Mo.,  and  plans  are 
now  being  arranged  for  immediate  de- 
velopment. T.  L.  Greenleaf,  P.  A. 
Hilderbran,  both  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and 
W.  S.  Fleming,  Kansas  City,  are  the 
incorporators. 


Ragle  Pass,  Tex. — The  International 
Coal  Mines  Co.  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  the  installation  of  coal  min- 
ing machinery  and  equipment  for  all 
features  of  operation  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  development  of  about 
2,8S0  acres  in  the  Eagle  Pass  district. 
It  is  planned  to  have  an  initial  canacity 
of  about  250  tons  daily.  D.  II.  Echols 
i.;  manager. 

Spokane,  Wa.sh. — Four  months  after 
incorporation,  the  Harvard  Coal  Co., 
operating  at  Princeton,  B.  C,  is  ready 
to  start  shipments  according  to  F.  M. 
Goodwin,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
company,  who  has  his  headquarters 
in  the  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.  in  this 
city.  The  company  is  planning  exten- 
sive development  work  according  to  Mr. 
Goodwin. 


Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. — The  Rose- 
mary Mfg.  Co.  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  new  coal-handling  ap- 
paratus at  its  plant,  in  connection  with 
other  extensions  and  improvements. 
Arrangements  for  the  entire  work  have 
been  completed. 

Flint,  Mich. — Coal  operations  will 
be  started  here  within  a  few  weeks  by 
the  West  Side  Coal  Co.,  composed  of 
Cleveland  and  Chicago  operators,  who 
have  taken  over  leases  near  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  formerly  held  by  the 
What  Cheer  Mining  Co.  This  prop- 
erty includes  a  square  mile  of  terri- 
tory which  is  estimated  to  contain 
4,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  site  of  the 
plant  is  in  Genesee  County. 

Omaha,  Neb. — It  was  announced  re- 
cently that  orders  have  been  placed  for 
2,000  steel  coal  cars  for  summer  de- 
livery to  the  Union  Pacific  R.R.  They 
will  cost  more  than  $2,000,000. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. — The  Columbian  Rope 
Co.,  of  this  place,  manufactures  hemp 
rope  of  various  sizes,  and  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  others  to  counterfeit, 
a  paper  ribbon  is  inserted  in  one  of  the 
strands  during  manufacture.  On  this 
ribbon  is  stamped  the  name  of  the  man- 
facturer,  the  address  and  the  date  of 
the  patent.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  of  protection  are  obvious.  A 
trade  mark  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  rope  readily  could  be  counterfeited 
by  others.  But  a  strand  woven  into 
the  rope,  at  the  time  of  its  manufac- 
ture, or  as  in  this  case  a  ribbon  of  dis- 
tinctive type,  adds  security. 


Coming  Meetings 


The  Rocky  Moontajn  Coal  Mining  Insti- 
tut«  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Denver. 
Col.,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  First 
.\id  Meet,  an  Aug.  20  and  21.  Secretary, 
F.   W.   \Miiteside,    Denver,   Col. 

M.  O.  I.  Coal  Aii8ociatioB  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  June  16.  17  and  18  at 
Cedar  Point.  Ohio.  Secretarj-,  B.  F.  Nigrh, 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  .\s80cia- 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  10, 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va.  Secretary- 
manager.  Ellery  Gordon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kentucky  Mininir  InKtitute  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  June  4   and  5  at  Lexington, 


Ky.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Strickland,  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va. 

.\mcrican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May  24.  25. 
26  and  27  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Secretary, 
Calvin  W.  Rice.  29  West  39th  St.  New 
York   City. 

West  VirKinia  Coal  Minin«r  Institute  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  June  7  and  8,  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va,  Secretary. 
R.    E.   Sherwood,   Charleston,   W.   Va. 

American  Wliolesale  Coal  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  June  1  and  2  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary,  G.  H.  Merry- 
weather.   Washington,    D.   C. 

The  Colorado  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  .Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  8. 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Secretary,  E. 
Hopper,    Denver.    Col. 


West  VirKinia  Freeport  Coal  Operators' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
June  3  at  Kingwood.  W.  Va,  Secretary, 
A.  T.  Camahan,  Akron,  Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association 
Will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  24,  25,  26 
and  27  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary,  J.   G.   Crawford,   Chicago.    III. 

American  Institute  of    Electrical  Engineers 

will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  June  29  to  July  2.  Secre- 
tary,   F.    L.    Hutchinson.    New    York,    N.    Y. 

National  Coal  .Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  May  25.  26  and  27  at  tlie 
Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Secre- 
tary, W.  B.  Reed.  Commercial  Bank  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

The  American  .Association  of  Entiaeers 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the 
ri.anters  Hotel.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  10  and 
11.      C.    E     I'rayer.    secretary,    Chicago,    III 
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Obituary 


Georicr  Strebel  for  many  years  super- 
intcndtnt  of  mininpr  properties,  in  Bille- 
ville.  111.,  and  Kdwardsville,  111.,  died  re- 
cently at  Sprinplleld.  111.,  following  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  lie  was  67  years  old  and  a 
native  of  Switzerland.  He  is  survived  by 
his   wife   and   five  daughters. 

William  A.  Hunt,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pursglove  mine,  of  the  I'urstjlove 
Maher  Coal  Co.,  at  Stewartsvillc,  Ohio, 
was  accidently  electrocuted  l>y  eomine  in 
contact  with  a  66.U00-volt  current.  He  was 
handling  a  switch  at  the  entrance  of  the 
mine  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  29  years  of  age  and  had  been 
with  the  Pursglove  Maher  Co.  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

I.  W.  Srnmans,  a  prominent  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  coal  and  coke  operator,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Uniontown.  Pa., 
following  an  illness  which  has  its  origin  two 
years  ago.  Mr.  Seamans  never  regained  his 
health  following  an  operation  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  August,  1917.  At  one  time  he  was 
.a  power  in  the  coal  and  colie  development 
in  the  ronnollsviUe  rei;ion..  being  idintitied 
with  a  number  of  operations.  Mr.  Seamans 
w.as  associated  with  J.  V.  Thompson  at  one 
time  in  some  of  his  big  deals.  His  widow 
and  five  children  survive  him. 

William  A.  Bunt,  superintendent  of  the 
Purseglove  mines  at  Stewartsville.  Ohio, 
was  instantly  killed  on  April  7  while  at- 
tempting to  adjust  a  high-tension  switch  at 
the  entrance  to  a  mine,  66. OHO  volts  electro- 
cuting him.  Mr.  Hunt  was  Quite  well  known 
in  mining  circles  tliroughout  eastern  Ohio. 
He  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  and  had 
been  closely  identified  with  the  Stewartsville 
operation  for  several  years,  being  a  relative 
of  the  owners  of  the  plant.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  two  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

Hnrr.v  Haskell  Small,  sales  manager  of 
the  Goodman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. 
died  April  4,  of  heart  failure,  after  quite  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  born  Oct.  7.  1862.  at 
Portland,  Me.,  and  received  his  theoretical 
training  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  In-titute. 
After  connection  with  other  industries  he 
came  to  the  Goodman  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  1901,  as  manager  of  the  contr.ict  depart- 
ment, and  the  following  year  he  was  made 
sales  manager.  It  is  said  that  the  e(h- 
ciency  of  the  Goodman  Co.'s  sales  department 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  Mr.  Small's 
forcefulness.  his  methodical  attention  to 
business,  his  judgment  in  commercial  mat- 
ters and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  mining 
machinery  manufacture  and  use.  He  h  >d  a 
wide  acquaintance  throughout  the  mining 
industry. 

James  H.  McClelland,  aged  60,  died  of 
blood  poisoning  .at  his  home  in  Brazil. 
Ind.,  following  a  recent  operation.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  operators  in  the  Brazil 
block  coal  field  and  for  many  years  was 
head  nf  the  Brazil  Block  Coal  Co.,  which 
at  one  time  was  the  largest  producer  of 
coal  in  Indiana.  .-Vfter  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Brazil  mine  he  operated  bituminous 
mines  at  Wert  Terre  ll^iute  and  recently 
purchased  .a  large  holding  south  of  that 
city.  Mr.  McClelland  was  on  many  com- 
mittees for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  miners  and  operators  and  repre- 
sented the  block  coal  fields  in  many  na- 
tional conventions.  He  was  interested  in 
the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Brazil,  the 
Central  Iron  &  Si. el  Co..  and  several  in- 
dustries. Mr.  McClelland  was  chairman 
of  the  United  War  AVorlt  campaign  which 
raised  more  than  $35,000  in  Clay  County, 
Ind. 


Personals 


John  I.lovel,  efTicienev  engineer  of  the 
T>ehlgh  Vail,  y  Coal  Co..  has  resigned  to 
take  the  position  of  I..eal  manager  of  the 
Perolln   Co.   of  Americ.i. 

S.  W.  Inii«,  of  i  h;i  i.lelphla,  Pa.,  has 
li.in  appoint. d  sales  "ninager  for  Devoy 
&  Kiihn  Coiil  .tc  Coke  Co,  to  succeed  £.  O. 
Riiljcrwajr.   r.signed. 

]>avifl  I-nrmlnic.  formerlv  :--'neral  manager 
of  the  mine-:  r.f  the  Kb.  I  irg  Coal  Co.. 
at  Colver.  C:iTnbria  Couir  P.i.,  has  re- 
sign, d  his  p'Sltion  and  v  ;|  take  up  his 
resi.l.  nee  at  Oreensburg. 

I.,  r.  Thoman  has  resign.  .]  his  position 
In  ohnrpe  of  the  Kl.  Loui  oilice  of  the 
BIck.  tt  Coal  Co.  to  arcepi  ^  rvice  in  fuel 
con.o.rvatlon  with  the  Mlssmiti  Pacific  R.R. 
He   Ls  succeeded  by  M.  D.  .lo.vcf.. 


F.  W.  Ilolderman.  formerly  assistant 
division  engineer  of  the  Hazleton  division 
(Luzerne  County,  Pa.)  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed  division 
engineer  of  the  Lehigli  division  of  the  same 
company,  in  place  of  ti,  K.  Wood,  promoted. 
James  S.  Burgess,  who  was  formerly 
division  engineer  of  the  Snowshoe  division 
(Center  County,  Pa.)  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  has  resigned  to  uccept  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  Evans  Col- 
liery Co.,  at  Beaver  Meadow,  Carbon 
County,  Pa. 

L,.  A.  S.  Wood,  prominent  in  illumina- 
tion engineering  circles  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  illuminating  section  of  the  supply 
department  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  headquarters 
Paul  Jocquel,  for  many  years  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Berry-BergB  Coal  Co.,  of  St 
Louis,  has  resigned  to  go  with  the  Union 
Fuel  &  lee  Co. 

N.  F.  Lefavor  has  been  appointed  South- 
western Sales  Agent  for  the  Illinois  &  In- 
dian.i  Coal  (Corporation,  succeeding  F.  M. 
Johnson,  who  goes  with  the  St.  Louis  Coke 
&   Chemical   Co. 

L.  G.  Mccarty,  of  Solvay  Collieries  Co., 
Hemphill.  W.  Va.,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  superintendent  with  the  J.  C.  Sullivan 
interests,  at  their  Bartletts  Creek  Plant. 
Wyoming  County,  near  MuUins,  AV.  Va., 
effective  April  15. 

W.  L.  Luce,  formerly  general  manager 
of  the  mines  of  the  Ellsworth  Collieries  Co.. 
at  Ellsworth,  Washington  County,  Pa.,  has 
resigned  his  position.  Mr.  Luce  was  re- 
cently tendered  a  farewell  banquet  by  offi- 
cials of  the  company  at  Ellsworth. 

II.  I.  Smith,  formerly  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co., 
of  Sullivan,  Ind.,  is  now  with  the  American 
Mining  Commission  at  Belgrade,  Servia. 
where  an  investigation  is  being  conducted 
to  determine  the  possibilities  of  coal  min- 
ing in  the  Balkan  States. 

W.  A.  Luce,  of  Sewickley,  Pa.,  recently 
resigned  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
Ellsworth  Collieries  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  a  position  which  he 
has  filled  for  several  years.  His  resignation 
becomes  effective  May  1.  The  oijerations 
consist  of  several  large  well-equipped  mines 
on  the  Ellsworth  branch  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R. 

M.  A.  ISuehler,  formerly  sales  manager  of 
the  Western  Electric  Co.  at  its  Omaha 
house,  has  been  made  sales  manager  at 
the  Minneapolis  office.  Mr.  Buehler  joined 
the  Western  Electric  Co.'s  organization  in 
the  early  part  of  1915  and  became  sales 
manager  at  Omaha  during  the  fall  of  1917. 
Eliot  Lum  has  been  promoted  to  the  po- 
sition of  sales  manager  at  the  Onialia  olnce 
of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Buehler.  Mr.  Lum  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Western  Electric  Co.  as  a  student  in 
the  educational  courses  In  1905,  directly 
after  his  graduation  from  college.  In  1907 
he  became  a  member  of  the  telephone  en- 
gineering department  at  Chicago,  and  in 
1909  was  transferred  to  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  Minneapolis  house,  joining  the 
Omnha  organization  in  the  same  capacity 
in  the  winter  of  1912. 

Edward  I-.  Haas,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Union  Collieries  Coal  Co.,  at 
Penton,  Pa.,  as  coal  inspector,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  safety  Inspector 
with  the  same  company,  over  its  five  mines 
and  will  hold  both  positions  for  the  present. 
Mr.  Haas  is  president  of  the  Renton  Ath- 
letic Association  and  takes  an  active  in- 
terest In  community  welfare  work.  He 
was  formerly  emidoyed  by  the  Equit.able 
Coke  Co.,  at  its  Harwick  mine  as  assist- 
■  ant  mine  foreman. 

P.  A.  Coen,  formerly  vice  president  of 
the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co..  has  been  made 
vice  president  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Cleve- 
land Coal  Co..  of  Clevel'.ind.  which  has 
opened  an  office  at  Columbus.  Ohio  The 
Cleveland  Company  is  now  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  In  the  coal  busine  s  in  Ohio. 
In  addition  to  the  Columbus  oilice  the  com- 
pany maintains  a  branch  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Coen  will  spend  nis  time  be- 
tween the  Columbus  and  Cleveland  ollice 
and  In  the  field,  and  will  specialize  on 
Hocking  coals. 

JnmcB  Dalrjmplf,  state  coal  mine  Inspcc. 
tor  of  Colorado,  recently  won  a  decision 
in  the  Supremo  Court  sustaining  his  right 
to  an  Increase  of  $400  a  year  In  salary, 
allow.d  by  the  last  legislature.  State  Audi- 
tor Strong  had  refused  to  issue  a  warrant 
covering  the  raise  on  the  ground  that  the 
Inspector's  .salary,  under  the  rjjnstitution 
could  neither  be  raised  nor  lowend  during 
his  term  of  office.  Mr.  Dalrymple  contended 
th.at  the  constitutional  bar  was  removed 
when  his  olTlce  was  brought  under  civil 
ser\lcc. 


Arthur  F.  Martin,  auditor  for  more  than 
12  years  for  the  Davis  Colliery  Co.  and  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Elkins, 
W.  Va..  and  a.ssociated  with  the  W.  H. 
Green  Coal  Co.  as  sales  manager  since  Jan. 
1,  1920,  h-as  resigned  the  latter  position  to 
become  associated  with  the  Boone  County 
Coal  Corporation,  at  Sharpies,  W.  Va.,  as 
auditor.  Harry  B.  Martin,  his  brother.  Will 
be  his  successor. 

C.  11.  Ncsbitt.  chief  mine  inspector  for 
Alabama,  has  been  le-appointed  for 
another  term  by  Governor  Kilby.  Mr. 
Nesbitt  has  had  supervision  over  the  coal 
mines,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  inspector, 
for  a  number  of  years,  having  served 
under  three  state  administrations.  Prior 
to  his  initial  appointment  he  was  connect- 
ed with  some  of  the  larger  coal-mininK 
companies  in  an  engineering  capacity,  and 
is  well  posted  on  mining  conditions  and 
problems  in  this  field.  J.  B.  Corlin  hae 
been  appointed  an  assistant  inspector  to 
succeed  Hugh  Lynch,  who  resigned  some 
weeks    ago. 

Joseph  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  Elk 
River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Gauley  Coal  Land  Co..  to 
succeed  the  late  Colonel  Higginson,  of 
Boston.  The  Gauley  company  owns  what 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest,  it  not  the 
largest,  acreages  of  coal  and  timber  in 
AVest  Virginia,  much  of  the  company  s  hold- 
ings in  Greenbrier  County  having  been 
leased  within  the  last  year  or  so.  Mr. 
Bradley,  new  president  of  this  company,  is 
a  director  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
and  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
Associ^ition.  He  Is  also  a  trustee  of  the 
Cameron  estate  and  of  the  Bradley  estatt. 

Easene  McAullffe,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Union  Colliery  Co.,  in  an 
address  before  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Club, 
advocated  coal  storage  during  the  low-con- 
sumption season.  His  subject  was  "The 
Bituminous  Coal  Industry  and  the  Public. 
"During  the  period  of  low  consumption,' 
he  said,  "the  excess  coal  should  go  into 
storage,  and  from  this  storage  should  le 
taken  the  monthly  deficit  occasioned  by  the 
season  of  high  consumption.  With  a  duty 
due  to  the  thousands,  who  from  force  of 
circumstances  cannot  store  coal  during  thi 
summer  season,  the  working  class  in  par- 
ticular, the  operators  and  dealers  should 
unite  in  their  efforts  to  provide  the  proper 
storage  for  the  coal,  which  becomes  so 
essential  during  the  long  and  especialls 
hard   winter." 

Carl  Scholz,  a  well  known  Chicago  mining 
engineer,  made  his  first  trip  by  airplane 
from  Charleston  to  Wyoming,  botli  in  VV. 
Va  where  he  is  superintending  the  opening 
of  large  coal  mines.  The  trip  did  not  result 
disastrously,  nevertheless  he  did  not  make 
it  unscathed,  since  when  near  his  des- 
tination Mr.  Scholz  and  his  pilot  w-ere 
forced  to  land  and  the  machine  in  which 
they  were  riding  struck  the  branch  ot  a 
tree  in  a  ravine.  Mr.  Scholz  had  chosen  the 
aircraft  as  solving  the  problem  of  Betting 
to  the  Wyoming  mines  without  the  loss  oi 
a  day's  time  on  the  railroad  and  tucc.eded 
in  interesting  other  operators  in  the  project. 
Where  it  formerly  took  him  a  day  to  reach 
tlie  i>roperty  the  aircraft  made  the  trip  in 
40  minutes.  While  Mr.  Scholz  sustained  a 
number  of  cuts  and  bruises  when  the  air- 
ship was  forced  to  land,  he  has  nr'  aban- 
doned his  plan  of  using  the  air  route  as  a 
quick  way  of  getting  to  and  from  the  opera- 
tion in  whlcS  he  is  interested. 

O  C.  Straight  and  Fred  B.  McClure,  civil 
and  milling  engineers,  successors  to  the 
Fairmont  Engineering  Co.,  .have  opened 
ofiices  in  the  .American  Building.  Fairmont, 
W  Va  This  firm  is  equippe.l  to  dj  all 
kinds  of  engineering,  both  members  ot  the 
firm  having  had  considerable  experience  In 
the  examination  and  making  ot  reports  on 
coal  properties.  In  con^itructing  mining 
plants  and  in  building  highways  M.ssri. 
Straight  and  McClure  bought  out  the  Fair- 
mont Engineering  Co.  March  20,  and  are 
now  doing  the  engineering  work  lor  about 
20  coal  mining  comiianies.  O.  C.  Straight 
has  had  ten  years'  ex-ierlen-e  in  m  ivng 
engineering.  He  was  with  the  Hone  Gas 
Co  for  three  vears.  He  lias  local,  d  many 
wells  in  West  Virginia  and  in  Penn  ylvnnla. 
For  two  years  he  was  assistant  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Bethlehem  Coal  Co.  His  expe- 
rience In  highway  construction  consists  of 
eighteen  months'  work  in  France  with  the 
.A.  R.  F.  For  a  time  he  was  connected  with 
the  Fairmont  Engineering  Co. 

Fred  B.  McClure  has  had  four  year.s'  ex- 
perience In  mining  engineering,  during 
which  time  he  was  in  charge  of  tb"  mining 
operations  (as  engineer)  of  the  Fairmont 
&  Lowesvillc  Coal  <"o.  He  engineircd  the 
construction  and  installation  of  the  new 
plant  of  the  company.  He  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Fairmont  Engineering  Co. 
at   South    Bend,   Ind. 
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The  Vanishing  Point 

PROFIT  can  be  taken  from  a  business  in  such  a 
degree  that  it  affords  to  the  operator  a  maximum 
benefit  without  upsetting  price  levels  generally.  A  few 
of  the  larger  coal  companies  have  deliberately  set  their 
prices  at  a  point  that  will  render  them  a  maximum  net 
profit  for  the  year  with  a  minimum  payment  of  Federal 
taxes.  If  all  coal  companies  would  follow  the  same 
practice  the  income  of  the  Government  would  be 
seriously  decreased  and  Congress  forced  to  adopt  other 
and  better  avenues  of  taxation  than  the  present  excess 
profit  system. 

Taking  all  the  market  will  bear  under  present  condi- 
tions nets  the  producer  little  but  ill-will  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  and  piles  up  the  storm  of  wrath  to  come, 
for  beyond  a  certain  point  taxes  take  the  bulk  of  the 
receipts.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself  and  put  a  stop 
order  on  the  price. 


Educate  the  Public  with  Facts 

THE  National  Coal  Association  has  recently  entered 
upon  a  program  of  publicity  that  contemplates  the 
organization  of  speakers'  bureaus  in  the  local  associa- 
tions and  widespread  publicity  by  word  of  mouth  and 
through  the  press.  The  new  work  of  the  national 
association  along  these  lines  is  described  as  an  effort 
to  lay  a  ground  work  for  the  character  of  public  declara- 
tion that  will  tell  exactly  what  the  problems  of  the 
industry  are  and  in  doing  so  form  the  basis  for  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public.  We  are 
told  that  to  do  this  "the  public  must  be  taken  into  the 
operator's  confidence  and  be  frankly  and  unhesitatingly 
told  the  operator's  vieypoint."  A  very  laudable  pro- 
gram and  one  in  the  furtherance  of  which  the  coal  trade 
press  will  gladly  assist.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  tell 
the  public  the  vievsTDoint  of  the  operator — tell  the 
operator  the  viewpoint  of  the  public  if  you  would  win 
public  approval. 

Accept  first  the  fact  that  the  public  is  now  interested 
first  in  price — price  of  mine  labor  and  of  coal — and 
after  that  in  profit,  both  of  labor  and  operator.  Get 
the  facts  and  lay  them  before  the  public.  The  industry 
today,  as  an  industry,  is  without  the  assembled  informa- 
tion to  properly  convince  the  skeptical,  and  such  data 
as  are  available  are  closely  held. 

If  the  producers  of  half  the  bituminous  coal  in  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  the  national  association, 
really  desire  to  let  the  public  in  on  the  condition  of 
their  business,  and  we  believe  they  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  so  doing  and  nothing  to  hide,  let  them  assemble  the 
facts  and  give  them  to  the  public.  We  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Garfield 
a  year  ago  to  the  operators  assembled  in  Chicago  at 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion: 

"Now,  the  public  has  much  to  learn.     The  public  is 


waiting  to  be  informed  concerning  many  of  these  vital 
questions  which  are  pressing  upon  you  and  upon  the 
officers  of  the  government.  The  public  is  ready  to  pay 
for  what  it  ought  to  pay  for.  But  the  public  demands 
the  right  to  know  whether  what  is  being  charged  is 
just  or  not.  You  and  I  haven't  any  right  to  ask  that 
they  close  their  eyes  and  pay.  Just  as  it  is  important 
sfor  you  to  know  the  cost  of  production  so  it  is  important, 
if  not  imperative,  that  the  public  know  what  the  cost  of 
consumption  is.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  they  have 
a  right  to  know  in  a  general  way,  at  any  rate,  what 
profits  you  are  making,  whether  excessive  or  not." 


Apply  the  Golden  Rule 

LABOR  gets  an  increase,  costs  of  production  go  up, 
profits  figured  on  the  percentage  basis  are  added 
on,  the  cost  of  commodities  and  of  living  mount  and 
labor  demands  another  increase,  in  the  ordinary  every- 
day routine  of  today.  Each,  labor  and  producer,  blames 
the  other.  Everyone  is  the  innocent  bystander  now  and 
the  loudest  protests  and  most  radical  statements  are 
coming  from  the  supposedly  staunch  element  of  our 
people — bankers,  who  have  to  pay  thirty  cents  for  a 
collar ;  lawyers  and  doctors,  who  are  asked  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  pair  of  shoes. 

If  the  buying  public  were  but  organized  we  would 
today  witness  a  strike  of  far  greater  moment  than  any 
heretofore — a  strike  of  buyers  of  the  ordinary  con- 
veniences of  life.  Far-sighted  leaders  in  business  today 
point  the  way  to  start  the  line  of  prices  downward 
without  a  wreck.  Let  every  seller  reduce  his  profit  to 
the  vanishing  point  or  lower,  taking  a  loss  if  necessary 
for  a  time.  Thus  the  first  step  in  the  "Do  unto  others" 
policy  would  lead  to  the  next,  for  our  faith  in  the  com- 
mon honesty  and  fair  mindedness  of  American  labor  is 
such  that  we  believe  that  the  coal  operator  once  having 
proven  good  faith  by  lowering  prices  and  profits,  could 
ask  and  would  receive  concessions  in  wages  from  his 
employees. 


Cottrell  Director  of  Mines 

MINING  men  will  be  plea.sed  at  the  selection  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell 
as  the  new  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Although 
not  a  mining  man  by  training  or  experience.  Dr. 
Cottrell  is  a  thoroughgoing  scientist,  a  man  of  broad 
thought  and  very  human  sympathies. 

Under  his  direction  the  bureau  will  find  new  inspira- 
tion for  scientific  research  and  the  mining  industries 
a  new  technical  leader.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  may  be 
considered  to  have  passed  through  the  promotional 
stage  and  now,  firmly  established  with  the  mining 
public  and  under  the  impetus  of  new  leadership,  to 
be  entering  upon  a  period  of  greater  opportunity  and 
usefulness. 
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Action  Begins  on  the  Indictments 

NO  SURPRISE  was  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
defendants  in  the  Indianapolis  indictments  when 
they  last  week  filed  bills  in  the  various  States  in  which 
they  reside,  asking  that  the  Attorney  General  and 
various  and  sundry  other  legal  lights  of  the  Government 
be  enjoined  from  putting  them  on  trial  before  Judge 
Anderson. 

The  defendants  are  first  of  all  interested  in  keeping 
out  of  Federal  jails,  and  the  indictment  of  last  March 
was  a  trap  for  the  unwary.  It  is  understood  to  be 
the  opinion  of  some  counsel  that  should  those  indicted 
appear  before  Judge  Anderson,  and  should  a  single 
overt  act  by  any  one  of  the  accused  be  proven,  all 
would  be  liable,  so  broad  and  hazy  is  the  indictment. 

Of  course,  what  both  operators  and  miners  desire  is 
to  separate  the  charges  and  have  each  accused  told 
what  he  is  accused  of  having  done,  in  order  that  he  may 
proceed  to  defend  himself.  Perhaps  the  present  pro- 
ceeding will  force  the  Government  to  come  out  in  the 
open  and  most  certainly  will  give  us  a  new  set  of 
interpretations  of  the  validity  of  the  Lever  Act. 


Boiler  Room  as  the  Manager's 
After-Thought 

IN  the  boiler  rooms  of  too  many  of  our  coal  mines 
the  fact  is  clearly  attested  that  the  real  business  of 
the  coal  industry  is  not  running  a  power  plant  but 
operating  a  coal  mine.  There  is  no  need  to  ask  if  the 
man  at  the  head  of  the  whole  operation  is  a  mechanical 
engineer.  It  is  evident  he  is  not  or  he  would  not  have 
stood  so  long  by  the  locomotive  boiler  and  hand  firing 
and  resisted  so  determinedly  the  pleading  of  his 
mechanical  engineers  for  equipment  better  calculated 
to  give  results  and  save  fuel.  He  would  have  known 
that  the  only  kind  of  coal  to  use  under  an  old-style 
boiler  with  the  old-style  grate  is  the  expensive  lump  and 
nut  fuel  that  was  used  when  old-style  boilers  and  grates 
had  their  day. 

He  should  remember — none  more  readily — that  in  the 
early  years  of  coal  mining  slack  was  not  sold  but  shoveled 
to  one  side.  Coal  was  picked  up  with  forks  and  the 
slack  was  left  in  the  mines,  or  if  brought  to  the  surfaces 
was  piled  outside  in  the  tipple  yard.  No  one  could 
afford  to  use  slack  with  the  old  type  of  grate,  for  it 
wouldn't  raise  steam  and  went  through  the  grate  open- 
ings to  be  wheeled  to  a  dump,  where  to  the  despair  and 
chagrin  of  the  whole  neighborhood  it  usually  completed 
its  combusiton  and  filled  the  air  with  the  aroma  of  sul- 
phur fumes. 

It  was  only  when  automatic  stokers  were  introduced 
that  slack  became  salable.  At  first  it  barely  paid 
freight,  then  it  began  to  pay  a  part  of  the  mining  cost 
and  finally  in  a  few  isolated  cases  in  times  of  shortage 
it  sold  a  little  higher  than  lump  because  the  large  coal 
had  to  be  crushed  and  appliances  for  that  purpose  were 
not  available. 

It  may  be  said  ami  thought  that  slack  having  become 
of  value,  Why  not  go  on  using  lump  or  nut  in  the  field? 
It  has  been  done  before  when  these  sizes  were  expensive 
or  exclusively  salable;  why  not  go  on  doing  it  now  that 
the  smaller  sizes  are  marketable  at  a  more  reasonable 
figure?  Why  make  a  cimnge  now  when  the  argument 
for  change  is  a  little  weaker  rather  than  a  little 
stronger  than  before? 

The  answer  is  this:    The  diflference  in  price  between 


slack  and  larger  sizes  still  warrants  ihe  greater  use  of 
slack;  dirty  coal  can  be  used  on  the  newer-style  grates 
and  cannot  be  burned  on  older  types;  good  grates  save 
coal  while  others  only  waste  it.  The  argument  is  strong 
enough  to  eliminate  the  need  for  any  hesitation.  The 
only  reason  why  such  a  change  does  not  come  quicker 
is  becau.se  the  mining  man  .sees  all  his  problems  from 
the  working  face  of  his  mines.  He  rarely  looks  in  the 
boiler  room  unless  a  flue  is  leaking  or  a  grate,  a  firedoor 
or  an  arch  has  fallen.  Any  boiler  is  good  enough  for 
him,  for  he  doesn't  understand  the  steam-making 
business. 

More  and  more  is  coal  sold  on  specifications.  Quality 
is  taking  the  place  of  quantity  as  the  great  desideratum. 
The  only  way  to  provide  all  the  quality  of  which  a  coal 
is  capable  to  cast  out  all  the  inferior  material  and 
to  do  this  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  Where  the  choice 
is  between  the  market  or  the  rock  dump,  care  in  selec- 
tion must  be  exercised,  but  where  the  choice  is  between 
one's  own  boiler  plant  and  the  boiler  plant  of  the  cus- 
tomer the  coal  operator  can  afford  to  eliminate  much  coal 
that  is  merely  dubious.  At  times  he  may  even  have  to 
add  some  clean  slack  to  the  waste.  Only  a  picking  table 
and  a  mechanical  stoker  at  the  mine  can  give  the  essen- 
tial letters  of  introduction  for  any  coal  that  seeks  admis- 
sion to  the  best  type  of  boiler  installation  in  a  distant 
city. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  boiler  room  will  cease 
to  be  the  manager's  after-thought  or  his  bad  guess. 
The  mining  engineer,  regular  or  consultant,  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  its  design  or  construction. 
The  mechanical  engineer  will  be  left  untramelled  in  its 
planning  and  his  mining  confrere  will  then  cease  to  be 
troubled  with  the  high  cost  of  steam  raising  or  with 
the  difficulties  arising  from  frequent  boiler  breakdowns. 


Look  Far  Afield 

NOTHING  does  more  to  develop  industry  than  the 
disadvantages  under  which  some  portions  of  it 
labor.  Out  of  the  perplexities  of  certain  regions  come 
developments  that  more  favored  localities  might  never 
discover  and  initiate. 

Thus  we  look  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  progress  in  the 
pulverization  of  coal,  its  distribution  and  use  and  to 
Brazil  to  gain  information  as  to  the  use  of  that  product 
by  railroads.  To  California  we  may  direct  our  at- 
tention, for  its  low-grade  fuel  and  the  needs  of  the 
war  have  made  experiments  in  pulverization  profitable. 

Briquetting  may  possibly  make  its  largest  progress 
away  from  the  coal  regions,  notably  in  Ontario.  The 
advances  made  will,  however,  soon  react  on  the  coal 
field,  which,  it  is  true,  has  long  had  quite  a  few  briquet- 
ting  plants.  The  Dakotas  are  going  to  show  us  some- 
thing about  carbonizing  and  briquetting  low-grade  coals, 
and  Saskatchewan  will  soon  indicate  ways  in  which  the 
work  may  be  done.  In  those  sections  only  lignites  are 
now  being,  or  are  to  be,  beneficiated,  but  the  work  will 
undoubtedly  add  to  the  methods  already  tried  and  avail- 
able in  the  treatment  of  low-  and  high-volatile  bitu- 
minous coals. 

Many  are  the  problems  bearing  on  operation  in  nor- 
mal coal  fields,  but  they  find  their  first  and  most  phe- 
nomenally successful  solution  where  difficulties  are 
greatest.  Proved  there,  they  gradually  spread  to  mines 
that  are  more  normal.  The  far-afield  becomes  close  up 
as  the  year  pass  by. 
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Representative  Garland  Is  House  Authority 

On  Mining  Affairs* 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  Pennsylvania 
Representative  at  Large  Has  Made  a  Close  Study  of  Mineral  Pro- 
duction— Was  at  One  Time  Vice-President  of  Federation  of  Labor 

By  Paul  Wooton 


WHEN  Mahlon  M.  Garland,  now  Representative 
at  large  from  Pennsylvania  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  a  younger  man  an  in- 
cident occurred  at  the  collar  of  the  shaft  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania coal  mine  which  has  since  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  analyzing  political  and  legislative  propaganda. 
At  that  particular  mine  it  was  customary  to  keep  the 
mules  underground  all  the  time  unless  it  became  nec- 
essary to  shut  down  the  mine  for  a  considerable  period. 
Such  a  shutdown  having  become  necessary,  the  mules 
were  brought  to  the  surface  after  they  had  been  under- 
ground many  months.  He  saw  them  brought  to  the 
surface  with  their  eyes  carefully  bandaged,  and  noted 
the  safeguards  taken  to  prevent  their  too  sudden  ex- 
posure to  the  light  of  day. 

For  weeks  thereafter  these  mules  revelled  in  a  pas- 
ture. Then  it  came  time  to  start  working  the  mine 
again,    and   the  mules   were   led   up  to   the  cage  pre- 


MAHLON  M.  GARLAND 


•Reprinted  from  an  article  In  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
entitled  "Government  Officials  Who  Influence  Mining." 


paratory  to  being  lowered  for  another  long  sojourn 
underground.  They  were  keenly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  about  to  be  returned  to  surroundings 
less  to  their  liking,  showing  all  the  obstinate  determina- 
tion for  which  they  are  noted,  and  declined  to  be  led 
or  driven  onto  the  cage.  Every  expedient  tried  was 
unsuccessful  until  the  foreman  conceived  the  idea  of 
leading  a  blind  mule  onto  the  cage  first.  Despite  the 
disposition  they  had  previously  shown,  the  mules,  like 
sheep,  followed  their  superannuated  companion  onto 
the  cage,  and  soon  were  at  their  old  task  of  providing 
traction   in  the  darkness   of  the  workings. 

This  incident  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Garland  as  typical 
of  human  conduct  in  many  instances.  Despite  the  good 
sense  of  individuals,  they  frequently  defeat  their  own 
desires  for  betterment  through  following  improper 
leadership.  In  his  long  experience  in  adjusting  dif- 
ferences between  employers  and  employees,  and  dur- 
ing his  career  as  a  politician  and  statesman,  Mr. 
Garland  has  found  frequent  use  for  the  story  of  the 
mules  as  an  illustration  of  the  consequences  of  blind 
leadership. 

Through  his  life-long  association  with  the  coal 
industry  Mr.  Garland  has  followed  closely  developments 
in  other  lines  of  mineral  production.  He  has  given 
much  attention  to  mining  legislation  and  has  just  con- 
ducted a  thorough  investigation  of  the  war-minerals 
situation.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  capital  and  labor  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Garland  formerly  worked  as  a  laborer  in 
iron  and  steel  mills  and  has  been  prominently  connected 
with  the  union  labor  movement.  He  at  one  time  was 
the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  and  served  two  terms  as  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

As  a  labor  leader  who  also  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
employers  he  has  frequently  been  called  upon  to  ad- 
vise labor  and  capital  in  industrial  troubles.  During 
the  anthracite  strike  Mr.  Garland  took  an  important 
part,  and  was  selected  by  John  Mitchell  as  labor's  mem- 
ber of  the  arbitration  commission,  which,  however, 
did  not  function,  as  an  agreement  was  reached  without 
referring  the  matter  to  an  arbitration  board. 

Mr.  Garland  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1856.  After 
twenty  years'  work  as  a  laborer  in  the  steel  mills  he 
embarked  in  politics,  and  served  for  many  years  as 
Collector  of  Customs  at  Pittsburgh.  He  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Pittsburgh  and  as  a 
member  of  the  School  Board.  He  has  been  prominent 
also  in  the  affairs  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining,  Mr.  Garland  is  confronted  with  a  variety  of 
legislation  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  mining 
affairs. 
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Mine  Layout  Arranged  for  Large  Tonnage 
and  Minimum  Handling  Cost 

While  Not  a  Deep  Seam,  Care  Has  Been  Taken  to  Leave  Adequate  Side  Pillars 
on  All  Headings  and  a  Large  Area  of  Coal  Round  the  Shafts,  Both  of  Which  Are 
To  Be  Used  for  Hoisting — A  Natural  Grade  of  1.5  Per  Cent  Facilitates  Caging 

By  James  R.  Elliott 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


ONE  OF  the  most  important  points  in  the  trans- 
portation system  of  any  mine  is  the  shaft  bottom. 
No  matter  what  the  facilities  for  handling  coal 
on  the  surface  or  how  elaborate  the  arrangements  for 
dispatching  the  trips  within  the  mine  may  be,  ease 
and  efficiency  of  operation  at  these  points  go  for  naught 
if  the  coal  moves  slowly  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  The 
loaded  and  empty  cars  as  they  enter  and  leave  the 
cages  must  be  handled  quickly  and  effectually. 

The  method  by  which  the  coal  is  to  be  developed 
exerts  a  strong  influence  upon  the  bottom  layout. 
Furthermore  the  lay  of  the  bed  must  be  considered,  as 
well  as  the  general  dimensions  of  the  tract  to  be  mined. 
Sometimes  much  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  natural 
dip  of  the  coal.  At  the  Mather  Collieries,'  located  .it 
Mather,  near  .Jefferson,  in  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania, 
can  be  found  a  bottom  layout  that  is  highly  effective 
and  yet  notable  for  the  absence  of  machinery.  This 
plant  is  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Chartiers  Southern 
R.R.  which  runs  along  the  south  branch  of  Ten  Mile 
Creek,  and  connects  with  the  Monongahela  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  at  Millsboro,  Pa. 

The  company  owns  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 


'The  surface  plant    of  this  operation  was  fully  described  in  Vol. 
16.   pp.    783-786. 


acres  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  of  coal,  which  averages 
from  6  ft.  to  6  ft.  9  in.  in  thickness  throughout  the 
tract.  Overlying  the  coal  is  a  drawslate  about  1  ft.  in 
thickness.  The  plant  is  situated  in  the  southeast  central 
part  of  the  field  and  near  the  lowest  elevation  of  the 
bed.  Two  concrete-lined  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the 
coal,  which  lies  at  this  point  about  350  ft.  below  the 
surface.  These  shafts  are  850  ft.  apart.  Both  shafts 
eventually  will  be  utilized  for  hoisting  the  coal,  although 
at  present  the  whole  output  is  removed  through  the 
No.  1  shaft.  Shaft  No.  2  is  employed  for  hoisting  men 
and  materials.  The  fan  which  normally  exhausts  air 
from  the  mine  is  situated  at  the  No.  2  shaft.  The 
direction  of  the  air  currents  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  map,  which  covers  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
property,  was  prepared  as  a  projection  for  the  current 
year's  operation  and  shows  in  detail  the  method  of 
mining.  The  landings  for  loads  above  each  shaft  are 
double  tracked  for  a  distance  of  1,000  ft.  and  will 
ultimately  be  extended  the  same  distance  below  for 
the  empties.  The  grade  is  in  favor  of  the  loads,  averag- 
ing 1.5  per  cent  and  over,  so  that  the  handling  of  cars 
is  entirely  by  gravity.  This  has  been  made  possible 
by  sinking  the  shaft  square  with  the  general  dip  of 
the  bed,  thus  utilizing  to  a  large  degree  a  natural  grade. 
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Self-dumping  cages  are  employed.  After  leaving  the 
cage  the  empty  cars  drop  by  gravity  to  a  double-tracked 
landing  below  the  shafts.  Thence  they  may  be  made  up 
into  trips  and  hauled  away  by  locomotives  over  empty 
tracks  located  on  either  side  of  the  loaded-car  landing 
and  40  ft.  distant  from  it. 

All  main  entries  in  the  mine  have  been  laid  out  on 
50-ft.  centers,  one  heading  for  the  loads  and  one  for 
the  empties  paralleling  it.  Manways  have  been  pro- 
vided and  outside  entries  are  used  for  the  return  air. 
It  is  the  intention  to  bring  the  tonnage  through  shaft 
No.  1  up  to  4,000  tons  in  eight  hours,  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  underground  transportation  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  provide  ample  empty  and  load  trackage. 

The  concentrated  panel  system  of  development  has 
been  adopted,  the  lengths  between  face  entries  being 
about  1,200  ft.,  with  300-ft.  rooms.  These  chambers  are 
driven  on  100-ft.  centers  with  breakthroughs  every 
ninety  feet.  The  shaded  portion  of  the  map  indicates 
where  it  is  intended  to  commence  drawing  the  rib 
section. 

The  coal  is  cut  with  Jeffrey  shortwall  machines  and 
the  loaded  cars  are  gathered  at  the  main  entries  by 
storage-batterj'  locomotives.  From  this  point  the  trips 
are  hauled  to  the  shaft  bottom  by  trolley  locomotives. 
At  the  pre.-;ent  time  six  6-ton  storage-battery  machines 
and  one  13-ton  trolley  locomotive  are  in  use. 

Sixty-pound  rail  is  used  on  the  landings;  40-lb.  on 
all  haulage  entries  and  20-lb.  sections  in  the  rooms. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  shaft  bottom  and  landings  at  the 
No.  1  shaft;  the  arrangement  at  the  No.  2  shaft  is  an 
exact  duplicate.  The  track  gage  is  44  in.  while  cars  of 
2i-ton  capacity  are  used.  This  illustration  is  prac- 
tically self-explanatorj',  showing  in  detail  the  type  of 
construction  around  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tracks  better  than  any  descriptive  matter 
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FIG.  2.  LAYOUT  OF  SHAFT  BOTTOM 

With  such  large  piUars  and  a  seam  only  350  ft  deep  no  movement 

of  any  kind  should  trouble  the  shafts 

that  could  be  written.  The  plant  at  Mather  was 
designed  by  Baton  &  Elliott,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who 
also  supervised  its  construction. 
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FIG.  3.     DETAILS  OF  THE  SHAFT  BOTTOM  AND  TRACKAGE  LAYOUT 
Convenience    and    capacity    characterizes    this    gravity-operated    bottom  layout.     Steul   timbering  and  concrete   provide   for  the 
permanency  of  the  installation.     Few,  if  any.  mine  problems  exceed  in  importance  that  of  the  layout  of  the  landing  of  a  shaft. 
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What  Belt  Should  Be  Selected  and  What 
Treatment  It  Should  Receive 

Belting  Should  Be  Fitted  to  the  Conditions  Existing,  Though  a  Lengthening  of 
Pulley  Centers,  an  Increase  in  Pulley  Width  and  Other  Changes  May  Lessen 
Wear — Improper  Lacing  May  Cause  an  Otherwise  Good  and  Suitable  Belt  to  Fail 

By  E.  K.  Black 

Akron,    Ohio 


TRANSMISSION  belts,  like  delicate  machinery, 
must  be  given  proper  care  if  the  user  expects 
them  to  render  adequate  service.  This  is  such  a 
self-evident  truism  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  repeat- 
ing and  yet  it  is  frequently  overlooked.  Belts  that 
should  be  good  for  years  of  continued  service  are  in 
many  cases  subjected  to  abuses  which  soon  render  them 
useless.  The  manufacturer  often  is  blamed  for  having 
put  out  a  defective  product  when  in  reality  the  belt  it- 
self was  faultless. 

Unjustified  claims  for  adjustments  on  injured  belts 
are  made  frequently  by  disgruntled  users.  Every  manu- 
facturer can  cite  dozens  of  such  cases.  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  for  instance,  recently  was  asked  to  make 
an  adjustment  on  a  belt  that  had  been  torn  along  its 
length  for  several  yards  at  either  end.  The  user  was 
vehement  in  asserting  that  the  belt  was  defective,  but 
when  an  examination  was  made  it  was  clearly  showTi 
that  the  only  cause  for  injury  was  improper  lacing. 
The  lace  holes  had  been  punched  haphazardly  and  with 
no  regard  to  the  necessity  for  providing  that  the  stress 
would  be  across  the  width  of  the  belt.  The  result  was 
that  when  put  in  use  the  belt  ripped  and  was  practically 
ruined. 

Improper  lacing  probably  is  the  most  common  mis- 
take made  by  users,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  that  causes 
the  most  serious  trouble,  often  completely  nullifying 
all  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  the  manufacturer  used 
in  making  the  belt.  There  is  no  excuse  for  ruining  a 
good  belt  in  this  way.  By  observing  the  following 
simple  rules  the  belt  will  give  the  best  service  of  which 
it  is  capable: 

(1)  Cut  the  ends  of  the  belt  absolutely  square.  Do 
not  depend  upon  your  eye  or  use  an  ordinary  ruler.  If 
the  end  is  slanted  in  the  least  degree  the  pull  will  come 
all  upon  one  side  of  the  belt,  and  the  consequences  are 
likely  to  be  disastrous. 

(2)  Make  the  holes  as  small  as  practicable.  When- 
ever possible  use  an  awl  rather  than  a  punch. 

(3)  Leave  a  sufficient  margin  at  the  edge  of  the  belt 
beyond  the  holes,  so  as  not  to  impair  its  strength.  In 
belts  2  to  6  in,  wide,  the  holes  should  not  be  nearer  to 
the  edge  than  J  in.;  in  belts  6  to  12  in.  wide  not  closer 
than  i  in.,  and  in  belts  12  to  18  in.  wide  not  closer 
than  3  in. 

(4)  Make  two  ro\\>  df  holes  on  parallel  lines  straight 
across  the  width  of  the  l/elt.  These  should  be  staggered 
so  that  the  stress  will  be  equal  upon  different  portions 
of  the  belt. 

(5)  Be  sure  that  the  holes  in  the  two  ends  to  be 
joined  match  exactly.  Otherwi.se  there  will  be  a  "jog" 
in  the  belt,  and  thi.^  is  likely  to  result  in  tearing  it 
lengthwise. 


(6)  Use  flexible  lacing,  being  careful  to  have  it  of  a 
size  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  belt.  A  heavy 
lacing  is  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

(7)  In  lacing  the  belt  make  the  pulley  side  as  smooth 
as  possible.  Rough  places  should  be  avoided  and  ends 
should  be  pulled  through  away  from  the  pulley. 

(8)  In  using  metal  fasteners  select  those  that  put 
the  tension  stress  on  the  lengthwise  strands  of  the  belt. 
The  crosswise  strands  are  not  as  strong  as  those  which 
run  lengthwise. 

Besides  improper  lacing,  there  are  many  other  abuses 
that  cut  down  the  life  of  belts.    Shafting  that  is  out  of 
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CORRKCT  AND  INCORRECT  METHODS  OF  LACING  A  BELT 

The   upper   and   lower   figures   show   respectively   the   outside  and 

pulley  Hide  of  a  properly  laced  belt.     The  middle  figure  shows  a 

poorly  laced  belt — one  that  will  sooner  or  later  give  trouble. 
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IMPROPER   LACING   CAUSED  THIS   BELT  TO  RIP 

If  any   system   or   plan   was  followed   in   locating   the   lace   holes, 
this  is  not  apparent.     This  belt  was  ruined  not  worn  out. 

line  may  cause  an  undue  strain  upon  the  belt  and  make 
it  run  oflf  the  pulley.  Oil  may  be  allowed  to  drip  upon 
it  and  ruin  it.  The  belt  may  be  applied  with  an  initial 
tension  so  great  as  to  produce  an  unnecessary  strain. 

Many  complaints  regarding  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  wrong  belt  was 
selected.  No  matter  how  good  a  belt  is  or  how  careful 
the  treatment  it  may  receive,  it  will  fail  to  give  satis- 
factory service  if  not  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  it 
is  put. 

In  deciding  upon  the  proper  belt  for  any  particular 
installation  eight  factors  must  be  considered:  (1)  dis- 
tance between  pulley  centers;  (2)  diameter  of  the  pul- 
leys; (3)  width  of  the  pulleys;  (4)  use  of  idlers,  cone 
pulleys,  quarter  turns,  half  turns,  etc.;  (5)  speed;  (6) 
horsepower  to  be  transmitted;  (7)  nature  of  load, 
whether  jerky  or  constant,  and   (8)   conditions  such  as 


contact  with  moisture,  oil  or  other  bodies  likely  to  cause 
deterioration  in  the  material  of  the  belt.  " 

Over  these  factors  the  belt  man  usually  has  little  or 
no  control.  His  problem  is  to  take  conditions  as  he 
finds  them,  and  apply  a  belt  that  will  give  the  best 
service  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Yet  he  may 
sometimes  perform  a  real  service  by  calling  attention 
to  ff.  faulty  arrangement  when  conditions  are  such  that 
the  fault  may  be  corrected.  Real  economies  may  some- 
times be  effected  by  lengthening  the  distance  between 
pulley  centers,  increasing  the  width  of  the  pulley  face, 
or  by  changing  the  arrangement  of  a  vertical  belt  so  as 
to  give  a  certain  degree  of  slant. 

The  factors  which  are  under  the  belt  man's  control 
are  these: 

(1)  The  kind  of  belting  to  be  used — whether  rubber, 
leather,  canvas,  etc.;  (2)  the  grade — whether  cheap, 
medium  or  high  grade,  and  (3)  the  weight  of  the  belt — 
whether  it  shall  be  4-  or  6-ply,  single  or  double. 

In  determining  the  kind,  the  merits  of  rubber  belting 
should  receive  full  consideration.  This  type  is  economi- 
cal in  first  cost,  extremely  efficient  in  service  and  fre- 
quently outlasts  other  constructions.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  places  where  constant  contact  with  oil  is  un- 
avoidable a  rubber  belt  will  not  give  good  service.  The 
constant  use  of  shifters  also  injures  a  belt  of  this  type. 

In  deciding  upon  the  right  grade  of  belt  for  a  par- 
ticular installation  the  points  to  be  considered  most 
carefully  are  the  size  of  the  pulleys,  the  presence  of 
idlers  or  other  unusual  conditions,  if  any,  and  the  speed. 
Small  pulleys  operated  at  high  speed  require  a  high 
quality  of  belt  because  internal  wear  takes  place  be- 
tween the  various  plies  of  fabric,  and  even  between  the 
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TABLE  FOR  FINDING  THE  HORSEPOWER  THAT  A  BELT  WILL  SAFELY  TRANSMIT 
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fibers  in  each  ply,  each  time  the  belt  rounds  the  puUe.ys. 
A  high-grade  "rubber  friction"  (an  elastic  rubber  film 
between  fibers)  is  the  best  possibble  protection  against 
this  interna]  wear,  because  it  protects  each  fiber  with 
an  elastic  coating  that  remains  uninjured  and  which 
indeed  retains  its  life  and  elasticity  longer  when  in 
use  than  when  lying  idle. 

In  this  connection  it  should  never  be  forgotten  tihat 
the  value  of  a  particular  rubber  friction  cannot  be  de- 
termined merely  by  the  test  showing  "pounds  pull."  If 
the  plies  were  fastened  together  with  glue,  this  test 
would  still  show  a  high-grade  belt.  Everyone  knows, 
however,  that  such  a  belt  could  not  give  service.  The 
most  valuable  property  of  rubber  friction  is  that  in- 
tangible quality  called  "life."  There  is  no  known  test 
for  this  but  length  of  service. 

In  specifying  the  proper  ply  of  rubber  belt  for  a 
given  installation  the  determining  factors  are  the  size 
of  the  pulleys,  width  of  the  belt,  speed  and  horsepower 
to  be  delivered.  The  belt  itself  should  be  at  least  1  in. 
less  in  width  than  the  face  of  the  pulley.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  proper  ply  can  be  determined  by  consult- 
ing the  accompanying  table  of  horsepower  and  plies. 
To  illustrate,  assume  a  pulley  whose  face  is  13  in.  wide, 
operated  at  a  speed  of  4,000  ft.  per  minute, .  with  a 
maximum  load  of  100  hp.  It  will  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  table  that  a  12  in.  5-ply  belt  operating  at  4,000 
ft.  per  minute  will  transmit  109  hp.  Specification  will 
be  made  accordingly.  In  specifying  the  ply  it  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  greatest  number  of  plies  to  be 
used  on  a  12-in.  pulley  is  four,  on  a  18-in  pulley  five, 
on  a  30-in.  pulley  six,  on  a  40-in.  pulley  seven  and  on  a 
48-in.  pulley  eight. 


Carbonization  of  Lignite  To  Be  Tried 
in  North  Dakota 

NEW  SALEM,  North  Dakota,  has  been  selected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  the  place  at  which  it 
will  conduct  its  experiments  in  the  carbonization  of 
lignite.  Congress  has  appropriated  $100,000  for  this 
work  and  an  additional  $200,000  is  to  be  furnished  by 
private  interests  who  are  co-operating  in  the  work. 

Immediately  following  the  appropriation  of  the  funds 
0.  P.  Hood,  the  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  bureau, 
was  assigned  to  the  task  of  finding  a  suitable  location 
for  the  conduct  of  the  experiments.  Extensive  lignite 
deposits  of  a  promising  character  exist  in  North  Dakota 
and  in  Texas.  Early  investigations  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  advisable  to  locate  the  plant  in 
Te.xas,  because  at  that  time  there  were  a  number  of 
places  in  close  proximity  to  the  lignite  deposits  where 
there  would  be  a  ready  sale  for  the  gas. 

After  a  site  for  the  plant  practically  had  been  agreed 
upon  extensive  oil  fields  were  developed  in  the  same 
general  region,  which  did  much  to  solve,  temporarily 
at  least,  the  Texas  fuel  problem,  and  there  wa.s  no  hope 
of  competing  with  the  low-priced  natural  gas  which 
suddenly  became  available.  With  this  change  in  the 
situation  North  Dakota  became  the  more  promising 
location  for  the  work,  hut  it  has  been  necessary  to 
devote  considerable  time  to  making  arrangements  for 
the  co-operative  work.  A  contract  has  now  been  signed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  John  B.  Adam.s  and  Fred 
Bremier,  who  will  form  a  .subsidiary  to  the  Consolidated 
Lignite  Collieries  Co.  The  site  on  which  the  plant  will 
be  established  is  owned  by  this  corporation. 


It  is  the  idea  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  as  a 
result  of  the  work  which  will  be  done  the  plant  will 
be  made  commercially  successful,  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue in  operation  after  the  investigational  fund  has 
been  expended.  It  is  expected  that  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  experiments  will  stimulate  duplication  of 
such  plant  throughout  lignite  areas. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  planning,  erecting  and  operating  the  plant  which  is 
to  carbonize  lignite  and  will  also  undertake  the  same 
obligation  with  regard  to  the  briquetting  plant.  The 
bureau  also  is  to  maintain  active  general  supervision 
over  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  entire 
activity  during  the  period  of  the  investigation.  The 
co-operating  company  has  agreed  to  furnish  the  site; 
to  provide  $200,000  for  construction  and  installation  of 
equipment;  to  install  certain  specified  portions  of  the 
equipment;  to  furnish  all  lignite  coal  and  other  raw 
materials ;  to  conduct  the  business  operations  of  the 
enterprise,  including  the  selling  of  the  products;  to 
furnish  all  labor  and  keep  all  necessary  books  and 
operating  records.  The  equipment  of  the  plant  is  to 
include  special  machinery  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  work  of  S.  M.  Darling,  who  will  be  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  experimental  plant. 

Immense  quantities  of  lignite  are  available  in  Texas, 
North  Dakota  and  other  Western  states.  This  fuel  is 
fully  equal  to  much  of  the  fuel  on  which  European 
countries  depend  for  industrial  development,  but  this 
country  has  such  quantities  of  higher-grade  fuel  that 
the  shortcomings  of  lignite  have  confined  its  use  to 
relatively  small  quantities  in  narrow  fields. 

The  fact  that  the  fuel  disintegrates  on  drying  or 
when  placed  on  a  hot  fire  makes  it  less  desirable  than 
good  bituminous  coal.  There  are  ways,  however,  of 
benefiting  this  fuel  which  looks  very  promising.  By 
heating  the  lignite  sufficiently  to  drive  off  the  moisture 
and  a  part  of  the  volatile  matter,  a  char  is  obtained 
which,  in  heating  value  and  analysis,  closely  approxi- 
mates anthracite  coal.  Its  physical  condition  is,  how- 
ever, comparable  to  the  finer  sizes  of  buckwheat  anthra- 
cite, which  are  not  used  as  domestic  fuel  but  can, 
however,  be  briquetted  and  made  into  a  satisfactory 
household  fuel. 

In  driving  off  the  volatile  matter,  numerous  by- 
products are  made  available  which  may  be  made  into 
salable  products.  There  have  been  no  commercial  instal- 
lations combining  carbonizing,  briquetting,  and  recovery 
of  byproducts  in  one  plant,  although  considerable 
experimental  work  has  been  done  in  each  of  these  fields 
and  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  them. 

It  is  believed  that  under  present  conditions  a  success- 
ful plant  can  be  assembled.  The  government  fund  will 
he  used  in  providing  those  parts  of  the  plant  that  are 
unusual  and  special,  and  in  making  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  process  and  of  the  quantities  produced  so 
that  a  report  for  public  use  will  be  available  for  those 
desiring  to  enter  this  field. 

In  our  issue  of  April  22,  p.  790,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Self-Closing  Gates"  credit  was  given  to  the  black- 
smith at  the  Silver  Creek  Colliery  for  inventing  the 
device  de.scribed.  He  is  indeed  to  be  credited  with  the 
con.struction  of  the  Silver  Creek  turn.stile,  but  Cornelius 
Walters,  outside  foreman  at  Eagle  Hill  Collien,'.  actually 
devised  the  mechanism  and  with  co-operation  of  the 
blacksmith  at  that  mine  worked  out  hisideas,  erecting 
at  that  operation  the  first  gate  of  that  type. 
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Cutting  Power  Costs  at  an  Anthracite  Mine 
By  Utilizing  Exhaust  Steam 

For  Years  Power  Has  Been  Purchased  and  Steam  from  Several  Engines  Exhausted 
Into  the  Atmosphere  —  Utilization  of  This  Exhaust  in  Low-Pressure  Turbines 
Will     Result     in    Large     Savings    —    Other    Important     Incidental     Economies 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  a  number  of  years  the  Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co., 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  purchasing  its  electric 
power,  although  it  has  been  necessary  to  generate 
steam  to  the  amount  of  2,200  b.hp.  to  operate  the  hoist- 
ing, breaker  and  various  other  engines  at  the  mines. 
For  many  years  these  engines  have  been  exhausting 
into  the  air  and  consequently  wasting  an  enormous 
amount  of  power  that  might  have  been  utilized. 

Moreover,  the  money  spent  in  the  past  for  electric 
current  probably  would  have  paid  many  times  over  for 
the  construction  of  the  contemplated  new  power  plant. 
Realizing  this  tremendous  waste,  the  coal  company 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subject  of  using  its  waste 
heat  for  the  production  of  useful  energy.  As  a  result 
of  this  investigation  it  was  decided  to  install  exhaust- 


steam  turbines  for  the  generation  of  electric  current 
and  to  remodel  the  boiler  plant  simultaneously. 

The  old  boiler  installation  consisted  of  six  300-hp. 
Stirling  and  two  locomotive  boilers.  The  short  stacks 
seen  in  Fig.  2  are  those  from  the  boilers  of  this  last- 
named  type.  The  plant  will  not  be  enlarged;  in  fact 
when  the  improvements  are  completed  it  will  be  smaller 
than  before,  for  the  two  locomotive  boilers  will  be  dis- 
carded and  the  space  now  occupied  by  them  will  be  used 
for  the  blower  fans  and  the  boiler-feed  pumps. 

Dutch  ovens  have  been  added  to  the  boilers  and  Coxe 
stokers  have  been  installed.  An  overhead  coal  bunker 
having  a  capacity  of  900  tons  has  been  constructed.  As 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  construction  work  while 
the  plant  was  being  operated,  it  was  possible  to  install 
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FIG.   1.     PLAN  OF  THE  PRICE-PANCOAST  POWER  HOUSE,  SHOWING   ARRANGEMENT   OF   MACHINERY 

Balance  in  the  arrangement  of  this  plant  is  immediately  apparent.       The   main    header    runs    completely   through    the   building   and 

brings  steam  from  both  directions. 
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PIG.  2 

General  View  of  the 
Plant 

Long  steam  transmission 
lines,  characteristic  of  the 
anthracite  region,  and 
which  this  plant  is  de- 
signed to  render  unneces- 
sary, appear  prominently 
in  the  foreground. 


only  one  stoker  at  a  time.  Temporarily  separate  blowers 
are  being  used  for  each  boiler.  When  all  the  stokers 
are  in  place  so  that  the  old  locomotive  boilers  can  be 
disposed  of  blower  fans  will  take  care  of  all  the  air 
requirements  simultaneously.  The  stokers  are  driven 
by  a  temporary  engine,  but  this  will  be  replaced  by  elec- 
tric drive  as  soon  as  the  power  plant  is  in  operation. 
There  is  no  separate  control  for  the  stokers  as  they  are 
driven  by  a  line  shaft.  At  present  their  rate  of  speed 
is  from  1*  to  2  in.  per  minute.  A  large  Cochrane  feed- 
water  heater  is  located  in  the  boiler  room. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  6  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coal 
is  brought  from  the  breaker  to  the  boiler  plant  by  means 
of  a  dragline  scraper  which  discharges  into  a  conveyor 
which,  in  turn,  delivers  the  coal  to  the  distributing  con- 
veyor in  the  boiler  house.  These  conveyors  have  a  speed 
of  98  ft.  per  minute.  As  for  some  reason  the  coal 
bunkers  may  be  full  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
storage  pile  outside  the  boiler  plant  and  breaker.  This 
pile  furnishes  a  place  for  coal  whenever  the  coal  bunkers 
are  completely  filled.  It  saves  the  breaker  from  having 
to  take  care  of  any  boiler-fuel  surplus. 

At  the  present  time  the  boiler  plant  is  using  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  proportions  of  buckwheat,  rice  and  barley 
coals,  but  the  company  hopes  that  it  will  be  able  to  use 


only  rice  and  barley  coals  when  the  new  boiler  plant  is 
completely  finished.  The  ashes  from  the  boilers  are 
discharged  into  a  dragline  scraper  that  conveys  them 
to  the  ash  dump. 

From  the  preceding  description  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
new  boiler  plant  when  entirely  completed  will  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  mechanically  operated,  whereas  in  the  old 
plant  everything  was  done  by  manual  labor. 

At  present  the  boiler  plant  furnishes  steam  to  the 
main  hoisting  engine,  the  hoist  for  the  main  shaft,  the 
breaker  engine,  the  shop  engine,  three  fan  engines,  a 
number  of  pumps  in  the  mine,  two  air  compressors  and 
five  underground  steam  hoists. 

Close  to  the  boiler  house  is  the  new  power  plant.  This 
building  is  of  brick  with  steel  roof  trusses  and  concrete 
floors.  It  houses  two  General  Electric  Curtis  steam 
turbines  operating  at  3,600  r.p.m.  The  generator  is  a 
1,250-kva.  machine  working  at  2,300  volts.  Both  steam- 
and  motor-driven  exciters  are  furnished  with  these  out- 
fits while  a  12-panel  General  Electric  switchboard  is 
provided  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  current.  The 
vacuum  pumps  for  the  turbo  generators  are  8  x  12  and 
20  X  12.  Besides  the  electric  units  in  the  power  house 
there  are  two  large  IngersoU-Rand  two-stage  air  com- 
pressors, with  the  steam  ends  18  and  29  x  20  and  the 


FIG.  3 

Looking  Toward  the 
Spray  Pond 

The  fuel-supply  scraper 
line  as  well  as  some  of  the 
olil  steam  lines  may  here 
be  plainly  seen.  The  spray 
pond  is  visible  near  the 
rear  gi'ound  at  left  center. 
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air  cylinders  16  and  26  x  20. 
These  compressors  furnish  air 
at  from  90  to  100-lb.  pressure. 
A  5-ton  traveling  hand-oper- 
ated crane  is  provided  for 
handling  the  larger  units  in  the 
power  house. 

The  turbines  are  of  the  low- 
pressure  type  with  a  regulator 
permitting  the  use  of  high- 
pressure  steam  should  the 
amount  of  exhaust  be  insuffi- 
cient. The  exhaust  steam  from 
the  main-shaft  hoisting  engine 
•will  be  delivered  to  the  power 
plant  by  a  6-in.  line.  A  10-in. 
line  will  deliver  the  steam  from 
the  main-hoisting  engine,  while 
an  8-in.  line  will  bring  the  ex- 
haust steam  from  the  breaker 
and  a  6-in.  line  from  the  21-ft. 
Guibal  fan.  This  exhaust 
steam  will  be  delivered  to  a 
main  of  24-in.  diameter  and 
about  100  ft.  long  located  in 
the  power  plant.  Besides  this 
steam  that  is  furnished  to  the 
power  plant,  the  exhaust  from 
the   vacuum   pumps,   from    the 

two  compressors  and  from  the  water-circulating  pumps 
will  be  discharged  into  the  24-in.  main.  One  end  of  this 
main  will  have  a  homemade  flap  valve  to  regulate  the 
pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam. 

The  turbines  will  be  fed  with  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  24-in.  main  through  16-in.  pipes  which  will  be  re- 
duced to  14  in.  on  entering  the  machines.  The  e.xhaust 
will  pass  from,  the  turbines  to  barometric  condensers 
through  a  36-in.  main.  The  w-ater  from  the  condensers 
is  pumped  to  a  spray  pond  designed  by  the  Spray  Engi- 
neering Co.  which  is  equipped  with  170  No.  IIA  nozzles. 
The  water-circulating  pipes  are  10  in.  in  diameter. 
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FIG.    4.      CROSS-SECTION 

OF  THE  POWER 

PLANT 

This  shows  the  ariatiKcmcnt 
of  piphiK  and  cond<;nHors. 
Most  of  the  piping  Is  carried 
below  the-  floor  line  and  la 
thus    out    of    the    way. 
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5.     PI^VN  AND  CROSS-SECTION  OF  THE  SPR.\Y  POND 


This  spray  pond  performs  the  same  function  as  a  cooling  tower. 

Tlie   fine   sprays   of   warm   water   give   up   their   heat   to   the   air. 

cooling  the  water  and  permitting  it  to  be  used  again. 


-  Pumpjuction- 

^■■CL.Pump 

Live  steam  is  delivered  from  a  20-in.  header  in  the 
boiler  plant  to  a  12-in.  header  in  the  power  plant  and  to 
a  10-in.  main  for  transmission  to  the  mines  for  use  in 
hoisting,  breaker  and  fan  engines. 

Great  advantages  and  economies  will  accrue  to  the 
coal  company  upon  the  completion  of  these  improve- 
ments. All  use  of  steam  underground  can  be  dispensed 
with  and  electricity  used  instead.  This  means  that  all 
the  pumps  and  the  flve  hoists  previously  mentioned  will 
be  electrified.  All  loss  arising  from  the  condensation  of 
steam  which  hitherto  was  carried  long  distances  will 
now  be  prevented,  and  the  more  economical  method  of 
distribution  of  power  by  electricity  will  be  employed. 
On  the  surface  one  fan  engine  which  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  power  house  will  be  electrified,  and 
thus  a  further  saving  of  power  will  be  made,  for  at 
present  a  long  pipe  line  furnishes  steam  to  this  engine. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plant  when  completed,  by  utiliz- 
ing the  full  power  generated  in  the  power  house  and  not 
wasting  it,  will  enable  the  company  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  two  locomotive  boilers  and  save  the  coal  that 
they  are  now  consuming.  Furthermore,  by  using  the 
exhaust  steam  which  until  now  has  been  wasted,  suffi- 
cient power  will  be  provided  to  furnish  the  mine  with 
all  the  current  it  may  require  and  consequently  it  may 
he  possible  to  discontinue  the  purchase  of  power  from 
outside. 

Ultimately  savings  will  come  from  four  sources: 
First,  that  due  to  the  burning  of  finer-sized  coals  in  the 
boiler  plant;  second,  that  due  to  the  discontinuance  of 
long  steam  lines  on  the  surface  and  underground,  now 
causing  heavy  losses  because  of  the  condensation  of  the 
steam;  third,  that  due  to  the  utilization  of  steam  which 
was  formerly  exhausted  into  the  atmosphere,  thus  wast- 
ing heat;  fourth,  that  resulting  from  dispensing  with 
the  employment  of  unnecessary  labor,  required  because 
of  the  failure  to  provide  suitable  mechanical  equipment. 

From  these  economies  the  company  will  make  a  de- 
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FIG.    6.       PLAN    OF    THE 
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cided  saving  because  of  its  ability  to  generate  all  its 
own  power  at  no  greater  cost  than  it  sustained  in  the 
generation  of  only  a  part.     A  sheer  gain  in  operation 


FIG.    7.       GENERAL 
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tions of  breaker,  power 
plant  and  spray  pond. 
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will  be  obtained  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  electricity  here- 
tofore purchased. 


Uniform  Curve  on  Trolley  Wire 

By   G.   E.   Daugherty,   Pikeville,    Ky. 

TO  INSURE  a  uniform  curve  on  trolley  wire  at  places 
in  the  mine  entry  where  the  necessary  supports  can- 
not be  conveniently  placed,  the  following  plan  may  be  of 
value 

The  Pond  Creek  Coal,  Co.,  at  Stone,  Ky.,  takes  a  one- 
and-one-half  inch  pipe,  bends  it  to  suit  the  purpose,  drills 

Bo/fs  , 


Bolt- 


-t^..    -^     -r^ 


•^^y 


Insuldlan  j  gi  p/p^,.- 

METHOD   OF  HANGING   WIRE   ON   CURVES 

hole.s  through  it  sp;'c.  r]  three  and  one  half  feet  apart 
for  bolts  to  hold  the  ir^ulators. 

The  pipe  is  supported  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle 
by  wedge  bolt.s  driven  into  holes  drilled  in  the  roof;  the 
bolts  are  sunk  into  convenient  collar  beams  supporting 
the  roof. 

This  arrangement  prevents  the  trolley  pole  from 
leaving  the  wire,  saves  the  pole  from  possible  injury  and 
prevents  accidents. 


French  May  Erect  Coke  Ovens 
in  Lorraine 

Desire  to  Free  the  Iron  and   Steel   Industry  of  the 

Province  from  Entire  Dependence  on 

Germany  for  Coke 

REHABILITATION  of  the  iron  and  steel  plants  of 
Lorraine  by  France  is  a  perplexing  problem  owing 
to  fuel  difficulties.  When  the  French  took  over  the 
plants,  according  to  the  report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
J.  F.  Butler,  many  were  found  to  be  in  a  run-down 
state,  due  to  intensive  exploitation  and  lack  of  upkeep 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  war.  In  many  cases 
damage  was  deliberately  done  to  the  machinery  by  the 
Germans.  During  the  past  year  a  very  large  part  of 
this  damage  has  been  repaired,  and  the  majority  of 
the  plants  now  are  in  very  fair  condition. 

At  the  present  time  the  Lorraine  plants  are  turning 
out  only  about  one-third  of  their  pre-war  production. 
This  is  due  principally  to  the  lack  of  coke  for  the  blast 
furnaces.  Before  the  war  France  consumed  about 
12,500,000  tons  of  coke,  of  which  it  produced  only  about 
6,200,000  tons.  The  resulting  deficit  is  augmented  to 
the  extent  of  4,900,000  tons  by  the  annexation  of  Lor- 
raine, of  which  the  production  is  slight,  making  a 
total  deficit  of  11,100,000  tons. 

It  is  true  that  the  French  acquisition  of  the  Saar 
opens  to  them  rich  sources  of  coal  supplies.  Unfor- 
tunately the  coke  produced  from  this  coal  is  of  such 
a  friable  nature  that  it  can  be  used  only  in  small  or 
medium-sized  blast  furnaces,  being  quite  unsuitable  for 
the  large  blast  furnaces  of  Lorraine.  Coke  could  be 
imported  from  England,  but  the  cost  of  transport 
renders  supplies  from  this  source  practically  prohibi- 
tive. A  similar  objection  applies  in  a  smaller  degree 
to  coke  from  Belgium,  which  moreover  is  available  only 
in  limited  quantities  and  is  of  inferior  quality  com- 
pared with  German  coke.  The  Lorraine  blast  furnaces 
must  continue,  therefore,  to  find  their  coke  in  Germany. 

By  the  terms  of  the  armistice  Germany  was  sup- 
posed to  furnish  France  11,000  tons  of  coke  daily.  This 
contract  was  not  adhered  to,  the  Germans  alleging 
various  reasons  for  the  non-delivery  of  coke  in  the 
stipulated  quantities,  especially  strikes  in  the  West- 
phalian  coal  regions  and  lack  of  transports.  On  May 
7  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  Germany  was  to 
receive  li  tons  of  iron  ore  for  each  ton  of  coke  sent 
to  Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  Saar,  or  Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

Germany  should  now  furnish  France  with  coke  to 
the  extent  of  13,000  tons  a  day.  Although  the  amounts 
received  during  the  latter  part  of  1919  were  far  greater 
than  those  of  preceding  months,  they  did  not  exceed 
one-half  the  quantity  stipulated.  This  is  a  source  of 
much  embarrassment  to  the  Lorraine  industry,  which 
hesitates  to  contemplate  a  future  of  entire  dependence 
on  Germany  for  coke. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  one  of 
the  conclusions  made  in  a  report  on  the  iron  and  steel 
works  in  Lorraine  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
British  Ministry  of  Munitions.  According  to  the  report, 
the  French  are  said  to  be  considering  the  erection  of 
coke  ovens  in  Ix)rraine  and  the  importation  of  Durham 
coal  to  mix  with  their  Saar  coal.  In  exchange  for  the 
British  coal  they  would  ship  basic  pig  iron  to  Great 
Britain.  As  matters  stand,  the  French  feel  that  their 
steel  industry  is  too  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  Germany. 
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Management  Methods  That  Will  Secure 
Results  in  Mine  Construction 


Organizations  for  Mine  Operating  Are  Seldom  Adapted  to  Construction  Work 
—  To  Employ  Them  for  Such  a  Purpose  Usually  Is  a  Mistake —Building 
Procedure   Should    Be    Planned    as    Carefully    as    the    Plant    Design    Itself 


By  Charles  Gottschalk* 

Bethlehem,   Po. 


TO  CARRY  on  simultaneously  the  various  opera- 
tions involved  in  constructing  the  surface  layout 
and  in  developing  the  underground  nucleus  for 
a  modern  coal  mine  of  large  capacity  requires  the 
highest  type  of  organization.  Some  such  provision  is 
necessary  if  the  many  forms  of  leaks  and  delays  are  to 
be  kept  down  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Many  glaring  ex- 
amples might  be  cited 
where  large  financial  in- 
terests have  carried  work 
of  this  nature  through  to 
conclusion  with  organiza- 
tions absolutely  out  ol 
harmony  and  unfitted  for 
their  responsibilities.  The 
sums  thus  dissipated  and 
the  valuable  time  thus 
lost  cannot  be  accurately 

estimated,  but  it  requires  neither  deep  reasoning  nor 
close  observation  to  perceive  that  the  possibilities  for 
savings  are  worthy  of  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
effort. 

Not  long  ago  a  prominent  mining  man  made  the 
remark  that  a  great  many  of  the  new  coal  mines  erected 
with  large  production  in  view  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted had  undergone  a  complete  turnover  in  the 
personnel  of  their  local  managements  after  the  high 
officials  had  patiently  waited  and  failed  to  realize  prom- 
ised results.  This  is  often  the  outcome  of  choosing  an 
organization  adapted  only  to  operating  a  mine  and  of 
expecting  it  to  be  able  to  build  one  rapidly  and  economi- 
cally. The  consequence  is  a  failure  to  keep  the  ever- 
increasing  details  of  construction  under  control.  The 
workmen  are  first  to  sense  the  confusion,  and  matters 
go  from  bad  to  worse. 

When  the  construction  work  finally  is  finished  it  is 
then  too  late  to  re-establish  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  "management,  although  the  work  has  now 
progressed  to  the  point  for  which  the  men  in  charge 
were  really  selected.  When,  by  reason  of  the  financial 
strain,  those  who  are  providing  the  capital  are  forced 
to  investigate,  a  turnover  with  its  attendant  disadvan- 
tages appears  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Companies  exercising  better  judgment  avoid  from 
the  beginning  such  a  catastrophe  by  starting  to  build 
the  plant  with  an  organization  experienced  in  the  kind 
of  work  in  hand  and  with  full  knowledge  that  it  must 
"make  good"  from  the  start.     Such  an  organization  is 

'Formerly  In  charge  of  construction  of  the  Kathleen  mine, 
puquoin,  III. ;  at  present  on  .special  work  with  the  Dodson  Bi- 
tummous  Coal  Co.,  Bethlelieni.  Pa. 


Construction  and  operation  may  be  kindred 
arts  but  ability  to  succeed  in  both  rarely 
resides  in  the  same  man.  The  two  principal 
men  in  mine  construction  are  the  engineer 
and  the  chief  clerk,  the  business  of  the  latter 
being  much  more  trying  than  in  operation 
and  requiring  ability  to  prevent  misuse  and 
loss   of   material   and   keep   track   of   costs. 


not  in  a  position  to  excuse  its  shortcomings  in  con- 
struction work  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  big 
things  later  on. 

Naturally  the  success  and  progress  of  the  work  de- 
pend more  upon  a  harmonious  organization  working 
in  accordance  with  a  well-defined  plan  than  upon  any 

other  cons  ideration. 
Everyone  has  observed 
that  average  methods 
with  concerted  push  be- 
h  i  n  d  them  accomplish 
more  than  much  mechani- 
cal equipment  and  orig- 
inal ideas  handled  in  a 
disconcerted  or  confused 
manner.  In  the  latter 
case  problems  in  methods 
of  construction  which  are 
worthy  of  much  prelimi- 
nary study  appear  unan- 
nounced and  must  be  hastily  decided,  snap  judgment 
often  .resulting.  Some  of  these  experiments  will  surely 
prove  costly  and  embarrassing. 

Jobs  begun  in  this  manner  are  seldom  completed 
along  the  lines  that  were  planned  when  the  work 
started,  but  are  likely  to  be  rushed  through  in  a  slip- 
shod manner  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost 
in  trying  out  each  pet  notion  suggested.  Later  the  job 
proves  a  failure  and  the  design,  rather  than  the  poor 
method  of  construction,  receives  the  blame,  while  high 
maintenance  or  operating  costs  absorb  the  loss.  It  is 
therefore  highly  essential  to  provide  from  the  very 
start  for  teamwork  and  systematized  planning. 

Most  of  the  problems  encountered  fall  logically 
within  the  province  of  an  experienced  and  resource- 
ful engineer.  This  individual  should  be  not  merely  a 
transit  man  or  an  inexperienced  graduate  but  a  field 
engineer  big  enough  to  secure  a  thorough  grasp  of 
the  many  units  both  individually  and  collec|^vely.  It 
is  just  as  essential  to  have  a  first-class  engineer  work 
up  and  execute  the  plan  of  construction  as  it  is  to 
employ  a  reputable  firm  of  specialists  to  draw  tipple 
and  surface  building  plans  and  design  coal-handling 
machinery.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  actual 
work  of  constructing  a  mine  is  prosecuted  without 
co-operation  or  system,  whereas  a  plan  of  the  work 
and  methods  to  be  employed  could  be  made  to  afford 
a  degree  of  assistance  equal  to  that  derived  from  plans 
of  design. 

If,  as  previously  observed,  the  superintendent  has 
been  selected  by  virtue  of  his  former  connection  with 
a  successful  operation,  there  is  a  probability  that  the 
construction  side  of  a  large  modern  mine  continued 
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over  a  long  period  will  prove  highly  distasteful  to 
him  long  before  the  work  is  completed.  He  cannot 
under  such  circumstances  round  his  organization  of 
coal  getters  into  shape  and  rest  easy,  as  he  may  have 
been  able  to  do  formerly.  In  construction  work  the 
scene  changes  rapidly  and  the  mechanics  required  to-day 
must  be  replaced  by  those  of  another  trade  next  week, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  successful  superintendent 
of  construction  must  be  a  tireless  worker  who  is  ever 
on  the  alert. 

Executive  Abiuty  as  Good  as  Knowledge 

Complicated  blueprints  reveal  but  little  in  detail 
except  those  experienced  in  the  art  of  reading  them, 
and  even  then  much  care  and  study  are  sometimes  re- 
quired if  all  the  essentials  are  to  be  grasped.  A  man 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  this  technical  experience  can- 
not fairly  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  plan- 
ning an  effective  construction  campaign  because  he 
cannot  grasp  the  details  of  design  until  the  jobs  are 
well  under  way  and  must  likewise  reserve  any  un- 
prejudiced criticism  until  so  late  that  the  errors  cannot 
be  rectified  without  more  or  less  additional  cost  or  de- 
lay. By  the  same  token  the  methods  of  doing  the  woi'k 
cannot  be  planned  ahead  and  the  proper  tools  and  equip- 
ment provided  and  estimates  of  the  time  required  can- 
not be  furnished  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Some  mine 
superintendents  not  technically  inclined  are  neverthe- 
less broad  enough  to  recognize  their  own  limitations 
and  have  the  executive  ability  to  develop  the  best  in 
their  subordinates  by  not  being  jealous  of  the  superior 
specialized  knowledge  of  various  department  heads. 
Men  of  this  caliber,  however,  are  sadly  in  the  minority 
around  the  coal  mines. 

In  any  event  there  should  be  no  division  of  authority 
between  the  engineer  and  the  superintendent.  The 
entire  responsibility  for  construction  methods  and 
progress  should  be  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
man  who  has  been  selected  for  the  work  because  of 
his  individual  fitness  to  handle  it.  Even  though  the 
prospective  mine  superintendent  is  not  qualified  for  the 
management  of  the  construction  work,  he  still  has  this 
field  of  usefulness  that  he  can  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  successful  operating  organization  which  will  be  ready 
to  undertake  the  work  of  operation  as  soon  as  con- 
struction approaches  its  end.  By  accomplishing  this 
important  work  he  will  establish  his  company  on  a 
basis  that  will  thereafter  reflect  credit  on  himself. 

Chief  Clerk  Should  Be  Carefully  Chosen 

The  executive  in  charge  having  been  carefully  se- 
lected, the  matter  of  choosing  a  chief  clerk  should  re- 
ceive similar  consideration.  The  scope  of  the  clerk's 
duties  are  likely  to  be  underestimated  unless  it  is  re- 
membered that  several  hundred  carloads  of  miscel- 
laneous material  arc  required  for  the  job,  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  many  .shipments  may  be  delayed  in  tran- 
sit or  be  lost  or  may  arrive  with  shortages.  These 
items  must  all  be  checked  and  followed  up  until  ship- 
ments are  complete.  ?.Iaterials  arriving  are  sometimes 
stored  and  later  charged  out  to  the  various  jobs. 

The  constant  movement  of  the  labor  gang  from  one 
job  to  another  adds  greatly  to  the  clerical  work,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  ( barges  to  the  proper  accounts 
must  be  tabulated  promptly  and  intelligently  in  the 
field  in  order  that  the  local  management  may  study  the 
unit  costs  as  the  work  progresses  and  detect  any  ab- 
normal outlay  in  time  to  calk  the  leak. 


Furthermore  most  of  the  small  business  transactions 
within  the  organization  and  many  without  it  are  han- 
dled personally  by  the  clerks,  and  upon  their  conduct 
largely  depends  the  reputation  which  the  company  ac- 
quires regarding  its  policies  and  business  integrity. 

In  one  instance  a  certain  chief  clerk  possessed  of 
the  necessary  intelligence  and  capacity  for  work  abused 
his  position  when  dealing  with  those  to  whom  he  felt 
no  responsibility  for  his  actions.  As  the  result  of  an 
oversight  on  his  part  which  could  have  been  disposed 
of  by  a  simple  explanation  he  became  insulting  to  a 
foreman  many  years  his  senior  in  age.  The  foreman 
left  the  office  bent  upon  quitting.  When  the  clerk  was 
informed  of  his  blunder,  he  responded,  "To  hell  with 
him;  let  him  quit  if  he  wants  to." 

The  foreman  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in 
the  organization  and  especially  hard  to  replace  at  that 
particular  time.  Others  were  constantly  receiving  -the 
same  lack  of  consideration  while  endeavoring  to  get 
information  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Possibly  much  of  this  indifference  arises  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  its  possible  harmful  effects.  If  so,  it 
is  time  to  present  the  matter  to  the  offenders  in  a 
light  that  will  give  them  a  keener  insight  into  their 
duties  to  the  company.  Otherwise  discord  is  likely  to 
spread  and  an  owner  or  general  manager  of  a  property 
desirous  of  giving  everyone  a  square  deal  will  unknow- 
ingly have  his  policies  toward  others  entirely  miscon- 
strued because  of  their  faulty  execution  by  the  offi- 
cials in  whom  he  has  reposed  his  confidence.  To  avoid 
the  development  of  such  a  condition  the  importance  of 
carefully  selecting  the  superintendent  and  chief  clerk 
should  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Officials  Should  Respect  the  Management 

Here  let  me  digress.  Some  long-experienced  officials 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  learn  the  fact  that  their  ovm 
work  is  made  much  lighter  by  always  referring  to 
the  management  above  them  in  respectful  terms.  They 
try  to  excuse  their  own  acts  of  indiscretion  by  con- 
fidentially telling  various  employees  that  the  orders  to 
which  exception  is  made  came  from  the  "Big  Boss." 
Disintegration  of  the  organization  must  surely  follow 
such  a  policy,  because  the  best  tone  in  any  organiza- 
tion is  secured  when  the  bosses  and  the  men  alike  feel 
that  the  president  of  the  company  is  a  genuine  fellow. 
This  sort  of  respect  generates  an  influence  for  good  in 
every  employee  of  the  company.  And  yet  the  possi- 
bilities thereby  to  be  secured  are  ignored  by  many 
superintendents. 

Assuming,  however,  that  from  the  start  two  men 
of  large  caliber  have  been  chosen  the  esprit  de  corps 
will  be  whatever  these  two  heads  insist  upon  maintain- 
ing, even  though  only  reasonable  care  is  exercised  in 
the  selection  and  instruction  of  the  remaining  officials 
and  workers. 

Before,  or  at  least  as  soon  as,  the  actual  work  of 
construction  begins  a  complete  and  accurate  contour 
map  should  be  available.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
final  location  of  the  railroad  spur,  shafts,  buildings 
both  temporary  and  permanent,  and  any  other  improve- 
ments contemplated. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  no  good  roads  will  be 
found  already  constructed  up  to  the  building  site.  It 
is  important  therefore  that  a  permanent  wagon  road 
be  built  to  the  mine  and  put  into  shape  before  much 
hauling  of  material  becomes  necessary.     A  temporary 
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water  supply  is  often  secured  by  damming  a  small 
natural  drain  and  depending  upon  the  rainfall.  Imme- 
diately following  a  heavy  precipitation  such  streams 
become  extremely  destructive  and  unless  the  dam  has 
been  well  designed  it  will  become  ineffective. 

All  temporary  structures  should  be  plotted  on  the  map 
or  general  layout  plan  upon  which  the  permanent  im- 
provements have  been  located.  Thought  should  be 
given  as  to  where  it  will  be  desirable  to  unload  build- 
ing materials  and  place  equipment.  In  this  connection 
the  location  and  design  of  the  temporary  office  and 
storeroom  may  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  entire 
organization.  The  temporary  building  should  be  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  permit  of  several  partitions. 
The  largest  section  should  be  large  enough  to  contain 
the  current  supply  of  cement,  lime  and  other  per- 
ishable building  materials. 

The  room  adjoining  this  should  accommodate  the 
clerks.  The  partition  separating  the  two  should  be 
provided  with  a  sliding  window  with  a  ledge  opening 
into  the  large  room  so  that  anyone  getting  materials 
can  conveniently  sign  a  receipt  showing  the  proper 
distribution.  By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  possible 
to  keep  stocks  under  lock  and  key  in  practice  as  well 
as  in  theory  without  too  much  red  tape. 

Material  Cards  Are  a  Convenience 

On  a  big  installation  several  thousand  bags  of  cement 
will  be  required  and  they  will  be  used  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  jobs.  At  the  beginning  a  card  may 
be  ruled  up  for  each  job,  on  which  the  estimated  amount 
of  cement  needed  may  be  shown.  Thereafter  whenever 
cement  is  taken  from  the  warehouse  an  entry  can  be 
made  directly  on  the  proper  card.  This  will  eliminate 
much  unsatisfactory  guess  work  when  accounting  for 
the  material  used.  It  also  will  be  possible  at  a  glance 
to  check  the  quantities  used  as  against  the  estimated 
requirements. 

The  room  occupied  by  the  clerks  should  be  equipped 
with  a  large  number  of  shelves  and  bins  similar  to 
those  in  a  permanent  storeroom.  An  additional  room 
or  two  may  serve  to  accommodate  the  superintendent 
and  engineers.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  rather  elabo- 
rate layout  for  a  temporary  structure,  but  it  need  not 
be  expensively  built,  and  at  a  later  date  the  lumber 
can  all  be  re-used  without  loss. 

Failure  to  provide  from  the  beginning  for  handling 
incoming  materials  of  small  sizes,  checking  each  article 
received  against  the  original  order,  and  then  storing 
in  groups  properly  labeled  will  lead  to  all  kinds  of 
trouble  and  delay.  If  materials  and  supplies  intended 
for  a  certain  place  are  thrown  into  a  general  store  for 
indiscriminate  requisitioning  many  pieces  will  be  used 
on  odd  jobs  as  the  emergency  arises,  with  no  charge 
made  for  them.  For  this  reason  no  order  for  the  re- 
plenishment of  such  supplies  will  probably  be  made 
until  occasion  rises  for  the  use  of  such  duplicates. 
With  such  a  lack  of  method  unnecessary  delay  or  ex- 
pensive substitution  is  sure  to  follow. 

As  an  aid  to  keeping  track  of  materials  ordered  and 
received  for  the  various  jobs  a  graphic  chart  will  prove 
most  valuable.  This  may  be  arranged  with  a  long 
horizontal  series  of  items,  one  for  each  division  of  the 
work,  such  as  tipple,  hoist  house,  sub-station,  etc.,  each 
column  to  be  subdivided  into  spaces.  Coloring  in  these 
smaller  divisions  with  crayon  to  correspond  to  an 
adopted  legend  will  show  at  a  glance  whether  the  order 
has  been  received  completely  or  partially,   in  good  or 


bad  order,  or  otherwise.  This  chart  may  be  hung 
on  the  wall  of  the  office  and  it  will  act  as  a  daily  re- 
minder of  the  orders  which  require  special  attention 
if  a  delay  in  delivery  is  to  be  avoided. 

Storing  and  Checking  Should  Be  Systematic 

Before  deciding  on  the  method  to  be  followed  in 
unloading  and  storing  heavy  materials  or  tho.se  re- 
quiring consitlerable  space,  reference  should  again  be 
made  to  the  general  layout  plan  showing  all  improve- 
ments, temporary  and  permanent.  When  the  most 
advantageous  point  for  unloading  and  storing  of  each 
item  or  shipment  has  been  selected  the  corresponding 
order  number  should  be  placed  on  the  material  or  on 
a  stake  driven  near  the  object  unless  its  nature  and 
use  are  self-evident  from  the  class  of  material.  In 
this  connection  the  material  should  always  be  unloaded 
or  piled  so  as  to  be  readily  checked.  A  pile  so  stacked 
generally  occupies  less  space  than  if  piled  haphazard 
and  is  less  likely  to  become  damaged.  Material  should 
not  be  checked  simply  according  to  the  kind  and  num- 
ber of  items  on  the  bill  of  lading,  but  also  in  accord- 
ance with  the  required  dimensions  shown  on  the  plans 
and  specifications.  This  will  require  close  co-opera- 
tion between  the  chief  clerk  and  engineer. 

As  previously  mentioned,  each  development  should 
be  studied  individually,  the  best  method  of  handling 
it  determined  and  estimates  of  the  time  required  based 
thereon.  All  the  work  may  then  be  viewed  as  a  whole 
and  the  different  items  scheduled  in  the  most  logical 
order.  This  plan  should  then  be  consulted  from  day 
to  day  in  connection  with  the  graphic  material  chart. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  such  schedule  can 
be  followed  out  precisely  as  originally  planned,  as  it 
inevitably  will  require  weekly  revision.  Nevertheless, 
such  a  plan  will  form  a  continuous  objective  to  be 
constantly  sought,  while  it  also  serves  as  a  stimulus 
to  results.  Furthermore,  the  analysis  required  for 
the  drawing  up  of  a  schedule  will  be  of  great  value 
in  the  selection  of  the  most  practical  equipment,  as  the 
methods  of  doing  the  work  must  be  given  thoughtful 
consideration  before  any  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
time  required  to  complete  it. 

Problems  Easily  Solved  in  Well-Planned  Work 

Detailed  sketches  and  methods  which  have  been  em- 
ployed on  various  installation  projects  might  now  prove 
interesting,  but  the  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to 
emphasize  the  policies  to  be  inaugurated  before  get- 
ting deeply  into  the  work.  The  problems  that  follow 
are  more  or  less  local  and  are  quite  sure  to  be  solved 
efficiently  if  the  organization  is  the  result  of  a  studied 
effort  and  when  the  field  work  is  systematized,  and  the 
details  are  not  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  artists  and  architects  the 
world 'has  ever  produced  has  said:  "Trifles  make  per- 
fection, and  perfection  is  no  trifle." 


Strike  to  Release  Winnipeg  Reds 

BECAUSE  the  leaders  in  the  strike  which  deprived 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  of  all  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  paralyzed  industry  within  the  city  and 
seriously  threatened  the  food  supply,  bringing  soviet- 
ism  almost  within  sight,  have  not  been  released  on 
bail,  pending  a  hearing  in  the  higher  courts,  15,000 
Nova  Scotia  coal-mine  workers  struck  on  l\Iay  1,  as 
a  one-day  protest  against  the  alleged  injustice. 


Through  the  Coal  Fields 
With  a  Camera 
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Modern  E(|iiipiiicnt  Helps  to  Increase  Production 

(1;    Mine  18  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Buxton,  Iowa — (2)  A  Rotary  Dump  of  Four-Car  Capacity  Rotated  by  Means  of  an 
Electric  Motor  Has  Been  Installed  at  the  Little  Ben  Mine  of  the  Woodward  Iron  Co.,  Woodward,  Ala. — (3)  Jig  Floor  at  the  Sayreton 

Washery  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  at  Sayreton,  Ala. 
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Many  Solid  Fuels  Can  Be  Mixed  With  Oils 
To  Form  Liquids  or  Jellies 

Anthracite,  Bituminous  Coal,  Lignites  and  Peats,  Gas 
Coke,  Charcoal,  Wood,  Sawdust  and  Industrial  Carbon- 
aceous Wastes  Can  Be  Combined  with  Oil  Colloidally 


tINUELL  T.  BATES  in  a  book  entitled  "American 
Fuels"  to  be  published  shortly  by  the  Mc-Graw- 
■^Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  gives  the  following  information 
regarding  the  colloidal  fuel  which  Lincoln  W.  Bates 
is  manufacturing  on  a  small  scale.  What  follows  is  taken 
from  the  book  in  question,  which  volume  is  prepared  for 
publication  by  Bacon  and  Hamor. 

"The  coal  particles  [for  the  colloidal  fuel]  should  be 
finely  divided  in  order  that  the  mixture  may  be  stored, 
handled  and  atomized  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
liquid  fuel.  Tests  show  that  Bates  colloidal  fuel  is 
filled  with  particles  which  have  the  Brownian  move- 
ment and  that  the  majority  of  the  particles  are  about 
0.0001  inch  in  diameter.  Some  portions  of  the  coal 
are  actually  soluble  in  mineral  oils,  and  the  others, 
being  so  finely  divided,  are  held  in  suspension  for  weeks 
and  even  months  with  hardly  any  appreciable  settle- 
ment. The  significance  of  this  in  connection  with  the 
storage  and  distribution  for  the  fuel  will  be  readily 
appreciated. 

Colloidal  Fuel  Is  Concentrated  Heat 

"Unless  special  measures  be  taken  [to  comminute  the 
coal]  the  rate  of  settlement  is  as  a  rule  too  rapid  to 
allow  the  composite  body  to  be  used  as  a  fuel.  The 
particles  are  normally  stable  if  sufficiently  within  col- 
lodial  limits  of  size,  and  precipitation  by  electrolytes 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  such  'protective  colloids' 
as  gelatine,  sodium  cleate,  dextrin,  silicic  acid,  etc. 
Bates  fuel  saves  oil  and  yet  makes  it  possible  to  store 
more  potential  heat  in  any  given  space  than  can  be 
stored  where  pulverized  coal  alone  is  used.  The  process 
utilizes  substances  which  have  the  property  of  stabiliz- 
ing, in  liquid  form,  carbonaceous  particles  up  to  40 
per  cent  by  weight,  many  of  which  are  above  colloidal 
size.  It  is  found  that  coal  and  similar  carbonaceous 
substances  may  be  simultaneously  stabilized  and  pep- 
tized (i.e.,  some  dissolving  takes  place,  and  also  the 
particles  take  up  part  of  the  liquid).  When  peptized, 
the  material  becomes  spongy  in  texture,  thus  reducing 
the  apparent  specific  gravity  and  the  tendency  to  settle; 
the  peptizing  agent  has  also  a  marked  stabilizing  effect. 

"Colloidal  fuel  may  be  manufactured  in  liquid  form, 
in  which  event  it  contains  40  per  cent  by  weight  of 
pulverized  carbonaceous  matter  or  less,  or  it  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of  mobile  pastes  carrying  about  75 
per  cent  of  particles.  Mobile  gels  may  be  made  from 
liquids  or  pastes.  Many  combinations  of  these  forms 
may  be  used,  and  all  comply  with  the  requirements  that 
the  fuel  be  atomizable  and  that  the  components  be 
simultaneously  combustible.  The  composite  is  in  three 
stages  of  dispersion,  viz.,  solution,  colloidization  and 
suspension. 

"All  carbonaceous  substances  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  particles  by  pulverizing  or  otherwise  may  be  com- 
bined with  liquid  hydrocarbons  to  form  colloidal  fuel. 


Materials  which  can  be  used  for  making  the  fuel  include 
practically  all  grades  of  anthracite,  bituminous  coal, 
lignites  and  peat  (even  including  grades  relatively  high 
in  ash  and  sulphur  content)  ;  pressure-still,  smelting  and 
gas  coke,  charcoals,  woods  and  such  byproducts  as  waste 
from  starch,  corn  and  flour  factories,  wood  pulp,  saw- 
dust, etc.  The  carbonaceous  substance  should  be  ground 
so  fine  that  95  per  cent  passes  through  a  100-mesh 
screen.  Finer  reduction  is  advantageous  but  not 
essential.  An  ordinary  coal-pulverizing  ball  or  tube 
mill  is  the  most  economical  means  of  reducing  the 
material  to  size. 

Many  Substances  May  Serve  as  Dispersion  Media 

"Oils,  tars  and  pitches  have  all  been  used  success- 
fully as  the  dispersion  medium  for  the  carbonaceous 
particles  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  liquids  aa 
molasses  should  not  be  used.  Various  blends  of  liquids 
may  be  used  either  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  what 
supplies  may  be  available  or  to  lower  the  average  sul- 
phur and  water  content,  or  to  obtain  a  suitable  viscosity. 
The  colloidal  fuel  is  not  unduly  sensitive  as  regards 
composition,  and  precipitation  is  not  so  rapid  as  to 
jeopardize  its  passage  through  pipes,  etc.,  even  where 
high  pre-heat  temperatures  are  employed. 

"The  apparatus  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  col- 
loidal fuel  is  simple,  comparatively  inexpensive,  and 
occupies  small  space.  Up  to  the  pre-heater  stage  col- 
loidal fuel  carr>'ing  up  to  40  per  cent  carbonaceous 
particles  can  be  handled  as  well  as  heavy  crude  oil. 
The  viscosity  at  20  deg.  C.  is  rarely  below  65  deg. 
Engler,  and  is  generally  between  160  deg.  and  350  deg., 
depending  upon  the  composition.  At  higher  tempera- 
tures, such  as  those  of  the  pre-heater,  the  fuel  resembles 
the  lighter  of  fuel  oils.  No  material  change  in  oil- 
burning  equipment  is  needed  to  burn  liquid  colloidal 
fuel,  but  slight  modifications  and  increased  pressure 
may  be  needed  if  pastes  be  used.  Increase  in  pressure 
alone  is  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  gel  which  is  broken 
up  by  pumping  or  which  liquefies  in  the  pre-heater. 

Colloidal  Fuel  is  Superior  to  Oil 

"The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  colloidal  fuel  is  usually 
between  1.03  and  1.32,  the  flash  point  about  190  deg.  F. 
and  the  fire  point  over  250  deg.  F.  The  thermal  value 
of  colloidal  fuel  is  higher  than  that  of  oil,  and  about 
5  per  cent  greater  efllciency  of  combustion  has  been 
observed  compared  with  oil  under  the  same  conditions. 
At  the  moment  of  ignition  the  rending  action  of  the  oil 
in  the  pores  of  the  carbonaceous  particles  makes 
e.xtremely    eflficient    combustion    certain. 

"A  paste  containing  60  per  cent  coke  and  40  per  cent 
oil  yields  about  198,000  B.t.u.  per  gallon,  compared 
with  145,500  B.t.u.  per  gallon  for  oil.  For  metallurgical 
purposes  the  character  of  the  flame  may  be  varied  over 
a  wide  range  by  varying  the  composition  of  the  fuel. 
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Standard  Washhouse  Design  of  Reading  Co, 

Washhouses  Are  a  Great  Aid  to  Cleanliness  They  Relieve 
Miners'  Wives  of  Much  Unnecessary  Work  at  Home — A 
Building  That  Is  Artistic  and  Efficient  and  Also  Fireproof 


ONE  of  the  greatest  of  aids  in  securing  a  state  of 
satisfaction  and  good  feeling  among  the  miners 
is  the  washhouse.  This  feeling  is  fostei-ed  by 
the  fact  that  the  man  goes  home  to  his  family  clean; 
he  does  not  carry  into  the  house  the  amount  of  dirt 
upon  his  clothes  and  his  person  that  he  otherwise  would. 
As  a  result  of  this  it  is  not  necessary  for  his  wife  to 
have  hot  water  ready  upon  his  return  and  there  is  no 
dirt  to  clean  up;  no  dirty,  wet  clothes  to  hang  up  to  dry 
which  when  drj^  will  shed  their  dirt  and  dust  to  the 
floor,  necessitating  another  cleaning  operation. 

Many  washhouse  designs,  some  excellent,  others 
poor,  have  been  made.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is 
that  prepared  by  tJie  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  at  Pottsville,  Pa.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  firm  has  been  experimenting  with  different  types 
and  designs  of  washhouses,  with  the  result  that  the  one 
described  below  has  been  adopted  as  a  standard. 

This  house  is  extremely  efficient  and  convenient  in 
design,  is  readily  cleaned,  easily  heated  and  comfor- 
table for  the  men.  The  building  is  architecturally  at- 
tractive and  when  placed  in  well-kept  grounds  makes  a 
pleasing  appearance  at  the  mine.  The  building  is 
either  entirely  of  brick  or  to  a  height  of  8  ft.  is  of  con- 
crete, surmounted  by  stucco.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
wooden  trusses  and  is  covered  by  asbestos  shingles. 

The  new  washhouse  at  the  Eagle  Hill  Colliery  is 
probably  the  best  that  the  company  has  erected  up  to 
the  present  time.     The  main  part  of  the  building  is 


28  X  70  ft.  6  in.,  and  has  accommodations  for  348  men. 
This  portion  is  used  as  a  change  and  clothes  room.  The 
washroom  is  16  x  25  ft.  and  is  furnished  with  16 
showers  arranged  on  three  sides  of  the  room.  Across 
the  doorway  a  screen  is  built  to  protect  the  men  from 
cold  drafts  that  might  come  through  the  door.  The 
entrance  to  the  building  is  into  the  main  or  change 
room  through  a  small  vestibule  which  is  used  to  prevent 
cold  air  and  gusts  of  wind  from  entering  the  build- 
ing. The  inside  door  is  so  arranged  that  it  shuts 
automatically. 

During  the  day  light  is  now  furnished  by  means  of 
a  row  of  windows  that  extend  completely  around  the 
building.  These  windows  are  20  x  21  in.  and  have  six 
panes  of  glass.  They  open  outward  and  are  regulated 
from  the  inside.  The  arrangement  of  these  windows  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  The  house  at 
night  is  lighted  by  twenty  100-watt  electric  lights.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam.  There  are  four  radiators 
in  the  dressing  room  and  two  radiators  in  the  shower 
room.  They  are  made  of  2-in.  pipe,  extend  completely 
along  each  side  of  the  room,  live  steam  being  used  as  the 
heating  agent.  The  temperature  of  the  washhouse  is 
kept  at  90  deg.  F. 

The  water  for  the  showers  is  heated  in  the  wash- 
house  and  a  heater  employed  consists  of  a  12-in.  pipe 
carrying  water,  inside  of  which  is  placed  a  3-in.  pipe 
carrying  steam.  The  total  length  of  the  heating  ap- 
paratus is  20  ft. , 


SCHEDULE  OF  MATERIAL  USED  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  WASHHOUSE 


1  6-in.  door  lock  with  knobs. 

2  3x5-in.  loose-pin  butt  hinges. 

1 16  2'. x2Uin.  loose-pin  butt  hinges. 

I  Pair  of  R-W  20  gem  trolley  roller  bearing  barn. 

Door  hangers  romplete. 

I  I'iece  of  No   31  trolley  trank  8  ft.  long. 

I  No.  68  sliding-door  stay  roller. 

1  No.  70  flush  door  pull;  I  No.  71  handle  door  pull. 

3  18-in.  dia,  Swartwout  galvanized-iron  rotary  ventilators. 

(To  tit  on  ridRe  of  shinfile  roof,  having  6  to  12-in.  pitch  on  each  side.) 
200  ft.  4-in.  terra  cotta  sewer  pipe. 
8  4-in.  terra  cotta  sewer  nipe  elbows. 
12  4-in.  terra  eotta  sewer  pipe,  single  "T"  branch  2  ft.  long. 

2  4-iii.  terra  cotta  sewer  pipe,  double  "T"  branch,  2  ft.  long. 
324  21-in,  <iia   hothovise  pulleys  with  screws. 

324  2-in,  dia  galvanized  wrought  rings  made  of  ^-\n.  round  iron. 

7.600  ft.  i-in.  sash  cord. 

1,280  ft.  I  '.-in.  dia.  galvanized-iron  pipe  'for  railing). 

65  M-in.  galvanized  floor  flanges  'for  pipe  railing). 

28  I  )-in.  galvanized  wall  flanges  (for  pip>e  railing). 

I  I  i-in.  galvanized  ells  (for  pipe  railing). 

37  I  I-in.  galvanized  tpes  (for  pipe  railing^. 


27  n 

28  i; 
37  n-i,, 

275  ft    : 
U.  8 
16  - 
4  I' 
I  I 


'I  oide  outlet  ells  ffor  pipe  railing).' 
i"  outlet  tees  (for  pipe  railing). 
■  outlet  crosses  (for  pipe  railing). 


'  'iwer  heads,  for  (-in.  iron  pipe. 
tj  brass  handles,  for  J-in.  iron  pipe, 
i  i*^.  for  I-in.  iron  pipe. 
.  for  I  i-in.  iron  pipe. 
}*•  >r  i-in.  iron  pipe. 

2  1  .1^,  for  J-in.  iron  pipe. 

H'lulork: 
No,     1—2  sills,  6x10  in.  bv  6'j  ft.  long. 
No.    2— 1 6  plates.  3x8  in.  by  16  ft   long. 
No.    3 — 18  posti*.  6\6  ill   '  ,   '      ■    ' 
No.    4—18  raft'T-,  t.^h  lu.    ■ 
No.     5 — *>  ties.  b\t.   n   by  2'.  : 
No     6— 18  brace*'.  4x6  in   liv  ■ 
No.    7—12  cape.  3x6  in.  by  14  ft 
No.     8—2  r»pB.  3x6  in.  by  18  ft 
No.    9—  8  purtir.H.  hxb  in.  by  24  ft 
No.  10—4  purliri",  t\6  in.  by  25  fi 
No.  1 1  —4  purlitH,  *n6  in.  by  16  ft 
No.  12-2  purlin-.  6x6  in.  by  12  f' 
No.  13  —2  purlin,".  6x6  in.  \>v  7  f' 
No.  14  -  96  rafters.  2x6  in.  by  16  r 


long. 


No.  15 — 2  rafters  (valley),  2x6  in.  by  22ft.  long. 

No.  16 — 6  studs,  3x6  in.  by  8  ft.  long. 

No.  1 7—2  sills,  3x6  in.  by  6  ft.  long. 

No.  18 — 2  caps  3x6  in.  by  7  ft.  long. 

No.  19 — 2  ties,  3x6  in.  by  7  ft.  long. 

No.  20—84  window  studs.  3x6  in.  by  4  ft.  long. 

No.  2  I  —20  nailers.  3x6  in.  by  1 2  ft.  long. 

No.  22 — 50  nailers,  2x4  in.  by  12  ft.  long. 

25  2-in.  W.P.  plank,  10  in.  wide,  12  ft.  long. 

Surfaced  on  I  side 
1,600  ft.  I-in.  W.P.  barn  boards,  I2in.  wide,  lOand  12ft.  long. 
1.600  lin.ft.,  Ix3-in.  W.P.  battens. 

I  W.P.  4-pnnel  door.  U-in.  thick,  3  ft.  0  in.  wide,  6  ft.  8  in.  High. 
I  W.P.  6-panol  door,  U  in.  thick.  4  ft.  0  in.  wide,  7  ft.  0  in.  high. 
60  f>ingle  window  sash  H  in.  thick,  2  in.  top  rail,  2 J  in.  bottom  rail,  6  lights  each, 

9xl2-in.«lft.'<8.  P.&O. 
I  Keg  of  I  Od.  cut  nails:  1  Keg  of  40d.  cut  nails. 
36  i-in.  head  bolts,  9  in.  long. 

26  J-in.  head  bolts.  12  in.  long. 
26  I-in.  head  bolts.  15  in.  long. 

600  bags  cement:  80  tons  sand;  I  30  tons  broken  stone. 

9  NT-23  truss  castings. 

9  NT-42  trtiss  castings. 

18  NB-64  angle  brackets. 

9  I-in.  dia.  truss  bolts.  7  ft  long. 

140  I-in.  round  cast  washers. 

324  clothes  hooks. 

5  Sash  operating  shafts,  J-in.  dia.  by  6  ft.  M  J"-  long. 

1  4  Sa^«h  operating  shafts,  J-in.  dia.  9  ft.  0  in.  long. 

2  Sa^'h  operating  sliaft.<),  J-in.  dia.,  by  1 1  ft.  0  in.  long. 
81  (lamps  fur  the  above. 

21  Counterwcighta  3-in.  dia.  by  5  in.  long. 

21  I-evers  "A." 

18  Ueaf-h  rods,  2  ft.  9  in.  long. 

3  Reach  rods.  7  ft.  6  in.  long, 

54  T.evers  "M;"  54  Mnks:  54  Fulcrums. 
For  .Asbestos  Cement  Shingle  Jioof : 
3.500  ft    1-in.  Hemlock  flooring. 
i  keg  8d   wire  nails. 
3.000  st|  ft.  one-ply  tor  felt  roo6ng, 

30  B'lunrea  No.  20  gray  1 2x  I  2-iri.  asbestos  H.C.  shinglea. 
160  ft.  No    20\  gray  starters. 
160  ft.  No.  21  gray  starters. 
1 1 0  ft.  gray  ridge  roM 
Copper  storm  nails  and  galvanized. 
Iron  ne'dlc  i<oint  d  nails  for  the  above  shingles. 
Fasteners  for  the  above  ridge  roll. 
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In  the  change  room  there  are  eight  rows  of  benches  hathroom  there  are  other  wooden  duck  walks  for  the 

for  the  men  to  sit  on  while  changing  their  clothes.  These  men  to  stand  on  while  taking  their  showers.     In  the 

benches  are  made  of  galvanized-iron  pipe  with  portable  vvashhouse  these  are  made  of  the  best  oak.    The  idea 

wooden  seats.     The  floor  of  the  whole  building  is  con-  is  to  have  everything  in  the  washhouse  easily  cleanable. 

Crete.     Portable  wooden   walkways  or   duck  walks  are  The  building  is  scrubbed  out  every  day  and  a  man  is 

placed  between  all  benches  and  on  all  aisles.     In   the  kept  constantly  in  attendance. 
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INTERIOR  OF  WASHHOUSE 

Note  Uie  lines  leading  from  tlie  back  of  tlie  benches.     These  lead 
to  Uie  clothes  hangers  suspended  from  the  roof. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  is  now 
combining  the  washhouse  for  the  bosses  with  that 
for  the  men.  The  bosses'  washhouse  is  built  as  an 
e.xtension  to  the  washroom  of  the  men's  house,  but 
there  is  no  connection  between  them.  It  accommodates  20 
men  and  has  two  showers.  The  advantage  is  that  the 
sanT3  attendant  can  take  care  of  both  houses  and  the 
same  hot-water  heater  can  be  used.  The  clothes,  both 
in  the  foremen's  and  the  men's  washhouses,  are  hoisted 
to  the  ceiling  for  drying. 


Behavior  of  Various  Sulphur 
Compounds  in  Coking* 

Many    Coals    Contain    Organic    Sulphur — Sulphur 

Reactions  Mostly  Occur  Below  500  Deg.  C, 

but  Hydrogen  Lowers  Decomposition 

Temperature  of  Pyrite 

By  Alfred  R.  PowELLf 

AN  INVESTIGATION  has  been  made  to  determine 
l\  whether  the  Powell  and  Parr  method  of  analysis 
for  the  forms  of  sulphur  in  coal  should  be  applied  to  a 
variety  of  coals  other  than  those  from  Illinois  on  which 
the  Powell  and  Parr  tests  were  made.  A  complete  study 
was  made  of  the  sulphur  in  the  following  coals:  Upper 
Freeport  bed  of  Pennsylvania;  the  Pittsburgh  bed  of 
the  same  state;  the  Pocahontas  No.  3  bed  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; the  coals  from  Letcher  County,  Kentucky;  Mor- 
gan County,  Tennessee,  and  Cherokee  County,  Kansas. 

The  method  of  analysis  gave  excellent  results  when 
applied  to  these  coals.  In  the  determination  of  pyrite 
the  iron-sulphur  ratio  checked  in  every  case  with  the 
theoretical.  After  the  extraction  of  the  pyrite  and  sul- 
phates the  remaining  sulphur  was  proved  to  be  of  an 
organic  nature. 

This  work  indicted  that  sulphur  exists  in  coal  in  three 
typical  forms:  (1)  Pyrite  of  marcasite,  (2)  sulphates, 
and  (3)  organic  sulphur.  A  study  of  the  changes  which 
these  forms  undergo  during  coking  has  been  made  on  a 

•Article  «-ntltIcd  "Sulphur  In  Coal  and  Coke."  published  as  one 
of  the  Monthly  Ri-porls  of  Investigations  of  the  U.  .'J.  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

tl'hyslcal  organic  cheml.st.  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


variety  of  coals,  and  the  following  five  classes  of  re- 
actions established: 

1.  Complete  decomposition  of  the  pyrite  and  marca- 
site to  ferrous  sulphide  pyrrhotite  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. This  reaction  begins  at  300  deg.  C,  is  com- 
plete at  600  deg.  C,  and  generally  reaches  its  maximum 
between  400  and  500  deg.  C. 

2.  Reduction  of  sulphates  to  sulphides.  This  reaction 
is  complete  at  500  deg.  C. 

3.  Decomposition  of  the  organic  sulphur  to  form 
hydrogen  sulphide.  In  the  primary  decomposition  from 
one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  organic  sulphur  is  thus 
affected,  but  the  byproduct  gases  traveling  through  the 
coking  mass  increase  this  reaction  to  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  the  organic  sulphur  present.  Primary  decom- 
position is  most  active  below  500  deg.  C. 

4.  Decomposition  of  a  small  part  of  the  organic  sul- 
phur to  form  volatile  organic  sulphur  compounds.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  find  their  way  into  the  tar. 
This  decomposition  occurs  at  the  lower  temperatures  of 
the  coking  process. 

5.  Disappearance  of  a  portion  of  the  ferrous  sulphide 
and  pyrrhotite,  the  sulphur  apparently  entering  into 
combination  with  the  carbon.  This  reaction  seems  to 
be  most  active  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  deg.  C.  and 
higher. 

Organic  Sulphur  Changes  Its  Character 

The  organic  sulphur  not  accounted  for  by  the  above 
reactions  undergoes  a  decided  change  in  character  be- 
tween 400  deg.  and  500  deg.  C.  and  shows  none  of  the 
properties  of  the  original  coal  sulphur.  From  these 
experiments  it  would  not  seem  that  the  relative  amounts 
of  pyrite  and  organic  sulphur  in  the  coal  have  much 
effect  on  sulphur  distribution  during  coking. 

Methods  for  changing  the  sulphur  distribution  were 
studied  so  that  the  minimum  amount  of  sulphur  would 
be  retained  in  the  coke.  A  complete  study  was  made 
of  the  efficiency  as  desulphurizing  agents  of  hydrogen 
and  of  gases  containing  hydrogen  when  passed  through 
coal  in  the  process  of  coking. 

The  effect  of  the  hydrogen  on  the  removal  of  sulphur 
from  coke  was  very  noticeable,  in  some  cases  nearly  all 
of  the  sulphur  being  removed  as  hydrogen  sulphide 
during  a  period  of  three  hours.  The  ordinary  sulphur 
coking  reactions  were  affected  in  two  ways  by  the 
passage  of  hydrogen  through  the  coking  mass:  (1)  the 
pyrite  was  caused  to  decompose  at  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature; (2)  the  coke  sulphur,  which  is  presumably  in 
combination  with  carbon,  was  eliminated  at  an  almost 
constant  rate  at  the  higher  temperatures  of  the  coking 
process. 

The  size  of  the  particles  of  coal  did  not  seem  to  affect 
the  rate  of  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  For  gases 
containing  hydrogen,  the  desulphurizing  efficiency 
seemed  to  be  proportional  to  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
hydrogen. 

King  Would  Make  Sherman  Law 
More  Drastic 

STATING  that  he  believed  that  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions had  made  the  Sherman  Law  of  doubtful  effi- 
cacy in  curbing  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Senator  King,  of  Utah,  introduced  a  resolution.  May  1, 
asking  that  Congress  make  a  study  to  determine  if 
supplemental  legislation  is  needed  to  restrain  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts  and  monopolies. 
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Summer  Season   Is    Best    for  Coal  Shi|mient     conditions,  and  these  fields  are  the  ones  to  which  the 
in  Eastern  Ohi"  '^'''"""'  '"''^'^  '^^  ""'  "PP^"'' 


no 

THE  accompanying  diagram  shows  in  veiy  striking 
manner  why  the  coal  operators  in  Ohio  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  seasonal  coal  rates  proposed  by  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  and  others.  This  diagram,  taken  from 
one  prepared  by  D.  F.  Hurd,  secretary-  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Vein  Operators  Association,  and  presented  as 
evidence  before  the  Senate  committee  hearing  on  the 
bill  to  authorize  summer  reductions  in  coal  freight  rates, 
shows  that  in  this  field  at  least  the  greater  movement  of 
coal  is  in  the  summer  and  that  any  change  in  rates 
tending  to  "increase  summer  traffic  to  markets  other 
than  the  Lakes  will  only  tend  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  meet  ordinary  demands. 

The  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1917  shows 
that  nearly  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  up  the 
Lakes  that  year  from  the  coal  fields  in  northern  Ohio, 
that  this  quantity  represented  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  and  that  of  the  total  Lake  movement  94 
per  cent  was  in  the  six  months  May  to  October  inclu- 
sive. It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  is  the  Lake  business 
that  gives  the  hump  in  the  suTimar  time  to  the  produc- 
tion cur\'e  for  this  field.     Other  fields  have  the  same 


Hitiiinitioiis  (".oal  M«»vciiient  to  Tidewater 
During  March 

SHIPMENTS  of  bituminous  coal  to  tidewater  during 
kJ  March,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey,  estab- 
lished a  new  high  record  for  that  month.  The  total 
quantity  of  bituminous  coal  dumped  into  vessels  at 
North   Atlantic   ports   was   3,965,000   net   tons.     This 

BITIMINOUS  COAL  SHIPPED  TO  TIDEWATEH  (Net  Ton») 

Co»l  Year  Coal  Year 
1919-20  1918-19 

•lanuary  3.185.000  2,954.000 

February 2.899.000  2.537,000 

March 3,965,000  1.962.000 

Coal  year  total 39.657,000  41,763,000 

was  an  increase  over  February  of  1,066,000  tons,  or 
38  per  cent,  and  exceeded  by  199,000  tons  the  record 
of  March,  1918,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  largest 
for  that  month.  The  total  amount  dumped  during  the 
coal  year  1919-1920  was  39,657,000  net  tons. 

Coastwise  shipments  to  New  England  during  March 
were   the   largest   in   any   month   since   the   armistice. 
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SEASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  COAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE   PITTSBURGH    NO.    8    FIELD   OF   OHIO 

The  production  by  months  is  shown   for  the  p->riod    January.    1917.  to  date  In   terms  of  percentages  above  or  below   the   average 
monthly  production  for  the  three  years  1917,  1918,  1919    (971.122  net   tons). 
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The  total  quantity — 954,000  net  tons — was  20  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  February  and  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  during  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The 
coal  year,  however,  closed  with  the  cumulative  ship- 
ments far  behind  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1920,  was  9,172,000 
net  tons,  as  against  14,373,000  tons  the  year  before. 
The  decrease  was  5,201,000  tons,  or  36  per  cent. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  SHIPPED  TO  NEW  ENGLAND  VIA  TIDEWATER 
(Net  Tons) 

Coal  Year  Coal  Year 

1919-20  1918-19 

January 804,000               721,000 

February 793.000     .          554.000 

March. 954,000 490.000 

Coal  year  total 9, 1 72,000           1 4.373.000 

Overseas  exports  during  March  were  1.033,000  tons, 
or  at  the  rate  of  12,396,000  net  tons  per  year;  February 
exports  were  718,000  tons. 


EXPORTS  FOR  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH 
COMPARED 

January,  February,  March, 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

New  York .        ,    . 

I'liiladelphia 103.000  43,000  34.000 

Baltimore 174,000  58,000  83,000 

Hampton  Roads 591,000  553,000  858,000 

Cliarleston 29,000  ,64,000  58,000 

Total 897,000         718,000         1,033,000 

Compared  with  February,  this  was  an  increase  of 
315,000  tons.  E.xports  fell  off  at  Philadelphia  and 
Charleston  but  increased   sharply  at  Hampton   Roads. 


Railroad  Shipments  for  January 

SHIPMENTS  of  coal  and  coke  carried  over  fourteen 
leading  railroads  during  January,  1919  and  1920, 
compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  from 
reports  furnished  by  the  roads, are  as  follows: 


Coal  and  Coke  Shipments  for  January,  1919,  and  January,  1920,  Compared 


Classed  and  Railroads 


— Originating  on  Line  — 
1919  1920 


Received  from 
— Connections — 


1920 


-Total- 


1919 


1920 


For  Revenue  Only 
Anthracite: 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh — 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna 

Cheasapcake  &  Ohio 

Erie 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern. 

Virginian   ,. . . 

Western  Mar>'land 


Totals 

Bituminous; 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 


Erie. 

Hunting  Ion  &  Broad  Top 

New  York  Central  (Buffalo  and  East). 

Norfolk  <t  Western 

Pennsylvania 

PittsburKh  &  Lake  Erie 

PittsbufRh  A  Shawmut 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut  d:  Northern 

Virginian 

Western  Maryland 


Totals 

For  Company  Fuel 
.\nthracit«; 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. 

Erie 

Pennsylvania •  • 


Totals 

Bituminous: 

Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Erie 

Huntinirdon  &  Broad  Top 

^•e„  \.^    r  .itral  (BuHalo  and  East)  . 

Nor  cm 

Per  

Pit'  :ike  Erie 

Pit*  lawmut 

Pif  A  mut  dc  Northern 

Vir« 

Western  Maryland 


530 
711,408 

491,776 


270 


1,203,984 


732,644 

117,326 

,801,680 

31,239 

79,258 

608,677 

,310,803 

369,342 

493,693 

200,340 

42,474 

380,915 

287,139 


9,455,530 


12,474 
8.844 


21,318 


Totals. 


78,398 

8,199 

168.026 

122,716 

2,036 

179,313 

204,441 

1,135.163 

23,224 

5,083 

3,566 

30.969 

25,537 

1.986,671 


Short  Tons 


1,304 
646,637 


445,676 


200 


1,093.817 


663,518 

155,949 

2,319,046 

40,760 

86,533 

669,887 

1,767,969 

3,372,361 

558,025 

221.190 

69,230 

492,073 

433,168 

10,849.709 


21,442 
18,339 


39,781 


Short  Tons 

13,730 

179 

2,756 

232,180 

422,914 

48 

1,436 

99 

32.980 

706,322 


5,153 


5,153 


74,933  543 

11,878    

210.116    

118,255  256,351 

Y54,285  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

242,792  36,159 

735.244  40,077 

41,064  32,843 

4.343    

4.693    

40.375  611 

60,951  48.274 

1,698,929  414,858 


Short  Tons 

14,343 

2,446 

4,200 

263,283 

56 

439,476 


2,125 

100 

26,186 

752,215 


28,301  13,167 

179.507  "■20d,920 

860,986  884,957 

114  2,145 

■  212,969  ■ '  262,827 

815,301  737,801 

601.437  752,075 

28,768  40,436 

57,721  61,458 

673,415  884,102 

3,458,647  3,839,888 


625 

817 

6.698 


8,140 


48 


251,507 
1,435 

■57,352 
101,899 
27,705 


1,202 
3,982 

445,130 


Short  Tons 

13.730 

179 

3,286 

943,588 


914,690 

48 

1,436 

369 

32,980 

910.306 


760,945 

117,514 
1,981,187 

892,225 
79,372 

608,677 
1.523.712 
4,184,643 
1,095,130 

200,340 
71,242 

438,636 

960,554 

12,914,177 


12.474 
13,997 


26,471 


78.941 

8,199 

168,026 

379.067 

2  036 

179,313 

240,600 

1.175,240 

56,067 

5,083 

3,566 

31,580 

73,811 

2,401,529 


Short  Tons 

14,343 

2,446 

5,504 

909,920 

56 

885,152 


2,125 

300 

26,186 

1,846,032 


676,685 

155,949 

2,519,966 

925,717 

88,678 

669,887 

2.030,796 

4,110,162 

1,310,100 

221,190 

109,666 

553,531 

1,317,270 

14.689,597 


62S 
22.259 
25,037 

47,921 


74.981 

11,878 

210.116 

369.762 

1,435 

154,285 

300.144 

837.143 

68,769 

4,343 

4,69J 

41,577 

64,933 

2,144,051 


Coke  for  Rovcnuc  an.l  : 
Buffalo,  Rochester  .\:  i 
Buffalo  A  Susquchaiiiiu 
Cheanp'-akc  &  Ohio.  .  .  . 

Eric  

Hun*i(  Kdon  A  Broad  Top 
Norfnl;.  A  Western    .  . 

Penri.\  l-.ania 

Pitlifl'  irith  *  1  ake  Ern 
West'  rn  .Mar>land 


Totals. 


NOTE — No  report  was  received  from  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad. 


22,831 

25.145 

53,478 

13.631 

6,769 

165,238 

695,653 

61,549 

5.401 

1,049,695 


16,653 
32,186 
38,572 
39,798 

3.654 

89.916 

651,667 

43,472 

3,282 

919,200 


47,155 


8,284 
28,635 
1,534 
20.258 
182.235 
563,325 
47,531 

898.957 


27.738 

39 

8.161 

35,227 

11,210 

20,853 

151,099 

424,425 

14.711 

693,463 


69,986 

25,145 

61,762 

42.266 

8,303 

185.496 

877,888 

624.874 

52,932 

1,948,652 


44,391 

32,225 

46,733 

75.025 

14,864 

110.769 

802,766 

467,897 

17.993 

1,612,663 
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Though  Silent,  Hoi]  and  Has  Acute  Need  of  Coal 


By  M.  MEREniTH 

Liverpool,  England 


MOST  people  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  coal  trade  in  Holland  are  apt  to  con- 
sider the  position  of  that  country  as  fairly  satis- 
factory. This  belief  has  apparently  been  confirmed  by 
the  silence  of  Holland  on  this  point  while  most  other 
countries  have  been  crying  out  their  needs  as  loudly 
as  possible. 

Before  the  war  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  Hol- 
land amounted  to  about  10,000,000  tons  annually,  and 
of  this  quantity  only  636,924  tons  were  supplied  by  the 
domestic  collieries.  Apart  from  the  supply  of  Dutch 
consumers  a  large  transit  trade  was  carried  on,  the 
figures  for  1913  being  as  follows: 

HOLLAND'S  COAL  SUPPLY  IN  TONS  DURING  1913 
Imports  from  Germany   17,920,274 


Imports  from   England 

Imports  from  other  countries    .  . 

Total  production  of  Dutch  Coal 


1,958,698 
511.692 
1,774,140 

22,164,804 


EXPORTS  OF  COAL  IN  TONS  FROM  HOLLAND  IN   1913 


Exports  to  Belgium 

Exports  to  other  countries. 


7,355,109 

4,662,251 

12,017,360 

HOLLAND'S  COAL  CONSXTMPTION  IN  TONS  IN  1913 

Consumption  of  coal  In  Holland   10,147.444 

Foreign    coal    9,510,520 

Dutch  coal    636,924 

After  the  close  of  war  it  was  hoped  larger  supplies 
of  foreign  coal  could  be  secured,  but  such  supplies  were 
not  so  large  as  might  have  been  expected.  No  definite 
figures  are  yet  available,  but  the  total  quantity  imported 
in  1919  is  estimated  to  be  under  2,500,000  tons,  and  this 
figure  was  favorably  influenced  by  the  importation  from 

Belgium   of   about  900,000      

tons  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  The  Belgian  au- 
thorities thereupon  prohib- 
ited the  export  of  coal  to 
Holland,  and  no  further 
supplies  were  received  from 
that  country.  The  imports 
from  Germany  remained 
stationary,  and  a  limited 
quantity  was  again  im- 
ported from  England,  while 
during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  American  coals 
also  were  imported. 

The  output  of  the  Dutch  collieries  could  not  be  fur- 
ther increased  in  1919,  3,600,000  tons  being  produced 
by  them,  bringing  the  total  supply  to  just  over  60  per 
per  cent  of  pre-war  consumption.  The  Government  Coal 
Ofliice,  on  the  other  hand,  had  estimated  the  following 
quantities  to  be  the  minima  required  to  cover  only  the 
barest  needs: 

ESTIMATED  COAL  REQUIREMENTS   IN  TONS 

Domestic  purposes    2,100,000 

Industry    • 4,100,000 

Railways     900.000 

Shipping    600,000 


Pre-war  coal  consumption  by  Holland  was 
approximately  10,000,000  tons  annually,  of 
Which  only  636,924  tons  were  produced  by 
domestic  collieries.  Exports  were  about 
12,000,000  tons.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Entente  governments  Germany  will  supply 
2,2.50,000  tons  this  year.  Prospects  for  the 
immediate  future  are  anything  but  hopeful. 


7,700,000 


It  will  be  ob.served  that  Germany  occupied  first  place, 
outdistancing  all  other  countries  in  supplying  Holland 
with  fuel.    The  imports  from  that  country,  furthermore, 
were  rapidly  rising;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  imports 
from    England   were   steadily   decreasing. 

After  the  outbreak  of  war  foreign  supplies  quickly 
dropped,  and  though  the  production  of  Dutch  col- 
lieries was  increased  and  the  export  of  coal  prohibited 
during  1915,  it  became  evident  more  stringent  measures 
were  required,  since  the  normal  demand  could  no  longer 
be  met.  In  the  early  pdrt  of  1916  a  Government  Coal 
Office  was  instituted  to  distribute  the  available  supply 
and  to  take  measures  to  increase  it.  No  expense  was 
spared  to  increase  the  output  of  Dutch  collieries,  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  these  being  state-owned 
and  managed.  The  output  during  that  year  reached 
2,600,000  tons,  or  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent  com- 
pared with  the  highest  pre-war  production.  Only 
5,500,000  tons  were  imported,  bringing  the  total  sup- 
plies during'  the  year  to  about  80  per  cent  of  pre-war 
consumption. 

In  1917  the  position  became  decidedly  worse.  The  out- 
put of  the  Dutch  collieries  increased  to  over  3,000,000 
tons,  but  the  imports  fell  to  3,000,000  tons,  leaving  a 
shortage  compared  with  pre-war  consumption  of 
4,000,000  tons. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  prior  to  the  war  the 
consumption  of  low-grade  fuel  such  as  peat  was  already 
fairly  important,  and  that  the  average  quality  of  the 
coal  was  superior  to  that  used  at  present.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  output  of  the  Dutch  collieries  is  meagre 
coals  or  those  of  low  heat  content,  and  the  average  calo- 
rific value  is  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  the  for- 
eign coal  used  formerly. 

Prospects  for  the  near 
future  are  anything  but 
hopeful.  The  output  of  the 
Dutch  collieries  cannot  be 
increased  further  to  any 
considerable  extent  during 
the  ne.xt  few  months,  and  it 
is  feared  that  the  quantity 
of  foreign  coal  that  can  be 
imported  will  not  be  much  larger  than  it  was  in  1919. 

Subject  to  approval  by  the  Entente,  an  arrangement 
probably  will  be  entered  into  with  the  German  govern- 
ment, insuring  for  Holland  a  supply  of  about  1,000,000 
tons  from  the  Ruhr  Valley  and  1,250,000  tons  from  the 
coal  fields  in  Germany  adjoining  the  Dutch  frontier, 
which  are  owned  and  worked  by  a  Dutch  concern. 
Including  these  quantities  about  6,000,000  tons  will  be 
available,  leaving  a  shortage  of  4,000,000  tons  compared 
with  pre-war  consumption,  or,  taking  the  estimate  of  the 
Government  Coal  Office  as  a  basis,  at  least  2.000.000  tons 
will  be  required  for  the  barest  needs  of  Holland,  and  the 
only  countries  she  can  look  to  for  any  further  supplies 
are  England  and  the  United  States. 


It  is  important  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  statu-  the  borders  of  the  country,  the  same  coal  Is  reported  as  export.-, 

tics  quoted  by  Mr.  Meredith  are  from  official  reports  and  that  the  The  result  Is  a  showing  of  exports  far  in  excess  of  domestic  pr,;- 

Netherlanrts   records  any   coal   passing  through    the  cuunliy,   such  duction  or  iven  of  donu-stic  consumption.     This  dupUcativn  should 

as  coal  from  Germany   or  Belgium,  as   imports  and  as   it   leaves  be  clearly  kept  in   mind. — Editor. 
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Coal  Operators  Question  Good 
Faith  of  Trade  Commission 

Action  Requiring  Monthly  Cost  Reports  After  Adverse 

Decision  by  Justice  Bailey  Surprise  to 

National  Coal  Association 

WHILE  no  announcement  has  been  made  as  to 
whether  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  issue 
default  notices  in  case  coal  producing  companies,  other 
than  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.,  fail  to  make  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  commission,  it  is  the  inference  from  the 
letter  of  April  26  and  the  attitude  of  the  commission, 
that  default  notices  will  be  issued.  A  very  general 
opinion  among  operators  is  that  the  issuance  of  default 
notices  would  violate  the  understanding  as  to  a  friendly 
test  suit  and  many  regard  the  letter  of  April  26  as 
being  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  idea  that  the  en- 
tire question  be  left  to  a  test  case.  The  letter  of  April 
26  was  printed  on  p.  838  of  the  last  issue  of  Coal  Age. 
Its  purport  simply  is  that  the  commission  will  continue 
to  require  monthly  reports  from  all  producers,  other 
than  the  Maynard  Company.  In  that  connection  Rush 
Butler,  the  general  counsellor  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, analyzes  the  situation  as  follows: 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  circular  letter  is  not 
a  formal  notice  of  default  which  subjects  operators  to 
penalties  for  failure  to  send  in  the  reports  referred  to. 
If  such  default  notice  is  subsequently  served  on  oper- 
ators who  do  not  wish  to  comply  with  the  commission's 
request  and  do  not  send  in  their  reports,  then  those 
operators  will  still  have  30  days  in  which  to  file  reports 
if  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

In  this  connection,  coal  operators  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  order  of  injunction  entered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Bailey  provides: 

"It  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  a 
temporary  injunction  be  and  is  hereby  issued  pursuant 
to  the  prayer  of  said  bill  of  complaint,  suspending  the 
said  order  of  said  defendant." 

The  order  referred  to  is  the  order  of  Jan.  31,  1920, 
which  was  the  amended  order  requiring  the  filing  of 
monthly  reports.  The  order  of  injunction  then  goes 
on  to  provide  that  the  injunction  be  entered  "restrain- 
ing said  defendant,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  its 
members,  agents,  assistants,  deputies  and  employees, 
from  taking  any  steps  or  instituting  or  causing  to  be 
instituted  any  proceedings  to  enforce  said  order  or  to 
require  the  plaintiff  to  fill  out  and  file  the  prescribed 
form  of  report." 

While  it  may  be  contended  that  technically  the  last 
part  of  the  above  order  of  injunction  refers  only  to  the 
Maynard  Coal  Co.,  the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  neverthe- 
less the  first  portion  of  the  injunction  clearly  suspends 
the  commission's  order  requiring  the  filing  of  monthly 
reports,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  undertake  to  prosecute  any  proceed- 
ings based  upon  an  order  which  is  suspended  by  an 
injunction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  written  opinion  of  Justice  Bailey,  filed  in  the 
case,  is  clearly  based  upon  broad  fundamental  princi- 
ples that  apply  to  all  coal  operating  companies  equally 
with  the  plaintiff  in  the  test  case.  While  the  institution 
of  proceedings  against  :<.  coal  operating  company  other 
than   the   plaintiff   perhaps   might    not    be   a   technical 


violation  of  the  injunction,  it  would  clearly  be  a  disre- 
gard of  the  court's  announced  decision  on  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  law  involved. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  objection  to  companies 
filing  the  reports  with  the  commission  if  they  desire 
to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  no  company  need  file  such 
reports  until  a  notice  of  default  has  been  served  upon 
it,  and  even  then,  in  view  of  the  decision  of  Justice 
Bailey,  there  would  seem  no  doubt  that  the  commis- 
sion's actions  to  require  the  filing  of  such  reports  could 
be  promptly  enjoined.  Until  the  injunction  order  has 
been  set  aside  by  further  order  of  the  court  or  on  ap- 
peal, the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  stands  as  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  our 
belief  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  so  recog- 
nize it  and  will  not  take  any  steps  to  cause  penalties  to 
accure  unless  the  injunction  order  is  reversed  on  appeal. 

The  penalty  section  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  which  covers  these  reports,  reads  as  follows: 

If  any  corporation  required  by  this  Act  to  file  any 
annual  or  special  report  shall  fail  so  to  do  within  the 
time  fixed  by  the  commission  for  filing  the  same,  and 
such  failure  shall  continue  for  thirty  days  after  notice 
of  such  default,  the  corporation  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  and  every  day 
of  the  continuance  of  such  failure,  which  forfeiture  shall 
be  payable  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  J 
shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the  1 
United  States  brought  in  the  district  where  the  corpora- 
tion has  its  principal  office  or  in  any  district  in  which 
it  shall  do  business.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
district  attorneys,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  prosecute  for  the  re- 
covery of  forfeitures.  The  costs  and  expenses  of  such 
prosecution  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 


Denies  That  Coal  Property  Assets 
Will  Be  Distributed 


CONTRADICTING  reports  current  in  financial  cir-       1 
cles,  W.  H.  Coverdale,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway, 
says  the  company  is  not  contemplating  a  distribution 
of   its   coal   property   assets  vested    in    the    Pittsburgh       J 
Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co.  1 

The  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Reading  Company  case  created  the  impression  that  the 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  would  voluntarily  segregate 
its  coal  company  from  the  railroad  so  that  stock- 
holders of  the  latter  would  reap  the  benefit. 

In  some  quarters,  however,  it  is  believed  that  the 
three  companies  comprising  the  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virginia  system  will  be  consolidated  as  a  result  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  to  be  held  following 
the  regular  annual  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  this  week. 

Counsel  for  the  company  is  reported  to  have  in- 
formed officials  of  the  system  that  the  company  has  not 
been  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  nor  will  it  offer  grounds  for  a  Gov- 
ernment suit  after  the  new  plan  becomes  operative. 

In  addition  to  the  railroad  and  the  coal  company 
there  is  the  West  Side  Belt  Railroad,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  coal  company.  The  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virginia  is  the  successor  of  the  old  Wabash-Pittsburgh 
Terminal  Railway,  which  was  reorganized  in  1916. 
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Deadlock  Conlinues  in  Washington 
Antliracite  Wage  Negotiations 

BELIEVING  that  with  the  steady  work  they  have 
had  year  after  year  (broken  only,  yet  not  greatly, 
in  the  last  year)  the  anthracite  mine  workers  were  not 
entitled  to  all  that  was  conceded  to  the  soft-coal 
employees  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  the 
anthracite  operators  offered  only  a  15-per  cent  increase, 
or  thereabout,  as  has  already  been  stated.  The  mine 
workers  rejected  the  offer.  The  situation  seemed 
ominous,  John  Lewis  having  been  reported  to  have  said 
to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  over  the  telephone  that 
"the  break  in  negotiations  is  near." 

The  ant-hi-acite  operators  offered,  it  is  stated,  to 
arbitrate  the  matter,  but  the  mine  workers  were  opposed 
to  any  such  action.  The  parties  were  invited  to  Wash- 
ington and  spent  three  days  with  Secretary  Wilson  pre- 
senting their  respective  claims.  After  that.  May  4,  a 
recess  was  taken  till  May  H,  Secretary  Wilson  desiring 
time  to  consider  the  contentions  submitted  and  Presi- 
dent Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  being  obliged 
to  go  to  Indianapolis  in  connection  with  his  prosecution 
in  the  Federal  courts  for  a  breach  of  the  Lever  Act,  for 
which  he  and  124  mine  workers'  leaders  and  operators 
have  been  indicted. 


West  Virginia  Operators  Appeal  for  Cars, 
Alleging  Discrimination 

*SKING  that  relief  and  reparation  be  granted  as  a 
x\  result  of  their  failure  to  furnish  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  orders  for  cars  placed  by  the  Monongahela 
Ry.,  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation has  brought  action  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  against  various  carriers.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1919, 
to  March  1,  1920,  the  Monongahela  Ry.  was  compelled 
to  look  to  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  and  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  R.R.  for  its  supply  of  empty  coal  cars. 
Similarly  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Ry.  was  com- 
pelled to  look  to  the  Monongahela  Ry.  for  its  supply  of 
cars  for  coal  loading. 

Neither  line  owns  any  coal-carrying  equipment.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  Monongahela  Ry.  is  owned  jointly 
by  "the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie. 
As  a  result  operators  of  mines  on  the  Monongahela  and 
Morgantown  lines  were  dependent  upon  the  same  sources 
of  coal-car  supply  as  were  operators  with  mines  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  lines. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  dependent 
carriers  were  parties  to  the  "Uniform  Mine  Rating  and 
Car  Distribution  Rules."  Under  these  rules  the  opera- 
tors on  the  Monongahela  and  Morgantown  lines  were 
entitled  to  their  pro  rata  share  of  cars.     Figures  are 


given  showing  that  they  received  only  72.2  per  cent  of 
the  cars  ordered,  whereas  shippers  on  the  Penn.sylvania 
and  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  received  83.7  per  cent  car 
supply. 

This  complaint  is  regarded  as  unusually  important 
because  the  opinion  which  will  be  handed  down  will 
establish  a  precedent.  In  that  connection  it  may  be 
stated  that  complaints  of  car  shortage  have  increased 
very  greatly  since  the  period  covered  in  the  plea  of 
the  West  Virginia  operators.  It  is  declared  that  for 
the  last  twenty-two  days  not  an  empty  car  has  been 
placed  Ijy  the  Pennsylvania  in  No.  8  Ohio  district. 
Many  mines  on  other  roads  are  working  only  a  few 
hours  a  week  because  of  car  shortage.  That  this  is 
one  of  the  contributing  causes  to  the  abnormally  high 
prices  being  asked  for  coal  may  be  seen  from  the  result 
of  a  study  made  in  1917  by  Messrs.  Garnsey,  Norris  and 
Allport,  the  engineer  committee  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion. The  study  was  made  in  the  New  River  district 
and  was  for  a  twelve-months'  period.     It  shows: 

When  Car  Supply  Coal  Cost  Is 

Is  Below  Normal  Above  Normal 

by  This  Percentage  by  Thus  Percentage 

5 3.0 

10 6.0 

15 9.0 

20 12.0 

25 13.5 

30 19.5 

35 24.0 

40 29.0 

43 34.5 

50 40.5 

55 47.0 

60 54.5 

65 64.0 

70 74.0 

73 85.0 

80 98.0 

85 113.0 

90 136.0 

92 156.0 


Filibuster  on  Water-Power  Bill 

Just  when  it  was  being  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Water-Power  bill  soon  would  become  a  law,  a  formidable 
filibuster  against  it  was  organized  in  the  Senate.  At 
this  writing  it  appears  that  the  bill  is  in  serious  danger 
unless  the  conferees  will  consent  to  modify  it  materially. 

After  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  both  houses  con- 
siderable delay  resulted  in  conference  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  conferees  to  agree  on  several  points,  one 
of  which  was  the  definition  of  "navigable  waters." 
After  a  definition  was  agreed  upon  the  conference  re- 
port was  accepted  by  the  House  with  only  30  votes 
against  it. 

The  filibuster  in  the  Senate  will  be  led  by  New 
England  Senators  who  object  to  what  they  term  Federal 
control  of  business.  Under  the  definition  "navigable 
waters"  as  provided  in  the  conference  report,  it  was 
declared  that  no  one  will  be  able  without  getting  a 
license  from  the  Federal  agency  to  build  a  dam  for  any 
purpose  in  any  creek  or  small  stream  which  empties 
into  a  river  held  to  be  navigable. 
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Middle- West  Consumers  Support  Seasonal  Freight  Rates 

Declaring  That  the  Oppcsition  to  the  Idea  Comes  from  Those  with  Only- 
Selfish  Motives,  Representative  of  Iowa  Consumers  Declares  That  Sea- 
sonal Rates  Will  Work  Great  Relief  to  Coal  Situation  in  the  Middle  West 


THAT  the  consumers  of  coal  in  Iowa  are  display- 
ing the  greatest  interest  in  the  seasonal  freight 
rate  in  the  hope  that  it  will  become  an  actuality 
was  brought  out  with  particular  clearness  at  the  May  5 
meeting  of  the  Frelinghuysen  sub-committee.  J.  P. 
Haynes,  commissioner  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  H.  F.  Sundberg,  traffic  manager  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cedar  Rapids,  testified 
at  that  hearing.  Each  came  well  prepared  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen  added  very  materially 
to  the  value  of  the  record  which  is  being  built  up. 

Mr.  Haynes  pointed  out  that  90  per  cent  of  the  coal 
consumed  in  western  Iowa  moves  all-rail  from  southern 
Illinois  mines,  an  average  distance  of  800  miles  through 
Mississippi  River  crossings,  where  the  traffic  density 
is  great.  As  a  result  each  winter  .sees  a  great  amount 
of  public  inconvenience  as  well  as  suffering. 

Mr.  Haynes  was  a  member  of  a  conference  committee 
which  made  a  study  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
West  in  February.  At  the  conference  were  five  ship- 
pers' representatives,  five  coal  operators  and  five  rail- 
road representatives.  The  railroad  men  represented 
twenty  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  Middle  Western 
and  Northwestern  States.  At  that  conference  it  was 
decided  that  means  of  increasing  the  seasonal  spread 
between  rates  must  be  resorted  to  if  the  general  public 
in  those  sections  of  the  country  were  to  be  properly 
safeguarded.  Mr.  Haynes  presented  other  resolutions 
and  communications  showing  that  sentiment  in  the 
West  and  the  Northwest  is  overwhelmingly  for  the 
seasonal  rates. 

By  permission  of  the  chairman,  George  H.  Gushing 
asked  Mr.  Haynes  the  following  question:  "Is  it  not 
true  that  in  the  past  in  the  territory  which  you  describe 
there  has  been  a  very  much  larger  annual  fluctuation 
in  the  price  of  coal  than  is  now  contemplated  in  the 
rate  of  freight?  Is  it  not  true  that  this  wide  fluctuation 
of  75c.  to  $1  per  ton  failed  to  induce  any  general  buying 
of  coal  for  storage?" 

To  this  Mr.  Haynes  replied:  "No,  the  spread  in  the 
summer-delivered  price  and  the  winter-delivered  price, 
due  to  the  fluctuation,  if  any,  at  the  mines,  has  not  been 
of  such  importance  as  to  encourage  the  summer  move- 
ment." 

This  led  Senator  Frelinghuysen  to  ask:  "Is  it  not 
also  true  that  the  consumer  has  no  assurance  that  the 
price  in  the  winter  will  not  be  just  as  low  as  in 
the  summer?  Is  he  not  always  looking  and  hoping 
that  the  price  will  be  less  in  the  future?  Do  you  not 
believe  that  if  the  consumer  were  assured  that  he  would 
have  a  50c.  differential  in  his  rate,  that  would  in- 
duce the  buying  and  storing  of  coal,  particularly  after 
the  experience  of  the  past  winter?" 

To  this  Mr.  Haynes  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
added :  "It  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  show  consumers 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  money  to  them.  When  they  know 
they  will  profit,  large  amounts  will  be  expended  for 
storage  facilities." 

Mr.  Gushing  then  declared  that  after  an    intimate 


experience  of  fiftean  years  in  the  very  territory  under 
discussion  every  inducement  had  been  held  out  to 
stimulate  the  summer  buying  of  coal.  A  profit  of  from 
12  to  25  per  cent  on  money  so  invested  was  assured  but 
no  summer  movement  of  coal  resulted. 

Mr.  Haynes  introduced  evidence  showing  that 
Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  has  and  is  being  successfully 
.'stored.  Some  Iowa  coal  also  is  being  stored  under 
water,  he  pointed  out. 

At  another  point  in  his  testimony  Mr.  Haynes  said: 
"I  have  sat  with  the  railroads  of  the  Central  West, 
the  operators  of  Central  West,  and  the  consumers  in 
that  territory,  which  includes  Chicago,  the  Twin  Cities, 
and  other  large  centers.  All  are  in  accord  in  advocating 
seasonal  coal  freight  rates.  At  a  meeting  yesterday  in 
New  York,  which  I  attended  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Traf- 
fic League,  at  the  suggestion  of  Chairman  Clark  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  question  came  up 
as  to  how  the  shippers  and  the  railroads  can  get 
together  at  this  time  to  bring  about  some  relief  in 
the  pressure  on  transportation. 

"The  chairman  of  that  meeting,  Mr.  Pearson,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Haven  road,  and  Mr.  Wright,  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.,  said,  'Let  us 
pass  that  question  because  it  is  very  well  taken  up  in 
the  existing  bill  before  the  Senate.  We  will  not  try  to 
do  anything  until  that  is  passed.'  I  feel  that  that  was 
an  expressed  approval  of  this  measure,  with  the  added 
reason  that  the  railroads  played  a  prominent  part  in 
drawing  up  a  recent  resolution  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  City  in  Februaiy  of  the  coal  and  coke  section  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers,  of  which  Herbert  Hoover  was  chairman,  and 
the  committee  from  the  American  Railroad  Association. 

"The  committee  which  indorsed  this  as  one  of  the 
fundamentals  in  stabilizing  the  coal  industry  consisted 
of  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  system; 
F.  D.  Underwood,  president  of  the  Erie  R.R. ;  A.  F.  Tice, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.R. ;  E.  J. 
Pearson,  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  R.R.,  and  J.  F.  Porterfield,  representing  G.  H. 
Markhani,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.R." 

With  reference  to  this  Senator  Frelinghuysen  said 
that  the  statement  just  quoted  is  a  vei->'  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  record  since  it  shows  that  these  rail- 
road leaders  are  committed  to  the  principle  involved  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Sundberg  stated  that  concrete  storage  bins,  in 
which  the  coal  is  submerged  in  water,  have  been  in 
successful  operation  in  Cedar  Rapids  for  several  years. 
Both  Iowa  and  Illinois  coal  is  stored  in  that  manner. 
He  said  no  difficulty  was  experienced  due  to  freezing,  as 
the  coal  was  extracted  from  the  bins  with  clam-shell 
buckets.  He  declared  that  Eastern  opposition  to  the 
seasonal  freight  rate  is  "prompted  by  selfish  reasons  and 
a  desire  to  ignore  the  rest  of  the  countrj-." 

"The  interest  of  the  public,"  said  Mr.  Sundberg,  "is 
so  great  that  the  selfish  interests  of  the  few  should  be 
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lightly  considered.     Opposition  from  the  sources  from 
which  it  has  come  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 

"iMy  idea  of  e.xempting  certain  minimum  rates  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  is  that  ver>'  few  rates  would 
be  affected.  Any  rate  of  75c.  and  under  is  in  effect  for 
a  very  short  haul,  probably  five  to  ten  miles  to  the 
consuming  point.  There  would  not  be  much  advantage 
in  storing  coal  for  that  short  haul  since  the  coal  equip- 
ment used  in  that  traffic  works  like  a  shuttle.  It  is 
usually  a  switch  movement.  The  cars  are  unloaded 
prom.ptly  and  they  arij  back  at  the  mine  in  a  day." 


Move  to  Quash  Intlictments 

ILLINOIS  coal  operators  who  were  indicted  at  In- 
dianapolis a  few  weeks  ago  for  violating  the  Lever 
Act,  brought  individual  suits  on  May  5  in  Chicago, 
asking  that  the  United  States  Government,  through  its 
officials,  be  restrained  from  prosecuting  them  further. 
Among  those  who  took  this  action  were  G.  B.  Harring- 
ton, F.  C.  Honnold,  J.  K.  Dering,  C.  M.  Moderwell, 
R.  C.  WTiitsett,  R.  E.  Lee,  R.  W.  Couffer,  John  T. 
Connery,  E.  C.  Searles,  T.  C.  Keller,  Walter  Bogle  and 
H.  A.  Huskey. 

These  petitions  for  injunction  are  construed  as  an- 
other attack  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Lever  Act, 
and  in  this  attack  a  number  of  Federal  officials  are 
named  as  defendants,  among  them  being  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Palmer,  Washington;  Assistant  Attorneys  General 
L.  E.  Slack  and  D.  W.  Sims,  District  Attorney  F.  Van 
Nuys,  all  of  Indianapolis,  as  well  as  District  Attorney 
C.  F.  Clyne  and  others  of  Chicago. 

In  the  petition  for  injunction  a  full  history  since 
1916  of  wage  scale  negotiations  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  is  given,  and  special  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  situation  which  confronted  the  coal 
operators  at  the  time  of  the  strike  last  November. 
It  is  charged  that  the  prosecutions  resulting  from  the 
Indianapolis  indictment  were  an  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  relations  between  the  operators  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  which  relations  were  entered  into  at 
the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  petition  further  declares  that  the  charges 
of  the  Government,  accusing  the  operators  of  collect- 
ing excessive  prices  for  coal,  were  made  in  an  indefi- 
nite manner,  and  that  the  coal  industry  has  suffered 
great  damage  became  of  the  resulting  inability  of  the 
operators  to  decide  what  prices  would  be  considered 
e.xorbitant  and  what  prices  would  be  considered  fair. 

The  Lever  Act  comes  in  for  special  attention,  as  the 
petition  states  relative  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
act  that  "These  provisions  are  so  vague,  indefinite  and 
uncertain  that  they  cannot  have  the  force  or  effect 
of  law  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  the  fifth  amendment, 
and  that  any  penalties  e.xacted  under  that  statute 
would  constitute  the  taking  of  property  or  the  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law."  The  peti- 
tion goes  on  to  protest  very  strongly  against  the 
Government  charge  that  the  operators  conspired  to 
limit  the  production  and  transportation  of  coal. 

These  injunction  suits  will  be  argued  before  Federal 
Judge  Carpenter  this  week  and  it  is  believed  that  if 
the  petitions  for  injunction  are  granted,  the  cases 
against  the  coal  operators  will  be  dropped. 

In   the   meantime   at    Indianapolis   the    operators    of 


Indiana  and  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
appeared  before  Judge  Anderson  to  answer  to  the 
indictments  of  the  grand  jury.  The  an.swer  was  a  series 
of  motions  to  quash  the  indictments  on  the  ground  that 
the  Lever  Law,  under  which  they  were  mads,  is  uncon- 
stitutional, that  the  President  e.xceeded  his  authority 
under  the  act,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  indictment. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  appeared  for  the  miners  and 
S.  D.  Miller  and  James  A.  Bingham  as  counsel  for  the 
operators.  The  defense  argued  that,  aside  from  the 
fact .  that  the  Lever  Act  was  "hopelessly  vague  and 
indefinite,"  it  could  not  be  applied,  if  valid,  to  sustain 
the  indictment  against  the  coal  men  in  view  of  the 
authority  given  the  President  to  control  the  indu.stry. 

"We  shall  insi.st,"  said  Mr.  Hughes,  "that  Congress, 
no  more  in  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  peace,  can  take 
away  constitutional  rights.  There  is  no  authority  of 
Congress  to  maintain  a  law  of  this  kind." 

He  particularly  directed  attention  to  the  portions  of 
the  indictment  drawn  under  provisions  of  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  prosecution  of  conspiracies  to  charge 
excessive  prices,  declaring  this  act  is  outside  every 
known  category  of  the  law. 

Simultaneously  injunctions  were  asked  by  Ohio  opera- 
tors in  the  Cleveland  courts  and  certain  other  Illinois 
operators  in  St.  Louis,  to  restrain  the  court  from  requir- 
ing their  appearance  at  Indianapolis. 


Non-User  Does  Not  Lose  His  Rights 

THE  rule  of  law  under  which  a  mining  privilege 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  being  a  mere  license,  which 
may  be  lost  by  non-user,  is  confined  to  cases  where  the 
privilege  is  limited  and  no  exclusive  right  in  the  miner- 
als themselves  is  granted. 

The  rule  does  not  apply  to  a  conveyance  of  "all  of  the 
mineral  right  and  coal  privileges  and  rights  of  way  to 
and  from  said  minerals  and  coal  privileges;  also  the 
right  to  search  for  all  undiscovered  minerals  and  coals 
upon  the  land  hereinafter  described";  and  warranting 
"the  above-described  privileges  unto  the  grantee  for- 
ever, free  from  me,  my  heirs,  and  assigns,"  etc. 

This  conveyance  shows  a  clear  intention  to  convey  to 
the  grantee  the  perpetual  and  exclusive  right  to  all  the 
minerals,  thereby  investing  him  with  title  to  the  miner- 
als themselves.  Since  there  is  a  severance  of  the 
mineral  estate  from  the  surface  estate,  the  owner  of 
the  minerals  does  not  lose  his  right  or  his  possession  by 
any  length  of  non-u.ser,  nor  does  the  owner  of  the  surface 
acquire  title  by  adverse  possession  to  the  minerals  by 
his  exclusive  and  continued  occupancy  and  enjoyment  of 
the  surface  merely. 

The  above-mentioned  conveyance  includes  oil  and  gas 
that  may  be  found  underlying  the  land.  (Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals,  Scott  vs.  Laws,  215  Southtvestem 
Reporter,  81.) 


Crowsnest  Miners  Back  to  \^  ork 

SINCE  early  in  March  the  Crowsnest  mine  workers 
have  been  idle,  but  on  April  27  the  Director  of 
Coal  Operations  was  able  to  announce  that  the  strike 
was  at  an  end.  It  is  stated  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  gained  a  complete  victory  and  that  it  is  r.ow 
preparing  to  get  a  new  settlement  in  accord  with  the 
wage  agreement  in  the  United  Statees,  which  will  mean 
an  increase  of  about  11  per  cent  on  the  present  wage. 
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U.  S.  Steel  Earnings  Greater  Than   in   1919 

IN  ITS  report  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  shows  net  earnings  of 
$42,089,019,  a  total  greater  than  for  any  quarter  of 
1919.  Not  since  the  third  quarter  for  1918  has  the 
corporation  been  able  to  present  .such  an  excellent 
record.  After  charges,  depreciation  and  provision  for 
preferred  dividends,  there  was  a  balance  of  $19,726,866 
for  the  common  stock,  which  was  equivalent  to  $3.88 
a  share.  Against  this  amount  there  was  nothing  other 
than  the  regular  dividend  declaration  of  $1.25  a  share, 
so  that  $2.63  a  share  was  carried  to  surplus.  On  the 
ba.sis  of  $3.88  a  share  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
the  full  year's  earnings  on  the  common  stock  would 
amount  to  $15. SS  a  share,  as  compared  with  a  normal 
dividend  rate  of  $5  a  share. 

The  chief  figures  in  the  statement  and  a  comparison 
with  other  quarters  are  showTi  in  the  following  table: 

INCOME  .\CCOUNT 

Quftrter  Ending  Quarter  Ending  Quarter  Ending 

Mar.  31.  1920  Dec.  31,  1919  Mar.  31,  1919 

Netearnings $42,089,019  $35,791,302  $33,513,384 

Dep  8  f  etc 10,765,318  12,751,027  10,638,955 

Netincome 31,323,701  23,040,275  22,374,429 

Interest  on  bonds 5,291,916  5,344,979  5,393,413 

Balance 26,031,785  17,695,296  17,481,016 

Addition  to  Ijalance 1 85,694            

Dividends,  preferred 6,304,919  6,304,920  6,304,919 

Dividends,  common 6,353,781  6,353,782  6,353,781 

Surplus  for  quarter 14,373,085  5,222,288  4,822,316 

NET  EARNINGS  BY  MONTHS 

1920                        1919  1918 

January $13,503,209            $12,240,167  $13,176,237 

February 12,880,910                11,883,027  17,313,883 

.March.. 15,704,900                 9,390,190  26,471,304 

Firstquarter $42,089,019  $33,513,384  $56,961,424 

The  present  statement  conforms  in  style  to  that 
issued  last  year.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  amount 
set  aside  to  cover  Federal  taxes.  The  statement  merely 
says  that  net  income  had  been  computed  after  making 
allowance  for  such  requirements. 


American  Woolen  Co.  Report  Shows 
1919  Best  Year  in  Its  History 

THE  annual  report  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.  for 
1919  was  the  best  in  the  company's  historj',  the  net 
profits  amounting  to  $15,513,415  after  making  provision 
for  Federal  taxes.  In  1918  the  net  profits  were 
$12,324,084.  The  net  profits  of  1918  were  slightly 
higher  than  those  reported  in  the  present  statement,  but 
in  that  year  no  allowance  was  made  for  Federal  taxes. 

After  all  charges  there  was  a  surplus  available  for 
dividends  last  year  of  $10,779,804,  or  the  equivalent  of 
$39.89  a  share  on  the  common  stock,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  the  preferred  distribution.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  amount  available  for  dividends  was  $5,572,527, 
or  $13.80  a  share  on  the  common.  The  surplus  for  the 
year  after  dividends  was  $4,770,804.  The  report  shows 
that  $14,500,000  was  restored  to  surplus  from  reserve, 
and  that  $7,250,000  was  set  aside  as  a  reserve  against 
a  possible  diminution  in  inventory  value. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  no  holdings  of  Liberty  bonds, 
whereas  the  1918  report  indicated  $3,306,400  in  such 
assets.  The  inventory  is  the  highest  ever  recorded, 
totalling  $52,990,116,  an  increase  of  nearly  $15,500  000 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  surplus  of  the  company 
now  stands  at  $31,754,427. 

William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the  company,  in  his 
remarks  to  stockholders,  says  in  part : 

"We  have  been  able  to  increase  our  foreign  deliveries 


for  the  year  1919  approximately  100  per  cent.  Total 
deliveries  amounted  to  about  $4,500,000,  unfilled  orders 
$4,800,000,  orders  which  we  refused  to  accept  $13,000,- 
000.  The  volume  of  foreign  orders  was  so  great  that  we 
were  obliged  to  cancel  many  of  them,  as  your  mills  were 
unable  to  fill  these  orders  on  account  of  their  sold-up 
condition  or  inability  to  manufacture  for  deliveries 
within  the  time  required  by  customers." 


Remedies  for  Lahor  Shortage  Proposed 
At  Immigration  Conferences 

PRACTICAL  measures  to  relieve  the  present  labor 
shortage  were  proposed  by  the  National  Immigra- 
tion Conference  held  April  7  in  New  York  City.  This 
gathering  included  leaders  in  finance,  industry  and  agri- 
culture, together  with  labor  men  and  representatives  of 
foreign-born  groups  in  America.  The  conference  was 
called  by  the  Inter-racial  Council,  120  Broadway. 

The  common  interest  which  drew  these  varied  ele- 
ments together  is  the  need  of  greater  production,  more 
stable  labor  conditions  and  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  different  races  living  in  America.  In  other 
words,  better  team  work  is  essential.  Americans  and 
immigrants  should  pull  together  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Among  the  measures  proposed  were  greater  protec- 
tion for  the  immigrant  against  fraud,  extortion  and 
violence.  A  Federal  assimilation  bureau  should  be  estab- 
lished to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  immigrant,  help 
him  learn  our  language  and  place  him  where  he  can 
work  to  the  best  advantage  to  himself  and  to  the  na- 
tion. Standards  for  citizenship  should  be  high,  but 
useless  hindrances  and  red  tape  should  be  done  away 
with.  An  advanced  immigration  policy  was  advocated 
as  a  remedy  for  the  present  labor  shortage,  including 
the  selection  of  industrious  and  thrifty  men  and  women 
of  good  character,  and  their  distribution  to  points  where 
they  can  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

As  an  immigrant  may  be  of  great  value  to  the  country 
as  an  unskilled  laborer,  regardless  of  his  inability  to 
read,  it  was  urged  that  the  present  literacy  test  be 
eliminated,  which  would  open  the  gates  to  unskilled 
workers  in  agriculture  and  industry,  construction,  rail- 
roads and  domestic  service,  where  there  is  a  great  need 
for  help  at  this  time.  Our  present  labor  shortage  is 
estimated  at  between  four  million  and  five  million,  and 
this  would  be  relieved  by  a  policy  of  admitting  immi- 
grants without  book  learning  but  of  good  character, 
sound  body  and  mind  and  Old  World  habits  of  fru- 
gality and  industry. 

Among  the  industrial  concerns  represented  at  the 
conference  was  one  coal  mining  company — the  Berwind- 
White  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 


It  is  stated  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  a 
very  large  number  of  requests  is  being  received  from 
operators  asking  that  the  cost  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion be  continued. 


.Judging  from  letters  and  telegrams  being  received 
in  Washington  a  rumor  has  gained  wide  currency  that 
Senator  Lodge  intended  to  press  legislation  looking  to 
the  restoration  of  price  control  on  coal.  Senator  Lodge 
states  positively  that  he  has  no  such  plan  and  it  is  be- 
lieved highly  improbable  that  Congress  would  give,  at 
this  time,  any  serious  consideration  to  a  return  to  price 
control  on  coal. 
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Conferees  Reach  Agn^ement  on 
Water-Power  Bill 

Measure  Is  Reported  Out  Which  Provides  for  a  Com- 
mission to  Have  Authority  Over  Development 
of  Water  Powers 

SENATE  and  House  conferees  on  the  Water-Power 
Bill,  after  protracted  sessions,  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  April  30.  The  bill  reported  out  on  that  date 
by  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
creates  a  Federal  Power  Commission  to  be  composed  of 
'  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Interior  and  Agriculture,  to 
which  is  delegated  authority  over  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  development  of  water  powers  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  jurisdiction  or  in  which  it  is 
interested  as  owner  of  lands  or  other  property  neces- 
sary to  such  projects. 

The  commission  may  issue  preliminary  permits  allow- 
ing applicants  three  years  in  which  to  make  examina- 
tions of  water  power  projects,  to  prepare  plans  and  to 
niake  financial  arrangements.  It  also  may  issue  licenses 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years  from  the  expiration  of  pre- 
liminary permits.  The  commission  may  reserve  such 
projects  the  development  of  which  in  its  opinion  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  United  States  itself,  and  must 
give  preference  to  states  and  municipalities,  provided 
the  commission  deems  the  plans  for  same  are  equally 
adapted  to  utilize  the  water  resources  of  the  region. 

The  bill  encourages  the  building  of  headwater  storage 
reservoirs  with  a  view  to  equalizing  power  production, 
preventing  floods,  and  in  arid  states  the  use  of  the 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  on  the  lowlands  after  the 
water  has  been  utilized  for  the  generation  of  power. 
Provision  also  is  made  for  the  construction  of  locks  in 
power  dams  in  navigable  streams  with  a  view  to  ex- 
tending navigation  into  the  upper  reaches  of  rivers.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  fifty-year  license  the  government 
is  given  the  option  of  purchasing  the  hydro-electric 
plants  by  paying  the  licensee  his  net  investment  in 
same,  or  it  may  issue  a  new  license  to  the  original 
licensee  upon  reasonable  terms,  or  to  a  new  licensee  who 
shall  in  that  event  pay  the  original  owmer  his  net  in- 
vestment in  the  plant. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  United  States  may 
take  over  and  operate  any  water-power  plant  under 
license  in  time  of  war  for  manufactui'e  of  explosives 
or  for  any  purpose  involving  the  safety  of  the  country. 
The  commission  is  authorized  to  make  reasonable 
charges  to  cover  the  administration  of  the  act  and 
for  the  use  of  government  lands  and  property,  and  to 
absorb  excessive  profits  that  cannot  be  prevented  by 
regulation.  Licenses  are  placed  under  supervision  of 
state  public  service  commissions  as  to  rates  to  be 
charged  to  consumers  for  power,  and  also  as  to  regula- 
tion of  service.  Severe  penalties  are  provided  for  non- 
compliance with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  years  of  work  by  committees 
of  Congress,  and  if  made  a  law  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  pieces  of  constructive  legislation  ever  enacted 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Some  think  its  terms  are 
too  restrictive  to  be  inviting  to  capital,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  great  efforts  are  being  made  and 
great  inducements  offered  by  foreign  countries  to  se- 
cure American  capital  for  development  of  their  water 
powers.  However,  practical  water-power  men  consider 
the  terms  of  the  bill  reasonably  fair.     Senator  Jones, 


of  Washington,  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  chairman  of  the  Water-Power  Con- 
ference Commiltee,  in  commenting  on  the  necessity  for 
utilization  of  the  energy  contained  in  our  falling  waters 
said: 

"Through  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  water-power 
laws  under  which  money  could  be  safely  invested  with 
prospect  of  a  fair  return,  water  powers  now  wasting 
have  been  held  back  for  years  from  development  in  at 
least  twenty-two  states  of  the  Union.  I  am  informed 
that  actual  water-power  developments  are  projected  to 
be  undertaken  upon  enactment  of  this  bill  having  a 
total  capacity  of  over  4,000,000  horsepower. 

"The  completion  of  these  projects  would  open  over 
4,000  miles  of  the  upper  reaches  of  our  streams  and 
rivers  to  navigation.  It  means  the  extension  of  navi- 
gation for  an  aggregate  of  4,000  miles  in  thirty-five 
rivers,  traversing  twenty  states.  In  this  way  cheap 
water  transportation  will  be  afforded  to  districts  now 
sparsely  settled  and  congestion  of  trafl[ic  will  be  re- 
lieved in  thickly  populated  centers  through  the  invest- 
ment of  private  capital  instead  of  through  river  and 
harbor  appropriations  by  Congress. 

"Coal  shortage  brings  up  again  the  folly  of  leaving 
unused  the  nation's  vast  resources  of  water  power. 
The  more  these  are  developed  the  less  desperate  will 
be  the  fuel  stringency.  The  waste  is  not  alone  one  of 
money.  It  extends  in  its  final  direct  results  to  public 
health  and  life  itself,  as  these  are  affected  by  inability 
to  get  coal  for  heating  and  for  the  production  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  It  is  estimated  that  $5,000,000,000 
of  potential  water  power  is  lost  in  the  United  States 
every  year.  This  may  or  may  not  be  accurate,  but  the 
simplest  reasoning  shows  that  the  amount  lost  is  enor- 
mous. 

"Sweden  is  paying  $46  per  ton  for  coal,  which  she 
has  to  obtain  from  England,  and  therefore  is  proceeding 
with  the  work  of  developing  as  far  as  possible  the  en- 
tire 5,000,000  water  horsepower  contained  within  its 
boundaries.  The  United  States  must  not  fall  behind 
European  countries  in  conserving  its  coal  deposits  and 
in  developing  the  vast  amount  of  cheap  electric  energy 
contained  in  its  wasting  water  powers. 

"All  the  available  water  power  should  be  developed, 
and  in  the  quickest  time  possible,  in  the  interest  of  the 
economic  uplift  of  the  country,  of  its  social  regenera- 
tion, of  its  wealth,  and  in  order  to  permit  it  to  secure 
its  share  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  Hydro-electric 
energ>'  gives  us  the  means  of  saving  our  coal,  enables 
us  to  obtain  electricity  at  a  low  price,  to  lower  in  many 
cases  our  industrial  costs  of  production,  and  to  improve 
our  agriculture.  It  will  become  the  surest  weapon  in 
the  economic  struggle  which  faces  us." 

While  some  objection  arose  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  the  $125,000  item  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation 
Bill  for  the  survey  of  power  distribution  in  the  Boston- 
Washington  industrial  area,  the  item  was  approved  by 
the  House.  The  objection  was  made  on  the  ground  that 
this  expense  should  be  borne  by  industry  and  that  it 
is  not  a  proper  activity  for  the  Federal  Government. 
The  claim  also  was  made  that  so  long  as  the  House  had 
just  objected  to  allowing  the  Federal  Government  to 
have"  a  hand  in  the  distribution  of  water  power,  hold- 
ing that  it  was  a  proper  activity  only  for  the  States, 
it  would  be  improper  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
meddle  in  the  matter  of  distributing  any  other  kind  of 
power.    Tn  advancing  an  argument   for  the  item  the 
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chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Representa- 
tive Good,  said  in  part: 

"We  are  appropriating  $12.5,000  and  permitting  con- 
tributions of  a  sufficient  amount  to  finish  the  work,  of 
making  a  survey  of  all  the  power  plants,  not  simply  water 
power  but  all  the  power  plants  within  the  territory, 
which  is  an  enormous  undertaking.  Mr.  Murray,  the 
man  whose  genius  put  into  operation  the  plan  of  elec- 
trifying the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R., 
believes  that  as  a  result  of  this  survey  not  only  will 
the  commercial  and  industrial  institutions  in  this  terri- 
tory be  benefited  but  every  farmer  along  the  line  who 
now  has  a  little  gasoline  engine  to  churn  his  butter 
and  grind  his  grist  and  things  of  that  kind  will  be 
benefited  by  being  furnished  power.  When  the  supply 
of  oil  disappears  he  must  turn  to  some  other  source. 

"We  may  smile  at  this  proposition.  We  may  laugh  it 
out  of  Congress  just  as  we  did  by  ridicule  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Langley  in  regard  to  the  aeroplane.  I  say 
to  you  that  it  has  within  it  the  very  things  we  must 
adopt  to  utilize  these  forces  and  to  make  a  greater  use 
of  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  and  at  tidewater.  It 
was  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murray;  it  was  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Smith,  director  of  the  Geological  Survey;  it 
was  the  testimony  of  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  that  by  utilization  of  the  coal  in  this  way,  the 
utilization  of  the  surplus  power  of  the  great  industrial 
plant  and  the  public-utility  plants,  by  utilizing  their 
surplus,  more  than  $30,000,000  would  be  saved  every 
year.  At  the  same  time  it  would  open  up  a  plan 
whereby  private  capital,  not  Government  appropriation, 
would  be  used. 

"I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  appropriating  a  single 
dollar  for  the  Government  to  go  into  that  kind  of  a 
scheme.  Private  capital  should  do  that.  When  there  is 
so  much  of  wildcat  and  watered  stocks  being  circulated 
and  sold,  how  far  would  you  get  in  promoting  a  com- 
pany of  this  kind  that  had  back  of  it  only  the  estimate 
of  some  private  individual  or  company?  It  is  intended 
to  have  a  Government  survey  and  a  report,  something 
that  would  have  the  stamp  of  the  Government  oflScials 
on  it  that  the  plan  was  feasible  and  practicable,  and 
if  the  supply  of  oil  is  to  give  out  within  the  time 
specified,  we  may  well  stop  and  consider  if  we  should 
not  study  the  question  where  we  can  get  a  substitute." 


Railroads  Ask  the  Governnipnt  to  Advance 
Half  Billion  More  for  Equipment 

IN  addition  to  the  $300,000,000  revolving  fund  that 
has  been  provided  by  railroad  legislation,  leading 
railroad  executives  have  informed  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  that  the  immediate  financial 
necessities  of  the  railroads  demand  an  advance  of  $500,- 
000,000  from  the  Government  this  year. 

The  roads  need  the  money  to  provide  new  freight 
and  pa.ssenger  cars  and  locomotives.  These  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  movement  of  the  year's  crops, 
the  e.\ecutives  declared,  and  if  they  are  not  forthcoming 
there  will  be  during  the  year  the  most  serious  conges- 
tion ever  known. 

The  railway  e.xecutives'  representatives  who  appeared 
before  the  Senate  committee  included  President  Edward 
E.  Brown  of  the  Pere  Manpiette  road,  chairman;  L.  F. 
Loree,  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson;  Henry  Walter.s,  of  the 
Atlantic  Coa.st  Line;  A.  H.  Smith,  of  the  New  York 
Central;  C.  H.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central;  E.  J. 


Pearson,  of  the  New  Haven,  and  Samuel  Rea,  of  the 
Penn.sylvania. 

When  the  Cummins-Esch  railroad  bill  passed  it  pro- 
vided a  revolving  fund  of  $300,000,000  to  finance  various 
railroad  betterments  and  expansions.  A  committee  of 
railway  e.xecutives  undertook  the  distribution  of  the 
fund,  and  found  that  from  $125,000,000  to  $175,000,000 
would  be  available  for  new  locomotives  and  cars.  The 
railroad  heads  told  the  Senate  committee,  however,  that 
a  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  roads  shows  they  should 
have  226,000  new  freight  cars,  9,500  passenger  cars  and! 
3,000  locomotives,  costing  $1,600,000,000. 

This  is  far  more  than  could  be  produced  in  the  next 
year  they  said,  but  since  January  1  orders  have  been 
placed  for  27,776  freight  cars  and  518  locomotives.  Even 
this  will  absorb  more  than  the  amount  available  in  the 
revolving  fund,  they  declared,  making  it  necessary  to 
issue  equipment  trust  certificates  for  the  balance. 

Freight  Movement,  1917  to  1919,  Inclusive 

CAR   service   statistics   of   class   1    railroads   of  the 
United  States,  1917  to  1919,  inclusive,  as  prepared 
by  Charles  E.  Lee,  of  New  York,  are  as  follows: 

. Year  Ended . 

Dee.  31.  1917  Dec.  31,  1918  Dec.  31,  1919 

Total  revenue  freight  tonnage  $2,177,247,081  $2,270,035,053  $2,305,868  245 

Originating  freight  tonnage..  1,202,000.067  1,264,015.725  1,263.265,890 

.\vg.  dailv  originating  tonnage  3.293,151  3,463.056  3,461,002 

Revenue 'freight  ears  owned  .  2,253,111  2,301,947  2,323,262 
Total    revenue    freight    ton 

miles 362,444,397,129  394,465,400.493  400,379,284,206 

Loaded  freight  car  miles 15,879,370,777  15,932,049,759  15,028,393,450 

Total  freight  car  miles 22,639,356,927  22,695,744,503  22,191,586,263 

Number  of  cars  used  daily  to 

move  originating  freight.    .  144,437  140,204  130,112 
Tons  originating  freight  hand- 
led for  each  car  owned 533.5  549   1  548.0 

Number  of  cars  owned  to  each 
car  required  to  move  origi- 
nating freight 15  6  16.4  17.8 

Ton-miles  per  car  per  day 440  7  469,5  472.1 

Tons  per  loaded  car 22.8  24.7  26,6 

Times  necessary  to  load  each 

car 23.4  22.2  20,6 

.\vg.  number  of  days  between 

loading 15  6  16  4  17.8 

Railroads  Seek  Raise   in  Freight  Rates   to 
Increase  Revenues  a  Billion  Dollars 

TO  MEET  increased  cost  of  operation  and  to  adjust 
their  income  to  the  6  per  cent  basis  provided  in  the 
new  Transportation  Act,  the  railroads  of  the  country 
have  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
statements  showing  the  need  of  an  increase  in  revenue 
amounting  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  roads  show  that  while  operating  expenses  have' 
advanced  about  100  per  cent  because  of  higher  wages 
and  increased  prices  of  material  and  fuel,  their  revenue 
has  increased  less  than  40  per  cent  and  they  assert  that 
it  will  now  require  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  to  restore- 
the  proper  relation  between  revenues  and  exi)enses. 

The  companies  suggest  to  the  commission  that  the 
additional  revenue  be  gained  from  freight  traffic,  leaving^ 
passenger  rates  at  the  present  level.  To  provide  these 
increases  to  total  revenues  without  disturbing  passenger 
rates  the  carriers  estimate  they  will  require  an  average 
increase  in  freight  rates  of  about  28  per  cent. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Coal 
Mines,  Colorado's  output  of  coal  during  1919  was 
10406,543  tons,  a  decrease  of  2,251,512  tons  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Of  12,799  men  employed  in 
and  about  the  mines  in  1919,  11,874  men  worked  an  aver- 
age of  221.4  days.  Only  925  men  worked  a  smaller  aver- 
age number  of  days.  These  were  mostly  employed  in 
wagon  mines  which  operated  only  during  the  winter 
months. 
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Big  Program  Announced  for  Denver's 
Four-in-One  Convention 

AS  announced  last  week,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal 
.  Mining  Institute  has  clubbed  its  interests  with  three 
other  mininir  societies  and  will  hold  a  grand  four-in- 
one  convention  that  will  draw  visitors  from  all  over 
the  West.  All  who  intend  to  be  present  would  do  well 
to  pick  their  hotel  and  write  immediately  for  accommo- 
dation as  Denver  grows  so  fast  that  the  present  stop- 
ping places  fail  to  meet  its  many  needs.  The  tentative 
program  is  as  follows: 

Sept.  9  ( Thursday  i — Forenoon:  Sessions  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute,  probably  at  the 
Albany  Hotel,  and  sessions  of  the  Colorado  Metal  Min- 
ing Association  and  of  the  Colorado  Chapter  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress  at  the  Brown   Hotel. 

Afternoon :  Mine-rescue  contests  and  coal-mine  ex- 
plosion demonstration  at  Overland  Park. 

Evening:  Informal  banquet  at  Brown  or  Albany 
Hotel  to  be  attended  by  all  mining  organizations  and 
be  addressed  by  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  Mayor  of 
Denver  and  prominent  mining  men. 

Sept.  10  (Friday) — Forenoon:  Sessions  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute.  Sessions  of  Colorado 
Metal  Mining  Association  and  of  Colorado  Chapter  of 
American  Mining  Congress. 

Afternoon":  First  day  of  the  First-Aid  Contest  at 
the  Denver  Auditorium,  all  teams  present  competing. 

Evening:  Opening  meeting  of  all  mining  organiza- 
tions at  the  Auditorium,  to  be  addressed  by  speakers 
of  national  reputation.  Program  to  be  arranged  by 
American  Mining  Congress. 

Sept.  11  (Saturday) — Forenoon:  Sessions  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute. 

Afternoon:  Second  and  final  day  of  the  Fii'st-Aid 
Contest  at  the  Denver  Auditorium,  all  teams  present 
competing. 

Evening:  Award  of  contest  prizes,  probably  at  Lake- 
side (Denver's  m.ain  pleasure  resort),  and  after  the 
award  some  good  speakers  may  address  the  crowd,  or 
dancing,  boating,  etc.,  may  be  indulged  in. 
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Will  Contract  For  No  More  Coal 
Than  Can  Be  Supplied 

WING  to  the  shortage  of  open-top  car  equipment 
and  a  lack  of  locomotives  to  haul  the  cars,  operators 
who  take  contracts  promising  to  deliver  all  the  coal  that 
they  would  mine  if  they  had  the  car  supply  which  their 
rating  entitles  them  to,  never  can  by  any  possibility 
fill  their  contracts.  Knowing  that  this  is  a  fact  the 
purchaser  who  would  secure  himself  makes  contracts 
with  several  concerns  expecting  a  minimum  fulfillment. 
This  gives  a  false  impression  among  producers  that  a 
large  demand  exists,  whereas  the  amount  of  coal  really 
needed  is  far  below  what  is  being  contracted  for. 

In  order  to  make  contracts  that  have  value  the  Bertha 
Coal  Co.  is  basing  its  agreements  to  supply  coal  not  on 
100  per  cent  of  raih'oad  performance  but  on  50  per  cent. 
If  the  railroad  gives  40  per  cent  of  the  rating  then 
the  coal  company  fills  only  80  per  cent  of  its  orders 
whereas  under  the  old  contracts  it  agreed  to  deliver 
only  40  per  cent. 

A  clause  has  been  inserted,  however,  that  puts  the 
buyer  under  a  similar  obligation.  It  reads:  "It  is 
mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  the  shipments  of 


coal  to  the  buyer  for  and  during  each  month  shall 
constitute  the  fulfillment  of  a  corresponding  proportion 
of  this  contract  and  that  tonnage  shall  not  be  cumula- 
tive. The  buyer  agrees  at  all  times  to  receive  coal  under 
this  contract  before  accepting  coal  from  other  shippers, 
and  the  seller  agrees  to  ship  100  per  cent  on  contract 
prior  to  accepting  orders  for  coal  not  covered  by  this 
and  other  similar  contracts." 


Federal  Tra(l<'  Commission  Issues 
Modified  Cost  Form 

IN  RESPONSE  to  representations  made  by  some  of 
the  anthracite  operators  regarding  the  tentative 
form  recently  issued  for  reporting'  anthracite  costs, 
income  and  tonnage  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  an 
"optional"  form  is  being  prepared,  which  operators  may 
use,  if  they  so  prefer,  in  place  of  the  form  already  sent 
them,  in  reporting  their  monthly  costs  for  January, 
February  and  March.  A  conference  will  be  held  at  the 
oflice  of  the  Commission,  on  May  18,  1920,  to  decide 
what  form  of  report  should  be  required  for  April  and 
subsequent  months.  To  this  conference,  the  "Independ- 
ent" operators  will  be  invited  to  send  three  representa- 
tives, and  the  "Railroad  Coal  Companies,"  three 
i-epresentatives. 

The  Commission  states  that  in  making  returns  on  the 
form  already  sent  out  (form  C-52),  operators  may,  if 
they  prefer,  combine  lines  2  and  3  in  one  return,  and 
show  it  as  "Mining  and  loading."  Operators,  in  certify- 
ing to  the  balance  sheet,  may  if  necessary  insert  the 
words  "subject  to  adjustments  made  in  accordance 
with  the  rulings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department," 
following  the  statement  "Certified  correct  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  books." 


Foreign   Trade  Convention  To  Be  Held  at 
San  Francisco  May  12-15 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  the  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  from  May  12  to  15 
inclusive.  The  general  theme  of  the  convention  will  be 
"The  Effect  of  Being  a  Creditor  Nation." 

The  council  will  hold  a  reception  for  the  visiting  dele- 
gations of  foreign  business  men  and  convention  dele- 
gates in  the  Palace  Hotel  on  May  11  at  8  p.  m.  This  will 
be  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  industrial  filrns. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  conference  will  be  held 
in  the  Civic  Auditorium  each  day  at  10  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and 
8  p.m.  A  large  number  of  speakers  are  listed  for  ad- 
dresses and  in  addition  distinguished  foreign  business 
representatives  will  discuss  trade  opportunities  in  their 
respective  countries. 


Proposes  Committee  to  Investigate  Mining 
Conditions  Near  Scranton 

A  COMMITTEE  to  be  composed  of  five  members  of 
the  House  to  investigate  the  safety  of  mining  and 
operating  conditions  in  Lackawanna  County.  Penn- 
sylvania, is  proposed  in  a  House  resolution  introduced 
by  Representative  McLane  of  Pennsylvania.  The  reso- 
lution directs  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  co-operate  with 
the  authorities  of  Lackawanna  County  and  of  the  City 
of  Scranton  in  recommending  plans  for  the  solution  of 
the  mine-cave  problem. 
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Scale  in  Pittsburgh  Field  Waits  on  House-Rent  Decision 

Pick-Mining  Wage  Is  $1.11  Per  Ton  in  Thick-Vein  and  $1.03  in  Thin- 
Vein  Coal — Room  Turning  Is  Now  $5.40  for  a  Seven- Yard  Neck-  Only- 
Machine  Differentials  Allowed  Are  Those  Between  Punchers  and  Elec- 
tric Machines     None  Is  Made  Between  Breast  and  Shortwall  Cutters 


BECAUSE  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Operators'  Ass6- 
ciation  wanted  to  incorporate  in  the  wage  scale 
of  that  district  a  rent  increase  of  $27.50  per  year, 
or  about  $2.30  a  month,  no  decision  was  reached  as  to 
that  matter,  but  all  other  questions  were  settled.  The 
contract  was  signed,  however,  in  the  Freeport  Field. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  mine  workers  that  one  company 
has  five  thousand  houses  and  that  the  increase  would 
mean  $137,000  a  year.  This  probably  is  quite  true, 
but  the  increase  in  the  repair  and  replacement  costs 
of  that  company  have  been  many  times  that  figure. 
The  mine  worker  is  always  figuring  that  the  increase 
means  only  so  much  to  each  man — a  mere  trifle  not 
to  be  denied.  When  the  increase  is  granted  it  is 
summed  by  the  mine  workers'  leaders  and  the  union 
boasts  of  the  aggregate.  When  the  operator  tries  to 
get  a  small  and  fair  increase  on  rents  the  aggregate 
is  emphasized  and  the  small  amount  per  man  is  over- 
looked. 

This  is  the  new  wage  scale: 

PICK   MIXING 

Thin  vein,  mine-run,  per  ton $1.1164 

Thick  vein,  mine-run,  per  ton 1.0311 

All  clay  veins,   6   in.   and   less  than   12   in 3.98 

.VnythinB  over  12  in.  in  all  places,  all  the  rate  per  foot.  .  .  .    3.98 
When   clay  veins  run   at  an   .angle  there  shall  be   paid    in 

all  places  while  it  continues,  per  yard 0.98 

Anything  6  in.  or  less  shall  be  considered  a  spar,  for  which 

shall  be  paid  in  all  places 1.99 

When  the  spar  runs  at  an  angle  there  shall  be  paid  addi- 
tional, per  yard,  in  all  places 0.52 

Room   turning,   neck   not   to   exceed   7   yards 5.40 

Entrv,  single  shift,  per  yard 2.95 

Entrv.    double    shift,    per    yard 3.50 

Entry,  treble  shift,   per  yard 4.06 

For    12-ft.    places    per    yard 2.21 

Breakthroughs    between    rooms,    per    yard 2,09 

Breakthroughs  between  entries  where  slate  is  taken  down. 

or  comes  down,  and  has  to  be  removed,  per  yard 2.95 

Breakthroughs   between   entries   where  slate  Is   not   taken 

down,    per   yard 2.09 

Cutting  drains,  per  yard,  in  entries 0.24 

Ripping  roof,  per  yard,  in  entries 0.31 

Pick   sharpening  per  dollar   earned 0.0075 

Ripping  roof  and  cutting  drain  in  any  place  to  be  paid  at 
above  price. 

MACHINE  MINING 

(Harrison,  Ingersoll,  Sullivan,  or  any  other  punching  machine) 

-Mine  Run- 


Thin  Vein     Thick  Vein 

For  undercutting  in  wide  work,  per  ton.  .  .  .     $0.2525  $0.2205 

For  drilling  by   hand   and    loading  in   wide 

work,  per  ton 0.7175  0.6857 

For    undercutting   in    all   narrow   work,   per 

ton     0.2525 

.\nd   per   yard   additional 0.4532 

For   drilling    by    hand    and    loading    in    all 

narrow  work,  per  ton 0.7175 

.\nd  per  yard  additional 0.8934 

For  loading  and  cutting  in  room  turning  entry  price  shall  be  paid. 
Pick  sharpening,  loading  after  machines,  0.0075  on  dollar;  both 

thick  and  thin  vein. 

Loaders  to  receive  17.39c.  per  yard  in  addition  to  above  prices 

when  driving  entries  double  .shift. 

MACHI.VE  MINI.NG 
(Jeffrey,  Link-Belt,  Morgan-Gardner,  or  any  other  chain  machine) 

-Mine  Run- 


0.2205 
0.4709 


0.6857 
0.9542 


Thin  Vein 
$0.1692 

0.7708 

0.1692 


Thick  Vein 
$0.1494 

0.7337 


For  undercutting  In  wide  work,  per  ton.. 
For  drillInK  by  hand  and  loading  In  wide 

work,   per   ton 

For  undercutting  In  all  narrow  work,  per 

ton     

And   per  yard   additional!..!!!.'!!!.'!!!!      d!2100 
For   drilling    by    hand    and    loading    In    all 

nai  if.w  work,   per  ton 0.7708 

.\ih1    per   yard    additional    0.9744 

Ki.r  loading  and  cutting  In  i    urn  turning  entry  price  shall  be  paid. 

Pick   -sharpening,  loading  :iii    r  machines,  0.0075  on  dollar,  thick 
and   tlin   veins. 

Loal'  r   to   receive   17.39c.    p'  i    yard    In    addition   to   above    price 
wben  -Irlving  entries  double  .~!.ift. 


0.1494 
0.2468 


0.7337 
1.0346 


MACHINE  DEAD  M'ORK 

Thick  and   Thin  Vein 

(With  Harrison,  IngersoU,  Sullivan  or  any  other  punching  machine) 

Clay  vein  6  in.  and  less  than  12  in ^n'tt 

Anything  12  in.  or  over,   per  foot •       2.93 

(Of  which  the  cutter  receives  73c.  and  the  loader  $2.20) 
When  clay  veins  run  at  an  angle  across  the  room,  per  yard      0.71 

(Of  which  the  cutter  receives  15c.  and  the  loader  56c.) 
Anything  6  in.  or  less  shall  be  considered  a  spar,  for  which 

shall  be  paid 1''5 

(Of  which  the  cutter  receives  35c.  and  the  loader  $1.10) 
When  the  spar  runs  at  an  angle  there  shall  be  paid  addi- 
tional,   per    yard 0.37 

(Of  which  the  cutter  receives  9c.  and  the  loader  28c.) 

(Jeffrey,  Link-Belt,  Morgan-Gardner  or  any  other  chain  machine) 
Clay  veins  6  in.  and  less  than  12  in $2.68 

(Of  which  the  cutter  receives  47c.  and  the  loader  $2.21) 
Anything  12  in.   or  over,   per  foot 2.68 

(Of  which  the  cutter  receives  47c.  and  the  loader  $2.21) 
When  clay  veins  run  at  an  angle  across  the  room,  per  yard      0.64 

(Of  which  the  cutter  receives  9c.  and  the  loader  55c.) 
Anything  6   in.   or  less  shall  be  considered  spar,  for  which 

shall    be    paid 1.31 

(Of  which  the  cutter  receives  24c.  and  the  loader  $1.07) 
when  the  spar  runs  at  an  angle  there  shall  be  paid  addi- 
tional,   per    yard 0.31 

(Of  which  the  cutter  receives  7c.  and  the  loader  24c.) 

All   prices    for    narrow    work    and    dead    work    in    the    thin    vein 
shall  apply  to  similar  work  in  the  thick  vein. 

INSIDE  D.A.T-WAGE  SC.VLE 

Motormen    $6.10 

Motormen  helpers  (by  whatever  name  known),  .skilled  wire- 
men  in  charge  of  work,  track  layers,  bottom  cagers,  driv- 
ers, trip  riders,  water  and  machine  haulers  and  timber- 
men,  where   such  are   emjjloyed 6.00 

Pipemen  for  compressed-air  plants 5.92 

Tracklayer's    helpers,    wiremen's    helpers    and    unclassified 

inside  day   labor 5.75 

Trappers     3.18 

OUTSIDE  DAY-WAGE  SCALE 

Ram  operators $5.60          Pushers 

Dumpers 5.42 

Trimmers 5.36 


Car    cleaners . 


.$5.18 
5.10 


Union  Tries  to  Work  Its  Way  Into  Thacker 
Field  of  West  Virginia 

TROUBLE  seems  to  be  brewing  in  the  Thacker  field 
of  West  Virginia,  where  an  apparently  determined 
eflFort  is  being  made  by  the  miners  to  organize.  So 
far  the  miners  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  head- 
way, as  the  operators  are  opposed  to  the  organization 
of  the  mines  in  Mingo  county  and  will  not,  it  is  be- 
lieved, submit  to  the  organization  of  the  mines  without 
a  struggle. 

Would  Not  Load  Railroad  Cars  Placed  by 
Non-Union  Brakemen 

ALLP^GING  that  non-union  brakemen  helped  to  switch 
.  empty  coal  cars  into  a  railroad  siding,  350  coal 
mine  workers  employed  by  the  Kirk  Dunn  Coal  Co., 
at  West  Point,  near  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  went  on  strike 
May  3,  the  strike  to  last  till  union  brakemen  provided 
other  cars  for  the  work. 


To  Make  Survey  of  Tennessee  Coal  Beds 

DAVIU  WHITE,  Chief  Geologist  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  is  making  a  tour  of  Tennessee 
in  company  with  State  Geologi.st  W.  A.  Nelson  and  Dr. 
L.  C.  Glenn,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  for  the  purpose 
of  correlating  the  coal  beds  of  the  state. 
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Dr.  F.  G.  Cotliell  Will  Head  Mines  Bureau 

Well -Known  Chemist  and  Metallurgist  Selected  to  Succeed  Dr. 
Van  H.  Manning — Inventor  of  the  Cottrell  Process  of  Electrical 
Precipitation  of  Fumes  Has  Been  with  the  Bureau  Since  1911 


DR.  FREDERICK  G.  COTTRELL  unquestionably 
will  succeed  Dr.  Van  H.  Manning  as  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  was  recommended  for 
the  place  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
President  acted  favorably  on  the  recommendation  almost 
immediately,  and  sent  the  nomination  to  the  Senate. 
Confirmation  has  been  delayed  because  no  executive 
sessions  of  the  Senate  have  been  held.  It  is  known 
definitely  that  there  will  be  no  objections  to  his  con- 
firmation. 

The  selection  of  an  assistant  director  is  now  being 
considered.  Since  it  is  understood  that  Dr.  Cottrell  is 
not  disposed  to  retain  the  office  for  more  than  a  limited 
period,  great  care  is  being  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
an  assistant  director,  who  would  be  the  logical  successor 
to  the  directorship. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Dr.  Cottrell  is  not  a  mining 
engineer,  his  appointment  has  general  approval  in  the 
mining  industry,  although  some  continue  to  insist  that 
the  place  should  go  to  a  mining  engineer.  Dr.  Cottrell 
has  been  closely  associated  with  mining  problems  for 
many   years,    however. 

Dr.  Cottrell  was  born  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  Jan.  10,  1877. 
He  attended  school  in  Oakland  and  was  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  California  in  1893.  As  a  university 
student  he  gave  especial  attention  to  science,  par- 
ticularly chemistry.  After  graduation  in  1896,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  he  was  a  Le  Conte 
fellow  at  the  university  in  1896-7  and  taught  chemistry 
at  the  Oakland  High  School  in  1897-1900.  Then  he 
went  to  Europe,  where  in  1901  and  1902  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  and  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
receiving  from  the  latter  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1902. 


On  his  return  to  this  country  in  1902  he  was 
appointed  in.structor  in  physical  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  California,  and  in  1906  was  appointed 
assistant  profes.sor,  holding  this  position  until  1911. 
While  at  the  university  Dr.  Cottrell's  chief  contributions 
to  science  were  researches  relating  to  the  electrical  pre- 
cipitation of  fume  and  fine  particles  suspended  in  the 
gases  of  smelter,  blast  furnace  or  cement  works  flues, 
and  he  finally  evolved  what  is  known  as  the  Cottrell 
process  for  this  purpose.  This  invention  was  first 
utilized  at  the  Selby  smelter  in  California  for  removing 
fumes  from  the  waste  gases  of  a  sulphuric-acid  plant 
at  the  smelter,  thereby  abating  a  nuisance  that  threat- 
ened to  necessitate  shutting  down  the  works. 

Subsequently  this  electrical  precipitation  process  was 
installed  at  other  smelters  to  remove  fume  and  solid 
particles  containd  in  the  escaping  gases,  and  it  was 
successfully  used  also  at  cement  plants,  notably  near 
Riverside,  Cal.,  to  prevent  the  dust  from  calcining  kilns 
from  damaging  nearby  orange  groves  and  vegetation. 
Today  the  Cottrell  process  of  fume  and  dust  removal  is 
in  worldwide  use,  and  is  recovering  materials  valued 
at  many  thousands  of  dollars  heretofore  wasted. 

One  of  the  latest  installations  is  at  a  large  smelting 
plant  in  Japan,  while  the  largest  installation  is  at  the 
Anaconda  smelter,  Anaconda,  Mont.  Dr.  Cottrell  in  a 
desire  to  encourage  scientific  research  turned  over  his 
extensive  patent  rights  to  a  non-dividend  paying  corpora- 
tion, known  at  the  Research  Corporation,  a  body  formed 
for  that  pu Impose.  A  fundamental  provision  in  the  incor- 
poration is  that  all  net  profits  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  scientific  research. 

In  1911,  when  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes;  the  first  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  serving  as  a  member  of 
commissions  appointed  by  the  Government  to  study 
alleged  damages  from  smoke  and  fumes  from  the  Selby 
and  the  Anaconda  smelters,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
was  investigating  at  length  the  smelter-smoke  problem. 
Dr.  Cottrell.  because  of  his  scientific  attainments  and 
his  special  knowledge  of  metallurgical  problems,  was 
appointed  chief  physical  chemist  in  the  bureau.  In  1914 
he  was  appointed  chief  chemist;  in  1916,  chief  metal- 
lurgist, and  in  1919,  assistant  director. 

Aside  from  his  work  on  smelter  smoke  Dr.  Cottrell 
has  been  deeply  interested  in  and  intimatelj'  connected 
with  work  on  the  separation  and  purification  of  gases 
by  liquefaction  and  fractional  distillation.  During  the 
world  war  and  subsequently  thereto  the  development  of 
the  Norton  or  Bureau  of  Mines  process  for  the  recovery 
of  helium  from  natural  gas  has  been  his  special  care, 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts  that  a  plant  for 
recovering  helium — a  rare  non-inflammable  gas — on  a 
large  scale  for  military  aeronautics  was  erected  near 
Petrolia,  Texas. 

Dr.  Cottrell  is  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Societj-  of  .America, 
the  American  Electro-chemical  Society  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  Ke 
was  awarded  the  Perkin  medal  by  the  New  York  Section 
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of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in    1919  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  work  on  electrical  precipitation. 

Dr.  Cottrell  is  the  holder  of  the  following  United 
States  patents: 

r:itent  J\itont  No.  l>:ar 

Munufacture   of   Sulphuric   Acid 866.843  S.pl      Jl.liiii: 

.Vpniiiatus     for     Sopurating     .Sulpliurio 

.Vcid     866,844  S.pl.     :;4,l!i(i7 

.\rt  of  Separntinp  Suspended  Pdi-tlcles 

from  Gaseous  Hodies   895,720         Auk.    U.  1908 

KtTorting       TntcrclianeP       of       Electric 

("ImrRcs     UeUveen     Solid    Coiiductors 

and    Gases 945,917  Jan.      ll.isin 

•rrocc.<!s  for  Separntinp  and  CoUoctinK 

Particles    of    One    Liquid    Suspimied 

in  Another  Liquid   987.114         March  -1.  1911 

•.'ieparatine    and     CoUectinp    Particle.« 

of  One  Liquid  Suspended  in  Another 

Liquid    987.115         March  I'l.  isil 

(Co-patentee  with  James  Buckncr  Speed) 
•.\pparatus    for    SeparatinR    and     Tol- 

lectinK   rarticles  of  one   Liquid   Su.«- 

pendcd    in    .\nother    Liquid 987,116         .Mar.-li  :'l.  1 9]  1 

(t'o-patentee  witli  James  JUicknei-  Speed) 
•.''eparatinp  and  Collecting:  Particles  of 

One    Liquid    Suspended    in    Another 

Liquid    987,117         March  21, 1911 

(Co-patentee  with  Allen  Cheever  Wright) 

Purification    of    Gases    1,016.476  Feb.      6.    1912 

.\pparatus-     for      Separation      of     Sus- 
pended  Particles,   etc 1.03r>,422  Aug.     l.S,  1912 

(Co-patentee  with  Burns) 

Filtering  Media,  Etc 1,060.06.1  Apr.     29.  1913 

Improvement    in    Method    of    Discharg- 
ing ElectricitS'   into   Gases    1,067,974  July     22,1913 

Synchronous    Electrical  Contact-Maker.  1,143, 17.i         June  15.191.S 

•Owned  and  controlled  by  Petroleum  Rectifying  Co.,  350  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  (patents  deal  primarily  with  oil 
de-emvdsifications. ) 

British  Columbia  Coal  Production 

Coal  production  of  British  Columbia  collieries  for  the 
month  of  March  follows: 

CROW'S  NEST  P.VSS 


Crow's  Ne-st  ]*as8  Coal  Co.,  Coal  Creek 
Crow's  Neat  Pass  Coal  Co..  Miche! 
Corbin  Coal  &  Coko  Co.,  Corhiii 


Total. 


XKiiI..V-I'liIXCET()N' 


Fleming  Coal  Co.,  Mcrritt 

Coalmont  Collieries,  Coalmont. 
Princeton  Coal  Co.,  Princeton. . 


Total. 


58,735 


3,344 

81 

993 

4.418 


VA.VCOIA  KR  ISLAND 


Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co  .  N.nimimo 55,769 

Canadian  Collieries  (D)  I.ld,  Comox 32,587 

Canadian  Collieries  (D)  Ltd.,  Extension      19,277 

Canadian  Collieries  (D)  Ltd.,  South  WellioKton 7.219 

Pacific- Coast  Co^l  Mines,  Ltd.,  .South  Wellington 10,338 

Nanoosc  Collieries.  Xanoose  Bay 1 ,849 

Granby  Consolidated  Mng.  &  Sndtg.  Co.,  Cassidy I7,)t>6 


Total 


144,595 


Telkwa  Collierie 


NORTHEKX  HKITISH  COLUMBIA 
,  near  I'rinee  Rupert 


Mark  W,  Potter  Nominated  to  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  nominted  Mark  W,  Potter, 
New  York  lawyer  and  railroad  man,  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Potter  fills  the  last  of 
three  vacancies  that  existed  for  several  weeks,  two  other 
nominations  having  been  made  a  few  days  ago. 

Mark  Winslow  Potter  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
law  firm  of  Hornblowcr,  Miller,  Garrison  &  Potter.  He 
was  bom  in  Kaneville,  111.,  54  years  ago,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  New  York  University  in  1888,  entering  law 
practice  here. 

He  is  president  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio 
Railway,  arid  of  the  Cumberland  Corporation.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  city,  county  and  State  bar  associations. 


Ruhr  Coal  Field  Has  Housing 
for  560,077 

AN  investigation  has  recently  been  carried  out.  The 
.Colliery  Guardian  states,  covering  95  per  cent  of 
the  mines  in  the  basin  and  393,067  workmen,  into  the 
state  of  housing  in  the  Ruhr  district.  According  to  the 
report,  there  were  36,592  dwellings  available  for  the 
accommodation  of  these  workmen,  excluding  houses  for 
oflicials. 

Of  the  total,  35,184,  containing  106,889  tenements, 
were  owned  by  the  mines,  and  1,408,  containing  5,937 
tenements,  were  rented.  These  112,826  tenements 
sheltered  on  June  1,  1919,  560,077  persons,  of  whom 
151,850  were  workers  in  the  mines,  comprising  138,042 
heads  of  family  or  boys  and  13,808  lodgers.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  housing  statistics  for  the  Ruhr  district 
is  not  without  interest: 
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5b   83 
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In  addition,  the  mines  owned  at  the  same  date  134 
hotels,  accommodating  7,401  workmen,  in  which  room 
was  available  for  12,000  persons  beyond  this  figure. 


Gompers  and  Alien  to  Debate  Kansas 
Industrial  Court  on  May  28 

GOVERNOR  HENRY  J.  ALLEN  of  Kansas  and 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  will  meet  May  28  to  debate  the  Kan- 
sas Industrial  Relations  Court.  The  debate  will  be 
held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Under  the  rules  prescribed,  each  debater  is  privileged 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  fifty  to  act  as  judges. 

Previous  to  accepting  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Gompers, 
Governor  Allen  is  reported  to  have  declined  to  meet 
Clarence  Darrow,  the  well-known  lawyei',  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  new  industrial  tribunal. 


Railroad  Managers  Plan  Better  Use  of  Cars 
To  Avert  Coal  Shortage 

OHIO  railroad  managers  are  taking  initial  steps  to 
avert  another  coal  shortage  next  winter.  They  have 
asked  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  railroads  in  the 
territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  open-top  cars  for  the  carrying  of  coal.  It  is 
asserted  that  unless  there  is  some  definite  action  taken, 
there  will  he  a  worse  coal  shortage  next  winter  than 
was  ever  known,  due  to  the  switchmen's  strike  and 
other  causes  which  have  held  up  production  to  a  large 
degree. 

In  a  general  way  the  plan  is  to  limit  the  use  of  open- 
top  cars  until  coal  mines  are  supplied  100  per  cent. 
Eastern  railroad  officials  are  quoted  as  being  favorable 
to  this  plan  and  it  is  planned  to  have  a  special  commit- 
tee of  railroad  oRk;ials  to  confer  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  order  to  get  certain  rules 
promulgated  to  bring  about  the  conservation  of  open-top 
cars  for  coal  movement  exclusively. 


Discussion  by  Readers 


Kditod  by 

Junies  T.  Beurtl 


l^et  Ds  Deal  Fairlv  and  S<|uarely 
With  The  Miner 

Not  long  since  I  read  the  letter  of  Sim  C.  Reynolds, 
urginp  the  fair  and  s(iuare  treatment  of  miners,  and 
wa.'*  deepl.v  interested  in  hi.s  presentation  of  a  few  of 
the  difficulties  that  obstruct  the  path  of  the  coal  miner. 
Coal  Ape.  Mar  18,  p.  553.  Let  me  say  that  this  question 
can  be  discussed  from  many  angles  and  I  will  refer 
briefly  to  one  of  them. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  remarks,  that  miners 
are  often  radical  and  irrational  in  their  demands,  but, 
as  he  frankly  admits,  employers  often  show  the  same 
unreasonableness  in  their  attitude  toward  the  miner. 

Not  long  since,  the  miners  through  their  officials  in 
the  Union  asked  for  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  in 
their  pay  and  shorter  hours.  People  in  general  expres- 
sed their  disapproval  of  these  demands.  We  were  told 
that  the  miner  always  demands  more  than  he  expects 
to  get.  It  was  argued  that  the  cost  of  living  has  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  asked  by  the 
miner.  These  statements,  however,  come  very  largely 
from  people  living  outside  of  mining  districts.  Their 
remarks  might  be  true  if  the  conditions  in  mining  com- 
munities were  the  same  as  in  large  towns.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  such  was  the  case  the  majority  of  the 
miners  would  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  increase  in 
their  earnings. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  company  where  I  am  employed 
are  tr>-ing  to  deal  fairly  with  their  employees  and,  at 
the  present  time,  are  working  on  a  plan  that  will  greatly 
relieve  the  hardships  of  their  workers.  Realizing 
from  his  own  experience,  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
miner's  path,  Mr.  Reynolds  shows  by  his  remarks  that 
his  heart  is  with  the  miner  in  everything  that  is  right, 
which  is  true  of  every  fair-minded  person. 

Profiteering  Is  Common  in  Isolated 
Mining  Camps 

Just  here,  let  me  refer  to  a  conversation  that  I 
overheard  and  which  took  place  between  a  triprider 
and  the  owner  of  a  small  grocery  store,  in  a  mining 
town.  They  were  speaking  of  the  profiteering  of 
merchants  and  other  dealers  in  supplies.  The  triprider 
asked  why  it  was  that  he  could  save  $20  by  making  his 
purchases  in  adjoining  towns.  He  stated  that  he  could 
buy  the  same  goods  for  $30,  in  another  town,  which 
would  cost  him  $50  at  home. 

The  reply  of  the  storekeeper  was  to  the  effect  that  if 
a  person  came  into  his  store  from  out  of  town  and 
offered  him  17c.  for  an  article  costing  between  15c.  and 
16c.,  he  would  not  refuse  the  offer,  knowing  that  he 
would  lose  the  money  if  he  did  not  accept  the  price 
named  by  the  purchaser.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  would  charge  a  regular  customer 
25c.  for  the  same  article,  claiming  that  the  people 
living  in  the  town  had  to  have  the  stuff  regardless  of 
the  price  asked. 


Fish  that  cost  this  storekeeper  15c.  per  pound 
delivered,  he  would  sell  for  35c.  and  38c.  a  lb. ;  and 
oysters  that  cost  $2  a  gallon  sold  for  $1  a  quart.  Con- 
ditions such  as  these  are  not  known  or  realized  by 
people  living  in  other  communities;  and  the  miner,  iso- 
lated as  he  is  from  the  great  world  outside,  is  expected 
to  accept  these  hardships  and  burdens  as  a  part  of  his 
lot.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  our  government 
to  investigate  profiteering  in  small  mining  districts  and 
isolated  communities  where  there  is  little  or  no  competi- 
tion in  trade. 

,  Pa.  Sufferer. 


Short-C.ircuiting  or  Obstriicliiig  the  Air 
Current  in  Fan  Ventilation 

Some  time  ago,  I  recall  that,  in  making  an  air-inspec- 
tion report  on  a  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  at  a  time  when 
air  measurements  and  water-gage  readings  were  being 
taken,  the  following  test  was  made  in  short-circuiting 
the  air:  The  fan  at  this  mine  was  of  steel  construc- 
tion and  exhausting  240,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute  from 
the  mine  under  a  42-in.  water  gage. 

In  order  to  short-circuit  the  air  a  5  x  7  ft.  trapdoor 
was  opened,  at  approximately  300  ft.  from  the  upcast 
shaft,  which  had  an  area  of  only  about  80  sq.ft.  When 
this  door  was  opened  the  air  current  made  a  circuit  of 
not  more  than  1,000  ft.,  taking  into  consideration  both 
the  intake  and  the  fan  shafts,  which  were  each  180  ft. 
in  depth. 

Effect  of  Contracted  Area  of  the 
Upcast  Shaft 

After  making  this  short-circuit,  we  found  that  the 
water  gage  did  not  show  any  appreciable  change.  The 
water  gage  was,  I  believe,  of  the  Bristol  recording  type. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  say,  here,  that  practically  one* 
half  of  the  mine  water  gage  was  created  by  the  air 
going  up  the  small  fan  shaft. 

At  a  distance  of  250  ft.  from  the  fan-shaft  bottom, 
when  the  air  was  going  around  through  the  mine,  the 
water  gage  was  1.5  in.,  while  it  showed  only  0.5  in. 
when  we  short-circuited  the  air.  The  fan  was  belt- 
driven,  by  an  alternating-current  induction  motor. 

As  to  an  obstruction  in  the  air-course,  I  will  relate 
an  actual  incident  that  occurred  in  West  Virginia,  at  a 
mine  over  which  I  had  charge.  The  fan  was  a  Lepley 
reversible,  23  x  8  ft.  and  used  as  a  blower.  It  was  pro- 
ducing 125,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute,  with  a  1.4  in. 
water  gage.  This  fan  was  direct  connected  to  a  steam 
engine  knowm  as  the  Lepley  type  of  engine. 

One  morning  at  2 :30  a.m.  the  night  mine  foreman 
woke  me,  saying  that  something  unusual  had  happened 
to  the  air  current.  In  fact,  instead  of  the  air  going  up 
the  "B"  shaft,  it  was,  if  anything,  coming  down  that 
shaft.  In  other  words,  the  air  current  was  almost  at 
a  standstill.  I  said,  "Did  you  look  at  the  fan?"  He 
replied,    "Yes,    and    its    making   the    usual    number    of 
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Tevolutions,  and  both  the  Bristol  and  the  ordinary  water 
srape  register  1.4  in."  When  asked  if  the  fan  wheel  was 
turning,  as  well  as  the  fan  shaft,  he  replied,  "Yes." 

Rising,  I  went  down  to  the  fan-house  and  found  all 
of  his  statements  were  true.  From  there,  we  got  on  the 
cage  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  downcast  shaft  and 
found  the  opening  at  the  foot  of  that  shaft  frozen  shut 
with  soft  ice,  so  that  the  area  of  the  opening  was  not 
more  than  one-half  a  square  foot,  if  it  was  that.  After 
we  broke  down  the  ice,  the  air  circulated  as  usual  with 
the  regular  quantity  passing  and  with  the  usual  1.4  in. 
of  water  gage. 

The  following  day  the  night  mine  foreman,  whom  I 
wish  to  say  was  not  only  a  good  technical  man,  but  an 
A  No.  1  practical  man,  said  to  me,  "Why  didn't  either 
one  of  those  water  gages  show  us  that  the  shaft  was 
frozen  shut  and  the  air  could  not  get  down?"  This 
man  is  at  present  a  state  mine  inspector,  which  shows 
further  he  was  and  is  a  man  of  exceptional  mining 
knowledge  and  ability.  Mine  Boss. 

Greensburg.  Pa. 


Tamping  a  Charge  of  Dynamite  Is  the 
Safest  Method 

This  subject  has  been  running  in  my  head  since  the 
discussion  began.  It  has  taken  me  back  some  35  or  40 
vears,  when  I  used  to  stick  the  jumper  or  tamping  bar 
into  the  hole,  to  act  as  stemming;  then,  light  the  squib 
in  the  blasting  barrel  and  rush  for  safety,  crouching 
behind  a  mine  car  that  I  kept  standing  at  what  seemed 
•to  ibe  a  safe  distance  away. 

I  practiced  this  daredevil  scheme  until  one  time  the 
shot  blew  the  blasting  barrel  my  way,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  imbedded  in  the  end  of  the  car  and  crumpled 
up  under  the  force  of  its  impact.  Then  and  there  I 
quit  that  game  and  followed  a  safer  method  in  my  blast- 
ing operations. 

Better  Results  Obtained  by  Good  Tamping 

Without  getting  into  any  controversy  w-th  others  of 
a  different  faith,  I  claim  that  far  better  results  are 
obtained  when  a  dynamite  charge  is  tamped  fully  to 
the  mouth  of  the  hole.  Having  used,  I  might  say, 
thousands  of  pounds  of  dynamite  ranging  from  a  40  to 
an  85  per  cent  grade,  my  belief  in  well  tamped  shots  is 
based  on  actual  experience,  which  is  always  the  best 
teacher. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  sinking  a  shaft  and  drilling 
what  are  termed  "wallside"  holes,  which  are  holes 
driven  straight  down  .so  close  to  the  side  of  the  shaft 
that  the  fingers  would  just  clear  when  handling  the 
drill,  I  got  good  results,  with  85  per  cent  dynamite 
(afelatin),  in  holes  where  the  water  would  shoot  from 
'flke  gullets  or  cracks  in  the  strata  to  a  height  of  8 
ar  10  ft.  when  the  blast  went  off.  The  charge  was  care- 
4riMy  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  below  the 
^llet  and  the  water  made  an  air-tight  stemming. 

However,  today,  in  shooting  coal,  particularly  with 
permissible  explosives,  which  are  considerably  slower 
than  dynamite,  and  when  the  market  demands  lump  coal, 
all  holes  should  be  stemmed  as  hard  as  reasonable,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  shotfirer. 

Today,  in  company  v  /h  a  mine  inspector,  I  went  into 
a  place  that  was  alreaiiy  shot  down.  A  shot  had  been 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  which  under  ordinary 
conditions  would  do  good   work.     We  noticed  that  the 


right-side  hole  was  still  plainly  visible,  the  .shot  having 
only  cracked  the  coal  downward.  There  was  no  color- 
ing of  clay  on  the  sides  of  the  hole;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  blue  black,  which  indicated  that  the  shot  had 
spent  most  of  its  force  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth 
of  the  hole.     We  use  AA  Aetna  powder. 

Insufficient   Stemming   Causes   a   Blownout   Shot 

After  examining  the  place,  our  conclusion  was  that 
the  hole  had  not  been  properly  stemmed.  However,  the 
olace  being  very  wet,  it  is  possible  that  the  clay  used 
in  stemming  was  in  too  moist  a  condition  to  offer  much 
resistance,  with  the  result  that  the  shot  blew  its  tamp- 
ing. This  incident  again  leads  us  to  think  that  all 
holes  charged  with  any  grade  of  permissible  explosive 
must  be  securely  tamped  from  the  charge  to  the  mouth 
of  the  hole.  Reflecting,  for  a  moment,  on  what  a  blown- 
out shot  has  done  and  what  it  is  liable  to  do  again  and 
the  serious  consequences  that  are  sure  to  follow,  cannot 
fail  to  impress  us  with  the  necessity  of  good  solid 
tamping. 

In  the  interest  of  safe  mining,  let  us  insist  on  the 
employment  of  honest  shotfirers  who  will  listen  to 
admonition  and  regard  their  own  safety.  If  we  err  let 
it  be  on  the  right  side;  but  let  us  not  invite  trouble  by 
doing  what  is  liable  at  any  time  to  produce  another 
Naomi  explosion  as  the  result  of  such  unsafe  practices 
in  blasting. 

Our  local  and  general  safety  committees  will,  I  am 
sure,  bear  me  out  in  insisting  that  all  shotholes  must 
be  fully  tamped.  The  manufacturers  of  explosives  ask 
the  same;  and  why  should  not  we,  who  are  in  direct 
contact  with  and  in  control  of  the  work,  use  every  pre- 
caution to  insure  safety,  instead  of  giving  way  to  the 
whims  of  a  few  shotfirers  who  think  they  have  too 
much  work  to  do  to  permit  of  more  than  half-tamping 
the  holes.  R.  W.  LiGHTBURN. 

Perryopolis,  Pa. 


My: 


sterv  In  Mine  Explosions  Results  from 
Our  Lack  of  Knowledge 

Reading  the  several  letters  discussing  the  mysterious 
explosion  that  occurred  in  the  Buffalo  mine,  in  Ohio, 
the  account  of  which  was  given  in  Coal  Age,  Jan. 
22,  p.  197,  impresses  even  the  miner  with  the  thought 
that  he  is  continually  surrounded  by  hidden  dangers 
of  which  he  has  little  knowledge.  In  recent  years 
there  have  been  many  occurrences  in  mines  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  catalog  of  "unaccountable  accidents." 

While  we  frequently  fail  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
these  occurrences  and  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  science  of  mining  has  not  made  the  progress  that 
we  could  wish,  we  have  escaped  from  that  atmosphere 
of  mystery  that  surrounded  our  forefathers,  who  were 
wont  to  explain  such  accidents  as  the  work  of  spooks, 
fairies  or  evil  demons.  Today  we  do  not  accept  such 
theories,  even  though  we  fail  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  many  expert  opinions  that  are  given  in  explanation 
of  the  occurrence. 

We  Need  To  Study  Carefully  All  the  Conditions 

The  fact  that  the  Buffalo  mine  had  been  examined  and 
reported  "safe"  by  the  fireboss,  only  a  short  time  before 
the  explosion  occurred,  leads  one  to  believe  that  either 
there  was  a  great  mystery  in  the  affair  or  the  fireboss 
failed   to   report   the  true   condition   of   the   place.     In 
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our  practical  experience  in  coal  mininpr.  we  often  meet 
with  peculiar  conditions  that  require  a  close  study  of 
the  jreolopj-  of  coal  and  its  formation  with  the  occlu- 
sion of  gas  in  the  strata,  which  makes  possible  the 
sudden  outbursts  of  gas  that  occur,  from  time  to  time, 
in  our  mines.  Without  the  knowledge  derived  from  this 
study,  occurrences  such  as  these  are  a  mystei-y. 

I  recall  a  mysterious  explosion  th:".t  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  a  mine  in  England,  at  a  time  when  no 
one  was  in  the  mine.  PifTerent  theories  were  advanced 
as  to  the  cause,  one  being  that  gas  had  been  ignited 
by  sparks  struck  by  a  hard  flinty  rock  falling  from  the 
roof  upon  a  similarly  hard  substance.  There  were  those 
who  scoffed  at  this  idea,  as  men  are  generally  slow  to 
accept   a  new  principle   or  theory. 

In  recent  years,  the  extensive  use  of  natural  gas  for 
industrial  purposes,  made  possible  through  deep  boring, 
shows  the  existence  of  immense  quantities  of  gas  stored 
beneath  the  earth's  surface.  Our  mining  experience 
tells  us  that  this  gas  finds  its  way  through  numerous 
faults  and  slips  in  the  strata  and  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  mine  workings,  often  quite  suddenly  and  when 
we  least  expect.  This  proves  the  possibility  of  accumu- 
lations of  gas  forming  at  any  time  in  a  mine  supposed 
to  be  free  from  gas  and  safe.  Reports  of  explosion.s 
frequently  add  that  "the  mine  was  never  knovni  to  gen- 
erate gas." 

In  reference  to  gas  being  generated  in  the  floor  of  a 
mine,  many  are  adverse  to  such  an  opinion.  That  was 
my  condition  a  few  years  ago:  but.  on  one  occasion 
when  making  my  rounds  of  the  mine  where  I  was 
employed  and  where  gas  was  rarely  seen,  I  had  just 
passed  through  a  room  where  the  co^l  was  being  cut  by 
machines,  when  the  men  called  me  back  to  show  me  that 
thy  had  lit  some  gas  given  off  in  the  mining  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seam.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  them 
and  to  myself  as  well. 

There  being  no  old  works  near  the  place  led  me  to 
study  the  situation,  and  my  conclusion  has  been  that  gas 
often  issues  from  crevices  in  the  floor  and  from  faults 
in  the  formation,  which  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
instead  of  supposing  the  gas  must  always  come  from 
the  roof. 

Danger   Lxjrks   in   the   Dust-Laden   Air   in 
Machine  Mining  anp  in  Outbursts  of  Gas 

We  all  know  that  fine  coal  dust  is  a  great  source  of 
danger  in  mines,  and  that  the  danger  is  increased  when 
gas  is  present.  Anyone  who  has  gone  into  a  room 
where  a  machine  was  at  work  mining  the  coal  will 
testify  as  to  the  density  of  the  clouds  of  dust  floating 
in  the  air.  I  have  even  known  it  to  sparkle  on  the 
lamps.  This  condition  would  make  a  place  dangerous 
where  the  amount  of  gas  present  was  not  sufficient  to 
cause  alarm. 

Speaking  of  sudden  outbursts  of  gas,  there  is  an 
account,  in  Pameley's  book  on  mining,  of  a  mine  where 
gas  accumulated  during  the  night  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  fill  the  shaft.  The  gas  was  ignited  in  the  engine 
room  at  the  shafthead  and  a  volume  of  flame  shot  up 
150  ft.  into  the  air.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  in  the  mine 
at   the   time. 

To  sum  up,  my  conclusion  is  that  mine  workings  are 
subject  to  such  outflows  of  .gas  from  great  reservoirs 
beneath  the  strata.  This  fact,  together  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  gas  being  ignited  by  the  light  of  an 
unsuspecting  miner,  or  the  breaking  of  an  incandescent 


lamp  bulb,   or  other  cau.te,   makes   it  necessary  to  be 
always  on  the  watch  and  observe  every  iwssible  precau- 
tion to  avoid  danger.  W.  M.  CHAMBERS. 
Staunton,  111. 


Superintendent's  Plans  Disrupted  by  a 
Worker's  Request  for  a  Change 

The  question  of  shifting  a  worker  is  a  problem 
with  which  mine  officials  are  fretiuently  confronted  and 
one  that  often  proves  very  annoying.  About  the  time 
a  superintendent  has  completed  his  organization  and  is 
beginning  to  think  that  everything  will  move  along 
smoothly,  he  is  .suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
request  from  a  man,  holding  a  subordinate  but  impor- 
tant position,  who  asks  to  be  transferred  to  another 
place.     The  change  is  not  often  easily  adjusted. 

How  often  has  a  mine  official  gone  from  his  office  to 
his  home  and  perhaps  to  bed;  and,  before  closing  his 
eyes  for  the  night,  has  gone  over  the  whole  situation 
and  completed  his  plans  by  which  he  hoped  to  strengthen 
the  whole  organization.  Everx  man  on  the  force  is 
known  to  him;  he  has  studied  each  manV  capability  and 
fitness  for  the  position  contemplated.  "The  arrange- 
ment is  made  in  the  best  interest^  of  all  concerned. 
Then,  before  this  could  be  put  into  effect,  in  comes  some 
one  with  a  special  request  for  a  position  other  than 
what  the  superintendent  has  planned  for  him. 

The  change  will  disrupt  his  plans  and  necessitate 
making  other  changes  not  in  the  program.  Some  on«> 
asks,  "Should  the  superintendent  curse  and  swear?'" 
There  are  times,  no  doubt,  when  something  should  be 
said,  and  this  may  be  true  in  the  case  cited  in  the 
inquiry  that  started  this  discussion,  Con!  Aqe,  Feb.  12, 
p.  327.  No  doubt,  the  superintendenl  in  that  instance, 
thought  he  had  this  particular  mar  placed  in  a  position 
best  suited  to  him  and  where  he  could  use  his  knowl 
edge  and  experience,  as  an  electrician,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. But,  here,  the  mine  electrician  has  offered  the 
man  a  job  of  bonding  rails  in  the  mint,  with  more  pay 
than  what  he  was  getting  at  the  substation. 

There  Are  Frequently  Good  Reasons  for  a  Worker 
Seeking  a  Change 

The  instance  cited,  reminds  me  of  a  restless  fellow 
whom  I  happen  to  know.  He  is  a  good  fellow;  will  do 
almost  anything;  but,  like  the  Irishman's  flea,  when 
you  think  you  have  him  located,  he  is  gone.  The  case 
in  hand  may  be  a  similar  one.  In  asking  for  the  change 
desired,  the  man  may  have  been  wholly  within  his 
rights.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  has  not  stated  all  his 
reasons,  which  if  we  knew  might  alter  our  judgment. 
The  work  at  the  substation,  while  tiresome  to  an  active 
man.  would  suit  an  older  man  better. 

However,  the  superintendent  showed  a  weakness  in 
that  he  did  not  control  his  feelings  and  restrain  his 
temper.  If  one  must  swear  it  is  better  to  wait  until  he 
is  alone  by  himself.  Then,  if  he  is  still  of  the  same 
mind  he  can  let  it  out  and  it  will  do  no  one  harm  but 
himself.  How  can  a  man  control  a  body  of  men  if  he 
fails  to  control  himself? 

"Millions  for  defense;  not  one  cent  for  tribute"  was 
the  terse  reply  of  our  representative  to  the  threats  of 
the  agents  of  France  (1798).  There  are  times  when  an 
emphatic  answer  must  be  given :  but,  under  no  cor.- 
sideration.  should  a  man  lose  control  of  himself,  what- 
ever his  provocation. 
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In  my  earlier  experience,  I  have  worked  for  mine 
officials  who  seemed  to  lack  the  least  sense  of  courtesy. 
Such  was  their  manner  that  I  would  shudder  to  see 
tham  coming,  fearing  a  storm  of  abuse  and  fault- 
finding. As  mine  officials  we  need  to  extend  the  same 
courtesy  and  respect  to  our  employees  that  we  expect 
to  receive  from  them,  thus  setting  them  the  example. 

Osceola  Mills,  Pa.  S.  D.  Hainley. 


Build  an  Up-To-Date  Plant  and 
Electrify  the  Mine 

The  imiuiry  of  Arthur  L.  Sheldon  of  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  which  appeared  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  26,  p.  419,  rela- 
tive to  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  working  three 
seams  of  coal,  has  naturally  aroused  an  interesting  and 
profitable  discussion.  Different  plans  have  already  been 
submitted  and  others  will  be  forthcoming  from  which 
Mr.  Sheldon  will  be  able  to  extract  many  excellent  points 
that  will  be  helpful. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  statement  that  a  daily 
output  of  1,000  tons  is  desired,  and  we  may  infer  from 
this  that  the  company  have  a  sufficient  acreage  to 
maintain  this  tonnage  for  many  years.  In  that  case 
it  would  be  desirable  to  build  an  efficient  plant  second 
to  none  in  the  state.  In  the  plans  I  am  about  to  sub- 
mit, the  cost  of  installation  must  not  be  considered  as 
excessive,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  production  and  up- 
keep, per  ton  of  coal  mined,  will  be  materially  lessened 
as  advancement  is  made  m  the  mine,  from  year  to 
year.  It  should  be  understood  that  I  am  writing  from 
J  general  standpoint  of  economy  and  safety,  and  do 
not   forget  the  increase  that  will  be  effected   in  time. 

M.\KF  Ample  Provision  for  thk  Future  in  the 
Laying  Out  of  the  Mine 

The  three  seams  lie  at  depths,  approximating  50, 
100  and  160  feet,  respectively,  below  the  river  bottom. 
They  will  be  known,  in  what  follows,  as  Seams  Nos.  1, 
2  and  3,  respective!} .  Mr.  Sheldon  is  right  in  propos- 
ing to  sink  two  shafts,  300  feet  apart,  as  required  by 
law;  but  I  would  suggest  that,  as  soon  as  the  location 
for  the  plant  ha.s  been  determined,  he  proceed  to  open 
a  slope  to  No.  1  seam.  This  should  be  done  as  rapidly 
as  possible  while  erecting  a  temporary  tipple  that  will 
later  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  equipment.  This 
being  accomplished,  work  No.  1  seam  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  market  the  coal,  thereby  gaining  the  advan- 
tage of  an  income  to  help  offset  the  first-cost  of  an  up- 
to-date  plant. 

It  is  now  time  to  sink  the  two  shafts  to  No.  2  seam ; 
and  when  Seam  No.  1  is  reached  in  sinking  connect 
the  shafts  at  once  with  that  seam,  for  safety  and  air 
conditions.  By  the  time  Seam  No.  2  is  reached  by  the 
shafts.  Seam  No.  1  will  be  well  advanced,  and  under- 
ground conditions,  as  to  water,  haulage,  roof  and  bot- 
tom, can  be  studied  to  advantage  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  plans  for  laying  out  the  mine  in  No.  2 
seam.  Any  slight  errors  that  are  apt  to  occur  can  be 
thus  eliminated. 

Plan  for  Safety  anh  Economy  in  the  Equipment 

Electrify  the  plant  in  every  pfiase  of  economy,  safety 
and  convenience.  Builri  a  steel  headframe  and  a  con- 
crete storage  bin,  having  a  capacity  of  from  700  to 
1,000  tons  and  divide   it   into  at  least  two  connecting 


compartments  with  a  fly-pan  just  below  the  receiving 
chute,  so  arranged  that  the  coal  from  either  seam  can 
be  separated  if  necessary  because  of  market  conditions. 
This  arrangement  will  naturally  mean  self-dumping 
cages.  My  advice  is  to  equip  the  plant  with  electric 
hoists. 

By  the  time  the  shafts  to  No.  2  seam  are  completed  -J 
and  coal  is  being  brought  to  the  surface,  the  develop- 
ment in  Seam  No.  1  will  determine  whether  or  not  it 
is  advisable  to  bring  No.  1  coal  up  the  shaft  or  to 
continue  to  haul  it  up  the  slope.  In  any  event,  how- 
ever, the  temporary  tipple  at  Seam  No.  1  should  be 
so  constructed  that  any  slate  and  rock  from  the  three 
seams  that  must  be  brought  to  the  surface  can  be 
dumped  over  a  pan,  dropped  for  that  purpose,  and  al- 
lowed to  slide  down  a  chute  into  a  lorry  or  car  waiting 
to  convey  it  to  the  rockdump.  The  temporary  tipple 
should  be  erected  alongside  of  the  storage  bin  so  that 
the  one  crew  can  attend  to  all. 

The  mine  cars  should  be  so  constructed,  as  to  size  and 
durabilit.y,  that  with  slight  changes  they  can  be 
adapted  for  use  in  No.  3  seam,  later.  Equip  each  seam 
with  storage-battery  locomotives  and  charging  stations. 
Weigh  the  coai  on  the  inside.  It  is  understood  that 
the  equipment  used  in  the  first  two  seams  can  be  used, 
later,  in  the  lower  seam,  at  least  in  a  general  way. 

Complete  Extraction  of  Coal  Depends  on  Order 
of  Working  the  Seams 

Working  from  the  standpoint  of  a  complete  recovery 
of  coal,  it  will  be  advisable  to  work  No.  1  seam  in 
advance  of  No.  2,  and  No.  2  in  advance  of  No.  3.  But, 
to  maintain  the  d^ired  tonnage  (1,000  tons  per  day), 
it  would  seem  that  the  coal  from  No.  1  or  at  the  most 
some  from  No.  2  would  be  sufficient.  This  would  con- 
centrate the  working  forces  and  not  demand  such  an 
elaborate  system  of  upkeep  on  each  seam. 

About  the  time  No.  1  seam  is  exhausted,  the  shafts 
should  be  sunk  to  No.  3  and  that  seam  made  read.\' 
for  production  to  offset  the  loss  of  Na  1.  The  mate- 
rial taken  from  No.  1  can  generally  be  used  in  No.  3 
seam.  Also,  as  the  biggest  operation,  in  later  years, 
will  be  from  Seam  No.  3,  the  material  from  No.  2  can 
be  transferred  when  that  seam  is  worked  out. 

It  should  be  born  in  mind  that  similar  working  plans 
should  be  used  in  all  these  seams.  The  pillars  left  in 
the  first  two  seams  should  be  directly  over  those  in  the 
lower  seam,  and  when  pillars  are  to  be  drawn,  particu- 
lar attention  should  be  given  to  draw  the  upper  ones 
first.  More  especially  is  this  true  if  any  working  places 
have  been  driven  under  the  river.  Such  workings 
should  never  be  attempted  if  possible  to  avoid  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  best  plan  to  adopt  in 
working  these  seams.  Mr.  Sheldon  states  that  the 
mountain  rises  1,000  ft.  above  the  railroad;  and,  con- 
sidering the  general  geological  conditions,  we  might 
assume  that  the  top  over  the  coal  would  be  fairly  good. 
But,  the  working  of  Seam  No.  1  in  advance  of  the  lower 
ones  will  afford  an  advantage  in  determining  the  right 
procedure  for  the  other  two.  I  should  think,  moreover, 
that  the  core  taken  from  the  two  test  holes  and  the 
knowledge  at  hand  as  to  acreage  and  possibilities 
would  be  of  considerable  help  in  determining  the  num- 
ber and  width  of  the  entries,  and  the  width  of  the  pil- 
lars and  rooms,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  economical 
and  safe  system  of  working  these  three  overlying  seams. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.  Ben. 


IiKjuiries  of 
General  Interest 


Answered  by 

James  T.  B«-anl 


Removing  Gas  From  Rise  Workings 

A  question  asked  at  a  recent  iiiiiu'  foremen's  exam- 
ination was  broii>;ht  up  a  little  later  at  a  night  school 
where  I  attend,  with  the  result  that  no  satisfactory 
conclusion  was  reached.     The  question  is  as  follows: 

Suppose  you  had  charge  of  a  mine  where  there  was 
a  gob  area  extending  200  ft.  to  the  rise  of  the  ventilat- 
ing shaft  and.  during  periods  of  falling  barometer,  gas 
issued  from  the  gob  in  such  quantities  as  to  foul  the 
air  in  all  the  adjacent  upgrade  workings.  Suppose, 
also,  that  the  mine's  resistance  is  so  low  that  a  water 
gage  of  one-half  inch  produces  sufficient  ventilation  for 
the  rest  of  the  mine;  but  this  pressure  is  not  sufficient 
to  drive  the  gas  from  the  rise  workings.  The  question 
is,  what  can  be  done  to  remove  the  gas  on  the  rise 
side  of  the  mine,  without  increasing  the  quantity  of  air 
circulating  in  the  other  workings?  A  Newbury. 

Nanainio,  B.  C,  Canada. 


This  is  an  instance  of  the  lack  of  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  air  passing  into  the  mine.  The  air  current 
should  be  split  at  the  foot  of  the  downcast  shaft.  A 
regulator  should  be  placed,  at  that  point,  on  the  air- 
course  leading  to  the  dip  workings.  The  opening  in 
this  regulator  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  increase  the 
pressure  leading  to  the  rise  side  of  the  mine  sufficiently 
to  produce  the  desired  results. 

The  quantity  of  air  passing  into  the  dip  workings 
is  controlled  by  the  adjustment  of  the  regulator  to  suit 
the  conditions.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  air  entering  the  mine  and  involves 
supplying  a  sufficient  ventilating  power  to  produce  the 
required  pressure  in  the  rise  workings.  The  ventilat- 
ing pressure  in  the  main  drift  will,  of  course,  be  raised 
by  the  presence  of  the  regulator  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft. 


Shortening  a  Hoisting  Rope 

A  question  that  has  caused  considerable  argument 
hereabout,  is  one  relating  to  the  shortening  of  a  hoist- 
ing rope  on  one  side  of  a  double-compartment  shaft. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  grade  and  expedit- 
ing the  movement  of  the  cars  on  the  shaft  bottom,  it 
was  proposed  to  raise  the  sumo  logs  on  one  side  of  the 
shaft  8  in.,  and  to  shorten  the  hoisting  rope  on  that 
side  the  .same  amount.  Formerly,  the  sump  logs  on 
both  sides  of  the  shaft  were  at  the  same  level  and  the 
two  ropes,  which  were  attached  to  the  same  drum,  were 
of  eqiial  length. 

It  was  argued  that  when  the  cage  attached  to  the 
long  rope  is  at  the  upper  landing,  the  other  cage  will 
rest  on  the  sump  logs,  after  the  rope  has  been  shortened 
and  the  logs  raised  8  inches. 

In  discussing  this  question,  I  contended  that  when  the 
two  ropes  are  made  of  unequal  length  the  ascending  cage 
attached  to  the  shorter  rope  will  reach  the  upper  land- 
ing when  the  descending  cage  on  the  long  rope  is 
within  8  in.  of  the  sump  logs  on  that  side  of  the  shaft. 


Or,  again,  even  a.ssuming  that  one  of  the  ropes  is 
changed  on  the  drum,  ..so  as  to  permit  the  cage  attached 
to  the  long  rope  to  rest  on  the  bottom  when  the  other 
cage  is  at  the  upper  landing,  I  claim  that  the  de.scending 
cage  attached  to  the  short  rope,  would  then  reach  the 
sump  logs,  raised  8  in.,  before  the  other  cage  has  risen 
to  the  upper  landing. 

Some  of  the  men  think  that  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence, and  that  we  can  hoist  just  the  same  when  one  rope 
is  shorter  than  the  other,  provided  the  sump  logs  are 
raised  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  shortening  of  the  rope. 
Please  answer  this  question  in  the  columns  of  Coal  Af/e 
and  .settle  our  dispute.  Larry  McGonnigal, 

Toluca,  Illinois.  Mine  Mgr. 


Assuming  that  the  two  ropes,  in  a  double-compart- 
ment shaft,  are  attached  to  the  same  drum  and  the 
diameter  of  the  drum  is  the  same  throughout,  it  follows 
that  any  given  number  of  turns  or  revolutions  of  the 
drum  will  raise  one  cage  the  same  distance  that  the 
other  is  lowered.  By  raising  the  sump  logs  8  in.  on 
one  side  of  the  shaft,  the  depth  of  hoist,  on  that  side, 
is  shortened  the  same  amount.  As  a  result,  the  hoist 
from  those  sump  logs  to  the  upper  landing,  will  be 
completed  when  the  drop  on  the  other  side  of  the  shaft 
lacks  8  in.  of  completion.  This  is  true  which  ever  cage 
is  being  hoisted  or  lowered,  the  shorter  side  will  com- 
plete the  trip  between  the  upper  and  lower  landings 
when  the  longer  side  lacks  8  in.  of  reaching  its  level. 


Economy  in  the  Firing  and  Care  of 
Steam  Boilers 

How   is   it   possible   to  fire  steam   boilers   to  get   the 
best  results,  and  what  care  is  needed  in  their  use? 
La  Salle,  III.  AssT.  Fireman. 


Steam  boilers  should  always  be  fired  at  regular  short 
intervals,  by  placing  the  fresh  coal  at  the  front  of  the 
fire  and  allowing  it  to  remain  there  until  it  has  become 
partly  ignited  when  it  is  spread  quickly  and  evenly  over 
the  fire.  This  process  is  called  the  "coking  method" 
of  firing.  It  has  the  advantage  of  maintaining  a  con- 
stant and  uniform  heat  beneath  the  boiler  which  is 
very  important  in  the  production  of  steam. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  steam  boilers 
require  thorough  cleaning  at  regular  intervals,  when 
any  scale  accumulated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  boiler 
and  tubes  must  be  removed.  In  order  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  formation  of  scale  in  the  boiler, 
the  purest  possible  feedwater  should  be  used.  When 
feedwater  contains  lime,  magnesia,  or  other  impurities, 
in  the  form  of  carbonates  or  sulphates,  some  reliable 
method  of  treatment  mu.st  be  adooted  to  remove  the.se 
impurities  before  the  water  is  introduced  into  the  boi'.er. 
The  boiler  should  also  be  partly  blown  off  at  frequent 
regular  intervals  to  remove  any  accumulation  of  sc  li- 
ment  and  to  keep  the  boiler  clear. 
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Examination  Qviestions 


Answered  by 

James  T.  Beard 


Miscellaneous  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request.) 

Ques. — What  causes  a  dust  explosion;  and  what 
method  would  you  adopt  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  explosion? 

Ans. — A  dust  explosion  results  from  the  ignition  of 
a  cloud  of  dust,  which  has  been  thrown  into  the  air 
by  the  concussion  produced  by  a  windy  or  a  blownout 
shot,  or  by  the  disturbance  incident  to  the  various 
operations  going  on  in  the  mine.  This  is  liable  to  occur 
wherever  any  undue  accumulations  of  fine  coal  or  dust 
is  permitted  in  the  working  places  and  on  the  roads  and 
travelingways  in  the  mine. 

The  best  means  of  preventing  dust  explosions  is  to 
adopt  plans  that  will  avoid  undue  accumulations  of  dust 
at  the  working  faces  and  on  the  roads.  Strict  rules 
and  regulations  should  be  enforced  regarding  the  blast- 
ing of  coal,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  production 
of  fine  coal  and  dust.  The  working  face  must  be  kept 
clean  and  all  "fines"  loaded  out  with  the  coal.  Dust- 
proof  cars  should  be  used  and  these  should  not  be 
loaded  so  as  to  cause  lumps  of  coal  to  fall  from  the 
cars  in-  transit.  All  roads  and  travelingways  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  at  regular  intervals.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  install  an  effective  sprinkling  system  in 
the  mine.  At  the  woi-king  face,  a  soft  friable  coal 
should  never  be  blasted  off  the  solid ;  and  every  shot 
should  be  well  mined  so  that  the  charge  can  propei-ly 
perform  its  work. 

Ques. — The  center  props,  in  a  slope  of  63  deg.  pitch, 
are  set  5  deg.  up  the  pitch.    What  is  the  pitch  of  the  prop? 

Ans. — A  slope  pitching  63 
deg.  makes  that  angle  with 
the  horizontal  and,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure, 
a  normal  line  in  this  seam 
will  make  an  angle  of  27  deg. 
with  the  horizontal.  Then, 
since  the  post  is  "underset" 
5  deg.,  the  pitcJi  of  the  post,  or  the  angle  it  makes  with 
the  horizontal,  is  27  -)-  5  ^  32  deg.,  as  indicated  in  the 
figure. 

Ques. — Give  the  principal  cau.ses  of  personal  acci- 
dents in  mines. 

Ans. — The  chief  causes  of  personal  accidents  are  the 
following:  Failure  to  examine  one's  working  place  and 
properly  secure  the  roof  and  coal  and  reset  any  dis- 
charged timbers,  before  proceeding  to  work;  lack  of 
judgment  and  skill  in  the  placing  of  shots,  charging, 
tamping  and  firing  of  holes;  carelessness  and  reckness- 
ne.ss  in  the  handling  of  powder  when  making  up  a 
cartridge;  violation  of  mining  laws  or  mine  regulations 
and  disobedience  of  orders;  and,  finally,  undue  haste 
and  neglect  to  take  nect-ssary  precautions  and  act  on 
safety-first  principles  wlit-n  at  work  at  the  face,  or  in 
going  to  and  from  work  in  the  mine. 
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Que.^. — In  a  certain  mine,  what  should  be  the  diam- 
eter of  a  14-ft.  collar  beam  if  6-in.  timber  is  used  where 
the  collars  are  8  ft.  long? 

Ans. — Assuming  the  unit  load,  or  load  per  foot  of 
length,  of  the  collar  is  the  same  in  each  case,  the 
diameter  of  the  collar  will  vary  as  the  cube  root  of 
the  square  of  its  length  or  the  distance  between  notches. 
In  other  words,  the  cube  of  the  diameter  ratio  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  length  ratio.  Therefore,  calling 
the  required  diameter  of  the   14-ft.  collar  .r,  we  have: 


0625 


a:  =  6  f  3.0625  =  8.71,  say  9  in. 

Ques. — Three  airways  are  passing  100,000  cu.ft.  of 
air  per  minute.  Airway  A  is  5  x  6  ft.,  14,000  ft.  long; 
airway  B  is  6  x  6  ft.,  17,000  ft.  long;  airway  C  is  5  x 
7  ft.,  3,000  ft.  long.  What  volume  of-  air  will  p.'iss 
in  each  airway? 

Ans. — The  sectional  areas,  perimeters,  and  lengths 
of  these  airways  are  as  follows: 

A,  a  =  5  X  6  =  30  sq.ft.;  o  =  2(5  +  6) 

=  22  ft. ;  i  =  14,000  ft. 

B,  a  =-  6  X  6  =  36  .sq.ft.;  o  ^-  2(6   +  6) 

=  24  ft. ;  /  =  17,000  ft. 


C,    0=5  X 


7  =  35  sq.ft.;  o  = 
24  ft. ;  /  =  3,000  ft. 


2(5  +  7) 


The  quantity  of  air  passing  in  each  airway,  in  natural 
division,  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  potential  for 
that  airway.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 
the  value  of  the  potential  for  each  split.  The  work  is 
much  simplified  by  taking  the  lovvest  relative  values 
of  the  areaS;  perimeters  and  lengths.  The  areas  are, 
as  given,  30.  36,  35.  The  lowest  relative  perimeters 
are  11.  12,  12;  and  the  lowest  relative  lengths,  14, 
17,  3.  The  potential  values  for  these  three  splits  are 
as  follows : 

A,    X.  =  a  ^1 «  =  30  ^  _30_  =  30  ,  /q  1943-  =  jg  34 


B,  A' 

C,  A'. 


=  3«n|i7 


36 


X  12 


-=  36  I' 0.1765  =  15.12 


35 


=  35  A  f   g  ^  ^g  =  35  1/0.9723  =  34.51 


Sum  of  potentials  62.87 

The  quantity  of  air  pa.^sing  in  each  split  is  then  found 
as    follows : 

A,  Q„  =  g2^  X   100,000  —  21,060  cu.ft.  per  min. 

15  12 

B,  Qh  =  g2g7  X  100,000  =  24,050  cu.ft.  per  min. 

C,  Or  -=  t,„"on   X  100,000  =  54,890  cu.ft.  per  min. 


The  Labor  Situation 


KiliU'il  li,, 

R.  Dawson  Hall 


Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ^^"-'-^   Scotia    mine   workers    have    in    recent    months 

A                     f  M     1  accepted   meml)ership  in  the   United    Mine   \Vori<ers  of 

Agreement  IViaae  America.      Formerly    they    had    their    own    provincial 

A  WAGE  and  working-condition  agreement  has  been  union.    Since  their  amalgamation  with  the  international 

successfully     negotiated     in     District     19,     which  liody  they  have  reacted  immediately  to  all  wage  changes 

includes  parts  of  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.   The  taking  place  in  the  United  States. 

Harlan  field  of  Kentucky   is  not   included   in   the  con-  

tract.    This  agreement  gives  the  union  recognition  but  Montana  Completes  Its  Wage  Scale 

does  not  provide  a  check-off,  which  has  never  yet  been  i                            ^ 

in  effect  in  that  district.  JOINT    conferees    of    the    Montana    Coal    Operators' 

The  8-hour  day  is  adopted;  house  rent  is  not  to  be  J  Association  and  the  United   Mine  Workers   reached 

raised  more  than  50c.  per  month  and  house  coal  is  to  an    agreement   as   to   wages   on    April    21.      It    will    be 

be  supplied  at  $2.50  per  month  per  house.     The  tonnage  effective    from    March   31.      The    instrument    gives    the 

rates  are  increased  24c.  a  ton  for  both  pick  and  machine  miners  a  27-per  cent  increase  and  advances  the  day  men 

mining,  while  the  rate  for  daymen  is  increased  $1  per  a  dollar  a  day.     Boy  workers  will  receive  53c.  more  for 

day,  giving  the  following  day-wage  scale:  each  day's  work.    Monthly  men  get  $30  more  per  month 

Machine  runners  $5.40  based  on  a  30-dav  month.     The  increase  for  both  pick 

.\Iotornun,  blacksmiths  and  drum  men =>■«'>  .  ,.  ■    '         ■     r,.  ^  irj  jij 

spiije-team  drivers  and  boss  drivers,  head  trackmen,  head  and  machine  miners  IS  24c.  per  ton.     Yardage  and  dead 

Biac"ksnXs"'helpe"4''!™.^".\^"^.'"^!^^^^  *'.l\     work  are  increased  20  per  cent.     House  coal  is  rai.sed 

CaVpenters' helpers {■■■■■j--i--:,ij,-A^w^-:.    ^■^**      I'rom  $3.20  per  ton  to  $4.40,  and  powder   is   advanced 

Machmc     runners      helpers,     couplers,     smgle-mule     drivers  v  t-  -r  >  i- 

track  helpers,  wiremen  and  pipemen.   pumpmen   and   tim-  gQc.  per  keg. 

bermens"   helpers    ■i.44  __^ 

Unclassified  inside  labor,  tippers  and  trimmers 4.20 

Teal^ViJters  and  incxpeVienced'coai  loaders  ;:::;:::::::;:::  tio  Would  Fix  Their  Own  Rate  of  Pay 

Unclas.sifiei.i  oulsitle   labor    3.  tli 

rliapperra^d'-boy^  ^".''.  .^'.^''.^  .'=.°."p'"^: :::::;;;:;;:;;:::;;  ■■;53    q  elf-determination  seems  to  be  the  slogan  in 

ij  the  old  mining  village  of  Stoneboro,  near  Sharon, 
Pa.,  where  350  coal-mine  workers  want  nine  hours' 
pay  for  eight  hours'  work.  These  men  apparently  like 
the  increases  that  were  awarded  by  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  and  accepted  by  the  International 
Union,  to  which  60  per  cent  of  the  men  belong,  and 
by  the  operators  in  general  and  their  own  operators 
in  particular.  They  like  the  increases  but  believe  they 
could  improve  on  them  and  in  fact  do  12.5  per  cent 
better.  So  350  mine  workers  were  on  April  2  engaged 
in  a  strike  to  enforce  the  nine-hour  pay  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  with  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission's  award 
in  addition.  The  dissatisfaction  appears  likely  to  be 
enduring,  for  ten  days  earlier  the  men  walked  out  to 
enforce  the  same  demand,  but  they  were  ultimately  in- 
duced to  return. 


Nova   Scotia   Mine  Troubles  Still 
In  an  Unsettled  State 


GREAT  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  in  Nova  Scotia 
with  the  Patterson  and  MacKinnon  awards,  the 
latter  having  been  accepted  by  the  employees  of  the 
Dominion  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.  At  a  mass  meeting  held 
in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Sydney  Mines,  N.  S.,  on  Tuesday 
April  27,  President  Ba.xter  and  Board  Member  Jlac- 
Phee  were  busy  for  three  hours  answering  questions 
propounded  by  the  many  malcontents  who  had  de- 
nounced the  awards  as  being  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  meeting  filled  the  hall  and  flooded  the 
sidewalk. 

In  the  end  the  leaders  won  the  day  but  they  de- 
clared their  intention  to  demand  in  the  near  future 
the  increase  of  27  per  cent  in  contract  rates  and  $1 
per  day  to  day  men  ("datal  hands")  that  has  been 
granted  in  the  United  States  by  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission.  A  motion  was  put  to  refer  the  matter 
back  to  the  locals,  but  it  was  voted  down  and  an 
amendment  to  accept  the  Patterson  award  carried  by 
a  large  majority. 

About  May  1  the  operators  of  the  mines  which  are 
located  at  Joggins,  Inverness  and  Little  Bras  d'Or 
agreed  to  meet  the  wage-scale  committee  of  district  26, 
thus  taking  the  initiative  from  the  Dominion  Coal 
Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.  and 
the  Acadia  Coal  Co.,  which,  being  the  big  companies 
of  the  province,  usually  lead  the  rest.  Of  course,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  till  these  larger  companies  also  con- 
sent to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  district. 


Motormen  Quit  in  Support  of  Discharged 
Fellow  Workman 

BECAUSE  a  motorman  was  discharged  by  the  officials 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.R.  coal 
department  at  the  Archbald  colliery  all  the  electric- 
locomotive  drivers  at  the  mine  went  on  strike  on  April 
28.  The  sanction  of  the  union  was  not  obtained  for 
the  strike. 

Men  in  the  anthracite  region  are  now  not  indisposed 
to  make  trouble  because  they  hope  by  such  means  to 
aid  in  a  more  rapid  agreement  of  the  scale  sub-committee 
and  one  that  will  give  the  mine  workers  a  larger  increase 
in  pay  than  negotiations  will  provide.  Around  Mahanoy 
City  several  are  said  to  have  laid  down  their  tools 
alreadv. 
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Wage-Scale  Agreement  for  Central  Pennsylvania 

House  Rent  Unchanged  Except  Where  Improvements  Are  Made — Allow- 
ance for  Pushing  Where  Miner  Pushes  Both  Ways — Coal  To  Be  Charged 
at  Last  Government  Price  Plus  27  Per  Cent  Plus  Cost  of  Delivery — Powder 
To  Be  Sold  at  Cost  Including  Handling,  Transportation  and  Insurance 


MANY  details  were  omitted   in  the  scale  agree- 
ment of  the  central  Pennsylvania  district,  No. 
2,  in  last  week's  account  and  some  errors  were 
made  in  reporting  the  scale.    It  is  here  given  in  full : 

This  agreement,  made  April  26,  1920,  by  and  between 
the  Association  of  Bituminous  Coal  Operatoi-s  of  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  hereinafter  called  the  operators,  for 
and  on  behalf  of  each  of  its  members,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
of  district  No.  2,  hereinafter  called  the  mine  workers, 
party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  this  agreement 
shall  take  effect  as  of  the  date  of  April  1,  1920,  and 
continue  in  force  until  April  1,  1922.  Each  of  the 
parties  agrees  that,  during  the  term  of  this  agreement, 
the  following  scale  of  wages,  rules  and  conditions  shall 
be  obsei-ved  and  govern  at  all  collieries  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  operators  and  wherein  a  majority  of 
the  employees  are  members  of  the  mine  workers. 

TONN'.VCK  WAl'.K  SCALE 

Pick  mining,  per  gios.«!  ton $1.2803 

Pick  mining,  per  net  ton 1.1431 

.M.irhlne  loading,  per  gros.-<  ton 0.6656 

Machine  loading,  per  net  ton 0.7729 

Machine  mining  per  ton  (machine  mining  to  cover 
cutting,  scraping  and  loading  on  a  tonnage  basis)  shall 
be  advanced  26.88c.  per  gross  ton  or  24c.  per  net  ton. 

Advance  Not  To  Be  Computed  on  Bonus 

Cutting  and  scraping  by  any  other  method  than 
day  or  ton  shall  be  advanced  27  per  cent  but  this 
advance  shall  not  be  computed  or  applied  on  any  part 
of  the  5  per  cent  concession  or  bonus  in  the  scale 
agreement  of  April  30,  1917. 

Cutting  and  scraping  per  ton  shall  be  advanced  5.11c. 
per  gross  ton  or  its  equivalent  4.56c.  per  net  ton. 

All  deadwork  and  yardage  shall  be  advanced  20  per 
cent  over  prices  in  effect  Oct.  31,  1919,  provided  that 
this  advance  shall  not  be  computed  or  applied  on  any 
part  of  the  5  per  cent  concession  or  bonus  in  the 
scale  agreement  of  April  30,   1917. 

It  is  hereby  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that 
all  of  the  hereinbefore-mentioned  rates  have  included 
therein  a  5  per  cent  bonus  or  concession  granted  on 
the  1916  scale  prices  as  specifically  set  forth  in  the 
supplemental  agreement  of  April  30,  1917.  It  is  now 
positively  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the 
said  5  per  cent  bonus  or  concession  shall  be  deducted 
from  or  taken  off  the,  hereinbefore  stated  rates  on 
April  1,  1922. 

In  the  Miller  Vein  on  the  main  line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.R.  where  any  bottom  is  taken  up  or  where 
rolls  are  being  cut  in  the  bottom,  69c.  per  yard  shall 
be  paid  for  farm  work.  The  main  line  includes  only 
operations  at  Dunlo,  Portage  Branch,  Lanfair,  South 
Fork,  Beaverdale,  Ehrenfeld,  Portage,  Sonman,  Bens 
Creek,  Lilly,  Cassandra,  Cresson,  Gallitzin  and  Benn- 
ington, and  shall  not  include  any  other  points  than  those 
ubove  named. 


INSIDE  DAY-WAGE  .SCALE 

Rate  Rate 

Occupation  i>er  Dav        Occupation  per  Day 

Motornien     $6.10  Trip     riders      $6.00 

Spraggeis     6.00  Water  and  macliine 

Skilled   wiremcn    in   chai'ge  haulers     6.00 

of  work   being  done  .  .  .      6.00  Timbermen    6.00 

Wirenien's    helpcr.s 5.77  Pipe  men   5.92 

Track  layers 6.00  Trappers    3.18 

Track  layers'  helpers ."i.77  Cutters      6.10 

Bottom  Cagers 6.00  Scrapers     5.85 

Drivers     H.(I0  AH  other  inside  da.v  labor 

not    herein    spei-ifled.  .  .  .      ."».77 

OITSI I  >[■:    I  lA  V-WAGE  SCALE 

Kate  Rate 

Occupation  inr  Day       Occupation  per  Day 

Dumpers     $5.42    Trimmers     $5.36 

Ram  operators   5.60    Cai-  cleaners 5.10 

i^ushei's     5.18     Firemen    now    working    on 

change    shifts    of    eight 

hours    each    5.6U 

All  other  firemen  to  receive  $1  per  day  advance  over 
the  contract  prices  in  effect  Oct.  31,  1919,  based  on 
the  present  standard  number  of  hours  now  constituting 
a  day's  work  under  such  employment  at  each  opei'ation. 

All  main  hoisting  steam-plant  engineers  working  on 
changing  shifts  of  eight  hours  each  shall  be  paid  not 
less  than  $5.65  per  day  nor  more  than  $6  per  day; 
provided,  however,  that  where  any  engineer  is  paid 
more  than  the  maximum  rate,  he  shall  have  the  option 
of  continuing  his  present  hours,  conditions  and  rates 
or  accept  a  rate  not  greater  than  the  maximum  rate 
hereinbefore  provided  for  eight  hours'  work. 

All  sub-station  engineers  and  attendants  shall  con- 
tinue work  on  and  under  the  present  customs  and 
conditions  at  $1  per  day  increase  over  prices  in  effect 
Oct.  31,  1919,  based  on  the  present  standard  number 
of  hours  now  constituting  a  day's  work  under  such 
employment  at  each  operation. 

Other  Engineers'  Hours  Remain  Unchanged 

All  other  engineers,  excepting  those  herein  above 
mentioned,  shall  work  the  same  hours  and  at  the  same 
rates  as  at  present  plus  an  advance  of  $1  per  day 
over  the  prices  in  effect  Oct.  31,  1919,  based  on  the 
present  standard  number  of  hours  now  constituting 
a  day's  work  under  suth  employments  at  each  operation. 

All  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age  receiving  on 
Oct.  31,  1919,  not  more  than  $2.65  per  day  shall  be 
advanced  53c.  per  day;  and  all  boys  on  Oct.  31,  1919, 
getting  more  than  $2.G5  per  day  and  less  than  man's 
wages  shall  be  advanced  53c  per  day  based  in  both  of 
the  above-mentioned  cases  on  the  present  standard 
number  of  hours  now  constituting  a  day's  work  under 
such  employment  at  each  operation.  The  provisions 
as  to  eight  hours  for  firemen  and  engineers  are  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  exceptions  in  cases  of  emergency. 

All  other  outside  able-bodied  day  labor,  except  coke 
men,  to  be  advanced  !?1  per  day  over  the  prices  in  effect 
Oct.  31,  1919,  based  on  the  present  standard  number 
of  hours  now  constituting  a  day's  work  under  such 
employments  at  each  operation;  but  the  total  wage 
shall  not  be  less  than  $5  per  day. 

All  monthly  men  shall  be  advanced  llper  day  over 
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the  prices  in  effect  Oct.  31,  1919,  based  on  the  pres- 
ent standard  number  of  hours  and  days  now  consti- 
tuting a  month's  and  a  day's  work  under  such  em- 
ploments  at  each  operation;  provided,  however,  that 
this  clause  shall  not  apply  to  mine  foremen,  assistant 
mine  foremen,  fire  bosses  or  bosses  in  charge  of  any 
class  of  labor  inside  or  outside  the  mine,  or  coal  in- 
spectors or  weigh  bosses. 

Ail  labor  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  shall 
be  advanced  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day  over  and  above 
the  prices  in  effect  Oct.  31,  1919,  with  the  e.\ception 
of  boys  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall 
be  advanced  to  a  minimum  w-age  of  $3.50  per  day. 
The  application  of  said  advance  in  both  cases  mentioned 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  based  on  the  present  stand- 
ard number  of  hours,  average  ovens  drawn  and  average 
cars  loaded  per  man,  now  constituting  a  day's  work 
in  such  employment   at  each  operation. 

The  charge  for  blacksmithing  shall  be  0.75c.  per  ton 
for  pick  mining,  and  0.5c.  per  ton  for  machine  mining. 
The  operators  agree  to  use  every  reasonable  effort 
to  have  the  miners'  tools  repaired  and  sharpened  with 
as  little  delay  as  practicable. 

AH  differentials  in  tonnage  and  yardage  rates  exist- 
ing under  the  1914  scale  agreement  shall  be  con- 
tinued and  remain  in  force  during  the  life  of  this 
agreement,  or  until  April   1,   1922. 

The  practice  of  voluntarily  paying  more  than  the 
contract  price,  either  by  bonuses  or  otherwise,  which 
is  done  ordinarily  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  em- 
ployees from  other  mines,  and  thereby  creating  dis- 
cord and  disorder  in  the  coal  industry,  is  condemned. 
It  will  therefore  be  assumed  in  any  future  joint  con- 
ferences convened  for  scale-making  purposes  that  all 
voluntary  bonuses  or  advances  in  excess  of  wages  pro- 
vided in  contract  were  paid  because  of  physical  con- 
ditions  in   or   around    the    mines   where    such    methods 


are  practiced,  and  the  wages  so  paid  shall  be  consid- 
ered the  base  price  for  such  mines. 

All  the  customs,  conditions  and  provisions  existing 
under  the  1914  scale  agreement  shall  remain  unchanged 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  agreement,  except 
as  modified  or  changed  by  the  following  rules  and 
regulation.;: 

Rule  23 — House  rent  shall  be  the  same  as  during  the 
period  expiring  March  .'{1,  1920,  plus  an  adjustment 
for  substantial  improvements  if  and  when  made  or 
added,  after  March  31,  1920.  In  case  of  dispute  as  to 
increased  rent,  the  same  shall  be  settled  under  Rules 
12  and  13. 

Rule  34 — -That  the  pushing  of  cars,  loaded  or  empty, 
by  the  mine  workers  is  natural  to  the  industry  and  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  day's  work,  and  that  through 
the  negotiations  of  thirty  years  this  work,  where 
practiced,  has  been  paid  for  in  the  general  tonnage 
rates;  but  in  this  district  at  all  mines  where  cars  are 
pushed  both  ways  by  the  miner  the  operator  shall  pay 
for  this  work  the  sum  of  6c.  per  gross  ton,  or  its 
equivalent  net.  Whenever  the  operator  reduces  the  car- 
pushing  work  to  a  one-way  push  in  the  direction  at 
the  choice  of  the  miner,  the  compensation  shall  cease. 
This  clause  shall  not  be  taken  to  authorize  an  adverse 
change  in  conditions  at  mines  as  to  the  handling  of 
cars  where  they  are  now  handled  one  or  both  ways. 

Rule  35 — That  the  price  at  which  house  coal  shall 
be  furnished  the  mine  workers  at  the  tipple  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  price  in  effect  on  Oct.  31, 
1919,  the  average  percentage  allowed  as  an  increase 
on  the  wage  scale,  to  wit,  27  per  cent,  and  that  when 
coal  is  delivered  to  the  miners'  houses  by  the  operator 
the  actual  cost  of  delivery  shall  be  added. 

Rule  36 — That  explosives  shall  be  furnished  the 
miners  at  cost,  which  is  to  include  handling,  transporta- 
tion and  insurance. 


Eastern  Ohio  Miners  Concede  a  Fair  Scale 

After  Naming  a  Lot  of  Concessions  That  Would  Have  Put 
Eastern  Ohio  as  a  Mining  District  off  the  Map  for  Some  Years, 
Leaders  of  Mine  Workers  Assent  to  a  More  Reasonable  Settlement 


A  WAGE-SCALE  agreement  was  reached  Tuesday. 
May  4,  at  Cleveland  between  the  scale  committees 
.  representing  the  miners  and  operators  of  the 
eastern  Ohio  field.  The  agreement  follows  a  deadlock 
pf  two  weeks.  Consideration  of  the  scale  was  taken  up 
first  at  a  joint  convention  of  miners  and  operators  held 
at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  beginning 
April  19.  After  a  disagreement  the  scale  was  referred 
to  ioint  scale  committees,  who  remained  in  session  there 
until  April  22,  and  adjourned  to  Cleveland.  The  joint 
committees  remained  in  session  until  May  4,  when 
the  agreement  was  reached  which  will  mean  continuous 
operation  of  mines  until  April  21.  1922,  when  a  new 
scale  must  be  framed. 

The  miners'  committee  was  headed  by  W.  T.  Roberts, 
as  chairman;  Edward  Reibold,  Joseph  O'Grady,  Ettor 
Del  Guzzi,  William  R.  Truax.  Alex.  Felczan,  Ira  Kimes, 
James  Kunik,  Jack  Bell  and  Leibold  Zearott,  elected  at 
the  Bellaire  convention. 

The  operators'  committee  consisted  of  S.  H.  Robbins, 


as  chairman;  W.  L.  Robinson,  Michael  Gallagher,  C.  E. 
Maurer,  H.  E.  Willard,  E.  L.  Thoner  and  T.  K.  Maher, 
ail  of  Cleveland;  T.  H.  Johnson,  of  Bellaire;  Joseph 
Meister,  of  Bridgeport,  and  R.  L.  Wildermuth,  of 
Columbus. 

Under  the  new  agreement  the  tonnage  scale  was 
increased  34c.  and  day  labor  and  dead  work  20  per  cent. 
The  miners  will  receive  3c.  an  inch  for  the  removal  of 
the  first  12  in.  of  "draw  slate."  The  pld  contract  called 
for  payment  only  for  slate  in  excess  of  12  in.  in  thick- 
ness, the  rate  being  9c.  an  inch. 

The  original  demands  numbered  forty-one,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  record  them  at  length,  though  probably 
no  one  seriously  thought  that  everything  asked  for 
would  be  granted.  They  included:  (1)  Payment  on  mine- 
run  basis;  (2)  No  discrimination  in  hiring  of  men,  the 
men  being  employed  in  the  order  in  which  they  present 
themselves,  men  with  good  union  cards  being  given  pref- 
erence; (3)  Payment  of  all  day  men  for  actual  time 
worked  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double 
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time  for  Sundays  and  half  holidays;  (.4)  Entire  elimi- 
nation of  Rule  4;  (5)  Free  tools  and  free  house  coal 
to  all  workers  in  and  around  the  mines;  (6)  Pay  for 
all  stone;  (7)  Delivery  of  all  cars  to  face  of  working 
place;  (8)  Company  to  do  all  track  laying,  using  iron 
rails  exclusively. 

Not  Much  Overlooked  in  Demands 

Other  demands  are:  (9)  Placing  of  all  weigh  houses 
so  that  the  check  weighman  can  see  the  scales;  (10) 
Better  sanitaiy  conditions  in  mining  communities;  (11) 
Washhouses  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  mine 
workers  employed;  (12)  Daymen  to  receive  the  same 
percentage  increase  as  the  tonnage  men;  (13)  Payment 
of  $2.50  for  each  crossbar  set  or  erection  of  crossbars 
by  company  men;  (14)  Elimination  of  Rule  17;  (15) 
Payment  for  the  amount  of  coal  lifted  and  for  restoring 
a  place  to  normal  conditions  wherever  a  miner  has  to 
take  up  an  excessive  thickness  of  bottom  in  coming  to, 
or  going  over,  a  roll,  this  being  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar payment  in  accord  with  the  roll  rule;  (16)  Payment 
to  machine  men  for  actual  time  consumed  in  moving 
a  machine  from  entry  to  entry;  (17)  The  leaving  of 
all  "bottoms"  in  place. 

The  mine  workers  also  ask  for:  (18)  Payment  to  all 
machine  men  for  setting  and  resetting  posts;  (19)  The 
right  of  all  daymen  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  wages 
under  this  scale  to  receive  an  average  place  in  the 
mine;  (20)  Payment  to  machine  men  for  cutting-over 
tracks;  (21)  Payment  of  15c  per  ton  extra  for  aU  butt 
vvoi-k  and  for  all  places  driven  on  an  angle  off  the  face; 
(22)  Elimination  of  double  shift  and  night  shift;  (23) 
Introduction  of  the  section  check  system:  (24)  Payment 
to  be  made  to  loaders  in  rooms  for  all  wet  yardage, 
the  rate  being  the  same  as  in  entries. 

In  addition  the  mine  workers  are  seeking:  (25)  Pay- 
ment of  the  maximum  inside  day  wage  where  men  have 
to  go  home  because  of  some  fault  in  the  company 
management;  (26)  Payment  to  machine  men  for 
"crush  coal";  (27)  Itemized  report  to  be  made  to  local 
secretaries  of  the  union  of  the  money  checked  off  the 
rolls  for  union  purposes;  (28)  Delivery  of  all  supplies 
to  the  face  of  each  room  and  the  unloading  of  these 
supplies  by  daymen;  (30)  Elimination  of  Rule  7;  (31) 
Uniform  day  wage  for  all  inside  and  outside  day  labor, 
the  maximum  inside  day  wage  being  made  the  basis 
for  the  rectification ;  (32)  Hauling  of  all  men  in  and 
out  of  the  mine  at  company  expense. 

Other  demands  are:  (33)  Elimination  of  the  figures 
$25  from  Rule  26,  second  paragraph,  sixth  line;  (34) 
Delivery  of  powder  to  the  working  place;  (35)  Extra 
compensation  to  loader  for  any  double  shoveling  made 
necessary  by  excessive  width  of  working  place;  (36) 
Posts  to  be  delivered  in  half-foot  lengths  and  to  the 
working  place;  (37)  Insertion  of  all  interpretations  of 
the  contract  in  the  contract;  (38)  May  1  as  an  addi- 
tional holiday;  (39)  Elimination  of  Rule  28;  (40)  Fix- 
ing of  pay  day  on  every  Saturday  beginnig  at  12  noon ; 
(41)  Setting  payment  of  loader  at  79c  per  ton  and  of 
machine  man  at  15c  per  ton. 

Keen  Compktition  Affects  Scale 

The  sub-district  covered  by  the  contract  includes  that 
distrii  t  of  eastern  Ohio  which  mines  the  No.  8,  or  Pitt.s- 
burph,  bed  and  the  West  Virginia  Pan  Handle  mines. 
Severe  competition  require.s  a  scale  in  line  with  those 
provided  for  adjacent  dstricts. 


Reiiton  Coal  Mines,  of  Washington, 
To  Be  Flooded  and  Abandoned 

With  an  Output  of   116,000  Tons  in   1919  the  Com- 
pany Operating    the  Mines 
Lost  $126,000 

THE  Renton  coal  mines,  the  oldest  and  best  known 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  are  to  be  flooded  and 
abandoned.  Orders  have  been  issued  to  remove  the 
equipment,  take  out  the  pumps  and  let  the  mines  fill 
with  water,  with  the  announced  purpose  of  making  no 
further  attempts  to  mine  any  of  the  remaining  four 
million  tons  of  coal  still  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  prop- 
erty. According  to  the  company's  surveys,  there  is 
enough  coal  in  the  veins  to  give  a  further  life  of  thirty 
.rears  to  the  mines,  based  on  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  properties  in  the  past.  In  addition  to  abandon- 
ing these  mines  the  company  is  also  surrendering  to 
the  Renton  Coal  Co.  leases  from  the  Northwest 
Improvement  Co.  which  still  have  eighteen  years  to  run. 

The  reasons  given  tell  a  tale  of  losses  and  discourage- 
ment that  left  no  other  alternative.  Briefly,  they  state 
that  with  an  output  of  116,000  tons  in  1919  there  was 
a  total  loss  of  $126,000,  or  that  every  ton  mined  cost 
$1.09  per  ton  more  than  the  company  received  for  it 
Coal  at  the  surface  exceeded  in  cost  $6.50  per  ton. 

Labor  at  the  mine  received  a  fraction  more  than  92 
per  cent  of  all  the  gross  revenues,  leaving  less  than 
8  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  for  all  other  costs,  such 
as  timbering,  supplies,  power,  maintenance,  taxes  and 
interest. 

"If  the  mine  could  not  operate  under  the  wage  sched- 
ules in  force  Nov.  1,  last,"  said  Manager  W.  J.  Grambs, 
"the  new  schedules,  cariyinpT  an  increa.se  of  14  per  cent, 
granted  under  the  order  of  President  Wilson,  are  out 
of  the  question.  We  can't  meet  them.  When  there  was 
a  shortage  of  coal  last  summer  the  Renton  Coal  Co. 
undei-took  to  increase  its  output. 

"At  the  same  time  the  Northwest  w?s  facing  a  short- 
age in  water  power.  This  meant  more  coal  would  be 
required  for  power  purposes,  as  steam  must  supplant 
hydro-electric  power  whenever  there  is  a  water  shortage. 
The  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.,  from  whom  the 
Renton  Coal  Co.  leased  the  mines,  was  asking  for  140,- 
000  tons  of  coal  for  its  steam  plants.  Orders  were 
issued,  therefore,  to  speed  up,  and  in  place  of  working 
two  shifts  at  the  mine  we  increased  the  working  force 
to  three  shifts. 

"The  outnut  dropped  alarmingly  instead  of  increas- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  working  force, 
iuid  the  three  shifts  mined  only  a  little  more  than  half 
as  much  coal  as  had  been  mined  previously  by  the  two 
shifts.  Our  output  should  have  increased  50  per  cent. 
Instead,  it  decreased  nearly  50  per  cent.  So  on  Sept. 
25  we  ceased  mining  and  closed  the  mines." 

There  is  a  record  of  coal  shipped  into  Seattle  in 
1869,  but  it  was  not  until  the  early  '70's  that  these 
mines  entered  upon  the  career  that  made  them  historic. 

The  Seattle  Electric  Co.  acquired  the  mines  in  1900. 
The.v  are  now  owned  by  the  Puget  Sound  Power  & 
Light  Co.  and  are  under  lease  to  the  Renton  Coal  Co., 
a  subsidiary  corporatioTi,  of  which  W.  J.  Grambs  is 
manager.  These  mines  yielded  3.8  per  cent  of  the  coal 
mined  in  the  State  last  year  and  about  2,400,000  tons 
.since  1900. 


Foreign  Markets 
and  Export  News 


New  Zealand's  Coal  I'ntduction 
Declines 

The  coal  situation  in  New  Zealand 
at  this  time,  Consul  General  Alfi-ed  A. 
Winslovv,  Auckland,  reports,  is  far 
from  normal,  and  the  outlook  is  not 
very  promisint?,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  a 
fairly  jiood  quality  of  bituminous, 
steam,  and  house  coal  in  siuht  of  the 
Dominion.  Coal  production  in  New 
Zealand  has  been  declining  since  1917, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
fuel  has  been  increasing.  This  short- 
age has  interfered  quite  seriously  with 
certain  developments  that  were  under 
consideration,  as  well  as  limited  the 
output  of  certain  industries  in  the 
Dominion. 

The  output  of  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Dominion  in  1913  was  1,888,005  long- 
tons;  in  1914,  2,275,614  tons;  in  1915, 
2,208,624  tons;  in  1916,  2,257,135  tons; 
in  1917,  2,068.419  tons;  and  in  1918, 
2,034,250  long  tons;  with  145,069  long 
tons  as  the  output  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1919.  Some  200,000  tons 
of  this  yearly  output  are  li.unite.  The 
two  State-operated  mines  produce  from 
200,000   to  280,000   long   tons   annually. 

The  coal  resources  of  the  Dominion 
have  been  estimated  at  2,358,000,000 
long  tons,  with  an  estimated  896,000,- 
000  tons  in  proved  deposits,  made  up 
of   the   following   items: 


and  electric  light  plants  of  the 
Dominion,  shipping  interests,  and  the 
different   industrial   interests. 


Kind  of  Cool 

.\iithracite 
Bitiiiiiiiii.u> 
Soiiii-bituminous. .. 

Brown 

Lignite 


Proved 
Tuii--^ 

Vorvlittli- 
269,000.000 
1  1-4.000,000 
234,500,000 
278,500,000 


IVobablf 
Tons 

\-frv  littlr 
430.000,000 
341,000,000 
728,000,000 
839.000.000 


Totnl 


896,000.000      2.358,000,000 


The  annual  consumption  of  coal  in 
New  Zealand  in  normal  times  is  about 
2,500,000  long  tons,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent  is  imported;  but 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
the  consumption  has  fallen,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  domestic  output  has  fallen 
off  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure 
the  necessary  imports.  The  large  con- 
sumers of  New  Zealand  coal  are  the 
State  railways,  the  several  gas  -works 


Coal  Mines  of  China  Report 
Increased  Production 

Consul  Douglas  Jenkins  reports  that 
coal  continues  to  be  produced  in  the 
Kailan  mines  in  increasing  quantities. 
The  average  daily  output  in  1918  was 
about  10,000  tons.  Over  one-half  of 
this  coal  was  sent  to  Shanghai  and 
other  Chinese  ports.  Of  the  amount 
shipped  to  foreign  countries  about  one- 
half  went  to  .Japan  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  to  Hongkong,  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Chosen. 

The  daily  production  in  1918  of  the 
two  other  principal  coal  mines  of  this 
district,  the  Ching-Hsing  and  the  Fu 
Chung  Corporation,  was  1,000  tons  and 
4,000  tons,  respectively.  The  cost  of 
coal  on  the  local  market  showed  no 
material  change  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years,  and  its  advance  elsewhere 
was  entirely  due  to  high  freights  and 
attendant  charges. 

There  was  also  an  advance  in  the 
production  of  coke,  which  is  needed  for 
foundries  and  dockyard  work  in  Japan, 
Shanghai,  and  Hongkong.  The  supply 
was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  coal 
exports  from  Tientsin  during  1917  and 
1918  were  as  follows: 

1917  1918 

Articles         Tons           \-ulut'  Tons           -\-alue 

Kailan 26.150      $106,692  28.121       $142,580 

rhiriB'Hsing.                    4.816          31.500 

.shaiisi 1,015            4,659  2,905          16,011 

Hunker 54,417        222,021  50'923        258,193 


Great  Britain  Expends  £32,200,- 
000  in  Coal  Subsidy 

Lincoln  Hutchinson,  commercial  at- 
tache, London,  reports  that  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  giving 
particulars  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Feb.  17  as  to  the  expenditure  to 
date  and  the  estimate  total  expenditure 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  (ending 
March  31,  1920)  on  account  of  the  coal 
subsidy,  said  the  figures  were  £22,631,- 
000  to   date;   £32,200,000   for   the   year. 


Chinese  and  Japane.se  Are  Mining; 
Coal  in  Manchuria 

The  mining  possibilities  in  Man- 
churia, Consul  General  E.  Carleton 
Baker,  Mukden,  reports,  are  generally 
assumed  to  be  enormous,  but  the  pres- 
ent developments  are  of  a  limited  char- 
acter. (;oal  is  already  being  extensively 
mined  both  by  Japanese  and  Chinese. 
The  former  are  working  large  deposits 
with  modern  machinery,  while  the  lat- 
ter are  still  using  crude  native  methods. 
The  Chinese  are  planning,  however,  to 
obtain  modern  mining  e<iuipment,  and 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
considerable  demand  for  American 
machinery. 

Australian  Coal  Mined   During 
March 

Coal  mined  in  Australia  during 
March,  according  to  a  cablegram  from 
the  American  consulate  at  Newcastle, 
Australia,  totaled  400,000  tons.  Of 
that  amount  93,113  tons  were  exported, 
43,000  tons  were  used  to  supply  bunker 
coal  for  foreign  vessels,  while  the  re- 
mainder was  consumed  locally.  The 
rate  of  freight  to  the  western  coast  is 
$18  United  States  currency,  while  the 
rate  to  Honolulu  is  $10.  Coal  is  being 
carried  to  Manila  by  Japanese  vessels. 

Canada  Imports  21,411,813  Tons 
of  Coal  from  United  States 

According  to  figures  recently  issued 
by  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Ottawa,  Canada  purchased  from  United 
States  last  year  21,411,813  tons  of  coal, 
valued  at  $70,603,005.  Total  exports 
of  coal  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
$10,380,186  and  her  total  production  in 
1919  was  13,676,300  tons,  of  which  73,- 
893  tons  were  anthracite. 


Coal  Imports  at   Harbin 

Imports  of  coal  into  the  Harbin  con- 
sular district  through  the  custom  houses 
at  Harbin,  Manchouli,  Suifenho,  Aigun, 
and  Sansing  in  1918  were  valued  at 
$301, .586,  compared  with  $172,437  in 
1917   and   $115,303    in    1916. 


Quarterly  Imports  of  Coal  and  Coke  During  1919* 

•Ian.  1  to  Mar.  31,  1919  .\pr.  I  to.Iune30,  1919  July  I  to  .Sept  30,  1919 

Coal—                                                                                    Tons             Value  Tons              Value  Tons               Value 

Anthracite 23.995          $175,837  5.737            $40,765  9.026           $63,272 

Bituminoua  and  Bhale 205,065          1,127,994  173,227            979.826  159.346            909.017 

Slackorculm. 81                   422  128                  409  4,797              27.733 

Coke 4.934               49,118  1.759               16.691  \.\<>i                 0.711 

Charcoal  379,112               8,719  73,491                5,788  ^3,168              15,246 

Compositions  used  for  fuel 10,200                    82             35,400                   '?? 

Total  value $1,362,172  $1,043,479  $1,027,156 

•  Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Pomestic  Commerce. 


Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1919 

Tons 

Value 

35.167 

354.178 

6.348 

6.832 

1,258.857 

225.600 

$242,545 

1,875.859 

29.426 

63.133 

15.506 

791 

$2,227,260 
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Demand  for  Tonnage  to  Europe 
Is  Less  Urgent 

W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.'s  coal  trado 
freiprht  report  announces  numerous 
charters  of  steamers  for  single  voyages, 
consecutive  voyages  and  transporta- 
tion contracts  to  Europe,  and  although 
the  demand  for  tonnage  still  continues 
It  is  not  quite  as  urgent  as  it  was. 
The  demand  for  tonnage  to  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  still  con- 
tinues and  rates  are  a  little  firmer 
than    a   week   ago. 

Rates  for  May  loading  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Rate 

CopcnhnKen 23  50/24  00 

Stockholm     24  00/25  00 

Gothenburg 23  00/24  00 

Antwfrp,  Rottrnlani .-^bout  19.50- 

Haniburg 21    50/22  00 

French     .\tlantip,    excluding 

Rouen Aboul  20  00 

Barcelona \hout  23  00 

Algiers 23  00  23  50 

Genoa /Leghorn About  23,00 

Spezia  /Savona About  23  00  - 

Piraeus 26   00   26   50 

Trieste /Venice 26   00/26   50 

Port  Said About  26   00  - 

Con-stantinople 26  00/27   00- 

Pemambuco 14  50/15  00  - 

Bahia 14  5015  00  - 

Uio \bout  14  50  - 

Santos 15  00/15  50  - 

Buenos  .\ires  or  La  Plata  or 

Montevideo Vbout  13.  50  - 

Para     Vbout  1 4  50  - 

Rosario Kbout  I  5  00 

Bahia  Blanca \bout  1  5  50 

To  Nitrate  Range 9  00   10  00 

Havana 6  50     6  75 

Sagua  or  Cartlenas .\bout     8  50  - 

Cienfugos 8  00     8  25- 

Caibaricn \boui    8  50  - 

Guantanaino 8  00     8  25- 

Man/anillo \boul     9  00- 

Berniuda      7   00      7    50  - 

Bermuda  p-c.  and  dis.  free 
KingMoii  About     9   00  - 

St.  I.ucin  About  10  00  - 

Barbado!-  About   10  00  - 

.'ianti.igo  8  00     8  25 

Port  olSpain,  Trin .\bout  10  00  ■ 

Curacao     9  00     9  50  ■ 

Free  p.c.  Curacao 

Demerara 1 3  00  - 

St.  Thomas About    9  00- 

AJI  above  rates,  gross  form  charter. 


Ton.i 
Dis- 
placed 

-  1,000 

800 
1,000 

-  1,000 

-  1,000 

700 

-  1.000 

800 

-  1,000 

-  1,000 
1,000 
1.000 

1,000 

500 
500 
500 
1 ,000 
600 

1,000 
500 
750 

1,000 
750 
600 
300 
500 
300 
500 
300 
300 

400 
500 
500 
500 
300 
500 

400 
500 


Coal  Imports  by  the  Straits 
Settlements 

Consul  General  Edwin  N.  Gunsaulus, 
Singapore,  reports  that  a  table  com- 
piled by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
shows  the  follo\ving  imports  of  coal  into 
the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  month  of 
January,  1920,  with  the  countries  of 
origin: 

Tons 

Japan     17.872 

Borneo     510 

India     16.609 

Klsewhor.-     336 


Bel}^ian  Miners  Demand  15  Per 
Cent  Increase 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Belgian  National 
Federation  of  Coal  Miners  held  in  Brus- 
sels March  14,  Trade  Commissioner  C. 
E.  Herring,  Brussels,  reports  a  general 
increase  in  wages  of  15  per  cent, 
effective  March  1,  was  demanded.  The 
federation  also  adopted  resolutions  call- 
ing upon  the  Belgian  government  to 
equalize  and  establish  a  i.'^aximum  of 
profits  for  coal  mines,  Ui  establish 
national  selling  agencies  under  gov- 
ernment direction,  and  to  u.se  the  ex- 
cess profits  resulting  from  new  price 
regulation   for  the  creation   of  a   fund 


to  provide  for  the  assistance  of  needy 
workmen.  The  latter  measures  should 
become  operative  by  July  11,  according 
to  the  federation. 

The  membership  of  the  federation 
showed  a  remarkable  increase  of 
strength  during  the  past  year.  On 
March  ,S1  there  were  .52,000  members 
ill  Belgium;  on  June  30,  73,000;  at  the 
fnd  of  September,  92,000,  and  at  the 
end  of  1919,  123,000  or  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  miners  of  the  country.  The 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  and 
regional  federations  totaled  3,140,000  fr. 


Report  of  Lake  Coal  Traffic 

West  bound  traffic  through  canals  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan  and  Ontario 
for  the  month  of  April,  1920,  as  re- 
ported by  L.  C.  Sabin,  general  superin- 
tendent, St.  Marys  Falls  Canal,  Mich- 
igan, was  as  follows: 

V.  S.  Can. 

Canal  Canal  Total 

Coal,  .soft,  short  tons 42,831  8,000  50,831 

Coal,  hard, shorttons 10,000  10.000 

.Stone,  .short  tons 6.247  ..    .  6,247 

General      merchandise,     short 

tons 12,500  2,905  15.405 


Exports  from  Seattle 
Over  $2,000,000 

The  domestic  and  foreign  imports 
and  exports  of  coal  through  Seattle 
last  year,  according  to  figures  just 
made  public  by  U.  S.  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms R.  H.  Drumheller,  totalled  373,- 
59(i  tons,  valued  at  $2,536,921,  of  which 
344,086  tons,  valued  at  $2,3.34,171,  were 
imported. 

By  far  the  largest  share  of  this  trade 
came  from  Canada,  divided  as  fol- 
lows— 65,605  tons  of  anthracite,  valued 
at  $494,367,  and  257  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  valued  at  $1,716,877. 

Seattle's  exports  of  coal  to  Canada 
wi-re  but  62  tons,  worth  $1,337.  Other 
exports  were  30,437  tons  to  Alaska, 
valued  at  $201,131,  and  11  tons  (worth 
$282)  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Dur- 
ing the  year  18,076  tons  were  brought 
to  Seattle  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
1,879  from  California,  valued  at  $111,- 
476  and  $11,274,  respectively. 


Mesopotamia  Increases  Imports 
of  Coal 

According  to  a  report  by  Consul 
Oscar  S.  Heizer,  Bagdad,  imports  by 
Mesopotamia  through  the  port  of  Bas- 
sorah  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel 
during  the  period  May-December,  1918, 
from  India  were  valued  at  $108,425 
and  from  Persia  $3,660.  The  total 
1918  imports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent 
fuel  amounted  to  $231,290;  for  1917. 
$76,867. 


New  Zealand  Coal  Imports  In- 
crease; Exports  Decrease 

Coal  imports  by  New  Zealand  during 
1919,  according  to  commerce  reports 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  were  valued 
at  £382,016,  compared  with  £202,102  in 
1918,  £214,152  in  1917  and  £189,526 
in  1916. 

Exports    of    coal     during     the     same 

period   were:    £201,383   in   1919;   £227.- 

228    in    1918;    £236,063    in     1917,    and 

£326,563  in  1916. 

iiwiiiK  to  .  niisettb-d  ralfs  of  ,-xcbange 
valiiis    are    not    {;ivtn    in    dollars. 


Belgian  Coal  Production  Increases,  but  Output  Per  Man  Is  Less 


Trade  Commissioner  C.  E.  Herring, 
Brussels,  reports  that  the  need  of 
increasing  coal  production  in  Belgium 
is  urgent,  as  exports  of  non-industrial 
coal  are  a  very  important  item  in 
decreasing  Belgium's  large  adverse 
trade  balance.  The  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  output  of  coking  coal  is 
perhaps  even  greater,  because  of  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  adequate  deliveries 
from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Germany. 

The  output  for  the  entire  year  1919 
was  18,487,230  tons,  compared  with 
13,887,600    tons   for    1918. 

District. 


The  following  table  gives  the  Belgian 
production  of  coal  in  1918  and  1919. 
The  comparative  decrease  in  output  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  operatives  is 
largely  due  to  the  general  introduction 
of  the  eight-hour  day  in  Belgian  mines. 
According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the 
Mine  Workers'  Syndicate,  the  average 
output  of  miners  steadily  inci'eased 
during  the  past  year,  having  been  54 
kilos  (120  pounds)  per  day  more  in 
November   than   in   January. 

The  output  for  the  first  and  second 
lialf  of   1919,  by  districts,  follows: 


.Tau.-.Iune,  1919: 
Couchant  de  Mons 

Outer  

Charlin.i  

N'aniur  

I.iege-Scraing 

Plateau  tie  lYerve 

LinibourR   

Total.  Jan,-June,  19|9 
Total.  Jan.-.luiic,   1918 

Gain  in   1919 

.fuly-nec.  1919: 
Couchant  do  Mons 
Center 
Charleroi  . 
N'aniur 
I.iege-.Seraing 
Plateau  *le  llerve 
Limbo  urg 

Total,  .luly-Dce.,  1919 
Total.  July-Dec  .  1918 

Gain  in  1919 
I«i»  in  1919 


Net  pro- 

Stocks  on 

Work- 

iluction. 

hand. 

men. 

T„„,. 

Tons. 

Xutnber. 

1.802,660 

219.840 

32.463 

1.402.680 

167,510 

23,465 

2,  "58.860 

818,860 

42,377 

232.610 

72,890 

3,630 

1,61 1.320 

176,370 

27,485 

382.790 

27.970 

4,904 

52.160 

2.350 

1,077 

880.120 


860.750 


135.401 
117.430 

17.951 


2,244.820 

93,380 

34,724 

1  711.100 

42.070 

25.329 

3,310.280 

324.250 

47.576 

278.080 

27.820 

3955 

1,933.010 

54,370 

30.803 

479.090 

1.810 

5.713 

87,770 

3.000 

1,562 

10.044  ISO 

546,700 

149.662 

6.324,640 

1.295.130 

110.922 

3.719,510 

3e,7« 

74<l,430 


Production 

and 
the  Market 


JVeekly  Review 

M'jii    Ho/>i-ful  Outlook  for  Car  Supply  at  the  Mitu-s — Coiisunu-rs  Are  U  aitintj  for  Coal  that 

If  as   Been   Shipped  and  Is   Tied   Up   in   Railroad  Yards — Anthracite  Production 

Keeps  I' p.  hut  the  Market  is  T^pset    in   the  Absence   of  Mav    Circulars. 


MORE  coal  and  easier  conditions  are  reported  gen- 
erally in  all  centers  during  the  past  week.  The 
Geological  Survey  reports  a  gradual  improvement 
in  production  the  past  three  weeks  with  an  output  of 
8.898,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  1,792,000  net  tons  of 
anthracite  in  the  week  ended  May  1.  The  week  of  May 
8  will  show  still  further  gains,  but  not  until  the  railroad 
labor  is  all  back  at  work  and  the  innumerable  tangles 
in  traffic  have  been  straightened  out  will  production 
again  reach  the  11,000,000  tons  a  week  toward  which 
efforts  were  being  set  when  the  switchmen's  strike  upset 
calculations. 

There  is  no  let-up  in  the  demand  for  steam  coal,  and 
the  cold  weather  that  has  extended  into  May  has  called 
for  more  than  normal  quantities  of  domestic  sizes.  The 
market  is  reported  exceptionally  strong  in  the  South, 
with  car  shortage  of  more  than  usual  extent  in  the 
Birmingham  district.  The  condition  of  stocks  is  such 
that  in  nearly  every  industrial  center  some  consumers 
are  really  suffering  for  lack  of  fuel,  and  in  Milwaukee 


rationing  of  what  little  coal  was  getting  through  was 
seriously   considered   last    week. 

Prices  are  holding  firm,  with  the  bulk  of  the  coal, 
however,  going  forward  on  contract  at  prices  below  the 
present  spot  price  level.  Sentiment  among  coal  shippers 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  moderate  charges,  but  there  are 
enough  who  cannot  resist  temptation  to  furnish  material 
for  those  who  see  only  bad  in  the  industry. 

Anthracite  production  has  been  maintained  at  a  higher 
rate  this  spring  than  last,  despite  the  difficulties  inter- 
posed by  the  railroad  strike.  Deliveries  have  not  fared 
so  well  and  numerous  communities  are  registering  com- 
plaints of  anthracite  shortage  when  the  coal  they  want 
is  perhaps  tied  up  in  a  railroad  yard  but  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  Anthracite  prices  are  as  yet  uncertain.  In 
New  York  the  April  circular  is  reported  in  effect, 
whereas  in  Philadelphia  no  mine  prices  are  quoted  and 
retailers  have  increased  prices  to  the  consumer.  This 
state  of  uncertainty  is  bound  to  persist  until  the  wage 
question  is  finally  settled  and  operators  can  figure  costs 
nn  the  new  scale. 


Average  Daily  Production  ot  Bituminous  CoaP 
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Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Buyers  Active  in  Uie  Region  — Car- 
Supply  Shows  Only  Moderate  Improve- 
,„e„t  —  Output  Further  Curtailed  hy 
Floods  —  Rail  Movement  Somewhat 
Better — Strong  Demand  in  Every  Di- 
rection— Dumping  at  New  York  Piers 
Increases — Norfolk  and  Newport  Neics 
Despatch  About  Normal  —  Prices  Rule 
High — Anthracite  Unchanged — Domes- 
tic Sizes  Come  Forward   Very  Slowly. 

Bituminous  —  Active  and  insistent 
buying  is  the  main  feature  of  the  cur- 
rent market.  Representatives  of  large 
corporations  are  in  practically  all  the 
districts  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  in  West  V'irginia,  and  they  are 
on  the  spot  with  cash  for  prompt  coal. 
There  is  much  less  quick  coal  otfering 
than  was  the  case  a  fortnight  ago  and 
there  are  rumors  of  more  than  $6  per 
net  ton  being  offered  for  coal  of  only 
indifferent  grade.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  operators  will  hold  quota- 
tions down  within  reasonable  limits. 

There  are  signs  of  better  car-supply. 
The  New  England  roads  are  making 
better  returns  of  empties,  and  from 
other  lines  there  are  also  hopeful  de- 
velopments. On  the  New  Haven  road 
consumers  are  in  constant  distress  for 
coal,  due  to  the  heavy  volume  seized  for 
locomotive  supply.  The  Harlem  River 
gateway  has  been  prostrated  for  sev- 
eral weeks  on  account  of  strikes  in  New 
York  harbor. 

Receipts  at  the  all-rail  gateways 
reflect  the  gradual  improvement  in  car- 
supply,  other  than  on  the  New  Haven. 
The  Boston  &  Maine  is  steadily  in- 
creasing the  number  of  cars  taken  daily 
from  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  from 
the  New  York  Central.  The  Boston  & 
Albany  is  back  to  almost  normal  move- 
ment of  coal,  and  confiscations  have 
practically  ceased,  except  where  com- 
pany coal  taken  by  intervening  lines 
has  made  replacement  necessary. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  strength 
of  demand  from  every  quarter.  All 
kinds  of  buyers  are  actively  in  the 
market,  although  here  it  is  noticed  that 
purchasers  are  generally  confining  their 
operations  to  their  accustomed  sources 
of  supply.  Distinctly  there  is  less 
"wild"  buying  than  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

Despatch  at  the  Virginia  terminals 
continues  about  normal.  The  increas- 
ing use  of  much  larger  cars  has  a 
favorable  effect  upon  movrment,  and 
for  several  weeks  now  the  piers  have 
been  supplied  with  all  the  coal  that 
could  be  dumped.  Receipts  in  N'ew  Eng- 
land are  still  light  and  less  .-ind  leas  is 
heard   in  the  open   market  with  regard 


to  Pocahontas  and  New  River.  At  least 
one  large  contract,  made  in  1915  for  5 
years,  is  to  expire  this  season,  and  it 
will  be  of  much  interest  to  see  what 
new  contract  otferings  will  be  around 
July   1. 

Quotations  at  wholesale  range  about 
as  follows: 

Cambrias  and 

Somersets  ClearfieUis 

F.o.b.    mines,    net 

tons    $4.75@J5.5n      $4.50«i'$5.2.i 

F.o.b.Philadelphia. 

gross  tons....  7.15®  7.9.5  6.95ia)  7.50 
F.o.b.    New    York. 

gross    tons....    7.50iffi    8.50        7.50®    8.011 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  contract 
prices  from  April  1  have  ranged  from 
$6.54@$7.50  f.o.b.  Hampton  Roads. 
Spot  prices  at  the  same  piers  are  from 
$8.50  @  $9.50.  On  cars  Boston  or 
Providence  prices  are  $10.75@$12  per 
gross  ton. 

Anthracite — No  further  developments 
in  anthracite  have  come  to  light  at  this 
writing.  Embargoes  are  still  in  effect 
against  large  parts  of  New  England, 
and  by  water  it  will  take  several  weeks 
to  begin  to  make  up  for  the  suspension 
of  dumping  at  the  piers.  Tows  are 
moving  with  fair  regularity,  and  if 
strikes  and  other  obstructions  can  be 
avoided,  there  should  be  a  reasonably 
good  tonnage  moved  forward  during 
May,  June  and  July.  If  maximum 
movement  is  not  attained  during  those 
months  the  future  will  indeed  look  dark 
for  this  territory. 


Tidewater 


NEW  YORK 

April  Anthracite  Prices  Mainly  in 
Force — Dumping  of  Coal  Gaining — 
Trade  Uncertainty  Due  to  No  Mine 
Wage  Agreement — Bituminotis  Situa- 
tion Serious — Receipts  Low. 

Anthracite — The  lead  set  by  the  Le- 
high Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  last  week 
in  advancing  the  price  of  domestic 
anthracite  $1  per  ton  has  not  yet  been 
generally  followed  by  the  large  pro- 
ducers but  some  of  the  independent 
operators  have  accepted  the  prices  and 
have  added  the  75c.  differential  to  the 
new  prices.  The  large  producers  state 
that  no  change  from  the  April  prices 
had  been  ordered. 

More  coal  is  coming  forward  but  it 
is  soon  absorbed  by  the  local  trade. 
Shipments  both  from  the  mines  and 
from  the  local  tidewater  docks  con- 
tinue to  be  interfered  with  because  of 
the  railroad  and  local  marine  troubles. 
With  the  men  gradually  drifting  back 
to  work  the  dumping  of  coal  is  slowly 
gaining  and  a  larger  tonnage  is  being 
moved. 

The  trade  is  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty   because    of    the    failure    of    the 


operators  and  miners  to  decide  on  a 
new  wage  agreement.  However  the 
Washingrton  conferences  may  at  any 
time  have  a  happy  termination. 

It  is  diflncult  to  get  fuel  to  tidewater 
and  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  one  big 
producer  has  begun  to  dump  coal  at 
one  of  its  storage  plants,  while  other 
railroads  are  reported  to  have  placed 
embargoes    on    shipments    to    Buffalo. 

The  local  retail  yards  are  short  of 
coal  and  deliveries  being  made  subject 
to  the  prices  to  be  set  by  the  produc- 
ers when  the  wage  conferences  are 
ended.  Coal  is  being  delivered  in  one 
or  two-ton  lots  to  those  who  need  it 
most. 

The  demand  for  the  smaller  sizes  is 
strong  but  the  supply  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand.  Buckwheat  for  spot 
delivery  is  being  quoted  at  from  $4.25 
to  $4.75;  rice  around  $3.25  and  barley 
around   $2. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coal 
per  gross  ton  at  mine  and  f.o.b.  tide- 
water at  the  lower  ports  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken $5  95  $7  80 

Egg  6  35(5  7.35  8.20^9  20 

Stove 6  60(5  7.70  8.45(«9  55 

Chestnut 6  70(5  7.70  8.55(5.9  55 

Pea 5  30  7.05 

Huckwheat '  40(n  }  75  5.  I5(i>  5  50 

Rice  2  75(<i  3.25  4  50fn  5  DO 

Barlev         .  1  25(..  2  50  4.00(5.4  2J 

Boiler  fuel.                              2   50  4  25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  5c.  higher 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  freight 
rates. 

Bituminous — There  is  little  coal  at 
the  docks.  The  railroad  trouble  is 
not  completely  ended  and,  while  most 
of  the  men  have  returned  to  their  work, 
some  difficulty  is  met  in  moving  the 
boats  when  they  are  loaded.  The  rail- 
roads continue  to  take  coal  intended  for 
commercial  use,  which  must  be  replaced 
by  the  shippers. 

The  situation  here  has  become  seri- 
ous. One  of  the  trolley  lines  operating 
on  Long  Island  was  compelled  to  sus- 
pend operations  one  day  last  week  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  obtain  coal. 
Several  city  departments  were  able 
to  operate  only  because  of  the  work  of 
policemen  in  bringing  coal  to  the  city 
from   the  lower  ports. 

Car  supply  is  ragged,  many  mines 
not  getting  more  than  one-third  of 
their  quota  of  cars.  With  the  rail- 
roads taking  coal,  commercial  users 
will  have  difficulty  in  getting  prompt 
shipments.  Very  little  quoting  is 
being  done  for  local  delivery.  There 
is  much  difficulty  in  keeping  bunkers 
supplied  and  on  this  account  steamers 
are  frequently  delayed  in  leaving  this 
port. 

Quotations  for  some  of  the  pools  arc 
not  always  available.  Early  this  week 
Pools  1  and  9  were  being  quoted  at 
$6.25  to  $6.50  per  net  ton,  mines;  Pool 
10,  $6  to  $6.25;  Pool  11,  $5..50  to 
$5.75,  and  Pool  18,  $5  to  $5.50. 
Gas  coal  was  quoted  around  $6. .50. 
Quotations  for  loaded  boats  in  the  har- 
bor ranged  from  $10  t«  $12.  Tow- 
ing charges  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.2S 
per  ton. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Pricvx  Unsettled  —  Final 
Circulars  Due  H'/ie»(  Wage  Dispute  Is 
Cleared  —  Retailers  Increase  Prices- — 
Heavy  Premiums  on  Popular  Sizes- 
Steam  Trade  Active,  Especially  in 
Buclcu-heat  —  Bituminous  Continues 
Scarce  u-ith  Light  Receipts. 

Anthracite — The  price  situation  is 
quite  complicated;  most  of  tin-  bis:  pi'o- 
ducinjr  companies  liavinfj:  announced  a 
schedule  for  current  shipments — subject 
to  chanjre  without  notice.  The  chief 
cause  of  disturbance  is  that  shipments 
will  be  made  subject  to  prices  to  be 
fixed  for  the  coal  at  a  later  date.  That 
is  at  such  time  as  an  ajrreement  is 
reached  with  the  miners  on  a  new-wage 
scale.  Thus  the  dealers  are  compelled 
to  take  a  chance  in  fixing  their  retail 
prices. 

An  increase  of  $1  a  ton  on  the  pi'e- 
pared  sizes  has  been  announced,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  increase  to  be  al- 
lowed the  miners  will  mean  an  even 
higher  advance  in  the  w^holesale  rates. 
Retail  prices  on  the  various  family 
sizes  are  as  follows:  Egg  from  $12  to 
$12.75,  stove  and  nut  from  $12.75  to 
$13.25,  and  pea  $9.75  to  $10.50.  This 
is  for  a  gross  ton  of  2.240  lb.  Dealers 
are  mostly  quoting  t)nly  on  such  coal 
as  they  have  in  their  yards  for  delivery. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  i-ange  of 
retail  prices  as  given  above  cannot  con- 
tinue long,  as  the  dealers  have  allowed 
themselves  little  increased  margin  over 
the  wholesale  price.  It  is  believed  when 
the  price  policy  is  settled  for  the  year 
by  the  big  companies  the  retail  in- 
creases occasioned  thereby  will  be  such 
as  to  cause  much  comment. 

The  shipments  into  the  city  have  been 
extremely  light  during  the  past  ten 
days  and  the  trade  expects  light  ship- 
ments all  summer  long.  The  consuming 
public  still  insists  on  its  preference  for 
stove  and  nut  and  as  a  result  of  this 
some  of  the  independent  houses  are 
asking  prices  well  above  $9  for  these 
sizes. 

In  New  England  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity to  move  the  coal  at  heavy 
premiums,  and  if  it  were  not  for  fre- 
quent embargoes  both  rail  and  tide, 
there  would  be  even  a  greater  tonnage 
moving  in  that  direction  at  top  prices. 

Using  the  circular  of  one  of  the  big 
producing  companies  as  a  basis  the  an- 
thracite prices  per  gross  ton  at  mines 
for  line  delivery  and  f.o.b.  Port  Rich- 
mond for  tide  are  about  as  follows: 

Line  Tiile 

Broken  $7   35  $9   20 

Egg  7  35  9  20 

Stovp  7  70  9  55 

Nat  7  70  9  55 

Pea 6  00  7 .  60 

Bueknheat 4  00  5  05 

Rice      3  00  3  90 

Boil.-r  2  50  3.50 

Barki.  2  25  3,15 

Bituminous — The  situation  is  still 
impeded  by  the  light  car  supply.  Only 
a  light  tonnage  of  coal  is  reaching  this 
market.  The  heaviest  tonnages  are  be- 
ing received  by  the  public  utilities. 
The  manufacturing  plants,  however,  are 
going  along  on  the  narrowest  kind  of  a 
margin,  some  of  them  even  being  on 
reduced    production.      The    steel    mills 


have  never  been  able  to  catch  up  since 
the  rail  strike. 

Contract  customers  are  receiving  only 
meager  deliveries,  while  spot  coal  has 
in  some  instances  touched  the  $0.25 
mark  for  the  highest-grade  fuels.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  tide  shipments 
are  frequently  embargoed,  thus  throw- 
ing more  or  less  tonnage  on  the  line 
trade,  still  higher  prices  would  prevail. 
The  railroads  are  in  constant  need  of 
fuel  and  they  confiscate  commercial 
shipments. 

Recent  quotations  have  been:  Pools 
9,  10  and  11,  SC),  with  occasionally  $0.25 
asked  for  strictly  Pool  9.  Pool  18,  $5.50 
to  $5.75;  these  are  for  coals  originating 
on  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  For  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  Pool  9,  10  and  11  coal 
has  been  quoted  at  $5.50  to  $0,  with 
Pool  18  around  $5.  These  prices  are  for 
the  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines.  For  coke  there 
is  a  steady  demand  for  foundry  from 
$10.25  to  $12,  with  furnace  around 
$9.75.  Domestic  byproduct  stove  and 
nut  is  selling  for  $7.  These  prices  are 
per  net  ton  at  ovens. 


BALTIMORE 

Prices  keep  climbing  despite  some 
breaks  northward  and  $0  to  $6.50  coal 
at  the  mines  is  more  the  ride  than  the 
exception.  Foreign  buyers  eager  to  get 
coal  at  any  price  and  export  movement 
holds  ivell  despite  embargo  on  all  hut 
■shipments  under  i-ailroad  permits. 
Hard  coal  men  raise  prices. 

Bituminous — The  top  notch  for  bitu- 
minous prices  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  reached.  Despite  predictions  that 
the  six-dollar  mark  per  net  ton  as 
reached  at  the  mines  was  the  limit  of 
the  present  rise,  and  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  some  signs  of  a  break  at 
northern  points,  because  consumers  are 
unwilling  to  take  any  coal  except  for 
immediate  needs  at  that  price,  the  rise 
has  continued  here. 

At  present  the  run  is  equal  that  of 
last  month,  about  70,000  tons  of  cargo 
coal  having  been  handled  the  current 
week  as  export  cargo  fuel,  and  the  ex- 
pectation being  that  better  than  .300,000 
tons  will  be  loaded  on  this  account  dur- 
ing May. 

The  prices  at  tide  here  for  best 
grades  such  as  Pools  71  and  9  are  all 
the  way  from  $0.25  to  $0.50  per  net  ton 
f.o.b.  mines,  while  medium-value  coals 
are  selling  at  from  $5.75  to  $0.  The 
lowest  sales,  those  of  Pool  18,  are  at 
fi'om  $5  to  $5.25.  Gas  coals  hold  up 
well  also,  screened  fuels  commanding 
readily  from  $5.50  to  $0,  f.o.b.  mines. 

Anthracite — The  definite  hard-coal 
situation  naturally  waits  upon  the  re- 
sults to  come  from  adjustments  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  Washington  confer- 
ence. Meanwhile  the  premiums  paid  by 
dealers  here  on  any  coal  they  can  get 
through  at  this  time  are  growing,  and 
usually  running  between  $1.25  to  $1.50 
above  the  old  winter  schedule.  The  re- 
sult is  that  dealers  are  forced  to  sell 
at  an  advance  over  the  old  rates,  and 
for  the  most  part  are  charging  a  dollar 
a   ton    more   than   they   did   during   the 


winter.  This  sche<lule  is  as  follows: 
White  ash— No.  1  (broken)  $1.3.,50;  No. 
2  (egg)  $i:!.50;  No.  :!  (stove)  $1.3.75; 
No.  4  (chestnut)  $13.85,  and  pea,  $11.25. 
Lykens  Valley— No.  2,  $14.20;  No.  3, 
$14.60. 


Lake 


BUF.'-ALO 

Strike  Cnts  Out  Coal  Again — Condi- 
tions About  as  Bad  as  Formerly — 
Some  Allegheny  Valley  Coat  Gets  In — 
No  Steamboat  Fuel — Anthracite  Arriv- 
ing Storvly — No  Coke  Market. 

Bituminous — The  old  situation  that 
prevailed  during  the  first  switchmen's 
strike  is  back  again.  Some  effort  has 
been  made  to  get  outside  men  to  throw 
switches  but  it  is  a  chance  if  any  coal 
conies  through.  Somehow  the  supply 
seems  to  be  sufficient,  though  nobody 
knows  how  it  comes  about. 

One  of  the  worst  conditions  is  the 
lack  of  fuel  for  the  Lake  steamers. 
Some  of  them  are  able  to  manage  tem  • 
porarily  by  various  expedients.  But  the 
business  offering  by  Lake  is  small;  so 
the  owners  have  in  many  instances  dis- 
charged their  crews. 

The  car  supply  is  anything  but  good. 
The  Allegheny  Valley  mines  had  been 
furnishing  most  of  the  coal  used  here, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  switchmen's 
strike,  and  they  would  have  continued 
if  the  cars  had  not  run  short.  It  is,  of 
course,  just  as  difficult  to  get  an  empty 
car  out  of  a  yard  as  it  is  to  get  a  loaded 
one  in. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  any 
price  quotations,  some  shippers  saying 
they  are  selling  at  any  price  they  can 
get  and  others  refusing  to  discuss  the 
situation  at  all.  The  list,  as  given  by 
one  shipper,  is  $6.10  to  $6.35  for  Alle- 
gheny Valley,  all  sizes;  $0.25  to  $6.i50 
for  Pittsburgh,  No.  8  lump  and  three- 
quarter,  and  $6  to  $6.50  for  all  slack, 
per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Anthracite — The  anthracite  trade  is 
about  as  badly  hampered  as  bituminous, 
though  some  of  the  roads  have  been 
able  to  marshal  some  forces  to  assist 
in  getting  the  trains  through  the  yards 
and  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  coal.  The 
demand  is  not  very  urgent;  some  dis- 
tributors having  a  supply  of  buckwheat 
coal,  for  example,  which  does  not 
move  out. 

Only  one  of  the  shipping  agents  has 
any  water  coal  yet.  "The  others  do  not 
now  look  for  any  right  away,  for  it  will 
take  weeks  to  get  into  shape  again 
after  the  strike  is  over.  Something  like 
100,000  tons  is  now  afloat,  and  a  few 
cargoes  have  made  their  way  through 
the  ice  that  is  still  heavy  in  front  of 
the  harbor.  Fuel  is  now  becoming 
scarcer  rather  than  more  plentiful. 

Coke — -The  coke  situation  is  the  same 
as  that  of  bituminous  coal.  Cars  do 
not  move  and  there  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  a  supply.  There  is  really  no 
coke  market,  prices  being  nomin.il  on 
the    basis   of   $12    for   72-hr.    Councils- 
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ville  foundry  and  $10.50  for  49-lir.  fur- 
nace. With  a  little  chestnut  for  domes- 
tic use  at  $7,  adding  to  this  the  $2.60 
freight  gives  the  f.o.b.  ButTalo  price  per 
net  ton.  The  future  of  the  trade  for 
the  season  is  uncertain.  Some  of  the 
vessels  are  discharging  their  crews  and 
tying  up  until  the  businesss  shows  a 
disposition   to   move. 


CLEVELAND 

Pooling  of  all  coal  receipts  under  di- 
rection of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  the  latest  plan  to  keep  as 
many  plants  as  possible  operating.  Re- 
ceipts, while  slowly  increasing,  are  not 
over  25  per  cent  of  normal  for  the  sea- 
son. Spot  No.  8  mine-run  and  slack 
hold  at  $4.75  to  $5,  mines. 

Rituminou.s — The  crux  of  the  entire 
fuel  situation,  so  far  as  Cleveland 
steam-coal  users  are  concerned,  con- 
tinues in  the  inability  of  railroads  to 
place  empties  at  the  mines.  At  some 
No.  8  district  mines  not  a  pound  of 
coal  has  been  taken  out  for  three  weeks. 
The  average  operation  does  not  work 
over  35  per  cent,  and  a  good  share  of 
this   output   is   going   to   the   railroads. 

There  is  scarcely  a  plant  in  Cleveland 
that  does  not  suffer  from  lack  of  fuel. 
A  Chamber  of  Commerce  bureau  is 
pooling  all  receipts.  Operators  con- 
tinue to  avoid  making  contracts,  with 
operating  and  shipping  conditions  so 
uncertain.  Spot  No.  8  mine-i-un  and 
slack  are  commanding  $4.75  to  $5,  f.o.b. 
mines,  and  operators  foresee  no  change 
that  will  lower  this  level  in  the  near 
future. 

Demand,  of  course,  continues  sevei-al 
times  the  supply  of  all  grades  except 
domestic  bituminous.  Retail  dealers' 
prices  on  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine-i-un  and 
slack  are  around  $8.50,  delivered,  an  in- 
crease of  75  cents.  West  Virginia 
splint,  for  domestic  use,  has  been  ad- 
vanced   to   $9.50. 

Anthracite  and  Pocahontas — Most 
<Iealers  have  continued  their  old  prices 
on  anthracite,  but  demand  is  season- 
ably light.  Deliveries  on  Pocahontas 
are  more  deferred,  and  some  dealers  are 
entirely  out. 

Lake  Trade — Lake  Erie  docks  in 
April  dumped  307,000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  compared  with  1,082,183 
tons  in  April,  1919.  Loading  so  far  in 
May  also  has  been  light,  and  June  1 
will  probably  see  the  Lake  trade  2,000,- 
000  tons  behind  last  year. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  per  net  ton 
delivered  by  dealers  in  Cleveland  are: 

Anthracite,  and  grate,  $12.20@12.40; 
chestnut,  $12..50@12.70:  and  stove, 
$12..50. 

Pocahontas,  shoveled  lump,  $10.50; 
and  mine-run,  $9.25. 

Domestic  bituminous.  West  Virginia 
splint,  .?9.50;  No.  8  Pitt'^  .iirgh,  $7.75; 
Millfield  lump,  $8.50;  and  .mnel  lump, 
$11. 

Steam  coal.  No.  6  and  No.  8  slack, 
$8.50;  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine- run,  $8.50; 
and  No.  8  3-in.  lump,  $8.75. 


MILWAUKEE 

United  Action  Taken  on  Near  Exhaxx- 
tion  of  Coal — Emergency  C&nimittee 
Secures  Temporary  Relief — Rationiny 
Postponed. 

Milwaukee  had  a  week  of  hysterics 
following  the  announcement  by  the 
leading  dock  company  that  it  could  not 
promise  any  more  deliveries  of  coal. 
The  panic  increased  when  it  became 
known  that  ships  were  lying  at  the 
docks  because  they  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain fuel  and  that  one  steamer  had 
to  pay  $9  per  ton  to  fill  her  bunkers. 
The  Governor  of  the  state,  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  and  representatives  of  va- 
rious civic  organizations  got  together, 
appointed  an  emergency  committee  and 
appealed  to  Senator  Lenroot  to  petition 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  speed  the  movement  of  coal  cars  in 
order  to  avert  a  financial  and  industrial 
crisis  in  the  Northwest  As  a  result, 
419  carloads  of  coal  reached  the  city 
inside  of  three  days.  No  rationing  will 
now  be  undertaken  for  the  next  two 
weeks. 

Eugene  McAuliffe,  of  St.  Louis. 
states  that  the  entire  nation  will  be 
confronted  with  a  serious  fuel  situa- 
tion next  winter.  He  urged  Milwaukee 
dealers  to  lay  plans  at  once  if  they 
wanted  to  avert  a  shortage.  The  May 
advance  in  prices  did  not  material- 
ize here  as  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
scarcity  of  coal. 

Thus  far  this  season  25,221  tons  of 
hard  coal  and  18,500  tons  of  soft  coal 
have  come  by  Lake,  against  105,303  tons 
of  hard  and  181,032  tons  of  soft  coal 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  At 
this  time  last  year  the  docks  held  about 
400,000  tons  of  coal,  which  had  been 
carried  over  on  account  of  the  mild  win- 
ter of  1918-19. 


Steam  trade  is  active  as  railroads  are 
now  good  purchasers  and  most  other  in- 
dustries are  in  the  market.  In  the 
Michigan  industrial  centers  fuel  is 
.scarce  and  many  of  the  plants  were 
compelled  to  close  down.  Prices  soared 
as  a  result.  Quotations  of  $5.75  for 
Kanawha  slack  were  heard  of  in  the 
local  market. 

The  Lake  trade  is  assuming  more 
importance.  Some  cargoes  have  been 
moved  to  the  upper  Lake  region,  but 
embargoes  have  largely  prevented  ship- 
ments to  the  lower  Lake  ports.  The 
tonnage  moving  to  the  docks  is  under 
the  control  of  the  producing  companies. 

Prices  at  the  mines  for  the  principal 
coals  used   in  Ohio  are: 

Hoi-kiiiK,  lump $3.75(u$4  25 

i  lorkiiiK,  mine-run 3   50^1    4  00 

Hockine,  PtTPpninjig 3.25r«     3   73 

roniirnv,  lump 4.00(</    4  50 

Pomcroy,  mine-run 3 ,  75(((  .  4  00 

Pomeroy,  screenings 3 .  50(ii    4  00 

W.  \a.  splints,  lump 5  OOdi    5  5C 

W.  Va,  mine-run  4  50(n    5  00 

W.  \  a.  screeninK^    .  4.50f(i     5   00 

I'ociihontas.  lump 8   00 

Pociiliontas,  mini-nm                  7.  50(ii     7   75 


Inland  West 


COLUMBUS 

Strike  Slowly  Breaking  Vp — Increased 
Output  of  Ohio  Mines  —  Embargoes 
Still  in  Force  —  Demand  for  Steam 
Grades  Especially  Strong  and  Prices 
Higher. 

Reserve  stocks  have  been  reduced  to 
a  low  point  in  every  line  of  manufac- 
turing. Public  service  concerns  and 
public  institutions  have  been  supplied 
for  the  time  being.  Extreme  high 
prices  are  expected  to  prevail  for  some 
time. 

Domestic  demand  is  still  strong. 
Retail  stocks  are  light  and  in  many 
cases  exhausted.  Retail  prices  are  firm 
and  show  a  tendency  to  advance  in  sym- 
pathy with  higher  quotations  at  the 
mines. 

Pocahontas  is  quite  scarce  and  little 
is  available  in  this  territory.  West  Vir- 
ginia splints  are  also  reaching  this 
market  in  limited  quantities.  Hocking 
lump  retails  at  $7.50  and  higher,  while 
West  Virginia  lump  is  selling  at  $8.50. 
Pocahontas  when  obtainable  retails 
•  round  $10..50  to  $11. 


CINCINNATI 

Movement  of  Cars  Increasing  —  De- 
mand Is  Strong  for  Both  Industrial 
and  Domestic  Fnel  —  Much  Coal  Mov- 
ing by  River — General  Outlook  Encour- 
aging and  Prices  Are  Firm. 

With  strike  conditions  on  the  rail- 
roads being  rectified  somewhat,  operat- 
ors here  see  no  reason  why  the  coal 
situation  in  this  district  should  not  clear 
up  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  quite 
evident,  they  say,  that  more  empties  are 
going  to  the  mines  and  consequently 
the  production  will  be  larger  in  the  near 
future,  and  with  embargoes  in  general 
removed,  conditions  should  brighten  up 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Shipments  into  the  Cincinnati  dis- 
trict from  West  Virginia  have  increased 
in  the  past  week  and  many  industries 
that  were  low  on  their  supplies  were 
able  to  stock  up  a  bit. 

Prices  for  all  kinds  of  fuel  remain 
firm  in  the  Cincinnati  market.  Every- 
body is  buying  coal.  There  are  no  coal 
users  who  are  going  to  be  found  with- 
out their  usual  winter  supply  next  No- 
vember. 

Dealers  in  Cincinnati  state  that  never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  demand 
for  coal  from  the  householder.  With  no 
places  to  move  to,  even  if  they  desired, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  order  the 
winter  coal  and  have  it  stowed  away. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  Cincinnati 
householders  are  doing. 

Considerable  coal  is  moving  down  the 
Ohio  River.  Except  for  this  great  wa- 
terway Cincinnati  would  have  been  in  a 
pretty  fix  during  the  rail  strike.  There 
were  many  industries  that  were  sup- 
plied with  coal  that  came  down  the 
river  which  otherwise  would  have  seri- 
ously felt  the  pinch. 

Coal  men  in  general  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  should  be  only  messages 
of  optimisim  going  the  rounds  of  the 
trade  at  this  time  and  that  whatever 
gloom  may  appear  above  the  horizon 
shoulij  quickly  be  dispelled. 
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ST.  LOUIS 

Railroad  Coiididont:  Improiing — Some 
Cout  Cnmuig  i»  Traiii  Loads  —  Mines 
Slowly  Resuming  Operations  —  Local 
Situation  Fairhi  Good  —  Country  De- 
mand Strong. 

The  local  situation  is  easing  up 
jrradually.  The  trunk  roads  have  for 
the  most  part  their  full  crews  at  work, 
but  the  terminal  is  tied  up  and  coal  is 
cominsr  over  in  train  loads  pricipally  to 
the  main  unloading:  points.  The  mines 
are  workintr  two  to  three  days  per  week 
on  most  of  the  roads. 

The  local  situation  in  steam  coal  is  in 
fairly  pood  shape.  Conditions  in  the 
country  west  of  the  river  are  still  bad, 
but  a  little  coal  is  gradually  Kcttinir 
throuph.  In  the  Standard  field  prices 
are  as  high  as  $4  for  lump,  $3.7.5  for 
mine-run,  and  $3.25  for  screenings.  In 
the>  Mt.  Olive  field  the  conditions  arc 
about  the  same,  with  the  exception  that 
prices  are  about  $3.25  for  domestic 
sizes  of  $3.50,  with  practically  no 
steam  coal  quoted.  On  the  Missouri 
Pacific  nearly  all  coal  loaded  is 
promptly  taken  by  the  railroad  for 
company  use,  and  this  road  is  buying 
several  hundred  cars  in  the  Standard 
field. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  contemplated 
merger  of  about  70  mines  in  the  Stand- 
ard field  became  public  for  the  first 
time  this  week  It  involved  between 
$9,000,000  and  $10,000,000  and  takes  up 
about  50,000  to  70.000  tons  per  day  of 
coal. 


DETROIT 


Though  Little  Coal  Remains  in  the 
State,  the  Outlook  for  Moving  Ship- 
7nents  Is  Reported  Brightening. 

Bituminous — With  the  announcement 
that  freight  congestion  is  diminishing 
in  Toledo  and  at  other  junction  points, 
the  outlook  for  moving  coal  into  De- 
troit and  Michigan  is  said  to  be  improv- 
ing. Under  direction  of  the  Michigan 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  two  traffic 
men  have  been  dispatched  to  work  on 
the  problem,  one  in  Columbus,  the  other 
in  Cincinnati.  They  will  try  to  get 
coal  consigned  to  public  utilities  of  the 
state,  moving  to  its  delivery  point. 

In  many  of  the  cities  of  the  state,  gas 
and  electric  companies  have  only  three 
or  four  days'  supply  of  coal  and  for 
some  time  to  come,  probably,  will  be 
dependent  on  receipts  from  day  to  day 
to  continue  in  operation.  The  Ionia 
State  hospital,  which  was  without  coal, 
has  succeeded  in  getting  a  small  supply. 
Shipments  are  reported  on  the  way  to 
Pontiac  and  Bay  City,  where  public 
utilities  are  in  urgent  need  of  coal.  The 
gas  plant  serving  Plainwell,  Otsego  and 
Allegan,  it  was  recently  announced, 
would  be  obliged  to  close. 

While  the  state  is  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  getting  fuel,  the  coal  mines 
in  Michigan  have  closed.  The  miners 
are  demanding  that  the  new  wage 
scale,  which  has  been  discussed  for  a 
month  past,  provide  for  the  10  cents  a 
ton  advance  in  wages,  which  they  say 
should  have  been  given  them  during  the 


MIDWE.ST  REVIKW 

There  is  little  market  news  to  report 
as  there  has  been  practically  no  change 
in  the  situation  here  during  the  past 
three  or  four  weeks.  Coal  can  be  pur- 
chased, but  in  such  small  <|uantities 
that  it  cannot  begin  to  take  care  of  the 
demand,  which  continues  tjuite  strong. 
The  big  terminals  are  all  embargoed 
and  as  a  result  operators  and  producers 
are  routing  coal  to  other  points  which 
can  be  reached  without  going  through 
Chicago,  Peoria,  or  East  St.   Louis. 

Railroad  authorities  report  that  they 
are  getting  the  situation  well  in  hand, 
and  that  they  are  replacing  the  strik- 
ing switchmen  fast.  The  traffic  con- 
gestion may  be  straightened  out  within 
the  course  of  the  next  two  weeks  and 
from  now  on  conditions  may  take  a 
turn  for  the  better. 

The  better  grade  of  coals,  as  per 
May  1  announcement,  is  selling  at  ten 
cents  over  and  above  the  April  prices. 
In  other  words,  southern  Illinois  coal 
which  in  April  was  selling  at  $3.40  per 
ton,  is  now  $3.50.  This  ten  cent  per  ton 
increase  will  continue  monthly  until 
October.  As  it  is  understood,  no  price 
has  been  decided  upon  beyond  October. 

This  sliding  scale  of  prices  is  quite 
popular  with  the  retail  trade,  as  it  fur- 
nishes them  an  incentive  to  purchase 
their  coal  early,  and  a*  the  same  time 
gives  them  an  idea  as  to  operating  costs 
for  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
There  is  some  coal  sold  at  prices  in 
excess  of  $3.50  for  the  prepared  sizes, 
but  paradoxically  about  all  the  coal  that 
is  moving  at  fancy  prices  is  said  to  be 
off-grade  stuff  not  readily  sold  on  con- 
tract. The  methods  of  those  selling  at 
exorbitant  prices  are  frowned  upon  by 
the  more  responsible  operators  and  by 
the  public  in  general.  Luckily  these 
operators  are  decidedly  in  the  minority. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Demand  Strong  with  Run-of-Mine  Sell- 
ing Better  Than  Block — Embargo  Situ- 
ation Bad  —  Heavy  Movement  South 
with  Northern  Demand  Starting. 

The  demand  for  all  grades  of  coal  is 
strong,  and  increasing  as  steam  stocks 
run  low,  and  as  byproduct  and  gas 
plants  begin  getting  worried  about 
supplies.  Railroads  are  buying  coal, 
and  paying  good  prices.  Retailers  are 
meeting  with  a  larger  spring  stocking 
demand  than  had  been  anticipated  on 
the  present  high  market,  and  are  glad 
to  accept  lumpy  run-of-mine,  where 
block  is  not  available. 

Comparatively  little  block  coal  is 
being  produced,  as  the  operators  will 
not  take  chances  of  screening  coal, 
having  cars  held  over  night  and  losing 
them  from  the  net  day's  allotment, 
which  is  not  much  better  than  two  days 
a  week  at  the  most.  Again  mine-run  is 
selling  at  as  good  or  better  prices  than 
block  coal. 

The  embargo  situation  is  still  bad, 
r.nd    the   Cincinnati    gateway    is   slower 


in  opening  than  had  been  anticipated. 
This  is  resulting  in  larger  movement 
South.  Northern  demand  is  starting, 
although  shipments  are  quite  light. 

There  is  an  especially  heavy  demand 
for  gas  and  byproduct  coals,  such  as 
Harlan  No.  4,  Hazard,  Elkhorn  and 
Straight  Creek.  There  is  hardly  any 
such  thing  as  a  market  on  such  coals, 
as  they  are  all  going  at  prices  rangin-,' 
from   $4.50  to  $6.25  a  ton. 

Byproduct  coals  are  quoted  from 
eastern  and  southeastern  Kentucky  with 
run-of-mine  firm  at  $6@$6.25.  Oper- 
ators in  many  instances  refusing  to 
charge  more  than  $4.50  for  block,  but 
much  of  this  grade  is  selling  at  around 
$6.  Nut  and  slack  are  scarce,  the  price 
ranges  from  $5.25  a  ton  upward  at 
mine. 

In  the  Hazard  field  block  sells  at 
around  $5.50@$6  per  ton;  mine-run, 
$4.50@$5  and  up  to  $6  a  ton;  nut  and 
slack,  $4.75@$5.25. 

Western  Kentucky  prices  are  firm, 
with  block  selling  at  $3.25@$3.40; 
mine-run,  $2.S5@$3.10;  nut  and  slack. 
$2.50@$2.60;  and  pea  and  slack,  $2  2.''. 
(3)2.40. 


BIRMINCHAM 

Car  Shortage  More  Amte  the  Past 
Week  Curtails  Production  —  Industrial 
Demand  Henni  and  Bunkerage  Trade 
.Art  ire. 

The  car  supply  for  this  field  the  past 
week  was  somewhat  below  that  for  the 
previous  period,  the  production  of  coal 
was  hampered  and  deliveries  to  con- 
sumers were  quite  unsatisfactory.  As 
there  are  practically  no  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  steam  users  any  interference 
with  daily  receipts  seriously  menaces 
the  business  of  the  consumer. 

There  is  a  demand  here  for  every 
grade  of  coal,  much  in  excess  of  the 
tonnage  to  be  had.  Spot  and  contract 
inquiry  is  strong,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  offering  has  to  be  turned  down  or 
accepted  with  limitations  both  as  to 
tonnage  and  delivery.  Much  steam  coal 
has  been  contracted  through  June  30, 
1921,  but  there  are  a  number  of  mines 
which  have  not  yet  made  any  contract 
agreements;  most  all  operators  making 
a  reasonable  tonnage  reservation  for 
the  spot  trade  and  to  care  for  con- 
tingencies which  may  affect  production. 

There  is  a  better  demand  for  bunker- 
age  coal  than  has  existed  heretofore, 
and  the  amount  of  this  business  taken 
on  now  is  only  limited  by  the  supply 
which  can  reasonably  be  promised 
under  present  transportation  conditions. 

Inquiries   for  export  coal   to   Franca, 
and  Italy  have  also  been  received  in  this 
district,   a    shipment   having    gone    for- 
ward   to    the    latter    country    recently. 

E.xcessive  rains  which  have  continued 
through  several  weeks  past  have  inter- 
rupted production  at  some  mines  by 
flooding  the  workings.  Labor  is  de- 
linquent, and  there  is  also  a  shortage 
in  the  field  as  a  whole,  but  shortage 
of  equipment  is  the  principal  factor  in 
holding  production  below  the  trade 
needs  of  the  territory. 
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FAIRMONT 

Erratic  Tratisporfation  i)i  Northern 
Fields — Midwest,  Lake  and  Other  Mar- 
kets Opening  Up — Railroad  FkcI  Ship- 
ments Large. 

The  final  week  of  April  was  a  week 
of  contrasts  in  noi-thern  West  Virginia 
fields  from  a  transportation  standpoint, 
the  supply  of  cars  reaching  the  maxi- 
mum and  then  dropping  to  the  minimum 
production  following.  In  the  Fairmont 
region  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
there  were  1,983  cars  and  all  previous 
leading  records  were  broken. 

On  Wednesday  only  307  cars  were 
furnished  for  all  the  mines  on  the 
Monongah  division  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  Since  a  large  number  of  the 
cars  furnished  were  used  for  railroad 
fuel  it  will  be  seen  that  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  commercial  coal  was 
loaded.  After  Wednesday  between  500 
and  600  cars  a  day  were  supplied. 

Cars  were  somewhat  more  plentiful 
on  the  Monongahela  R.R.  than  during 
the  previous  week  but  only  for  a  day 
or  so,  as  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
v^as  unable  to  move  any  freight  from 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  during  the  week,  the 
Pennsylvania  following  suit.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  month  there  wei-e  about 
2,000  cars  of  coal  at  Brownsville,  Pa. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the 
week  there  was  only  a  limited  move- 
ment of  coal  to  the  Lakes  owing  to  an 
embargo.  Cincinnati  for  several  days 
was  the  westernmost  point  to  which 
much  northern  West  Virginia  coal  could 
be  shipped.  It  was  possible  to  ship, 
during  the  last  few  days  of  April,  to 
points  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading. 
Staten  Islands  points  were  also  opened. 

By  the  middle  of  the  week  the  Penn- 
sylvania was  forced  to  impose  an  em- 
bargo on  coal  shipments  from  northern 
West  Virginia  except  under  permit, 
railroad  fuel  and  fuel  for  public  utili- 
ties excepted.  By  Wednesday  Pools 
44,  11,  34  and  38  at  Curtis  Bay  were 
under  embargo  again.  By  the  end  of 
the  week  no  coal  could  be  shipped  to 
Curtis  Bay,  Locust  Point  and  Baltimore 
cc.al  piers,  owing  to  an  embargo,  ex- 
cept under  special  permit. 

Railroad  shipments  were  rather  large 
during  the  week,  the  railroads  in  fact 
securing  the  bulk  of  the  coal.  In  some 
quarters  it  was  said  that  the  railroads 
had  declared  embargoes  with  a  view  to 
securing  fuel. 

There  was  produced  at  mines  on  the 
Monongah  division  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  during  April  944,600  tons  of  coal, 
or  2.i2,550  tons  more  than  had  been 
produced  during  April,  1919.  Total 
production    at    mines    supplied    by    the 


Monongahela   R.R.  during  April  rt'at-heil 
178,600  tons. 

Use  of  assigned  cars  by  railroads  in 
northern  West  Virginia  during  the  last 
fiws  days  of  April  continued  to  pro- 
voke much  discussion.  Reports  were 
also  received  of  coal  from  northern 
West  Virginia  being  confiscated. 


PITTSBURGH 

Car  S2ipplies  Conthme  to  Improve — 
Operations  Are  Only  About  UO  Per 
Cent  of  Capacity  —  Lake  Shipments 
Light. 

Car  supplies  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict increased  more  in  the  past  week 
than  in  the  preceding  one,  but  left  quite 
an  unsatisfactory  situation  neverthe- 
less. Except  for  the  solid-trainload  and 
the  river  shipment,  the  movement  of 
coal  actually  to  consumers  is  extremely 
light.  The  condition  as  to  line  supplies 
is  mitigated  materially  by  there  being 
scarcely  any  movement  for  the  Lake 
trad^,  and  it  will  require  quite  heavy 
shipping  later  on  to  make  up  the  def- 
icit, as  Lake  shipments  are  already  a 
million  tons  behind  schedule. 

Taking  the  district  as  a  whole,  mining 
operations  are  now  at  about  40  per  cent 
of  rated  capacity.  Some  consumer's  are 
getting  practically  a  full  gupply  while 
others  get  no  coal  at  all.  On  account 
of  decreased  consumptive  demand  and 
the  small  Lake  shipments,  the  supplies 
in  genei'al  are  probably  equal  to  about 


CtO  per  cent  of  normal  requirements. 
The  market  continues  rather  quiet, 
with  prices  irregular  on  account  of 
there  being  so  much  more  difficulty  in 
shipping  to  some  points  than  to  othei's. 
Generally  speaking  prices  may  be 
quoted  the  same  as  a  week  ago :  Prompt, 
$4@4.50;  contract,  $3.50@4,  per  net 
ton  at  mine.  Pittsburgh  district. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Car  Supplies  Irregular,  with  No  Gen- 
eral Improvement  —  Byproduct  Ovens 
Doing  Better — Cotinellsville  Market 
Stiffen.<i. 

Last  week  opened  with  poorer  car 
supplies  in  the  Connellsville  region  than 
the  previous  period,  but  conditions  im- 
proved later  in  the  week,  though  hardly 
enough  to  permit  any  further  gain  in 
production.  The  solid-trainload  move- 
ment is  working  quite  well  as  to  cer- 
tain points,  and  the  trainloads  of 
empties  generally  get  back  in  good 
time.  The  river  movement  hasj  in- 
creased somewhat  and  is  now  of  rela- 
tively large  proportions. 

The  bypi'oduct  coke  ovens  are  doing 
better;  in  the  near-by  Youngstown  dis- 
trict, which  was  hardest  hit  by  the  I'ail 
strike,  the  operations  ai'e  hardly  much 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  normal.-  The 
operations  have  no  stocks  to  draw  upon, 
and  their  supplies  are  coming  only  by 
trainload  movements,  naturally  sonie- 
wliat  irregular. 

The  Connellsville  market  for  spot 
coke,  both  furnace  and  foundry,  has 
stifi'ened  about  a  dollar  a  ton,  this  being 
due  to  the  larger  number  of  consumers 
to  whom  shipments  can  be  made,  rather 
than  to  any  decrease  in  the  offerings. 
The  spot  market  is  now  quotable  at  $12 
for  furnace  coke  and  $13  for  foundry 
coke,  per  net  ton  at  ovens. 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 


April,  17/j. 
Daily  nvrTago 
April,  24'.     . 
■  Daily  iivornRf. 
May   I,-, 
Daily  average 


Week 
7.563,000 
1.261  000 
8.485.000 
1.414,000 
6,8')8.000 
1.483,000 


—  1920- 


CaleiKlar  Year 

to  Date 
157.730.000 

1.709,000 
166.215,000 

1,691.000 
175,114,000 

1,679,000 


^\■e<-k 
7,411,000 
1,235.000 
7.378.000 
1.223.000 
8.022.000 
1,337,000 


a  Less  one  day's  prmlurtion  diirins  New  ^"^>ar■H  week  (o  equalize  iiunilier  of  day 
two  yeurw.     l>  Kevi^eil  frnm  la.-t  report,    r  .Subject  to  revision. 

ANTHRACITE 


-I9I90 

Calendar  Y 
to  Date 
126,141,000 
1,367,000 
133.519,000 
1,358,000 
141,541.000 
1,357,000 
[■overed  for  tin 


'ar 


Week 

April,  17'.  1,215,000 

Apnl    24'.  1,618,000 

.\lay   1.  1,792,000 

II  I.esi.s  one  day's  produetion  durine  New  Year' 


two  yean*.     '»  Hevined  from  la."!  report.    .-  .Subjeet  to  re\-itftoii. 


1920   .  . 1919.1    ■ 

Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

to  Dale  Week  to  Date 

24.321,000  1,603,000  21,966.000 

25.939  000  1.435.000  23.401.000 

27,731,000  1,717,000  25.118,000 

week  to  equalijie  number  of  daya  .-overe*!  for  the 


BEEHIVE  COKE 


1920 
Inilul.' 
7.388,000 


May  I.-  Apr  24'.  May  3 

1920  1920  1919 

373.000  342.000  295,000 

.1  l.er*."  than  one  <l»y'8  produetion  duriiiu  New  YearV  wei-k  to  eouali/' 
for  the  tw'i  yean*.     '•  Kevise.1  from  la^t  report,    c  .Subjeet  to  revision 

.  Ml  liffiirr.,,  Ml  ni'i  toUH  ) 


1919.1 
In  dale 
7,403,000 
lumber  of  days   eovere.1 
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POCAHONTAS  AND  TUG   RIVER 

Output  Curtailed  in  Last  Week  of 
^pril — Most  Coal  Goes  East — Mines 
Work  One  to  Two  Days  a  Week. 

The  final  week  of  April  witnessed  a 
more  serious  curtailment  of  production 
in  fields  supplied  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  than  at  any  time  during  the 
month,  the  full  effects  of  the  strike  not 
beinj;:  evident  until  a  semblance  of 
order  had  been  restored  on  western 
lines.  While  men  had  returned  to  work 
at  Kenova  and  Ironton  on  April  29,  and 
while  the  weighing  of  coal  at  Ports- 
mouth had  become  possible,  it  was  still 
difficult  to  handle  coal  to  western  points 
on  the  Norfolk  &  Westei-n. 

Coal  produced  was  moved  to  eastern 
points  during  the  strike.  Coal  for- 
warded to  points  west  of  Williamson 
was  shipped  in  solid  trains  so  as  to 
avoid  switching  in  moving  such  coal 
through  western  terminals.  Such  solid 
train  loads  of  coal  moved  were  con- 
signed to  large  consumers  in  Indiana 
and  elsewhere. 

The  supply  of  cars  from  western 
sources  was  negligible.  Virtually  all 
the  product  of  the  Thacker,  Pocahontas 
and  Tug  River  mines  was  being  sent 
eastward.  Cars  were  not  being  re- 
turned promptly  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  coal  on  hand  at  tidewater. 

No  coal  was  being  shipped  to  the 
Lakes  fi-om  Norfolk  &  Western  orig- 
inating points.  Even  tidewater  was 
embargoed  in  certain  instances,  pools 
41,  42  and  43  being  affected  in  that  re- 
spect. Thus  Inland  East  markets  af- 
forded the  only  outlet. 

Cars  were  so  scarce  that  few  mines 
were  able  to  operate  more  than  one  or 
two  days  during  the  week.  The  bulk 
of  Pocahontas  production  was  flowing 
to  tidewater.  However  the  lower 
giades  of  coal  from  the  Pocahontas 
field  were  embargoed  to  some  extent. 
Lake  ports  were  still  closed  to  Poca- 
hontas mines,  so  that  virtually  no  coal 
has  been  shipped  to  Lake  points  from 
the  Pocahontas  field  during  the  present 
season. 

Transportation  conditions  were  worse 
in  the  Tug  River  field  during  the  final 
week  of  April  than  ever  before.  Cars 
were  so  scarce  that  mines  were  able  to 
work  only  from  one  to  two  days  during 
the  entire  week. 

Only  solid  train  loads  were  shipped 
to  western  markets,  the  great  bulk  of 
Tug  River  coal  moving  to  tidewater 
terminals.  It  was  impossible  to  ship 
any  coar  to  the  Lakes  owing  to  condi- 
tions at  Columbus,  Portsmouth  and 
other  weighing  points.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  conditions  were 
niore  nearly  normal. 


River  field  during  the  last  wei'kly  work- 
ing period  in  April.  While  the 
backbone  of  the  yardmen's  and  switch- 
men's strike  may  have  been  broken, 
that  brought  no  relief  to  mines 
ii!  the  New  River  section  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Instead  conditions  had  under- 
gone a  change  for  the  worse,  cars  being 
much  more  scarce  than  during  the 
strike.  The  maximum  car  supply  for 
the  week  was  little  more  than  50  per 
cent. 

One  reason  for  the  pronounced  short- 
age lay  in  the  fact  that  extremely  few 
cars  were  being  received  from  Western 
connections,  and  that  so  much  coal  was 
still  under  load  at  tidewater;  there  was 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
empties  in  the  shuttle  movement  be- 
tween tidewater  and  the  mines.  West- 
ern shipments  of  coal  and  coke  from 
the  New  River  field  were  at  low  ebb, 
although  embargoes  had  been  removed 
on  a  number  of  western  points. 

Winding  Gulf  mines  able  to  ship  over 
the  Virginian  Ry.  during  the  week 
ended  May  1  enjoyed  somewhat  of  an 
advantage  over  mines  in  other  fields, 
owing  to  the  more  liberal  car  supply  on 
the  road  mentioned;  mines  on  that  road 
bting  able  to  work  about  four  days  out 
of  the  six. 

While  Virginian  mines  fared  better 
than  mines  in  other  regions,  that  was 
not  true  as  to  mines  dependent  upon 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  since  that 
road  furnished  only  enough  cars  to 
keep  its  mines  going  for  about  two  and 
a  half  days  out  of  the  six.  There  was 
a  very  strong  demand  at  tidewater  for 
Winding  Gulf  coal. 


KANAWHA 

Poor  Car  Supply  Limits  Production — 
Kanatvha  Coal  Goes  to  Tide — Limited 
Western  and  Lake  Shipments. 

Less  coal  was  produced  in  the  Kana- 
wha field  during  the  final  week  of 
April  than  at  any  time  during  the 
month,  owing  to  the  poor  car  supply. 
With  cars  so  scarce  it  was  not  possible 
for  Kanawha  mines  to  work  more  than 
three  full  days  out  of  the  six.  The  only 
part  of  the  Kanawha  field  in  which 
there  was  any  improvement  in  fact  was 
that  supplied  by  the  Kanawha  &  Mich- 
igan R.R.  The  mines  on  this  road  had 
virtually  a  full  supply  throughout  the 
v>eek. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  high 
volatile  production  of  the  Kanawha 
field  was  going  to  tidewater.  Western 
and  Lake  shipments  were  still  quite 
n:aterially  limited,  despite  the  fact  that 
embargoes  had  been  removed  as  to  Rus- 
sell shipments  and  shipments  to  points 
west  of  Russell.  Cars  could  be  obtained 
from  the  East  alone,  and  as  much  coal 
was  still  held  in  cars  there,  the  supply 
of  empties  was  necessarily  limited. 


April  to  the  extent  of  about  .17,000  tons 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  week 
ended  April  24;  mines  had  approx- 
imately 750  more  cars  than  during  the 
previous  week  although  the  field  got 
away  to  quite  a  poor  start.  Total  pro- 
duction for  the  week  ended  May  1  was 
i;bout  155,000  tons  as  against  only 
117,000  tons  for  the  previous  week. 

Production  was  far  below  normal, 
car-shortage  losses  still  running  well 
over  225,000  tons,  necessitating  fre- 
i|Uent  shutdowns.  As  mines  of  the 
field  were  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
East  for  a  car  supply,  they  were  forced 
to  wait  until  cars  could  be  unloaded  at 
tidewater;  comparatively  few  cars  were 
being  received  from  the  West,  at  least 
during  the  early  part  of  the  weekly 
working  period. 

While  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
production  in  the  Logan  field,  such  an 
increase  was  not  general  insofar  as 
the  mines  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
system  as  a  whole  were  concerned. 
There  were  decreases  in  every  district 
except  in  the  Guyan  and  at  the  mines 
on  the  Sandy  Valley  &  Elkhorn  and 
the  Long  Fork;  only  8,409  cars  or  420,- 
450  tons  being  transported,  as  against 
9,149  cars  or  457,450  tons  during  the 
previous  week. 


NEW  RIVER 

Cars  Scarce  in  New  Rii'er — -Ship^nents 
at  Low  Ebb  East  and  West — G^^lf 
Mines  on  Virginian  Ry.  Able  to  Work. 
A  shortage  of  cars  continued  to  in- 
terfere   with    production    in    the    New 


LOGAN 

Guyan  Output  Increases  but  Car 
Shortages  Cause  Frequent  Shutdowns 
— Embargoes  on  High  Volatile  to  Tide 
Lifted. 

Production     was     increased     in     the 
Guyan    field    during    the    last    week    of 


NORTHEASTERN    KENTUCKY 

Output  One-third  Normal — Conditions 
Slowly  Improving — Contracts  Filled  at 
Prices  Much   Below  Market. 

Production  in  the  northeast  Ken- 
tucky field  underwent  a  slight  increase 
in  the  final  week  of  April,  advancing 
from  90,000  tons  to  100,000  tons,  or 
from  33  to  37  per  cent,  still  leaving, 
however,  a  total  production  loss  of  63 
per  cent  and  a  car-shortage  loss  of 
167,120  tons.  The  increase  was  due  to 
an  improvement  in  conditions  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R. 

Transportation  conditions  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  were  just  about 
the  same  as  they  had  been  during  the 
preceding  week,  with  mines  working 
about  38  per  cent  of  full  time;  mines  on 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  being  able 
to  work  about  two  days  out  of  the  six. 

At  Russell  conditions  were  improving 
from  day  to  day  and  operations  in  the 
yard  there  were  just  about  50  per  cent 
of  normal.  However,  an  arrangement 
whereby  solid  trains  of  coal  could  be 
shipped  was  all  that  prevented  the 
.strike  and  its  after-effects  from  closifig 
more  mines. 

The  April  output  of  coal  in  the  north- 
east Kentucky  field  fell  about  150,000 
tons  behind  that  for  March,  due  to  the 
strike.  The  car  supply  for  May  might 
reach  about  60  per  cent  of  normal  un- 
less something  (now  unforeseen)  oc- 
curs to  impair  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

High  prices  were  being  offered  for 
coal  in  the  northeast  Kentucky  field 
during  the  last  week  of  the  month,  but 
operators  generally  declined  to  part 
■with  their  coal  at  such  high  prices,  con- 
tinuing to  supply  customers  (holding 
contracts)  at  prices  much  below  cur- 
rent market  quotations.  This  condition 
will  prevail  for  some  time. 


Mine 
and  Company 

News 


ILLINOIS 

SprinRficld — Several  mining  men  of 
Illinois  who  have  been  susiS'ested  to 
till  the  vacancy  of  Joseph  C.  Thompson^ 
the  late  State  Director  of  Department 
of  Mines  and  Minerals  of  Illinois,  are: 
Robert  Medill  and  William  Hutton, 
both  of  Duquoin;  James  Taylor,  of 
Peoria,  and  Martin  Bolt,  of  SprinKtield', 
William  Hutton  is  a  member  of  the  IT- 
linois  Miners'  Executive  Board,  the  U- 
linois  State  Mining  Board  and  has  the 
indorsement  of  many  prominent  min- 
ing leaders  throughout  the  state,  in- 
cldinjr  Frank  Farrington,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Miners'  Organization. 
Robert  Medill  was  for  several  years 
with  the  Deering  interests  in  Southern 
Illinois,  also  the  O'Gara  Coal  &  Mining 
Co.;  at  the  present  time  he  is  general 
superintendent  for  the  Union  Colliery 
Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  at  its  large  Kathleen 
mine  at  Dowell,  111.  James  Taylor, 
now  of  Peoria,  was  formerly  State  Mine 
Inspector  of  Illinois,  and  has  held 
other  prominent  positions  throughout 
the  state.  Martin  Bolt  has  been  As- 
sistant Director  of  Mines  and  Minerals 
for  several  years,  having  served  under 
Evan    D.    John    who    died    three    years 

ago. 

Illinois  is  a  great  mining  state, 
crowding  West  Virginia  for  second 
place  among  this  country's  bituminous 
coal  producers. 


During  the  last  few  weeks,  10,000 
acres  of  coal  land  in  southern  Pike 
County  have  been  leased  by  coal  com- 
oanies.  West  of  this  city  half  a  dozen 
different  coal  companies  are  leasinjj 
coal  land.  The  Pike  County  Coal  Co. 
paid  $15,000  to  David  Grubb  for  coal 
on  his  farm. 

KENTUCKY 
Middlesboro — The    Low    Ash    Mining 
Co.  has  increased  its  capitalization  from 
$10,000  to  $100,000,  to  provide  for  gen- 
eral business  expansion. 

MARYLAND 

Cumberland — The  Manor  Coal  Co.,  of 
this  place  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $300,000  to  engage  in  gen- 
eral coal-mining  operations.  Edward  J. 
Ryan,  Albert  A.  Doub,  and  John  L. 
Wellington,    are    the    incorporators. 


OHIO 


INDIANA 

Terre  Haute — The  Vermilion  Coal 
Co.,  of  Clinton,  Ind.,  has  filed  a  deed 
conveying  to  it  from  Aaron  Koonce. 
the  coal  rights  of  130  acres  of  land 
in  Fayette  Township  for  a  considera- 
tion of  $24,000.  The  deed  conveys  to 
the  coal  company  outright  sufficient 
land  for  the  erection  of  tipples  and 
switches  for  the  operation  of  any 
mines  which  may  be  sunk.  The  Ver- 
milion company  has  just  acquired  from 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
the  coal  rights  to  1,700  acres  of  land 
in  Fayette  Township,  near  Shirkieville, 
and  material  is  now  being  delivered  on 
the  ground  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
mine.  The  company  owns  and  oper- 
ates another  mine  in  the  Clinton  field. 
A.  H.  Spears,  of  the  Ferguson-Spears 
Coal  Co.,  which  operates  the  Submarine 
mine,  near  Tecumseh,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  company,  and  other  capitalists 
of  C''"'on  are  principally   interested. 

Petersburg  —  The     Oliphant-Johnson 

•Coal    Co.,   after   making    a    number    of 

•  tests  east  of  this  city,  hns  transferred 

its  drilling  rigs  across  White  River,  in 

,Knox   County,   where   several   thousand 

acre.-,    of   coal    land    are    being    drilled. 
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Columbus — The  Southern  Ohio  Coal 
Exchange  planned  to  meet  on  May  11 
to  consider  the  law  pending  in  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  fuel  commissioner  to  investigate  every 
phase  of  the  coal  industry  and  report 
his  findings  to  Congress.  On  the  face 
of  the  bill  it  appears  like  a  good  move 
and  may  receive  the  support  of  the 
association.  Another  question  to  be 
considered  at  the  meeting  is  that  of 
the  assignment  of  cars  at  mines  where 
fuel  is  furnished  to  railroads.  The  ex- 
change believes  that  the  distribution  of 
c&rs  should  be  carried  out  without  favor 
to  mines  supplying  railroad  fuel. 


below  1918.  The  decrease  in  produc- 
tion, says  the  report,  compared  with 
1918,  was  almost  entire. y  in  the  out- 
put of  the  washeries.  Demand  for 
steam  sizes  was  much  below  1918  and, 
as  these  sizes  make  up  nearly  all  the 
coal  recovered  from  the  culm  banks  and 
prepared  in  the  washeries,  their  opera- 
tion was  necessarily  less  constant  and 
extensive  than  the  previous  year. 

Wilkes-Barrei — E.  R.  Pettebone  and 
J.  M.  Humphrey,  mining  engineers  on 
the  Mine  Inspectors'  Examining  Board, 
have  withdrawn  from  the  sessions,  ob-  \ 
jecting  to  the  decision  of  the  miners' 
representatives  of  the  board,  who  re- 
fused to  reveal  to  them  the  question 
which  they  (the  miners'  representa- 
tives) would  present  to  the  candidates. 
The  miners'  appointees  were  willing  to 
let  the  engineers  submit  questions 
without  revealing  them  to  the  board, 
but  demanded  secrecy  for  their  own 
inquiries.  The  validity  of  the  ex- 
aminations may  be  affected  by  the  en- 
gineers' withdrawal. 


OKLAHOMA 

Hcnryefta,  Okla.— The  Wise-Buch- 
anan Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
this  place,  and  charter  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Oklahoma  City. 
The  company  is  capitalized  at  $400,000, 
and  it  will  <lo  a  general  mining  and  coal 
distributing  business.  The  incorpora- 
tors are:  H.  E.  Wise,  of  Henryetta; 
D.  C.  Wise  and  L.  P.  Buchanan,  of 
Joplin,    Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Scranton — The  report  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Co.  for  the  year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1919,  shows  that  the  Coal  De- 
partment of  the  company  produced  dur- 
ing the  year  (including  the  product  of 
washeries)  8,205,495  long  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  853,733  tons,  or  9.42  per  cent 
below  1918.  The  year's  output  was 
12.27  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
Pennsvlvania  mines  and  washeries  (or 
66,855,311  long  tons)  or  12.78  per  cent 


WEST   VIRGIN ;.V 

Fairmont — The  Delmar  Coal  Co  ,  of 
this  city,  headed  by  John  T.  Phillips, 
has  tripled  its  capital.  The  capital- 
ization was  originally  $300,000.  It 
has  been  increased  to  $1,000,000.  An- 
other company  whose  '-ipital  has  just 
been  increased  is  the  Ashford  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  of  Charleston,  the  increas  ■ 
being  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

Huntington — All  coal-producing  dis- 
tricts on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R. 
were  represented  at  a  meeting  held 
in  this  city  recently.  Operators  of  the 
various  fields,  including  the  Kanawha, 
Coal  River,  New  River,  Winding  Gulf, 
Logan  and  Big  Sandy,  met  to  discuss  M 
the  car  shortage,  which  has  become  so  1 
prc'ndunced  as  to  seriously  curtail  pro- 
duction in  all  fields.  Steps  were  taken 
for  co-ordinated  action  in  seeking  to 
overcome  the  serious  transportation 
handicap.  While  the  matter  has  been 
vigorously  presented  to  ofl[icials  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  nothing  tangible  has  so  far 
been  done  toward  relieving  shortage. 

■\Velch — The  laeger  estate  in  south- 
ern West  Virginia  will  be  incorporated 
as  the  laeger  Foundation,  and  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  plan  it  is  also  pro- 
posed to  sub-divide  the  laeger  holdings 
of  25,000  acres  into  smaller  parcels  of 
land  in  order  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  the  property.  The  land  will 
be  leased  on  favorable  terms  so  that 
men  who  have  been  employees  will  be 
in   a  position   to   become   operators. 
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Charleston — if  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  West  Virginia  tyrants 
the  4"J  per  cent  increasi'  in  rates  for 
power,  applied  for  by  the  Kentucky  & 
West  Virginia  Power  Co.,  it  will  be 
over  the  protest  of  the  operators  of 
the  Logan  field.  A  delesation  of  15 
operators,  headed  by  .1.  J.  Ross,  pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  Lopan  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, recently  attended  the  public  hear- 
mg  on  the  power  company's  applica- 
tion. In  opposing  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  rates,  the  Lonan  operators 
also  voiced  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed new  form  of  contract. 

Prominent  Charleston  capitalists 
have  organized  companies  to  operate 
in  the  smokeless  field  of  Payette 
County.  One  of  the  companies  is  the 
Old  Colony  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  which 
is  capitalized  at  $100,000.  The  other 
new  company  is  the  Nay  Aug  Smoke- 
less Fuel  Co.,  which  will  also  operate  ■ 
in  Fayette  County,  this  company  hav- 
ing a"  capital  of  Jl.'SO.OOO.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization  of  both 
jompanies  were:  J.  A.  Thayer,  T.  C. 
Beury,  A.  S.  Guthrie,  E.  H.  McNeil 
and  John  W.  Fry,  all  of  Charleston. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Winding  Gulf 
Colliery  Co.,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is 
making  improvements  and  extensions 
at  its  local  operations,  for  increased 
capacity.  At  the  present  time  the 
company  is  developing  approximately 
3,000  acres,  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
about  2,000  tons.  This  company  has 
recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
J.'SOCOOO  to  $1,000,000,  for  proposed  ex- 
pansion.    L.  Eppei-ly  is  local  manager. 

It  is  said  the  following  West  Vir- 
ginia companies  have  increased  their 
capital  stock:  The  Morgantown  Coal 
Co.,  of  Morgantown,  of  which  G.  B. 
Hartley  is  president,  from  $25,000  to 
$100,000;  and  the  Lewiston  Block  Coal 
Co.,  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

It  is  recorded  that  17  new  resident 
coal  corporations  were  formed  in  West 
Vii-ginia  in  March,  in  addition  to  one 
non-resident  corporation.  The  com- 
bined capital  of  these  companies  was 
$3,350,000.  The  larger  of  these  new 
companies  were:  Guyan  Collieries 
Corporation,  Beckley,  $2,000,000;  Mc- 
Call  Coal  Co.,  Logan,  $200,000;  Pea- 
cock Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg,  $150,000; 
Forest  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  $200,0')0; 
Shamrock  Fuel  Co.,  Morgantown, 
$125,000;  Glendale  Gas  Coal  Co,  of 
Cleveland,  non-resident,   $100,000. 

Last  week  three  coal-handling  com- 
panies were  organized  by  E.  L.  Bailey, 
of  Williamson,  and  E.  H.  Sudduth,  of 
Welch.  The  new  companies  are  the 
Bailey  Fuel  Co.,  of  Charleston,  capital- 
ized at  $100,000;  the  Sudduth  Fuel  Co., 
capitalized  at  $100,000;  the  Williamson 
Fuel  Co.,  of  Charleston,  capitalized  at 
$100,000.  The  output  of  companies  in 
Pike  County,  Ky.,  and  in  Mingo  County, 
W.  Va.,  will  be  handled  by  these  three 
companies. 

Queen  Shoals — Organization  of  the 
Rex  Colliery  Co.,  with  a  capitalization 
of  $150,000,  presaijes  extensive  de- 
velopment on  the  part  of  that  com- 
pany   in    Clay    and    Kanawlia    counties 


on  the  line  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  divi.sii)!i 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Among 
those  active  in  the  launching  of  the 
new  company  were:  C.  11.  Iloyl,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio;  J.  B.  Ramage,  of  Queen 
Shoals;  W.  T.  Lively,  F.  M.  Slamhaugh 
and  1.  S.  .'^dams,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


.VLBKRTA,  CANADA 

Edmonton — The  Red  Deer  Valliy 
Coal  Operators'  Association,  including 
all  the  mines  in  the  Drumheller  field, 
has  decided  upon  a  summer  discount 
on  the  price  of  coal,  in  order  to  induce 
dealers  and  consumers  to  put  in  a  stock 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  On 
shipments  made  during  April,  a  dis- 
count of  5  per  cent  was  allowed,  and 
for  the  subsequent  months  a  sliding 
scale  has  been  adopted' — 4  per  cent  for 
May,  3  per  cent  for  June  and  2  per 
cent  for  July.  The  good  etfect  has  al- 
ready been  noticeable  and  large  orders 
are  being  received,  mostly  from  Mani- 
toba. 


Association  Activities 


Texas  Coal  Dealers'  Association 

The  Texas  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  convention  at 
McAlester,  Okla.,  the  meeting  being- 
held  outside  the  state  at  the  invitation 
of  the  McAlester  Fuel  Co.,  which  oper- 
ates large  coal  mines  near  here.  An 
opportunity  thus  was  given  to  those 
attending  the  convention  to  inspect  the 
mines  from  which  comes  some  of  the 
coal  burned  in  Texas. 

The  convention  lasted  two  days,  at 
the  close  of  which  officers  were  elected 
as  follows:  C.  H.  Lilley,  Fort  Worth, 
president;  W.  C.  Kenyon,  Amarillo, 
vice  president;  W.  D.  Lacy,  Jr.,  Waco, 
second  vice  president;  C.  R.  Goldman, 
Dallas,   secretary  and  treasurer. 

For  the  next  convention,  Dallas,  Gal- 
veston, Fort  Worth  and  Trinidad,  Col., 
were  bidders,  and  it  was  voted  to  de- 
cide the  next  meeting  place  by  post- 
card vote  of  the  entire  membership. 

More  than  350  Texas  retail  coal  deal- 
ers as  well  as  many  dealers  from  Okla- 
homa attended  the  convention,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  two-day  meeting  the 
ccal  men  visited  the  workings  of  the 
McAlester   Fuel   Co.'s   mines. 

The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  the 
necessity  for  early  purchase  of  coal 
by  the  public  for  next  winter's  use. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  write 
urgent  letters  to  all  members  of  the 
association,  stressing  the  importance  of 
conducting  campaigns  in  their  respec- 
tive localities,  urging  the  public  to  buy 
coal  now  for  next  winter's  use.  Lib- 
eral use  of  advertising  was  urged  in 
furtherance  of  this  campaign. 

The  convention  in  many  respects  was 
regarded  as  unusual.  At  the  banquet 
on  the  first  night  there  were  present 
among  o'.hor.~,  the  following  notables; 
John  P.  White,  former  international 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America;   John  II.   Wilkinson,  pres- 


ident of  the  Mine  Workers  of  Okla- 
homa; J.  G.  Puterbaugh,  head  of  the 
McAlester  Fuel  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  coal  distributors  in  Okla- 
homa; Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  National  Retail  (Joal 
Dealers'  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
T.  Percy  Ryan,  executive  committeeman 
of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Dealers' 
Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Raleigh  &   Wyoming    Institute 

Finishing  touches  were  put  on  the 
organization  of  the  Raleigh  &  Wyoming 
Mining  Institute,  when  a  large  number 
of  mine  executives  assembled  hei'e 
recently.  The  institute  elected  as  its 
first  officers,  John  F.  Absalom,  as  presi- 
dent and  J.  H.  McLaughlin,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  meeting  was  called 
by  V.  E.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  district 
inspectors,  who  presided  over  its  delib- 
erations. Talks  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Lilly  and  Stockdale  (district  inspec- 
tors), a  Mr.  Craven  and  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Mines,  R.  M.  Lambie. 
The  Mine  Chief  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  mining  institutes  of  the  state 
were  not  being  formed  as  organization; 
to  increase  the  pay  of  m&mbers,  but  to 
help  members  to  so  increase  their  use- 
fulness that  they  would  become  invalu- 
able to  their  companies. 

Glen  White  Mining  Institute 

E.  E.  White,  worthy  president  of 
the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  recent  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Glen  White  Mining  In- 
stitute. Mr.  White  gave  a  plain  old- 
fashioned  heart-to-heart  talk  to  th<' 
members  of  the  institute.  He  said  it 
was  not  how  much  in  wages  a  man 
received  under  present  conditions,  but 
how  far  his  wages  went  and  how  much 
he  was  able  to  save.  The  recent  war, 
Mr.  White  said,  among  other  things, 
had  taught  the  people  of  the  country 
how  to  save,  yet  he  found  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  to  forget  that 
lesson  and  to  sell  their  war  investments 
below  par.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
are  many  forms  of  investment  at  sat- 
isfactory I'ates  of  interest,  and  ten- 
dered his  personal  service  in  aiding 
employees  to  make  safe  and  judicious 
investments. 


West  Virginia  Coal  Association 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  represen- 
tatives of  various  district  associations 
of  the  state  at  Washington  recently. 
The  meeting  was  called  especially  to  con- 
sider the  car  shortage,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  let  the  operators  on  a  particular 
road  handle  the  matter  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  it  as  an  associa- 
tion. The  seasonal  freight-rate  bill 
was  also  under  discussion.  The  gen- 
eral expression  among  the  members 
was  that  the  Frelinghuysen  bills,  now 
pending  in  Congress  and  which  pro- 
pose Federal  control  over  the  coal  in- 
dustry,, are  not  necessary.  The  pres- 
ent source  of  trouble  is  the  transpor- 
tation situation  alone. 
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Recent  Patents 


.Vpimnilus  fur  tin-  lt<'<U|iiTiilii>ii  of  WuKte 
Fuel.  Frank  Lioud.  St.  Ktienne.  France, 
assifmor  to  l.,a  Societe  t>e  t'oke  Inilustriel 
(tSocicte  Anon.vmt).  St.  Klienne.  France, 
a  company  of  France.  1.334,76.i.  March  2J. 
i;i2i)  Filed  Nov.  1.").  1919.  Serial  No. 
;!3S,35S. 

.\pparntus  for  anil  Method  of  MininK. 
Lewis  H.  KichelberKcr.  Plainlield.  N-  J  • 
and  Ravmond  A.  Walter,  Frostburg.  iMd.. 
assignors  to  Hansome  Concrete  Machinery 
Co..  New  York  N.  Y.,  a  corporation  of 
Vew  York.  I.334.S94.  March  23.  1920. 
Filed    Oct.    27.     1916.       Serial    No.     12S,U49. 

Dnnipinj;  Hopper.  Albert  P  T.ee.  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  assisnor  to  Lee  Loader  &  Body 
CO.  Chic-ago.  111.,  1.334.913.  March  23. 
1920  Filed  Oct.  31.  191S.  berial  No. 
260,741. 

Fuse  Alfred  L.  Eustice,  Chicago.  III.. 
1  335  229.  March  30.  1920.  Filed  May  4. 
191S.     Serial  No.   232,484. 

Mine  noor.  Charles  H.  Payne.  Soddy. 
Tenn..  assignor  of  one-third  to  John  .1.  Clitt. 
Soddy.  Tenn..  1.335.255.  March  30  1920. 
Filed   Oct.    11.    1919.      Serial  No.    329,902. 

Pine  Wrench.  Charles  G.  Martindale. 
Scotia.  Cal..  1,335.252.  March  :io.  iri'i. 
Filed  Jan.    15.   1919.     Serial  No.    2il,24o. 

rooI-HaiiillinB  IMnnt.  Hohson  S.  Phimizu. 
Chicago  111.,  assignor  to  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Co..  Chicago.  111.,  1.333.531.  March 
311  1920.  Filed  May  18,  1918.  Serial  No. 
235,234. 

Rotarv  Pump.  George  Handley,  Palmers 
Onen.  Kng.  assignor  of  one-half  to  Percey 
Williams  Bullock.  London.  Eng..  1.335.577. 
March  30.  1920.  Filed  Oct.  24.  1919.  Serial 
No.    333,023. 

Pump  .lack.  Arthur  S.  D.  French,  Bixby. 
Okla  1.335.9fiO.  April  6.  1920.  Filed  June 
3,  1919.      Serial  No.   3ul,394 

Coal-Mlninc  Machine.  George  McCarter. 
Denver.  Col.  1,336.039.  .-Vpril  6.  192"  Filed 
Dec.    2,    1918.      Serial  No.    265,027. 

.ApparatuB  for  Treatinit  Fuel.  Wilson  L. 
McLaughlin.  Decatur.  111..  1.336.364  April 
6.  1920.  Filed  Sept.  2.'..  1918.  Serial  No. 
255,618 

[U.  S.  patent  specifications  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Patent  Office,  ^Vashington. 
D.  C,  at  10c.  each.] 


Trade  Catalogs 


()uick  «onrrete  Mlxine.  The  Stanrl.ir'l 
Scale  &  Supplv  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Cata- 
log Y  190.  Pp.  24.;  8J  x  11  in.;  illus- 
trated. Description  of  machines  and  ap- 
liaratus    made    by    the    Standard    company. 

The  Wrt.v  to  Increased  t*ro(]uctioii.  Du 
ront  Chemical  Co,  Inc.  Wilmington.  Del. 
Rooklet.  Pp.  15;  3',  x  6',  in.;  not  illus- 
trated. Facts  in  regard  to  the  company's 
sale  of  war  surplus  material. 

BlawformB  for  Roni1<>  anil  Streetn.  Blaw- 
Knox  Co..  Pitisburgli.  Pa.  Catalog  9.  De- 
scription of  sl«*el  forms  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  curbs,  gutters  and  irave- 
ments.     Fp.  44  ;  6  x  9  in. ;  well  illustrated. 

F-lectrle  HoIhIb.  Chain  Blockn,  CraneH  anti 
Trolie.vH.  The  Franklin  Moore  Co..  Win- 
st.d  Conn.  Catalog  Pii.  8;  3J  X  6  in.; 
illuslraleil.      Descriptive,   with   price   list. 

Pneumatic  ronveylne  nn«f  and  Fume 
Keroverv.  The  I >ust  Ricoverlng  &  Convey- 
ing Co,  <"h  V,  land,  Ohio.  P,ulletin  1.  Pp. 
31  :  81  X  11!  Ill  ;  illustrated.  Description  of 
special  ai"(';ir:itn3  and  its  application  to 
Industry. 

Short  f'our«e  in  Coal  MininK-  College 
of  Knginoering.  West  Virginia  ITniversity, 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.  Folder.  Pp.  S  ;  6  x  9 
In.  ;  illustrateil.  Announcemint  of  course  to 
lie  given  from  June  21  to  July  31  ;  unfolding 
to  one   sheet  for  wall  display. 

Sulllvnn  nrlll  Sleel  Furniire.  The  Sul- 
livan Machinery  Co.  Cbirai;,.  Ill  Hulletln 
74.  Pp  12  ;  6  X  9  in  :  illunr  i|.  .1.  D.scrlp- 
tlon  of  fumnce  or  forge,  op,  r.it.d  by  fuel 
oil  or  gas  for  tli-  heatlni,-  ,>f  rork-drlll 
and    hammer-drill   st.-el. 

DiBKonal  f>eek  rnncentriillnc  Tahlei*. 
The  Diister  Concentrator  Co,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind  Pulletin  5.  Pp  23  ;  9  \  6  In  :  Illus- 
trated De.irrlplion  of  the  Del»ter-Over- 
strom  type  of  table,  calling  attention  to 
changes    and    Improvements   made. 


.\merlcini  Trolle.v  Currier.  The  Ameri- 
can Steam  Conveyor  Corporation.  Chicago. 
111.  Bulletin  Pp  24  ;  7!!  X  103  in.  ;  illus- 
trated, liescription  of  a  one-man  mechan- 
ical   metluHl    of    haiiclliiiK    coal    ashus,    etc. 

Multiwhirl  Cooler.  The  Griscom-RusscU 
Co..  90  West  St..  .N'ew  York.  N.  Y.  I>ulletin 
:i02.  Pi>.  11;  6  X  9  in.;  illustrated.  De- 
.scription  of  device  for  cooling  lubricaliiig 
and  quenching  oils  in  tin-  heat  treatment  ot 
steel. 


Industrial  News 


New  York.  X.  Y. — Tlie  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing Co.  announces  the  removal  of  the  oltice 
of  its  Indu.'itrial  liearing  division  to  a  new 
building  at  loo  W.  41st  St..  New  York 
City,  where  larger  iiuarters  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  advertising,  sales  and  engi- 
neering departments  of  the  division.  D. 
Gleisen  is  the  munager  of  the  division. 

Knst  Pittsburgh.  Pa. — The  Westinghouse 
Klectric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  has  appointed 
A.  E.  Hitchner  assistant  to  the  manager, 
of  the  Industrial  Department,  in  charge 
of  mining  and  chemical  industries.  In  190(i 
Mr.  Hitchner  became  engaged  in  thi'  in- 
talkition  of  coal-handling  machinery  tor 
the  Link-Belt  Co.  In  1912  he  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  sub- 
office    of    the    ^VestinBhouse    company. 


Personals 


Culumbia  LTniversity,  New  York  City. 
Other  officers  elected  were:  Alonzo  B. 
Bradley,  vice  president  ;  George  C.  Stone. 
secretary  ;  John  Sbeafe  Douglas,  treasurer  ; 
and  S.  A.  Goldsehmidt.  Henry  C.  Pelton. 
William  W.  Lightpipe  and  George  E.  Stre- 
han,    managers. 

.•\rthur  F.  Martin,  formerly  with  the 
West  Virginia  Co-al  &  Coke  Co.  as  auditor. 
is  now  auditor  of  the  Boone  County  Coal 
Corporation,  witli  headquai:ters  at  Sharpies. 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Martin  has  been  connected 
with  the  Davis  Colliery  Co.  and  its  suc- 
cessor the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
for  a  p.-riod  of  1 2  years  prior  to  Jan.  1. 
1920,  when  he  became  the  sales  manager 
for  the  Grivn  Coal'  Co/,  operating  at 
.\drian    and    Strader,    W.    Va, 

,1.  ir.  T.ewis  is  the  new  Western  district 
manager  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co., 
a  large  exporting  concern  with  headquar- 
ters at  Richmond.  Va.  Mr.  Lewis  will  es- 
tablisli  his  headquarters  at  Huntington. 
W.  Va.  For  a  time  he  represented  the 
lOastern  Coal  and  Export  Co.  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

K.  F.  Wilson,  formerly  chief  chemist  for 
the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co..  stationed  at 
Irwin.  Pa.,  has  opened  a  commercial  testing 
laboratory  and  eonsultin.g  office  at  222 
South  Third  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  where 
lie  will  engage  in  private  practice,  specializ- 
ing  in   fuels,    industrial  waters,   and   so   on. 

II.  F.  Brockman.  chief  clerk  for  the  Tay- 
lor Coal  Co.,  at  Herrin.  111.,  recently  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  as  cashier  for 
the  Carney-Cherokee  Coal  Co..  at  Mul- 
berry, Kan. 

Oeorge  Hudson,  formerly  mining  engi- 
neer of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation,  at 
its  West  Frankfort.  111.,  mines,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Saline  County 
Coal  Co.,   at  mine  No.    6.   Herrin,   III. 


.Vinong  the  Changes  in  the  personnel  ot 
the  plant  management  of  .some  of  the  Sol- 
vav  collieries  in  the  northeastern  coial  fields 
of'  Kentucky  are  the  following:  C.  A. 
Warden,  who  has  lieen  general  superintend- 
ent over  the  Coaldale.  Henry  Clay,  Big 
Branch  and  Lookout  mines,  in  Pike  County, 
for  the  past  four  years,  goes  to  Huntington 
to  assume  the  duties  of  assistant  to  A.  B. 
Rawn.  general  manager  of  the  Solvay  Col- 
lieries Co.  Thomas  DeVenny  succeeds  Mr. 
Warden  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
Edgewater  properties.  Mr.  DeVenny  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Freeburn  plant 
of  The  Portsmouth-Solvay  Coke  Co.  for 
nearly  four  years,  dating  back  to,  the  time 
when  that  property  was  acquired  from  The 
Turkey  Gap  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  normal 
production  at  that  time  was  about  loo.iiiio 
ions  per  annum.  During  Mr.  DeVenny  s 
siiperintendency.  much  development  work 
took  place  including  several  mine  openings, 
an  additional  tipple,  the  erection  of  a  mod- 
ern machine  shop,  a  second  company  store, 
more  than  100  additional  dwellings,  .and  the 
institution  of  various  amusement  and  com- 
munity service  buildings.  The  normal  pro- 
duction of  coal  now  a|iproximate.s  400.000 
tons  a  year.  Mr.  DeVenny  is  widely  known 
in  the  Tug  Itiver  mining  circles  K,  I.. 
Bailev.  another  well  known  mining  man  of 
the  Williamson  field,  who  has  Been  suiur- 
intendent  of  the  Solvay  ofieration  at  Tol- 
land, on  Pond  Creek,  since  the  installation 
of  that  plant,  has  taken  the  iiosition  as 
superintendent  at  Freeburn.  Mr.  Bailey 
made  a  record  in  the  iihysical  development 
of  the  Tolland  plant  and  in  the  production 
of  coal.  The  new  superintendent  at  Tolland 
is  E.  W.  Prire,  formerly  with  the  Burnwell 
Coal  Co.  at  Sprigg.  W.   Va. 

■Tohn  Jeremiah  .Jr..  has  lieen  appointed 
general  superintendent  over  tiie  six  mines 
of  the  Willisville  Coal  &  Mining  Co..  in 
Perry  County.  111.,  succeeding  his  uncle 
Thomas  Jeremiah,  who  recently  died.  Mr. 
.Teremiah  had  been  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  company's  mines  at  Willisville  for  sev- 
eral years. 

.lamcK  Rnllo  has  resigned  his  position 
with  tlu'  American  Railway  .and  Mine  Sup- 
ply Co.  of  Chicago  to  accept  one  represent- 
ing the  Egyptian  Powder  Co..  with  head- 
quarters in   Marion,   III. 

E.  P.  Morltz.  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales  of  the  Combustion  Engineering  Cor- 
Tior.ation.  has  resigneil  .and  expects  to  retire 
from  .active  business  indefinitely  on  account 
of  poor  health.  He  had  been  ill  for  some 
time  previous  to  his  resignation.  No  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Moritz  ii.as  been  named  by 
the  company,  which  lias  offices  at  11  Hroad- 
w.ay.    New    York,    N.  Y. 

F.  .\.  Fldiceralil,  formerly  with  the  S.in- 
iramon  C^ounly  Mining  Co..  has  been  ap- 
pointerl  manager  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
coal  mines  of  W,  Tl.  Harris,  Inc.,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Rdwin  I.udlaw  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Alumni  Assoclallon  of  the  School 
of    Mines,    Engineering    and    ChemlBlry,    of 


Coming  Meetings 


Mine  Inspectors'  Institute  of  America  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  May  13.  14  and  I.t 
at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Secretary,  J,  W,  Paul, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June 
23,  24  and  2'  al  Reading.  Pa,  Secretary, 
W,    M,    Bertolet,    Reading.    Pa. 

Th,e  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  "Mining  Insti- 
tute will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Denver, 
Col.,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  First 
.Aid  IMeit  on  .\ug.  20  and  21.  Secretary. 
F.    W.    Whiteside.   Denver,   Col. 

■>!.  O.  I.  Coal  ..Vssociatlon  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  June  Ifi.  17  and  18  at 
Cedar  Point,  Ohio.  Secretary,  B.  F.  Nigh. 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Nntionul  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  10, 
Whit,.  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va  Secretary- 
manager,    Elliry    Gordon,    Philadelphia.    Pa, 

Kentucky  Mininc  luNlilute  will  hold  its 
:innual  meeting  June  4  and  5  :it  Li'xinetnn. 
Ky  Secntary,  C  W.  .'Strickland,  Hunting- 
ton, W.    Va, 

.\merican  Societ.v  of  Mechaiiicul  KiiRineers 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May  21.  25. 
26  and  27  at  St,  Louis.  Mo,  Secretary. 
Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  West  39th  St.,  New 
York    City. 

West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  lastitiite  w-il) 
hold  its  annual  meeting  June  7  and  8.  at 
"VVhite  Sulphur  Springs.  W  Va.  Secretary. 
R.   E.   Sherwood,   Charleston,   W.   Va. 

.\merican  Wliolcsale  Coal  .\HSOclaf  ion  ■will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  June  1  and  2  at 
IMttsburgh.  Pa.  Secretary.  G.  H.  Merry- 
weather.   Washington.   D.   C. 

The  Coliirnilo  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  .-\ii80- 
liution  will  holil  its  annual  meeting  June  8, 
at  Colorado  Springs.  Col.  Secretary,  E. 
Hopper,   Denver,  Col. 

West  Virginia  Freeport  Onnl  Operatflm' 
\KKnciulion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
June  3  at  Kingwood,  W.  Va.  Secretary, 
A.  T.   Camahan,   Akron,   Ohio. 

Intiprnalinnal  Railway  Fuel  Assnclatlon 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  21.  2.",  26 
and  27  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago.  III. 
Secretary.  J.  G.  Crawford.  Chicago.   III. 

.American  Insliliile  nf  Electrical  Engineer* 
holds  annual  convention  at  White  Suliihur 
Springs.  W.  Va..  June  29  to  July  2.  Secre- 
tary, F.  L.  Hutchinson,  New  York,  N.    ». 

NiillonnI  Coal  Asnoriaflnn  will  hold  Its 
annn.il  meeting  May  25,  26  ami  27  at  the 
Travmore  Hotel.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Secre- 
tary. W.  B.  Reed,  Commercial  BanK 
Building.   Washington,   D.   C. 
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Sympathy  for  the  Railroads 

NO  fair  minded  coal  man  will  raise  a  voice  against 
the  plea  of  the  railroads  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  rates.  Only  recently  the  coal  industry  went  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  government,  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission,  asking  for  relief  from  oppressively  low 
prices.  The  remeinbrance  of  those  times  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  railroads  with  hands  tied  make  the  coal 
industry  halt  before  it  sanctions  any  move  on  the  part 
of  Congress  that  may  lead  to  putting  their  business  in 
the  same  kind  of  harness.  Senator  Frelinghuysen's 
Coal  Commissioner  bill  is  harmless  in  this  respect  and 
it  has  many  excellent  provisions,  but  it  is  meeting  with 
objection  because  it  is  seen  as  an  opening  wedge  for 
permanent  government  control  of  the  coal  business. 


form  of  (Jovernment  control.     Let  the  motto  <if  the  coal 
industry  he,  'Fair  prices  for  all.'" 


_       Fair  Prices  for  All 

P  'T^HTS  coal  industry  of  ours  has  never  faced  a  more 
A  critical  situation  than  that  which  confronts  our 
business  today.  A  coal  operator  from  Chicago  writes 
us  further  along  this  line  and  so  well  does  he  put  it 
that  we  quote  his  letter.  He  adds,  "The  public  is  watch- 
ing closely  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  price  we  ask 
for  our  coal  is  just  to  all  concerned.  The  time  is  here 
when  no  industry,  however  important  or  necessary,  can 
be  successful  without  the  backing  of  public  opinion.  If 
we  are  going  to  sell  our  coal  at  reasonable  prices  and 
allow  our  sales  organizations  and  distributors  to  exploit 
the  public  by  asking  exhorbitant  prices  for  our  coal,  we 
ire  going  to  fail  lamentably  in  perhaps  the  greatest 
:risis  the  present  generation  of  coal  men  will  be  called 
apon  to  experience. 

"Let  those  of  us  who  market  our  coal  through  whole- 
salers be  very  sure  that  these  wholesalers  are  of  the 
right  kind,  so  that  we  shall  know  that  our  coal  reaches 
!he  ultimate  consumer  with  only  a  fair  and  reasonable 
margin  added  for  selling  commissions.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  our  coal  does  not  pass  through  three  or  four  hands 
before  it  is  finally  sold  to  the  consumer.  It  is  our  duty 
to  watch  these  things  and  thus  curtail  at  least  one 
probable  source  of  profiteering.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  the  ones  who  will  suffer  if  the  coal 
industiy  is  put  back  under  Govei'nment  control. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  coal  industry  in  years  past 
has  been  looked  upon  with  su.spicion,  although  whether 
::.r  not  this  suspicion  was  justified  does  not  enter  inlo 
the  present  situation.  It  remains,  however,  that  our 
sales  organizations  are  the  individual  points  of  contact 
we  have  with  the  public.  Therefore  it  is  entirely  up  to 
us  what  kind  of  an  impression  we  make  with  the  public 
from  now  on. 

"The  future  of  the  coal  industry  is  in  our  hands,  and 
it  is  entirely  up  to  us  to  decide  by  our  own  actions 
whether  we  are  to  manage  our  business  ourselves  or 
whether  we   are  to  be  supervised  once  more  by  some 


Freight  Jaw  May  Affect  Coal  Market 

COAL  operators  will  get  small  consolation  from  the 
fact  that  car  shortage  and  freight  delays  are  crip- 
pling iiidustries  other  than  coal.  Protests  lodged  at 
Washington  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  other  bodies  against  present  transportation  condi- 
tions mean  that  others  than  coal  shippers  are  feeling 
the  pinch.  The  term  car  shortage  will  have  a  new  mean- 
ing to  people  hereafter  and  other  business  will  better 
appreciate  the  position  and  the  complaints  of  the  coal 
man  when  lack  of  cars  and  freight  blockades  cause  non- 
delivery of  needed  fuel  and  are  made  the  basis  for 
higher  prices  because  of  increasing  costs. 

One  aspect  of  the  present  situation  should  be  kept 
before  the  coal  shipper.  With  industry  slackened  by 
lack  of  transportation  to  handle  in-  and  out-bound 
freight,  and  with  coal  a  deferred  class  of  movement,  a 
prolongation  of  present  conditions  may  cause  a  slump  in 
the  stringency  in  demand.  Whether  such  a  slump  will 
materialize  and,  if  it  comes,  whether  it  will  be  of  signifi- 
cant proportions,  depends  on  the  relative  size  of  stocks 
of  fuel  and  of  other  raw  materials  in  the  hands  of 
manufacturers. 

Otir  America})  Industries 

SPEAKING  generally  the  basal  industries  of  the  coun- 
trj-  are  ir.  the  control  of  Americans.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  their  regulation  has  been  so  easy  and  so  little 
i-esisted.  .\\\  through  the  war  it  was  the  essential 
industries  of  the  country  which  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  regulation  and  often  it  seemed  as  if  the  purpose  was 
to  make  ea.sier  the  operation  of  those  not  so  essential. 
Never  did  the  basal  industries  fail  to  respond.  Laws 
of  doubtful  constitutionality,  contravening  all  former 
practice,  were  accepted  patiently  and  without  litigation, 
in  the  hope  that  the  war  might  be  thereby  more  speedily 
fnd  completely  won.  Concessions  equally  great  were 
made  without  legal  compulsion  or  even  semblance  of  it. 
The  coal  industry  in  North  America  is  directed  almost 
wholly  by  Americans  and  former  citizens  of  the  British 
Isles.  It  accepted  every  kind  of  regulation — a  control 
almost  equivalent  to  Government  ownership.  It  made 
nn  average  profit  of  10  per  cent,  with  which  compare  the 
profit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  which  was  ten  times 
as  great.  Hardly  any  business  made  as  little  during 
the  period  of  the  war  as  did  the  coal  industry.  The 
capital  of  one  luxury-manufacturing  corporation  has 
just  been  increased  from  $3,000,000  to  $100,000,000 
without  taking  in  new  investors.  Probably  there  is  a 
little  watei  in  the  stock,  but  what  a  large  (|uantity  of 
ploughed-in  profits  must  be  repre-sented  by  that  huge 
capitalization ! 
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Water-Power  Legislation  aud  Coal 

PERHAPS  the  so-called  "super-power"  project  to 
study  which  the  sum  of  $125,000  is  to  be  alloted  by 
Congress  is  as  yet  too  much  of  a  dream  to  excite  the 
active  interest  of  coal  men.  Coupled  with  water-power 
legislation  now  pending  in  Washington  this  measure 
would  reorganize  power  production  and  distribution  and 
transportation  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  thereby 
reduce  by  one-half  the  steam  coal  used  in  this  area,  in 
which  it  is  said  40  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  country   is  consumed. 

The  water-power  bill  is  designed  to  permit  the  general 
development  of  latent  water  power  by  private  capital. 
In  sections  such  as  the  South  and  West,  where  water 
power  has  been  exploited,  coal  has  lost  markets  and  the 
further  use  of  water  to  run  the  wheels  of  industry  will 
still  further  reduce  the  demand  for  coal. 

The  prospect  is  not  one,  however,  to  frighten  the 
coal  producer,  for  it  is  inevitable  that  use  creates  new 
uses,  and  power,  whether  from  coal,  water  or  oil,  will 
be  demanded  in  ever-increasing  quantity  as  time  goes  on. 
A  single  feature  of  the  dream  of  the  super-power  proj- 
ect, the  electrification  of  the  railroads  in  the  East,  will 
so  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem in  this  sadly  congested  area  that  new  high  limits 
on  tidewater  shipments  can  be  reached. 


Assigned  Cars 

OBJECTION  to  assigned  cars  was  crystallized  dur- 
ing the  war  by  the  extension  of  the  practice  to 
include  commercial  shipments  in  addition  to  railroad 
fuel.  Prior  to  the  summer  and  fall  of  1917  the  com- 
mon practice  was  for  railroads  to  make  contracts  with 
producers  of  bituminous  coal  guaranteeing  a  full  car 
supply  and  often,  if  not  usually,  providing  a  minimum 
delivery  that  furnished  the  mine  steady  running  time. 
The  advantage  of  steady  operation  in  reducing  costs 
was  as  well  known  then  as  now,  though  not  so  scien- 
tifically expressed  as  by  the  Engineers  Committee  of 
the  Fuel  Administration.  No  such  objection  to  such 
contracts  were  then  made  as  are  now  voiced.  Some 
operators  regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of  supply- 
ing railroad  fuel  while  others  preferred  to  ship  com- 
mercial coal.  The  producer  who  elected  to  tie  up  with 
the  railroads  was  planning  to  take  a  smaller  profit  per 
ton  on  his  product  but  a  surer  one — the  operator  who 
held  his  coai  for  the  spot  market  was  playing  for  larger 
profit. 

The  industry  was  on  this  basis  for  years,  with  sharp 
controversies  each  spring  when  the  question  of  price 
came  up  for  discussion  between  the  operators  and  the 
fuel  purchasing  agents  of  the  roads.  Meetings  were 
held  at  which  the  producers  were  told  what  price  would 
be  paid  for  coal  that  year  and  they  usually  had  no  choice 
but  to  accept  if  they  desired  railroad  business.  The 
certainty  of  a  minimum  of  business  in  the  dull  summer 
time  and  of  a  full  car  supply  in  the  winter  if  there 
should  be  a  car  shortage,  was  weighed  against  the  low 
price,  for  beyond  question  the  railroads  used  the  power 
of  the  assigned  car  to  secure  a  low  price.  The  operators 
were  unorganized,  their  objections  were  without  weight 
and  the  railroads  got  their  coal  at  their  own  figures. 

A  new  era  in  the  coal  industry  began  with  the  con- 
tract season  of  April,  1917.  Demand  was  without 
IMraiici  and  prices  were  higher  than  ever  before  re- 
corded.    The  railroads  were  in   financial  straights  and 


were  trying  to  save  on  their  coal  bills  by  holding  down 
the  prices.  The  market  for  bituminous  coal  was  so 
strong  that  assigned  cars  ceased  to  hold  the  lure  of 
the  past  and  many  roads  were  unable  to  contract  for 
their  requirements,  because  they  would  not  pay  the 
going  price.  Such  was  the  condition  when  in  September, 
1917,  the  Fuel  Administration  began  its  work.  One  of 
the  first  obligations  assumed  by  the  organization  was 
the  provision  of  coal  for  the  railroads  and  certain  essen- 
tial industries  that  had  failed  to  cover  their  require- 
ments by  contract.  Priority  orders  for  the  roads  were 
issued  requiring  shippers  to  give  preference  to  engine 
fuel  contracts.  The  Fuel  Administration,  acting  with 
the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  assigned  cars  for  industrial  consumers  and 
needy  and  negligent  public  utilities.  This  system  of 
distribution  failed  utterly  to  meet  the  situation  and 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  producers  because  in 
the  stormy  months  in  the  winter  of  1917-18  the  assigned 
cars  absorbed  the  available  supply  throughout  the  East 
and  nothing  was  left  for  commercial  customers  not 
favored  as  war  essentials. 

After  a  bitter  fight  lasting  more  than  a  month  be- 
tween the  Railroad  Administration  on  one  side  and  the 
operators  backed  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  on  the 
other,  assigned  cars  were,  in  May,  1918,  forbidden  by 
order  of  the  President.  The  conditions  under  which 
they  were  abolished  are  important  to  bear  in  mind  at 
this  time.  Government  prices  were  in  effect — one  price 
for  all.  The  railroads  could  not  buy  coal  with  cars. 
Price  was  eliminated  from  the  equation.  Distribution 
was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and 
the  roads  could  be  and  were  assured  of  the  proper  share 
of  the  coal,  in  fact  their  requirements  were  given  first 
preference.  With  the  President  maintaining  his  policy 
of  the  same  price  to  all  and  the  supply  assured,  the 
railroads  did  not  need  assigned  cars. 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  when  contracts  for  the  ensuing 
coal  year  were  made,  the  roads  were  yet  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  and  the  ban  on  assigned  cars  was  still 
in  effect.  The  demand  for  coal  was  so  light,  however, 
that  no  difliculty  was  experienced  in  making  fuel  con- 
tracts, although  the  matter  of  price  was  the  subject  of 
bitter  controversy  and  sharp  recriminations.  The  oper- 
ators were  better  organized  than  before  the  war  and 
better  knew  how  to  secure  fair  prices  for  their  product. 
They  had  learned  their  costs  and  were  disposed  to  hold 
prices  above  those  costs.  Government  control  of  the 
railroads  ceased  on  March  1,  1920,  and  on  April  16  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  removed  the  restric- 
tions on  assigned  cars. 

Honest  efforts  were  made  by  the  representatives  of 
the  roads  and  the  National  Coal  Association  to  get  to- 
gether on  a  program  that  would  give  assurance  of  an 
adequate  fuel  coal  supply  without  the  use  of  assigned 
cars.  The  effort  failed,  and  failed  because  the  operators 
are  without  legal  power  to  collectively  talk  i)rices.  Fur- 
thermore, the  operators'  associations  are  without  power 
to  allocate  orders  for  coal  among  their  members  for 
any  purpose  and  to  insist  upon  and  require  the  fulfill 
ment  of  the  orders.  In  other  words,  the  two  conditions 
that  obtained  during  the  period  of  Government  control, 
assurance  of  price  and  of  supply,  are  no  longer  in  effect. 
The  purchasers  of  fuel  coal  see  in  assigned  cars  a  means 
to  secure  both,  and  until  some  plan  is  evolved  the  prac- 
tice will  be  followed.  The  next  move  is  up  to  the  oper- 
ators.    Some  new  plan  must  be  brought  forth. 
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Seasonal  Freight  Rates  Will  Affect  Coal 
Fields  in  Varying  Degrees* 

Differentials  Recommended  by  the  Engineers  Greatly  Increase  tne  Incentive 
to  Summer  Buying — The  Maximum  Discount  Proposed  Is  More  Than 
Three  Times  the  Normal   Drop  in   Spot  Prices  in  the  Pittsburgh   District 

By  F.  G.  Tryon 


HEARINGS  on  the  seasonal  coal  freight  rate  bills 
have  developed  sharp  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Support 
of  the  measure  has  been  confined  largely  to  the  fields 
of  the  Middle  West,  whereas  the  testimony  presented 
by  representatives  of  the  Appalachian  operators  was 
generally  adverse.  Into 
this  controversy  it  is  not 
my  place  to  enter.  As  I 
see  it,  the  business  of  the 
coal  statistician  of  the 
Geological  Survey  is  to 
publish  facts  and  leave 
the  task  of  taking  action 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
to  others.  This  article  is 
therefore  limited  boa  brief 
presentation  of  certain 
facts  which  may  help  to 
clarify  the  discussion.  It 
might  have  been  expected 
that  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  any  change  in  the  existing  rate  structure 
would  produce  a  whole  crop  of  unexpected  developments. 
This  has  been  clearly  brought  out  by  the  testimony  at 
the  hearing  of  the  Senate  committee  considering  the 
bill. 

Two  bills  are  now  before  the  committee,  the  original 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  (S.  4,087), 
and  a  substitute  bill  (S.  4,278),  proposed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  headed  by  Eugene  McAulifife.  The 
first  bill  provides  for  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent  in  all 
coal  freight  rates  during  the  months  from  April  to 
August,  inclusive,  of  each  year,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  15  per  cent  over  the  base  rate  during  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year. 

The  substitute  bill,  introduced  by  the  engineers,  pro- 
poses three  modifications  of  this  plan:  Fixed  differen- 
tials in  cents  per  ton  are  substituted  for  the  percentage 
differentials;  the  differentials  are  gi-aduated  from 
month  to  month ;  the  period  of  discount  is  from  Febru- 
arv  to  July  instead  of  from  April  to  August.  At  the 
hearings  preference  was  generally  expressed  for  the 
substitute  bill,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  differentials  were 
concerned. 

Now  what  do  these  differentials  proposed  in  the 
engineers'  bill  mean  in  terms  of  the  average  freight 
rate  on  coal?  The  differentials  vary  from  minus  25 
cents  in  March,  April  and  May  to  plus  25  cents  in 
October,  November  and  December.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  the  average  freight  rate 


At  the  hearings  on  the  seasonal  coal  freight 
rate  bill,  Senator  Frelinghuysen  asked  Di- 
rector Smith,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  for 
his  opinion  of  the  proposed  legislation.  In 
his  testimony.  Doctor  Smith  introduced  facts 
which  it  is  believed  should  be  made  available 
to  the  coal  fraternity  while  the  subject  is 
under  discussion.  COAL  AGE  has  requested 
F.  G.  Tryon,  in  charge  of  coal  statistics  for 
the  Geological  Survey,  who  prepared  the  ex- 
hibits, to  summarize  these  new  data. 


on  coal  is  about  $1.56  for  bituminous  and  $2.28  for  an- 
thracite, both  per  net  ton.  These  were  the  figures 
prevailing  in  1919.  They  represent  the  average  reve- 
nue per  ton  of  revenue  coal  hauled  by  all  roads  in  that 
year.  The  weighted  average  for  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous would  be  about  $1.68  per  net  ton.      In  terms  of 

this  average  freight  rate 
the  engineers'  differen- 
tials would  therefore  vary 
from  minus  15  per  cent 
to  plus  15  per  cent.  Table 
I  gives  the  differential  for 
each  month,  first  in  cents 
per  ton,  and  then  in  per 
cent  of  the  average 
freight  rate.  In  the  last 
column  of  the  table  the 
modified  freight  rate  is  e.x- 
pressed  as  an  index  num- 
ber. Thus  if  the  average 
for  the  year  be  taken  as 
100,  the  January  rate  will 
be  106;  the  rate  in  February,  95;  in  March,  85,  etc. 
Having  reduced  the  freight  rate,  as  it  would  be  mod- 
ified by  the  engineers'  bill,  to  index  numbers,  we  can 
now  compare  it  with  index  numbers  of  the  monthly 
changes  in  production.  This  is  done  in  Table  II.  The 
first  column  represents  points  above  or  below  the  aver- 
age freight  rate,  assuming  the  engineers'  differentials 
to  be  applied.  In  the  last  three  columns  the  produc- 
tion figures  are  shown  in  the  same  way. 

The  year  chosen  is  1913,  the  latest  normal  year.  Thus 
in  the  month  of  April  the  engineers'  differentials  pro- 
vide a  discount  of  minus  15  points.  The  United  States 
production  in  the  same  month  of  1913  was  16  points 
below  the  average.  Production  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion was  15  points  below,  and  in  the  Western  States  17 
points  below. 


TABLE  I. 

WHAT  THE  niFFEREXTIALS  PROPO.SED  IM  TFIE  ENGINEERS-  BIl.t 

(S.  4.278)  MEAN  IN  PER  CEN'T  OF  AN  A\'ERAGE 

COAL  FREIGHT  RATE 
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+  IOe 

±^? 
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Fohruar\- 

1    68 

—  lOe 

94 
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1    68 

— 25e 

-15% 
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April 

1    68 

—25c 

-15"^ 

85 
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1    68 

—25c 

=  '^ 

85 

June 

1    68 

—  15c 

<>\ 

.ruiv      .    . 

.  .         1    68 

—  5c 

—  y'c 

97 

VuKUst   . . . 

1    68 

+  5c 

+  Ki 

10) 

September . 

1    68 

+  I5c 

+    "^r 

109 

October 

1    68 

+  25c 

+  I5^„ 

115 

Xoveniber . 

. . . .       1    68 

+  25c 

+  \9^r 

IIS 

Oeeeniber . 

...       1    68 

+25c 

^15^0 

115 

♦Average 

revenue  fu 

r  ton  of  revcniip  roa 

1  cliotli  anthriei 

e  ami  bitntirrpi.ii.. 

hauled  by  all  roads  in   1919. 
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The  Engineers'  Differentials  -Cxpret^ee^ 
as  discount  be/oyr  the  freight  rate  in  the 
mctximum  month.      Figures  represent  per- 
centnqes  of  the  average  freight  rate  ___ 
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UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION 

of 

Bituminous  Coal 

1913 
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Applied  to 

PRODUCTION  IN   THE 

APPALACHIAN  REGION 

1913 

339,000,000  Tons 
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Fig.   1.     Seasonal 

Rates  Compared 

with  Production 

In  this  diagram  the 
monthly  differential.s  in 
freight  i-ates  on  coal,  pro- 
posed by  the  engineers' 
bill,  are  expressed  as 
discounts  below  the  maxi- 
mum rate.  These  dis- 
counts are  then  superim- 
posed on  the  diagrams 
of  production  of  a  normal 
year  of  the  Eastern  fields, 
the  Western  fiields,  an<l 
of  the  United  States.  The 
differentials  are  too  great 
for  the  East,  not  sufficient 
for  the  West,  but  about  fit 
the  average  of  the  whole 
countr\'. 


Fig.  2.  How  Proposed 

Rates  Would  Affect 

Leading      Coal 

Carrying  Roads 

The  discounts  beiow 
maximum  shown  in  Fig.  1 
are  here  shown  applied  to 
four  of  the  leading  coal- 
carrying  railroads.  The 
system  appears  more 
nearly  to  meet  the  sea- 
sonal lag  in  production  on 
the  Pennsylvania  than  on 
the  other  roads.  The  dis- 
counts should  be  shifted 
several  months  to  suit  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  where 
the  maximum  rate  of  pro- 
duction is  in  August  to 
October,  rather  than  in 
the  winter. 
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Examination  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  engi- 
neers' differentials  are  well  in  step  with  the  fluctuations 
in  the  production  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but 
not  so  well  in  step  with  either  the  West  or  the  Appala- 
chian repion.  if  taken  separately.  This  is  because  the 
prevailing  sejisonal  swing  in  the  Appalachians  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  West.  The  high  months  in  the 
West  are  from  September  to  February.  In  the  Ap- 
palachians they  are,  generally  speaking,  from  June  to 
Xovember. 

TABLE  II. 

(c.Ml'AKISON  OP  THE  DIFrEl!i:N'TIAI.S  l'IU)l'OSi;n  IN  Till':  KNOt- 

XEER'S  BILL  (S.  4.278)  WITH  MONTHLY  FT.UCTirATIOXS  IN 

PRODUCTION— 1913. 


Months 


iginccrs' 

Vn 

l«l  .'^tato 

Apptilnchiaii 
lU'ieion 

We. 

vni  .StjitvH 

'e^elltiaI.■^ 

V 

roiluction 

1 

luiluotion 

rroductioii 

+  b 

4 

—  0 

+  17 

—  6 

1 

-  3 

+  4 

—15 

-  8 

-  9 

-  3 

-15 

10 

-15 

—  17 

—15 

—  5 

—25 

—  9 

-  4 

+  3 

-21 

—  3 

-  4 

+  1 

—  15 

+  3 

+  3 

+  8 

-  -  9 

-f-  9 

+  7 

+  6 

+  7 

+  15 

+  1(1 

+  6 

+20 

+  15 

+  15 

+  10 

+  29 

+  15 

+  3 

—  2 

+  14 

iiiinittry 

l''cl>ruftry 

Mart'h 

Aplil 

May 

.luiio 

July 

.Auirust 

September 

Oi-tohiT 

November. . . . 
IJcceniber 

I  Fur  <-oinpurisou  the  monthly  piotluction  statistics  have  also  been  c-i>iivrrtetl  to 

iiuifx  numbery  ia  whifh  the  average  for  the  ye.ir  equals    100.     The 

fieur'^.s  given  here  are  point.s  ni>o\'e  nr  below  tho  avcniRe.) 

To  bring  out  these  differences  more  clearly  Diagram 
1  has  been  prepared.  The  purpose  of  the  differentials 
is,  of  course,  to  fill  up  the  hollow  between  the  peaks 
in  the  annual  production   curve.     To  visualize  the  ef- 

Jon.  Feb.  Mar.Apr.KoyJun. Jury  Auei.Sep.  Oct  Niov.Dec. 


lectiveness  of  the  discounts  proposed,  we  may  draw  a 
picture  of  them  and  then  apply  the  picture  to  pictures 
of  the  monthly  production  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  The 
differentials  are  shown  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  the  diagram  as  a  series  of  inverted  columns  each 
one  of  which  represents  a  total  discount  below  the 
maximum  rate.  They  provide  in  January  for  a  total 
di.scount  of  9  points,  or  9  per  cent  of  the  average.  In 
February-  the  discount  becomes  21  points;  in  March. 
April  and  May,  ^0  points;  in  June  it  recedes  to  24 
points;  in  July,  to  18  points;  in  August,  to  12  points; 
in  September,  to  6  points,  and  in  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December,  when  the  maximum  rate  is 
in  effect,  there  is  no  discount. 

Now  suppo.se  we  imagine  this  picture  of  the  discounts 
lifted  up  bodily  and  placed  on  top  of  a  picture  of  the 
monthly  production  of  coal  drawn  to  the  same  .scale 
(upper  right-hand  corner).  We  can  shift  the  discount 
picture  up  and  down  until  the  maximum  line  comes  to 
rest  at  the  top  of  the  black  column  of  maximum  pro- 
duction, which  happens  to  be  in  November.  The  posi- 
tion it  would  occupy  is  shown  by  the  shaded  overprint. 
If  the  differentials  were  perfectly  adjusted  the  dis- 
count columns  would  supplement  the  heights  of  the 
production  columns  and  fill  the  hollow  in  the  produc- 
tion diagram,  and  they  do  so  supplement  very  neatly 
the  1913  production  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  But 
when  we  come  to  apply  the  discount  diagram  to  the 
hollow    in    the    production    diagram   for   the   Western 
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Fig.  3.     Seasonal 

Rates  Compared 

with  Spot  Prices 

This  diagi'ain  compares 
the  differentials  proposed 
by  the  engineers'  bill,  ex- 
pressed as  discounts  below 
the  maximum,  with  the 
range  of  spot  prices  for 
bituminous  coal  in  the 
United  States  in  several 
important  fields.  The  dis- 
counts are  plainly  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  buying 
in  the  summer,  being  well 
below  the  normal  summer 
level  in  spot  prices. 
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Fig.  4.     Seasonal 

Rates  Compared 

with  Spot  Prices 

In  three  of  the  fields 
shown  in  this  diagram  the 
discounts  offered  by  sea- 
sonal rates  offer  greater 
incentive  to  summer  buy- 
ing than  have  the  drops 
in  spot  prices  in  the  sum- 
mer of  a  normal  year.  In 
eastern  Kentucky  the  dis- 
counts in  1913  would  not 
have  equaled  the  drop  in 
spot  prices. 
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states,  taken  by  themselves,  the  fit  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
It  is  even  less  satisfactory  when  the  discounts  are  ap- 
plied to  the  production  diagram  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

In  the  same  way  Diagram  II  shows  the  proposed 
discounts  applied  to  shipments  over  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal carriers  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  discounts 
fit  fairly  well  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginian  dia- 
grams, but  are  somewhat  out  of  place  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  Norfolk  &  Western.  These  examples  might 
of  course  be  multiplied,  but  they  will  suffice  to  show 
that  there  are  wide  variations  from  district  to  district, 
and  that  no  single  set  of  discounts  can  be  devised  to  fit 
all  cases. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  differential  in  freight  rate 
would  not  be  a  more  powerful  inducement  to  storage 
in  the  summer  than  the  natural  slump  in  the  market 
price  of  coal  which  normally  occurs  in  the  summer.  To 
test  this  statement  Table  III  was  prepared.  The  year 
1913  was  one  of  active  business  in  which  the  range  of 
prices  from  winter  to  summer  was  apparently  as  great 
as  may  ordinarily  be  expected — much  greater,  for  in- 
stance, than  that  in  either  1914  or  1915. 

The  average  spot  price  f.o.b.  mine  of  all  grades  and 
sizes  of  bituminous  coal  in  January,  1913,  was  $1.47 
per  net  ton.  January  was  the  maximum  month  for  that 
year.     The   lowest   average   price   in    any   month    was 


11.23,  in  May.  In  other  words,  the  maximum  di.scount 
offered  to  the  average  purchaser  of  bituminous  coal  by 
the  range  of  market  prices  was  24  cents  for  that  year. 
In  comparison  with  this  figure  the  maximum  discount 
offered  by  the  engineers'  differentials- — 50  cents  per  ton 
— appears  very  considerable. 

T.\BLE  in.     COMP.\R.\TIVE  IXDUCEMENT  TO  STORAGE  OFFERED 

UY  PROPOSED  SE.\SON.\L  R.\TES  .\.N"D  BY  THE 

1913  SIMMER  SI.fMP  IX  MINE  PRICES 

Discount  Below  Disoount  Bplow 

FreiRht  Rate  Average  .Spot 

Muxinuiin  Month  F.o.b.   Mine 

riulcr  Price 

Months                               EngiiH'on*'  Bill  Maximum  Month* 
(S.  4,278) 

Jnnuniy..    .                      $0,15  0 — Maximum    mont.*i 

Februan-                               55  $0  18 

March   '                                     50  22 

April 50  2} 

^Iav 50  24 

June 40  24 

July JO  22 

August 20  19 

September 10  18 

S'-'"''"., °1  Maximum  !i 

^""'"'"•J S       month.  \l 

Decctnoer.        .- 0  J  .19 

»  Taken  from  Pricesi  of  Coal  and  Coke.  191  J-I9I8,  by  C.  E.  I.esher.  In  191} 
the  nionth  of  maximum  price  was  January,  when  the  weighted  average  upot  price 
of  all  bituminous  coal;*,  all  Kize^,  was  $1.47  per  net  ton.  In  February  the  overage 
waa  18c.  letw:  in  March.  22  c.  less,  etc. 

To  visualize  the  magnitude  of  the  engineers'  discounts 
alongside  the  range  in  spot  prices  Diagrams  III  and  IV 
have  been  prepared.  The  scheme  of  presentation  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  preceding  diagrams.     In  this 
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case,  however,  the  differentials  are  expressed  in  cents 
per  ton  rather  than  in  per  cent  of  the  average  rate. 
The  shaded  overprint  of  the  engineers'  discount,  it 
vk-iil  be  seen,  overlaps  the  columns  of  average  price  in 
the  majority  of  instances.  Thus  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict the  market  price  at  no  time  fell  more  than  15 
cents  below  the  maximum,  a  figure  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  discount  afforded  by  the  engineers'  bill. 
The  only  one  of  the  six  districts  shown  in  which  the 
range  of  market  spot  <iu()tations  exceeded  the  engi- 
neers' discount  was  eastern  Kentucky. 

The  diagrams  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  pro- 
posed differentials  constitute  a  much  larger  incentive 
to  store  than  do  the  ordinary  fluctuations  in  market 
prices.  Especially  does  this  appear  probable  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  buyer  can  count  upon  the  freight 
differential  but  has  no  guarantee  as  to  what  the  future 
market  price  may  be.  The  price  usually  goes  up  in  the 
fall,  but  it  does  not  always  do  so,  and  in  any  case  there 
is  no  means  of  predicting  how  much  the  rise  will  be. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearings  brought  out  the  fact 
that  tt^e  engineers'  bill  as  drawn  was  not  intended  to 
apply  to  intrastate  rates.    This  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 


lAlil.l-:    I\'     -IlISTUIUl'TlON    ity    Uni'.MINOMS    COAI.    I'llOmCKl) 

I.\  THK  TNITKI)  STATES,  1917  A.\D  1918,  HY  HOVTKS  AND 

nKSTINATION'S(a) 

1917   .     . 1918   - 

-Net  Tuiin  rerCeiit  .N('t  Toiia       r.rC.iit 

IVi-a  within  ilioSlnti- 201.000.000  37  209.000,000  >6 

shippidtootliorStitPti 129.000,000  23  137,000,000  24 

r«cl  hy  niilrouih 146.000,000  26  149.000.000  26 

IXjinrlfHl  hvrnil      9.000,000  2  11,000.000  2 

Shipped  to  tiili'wutiT 39.000,000  7  45.000,000  8 

Shippi'd  t»  Urcut  Lakes  for  rargo     28,000,000  5  28,000.0011  5 

Total  production SS2.000,000       100  379,000,000         100 

f-fl  Thirt  stMtctiii'tit  does  not  inrludi-  tin-  toiiiiitKe  ri'..lMpprd  from  l.iike  i^iiiMTi"* 
und  l.uke  Mii-li>|;uii  dot'K.'*. 

portance,  as  the  strictly  intrastate  business,  exclusive 
of  shipments  to  tide  and  to  the  Lakes,  and  of  railroad 
fuel  is  about  37  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Table  IV  summarizes  the  statistics  of  coal  distribu- 
tion in  1917  and  1918. 

If  the  Lake  and  tidewater  business  is  to  be  excepted 
from  the  application  of  the  seasonal  rate,  the  tonnage 
to  which  the  plan  would  be  applicable  is  restricted  to 
the  23  or  24  per  cent  shipped  by  rail  from  one  state  to 
another,  plus  whatever  part  of  the  26  per  cent  used  by 
the  railroads  is  revenue  coal  in  interstate  business. 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Takes  Issue  with 
National  Coal  Association 

IN  answer  to  the  assertion  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  cease  to  ask  for 
monthly  cost  reports  because  the  first  round  of  the  fight 
in  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.  case  went  against  them.  Com- 
missioner Gaskill  has  just  sent  a  letter  to  coal  operators. 

Mr.  Gaskill  says  the  commission  did  not  agree  to  be 
bound  by  the  result  of  one  suit.  In  fact,  pointing  out 
some  of  the  advantages  of  monthly  coal  cost  reports, 
he  asks  support  of  operators  in  making  them  a  success. 
Many  reports,  he  says,  continue  to  be  received.  The 
letter  is  as  follows: 

"I  am  writing  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  advising  the  commission  that  your  Company 
deems  it  inadvisable  to  furnish  monthly  cost  reports 
pending  final  adjudication  by  the  courts  of  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  require  such  reports 
from  coal  mining  companies. 

"We  note  your  statement  that  this  position  is,  as  you 
understand  it,  in  harmony  with  arrangements  made 
with  the  attorneys  representing  the  commission  with 
relation  to  the  suit  brought  by  the  Maynard  Coal 
Company. 

"We  fear  that  in  some  way  a  misunderstanding  with 
reference  to  the  attitude  taken  by  the  commission  in 
this  regard  has  arisen,  and  for  this  reason  desire  to 
make  it  clear  to  you  that,  following  suggestions  made  to 
us  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute  by  which  the  production  of  these 
reports  was  authorized,  we  consented  to  co-operate  in 
the  early  presentation  of  a  series  of  actions,  but  we  did 
not  agree  that,  in  event  of  a  decision  in  one  of  these 
cases  adverse  to  the  exercise  of  the  statutory  power,  the 
commission  should  be  bound  thereby  with  respect  to 
other  companies  not  parties  to  the  action. 

"if  it  has  been  represented  to  you  that  the  commission 
agreed  to  accept  an  adverse  finding  in  one  of  these 
cases  as  conclusive  as  to  all  companies  pending  a  final 
adjudication,  we  regret  to  .say  that  the  attitude  of  the 


commission  has  not  been  properly  understood  or 
interpreted  to  you. 

"The  purpose  which  the  commission  is  endeavoring  to 
serve  by  the  collection  of  these  cost  reports,  and  the 
issue  of  monthly  bulletins  based  thereon,  was  deemed  by 
Congress  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  the  commis- 
sion does  not  believe  that  it  should  regard  this 
determination  of  public  interest  as  dispelled  by  the 
single  decision  recently  pronounced. 

"We  find  that  a  very  large  number  of  coal  operators 
are  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  value  of  having  on 
record  with  a  disinterested  body  the  actual  facts  con- 
nected with  their  coal  production  as  to  lead  them  to 
waive  any  question  arising  out  of  this  decision,  and  not 
only  to  furnish  the  reports  but  to  urge  that  the  com- 
mission to  continue  this  collection  and  publication  of 
its  monthly  bulletins.  The  existence  of  this  body  of 
facts  and  figures  is  valuable  both  to  the  operators  and 
to  the  general  public;  to  the  former  because  it  is  their 
protection  against  suspicion  and  to  the  latter  because  it 
affords  a  proper  basis  from  which  to  draw  conclusions. 

"The  commission  earnestly  desires  to  obtain  the 
results  contemplated  by  the  statute  without  resort  to 
penalty  proceedings,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  coal  operators  realize  the  value 
of  these  reports,  the  commissions  entertains  the  hope 
that  irrespective  of  the  Maynard  decision  it  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  through  the  co-operation  of  the  opera- 
tors the  facts  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  cost 
ascertainment. 

"The  commission  submits  to  those  operators  who  are 
not  now  within  the  scope  of  the  Maynard  decision,  but 
who  are  inclined  to  take  the  effect  thereof  to  themselves, 
that  they  consider  this  question  in  the  long  view 
whether  it  is  not  to  their  interests  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  general  public  whom  they  serve,  to  record  the 
actual  facts  connected  with  their  industry." 


On  May  8  President  Wilson  issued  an  executive  order 
directing  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  take  over 
the  records  of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  complete  any 
unfinished  business. 
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A  new  suggestion  for  handling  the  problem 
of  seasonal  movement  of  coal  is  contained  in 
the  suggestion  of  prominent  coal  operators 
that  in  the  summer  months  a  drawback  on 
the  freight  charges  be  allowed  for  coal  that 
is  put  into  storage,  thus  encouraging  the 
very  thing  for  which  the  seasonal  rates  are 
devised.    What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal? 


Seasonal  Rate  Bill  Reported  by  Committee 

A  SEASONAL  coal  freight  rate  bill  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Frelinghuyseii  sub-committee  and  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  full  Senate  Inter.state  Commerce 
Committee,  of  which  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  is 
chairman.  The  bill  as  reported  embodies  the  rates  and 
the  months  proposed  in  the  engineers'  bill.  No  ex- 
empt ion.s  are  made  for  shipments  to  tidewater  or  on 
coal  intended  for  trans-shipment  over  the  Great  Lakes. 
When  the  rate  is  seventy-five  cents  or  less  it  is  excluded 
from  rhe  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  given  more  latitude  than  in  either 
of  the  bills  which  had  been  proposed.  The  scope  of  the 
bill  has  been  extended  somewhat  and  includes  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal,  coke,  lignite,  briquets,  boulets 
and  petroleum  coke. 

Since  Congress  apparently  is  determined  to  have  some 
form  of  seasonal  coal  rate  legislation,  operators  are 
discussing  an  alternative  proposition.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  form  of  drawback  be  arranged  on  coal  actually 
.;tored.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  pointed  out.  would 
not  reward  the  purchaser  who  accepts  the  freight  reduc- 
tion but  who  does  not  store  the  coal.  Since  the  avowed 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  promote  storage,  several  promi- 
nent operators,  at  least,  ai-e  of  the  opinion  that  the 
drawback  proposition  would  do  more  to  insure  storage 
than  a  blanket  reduction  in  rates.  It  is  their  belief 
that  such  a  proposition  is  feasible  and  that  it  could  be 
carried  out  as  easily  as  are  the  milling-in-transit  r;'.tes 
and  other  such  tariff  arrangements. 

In  its  unanimous  report  to  the  full  committee  the 
sub-committee  report  itemizes  the  beneficial  results 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  seasonal  rate,  as  well 
as  the  principal  objectioi  s  which  are  raised  again.st  such 
rates.  Reasons  are  advanced  in  an  effort  to  show  that 
these  objections  are  untenable.  These  analyses  are  those 
which  were  announced  by  Senator  Frelinghu.vsen  sev- 
eral months  ago  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  speeches  on 
the  subject  in  the  Senate.  As  they  have  been  published 
widely,  they  will  not  be  repeated  here.  Extracts  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  are  as  follows: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  4278)  to  further  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  having  .had  the  same 
under  consideration,  having  conducted  extended  hear- 
ings respecting  both  bills,  and  having  heard  the  te.sti- 
mony  of  numerous  coal  operators,  coal  dealers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  local 
business  as.sociations,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of 
the  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
chairman  of  the  [nterstato  Commerce  Commission,  and 
a  representative  of  the  railroads,  rejjorts  thereon  with 
the  recommendation  thai  the  bill  be  passed  with 
amendments. 


"This  bill  incorporates  amendments  suggested  by 
Chairman  Edge  E.  Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  has  the  unqualified  and  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  membei's  of  that  commission.  The  bill  S. 
4087  proposed  that  rates  on  coal  should  be  15  per  cent 
less  than  the  tariff  rate  from  April  1  to  Aug.  31  in  each 
yeai",  and  15  per  cent  above  the  tariff 'rate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

"While  a  considerable  number  of  coal  operators  ap- 
peared at  the  hearings  and  testified  against  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  opposition  of  the  operators  was  by  no 
means  unanimous.  One  of  the  most  earnest  advocates 
of  this  legislation  is  Eugene  McAuliffe,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  a  gentleman  who  has  had  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  the  operation  of  railroads. 

"Most  of  the  operators  who  opposed  the  legislation 
founded  their  objections  on  local  consideration  peculiar 
to  their  ovra  properties  in  relation  to  the  changes  in 
rates  proposed  in  this  le.yrislation.  For  example,  cer- 
tain operators  whose  coal  is  of  such  inferior  quality  that 
it  will  not  store  satisfactorily  feared  the  introduction 
of  rates  which  would  encourage  the  storage  of  the  coal 
produced  by  their  comjretitors.  The  sub-committee 
feels,  however,  that  legislation  which  will  result  in  in- 
calculable benefit  for  the  whole  public  and  which  will 
entail  but  slight  disadvantages  for  the  great  majority 
of  mine  operators,  .should  not  be  denied  approval  be- 
cause it  may  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  isolated 
coal  operators. 

"Some  of  the  criticism  aimed  at  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  based  on  the  fact  that  it  affected  coal  moving 
to  Lake  Erie  points  for  trans-shipment  by  water  to  up- 
per Lake  ports  and  coal  mf)ving  to  tidewater,  as  well  as 
coal  moving  but  a  short  distance.  This  bill  remedies  the 
latter  objection  V)y  si)ecifically  excluding  from  its  opera- 
tion coal  moving  on  rates  of  75  c.  or  less.  It  also  con- 
fers on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  broad- 
est discretion  to  alter  or  modify  the  prescribed  differen- 
tials where  their  enforcement  might  result  in  unreason-  J 
able  hardship  to  individuals,  communities  or  carriers,  ^ 
thus  [)ermitting  the  commission  to  examine  carefully 
and  to  remedy  peculiar  local  situations. 

Summer  Storage  is  the  Solution 

"The  committee  i-ealizes,  of  cour.se,  that  the  feasi- 
bility and  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  legislation  de- 
pend very  largely  ujion  the  practicability  of  storing  coal 
in  large  and  small  quantities.  It  therefore  solicited 
and  received  a  large  amount  of  testimony  from  such  ex- 
perts as  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  various  coal  operators  and  from  coal 
dealers  on  this  point.  As  a  result  of  this  testimony  and 
from  information  secured  from  correspondence,  the 
committee  entertains  no  doubt  whatever  that  practic- 
ally every  kind  of  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  can 
be  stored  safely,  conveniently  and  cheaply. 

"The  tonnage  of  coal  produced  which  cannot  be  stored 
satisfactorily  is  almost  negligible.  The  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  most  of  the  testimony  advanced  to  cast 
a  doubt  on  the  feasibility  of  storing  coal  is  based  al- 
most uniformly  on  a  disinclination  to  change  the  pres- 
ent hand-to-mouth  policy  under  which  the  countr>'  now 
obtains  its  coal,  scarcely  knowing  one  day  whether  the 
next  day's  supply  of  coal  will  be  available  or  not.  It 
feels  that  this  ultraconservative  attitude,  m  the  face  of 
constantly  recurring  coal  famines,  T)ringing  unemploy- 
ment and  possible 'starvation  in  their  wake,  is  entirely 
unwarranted." 
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FIG.    1.      CnOSS-SRCTION    OF    THK    ItOCK-SEPARATOK    HOUSK  AND  BKEAKEU 

-Much  i»f  thi-  rock  is  separated  from  the  ooal  before  it  goes  to  the    lireaker  proper.     This  simplifies  the  proljlem  of  breaker  prepara- 
tion and  saves  much  wear  and  tear  on  the  breaker  machinery. 

An  Anthracite  Breaker  That  Is  Different 


Four  Important  Details,  Differing  from  Ordinary  Practice,  Have 
Been  Incorporated  in  the  Design  of  This  Breaker — These  Inno- 
vations Have  Been  Tested  and  Found  Satisfactory  in  Operation 


By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 


DURING  the  past  few  years  breaker  construc- 
tion has  been  revolutionized.  Probably  the 
most  advanced  structure  of  this  kind  of  all 
those  built  or  rebuilt  is  the  No.  11  breaker  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.,  near  Coaldale,  Pa. 
This  breaker  has  now  been  in  operation  less  than  a 
year,  but  the  new  features  that  were  installed  have 
been  thoroughly  tried  out  and  have  proved  successful. 

Four  important  details  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  design  of  this  breaker  that  are  either  entirely  new 
or  have  been  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  plants 
previously  built.  Never  before  have  all  these  features 
been  combined  in  one  breaker. 

The  new  features,  which  will  be  described  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  order  named,  are  as  follows:  The  rock- 
separator  house,  a  different  type  of  shaker  screen  from 
that  usually  employed,  a  combination  of  mechanical 
pickers  and  jigs  and  a  system  of  motor  drive  con- 
trolled from  one  central  point. 

Rock  Is  Separated  Outside  Main  Breaker 

Two  main  divisions  are  made  in  the  preparation  of 
the  coal  at  this  breaker.  These  are:  The  rock-separ- 
ator house  and  the  regular  breaker.  The  function  of 
the  rock-separator  house  is  indicated  by  its  name. 
All  that  is  done  in  this  building  is  to  remove  the 
large  rock  from  the  coal  and  crush  the  large  coal  to 
its     proper     size     for     treatment     in     the     breaker. 


Although   scarcely   new  this   system   is   not  common. 
It  has  been  employed  elsewhere  chiefly,  however. 

The  rock  house  is  part  of  the  original  breaker 
and  is  constructed  mainly  of  wood.  The  new  breaker, 
however,  is  of  the  latest  type  of  steel  construction. 
The  floors  are  of  steel  and  concrete  and  no  wood  is 
used  except  where  necessary  in  the  machinery  for  the 
preparation  of  the  coal.  The  motor  houses,  which 
will  be  referred  to  later  are  of  concrete,  while  the 
transformer  house  is  of  brick. 

Breaker  Is  Located  Half  Mile  From  Mine 

Steam  locomotives  haul  the  coal  from  the  mines, 
which  are  about  a  half  mile  away,  to  the  yard  tracks. 
Thence  the  cars  are  transferred  to  the  dump  by  means 
of  a  "godevil"  or  barney.  A  Lansford  dump  built  by 
the  coal  company  at  its  own  shops  is  used  to  dis- 
charge the  coal  from  the  cars.  This  type  of  dump 
is  operated  by  compressed  air.  It  has  an  hourly 
capacity  of  150  cars,  each  of  three  tons,  making  a 
total  of  450  tons  that  can  be  handled  every  hour  if 
necessary. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  breaker  and  plans  of  the  rock-separator 
house.  All  numbers  used  in  the  text  to  indicate  the 
different  pieces  of  machinery  will  be  found  to  refer 
directly  to  the  plans  and  elevation  of  the  rock  house 
and  the  breaker  as  well  as  to  the  flow  sheet. 
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FIG.    2.      PLAN  AND  CROSS-SECTION  OF  THE  ROCK-SEPARATOR  HOUSE,  WITH  SECTION  OF  THE  BREAKEP 
Showing  the  arrangement  of  machinery   In  both  buildings.     The  Jig  and  shaker  drives  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 


After  being  dumped  the  coal  passes  over  the  "bull 
shakers"  (2),  on  which  two  sizes  are  made.  Coal 
six  inches  and  larger  passes  over  these  shakers  while 
that  under  six  inches  passes  through  them.  The 
large-size  coal  then  goes  over  a  picking  chute  (3), 
where  the  rock  is  separated  and  is  sent  direct  to  the 
rock  pocket  (5),  while  the  coal  passes  through  a  set 
of  rolls  (6).  Coal  that  passes  through  the  bull 
shakers  (2)  goes  over  another  set  of  shakers  (4), 
on  which  two  sizes  are  made,  coal  of  steamboat  size 
and  larger,  and  coal  smaller  than  steamboat.  The 
larger  size  is  picked  on  Ayres  pickers,  and  the  coal 
is  passed  to  a  set  of  rolls  (8),  while  the  rock  is  sent 
to  the  rock  pocket  (5).  The  size  under  steamboat  coal 
from  shaker  (4)  goes  to  the  conveyor  leading  to  the 
new  breaker,  as  does  the  coal  from  the  rolls  (6)  and 
(8)  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 


poMPMousciHCArcunAMT 
BREAKER  N»ll^ 


FIO.  I.  PLAN  OF  THE  BRBAKBR  SURROUNDINGS 

ShowlDK  the  relation  of  the  yard  tracks  to  the  breaker,  and  the 

tracks  \rj  which   buUdlnca.   tracka,    roada,    rock    and   the   Uk*   la 

dUpoaed  of  and  timber  and  fuel  delivered. 


This  conveyor  delivers  the  coal  into  a  hopper  (10) 
at  the  top  of  the  new  breaker,  from  which  it  is  deliv- 
ered by  three  feeders  to  three  sets  of  shaking  screens 
(11).  On  these  shakers  only  two  separations  are 
made — over  pea  in  size,  and  pea  and  under. 

The  over-pea  size  passes  directly  from  the  shakers 
(11)  to  the  long  shakers  (12).  As  is  rather  unusual 
in  the  anthracite  field,  these  long  shakers  have  only 
one  deck  each  but  make  four  separations,  namely, 
grate,  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  coals.  These  shakers 
are  thirty  feet  long;  on  the  first  twelve  feet  chestnut 
passes  through,  on  the  next  nine  feet  stove  coal  passes 
through,  on  the  last  nine  feet  egg  goes  through,  while 
the  grate  coal  passes  over.  This  grate  coal  then  goes 
to  three  anthracite  spiral  coal  pickers  (14),  on  which 
the  coal,  bone  and  slate  are  separated.  The  coal  is 
then  hand  picked  and  passes  to  the  grate  pocket,  while 
the  rock  goes  to  the  rock  conveyor.  The  bone  coal 
goes  to  a  set  of  rolls  (16),  and  from  thence  to  the 
condemned  coal  conveyor  (31).  The  rock  from  the 
spiral  pickers  (14)  is  hand  picked  and  the  coal  re- 
covered is  sent  to  the  grate  pocket,  while  the  rock  is 
sent  to  the  rock  conveyor. 

Egg  coal  from  the  long  shakers  (12)  passes  to  a 
hopper  (18)  directly  behind  the  egg  jigs  (21),  of 
which  there  are  three.  They  are  of  the  double  type, 
and  the  coal  is  fed  to  them  uniformly  from  the  hopper. 
The  hopper  is  installed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  constant  and  steady  flow  rather  than  an  intermit- 
tent one.  The  hopper  prevents  the  coal  from  enter- 
ing the  jigs  so  rapidly  as  to  clog  them.  Consequently 
it  tends  to  aid  the  jigs  to  prepare  the  coal  more 
thoroughly. 
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The  jigs  are  of  the  Elmore  type  and  make  100 
strokes  per  minute.  The  coal  which  leaves  them  goes 
to  the  egg  pocket,  but  the  rock  is  hand  picked,  the 
coal  which  is  saved  being  thrown  into  the  coal  chute 
and  passing  with  the  balance  of  the  coal  to  the  pocket, 
while  the  rock  goes  to  a  shaking  screen  (33).  Its 
subsequent  treatment  will  be  described  later. 

Preparation  of  the  stove  and  chestnut  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  given  egg  coal,  just  described,  except 
that  the  treatment  of  chestnut  coal  differs  slightly 
after  its  passage  through  the  jigs.  This  slight  change 
is  that  the  rock  from  the  jigs  is  not  hand  picked  as 
is  the  case  with  the  egg  and  stove  coal.  Three  double 
jigs  handle  the  stove  coal  and  the  same  number  take 
care  of  the  chestnut. 

Fine  Coal  Is  Sized  on  Shaker  Screens 

From  shaker  (11)  the  pea  coal  and  smaller  passes 
to  another  shaker  (12),  which  makes  only  one  separa- 
tion— pea  and  coals  finer.  The  pea  coal  passes  to  the 
pea  hopper  (24),  and  from  thence  is  fed  to  the  pea 
jig  (25),  where  it  receives  exactly  the  same  treatment 


that  the  chestnut  coal  received,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously described. 

The  fine  coal  from  shaker  (13)  is  passed  to  another 
shaker  (2G).  This  has  three  decks  and  prepares  four 
sizes  of  coal,  buckwheat,  rice,  barley  and  fine.  Buck- 
wheat coal  is  jigged  just  as  is  the  pea  and  chestnut 
and  receives  the  same  subsequent  preparation.  Rice 
coal  does  not  receive  any  further  treatment  and  goes 
directly  to  the  rice  pocket.  The  barley  coal,  like  rice, 
passes  on  without  treatment.  The  fine  coal  from 
shaker  26  passes  to  shaker  33  and  is  fed  onto  its 
second  deck,  the  rock  from  jigs  21,  22,  25  and  28 
being  treated  upon  the  upper  deck  of  the  shaker. 

Oversized  rock  goes  to  the  rock  conveyor  while 
the  undersized  and  the  coal  passes  to  the  second  deck 
of  the  shaker.  All  of  the  particles  over  A  in.  pass 
over  this  second  deck  and  go  to  the  condemned  coal 
conveyor,  while  the  finer  particles  pass  through  to 
another  shaker  (34),  on  which  No.  2  barley  is  made. 
This  sizi  then  goes  to  the  No.  2  barley  pocket,  while 
the  cui:  passes  to  the  culm  pump  for  delivery  to  the 
slush  bank. 
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The  coal  which  has  been  delivered  to  the  condemned 
coal  conveyor  (31)  is  carried  to  the  shaking  screens 
(11)  for  retreatment.  The  rock  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  rock  conveyor  (32)  is  taken  to  the  rock  pocket 
and  from  here  hauled  to  the  rock  bank. 

Losses  of  Coal  to  Slate  Pile  Are  Low 

Some  interestinif  results  are  obtained  at  this 
breaker  and  the.se  may  be  of  interest.  The  breaker 
itself  has  a  capacity  of  approximately  2,000  tons  in 
eight  hours.  The  percentage  of  the  different  sizes 
of  coal  made,  the  amount  of  slate  in  the  coal  and  also 
the  percentage  of  the  coal  in  the  refuse  slate  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Size  of  of  Size  of  Slate  of  Coal  in 

Coal  Made  in  Coal  Slate  Rcfu.'se 

Broken 3.8  ...                  2.0 

Egg 7.8  2.0                  2.0 

Stove    9.7  3.5                  2.8 

Nut    X7.2  5.0                  3.1 

Pea 10.6  8.0                 3.5 

Buckwheat    12.2  10.0                  4.1 

Rice    15.5  

Barle.v    20.2  

Barley   Xo.    2 3.0  2.2 

The  domestic  sizes  of  coal  make  38.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  produced,  while  the  fuel  sizes  amount  to 
the  large  proportion  of  61.5  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  thus  far  attention  has  been 
called  to  three  of  the  reasons  why  this  breaker  is 
"different,"  but  probably  the  most  important  reason 
is  the  fourth  and  last,  which  has  to  do  with  the  drive 
and  control. 

Three  main  and  two  minor  drives  are  employed  in 
this  breaker.  One  of  the  main  drives  operates  the 
machinery  of  the  rock-separator  house,  another  runs 
the  jigs  and  a  third  the  shakers.  A  separate  motor 
is  used  in  each  case,  the  jigs  requiring  a  400-hp. 
machine  and  the  shakers  one  of  500  hp.  Allis-Chal- 
mers  motors  are  used  for  both  shaker  and  jig  drives, 
being  connected  to  the  main  shafts  by  36-in.  belts 
with  pulleys  on  50  ft.  centers. 

Shaker  and  Jig  Shafts  at  Right  Angles 

One  unusual  feature  in  the  main  drives  in  the 
breaker  is  the  fact  that  the  shaker  and  the  jig  shafts 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Besides  the  three 
main  drives  there  are  lesser  ones — that  required  for 
the  compressor  and  that  necessary  for  the  conveyor 
line  from  the  rock-separator  house  to  the  breaker. 
This  last  drive  requires  a  250-hp.  motor. 

Alternating  current  is  utilized  at  this  breaker.  It 
is  received  at  11,000  volts  and  is  stepped  down  to  440 
volts.  The  transformers  used  are  Westinghouse 
500-kva.  instruments,  which  are  housed  in  a  separate 
building. 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  this  breaker  is  the 
control.  All  the  machinery  can  be  started  or  .stopped 
from  a  single  control  room  in  the  breaker.  This  room 
is  in  telephonic  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
building  and  as  a  result  in  case  of  accident  the  plant 
can  be  quickly   shut  down. 


Alcohol  Is  Already  Being  Produced  From 
Coal  on  a  Commercial  Scale 

ETHYL  alcohol  and  its  derivatives  have  been  extracted 
successfully  and  on  a  commercial  scalp  from  coke- 
oven  gas  by  Ernest  Bury,  of  the  Skinningrove  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  in  Great  Britain.  A  perfect  motor  fuel 
has  been  produced  and,  as  the  adoption  of  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  is  rapidly  extending,  the  importance 
of  this  development  is  apparent.  The  liquid-fuel  re- 
sources of  the  world  are  strictly  limited,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  these  fuels  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  practical  working  of  Mr.  Bury's  process  at  ths 
Skinningrove  works,  where  5,800  tons  of  coal  are  car- 
bonized per  week,  has  revealed  an  average  yield  of  1.6 
gal.  of  alcohol  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  and  as  the 
total  weight  of  coal  which  was  reduced  to  coke  in  Great 
Britain  in  1918  was  14,635,000  tons,  the  application  of 
this  process  to  the  whole  of  this  coal  would  yield  23,416,- 
640  gal.  of  alcohol,  representing  at  2s.  per  gallon  a  sum 
of  £2,341,664. 

Having  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  liquid  fuel  that  pro- 
duction in  itself  is  important.  It  is  national  suicide 
for  Great  Britain  or  any  other  country  to  continue  to 
burn  any  substance  which  might  be  converted  into 
liquid  fuel.  The  recovery  of  alcohol  at  the  gas  works 
of  Great  Britain  would  yield  a  further  27,000,000  gal, 
or  taking  alcohol  and  benzol  together,  the  total  quantity 
of  liquid  fuel  available  for  extraction  through  the  car- 
bonizing of  coal  would  be  114,000,000  gal.,  as  against  a 
present  total  consumption  of  160,000,000  gal.  per  an- 
num. 

The  process  of  extraction  by  contact  with  sulphuric 
acid  is  not  a  new  discovery,  but  Mr.  Bury  was  the  first 
to  establish  it  as  a  commercial  proposition.  The  best 
results  are  achieved  at  a  temperature  of  60  to  80  deg. 
C,  and  in  his  process  Mr.  Bury  carried  utilization  of 
the  heat  from  the  coke-oven  plant  to  the  utmost  limit. 
Ether,  chloroform,  iodoform,  acetic  acid  and  acetone 
are  among  the  derivatives  which  were  obtained  from 
this  coke-oven  gas  after  tJie  benzol  had  been  extracted. 

Skinningrove  was  the  only  ironworks  in  Great  Britain 
which  during  the  war  produced  trinitrotoluol  for  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  and  produced  it  on  a  prodigious 
scale.  It  was  bombed  by  German  aircraft;  on  several 
occasions;  possibly  because  work  of  this  character  was 
known  to  be  carried  on  there. 


Morr<>\\   H<tiirn>  to  WashinfrtMii 
From  \\  e.stern  Trip 

JD.  A.  MORROW,  the  vice-president  of  the  National 
.Coal  Association,  returned  to  Washington  Monday, 
May  10,  1920,  after  attending  operators'  meetings  at 
.several  points  in  the  Middle  West. 


Senate  Sub-( Committee  Reports  Favorably  on 
Bill  to  Prevent  Railroad  Strikes 

A  SUB-COMMITTEE  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  on  May  13  reported  favorably 
the  Poindexter  anti-strike  bill  for  railroads. 

Senator  Poindexter,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee, 
.said  minor  amendments  would  be  attached  which  will  not 
in  any  way  invalidate  or  impair  the  efficacy  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  added  that  the  bill  was  designed  "to  prevent 
the  tying  up  of  interstate  tran.sportation  on  railroads  of 
the   country." 

The  bill  will  go  back  to  the  full  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator said,  within  a  few  days. 

On  May  12  the  sub-committee  favorably  reported  the 
Frelinghuy.sen  bill  to  establish  .seasonal  coal  transpor- 
tation rates,  but  action  by  the  full  committee  was  de- 
ferred. 
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Property  Owners  Try  to  Control  a  City  Mine 
Fire  by  Strip  Pit  and  Clay  Bank 

A  Mine    Fire  of  Unknown  Origin   Is  Burning  Under  One  of 
Pittsburgh's    Most    Exclusive     Districts  It    Has    Already 

Destroyed  Much  Coal  and  Surface  and  Jumped  a  Clay  Barrier 


By  Donald  J.  Baker 

rittsburjrh.  I'a. 


PITTSBURGH  and  its  immediate  vicinity  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  mine  fires.  A  number  of  these 
have  been  of  an  incipient  nature,  being  early 
"nipped  in  the  bud,"  while  others  have  been  more  or 
less  chronic  and  have  caused  to  property  owners  and 
the  city  losses  running  into  thousands  of  dollars.     The 


FIG.  1.      MAP  OF  AREA  WHERE  FIRE  IS  BURNING 

Thi.i    .=:hows    a    portion    of   the   outcrop,    the    clay    barrier   that    thi 
Are   has  crossed   and  the  property  and   street  lines 

.stage  for  these  fires  has  been  set  by  topographical  con- 
ditions, the  number  of  hills  within  the  city  limits  mak- 
ing a  large  area  of  cropping  and  lightly  buried  coal 
which  does  not  underlie  the  entire  city  but  is  found  only 
in  the  hilly  regions,  where  it  is  fairly  easy  to  trace 
its  contour  lines. 

Furthermore,  the  early  history  of  the  city  shows  that 
numerous  small  mines  were  opened  and  worked  at  inter- 
mittent periods,  only  to  be  finally  abandoned.  These 
make  possible  a  rapid  progress  of  any  fires  which  may 
get  started.  The  mines  at  the  time  of  their  operation 
were  utilized  exclusively  for  supplying  the  domestic 
needs  of  the  suburban  area  adjacent. 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  city,  which  has  been  the 
section  built  up  most  rapidly  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
there  are  many  areas  that  are  underlaid  with  coal. 
This  particular  section  was  mined  during  the  early  days 


and  in  a  haphazard  manner.  The  fact  that  the  ground 
was  undermined  did  tend  in  a  small  degree  to  make 
purchasers  careful,  but,  with  the  proofs  visible  today 
of  the  disadvantages  of  this  undermining  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that,  had  the  buyers  foreseen  the  future,  few 
if  any  of  the  lots  would  have  commanded  the  fancy 
figures  that  were  paid  for  them. 

One  of  the  latest  fires  that  the  city  officials  as  well 
as  the  property  owners  have  had  to  contend  with  has 
been  in  a  portion  of  the  Squirrel  Hill  district,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  exclusive  residential  sec- 
tiojis  of  the  city.  Squirrel  Hill,  so  called,  lies  adjacent 
to  the  Schenley  Farms  area  of  the  East  End,  which  in 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the  scene  of  considerable 
building  activity. 

The  section  of  this  district  which  has  been  affected 
by  the  fire  lies  on  a  small  hill,  twenty  acres  of  which 
are  underlaid  with  coal  averaging  six  feet  in  thickness. 
About  forty  years  ago  some  of  the  coal  was  mined,  but 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  From  appearances  where  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  mine  can  be  seen  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  it  was  developed  quite  crudely.  The  main 
entries  are  narrow,  which  indicates  that  the  wheel- 
barrow probably  was  the  chief  means  of  transportation. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  posting  having  been  em- 
ployed in  the  development  work  while  the  pillars  are 
large  and  in  most  cases  untouched,  though  little  assur- 
ance can  be  felt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  now 
burned-out  area  of  the  mine  was  worked.  There  is 
always  a  fire  hazard  present  on  those  properties  where 
coal  crops  out  or  where  old  workings  have  been  driven. 


FIG.  J.  ONE  OF  THE  ENTRV  OPE.VINGS 

Eighteen  inches  of  coal  wa.s  left  in  the  roof,  ividently  to  protect 
the  roof  rock  from  weathering.  Thi.s  entr.v  I'Xtends  northward 
toward  Reason  St. 
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FIGS.  3  AND  4.     PRESENT  RUINS  OP  WHAT  WAS  ONCE  AN  IMPHOVED   ClTl*    STREET 

This  shows  what  is  left  of  Hobart  St. — a  mass  of  asphalt,  paving    bricks    and   baked    clay.      In    some    places    the    ground    and 

debris  are  too  hot  to  walk  upon. 


As  a  result,  great  care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times 
in  the  building  of  bonfires.  It  is  not  known  how  the 
fire  which  has  recently  caused  so  much  concern  origi- 
nated, but  it  is  believed  to  have  started  from  the  pro- 
miscuous building  of  fires  when  the  land  was  being 
cleared. 

In  1914  the  city  constructed  an  asphalt  pavement  on 
Hobart  Street,  which  lies  between  Murray  and  Wight- 
man  streets.  It  was  only  a  short  time  after  the  con- 
struction of  this  street  that  the  fire  broke  out  on  the 
property  south  of  Hobart  (see  Fig.  1).  The  coal  out- 
crops on  this  property  between  Wightman  and  Murray 
streets  and  does  not  come  to  the  surface  again  until 
Beacon  Street  is  reached  on  the  north.  Thus  the  sec- 
tion of  land  bounded  by  Murray,  Beacon  and  Wightman 
streets  is  a  small  hill. 

The  fire  made  such  headway  after  the  new  street 
(Hobart)  had  been  built  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
city  to  take  some  action  that  same  year.  The  coal 
burned  toward  Murray  Street,  roughly  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  from  its  point  of  origin.  An  excavation 
was  made  by  the  city  from  the  outcrop  line  near  Mur- 
ray Street  and  extending  across  Hobart  Street.  A  3-ft. 
wall  of  clay  was  built  as  a  barrier  and  it  was  believed 
at  that  time  that  the  fire  was  under  control  and  would 
soon  burn  itself  out.  At  the  points  where  the  wall  wa3 
constructed  the  coal  is  quite  near  the  surface,  having 
scarcely  more  than  eight  feet  of  cover. 

However,  the  fire  took  a  different  course  before  the 
efficiency  of  the  clay  wall  could  be  tested  and  burned 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  soon  under  Hobart  Street  itself. 
By  this  time  the  property  owners  on  the  north  had  be- 
come alarmed  lest  the  fire  spread  under  the  hill  toward 
Beacon  Street,  where  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  control  because  at  that  point  about  forty 
feet  of  cover  protected  the  bed.  The  city  again  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  property  owners  in  the  spring  of  1917 
and  extended  the  clay  wall  through  to  the  outcrop  line 
near  Wightman  Street.  By  this  time  the  newly-built 
Hobart  Street  had  been  ruined  and  traffic  over  it  wa.^ 
impossible. 

It  was  again  believed  that  the  fire  was  under  control 
and  that  while  it  would  continue  to  burn  for  some  time, 
it  would  eventually  burn  it.self  out  and  no  further 
damage  to  property  would  result.  About  this  time  the 
property  owners  on  the  north  realized  that  at  some 
future  time  a  new  street  would  have  to  be  constructed 
and  that  it  would  be  approximately  fifteen  feet  lower 
than  the  original.  They  feared  that  the  properties 
still  undamaged  by  the  fire  would  decrease  in  value  by 
reason  of  the  new  grade  and  they  dreaded  the  possibility 


that  the  fire  might  start  up  again  and  continue  its  de- 
struction throughout  the  section.  Therefore,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  again  bring  the  land  back  to  its  previous  value, 
a  contract  was  let  to  strip  the  coal  from  the  line  of 
the  street  about  200  ft.  northward. 

It  was  believed  that  the  coal  stripped  when  sold  would 
defray  the  expense  of  the  operation  and  would  at  the 
same  time  give  the  desired  grade.  The  shaded  area  in 
Fig.  1  shows  the  extent  of  the  stripping  operation  to 
date.  In  the  removal  of  the  underlying  coal  the  clay 
wall  built  by  the  city  was  broken  at  several  places,  one 
strip  for  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  feet  being 
entirely  destroyed.  However,  this  incident  was  of  little 
account,  as  the  area  of  the  burning  coal  was  limited  by 
the  fact  that  the  bed  had  been  cut.  In  the  process  of 
stripping,  the  glowing  coals  had  been  approached  at 
several  points,  but  never  near  enough  to  cause  any  delay. 

The  coal  was  stripped  in  a  general  east  and  west 
direction,  which  was  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  fire. 
The  idea  was  to  first  assure  a  barrier  before  stripping 
the  cover  from  the  coal  on  the  long  side  of  the  proper- 
ties. The  stripping  progressed  without  incident  until 
a  point  had  been  reached  where  the  clay  wall  crossed 
Hobart  Street.  At  this  point  either  one  of  two  things 
happened,  the  city  claiming  one  and  the  property  own- 
ers the  other.  Either  the  steam  shovel  came  into  too 
close  contact  with  the  burning  coal  or  the  clay  w;;!! 
was  not  of  sufficient  thickness  to  arrest  the  progre^; 
of  the  fire,  for  it  jumped  across  the  barrier  and  is  at 
present  burning  in  the  area  shown  in  black  in  Fig.  1. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  entire  unburned  area  is  men- 
aced by  this  small  burnin;,-  patch.  Unless  this  portion 
is  either  stripped  out  at  once  or  a  barrier  built  around 
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FIG.   5.     STRIPPING  OVERBURDEN  FROM  THE  COAL 

Stripped   coal   Is  sold    to   neighboring   householders  and   other 
buyers  at  $1  per  ton 
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FIG.  7.     PLEASING  SCENE  ONLY  THREE  HUNDRED  FEET  AWAY  FROM  THE   FIRE 
General  view  along  Wlghtman  St,  showing  the  type  of  residences  In   the  vicinity   of   the   burning   coal  seam.      These   also  will   be 

In  danger  should  the  Are  extend. 


it,  the  coal  as  far  as  the  outcrop  line  on  Beacon  Street 
is  liable  to  fire  through  an  encircling  movement.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  live  coals  were  thrown 
by  the  steam  shovel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  barrier 
at  the  now  burning  point.  There  are  arguments  and 
possibilities  on  both  sides. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  clay  wall  built  by  the 
city  did  not  serve  its  purpose.  It  has  often  been  proved 
in  large  mine  fires  that  a  barrier  of  this  thickness  is 
of  little  assistance,  and  especially  might  this  apply  here 
where  the  coal  was  burning  near  the  surface  and  could 
receive  plenty  of  o.x>'gen. 

While  the  first  has  cost  both  the  city  and  the  prop- 
erty owners  thousands  of  dollars,  it  has  not  been  with- 
out its  compensating  features,  small  as  they  are.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  project  on  foot  at  present  to  rebuild 
Hobart  Street,  but  there  undoubtedly  will  be  some  time, 
and  when  that  time  arrives  the  grade  that  will  be  given 
this  street  will  correspond  more  closely  to  that  of  the 
adjoining  thoroughfares  than  the  original. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  show  quite 
clearly  the  amount  of  excavation  that  has  been  done  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  fire  and  emphasize  the  importance 
of  care  being  taken  when  fires  are  started  on  proper- 
ties that  are  underlain  with  coal  at  a  shallow  depth  or 
on  those  that  are  undermined.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  entire  district  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
fire,  and  that  building  and  general  construction  have 
been  retarded  to  a  marked  degree. 

Where  coal  underlies  city  properties  at  shallow  depths 
it  seems  desirable  that  it  be  mined  away  by  stripping. 
In  many  cases  the  expenditure  will  be  more  than  an 
insurance;  it  will  be  a  directly  profitable  outlay.  The 
market  for  the  coal  will  be  found  in  the  surrounding 
city.  Where  the  depths  at  which  the  coal  is  found  are 
greater  than  usual  it  nevertheless  may  be  financially 
possible  to  follow  the  coal  because  fear  of  earlier  under- 
mining or  future  fires  may  well  render  the  land 
unsalable. 

Those  who  have  noted  the  surface  caves  in  the  an- 
thracite region  and  the  fire  area  at  Carbondale  will 
realize  what  a  loss  to  property  can  be  caused  when  the 
underpinning  is  removed  by  excavation  or  a  fire,  espe- 
cially the  latter. 

Extensive  use  of  steam  shovels  where  towns  are  un- 
derlaid with  coal  beds  would  do  much  to  insure  them 
against  future  trouble.  The  damage  done  to  the  property 
by  a  burning  coal  bed  is  not  merely  local,  for  the  sul- 


phur gases  spread  their  pungent  odors  over  the  sur- 
rounding district,  subjecting  the  tovm  in  which  they  are 
present  to  the  criticism  of  every  visiting  stranger. 


Labor  Unrest  Manifested  in  the  Belgian 
Coal  Industry 

A  REVIEW  of  the  Belgian  coal  industry  for  1919, 
published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (London) 
for  Feb.  19,  1920,  according  to  the  Monthly  Labor 
Revieiv,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
reveals  the  existence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  indus- 
trial unrest.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  thirty-six 
strikes  involving  seventy  pits  and  16,000  workers 
occurred.  To  deal  with  this  unrest  Commissions  de  Con- 
ciliation were  established  in  various  mining  localities 
and  Commissions  Regiovales  Mixtes  for  larger  districts. 

These  commissions,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
operators  and  men,  in  an  effort  to  settle  existing  dis- 
putes, established  the  principle  of  an  8J-hour  day  from 
June  1,  1919,  and  an  8-hour  day  from  Dec.  1,  1919,  for 
pit  workers,  and  a  9-hour  day  from  June  1,  1919,  for 
surface  workers,  and  endeavored  to  settle  other  minor 
trouble-producing  matters. 

Notwithstanding  their  efforts,  however,  a  serious 
strike  occurred  at  Charleroi  Dec.  15,  1919.  The  strike, 
which  was  declared  contrarj'  to  the  advice  of  the  labor 
leaders,  was  due  to  two  causes:  (1)  The  enormous 
profits  of  the  colliery  owners,  from  which  the  workers 
felt  that  they  had  not  correspondingly  benefited;  (2) 
the  unsatisfactory  operation  of  the  Commission.-^  Mixtes 
due  to  "the  procrastinating  attitude  of  the  miners' 
representatives  and  the  absence  of  legal  "      ''-- 

decision  of  the  commissions." 

The  men  claimed  (1)  either  a  wage 
control  of  owners' profits ;  (2)  a  definit 
day   for  pit  workers  and   an   8J-hour 
workers,  which  should  include  time  spent  in  descending 
and   ascending,   meals,   etc.;    (3)    a   pension   of   2   fr. 
(38.6c.,   par)    per   day;    (4)    an    improved   system   of 
health  insurance. 

Through  the  intervention  of  the  Ministry  of  Indus- 
try a  settlement  was  reached  Dec.  20,  1919,  in  which 
the  miners  were  guaranteed  ("under  protest  from  the 
owners")  a  wage  increase  of  2.50  fr.  (48.3c.,  par)  per 
day,  the  other  disputed  questions  being  left  to  further 
discussion  by  the  commissions  and  final  settlement 
through  proper  legislation. 
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Revolving  Kiln  for  Making  Lignite  Into 

Made-to-Order  Fuel 


Thirty  Per  Cent  of  the  United  States  Coal  Is  Lignite  and  Most 
of  It  Is  Found  in  States  Having  Cold  Climates  Experiments  Ap- 
pear to  Show  That  a  Revolving  Kiln  Can  Be  So  Regulated  as  to 
Deliver  Any  Given  Type  of  Fuel  at  the  Pleasure  of  the  Manipulator 


By  E.  L.  Broome  • 

49  Wall  St.,   New  York  City 


Gas  containing  13  per  cent  hydrogen  and 
11.6  per  cent  carbon  monoxide  is  formed 
while  volatile  matter  is  reduced  to  11.3  per 
cent.  By  varying  speed  of  rotation,  fuel 
feed,  steam-air  ratio  and  proportions  to  coal, 
the  product  can  be  modified  to  suit  market 
for  semi-coke,  gas  and  byproducts.  A  per- 
centage of  the  ash  passes  off  as  flue  dust. 


IT  IS  stated  upon  the  highest  authority'  that  the 
minabie  coal  resources  of  the  United  States  amount 
to  over  3}  trillion  short  tons,  of  which  30  per  cent 
is  lignite.  Of  this  lignite  over  90  per  cent  is  in  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  Montana.  Into  the  territory 
surrounding  the  Dakota  lignite  deposits  there  are 
shipped  annually  over  two 
million  tons  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  and  over  one 
million  tons  of  anthracite. 
During  the  year  1917  less 
than  650,000  tons  of  lig- 
nite were  mined  in  North 
and  South  Dakota.' 

The  utilization  of  lig- 
nite to  supply  the  fuel 
requirements  of  the  sec- 
tions adjacent  to  the  de- 
posits  would   result    in    a 

saving  of  over  $10,000,000  per  year,  estimated  on  the 
consei-vative  differential  of  $4  per  equivalent  fuel  ton. 
Furthermore,  "an  annual  saving  would  be  effected  of 
$4,800,000  in  freight  charges  alone  .  .  .  also  .  .  .  the 
travel  of  50,000  cars  and  1,200  engines  and  crews  a 
distance  of  600  miles."  ' 

In  view  of  the  existing  fuel  stringency  and  the 
unprecedented  shortage  of  the  means  of  transportation, 
it  seems  reprehensible  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  the  states  affected,  if  not  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Government,  that  means  have  not  been 
found  for  meeting  the  fuel  requirements  of  the  lignite 
territories  by  commercial  development  of  their  under- 
lying fuel  deposits. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  there  was  no  considerable  incentive  to 
the  e.\ploitation  of  lignite  as  a  substitute  for  other 
industrial  and  domestic  fuels.  On  a  thermal-cost  basis 
lignite  as  available  did  not  compare  favorably  with 
fuels  brought  in  from  the  outside. 

.'  •i.T.Jte  as  mined  is  a  poor  fuel,  averaging  7,500 
B.t.u.  per  pound  in  thermal  value.  The  moisture  con- 
tent is  high,  in  some  .samples  over  35  per  cent,  and 
in  the  Dakota  (!•  posits  it  will  average  over  25  per  cent. 

Owing  to  its  high  volatile  content,  lignite  when 
thoroughly  dried  and  pulverized  makes  a  powdered  fuel 
that  compares  favorably  with  bituminous  coal.  It  also 
can  be  mixed  to  a  proportion  of  30  per  cent  with  fuel 
oil".  The  cost  of  drying  and  pulverizing  is  at  pre.sent 
large  and   this   fact  off.sets   in   great  degree  the  value 

'Camphfll :  -rhe  roal  Flt-liI.-.  of  the  United  States."  U.  S. 
IIi^olOBli.'il  Survey.   IYofes.<ilc>niil  I'apcr  100,   1917. 

•Darling:  "Notes  on  Lignite.  Its  Characteristics  and  Utiliza- 
tion.     U.    8.    Bureau    of    .Minis.    Technical    Paper    178.    p.    3. 


of  powdered  lignite  as  fuel  except  when  it  is  used  on 
a  large  scale  at  the  collieries. 

To  some  extent  raw  lignite  is  used  on  traveling  chain 
grates  for  power  purposes.  It  has  found  some  applica- 
tion in  producers  for  internal  combustion  engines  and 
furnace  work'  and  also  for  domestic  purposes  in  special 

forms  of  furnaces  or 
stoves,*  but  owing  to  the 
expense  of  transporting 
the  moisture,  it  will  not 
in  its  raw  state  be  a  for- 
midable competitor  of 
other  fuels  for  some  time 
to  come  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place 
where    it    is    mined. 

At  the  present  time  the 
most  promising  method 
of  popularizing  the  im- 
mense lignite  i-esources  is  by  a  large  scale  manufacture 
of  briquets  in  plants  located  at  the  collieries.  The 
manufacture  of  briquet.s  from  lignite  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  Perfectly  sound  briquets  can  be 
made,  that  will  stand  handling  and  transportation  well 
and  are  practically  equal  in  thermal  value  to  anthracite 
coal.'' 

During  the  years  1913  and  1914  a  series  of  experi- 
ments were  conducted  on  a  commercial  scale  under  my 
observation  with  a  novel  type  of  continuous  rotary  gas 
producer.  These  experiments,  which  were  interrupted 
by  conditions  arising  from  the  advent  of  the  war,  have 
been  revived  since  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  will 
soon  be  ready  for  publication.  The  principal  object  of 
the  experiments  was  the  development  of  a  producer  for 
the  utilization  of  low-grade  fuels  and  waste  material 
-such  as  waste  wood  and  sawdust,  peat,  lignite,  bitumin- 
ous screenings,  anthracite  washery  waste  and  bone,  etc. 
About  the  time  these  experiments  were  going  on, 
attention  wa.s  called  to  Dr.  Babcock's  report"  on  his 
investigations  of  lignite  for  briquetting,  with  the 
result  that  an  experiment  was  made  on  this  substance. 
This  trial  was  unfortunately  short  because  of  a  lack 
of  sufficient  fuel.  It  had  as  its  major  object  the 
recovery  from  lignite  of  a  residue  suitable  for  making 
up  into  briquets,  al.so  incidentally  fuel  gas  and  by- 
products. 


'Philips :  "The  Cse  of  rroducer  Gas  In  Texas."  University  of 
Texiis    Bulletin    189.   pp.    59,   60.   61. 

'KreLslnger.  Augustine  and  Harpster :  "Combustion  Experiments 
with  North  Dakota  Lignite."  U.  S.  Bureau  of  MIne.s  Technical 
Paper  207.  p.  36. 

•Babcock :  "Economic  Methods  of  Utilizing  Western  Lignite." 
IJ.  S.   Bureau  of  Mines  Bulletin   89.  p.    49   rt.   arq.    ■ 

•Babcock  :  "InveHtigatlons  of  Lignite  Coal  Relative  to  the  Pro- 
duction of  Gas  and  Urirniets."  University  of  North  Dakota  Re- 
port  of   the   .School    of    Min<s. 
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LOG  OF  TEST 

I.ciiRth   of    (ost.    

Kuol  iH-i  hi)ur,  118  firea. , 

Fuel  per  lumr,  moisture  free, 

Gft8  per  hour.  

Gas  pt'i  houi  per  III.  of  fuel  as  tired 

Theiinal  value  of  gaa  per  cu.ft.  (calculated  from  analysis) 
Product  per  houi ,  moisture  free 


AVEUAGF,  ANALYSIS  OF  GAS 


Gas 
Carbon  Dioxide 
Ktliylene 
( »x,VKen 
Carhon  Monoxide 


PereentaRe 
10  6 

0  3 

3  2 
116 


Carried  forward 
Slethane 
HydroRrii 
Xitropen 


')    lir 

I  ()>)(i  111 

804  soil. 

18.000  .11, ft 

Ki.SO.'vlft 

145  11  t  VI. 

110  lU 


Perientage 
25   7 

5  2 
I  )  II 
5t,    1 


100.0 


I'KOXIMATIC  .\NALVSKS 


tlriiiinal  Condition 


l.lKnite 
26  2  per  cent 
30  8  i>er  cent 
28  4  per  cent 
14  6  per  cent 
7665 


Ploduet 
26  8  per  cent* 

8  3  per  cent 
46  6  per  cent 
1 8  3  per  cent 
7785 


Moi'^tuie 
Volatile  matter 
T'"ixed  cur'-on 
Ash 
B.t  u. 


Moisture  Fn'e 
Lignite  Product 

.  .     pel  cent        .  .     per  cent 

41.8  per  cent  11.3  per  cent 

38  50  per  cent  63  7  per  cent 

I  ■>  70  per  cent  25.0  per  cent 

10,387  10^35 


*  Product  collected  in  water  tank. 

HEATBAl.AN'CK 

Heiit  in  fuel  as  tired  per  hour  I.DQO  X  7.665  P.t.u =8.354  850  litu. 

Heat  residue  per  hour  310  X    10.635  B.t.u =3.296,850  lit. u. 

Heat  gas  per  hour    18.000  X    145  B.t.u.  =   2,650.000  IJ.t.u..  .  .  5.906.850  B.tu 

Heat  used  in  process  and  lost 2.448,000  B.t.u. 


The  apparatus  used  in  all  the  experimental  work  is 
shown  diagramatically  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
It  consisted  briefly  of  a  slightly  inclined  drum,  revolv- 
ing upon  rollers  and  driven  through  gearing.  The  drum 
was  lined  with  fire  brick.  The  fuel  treated  was  fed 
through  the  screw  conveyor  at  the  left  and  fell  freely 
upon  the  interior  surface  of  the  firebrick-lined  drum. 
Thence,  because  of  the  inclination  and  revolution,  it 
was  slowly  transported  to  the  right  until  it  reached 
the  zone  of  gasification,  where  it  came  into  contact 
with  a  mixture  of  air  and  steam  introduced  through 
the  tuyere  shown  at  the  right.  During  this  movement 
the  fuel  was  slowly  heated,  deprived  successively  of  its 
moisture  and  the  lighter  and  heavier  volatile  byproducts, 
each  at  its  critical  temperature;  finally  after  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  content  had  been  completely  gasified  to 
furnish  the  heat  required  for  distillation  and  losses,  it 
was  discharged,  a  determined  amount  at  each  revolu- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  finely  comminuted  product  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  ash  and  a  small  content  of  volatile 
matter.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  plan  is  merely 
diagrammatic,  the  details  of  the  apparatus  being  some- 
what different  from  that  shown  in  the  illustration. 


l-CaiOffTal« 


^-Tuyere 


KILN  IN  WHICH  LIGNITE  IS  CHARRED 
Note  the  resemblance  of  this  apparatus  to  the  ordinary  cement 
kiln.      The    arrangement    of    tuyere,    feed,    and    gas    exit   are    here 
shown. 

The  gas  produced  was  taken  off  at  the  left  and  passed 
through  a  condenser  and  scrubber  and  to  get  rid  of  it 
was  finally  burned.  There  were  no  means  of  determin- 
ing the  quantity  or  the  composition  of  the  condensate. 
It  consisted  principally  of  a  copious,  dark  greenish 
black  tar  of  a  consistency  resembling  heavy  cream.  I 
wish  to  merely  assert  my  belief  that  the  gradual  method 
of  heating  and  the  low  temperature  of  the  offgoing  gas 
should  assure  a  maximum  of  recoverable  ammonia  com- 
pounds, oils  and  tar;  much  more  dilute,  of  course,  than 


would  bi>  the  case  in  the  strict  distillation  method  and 
requiring  more  condenser  capacity. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  data  given  are  exact;  the 
short  period  of  time  covered  by  the  recorded  observa- 
tion iireduiies  accuracy.  The  case  i.s  cited  and  the 
figures  given  in  the  hope  that  they  will  provoke  dis- 
cussion and  inquiry  and  thereby  bring  out  the 
experience  of  other  more  thorough  investigators. 

The  fuel  used  was  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of 
Ihe  Sheridan  Coal  Co..  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  came  from  its 
Dietz  (Wyo. )  No.  4  mine.  It  was  of  the  grade  known 
as  slack  or  screenings  and  was  quoted  in  1914  at  25c. 
or  less  per  ton  f.o.b.  mines. 

The  fuel  used  was  higher  in  ash  than  would  be 
employed  for  the  production  of  briquets.  This  grade 
might  be  used  in  a  producer  to  furnish  gas  for  the  proc- 
ess. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  quantity  of  ash  in 
the  original  fuel  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  residue. 
While  this  is  accidental,  it  was  found  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ash  was  carried  out  as  dust  with  the  gas; 
as  well  as  some  of  the  combu.stible.  How  much  of  either 
thus  escaped  is  not  known,  but  a  sample  of  flue  dust 
analyzed  as  follows: —  Moisture  2  per  cent,  volatile  15.3 
per  cent,  fixed  carbon  44  and  ash  38.7  per  cent. 

Evidently  more  carbon  was  burned  and  more  non- 
condensible  gas  was  produced  than  necessary  or  per- 
missible if  the  carbonized  product  were  the  principal 
object.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  device  of  this 
character  has  per  se  a  number  of  ready  variables — 
the  speed  of  rotation,  the  quantity  of  fuel  fed,  the 
quantity  and  relative  proportions  of  steam  and  air, 
while  within  certain  limits  the  temperatures  are  con- 
trollable and,  perhaps  what  is  more  important,  the  pro- 
cess is  continuous. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  original  fuel  available  for  a 
test  was  equal  to  the  average  of  North  Dakota  lignites, 
viz.:  Moisture,  27.13  per  cent;  volatile,  29.  U ;  fixed  car- 
bon, 36.16;  ash,  7.6.'  Figuring  the  reduction  ratios  as 
demonstrated,  from  2,000  lb.  of  raw  lignite  we  should 
have  recovered  600  lb.  of  product  of  about  the  following 
proximate  analysis:  Volatile  10.17  per  cent,  fixed  car- 
bon 77.2,  ash  12.67  and  having  a  thermal  value  probably 
of  more  than  12,500  B.t.u.  per  pound. 

For  comparison,  Babcock"  reports  with  his  modified 
beehive  ovens  an  average  recovery  in  products  of  47.3 
per  cent  by  weight  with  an  average  analysis  of: — 
volatile  16.66  per  cent,  fixed  carbon  73.73  per  cent,  ash 
9.61  per  cent,  and  a  calorific  value  per  pound  of 
12,749  B.t.u. 

An  apparatus  of  the  type  illustrated  may  be  readily 
adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  market  changes  with 
practically  no  alteration  or  delay.  If  the  market  for 
fuel  gas  was  strong  in  a  particular  locality  the 
fuel  could  be  completely  gasified"  with  the  recover>'  of 
byproducts  as  is  done  in  the  Mond  process.  If  the  gas 
demand  was  variable,  residue  for  briquets  could  be 
produced  and  stored  during  periods  of  low  demand  for 
gas.  If  there  was  no  local  market  for  gas  it  could  be 
used  to  furnish  heat  for  the  carbonizing  process  and 
probably  very  little,  if  any  carbon  would  be  burned. 

Without  question  in  the  near  future,  the  decreasing 
supply  of  anthracite  coal  will  be  so  restricted  that  the 
price  will  be  prohibitive  for  power  or  domestic  purposes. 
The  only  practical  relief  will  be  the  artificial  prepara- 


Notes  on  Lignite"  ;  p.   2.  ,  ,      ,.    „ 

"Economic    Method    of    Utilizing    Western    Lignite, 


■Darling: 

"Babcock 
p     44 

»Tlie  apparatus   has  since  been  perfected  as  a  producer  to  dis 
.harge  a.ili   .-ontnining  les.x   than    S   per  cent    combustible. 
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tion  of  fuel  from  high-volatile  coals.  The  German 
Government  has  imposed  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  upon  all  coal  which  is  not  distilled  or  treated 
for  its  byproducts.'" 

"It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  to  forsee  a 
condition  whereby  a  householder  in  the  place  of  his 
ton  of  anthracite  which  he  now  welcomes  for  $11,  will 
receive  a  ton  of  smokeless  coal  without  slate,  a  month's 
supply  of  cooking  gas,  40  miles  of  motor  fuel,  enough 
fertilizer  to  start  a  small  garden,  and  tar  sufficient  to 
allay  the  dust  in  front  of  his  house — all  for  far  less 
money  than  he  now  pays  for  inferior  coal."  " 


Worldwide  British  Oil  Bunkering 
Stations  To  Be  Established* 

Conversion  of  Shipping   to   Oil  Fuel  Has  Created  a 

Problem  of  How  to  Keep  Ships  Supplied  with 

Bunkers.     Here  is  the  British  Answer 

A  LARGE  British  oil  bunkering  company,  backed  by 
powerful  interests,  is  being  formed  to  supply  fuel 
to  oil-burning  ships  at  bunkering  stations  throughout 
the  world. 

The  chairman  of  the  new  company  will  be  Lord 
Inchape,  who  is  a  director  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Co.  The  board  also  will  include  Sir  Charles  Greenway, 
chairman  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Black,  who  acted  for  the  British  Government 
in  the  United  States  during  the  war  in  connection  with 
oil.  Messrs.  William  Cory  &  Son,  Ltd.,  will  act  as 
selling  agents,  and  will  be  in  a  favorable  position  to 
prepare  for  the  supply  of  oil  fuel  to  ships  at  stations 
throughout  the  world,  through  its  own  organization  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  coaling  firms  it  controls. 

While  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  British  bunker 
coals  has  brought  a  certain  amount  of  relief  to  shippers, 
the  problem  of  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  oil  fuel 
for  British  ships  has  become  acute,  and  is  likely  to 
become  more  so  as  vessels  fitted  for  burning  oil  fuel 
leave  the  builders'  yards  in  increasing  numbers.  In 
many  important  ports  in  the  East  supplies  of  oil  fuel 
are  reported  to  be  unprocurable. 

From  the  British  point  of  view,  the  position  is 
rendered  still  more  serious  by  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States,  which,  being  largely  oil-driven,  will 
be  a  heavy  user  of  e.xisting  supplies.  It  is  reported 
that  highly  efficient  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  American  ships,  as  a  result  of  which  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain  supplies  at  Rotterdam  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  56s.  a  ton,  whereas  British  ships  were 
quoted  a  price  of  200s.  a  ton. 

The  new  British  company  is  said  to  be  assured  of 
supplies  of  oil  in  the  East,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  able 
to  strengthen  its  position  in  other  directions.  The 
capital  will  be  £1,200,000,  but  no  public  issue  is 
expected,  the  necessary  funds  being  found  by  the 
interests  forming  the  company. 

The  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Co.  is  erecting  large  oil 
refineries  and  storage  tanks  near  Swansea,  with  the 
object  of  making  this  the  distributing  center  for  the 
West  of  England. 

"Darllnj:  "Notea  on  Lignite,"  p.  6. 

"Gllb»;rt  and  Pogue :  "Coal— The  Resource  and  Itt  FuU  Utiliza- 
tion."    U.  S.  National  Museum  Bulletin  104,  part  2,  1918  ;  p.   15. 

•From  Anglo- American  Trade.  At  normal  exchange  rates  a 
penny  Is  equal  to  2.029c..  a  shilling  Is  worth  24.3Bc.,  and  a 
pound  S4.8665. 


The  crude  oil  will  arrive  at  Swansea  port  from  the 
Persian  oil  ports  in  the  tank  steamers  of  the  company, 
will  be  pumped  direct  by  means  of  pipe  lines  laid 
from  the  steamer  holds  to  the  refineries,  and  thence 
back  again  for  distribution  after  treatment.  The  oil 
will  not  be  touched  by  hand  throughout  the  whole 
process. 

The  site  covers  400  acres  of  what  was  formerly  waste 
land  and  an  entirely  new  community  will  be  built  up. 

All  the  principal  ports  are  now  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  oil  storage  and  facilities  for 
bunkering  ships  with  liquid  fuel,  for  the  use  of  which 
so  many  vessels  are  now  being  fitted.  At  Liverpool 
a  large  area  of  land  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the 
dock  estate  is  being  allocated  for  this  purpose  and  load- 
ing and  discharging  jetties  are  being  built  and  pipe  lines 
laid. 

At  Bristol,  too,  the  Corporation,  which  owns  the  docks 
is  extending  the  oil  basin  at  Avonmouth  at  a  cost  of 
£150,000,  which  will  result  in  an  additional  500  feet  of 
quay  space  being  available. 

Incessant  chaos  in  the  coal  industry  is  one  of  the 
chief  factors  turning  the  thoughts  of  shippers  to  ways 
and  means  of  dispensing  with  coal,  and  for  this  reason 
the  transfer  to  oil  fuel  is  receiving  great  impetus. 

On  March  20  it  was  announced  that,  by  agreement 
between  the  South  Wales  Coalowners'  Association  and 
the  Government,  the  price  of  bunker  coal  would  be 
reduced  on  and  after  April  1  from  100s.-115s.  to  753 
per  ton.  The  reduction,  however,  came  too  late  to  fore- 
stall the  increase  in  outward  freights,  which  it  was 
kno'.vn  several  British  shipping  lines  had  been  contem- 
plating. 

The  Booth  Steamship  Co.,  in  addition,  has  since  issued 
a  circular  to  shippers  to  the  effect  that  it  is  compelled 
to  increase  the  existing  surcharge  of  33i  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent  on  outward  freights  to  North  Brazil  and 
Iquitos. 

The  Booth  line,  the  position  of  which  is  typical  of 
many  others,  has  suffered  severely  by  the  loss  of  pas- 
senger vessels  during  the  war,  and  has  now  only  two 
passenger  ships  left  in  the  service.  It  has  also  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  decline  in  coal  exports,  as 
before  the  war  the  cargo  vessels  of  the  line  carried  large 
c.irgos  of  coal  to  Brazil.  At  the  present  time  practically 
two  out  of  every  three  of  its  steamers  leave  Great 
Britain  in  ballast. 

British  Labor  Leaders  to  Take  Action 
To  Reduce  Costs 

ACCORDING  to  a  cablegram  from  London  May  7, 
^  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  states, 
British  labor  leaders  are  gradually  coming  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  by  demanding  continued  advances  in  wages 
and  concessions  in  working  conditions  they  are  in 
reality  bringing  disaster  upon  themselves. 

The  statement  was  made  that  the  "Executive  of  the 
'Triple  Alliance'  of  the  miners  and  transport  workers, 
which  is  now  in  session  in  London,  has  embarked  upon 
a  determined  effort  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  wages 
and  increases  in  the  cost  of  living."  It  was  added  that 
members  of  the  Alliance  discussed  this  question  and 
that  "they  will  meet  again  at  an  early  date  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  joint  body,  and  their  views  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Government  with  a  view  to  the  latter 
taking  'such  action  as  will  substantially  reduce  present 
high  costs.'  " 
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Coal  Is  Saved  by  Automatic  Regulation  of 
Fire  to  Accord  with  Steam  Used 

To  Secure  Efficient  Combustion  of  Coal  the  Amount  of  Air  Admitted 
and  Coal  Supplied  Should  Be  So  Regulated  Automatically  That  They 
May  Be  in  Proper  Proportion  to  Each  Other  and  to  the  Amount  of 
Steam   Used,   the   Steam   Pressure   and   the   Depth   of  Fuel   Bed 

By  T.  a.  Peebles* 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EVEN  for  the  mine  operator  and  manager  the 
efficient  combustion  of  fuel  is  an  important  prob- 
lem. The  cost  of  producing  coal  is  high  and  there 
are  indications  that  the  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
It  is  true,  transportation  and  labor  conditions  rarely 
restrict  coal  supply  at  mines,  yet  it  is  more  necessary 
than  ever  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  coal,  for 
all  the  coal  produced, 
large  or  small,  can  now  be 
disposed  of  at  a  good 
figure,  and  the  good  coal 
used  at  the  mine  reduces 
by  that  amount  the  part 
■of  the  output  that  can  be 
sold,  while  the  miner  has 
to  be  paid  for  what  he  has 
mined  whether  the  coal  be 
•consumed  at  the  plant  or 
shipped    to    the    market. 

The  requirements  for  efficient  combustion  are  so  well 
known  that  they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Automatic 
apparatus  has  been  developed  for  mechanically  supply- 
ing fuel  to  various  types  of  furnaces  and  the  labor 
involved  has  been  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  that 
required  for  hand  firing.  The  method  of  introducing 
both  fuel  and  air  to  the  furnace  also  has  been  mate- 
rially improved,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  insure  that 
the  proper  quantities  of  both  will  be  introduced  con- 
tinuously. This  is  a  condition  highly  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  efficient  combustion. 

In  order  to  meet  changing  load  conditions  it  is  neces- 
sarj'  to  regulate  the  fuel  and  air  supply  in  accordance 
with  the  demand.  Since  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  highest  efficiency  that  the  correct  relation 
between  the  fuel  and  air  supply  be  continuously  secured 
it  is  important  that  simple  and  effective  means  be 
provided  whereby  this  relation  may  be  established  and 
maintained.  Unfortunately  for  the  development  of  fuel- 
burning  apparatus,  whether  it  be  stokers  for  use  with 
coal,  oil  burners  or  gas  burners,  the  means  for  properly 
regulating  the  fuel  and  air  supply  has  not  been  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  fuel-burning  apparatus  itself.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  control  of  fuel  and  air 
supply  be  effected  manually  or  by  means  of  some  de- 
vice that  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  firing  apparatus. 

Since  the  amount  of  fuel  and  air  that  must  be  sup- 
plied depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  load  being  carried, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  ideal  method  of  control  would 
consist  of  apparatus  that  would  automatically  control 
the  influx  of  fuel  and  air  in  accordance  with  the  demand. 
This  would  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  steam  being 
used  rather  than  by  the  pressure  at  which  it  was  gen- 


Provision  can  be  made  that  just  as  soon  as 
the  quantity  of  steam  used  is  increased  more 
air  will  be  admitted  and  the  fire  briskened, 
while  the  grate  will  take  on  more  fuel.  Low 
pressure  will  have  the  same  effect.  As  a  re- 
sult coal  will  not  be  wasted  at  the  safety 
valve,  nor  will  the  pressure  fall  below  what  is 
needed. 


•Combustion  Engrineerlng  Corporation. 


erated.  In  boiler  plants  where  a  careful  study  of  com- 
bustion control  has  been  made  a  method  has  been  devel- 
oped whereby  regulation  in  accordance  with  the  demand 
on  the  boilers  is  working  satisfactorily. 

The  damper-operating  levers,  and  the  fan-  and  stoker- 
controlling  devices  are  located  at  a  convenient  point, 

with  the  steam  -  flow 
meters  and  draft  gages 
so  mounted  that  the  fire- 
man can  observe  from 
these  instruments  the 
effect  of  each  adjustment 
made.  By  observing  the 
flow  meter  the  fireman  is 
able  to  determine  the 
demand  on  the  boiler,  and 
by  means  of  a  large  pilot 
gage  he  is  informed  im- 
mediately of  any  change 
in  steam  pressure.  He  is 
therefore  able  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
meet  the  demand  for  steam  and  maintain  a  practically 
uniform  pressure. 

Draft  gages  and  gas-analysis  instruments  enable  him 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  relation  of  air  to  fuel 
supply  is  being  maintained  correctly.  With  this  equip- 
ment at  his  command  the  intelligent  fireman  can  secure 
results  which  closely  approximate  test  efficiencies.  The 
difficulty  of  building  up  and  maintaining  an  organiza- 
tion capable  of  doing  this,  however,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  small  number  of  plants  that  are  actually  securing 
such  results  in  daily  operation.  It  is,  therefore,  impor- 
tant that  automatic  apparatus  be  developed  which  will 
actually  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  maintain 
correct  conditions. 

An  objection  to  controlling  combustion  automatically 
in  accordance  with  steam  flow  is  sometimes  made  on  the 
ground  that  there  will  be  a  lag  between  any  adjust- 
ment in  fuel  and  air  supply,  and  a  resultant  change  in 
rate  of  steam  generation.  A  simple  calculation,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  this  lag  is  exceedingly  small.  At 
ratings  commonly  developed  the  gas  velocity  through 
the  boiler  passes  is  from  30  to  40  ft.  per  second,  and 
the  total  length  of  gas  passage  from  the  fuel  bed  to 
the  boiler  damper  varies  from  40  to  80  ft.,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  boiler  and  the  height  of  the  setting. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  particle  of  air  will 
pass  through  the  fuel  bed,  its  oxygen  will  combine 
with  the  combustible  in  the  fuel  and  the  resultant  gas 
pass  out  through  the  boiler  damper  in  less  than  two 
seconds.  Since  about  80  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the 
average  boiler  is  done  in  the  first  pass,  it  is  only  a 
fraction  of  a  second  from  the  time  the  particle  of  air 
enters   the   fuel   bed   until   its   temperature   has   been 
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increased  to  that  of  the  furnace  and  the  gas 
has  traveled  through  the  first  pass  of  the 
boiler,  giving  up  four-fifths  of  all  the  heat 
it  will  deliver.  A  change  in  the  rate  of  air 
flow  will  follow  immediately  upon  the  ad- 
justment of  a  damper;  it  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  a  boiler  will  respond  almost  in- 
stantly to  an  adjustment  in  air  supply.  This 
quick  response  of  a  boiler  makes  it  possible 
to  control  combustion  by  variations  in  the 
rates  of  steam  flow.  The  primary  cause  of 
variation  in  steam  pressure  is  thus  elimin- 
ated. With  the  varying  fuel  and  furnace 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  average  plant, 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  secure  adjust- 
ments that  will  be  absolutely  correct  at  all 
times.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  an 
automatic  regulating  apparatus,  actuated 
primarily  by  changes  in  the  rate  of  steam 
flow,  shall  also  be  sensitive  to  pressure  vari- 
ations. While  it  develops  in  practice  thai 
control  from  flow  will  eliminate  most  of  the 
tendency  for  pressure  fluctuations,  there 
will  be  times  when  pi'essure  variations  oc- 
cur, and  if  the  regulator  is  sensitive  to  these 
changes,  the  correct  pressure  will  be  main- 
tained within  narrow  limits.  The  applica- 
tion of  automatic  regulating  devices  to  any 
plant  must  depend  upon  the  type  of  fuel- 
burning  apparatus  employed,  the  method  of 


^ 
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Automatic  Master  Controller 

This  instrument  is  strong  and  ruRged  in  construction  yet  delicate  in  operation.  It 
governs  both  the  stoking  and  draft  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  demand  on  the 
boiler  increases  more  coal  is  fired  and  sufficient  air  supplied  to  burn  it  completely. 
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producinj;  draft  aiui  the  local  coiuiitioiis  as  to  load  and 
fuel.  The  personnel  and  organization  of  the  plant  force 
also  are  important.  In  large  installations,  where  a  well- 
trained  operating  organization  is  available,  it  is  desir- 
able to  consider  each  l)oiler  as  an  individual  unit  and 
equip  it  completely  with  its  own  automatic  control,  in- 
cluding that  of  fuel  and  air  supply  and  the  discharge 
of  the  products  of  combustion.  With  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  the  apparatus  can  be  made  responsive  not  only 
to  steam-demand  and  pressure  variations  but  also  to  the 
condition  of  the  individual  fuel  bed,  and  no  hand  adjust- 
ment or  manipulation  will  be  necessary.  This  type  of 
control  will  give  the  best  possible  results,  but  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  adaptable  to  the  smaller  installations, 
where  a  simpler  arrangement  would  be  preferable. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  automatically  control  the 
supply  of  fuel  and  air  in  accordance  with  the  variations 
in  steam  flow  and  pressure,  all  boilers  in  service  being 
governed  from  one  main  regulator. 

If  a  large  number  of  small  units  are  in  operation, 
it  may  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  control  to  divide 
the  plant  into  two  or  more  groups  and  install  a  separate 
regulator  on  each  group.     With  this  arrangement  each 


boiler  of  a  given  group  will  receive  the  same  fuel  and 
air  supply  as  each  of  the  other  units,  and  there  will  be 
no  tendency  for  the  fires  to  become  too  heavy  under 
some  boilers  and  too  light  under  others,  except  when 
variations  in  fuel  occur.  This  happens  at  times,  but 
it  is  not  a  serious  matter,  and  can  be  corrected  by 
simple  hand  adjustment  when  necessary.  Control  of 
this  kind  will  give  results  closely  approximating  those 
secured  from  the  more  complete  system.  It  has  the 
advantage,  in  many  plants,  of  simplicity  and  low  cost 
of  operation. 

Plant  operators  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  labor  to  operate 
a  boiler  plant  efficiently  by  hand  methods,  and  are  com- 
ing to  realize  the  necessity  of  a  correct  system  of  auto- 
matic regulation.  The  problem  must  be  carefully 
studied,  due  attention  being  paid  to  eciuipment  and  local 
conditions  as  well  as  the  type  of  control  selected,  which 
should  be  best  suited  to  the  existing  conditions. 


F.  H.  Crawford,  a  mining  engineer,  who  has  been 
specializing  in  coal  problems  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
has  resigned  to  enter  private  employment. 


H AGAN -  ROTOR 
RECIPROCATING  VALVE 


ARRANGEMENT   OP  CONTROL  WHEN   FITTED  TO   A  STIRLING  BOILER 
ThL-   master   controller   governs    the   draft    and   stack   dampers   as    well  as  the  steam  supply  to  the  fan  turbine  and  the  stoker 
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Labor-Saving  Methods  of  Handling  Cars 
At  Anthracite  Shaft  Stations 

Two  Types  of  Shaft  Stations  at  One  Shaft,  One  Operated  in 
Part  Mechanically  and  the  Other  Wholly  by  Gravity — Only 
Two  Men  Required  to  Handle  the  Cars — Simple  Arrange- 
ment   of    Dogs    to    Prevent    Cars    from    Running  Away 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Tarrytown.  N.  T. 


AT  THE  main  hoisting  shaft  of  the  Silver  Creek 
Z\  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
X  A.  Iron  Co.,  near  New  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  two 
shaft  stations  of  simple  design  that  really  require  only 
two  men  to  operate  them.  They  are  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent design,  one  being  mechanically  operated  while 
the  other  operates  entirely  by  gravity. 

The  plan  of  the  first  or  mechanically-operated  shaft 
station  is  showTi  in  Fig.  1.  At  this  point  both  of  the 
tunnels  and  the  shaft  itself  are  entirely  in  rock.  Mine 
locomotives  which  in  this  case  happen  to  be  of  the 
compressed-air  type  place  the  loaded  mine  cars  on  the 
loaded  track  so  that  the  first  car  of  the  trip  can  be 
reached  by  the  pusher.  This  loaded  track  is,  as  stated, 
in  a  rock  tunnel  and  is  323  ft.  long  and  perfectly  level. 
If  some  of  the  cars  from  the  previous  trip  have  not 


been  sent  to  the  surface  and  are  standing  on  the  loaded 
track,  then  the  new  trip  of  loaded  cars  is  coupled  to 
those  remaining. 

The  pusher  is  nothing  but  a  long  cylinder  and  piston 
operated  by  compressed  air.  It  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  2 
pushing  a  mine  car.  The  end  of  the  piston  rod  of 
the  pusher  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  engage  the  axle 
of  the  mine  car  and  when  the  air  is  admitted  to  the 
cylinder  the  piston  will  be  pushed  out,  driving  the  cars 
forward.  The  travel  of  the  pusher  is  12  ft.  It  causes  a 
forward  movement  of  the  trip  of  equal  length.  It  is 
so  located  that  when  the  cars  are  pushed  forward  to 
their  maximum  distance,  the  first  car  stands  on  a  grade 
of  3  per  cent  and  is  at  a  distance  of  30  ft.  from  the 
shaft. 

When  it  is  desired  to  load  one  of  the  mine  cars  on  the 


N93  Fro^-       ■  S3 3.7.^ 

FIG.   1.      PLAN  AND  PROFILE  OP  MECHANIC  ALLY-OPERATED   BOTTOM   AT  SILVER   CREEK  COLLIERT 

Only  two  men  are  re<julre<l  to  operate  thl«  bottom,  one  at  each  car  pu.iher.     Two  compartmenta  of  the  shaft  are  uaed  for  hoUtlne 

coal  while  the  other  two  are  employed  for  hoisting  water. 
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FIG.  2 

Compressed- 
Air  Car 
Pusher 

The  cylinder  is 
12  ft.  long  and 
the  device  han- 
dles the  empty 
cars  as  they  come 
from  the  kick- 
back. The  control 
apparatus,  gov- 
erning the  move- 
ment of  the  pis- 
ton in  the  cylin- 
der, may  be  plain- 
ly seen  in  the  air 
pipe  near  the 
right-hand  rib. 


cage  the  first  and  second  car  are  uncoupled  from  each 
other  and  in  consequence  the  first  car,  which  is  stand- 
ing on  a  3-per  cent  grade,  moves  fonvard  by  gravity  and 
runs  onto  the  cage,  kicking  off  the  empty  mine  car 
which  is  standing  there.  The  empty  car  then  passes 
down  a  4.36-per  cent  grade  to  a  kick-back,  which  throws 
the  car  onto  the  empty-car  track.  For  a  distance  of 
36  ft.  this  track  is  on  a  dovsTi  grade  of  1.9  per  cent, 
btit  it  changes  at  the  end  of  that  distance  to  a  1.29-per 
cent  grade  against  the  empties.  After  rising  on  this 
grade  for  272  ft.  it  joins  with  the  loaded  track. 


Sufficient  speed  is  given  to  the  car  when  it  leaves  the- 
kick-back  to  carry  the  car  past  the  end  of  a  pusher 
for  empty  cars  located  at  the  point  of  changed  grade. 
Fig.  2  is  really  a  photograph  of  this  pusher,  but  the 
one  pusher  which  moves  the  loaded  cars  is  of  exactly 
the  same  construction.  As  soon  as  the  car  reaches 
the  end  of  the  pusher  it  is  pushed  up  the  slight  grade 
until  it  is  close  enough  to  couple  it  with  the  preceding 
car.  A  sufficient  number  of  empty  cars  are  spragged 
to  prevent  the  empty  cars  from  running  back  dowTi  the 
grade.    As  the  cars  are  coupled  to  one  another  as  fast. 
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FIG.  3. 


SHArr 
PLAN  AND  PROFTLE  OF  TSE  GRAVITY-OPERATED  SHAFT  BOTTOM,  ALSO  AT  SILVER  CREEK  MINBl 


This  bottom,  like  that  Illustrated.  Is  operated  by  two  men.    The  bottom  Is  so  laid  out  that  the  cars  travel  by  gravity  only,  without 

the  aid  of  any  mechanical  equipment  whatever. 
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FIG.  4.     C.VGE-OPERATED  C.\R  STOP  OR   OOG 

as  they  arrive  they  are  ready  for  coupling  to  the  mine 
locomotive.  Hence  they  can  be  hauled  to  the  mine  work- 
ings without  further  delay.  Just  enough  sprags  are 
used  to  keep  the  cars  from  moving  back  by  gravity,  but 
not  enough  to  have  any  great  effect  on  the  pusher. 

Two  men  are  all  that  ai-e  necessary  to  operate  this 
shaft  station.  One  of  these  is  located  at  the  pusher 
on  the  loaded  side  of  the  shaft.  He  operates  the 
pusher  by  a  lever  and  uncouples  the  cars,  releasing 
them  one  by  one  so  that  they  can  pass  by  gravity  to 
the  cage.  He  also  operates  the  switch  which  turns  the 
cars  to  the  different  compartments  of  the  shaft. 
Another  man  is  required  on  the  empty  side  of  the 
shaft.  He  operates  the  pusher  at  this  point  and  also 
couples  and  sprags  the  mine  cars.  Although  only  two 
men  are  required  to  operate  this  shaft  station  the 
coal  company  uses  four,  as  the  shaft  station  on  the 
Iwttom  level  is  not  as  easily  operated  and  requires  the 
extra  men,  the  same  crew  operating  all  of  the  stations 
in  the  shaft. 

The  second  type  of  shaft  station  is  at  the  No.  3 
plane  level  of  the  same  shaft.  This  shaft  station  is 
operated  entirely  by  gravity  and  is  entirely  different 
from  the  one  that  has  just  been  described.  Instead 
of  using  separate  tunnels  for  the  loaded  and  the  empty 
tracks  both  are  here  in  one  tunnel  which  has  a  double 


instead  of  a  single  track.  A  single  track  comes  off  the 
main  haulage  road  for  a  distance  of  58  ft.  to  the  point 
of  frog  where  the  double  track  begins.  The  loaded 
track  has  a  grade  for  the  first  127.55  ft.  of  0.834  per 
cent  in  favor  of  the  loads.  This  grade  then  increases 
and,  for  the  next  125  ft.,  is  2.5  per  cent  in  favor  of 
the  loads.  This  carries  the  cars  to  within  15  ft.  of 
the  shaft.  The  last  15  ft.  is  a  down  grade  of  2  per 
cent.  This  heavy  inclination  at  the  end  of  the  loaded 
track  near  the  cage  is  planned  so  as  to  give  the  cars 
sufficient  force  to  kick  off  the  empty  car  that  is  standing 
on  the  cage. 

A  compressed-air  locomotive  delivers  the  cars  to  the 
loaded  track  and  pushes  them  to  a  point  near  the  switch 
to  the  two  cages.  A  sufficient  number  of  sprags  are 
placed  in  the  wheels  to  prevent  the  cars  from  moving 
forward  by  gravity.  When  it  is  desired  to  place  a 
mine  car  on  the  cage  that  car  is  uncoupled  from  the 
trip  and  the  sprag  removed  and  the  car  is  allowed  to 
drop  by  gravity  to  the  cage  on  which  it  is  to  be  loaded. 
As  soon  as  the  empty  car  has  been  kicked  off  the  cage 
by  the  loaded  car  it  runs  down  a  very  steep  grade  of 
4.42  per  cent  for  a  distance  of  20  ft.  and  then  to  a 
kick-back  that  has  a  grade  of  5  per  cent  against  the 
car.  This  sends  the  empty  car  to  the  empty  track, 
which  has,  for  a  distance  of  55  ft.,  a  down  grade  in 
favor  of  the  empties  of  1.28  per  cent  and  for  the  next 
75  ft.  a  grade  of  1  per  cent.  The  next  172.55  ft.  of 
the  empty  track  has  a  grade  of  3  per  cent  against  the 
empties. 

As  in  the  previous  case,  only  two  men  are  required  to 
operate  this  shaft  station.  One  man  tends  to  the  loaded 
cars,  unspragging  them  and  throwing  the  switch  to  the 
cages,  while  the  other  man  couples  the  empty  cars  for 
the  locomotive. 

There  is  a  concrete  wall  between  the  empty  and 
loaded  tracks.  The  double-track  tunnel  is  16  ft.  wide, 
whereas  the  single-track  tunnels  in  the  station  previ- 


FIG.  5 

Details  of 
Shaft  Keeps 

By  a  system  of 
si|;nal  li|?hts  in 
the  hoisting  room 
the  eriKinemen 
can  tell  whether 
or  not  the  keeps 
are  in  place. 


POSITION  OF  KEEP  NOT  IN  USi 


POSITION  OF  KEEP  IN  USE 
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ously  described  are  only  1"  ft.  wide.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
plans  of  this  shaft  station   in  detail. 

There  are  two  other  features  of  considerable  interest 
in  both  these  shaft  stations.  The.-se  are  the  do^s  which 
prevent  the  mine  cars  from  running  away  and  falling 
down  the  shaft,  the  other  is  the  method  in  which  the 
keeps  are  operated.  Fig.  4  show-s  how  the  dogs  are 
put  in  and  out  of  commission.  When  the  cage  descends 
it  hits  the  lever  marked  A  and  this  causes  the  dogs 
to  drop  out  of  sight  and  allows  the  car  to  pass  over 
them  and  onto  the  cage. 

Fig.  5  shows  in  detail  the  construction  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  keeps.  These  keeps  are  operated  by  a 
lever  which  is  thrown  by  the  station  tender.s,  and  when 
in  place  for  use  a  light  is  lit  in  the  hoisting  engine 
room  indicating  that  everything  is  ready  for  hoisting. 


The  National  Chamber  offers  to  business  the  service 
')f  this  department  together  with  that  of  other  new 
departments  recently  created  to  help  solve  its  problems. 


U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Will  Stu«lv 
Production  Data 

SOUND  business  is  evidenced  in  the  new  program  of 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  calls  for  the 
organization  of  an  industrial  department  to  study  the 
problems  of  the  manufacturer  with  particular  reference 
to  raw  materials  production  and  the  output  of  fabricated 
commodities. 

This  new  department  will  study  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  manufacturer  and  will  deal  with  selection  and 
education  of  employees  along  efficiency  and  safety  lines, 
wage  or  compensation  plans,  housing,  workman's  insur- 
ance, benefits  and  pensions,  alien  labor,  Americaniza- 
tion, standardization  of  products,  etc. 

E.  W.  McCullough  who  has  been  selected  to  head 
the  new  department,  points  out  that  there  is  a  great 
need  of  more  definite  and  accurate  information  as  to 
our  resources  of  basic  materials,  natural  and  developed, 
and  also  as  to  the  resources  of  the  country — not  mere 
data,  but  data  organized  and  visualized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  average  producer.  The  same  treatment 
should  be  given  partly  fabricated  materials,  which  in 
many  instances  are  the  raw  materials  of  other 
industries. 

■  In  production,  according  to  Mr.  McCullough,  much 
benefit  of  good  equipment  is  lost  unless  production 
.schedules  and  accurate  cost  reckoning  are  made  part  of 
the  system.  Too  much  of  our  industrial  output  is 
figured  on  a  gambling  basis.  The  day  of  estimating 
and  cost-plus  methods  went  with  the  war;  these  have 
been  supplanted  by  competition  which  measures  profits 
based  on  cost  facts. 

The  new  manager  holds  there  is  as  great  need  in 
most  lines  for  reliable  production  figures  as  there  is 
for  information  concerning  markets.  An  unnecessary 
surplus  in  production  is  an  injury  to  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike;  is,  in  fact,  economic  waste.  Under-produc- 
tion causes  starvation  and  suffering.  Both  may  be 
avoided  as  far  as  manufactured  products  are  concerned, 
except  in  times  of  stress,  through  the  availability  of 
accurate  production  data. 

The  majority  of  industries  neither  gather  nor  make 
statements  of  correct  production,  while  that  furnished 
annually  to  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  is  valuable  only 
for  comparison.  Up  to  this  time  defective  records,  or 
total  absence  of  records,  together  with  reluctance, 
because  of  competitive  reasons,  have  prevented  the 
gathering  of  figures  which  would  be  the  most  valuable 
guide  to  intelligent  production. 


Commerce  Commission  Orders  Antliracite 
i{oads  to  Pay  Heavy  Damages 

ON  APRIL  6  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
issued  an  order  directing  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Co.  to  pay  G.  B.  Markle  Co.  $101,200.60,  with 
interest  amounting  to  $13,538.91,  a.s  damages  for  un- 
reasonable freight  charges  for  carload  shipments  of 
anthracite  coal  from  the  coal  company's  collieries  since 
April  1,  1916. 

On  a  similar  charge  the  Lehigh  Valley  was  ordered  to 
pay  Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.  $30,146.30  with  intere.st  amount- 
ing to  $3,399.79,  and  to  the  firm  of  Charles  M.  Dodson 
&  Co.  $32,509.77  with  interest  amounting  to  $3,596.39. 

At  the  same  session  the  commission  directed  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  pay  the  Dodson  company 
$7,213.24,  as  reparation  for  unreasonable  freight  charge?- 
on  anthracite  coal  shipments. 


Winter  Wheat  Condition  Improves 

ESTIMATES  on  winter  wheat  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  May  8  state  that  on  May  1 
the  area  of  winter  wineat  to  be  harvested  was  about 
34,165,000  acres,  or  4,605,000  acres  (11.9  per  cent)  less 
than  the  acreage  planted  last  autumn  and  15,740,000 
acres  (31.5  per  cent)  less  than  the  acreage  harvested 
last  year.  The  ten-year  average  per  cent  of  abandon- 
ment of  planted  acreage  is  11.2.  The  average  condition 
of  winter  wheat  on  May  1  was  79.1,  compared  with  75.6 
on  April  1,  100.5  on  May  1,  1919,  and  87.1,  the  average 
for  past  ten  years  on  May  1. 


British  Miners  Want  Share  of  Increase 
In  Price  of  Coal 

FOLLOWING  closely  on  the  announcement  of  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal  in  London  from  $10 
to  $13  a  ton  the  coal  miners'  executive  committee 
called  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  new  prices  and  their 
relation  to  mine  workers'  wages. 

When  approached  on  the  subject  Vernon  Hartshorn, 
labor  member  of  Parliament,  said  "If  prices  are  going 
up,  the  miners'  wages  are  going  up  as  well." 


Steel  Rail  Production  for    1919 
Showed  Decline 

STEEL  rail  production  in  United  States  in  1919, 
according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  was  2,203,843 
tons  as  against  2,540,892  tons  in  1918,  2,944,161  tons  in 
1917,  2,854,518  tons  in  1916,  2,204,203  in  1915  and 
1,945,095  tons  in  1914.  Since  1903  the  largest  produc- 
tion in  any  year  was  in  1906,  when  the  output  was 
3,977,887  tons.         

Foreien  Trade  Shows  Three  Billion  Balance 
In  Nine  Months 

IMPORTS  brought  into  the  United  States  during  the 
nine  months  ending  with  March  were  of  a  total  value 
of  $6,051,000,000,  leaving  a  trade  balance  for  the  nine 
months  of  S3,332,000,000. 
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Canadian  Exchange  Rates  Bother 
Coal  Shippers 

IN  the  near  future  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  expected  to  announce  that  the  carriers,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  may  place  a  footnote  on  their 
Canadian  coal  tariffs  to  the  effect  that  if  the  American 
proportion  of  through  charges  is  not  paid  in  the  United 
States  currency,  exchange  should  be  considered  in  mak- 
ing payment.  The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa- 
tion requested  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
issue  a  ruling  to  that  effect. 

The  commission  is  unwilling  to  authorize  such  a  foot- 
note itself,  but  it  has  no  objection  to  the  individual 
carriers  taking  that  action  on  their  own  responsibility. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  immediate  action  was  imperative 
on  coal,  which  must  move  a  maximum  volume  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  whereas  the  same  question  with  re- 
gard to  general  merchandise  could  be  threshed  out  later. 


the  total  quantity  of  coal  that  can  be  stored,  or  with- 
out serious  interference  with  the  operation  of  handling. 
It  has  been  found  that  proper  service  demands  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  existing  plants,  and  that  the  factors 
involved  apply  with  equal  force  to  whatever  extensions 
may  hereafter  be  developed. 

4.  It  is  accordingly  now  announced  that,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  policy  of  the  Panama 
Canal  no  longer  contemplates  the  establishment  of  pri- 
vate coal  depots  in  the  Canal  Zone. 


Private  Coal  Depots  Will  Not  Be  Permitted 
at  Panama  Canal 

FACILITIES  for  the  storage  and  handling  of  coal 
at  the  Panama  Canal  are  such  that  private  plants 
for  such  purposes  will  not  be  permitted.  Adequate  serv- 
ice for  supplying  shipping  passing  through  the  canal 
can  be  had  only  by  obtaining  the  maximum  capacity  of 
Government  plants.  For  that  reason  Chester  Harding, 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  has  issued,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  circular 
No.  704-3,  as  follows : 

1.  Circular  No.  703,  of  July  30,  1915,  announced  the 
policy  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  War,  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  private 
coal  and  fuel  oil  depots  on  the  Ithmus  for  the  supply  of 
shipping  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

2.  Pursuant  thereto  private  fuel  oil  depots  have  been 
established  and  are  in  operation.  Similar  action  has  not, 
however,  been  effected  in  connection  with  the  storage 
of  coal. 

3.  Experience  to  date  is  now  accepted  as  demonstrat- 
ing the  necessity  of  reversing  previous  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  private  coal  deposits.  As 
indicated  in  Circular  No.  703,  private  wharfage  and 
private  utilities  for  the  handling  of  fuel  have,  from  the 
first,  been  recognized  as  undesirable.  This  establish- 
ment has  not  at  any  time  been  contemplated.  So  far  as 
concerns  fuel  oil,  the  use  of  existing  Government  utili- 
ties in  common  connection  with  both  Government  and 
private  ."torage  has  proved  practicable,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  justifying  further  trial.  Similar  duplicate  use 
of  utilities  for  storage  and  handling  of  coal  cannot, 
however,   be   applied   without    substantial   reduction    in 
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Coal  Operators  Ask  Help  for  Roads 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESCH,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
,.  mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House,  is  receiving  numerous  appeals,  many  of  them 
from  coal  operators,  urging  that  an  extension  of  time 
be  granted  the  railroads  for  repayment  of  the  amounts 
due  the  government. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  proportion  of  the  car- 
riers' earnings  available  for  repairs  and  extensions  is 
insufficient  to  take  care  of  these  accounts.  As  a  result 
the  coal  industry  and  other  commercial  activities  are 
being  handicapped  because  of  low  car  efficiency  and  in- 
ability to  secure  new  sidings  and  trackage  facilities. 
The  hard  usage  to  which  all  equipment  was  subjected 
during  the  war  has  caused  the  proportion  of  cars  in 
poor  condition  to  be  much  higher  than  normal. 


Will  Divert  Coal  from  Congested  Centers 

BECAUSE  of  congestion  at  tidewater  ports  and  at 
large  railroad  centers  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  considering  plans  which  will  tend  to  di- 
vert coal  to  points  where  it  can  be  unloaded  promptly. 
Delays  to  cars  resulting  from  congestion  at  tidewater 
and  in  the  large  city  yards  is  regarded  as  an  important 
contributing  cause  to  the  car  shortage,  with  a  conse- 
quent decrease  in  production.  It  is  stated  that  too  much 
coal  is  being  loaded  to  points  where  it  cannot  be  handled 
promptly,  whereas  small  towns  and  the  smaller  indus- 
tries could  absorb  this  coal  to  graat  advantage  and  re- 
turn the  cars  promptly. 


Revenue  Officer  Addresses  Operators  on 
Coal  Taxes 

INTERNAL  Revenue  officials  are  very  much  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  recent  trip  of  A.  W.  Gaumer, 
of  that  bureau,  during  which  he  talked  on  coal  tax  mat- 
ters at  a  number  of  meetings  of  operators.  After  each 
address  Mr.  Gaumer  invited  those  present  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  to  point  out  any  inequities  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  revenue  laws. 
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Nationcil   Coal   Association    Announces 
Tentative  Program  for  (]onv<'ntion 

A  TENTATIVE  program  for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  which  will  be 
held  in  Atlantic  City  May  25  to  May  27,  has  been 
announced. 

Tuesday,  10  a.m. — Roll  call  and  reports  of  officials 
and  committees.  Governor  J.  J.  Cornwell  of  West 
Virginia  will  address  the  convention  in  the  afternoon, 
after  which  there  will  be  reports  of  committees  and  the 
election  of  directors  at  large.  This  should  be  a  lively 
session  as  a  discussion  of  assigned  cars  will  follow  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  railroad  relations.  The 
special  committee  on  railroad  fuel  is  expected  to  spring 
a  new  scheme  for  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Wednesday  morning  will  be  given  over  to  business  and 
an  address  by  Governor  Harding  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Dr.  Eaton  and  A.  H.  Smith,  of  the  New  York 
Central,  will  talk  on  Thursday  morning. 


President  Kane  of  the  American  Short-Line  Railway 
Association  will  talk  on  "Transportation  After  1920"; 
E.  J.  McVann  will  talk  on  the  smokeless  situation  so 
far  as  experts  are  concerned;  Milton  C.  Elliott  will 
address  the  convention  on  the  legal  phases  of  control; 
Charles  A.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York,  will  discuss  demurrage;  and 
George  H.  Gushing,  managing  director  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  has  taken  "Legislation"  as 
his  subject.  In  addition  there  will  be  talks  by  members 
of  local  associations  on  traffic  subjects.  The  speakers  at 
the  banquet  will  be  Former  President  Taft,  Noah  H. 
Swayne,  2nd,  Governor  Cornwell  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Judge  Elliott. 


Taft  Will  Be  Guest  of  Coal  Jobbers 

FORMER  President  William  H.  Taft  has  been  invited 
to  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  banquet  which  will 
be  a  part  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh 
June  1  and  2.  The  complete  program  for  the  conven- 
tion has  not  been  completed  at  this  writing,  but  the 
following  features  have  been  deiinitely  arranged: 

William  B.  Colver,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
will  discuss  the  function  of  wholesaling;  C.  B.  Hurrey, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  will  talk  on  tax 
matters;  Charles  A.  Owen  will  discuss  the  tidewater 
situation;  George  D.  McElvane,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Tin  Plate  Association,  will  deliver  an  address 
on  the  work  of  commercial  and  trade  associations ;  Vice- 


Coal  Operators  Are  Severely  Condemned 
By  Brotherhood  Official 

«</^OAL  BARONS"  and  "Petroleum  Pirates"  came  in 
V>  for  denunciation  by  Timothy  Shea,  assistant 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
in  the  course  of  his  final  argument  before  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board.     He  said  in  part: 

"In  this  connection,  the  public  should  understand  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  profiteers  railroad  workers  could 
be  given  a  square  deal  and  a  living  wage  without  any 
increase  in  railroad  rates.  Next  to  wage  earners  and 
salaried  people  the  railroads  are  the  greatest  victims 
of  the  profiteers.  Railway  equipment  corporations,  the 
steel  trust,  the  coal  barons  and  the  petroleum  pirates 
have  grown  fat  on  the  excessive  and  unjustifiable  profits 
they  have  exacted  from  the  railroads,  and  unless  some 
means  is  found  to  curb  their  greed  they  will  gobble  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  billions  which  the  railroads  must 
spend  for  new  equipment,  betterments  and  materials  of 
all  kinds  during  the  next  few  years." 


Company  Housing  in  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Fields  Tends  to  Uniformity* 

Isolation  of  Mining  Towns,  Dependence  on  One  Industry  and  Shifting  Character 
of  Labor  Force  Compel  Owners  to  Assume  Responsibility — Houses  Lack  Ordinary 
Interior   Conveniences  —  Streets   Usually   Are   Dirt   Roads  —  Sidewalks   Rare 

By  Leifur  Magnusson 


IN  THE  latter  part  of  1916  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  completed  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
housing  by  employers  in  the  United  States.  This 
investigation  comprised  communities  maintained  by 
coal  mining  companies  in  western  Pennsylvania,  West 
Vii-ginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  included  almost  exclusively 
the  better  types  of  con.  >nunities.  Certain  facts  stand 
out  as  a  result  of  this  study. 

1.     The  responsibility  for  the  housing  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  miners  has  been  undertaken  by  the  mine 
operators.     The  isolation  of  the  average  mining  town, 
its  dependence  upon  the  one  industry  of  mining,  and  ' 
frequently  ,its  impermanence  and  almost  universal  lack 

•Reprinted  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review   of  the  U.    S.   De- 
partment of  Labor,  April,  1920. 


of  local  self-government,  as  well  as  the  shifting 
character  of  the  labor  force,  have  compelled  the  mine 
owner  to  assume  that  responsibility. 

2.  The  average  company  mining  town  has  few  of 
the  amenities  of  ordinary  community  life.  There  is 
a  dull  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the  houses  and 
an  absence  of  trees  and  natural  vegetation.  Streets 
and  alleys  are  open  dirt  roads  almost  without  exception. 
Sidewalks  are  very  rare. 

3.  The  miner's  house  is  without  the  ordinary  inside 
conveniences  found  in  the  house  of  the  city  worker. 
Less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  the  bituminous 
coal  regions  have  inside  toilets,  and  running  water  is 
rare.     Stoves  and  grates  are  depended  upon  for  heating. 

4.  The  average  house  of  the  miner  includes  about 
four  rooms,  in  which  he  must  accommodate  a  family 
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and  frequently  take  in  boarders  when  there  is  a  housing 
shortage. 

5.  The  rents  of  the  miner's  houses  are  comparatively 
low,  most  of  them  U2,343  out  of  18,877,  or  65.4  per 
cent")  renting  in  1916  for  less  than  $8  per  month.  The 
rent  in  some  in^^tances  probably  constitutes  a  subsidy 
1o  the  wages  of  the  miner  who  lives  in  a  company  house. 
(What  proportion  of  all  bituminous  coal  miners  live 
in  company  houses  is  not  known.) 

S  one  OF  THE  Housing  Survey 

The  survey  was  in  no  sense  a  census  of  the  coal 
companies  with  respect  to  their  practice  in  housing 
their  employees.  Observation,  however,  convinced  the 
investigator  that  the  practice  of  company  housing  was 
very  widespread  and  uniform  among  the  coal-mining 
companies. 

The  scope  of  the  survey  in  the  bituminous-coal  region 
is  indicated  in  Table  I. 


T.ABLE  I.     SCOPE  OF  THE  HOUSING  IN\'ESTIG.\T10N  IN  THE 
BITrMINOUS  COAL  FIELDS 

Pet^ 

Number    Numbei                        Number  centage 

of                of          Number      of  Em-  of  Em- 

Com-       Commu-      of  Em-       ployees  ployees 

District              '           panies         nities        ployees     Housed  Housed 

I'ennsylvaniaand  W.  VitKiiiia           32              ,114          78.218        43.877  55.1 

Ohio  and  Indiana 3                   4            1.287             688  53  5 

-Mabanm 24                 29        ,18,694      ,15.035  80  4 

Colorado  and  Wyoming                        5                  16            4.644          3.148  67  8 

ToUIb 64                163        102,843        62.748  61   0 

'  One  company  did  not  report  number  of  establishments. 

-  Not  including  one  company  with  500  employees:    number  housed  was  not 
reported. 


The  chief  characteristic  of  every  company  mining 
town  is  its  uniformity,  due  to  a  tendency  to  erect  houses 
of  similar  plan  and  type  and  to  arrange  them  along 
rectangular  lines  of  survey.  Another  feature  of  the 
mining  town  has  been  its  disregard  of  the  advantages 
of  planting  trees,  grass  and  shrubbery  as  beautifying 
elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mining  town  is  characterized 
by  relatively  wide  streets  and  ample  lots.  The  streets 
are  usually  unpaved,  open  dirt  roads.  Sidewalks  are 
e.xtremely  infrequent  and  only  in  the  better  parts  of 
the  community  is  there  evidence  of  fenced  and  grassed 
courts. 

The  desirability  of  locating  the  houses  near  to  the 
mines  has  frequently  been  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of 
conditions  of  health  and  comfort;  thus  in  the  coking 
region  the  houses  are  found  placed  on  neighboring  hill- 
sides which  have  been  rendered  barren  by  the  noxious 
gases  of  the  beehive  ovens.  Frequently  the  towns  were 
found  placed  not  only  immediately  adjoining  the  ovens 
but  with  no  consideration  as  to  the  prevailing  winds  in 
the  region.  With  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  west, 
houses  to  the  east  would  be  constantly  enveloped  in 
smoke.  Consequently  conditions  of  dreariness  and  desola- 
tion were  quite  common  in  the  region.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  operators  pointed  out  that  because  of 
improved  means  of  communication  nearness  to  the  mines 
;s  not  a.s  essential  now  as  it  was  formerly.  This  is 
parricularly  true  in  the  bituminous  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  district  is  fairly  closely  settled. 
Workers  in  the  biiuniinous-coal  region  of  Pennsylvania 
commute  from  neighboring  cities  as  far  as  seven  miles 
away.  Isolated  "patches"  in  the  region  still  exist  by 
reason  of  pure  inertia,  as  one  of  the  more  far-seeing 
managers  remarked.  It  i.s  unfortunate  that  the 
scattered  locations  of  formerly  individually  owned  mines 


were  not  consolidated  into  a  single  town  with  developed 
community  life  a*^  the  same  time  that  the  mines  came 
under  a  single  corporation  control. 

There  are  two  prevailing  types  of  houses  found  in 
the  bituminous  coal  regions,  the  single  or  detached 
house  and  the  double  or  semi-detached  house,  though  a 
few  row  houses  are  found  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  and  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming  districts. 

The  prevailing  plan  of  house  in  the  Birmingham 
district  is  a  hip-roofed  cottage  about  twenty-eight  feet 
square  with  a  chimney  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  a  front 
porch  running  the  full  length  of  the  house,  and  a  small 
porch  at  the  rear.  The  houses  are  generally  raised  from 
the  ground  by  brick  piers  four  or  five  feet  high,  the 
area  under  the  house  being  usually  unindosed.  In  the 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  coal  fields  small  gable-roof 
cottages  prevail.  These,  too,  are  generally  without 
cellars;  front  and  rear  porches  are  common. 

A  type  of  house  more  or  less  peculiar  to  all  small 
southern  tov^^ls  is  the  so-called  "shotgun"  house,  shaped 
like  an  oblong  box  and  divided  into  three  rooms  in  a 
row  and  frequently  with  the  doors  connecting  the  rooms 
in  alignment. 

A  feature  of  the  mining  towns,  particularly  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Alabama  districts,  is 
the  monotony  of  color  in  the  painting  of  the  houses,  all 
of  the  dwellings  in  many  towns  being  exactly  alike  in 
this  respect.     Often,  too,  they  need  paint  badly. 

Considerable  variations  exist  as  between  the  different 
industry  groups  and  the  different  sections  of  the 
country.  The  prevailing  size  of  dwelling  for  a  family 
in  the  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  bituminous  coal 
region  is  either  three  or  four  rooms;  in  the  Ohio  and 
Indiana  coal  region,  four  rooms;  in  Alabama,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  three  or  four  rooms;  and  in  the  coal 
towns  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  four  rooms.  "  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  two-room  houses  is  found  in 
the  bituminous  coal  regions  of  Alabama,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky. 

Sanitary  conveniences  are  rarely  found  in  mining 
towns.  Thus  in  the  soft-coal  regions  only  312  dwellings, 
or  1.9  per  cent,  of  the  16,896  reported,  have  inside 
.toilets,  while  16,584,  or  89.1  per  cent,  have  outside 
toilets.  In  the  more  thickly  settled  anthracite  region 
19.5  per  cent  have  inside  toilets  and  80.5  per  cent 
outside. 

Railroad  Strike  Makes  Mines  Idle 

FIFTY-FOUR  men  forming  freight-train  crews  on 
the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  R.R.,  a  coal  carrier  in 
northern  West  Virginia,  went  on  strike  on  Tuesday, 
May  4,  and  refused  to  work  for  nearly  an  entire  week 
because  the  general  management  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.R.,  which  operates  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood 
R.R.,  had  not  acceded  to  their  demand  for  an  8-hour  day 
with  ten  hours'  pay,  the  freight  trainmen  on  April  30. 
having  served  notice  on  the  railroad  officials  that  ten 
days  would  be  given  them  to  meet  the  demands. 

For  a  time  during  the  strike  it  seemed  certain  that 
the  striking  trainmen  would  be  dismissed  from  the 
service,  the  management  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
refusing  to  treat  with  the  men  unless  they  returned  to 
work.  This  they  were  finally  induced  to  do  by  officials 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  under  as.sur- 
ances  that  their  demands  would  be  given  early  con- 
sideration by  the  railroad  labor  board  art3  that  they 
would  not  lo.se  their  seniority  rights. 


The  Labor  Situation 


Edilril  Ir, 

R.  Daw8uii  Hall 


Union  Would  Organize  Mingo  Field 

Labor  Leaders  Seek  to  Surround  Logan  Field  with 

Union  Territory  and  Compel  Surrender — 

Would  Elect  Sam.  Montgomery 

MOVES  made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
organize  the  Mingo  County  mines  are  believed  to 
presage  a  general  movement  to  organize  all  the  non- 
union mines  in  southern  West  Virginia,  a  movement 
which  the  operators  in  the  section  mentioned  made  plain 
some  time  ago  would  be  greatly  resented.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  during  the  latter  part  of  January  John  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  appeared 
in  Bluefield  and  at  that  time  announced  that  a 
determined  effort  would  be  made  to  organize  the  Poca- 
hontas and  other  non-union  fields. 

Mingo  County  is  directly  west  of  Logan  County, 
where  an  effort  was  made  last  year  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  force  unionization  on  the  miners  of  the 
Guyan  region,  although  no  sentiment  for _ organization 
existed  among  the  miners  in  that  field.  The  effort  to 
organize  the  Mingo  field  is  construed  as  part  of  a 
strategic  move  to  surround  the  Logan  field  with  a  belt 
of  organized  miners. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  Logan  field  lie  McDowell, 
Mercer  and  Wyoming  counties,  and  these  comprise  that 
part  of  the  Pocahontas  field  which  is  in  West  Virginia. 
As  stated,  the  eflforts  of  the  union  to  organize  the 
Pocahontas  field  have  been  quite  active.  The  attempt 
to  organize  the  miners  in  Mingo  County  is  regarded 
in  many  quarters  not  only  as  industrially  significant 
but  also  as  having  political  significance  in  connection 
with  the  effort  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organiza- 
tion to  nominate  S.  B.  Montgomery  in  the  Republican 
primaries  as  an  out-and-out  labor  candidate. 

The  movement  now  on  foot  among  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  organize  the  Mingo  and  other  non-union 
fields  in  southern  West  Virginia  is  closely  interwoven 
with  the  political  move  to  nominate  Samuel  B.  Mont- 
gomery as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
Montgomery  having  been  endorsed  by  the  non-partisan 
labor  organization  in  this  state,  dominated  largely  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  Little  doubt  as  to  this  being 
the  relation  between  the  two  drives  remained  after  a 
meeting  held  at  Matewan,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mingo 
County  field,  on  May  7,  at  which  mine  workers  were 
urged  to  join  the  union  and  to  support  Montgomery. 

On  the  date  already  given  Fred  Mooney,  secretary  of 
district  17,  United  Mine  Workers,  and  W.  M.  Blizzard, 
president  of  sub-district  No.  2,  were  at  Matewan 
directing  the  organizers  in  their  attempt  to  organize 
the  Thacker  field. 

Claims  are  made  by  Mooney  and  others  that  eleven 
local  unions  have  been  organized  in  Mingo  County,  the 
total  membership  being  2,000.  This  is  denied  by  the 
operators  of  the  field,  who  say  that  so  far  the  United 
Mine  Workers  have  failed  to  make  any  material  head- 


way in  inducing  miners  in  Mingo  County  to  join  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  They  claim  that  the  miners  see 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  affiliating  with 
the  union.  However,  organizers  have-been,  and  are  .still 
at  work,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  and  if  reports  be  true 
the  principal  argument  they  are  using  is  that  if  the 
field  is  organized  the  Government  will  .see  that  a  better 
car  supply  is  furnished,  conveying  the  impression  that 
mines  in  the  organized  fields  are  receiving  a  full  car 
supply.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shortage  of 
cars  is  being  used  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
organizers. 

Not  only  are  mine  organizers  circulating  propaganda 
in  the  Mingo  field  but  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at  Washington  named  McRoberts  spoke 
at  Williamson  during  the  first  week  of  May  advocating 
the  "Plumb  Plan." 

Deadwork  Still  a  Lively  Issue 

AS  the  scales  for  deadwork  in  northern  West  Virginia 
.  were  left  by  the  Baltimore  conference  in  their 
entirety  to  the  operators  and  mine  workers  of  the 
various  local  fields  a  meeting  was  held  at  Fairmont  on 
May  7  to  consider  these  matters. 

The  operators  at  the  Fairmont  conference  were  repre- 
sented by  J.  W.  Bischoff,  of  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co.; 
C.  H.  Tarleton,  of  Fairmont,  manager  of  the  West 
Virgini?  division  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.;  A.  Lisle 
White,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.;  Samuel  D.  Brady  of  Fair- 
mont; George  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
and  E.  S.  McCuUough,  Fairmont  commissioner  of  the 
same  association. 

Representatives  of  the  miners  were,  C.  F.  Keeney, 
Charleston,  president  of  district  17,  United  Mine 
Workers;  William  Petry,  vice-president,  district  17;  W. 
F.  Ray,  A.  C.  Porter,  Nick  Aiello,  Scott  Reese,  David 
Ware  and  Ira  Marks,  district  board  members. 


Kansas  Miners  Allege  That  State  and 
Court  Conspired  Against  Them 

WHEN,  on  May  15,  the  time  came  for  the  Craw- 
ford County  District  Court  in  Kansas  to  consider 
the  application  made  by  the  officials  of  that  state  that 
the  injunction  issued  against  the  calling  of  a  strike  of 
mine  employees  be  made  permanent,  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  counsel  alleged  that  the  plea  should  not  be 
granted  because  the  Kansas  Industrial  Relations  Court, 
R.  J.  Hopkins,  State  Attorney  General,  and  A.  B.  Keller, 
County  Attorney,  had  conspired  to  create  strife  in  the 
coal  fields  of  the  state  with  purpose  of  using  the  idleness 
as  a  reasoYi  for  asking  an  injuction  or  for  taking  crim- 
inal action  against  the  mine  workers.  The  mine  workers 
denied  that  President  Howat  or  the  250  union  officials 
had  conspired  in  any  way  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
work. 
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Gorapers  Wins  Preliminary  Advantage  In 
Debate  mth  Governor  Allen 

IN  the  debate  on  the  Kansas  Industrial  Relations 
Court  to  be  held  May  29  by  Samuel  Gompers  and 
Governor  Allen  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Gompers  will  have  the 
choice  of  opening  or  closing  the  debate.  Governor  Allen 
has  been  informed  by  telegram  that  in  the  drawing  of 
straws  luck  favored  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
president. 

Practically  all  the  details  have  been  arranged. 
Governor  Allen  is  writing  his  speech.  Each  debater  will 
be  allowed  an  hour  and  a  half  to  present  his  argument 
and  fifteen  minutes  to  close. 

Kansas  labor  unions  are  making  arrangements  to 
send  a  large  delegation  of  labor  leaders  to  root  for 
Gompers. 


Miners  Fear  Public  May  Learn  How  Much 
Can  Be  Mined  in  a  Day 

TWO  miner  members  of  the  British  Parliament  made 
a  $250  wager  on  the  amount  of  coal  they  could  mine 
in  two  hours.  The  contest  to  determine  the  bet  is  to 
take  place  May  24.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  wager 
reached  the  newspapers  there  was  a  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  miners  and  2.000  threatened  to  strike.  It  would 
never  do  to  let  the  public  know  just  how  much  coal  could 
be  produced  by  conscientious  work. 

1  he  two  members  of  parliament  who  have  raised  this 
bad  feeling  by  their  reckless  wagering  are  Allen  Clement 
Edwards,  from  the  South  Division  of  East  Ham,  and 
John  Walton,  from  the  Don  Valley  Division  of  York- 
shire. They  have  already  selected  the  Yorkshire  col- 
liery, where,  surrounded  by  admiring  (or  by  unfriendly) 
spectators  they  intend,  for  two  hours  apiece,  to  demon- 
strate how  they  can  make  the  coal  fly. 

Two  other  miners,  also  M.  P.'s,  seem  to  have  become 
"peeved"  over  the  way  in  which  Edwards  has  boasted 
his  ability  to  roll  out  coal.  They  are  Major  David  Watts 
Morgan,  from  the  East  Division  of  Rhondda,  who  holds 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order,  and  Charles  Butt 
Stanton,  from  the  Aberdare  Division  of  Merthyr 
Tj'divil.  "Who  is  this  Yorkshire  man,  Edwards,  any- 
way?" they  seem  to  say.  Surely  there  are  better  miners 
in  Wales  than  can  be  found  in  Yorkshire"  and  they  have 
challenged  him  to  a  contest  similar  to  that  he  has  agreed 
to  enter  into  with  Walton. 


Michigan  Miners  Want  to  Keep 
Their  Dime  Differential 

MINERS  in  Michigan  refuse  to  work  unless  the  new 
scale  assures  them  of  the  dime  a  ton  increase  that 
was  promised  them  during  the  war,  which  they  say  they 
did  not  receive.  President  William  Stevenson  came  to 
New  York  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  President  John  L. 
Lewis  to  the  demands  of  the  Michigan  men.  The  Michi- 
gan mine  leader  says  that  Lewis  favored  the  demands 
of  the  Michiganders. 

The  demand  was  not  made  before  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission,  but  William  Stevenson  justifies  that 
omission  by  saying  that  the  matter  was  not  arbitrable. 
The  operators  through  their  representative,  H.  C. 
O'Brien,  declare  that  the  change  in  scale  was  merely  a 
war-time  measure,  and  that  as  it  was  one  which  placed 
the  Michigan  operators  at  a  disadvantage  it  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  provision  to  be  operative 
when  coal  is  sold  under  co-operative  conditions. 

Mr.  O'Brien  says  that  the  differential  has  been  paid 
and  probably  will  be  till  peace  is  formally  declared,  but 
the  operators  do  not  want  the  provision  to  be  saddled  on 
the  Michigan  operators  till  April  11,  1922.  They  are 
willing,  and  have  offered,  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
these  arbitrators,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  they  demand 
of  the  miners  that  they  promise  to  do  likewise,  whether 
the  decision  be  favorable  or  not. 


Dan  Harrington  To  Be  Fifth  Member  of 
Wage  Board  in  Washington  State 

DANIEL  HARRINGTON,  who  is  the  district  engi- 
neer of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  station  at  Golden,  Col, 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  district  No.  10,  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  by  the  representative  of  the  Washing- 
ton Coal  Producers'  Association  as  the  fifth  member  of 
the  committee  which  is  to  determine  the  wage  scale  in 
Washington  coal  mines. 

Domestic  (loinage  in  April 

DURING  the  month  of  April,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment announces  domestic  coinage  totaled  $2,348.- 
990,  in  14,742,000  pieces. 


Eastern  Ohio  Locals  Reluctantly  Confirm 
New  Contract 

*FTER  the  scale  committee  of  the  United  Mine 
_l\_  Workers  of  subdistrict  No.  5 — Eastern  Ohio — had 
agreed  to  a  contract  with  the  operators  of  that  area 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  document  approved  by  the 
delegates  of  the  various  locals.  They  met  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  on  May  4  and  finally  accepted  the  agreement 
though  not  without  prolonged  debate. 

The  mine  workers  had  constructed  a  marvelous  docu- 
ment, containing  fortj'-one  demands,  all  more  or  less 
radical.  They  were  displeased  to  see  most  of  them  dis- 
carded when  the  contract  was  finally  put  in  shape  for 
signature.  The  increase  granted  under  the  new  agree- 
ment will  average  about  27  per  cent.  There  will  be  an 
advance  of  34.8  per  cent  in  the  tonnage  scale  and  a 
20-per  cent  increase  in  the  scale  for  day  labor  and  dead- 
work.  Approximately  fifteen  thousand  miners  will  be 
affected  by  the  new  scale.  A  number  of  miners  had 
refused  to  work  pending  the  completion  of  the  contract. 
Now  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached,  it  is  believed 
that  all  miners  will  report  for  duty. 


Fusion  of  Geological  Survey  and  Bureau 
of  Mines  Is  Proposed 

FUSION  of  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  into  a  new  type  of  bureau  to  be  known  as 
a  division  of  the  Interior  Department  is  proposed  in  a 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Henderson. 
The  division  is  to  be  under  the  immediate  control  and 
direction  of  an  assistant  secretary,  who  "shall  be  tech- 
nically qualified  by  experience  and  education  to  exercise 
the  powers  and  duties  imposed."  He  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  it  to  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a 
year.  This  is  regarded  as  a  step  toward  attaining  a 
separate  department  of  mines. 


Discussion  by  Readers 


Jumes  T.  Beard 


Working  Three  Seams  of  Coal  That 
Extend  Under  a  River 

Referring  to  the  question  regarding  the  best  method 
of  working  three  seams  that  overlie  each  other  in  the 
Kanawha  River  district,  as  described  in  Coal  Age,  Feb. 
26,  p.  419,  allow  me  to  submit  the  following  plan  of 
working,  which  has  been  derived  from  my  own  experi- 
ence under  similar  conditions. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most  complete 
extraction  of  the  coal,  I  would  open  and  work  the 
upper  one  of  these  three  seams  first.  Owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  coal  in  the  two  upper  seams,  I  would 
use  the  longwall  method  of  working  each  of  these.  In 
that  method,  as  is  well  known,  all  of  the  coal  is  taken 
out  in  the  first  working,  while  the  roof  settles  firmly  on 
the  packs  that  are  built  to  keep  the  roads  open. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  general  plan  of  the  longwall 
advancing  method.  Starting  from  the  foot  of  the  down- 
cast and  upcast  shafts,  marked  respectively  D  and  U  in 
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GENERAL,  PLA:^  AND  DETAILS  OF  LONGWALL,  WORK 

the  figure,  a  main  haulage  road  and  return  air-course 
are  driven  in  the  seam.  These  roads  are  10  ft.  in  width, 
and  enough  roof  is  taken  down  to  give  a  clear  height 
of  7  ft.  at  the  start.  The  material  taken  from  the 
roof  is  used  for  building  packwalls  on  each  side  of 
the  roads.  These  roadpacks  should  be  from  10  to 
12  ft.  in  width  and  well  built. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  branch  motor  roads  are 
driven  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  haulage  road 
and  at  right  angles  to  it,  starting  at  a  distance  of  from 
700  to  800  ft.  from  the  downcast  shaft.  A  longwall 
face  is  now  started  on  the  inside  rib  of  the  inner  of 
these  entries.  As  the  face  is  advanced,  packwalls  are 
built  to  keep  open  the  gateroads,  which  are  turned  on 
40  or  42  ft.  centers,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
the  figure.  These  roads  or  "gates,"  as  they  are  called, 
are  cut  off  by  diagonal  or  slant  roads,  which  are  driven 
from  the  main  haulage  road  about  every  200  ft.  apart. 
As  each  place  is  cut  off  in  this  manner,  the  coal  is 
taken  out  by  the  slant  road  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  old  road  is  abandoned. 


In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  detailed  section  of  the  work  at 
the  coal  face.  As  indicated  in  this  figure,  wooden  cribs 
are  built  at  the  corners  of  the  roadpacks,  where  a 
permanent  road  intersects  a  gateroad.  The  cribs  are 
made  of  old  wooden  props  laid  across  each  other,  the 
space  between  them  being  filled  with  loose  slate.  This 
reinforces  the  packwall  at  the  point  where  the  greatest 
prssure  comes  and  helps  to  keep  the  road  open  while 
the  roof  settles  down  on  the  packs. 

For  building  cribs,  old  timbers  are  more  springy  and 
yield  better  to  the  settling  roof  than  fresh  live  timber, 
which  offers  greater  resistance  and  may  cause  the  roof 
to  break  over  the  road.  This  is  a  feature  that  must  be 
avoided  always  in  longwall  work. 

At  the  Working  Face 

As  further  shown  in  Fig.  2,  one  or  more  rows  of 
props  are  set  on  some  systematic  plan  of  timbering, 
along  the  face  of  the  coal.  Good  cap-pieces  are  placed 
over  each  post,  care  being  taken  to  range  the  caps 
at  right  angles  to  any  joint  or  slip  in  the  roof.  The 
caps  are  of  soft  wood,  18  in.  long,  6  in.  wide  and  2  or 
3  in.  thick.  Each  man's  working  face  is  about  42  ft. 
long,  equally  divided  on  either  side  of  the  gateway, 
which  requires  the  handling  of  the  coal  a  distance  not 
exceeding  5  or  6  yd. 

In  working  the  middle  seam,  I  would  use  a  modified 
longwall  system,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  In  this 
system  butt  headings  are  driven  off  the  main  road,  on 
centers  of  about  500  ft.,  and  stalls  or  roads  are  turned 
off  these  butts,  in  pairs,  on  300-ft.  centers,  after  leaving 
a  100-ft.  pillar  between  the  main  road  and  the  first 
gateroad,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  main  haul- 
age road. 

In  Fig.  4,  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  the  effect  produced 
on  the  packs  by  the  settlement  of  the  roof  or  overburden. 
When  the  packs  are  well  built  the  amount  they  wiU 
be  compressed  will   range  from  50  to   60  or   65  per 


PACKS  JUST  BUILT  AFTER   ROOr  SETTLEMENT 

FIG.   4.  SHOWING  EFFECT  OF  TAKING  OUT  THE  COAL 

cent,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  roofrock 
and  depth  of  cover.  In  the  figure,  the  original  height 
of  the  packs  was  3  ft.  and  this  is  shown  as  reduced 
to  14  in.  by  the  settlement  of  the  roof,  following  the  ex- 
traction of  the  coal. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  first  gateroad  is  driven 
through  to  the  next  butt  heading  or  airway.  As  the 
gateroads  are  driven  up  to  within  25  ft.  of  the  airway 
on  the  next  pair  of  butts.  No.  2  gateroad  is  connected 
with  No.  3  gateroad  by  driving  a  cross-heading  through 
the  solid  coal. 

The  work  of  extraction  is  now  commenced  and  the 
coal  worked  out,  in  each  panel,  on  the  retreating  plan, 
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keeping  the  face  in  one  panel  a  few  yards  in  advance 
of  that  in  the  next  panel  adjoining.  Three  rows  of 
posts  are  kept  behind  each  working  face,  the  posts  in 
each  row  being  staggered,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
25-ft.  pillar  protecting  the  air-course  on  the  next  butt 
heading,  and  the  entry  pillars,  are  drawn  back  as  those 
headings  are  finished. 

System  in  Timbering 

Thoughout  the  entire  work  I  would  adopt  a  system- 
atic method  of  timbering,  setting  the  posts  4  ft.  apart, 
center  to  center,  and  keeping  three  rows  of  posts  behind 
the  track  or  face  conveyor,  if  that  is  used.  The  back 
timbers  are  drawn  and  reset  as  the  face  is  advanced, 
the  posts  being  used  over  and  over  again. 

When  the  work  has  been  well  advanced  in  the  two 
upper  seams  I  would  start  to  work  the  lower  seam  on 
the  room-and-pillar  system,  taking  care  to  leave  pillars 
of  ample  size  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  squeeze  occur- 
ing  in  the  workings.  In  my  opinion,  a  good  rule  to 
determine  the  width  of  the  pillars  is  the  following:  Make 
the  area  of  pillars,  in  square  yards,  equal  to  the  depth 
of  cover  in  fathoms,  multiplied  by  twice  the  thickness 
of  the  seam,  in  feet.  William  Dickinson,  Sr. 

Oak  Hill.  W.  Va. 


Utilizing  a  Water  Supply  Struck  in 
Sinking  a  Shaft 

A  recent  reference  to  this  subject,  in  Coal  Age,  has 
reminded  me  of  an  incident  that  may  be  of  interest. 
It  occurred  in  the  sinking  of  two  shafts  for  an  operat- 
ing company.  The  circumstances  were  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  process  of  sinking  one  of  these  shaft,  be- 
tween the  Sewickly  and  the  Pittsburgh  seams,  we  had 
been  in  hard  sandrock  for  a  distance  of  35  ft.  when, 
on  firing  a  sump  round,  we  struck  a  stream  of  water 
that  caused  us  to  put  in  a  pump  of  greater  capacity. 
A  little  later,  when  the  shaft  was  squared  up,  we 
found  that  the  water  was  coming  from  the  hillside, 
and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  some 
few  days  after,  several  people  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood reported  that  their  wells  were  running  dry. 

At  this  time,  the  men  working  in  the  shaft  were 
drinking  the  water  and  said  it  was  the  best  they  had 
tasted  in  that  vicinity.  Also,  people  came  from  a 
distance  around  bringing  their  water  pails  and  sending 
them  down  the  shaft  for  water.  Simply  as  a  matter 
of  precaution,  I  sent  a  sample  of  the  water  to  the 
laboratory   for  analysis. 

Water  Reported  Unfit  for  Use 

I  had  a  plan  to  excavate  a  lodgment  in  the  side  of  the 
shaft,  that  would  have  sufficient  capacity  to  serve  as  a 
reserv'oir  to  collect  and  hold  the  water,  which  I  contem- 
plated pumping  to  a  tank  on  the  hill.  This  I  thought 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  providing  a  good  water  sup- 
ply for  domestic  use.  The  management  agreed  to  the 
plan;  but,  a  few  days  later,  a  report  came  from  the  lab- 
oratory stating  that  the  water  was  not  sufficiently  pure 
for  domestic  use  and  the  plan  was  abandoned  until  a 
further  investigation  could  be  made. 

That  settled  the  question,  as  far  as  the  shaft  was 
concerned,  and  now  it  became  necessary  to  make  some 
provision  for  taking  care  of  the  water,  before  con- 
tinuing  the   sinking   of   the   shaft.      In    this,    I   was 


guided  by  two  considerations:  First,  I  knew  that  the 
flow  of  this  water  into  the  shaft  would  seriously  impede 
the  work  of  concreting  when  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
was  reached.  Second,  I  was  skeptical  in  regard  to 
the  water  being  unfit  for  use,  and  felt  that  this  opinion 
might  be  changed  when  a  further  test  of  the  water 
had  been  made.  It  was  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  save 
this  supply  of  water  for  future  use  if  needed. 

Having  made  a  jackhamer  bit  of  the  right  size,  I 
drilled  three  18-in.  holes,  horizontally,  into  the  side- 
wall  of  the  shaft  where  the  water  was  coming.  Into 
each  hole,  I  drove  a  2-in.  pipe  or  nipple,  2  ft.  in 
length.  After  corking  around  the  pipes  so  as  to  prevent 
the  flow  of  water  into  the  shaft,  the  three  pipes  were 
connected  with  a  column  pipe  or  leader  extending  down- 
ward. This  was  provided  with  a  valve  to  .s.hut  off 
the  water  and  the  scheme  proved  a  practical  success. 

The  Plan  a  Wise  Provision 

When  the  shaft  reached  the  coal,  an  excavation  was 
made  in  the  seam  and  a  large  sump  provided  as  a 
lodgment  for  the  water.  The  standpipe  was  then  ex- 
tended to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  This  3-in.  line  had 
been  carried  down  the  shaft  inside  of  the  forms  that 
were  being  placed  in  position  for  concreting  the  shaft 
from  the  bottom  up.  The  3-in.  pipe  terminated  below 
the  arch,  on  the  side  of  the  shaft  near  the  wall, 
and  a  valve  was  provided  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  to 
control  the  flow  of  water  into  the  sump. 

It  will  not  seem  strange  that  when  the  shaft  was 
finished,  the  company  decided  to  use  this  water  supply 
and  installed  an  electric  pump  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  the  water  to  the 
surface.  It  is  clear  that  a  greater  efficiency  would 
have  been  secured  had  the  first  plan  been  adopted  of 
building  the  lodgment  and  installing  the  pump  in  the 
side  of  the  shaft  where  the  flow  of  water  was  struck. 

The  original  plan  would  also  have  avoided  the  nui- 
sance of  a  pump  installed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
Had  it  not  been  for  my  efforts  to  save  this  water 
supply,  however,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
made  other  provisions,  at  a  considerable  expense  for 
drilling,  or  use  other  means  to  obtain  water.  The  inci- 
dent shows  the  necessity  of  forethought  in  providing 
for   the   future   economical   operation   of   the   mine. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.  John  E.  Ambrose. 


Applying  the  Golden  Rule  in  Industry  Will 
Strengthen  an  Organization 

No  one  of  the  letters  that  have  appeared  in  Coal  Age 
has   interested   me   as   that   written   by   John    Rose   on 
Health  and  Industry,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  Feb. 
19,  p.  364,  and  which  drew  attention  to  the  need  of  a        A 
more    practical    application    of    the    Golden     Rule    in        " 
industry. 

If  the  ideas  expressed  in  Mr.  Rose's  letter  and  those 
given  in  another  excellent  article  that  appeared  as  a 
Foreword,  entitled  "Removing  the  Cause  of  Trouble," 
Vol.  15,  p.  561,  could  be  practiced  by  coal  operators  and 
mine  workers  alike,  our  labor  troubles  would  cease  and 
quickly  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Working  men 
would  realize  their  error  in  earning  on  and  supporting 
an  unnecessary  organization,  becau.se  any  diff'erences 
that  might  arise  between  them  and  their  employers 
would  be  speedily  adjusted  in  the  interests  of  both. 
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Ever  since  Coal  Age  came  into  existence,  I  have  been 
greatly  pleased  with  its  policy  in  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  labor  troubles  by  the  Golden  Rule.  I  much 
regret  to  say,  however,  that  my  experience  in  this 
country  and  at  home,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
has  convinced  me  that  mine  operators  who  practice 
fair  and  square  dealing  with  their  men  are  few  indeed. 

Not  only  in  coal  mining,  but  in  all  industries  alike, 
there  are  many  hypocrites  who  make  a  fair  pretense 
at  square  dealing  with  their  workers.  To  overcome  this 
hypocrisy,  the  worker  is  compelled  to  devote  a  portion 
of  his  earnings,  in  an  effort  to  secure  his  rights  by 
building  up  and  strenghtening  an  organization  for 
which  there  should  be  no  necessity. 

Far  better  would  it  be  for  both  employer  and  employed 
if  they  would  come  together  in  a  spirit  that  regarded 
the  common  interests  of  each,  where  the  result  would 
be  a  lesser  sacrifice  than  is  now  being  made  by  either 
party.  Let  us  hope  for  a  more  practical  application  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  which  will  mean  living  up  to  our 
religion  instead  of  practicing  hypocrisy. 

Staunton,  111.  Henry  Bock. 


Numerous  Unsafe  Practices  of  Miners  in 
Blasting  Coal  and  Rock  in  Mines 

in  reading  the  letter  of  John  Rose,  Coal  Age,  Mar.  25, 
p.  603,  I  was  surprised  to  notice  that  he  gives  an 
instance  of  a  miner  pounding  a  charge  of  dynamite  so 
hard  that  the  men  working  in  the  next  place  heard  him. 
Evidently,  the  man  must  have  been  using  a  steel  tamp- 
ing bar,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  noise  that 
would  be  heard  in  an  adjoinhig  place  when  tamping  a 
shot  with  a  wooden  tamping  bar. 

We  know  that  all  miners,  more  or  less,  have  different 
ways  of  doing  their  work.  While  it  is  my  practice  to 
use  a  wooden  bar  for  tamping  a  shot,  I  have  seen 
miners  use  steel  bars.  Sometimes  these  bars  are 
tipped  with  copper  to  lessen  the  danger  of  the  steel 
striking  a  spark  by  coming  in  contact  with  any  hard 
substance  in  the  coal. 

Observing  the  Practices  of  Miners 

On  some  occasions,  I  have  seen  miners  when  using  a 
blasting  barrel  insert  a  cap  in  the  barrel,  or  when  using 
a  needle  they  would  insert  the  cap  in  the  needlehole 
and  fire  the  shot  with  a  squib.  Again,  I  have  seen  miners 
use  two  kinds  of  powder  in  the  same  hole;  that  is, 
black  powder  and  dynamite.  At  times  they  would  put 
a  cap  into  a  cartridge  or  primer,  crimping  the  cap  to 
the  end  of  the  fuse  with  their  teeth.  Others  would  use 
a  spike  to  insert  the  cap  in  the  cartridge. 

I  have  seen  miners  use  frozen  dynamite  instead  of 
taking  the  time  to  thaw  it.  All  these  practices  are  out 
of  date  and  should  be  abandoned.  A  miner  will  do 
many  things,  in  his  haste  to  get  away  and  go  home, 
that  he  would  not  do  otherwise.  But  the  man  that  takes 
his  time  and  works  safe  always  accomplishes  more  and 
gets  the  best  results. 

Speaking  of  tamping  dynamite,  I  recommend  tamp- 
ing a  charge  of  any  explosive  fully  to  the  mouth  of 
the  hole.  For  this  purpose  I  use  the  drillings  of  the 
hole  made  up  in  small  cartridges  and  tamped  with  a 
wooden  tamping  bar.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
there  is  danger  in  pushing  a  wad  of  paper  into  the  hole 
and  forcing  it  down  onto  the  charge.  The  time  when 
the  most  care  is  needed  is  when  pushing  anything  into 


the  hole  on  top  of  the  charge  or  until  there  is  a  foot  or 
so  of  tamping  in  the  hole.  I  have  always  found  that 
where  a  charge  of  dynamite  is  well  confined  in  the  hole 
the  be.st  results  are  obtained.  Benjamin  Deeble. 

Pittston,  Pa. 

I  Many  will  disagree  with  this  correspondent's  sug- 
gestion of  stemming  a  hole  with  the  drillings  of  the 
hole  made  up  in  cartridges.  In  blasting  coal,  nothing 
is  more  unsafe  than  to  tamp  a  hole  with  coal  dust  or 
fine  slack.  Such  a  practice  is  almost  sure  to  result  in 
a  windy  shot  and  makes  possible  a  local  dust  explosion 
that  may  have  serious  results. — Editor,] 


To  Explore  a  Mine  with  an  Open  Light 
Is  Dangerous 

It  may  be  an  example  of  either  ignorance,  indifference 
or  contempt  of  the  elementary  laws  taught  in  all  text- 
books treating  on  mine  gases  and  ventilation,  that  would 
assume  the  condition  of  the  air  in  an  abandoned  mine 
to  be  safe  and  such  as  to  permit  one  to  enter  the  mine 
either  with  an  open  light  or  even  an  electric  lamp.  Such 
must  have  been  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  two  men 
who  recently  lost  their  lives  when  attempting  to  explore 
an  abandoned  mine,  having  only  a  small  flashlight,  and 
fell  victims  to  their  recklessness,  being  suffocated  by 
the  deadly  blackdamp  that  filled  the  passageways. 

The  value  of  a  technical  education  to  mine  foremen 
and  firebosses,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  gasses  and  ven- 
tilation, should  never  be  overestimated.  Yet  there  are 
many  who  regard  such  a  training  as  a  burden,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  for  it  a  wholesome  contempt. 
Others  regard  the  need  of  such  knowledge  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  in  coal  mining.  Especially  is  that  true  when 
there  are  mathematical  formulas  to  be  remembered,  in 
their  practical  application  to  the  circulation  of  air  and 
its  distribution  in  the  mine  workings. 

Need  of  Mining  Examinations 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  legislators  in  many  coal- 
producing  states  have  not  regardud  this  subject  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  make  a  mining  examination  com- 
pulsory for  mine  foremen  and  firebosses,  it  is  of  little 
wonder  that  many  mine  officials  are  indifferent  to  this 
need.  Such  persons,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  present 
the  same  indifferent  attitude  in  respect  to  maintaining 
safe  and  healthful  conditions  in  the  mines  in  their 
charge  or  under  their  supervision. 

The  advent  and  use  of  the  electric  mine  lamp  marks 
a  most  important  advance  in  safe  and  efficient  coal- 
mining practice.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  electric 
miner's  lamp  has  come  to  stay;  and  yet  it  is  neither 
logical  nor  practical  to  use  such  a  lamp  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  a  mine  for  gas.  The  lamp  gives  no  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  explosive  or  poisonous  gases ;  and 
the  real  danger  when  entering  abandoned  workings  lies 
in  the  presence  of  either  or  both  of  these  gases. 

Therefore,  when  entering  an  abandoned  mine,  or  in 
the  examination  of  a  mine,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  use 
an  approved  type  of  safety  lamp.  To  use  an  electric 
lamp  or  an  open  light  for  that  purpose  would  be  to 
invite  disaster.  To  ascertain  the  presence  of  carbon 
monoxide,  the  only  safe  means  lies  in  the  use  of  caged 
birds  or  mice,  the  examiner  being  himself  protected  by 
breathing  apparatus.  In  daily  practice,  however,  this 
gas  is  suspected  only  under  certain  conditions,  resulting 
from    mine   fires,    gob    fires,    or   the   afterdamp   of   an 
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explosion.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  an  aban- 
doned mine  does  not  contain  dangerous  gases,  and  risk 
life  itself  by  so  doing. 

We  all  learn  by  experience,  and  although  I  have 
entered  and  explored  some  mines  that  have  been  aban- 
doned for  a  considerable  time  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
securitj-,  in  recent  years  it  has  been  my  almost 
invariable  practice,  on  such  occasions,  to  carry  a  good 
safety  lamp,  instead  of  either  an  electric  lamp  or  an 
open  light.  There  are  many  dangers  to  be  met  in 
exploring  an  abandoned  mine,  such  as  open  trapdoors, 
roof  falls,  stoppings  squeezed  out  by  the  roof  pressure, 
gob  fires,  all  or  any  of  which  should  be  suspected  and 
provision  made  to  avoid  their  danger. 

Let  this  and  similar  incidents,  in  which  good  men 
have  sacrificed  their  lives,  emphasize  for  us  the  impor- 
tance of  technical  training  and  its  daily  application  to 
mining  practice.  W,  H.  NOONE.' 

Thomas,  W.  Va. 


Causes  of  Mine  Explosions 

Kindly  let  me  refer  to  the  account  of  an  unex- 
plained explosion  that  occurred  in  a  coal  mine  working 
the  Freeport  seam,  in  the  Cambridge  district,  in  Ohio, 
and  which  was  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Coal 
Age  readers  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  22,  p.  197.  I  desire 
to  offer  a  few  suggestions  or  thoughts  relating  to  the 
cause  of  that  explosion.  In  the  same  connection,  I  read 
with  interest  the  letter  of  Robert  W.  Lightburn,  Feb. 
12,  p.  324,  giving  his  view  as  to  the  probable  cause  of 
that  explosion. 

The  inquiry  fails  to  state  clearly  the  exact  time  when 
the  explosion  occurred.  It  merely  states  that  "the  fire- 
boss  had  examined  the  place  about  two  hours  before  and 
found  no  gas."  To  my  mind,  the  time  when  the  exam- 
ination was  made  would  have  something  to  do  wil;h 
determining  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  For  instance,  if 
the  place  was  visited  by  the  fireboss  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, two  hours  before  the  men  entered  for  work  and 
the  explosion  took  place,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
fireboss  was  pushed  for  time  and  made  a  hurried  exam- 
ination for  gas  at  the  most  convenient  point. 

When  a  Fireboss  is  Rushed 

Knowing  that  the  place  was  generally  free  from  gas, 
a  fireboss  who  is  pushed  for  time  is  quite  liable  to 
make  a  hurried  test  and  assume  that  no  gas  is  present. 
A  more  thorough  examination,  however,  in  the  present 
instance,  might  have  revealed  a  suflficient  quantity  of 
gas  to  have  caused  the  explosion.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  examination  was  made  later  in  the  day,  after  the 
men  had  started  to  work,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
gas  that  caused  the  trouble  was  liberated  by  reason  of 
the  heaving  of  the  floor,  which  is  a  common  occurrence 
in  pillar  workings. 

Just  here,  I  recall  a  remarkable  instance  that  occurred 
in  a  mine  where  I  was  acting  as  fireboss  at  the  time. . 
The  mine  was  being  robbed  out  and  everything  had 
been  drawn  back  to  within  1,500  ft.  of  the  entrance. 
Three  men  were  at  work  drawing  an  entry  pillar  that 
measured  about  25  x  35  ft.,  in  area.  The  coal  was 
about  3  ft.  thick,  underlaid  with  a  hard  rock,  while  the 
roof  was  a  good  slate.  No  gas  had  been  found  previously 
in  this  part  of  the  mine;  but,  as  may  be  imagined,  there 
was  a  considerable  open  space  that  had  been  worked 
out  behind  the  men  and  was  standing  on  timbers. 


A  good  current  of  air  was  passing  where  the  men 
were  working,  mining  the  coal  with  picks  and  loading 
it  into  cars.  Suddenly,  there  was  heard  a  loud  report 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  coal  shot,  and  a  space  8  ft. 
in  width  was  blown  from  the  center  of  the  pillar  to  one 
side,  instantly  killing  one  of  the  miners.  The  coal  was 
crushed  into  fragments,  the  blast  resembling  that  of  a 
heavy  charge  of  powder.  There  was  no  flame  or  smoke 
and  no  heat  was  felt. 

Turning,  again,  to  the  inquiry  before  us,  the  fact  that 
the  loader  was  "holding  his  carbide  lamp  in  his  hand 
near  the  floor"  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was 
suspicious  that  there  might  be  gas  at  the  roof,  which 
is  possible.  His  movements  would  naturally  bring  it 
down  where  it  would  be  ig^iited  on  his  lamp.  If  that 
was  the  case,  the  fireboss  is  probably  to  blame. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  was,  in  any  way, 
a  dust  explosion,  though  machines  were  used  to  mine 
the  coal.  The  theory  of  vaporized  oil,  to  my  mind, 
is  incredible,  for  the  reason  that  if  there  was  sufficient 
oil  seeping  from  the  strata  and  vaporizing  to  cause  an 
explosion,  the  same  oily  vapor  would  have  accumulated 
again  in  a  short  time  and  caused  a  second  explosion. 

The  suggestion  has  been  offered  that  a  heavy  roof 
fall  may  have  driven  gas  out  from  the  waste  where 
it  had  accumulated.  It  is  stated  that  the  pillar  "was 
nearly  all  extracted,"  and  it  is  probable  there  was  a 
large  space  open  behind  the  men.  That  being  the  case, 
the  quantity  of  gas  accumulated  would  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  enough  to  have  produced  a  disastrous  explo- 
sion, much  greater  than  what  is  described  in  the 
inquiry. 

Emission  of  Gas  in  Mines 

• 

In  my  practice  as  a  miner  and  fireboss,  I  have 
observed  gas  escaping  from  the  coal,  roof  and  floor 
and,  at  times,  coming  from  all  three  places  at  once. 
I  regard  the  danger  less  when  the  gas  is  coming  from 
the  coal  than  when  it  issues  from  the  roof  or  the  floor. 
My  reason  is  that  gas  coming  from  the  coal  has  more 
opportunity  to  diffuse  and  be  carried  away  in  the  air 
current;  while  a  break  in  the  roof  or  the  heaving  of 
the  floor  may  liberate  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas 
that  would  cause  trouble. 

My  experience  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Lightburn  has 
stated  in  regard  to  gas  issuing  in  numerous  small  feed- 
ers, along  the  ribs  of  places  that  were  working,  where 
it  was  possible  to  light  these  small  feeders  with  one's 
lamp.  I  recall  one  instance  where  a  gas  feeder  in  the 
roof  of  a  main  entry  gave  much  annoyance,  as  miners 
passing  down  the  entry  would  forget  the  feeder  and  the 
gas  would  be  ignited,  exploding  with  quite  a  report,  as 
the  lamp  the  man  carried  on  his  head  came  in  contact 
with  the  gas. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  state  that  my  20  years  of 
practice  as  fireboss  does  not  agree  with  the  idea  now 
taught  that  explosive  gas  will  frequently  be  found  near 
the  floor  of  working  places,  while  a  lamp  will  be  extin- 
guished, at  times,  near  the  roof.  I  can  understand  how 
this  might  be  the  case  where  the  floor  was  liberating 
methane  and  blackdamp  was  coming  through  crevices  in 
the  roof  and  connecting  with  an  overlying  seam.  My 
experience  has  been  where  the  conditions  were  normal, 
explosive  gas  is  always  fouijd  at  the  roof  of  working 
places.  John  Rose, 

Dayton,  Tenn.  Former  State  Mine  Inspector. 

[The  Inquiry  page  has,  unavoidably,  been  crowded 
out  this  week  by  reason  of  necessary  changes. — Editor.] 
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An»w«'rt><i  l>y 

JaiiK's  T.  Beard 


Bituminous  (17th  Dist.,  Pa.)  Mine  Fore- 
men's Examination,  April  6,  1920 

(Second  Grade,  Selected  Questions.) 

Ques. — What  is  the  total  quantity  of  air,  in  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  pa.ssing  throuji:h  an  airway  7x7  ft.,  when 
the  velocity  of  the  air  current  is  300  ft.  per  minute? 

Ans. — The  sectional  area  of  this  airway  is:  7  X  7  ^ 
49  sq.  ft.  Therefore,  assuming  this  is  the  clear  area  of 
passage  and  the  average  velocity  of  the  current  is  300  ft. 
per  min.,  the  quantity  of  air  passing  is  300  X  49  = 
14,700  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

Ques. — Show  on  the  accompanying  map  how  you 
would  ventilate  the  same,  according  to  the  instructions 
given  thereon,  with  200  men  employed  in  this  mine ;  100 
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men  on  the  right  and  100  men  on  the  left  of  the  main 
entries. 

Ans.— The  direction  of  the  air  current  in  the  several 
splits  is  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure. 

Ques. — State  brieily  the  duties  of  a  miner,  driver, 
machine  runner,  and  motorman. 

Ans. — The  first  duty  of  a  miner,  on  entering  his 
place  in  the  morning,  or  after  firing  a  shot,  is  to 
examine  the  place  for  any  roof  or  coal  that  is  liable 
to  fall.  The  miner  must  observe  also  the  mark  of 
the  fireboss,  which  shows  that  the  place  has  been 
examined  that  morning.  He  must  reset  any  timbers 
that  have  been  discharged  by  the  shots  that  have  been 
fired,  and  this  must  be  done  before  proceeding  to  do 
other  work.  The  miner  must  use  every  precaution  to 
protect  himself  from  danger  and  not  violate  any  of  the 
mine  laws  and  regulations. 

The  duty  of  a  driver  is  to  use  every  precaution  to 
avoid  accident  both  to  himself  and  others,  when  hauling 
out  the  loads  or  placing  the  empties.  He  must  never 
leave  a  car  standing  where  it  is  liable  to  be  struck 
by  another  car  passing  in  or  out  of  the  mine,  or  where 
it  can  get  loose  and  run  out  onto  the  main  track.     He 


must  also  take  good  care  of  his  mule  and  not  leave  it 
in  an  unsafe  place  where  it  is  liable  to  be  injured. 

A  machine  runner  is  responsible  for  the  proper  care 
of  his  machine  when  in  use.  It  is  his  duty  to  cut  the 
coal  to  the  required  depth  in  each  place  in  his  district. 
He  must  observe  and  see  that  his  helper  works  in  a 
safe  manner  and  to  the  best  advantage,  in  keeping  the 
machine  clear  while  cutting  the  coal. 

A  motorman  is  responsible  for  the  proper  use  and 
care  of  the  locomotive  in  his  charge.  It  is  his  duty  to 
inform  himself  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  machine  he  must  handle.  Like  the  driver, 
he  must  use  every  precaution  to  avoid  accident  to  him- 
self, his  helper  and  others. 

Queii. — What  system  of  timbering  would  you  adopt 
where  the  coal  is  undercut  by  mining  machines:  (a)  In 
rooms;  (b)  in  pillars;  (c)  in  entries?  Make  a  diagram 
showing  the  system  employed  in  each  of  these  cases. 

Ans. —  (a)  In  driving  rooms,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  roof  and  floor,  a  row  of  posts  should  be  carried 
on  the  side  of  the  room  track  opposite  to  and  parallel  to 
the  rib  along  which  the  road  is  laid.  At  the  face,  a 
systematic  method  of  timbering  should  be  adopted  suit- 
able to  the  conditions  that  exist  in  any  particular  place. 
Ordinarily,  two  or  more  rows  of  posts  are  set  parallel 
to  the  coal  face,  the  posts  being  stood  three  or  four, 
feet  apart,  center  to  center.  The  rows  of  posts  are 
spaced  the  same  distance  apart,  and  the  posts  in  each 
alternate  row  are  staggered. 

(b)  On  the  left  of  the  accompanying  figure  is  shown 
the  conditions  that  exist  when  drawing  back  the  pillars 


in  the  different  rooms.  The  arrangement  of  the  posts, 
however,  will  vary  according  to  the  conditions  in  the 
seam;  but  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  there 
must  be  two  or  more  rows  of  posts  behind  the  men  and 
between  them  and  the  waste,  where  the  roof  has  fallen, 
(c)  When  driving  entries,  posts  should  be  stood  on 
each  side  of  the  road  where  it  appears  that  the  roof 
needs  to  be  supported.  Post  timbering  at  the  head  of 
entries  will  vai-y  with  the  conditions  of  roof  and  floor. 
When  driving  under  a  hard  roof  slate,  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary  to  set  any  posts  at  the  head  of  the  entry. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  driving  under  a  drawslate,  this 
must  be  supported  on  posts,  until  it  is  taken  down  or 
the  permanent  timbers  put  in  position.  On  the  right 
of  the  accompanying  figure  is  shown  two  methods  of 
framing  the  permanent  timber  sets  in  an  entry. 
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and  Export  News 


American  Construction  Materials 
Needed  by  Brazil 

Brazil  offers  a  market  for  all  kinds 
of  construction  materials  and  machin- 
ery, not  only  in  the  immediate  future 
but  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come,  ac- 
cording to  Trade  Commissioner  W.  W. 
Ewing,  whose  report  on  that  country 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Ewing  recently  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  a  tour  of  investi- 
gation covering  all  the  South  American 
republics.  He  is  convinced  that  Brazil, 
by  reason  of  its  vast  undeveloped  ter- 
ritory and  its  immense  resources,  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  importance  as  an 
export  field. 

Some  of  the  goods  that  it  will  most 
urgently  need  in  the  next  few  years  are 
coal,  iron,  steel,  cement,  caustic  soda, 
sulphuric  acid,  chemical  and  medical 
products,  paper,  and  most  manufac- 
tured materials  requiring  skill  and 
experience  in  their  production,  such  as 
engines,  agi-icultural  machinery,  cut- 
lery, the  finer  grades  of  glassware,  oils, 
paints  and  railway  materials  of  all 
kinds. 


K.XPdHTS  OF  U.  .S.  CO.'^I,   IN    GROSS  TONS 


Anthra- 
cite 


-  Coa\  - 


Coal  Exports  for  March  Show 
Marked  Increase 

Exports  of  coal  during  March,  1920, 
together  with  the  revised  figures  for 
March  of  1919,  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  are 
as  follows: 


Marnh 
1919. 
Tons 


Coal  and  Coke 
Co«l 

Anthraritc  

Bituminous 

fCxportcd  to- 

Italy 

Netherlands    ..     26,743 

.Sweden None 

Switferlnnd None 

Cana<la 352.883 


117.805 
554,037 


17,197 


Panama. 

Mexico 

British  West  Indies . 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indie" 
Aritentina 

Bnijil   

Chile 
L'niffuay . 
Other  rountrles 
Coke 


5,290 
5  429 

15.196 

38.107 
6.352 
8.670 

60.296 
6.934 
3.660 
7,280 

35.749 


-March, 
1920, 
Tons 

419  682 
1,500,540 

137,833 

100,843 
17,706 
33.763 

639,635 
18,306 
15,696 
33,298 

115,982 

9,422 

80,346 

65,726 

7.783 

18.695 

205.506 
55.435 


Imports  of  coal  during  March,  1920, 
were  71,126  tons.  Practically  all  of 
this  coal  came  from  Canada. 

The  following  tables  show  exports 
of  domestic  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States  by  countries  and  by 
custom.s  districts  and  the  bunker  coal 
supplied  to  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
at  specified  districts  during  March, 
1920: 
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.Azores  and  Madeira  lal. . 

Relginni 

Denmark 

Franco     .    

Germany 

Greece 

Italv      

Mptnerlands 

Norway    ... 

Portugal 

.^pain 

.Sweden 

Switzerland 

England 

Scotland    

Bermuria    

British  Honduras 

Canada    

Co.«ta  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Newfoundland  and  La- 
brador   

Barbados 

.laniaica    

Trinidad  and  Tobago  .. 

Other  British  West  In- 
dies       

Cuba  

\'irgin  Islands  of  U.  S.. .  . 

Dutch  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies   ... 

Dominican  Republic... 

.Argentum 

Brazil 

Chile ■. 

Colombia 

F.cuador    

British  Guiana 

Peru 

Cruguay 

Venezuela 

Dutch  East  Indies 

t^anarv-  Islands 

French  .Africa 

Egypt 


2  205 

896 

2 


13,393 


885 
384,053 


310 


72 
70 
25 


7,380 


3,310 
1,949 
3,060 


40 

30 

3 


Bitumi- 
nous 
5,601 
18,003 
9,763 
79,458 
7,165 
4  496 
137,833 
100,843 
15,161 
1,333 
5,523 
17.706 
33,763 
13,078 
6.722 
3,188 
47 
639,635 


700 

224 

18,306 

15,696 


5,506 
11,172 
9,512 

7,108 
115,982 
2.491 
4,654 
2,277 

80.346 

65,726 

7,783 

1,035 

2,445 

50 

18,695 


1,717 
12,292 
17.505 


Coke 


31.434 
25 


9 

7 

14,132 


694 
2 


25 


50 


4 
100 


Totals 419,682  1,500,540  55.435 


COAI,  EXPORTED  BY 


Cl'STOMS  DISTRICTS 
Coal 


Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire   

Vermont 

.Ma,«sachusetts 

St.  I.awrenee 

Rochester 

BulTalo 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Maryland 

Virginia 

South  Carolina 

Georgia     

Florida 

Mobile 

New  Orleans 

.Sabine 

Galveston 

.San  .\ntonio 

El  Paso 

.San  Diego 

Arizona 

San  Francisco 

f>rcgon.  , 

Washington. 

Dakota 

Diiluth  and  Superior 

Michigan  

Porto  Rico    


Anthra- 
cite 

22 

1,711 

72 

128.601 

3,215 

241,792 

10,370 

23,742 


30 


3,620 

346 

249 

5 

38 

5,751 

76 

42 


65 
9,137 

124  248 

53,795 

311,338 

4,649 

22,402 

51,868 

693,137 

46, 1  1  1 

8,272 

11.663 

1.746 

9,084 

75 

1.643 

9,177 

9 

1,063 


81 

2.405 

23.258 

115,308 

6 


166 
362 

1  296 

125 

13,510 

1,349 

8,461 


100 
45 

696 

2,965 

1 

10,336 

46 

71 

238 

50 

15,616 

2 


Total.       419,662     1.500.540    55,435 

Bl'NKER  COAI. 

Districts;  Tons 

.Maryland    .  4  3  982 

New  York      .  280.000 

Philadelphia  40.297 

Virsinia  256,376 


Exports  Increase  Despite  Low 
Exchange  Rates 

For  several  months  past  there  have 
been  predictions  of  a  falling  off  in  ex- 
ports, due  to  the  unsatisfactory  ex- 
change situation.  Government  figures 
giving  the  value  of  total  exports  do  not 
bear  out  these  predictions,  however. 
The  figures  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, it  is  true,  show  a  decline  of  $87,- 
000,000  as  compared  with  January,  but 
in  comparing  the  two  months  certain 
factors  should  be  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  month  of 
February  there  were  only  twenty-two 
working  days  as  against  twenty-six  in 
January.  The  value  of  the  average 
daily  exports  for  the  former  month 
therefore  were  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
excess  of  those  for  January. 

Taking  the  Government  figures  for 
the  seven  months  from  June,  1919,  to 
January,  1920,  inclusive,  and  allowing 
an  average  of  twenty-five  working  days 
for  each  month  it  will  be  found  that 
the  average  daily  exports  for  this 
period  were  $26,200,000,  whereas  the 
daily  average  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary was  $29,300,000. 

In  analyzing  the  February  figures  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  that 
month  was  the  worst  of  the  entire 
period  under  review  from  a  transporta- 
tion standpoint.  During  almost  the 
entire  month  the  railroads  were  blocked 
by  snow  and  ice  and  export  freight  was 
moved  to  seaboard  with  difficulty. 

It  is  true  that  for  some  months  past 
the  steamship  operators  have  been  com- 
plaining of  a  dearth  of  cargo,  but  this 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  much  greater  amount  of 
ocean  tonnage  available  than  liefore. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  seem 
that  the  export  trade  of  this  country  is 
continuing  on  a  very  favorable  basis  in 
spite  of  the  many  discouraging  reports 
that  have  gained  circulation  during  re- 
cent months.  It  is  true  that  certain 
lines  have  experienced  a  depression, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  several  other 
lines  have  shown  steady  improvement, 
notably  steel  and  machinery.  Certain 
readjustments  are  to  be  expected,  but 
that  there  will  be  any  great  decrease 
now  seems  improbable.  —  From  The 
World's  Markets,  published  by  R.  G, 
Dun  &  Co. 

London  Gets  More  Coal  Than  in 
Pre-War  Times 

During  1919,  Alfred  Nutting  reports, 
about  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  were 
brought  to  London  by  rail  in  excess  of 
that  so  conveyed  prior  to  the  war. 


Production 

and 
the  Market 


Weekly  Review 

Crisis  Appronchiiuj  in   Transportation — Switchmen's  Strike  More  Serious  Than  Most  Believed 
— Production  of  Coal  Gains  But  Little  and  Prices  Are  Goinq  Up  on  Spot  Market, 
But  with   Tittle  Free   Coal  To   Be  TInd  at  Fancy   Prices 


CONTROL  of  the  distribution  of  coal  is  impending, 
if  not,  at  least  in  part,  already  upon  us.  The 
effect  of  four  weeks  of  strikes  on  the  railroads  is 
now  being  felt  by  every  linfe  of  business,  and  concerted 
efforts  are  being-  made  to  get  relief  on  a  national  scale. 
Priority  of  transportation  for  food,  fuel  and  "other 
necessities"  is  the  answer  proposed  by  railway  men  and 
the  Commerce  Commission. 

From  ev-ery  point  comes  the  word  that  consumers  are 
each  day  burning  more  coal  than  they  receive,  if  they 
have  not  already  ceased  burning  coal  at  all.  From  the 
coal  fields  nothing  but  solid  train  movement  is  being 
attempted,  for  the  yards  and  terminals  present  the  most 
difficult  problem  to  the  railroad  operating  men. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  taking  charge 
of  the  situation  under  the  emergency  clauses  of  the 
Transportation  act.  The  National  Coal  Association  has 
pointed  out  in  detail  to  that  body  the  imperative  need 
of  preferential  treatment  of  coal.  Food  has  already 
been  given  the  right  of  way.  From  now  on  the  big 
scramble  will  be  to  get  priority  orders  and  many  see  a 
return  of  the  conglomeration  of  priorities  and  special 
assigned  cars  for  commercial  consumers  that  cluttei'ed 
up  the  rails  in  the  winter  of  1917-1918. 

Inspectors  of  the  Government  are  on  the  road  locat- 
ing the  traffic  jams  and  relief  is  expected  but  slowly,  so 
congested  are  the  yards  and  gateways.  Coal  will  be  at  a 
premium  from  now  on  and  except  for  railroad  fuel  and 
those  consumers  who  may  obtain  preferments,  very  little 
will  move  to  inland  territory  until  the  trouble  is  over. 


Production  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  con- 
tinues to  gain,  but  the  progress  is  very  slow.  (The 
average  daily  output  shown  on  the  diagram  below 
should  read  1,.511,000  tons  instead  of  1,615.000  for  May 
8.)  The  gain  in  bituminous  was  but  2  per  cent  and  for 
anthracite  but  '^  per  cent.  West  of  the  Mississippi 
River  transportation  appears  to  be  about  normal  and  the 
operators  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Washington 
have  started  buy-early  campaigns.  East  of  the  river  the 
congestion  extends  to  the  furthermost  limits  of  New 
England,  but  not  as  far  as  Birmingham. 

Prices,  of  course,  remain  firm,  even  advancing  at 
certain  points.  At  Philadelphia  $7  coal  is  expected  and 
$5  is  a  common  spot  mine  price  in  the  Cleveland  market. 
There  is  nothing  in  sight  to  help  hold  prices  to  reason- 
able level  except  the  self-restraint  of  the  producers. 
Consumers  have  forgotten  price  and  the  jobber  is  out 
to  get  the  coal  for  his  customers. 

The  movement  to  tide  continues  in  good  volume. 
It  is  a  movement  that  is  easy  for  the  railroads  and 
profitable  for  the  shipper.  Northestern  Kentucky 
reports  heavy  shipments  to  Hampton  Roads,  as  does 
Logan.  The  regular  tide  shippers  are  all  going  strong. 
Lake  Erie  is  getting  little  coal  these  days. 

Anthracite  is  keeping  up  with  current  needs  for  con- 
sumption but  not  with  demand  for  storage.  The  state 
of  the  railroads  is  held  largely  to  blame  for  the  condi- 
tion. Prices  are  largely  in  abeyance,  but  retailers  are 
adding  on  a  figure  to  cover  the  e.tpected  advance. 


Average  Daily  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal" 


Jan 


Feb  Mar        Apr.  Moj  June        July  Aug.  Sept.         Oct.  Ko-  Dec- 


•From  weekly  report  of  Geological   Survey. 
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Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Embargoes  Resumed  —  Prices  Soar  to 
New  Levels  —  Strong  Demand  —  Rail- 
road Confiscation  of  Coal  General  — 
Receipts  from  Hampton  Roads  Coyi- 
tinue  Light — Quotations  Still  Advanc- 
ing —  Anthracite  Shipments  Meager 
All-Rail,  but  Improve  by  Water. 

Bituminous — Eflfective  April  12,  the 
Boston  &  Maine  laid  an  embargo 
against  all  commercial  coal  from  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  thereby  again  cutting  off  fur- 
ther supply  from  the  largest  consuming 
area  in  New  England.  With  this  em- 
bargo renewed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
will  be  the  outcome.  Several  large 
plants  have  taken  heavy  consignments 
of  steam  sizes  of  anthracite,  but  prac- 
tically all  the  smaller  users  have 
not  cared  to  take  precautions  of  that 
kind  against  a  possible  shortage  of 
bituminous. 

The  present  traffic  situation  here 
seems  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be 
and  embargoes  may  be  intermittent 
throughout  the  season.  The  lack  of  mo- 
tive power  and  other  equipment  is 
notorious,  and  roads  like  the  New  Haven 
must  get  relief  from  some  powerful 
agency.  Other  roads  are  short  of  loco- 
motives, though  not  to  the  same  degree. 
Spot  coal  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  the  past  fortnight.  Sales  have 
been  plentiful  at  $7  and  over  for  only 
medium  grades,  and  there  is  continuous 
pressure  to  secure  early  shipments. 
Most  of  the  high-grade  coal  is  out  of 
the  market,  a  heavy  volume  having 
been  sold  on  contract  or  for  bunker  or 
export  requirements. 

One  effect  of  the  embargoes  against 
New  England  will  be  an  increasing 
tonnage  available  for  other  markets, 
and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  observe  the 
trend  of  prices  a  week  or  so  hence. 
Some  feel  that  a  more  conservative 
market  will  follow.  However,  there  is 
little  on  which  to  base  a  prediction. 

It  is  certain  that  the  demand  is  sus- 
tained and  with  much  strength.  Un- 
deniably spot  coal  has  been  sold  for 
more  extended  delivery  than  would  nor- 
mally be  the  case.  Seven  dollars  is  a 
highly  remunerative  figure,  and  pro- 
ducers are  willing  to  undertake  busi- 
ness on  that  basis  for  long  periods. 

With  much  of  New  England  closed  to 
all-rail  delivery,  water  coal  will  be  still 
more  eagerly  sought.  The  supply,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  adequate  for  the 
demand. 

The  railroads  are  still  commandeer- 
ing coal  in  large  volume.  Railroad 
practice  is  most  arbitrary  in  this  re- 
spect and  it  is  the  opinion  that  railroads 


must  share  increased  costs  of  fuel  along 
with  other  steam-users. 

Despatch  at  Hampton  Roads  is  now 
practically  normal,  steamers  being 
loaded  within  24  to  48  hours  of  arrival. 
Movement  from  the  mines  is  good  and 
as  usual  the  heaviest  volume  of  coal  is 
moving  on  contract.  Clearances  for 
New  England  continue  light,  with  little 
bidding  for  the  smokeless  coals. 

High  prices  have  been  paid  for  small 
lots  for  prompt  loading,  but  few  of 
these  have  been  for  cargoes  destined 
for  this  market.  F.o.b.  Boston  and 
Providence,  quotations  on  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  have  risen  to  $12.50, 
although  sales  are  still  reported  at  less. 

Quotations  on  bituminous  at  whole- 
sale now  range  about  as  follows: 

Cambrias 

and 
Somersets      Clearfields 

F.o.b.  mines,  net  tons 5.75  @  7.00  5.25  @  6.25 

Fob.  Philadelphia,  gross 

tons 8.30®  9.70  7.75®  8.80 

F.o.b.  New  York,  gross  tons  8.65®  10. 1 5  8.10®  9.25 

Anthracite  —  Receipts  of  domestic 
sizes  continue  extremely  meager  by  the 
all-rail  route.  The  New  Haven  embar- 
go is  now  joined  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine's  action  against  all  coal  from  off 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson.  The  congestion  at  the 
gateways  is  unabated. 

The  New  Haven  management  is  will- 
ing to  accept  coal  only  in  train-load  to 
obviate  the  usual  switching  and  make- 
up at  Maybrook  and  Harlem  River.  The 
result  is  a  deadlock,  with  only  quite 
light   shipments   coming  through. 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Situation  Grave — Receipts 
Care  for  Current  Needs — No  Increase 
in  Prices — Small  Sizes  Are  in  Demand 
— Car  Supply  in  Bituminous  Regions 
Improves — Demand  Forces  Prices  Up- 
ward. 

Anthracite — Continuation  of  the  labor 
troubles  among  the  railroad  employees 
has  resulted  in  a  serious  situation  here. 
Receipts  at  the  loading  piers  are  far 
below  requirements,  although  the  dump- 
ings at  the  upper  ports  for  the  week 
showed  some  improvement.  However, 
the  difficulty  in  having  boats  towed 
from  the  lower  ports  are  far  from  over. 

The  failure  of  the  operators  and  min- 
ers to  come  to  an  understanding  regard- 
ing a  new  wage  schedule  has  caused 
considerable  uncertainty  in  the  trade. 
These  conferences  are  now  being  held 
in  Washington. 

Not  all  of  the  big  producers  have 
advanced  their  mine  prices,  but  most  of 
the  independents  have  advanced  their 
quotations  $1  per  ton  for  egg,  stove 
and  chestnut,  which  includes  the  differ- 
ential of  75e.  allowed  above  company 
prices. 


Some  of  the  smaller  operators  are 
said  to  be  able  to  obtain  premiums  on 
their  domestic  coals  if  they  can  promise 
prompt  shipments.  Embargoes  on  ship- 
ments to  Buffalo  and  other  Lake  poi-ts 
continue  to  be  in  force  on  some  of  the 
raih-oads. 

Locally  the  conditions  are  serious. 
Retailers  are  receiving  barely  enough 
coal  to  meet  necessities  and  much  of 
their  equipment  is  tied  up.  Prices  are 
not  being  quoted,  retail  dealers  waiting 
for  their  new  mine  prices  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  large  companies  when 
the  new  wage  agreement  is  announced. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  the 
smaller  sizes  used  in  heating  apartment 
houses,  hotels  and  office  buildings.  The 
supply  is  running  short  and  reserve 
.stocks  are  now  being  used.  For  these 
coals,  buckwheat  was  quoted  at  from 
$4.25  to  $4.75  at  the  mines;  rice  from 
$.3  to  $3.50  and  barley  from  $2.25  to 
$2.75.  Loaded  boats  of  buckwheat  are 
in  strong  demand. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coal 
per  gross  tons  at  mine  and  f.o.b.,  tide- 
water, at  the  lower  ports  are  as  follows: 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken $5.95  $7  80 

Egg 6.35-7  35  820-9.20 

Stove 6.60-7.70  8  45-9  55 

Chestnut 6.70-7  70  855-9.55 

Pea 5  30  7  05 

Buckwheat 3  40-3  75  5   15-5.50 

Rice 2  75-3  25  450-5.00 

Barley 2.25-250  4.00-425 

Boiler 2.50  4  25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  5c.  higher  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  freight 
rates. 

Bituminous  —  The  local  situation 
shows  no  improvement.  Receipts  at  the 
tidewater  docks  are  slow,  due  to  trans- 
portation difficulties. 

In  the  mining  regions,  lack  of  cars  is 
given  as  the  crux  of  the  situation. 
Mine  workers  are  willing  to  work  but 
because  of  the  poor  car  supply  are  idle 
about  half  of  the  time.  Improvement 
in  car  supply,  however,  is  reported 
along  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  Western  Maryland  roads, 
while  some  operators  along  the  Penn- 
sylvania report  a  slight  betterment. 

Loading  at  the  local  piers  has  been 
slow  due  to  the  lack  of  help  and  the 
inexperience  of  those  at  work.  In  addi- 
tion the  scarcity  of  tugs  does  not  per- 
mit of  anything  like  capacity  operations. 

Lack  of  coal  has  resulted  in  many 
factories  closing  down  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  New  England,  while  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  situation  for  another 
fortnight,  will  result  in  the  closing 
down  of  many  others. 

Exporters  of  coal  are  forced  to  refuse 
new  business  if  prompt  shipments  are 
required.  There  are  bottoms  enough 
but  the  poor  car  supply  and  the  local 
demand   prevent  their   being   loaded. 

Quotations  for  the  various  grades  at 
the  mine,  per  net  ton,  ranged  from  $5.50 
to  $6.75,  according  to  grade.  Gas  coal 
was  quoted  around  $6.50.  There  were 
many  inquiries  for  smithing  coal  but 
it  was  not  to  be  had,  prospective  buyers 
being  advised  to  substitute  the  coals 
in  Pools  9  and  7L 
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Anthracite  Shipmeyits  in  Good  Volume, 
but  Price  Uncertain  —  Stove  and  Nut 
in  Deviand  with  Pea  Strong — Buck- 
wheat Grows  as  Domestic  Fuel — Steam 
Trade  Centers  Around  Buckwheat — 
Rice  and  Barley  Quiet — Bituminous 
Shoivs  No  Improvement — Prices  Mov- 
ing Toward  $7 — Good  Business  at  Tide. 
Anthracite — Taken  from  the  dealers' 
standpoint  the  week  has  been  a  fairly 
satisfactory  one,  as  moderately  good 
shipments  of  all  sizes  have  come  in. 
This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  num- 
erous embargoes  which  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  the  railroad  companies  to 
place  against  outside  points,  on  account 
of  freight  congestion. 

The  dealers  in  this  territory  are  well 
above  their  quota  of  tonnage,  but  at 
times  this  summer  they  may  be  almost 
flat,  on  account  of  the  producers  divert- 
ing coal  to  outside  territories. 

The  wholesale  price  uncertainty  con- 
tinues, as  the  miners  and  operators 
have  been  unable  to  get  together, 
although  results  may  be  expected  at 
any  moment. 

The  biggest  producing  company  still 
continues  to  make  shipments  on  a 
retroactive  basis  for  May,  and  the 
retailers  are  compelled  to  adjust  their 
retail  figures  so  as  to  avoid  any  loss. 
On  this  basis  the  prices  for  stove  and 
nut  are  closely  grouped  from  $13.50  to 
$13.75  a  gross  ton  delivered.  Pea  coal 
is  running  from  $10.50  to  $11. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  wholesale 
prices,  shippers  notifying  customers 
that  shipments  are  subject  to  prices  in 
effect  at  time  of  shipment.  The  prices 
of  one  of  the  large  companies  still  con- 
tinue at  $7.35  for  egg,  $7.70  for  stove 
and  nut  and  $6.00  for  pea,  per  gross  ton 
mines. 

Among  the  more  conservative  indi- 
vidual shippers  the  price  range  is  from 
$8.10  to  $8.55  for  egg,  $8.45  to  8.80  for 
stove  and  nut,  and  $6.00  to  $6.90  for 
pea.    These  prices  are  f.o.b.  mines. 

Stove  and  nut  continue  to  be  the  most 
desired  sizes.  However  pea  coal  con- 
tinues in  demand  and  the  dealers  now 
have  little  of  this  size  on  hand.  There 
is  also  a  growing  demand  for  buck- 
wheat coal  for  domestic  consumption. 
Most  of  the  activity  in  the  steam 
trade  is  still  focused  on  buckwheat  and 
the  current  production  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed. Big  users  of  this  size  are  stor- 
ing every  ton  that  they  can  get.  Rice 
and  barley  are  inclined  to  be  some- 
what laggard,  although  the  companies 
are  able  to  care  for  the  production  of 
these  sizes. 

One  of  the  large  producers  this  week 
added  25c.  a  ton  to  its  buckwheat 
price,  making  its  mines  figure  $4. 
Some  independent  shippers  are  selling 
at  $4.10  and  still  others  have  advanced 
to  $4.25. 

Bituminous — There  is  absolutely  no 
improvement  in  the  soft  coal  trade  and 
the  consumers  in  this  territory  are 
badly  in  need  of  further  supplies.  The 
mines  are  still  suffering  from  a  car 
shortage,  with  no  immediate  hopes  of 
relief. 


Prices  for  soft  coal,  almost  regard- 
less of  grade,  are  fast  reaching  record 
heights.  Quotations  are  made  of  $7  per 
net  ton  at  mines,  although  the  bulk  of 
the  spot  business  this  week  has  been 
done  at  figures  between  $6.35  and  $0.75. 

Gas  coals  are  extremely  scarce  and 
even  at  quoted  prices  of  $6.25  to  $6.50 
are  hard  to  get.  Many  of  the  really  big 
companies  are  entirely  out  of  the  mar- 
ket on  spot  business. 

While  prices  may  seem  high,  oper- 
ators declare  that  when  mines  are  oper- 
ating only  two  days  a  week,  the  cost  of 
production  alone  reaches  close  to  $6.  In 
addition  they  report  the  men  are  unable 
to  exist  on  the  wages  of  two  and  three 
days  a  week  and  that  they  quickly  drift 
into  other  lines. 

With  no  promise  of  improvement  in 
the  rail  situation,  producers  look  for- 
ward to  an  extremely  active  summer, 
with  the  present  extreme  scarcity  run- 
ning right  into  fall.  Some  operators, 
who  have  accepted  the  railroad  com- 
pany's offer  of  locomotive  fuel,  are 
getting  a  fair  supply  of  cars.  The  roads 
are  still  extremely  short  of  motive- 
power  fuel. 


BALTIMORE 

Poor  Car  Supply  Continues  at  Mines — 
Record  Prices  Hold  for  Bituminous — 
Pool  Complications  Cause  Slotv  Load- 
ing of  Vessels  —  Big  Export  Tonnage 
Shipped  —  No  Change  in  Hard-Coal 
Sitiuitio7i. 

Bituminous — The  coal  roads  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  provide  a  good  car 
supply  at  the  mines.  At  the  outset  of 
the  week  things  looked  brighter  with  a 
79  per  cent  general  supply,  an  83  per 
cent  supply  east  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  with  both  the  Western  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania  reporting  a 
better  run  of  empties. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  however, 
there  was  a  supply  running  around  40 
per  cent  or  less,  with  the  eastern  lines 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  down  as  low  as 
32  per  cent  at  times.  With  the  export 
demand  increasing,  the  strictly  local 
situation  had  some  trials,  and  prices  for 
spot  coal  were  held  at  a  standard  hith- 
erto unknown  in  the  bituminous  trade. 

Best  steam  coals  readily  command 
between  $6.25  and  $6.50  f.o.b.  mines 
(the  net  ton),  with  medium  to  good 
coals  selling  over  a  range  of  from  $5.50 
to  $6.00  and  even  the  poorest  grades  of 
steam  coal  worth  around  $5  to  $5.25 
f.o.b.  mines.  Gas  coals  of  run-of-mine 
character  are  around  $5.25  to  $5.50  and 
screened  high-volatile  fuels  generally 
good  for  $6,  mine  basis  the  net  ton. 

A  great  export  business  is  under  way, 
the  first  15  days  of  May  showing  a 
total  loading  on  export  of  around  250,- 
000  tons.  At  this  writing  there  are, 
besides  four  boats  at  the  Curtis  Bay 
and  Canton  piers,  about  30  ships  await- 
ing astream  to  load  around  150,000  tons 
of  coal  for  foreign  delivery. 

Movement  over  the  piers  has  been 
delayed  by  complications  of  the  pools, 
which  operate  against  quick  vessel  load- 
ing and  dispatch  in  many  cases.  De- 
spite this  a   world   record  was  created 


the  past  week  at  the  Curtis  Bay  pier 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  when  the 
steamship  Maiden  was  loaded  with 
6,967  tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  2  hr. 
44  niin.  an  average  of  2,548  tons  an 
hour.  The  ship  was  cargoed  for  the 
New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  for 
Boston  delivery,  and  she  received  a 
total  of  146  cars  of  coal  in  the  time 
named. 

Anthracite  —  Watchful  waiting  still 
marks  the  anthracite  dealers'  policy.  A 
remarkably  cool  spring  has  made  some 
unusually  late  small-order  business. 
The  dealers  are  forced  to  charge  at 
least  a  dollar  above  the  old  winter 
schedule  for  coal  they  sell  now,  and 
take  orders  for  future  delivery  at  a 
price  to  be  set  at  the  time  of  delivery. 


Luk< 


BUFFALO 

No  Improvement  in  Bituminous  Situ- 
ation— Coal  Growing  Quite  Scarce — 
Strikes  Keep  Cars  from  Mines  —  New 
Prices  Quoted  —  Anthracite  Shipments 
Irreg^dar — Little  Lake  Business — Coke 
Sitxiation  Strained. 

Bituminous — The  switchmen's  strike 
continues  and  that  means  little  move- 
ment of  coal  or  any  other  freight.  So 
far  the  roads  have  been  able  to  organ- 
ize crews  and  work  enough  coal 
through  the  yards  to  keep  needed 
plants'  in  operation. 

Coal  shippers  consider  that  matters 
are  growing  worse,  but  it  could  not  be 
much  worse  or  all  operations  would 
have  to  stop.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
effects  of  the  strike  have  been  with- 
stood as  long  as  they  have. 

Buffalo  has  been  a  strike  center  for 
a  long  time.  The  end  must  be  nearer, 
but  the  worst  may  not  have  been 
reached.  One  reason  why  the  em- 
ployers hold  out  is  that  the  public  does 
rot  sympathize  with  the   strikers. 

As  to  prices  the  average  shipper 
declares  there  are  none  and  declines 
to  make  any  quotation.  Allegheny 
Valley,  all  sizes,  is  sometimes  offered 
as  high  as  $6  at  the  mines,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  taken  on  contract  and  single 
sales  are  few.  The  same  is  true  of 
Pittsburgh  coal. 

Anthracite — The  supply  to  the  cit>' 
trade  is  small  and  shipments  are  ir- 
regular. There  is  no  distress  and  con- 
sumers are  slowly  getting  in  their 
winter's  supply.  Reports  from  Scran- 
ton  say  that  the  miners  are  uneasy  and 
may  make  trouble  at  any  time. 

Some  of  the  distributors  have  put  up 
their  prices  $1  a  ton,  but  the  larger 
companies  have  made  no  change,  and 
do  not  appear  likely  to  take  any  steps 
in  that  direction  untU  it  is  knovim  what 
the  cost  of  mining  is  to  be. 

The  Lake  trade  is  still  languishing 
on  account  of  the  short  supply  of  an- 
thracite to  load  into  vessels  and  also 
because  of  the  lack  of  steamer  fuel. 
Twenty  odd  cargoes  have  been  loaded 
and  have  mostly  moved  oat  of  the 
harbor. 
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Coke — The  situation  i.s  much  strained. 
The  big  furnace  companies  have  con- 
tracts enough  practically  to  supply 
them,  but  the  car  movement  is  so  un- 
certain that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  jobbers.  Some 
furnaces  are  running  at  a  slow  rate 
and  one  or  two  have  shut  down ;  others 
get  coal  and  coke  by  solid  trains  wh'ch 
get  into  the  city  without  any  switching. 

Coke  prices  have  advanced  a  little, 
being  quoted  in  a  nominal  way  at  $1.5 
for  72-hr.  Connellsville  foundry;  $13..50 
for  48-hr.  furnace  and  $10  for  chestnut 
in  the  domestic  trade. 


Domestic  bituminous — West  Virginia 
.■splint,  $9..')0;  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $7.7.5; 
Millfield  lump,  $8.,50;  and  Cannel 
lump,  $11. 

Steam  coal — No.  G  and  No.  8  slack, 
$8..50;  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine-run,  $8.50; 
and   No.  8  3-in.  lump,  $8.75. 


CLEVELAND 

Ituprovement  Noted,  but  IiulHstries 
Operate  on  Curtailed  Schedule — Spot 
Prices  Around  $5  at  Mines — Lake 
Trade  One-third  Normal. 

Bituminous — Steam-coal  receipts  in 
northern  Ohio  continue  from  .30  to  40 
per  cent  of  normal,  apparently  just 
enough  to  keep  most  industries  oper- 
ating on  curtailed  schedules.  While  the 
outlook  still  is  bad,  soiTie  improvement 
is  noted,  and  the  trade  is  unanimous  in 
its  belief  that  conditions  can  grow  no 
worse  on  the  railroads  and  must  grow 
better,  though  gradually. 

Users  are  pressing  their  demands 
more  insistently  than  ever  but  oper- 
ators continue  to  hold  them  off  until 
the  car-supply  question  becomes  more 
certain.  The  spot  coal  dealers  are  able 
to  pick  up  costs  them  $4.75  to  $5,  f.o.b. 
mines,  with  more  at  $5  than  at  $4.75, 
and  a  small  tonnage  reported  going 
at  $5.25. 

The  tendency  of  the  whole  price 
structure  is  upward.  Operators  who 
.saw  a  slight  weakness  possible  late  in 
the  summer,  now  can  see  nothing  but 
strength.  Domestic  bituminous  demands 
continue  nil. 

Pocahontas  and  Anthracite — Anthra- 
cite demand,  while  seasonably  low,  is 
greater  than  that  for  Pocahontas.  An- 
thracite prices  have  not  yet  been  ad- 
vanced, but  dealers  threaten  to  do  this 
almost  weekly. 

Lake  Trade— The  end  of  May  likely 
will  see  the  Lake  coal  trade  a  good 
2,000,000  tons  behind  the  1919  season  at 
the  end  of  May.  In  April  and  May. 
1919,  Lake  Erie  docks  dumped  4,714,040 
tons  of  bituminous.  In  April  this  year 
the  Lake  Erie  docks  handled  only 
.307,000  tons,  and  if  May  loading  goes 
much  over  1,500,000  tons  Lake  shippers 
will  be  surprised. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  get  No. 
8  coal  through  to  Lake  Erie  docks,  solid 
trainloads  being  resorted  to,  but  even 
this  expedient  is  falling  short.  Pre- 
season figures  on  Lake  coal  prices  are 
being  revised,  and  $3.25,  mine,  likely 
will  prove  the  minimum  this  season, 
against  $2.50  last  year. 

Prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  delivered 
in  Cleveland  by  retail  dealers  are: 

.Anthracite  —  Egg,  $12.20  @  $12.40; 
grate,  $12.20@$12.40;  chestnut,  $12.50 
@$12.7n;  and  stove,  $12..5(). 

Pocahonta.s — Shoveled  lump,  $10.50, 
and  mine-run,  $9.25. 


MILWAUKEE 

Market  Panicky  —  Water  Receipts  Re- 
lieve Somewhat,  but  Rail  Cotiditions 
Not  Reassuring  —  Coal  Schedule  Un- 
changed. 

Harsh  spring  weather,  coupled  with 
slow  receipts,  kept  the  coal  market  at 
Milwaukee  in  a  panicky  state  during 
the  first  half  of  May.  Manufacturers 
expected  that  they  would  have  to  close 
down,  and  public  utilities,  such  as  the 
gas  and  electric  companies,  urged  strict 
economy  on  the  part  of  their  patrons. 

The  arrival  of  several  cargoes  from 
the  lower  Lakes  has  served  to  relieve 
the  tension  to  some  extent,  but  reports 
of  rail  conditions  from  the  mines  to 
Lake  points  are  not  reassuring. 

Business  men  are  making  every  effort 
to  put  the  coal  supply  on  a  more  satis- 
factory basis.  Milwaukee  must  get  coal 
regularly  and  in  increasing  quantities, 
from  now  on  until  navigation  closes,  if 
a  fuel  famine  is  to  be  averted  next 
winter. 

Illinois  coal  is  now  being  marketed  at 
$7.50  for  nut,  $7  for  mine-run  and  $6.50 
for  screenings,  at  the  yai'ds.  Delivery 
calls  for  75c.  more.  The  general  coal 
schedule  remains  unchanged. 

Receipts  by  Lake  thus  far  fall  far 
short  of  last  year's  record,  being  64,290 
tons  of  hard  coal  and  65,331  tons  of 
soft,  against  130,237  tons  of  the  former 
and  289,771  tons  of  the  latter  in  1919. 


Inland  West 


COLUMBUS 

Congested  Traffic  on  All  Railroads — 
Output  ill  Ohio  Mines  Reduced  to 
Low  Point — Demand  for  All  Grades — 
Stroyig  and  Active  Bidding  —  Prices 
Advancing  to  New  High  Levels. 

The  coal-transportation  situation  is 
worse,  and  a  further  reduction  in  the 
output  is  reported  from  all  mining  sec- 
tions. Traffic  conditions  are  probably 
the  worst  in  years.  There  is  marked 
congestion  at  the  various  gateways  and 
junction  points  due  to  the  switchmen's 
strike. 

As  a  result,  many  public  utilities  are 
about  out  of  fuel.  In  the  northern  part 
of  Ohio  and  in  Michigan  this  condition 
is  quite  bad.  Central  Ohio  consumers 
are  better  supplied.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  divert  a  limited  amount  to  take 
care  of  the  worst  cases. 

There  is  active  bidding  for  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  coal.  Hocking  lump  is 
being  sold  at  much  higher  levels  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Pomeroy  and  Cam- 
bridge coals.  Efforts  of  the  larger  pro- 
ducers to  keep  down  quotations  have 
proven  unavailing  and  prices  seem  to 
have  taken  a  sudden  rampage.     Many 


of  the  coal  men  deprecate  the  tendency 
of  prices. 

Retailers  are  practically  out  of  fuel. 
There  is  no  Pocahontas  available  in  this 
territory  as  all  produced  is  going  to  the 
seaboard.  West  Virginia  splints  are 
also  scarce  and  Columbus  retailers  have 
to  bid  actively  for  a  small  allowance. 
These  prices  have  shown  the  greatest 
jumps. 

The  large  bulk  of  the  coal  supplied  to 
domestic  users  in  central  Ohio  comes 
from  the  Hocking  Valley,  Pomeroy 
Bend  and  Cambridge  fields.  Hocking 
lump  is  retailing  from  $7.,50  to  $7  75 
and  mine-run  about  the  same  price. 
Pomeroy  lump  is  strong  at  $7.75  while 
mine-run  is  selling  at  $7.50,  delivered. 
West  Virginia  splints  are  retailing 
from  $8.50  to  $8.75. 

Steam  trade  is  strong  as  practically 
every  line  of  consumer  is  in  the  market 
for  stocks.  The  Lake  trade  is  held  back 
because  of  congestion  and  car  shortage 
and  only  a  small  tonnage  has  been 
loaded  to  date.  Loadings  at  the  Hocking 
Valley  docks  at  Toledo  are  only  about 
one -twelfth  of  the  tonnage  loaded  last 
year  at  this  time. 

Prices  at  the  mines  of  coals  used  in 
ctntral  Ohio  are: 

HixkiiiK  lump     .      ,, $4,25to$4.75 

Hockidg  mine-run 4  00  to  4.50 

Hocking  screenings,  , ,     .                 ..4  00  to  4  75 

Pomeroy  lump 4   25  to  5   00 

Pomeioy  mine-run     ....  4  00  to  4   75 

Pomeroy  screenings     ....                ..  4   00  to  4.75 

West  Virginia  splints.  Iumi>  5  50  to  6  00 

West  \'irginia  mine  run  5  00  to  5.75 

Wrst  \'irginia  screenings  5   00  to  5   75 

r.iiiilioiitas  lump   ..  5.50  to  6  50 

Po<'.aliontab  mine-run 5   50  to  6  25 

Poeahontaa  screenings 5   50  to  6  25 


CINCINNATI 

Improvement  in  Coal  Receipts  as 
T ransportation  Difficulties  Disappear — 
Market  Firm  on  All  Grades  of  Coal — 
Winter's  Supply  Going  hi. 

Shipments  of  coal  to  the  Cincinnati 
market  showed  an  improvement  the 
past  week,  owing  to  the  gradual  better- 
ment of  the  car  shortage  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  end  (locally)  of  the  switch- 
men's strike.  As  a  consequence  coal 
men  are  breathing  easier.  The  market 
on  all  kinds  of  coal  continues  firm,  and 
industrial  users  are  finding  less  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  their  necessary  sup- 
plies. There  is  increased  production  in 
the  West  Virginia  fields  and  this  situa- 
tion will  soon  make  itself  felt  in  the 
local  market. 

Retail  dealers  have  all  the  business 
they  can  handle.  Domestic  consumers 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  to  be  no  letdown  in  prices,  and 
consequently  they  are  putting  away 
their   winter's   supply. 

The  prospect  of  quite  a  serious  short- 
age of  gas  for  Cincinnati,  forecast 
by  the  fight  now  on  in  the  courts  to 
keep  the  supply  of  natural  gas  going 
out  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia  (from 
which  territory  Cincinnati  is  supplied) 
has  proved  a  boon  to  the  coal  trade; 
wherever  Cincinnatians  have  depended 
on  gas  for  heating  purposes,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  will  be  a  good  supply  of 
coal  on  hand  to  offset  any  discomforts, 
should  the  gas  give  out. 
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ST.  LOUIS 

Coal  Sifnation  Growing  More  Acute — 
Little  Work  at  the  Mines  in  All 
Fields — Railroads  Short  of  Fuel — No 
Change  in  Retail  Prices. 

The  little  improvement  that  was 
noted  previous  to  a  week  aRO  was 
apparently  temporary.  In  the  last  week 
conditions  have  been  growing  worse, 
at  times  have  been  acute  and  have 
threatened  to  become  more  so  not  only 
in  St.  Louis,  but  in  the  entire  country 
adjacent. 

The  Southern  Ry.  has  no  crews  at 
work  at  all.  Most  of  the  other  trunk 
lines  have  the  majority  of  their  men 
back,  but  the  terminal  is  tied  up.  The 
strikers  have  gone  to  work  in  other 
lines  and  were  the  strike  to  be  settled 
today,  there  would  be  a  shortage  of 
men. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  trying  to 
force  the  operators  to  sell  coal  to  the 
railroad  at  $2.60  and  many  of  the  oper- 
ators will  shut  their  mines  down  before 
they  will  be  forced  into  this.  The  result 
is  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  is  buying 
hundreds  of  cars  in  the  Standard  field. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has 
closed  its  contracts  for  mine-run  at 
$2.85  f.o.b.  mine.  Other  railroads  are 
buying  in  the  open  market,  both  in  the 
Standard  and  Carterville  fields  at  from 
$2.75  to  $3  for  mine-run. 

Standard  coal  is  selling  at  $4@$4.50 
for  lump  and  egg,  from  $3.75@$4.25  for 
mine-run  and  about  $3.25@$3.50  for 
screenings.  The  Mt.  Olive  operators 
are  maintaining  their  regular  prices  of 
about  $3@S3.25  for  domestic  sizes  and 
their  mine-run  and  screenings  are  going 
on  contracts. 


companies  placed  the  blame  for  their 
failure  to  get  coal  on  the  use  of  coal 
etiuipment  of  the  railroads  for  move- 
ment of  other  forms  of  freight. 

Anthracite — Receipts  of  anthracite 
are  quite  .small  and  infrequent.  Stocks 
in  the  yards  of  most  dealers  are  ex- 
hausted, while  the  continuance  of  cold 
v.'eather  creates  an  active  inquiry  from 
household  consumers. 


product  coals  today.  No  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced in  selling  good  byproduct 
mine-run  at  $6.25  a  ton. 

River  shipments  are  rather  quiet  as 
a  whole,  although  a  few  barges  have 
been  received  during  the  week.  River 
shipments  for  the  year  have  been  larger 
than  during   the  previous  two  seasons. 


DETROIT 

Shipments  of  Smokeless  Sviall  and  Ir- 
regular—  Little  Coal  Arrives  from 
Central  Competitive  Field  —  Public 
Utilities  in  Distress  —  Railroads  Use 
Coal  Equipment  for  Other  Freight — 
Interstate  Cotmneree  Comniissio7i  Ap- 
pealed To. 

Bituminous — With  the  market  prac- 
tically without  free  coal,  wholesalers 
and  jobbers  find  themselves  in  the  po- 
sition of  meeting  an  active  demand  at 
high  prices,  without  being  able  to  pro- 
vide coal.  E.xcept  for  shipments  under 
contract,  there  is  said  to  be  almost  no 
West  Virginia  or  Kentucky  coal  arriv- 
ing. The  product  from  those  districts 
now  commands  so  high  a  price  at  tide- 
water markets,  that  consumers  in  De- 
troit and  throughout  Michigan  cannot 
afford  to  meet  the  competition. 

Coal  from  Ohio  is  arrisnng  in  small 
amount  and  a  little  coal  is  reported 
coming  from  Elinois  and  Indiana.  For 
Ohio  coal  the  nominal  prices  at  the 
mines  on  short  tons  are  about  $5  for 
lump;  $4.75  to  $5  for  mine-run  and 
$4.75  for  slack.  West  Virginia  lump 
i^  reported  selling  at  the  mines  at  about 
$6,  to  which  cost  of  delivery  in  Detroit 
would  add  more  than  $2. 

At  a  conference  with  the  Michigan 
Public  Utilities  Commission  in  Lansing, 
May   13,  representatives   of  the   utility 


CHICAGO 

Little  Improvement  in  Coal  Receipts 
and  ill  Strike  Situation  —  No  Eastern 
Coal  Received  on  Account  of  Embar- 
goes. 

Chicago  has  been  receiving  some 
coal  lately,  although  in  quite  small 
quantities.  The  prices  obtained  here 
are  about  the  same  as  those  maintained 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  West,  as  good 
coals  are  being  sold  at  circular  prices 
which  are  reasonable,  while  fancy 
prices  are  being  obtained  for  off-grade 
stuff. 

The  Chicago  trade  has  been  forced 
to  run  along  during  the  past  three  or 
four  weeks  without  any  Eastern  coal, 
as  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
contract  for  Eastern  coal  earlier  in 
the  season  have  been  unable  to  get 
their  tonnage,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  Eastern  terminal 
points  have  been  embargoed. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Car  Supply  Improves  —  Western  Ken- 
tucky Pi-ices  Higher,  Due  to  Strong 
Demand — Eastern  Kentucky  Well  Sold 
Up  and  Prices  Firm — River  Shipments 
Quiet. 

The  car  supply  as  a  whole  has  been 
better  for  May,  with  mines  working  at 
least  part  of  three  days,  and  car  sup- 
ply reported  at  around  45  to  50  per 
cent;  whereas  the  April  supply  was 
only  about  30  per  cent  on  Louisville  & 
Nashville  lines  in  the  state.  Empties 
are  moving  back  to  the  mines,  while 
embargoes  are  holding  movement  to 
Northern  points  in  check. 

Western  Kentucky  prices  at  mines 
today  are  higher  than  ever  before,  and 
still  advancing.  Western  Kentucky 
block  coal  is  quoted  at  $3.50@$3.75  a 
ton;  mine-run,  $3.25@$3.50;  nut  and 
slack,  $2.80@$2.90;  and  pea  and  slack, 
$2.60@$2.75.  Screenings  are  in  heavy 
demand  at  fancy  prices. 

Eastern  Kentucky  is  well  sold  up, 
and  has  little  coal  to  offer.  Prices  as 
a  whole  are  firm,  while  there  is  prac- 
tically no  differential  between  steam 
and  block,  or  mine-run  and  screenings, 
as  all  grades  are  in  good  demand.  Prices 
on  Eastern  Kentucky  coals  average 
from  $5.50@$6.25  a  ton  for  all  varie- 
ties. 

A  few  mines  are  billing  out  block 
at  not  more  than  $4.50  a  ton,  others 
getting  full  $6.25.  There  is  also  prac- 
tically no  differential  between  Hazard 
non-byproduct    coals    and    Harlan    by- 


BIRMINGHAM 

Trade  Restricted  Only  by  Transporta- 
tion Facilities  —  Inquiry  Strong  for 
Bunkering  and  Export  Trade  —  War- 
rior River  Moves  Considerable  Coal. 

The  local  coal  market  is  restricted 
only  by  the  inability  to  get  the  neces- 
sary equipment  to  the  mines  for  the 
movement  of  fuel.  The  supply  of  coal 
coming  from  the  mines  has  to  be  pro- 
rated to  customers  and,  therefore,  only 
a  limited  amount  of  new  business  can  be 
taken   on. 

Due  to  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  ships  calling  at  Southern 
ports  and  boats  sailing  from  Mobile, 
Pensacola  and  New  Orleans,  much 
bunkerage  coal  is  now  being  sought  in 
this  market.  Foreign  interests  are  al- 
so in  the  market  inquiring  for  a  con- 
siderable tonnage. 

Cars  are  not  available  for  transport- 
ing export  coal  to  shipside.  But  oper- 
ators, whose  mines  are  accessible  to 
the  Warrior  River,  are  moving  con- 
siderable bunker  coal  to  Southern  ports, 
24,420  tons  leaving  the  Warrior  field 
one  day  the   past  week. 

Prices  as  a  whole  are  being  held  in 
check,  though  conditions  are  such  as 
to  bring  about  a  runaway  market.  Quo- 
tations are  practically  without  change 
since  last  week.  • 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Coal  of  All  Grades  Scarce — Cana- 
dian Railways  Demand  Prepayment  of 
Freight — Dealers  Refusing   Orders. 

Little  coal,  either  hard  of  soft,  has 
been  received  during  the  present  week, 
owing  to  the  railroad  embargo  which 
held  up  shipments  at  Black  Rock.  The 
only  consignments  to  come  forward 
were  a  few  carloads  which  had  previ- 
ously entered   Canada. 

The  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Canadian  railways  to  haul 
coal  unless  the  freight  is  prepaid  to 
destination  in  American  funds,  includ- 
ing the  Canadian  end  of  the  haul. 

Supplies  on  hand,  especially  of  bi- 
tuminous, are  quite  light  and  dealers 
are  refusing  orders.  Consumers  are 
unable  to  lay  in  supplies  for  the  season 
ahead,  such  orders  as  have  been  booked 
being  taken  at  the  price  prevailing  at 
time  of  delivery. 

Nominal  quotations  for  short  tons 
are  as  follows: 

Retail   (anthracite)   egg,  stove,  nut 

and    grate    $1400 

Pea   12.50 

Bituminous    steam    11.00 

Domestic    lump     1 2.60 

Cannel    14.00 
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lieved    to    have    been    inspired    for 
cftect  it  might  have  on  prices. 


the 


FAIRMONT 

Production  Decreases  During  First 
Week  of  May  —  Railroads  Unable  To 
Move  Coal^Assigned  Cars  Cut  Down 
Commercial  Fuel. 

Instead  of  bringing  any  relief  from 
the  car  shortage,  the  first  week  of  May 
witnessed  a  fui'ther  decrease  in  the 
supply,  mines  faring  much  worse  than 
they  had  during  the  last  week  of  April. 
During  the  first  three  days  of  the 
week,  the  Fairmont  region  had  only 
2,630  cars  as  against  3,247  cars  re- 
ceived during  the  first  half  of  the  week 
ended   May  1. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  other 
fields.  It  was  the  old  story  of  a  lack  of 
cars  and  it  forced  a  suspension  of 
operations  at  a  number  of  mines  scat- 
tered throughout  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  materially  reducing  produc- 
tion. 

Failure  of  the  Monongahela  mines  to 
secure  more  cars  was  due  to  the  fact 
tl:at  while  the  Pennsylvania  had  been 
able  to  move  coal  consigned  to  points 
en  its  own  lines  and  the  connection 
from  Brownsville,  on  the  other  hand 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  was  not 
r.ble  to  move  any  coal  duiing  the  week, 
there  being  an  accumulation  of  about 
1,300  cars  at  the  point  named  through- 
out the  week. 

The  large  number  of  assigned  cars 
used  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  during 
the  week  quite  materially  reduced  the 
number  of  cars  available  for  the  load- 
ing and  shipments  of  commercial  fuel. 
Notwithstanding  the  rather  acute 
shortage,  the  railroads  managed  to  se- 
cure about  25  per  cent  of  production, 
leaving  a  small  output  for  commercial 
shipment,  commercial  coal  therefore 
being  quite   scarce. 

While  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week  ended  May  8  Curtis  Bay  ship- 
ments were  fairly  large  in  volume,  such 
shipments  diminished  in  size  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  partly  because 
fuel  for  this  port  could  only  be  shipped 
under  permit.  Port  Richmond  was 
embargoed  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  week.  Western  shipments  increased 
somewhat  in  volume  from  northern 
West  Virginia  points,  yet  little  coal 
was  shipped  to  Lake  points,  since 
shipments  to  such  points  could  be  made 
only  under  special  permit. 

Little  credence  was  given  a  rumor, 
freely  circulated  in  northern  West  Vir- 
gmia  fields  during  the  first  week  of 
yiify,  that  the  Fuel  .Administration  was 
to  be  resurrected  and  was  to  be  given 
plenary  powers  as  to  prices.  As  far 
a::,  could  be  learned,  such  a  rumor  was 
started    in    Philadelphia,    but    was    be- 


PITTSBURGH 

Coal  Movement  No  Better,  in  General — 
Loads  Moved,  but  Empties  Not  Re- 
turned—  River  Shipments  Heavy  — 
Market  Irregular. 

The  rail  strike  has  been  waning,  in 
general,  and  there  are  more  points  to 
which  shipments  can  be  made.  On  the 
other  hand  cars  have  grown  scarcer; 
the  net  result  is  that  there  is  no  better 
coal  movement  than  foi'merly- — if  indeed 
the  movement  is  as  good. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  are  now  relatively  free,  shipments 
being  possible  to  the  majority  of  points 
on  these  lines,  though  subject  to  delays, 
sometimes  more  or  less  interminable. 
The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  is  still 
doing  little,  though  there  has  been  a 
slight  improvement  on  this  line.  The 
Bessemer  road  has  almost  gone  out  of 
commission. 

The  car  shortage  is  due  chiefly  to  two 
influences:  First  much  more  attention 
is  being  paid  by  the  railroads  to  moving 
loaded  cars  than  to  returning  empties. 
Second  a  considerable  proportion  of 
loaded  cars  are  stalled  on  sidings,  thus 
tying  up  equipment  completely.  River 
shipments  continue  quite  heavy,  and 
Pittsbugh  appreciates  the  Monongahela 
River  much  more  than  ever  before. 


The  coal  market  has  become  quite 
irregular,  some  quite  fancy  prices  being 
paid,  particularly  to  brokers.  Leading 
coal  operators  endeavor  to  hold  the 
market  within  reasonable  limits,  but 
are  not  entirely  successful.  The  market 
IS  quotable  roughly  at  $3.75@$4  on  con- 
tract and  $4.50@$5  for  spot,  per  net  ton 
at  mine,  Pittsburgh  district. 

CONNELLSVILLE 

Production  Rate  Practically  Un- 
changed— Spot  Furnace  Coke  Advances 
$2 — Solid  Trains  Move  Fuel — Car  Sup- 
ply Scayit. 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville 
region  i.s  running  along  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  past  three  or  four 
weeks,  or  about  70  per  cent  of  the  rate 
obtaining  before  the  rail  strike  began. 
There  are  more  lines  of  communication 
open  for  the  shipment  of  coke,  though 
much  territory  is  still  shut  off. 

The  re.sult  of  the  widening  in  the 
field  has  been  to  bi-ing  more  possible 
buyers  into  the  market,  and  as  offerings 
are  no  heavier  the  market  has  stiffened. 
Furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment  ad- 
vanced $2  a  ton. 

Foundry  coke  prices  are,  in  the  main, 
held  down  by  the  policy  of  leading 
operators  who  do  not  wish  to  exact 
profits  (at  this  time)  materially  greater 
than  were  obtainable  before  the  rail 
strike  began;  but  some  brokers  have 
secured  altogether  unusual  margins  in 
handling  single  carloads  of  foundry 
coke. 

The  market  is  quotable  at  $14  for 
spot  furnace  coke  and  $12@$14  for  spot 
foundry,  contract  foundry  being  $11@ 
$12,  all  prices  per  net  ton  at  ovens. 
Connellsville  region.  Some  furnaces  bid 
only  $12  for  furnace  coke,  preferi'ing 
to  bank  rather  than  pay  a  higher  price. 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 

1920 .  . 1919(0) 

Culfiular  Year  Calendar  Year 

W,.,-Ii  lo  \^Mr  Wfck  to  Diito 

.\piil24li 8.459.000  166.189,000  7.378,000  133,519,000 

Daily  average 1.410,000  1.692,000  1,223.000  1,358,000 

May  I/, 8,896.000  175,085,000  8.022.000  141,541,000 

Daily  average 1.483,000  1,679.000  1,337,000  1,357,000 

May  8<- 9.069,000  184,153,000  8,438,000  149,979,000 

Daily  average 1,511,000  1.670,000  1.406,000  1,352,000 

(a)  Less  one  day's  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  (-(pmlixe  number  of  days  covered  for 
the  two  yearn.    (6)  Uevise<l  from  last  report,    (r)  Subject  to  revision. 

ANTHRACITE 

— 1920 .  . 1919n    

Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

Week                 to  Dati'                 Week  to  Date 

.\nril  24   1.618.000           25,900,000  1, 435, COO  23,401,000 

Vtay  I        .    1,792.000           27,692,000  1,717,000  25,118,000 

.May  W. 1,848,000           29.540.000  1.782,000  26,900,000 

(a)  Le«8  ono  day's  production  during  New  YearV  week  to  equalize  number  of  days  covered  for 
the  two  yeoTB.    (6)  Subject  to  revision. 

BEEHIVE  COKE 

I'niled  .'^tates  Total 

Week   Ended 

May  8  May  I  Mnv   10  1920  1919 

I9f0r  1920'.  1919  to  Dale  toDaten 

353.000  359.000  261. COO  7.727.000  7.664,000 

(*i)  Lwm  one  day'n  pmdtietion  during  New  YcarV  week  toe<iualize  riuniber  of  dayseovcretf  for  the 
two  year*.    <//)  UeviMxJ  from  la«t  report.    (r>  .^ubji-ct  to  revinioti.     All  tigures  in  net  tons. 
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POCAHONTAS-  AND   TITG    RIVER 

Idlemxs  at  U.  it-  U'.  Miius  iVorst  of 
Lait  Twelve  Mouths — Solid  Trains  Go- 
ing West,  Empties  Coming  Back,  but 
Diverted  to  Various  Points — Tonnage 
Going  to  Tide  and  Inland  East. 

Idleness  amons  the  mines  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  was  most  marked 
during  tlie  first  week  of  May,  conditions 
being  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  last 
week  of  April — the  poorest  production 
week  since  the  early  spring  of  191i). 
Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  equipment, 
mines  were  limited  to  about  a  40  per 
cent  output. 

As  many  points  in  the  West  were 
still  embargoed,  except  as  to  solid  train 
movements,  it  became  necessary  to  for- 
ward the  largest  percentage  of  the 
Southern  fields  to  tidewater  and  Inland 
East  points.  Scarcely  any  coal  has  been 
shipped  so  far  this  season  to  the  Lakes 
from  southern  West  Virginia  fields. 
Coke  shipments  were  slightly  larger  in 
volume  to  Western  markets  during  the 
first  week  of  the  month. 

Stagnation  was  still  observed  in  the 
Pocahontas  field,  owing  to  car  shortage, 
such  losses  alone  far  outweighing  total 
production.  It  was  from  the  East  that 
most  empties  were  coming.  This  re- 
sulted in  much  idleness  at  mines,  few 
plants  being  able  to  work  more  than  two 
days  at  the  most  during  the  entire 
weekly  period. 

During  the  first  week  of  May,  Tug 
River  mines  were  still  feeling  the  ef- 
fect of  the  "outlaw"  strike,  since  there 
were  not  many  more  cars  in  the  region 
than  there  had  been  in  the  closing 
week  of  April.  As  a  result  there  was 
a  production  not  much  in  excess  of  40 
per  cent  at  any  mine.  Some  operations 
were  producing  coal  only  during  two 
full  days  out  of  the  six.  Such  coal  as 
was  pi'oduced,  for  the  most  part  was 
forwarded  to  Eastern  points,  the  bulk 
of  it  going  to  tidewater. 

One  factor  causing  heavy  Eastern 
shipments  was  the  higher  prices  offered 
for  delivery  at  tidewater.  The  volume 
of  coal  for  the  Lakes  from  the  field 
was  not  large,  no  shipments  being  per- 
mitted until  May  7. 

Embargoes  on  high-volatile  ship- 
ments affected  the  Thacker  district  to 
some  extent  at  the  outset  of  May, 
though  it  was  possible  to  ship  to  some 
pools  under  special  permit.  There  was 
still  a  marked  shortage  of  cars  in  the 
Williamson  field,  the  output  being  about 
50  per  cent  of  normal. 


the  week.  The  shortage,  which  lins 
been  in  evidence  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  continued  to  be  aggravated  by 
conditions  in  flic  West. 

It  was  neither  possible  to  ship  much 
coal  to  Western  markets  nor  to  secure 
any  cars  tc  speak  of  from  Western 
points;  many  markets  were  still  em- 
bargoed (luring  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  as  far  as  West  Virginia  shippers 
v;ere  concerned.  Production  in  the 
New  River  field,  (hiring  the  first  week 
of  May,  reached  little  more  than  100,- 
000  tons. 

Coke  was  being  consigned  to  West- 
ern markets  from  the  New  River  field 
iii  larger  quantities  than  had  been  true 
as  to  the  latter  part  of  April.  The 
bulk  of  New  River  coal  was  being 
routed  to  tidewater  for  bunkering  and 
export  purposes,  though  Inland  East 
markets  were  securing  a  limited  quan- 
tity. 

Mines  in  the  Winding  Gulf  district 
were  probably  comparatively  little  af- 
fected by  the  car  shortage  in  the  period 
between  May  1  and  May  8,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Virginian  Ry.  succeeded  in 
furnishing  the  mines  on  its  lines  with  a 
larger  quota  of  cars  than  was  the  case 
on  other  railroads  in  southern  West 
Virginia.  Mines  on  the  Virginian  were 
able  to  operate  about  four  days  out  of 
the  week  or  approximately  66  per  cent. 
Mines  in  the  same  district  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  however,  were  not 
so  fortunate,  having  only  about  a  two- 
day  supply,  being  limited  therefore  to 
about  a  35  per  cent  output.  Virtually 
the  entire  output  of  the  Winding  Gulf 
field  was  shipped  to  tidewater. 


NEW  RIVER 


Little  Coal  Shipped  West — Many  Mar- 
kets Embargoed — New  River  Coal  Sent 
East  for  Bunker  and  Export — Virginian 
Mines  on  Gidf  Work  Four  Days  Out  of 
Six. 

Improvement  in  conditions  in  this 
area  during  the  first  week  of  May  was 
so  insignificant  as  to  be  negligible,  all 
mines  being  short  of  cars  throughout 


perlencing  difficulty  in  securing  coal, 
and  there  was  not  a  particularly  large 
tonnage  movement  to  Lake  points. 

During  the  month  of  April  only  047,- 
'.•fi'Z  tons  of  coal  were  produced  in  the 
...ogan  field,  that  being  only  28  per  cent 
of  potential  capacity.  Total  losses 
from  all  causes  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  1,18S,5G1  tons,  or  61.8  per 
cent,  with  transportation  disability  be- 
ing responsible  for  th-j  loss  of  1,149,;501 
tons  or  58.6  per  cent. 


LOGAN 

Tonnage  Increases  in  Guyan  Field  — 
Mines  Still  Operate  Beloiv  50  Per  Cent 
of  Capacity — Western  Shipments  Lim- 
ited, Tonnage  Goes  to  Tide. 

With  cars  somewhat  more  plentiful 
in  the  Guyan  field,  there  was  a  slight 
tonnage  increase  in  the  opening  week 
of  May  in  that  region,  production  reach- 
ing approximately  175,000  tons,  a  gain 
of  about  20,000  tons.  So  few  cars  were 
available,  compared  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  mines,  that  heavy  losses 
ill  production  were  being  entailed;  there 
being  a  loss  due  to  a  shortage  of  equip- 
ment of  about  225,000  tons. 

Even  making  allowances  for  the 
somewhat  better  car  supply,  mines  were 
still  being  operated  below  50  per  cent 
of  potential  capacity  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  more  than  meet  contract  i-e- 
quirements.  Hence  there  was  little 
free  coal  available. 

Of  course  with  many  Western  mark- 
ets embargoed,  except  under  special 
permit.  Western  shipments  were  neces- 
sarily limited.  But  even  aside  from 
such  embargoes,  there  was  such  a 
heavy  demand  at  tidewater  that  little 
ccal  was  available  for  Western  ship- 
ment. 

Effective  May  6,  Pools  5,  6  and  7  at 
Newport  News  were  closed  to  high- 
volatile  shipments  from  the  Logan  and 
other  high-volatile  fields,  permits  being 
issued  only  as  the  arrival  of  vessels 
justified.     Lake   buyers   were   still   ex- 


KANAWHA 


Dearth  of  Cars  for  C.  &  O.  Kanawha 
Mines — Mines  on  K.  &  M.  Better  Off — 
Output  Goes  East. 

There  was  a  dearth  of  equipment  for 
Kanawha  mines  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  week  ended  May  8,  the 
shortage  becoming  more  pronounced  as 
the  week  grew  older.  In  short,  only 
88,000  tons  of  coal  were  produced  at 
Kanawha  mines,  excluding  Coal  River 
territory  and  Kanawha  &  Michigan  ter- 
ritory, during  the  week  ended  May  8. 

The  major  part  of  the  output  con- 
tinued to  be  moved  to  Eastern  markets, 
but  tidewater  shipments  were  some- 
what under  those  of  the  previous  week, 
owing  to  embargoes  applying  to  high- 
volatile  coal.  Western  shipments  were 
ircreased  somewhat,  partly  under  spe- 
cial permission.  Lake  shipments  were 
comparatively  insignificant  although 
there  was  strong  pressure  for  coal  at 
lake  ports.  Prices  were  still  high  but 
it  was  rather  believed  the  crest  had 
been  reached. 


NORTHEAST  KENTUCKY 

Transportation  Improves  and  Output 
Increases  Slightly — Mines  Operate  Half 
Time — Sovie  Lake  Trade  and  Much 
Tide  and  Southern  Tonnage. 

Improvement  was  shown  in  transpor- 
tation facilities  afforded  mines  in  north- 
east Kentucky  during  the  first  week  of 
May,  and  consequently  production  in 
that  period  was  somewhat  larger  than 
during  the  final  week  of  April.  How- 
ever, the  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
production  was  rather  small,  there  be- 
ing still  a  loss  of  more  than  50  per 
cent. 

Few  mines  were  able  to  operate  more 
than  half  the  week,  and  in  a  majority 
of  instances  operations  were  limited  to 
about  two  an(i  a  half  days  out  of  the 
six.  More  cars  were  available  for 
mines  on  Big  Sandy  and  on  the  Sandy 
Valley  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio.  There  .vas  no  further  improve- 
ment, however,  during  the  the  first  half 
of  the  second  week  of  May. 

It  was  possible  to  move  more  Lake 
coal  than  had  been  the  case  during 
April,  since  switching  in  yards  could  be 
avoided.  Much  northeast  Kentucky 
ccal,  however,  was  still  being  moved  to 
tidewater  and  to  southern  -narkets. 

Little  spot  coal  was  available  during 
the  first  week  of  May,  since  northeast 
Kentucky  mines  found  it  impossible  to 
even  keep  pace  with  contract  require- 
ments, the  demand  in  fact  far  outstrip- 
ping the  supply. 


Mine 
and  Company 

News 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago — The  Allen  &  Garcia  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  have  been  employed  by  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  as 
engineers  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  thoroughly  modei-n  complete 
coal  mining  plant  near  Rosita,  State  of 
Coahuila,  Mexico.  The  smelting  com- 
pany controls  approximately  35,000 
acres  of  coking  coal  land  and  expects 
to  use  the  output  of  the  mines  for  coke 
making  in  connection  with  their  smel- 
ters. Messrs.  J.  A.  Garcia  and  Andrews 
Allen  leave  shortly  for  Mexico  to  make 
examination  of  the  properties  and  ar- 
range for  the  preliminary  sui-veys,  shaft 
sinking,  etc. 

The  rapid  strides  which  the  Roberts 
&  Schaefer  Construction  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  making  toward  the  completion 
of  the  new  plant  (including  a  steel 
tipple)  at  the  Sunnyside  mine  of  the 
T.  G.  Ward  Co.,  in  Williamson  County, 
indicate  that  the  mine  will  probably 
bt  able  to  resume  operations  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  May.  The  new 
tipple,  which  is  to  replace  the  one  de- 
stroyed in  a  recent  fire,  will  have  many 
new  and  modern  improvements  over 
the  old  one. 

Rumors  of  one  of  the  largest  mine 
mei"gers  in  the  history  of  Illinois  have 
been  circulated  lately.  The  Union  Fuel 
&  Ice  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  plans  to  control 
in  the  neighborhood  of  85  mines  located 
mostly  in  St.  Clair  and  Madison  coun- 
ties. The  company  has  lately  bought 
out  and  consolidated  five  or  six  of  the 
small  fuel  firms  in  St.  Louis.  It  is 
stated  that  the  idea  is  to  centralize  the 
industry  in  the  Standard  field,  reduce 
the  number  of  small  operators  and 
stabilize  production  and  the  marketing 
of  coal.  This  can  be  done  by  buying 
many  of  the  smaller  mines  throughout 
the  state  and  controlling  them  under 
one  head.  John  Taytor,  of  Belleville, 
formerly  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  coal  companies  in 
southern  Illinois,  is  one  of  the  prelim- 
inary promoters  of  the  scheme. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York — Plans  are  under  way  call- 
ing for  a  merger  of  Burn.s  Brothers, 
Willtfim  Farrell  &  Sons,  Inc.,  and  the 
United  Stiites  Distributing  Company. 
S.  M.  Shatzkin,  former  vice-president 
of  Bums  Brothers  and  an  organizer  of 
both  that  and  the  Farrell  company,  is 
active  in  promoting  the  merger,  which 
will  take  in  a  number  of  other  smaller 
coal  companies.  Directors  of  the  Bums 
£.nd  Farrell  companies  met  on  May  11 
and  12,  respectively,  at  which  time  the 
proposed  merger  was  considered  and 
approved. 
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KENTUCKY 
Bulan — The  Tracer  Fork  Coal  Min- 
ing Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  planning  for 
the  immediate  development  of  a  tract 
of  about  1,500  acres  of  coal  properties 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bulan.  It  is  proposed 
to  have  an  initial  output  of  approxi- 
mately 200  tons,  this  capacity  to  be 
increased  at  a  later  date.  The  company 
recently  increased  its  capitalization 
from  $30,000  to  $100,000,  to  provide  for 
the  proposed  expansion.  John  R.  Pates, 
1304  Fayette  Bank  Building,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  is   secretar" 


OHIO 


Columbus — The  complete  statistical 
report  of  the  Ohio  Industrial  Commis- 
sion has  been  made  public  and  covers 
production  during  the  year  1919.  This 
report  shows  that  there  were  33,934,737 
tons  produced  in  1919  as  compared  with 
47,849,236  tons  in  1918.  The  records 
of  other  previous  years  are:  41,677,986 
tons  in  1917;  34,526,552  tons  in  1916; 
22,627,046  tons  in  1915;  18,736,407  tons 
in  1914  and  36,285,468  tons  in  1913.  Of 
the  total  production  in  1919,  30,154,485 
tens  were  machine  mined;  2,439,975 
tons  were  pick  mined  and  1,340,277  tons 
v.ere  stripped.  Belmont  County,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  several  years, 
was  the  leader  with  a  production  of 
9,876,953  tons.  Athens  County  was 
second  with  5,141,582  tons;  Jefferson 
County  was  third  with  4,575,054  tons 
and  Guernsey  County  fourth  with  3,- 
340,815  tons.  Other  counties  which 
had  a  production  of  1,000,000  tons  or 
more  were:  Harrison,  1,374,407  tons; 
Hocking,  1,144,963  tons;  Perry,  2,477,- 
468  tons  and  Tuscarawas,  1,376,164 
tons. 

Athens — A  deal  has  been  closed 
whereby  the  Hocking  Valley  Mining 
Co.  has  purchased  a  2,000-acre  tract, 
north  of  this  place,  from  the  Lorain 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.  The  consideration 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  .?225,000. 
The  operations  were  abandoned  about 
ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  planned  to  re- 
open them,  to  Jjuild  a  modern  tipple  and 
employ  about  300  miners. 


OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee — The  Southwestern  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  which  recently  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  has  per- 
fected its  organization  and  is  under- 
stood to  be  arranging  plans  for  the 
development  of  a  total  of  about  2,000 
acres  of  coal  properties  in  the  vicinity 
of  Muskogee.  Machinery  and  equip- 
ment will  be  installed.  John  Wheeler, 
and  E.  R.  Nagle,  both  of  Muskogee;  an<l 
H.  A.  Boyles,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  are 
connected  with  the  company. 


Carbon — The  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  which 
recently  increased  its  capital  from 
$250,000  to  $1,250,000,  for  general  ex- 
pansion, is  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  total  of  about  1,500  acres  of 
coal  properties  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
bon. The  company's  plans  include  the 
construction  of  a  large  new  steel  tipple 
as  well  as  the  installation  of  a  new  con- 
veyor system.  J.  R.  Thomas  is  pres- 
ident; W.  W.  Chapman  is  construction 
ei'gineer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Ashland — Three  miners  were  killed 
at  the  Bast  colliery  recently  when  the 
cage  in  which  they  were  riding  was 
overhoisted  and  they  were  hurled  down 
the  shaft.  The  victims  were  Harry 
Snyder,  35  years;  Thomas  Kilroy,  47; 
and  Patrick  Neary,  48.  John  Dom- 
browsky,  a  fourth  occupant,  clung  to 
the  cage  and  escaped  injury. 

The  men  had  completed  their  shift  in 
the  mine  and  signalled  the  engineer  to 
be  hoisted  to  the  surface.  The  cage 
failed  to  stop  at  the  usual  landing 
place  and  the  engineer  reversed  the 
engine.  The  cage  continued  to  ascend, 
however,  until  it  reached  the  sheave 
wheels,  where  it  stuck  for  an  instant, 
and  then  dropped  suddenly  the  length 
of  the  rope,  which  had  become  slack. 
The  sudden  stop  threw  the  three  men 
off  the  cage,  but  Donibrowsky  held  on. 

Snyder  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
a  distance  of  1,200  ft.,  and  Kilroy  and 
Neary  to  the  shaft  surface  landing,  a 
distance  of  50  ft.  Snyder  was  killed 
instantly  and  Neai-y  died  while  being 
taken  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Foun- 
tain Springs. 


TENNESSEE 
Central  City— The  Gibraltar  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  under- 
stood to  be  having  plans  prepare^l  for 
increased  operations  at  its  local  min- 
ing properties.  The  work  includes  the 
linking  of  an  additional  shaft,  the  in- 
stallation of  machinery  and  equipment, 
the  erection  of  a  new  steel  tippie,  as 
well  as  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
miners'  houses.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
a  capacity  of  about  2,000  tons  daily. 


WEST   VIRGINIA 

Ivaton — The  Ivy  Branch  Coal  Co., 
which  recently  increased  its  capital  to 
$100,000,  is  having  plans  prepared  for 
extensive  improvements  at  its  plant,  to 
provide  for  increased  output.  It  is 
proposed  to  install  new  shaker  screens, 
build  an  additional  railroad  siding,  and 
erect  a  number  of  miners'  houses.  The 
daily  output  from  this  plant  is  to  be  in 
excess  of  500  tons.  Leo  F.  Moore  it 
superintendent. 
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Lewisburg — The  Nelson  Fuel  Co.,  re- 
cently organized,  is  arranpiiiR  for  the 
immediate  installation  of  machinery 
and  equipment  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  development  of  about  2,500 
acres  of  coal  lands  in  the  LewisburR 
district.     John  B.  Lainp  is  president. 

Bellwood — The  Imperial  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.,  recently  orfranized,  is  having 
plans  arranged  for  the  development  of 
about  1,200  acres  of  coal  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bellwood.  It  is  proposed  to 
install  machinery  and  equipment  for  a 
daily  output  of  about  1,000  tons.  W.  S. 
Wood,  Charleston,  is  president:  H.  H. 
Blackburn,  Fire  Creek,  is  vice  pres- 
ident; and  J.  Wade  Bell,  Bellwood,  is 
manager.  Headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany are  at  Charleston. 


passinp  of  such  a  bill  would  tend  to 
curtail  the  advertising  of  some  manu- 
facturers, which  wouUI  cause  more  or 
less  depression  in  business,  and  as  the 
crying  need  of  the  hour  is  for  more 
production,  it  would  be  unwise  to  inter- 
fere with  business  now  by  passing  the 
proposetJ  tax  bill.  The  members  of  the 
Engineering  Advertisers'  Association 
represent  about  one  hundred  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  engineering 
products  in  the  Middfe  XV'est  and  their 
opinions  on  such  an  important  subject 
should  be  seriously  considered. 


join  the  Northern  association.  George 
T.  Boll,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Northern  association,  was  present  at 
the  meeting  to  .speak  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  membership  in  the 
larger  organization,  of  which  he  is 
an   oflicer. 


Association  Activities 


Engineering  Advertisers'  Association 

Engineering  Advertisers'  Association 
members  discussed  at  length  the  bill 
proposed  by  C.  J.  Thompson  (Repre- 
sentative in  Congress)  to  tax  advertis- 
ing, at  its  monthly  meeting  recently  at 
the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  enter 
a  vigorous  protest  against  this  proposed 
legislation  as  being  unsound  and  un- 
fair to  business.     It  was  said  that  the 


Preston     County     Coal     Operators' 
Association 

There  is  a  move  on  foot  among  the 
operators  of  Preston  County,  W.  Va., 
to  have  the  Preston  County  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association  merged  into  the 
Northern!  West  Virginia  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association,  a  meeting  of  the 
first  mentioned  organization  having 
been  held  at  Kingwood,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  question  of  affiliating 
with  the  larger  association.  Before 
taking  any  definite  action  it  was  de- 
cided to  canvass  the  operators  of  the 
field  and  learn  the  wishes  of  individual 
members,  a  committee  being  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Should  a  favorable 
report  be  submitted  by  the  committee, 
it  is  believed  the  Preston  operators  will 


West  Virginia  Freeport  Coal  Operatoni' 
Association 

The  West  Virginia  Freeport  Coal 
Operators'  Association  has  dissolved. 
Resolutions  to  this  effect  were  adopted 
and  ordered  at  a  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation held  at  Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  on 
April  29.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted 
by  which  members  of  the  old  organ- 
ization were  requested  to  join  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Opera- 
tors' Association,  with  headquarters  in 
Fairmont. 


Mine  Owners'  Association  of  Kentucky 

The  Mine  Owners'  Association  of 
Kentucky  held  its  bi-annual  meeting 
at  Louisville  on  May  4,  at  which  time 
officers  were  elected  for  a  period  of 
two  years  as  follows:  Frank  D.  Rash, 
president  of  the  St.  Bernard  Mining 
Co.,  was  re-elected  president;  J.  D. 
Francis,  of  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co., 
vice-president;  D.  B.  Cornett,  of  the 
Harlantown  Coal  ■Co.,  vice-president; 
W.  H.  Cunningham,  of  the  Twin  States 
Fuel   Co.,  secretary-treasurer. 


April  2 — In  eastern  Ohio.  3,000  coal- 
mine   workers   strike    [XVII,    723]. 

.\pril  3 — Federal  district  attorneys  arc 
instructed  by  .\ttorney  General  Pal- 
mer to  receive  and  consider  complaints 
of  profiteering  in  bituminous  coal 
CXVII,    723]. 

.■Vpril  5 — Some  2.000  Kansas  mine  work- 
ers go  on  strike  against  wage  decision 
[XVII.  723] — Judge  T.  J.  McGinnis. 
at  Beckley.  W.  Va..  sentences  Tony 
Stafford  to  serve  a  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, as  ringleader  of  gang  shoot- 
ing up  mines  of  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co. 
[XVII.  759]. 

.\pril  6 — Attorney  General  Hopkins,  of 
Kansas,  simmions  the  presidents  of 
all  the  Kansas  local  unions  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  .\merica  to 
appear  in  the  now  Court  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  rXVII,  723] — Alexan- 
der Howat.  president  of  district  No. 
l-i.  United  Mine  Workers  of  .\merica, 
refuses  to  obey  summons  to  appear 
before  Industrial  Relations  Court  of 
Kansas    [XVII,    774]. 

.\pril  7 — Amicable  agreement  is  reached 
by  scale  committees  of  Kanawha. 
W.  Va..  field  operators  and  miners, 
beginning  on  this  date  [XVII.  S3.5] — 
Herbert  Hoover  addresses  New  Tork 
section  of  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
[XVII,    775]. 

.\pril  7  and  8 — Canadian  Retail  Coal 
Association  holds  its  Sixteenth  An- 
nual Convention  at  Toronto,  Canada 
[XVII.    761], 

April  8 — Large  flat  rate  increases  granted 
in  New  River,  W.  Va.,  district  at  joint 
scale  meeting  held  in  Charleston 
[XVII.  835] — Judge  Lewis  ot  U.  S. 
District  Court,  restrains  U.  S.  attor- 
ney from  presenting  evidence  to  Grand 
Jury  investigating  charges  of  profi- 
teering by  Colorado  Coal  Co.  [XVII, 
S36]. 

.\pril  9 — Alexander  Howat  and  asso- 
ciates, of  Kansas  district  United  Mine 
Workers,  are  arrestid  and  sent  to 
jail  to  stay  there  until  they  consent 
to  appear  as  witnesses  before  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Court   [X\'II.  774]. 


What  Happened  in  April 


[Tlu-  bracketed  figures  in  the  text 
refer  to  the  number  and  the  page  of  the 
volume  in  which  references  to  the  mat- 
ter noted  may  be  found,  and  should  the 
reader  desire  further  information  he 
can    obtain    it    in    the    place    indicated]. 

April  11 — Elias  Rogers,  prominent  coal 
operator  of  Canada,  dies  at  his  home 
In   Toronto    [XVII.    821]. 

April  12 — Bids  for  coal  for  the  Govern- 
ment departments  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  coal  year  beginning  April  1, 
1920,  are  opened  by  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Government  fuel  yards 
[XVII,    863], 

April  13 — Sessions  of  22nd  Annual  Con- 
vention of  Ignited  Mine  Workei's  of 
Amei'ica,  of  Fifth  subdistrict  of  Ohio, 
begin  at  Bellaire.  Ohio  [XVII.  S36] 
— First  meeting  of  joint  board  of  coal 
operators  and  mine  workers  of  New 
River,  W.  Va.,  field  is  held  at  Thur- 
mond,   W.    Va.    [XVII,    868]. 

April  15 — Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  agrees  to  accept  the  Govern- 
ment offer  of  a  20  per  cent  increase 
on   gross    earnings    [XVII,    840]. 

April  17 — Contract  is  concluded  between 
mine  workers  anil  operators  of  north- 
ern West  ^'irginia  fields — district  17. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
[XVII,  866] — .\fter  six-day  session, 
sub-district  5  of  district  6  (Ohio) 
votes  to  bar  anyone  from  oflflce  who 
had  not  been  five  years  a  member 
of  the  organization  [XVII,  866]. 
• 

April  19 — Justice  Bailey,  of  Supreme 
Court  of  District  of  Columia,  hands 
down  decision,  in  case  of  M;iynard 
Coal  Co.  vs.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, holding  that  the  commission  had 
no  authority  to  require  reports  from 
coal  operators  concerning  cost  of  pro- 
duction, etc.    [XVII,    809]. 

April  20 — Second  annual  meeting  of  In- 
dustrial Car  Manufacturer's  Institute 
is  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  [XVII. 
869] — A  new  wage  scale  is  granted  to 
the    mine    workers    of    northern    West 


Virginia  and  accepted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  ITnited  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  scale  committee  of 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Opera- 
tors  of  -\merica    [XVII,    953]. 

April  21 — II.  M.  Payne  spe.aks  for  group 
representing  manufacturers  of  coal 
and  oil,  at  luncheon  of  .\merican  Man- 
ufacturers' Export  .Vssociation,  held 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
N.    T.    [XVII,   953]. 

April  22 — Public  hearings  begin  on 
Senator  Frelinghuysen's  coal  bills 
[XVII.  834]— Because  of  inability  of 
miners  and  operators  to  agree,  a  spe- 
cial scale  committee  of  ten  opera- 
tors and  ten  miners,  appointed  to  con- 
sider demands,  begins  its  sessions 
[XVII,    953]. 

April  26 — U.  .s.  Supreme  Court  sustains 
the  Government's  charges  of  illegal 
combination  against  the  Reading  com- 
pany because  of  its  holdings  in  va- 
rious coal  companies  and  in  roads. 
The  combination  was  held  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  .Sherman  anti-trust 
act  and  was  ordered  to  be  dissolved 
[XVII,    840], 

April  27 — Anthracite  operators'  scale 
sub-committee  makes  counter  proposal 
to  mine  workers'  representatives 
[XVII.  952] — .Vfter  sessions  continu- 
ing over  pt;riod  of  three  weeks,  rep- 
resentatives of  Central  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  operators  and  mine  work- 
ers agree  upon  and  sign  a  wage  agree- 
ment, for  period  of  two  years  [XVII, 
947]. 

April  27-29 — Business  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  countr.v  gather  at  Atlan- 
tic City.  N.  J.,  under  auspices  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  make  study 
of  means  to  stimul.-ite  proiluction  in 
industry   [XVII.  834]. 

April  28 — Offer  of  operators  (April  27) 
is  rejected  by  wage-scale  committee 
of  the  mine  workers  after  considera- 
tion at  Continental  Hotel  [XVII,  952]. 

April  30 — Judge  A.  J.  Curran.  of  Craw- 
ford County  District  Court.  .Icclares 
the  new  Kansas  Court  of  Indu.strial 
Relations  to  be  constitutional  [XVII. 
954]. 
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John  A.  DnuKlUK,  formerly  superintend- 
ent at  the  Page  mines  for  tlie  I^ou])  Creeii 
Colliery  Co..  lias  accepted  the  position  as 
eenerat  superintendent  for  the  Brush  Creek 
Coal  Co.  over  all  their  mines  on  the  big 
coal  in  Boone  County. 

Kverett  Drennen,  of  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  has 
hoen  elected  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Co.  operatin.e  in  West  Vir- 
ginia Mr.  Drennen.  however,  will  continue 
lo  have  his  head(iuarters  at  lOlkins.  where 
he  has  heen  located  for  the  last  three  years 
having  been  selected  as  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  W.  Va.  Coal  & 
i*oke  Co..  when  that  company  succeeded  to 
the  holdings  of  the  Davis  Colliery  Co. 
Mr.  Drennen  has  long  heen  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  N<)rlhern  West  Virginia 
Coal  .Association,  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
Association  and  •  the  National  Coal 
Association. 

Grorxe  H.  Rnker,  of  Central  City.  Ky., 
for  many  years  identified  with  the  United 
Mine  \Vorkers  of  .•America,  has  resigned 
from  that  organization  and  become  secre- 
tary of  lh->  Western  Kentucky  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association.  This  closed  13  years  of 
active  service  with  the  mine  workers.  He 
was  elected  state  senator  in  Western  Ken- 
lucky,  and  is  now  planning  to  run  for 
Congress. 

W.  Guy  Srodes.  of  Charleroi.  Pa  .  has 
resigned  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  effective  .\pril  1.  and  was  succeeded 
by  E.  A.  Siemon.  of  Ijrownsville.  Pa.,  chief 
engineer  of  the  same  company.  .\s  J.  H. 
irillman.  Jr„  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  recently 
obtained  control  of  the  Diamond  company 
and  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Tracey  W.  Guthrie,  president  of  the 
Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  was  made  presi- 
dent, it  is  likely  that  the  operating  manage- 
ments of  the  two  companies  will  soon  be 
merged,  in  fact,  it  is  rumored  that  this 
will  take  jilace  July  1. 

.lohii  .\.  renton.  president  of  the  Penton 
Publishing  Co..  was  elected  a  director  to 
till  the  vacancy  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  \Vellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  caused 
by  the  death  of  Samuel  T.  'Wellman.  Mr. 
Penton  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  antl  a  wide  acquaint- 
ince  with  prominent  people  in  all  lines  of 
industry  in  this  and  many  foreign 
countries. 

H.  P.  .Sweeny,  who  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Fort  Montgomery  Iron  Corpora- 
tion mine  at  Fort  Montgomery,  X.  V..  for 
the  past  four  years,  has  resigned,  effective 
May  1.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been 
appointed. 

T.  F".  Uiefenderfer  has  heen  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Northwestern  Coal  Oper.ators* 
.Association.  This  organization  has  its 
headfjuarters  at  Butler,  Pa,,  in  the  coimty 
of  the  same  name  as  the  town,  a  county 
adjacent  to  and  directly  north  of  Allegheny 
County. 

Henry  Srhocli.  sales  (-ngineer  of  the 
Ceneral  Briquetting  Co..  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Xukol  Fuel  Co..  of 
Ontario,  Canad.a,  and  will  take  up  his 
work  for  that  company  with  headquarters 
in  Toronto  on  May  IT.  The  .Vukol  Fuel 
Co.  is  manufacturing  a  high-class  anthra- 
cite brif|uet  for  the  Ontario  market.  One 
plant  is  operating  in  Toronto,  another  is  in 
course  of  con.struction  at  Port  Stanley,  and 
three  more  are  prospected  within  the  next 
two  years. 

E.  G.  LrwlH.  formerly  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  oRlce  of  the  Bucyrus  (^o .  of 
South  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  has  been  appointed 
central  sales  manager  of  this  company, 
with  headquarters  at  •122  McCormick  Bldg,. 
Chicago.  He  will  surceeil  K  C.  Hingaton 
who  has  resigned.  The  Cleveland  office, 
which  w-as  opened  by  the  corrrpanv  on  Sept. 
1.  1919.  will  lie  continued  under  Mr.  I,<>wis' 
jurisdiction. 

OeWllt  V.  P.  Rpilry,  formerly  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  T»:i'.'s  I v>nrnon\'ille  Co.,  .Tersey 
City.  .V  .1,  «  IS  .  I.  c  ted  iiresldenl  of  the 
romt'.any  at  :!  r.  e.  nf  ne-eting  trf  the  direc- 
tors, succeeding  Augustine  T"»avis,  who  re- 
signed last  N'nvemb.  r  ChurlPH  B.  Wor- 
tliam.  treasurer  of  the  rrinip.'iny  since  its 
organiz.-itlon.  was  .].  .f  1  r-ip..  presl<lent. 
.-.nd  William  t:,  >lr(  iin..,  .secret.ary  and 
treasiirir.  The  illrector.s  .ir,  DeWItt  V  P. 
Relley,  Charles  R.  Wnrtham,  William  O. 
McCune,  Augtistlne  Davis.  Charles  J 
Mnyer    Daniel  K    Elvarts  and  H.  Rowntree. 


Flinadelphin,  I'a. — The  Harrison  Safety 
Boiler  Works,  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  man.v  years  as  a  co-p,'\rtnership  liy 
•loseph  S.  Lovering  Wharton.  William  S. 
Hallowell  and  John  C.  Jones,  has  been  in- 
corporated under  tlie  laws  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  tis  the  H  S  B  W — Coclirane 
Corporation  with  tlie  following  olliceis; 
Jos.  S.  Lovering  W'liarton.  president  ;  John 
C.  Jones,  vice  president  and  general  mah- 
ager :  William  S.  Ilallowell,  •secretary- 
treasurer  ;  Horace  E.  Sibson,  general  sales 
manager;  Axel  B.  Walleni.  general  works 
manager.  The  new  corporation  takes  over 
the    entire   business  of   tlie    former   Arm. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  Foimdalion  Co., 
of  this  place  on  May  10.  removed  its  olliees 
from  the  Woolworth  Building  to  its  own 
building    at     120     Liberty    St.,     N'ew     York. 

Cleveland.  Ohio  —  The  manufaeturimv 
sales  department  of  The  W.ellman-S -aver- 
Morgan  Co..  which  handles  the  company's 
.sales  of  rubber  equiiiment  and  machinery 
and  wliich  is  in  charge  of  L.  N.  Ridenour. 
moved  on  March  31  from  the  company's 
Akron  office  to  its  general  ofiices  at  7000 
Central  Ave..  Cleveland. 

('hicngo.  III — The  bill  proposed  by  C.  J. 
Thompson.  representati\"e  in  Congress,  to 
tax  advertising,  was  discussed  at  length 
iiy  the  members  of  the  Engineering  .Adver- 
tisers' Association  at  its  monthly  meeting 
at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  here,  on 
April  13.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
enter  a  vigorous  iirotest  against  this  pro- 
posed legislation  as  being  imsound  and  un- 
fair to  business.  It  was  said  that  the  pass- 
ng  of  such  a  bill  would  tend  to  curtail  the 
advertising  of  sor:.-  manufacturers,  wliich 
would  cause  more  or  less  depression  in  busi- 
ness, and  as  the  crying  need  of  the  hour 
is  for  more  production,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  interfere  with  liusiness  now  by  passing 
the  propo.sed  tax  bill.  The  members  of  the 
Engineering  Advertisers*  Association  repre- 
sent about  one  hundred  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  engineering  products  in 
the  Middle  West  and  their  opinions  on  sitch 
an  important  subject  should  be  seriously 
considered. 

Rending,  Pa. — The  Reading  Iron  Co.  has 
announced  the  purcha.-se  of  two  of  the  plant's 
of  the  Susquelianna  Iron  Co..  at  Columbia. 
Pa.  This  is  the  third  important  acquisi- 
tion in  the  policy  of  expansion  adoittecl  by 
the  Reading  company  since  L.  E.  Thomas 
a.ssumed  the  presidency  in  March  1919. 
Through  the  acquisition  of  the  Columbia 
and  Susquehanna  plants,  the  Reading  Iron 
Co..  will  be  enabled,  in  spite  of  its  ever 
increasing  production,  to  continue  its  prac- 
tice of  absolutely  controlling  the  fiualitv 
of  all  the  material  entering  into  its  wrought 
iron  pipe,  the  puddle  bar  and  skelp  capac- 
ity being  never  allowed  to  fall  lielow  the 
capacity  of  its  tube  works 


Coming  Meetings 


^fine  lnRppctor.s'  Institute  of  .America  W'ill 
hold  its  annual  meeting  July  13,  14  and  15 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Secretary.  J.  W,  Paul, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Penns.vlvnnin  Ketnil  Conl  ^TerrhantH  \s- 
Koriation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June 
23,  24  and  2.'>  at  Reading,  Pa.  Secretary, 
W.    M.    Bertolet.    Reading.    Pa. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Alininsr  Insti- 
tute will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Denver. 
Col,,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  First 
Aid  Meet  on  Aug  20  and  21.  Secretary, 
F,    W.   Whiteside,   Denver,   Col. 

M.  O.  I.  Coal  .\Ksoelatlon  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  June  IB.  17  and  IS  at 
Cedar  Point  Ohio.  Secretary.  B.  F.  Nigh. 
Columbus.    Ohio. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merrhnntu'  AnHOrla- 
tlon  will  hold  I's  annual  meeting  June  10- 
12.       Detroit.       Mich  Secretary-manager, 

Ellery  Gordon,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kentueky  MInine  ln»nintr  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  June  1  and  .'S  .at  L<-xingti>n. 
Kv.  Secretary.  C.  W.  Strickland.  Hunting- 
ton, W.   Va. 

.\merli-an  Institute  nf  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurlrieal  KnKlneer<«  will  hoM  its  fall  mi-et- 
Ing  a  little  earlier  this  year,  about  Aug 
20.  It  is  j'roposed  to  leave  Burr.-ilo  by 
steamer  and  cruise  through  the  L.ikes.  the 
first  stop  being  at  Houghton.  Mich.,  after 
which  th..  party  will  visit  Duliith  and  the 
Iron  Ranges  of  Minnesota,  spending  a  day 
or  two  in  Minnenoolla  on  Its  return.  Sec- 
retary, Bradley  Stnughton,  29  West  39th 
St.,   Now   York   City, 


Southwestern  Int«rHtnte  Coal  Operators' 
Association's  annual  meeting,  June  8  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Secretary,  A  L.  John- 
son,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 

Illinois  and  WiHronsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers'  .Assoriatinn  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  Aug.  4  and  S  at  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Secretary,    1.    L.    Hunyan,    Cliicago,    111. 

Anieru-an  Society  of  Merlianical  Engineers 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May  24,  25, 
26  and  27  at  St.  Louis,  Mo,  Secretary, 
C.ilvin  W.  Rice.  29  West  39th  St.,  New 
York    City. 

AVesI  A'irginia  Coal  Mining  Institute  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  June  7  and  8.  at 
Frederick  Hotel.  Huntington,  W.  A'a.  Sec- 
retary,  R.    E.  Sherwood,  ChaarlestoQ  W.  Va. 

.American  AA'holesnIe  Coal  Associacion  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  June  1  and  2  at 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Secretary.  G.  H.  Merry- 
weather.    Washington.    D.    C. 

The  Colorado  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annu.'ii  meeting  June  8, 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Secretary,  E. 
Hopper,  Denver,  Col. 

Int-rnational  Railway  Fuel  AsHociatJnn 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  May  24.  23,  26 
and  27  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  III. 
Secretary,  J.  G.  Crawford.  Chicago,  111. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
holds  annual  convention  at  \\'hite  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  A'a.,  June  29  to  July  2.  Secre- 
tary, F.  L.   Hutchinson,   New  York,  N,   Y. 

National  Coal  .Assoriation  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  Mav  2'k  id  and  27  at  the 
Traymore  Hotel.  .Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Secre- 
tary. W.  B.  Reed.  Commercial  Bank 
Building,    AVashington,    D.    C. 

National  Conference  of  Rusin#ss  Paper 
Editors  will  hold  its  next  meeting  June  4 
at  the  Congress  Hotel.  Chicago.  HI.  Secre- 
tary, R.  Dawson  Hall,  36th  St,  and  10th 
Ave.,   New  York  City. 


Trade  Catalogs 


Portable  .Air  Compressors.  The  Sullivan 
Machinery  Co..  Chicago.  III.  Bulletin  7,t  T. 
Pp.  8  ;  6  X  9  in.  ;  illustrated.  Descriiition 
.of  gasoline-engine  driven  type.  Class 
WK-31. 

Centrifugal  Pumps.  The  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Co,  Trenton,  .\'.  J.  Catalog  B. 
Pp.  44:  SJ  X  11  in.;  illustrated.  Descrip- 
tion of  centrifugal  pumps  of  the  single- 
stage  and  multi-stage  types  for  ^'arious 
services. 

AA'ater,  Plenty  of  It  for  Man  and  Reast, 
The  Humphreys  Manufacturing  Co,,  Mans- 
field, Ohio.  Bulletin.  Pp.  2.S  ;  TJ  x  lOJ  in.: 
illustr:ited.  Description  of  methods  and 
appliances  for  furnishing  supply  of  water 
for  various   industries. 


Pnblications  Received 


Seventh  .Annual  Report  of  the  State  In- 
spector of  Coal  Klines,  (.'olorado.  1919. 
Clotlitiound  book.  Not  illustrated  ;  78  pp. 
B  X  9J  in.  Practically  all  statistical  data 
about    the    five    state    mining    districts 

.Approved  Explosion-Proof  Coal-Cuttinir 
Equipment.  P.y  L.  tr'.  Ilsley  and  E.  J. 
Gleim  Deiiartment       of       the       Interior. 

Bureau  of  Mines.  Bulletin  78.  Illustrated: 
pp.  .'>3.  6  X  9  in.  Report  on  work  dorte 
liy  electrical  section  of  Bureau  of  Mines 
at    its    Pittsburgh    station. 

.\l>strarl  of  Current  Decisions  on  MlneN 
and  Mining.  By  J  W  Thompson.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Bulletin  183.  Law  Serial  20.  Not  Illus- 
trated: pp.  167;  6  X  9  in.  Reported  M.iy- 
August,    1919, 


Obituary 


EuKene  II.  Olds,  aged  47.  died  at  his 
home  In  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  He  was  iiresldent 
of  the  Olds  Coal  Co.  and  was  also  inter- 
ested in  other  business  enterprises  of  his 
home  city. 

Arthnr  Benedlet  Rellows,  first  vlce- 
liresldent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Lab- 
oratory,   died    on    April    17. 

Ouy  M.  Freer,  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Industrial  Trafllc  League,  of 
Chicago.  III.,  died  of  pneumonia,  at  his 
home  In  Chicago,  after  an  lllnes-s  of  but 
21   hours 
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Current  Prices— Materials  &  Supplies 


IRON  AND  STEEL 


42.00 


41.00 


PIG  IRON^Quotations  compiW  by  the   Matthew  Addy  Company 

Current  One  Month  Ago 
CINCINNATI 

No.  2  Southern  $45.60  $44  60 

Northern  Basie 42.80  42.80 

Southern  Ohio  No.  2 46.80  43.80 

NEW  YORK,  Tidewater  delivery 

2X  Virginia  (silicon  2.25  to  2.75) 49.65  47.65 

Southern  No.  2  (silicon  2.25  to  2.75) 49.70  47.70 

BIRMINGHAM 

No.  2  Foundry 

PHILADELPHIA 

Eastern  Pa..  No.  2  x  2.25-2.75  sU 45.35  45.65*     45  35-46  35 

Virginia  No.  2 43.25*  43  25' 

Basic   44. sot  43  OOt 

GreyForge 43.50*  42  50' 

CHICAGO 

No.  2  Foundry  Local 44.25  43.25 

No.  2  Foundry  Southern 47.00  46.60 

PITTSBURGH,  including  freight  charge  from  the 
Valley 

No.  2  Foundry  Valley 45.65  '3  65 

Basic         44.40  '2  90 

Bessemer 44.90  43  40 

MONTREAL 
SUicon  2  25  to  2  25% 43.25  43.25 


*  F.  o.  b.  furnace.         t  Delivered. 


STRl'CTURAL  MATERI.\L — The  following  are  the  base  prices,  fob.  mill. 
Pittsburgh,  together  with  the  quotations  per  100  lb.  from  warehouses  at  the 
places  named: 


Mill 
Pittsburgh 

Beams.  3  to  15  in $2.45@$4 

Channels.  3  to  15  in 2.45@4 

Angles.  3  to  6  in,  J  in.  thick.      2.45®   4 

Tees.  3  in.  and  larger 2.45(q.   4 

Plates 2.65(5    4 


. New  Y 

ork . 

One  Year 

.St. 

Chi- 

Current 

Ago 

Louis 

cago 

$3.97feS5 

$3  47 

$4.04 

$3  97 

3  97®  5 

4  04 

3   97 

3.97®  5 

4.04 

3  97 

4  02®  5 

4.04 

4  02 

4   17®  5 

4.24 

4    17 

B.\R  IRON — Prices  in  cents  per  pound  at  cities  named  are  as  follows: 

Pittsburgh      Cincinnati      St.  Louis  Birmingham 

4.50  5(a6  4.59  5.00 

NAILS — Prices  per  keg  from  warehouse  in  cities  named: 

Mill             St.  Birming-        San 

Pittsburgh     Louis    Chicago  ham       Francisco 

Wir¥ $4.00         $4.50       $4.15  $5.75           $6  00 

Cut 5.40         7.00  ....              8.50 

TRACK  SUPPLIES— The  following  prices  are  base  per   100  lb.  fob.  Pitts- 
burgh for  carload  lots,  together  with  toe  warehouse  prices  at  the  places  named ; 


i2 


S°      .;:  = 


i.  V-  CO        oo  C 

Standard    railroad    spikes    A-in. 

andlarger $4.00  $3.62  $5.34  $5.65  $5.50 

Trackbolts 6® 6  50  4.62  Prem.     6.65  7.50 

Standard  section  angle  bars 3^i4  3.02  Prem.     4.90  .... 

COLD    FINISHED    STEEL— Warehouse  prices  are  as  follows: 

New  Y'ork      Chicago       Cleveland       St.  Louis 
Round  shaft  ing  or  screw  stock,  per 

lOOIb.base $6  25  $5   80  $6.00  $5.00 

Flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  per 

lOOlb.base 6.75  6.30  5-6  50  5.50 

HORSE  .\ND  MULE  SHOES— Warehouse  prices  per  1 00  lb.  in  cities  named: 

Mill         Cin-  Birm- 

Fittsburgh   cinnati      Chicago    St.  Louis    ingham 

Straight $5.75         $7.50         $7.00         $7.25         $7.00 

Assorted 5.85  7,50  7.15  7.50  7.25 

Cincinnati — Horseshoe  nails  sell  for  $4.50  to  $5  pet  25-lb.  box. 

CAST-IRON  PIPE — The  following  are  prices  per  net  ton  for  carload  lots: 

.— —  New  Y'ork ^ 

One  Month  ^One  St.      San  Fran- 
Current      .'Vgo       Year  Ago   Chicago  Louis        Cisco        Dallas 

4in $79  30     $75.30       $60  70       $78  80  $76  00     $93  55     $74.30 

6in.andover..      76  30       72.30         57  70         75  80  75  00       90.55       71.30 
Gas  pipe  and  1 6-f  t.  lengths  are  $  I  per  ton  extra. 

STEEL  RAILS — The  following  quotations  are  per  ton  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  for  carload  or  larger  lots.  For  less  than  carload  lots  5c.  per  100  lb.  is 
charg^  extra: 

. Pittsburgh . Chicago 

One  One 

Current       Y'ear  Ago  Current  Y'ear  Ago 

Standard Bessemerrails.  $45(a  60         $45.00     $45.00     ®$55  00  $45  00 

Standard openhearth  rails  47(u  60  47.00       47.00     ®   57  00     47.00 

Lightrails.    StolOlb...       2.585*(u3  75     2.585*       2.585*(a)     3  75*     2.835* 
Light  rails.  1 2  to  141b. ..       2.54*  (a.  3  75     2.54*         2.54*  (a)     3  75'     2.79* 
Light  rails.  25  to  451b...       2.45*  (93  75     2.45*         2.45*  ®     3  75*     2.70* 
•Per  1 00 lb. 


OLD  MA'I'ERiAL — The  prices  following  are  per  grot<s  ton  paid  to  dt-alfrs  and 
producers  in  New  York.  In  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  quotations  are  per  net 
ton  and  cover  delivery  at  the  buyer's  works,  including  fri-i^lit  transfer  ihargte: 

New  York         Chicago         St.  Louis 

No.  I  railroad  wrought $29.00  $27  00  '29  00 

Stove  plate 29.00  30.00  32   50 

No.  I  machinery  cast 39.00  37  50  39.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 15.50  12  50  15.50 

Cast  borings 16  00  14  25  16  50 

Railroad  malleable  cast 27  50  28  00  28   50 

Herolling  rails 29  00  32("  33  3150(oi32 

liel:iyi[ig  rails  40(i/,50  50(«55 

COAL  BIT  STEEL — Warehouse  price  per  pound  is  as  follows : 

New  York         Cincinnati     Birminghani        St.  Louis           Chicagn 
$0.10 $0   I6t  $0   18 $0.11 $U  15 

DRILL  STEEL — Warehouse  price  per  pound: 

New  York  St.  Louis  Birmingham 

Solid 14c  13c.                    15c. 

Hollow 1 6c.  ....                    .... 

PIPE — The  following  discounts  are  to  jobbers  for  carload  lot.s  on  the  Pittsburgh 
basing  curd,  discounts  on  steel  pipe,  applying  as  from  January  I  4,  1920,  and  on 
iron  pipe  from  January  7,  1920: 

BUTT  WELD 
Steel  Iron 

Inches  Black  Galv.  Inches  Black  Galv. 

i,  i  and  i 47  20!  JtolJ 341  18) 

i 51  36! 

J  to  3 54  41! 

LAP  WELD 

2 47  34!  2 28!  14! 

2Jto6 50  37!  2)  to  6 30!  I7i 

BUTT  WELD,  EXTRA  STRONG  PLAIN  ENDS 

i,}andi 43  25!  i  to  IJ 34)  19! 

i 48  355 

J  to  1} 52  39! 

LAP  WELD,  EXTRA  STRONG  PLAIN  ENDS 
2 45  33!  2 29)  I6i 

2)  to  4 48  36;  2!to4 31)  19) 

4)  to  6 47  35!  4)  to  6 30!  18) 

Stocks  discounts  in  cities  named  are  as  follows: 

—  New  York— .      ^  Cleveland^  . — -Chicago- — . 

Gal-    •                     Gal-  Gal- 
Black     vanized     Black      vanized      Black     vanized 

i  to  3in.steelbutt  welded.  •40<^„          24%            40%         31%  54%        40)% 

3)  to  3  in.  steel  lap  welded..    35%          20%           42%         27%  50%        37)% 
Malleable  fittings.      Class  B  and  C.  from  New  York  stock  sell  at  list  -f  23%, 

Cast  iron,  standard  sizes,  net. 

WIRE  ROPE — Discounts  from  list  price  on  regular  grades  of  bright  and  galvan- 
ized  are  as  follows:  New  York  and  St.  Louit 

Hercules  red  stand,  all  constructions 20^( 

Patent  flattened  strand,  special  and  cast  steel 20% 

Patent  flattened  strand,  iron  rope 5% 

Plow  steel  round  strand  rope 30% 

Special  steel  round  strand  rope .    30% 

Cast  steel  round  strand  rope 22)% 

Iron  strand  and  iron  tiller ^.  5% 

Galvanized  iron  rigging  and  guy  rope -1-1 2% 

San  Francisco:    Clalvanized.  less  5%.  bright  less  25%. 

Chicago.  -H25  on  galvanized.  30  off  on  bright.    

SHEETS — Quotations  are  in  cents  pel  pound  in  various  citie**  from  warehouse; 
also  the  base  quotations  from  mill: 

San    . New  York  - 


Large 
Mill  Lots 

Blue  Annealed       Pittsburgh 

No.  10 $3  55(<i$6  00 

No.   12 3  60®   6.05 

No    14 3  65®   6.10 

No.  16 3.75®  6.20 

Black: 
*Nos.  18  and  20.       4.15®  6.30 
•Nob.  22  and  24.       4  20®  6  35 

•No.  26 4  25®  6  40 

•No.  28 4  35®  6.50 

Galvanized : 

No.  10 5  80® 

No.  12 4  80® 


St  Flan. 

T-oui.H  Chicago  cisco  Current 

$7  09     $7  02     $7  50  $6  62m  $8  00 

7  09       7  07       7  55  6  67C<i.  8  05 

7  09       7    12       7  60  6  22(n,   8   10 

7  09       7   17       7  70  6  82®  8.20 


No.  14 4  80® 


Nos.  18  and  20.  5. 10« 

Nos.  22  and  24,.  5  25^ 

•No  26  5  40(<4  8  20 

•No.  28 5  70®  8  50 


7  50 

7  60 
9  60 
7.90 

8  05 


10 
10 
10 
10 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


7  80 
7  85 

7  90 

8  00 

8  50 
8  60 
8  60 

8  90 

9  05 
9  20 
9  50 


7  85 
7  90 

7  95 

8  05 

8  60 
8  60 
8  60 

8  90 

9  05 
9  20 
9  50 


7  80®  8  80 

7  85(a  8  85 

7  90(£a  8  90 

8  00®  9  00 

8  25fn!lO  00 

8  35(11  10  10 

8  35(<iilO  10 

8  65(<i.  10  40 

8  80(1.10  55 

8  95(*I0  70 

9  250i  1 1   00 


One 

Yr.  Ago 

$4  57 

4  62 

4  67 

4  77 

5  42 
5  47 


•  For  painted  conugated  sheets  add  30c.  per  1.000  lb  for  5  to  28  gage:   25c  for 
!9to  24  gages:  for  galvanized  romigatefl  aheet.i  .idd  15c:  all  gages 

SHOP  SUPPLIES 


NUTS — From  warehouse  at  the  places  named,  on  fair  size  order",  the  following 
amount  is  deducted  from  list: 

New  Y'ork   . —  Cleveland — .        — Chicago St.  Lo>ii» 

Current     Current         One        Current         One         Current 
Year  Ago  Year  Ago 

Hot  pres?edrquare....-f  $4  00     $.75         $1.90         $.50         $1.28       $2.25 
Hotpreesedhexagon..-f-'4  00  .75  1.90  .50  1.08         2.25 

Cold  punched  square. . -(-    4  00  .75  1.90  .50  1.30         2.25 

Cold  punched  hexagon-)-   4  00  .75  1.90  .50  1.30 


2.25 
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Semi-finished  nute.  A  "'«'  smallor.  sell  at  the  following  disccunts  fromlist prii'  ; 

Current  One  Year  Api 

.VewYork 30%  50-1  To 

ChicaKO 50%  50% 

Clevehind 50%  50-K% 

St    Lnuia     *''% 

MACHINE  BOLTS — Warehouse  discounts  iu  the  loUowing  cities: 

New  York   Cleveland  Chicago  St.  Louis 

i  hv  4  in.  and  smaller list               40%             30%  5?"  =2" 

I.nrKerBiul  Innpcrupto  1  in.  by  30  in.  +20%         20-10%          20%  40-5% 

W.\SHERS — From  warehouses  at  the  places  named  the  following  amount  is 
deducted  from  list  price: 

For  wrought-iron  washers:  ^,    „„ 

New  York list     Cleveland $3.00     Chicago $'   O" 

For  cast-iron  washers  the  base  price  per  100  lb.  is  as  follows; 
New  York $7.00     Cleveland $4.50     Chicago $4.25 

RIVETS— The    following    quotations    are    allowed    for    fair  sized  orders  from 

warehouse:  ,       ,  _.  . 

New  York        Cleveland  Chicago 

Steel ,'.  and  smaller 30%  40%  off  35-10% 

Tinned 30%  40%  off  35-10% 

Boiler.  ],l.  \  in.  diameter  by  2  in.  to  5  in.  sell  ns  follows  per  1 00  lb.: 
New  York.    $7.00  base    Cleveland.  .$4.00     Chicago. .  $5.37     Pittsburgh.  .  $4.  / 2 

Structural,  same  sizes:  ,       .,   „. 

New  York.  .$7.  10  Cleveland. .  $4. 10     Chicago. .  $5.47     Pittsburgh.  ,  $4.  82 


CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS 


LINSEED  OIL — These  prices  are  per  gallon: 

—  New  York — .     Cleveland —         — — Chicago 

Current         One        Current         One        Current        One 

Y'ear  Ago  Year  Ago  Y'ear   Ago 

Raw.  5-bbl.lot3....   $1.87         $1.59         $2.00         $2  30         $2.05         $178 

5-gal.  cans 1.87'         1.72  2.25  2.45  2.30  1.98 

*To  this  oi(  price  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  cans  (returnable),  which  is 

$2   25  for  a  case  of  sis. 

WHITE  AND  RED  LEAD— Base  price. 

^ Red ■        ■ White 

Current  I  Year  Ago  Current  I  Year  Ago 

Dry  Dry 

and  and 

Dry  In  Oil  Dry  In  Oil         In  Oil  In  Oil 

100-lb  keg        15   50  17.00  13. TO  14   50  15.50  13.00 

25  and  50-lb.  kegs.    15   75  17   25  13  25  14  75  15  75  13.25 

I2i-lb.keg 16  00  17.50  13   50  15.00  16. OC  15.50 

5-lb  cans 18   50         20   00  1 5  CO  16  50  18.50  15  00 

l-lb.  cans 20   50         22  OO  16  00  17   50         20.50  16.00 

500  1b.  lots  less  10%  discount.    2000  1b.  lots  less  10-2irr  discount 

COMMON  BRICK — The  prices  per  1000  in  cargo  or  carload  lots  are  as  follows: 

Chicago $14.00  Cincinnati $24  00 

St.  Louis,  salmon 16.00  Birmingham 15.00 

PREPARED  ROOFINGS — Standard  grade  lubbereil   suiface,   complete   with 
nails  and  cement,  costs  per  square  as  follows  at  manufacturing  points; 


l-I'lv 

-.1. 


2-Plv 
l.r.f. 

$2  90 
2  00 


3-Ply 

C.I. 

$3  45 
3.10 


No.  I  grade $2  40 

No.  2  giade 2  15 

Slate-surfaced  roofing  (led  and  gieer)  in  rolls  of  108  sq.  ft.  costs  $3.50  per 
loll  in  carload  lota  and  $3.75  fo.  smallc.  quantities. 

i^hingles,  red  and  green  slate  finish,  cost  $7-75  per  squaic  in  carloads ;  $8  00  in 
smaller  quantities,  in  Phi  adelphia. 

ROOFING  MATERIAI.S — Prices  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  Y'ork  and  Chicago: 

Tar  felt  (14  lb.  per  squaic  of  100  sq.ft.)  per  loll $3  50 

Tar  pitch  (in  400-lb.  bbl.)  per  1 00  lb I    85 

-Xsphalt  pitch  (in  barrels)  per  ton 46 .  50 

Asphalt  fe'.t  (light)  per  ton 1 18  00 

Asphalt  felt  (hca\T)  per  ton 1 19  50 

HOLLOW  TILE — Price  per  block  in  carload  lots  for  hollow  building  tile: 

4x12x12  8x12x12  12x12x12 

Minneapolis $0,087  $0    158  $0  248 

St.  LoulB none  on  market 

Seattle 09  .175  .30 

NewOrlcana 198  .264  .37 

Caiicago 132  .2387  .3581 

Cincinnati 125  .2186  .3286 

BirminRham 1 22  .224  ... 


LUMBER — Price  of  pine  per  M  in  carload  lota: 


1-In.  Rough 
10  In.  X  16  Ft. 


St.  Loui* 

Birmingham. 
Cincinnati. . . 


$53  00 
63.00 
55.00 


2-In.  T.  and  G. 

lOIn.  X  16 Ft. 

$46.00 

70.00 

50.00 


8x  8In.  X  20  Ft. 

$42.00 
58  00 
50  00 


EXPLOSIVES — Price  per  pound  of  dynamite  in  small  lots  and  price  per  2S-lb. 
keg  for  black  powder: 

I-ow  Frr-exing  . Gelatin .^  Black 

"."'"  40%                  60%  80%  Powder 

New  York $0.3425  $0.3425            $2.30 

Boston I)   2475  .27                    .30  $0.3425  2.45 

KansaaCity 235  .26                    .385  .3275  2.40 

New  Urleana 2375iji>^i     2275  .2475  

Seattle 18  .2175               .2475  .29  2.45 

Chicago 2175  .2525               .2975  .34  2.45 

St.  Paul 185  2275               .2525  ....  2.25 

St.  Loub 2175  .26                   .285  .295  1.90 

LoaAncele* 25  .30                   .35  275  2  95 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES — Prices  are  as  follows  in  the  following  cities  in  cents  per  pound  for 
l>!irrel  lots: 


Cup 

Fiber  cr  sponge. 
Transmission . , . 

Axle 

Gear 

Car  journal 


Cincinnati 
8   5 
9 
10 
5 

6   5 
12  0 


St.  Louis 
3.7   3.8 
7.2 
14 
5 

.6  5 
4  7 


Birmingham 
8  5 
8  5 
8  5 
4  5 
8  5 
8   5 


BABBITT   METAL — Warehouse  prices  in  cents  per  pound: 

. —  New  York — -      . Cleveland .      . Chicago— — . 

Current  One  Current  One  Current  One 

Year -\tro  Y'ear  Ago  Year  Ago 

Bestgrade 90.00  87.00         74   50  79.00         70.00  75.00 

Commercial 50.00  42  00  2 1    50  18  50  15.00  15.00 

HOSE — Following  are  prices  of  various  classes  of  hose: 

Fire 

50-Ft.  Lengths 

I'nderwriters'  2i-in 78c.  per  ft. 

Common,  2i-in 35% 

Air 
First  Grade        Second  Grade         Third  Grade 

1-in.perft $0.55  $0.35  $0.25 

Steam — Discounts  from  list 
First  grade 25%      Second  grade 35%      Third  grade 40% 

LEATHER  BELTING — Present  discounts  from  list  in  cities  named; 

Medium  Grade  Heavy  Grade 

New  York 20%  10-5% 

St.  Louis 40%  35% 

Birmingham 35%  30% 

Chicago 45%  40% 

Cincinnati 30-5-2J%  40  2)% 


RAWHIDE  LACING- 


j  Fo-  cut.  best  grade.  25%,  2nd  grade.  30%. 
I  For  laces  in  sides,  best.  81e. 


PACKING — Prices  per  pound: 

Rubber  and  duck  for  low-pressure  steam $1 .  00 

Asbestos  for  high-pressure  steam 1 .  70 

Duck  and  rubber  for  piston  packing 1 .  00 

Flax,  regular 1 .  20 

Flax,  waterproofed 1 .  70 

Compressed  asbestos  sheet .90 

Wire  insertion  asbestos  sheet 1 .  50 

Rubber  sheet 50 

Rubber  sheet,  wire  insertion .70 

Rubber  sheet,  duck  insertion .50 

Rubber  sheet,  cloth  insertion .30 

.\sbcstos  packing,  twisted  or  braided,  and  graphited,  for  valve  stems 

and  stuffing  boxes 1 .  30 

Asbestos  wick,  \-  and  l-lb.  balls .85 

MANILA  ROPE — For  rope  smaller  than  8-in.  the  price  is  \  to  2e.  extra:  while 
for  quantities  amounting  to  less  than  600  ft.  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  le.  The 
number  of  feet  per  pound  for  the  various  sizes  is  as  follows:  !-in.,  8  ft.:  J-in.,  6; 
J-in.,  4i:  I  in.,  3i:  U-in.,  2  ft.  10  in.;  U-in..  2  ft.  4  in.  Folloxving  is  price  per 
pound  for  |-in.  and  larger,  in  I200-ft.  coils: 

Boston $0.35  Birmingham $0.  32 

New  Y'ork 29  Atlanta 295 

St.  Louis 265  Kansas  City 30i 

Chicago 275  New  Orleans 31 

Minneapolis 275  .Seattle 28 

.San  Francisco 27  Los  Angeles 31 

PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERING — Below  are  discounts  and  part  of  standard 
lists: 

PIPE  COVERING  BLOCKS  AND  SHEETS 

Standard  List  Price 

Pipe  Size  Per  Lin.Ft.  Thickness  per  Sq.Ft 

1-in.  $0.27  i-in.  $0  27 

2-in.  .36  I  -in.  .30 

3-in.  .45  I  j-in.  .45 

4-in.  .60  2-in.  .60 

6-in.  .80  2Hn.  .75 

8-in.  1.10  3-in.  .90 

lO-in.  1.30  3J-in.  1.05 

85%  magnesia  high  pressure List 

(  4-ply 40%  off 

For  low-pressure  heating  and  return  lines \  3-ply....    42%  off 

(  2-ply....    44%  off 

WIRING  SUPPLIES— New  York  prices  for  tape  and  solder  are  as  follows: 

Friction  tape.  J-lb.  rolls 55c.  per  lb. 

Itubber  tape,  |-lb.  rolls 60e.  per  lb. 

Wire  snider,  50-lb.  spools 46c.  per  lb. 

Soldering  paste,  2-oz.  cans $1.20  per  doi. 

GOPHER  WIRE — Prices  per  1000  ft.  for  rabber -covered  wire  in  following  eitie?": 

. New  York .     . Birmingham ■       . Cincinnati ■ 

Single    Double  Single    Double  Single    Double 

Biaid.     Braid.  Braid,    Biaid.  Braid.     Braid, 


14 
10 

8 

6  . 

4  . 

2 

I 

0 

00 

000 

0000 


25  54 


Solid    .'^trandefl  Duplex  .'^oiid    Stranded  Duplex  Solid    ,'^trnnded  Duple 

$12  00  $13  90  $28  50  $12   23  $33   60  $12  00  $14  66  $29  07 

18  30     23   85     41    50     24  00  .      57  02     21    II      24  98     49  58 

32  70     56  70     33  60  75  94     30  83 

51   40 94  41  

70.00 93.41    

101  80 120  40 

131  86 155  23 141    20 

160  00 188.77 171    20 

193  50 229.19 207   60 

235  20 278  64 257  40 

288  60 338  41    306  80 


35  33 
54.27 
76.19 
109  60 


FREIGHT  RATES — (>n  finished  steel  products  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  includ- 
ing plates,  sttuctiiral  shapes,  merchant  steel,  ban*,  pipe  fittings,  plain  and  gal- 
vanized wile  nails,  rivets,  spikes,  flat  sheets  (except  planished),  chains,  etc., 
the  following  freight  latcs  per  1000  lb.  alceffective; 

Boston $0  30  New  Orleans $0  385 

Buffalo 0    17  New  Yoik 0.  27 

Chicago 0  27  Philadelphia 0.245 

Cincinnati 0.23  St.  Louis 0.24 

Cleveland 0.17  St.  Paul   ..-. 0.495 

Kansas  City 0  59  Pacific  Coast  (all  rail) .         .    I    25* 

Note — Add  3%  transportation  tax.     •Minimum  carload.  80.000  lb. 
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Your  Ili4p  Needed 

THE  country  is  worried  about  the  transportation 
crisis.  Suddenly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
running  behind,  with  no  possibility  in  sight  of  produc- 
tion overtaking  demand,  the  public  has  demanded  of 
the  Government  action  and  relief. 

Lack  of  coal  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  com- 
plaint. Yoii  as  a  producer  of  coal  are  not  to  blame  for 
this  condition,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  voluntarily  assume  your  share  of  the  job  of  putting 
things  to  rights.  There  is  one  way  above  all  others 
in  which  you  can  help,  and  that  is  by  selling  your  meager 
shipments  of  coal  where  in  your  judgment,  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  war.  that  coal  is  needed  the  most. 
To  do  this  requires  nerve,  for  contracts  may  appear 
to  bind  you,  and  to  do  this  may  mean  foregoing  some 
profits.  You  are  interested  in  seeing  normal  and  healthy 
conditions  again,  in  having  the  railroads  back  on  their 
feet,  in  being  able  to  ship  all  the  coal  you  can  load. 
While  your  co-partners  in  distress — the  railroads — are 
under  such  handicaps,  ship  your  coal  where  it  is  needed 
to  keep  the  countrj'  in  food  and  transportation. 

Remember  that  it  was  not  until  the  members  of  the 
toal  industry,  individually  and  collectively,  joined  hands 
with  the  Government  that  even  a  start  was  made  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  program  "Coal  Will  Win  the  War." 


An  Opportunity  Not  Yet  Lost 

SOME  weeks  ago  we  remarked  that  for  its  present 
status  in  regard  to  cost  studies  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  but  itself  to  blame.  We  still  hold  to 
that  opinion.  Mr.  Reed,  the  able  secretary  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  who  is  also  pre-eminently 
qualified  as  a  cost  accountant,  worked  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Trade  Commission  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  harmony  of  ideas  as  to  what  shall  be 
included  in  these  self-same  cost  reports.  On  the  one 
side  was  Mr.  Reed,  backed  by  the  best  thought  and  full 
e.xperience  of  able,  successful  coal  men ;  on  the  other 
the  theoretical  students  of  economics  of  the  Trade 
Commission.  They  worked  together  to  effect  an  agree- 
ment on  this  important  problem.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  not  accede  on  basic  points,  and  the 
test  suit  before  Justice  Bailey  was  the  outcome  and 
the  answer  of  the  Coal  Association. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Trade  Commission  has  met 
the  desires  of  the  anthracite  operators,  and  that  reports 
of  costs  of  production  will  be  forthcoming  from  that 
part  of  the  industry. 

If  ever  the  bituminous  industry  needed  the  support 
afforded  by  cost  figures  from  a  Governmental  source  it 
is  now.  Xo  fuel  administrator  stands  sponsor  for  ad- 
vancing prices,  none  but  ex  parte  arguments  and  statis- 
tics are  available  to  show  the  justification  for  higher 
prices  in  this  period  of  unduly  inflated  costs. 


The  Trade  Commission  will  try  to  get  the  reports 
from  the  bituminous  operators,  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  court  decisions.  The  information  is  needed  for 
the  protection  of  the  good  name  of  the  industry.  Vol- 
untary respon.se  to  the  call  for  monthly  cost  reports 
will  show  a  real  desire  of  the  industrj'  to  lay  its  cards 
on  the  table. 

Plight  of  the  Postal  Employees 

"VTO  greater  argument  exists  against  state  socialism 
INI  with  its  inevitable  injustices  than  is  afforded  by 
the  plight  of  the  Post-Oflfice  employees.  But  one  can- 
not wonder  at  their  misfortunes,  for  no  workingmen 
have  been  as  shamefully  neglected  as  those  in  the 
Government  service.  Government  officials  have  repeat- 
edly given  vent  to  pious  ejaculations  about  the  rights  of 
the  workingmen  to  join  unions,  to  make  collective 
bargains,  to  demand  wages  proportional  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  to  have  not  only  a  living  wage  but  work- 
men's compensation.  They  have  defended  labor  unrest 
with  insinuations  regarding  the  injustice  of  employers, 
men  who  were  nevertheless  paying  relatively  liberal 
wages. 

But  everywhere  the  bureaucracy  has  been  the  slowest 
of  any  to  move  in  the  adjustment  of  stipends.  It  has  failed 
utterly  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  faithfully 
served  the  state  for  years.  It  has  been  hidebound  in 
opposition  to  a  liberalization  of  its  policies.  While  the 
cry  has  ever  been  to  give  more  power  to  the  Government 
and  allow  less  to  the  people,  there  has  been  no  clear 
sense  of  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  those 
whose  services  it  commands.  The  example  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  warns  us  to  what  a  degree  the 
Government  is  likely  to  misuse  its  power.  It  should  not 
be  allowed  to  extend  its  industrial  activities.  Its  func- 
tions should  be  solely  of  a  regulative  character  and  not 
those  of  a  super-capitalist. 

The  Government  service  tends  to  draw  to  itself  men 
of  steady  habits,  men  of  a  peculiarly  accommodating 
mold.  Most  of  them  enter  the  Government  employ  with 
the  intention  of  making  it  a  life  work.  The  postmen  of 
the  country  are  a  body  of  men  uniformly  courteous  in 
their  behavior.  They  take  their  work  seriously.  No- 
where can  more  accommodation  be  found.  Their  cheer- 
ful courtesies  do  much  to  soften  the  asperities  of  life 
and  to  most  of  them  the  visiting  from  house  to  house 
with  messages  of  cheer-  or  sorrow  has  been  a  pleasure 
that  has  made  them  continue  as  postmen  despite  the 
inadequacy  of  their  pay. 

The  wage  of  regular  employees  in  the  entrance  grade 
is  only  41  ic.  per  hour,  or  $23.07  a  week.  The  highest 
pay  per  week  if  there  is  no  overtime  is  only  $31.73.  For 
carriers  to  attain  this  maximum  salary  frequently 
requires  ten  years  of  service  inclusive  of  substitution 
and  passage  through  the  different  grades.  Under  the 
law  the  shortest  time  is  four  years  and  to  this  must  be 
added    the   inevitable   period    of   substitution. 
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As  proof  that  the  letter  carrier  is  not  paid  what 
he  deserves  it  may  be  said  that  the  Government  has 
provided  that  60c.  per  hour  shall  be  paid  to  temporary 
employees.  Men  without  qualifying  experience  get  that 
larger  sum,  while  relatively  qualified  men  get  18ic.  less. 
But  60c.  per  hour  is  found  to  be  not  enough.  Post- 
master Patten  testified  to  the  joint  Commission  on 
Postal  Salaries  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  men  at 
that  figure.  Strikers  in  other  industries  would  accept 
employment  from  the  Post  Office  Department  while  the 
strike  lasted,  but  after  it  was  over  they  would  return 
to  trades  which  paid  more  adequate  wages.  The  .sub- 
stitutes that  could  be  obtained  at  60c  per  hour  were 
found  lacking  in  industry,  efficiency  and  honesty  and 
several  had  to  be  removed. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  both  branches 
of  Congress  to  investigate  salaries.  For  fourteen 
months  it  has  made  no  report  and  brought  in  no  bill 
to  alleviate  conditions.  Let  every  good  citizen  write 
to  his  Congressman  and  demand  that  justice  be  done  to 
these  public  servants  immediately.  Do  it,  if  not  for 
justice  at  least  of  business  e.xpediency.  The  postal 
service  is  slow,  it  is  undependable  and  it  is  getting 
worse.  Its  good  men  are  going.  Many  have  gone.  The 
men  that  remain  are  soured.  They  are  apt  to  carry  a 
message  of  discontent  from  house  to  house.  They  have 
been  100  per  cent  Americans  in  the  past.  Their  word 
was  inspiriting  and  sympathetic.  It  will  be  an  ill  day 
when  they  and  the  school  teachers  cease  to  be  "sold  on 
America." 


Scrapping  Old  Mine  Cars 

RARELY  is  a  proper  degree  of  courage  shown  in  the 
scrapping  of  old  mine  cars.  Seeing  that  the  actual 
life  of  the  older  type  of  car  is  short  it  is  hardly  w"orth 
while  to  retain  an  old-type  inefficient  car  in  unwilling 
service.  It  is  true  cars  may  be  shown  which  have  had 
twenty  or  -hirty  years  of  active  service,  but  if  all  the 
parts  renewed  during  the  previous  five  years  were  avail- 
able almost  a  new  car  could  be  constructed.  The  sides 
become  worn  and  broken,  the  bolt  holes  enlarge  in  the 
bottom,  the  bumpers  break  off,  the  whole  car  is  racked 
and  twisted,  the  wheels  wear  flat,  the  axles  are  bent 
and  all  parts  have  to  be  replaced.  Badly  wrecked  cars 
are  worth  repairing  only  if  they  are  up  to  date.  Often- 
times enough  wrecks  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  change 
will  be  saved  by  ridding  the  mine  of  twisted,  worn  and 
broken  cars. 

In  one  of  the  articles  this  week  a  change  of  this  sort 
is  recorded,  and  some  of  the  hundreds  of  rejected  cars 
are  shown  in  an  illu.stration.  Here,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  form  of  dump,  the  haulage  system  was  freed 
of  breakdowns,  the  roads  were  kept  clean,  repairs  were 
cut  to  a  minimum,  dumping  time  and  labor  were  de- 
creased and  a  saving  of  some  $12,000  a  year  is  expected. 
\Vhere  the  time  of  dumping  had  been  eight  minutes  it 
was  reduceti  to  thirty  seconds.  The  expenses  of  main- 
taining old  equipment  often  far  exceed  the  losses  result- 
ing from  scrapping  it.  but  as  the  losses  in  the  one  case 
are  spread  over  some  years  of. operation  and  do  not 
openly  appear  on  the  cost  sheet  as  "losses  due  to  worn- 
out  cars"  while  the  costs  arising  from  a  change  of 
equipment  are  obvious  and  immediate,  the  first  form 
of  sacrifice  is  preferred  even  though  greater  than  the 
second.  The  secret  losso.s  from  the  use  of  obsolescent 
equipment  are  preferred  to  the  smaller  loss  due  to  a 
radical  discarding  of  antiquated  material. 


Mine  Inspectors  Will  Meet  in  Cleveland 

MINE  inspectors  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  meet  this  year  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  occasion 
being  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  institute. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  institute  at  Indianapolis, 
in  1908,  interest  in  these  annual  gatherings  has  grown 
steadily,  with  the  result  that  every  inspector  in  atten- 
dance has  gone  home  from  each  meeting  strengthened 
and  renewed  in  spirit  and  better  fitted  for  more  efficient 
performance  of  his  duties.  » 

The  membership  now  includes  most  of  the  strongest 
and  more  practical  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  mine 
inspection,  and  the  discussions  of  the  many  problems- 
confronting  them  have  been  helpful  and  of  benefit  to  all. 
In  1915,  the  scope  of  the  organization  was  broadened  to 
admit  inspectors  of  metal  mines,  and  this  has  been  a 
source  of  instruction  to  those  whose  associations  had 
previously  been  restricted  to  coal  mining. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  coming  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Cleveland,  July  13,  14,  15,  will  draw  together  large- 
delegations  from  every  mining  state.  There  are  import- 
ant questions  that  will  be  discussed,  and  evei-y  inspec- 
tor should  be  on  hand  to  gain  the  benefits  of  the  views 
of  his  fellow  inspectors. 

Inspectors  are  urged  to  forward  papers  they  desire 
to  read,  or  subjects  they  wish  to  have  discussed,  to 
-James  W.  Paul,  secretary  of  the  institute.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  early  as  possible.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  inspectors  of  mines,  coal 
and  metal,  to  be  present,  whether  members  of  the  insti- 
tute or  not;  all  will  be  welcome. 

It  is  hope  of  Coal  Age  that  the  governor  of  every  state 
will  see  that  a  good  delegation  of  the  mine  inspectors 
of  the  state  is  sent  to  the  Cleveland  meeting,  and  ade- 
quate  provision    made    for   the    expenses    of   the    trip. 


Shall  We  Have  Priorities  Again? 

THE  last  resort  in  a  desperate  situation  is  priority- 
orders.  Surely  there  are  enough  veterans  of  the 
war  in  official  Washington  who,  remembering  the  fail- 
ure of  this  method  of  solving  the  transportation  tie-up, 
will  advise  the  administration  of  its  futility  as  a 
remedy.  Except  as  to  causes,  conditions  today  closely 
resemble  those  in  January,  1918,  when  Garfield  issued 
his  famous  five-day  closing  order.  Factories  now,  as 
then,  are  closing  through  lack  of  fuel  and  raw  materials 
and  because  of  a  lack  of  tran.sportation  to  carry  away 
finished  products.  Business  is  uneasy  because  new 
production  must  be  financed  at  prohibitive  rates  of 
interest,  or  plants  closed  down. 

The  present  situation  is  not  the  result  of  a  shortage 
of  cars  and  engines,  but  of  men.  What  we  are  suffering 
from  today  is  the  accumulated  effects  of  four  weeks  or 
more  of  the  "outlaw"  switchmen's  strike.  True,  the 
roads  need  more  equipment,  but  that  which  is  available 
now  would  be,  if  in  repair,  scarcely  less  than  that  which 
carried  the  peak  loads  during  the  war.  Freight  is  not 
moving  today  because  railroad  labor  has  no  heart  to 
move  it. 

Priority  orders  are  but  promises  to  pay — valueless 
unless  the  operating  officials  and  the  men  below  write 
their  endorsements  thereon.  Will  the  public  be  satisfied 
with  this  sort  of  a  remedy  when  it  is  realized  that  it 
produces  not  more  transportation  but  better  transpor- 
tation for  the  few  as  against  the  many. 
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Rope-Haulage  Methods  and  Equipment  That 
Have  Given  Success  at  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Anyone  Can  Install  a  Rope  Haulage,  but  Most  of  Such  Installations  Receive 
in  Process  of  Time  Many  Improvements  in  Detail — Here  Are  Some  That 
Helped  the  Lethbridge  Rope  Haulage  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Colliery 

By  J.  B.  DK  Hart  and  J.  H.  Turner 

Nacmlne,  Alta. 


I 


ALL    mining    men    are    familiar    with    the    general 

l\  principles  of  endless-rope  haulage.  There  are 
X  JL  numerous  details,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  such  haulage  the  importance  of  which 
is  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  come  in  close 
contact  with  such  installations.  Any  mining  engineer 
can  install  an  endless-rope  haulage  that  will  operate, 
but  it  will  lie  found  in  nio.st  cases  that  many  necessary 
details  have  been  overlooked  and  that  improvement  has 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  materially  assist  in 
the  movement  of  lai'ge  quantities  of  coal. 

End'ess-rope  haulage  has  now  been  used  at  Lethbridge 
Colliei-y,  Coalhurst,  Alta.,  for  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  many  small  changes  have  been  made  all  of 
which  aid  in  making  the  installation  efficient.  This 
article  is  not  a  treatise  on  endless  rope  haulage  in 
general;  it  is  merely  a  short  paper  showing  drawings 
of  such  details  of  a  haulage  system  of  that  character 
which  experience  has  suggested  and  to  which  practice 
has  given  its  seal  of  approval.  Some  of  these  can  no 
doubt  be  used  to  advantage  in  other  mines  where 
endless-rope  haulage  is  employed,  while  others  will  be 
found  to  be  unnecessary  where  conditions  are  different. 

The  haulages  described  are  not  by  any  means  per- 
manent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  might  be  said  to  be 
makeshifts,  as  they  are  only  temporary  and  when 
permanent  engines  are  finally  installed  the  existing 
machines  will  be  moved  further  inbye,  where  they  will 
act  as  feeders  to  the  main  haulages.  Nevertheless,  the 
mine  has  produced  29,706  tons  of  coal  in  one  month 
hoisting  ten  hours  per  day  for  twenty-four  days,  or  at 
an  average  rate  of  1,238  tons  of  coal  per  ten-hour  day. 
The  maximum  day's  output  handled  by  these  haulages 
was  1,437  tons  of  coal  and  113  cars  of  rock.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  fairly  large  outputs  can  be 
handled  by  the  haulage  system  even  as  it  is  at  present. 

Three  haulages  are  used  in  the  mine  and  these  are 
marked  on  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Figs.  2,  3  and  4 
show  the  profiles  of  the  haulage  roads  for  Nos.  1,  2  and 
3  haulages  respectively.  The  coal  bed  is  intersected  by 
numerous  small  faults  whose  throw  varies  from  almost 
nothing  to  twenty  feet.  In  many  cases  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  profiles  that  the  grading  of  the  roads  is  not 
yet  completed,  only  sufficient  having  been  done  to  enable 
the  haulages  to  work  with  reasonable  efficiency. 

The  roads  are  not  as  straight  as  they,  should  be. 
Considerable  straightening  was  done  when  the  haulages 
were  put  in  but  this  work  likewise  is  still  incomplete. 
The  roads  were  driven  on  sights,  but  when  the  mine 
was  first  started  the  economy  of  straight  roads  for  rope 
haulage  was  apparently  overlooked  and  the  machinemen 
and  miners  at  times  were  allowed  to  drive  their  places 
off  the  sights.    All  three  haulages  are  similar.     All  are 


motor-driven  and  use  ^-in.  Lang  lay  crucible  cast-steel 
haulage  ropes. 

The  No.  1  haulage  machine  was  the  first  to  be 
installed.  The  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  consists 
of  a  25-hp.  induction  motor  operating  on  440  volts 
through  gearing,  shafting  and  a  clutch.  One  counter- 
shaft and  a  No.  45  Hill  clutch  are  used.  The  gear 
ratios  are  shown  on  the  drawing;  they  give  the  fleet 
wheel  a  speed  of  178  feet  per  minute.  The  details  of 
the  gearing  and  shafting  are  all  shown  in  the  figure. 

On  this  machine  the  second  shaft  was  too  light  and 
a  third  bearing  had  to  be  put  in  to  reduce  the  span. 
This  bearing  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  Details  of  the 
fleet  wheel  and  cast-steel  lagging  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

No.  2  machine  is  quite  similar  to  No.  1,  except  that 
the  countershaft  was  made  heavier  so  that  a  third  bear- 
ing is  unnecessary.  The  fleet  wheel  and  lagging  also 
are  similar  to  those  of  No.  1  haulage  engine  and  the 
rope  speed  is  161  feet  per  minute. 

No.  3  machine  is  a  composite  mechanism  made  up 
partly  from  one  which  was  bought  second-hand  and 
partly  from  some  spare  shafting,  gears  and  clutches 
formerly  used  to  drive  the  picking  tables  at  a  mine 
now  long  since  abandoned.    It  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.     Fig. 
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8  shows  the  fleet  wheel  ami  lagging.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  is  a  different  type  of  wheel  with  a  different 
lagging  from  the  others.  It  is  constructed  of  cast 
iron  and  not  of  cast  steel  and  is  possibly  more  suitable 
to  conditions  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  that  new 
lagging  when  needed  can  be  cast  locally  and  does  not 
require  any  machining.  Details  of  the  gearing  are 
shown  in  Fig.  7.    The  rope  speed  is  177  feet  per  minute. 

The  engine  houses  are  located  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
marked  as  No.  1  motor,  No.  2  motor  and  No.  3  motor. 
Nos.  1  and  2  machines  are  located  at  the  pit  bottom 
and  the  two  rooms  are  connected  so  that  one  man  can 
attend  to  the  two  machines.  No.  3  engine  is  located  in 
a  crosscut   as  shown. 

The  tensions  for  Nos.  1  and  2  ropes  are  on  the  empty 
rope  near  the  engines  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  tensions  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.    The  tension 


for  No.  3  machine  is  placed  immediately  behind  the 
machine — shown  in  Fig.  7.  This  is  a  better  arrange- 
ment, where  it  is  possible  to  get  sufficient  room,  than 
the  Nop.  1  and  2  tensions,  as  it  is  nearer  to  the  machine 
and  does  not  make  necessary  .so  sharp  a  bend  in  the 
rope.  The  total  length  of  each  rope  in  the  different 
haulages  is  as  follows:  No.  I  haulage,  5,125  ft.;  No.  2, 
7,500   ft.;   No.  3,  7,325   ft. 

The  arrangements  of  pulleys  used  at  No.  1  engine 
house  and  where  the  loads  come  into  the  pit  bottom  are 
shown  in  Figs.  10  and  11  respectively. 

At  the  inside  end  of  each  haulage  is  an  adjustable 
carriage  to  take  up  the  slack  in  the  rope  or  to  loosen 
it  for  splicing.  The  carriage  works  on  rails — shown 
in  Fig.  12.  Rollers  are  used  wherever  necessary  to  keep 
the  rope  off  the  ground.  Three  types  of  rollers  are 
employed.      Wooden    rollers,    shown    in    Fig.    13,    are 


FIG.S     n   TO   20.    DETAILS  OF  TENSION'  CARRI.\GE,  ROLLERS.  RERAILERS.  STOPS,  GUIDE  PULLEYS,  SQUEEZER.S.  ETC. 
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mounted  as  shown.  They  are  made  by  drilling  prop 
ends  and  inserting  the  spindle  and  turning  in  a  wood 
lathe  till  smooth.  The  size  within  reasonable  limits  is 
not  material.  Steel  rollers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  are  used 
in  certain  places  and  mounted  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  wooden  rollers.  A  second  type  of  steel  roller  used 
is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  By  fitting  up  the  bearings  with 
babbitt  these  rollers  can,  where  necessary,  be  employed 
also  as  holding-down  pulleys. 

These  narrow  rollers  are  used  only  in  places,  such 
as  the  pit  bottom,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
rope  jumping  the  rollers.  The  wooden  rollers  are  used 
where  the  rope  rubs  only  lightly.  In  such  places  they 
are  more  efficient  than  the  steel  ones  as  they  turn 
more  easily.  In  many  places  a  wooden  roller  will  revolve 
where  a  steel  one  would  stick. 

AVhere  the  rope  dips  under  the  track  at  the  pit  bot- 
tom special  heavy  home-made  rollers  are  used.  These 
are  extra  heavj^  plain  rollers  with  no  flange.  Bottle 
chocks  are  used  on  the  curves,  as  shown  in  Figs.  16 
and  17.  They  are  spiked  to  special  ties.  These  bottle 
chocks  on  curves  should  be  replaced  by  large  pulleys 
and  the  rope  taken  around  the  curve  under  the  track. 
This,  however,  would  necessitate  a  large  amount  of 
grading  in  order  that  the  cars  might  run  around  the 
curve  by  gravity,  and  so  far  this  work  has  not  been 
started. 

Where  cars  run  downgrade  onto  the  rope  and  there 
is  any  liability  to  collision  "squeezers"  are  used.  These 
are  constructed  as  showTi  in  Fig.  18.  On  upgrades 
numerous  stop  blocks  are  put  in  to  prevent  cars  from 
running  back  in  case  of  a  broken  coupling.  The  stop 
blocks  are  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  19  and  they 
work  quite  satisfactorily.  The  spiral  spring  used  is  an 
ordinary  furniture  spring.  Rerailers  are  installed  in 
places,  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  20. 

The  cars  are  run  in  trips,  a  Smallman  grip  being 
used  to  attach  them  to  the  rope.  This  is  a  cast-steel 
grip — shovsTi  in  Fig.  21.  A  gripper  goes  with  each  trip. 
The  maximum  trip  on  No.  1  haulage  consists  of  twenty- 
three  cars,  on  No.  2  twenty  cars,  and  on  No.  3  haulage 
twenty  cars  up  the  grades  to  the  points  A  in  Fig.  1, 
and  from  there  on  fifty  cars.  The  cars  hold  approxi- 
mately one  and  one-half  tons  each  and  have  a  tare 
weight  of  about  1,500  lb.  The  track  is  laid  with  20-lb. 
rails,  fishplated. 

The  rope  is  not  lubricated  because  it  was  found  that 
when  the  rope  was  lubricated  more  damage  was  done 
to  the  rope  by  the  tearing  consequent  on  the  slipping 
of  the  grips  than  occurred  by  natural  wear  when  the 
rope  was  run  dry. 

The  average  life  of  a  haulage  rope  is  between  two 
and  three  years.  Some  of  the  ropes  last  much  longer 
than  this  but  it  is   impossible   to   satisfactorily   splice 
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FIG.  21.     DETAIL  OF  THE  SMALLMAN  GRIP 
This  device  Is  employed  to  attach  a  car  or  trip  to  the  rope 


old  rope  to  new  and  it  therefore  always  pays  to  have 
an  old  rope  on  hand  which  has  not  been  run  to  destruc- 
tion and  to  use  it  for  repairing  the  ropes  in  use.  For 
instance,  the  last  rope  put  on  the  No.  1  haulage  was 
installed  on  July  19,  1915,  and  is  still  good  for  about 
another  year.     It  will  be  run  to  destruction. 

No.  2  haulage   rope  was  put  in   place   on   June   13, 

1916,  and  taken  off  May  24,  1918.  It  was  in  fair  con- 
dition except  for  a  number  of  bad  spots.  Two  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  of  good  rope  was  cut  out  of  it 
to  extend  No.  3  rope  and,  the  bad  spots  having  been 
cut  out,  the  rest  is  kept  as  a  spare  to  use  for  repairing 
the  ropes  in  service.    No.  3  rope  was  put  on  March  4, 

1917,  and  ran  until  Oct.  1,  1916.  It  was  a  poor  rope 
and  worn  out.  When  all  of  No.  2  rope  has  been  used 
for  repair  work  another  rope  in  fair  condition  will  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one  and  the  removed  portion  kept 
for  repair  work. 

The  cost  of  the  three  ropes  above  mentioned  was 
about  $4.50  per  working  day.  This  amount  is  accord- 
ingly charged  against  operations  to  the  haulage-rope 
account  each  day  so  that  the  changing  of  a  rope  does 
not  show  a  large  charge  against  operation  in  any  one 
month,  the  cost  being  spread  evenly  throughout  the 
year.  This  figure — $4.50 — naturally  needs  frequent 
revision  because  of  increasing  cost  of  rope,  increasing 
lengths  of  haulages  and  the  variable  life  of  rope. 

All  around  the  rope  roads  two  bare  wires  are  strung 
on  insulators.  These  are  connected  to  a  bell  at  the 
engine  room,  and  by  short  circuiting  the  wires  with  a 
lamp  or  other  piece  of  metal  the  bell  is  rung.  The 
system  of  signals  employed  at  this  mine  is  as  follows: 
One  bell,  stop  rope  for  one  minute;  one  bell  followed 
of  four  bells,  stop  rope  until  starting  signal  is  given. 
Four  bells  followed  by  two  bells,  start  rope,  this  signal 
to  be  given  by  men  who  stopped  rope. 

TRIP   SIGNALS   WHEN   STARTING 

No.    1   rope 5   bells 

No.   2  rope 5   bells 

No.   3   rope 4   bells 

The  installation  of  such  a  haulage  as  has  been 
described  above  can  be  accomplished  without  delay  to 
the  working  of  the  mine.  All  the  large  pulleys,  tension 
carriages  and  the  like,  engine  and  signal  wires  can  be 
in  place  before  the  rope  is  installed.  Rollers  and  bottle 
chocks  can  be  put  along  the  roads  beside  the  tracks. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lead  the  rope  around  and  splice 
it  and  the  haulage  is  ready  to  run.  The  rope  is  best 
taken  around  by  hauling  the  drum  on  skids  (or  on  a 
truck  if  there  is  sufficient  height)  with  horses,  the  rope 
unwinding  as  the  drum  moves  forward.  The  rope  is 
then  spliced  and  while  this  is  being  done  the  bottle 
chocks  can  be  put  in  place.  The  tension  carriage  is 
then  lightened  and  the  rope  run  so  that  it  will  come 
into  line,  when  the  rollers  can  be  put  in.  More  rollers 
can  be  added  afterward. 

It  is  best  to  set  the  wooden  rollers  off  center  so  that 
when  the  rope  has  cut  them  nearly  through  they  can  be 
turned  end  for  end.  In  this  way  their  life  is  doubled. 
When  an  old  rope  is  to  be  taken  off  it  is  cut  close  behind 
the  engine  and  the  end  of  the  new  rope  is  spliced  to  the 
end  of  the  old  rope.  The  engine  is  then  started  and  the 
old  rope  wound  on  a  drum  as  it  comes  off  the  fleet  wheel 
while  the  new  rope  is  unwound  from  its  drum. 

No.  2  haulage  was  installed  over  a  week-end  and 
where  the  cars  were  pulled  by  horses  on  Saturday  the 
rope  was  operating  on  Monday. 
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Linn  Mine-Car  Dump  Is  Largest  lin  the  World 

This  Dump  Is  Nearly  300  FeetjLong  and  Is  Operated  by  Compressed  Air  By 
This  Machine  Twenty-eight  Cars  in  a  Single  Trip  May  Be  Discharged  Simulta- 
neously —  Old  Bottom-Dump  Cars  Are  Replaced  by  Cars  with  Solid  Bottoms 


By  Ralph  W.  Mayer 

California,  Pa. 


A  LL  THE  coal  produced  by  the  Snowden  Coke  Co. 

L\  at  Linn,  Pa.,  is  made  into  coke  at  the  mines. 
^  X.  The  charging  larry  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
ovens  and  proceeds  on  a  level  track  to  a  point  directly 
under  the  bottom  of  the  coal  bin  at  the  tipple. 

This  bin  is  nearly  300  ft.  long  and  is  of  sufficient 
height  to  afford  storage  for  the  coal.  The  dump  is 
installed  upon  the  top  of  this  bin  and  is  supported  by 
heavy  steel  I-beams  extending  across  its  top.  This 
places  the  dump  at  a  considerable  elevation.  It  is 
reached  by  an  incline,  of  such  a  length  that  the  grade 
is  slight.  The  dump  is  wired  to  accommodate  a  trolley 
locomotive. 

The  bin  was  built  and  used  before  the  new  method 
of  dumping  was  introduced.    In  former  days  when  a 
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trip  of  cars  was  run  over  the  bin,  each  car  was 
dumped  separately  without  being  uncoupled,  the  cars 
being  provided  with  bottom  doors.  To  make  this  pos- 
sible the  bottom  of  the  car  was  cut  in  two  crosswise 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  track,  the  two 
pieces  being  hinged  along  one  edge.  When  open  these 
pieces  swung  downward,  allowing  the  coal  to  fall 
through  the  bottom  of  the  car.  They  were  held  closed 
by  a  chain  attached  to  the  free  side  of  the  door  and 
fastened  to  the  side  of  the  car.  The  axles  passed 
through  the  inside  of  the  car  box  and  above  the  bot- 
tom doors,  allowing  them  to  swing  freely. 

This  type  of  car  had  many  faults.  When  the  doors 
became  worn  they  leaked  and  coal  was  scattered  along 
the   road,  necessitating  the  employment  of  a  small 
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FIU.S.  1  .VXD  J.     SIDE  AND  QUARTERING  VIEWS  OF  THE  DUMP  AND  SUPPORTING  TRESTLE 

The  bin  in  which  the  coal  is  deposited  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  dump,  as  may  be  seen.    Twenty-eight  cars  can  be  discharged 

simultaneously.     Coal  from  the  bin  is  drawn  by  a  charging  larry  and  conveyed  to  the  coke  ovens. 


FIG.  3.  LOOKING  INTO  THE  END  OF  THE  DUMP 

Note  the  stops  attached   to  the  circular  supporting  rails.     They 

prevent  the  dump  from   rolling  too  far  over 


FIG.  4.     VIEW  STR.VIGHT  DOWN  THE  DUMP 
Note  upper  and  lower  car-retaining  angles  which  hold  the 
when  they  are  being  dumped 
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PIG.   5 

Dump  at  the 
Hall  Turn 

The  cars,  the 
ends  of  which 
look  like  vertical 
partitions  in  the 
flump,  are  held 
secui'ely  in  place 
by  the  steel  plate 
on  the  top  of  the 
mechanism.  Most 
of  the  coal  is  al- 
ready discharged. 


army  of  men  in  cleaning  up.  Frequently  the  doors 
would  come  open  accidentally  and  cause  wrecks  and 
derailments.  The  cars  were  about  worn  out  when  the 
dump  was  installed,  and  accordingly  they  are  dis- 
carded for  cars  of  a  more  modern  type. 

An  all-steel  car  was  adopted.  It  is  manufactured 
by  the  Koppel  Industrial  Supply  Co.,  of  Koppel,  Pa. 
The  brake  with  which  it  is  equipped  is  provided  with 
shoes  that  press  against  each  car  wheel.  The  body 
of  the  car  has  an  offset  on  the  side  which  extends  out 
over  the  wheels.  All  around  the  top  of  the  car  the 
sheet  steel  is  bent  outward  for  three  inches  and  then 
bent  down,  forming  a  3-inch  flat  edge  around  the 
car  top. 

An  ordinaiy  harness  snap  is  used  to  hold  the 
miners'  checks.  This  snap  is  fastened  to  the  center 
of  the  side  of  the  car  by  a  small  bolt.  When  the  car 
is  dumped  all  the  coal  slides  out  on  the  side  of  the 
car  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  snap  is  fastened. 


The  cars  are  coupled  together  by  a  single  flat  link 
and  coupling  pins.  They  have  solid  bodies,  and  each 
holds  fifty  bushels  of  coal.  The  cars  are  not  weighed 
before  dumping,  as  the  miners  are  paid  by  the  car  and 
not  by  the  ton,  that  being  the  custom  throughout  the 
Connellsville  coke  field.  The  machine  men  who  cut 
the  coal  are  paid  by  the  number  of  working  places 
which  they  cut.  The  drillers  receive  17c.  for  each 
hole  drilled.  The  men  who  shoot  down  the  coal,  or 
"blasters,"  as  they  are  called,  are  paid  by  the  day. 

Car  Dumper  and  Equipment 

The  coal  is  discharged  by  a  pneumatic  rotary  dump 
made  by  the  Car  Dumper  and  Equipment  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  This  holds  twenty-eight  of  the  cars  (which 
are  almost  ten  feet  long  over  all)  and  dumps  them 
all  at  one  operation.  It  discharges  the  twenty-eight 
cars  in  eight  seconds.  The  daily  output  of  the  mine  is 
about  six  hundred  cars.     The  dump  is  set  at  a  slight  in- 


KIG.    K 

Discarded 
Mine  Cars 

When  these  bot- 
tom-dump cars 
began  to  wear 
out  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  did 
not  pay  to  buy 
others  of  similar 
type  or  to  rebuild 
them.  The  tracks 
were  constantly 
covered  with 
coal,  wrecks  were 
frequent  and  rt- 
p  a  i  r  m  e  n  kept 
busy.  The  cars 
were  hard  to 
dump  and  as 
wasteful  of  coal 
as  of  labor. 
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clination  so  that  the  tars  will  run  out  of  it  by  Rravity. 
It  is  supported  by  ten  rings  made  of  track  steel,  which 
rest  upon  flanged  wheel'^,  the  flange  being  placed  on 
the  downgrade  side  of  the  ring.  Each  ring  rests 
upon  two  wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  dump. 

Four  of  the  rings,  at  equal  distances  along  the 
dump,  are  provided  with  narrow  drums  attached  to 
their  sides,  around  which  several  turns  of  cable  are 
taken.  This  cable  is  firmly  clamped  to  the  drums, 
and  an  end  passes  down  on  each  side  of  the  dump,  so 
that,  by  pulling  on  the  proper  cables,  the  dump  can 
be  made  to  revolve  in  either  direction.  The  cables 
pass  around  sheaves,  and  from  thence  lead  to  a  point 
near  the  middle  of  the  dump.  Here  four  cylinders 
are  placed,  two  upon  each  side  of  the  mechanism. 
These    have    long   piston    rods    and   are    operated    by 


right  position.  These  are  shod  with  wood  blocks  .so 
as  to  prevent  excessive  jar.  Whenever  they  become 
broomed  on  the  end  they  can  be  replaced.  The  dump 
with  a  loaded  trip  in  it  can  be  revolved  so  gently  that 
it  would  hardly  l)reak  an  egg  when  the  stops  strike 
the  stop  blocks.  This  is  accomplished  by  properly 
manipulating  the  air  valve,  so  that  the  cables  on  both 
sides  of  the  dump  exert  the  proper  pull. 

A  square  steel  frame  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
dump  and  is  supported  by  the  ten  rings.  The  four 
corners  of  this  frame  are  made  from  angle  iron, 
whose  sides  are  the  same  width  as  the  wheel  treads. 
Two  bottom  angles  serve  as  the  track  upon  which  the 
car  wheels  run,  their  outside  legs  keeping  the  wheels 
from  leaving  the  track.  The  two  upper  angles  barely 
touch  each  side  of  the  car  at  its  top.     One  leg  of  the 


KIG.  7. 

Mine  Car  Now  Replaced 

With  no  drawbar  this  car  soon  got 
"wabbly."  Its  two  bottom  gates  leaked 
like  the  upper  half  of  an  hourglass  and 
a  force  of  men  was  kept  busy  gathering 
up  coal  that  should  never  have  been 
spilled. 
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FIG.  S. 

New  Steel  Sided  Car 

Without  gates  of  any  kind  this  car, 
with  steel  sides  and  wood  bottom,  spills 
no  coal  except  when  loaded  over  the  car 
edge.  It  has  no  bottom  doors  to  drop 
down  and  derail  the  trip  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  more  complex  bottom- 
dump  car. 


compressed  air.  Each  piston  rod  carries  a  sheave  on 
its  end. 

Each  piston  may  thus  be  made  to  exert  a  pull  on 
two  of  the  cables,  the  sheave  around  which  the  cables 
pass  equalizing  the  pull  on  each.  There  are,  as  stated 
above,  four  cables  on  each  side  of  the  dump,  and  each 
piston  pulls  OR  the  two  which  are  on  its  side  and 
nearest  its  end.  The  pistons  are  controlled  by  a  two- 
way  valve  placed  in  the  air  line  at  the  top  of  the 
dump.  This  valve  will  be  later  moved  to  the  end  of 
the  dump,  where  its  manipulation  will  be  more 
convenient. 

The  movement  of  the  pistons  on  one  side  of  the 
dump  pulls  it  over,  that  is,  revolves  it  until  the  cars 
are  discharged.  When  the  pi.stons  on  the  opposite 
side  move  they  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation  of 
the  dump,  again  bringing  it  right  side  up.  The 
mechanism  is  simplicity  itself;  there  is  nothing  com- 
plicated or  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  An  air  receiver 
is  placed  near  the  cylinders  to  insure  a  steady  air 
pressure  while  operating  the  dump. 

Lugs,  or  stops,  are  placed  on  the  rings  of  the  dump 
to  arrest  its  rotation  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the 


angle  extends  over  the  top  of  the  car  box,  while  the 
other  lies  along  the  side.  These  four  angle  irons  thus 
hold  the  cars  in  place  while  the  trip  is  being  revolved 
and  the  cars  emptied. 

The  four  angle  irons  are  firmly  held  in  position  by 
xbraced  crosspieces.  The.se  are  placed  upon  three 
sides  of  the  steel  frame,  only  the  top  being  left  open 
for  the  passage  of  the  coal  in  dumping.  The  mine 
car  comes  into  contact  with  the  dump  at  only  for 
points  and  is  held  in  place  by  the  L-shaped  angle 
irons — two  under  the  wheels  and  two  along  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  car. 

Rope  From  Hoist  Passes  Through  Dump 

An  electric  hoist  is  installed  at  the  head  of  the 
incline  to  pull  the  cars  out  of  the  mine  and  its  cable 
passes  through  the  rotary  dump.  The  mine  is  a  drift 
operation,  the  coi.l  pitching  slightly  away  from  the 
opening,  which  is  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  valley  down 
which  a  small  stream  flows.  From  the  drift  mouth 
the  mine  track  is  carried  slightly  up  grade,  along  the 
side  of  this  valley,  until  the  end  of  the  hill  is  reached. 
The  track  is  carried  from  that  point  on  a  trestle  to 
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FIG.    10.  COKE-OVEN    LARRY    FILLED    BY    THE    LONG   STORAGE    BIN    SUPPLIES   COAL    TO 


OVENS 


The  bin  shown  was  constructed  many 
years  ago.  In  order  to  keep  it  completely 
filled  with  coal  when  using  the  rotary  dump 
it  was  necessary  either  to  run  the  dump 
full    length    of    the    bin    or    to    use    a    short 


dump  with  swivel  connections  on  the  mine 
cars  and  to  provide  machinery  to  carry  the 
coal  forward  or  back  to  the  sections  of  the 
storage  bin  not  provided  with  a  rotary 
dump.      Though    the    biggest    dump    hereto- 


fore built  accommodated  only  eighteen  cars, 
lieing  located  at  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.'s 
mine  at  Lemont.  Pa.,  it  was  decided  to  in- 
stall at  this  mine  a  28-car  dump  and  so  avoid 
swivel   couplings,    and    a   conveyor   system. 


the  dump  over  the  bins.  At  the  town  of  Braznell  the 
valley  opens  out  into  a  wide  flat,  allowing  plenty  of 
room  for  the  ovens  and  town. 

E.  H.  Co.xe.  general  manafer  of  the  Snowden  Coke  Co., 
estimates  that  $9,000  will  be  saved  annually  through  the 
prevention  of  wrecks,  the  saving  of  labor  in  the  cleaning 
of  the  haulageway  and  in  the  repairing  of  cars,  and  from 
the  greater  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  handled  per  hour. 
Under  the  eld  arrangement,  in  dumping  twenty-eight 
cars  of  coal  into  the  storage  bins  the  hoist  engineer,  the 
trip  rider  and  an  extra  man  had  been  employed  in 
removing  and  replacing  the  pins  that  support  the  bot- 
tom gates  of  the  cars.  Now  the  trip  rider  can  dump 
all  cars  without  uncoupling  them  in  less  than  thirty 
seconds.  From  records  that  have  been  made  it  has 
been  found  that  more  coal  can  be  dumped  in  eight  hours 
than  was  formerly  dumped  in  ten. 

From  the  saving  in  overtime  caused  by  handling  the 
trips  in  a  shorter  length  of  time  it  is  believed  by  the 
general  manager  that  $3,000  will  be  saved  annually.  This 
saving  along  with  the  other  previously  mentioned  makes 
a  total  yearly  saving  of  about  $12,000.  At  this  rate  the 
installation  will  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 


i 


Operators.  Railroad  Men  and  Commission  to 
Confer  on  Coal  Handling  at  Tidewater 

STEPS  are  being  taken  to  arrange  a  conference  be- 
tween traffic  officials  of  the  railroads  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  coal  operators  with  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  discuss  rules  for  the 
handling  of  coal  at  tidewater.  Coal  consumers  and  oper- 
ators are  hopeful  that  an  arrangement  will  be  perfected 
to  remedy  present  conditions  that  now  exist  at  tide- 
water. 


Do  You  Favor  a  Coal  Exchange 
At  Hampton  Roads  ? 

THE- Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 
has  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  coal  trade 
asking  shippers  to  get  together  one  way  or  the  other 
in  reaching  a  decision  on  the  advisability  of  continuing 
or  abolishing  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  at  Norfolk. 
The  letter  follows: 

"Those  of  our  members  who  use  Hampton  Roads  have 
been  concerned  about  the  likelihood  of  discontinuance 
of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  at  Norfolk,  the  report 
having  gained  circulation  that  the  carriers,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  were 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  exchange.  We  are 
reliably  informed  to  the  contrary,  and  that  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  and  the  Virginian  are  really  in  favor  of  an 
exchange,  with  the  limitation,  however,  that  instead  of 
being  general,  involving  all  three  carriers,  there  shall 
be  a  pooling  arrangement  effected  for  each  individual 
carrier. 

"While  this  is  not  so  desirable  as  a  general  pool,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  much  better  than  having  none 
at  all. 

"The  missing  factor,  apparently,  is  a  general  expres- 
sion from  the  shippers  that  they  desire  the  arrangement 
to  be  continued.  To  supply  this  you  are  invited  to 
address  a  letter  to  Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary,  stating 
tentatively  your  willingness  to  participate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  exchange,  somewhat  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  at  the  Northern  ports, 
with  the  modification  referred  to  above,  upon  receipt 
of  which  the  same  will  be  transmitted  to  the  carriers 
with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  more  necessary 
details." 
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Labor  Held  Blameless  for  Price  Increases 


Coal  Industry'  Held  Up  as  Huge  Profiteer,  with  Other  Large  Businesses, 
by  Railroad  Brotherhoods  in  Hearings  Before  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Labor 
Board — Increased  Wages  Held  Not  Responsible  for  High  Cost  of  Living 


A  CAREFUL  analysis  of  the  data  bearing  on  the 
causes  of  high  prices  and  the  relation  of  cost  of 
.  production    to    prices    leads    to    the    following 
specific  conclusions: 

1.  Profiteering — by  which  is  meant  the  exaction  of 
profits  greatly  in  excess  of  pre-war  profits  on  the  part 
of  producers,  middlemen 
and  retailers — is  a  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  high 
prices  of  practically  all 
commodities. 

2.  Increased  wages  to 
labor  are  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  increased 
prices. 

To  cite  increased  wages 
as  a  cause  of  increased 
prices  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  facts.  Wage 
advances  have  been  an  effect  of  price  advances,  not 
a  cause.  An  examination  of  the  experience  of  every 
industry  shows,  practically  without  exception,  that  wage 
increases  have  lagged  behind  price  increases  and  usually 
very  far  behind.  In  a  period  of  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
living  it  is  inevitable  that  wages  also  rise  in  some 
measure,  if  the  great  body  of  wage  earners,  living 
as  they  do  at  best  not  far  above  the  line  of  poverty, 
is  not  to  suffer  complete  degradation. 

But  in  no  way  has  labor  been  the  initial  influence. 
Prices  were  pushed  up  by  factors  over  which  the 
workers  had  no  control.  They  have  merely  struggled 
as  best  they  could  and  in  the  only  way  they  could 
to  keep  their  old  standards  of  living.  In  this  struggle 
they  have  met  with  only  very  partial  success.  For 
the  great  body  of  wage  earners  wages  have  not  kept 
step  with  prices. 

As  a  result  labor  as  a  class  is  now  worse  off  than 
it  was  before  the  war.  Almost  without  exception  a 
day's  wage  buys  less  than  it  did  in  1912  to  1914.  In 
other  words,  in  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
country  labor  is  receiving  a  sm.aller  proportion  than  it 
did  before  the  war,  while  capital — in  the  form  of  profits, 
interests  and  rent — is  receiving  a  very  much  larger 
proportion. 

It  is  not  contended  that  profiteering  is  the  sole  cause 
for  the  maintenance  of  prices  at  their  present  level.  It  is 
contended,  however,  and  data  are  submitted  in  proof  be- 
low, that  profiteering  has  been  responsible  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  price  increases — probably  one- 
half.  Moreover,  the  other  possible  factors  are  more 
or  less  intangible  and  perhaps  not  susceptible  to  im- 


This  summary  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Lauch 
is  reprinted  because  it  gives  coal  operators 
the  opportunity  to  learn  how  they  are  being 
pictured  to  the  public — by  labor  in  particu- 
lar— and  also  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
coal  industry  with  various  other  businesses. 


place.  The  complete  information  is  not  available  and 
probably  never  will  be.  Too  many  hands  have  dipped 
into  the  golden  stream  of  war-time  profits.  Too  many 
ways  have  been  discovered  by  corporations  and  business 
men  for  concealing  the  full  measure  of  their  earnings. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  sufficient  evidence  does 

exist  to  establish  a  con- 
clusive case  of  "profiteer- 
ing"— of  profiteering  on  a 
scale  that  makes  one  al- 
most despair  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country. 

The  evidence  referred 
to  is  of  an  entirely  au- 
thoritative character.  It 
includes  the  financial 
^^^"^^""^^^^""""""^  statements  of  corpora- 
tions, the  Federal  income  tax  returns,  the  investigations 
of  Governmental  bodies  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  various  reports, 
studies  and  statements  by  other  official  agencies  and 
men  in  close  touch  with  public  and  business  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  profiteering 
is  contained  in  the  financial  reports  of  the  corporations 
themselves.  In  order  to  develop  this  point  a  careful 
analysis  has  been  made,  for  the  years  1912  to  1918, 
inclusive,  of  the  financial  reports  of  all  corporations 
of  $1,000,000  annual  income  in  certain  lines  of  business 
in  which  the  ordinary  consumer  is  particularly  in- 
terested. The  sources  used  were  the  well-known  finan- 
cial manuals  such  as  Moody's  and  Poor's. 

The  table  on  page  1090  summarizes  the  results  of  this 
study.  It  shows  for  a  large  number  of  corporations  by 
industry  groups  the  average  annual  net  income  and 
the  per  cent  of  net  income  to  capital  stock  for  the  three 
pre-war  years  1912-1914  in  contrast  with  similar  data 
for  the  three  war  years  1916-1918. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  this  table  is  simply  stated. 
The  corporations  listed — including  all  with  incomes  of 
$1,000,000  or  over  in  any  one  year  in  so  far  as  they 
are  listed  in  the  financial  manuals — earned  during  the 
years  1916-1918  an  average  income  of  nearly  $1,250,- 
000,000  a  year,  or  nearly  24  per  cent  on  their  capital 
stock.  This  appears  to  be  nearly  three  times  the  aver- 
age for  the  pre-war  years  1912-1914,  and  the  figures 
for  production,  where  these  are  available,  show  con- 
clusively that  these  increased  profits  were  not  due  to 
increased  production.  They  were  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  the  corporation  took  a  larger  proportion 


mediate  remedy.     But  profiteering  is  a  perfectly  tangi-     of  every  dollar  spent  by  a  purchaser.     This  fact  will  be 


ble  thing,  and  one  which  can  be  remedied  by  intelligent 
statesmanship.  And  it  is  only  by  striking  at  this  root 
cause  of  our  present  troubles  that  permanent  remedy 
may  be  obtained. 

It  is  not  possible  to  compute  the  full  extent  of  the 
profiteering   that   has   taken   place   and   is   now  taking 


•From  report  on  "The  Relation  Between  Wages  and  the  In- 
creased Cost  of  Living"  presented  to  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Wage 
Board  by  W.  Jett  Lauch. 


shown  conclusively  in  another  part  of  this  study.  Here 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  for  the  three  years  1916-1918 
the  annual  profits  of  these  corporations  averaged  ap- 
proximately $800,000,000  more  per  year  than  during 
the  three-year  period  preceding  the  war,  1912-1914. 

This  is  a  startling  fact.  Basing  our  calculations 
upon  the  reported  net  corporation  income  as  shown  in 
the  income  tax  returns  these  corporations  represpnt 
about  one-si.xth   of  the   total  corporate   income   of  the 
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United  States.  If  these  other  corporations  did  as  well 
as  those  of  which  record  is  available,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  they  did,  then  the  combined  corporations  of 
the  country  earned  approximately  $4,800,000,000  more 
per  year  during  the  three  war-years  1916-1018  than 
during  the  three  pre-war  years  1912-1914. 

A  total  of  $800,000,000  means  $40  per  family  of  five 
throughout  the  nation.  A  total  of  $4,800,000,000  means 
$240  per  family  of  five  throughout  the  nation.  Con- 
sider that  each  family  of  five  paid  as  a  toll,  not  to  so- 
called  legitimate  profits,  but  to  excess  of  war  profits 
over  pre-war  profits,  $240  per  year,  and  one  gains  an 
idea  of  the  total  burden  which  profiteering  meant  to  the 
country.  '  Yet  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  what 
actually  happened,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
huge  figure  does  not  represent  the  whole  profit  but  only 
the  part  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  level. 

Even  such  stupendous  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  For  the  most  superficial  investigations  reveal . 
the  fact  that  during  late  years  the  companies  have  been 
resorting  to  numerous  devices  for  concealing  profits. 
Excessive  deductions  for  depletion  and  depreciation  re- 
veal themselves  very  quickly  when  we  turn  to  such  basic 
industries  as  copper  and  coal.  In  other  industries  huge 
sums  are  found  set  aside  for  Federal  Tax  Reserves — 
sums  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

In  other  words,  there  are  very  good  grounds  for  con- 
cluding that  the  figures  given  above  very  much  under- 
state the  real  profits  taken  by  corporations  during  the 
war  years.  An  average  of  $1,200  per  family  of  five 
during  the  years  1916-1918  is  probably  a  highly  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of  corporate  profi- 
teering to  the  consumer. 

During  the  three  years  1916-1918  the  consumer  has 
been  paying  the  food  corporations  whose  reports  are 
available  over  two  and  one-half  times  as  large  profits 
as  were  considered  acceptable  before  the  war. 


In  the  clothing  group  the  increase  in  profits  was 
proportionally  even  greater,  the  price  of  clothing  carry- 
ing a  charge  for  profits  nearly  three  times  the  pre-war 
figure. 

Turning  to  the  corporations  which  produce  various 
kinds  of  fuel,  together  with  certain  building  products, 
we  find  the  profits  for  the  war  years  1916-1918  nearly 
two  and  one-half  times  those  for  the  pre-war  years  1912- 
1914.  P'or  the  three  years  1916-1918  the  average  was 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  accumu- 
lation of  profits  for  the  four  years  1916-1919  undoubt- 
edly totaled  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  This  means 
that  during  the  years  mentioned  these  corporations 
earned,  after  every  possible  deduction  had  been  made, 
enough  to  replace  their  entire  capital  stock. 

The  iji'ofits  of  the  basic  metal  industries,  howeyer, 
outdistance  those  of  any  other  group.  These  industries 
are  the  ones  which  produce  commodities — such  as  iron, 
steel  and  copper — which  the  consumer  never  buys  di- 
rectly, goods  which  are  bought  by  other  intermediate 
producers.  But  the  cost  of  these  basic  products  enters 
into  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

The  war,  with  its  demand  for  munitions,  greatly  in- 
creased the  opportunity  to  profiteer  in  these  lines.  As 
a  result  the  industries  whose  services  the  nation  needed 
most  more  than  trebled  their  profits.  The  profits  taken 
during  Ihe  war  years  1916-1918  were,  in  fact,  nearly 
three  and  one-half  times  those  taken  during  the  years 
1912-1914— $590,138,605  as  opposed  to  $172,729,195.  In 
other  words,  the  excess  war  profits  amounted  to  over 
$400,000,000,  which  eventually  reached  the  consumer  in 
the  prices  which  he  paid  for  the  various  commodities 
into  which  these  basic  metals  entered. 

For  a  corporation  here  and  there  to  find  itself  in  a 
strategic  position  which  enabled  it  to  make  huge  profits, 
there  was  precedent  before  the  war.  But  for  practically 
the   entire   business    organization    of   the   country,   the 


IXCRE.A.SE  IN  NET  INCOME  .AND  PERCENT.\GE  EARNED  ON  CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  CORPOR.4TIONS  IN  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES 
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Basic  Mrtnl  Iiidustrits: 

Copp<T  mining 

Miscellaneous  mineral  ntinitiR   , 

Iron  and  steel  works 

R,  I{,  e«iuip">ent  manufacturinK 
Metal  proaucts  manufacturing. 

ToUIs 


CUilhing: 
Textile  manufacturing. 

Clothing  and  dry  cnnds 

Totals 
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Packing  hou9«* 

Sugar  producing  and  refining.. 
Food  products,  miscellaneous. 
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B.iil.l.r 
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sum  total  of  the  corporations,  to  be  in  such  a  strategic 
position  that  it  could  hold  up  the  public  for  enormous 
profits  upon  everything,  no  precedent  can  be  found. 

After  all  expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance  had 
been  paid — after  all  charges  for  replacement  of  capital 
had  been  set  aside — in  fact,  after  every  conceivable  or 
imaginary  expense  had  been  met — these  great  groups 
of  corporations,  controlling  the  various  products  essen- 
tial to  our  life,  made  profits  which  were  sutlicient  to 
replace  the  entire  value  of  the  capital  stock  within  a 
period  of  slightly  over  four  years.  This  is  proved  by 
their  own  published  reports. 

Income  Tax  Returns  Disclose  Profiteering 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  from  income  tax  returns  show  that  the  cor- 
porate profits  of  the  companies  listed  in  the  financial 
manuals  are  representative  of  the  whole  tendency 
throughout  the  country's  business.  For  the  years  1912- 
1914  the  average  of  net  corporate  income  was  approxi- 
mately $4,268,000,000.  For  the  years  1916-1917  it  had 
increased  to  approximately  nine  and  three-quarter  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  other  words,  the  net  income  for  the 
war  years  was  more  than  double  that  for  the  preceding 
years,  despite  an  excessive  deduction  of  $74,000,000,000 
from  gross  income  before  net  income  was  reached  in 
1917.  Detailed  data  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  study.  The  significant  fact  is  that  in  1917 
reported  corporate  income  was  over  ten  and  one-half 
billion  dollars. 

As  in  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  financial  reports 
of  corporations,  so  here  it  is  found  that  the  most  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  profits  during  the  w^ar  appeared 
in  the  industrial  and  mining  group,  where  the  corporate 
income  returned  for  1917  was  approximately  four  times 
the  pre-war  average — $6,500,000,000  as  contrasted  with 
$1,669,012,000. 

If  from  the  figure  given  for  the  total  net  corporate 
income  for  1917  we  deduct  the  approximate  value  of  the 
excess  profits  taxes,  and  further  deduct  10  per  cent  on 
all  additional  capital  invested  to  expand  industry  to 
meet  war  demands,  the  profits  of  corporations  are  still 
found  to  be  over  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars  above 
the  pre-war  average. 

Such  enormous  profits  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  were  too  large  to  be  divided  all  at  once,  espe- 
cially when  a  large  proportion  of  high  incomes  went  to 
help  the  countiy  carry  the  enormous  expense  of  war. 
So  only  a  part  of  the  profits  was  disbursed.  The  re- 
mainder swelled  reserves  to  huge  proportions.  Thus 
the  consumer  discovers  that  he  has  been  taxed  not  only 
to  pay  high  dividends  during  the  war  period  but  also 
in  ordor  that  these  same  high  dividends  may  be  con- 
tinued over  the  recession  of  industry  which  is  bound 
to  follow.  Some  of  these  reserves  will  find  their  way 
into  stock  dividends,  thus  creating  more  paper  value 
upon  which  the  country  will  be  expected  to  pay  a  fair 
rate  of  profit. 

Treasitry  Report  on  Corporate  Income 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  profits  of  industry 
during  the  war  years  is  manifest  in  so  incomplete  a 
document  as  that  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  1919,  entitled  "Corporate  Earnings 
and  Government  Revenue."  This  document  purported 
to  show  the  incomes  of  approximately  20,000  of  the 
31,500  corporations  in  the  United  States  reporting  in- 
comes over  15  per  cent  on  their  capital  stock. 


Altogether  these  corporations  earned  an  average  re- 
turn on  capital  stock  of  33 i  per  cent  after  all  taxes  had 
been  deducted.  In  other  words,  with  three  years  of 
such  good  fortune  as  war  brought,  these  corporations 
would  make  profits  totaling  the  whole  value  of  their 
capital  stock. 

The  following  table  shows  the  great  increase  in  profits 
enjoyed  by  the  leading  industrial  groups. 

corporate  EAHNINCS  in   1917.  BV  .MAIN  GIIOLPS  OF  INDl.-<l  KV 

{From   ''Corporatr  Earriitiijt  and  Goternmrnt  Hnrnuet"  —Srnotr  Documml  259.) 

IVr  ri'iit  of  iK't  iiicomo  foi  the  yfiir  1917 

'ro  capital  Htock  To  ilive»4lcd  cupital 

B.-furi-         AfUT  Bofoif         AftiT 
<li'>lu(-tlnK  <t«'(Ju<-tin|{  (jcHlurtilig  iletlur-twiK 
Industrj'                                                     Tbxi-s          Taxes         Tuxto        Tax.-i 

Finhcrios 90  95         55  07         50  15         30  39 

Hnnkiniinrjil  hiiikiniKi'liintllutiulin  35   09  28    10  10  98  8   77 

Hu»iiu's.spMrmnI.-^!in(l  porrtonu!  wrvifCH..      36  56         29,01  22  28  17  68 

C'hi-inicnhiiKliillii'il  inUuntri™ 52   36  41    76  34  89  22   08 

Food  1111(1  fiioil  prcpiiratioiiB 41   89         33.48         31    57         23   19 

Iron  ami  sloclincluHtriPB 50  52         36.43         33  59         23  26 

I-oathcraml  li'ath(TKood»  industries.  33  32         26  41  23  41  18  35 

Metal  and  mctallurKiialiiuluBtriea 28  79         22  89         22  03  16  93 

Minine  and  mineral  extraction 49  27         36  02         32  74         22  75 

Paper  printing,  bookbinding  and  pub- 
lishing         35  82         27  41  22  71  16  90 

Special  manufacturing  industries  38  90         30  43         24  70  18  57 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  industries 36  89         28  22         26  86         21   00 

Textile  inilustries 47   23  34   26  28  24  20  76 

rmiliering,     logging,     lumbering     and 

woodworking  industries 40  98         33  88  15  73  12  97 

Trading 44  30         33  99         25  07  19  20 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 26  63        20.98         16  38         12  88 

Total 44  34         33.51         25.95         19.11 

There  is  no  business  group  listed  here  with  an  aver- 
age net  income  under  20  f)er  cent.  Over  one-fourth  of 
these  corporations,  5,724  in  number,  showed  net  profits 
of  over  50  per  cent  on  capital  stock.  And  over  one- 
tenth  of  them  (2,030)  showed  net  profits  of  over  100 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  there  were  over  5,000  cor- 
porations which  in  1917  earned  over  one-half  the  value 
of  their  capital  stock  and  over  2,000  that  earned  the 
entire  value  in  a  single  year. 

Thus  the  statement  that  tremendous  profits  and  high 
prices  are  closely  associated  is  substantiated  by  data 
from  two  authoritative  sources  which  certainly  lean 
toward  conservatism. 


Small  Quantities  of  Arsenic  Have  Been 
Found  in  Samples  of  Coke 

CHEMISTS  working  in  other  industries  than  that  of 
coal  have  occasionally  referred  to  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  coke.  Investigation  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
minute  quantities  of  that  substance  in  beer  developed 
the  fact  that  the  malt  used  in  brewing,  when  dried  by 
direct  contact  with  hot  fuel  gases  derived  from  either 
coke  or  anthracite,  absorbed  or  obtained  by  surface 
deposition  a  part  of  the  arsenic  which  was  volatilized 
during  the  burning  of  the  fuel.  The  source  of  the 
arsenic  was  directly  traced  to  the  fuel,  being  originally 
derived  from  the  iron  pyrite  or  "brasses"  which  the 
coal  contained. 

Several  years  ago  investigations  in  this  direction 
were  carried  on  at  the  Breslau  Technical  High  School, 
in  Germany,  and  this  institution  reported  the  following 
percentages  of  arsenic  in  the  various  samples  of  coke 
then  under  examination:  Rhineland  coke,  0.002  per 
cent;  Westphalian  coke,  0.011  per  cent;  Saar  coke.  0.0052 
per  cent ;  American  beehive  coke,  0.0037  per  cent. 

Of  course  these  percentages  are  e.xceedingly  small  and 
in  practice  would  probably  be  lost  sight  of.  yet  the 
presence  of  the  arsenic  is  interesting  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint.  Messrs.  Archbutt  and  Jackson  have  formu- 
lated a  satisfactory  method  for  the  determination  of 
arsenic  in  coal  and  coke. 
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Designing  Furnaces  to  Suit  High-Ash  and 
Non-Coking  Coals  of  Varied  Volatihties* 

Making  Chain-Grate  Stoker  Settings  to  Suit  the  Low-Grade  Coals 
of  the  Southwest— Long  High-Set  and  Steep  Arches  Spanning  Large 
Percentage   of    Grate    Best    Suit    High -Volatile    High-Ash    Coals 


4 


By  W.  M.  PARKt 

East  Chicago,  Ind. 


PRODUCTION  of  coal  in  the  Southwestern  fields 
of  the  United  States  has  not  kept  pace  with  that 
of  Eastern  fields,  owing  to  the  smaller  demand. 
This  demand  is  affected  by  the  extensive  oil  develop- 
ments of  that  section  and  by  the  lesser  density  of 
population  and  fewer  manufacturing  enterprises.  The 
quality  of  coal  in  this  re- 
gion varies  from  a  good 


grade  of  anthracite  con 
taining  14,000  B.t.u.  to 
low-grade  lignite  of  6,000 
B.t.u.  The  anthracite 
field,  which  is  in  New 
Me.xico,  is  of  limited  area 
and  is  mentioned  merely 
to  indicate  the  contrast  in 
fuel  quality  found  in 
small  radius.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  fuels  of  the 

Southwest  contain  ash  in  excess  of  15  per  cent  which 
is  of  a  composition  that  fuses  readily  into  a  stickv 
clinker. 

During  the  last  eight  years  furnace  design  has  de- 
veloped beyond  the  experimental  stage,  however,  and 
engineers  can  rationally  design  furnaces  to  use  these 
fuels  with  the  same  assurance  of  ultimately  satisfactory 
results  that  is  felt  when  designing  furnaces  for  Eastern 
coals.  This  article  will  describe  a  few  modern  settings 
with  which  creditable  performance  has  been  secured. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  horizontal-pass  boiler  with  a  chain- 
grate  stoker  having  a  ratio  of  grate  area  to  heating 
surface  of  1  to  52.  This  grade  readily  comes  to  ignite 
and  burns  40  lb.  of  coal  hourly  per  square  foot  of 
grate  area.  Under  test  conditions  it  gave  72  per  cent 
efficiency  when  burning  a  northwestern  New  Mexico 
coal  of  the  following  analysis: 


ample  combustion  chamber  provided  by  setting  the 
boiler  11.5  ft.  under  the  front  header,  the  high  set 
and  steeply  sloped  arch  which  in  connection  with  the 
vertical  bridge  wall  allows  intense  reflection  and  radia- 
tion of  heat  on  the  entering  fuel,  and  a  large  open- 
ing between  the  arch  and  bridge  wall  to  insure  nominal 

gas  velocity.  This  type 
of  furnace  has  given 
highly  satisfactory  per- 
formance, operating  con- 
tinuously at  averages  of 
15  per  cent  carbon  dio.x- 
ide  and  a  loss  due  to  fine 
coal  passing  through  the 
grate  openings  to  the  ash 
pit  of  2  per  cent  to  3  per 
cent  when  burning  north- 
eastern and  north  central 
New  Mexico  coals  which 


Furnaces  that  will  burn  high-volatile  coal 
running  up  to  40  per  cent  ash  make  it  pos- 
sible to  make  use  of  the  bone  from  picking 
tables  and  so  provide  for  grpat  savings  in 
the  power  bill.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  plenty  of  radiant  heat  from  the 
arch  without  introducing  the  disadvantage 
of  an  excessive  throttling  of  furnace  gases. 


Moisture,  per  cent 

Volatile,  per  cent 

Fijed  carbon,  per  cent. . 

Ash,  per  cent 

B.t.u.,  commercial  basis. 


17 
33 
33 
17 
8,500 


I 


The  higher  grade  coals  of  New  Mexico  are  used  quite 
extensively  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on  a  number  of  chain- 
grates.  All  these  coals  are  rich  in  volatile  gas  and 
some  appear  to  contain,  either  in  the  volatile  matter 
or  in  the  lighter  particles  of  ash,  some  element  which 
attacks  even  the  best  grades  of  firebrick  if  the  furnaces 
are  so  designed  that  the  gas  travels  past  the  brickwork 
at  a  high  velocity. 

A  furnace  for  a  vertically  baffled  boiler  is  represented 
in  Fig.  3.    The  outstanding  features  of  design  are  the 


•Reprint  of  article  entltli  d   "Burning  Low-Grado  Coals   of  the 
Southwest"   from   Electrical   World. 

tConstructlon  engineer,  Green  Engineering  Co. 


have  the  following  proximate  analysis: 

Moisture,  per  cent 2  87 

\'olatiIe,  per  cent 34  27 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 46 .  08 

\sh,  per  cent 16.78 

B.t.u..  commercial  basis 12,023 

About  sixty  miles  west  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is  an 
isolated  bituminous  coal  field  of  small  area.  The 
screened  lump  grades  of  this  coal  have  a  heating  value 
of  12,500  B.t.u.,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  output 
is  used  by  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Ry.,  leaving  a  limited 
amount  for  domestic  consumption  in  a  territory  trav- 
ersed by  this  railroad.  The  screenings  are  burned  on 
chain-grate  stokers  at  several  of  the  mine  plants  and 
at  a  large  public  service  plant  in  Forth  Worth.  The 
better  grades  of  screenings  have  a  heating  value  of 
10, POO  B.t.u.,  while  the  lower  grades  run  as  low  as 
8,300  B.t.u.  and  have  a  proximate  analysis  of: 

Pet  Cent. 

Moisture 3.50 

Volatile 30.70 

Fixed  carbon 26.24 

.\8h 39. 56 

To  burn  this  coal  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  furnace  with  an  arch 
set  with  a  steep  slope  and  ample  height  which  in  com- 
bination with  a  vertical  bridge  wall  will  cause  intense 
reflection  of  heat  upon  the  fuel  bed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  furnace.  Such  a  furnace  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
Naturally,  it  is  necessary  also  to  provide  unusually 
large  grate  surface  to  permit  of  burning  large  quan- 
tities of  this  low-grade  fuel.  Some  of  the  stokers  in 
operation  at  the  mines  have  ratio  of  grate  area  to 
heating  surface  as  low  as  1  to  25. 

In  the  western  counties  of  Arkansas  there  is  mined  a 
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grade  cf  '■c.nl  known  as  semi-anthracite,  having  the  fol- 
lowing  average   analysis : 


Moisture,  per  ''e-t 
\'oltttile.  rxT  rent 
Fixed  carbon,  per  rent 
.Ash.  per  rent 
B.t.U-,  commercial  basis 


}   5 

14  0 

t)0  5 

22  0 

11.400 


In  regard  to  the  glossy  appearance  of  freshly  broken 
pieces  and  the  nature  of  the  fracture  this  fuel  is  similar 
to  Pocahontas  coal.  The  percentage  of  %'olatile  matter 
and  moisture  also  approximates  that  of  the  latter  fuel, 
but  the  different  nature  of  the  volatile  content  and  the 
considerably  higher  percentage  of  ash  give  the  coal 
characteristics  in  burning  which  are  quite  different 
from  Pocahontas  coal.  When  heated  the  tars  appear 
to  volatilize  before  they  reach  the  temperature  at  which 
they  would  become  plastic,  in  contrast  with  Eastern 
coking  coal. 

Instead  of  coking  together  in  lumps,  the  smaller 
chunks  disintegrate  under  heat  so  that  the  fuel  bed  is 
like  a  mass  of  loose  sand.  Because  the  coal  has  these 
characteristics  it  produces  a  dense  fuel  bed,  and  there- 
fore the  depth  of  fire  must  be  less  than  that  used  with 


.\.\ALYSES  OF  SIX  V.\RIETIES  OF  CO.\L 


Name  of  Coal  Gallup. 

N.  .Mex. 

Moisture  .     19  55 

Volatile  content 69  53 

Fixed  carbon     

Ash  1 0  92 

B.t.U  per  lb.  as  fired 8.367 

Percentage  of  combustible 

in  refuse 

Furnace  draft 027 

Flue  gas  temperature 584 

Carbon  dioxide  at  furnace  15  5 
Carbon  dioxide  at  uptake  10  0 
Coal    burned    hourly    per 

s<]uare  foot 40  2 

Per  cent  builder's  rating 

developed      1 46 

Combined  efficiency 71.8 


Raton, 
N.  Mcx. 

Strawn, 
Tex. 

Dewar, 
Okla. 

Jenny 
Lind, 
.\rk. 

Hunting 
ton. 
.Ark 

2  45 
34  99 
46  08 
16  48 
12.059 

2  81 
35  41 
40  23 
21  55 
11.200 

6  27 
27  93 
46  37 
19  43 
10,706 

4  25 
14  28 
58  89 
22  58 
10,874 

3  88 
16  93 
56  06 
23  13 
10,912 

15  9 
0  12 
507 
15  6 
II  7 

22  3 
0  11 
477 

12  2 
9  7 

26  9 
0  23 
520 
12  6 
10  0 

22  9 
0  27 
463 
13  5 
12  9 

19  8 
0  38 
444 
12  4 
11  6 

26  6 

24  65 

27  5 

32  1 

28  5 

154 
72  8 

134 
73.6 

139 
71  7 

170 
74.1 

148 
72  2 

coals  of  high  volatility  for  corresponding  drafts  and 
combustion  rates.  These  low-volatile  coals  are  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  fuels  to  burn  of  all  encountered  in 
this  district,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  ignition. 
Even  with  the  furnaces  designed  for  the  most  intense 
concentration  of  heat  at  the  ignition  point,  semi-an- 
thracite coals  will  ignite  only  on  the  surface  if  radiant 
and  reflected  heat  alone  are  depended  upon.  The  ig- 
nition of  fuel  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fuel  bed  can 
be  accelerated  by  use  of  a  special  gate  having  cor- 
rugated face  tile  in  contact  with  the  fuel. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  experimental  design  of  furnace  first 
worked  out  in  connection  with  semi-anthracite  coal- 
burning  problems.  It  involves  an  expensive  lot  of 
special  tile  shapes,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
brickwork  is  high. 

Equally  good  results  may  be  expected  with  a  sim- 
pler type  of  arch  shown  in  Fig.  3,  though  for  the 
boiler  and  for  the  length  of  stoker  shown  in  Fig.  2  the 
furnace  projection  and  length  of  arch  should  be  in- 
creased when  the  reversed  arch  is  eliminated. 

From  a  long  series  of  tests  of  from  eight  hours  to 
twenty-four  hours'  duration,  six  are  presented  in  the 
accompanying  table.  Efficiencies  as  high  as  78.5  per 
cent  were  obtained  where  unusual  pains  were  taken  to 
maintain  steady  conditions,  but  the  list  chosen  does  not 
include  the  maximum  results.  Tests  typical  of  results 
readily  obtainable  are  of  greater  value  to  the  engineer, 
and  this  point  was  borne  in  mind  in  making  the  selec- 
tion. 

My  experience  in  burning  the  Southwestern  coals 
leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  On  .account  of  the  high-ash  content  and  fusible 
nature  of  their  ash,  these  coals  can  be  burned  with 
highest  efficiency  and  with  least  labor  by  use  of  a  chain 
gi-ate. 

2.  Most   of   the   coals   are   of   high   volatile   content, 


FIGS.   1  AND   2.      TWO   SETTINGS  THAT   SUCCESSFtTLLT   BURN  THE  FUELS  FOR  WHICH  THEY  WERE  DESIGNED 

In  Fig.  1  the  tile  on  the  lower  boiler  tubes  aid  in  maintaining  high  temperature.     Fig.   2  Is  an  experimental  setting  Intended 

for  semi-anthracite 


FIGS.    S   AND  4.      TWO  OTHER  EFFICIENT   SETTINGS 

The  first  embodies  a  spacious  combustion  chamber,  a  high,  steep  arch   and   an   ample   gas   outlet.     In  the  second  the  high,  steep 

arch  and   vertical   bridge  wall   afford   Intense  heat  reflection. 
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ignite  readily  and  burn   freely  if  provided  with  long, 
high-set  arches. 

3.  Semi-anthracite  coal  ignites  least  readily,  but  if 
load  conditions  permit  maintenance  of  steady  furnace 
conditions,  this  fuel  can  be  burned  with  high  efficiency. 
Good  overload  also  can  be  secured  with  liberal  grate 
area. 

4.  As  semi-anthracite  crumbles  in  the  fire  rather  than 
cokes  together  it  is  desirable,  by  the  use  of  a  stoker  chain 
with  finely  divided  and  ample  air  space,  to  reduce 
sifting  of  the  fuel  and  resulting  holes  in  the  fire. 

5.  To  secure  high  furnace  efficiency  at  high  rating  a 
large  furnace  volume  is  desirable.  This  is  insured  by 
setting  horizontal  water-tube  boilers  at  a  front  header 
height  of  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  if  horizontally  baffled  and 
10  ft.  to  13  ft.  if  vertically  baffled. 

6.  Provision  should  be  made  for  furnace  draft  of 
0.30  in.  to  0.60  in.,  and  liberal  grate  area  should  be 
furnished  to  insure  good  overload  capacity  when  burn- 
ing the  medium  and  lower  grades  of  these  coals. 


problem  with  which  the  representatives  of  mining- 
machinery  companies  are  frequently  confronted,  that  is, 
complaints  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  sincere 
but   not   thoroughly   informed   operators. 


Good  Blacksmithing  Is  Necessary  to 
Obtain  Good  Drill  Bits 

By  R.  E.  Dunn 

Xew   York  City 

MANUFACTURERS  of  rock-drilling  machinery  can 
and  do  make  good  rock  drills  and  drill-steel  sharp- 
eners. They  are  unable,  however,  to  eliminate  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  blacksmith.  It  would  seem  that 
the  least  informed  person  would  realize  that  success  in 
rock  drilling  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  black- 
smith turning  out  good  steels.  Although  the  'drill-steel 
sharpener  has  gone  far  toward  improving  the  quality 
of  bits,  yet,  even  with  this  improved  and  special  ma- 
chine, proper  steels  can  be  made  only  if  care  and  judg- 
ment are  exercised  by  the  blacksmith. 

One  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  rock-drilling  ma- 
chinery not  long  ago  received  a  complaint  that  one  of  its 
jackhamers  was  "falling  down"  on  the  job.  In  the 
customer's  own  words,  "the  drill  didn't  have  any  pep." 
One  of  the  company's  representatives  investigated  this 
case  and  the  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  actual 
condition  of  the  bits  that  were  used  in  this  mine.  The 
bit  shown  in  the  center  was  made  by  this  representative 
with  tho  same  machine  that  formed  the  other  four  bits 
shown.  This  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  difficulty  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  sharpening  machine.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  drill  "didn't  have  any  pep"? 

It  is  found  that  a  large  number  of  drill  complaints 
can  be  traced  directly  to  bad  blacksmithing,  against 
which  the  manufacturers  are  waging  a  continual  cam- 
paign of  education.    The  photograph  also  illustrates  the 


Geological  Survey  Issues  Supplement  on 
Coal  Mining  in  Alaska 

AS  IT  is  tributary  to  the  Government  railroad  and 
.  because  of  the  coal-mining  developments  carried  on 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  through  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission,  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  in 
Alaska,  is  just  now  of  special  interest.  The  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  has  therefore  issued,  in  its  Bulletin  712-E, 
a  paper  by  Theodore  Chapin  entitled  "Mining  Develop- 
ments in  the  Matanuska  Coal  Field." 

Mr.  Chapin  is  in  charge  of  the  branch  office  of  the 
Geological  Survey  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  is  actively 
co-operating  with  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commis- 
sion in  the  development  of  these  mines.  His  report  is 
part  of  the  Geological  Survey's  regular  annual,  account 
of  mining  in  Alaska  and  is  based  on  several  weeks' 
field  work  done  at  different  times  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1918  and  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mining 
and  prospecting  that  were  done  in  that  year. 

The  report  includes  a  brief  description  of  the  general 
geology  of  the  coal  field,  a  statement  of  the  results  of 
tests  and  analyses  of  the  coal,  a  detailed  account  of  the 
mining  and  prospecting  done  in  1918,  and  descriptions 
of  the  geologic  features  at  the  mines  and  maps  of  areas 
r.ear  them,  as  well  as  many  sections  showing  the  geologic 
relations  of  the  coal  beds.  The  report  is  supplemental 
to  the  more  general  accounts  of  the  geology  and  coal  of 
the  Matanuska  Valley  that  have  already  been  published 
by  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  same  bulletin  contains  also  a  short  paper  by  Mr. 
Chapin  entitled  "Lode  Development  in  the  Willow  Creek 
District,"  which  is  the  customaiy  brief  annual  state- 
ment of  the  developments  of  the  year  of  the  gold  lode 
mines  of  that  district. 

Bulletin  712-E  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from 
the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  

Income  Tax  for  1919  Will  Amount  to 
$.3,500,000,000 

INCOME  and  e.xcess  profits  taxes  aggregating  $908,- 
829,172  were  paid  as  the  first  in.stallment  of  the  tax 
bill  for  1919.  While  these  figures  do  not  represent  an 
exact  one-fourth  of  the  taxes  for  last  year,  they  indi- 
cate col'ection  for  the  entire  year  of  approximately 
^3,500,000,000,  Treasury  officials  say.  The  State  of  New 
York  paid  $214.(;44.232  and  the  Second  District  of  New 
York  paid  $154,505,989. 


PROPERLY  AND  IXIPKOPERLY  FORGED  BITS 


To  Report  on  Coal  Traffic  Rates 

A  FAVORABLE  report  has  been  made  to  the  House 
on  a  resolution  by  Representative  Thompson  of 
Ohio,  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report 
on  the  cost  of  transportation  of  coal  by  canals  and  other 
navigable  waters  as  compared  with  costs  for  transport- 
ing coal  by  rail.  The  committee  points  out  that  there 
are  wide  differences  in  existing  estimates  of  co.sts  for 
coal  carriage  on  both  rail  and  water  carriers. 
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Costs  Constitute  the  Only  Fair  Basis 
For  Fixing  Prices 

In  Figuring  Costs.  It  Is  Held,  Allowance  Should  Be  Made  for  Reasonable 
Wages  for  the  Proprietors  and  Equitable  Interest  on  Capital  Invested-  Indus- 
tries Will  Prosper  in  Proportion  to  Their  Freedom  from  Artificial  Restraint 

By  Frank  Wilbur  Main* 

Pittsburgh,  I'll. 


AS  IS  sometimes  pointed  out,  history  confirms  the 
l\  fact  that  it  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  for  each 
X  A.  generation  to  feel  that  the  problems  confrontinjr 
it  are  more  difficult,  more  unusual  and  more  far-reach- 
ing in  their  effect  than  those  that  have  ever  been  met  by 
mankind  before.  It  is  also  a  universal  human  trait  to 
feel  that  the  solutions 
that  are  used  in  work- 
ing out  these  problems 
are  new  and  original. 
This  is  the  7iew  day  of 
costs  and  cost  accounting, 
so  we  are  told,  and  in 
one  way  or  another 
every  business  concern 
and  every  association  and 
business  man  are  being 
urged  to  base  the  selling 
price  of  their  products 
upon   the   cost   thereof. 

This  latter  I,  of  course, 
subscribe  to  and  agree  with,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
impression  is  often  created  that  the  calculating  of  costs 
is  something  new  and  something  peculiar  to  our  own 
day  and  generation,  and  yet  I  believe  that  if  we  will 
but  stop  and  think  we  must  realize  that  in  every  day 
and  every  age  costs  were  obtained,  not  perhaps  in  all 
of  their  refinem.ent,  but  costs  nevertheless.  Some  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago  the  Greatest  Teacher  of  all 
times  made  a  statement  in  a  manner  which  indicated 
that  the  obtaining  of  costs  was  a  well  recognized  cus- 
tom of  procedure  even  at  that  time:  "Which  of  you, 
intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first. 
and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to 
finish?" 

The  subject  of  costs  is  a  branch  of  the  science 
or  art  of  accountancy  and  has  been  developed  by 
accountants.  These  gentlemen,  though  not  then  so 
named,  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Caesar  and 
helped  calculate  the  costs  of  his  foreign  conquests.  When 
Columbus  discovered  America  the  profession  of  ac- 
countancy was  well  established  and  this  presupposes 
a  knowledge  and  use  of  costs.  This  is  true  today, 
for  the  Encyclopedia  Britanniea  defines  accountancy  as 
"a  science  by  means  of  which  all  mercantile  and  finan- 
cial transactions,  whether  in  money  or  in  money's  worth, 
including  operations  completed  and  engagements  under- 
taken to  be  fulfilled  at  once  or  in  a  future,  however 
remote,  may  be  recorded;  and  this  science  comprises 
a  knowledge  of  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  statis- 
tics    .     .     .     and  of  ascertaining  or  estimating  on  cor- 


Mr.  Main's  message,  while  not  sa  intended, 
fits  the  present  case  of  the  coal  operator. 
The  impellins  Incentive  for  accurate  cost 
keeping  should  come  from  within  and  not 
through  orders  with  penalty  provisions  from 
a  Governmental  agency.  Standardized  fun- 
damental methods  of  cost  accounting  are 
advocated.  Writer  believes  with  the  coal 
operator  that  industry  will  prosper  most 
when    artificial    restrictions    are    removed. 


•Senior  partner  :n  the  accounting  firm  of  Main  &  Co.  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  .Ac- 
countants. 


rect  bases  the  cost  oi  any  operation,  whether  in  money, 
in  commoditie.'^,  in  time,  in  life  or  in  any  wasting 
property." 

Speaking  generally,  and,  of  course,  recognizing 
individual  exceptions,  costs  have  always,  and  of  neces- 
sity,  determined   selling  prices.     The  great  trouble  in 

the  past  was  that  while 
you  would  never  fail  to 
get  attention  when  you 
talked  of  selling  prices, 
each  man  thought  his 
cost  system  was  either  too 
secret  to  be  discussed  or 
too  unimportant  to  re- 
quire special  study.  The 
price  h  i  s  competitor 
charged  was  sufficient 
cost    system   for   him. 

Herbert  Hoover  in  a 
very  interesting  article  on 
"Agricultural  Readjust- 
ment and  the  High  Cost  of  Living,"  in  a  very  recent 
issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  has  stated  that 
the  cost  of  raising  various  farm  products  in  this  country 
is  not  the  determining  basis  of  selling  prices,  but  that 
these  selling  prices  are  fi.xed  by  the  impact  of  world 
wholesale  prices.  In  other  words,  in  respect  to  certain 
farm  products  which  are  grown  the  world  over,  the 
world  cost  rather  than  the  United  States  cost  is  the 
nredominating  factor  in  this  country.  While  with 
certain  modifications  this  perhaps  is  true,  yet  it  only 
confirms  the  fact  that  taking  any  product  over  a  wide 
enough  field,  the  selling  price  for  any  long-continued 
period  cannot  be  less  than  cost. 

I  know  that  many  will  say  that  it  is  possible,  even 
over  a  wide  territory,  to  omit  certain  costs  and  to  still 
continue  production  for  a  long  period  of  time,  also 
that  it  is  possible  for  large  business  groups  to  carry  on 
expensive  side  lines  at  the  expense  of  more  productive 
products.  I,  however,  still  contend  that  the  cost  of  any 
product  over  a  sufficiently  wide  area  of  territory, 
including  reasonable  wages  for  the  proprietors  and 
reasonable  wage  or  interest  return  on  the  invested 
capital,  is  the  dead  level  below  which  business  or  indus- 
try cannot  indefinitely  survive. 

The  instinctive  struggle  for  life  is  so  strong  that  no 
human  being  will  willingly  suffocate,  and  likewise  no 
business  will  forever  continue  on  a  basis  from  which 
it  cannot  grow  or  develop.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
unwarranted  individual  business  enterprises;  I  am 
speaking  of  business  trades  and  industries  as  a  whole. 
If  cost  is  the  basis  for  prices  it  is  well  to  consider 
briefly  just  what  is  included  in  cost.  I  am  not  now 
speaking    of    "cost"    as    a    technical    accounting    word, 
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which  in  many  cases  includes  only  part  of  the  actual 
elements  that  determine  the  basis  of  prices,  nor  am  I 
including  in  cost  the  profit  which  is  and  must  be  the 
inherent  and  natural  reward  of  industry,  ingenuity  and 
genius  (which  profit  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  form  of  civilization  as  the  elements 
of  cost  itself).    The  cost  I  am  speaking  of  includes: 


1.  Wages  and  salaries. 

2.  Materials  and  supplies. 

3.  Overhead  or  burden,  including  administrative, 
general  and  selling  expenses,  depreciation,  deple- 
tion, etc. 

4.  Remuneration  of  proprietors  for  own  services. 

5.  Remuneration  of  investment  for  use  thereof. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  first  three  classes 

of  expenditures.     Our  farming  friends  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  their  farming  costs  include  a  reason- 
able remuneration  for  the  farmer  and  the  members  of 
his  family  for  their  own  labor.     This  is  also  true  in 
all  other  enterprises.     The   individual   merchant   often 
feels  that  he  has  made,  say  $15,000  in  a  year,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  has  made  only  that  part  of  $15,000 
which  is  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  his 
own  services  and  a  fair  return  on  his  capital  invested. 
There   has   been   a   great   deal   of   discussion    among 
accountants  as  to  whether  interest  is  or  is  not  an  item 
of  cost.     It  is  certain  that  that  part  of  the  investment 
in    any    business    which    is    represented    by    borrowed 
capital  carries   an   interest  charge   as   a   remuneration 
thereof  which  must  be  provided  for.     That  part  of  the 
investment   in   excess  of  borrowed  capital  has  just  as 
much  right  to  a  fair  remuneration  as  a  farmer  has  for 
his  own  labor  on   his  own   farm,   and  unless  properly 
rewarded  capital  gradually  wastes  away  of  dry-rot. 

In  these  days  when  men  are  considering  very  seriously 
the  various  phases  of  industrial  democracy  and  when 
so  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  interest 
of  the  worker  in  the  profit  of  the  business,  the  inherent 
right  of  a  return  for  capital  on  itself  for  its  own 
services  should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

While  costs  are  a  basis  of  prices,  I  am  nevertheless 
opposed  to  any  attempt  to  place  selling  prices  generally 
upon  a  cost  plus  basis.  Cost  plus  contracts  and  cost 
plus  arrangements  have  almost  always  been  found,  and 
I  believe  usually  will  be  found,  productive  of  waste, 
inefficiency  and  extravagance.  I  am  in  favor,  however, 
of  each  industry,  as  far  as  possible,  standardizing  its 
fundamental  methods  of  cost  accounting  procedure. 

I  am  so  certain  of  the  economic  principle  that  cost 
forms  the  basis  of  all  prices,  and  am  so  opposed  to 
en  masse  regulation,  believing  that  the  same  stifles 
individual  initiative  and  enterprise,  whether  govern- 
mental or  association,  that  I  believe  that  industries  as 
a  whole  will  prosper  most  naturally  and  effectively 
according  to  the  degree  that  all  artificial  restraints  are 
removed.  Accurate  khowledge  by  each  association  and 
by  each  business  man  of  their  own  costs  is  the  one  un- 
failing safety  valve. 

While  it  probably  is  true  that  limited  governmental 
regulation  is  necessary  in  respect  to  certain  industries, 
I  believe  that  the  public  could  be  far  more  protected  if 
cur  Federal  trade  agencies  were  directed  to  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses  as  the  same  arise,  rather  than  to  the 
regulation  of  all  businesses  and  industries,  as  now  seems 
to  be  attempted.  I  also  feel  that  there  is  grave  danger 
in  individual  associations  attempting  a  regulation  in 
their  own  trades  which   when  exerted  by  the  Govern- 


ment has  been  found  to  be  most  unsatisfactory  and 
which  I  believe  will  be  found  almost  unequally  unsatis- 
factory by  whomever  it  may  be  attempted. 

We  are  realizing  that  any  addition  to  normal  cost, 
as,  for  instance,  unscientific  excess  profit  taxes,  auto- 
matically and  unfailingly  raises  prices  to  the  customer. 
From  general  comment  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
such  a  result  was  something  that  could  not  be  fore- 
seen. Yet  in  1767,  153  years  ago,  there  appeared  in 
the  London  Magazine  the  following  statement: 

"Every  new  tax  does  not  only  affect  the  price  of  the 
commodity  on  which  it  is  laid  but  that  of  all  others, 
whether  taxed  or  not,  and  which  at  first  sight  it  seems 
to  have  no  manner  of  connection.     .     . 

"Taxes,  like  the  various  streams  which  form  a  general 
inundation,  by  whatever  channels  they  separately  find 
admission,  unite  at  last  and  overwhelm  the  whole.  .  .  . 
"The  increase  of  taxes  must  increase  the  price  of 
everything,  whether  taxed  or  not,  and  this  is  one  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  present  extraordinary  advance  of  pro- 
visions and  all  the  necessaries  of  life." 

This  is  not  a  time  to  discuss  taxes  and  I  am  mention- 
ing this  matter  only  to  illustrate  that  any  unnatural 
addition  to  cost  cannot  do  other  than  produce  unfavor- 
able and  distressing  results,  whether  it  be  unscientific 
taxes,  expensive  regulation,  unwarranted  profit,  or  any 
other  undue  addition. 

From  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
addition  of  any  excessive  or  unusual  profit  and  I  believe 
that  no  trade  association  can  do  any  more  important 
work  than  to  agitate  against  unreasonable  profits. 
Unreasonable  profits  will,  in  the  long  run.  and  looked 
upon  from  a  world  viewpoint,  bring  untoward  results 
just  as  certainly  as  inadequate  profits,  and  will  do  just 
as  much  to  upset  business  conditions. 


Peat,  Widely  Used  as  Fuel  in  Europe,  is 
Much  Used  as  Fertilizer  in  U.  S. 

PEAT  may  be  utilized  in  numerous  and  varied  ways. 
In  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  a  bulletin  of 
the  Geological  Survey  notes,  it  is  used  for  fuel  and  as 
the  basis  for  many  manufacturing  industries.  Gas, 
charcoal,  coke  and  a  number  of  valuable  byproducts  are 
produced  from  it.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  raw 
materials  in  Europe  peat  and  peat  moss  are  employed 
also  as  substitutes  for  absorbent  cotton  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  surgical  dressings,  for  wood,  and  for  cotton  and 
woolen  cloth. 

In  the  United  States  peat  is  utilized  chiefly  as 
fertilizer  filler,  as  stable  litter,  and  as  an  absorbent  for 
the  uncrj'stallized  residues  of  beet  and  cane  sugar 
refineries  in  the  manufacture  of  stock  feed. 

Peat  has  long  been  used  in  fertilizing  the  soil,  having 
been  either  applied  as  a  direct  fertilizer  or  used  as  a 
filler  for  commercial  fertilizer.  Analyses  of  the  peats  of 
the  United  States  show  an  average  nitrogen  content  of 
about  2  per  cent,  a  proportion  somewhat  higher  than 
that  found  in  some  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  value  of  peat  in  soil  fertilization  is  found  in  its 
nitrogen  content  and  in  the  beneficial  mechanical  effect 
it  produces  upon  certain  lands.  Black,  thoroughly 
decompo.sed  peats  are  most  .satisfactory  for  fertilizer, 
as  such  peats  are  generally  heavier  and  more  compact 
and  contain  more  nitrogen  and  less  fibrous  material 
than  the  brown  tj-pes. 
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What  Barrier  Coal  Has  Been  and  Should  Be 
Left  to  Protect  Anlliraeite  Mines — I 

Records  Several  Cases  Where  Barrier  Pillars  Were  Provided,  What  Rock  Overburden 
and  Water  Pressure  They  Sustained,  Their  Thickness,  Height  and  Character  and  Their 
Ability  to  Satisfactorily  Function — Some  Experience  Is  Given  as  to  Longitudinal  Draw 

By  W.  B.  Richards* 

Hazleton,  Pa. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  subjects  connected 
with  the  laying  out  of  a  mining  property  is  the 
determination  of  the  necessary,  and  therefore  the 
required,  width  for  barrier  and  shaft  pillars.  A  barrier 
pillar  is  a  coal  rib  left  in  place  between  the  workings 
of  adjoining  mines.  A  shaft  pillar  is  the  coal  reserved 
on  either  side  of  a  shaft  to  protect  the  surface  from 
subsidence  and  the  shaft  from  distortion  and  injury.  A 
fire  pillar  is  a  coal  block  into  which  normally  a  breast 
would  have  been  driven,  but  which  is  left  unworked  in 
order  to  provide  a  solid  pillar  where  a  dam  can  be  con- 


FIG.    1.      .SECTIOX  THROUGH   KEHLEY  RUN   MINE 
This   mine   was   flooded    to   extinguish  a   mine   Are,   the  pressure 
of  a  232-tt.  head  of  water  coming  upon  a  pillar  40  ft  thick.     This 
pressure  was  successfully  sustained. 


•Consulting  engineer.  Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co. 


structed.  In  case  of  a  fire,  the  portion  of  the  mine 
controlled  can  be  sealed  off  by  such  a  dam  or  flooded, 
without  the  balance  of  the  operation  being  affected. 

If  adjoining  mines  are  owned  by  a  single  company 
the  barrier  pillars  usually  are  established  approximately 
midway  between  the  main  openings  of  the  two  opera- 
tions, so  as  to  divide  the  territory  equally.  If  adjoining 
properties  are  owned  by  different  companies  or  individu- 
als, the  land  line  becomes  the  dividing  line,  and  the  bar- 
rier pillar  is  established  on  either  side  of  this  line  as  a 
center.  Sometimes  barrier  pillars  run  lengthwise  with 
the  strike  of  the  bed,  and  then  one  mine  is  below  the 
other  and  the  pillars  run  in  the  direction  of  the  gang- 
ways. When  they  run  parallel  with  the  dip,  they 
separate  two  mines  that  are  side  by  side.  In  the  event 
of  a  mine  fire,  a  barrier  pillar  of  sufficient  strength 
would  permit  of  flooding  the  burning  mine  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  to  the  employees 
in  the  neighboring  operation.  If  a  mine  had  reached 
the  stage  where  it  was  unprofitable  to  work,  it  could 
with  equal  safety  be  abandoned  and  allowed  to  fill  with 
water. 

Barrier  Pillars  Have  to  Meet  Three  Forces 

The  decisive  test  of  a  barrier  pillar  comes  when  the 
bed  has  been  completely  robbed  on  both  sides  of  the 
pillar.  This  coal  must  then  bear  the  full  weight  of  the 
overlying  strata,  and  will  be  affected  by  the  lateral 
draw.  When  one  mine  is  abandoned  and  allowed  to 
fill  with  water,  the  pressure  of  the  water  also  pushes 
against  this  pillar,  and  these  three  combined  forces  have 
to  be  resisted. 

The  Anthracite  Mining  Law  of  Pennsylvania,  Art.  3, 
Sec.  10,  states  that  it  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  owners 
of  adjoining  coal  properties  to  leave,  or  cause  to  be  left, 


FIG.   2 

Plan  of  Barrier  Pillar 

This  pillar,  300  ft.  wide, 
resisted,  without  seepage, 
a  45.5-ft.  head  of  water 
for  fifteen  years  on  the 
side  marked  "A,"  the 
workings  on  that  side  be- 
ing allowed  to  fill  with 
water.  The  pillar  will  be 
maintained  at  that  width 
to  a  depth  of  570  ft. 
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FIG.   3.     VERTIC.VL   SECTION  ON  THE   LINE   OF  THE  BAR- 
RIER   PILLAR   SHOWN   IN   FIG.    2 
Four  beds  were   worked.      On    one  side  of  the  barrier  three  beds 
and  on  the  otlier  .-iick-  two  beds  were  robbed  to  the  pillar 

a  pillar  of  coal  in  each  seam  or  bed  of  coal  worked  by 
them  along  the  line  of  the  adjoining  property,  of  such 
width  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pillar  to  be 
left  by  the  adjoining  property  owners,  it  will  be  a 
sufficient  barrier  for  the  safety  of  all  employees  of 
either  mine  in  case  the  other,  working  should  be  aban- 
doned and  allowed  to  fill  with  water;  such  width  of 
pillar  to  be  determined  by  the  engineers  representing 
the  adjoining  property  owners,  together  with  the  inspec- 
tor of  the  district  in  which  the  mine  is  situated.  The 
surveys  of  the  face  of  the  workings  along  such  pillar 
•shall  be  made  in  duplicate  and  must  practically  agree. 

The  prime  factors  governing  the  determination  of  the 
width  of  pillar  required  are:  (1)  The  depth  of  the 
bed  below  the  surface,  which  is  the  measure  of  pres- 
sure; (.2)  the  compressive  strength  of  the  coal ;  (3)  the 
inclination  of  the  bed;  (4)  the  thickness  and  nature  of 
the  bed,  whether  the  coal  is  soft,  shelly  or  hard;  (5)  the 
nature  of  the  overlying  strata. 
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FIG.  4.  LONGITL'IH.N'AL  .'^Ei-TION  OF  A  BARRIER  BETWEE.N 
TWO  AlUdlNING  MINES 
Mine  marked  "A"  was  nbamloned  and  allowed  to  fill  with  water. 
The   pillar    for   year.^   has  .tin  r  .sstully   withstood    the    pre.ssure   of 
water  to  which  It  Iim.i  been  subjected 


The  following  factors  for  determining  the  width  of 
barrier  pillars  required  have  been  investigated: 

The  squeezing  and  crushing  strengths  of  anthracite 
coal  have  been  tested  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anthra- 
cite Engineer*  Club  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  specific 
gravity  and  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  strata  over- 
lying the  coal  beds  have  been  determined  by  John  H. 
Savage,  chemist  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co., 
of  Lansford,  Pa. 

Barrier  pillars  have  been  tested  under  working  condi- 
tions in  the  southern  and  western  anthracite  fields. 
Here  pillars  have  been  established,  the  mines  abandoned, 
and  allowed  to  fill  with  water,  to  depths  ranging  from 
300  to  800  ft.  from  the  surface,  in  coal  varying  frojn 
10  to  50  ft.  thick  and  inclined  from  zero  to  70  deg. 

By  te.sts  made  on  samples  from  the  several  coal  fields, 
it  has  been  found  that  a  pressure  of  216  tons  to  the 
square  foot  will  cause  the  ordinary  mine  pillar  to  begin 
cracking,  while  a  pressure  about  twice  as  great  will 
crush  it  to  powder.  In  general,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  crushing  strength  of  mine  pillars  varies  inversely  to 
the  sfjuare  root  of  the  thickness  of  the  bed.  The  same 
general  rule  apparently  holds  true  for  the  squeezing 
.-'trength  in  all  cases  where  the  height  of  the  pillar  is 
less  than  its  width. 

Crushing  Strength  3  Tons  Per  Square  Inch 

In  tall  pillars,  having  a  height  greater  than  their 
width,  the  squeezing  strength  remains  nearly  constant, 
while  the  crushing  strength  continues  to  diminish  with 
the  height.  The  average  squeezing  strength  of  a  mine 
pillar  is  about  three  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  average  crushing  strength  is  about  twice  as  much, 
or  six  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  pressure  or  weight  upon  a  pillar  varies  directly 
as  the  depth  from  the  surface,  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  of  the  dip.  In  general,  the  greater  the 
depth,  the  larger  must  be  the  pillar.  As  the  load  pro- 
ducing the  first  crack  in  a  mine  pillar,  that  is  a  load 
.•<uch  that  the  coal  beings  to  scale  on  the  outside  of  the 
block,  is  216  tons  to  the  square  foot,  and  the  weight  of 
the  ovGrlying  strata  averages  163  lb.  to  the  cubic  foot, 
a  level  bed  at  a  depth  of  2,650  ft.  below  the  surface 
supporting  only  the  roof  immediately  below  it  would 
be  under  such  a  pressure  that  it  would  commence  to 
squeeze.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  mass  of  strata  resting  on  the  pillar  does  not 
overhang.  If  the  strata  overhang,  the  pillar  would  com- 
mence to  squeeze  at  a  lesser  depth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  specific  gravity 
and  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  slate,  pea  conglomerate, 
and  hard  gray  sandstone  from  the  mines  at  Lans- 
ford, Pa.: 

Speclflc  Welfrht  per 

Gravity  Cu.ft..  Lb. 

Slate    2.60  162 

I'ea  eonslomerate    2.6.')  165 

Hard    pay   sandstone 2.68  167 

The  average  weight  of  the  strata  overlying  the  Mam- 
moth bed  in  the  basin  at  Lansford  is  163  lb.  per  cubic 
foot. 

At  the  Harleigh  Mines  near  Hazleton  in  the  year  1877 
the  surface  subsided,  owing  to  the  robbing  of  the  pillars, 
and  Black  Creek  broke  into  the  mines.  The  barrier 
pillar  established  between  the  Harleigh  and  Ebervale 
mines  was  45  ft.  thick  and  the  bed  was  30  ft.  in  thick- 
ness  and   composed   of   good    hard   coal.      The    vertical 
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FIG.   D.     VERTICAL.  SECTION  ON  THE  LINE  OF   THE   BAR  KIER  PILLAR  SHOWN  IN  FIG.  4 
The  pillar  was  made  190  ft.  wide  for  a  portion  of  its  depth  and  300  ft.    wide  for  the  balance 


distance  to  the  surface  was  300  ft.  When  the  water  in 
the  basin,  or  Lower  Level,  of  the  Harleigh  mines  had 
risen  to  height  of  45  ft.  it  commenced  to  ooze  through 
the  barrier  pillar  into  the  Ebervale  operation.  The  mine 
inspector  did  not  consider  this  pillar  strong  enough  to 
resist  a  head  of  water  of  this  height,  and  notified  the 
owners  of  the  Ebervale  mines  of  the  conditions  existing 
and  of  the  danger  that  the  barrier  pillar  might  fail. 

This  was  alarming  news  to  the  Ebervale  people,  as 
they  did  not  anticipate  that  the  caving-in  of  the  Har- 
leigh  mines  would  be  of  so  damaging  a  character  to 
their  operations.  For  their  own  safety,  however,  they 
were  compelled  to  install  at  a  great  expense  three  addi- 
tional pumps,  column  lines  and  steam  lines.  They  then 
tapped  the  water  by  six  3-in.  drill  holes  through  the 
barrier  pillar.  They  were  thus  compelled  to  handle  the 
water  from  the  Harleigh  mines,  as  these  workings  by 
this  time  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  pumps  taken  out. 

Pillar  Almost  Collapses  Under  Pressure 

At  a  colliery  where  a  serious  mine  fire  occurred  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  extinguish  it  by  sealing  it  up, 
and  also  by  flushing,  but  both  methods  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  operators  were  compelled  to  flood  the  mines. 
The  depth  from  the  surface  was  600  ft.  and  the  bed 
was  16  ft.  thick,  while  the  barrier  pillar  was  130  ft. 
wide.  When  the  water  reached  a  height  of  235  ft.  the 
officials  in  the  adjoining  mines  were  alarmed  by  the 
large  amount  of  water  that  percolated  through  the  coal 
in  the  pillar.  The  coal  was  cracking  and  squeezing,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  the  pillar  was  yielding  under  the 
pressure  of  the  water  from  the  adjoining  mine. 

The  mine  inspector  was  called,  and  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  pillar  he  notified  the  company  into  whose 
mines  the  water  was  percolating  through  the  barrier  to 
suspend  operations.  He  then  notified  the  company  that 
was  flooding  its  mine  to  stop  pumping  water  into  it 
until  the  barrier  pillar  could  be  strengthened  by  flush- 
ing. A  borehole  was  then  drilled  from  the  surface  and 
two  inside  breasts  were  flushed  full  of  culm.    The  flood- 


ing was  then  continued  until  water  rose  to  a  height  of 
415  ft.  and  the  fire  was  extinguished. 

In  another  mine  a  chain  pillar  80  ft.  thick  was 
i-eserved  as  a  barrier  pillar.  When  the  mine  on  the  high 
side  of  this  pillar  was  abandoned  and  allowed  to  fill  with 
water,  it  percolated  through  the  pillar  in  large  quanti- 
ties. The  operators  in  the  lower  workings  had  to  stand 
the  extra  expense  of  pumping  this  water. 

In  any  given  basin  the  mines  will  not  all  be  exhausted 
at  the  same  time.  The  mining  company  first  to  work 
out  its  coal  will  remove  its  pumping  machinery,  and 
allow  the  abandoned  mine  to  fill  with  water.  The  bar- 
rier pillar  must  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
pressui'e  of  water  that  will  then  come  against  it. 

This  proves  the  importance  of  leaving  barrier  pillars 
or  a  dividing  wall  of  sufficient  strength  between  mines. 
Some  mines  have  nearly  reached  the  point  of  exhaustion, 
and  will  be  abandoned  and  allowed  to  fill  with  water 
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FIG.   6.      LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  A   BARRIER  PILLAR 

LEFT   BETWEEN   SLOPES 

This  pillar  is  now  withstanding  a  head  of  2ii.>  ft  of  water.     !•  has 

successfully  resisted  this  pressure  for  some  time 
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FIG.   7.      LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OP  A  BARRIER  PILLAR  180  FT.  WIDE 
For  years  this  pillar  has  successfully  withstood  a  323-ft.  head  of  water,  the  mine  marked  "Y"  being  abandoned 


without  pillar  strength  being  considered.  The  question 
will  then  arise:  Is  the  barrier  pillar  of  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  water  that  will  come  against  it? 
If  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  engineers  and  mine  inspec- 
tor that  it  is  not  safe,  the  owners  of  the  mine  still 
operating  will  have  to  go  to  great  expense  in  installing 
additional  pumps,  pump  house,  sumps,  column  lines, 
power  lines,  etc.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  they 
have  to  tap  the  water  by  drill  holes  through  the  barrier 
pillar  and  pump  it  from  the  abandoned  mine.  If  the 
necessary  width  of  barrier  pillar  had  been  left  much 
trouble  and  worry  for  all  parties  concerned  would  have 
been  obviated  and  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
thousands  of  dollars  would  have  been  avoided. 

Forty-Foot  Pillar  Withstands  Water-Head 
Fig.  1  is  a  cross  section  through  the  Kehley  Run 
mine  at  Shenandoah.  It  shows  the  Water,  Middle  and 
Lower  levels.  In  1880  a  serious  mine  fire  occurred  in 
the  Middle  Level.  On  the  Lower  Level  to  the  west  the 
workings  were  connected  with  the  Kohinoor  mines, 
which  were  developed  at  lower  elevation.  This  pre- 
vented the  flooding  of  the  Kehley  Run  mine.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  water  flowing  westward  into  the  Kohinoor 
mines,  the  construction  of  a  dam  was  considered.  This 
would  throw  a  2.52-ft.  head  of  water,  equivalent  to  110 
lb.  pressure  per  square  inch,  onto  the  chain  pillar  that 
was  left  between  the  Middle-Level  gangway  and  the  face 
of  the  breasts  that  had  been  driven  up  from  the  Lower 
Level. 

On  line  of  breast  No.  12,  which  is  shown  on  the  sec- 
tion, the  chain  pillar  was  only  40  ft.  thick,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  be  the  point  of  least  resistance.  The  bed 
was  50  ft.  in  thickness  and  of  good  hard  coal.  It  was 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  40  deg.  On  the  Middle  Level 
the  breast  pillars  had  been  robbed  down  to  the  stump 
heading  and  the  top  r(x:k  had  fallen.  On  the  Lower 
Level  the  breasts  were  worked  30  ft.  in  height,  leaving 
in  place  20  ft.  of  the  top  of  the  bed.  The  breast  was  2G 
ft.  wide. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  mine  inspector  and  the 
engineers  that  under  these  conditions  the  chain  pillar, 


which  was  40  ft.  wide,  would  be  of  sufficient  strength 
to  hold  the  water.  Brick  dams  were  accordingly  con- 
structed on  the  Middle  and  Lower  levels,  and  the  mine 
filled  with  water.  The  chain  pillar  of  40  ft.  width  suc- 
cessfully held  the  hydraulic  pressure  thus  imposed. 

Another  Pitching  Pillar  Holds  Back  Water 

Packer  No.  2  Colliery  was  flooded  to  extinguish  a 
mine  fire  in  the  Mammoth  Vein.  The  bed  at  this  point 
was  37  ft.  thick  and  was  composed  of  good  hard 
coal,  dipping  43  deg.  A  chain  pillar  66  ft.  thick  suc- 
cessfully resisted  a  head  of  water  of  315  feet.  The 
breast  pillars  were  all  in  place.  This  illustrates  the 
strength  of  a  bed  on  the  pitch  where  it  is  in  good  con- 
dition and  hard. 

Fig.  2  is  a  longitudinal  section  showing  a  barrier  pillar 
that  was  established  between  adjoining  mines.  It  was 
300  ft.  wide  and  was  to  remain  that  width  from  the 
surface  to  the  basin,  a  depth  of  570  ft.  The  mine 
marked  "A"  was  abandoned  and  allowed  to  fill  with 
water.  The  lowest  gangway  worked  was  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,040  ft.  above  tide.  The  elevation  of  the  over- 
flow at  the  surface  was  1,495  ft.,  giving  a  head  of  water 
of  455  ft.  There  were  three  beds  mined  and  robbed  at 
the  pillar  line— the  Bottom  Split  9  ft.  thick,  the  Skid- 
more  10  ft.  thick,  and  the  Buck  Mountain  23  ft.  thick. 

In  the  mine  on  the  right  marked  "B"  the  Skidmore 
and  Buck  Mountain  Bed  had  been  worked  and  robbed 
to  the  pillar  line.  The  latter  bed  from  the  bottom  slate 
upward  consisted  of  1  ft.  of  dirt,  14  ft.  of  good  coal,  8 
ft.  of  slate,  coal  and  dirt,  and  a  hard  sandstone  top. 

The  width  of  this  pillar  was  established  by  the  mine 
inspector,  although  the  engineers  for  the  adjoining 
mines  did  not  believe  that  so  wide  a  pillar  was  neces- 
sary. This  pillar  was  in  existence  and  successfully  held 
back  the  water  for  about  fifteen  years  when  the  water 
was  pumped  out  and  the  mine  re-opened.  Fig.  3  is  a 
cross-section  on  the  line  of  this  pillar. 

Fig.  4  is  a  longitudinal  section  showing  a  barrier 
pillar  that  was  established  between  adjoining  mines  by 
the  mine  inspector  and  the  engineers  of  the  adjoining 
operations.      Mine    marked    "A"    was    abandoned    and 
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filled  with  water.  The  elevation  of  the  lowest  Ran(?way 
was  176  It.  above  tide,  while  that  of  the  overflow  at  the 
surface  was  821  ft,  thus  giving  a  head  of  water  of 
()45  ft.  The  ganjrvvay  was  800  ft.  in  depth  from  the 
surface.  At  this  depth  a  barrier  pillar  300  ft.  thick  waa 
left.  The  bed  was  20  ft.  thick,  and  consisted  from  the 
bottom  slate  upward  of  3  ft.  of  good  coal,  1  ft.  of  dirt, 
12  ft.  of  good  coal,  then  4  ft.  of  dirt,  soft  coal  and  clod ; 
the  inclination  was  25  deg.  The  bed  was  completely 
robbed  on  both  sides  of  the  barrier  pillar. 

In  the  same  mine,  in  a  different  bed  at  a  gangway 
elevation  of  432  ft.  above  tide  and  at  a  depth  of  600 
ft.  from  the  surface,  there  is  a  head  of  water  of  390  ft. 
The  barrier  pillar  at  this  level  is  190  ft.  in  width.  The 
bed  is  ten  feet  thick  and  of  good  hard  coal,  inclined  from 
25  to  45  deg.  The  bed  was  completely  robbed  at  the, 
pillar  line  in  mine  marked  "A".  In  the  adjoining  opera- 
tion, marked  "B,"  breasts  were  driven  in  the  Skidmore 
bed  5  ft.  thick,  the  bottom  split  20  ft.  thick  and  the 
middle  split  10  ft.  thick,  that  is  in  the  same  beds  as 
those  worked  in  mine  marked  "A,"  but  the  breast  pillars 
have  here  not  yet  been  drawn.  This  barrier  pillar  for 
years  has  resisted  the  pressure  of  water  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed. 

In  Deep  Mines  300-Ft.  Ribs  Have  Been  Left 

At  the  level  located  432  ft.  above  tide  the  workings  in 
the  mine  marked  "A"  had  been  driven  years  ago  to 
within  40  ft.  of  the  land  line.  When  the  mine  adjoining, 
which  was  developed  at  a  later  date,  approached  that 
line,  150  ft.  of  pillar  on  its  side  of  the  line  was  left  in 
place,  making  the  barrier  pillar  at  this  level  190  ft.  wide. 
Below  this  level  the  mine  inspector  and  engineers  of 
the  adjoining  mines  decided  that  a  pillar  300  ft.  wide 
would  be  required,  each  mine  to  leave  150  ft.  on  its 
side  of  the  land  line.  This  pillar  was  established  to  the 
basin,  a  depth  of  1,400  ft.  from  the  surface.  The  bottom 
split  of  the  Mammoth  Vein  was  1,200  ft.  from  the  sur- 
face.   Fig.  5  is  a  cross-section  on  the  line  of  this  pillar. 

Longitudinal  section.  Fig.  6,  shows  a  barrier  pillar 
200  ft.  in  width  that  was  established  in  the  Primrose 
bed  between  the  workings  of  adjoining  slopes.  Both 
slopes  were  abandoned  and  filled  with  water.  There  were 
two  levels,  namely,  the  Water  and  Slope  levels.  The 
former  was  robbed  completely.  On  the  slope  level  the 
bed  was  robbed  on  both  sides  of  the  barrier  pillar.  This 
level  was  450  ft.  in  depth  from  the  surface,  and  the 
head  of  water  was  205  ft.  The  bed  was  12  ft.  thick. 
Starting  from  the  bottom  slate  it  consisted  of  1  ft.  of 
shelly  coal,  8  ft.  of  good  coal  and  2  ft.  of  dirty  coal.  The 
bed  pitched  50  deg.  This  pillar  stood  the  test  for  years. 
The  water  was  finally  removed  from  one  slope,  but  the 
other  is  still  full. 

Longitudinal  section  Fig.  7  shows  a  barrier  pillar  180 
ft.  in  width.  The  mine  marked  "Y"  was  abandoned  and 
allowed  to  fill  with  water,  the  head  being  323  ft.  This 
pillar  was  established  to  the  basin,  a  depth  of  425  ft. 
The  Wharton  Vein  is  10  ft.  thick,  and  contains  2  ft.  of 
shelly  coal.     This  pillar  has  stood  for  years. 

How  Much  Pillar  Must  Be  Left  Under  Tunnel? 

In  a  mine  where  a  pillar  300  ft.  wide  was  left  under 
water-level  tunnel  the  depth  from  the  surface  to  the 
gangway  was  500  ft.,  the  vertical  height  from  the  gang- 
way to  the  tunnel  was  315  ft.,  the  pitch  distance  410  ft., 
and  the  bed  was  50  ft.  thick,  inclining  48  deg.     The 


breast  and  gangway  pillars  were  completely  robbed  on 
both  sides  of  this  reservation  pillar,  and  the  lateral 
draw  did  not  reach  to  the  tunnel. 

In  another  mine  where  a  pillar  140  ft.  wide  was 
reserved  under  a  panel  tunnel  the  vertical  height  was 
270  ft,  the  illtch  distance  400  ft.,  inclination  50  deg. 
and  the  bed  14  ft.  thick  of  good  coal.  The  bed  was 
robbed  on  both  sides  of  this  pillar,  and  the  lateral  draw 
did  not  affect  the  tunnel.  If  in  such  a  case  as  the  above 
the  reservation  pillars  had  not  been  left  wide  enough, 
the  lateral  draw  would  have  injured  the  tunnel,  causing 
the  rock  w^hich  formed  its  roof  to  fall,  and  it  would 
then  have  re(]uired  timber  for  its  support. 

The  problem  of  the  e.xtent  to  which  the  horizontal 
draw  over  a  barrier  pillar  will  extend  when  coal  is 
extracted  on  either  side  of  it  is  a  matter  demanding 
careful  consideration  and  a  factor  of  safety  must  be 
allowed  to  prevent  the  break  from  occurring  at  the 
tunnel  which  the  pillar  is   intended   to  protect. 

While  driving  a  breast  on  line  along  a  barrier  pillar, 
in  the  top  .split  of  the  Mammoth  bed,  which  was  at  that 
point  14  ft.  thick  and  on  a  30-deg.  pitch,  a  jump  or  roll 
in  the  bottom  was  struck,  rising  vertically  40  ft.  The 
breast  was  driven  up  over  the  roll  to  the  surface.  When 
the  breast  pillars  were  being  robbed,  and  additional 
weight  was  thrown  on  the  barrier  pillar,  the  coal 
squeezed  out  for  12  ft.  along  the  roll,  and  weakened  the 
pillar  materially. 

At  another  place  where  a  barrier  pillar  had  been 
established  for  the  Buck  Mountain  bed,  which  was  here 
15  ft.  thick  and  inclined  35  deg.,  when  driving  the 
breast  along  the  pillar  on  line  a  slip  was  encountered 
in  the  bed  and  the  coal  slid  out  of  the  pillar  15  ft., 
thus  decreasing  by  this  much  the  width  of  the  estab- 
lished pillar. 

In  many  instances  the  miners,  when  driving  a  breast 
on  line  along  a  barrier  pillar,  encroach  upon  it,  espe- 
cially if  the  coal  is  good  and  they  are  being  paid  by  the 
car.  Frail  coal  and  coal  that  disintegrates  rapidly 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  together  with  a  soft  bottom, 
require  a  larger  pillar  than  when  the  coal  is  hard.  If 
the  strata  overlying  a  barrier  pillar  overhangs,  it  throws 
additional  weight  on  the  pillar.  This  acts  as  a  lever  on 
the  coal,  crushing  the  pillar  along  its  edge.  Accordingly 
coal  is  often  squeezed  off  the  pillar  for  a  depth  of  10  to 
15  ft.  from  its  edge.  Since  barrier  and  shaft  pillars 
must  stand  for  a  long  time  and  are  subject  to  disin- 
tegration and  atmospheric  effects,  such  conditions  should 
be  considered  when   determining   the   width   of   these 


pillars. 


(To  Be  Continued) 


Geological  Survey  Issues  Map  of  Coal  Fields 

THE  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  is  now  distributing  a  large  map  showing 
the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States.  This  map,  which 
measures  4i  x  7  feet,  shows  the  coal  fields  by  a  series 
of  colors  indicating  the  seven  different  kinds  or  grades 
of  coal  as  it  is  classified  by  the  Geological  Survey — 
anthracite,  semi-bituminous,  high-grade  bituminous, 
low-grade  bituminous,  lignite  and  coking  coal.  The  map 
is  sold  by  the  Geological  Survey  for  %\,  or  for  60  cents 
each  if  five  or  more  maps  are  ordered  together.  Besides 
the  coal  fields  this  map  shows  all  the  cities,  railroads, 
lakes  and  other  features  usual  on  a  map  of  this  size. 
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Coal  Beds  Near  Panama  Promise  Big 
Coal  Industry  in  Colombia 

Engineers  Agree  That  Exploitation  for  Commercial  Pur- 
poses Is  Practicable     Government  Officials  Are 
Anxious  to  Lend  Encouragement 

IN  THE  foothills  of  the  Western  Andes  near  Call, 
Colombia,  Trade  Commissioner  P.  L.  Bell  reports,  the 
general  dip  of  the  outcroppings  of  coal  and  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  valley  are  generally  conceded  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  coal  beds  under  the  level  floor 
of  the  valley. 

The  veins  so  far  discovered  extend  from  Guachinte. 
southeast  of  Cali,  to  Punta  Yumbo,  northwest  of  Cali, 
a  distance  of  approximately  83  km. — on  the  map  here- 
with Cali  will  be  seen  southwest  of  Bogota.  This  coal 
is  bituminous,  somewhat  friable,  steams  easily,  and  will 
coke  nicely.  The  following  analysis  indicates  its  qual- 
ity: Volatile  matter,  about  23  per  cent;  ash,  between 
5.38  and  7.66  per  cent;  sulphur,  about  0.77  per  cent; 
and  free  carbon,  between  68.05  and  70.58  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  this  coal  reserve  so  near  the 
Panama  Canal  is  well  understood,  and  it  Is  confidently 
predicted  that  coal  mining  will  be  one  of  the  important 
industries  of  the  future.  Good  coal  is  badly  needed  for 
both  rail  and  water  transportation  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America. 

Engineers  who  have  examined  the  Cali  deposits  agree 
that  their  exploitation  for  commercial  purposes  is 
entirely  practicable;  and  the  Government  officials  are 
anxious  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  depart- 
ment. There  is  one  serious  drawback  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  reserves,  namely,  the  limited  carrying 
capacity  of  the  Pacific  Railway  between  Cali  and 
Buenaventura. 

Five  or  six  mines  are  now  in  operation  near  Cali  with 
a  total  monthly  output  of  approximately  3,000  tons,  but 
the  work  is  not  carried  on  steadily,  and  the  mine  equip- 
ment is  antiquated.  An  average  of  from  250  to  300 
men  are  employed  at  the  mines,  but  the  tonnage  produc- 
tion per  man  is  low  and  the  mining  costs  are  high.  At 
present  little  coal  is  used  locally  except  by  the  Pacific 
Railway,  which  purchases  most  of  the  output  of  the  Cali 


mines.  Some  coal  was  shipped  recently  to  Peru  and 
Ecuador,  but  the  high  cost  of  handling  made  it  an 
unprofitable  business.  The  cost  of  coal  at  Cali,  delivered 
at   railway   freight   .sheds,   is   $7  per  ton. 

No  real  development  work  has  been  undertaken  by 
foreign  interests.  Some  prospecting  was  recently 
started  by  two  Americans;  and  the  Canal  Commission 
at  one  time  offered  to  take  steps  toward  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  Cali  coal  beds,  but  abandoned  the  idea 
because  of  *he  excessive  prices  demanded  by  the  owners 
of  local  coal  lands  for  the  purchase  of  their  property. 

Coal  lands  do  not  come  under  the  existing  mining 
laws,  and  are,  therefore,  not  open  for  location  of  claims. 
Coal  reserves  are  generally  held  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Government  unless  the  title  of  the  owner  of  the 
land  antedates  the  land  laws  of  1876.  Most  titles  in  the 
Cali  district  to  antedate  1876  and  therefore  give  the 
owners  free  right  to  sell  or  work  their  coal  fields,  but 
any  foreign  company  entering  the  field  in  the  future 
should  have  some  arrangement  with  the  Government 
before  making  any  purchases. 


Sulphi 
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lite  Liquor  Makes  Briquet  Binder 
and  Cheap  Fuel 

ONE  of  the  troublesome  paper  or  rather  pulp-mill 
wastes  is  the  spent  sulphite  liquor,  but  at  least 
four  classes  of  useful  materials  are  now  made  from  this 
material.  Of  these  alcohol  has  received  the  most  public- 
ity. It  is  secured  by  providing  for  the  fermentation  of 
the  carbo-hydrates,  gums,  etc.,  in  the  liquor.  Several 
such  alcohol  plants  are  in  operation  and  in  the  United 
States  the  Government  has  been  interested  in  a  plant 
erected  to  obtain  alcohol  for  military  purposes. 

If  sulphite  liquor  is  neutralized  with  lime  and  mag- 
nesia and  then  evaporated  under  vacuum,  a  thick  syrup 
results,  and  upon  carefully  drying  this  a  gum,  or  ad- 
hesive, is  secured.  It  has  been  used  successfully  as  a 
binder  for  fuel  briquets.  Some  regard  it  as  being  more 
suitable  than  pitch  for  briquetting  purposes,  being 
cheaper  and  more  effective.  Less  binder  also  is  required. 
It  burns  completely  in  the  ordinary  fire. 

In  Sweden  a  unique  method  for  using  the  lignin  in 
the  liquor  for  fuel  purposes  has  been  worked  out  and 
a  few  mills  recover  enough  to  furnish  their  own  fuel. 
The  process  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  inventor — 
Strehlenert.  The  solid  substances  in  sulphite  liquor 
are  precipitated  under  conditions  which  permit  of  the 
recovery  of  from  GO  to  90  per  cent  of  the  sulphite 
dioxide  in  the  liquor,  and  this  can  be  used  over  again, 
while  the  lignin  secured,  when  ready  to  burn,  has  a 
thermal  value  of  some  7,000  calories  (12,600  B.t.u.). 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  finished  fuel  are 
required  from  each  1,000  lb.  to  carry  on  the  process, 
leaving  a  net  result  of  850  lb.  This  plan  of  conserving 
fuel,  while  utilizing  a  large  volume  of  waste,  was  sug- 
gested about  i;)I3,  since  which  time  progress  has  been 
made  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  fuel  conditions 
are  favorable  to  such  processes. 

Spruce  turpentine  is  a  comparatively  recent  product 
of  the  sulphite  process,  and  it  has  been  recently  shown 
that  carvacrol  may  be  made  commercially  from  it. 
Carvacrol  has  been  proved  an  efficient  substitute  for 
thymol,  and  thymol  is  much  in  demand  for  fighting  the 
hookworm  (still  so  prevalent  in  certain  European  mines) 
and  for  general  antiseptic  manufacture.  The  supply  of 
thymol  is  far  short  of  the  demand. 
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Department  Seeks  Operators'  Help 
In  Leasing  Coal  Lands 

Safe,  Efficient  Operation  of  Mines  Opened  Under 

Leasing  Act  on  Public  Lands  Assured  by 

Supervision  of  Bureau  of  Mines 

PREPARATORY  to  the  issuance  of  final  regulations 
to  govern  coal  mining  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act,  a  conference  was  held  of  Interior  Department 
officials  and  those  interested  in  operating  regulations. 
Representatives  of  the  governors  of  the  public  land 
states  were  present  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  and  the  American 
Mining  Congress.  The  opening  address  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Vogelsang  sets  forth  clearly  the  purposes  of 
the  meeting  and  the  difficulties  which  must  be  met.  His 
remarks,  in  part,  were  as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  make  a  short  preliminary  statement  to 
the  effect  that  you.  representing  the  coal  operators  of 
the  country,  have  been  called  together  by  this  depart- 
ment, and  you  have  been  named  by  various  authorities, 
governors  of  the  different  states  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment's fuel  reserves — coal  reserves — are  located,  to  con- 
fer with  us  with  reference  to  the  operating  regulations 
that  shall  be  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  coal  mining 
henceforth  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United   States. 

"You  realize  that  in  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Leasing  Act,  on  Feb.  25  last,  the  Government  has 
made  a  very  radical  departure  from  its  former  conduct 
of  the  acquisition  of  these  mineral  lands.  By  that  act 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  practically  has  been 
established,  and  we  wish  to  prepare  at  this  meeting  the 
chart  by  which  the  operation  of  coal  mining  on  the 
Government  leases  shall  be  conducted. 

Human  Welfare  Involved  in  Coal  Mining 

"That  act,  of  course,  embi-aces  the  oil  reserves  as  well 
as  the  coal  reserves,  and  we  had  a  meeting  [of  oil 
operators]  similar  to  this,  much  more  largely  attended 
because  it  appeared  to  be  of  very  much  greater  interest, 
owing  to  disputed  titles  and  operation  already  in  the 
field  on  lands  claimed  by  the  Government,  and  these 
gentlemen,  representing  the  various  oil  interests  of 
the  country,  were  called  in  and  we  passed  upon  and 
adopted  a  set  of  operating  regulations  governing  oil 
mining. 

"Mining  of  coal,  I  need  not  say,  is  a  very  different 
proposition.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  coal  min- 
ing is  infinitely  greater  and  the  question  of  human 
welfare  is  more  intimately  associated  with  coal  mining. 
The  question  of  safety  of  life  and  methods  of  operation, 
in  order  that  the  reserves  may  be  properly  extracted, 
lives  may  be  preserved,  etc.,  is  a  much  more  vital  ele- 
ment in  this  discussion  than  it  was  in  that  of  the  oil 
leases. 

"So  we  want  you  to  approach  this  subject  with 
perfectly  open  minds  and  to  advise  us  as  carefully  and 
conscientiously  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  what  we  are 
attempting  to  achieve  here  may  not  hereafter  need  very 
copious  amendijient  or  change.  As  public  landlords  we 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  achieving  as  best  we  may 
the  most  desirable  result  with  reference  to  extraction 
of  the  minerals  and  products  of  mines  and  miners." 

George  S.  Rice,  the  chief  mining  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,   made  the  following  statement: 


"The  Alaskan  Leasing  Act  did  not  make  the  same 
specifications  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  miners  as  called 
for  in  this  present  new  leasing  act,  hut  the  administra- 
tion to  a  certain  extent  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Goverimient  through  the  Inspector  of  Alaska  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  the  ca.se  of  public 
domain,  the  state  furnished  inspection  regulations,  but 
they  are  not  always  adequate,  and  vary  from  state  to 
-state.  Therefore  to  formulate  regulations  which  under 
the  act  must  take  care  of  the  safety,  health  and  welfare 
of  the  miners  it  necessarily  means  going  carefully  into 
details. 

"I  also  suggest  that  one  of  the  important  things  for 
a  prospective  lessee  is  to  have  before  him  specifications 
of  all  the  requirements  of  his  contract  before  he  signs 
it,  so  that  he  may  open  a  mine  with  the  full  understand- 
ing of  what  is  expected  of  him.  Otherwise  there  are 
bound  tc  arise  difliculties,  if  a  Federal  inspector  later 
on  tries  to  enforce,  without  specified  regulations,  what 
he  considers  are  proper  requirements  for  safe  and  effi- 
cient mining. 

"The  Government  has  been  very  severely  criticized, 
in  fact  as  recently  as  this  last  winter,  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  coal  mining  engineers  of  the  country,  who 
has  had  experience  on  the  Indian  lands  under  supposed 
Government  supervision.  He  stated  that  the  worst 
mining,  so  far  as  safety  and  conservation  are  concerned, 
was  being  practiced  by  the  Government  on  Indian  lands. 
This  was  true,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  now,  as 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  furnishing  technical  advice. 

"It  has  been  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  remedy 
early  conditions.  There  were  no  regulations  of  any 
value  when  those  leases  were'  undertaken,  and  it  has 
been  an  uphill  job  for  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  since  this  organization  was  charged  with  su- 
pervision, to  bring  the  operations  under  safe  control 
and  to  obtain  more  efficient  mining  practices.  There 
have  been  great  losses  of  coal  in  the  past,  as  well  as 
avoidable  losses  of  life,  and  it  was  with  these  thoughts 
in  mind  that  these  regulations  were  prepared." 


Transportation  Act  Provision 
To  End  Tie-ups 

An  emergency  provision  of  the  new  Transpor- 
tation Act  under  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  take  steps  to  end  freight  tie-up 
reads:  "Whenever  the  commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  shortage  of  equipment,  congestion 
of  traffic  or  other  emergency  requiring  immediate 
action  exists  in  any  part  of  the  country  the 
commission  shall  have  authority  at  once  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  rules,  regulations  or 
practices  with  respect  to  car  service;  to  make 
such  directions  with  respect  to  car  service  with- 
out regard  to  ownership  of  locomotives,  cars  and 
other  vehicles  during  such  emergency  as  in  its 
opinion  will  best  promote  service  in  the  interests 
of  the  public;  to  require  joint  use  of  terminals, 
and  to  give  directions  for  priority  in  transporta- 
tion, embargoes  or  movement  of  traffic." 


The  Labor  Situation 
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Men  Want  Alien  Union  Officer  Ousted 

ONLY  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  deputy 
sheriffs  of  Harrison  and  Marion  counties  prevented 
a  riot  among  the  miners  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co's  plant  at  Wyatt,  W.  Va.,  on  Wednesday,  May  12, 
the  trouble  arising  from  a  statement  that  a  foreigner 
was  holding  an  office  in  the  local  union.  When  the 
superintendent  at  the  plant  sought  to  act  as  peace- 
maker he  was  threatened  with  violence. 

An  official  announcement  was  made  late  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  offices  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
in  Fairmont  that  the  trouble  had  been  satisfactorily 
settled  at  a  meeting  of  company  officials  and  officers 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  that  the  men  would 
return  to  work  Thursday  morning. 


Prospects  of  Unionism  in  Mingo  County 

OUTSIDE  of  the  trouble  at  the  village  of  Lynn, 
in  which  11  persons  were  killed,  conditions  remain 
practically  unchanged  with  reference  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Mingo  (W.  Va.)  field,  although  officials 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  making  claims  of 
growth  in  the  number  of  miners  organized,  Fred 
Mooney,  secretary  of  district  17,  stating  that  2,600 
miners  among  fourteen  different  locals  have  joined 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  but  that  all  such  men  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  coal  companies 
and  were  living  in  tents. 

If  such  were  the  case  it  would  be  causing  a  heavy 
loss  in  production.  Production  reports,  however,  dis- 
clo.se  only  a  negligible  loss  from  labor  shortage,  so 
that  little  credence  is  given  the  report  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  miners  have  been  organized.  The 
movement  to  organize  the  field  is  in  a  sense  a  hybrid 
one  because  at  such  meetings  as  have  been  held  time 
is  divided  between  organization  speeches  and  addresses 
urging  the  nomination  of  Samuel  B.  Montgomery, 
State  Labor  Commissioner,  for  governor,  Montgomery 
posing  as  the  special  friend  of  labor. 


Fairmont  Field  Asks  "What  Is  a  Bonus?" 

IT  WAS  necessary  to  continue  throughout  the  second 
week  of  May  the  conference  between  the  operators 
of  the  northern  West  Virginia  fields  and  the  officials 
of  district  17,  some  difference  of  opinoin  having  arisen 
between  the  miners  and  operators  as  to  what  had 
in  the  past  constituted  a  bonus,  this  question  having 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  agree  on  a  dead- 
work  scale.  Operators  advanced  the  claim  that  yardage 
in  narrow  work  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  bonus, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  miners'  representative 
stated  that  payment  for  yardage  in  narrow  work  had 
always  been  made  to  correct  local  deficiencies  in  the 
coal  seam. 

As  a  step  toward  settling  the  matter  in  controversy 
it  was  decided  to  make  an  investigation  of  conditions 
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at  Wendell,  at  the  Bertha  mine  near  Morgantown  and 
at  the  Purseglove  mine  also  in  Monongalia  county. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  designate  a  committee  to 
visit  the  Galloway  mine  and  to  ascertain  the  labor  re- 
quired in  connection  with  narrow  work.  On  the  com- 
mittee so  appointed  were  C.  J.  Ryan,  Hepzibah;  John 
W.  Bischoff,  Elkins,  and  George  S.  Brackett,  of  Elkins, 
the  miners'  representatives  being  J.  F.  Farnasch,  Graf- 
ton ;  Nick  Aiello,  and  W.  F.  Ray,  district-board  mem- 
bers of  Fairmont. 

German  Mine  Workers  to  Open  Up 
Spitzbergen  Mines 

ACHRISTIANIA  firm  known  as  A.  S.  Isefjord 
Kulkom.pani  has  been  recently  formed  to  operate 
the  coal  measures  bordering  on  Isefjord,  Storfjord, 
Green  Harbor  (west  side).  Advent  Bay  Point,  and  Kap 
Boheman  in  Spitzbergen.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
German,  Norwegian  and  Dutch.  If  circumstances  favor 
the  project,  five  hundred  German  mine  workers  will  be 
sent  out,  in  June  next,  with  the  necessary  housing 
material  and  machinery  for  an  immediate  start. 

From  time  to  time,  beginning  in  1885,  claims  have 
been  staked  out  by  Nilsson  and  Schroeder,  wire  fences 
have  been  built  around  them  and  a  watch  set  over  them. 
They  have  been  registered  on  the  Norwegian  Foreign 
Office  Chart  as  19  and  49,  and  were  finally  sold  to  the 
new  company.  The  directors  are  Herman  Jensen, 
chairman;  Baron  von  Fuchs,  and  Henry  Drysselhuys, 
Rotterdam,  with  G.  Siewers  as  managing  director. 


Indiana  Strikes  Against  Wage  Scale 

ELEVEN  mines  in  the  Clinton  coal  field  of  Indiana 
have  been  closed  because  the  shot  firers  refused 
to  work  under  the  new  wage  scale  fixed  by  the  oper- 
ators. It  provides  a  maximum  remuneration  of  $1  per 
hour,  or  $8  per  day,  for  that  class  of  work.  At  twenty- 
one  mines  operations  are  suspended  because  the  mine 
workers  refuse  to  work  on  Saturdays,  protesting  against 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission's  refusal  to  grant  a 
five-day  week. 

Men  at  Anthracite  Colliery  W  ant  More  Pay 

MINERS  employed  at  the  Evans  colliery  at  Beaver 
Meadow,  near  Hazleton,  Pa.,  went  on  strike  May 
17  for  a  wage  advance  of  $2.50  per  car.  The  company 
has  offered  to  grant  an  increase  of  $2.19,  but  the 
men  reject  this  offer. 


Three  Thousand  Alabama  Miners  Quit 

FROM  Birmingham,  Ala.,  come  reports  that  on  May 
19  nearly  three  thousand  men  quit  work  in  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  coal  mining  district  of  Ala- 
bama. A  number  of  mines  were  compelled  to  sus- 
pend operations  because  of  a  shortage  of  labor. 


Discussion  l)y  R<^aclers 
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Interesting  Facts  Regarding  the  Working  of 
Coal  Under  a  River  or  the  Sea 

THE  inquiry  of  Arthur  L.  Sheldon,  Coal  Age,  Feb. 
26,  p.  419,  interested  me,  as  I  have  worked  seams 
of  coal  varying  from  2  ft.  to  8  ft.,  in  thickness,  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  he  has  described.  It  may 
be  that  my  experience  will  be  of  some  help  to  our  friend, 
Mr.  Sheldon,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  three  seams  overlying  eact  other,  in  this  proposi- 
tion, can  be  worked  by  either  a  shaft  or  a  slope  opening. 
Judging  from  the  data  given,  however,  a  slope  driven  on 
an  inclination  of  1  in  7,  or  1  in  8  appeals  to  me  as 
having  an  advantage  over  a  shaft  opening.  By  install- 
ing a  main  rope-haulage  system  in  such  a  slope,  it  would 
be  possible  to  handle  any  desired  output  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  In  slope  haulage,  a  trip  of  empties 
can  be  dropped  onto  the  landing,  in  any  of  the  three 
seam.s,  and  a  corresponding  trip  of  loaded  cars  hauled 
to  the  surface  with  much  less  delay  than  will  generally 
occur  in  hoisting  in  a  shaft. 

My  experience  in  the  working  of  the  room-and-pillar 
and  longwall  systems  of  mining  coal  inclines  me  to  think 
that  the  only  proper  method  to  adopt  in  this  field  is  to 
work  No.  1  seam,  lying  at  a  depth  of  50  ft.  below  the 
surface,  by  the  longwall  advancing  system;  and  apply 
the  longwall  retreating  system  to  the  middle  or  No.  2 
seam,  lying  50  ft.  lower  down.  Further  investigation 
might  suggest  the  use  of  the  room-and-pillar  system, 
however,  jn  No.  2  seam,  and  I  would  use  the  last  named 
system  in  working  the  lowest  or  No.  3  seam,  which  lies 
at  a  depth  of  160  ft.  below  the  surface. 

Only  Narrow  Work  to  Be  Driven  Under  the 
River  or  an  Overlying  Seam 

In  all  three  of  these  seams,  only  the  necessary  narrow 
places  should  be  driven  under  the  river,  and  I  would 
recommend  supporting  the  roof  of  these  headings 
securely,  with  either  steel  girders  or  good  timber.  In 
addition,  I  would  give  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  headings 
a  coat  of  gunite,  to  prevent  the  slacking  of  the  coal  on 
the  ribs  or  the  cutting  of  the  roof  by  the  air,  either 
of  which  will  cause  much  trouble  later.  There  should 
also  be  left  sufficient  pillars,  in  all  three  seams,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any 
break  extending  to  the  river  bed,  whereby  water  would 
flow  into  the  workings. 

In  working  these  seams,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
nothing  but  narrow  work  must  be  driven  in  an  under- 
lying seam,  until  the  same  area  in  the  seam  above  has 
been  worked  out  and  abandoned.  This  applies  to  the 
driving  of  narrow  rooms  or  stalls,  in  a  lower  seam, 
only  when  the  roof  is  good  and  care  is  taken  to  see 
that  the  designated  width  is  not  exceeded  by  the  men. 
Thus,  for  any  given  area,  the  coal  must  have  been  taken 
out  and  the  roads  abandoned  in  No.  1  seam  before 
extraction  is  begun  in  No.  2  seam.  Likewise,  the 
extraction   must   be  complete   and  roads  abandoned   in 


No.  2  seam  before  the  same  work  is  started  in  No.  3 
seam  below. 

Working  the  coal  in  one  of  the  lower  seams  in  advance 
of  the  extraction  in  an  upper  seam  would  simply  mean 
the  ruination  of  that  field.  Judging  from  a  long 
experience  in  the  mining  of  coal  by  both  of  these 
methods,  I  have  every  confidence  in  saying  that  if  the 
work  is  conducted  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  the 
output  of  coal  from  these  three  seams  can  be  maintained 
at  the  desired  maximum  and  at  a  minimum  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  timber  supply  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  the  extraction  of  coal  will  reach  practically 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

Draw  No  Pillars  Under  the  River 

Just  a  word,  in  closing,  to  sound  a  warning  against 
the  proposal  made  by  one  of  the  contributors  in  this 
discussion,  who  stated  that  it  might  be  possible,  with 
due  care  to  withdraw  the  pillars  in  No.  3  seam,  under 
the  river,  when  finishing.  Let  me  say  that  this  would 
be  a  great  risk  and  endanger  the  life  of  every  man 
underground,  from  the  very  first  day  the  work  of  draw- 
ing these  pilars  was  sterted.  With  only  160  ft.  of  cover, 
there  would  be  the  danger  of  an  inrush  of  water  occur- 
ring at  any  moment. 

When  engaged  in  a  mining  operation  near  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  workings  extended  two-and- 
one-half  miles  from  the  coast  line  under  the  sea,  at 
this  distance  out  we  had  1,500  ft.  of  cover  separating 
the  seam  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  In  that  case,  the 
mining  law  required  that  only  the  necessary  haulage 
road,  airway  and  manway  could  be  driven  under  the  sea, 
until  the  thickness  of  strata  above  the  seam  between  it 
and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  exceeded  500  ft.  of  solid  rock 
strata. 

In  another  instance,  I  had  the  experience  of  being  in 
a  locality  where  the  river  broke  into  a  mine,  drowning 
out  the  men.  In  the  same  district,  about  three  miles 
distant,  a  canal  flooded  another  mine.  These  experiences 
lead  me  to  state  that  under  no  conditions  should  the 
pillars  be  drawn  under  the  river  in  these  seams. 

McKeesport,  Pa.  Andrew  0.  Bain. 


Workers  Must  Use  Good  Judgment  When 
Asking  for  a  Change  of  Work 

THE  incident  cited  in  the  inquiry  of  A.  H.,  Coal  Age, 
Feb.  12,  p.  327,  giving  his  experience  and 
opinion  regarding  the  treatment  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  a  mine  superintendent,  was  interesting  to 
read.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  instances  of  this 
or  a  similar  nature  happening  daily  in  the  industrial 
world ;  and  yet  it  is  my  belief  that  the  world  is  growing 
better  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  workers  by  their 
employers  and  vice  versa. 

It  may  be  said  with  much  truth  that  complaints  of 
the  kind  here  mentioned  are  less  frequently  heard  than 
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formerly,  and  when  such  a  condition  does  come  to  our 
attention  we  wonder  that  it  is  possible  in  an  up-to-date 
organization,  today. 

One  can  recall  many  instances  that  occurred  in  past 
years,  similar  to  this  one.  Often,  they  were  loudly 
exploited  but  seldom  satisfactorily  settled.  Indeed,  such 
conditions  were  expected  to  exist,  at  that  time,  between 
individuals  or  groups  of  men.  In  other  words,  a  spirit 
of  antagonism  was  natural  instead  of  the  get-together 
spirit  of  today.  Now,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
case  of  this  kind,  becoming  known  in  an  organization, 
generally  reaches  the  man  higher  up ;  and  he,  recogniz- 
ing the  true  worth  and  value  of  men,  starts  a  thorough 
investigation  to  ascertain  the  true  facts. 

Change  in  Disposition  of  Workers 

Again,  it  is  true  that  all  classes  of  workers,  from 
officials  to  common  laborers,  have  changed  in  their 
disposition  from  that  which  prevailed  but  a  short  time 
ago.  Requests  such  as  the  one  set  forth  in  this  inquiry, 
asking  for  change  in  the  work  or  the  position  of  an  ' 
employee,  is  handled  with  consideration.  When  neces- 
sary, diplomacy  takes  the  place  of  the  brusque  and  pro- 
fane rejoinder  formerly  sn  commonly  made  to  a  man 
asking  for  a  change. 

However,  there  are  many  phases  of  this  subject  that 
require  analysis.  In  his  reply  to  the  inquiry,  the  editor 
has  truly  stated,  "It  is  up  to  the  worker  to  earn  his 
advancem.ent."  Frankly,  I  believe  that  a  man,  studying 
and  striving  to  improve  his  condition  and  having  an 
ambition  to  advance,  should  be  shown  just  cause  for 
being  kept  back  when  an  opportunity  is  open  to  him. 

In  my  opinion,  a  superintendent  who  could  express 
himself  in  the  manner  this  man  is  said  to  have  assumed 
is  not  entitled  to  the  position  he  holds.  Today,  it  is 
unbelievable  that  a  company  would  tolerate  such  treat- 
ment of  their  men.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  faithful  and  efficient  worker  and  he  should  be  afforded 
every  opportunity  to  advance  in  the  line  of  his  own 
inclination,  provided  he  is  capable. 

Encourage  Men  to  Advance 

Let  me  suggest,  here,  that  all  workers  should  be 
instructed  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  advancing, 
and  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  possible  rut.  In  per- 
forming work  of  his  choice,  a  man  will  not  only  be 
more  interested,  but  he  will  prove  more  efficient  than 
when  attending  to  other  duties.  I  am  referring  now 
to  a  worker  whose  ideals  are  worth  considering  and 
who  is  trying  to  follow  methods  that  will  accomplish  the 
end  he  has  in  view.  Such  a  man  needs  not  to  wear  a 
placard  announcing  his  intentions,  as  they  will  be 
quickly  detected  by  any  up-to-date  official. 

I  recall  an  instance  where  an  excellent  miner,  by  hard 
and  constant  work,  gained  the  position  of  mine  fore- 
man, after  many  years  of  service  in  the  same  company. 
His  success  brought  him  an  offer,  a  little  later,  and 
he  accepted  a  position  in  another  company,  although  hi.i 
better  judgment  told  him  he  was  not.  a^^'et.  qualified 
to  fill  the  place.  In  a  short  time,  reWzing  that  he 
was  not  handling  the  work  with  entire  satisfaction,  he 
asked  for  a  change  ar.d  his  request  was  met  with  a 
dismissal  from  the  company. 

The  man,  however,  i  am  glad  to  state,  now  holds  a 
position  with  an  up-to-date  company  where  he  is  doing 
well.    The  incident  shows  the  need  of  prudence  and  the 


exercise  of  good  judgment  in  respect  to  the  work  and 
one's  capability  and  ambition  to  advance.  This  man 
had  proved  efficient  and  worthy  of  the  contidence  of  his 
employers,  in  his  former  position,  which  he  should  have 
retained. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  company  should  never  make 
a  hard-and-fast  rule  in  respect  to  the  transfer  of  a 
worker  from  one  department  to  another.  I  recall  many 
instances  where  men  were  changed,  with  the  result  that 
more  good  was  accomplished  than  had  even  been 
expected  in  making  the  change.  Every  such  request 
from  a  worker  should  be  properly  considered,  and  fair 
and  just  treatment  accorded  the  man.  In  this  present 
instance,  where  it  is  stated  the  man  had  an  experience 
of  12  years,  working  at  various  jobs  in  and  around  the 
mine,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  was  a  good  subject  for 
advancement  and  should  have  been  given  every  opportun- 
ity to  develop  the  best  that  was  in  him.  Ben. 

Thomas,  W.  Va. 


What  the  Bodily  Health  of  Workers 
Means  to  Our  Industries 

I  HEARTILY  support  what  John  Rose  has  said  in 
his  letter  Coal  Aye,  Feb.  19,  p.  364,  regarding  the 
importance  of  good  health  in  obtaining  the  greatest 
success  in  the  coal  industry.  The  discussion  of  this 
question  is  vital  and  if  conducted  in  the  proper  spirit 
cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to  all  concerned. 

My  belief  is  that  all  this  disjointedness,  contention, 
tumult  and  misery  can  be  traced  directly  to  a  disordered 
state  of  health,  in  the  ca.se  of  a  large  number  of 
workers.  Indeed,  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  social 
as  well  as  industrial  affairs.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  us  all  that  so  much  indifference 
is  manifest  in  respect  to  the  possession  of  good  health, 
whatever  our  position  in  life. 

Industrial  prosperity  depends  to  such  a  degree  on 
health  that  it  is  idle  to  discuss  any  question  of  efficiency, 
without  due  regard  to  those  conditions  that  affect  the 
health  of  all  concerned  in  the  undertaking  in  hand.  This 
truth  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  since  health 
and  disease  are  physical  conditions  that  affect  the  mind 
and  the  accomplishment  of  every  purpose.  A  diseased 
body  is  very  apt  to  be  the  counterpart  of  a  diseased 
mind  and  thwarts  the  best  intentions  and  loftiest  aims. 

Health  of  Workers  Important 

Health  is  to  industry  what  the  sun's  heat  is  to  all 
forms  of  life,  stimulating  growth  and  action.  Healthy  , 
faculties  enable  us  to  overcome  the  perplexities  that  I 
are  ours  at  every  turn.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  in  regard  to  this  vital  force,  we  blindly 
follow  our  selfish  inclinations  and  stupidly  resign  our- 
selves to  conditions  that  encourage  a  morbid  frame  of 
mind,  which  keeps  us  in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty, 
fear  and  dread  of  the  future.  The  result  is  a  universal 
disturbance  in  the  minds  of  men  that  is  manifest  in 
the  unrest  prevailing  throughout  the  world,  today. 

In  summing  up.  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  essentials  to  good  health  are  plain,  wholesome 
food,  proper  clothing,  pure  air  and  comfortable  sanitary 
living  conditions.  There  are  numerous  agencies  that 
affect  the  health  of  the  miner,  and  these  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the  welfare  of  the  coal 
industry.     The   temperament   of   the   worker   must   be 
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regarded  as  a  stronjr  factor  in  his  ability  to  produce.  In 
general  the  miner  is  of  a  nervous  temperament  and 
readily  agitated,  which  renders  his  body  more  suscep- 
tible to  nervous  disorders  that  seriously  impede  his 
activity  and  comfort. 

Change  of  Mind  Needed  Industrially 

My  opinion  is  that  a  complete  change  of  mind  is 
required  in  respect  to  our  industrial  affairs,  and  this 
is  a  factor  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
It  is  important  for  the  operator  to  remember  that 
the  mind  of  the  worker  must  be  imbued  with  sane  ideas 
respecting  his  position  and  consequence  as  a  productive 
unit.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  effect  this  transi- 
tion in  the  worker,  instead  of  permitting  his  mind  to 
become  poisoned  and  impressed  with  the  false  idea  that 
he  is  only  a  machine  guided  and  controlled  solely  by  the 
will  of  his  employer. 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  closing,  that  I  am  convinced  that 
a  sound  and  well  balanced  mind  in  every  worker  will 
make  them,  as  a  class,  more  efficient  workers  and  less 
open  to  those  infiuences  that  impair  industrial  opera- 
tions. A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is,  indeed,  a 
great  possession;  and  men  thus  endowed  seek  the  best 
and  loftiest  aims,  instead  of  striving  for  gain  at 
another's  expense.  The  latter  can  only  cause  a  stagna- 
tion in  the  world's  industries,  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  until  all  opinions  become  reconciled  to  a  com- 
mon truth,  and  brotherhood  and  differences  are  argued 
on  a  basis  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

Ladysmith,  B.  C,  Canada.  William  Wesnedge. 


Dailv  Routine  of  an  Efficient  Fireboss 

IX  all  my  firebossing,  it  has  been  my  custom  to 
examine  the  fan  and  observe  the  water  gage,  before 
going  iiito  the  mine;  then,  to  place  a  danger  signal  at 
the  entrance  or  lock  the  gate  so  as  to  prevent  anyone 
from  entering  the  mine  until  the  examination  is  finished 
and  the  report  made. 

It  has  always  been  my  habit  to  start  the  examination 
at  the  intake  end  of  the  mine  or  section  and  follow  the 
air  current.  The  fireboss  should  enter  the  first  working 
place  with  caution,  and,  lowering  his  flame,  make  a 
careful  test  for  gas.  He  should  wear  no  headlight,  but 
depend  wholly  on  his  safety  lamp.  He  should  examine 
each  place  for  any  danger  that  may  exist  therein;  see 
that  all  timbers  are  properly  set  and  that  there  is  no 
loose  slate  or  coal  that  is  liable  to  fall. 

In  making  his  rounds,  the  fireboss  should  note  the 
condition  of  all  doors,  stoppings,  overcasts  and  brattices. 
In  each  place  examined  he  must  mark  the  date  on  the 
roof,  not  more  than  five  feet  from  the  face  of  the  coal, 
so  that  the  workman  can  see  plainly  that  his  place  has 
been  inspected  that  morning.  The  examination  should 
not  be  started  more  than  three  hours  before  the  time 
when  the  men  enter  the  mine  for  work.  A  fireboss  must 
give  particular  attention  to  all  places  driven  to  the  rise, 
to  see  that  they  are  clear  of  gas.  Such  places  are  gen- 
erally more  difficult  to  ventilate. 

Having  completed  his  examination,  the  fireboss  must 
make  out  a  report  and  enter  it  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  stating  whatever  dangers  he  may  have  found 
and  giving  their  location.  This  done,  he  must  remove 
the  danger  signal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  in  time  for 
the  men  to  enter  for  work.  As  a  danger  signal,  I  very 
much  prefer  the  red  light. 


Every  fireboss  should  run  the  abandoned  workings, 
in  the  mine  or  section  of  the  mine  in  his  charge,  at 
least  once  a  week,  or  oftener  if  he  thinks  there, is  liable 
to  be  danger  in  such  places.  When  making  his  second 
round  of  the  mine,  the  fireboss  must  examine  all  falls 
and  waste  places  and  be  particular  to  note  any  potholes 
or  kettle-bottoms  which  are  liable  to  fall  without  warn- 
ing. It  is  also  his  duty  to  see  that  the  required  volume 
of  air  is  circulating  in  the  mine  and  the  air  current 
sweeping  the  face  of  the  coal  in  every  working  place. 

Wheie  danger  is  discovered  the  fireboss  must  place 
a  danger  signal  at  each  entrance  to  the  place,  so  that 
no  one  will  enter  there  without  warning.  He  must  see 
that  there  are  no  accumulations  of  fine  du.st,  particu- 
larly where  the  coal  is  being  mined  with  machines.  A 
fireboss  must  know  the  properties  and  behavior  of  all 
kinds  .if  gases  found  in  the  mine.  He  must  be  capable 
of  making  a  careful  test  for  gas  and  understand  the 
proper  use  of  the  safety  lamp,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
any  needed  instructions  to  the  men  in  his  charge.  He 
must  be  conscientious  and  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  as  on  his  work  depend  the  lives  of  all  the 
men  in  the  mine.  ,      FlREBOSS. 

Roda,  Va. 


Height  of  Flame  Cap  as  Index  of 
Percentage  of  Gas 

IN  the  issue  of  Coal  Age,  Mar.  25,  p.  587,  James 
A.shworth,  commenting  on  a  recent  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Mines  for  the  province  of  British  Tolumbia, 
quotes  the  following  statement  as  taken  from  that 
report:  "It  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  half-inch  gas 
cap  was  equal  to  2*  per  cent  of  gas  .  .  .  and,  check- 
ing with  the  Burrell  gas  detector,  it  has  been  proved 
that  a  quarter-inch  cap  in  the  Wolf  safety  lamp  is 
equivalent  to  2i  per  cent  of  gas." 

In  the  same  report,  according  to  Mr.  Ashworth,  the 
chief  inspector  of  mines  recommends  the  withdrawal 
of  the  men  from  the  mine  when  the  lamp  shows  a 
quarter-inch  cap,  indicating  the  presence  of  2'.  per  cent 
of  gas.  Commenting  on  this  statement,  Mr.  Ashworth 
says,  "It  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  I  read  this 
recommendation  from  the  chief  inspector,  which  follows 
up  my  own  suggestion  regarding  the  need  of  more 
exactly  defining  w-hat  is  understood  in  the  reports  of 
gas  by  firebosses." 

Now.  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  little  booklet 
entitled  "Mine  Gases  and  Ventilation,"  by  J.  T.  Beard, 
I  find  a  diagram  or  table  (page  90),  giving  the  per- 
centages of  gas  indicated  by  different  heights  of  flame 
caps,  in  different  lamps.  The  same  table  is  given  on 
page  335,  in  a  book  entitled  "Mine  Gases  and  Explo- 
sions," by  the  same  author.  The  table  gives  the  height 
of  flame  cap  corresponding  to  21  per  cent  of  gas,  in 
an  unbonneted  Davy  lamp,  as  0.22  in.  (i  in.,  nearly). 
The  same  table  gives,  for  the  Wolf  lamp,  a  flama  cap 
of  0.72  in.  (  ;  in.,  nearly),  as  indicating  2i  per  cent  of 
gas,  while  a  quarter-inch  flame  cap  would  indicate  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  gas,  in  the  same  lamp. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  some  divergence  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  height  of  flame  cap 
indicating  the  presence  of  23  per  cent  of  gas,  which 
the  chief  mine  inspector  recommends  as  the  "withdrawal 
percentage,"  in  the  mines  of  the  province.  The  \\'olf 
lamp  is  the  only  lamp  I  have  yet  seen  used  by  firebo.--es 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
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Now,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  all  men 
get  their  knowledge  of  gases  and  the  general  theory  of 
mining  from  textbooks.  How  then,  let  me  ask,  is  it 
possible  to  expect  firebosses  to  give  a  report  of  the  per- 
centage of  gas  found  that  would  be  exact  and  correctly 
understood.  Taking  the  table  to  which  I  have  referred 
as  correct,  the  withdrawal  percentage  (2i  per  cent)  of 
gas  would  be  indicated  by  practically  a  three-quarter- 
inch  flame  cap  in  the  Wolf  lamp  used  by  the  fireboss, 
instead  of  the  quarter-inch  cap  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  the  chief  inspector. 

What  Should  Be  Standardized 

Further,  referring  to  the  request  of  the  chief  inspec- 
tor of  mines  that  a  limit  be  placed  on  the  percentage 
of  gas  allowable  in  mines  where  blasting  is  permitted, 
as  Mr.  Ashworth  remarks,  "Few  will  agree  with  the 
views  of  the  chief  inspector  on  standardization,  if  it  is 
his  meaning  that  the  provisions  of  Rules  1  and  2,  part 
11,  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  is  not  sufficiently 
explicit."  He  might  have  added,  also,  Rule  12,  part  3, 
which  limits  the  use  of  explosives  except  when  the  men 
have  left  the  mine,  to  blasting  in  rock  drifts  or  to  the 
sinking  of  shafts  where  the  return  air  passes  directly 
out  of  the  mine,  provided  inflammable  gas  issues  so 
freely  that  a  blue  cap  is  formed  in  the  lamp. 

In  this  province,  firebosses  and  shotfirers  are  respon- 
sible for  the  firing  of  shots  and  are  equipped  with  Wolf 
-safety  lamps,  a  box  of  caps  and  a  firing  battery  and 
cable.  To  my  mind,  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  to 
standardize  the  safety  lamp.  Suppose,  for  example, 
firebosses  or  shotlighters  were  to  use  an  unbonneted 
Davy  lamp  in  one  mine,  while  Wolf  lamps  were  used  in 
another  mine  for  the  same  purpose. 

Then,  if  the  law  established  a  limit  to  blasting, 
indicated  by  a  quarter-inch  cap,  the  use  of  the  unbon- 
neted Davy  lamp  would  permit  blasting  when  there  was 
2h  per  cent  of  gas  in  the  air,  while  the  Wolf  lamp 
would  show  the  same  height  of  flame  cap  when  there 
was  less  than  1  per  cent  of  gas  present. 

Temperature  and  Intensity  of  the  Igniting  Flame 
Proves  a  Factor  in  Explosion 

Studying  over  this  matter,  I  find  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  explosive  condition  of  mine  air,  in  the  book^ 
let  "Mine  Gases  and  Ventilation,"  p.  90,  "The  Intensity 
of  the  initial  impulse  or  the  higher  temperature  of  the 
igniting  flame,  will  often  cause  the  explosion  of  a 
gaseous  mixture  that  would  burn  quietly  if  ignited  by 
a  less  intensive  source  of  heat  energy,"  Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  rapid  dissipation  of  heat  in  a  burning  gas 
greatly  affecting  its  explosion. 

Reflecting  on  this  statement,  I  have  wondered  if  the 
naptha  flame  of  the  Wolf  lamp  is  a  more  intense  source 
of  energy  than  the  sperm  or  cotton.seed  oil  flame  of  the 
Davy  lamp,  and  if  that  can  be  the  reason  of  a  lower 
percentage  of  gas,  indicating  an  explosive  condition  in 
the  Wolf  lamp,  while  a  like  explosive  condition  would 
be  shown  only  by  a  higher  percentage  of  gas,  in  the  use 
of  the  Davy  lamp. 

Most  of  us  working  in  mines  will  be  interested  to 
know  when  it  is  safe  and  when  it  is  not  safe  to  remain 
in  a  working  place  when  a  gas  cap  shows  on  the  safety 
lamp  in  use,  whether  this  is  a  Wolf  or  a  Davy  lamp. 

Cumberland,  B.  C,  Canada,  COAL  Digger. 


Steel  vs.  Wood  for  Mine  Timbering 

THE  question  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  mine  tim- 
ber is  becoming  more  acute  each  day,  and,  as  the 
supply  of  timber  decreases,  the  demand  increases,  which 
greatly  increases  the  expense  of  timbering.  The  mines 
in  this  neighborhood  require  a  large  amount  of  timber 
for  the  support  of  the  roof  and,  as  a  consequence,  steel 
I  beams,  channel  bars  and  other  structural  shapes  of 
special  design  have  come  into  use  for  supporting  the 
roof,  on  main  entries  and  other  roads  that  must  be 
maintained  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

In  my  opinion,  the  high  first-cost  of  steel  is  largely, 
offset  by  the  necessary  expense  of  retimbering  roads 
and  air-courses  where  the  roof  is  supported  by  wooden 
timber  frames.  Moreover,  the-  use  of  steel  for  this 
purpose  gives  a  greater  degree  of  safety,  as  it  does 
not  lose  its  strength  by  corroding,  as  rapidly  as  wood 
does  through  decay.  The  average  life  of  mine  timber 
is  from  5  to  10  years,  while  steel  used  for  the  same 
purpose  will  last  indefinitely. 

Another  feature  that  must  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  fact  that  much  timber  is  lost  when  rooms 
or  a  section  of  the  mine  is  abandoned.  It  is  my  belief 
that  a  gang  of  three  laborers  headed  by  an  experienced 
timberman  should  be  kept  busy,  in  a  large  mine,  recover- 
ing timber  from  places  that  are  abandoned.  Such  tim- 
ber should  be  carefully  sorted,  as  much  of  it  can  be 
used  again,  while  the  rest  can  be  sawed  into  short 
lengths  and  split  for  cap-pieces. 

It  Pays  to  Recover  Timber  in  Mines 

Men  engaged  in  recovering  old  timber,  in  this  way, 
will  easily  make  their  wages  by  the  amount  of  timber 
saved.  Also,  the  drawing  of  posts  in  abandoned  places 
will  have  a  good  effect  in  caving  the  roof  and  thereby 
relieving  the  pressure  on  entry  stumps  and  pillars.  The 
coal  mined  from  these  pillars  and  stumps  will  be  in 
better  condition,  and  there  will  be  a  larger  percentage 
of  recoverj',  which  will  lower  the  cost  of  production. 
The  work  of  drawing  back  the  pillars  will  also  be 
rendered  less  dangerous. 

In    my   practice,    I    have    seen    millions    of    feet    of     i 
timber  practically  wasted  in  maintaining  the   roof  on    ^ 
main  haulage   roads  where,   if  steel  timbers  had  been 
used  in  the  first  place,  this  great  cost  of  maintenance 
would  have  been  eliminated.    In  mining  low  coal  where 
headroom  on  the  roads  was  limited,  the  use   of  steel  m 
rails  in  place  of  crossbars  has  proved  a  great  advantage.  ^ 
Such  timbering  has  lasted  longer  and  given  better  sup- 
port to  the  roof  than  would  have  been  possible  had  wood 
timber  frames  been  used.    The  latter  would  have  had  to 
be   changed   twice   over  and   the   roof   brushed   or   the 
bottom  lifted  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  headroom. 
All  of  this  was  avoided  in  the  use  of  the  iron  rails. 

Another  instance  that  came  under  my  notice  was  in 
a  mine  where  the  wood  crossbars  would  be  broken  in 
a  few  weeks  and  required  constant  changing.  Later, 
steel  I  beams  and  rails  were  substituted  for  the  wooden 
bars  and  that  ended  the  trouble.  In  closing,  let  me  say 
that  a  good  crossbar  is  made  by  putting  two  6-in.  I 
beams  side  by  side,  and  riveting,  at  each  end,  an  angle 
already  drilled  to  receive  a  10-in.  I  beam  having  a  plate 
at  the  top  and  bottom  to  furnish  the  required  support. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  F.  W.  S. 


IiKjuiries  of 
General  Interest 

An»\»«Tc-d  by 

James  T.  B«»ard 


Proper  and  Efficient  Ventilation  of  a 
Slope  Mine 

I  am  sending  to  Coal  Age  the  plan  of  a  slope  mine 
opened  in  a  seam  dipping  about  three  per  cent.  As 
shown  in  the  plan,  the  slope  entries  are  driven,  four 
abreast,  on  the  full  dip  of  the  seam.  The  gangways 
or  levels  are  driven  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  slope 
entries,  with  rooms  turned  to  the  rise  only.  It  is 
desired  to  produce  2,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  of  eight 
hours  in  this  mine;  and  I  want  to  ask  how  such  a 
mine  should  be  ventilated,  using  as  few  doors  as  prac- 
ticable. The  seam  generates  gas  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, but  the  company  has  the  means  to  supply  ample 
ventilating    power.  SUPERINTENDENT. 

,  Pa. 


In  the  accompanying  figure,  we  have  reproduced  the 
plan  submitted  by  this  correspondent,  and  indicated 
thereon  the  desired  circulation.    As  the  mine  generates 
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SHOWING   THE   REQUIRED   PLAN   OF  VENTILATION 

much  gas  it  should  be  ventilated  on  the  exhaust  sys- 
tem, making  the  two  center  slope  headings  the  intake 
and  the  two  outer  headings  the  return  airways  for 
their  respective  sides  of  the  mine. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  one  of  these  two  center 
entries  is  the  main  haulway  of  the  mine,  while  the  other 
serves  as  a  travelingway.  Each  pair  of  cross-headings 
or  levels  is  shown  as  ventilated  by  a  separate  split 
of  air,  which  is  conducted  at  once  into  the  main  re- 
turn air-course  and  passes  out  of  the  mine.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  use  of  doors,  an  overcast  is  built  at  the 
mouth  of  each  pair  of  cross-headings,  as  indicated  in 
the  figure. 

A. regulator  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  back  entry, 
on  each  level  except  the  last  pair  of  headings,  which 
present  the  greatest  resistance.  A  regulator  is  also  re- 
quired at  the  crossover  near  where  the  return  current 
enters  the  ventilating  fan.  The  purpose  of  this  reg- 
ulator is  to  proportion  the  amount  of  air  required  on 
each  side  of  the  mine.  Also,  as  indicated  in  the  figure, 
a  canvas  is  hung  at  the  mouth  of  each  room,  except 


the  first  room,  on  each  level,  and  on  the  gangway 
just  inby  of  the  mouth  of  that  room.  By  this  means, 
the  air  is  made  to  circulate  through  the  rooms  and 
keep  the  working  places  clear  of  gas. 

The  two  sides  of  the  mine  being  unequally  developed, 
doors  or  canvas  will  be  required  on  each  crossover  con- 
necting the  opposite  side  of  the  mine  with  the  piain 
haulage  road.  Double  doors  will  also  be  required  at 
the  mouth  of  the  air-course  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mine  from  the  fan. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mine  generates  much  gas,  it  would 
insure  greater  safety  to  provide  another  fan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  air-course,  at  the  point  marked  "B,"  in 
the  figure.  In  that  case,  the  two  fans  could  be  operated 
in  parallel,  by  the  proper  regulating  and  balancing  of 
the  air,  or  they  could  be  operated  alternately,  one  fan 
being  always  held  in  reserve  against  accident  to  the 
other.  If  the  mine  is  very  gaseous  and  much  dust  is 
present,  it  may  be  advisable  to  operate  the  two  sides 
of  the  mine  separately,  by  providing  two  haulage  roads 
instead  of  one  and  building  substantial  stoppings  in  the 
crossovers  between  them. 


Drift  Half-Filled  With  Water 

If  a  drift,  in  a  mine,  measures  6  ft.  wide  at  the  roof, 
9  ft.  wide  at  the  floor  and  has  a  vertical  height  of  6  ft., 
at  what  depth  will  the  water  stand  when  the  drift  is 
half-full?  In  other  words,  how  far  up  the  timber  will 
the  water  reach  when  the  wetted  area  is  one-half  of 
the  sectional  area  of  the  drift?  W.  E.  WOOD. 

Alverda,  Pa. 


In  this  case,  the  width  of  the  entrj'  decreases,  9  —  6 
=  3  ft.,  in  a  height  of  6  ft.;  or  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
foot  for  each  foot  of  height.  Then,  calling  the  depth  of 
the  water  when  the  entry  is  half-full  x,  the  width  at 
the  surface  of  the  water  will  be  less  than  the  width 
at  the  floor  and  will  be  equal  to  9  —  x.  2.  The  area 
of  the  wetted  section,  or  the  cross-section  of  the  water, 
being  a  trapezoid,  is 

x' 

i(9  _(_  9  _x/2')x  =  9a:  —J 

But,  the  form  of  the  drift  being  also  a  trapezoid  its 
sectional  area  is  i(9  +  6)6  =  45  sq.ft.  One-half  of  this 
or  the  wetted  area,  is,  therefore,  22*  sq.ft.  Then, 
to  find  the  value  of  x,  which  is  the  depth  of  the  water 
when  the  entry  is  half-full,  we  write. 


9a;  —  ^  =  224 ; 


or  a;'  —  36x  =  —90 

j;'  _  362-  -f  18'  =  18'  —  90  =  234 

a:  —  18  =  ±V234  =  rtl5.3 

a-  =  18  —  15.3  =  2.7  ft. 

Therefore,  the  depth  of  the  water  when  the  entry 
is  half-full  of  water  is  2.7  ft. 
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Examinatioii  Questions 


Answered  by 

James  T.  Beard 


liituminous  (ITtli  Dist.,  Pa.)  Mine  Fore- 
men's Examination.  April  6.  1920 

(Second  Grade,  Selected  Questions) 

Qiies. — As  a  mine  foreman,  how  would  you  provide 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and 
about  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  this  state  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  property  connected  therewith  ? 

Ans. — The  first  duty  of  the  mine  foreman  is  to  see 
that  the  mine  in  his  charge  is  operated  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Bituminous  Mine  Law, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  quantity  of  air  in 
circulation  and  its  distribution  in  the  mine;  the  fre- 
quent and  thorough  examination  of  the  mine  and  inspec- 
tion of  each  working  place  while  the  men  are  at  work; 
the  supply  of  timber  of  the  required  size  and  type: 
the  prompt  and  proper  timbering  of  each  working 
place  and  of  all  roads,  airways  and  travelingways ;  the 
safe  use  of  explosives  and  the  drilling,  charging  and 
firing  of  all  shots;  and,  lastly,  the  maintenance  of  strict 
discipline  in  the  mine  and  compliance  with  all  mine 
regulations  for  health  and  safety. 

Ques. — Give  your  reasons  why  mechanical  ventilation 
is  superior  to  furnace  ventilation. 

Ans. — Furnace  ventilation  cannot  be  employed  with 
safety  where  a  mine  is  generating  gas.  Moreover, 
mechanical  ventilation,  by  means  of  an  approved  type 
of  ventilating  fan,  is  under  better  control  at  all  times. 
Particularly  is  this  true  where  there  is  no  nightshift 
employed  in  the  mines  and  the  furnace  cannot,  there- 
fore, receive  the  same  attention  after  the  daymen  have 
left  the  mine,  or  during  periods  of  idleness  when  the 
mine  is  not  running.  In  case  of  an  explosion  or  other 
accident  occurring  in  a  mine  ventilated  by  a  furnace, 
*he  only  means  of  ventilation  may  be  entirely  shut  off 
and  rendered  u.seless  for  the  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  good  fan  located  on  the  surface  is  always  available 
and  under  control. 

Qiies. — What  dangers  may  arise  from  coal  dust,  in 
a  dry  and  dusty  mine,  and  what  precautions  would  you 
take  to  guard  against  them? 

Ans. — In  a  dry  and  dusty  mine,  the  fine  dust  is 
thrown  into  the  air  by  the  daily  operations  performed 
in  the  mine,  and  accumulates,  not  only  on  the  roads  and 
in  the  passageways  v. here  it  lodges  on  the  timbers,  roof, 
floor  and  sides  of  the  entry,  but  also  in  considerable 
quantities  at  the  working  faces,  especially  if  machines 
are  used  for  cutting  the  coal.  The  presence  of  the  dust 
in  the  mine  air  increa.scs  the  explosive  condition  of  the 
air,  and  is  particularly  dangerous  where  a  small  per- 
centage of  gas  is  present. 

To  guard  against  these  dangers  it  may  be  necessary 
to  install  an  efficient  spraying  or  sprinkling  system  on 
the  roads  and  travelingways.  Strict  regulations  should 
be  made  and  enforced  in  regard  to  blasting;  and  it  is 
advisable  that  all  shotholes  should  be  inspected,  charged, 
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tamped  and  the  shots  fired  by  competent  shotfirers, 
after  the  men  have  left  the  mine.  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  accumulations  of  dust 
at  the  working  faces  and  on  all  roads,  airways  and 
passageways  in  the  mine.  Particular  attention  must  be 
given  to  reduce  the  danger  of  dust  in  pillar  workings. 

Ques. — What  precautions  would  you  take  to  guard 
against  danger  from  the  following  causes:  (a)  Falls 
of  roof,  slate,  coal  and  sides;  (b)  cars,  motors  and 
machinery;  (c)  use  of  dynamite  and  fuse  in  blasting? 

Ans. —  (a)  All  roads,  airways  and  travelingways  in 
the  mine  should  be  well  timbered  by  competent  men.  A 
systematic  method  of  timbering  should  be  adopted  in 
the  working  places,  which  should  be  inspected,  at 
regular  short  intervals,  by  the  mine  foreman  or  his 
assistants,  while  the  men  are  at  work.  Where  the  coal 
is  undercut  by  hand  or  by  machine,  the  mining  should  be 
carefully  spragged.  All  miners  should  be  instructed 
to  reset  any  timbers  that  may  have  been  discharged 
by  a  shot,  before  proceeding  to  do  other  work  in  the 
place. 

(b)  All  rolling  stock  and  haulage  equipment  of  every 
kind  should  be  carefully  inspected,  at  frequent  intervals, 
nnd  any  needed  repairs  promptly  made.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  machines  and  appliances  of  any  kind 
employed  in  and  about  the  mine.  All  roads,  tracking 
and  switches  should  be  kept  in  good  repair.  The  track 
should  be  well  ballasted;  competent  motormen  should  be 
employed;  and  strict  regulations  should  be  enforced  to  • 
prevent  men  from  riding  on  loaded  cars  or  trips  when  I 
going  to  and  from  their  vi'ork. 

Separate  travelingways  must  be  provided  so  that  men 
will  not  be  obliged  to  travel  the  haulage  road,  on  their 
way  in  and  out  of  the  mine.  Where  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, a  good  clearance  space  should  be  provided  on 
one  side  of  the  road  to  allow  men  and  animals  to  pass 
the  cars  without  danger.  Also,  refuge  holes  must  be 
provided  at  frequent  short  intervals,  except  where  rooms 
are  turned  off  the  entry,  which  would  serve  the  same 
purpose.  All  refuge  holes  must  be  whitewashed  and 
kept  free  from  obstructions  of  every  kind.  Finally, 
suitable  regulations  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
movement  of  all  cars  and  trips.  No  cars  must  be  left 
standing  in  the  mouths  of  rooms,  or  on  sidetracks,  with- 
out being  carefully  blocked  to  prevent  their  running 
out  onto  the  main  track. 

(c)  The  grade  of  dynamite  in  use  in  a  mine  should  be 
adapted  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  charging,  tamping 
and  firing  of  the  holes  should  be  performed  by  com- 
petent men.  No  one  should  be  permitted  to  use  a  short 
fu.se  or  to  crimp  the  cap  on  the  end  of  the  fuse  'with 
his  teeth.  No  dynamite  .should  be  used  in  the  same  hole 
with  black  powder.  A  safe  method  of  transporting  the 
dynamite  in  the  niir.e  and  distributing  it  to  the  workmen 
should  be  adopted.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  explo- 
sive is  not  frozen  before  being  fired.  If  frozen,  it  must 
be  thawed  in  a  proper  manner  on  the.  surface,  before 
being  carried  into  the  mine. 
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Ask  Commerce  Commission  to   Forbid 
Preference  in  Car  Supply 

CCORDING   to   a   statement    signed   by    nearly    one 


hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
railroads  operating  in  the  coal-producing  districts  of 
the  Middle  West  are  interpreting  recent  emergency 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a 
manner  which  leads  to  serious  discrimination  against 
coal  supply  to  the  public. 

A  committee  including  Representative  Israel  M.  Fos- 
ter, Republican,  of  Ohio;  William  Green,  secretary  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  John  Moore, 
president  of  the  Ohio  district  of  the  same  organization, 
arranged  to  present  the  statement  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  commission  is  requested  in  the  statement  to  put 
in  force  sections  of  the  Transportation  Act  which  par- 
ticularly forbid  any  preference  in  the  supply  of  coal 
cars. 

"Unless  the  practices  are  stopped  and  something  is 
done  to  remedy  the  situation  we  will  have  next  winter 
a  coal  shortage  as  bad  as  that  of  1917,"  Representative 
Foster  asset-ted.  "The  railroads,  which  consume  about 
30  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  mined,  are  moving  cars  in  a 
fashion  which  gets  only  that  30  per  cent  mined." 

Miners  are  joining  in  the  plea,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  their  representatives,  because  the  failure  to  fur- 
nish cars  has  closed  down  many  mines  and  left  them 
out  of  employment. 


Michigan  Petition  for  Priority  on  Coal  Not 
Likely  To  Be  Heeded 

THE  Michigan  public  utilities  have  petitioned  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  priority  on 
coal  fi'om  mines  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Hock- 
ing Valley,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  Kanawha  &  Mich- 
igan and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  state  in  their 
petition,  "That  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  coal  mine  operators  of  the 
country  are  in  any  degree  to  blame  for  the  present 
shortage  of  coal  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  said  commis- 
sion the  coal  mine  operators  and  ovraers  are  profiteering 
to  the  injury  of  the  public,  then  and  in  such  case  said 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recommend  to  the 
Congress  of  this  United  States  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  coal 
consuming  public  of  Michigan  and  every  other  state 
may  purchase  the  coal  it  absolutely  needs  at  reasonable 
prices." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  exactly  what  the  Fuel 
Administration  did  early  in  its  existence  and  that  it 
resulted    in    a    very    serious    situation    which    required 


months  to  undo.  In  view  of  that  recent  lesson  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
start  assigning  cars  to  any  particular  consumers. 


Bituminous  Commission  and  Industrial 
Cabinet  Favor  Zoning  System 

PRESIDENT  Wilson's  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
apparently  did  not  conclude  its  activities  with  the 
submission  of  its  recent  award.  It  is  understood  that  the 
commission  continues  to  advise  what  is  known  as  the 
"industrial  cabinet,"  which  consists  of  the  six  secre- 
taries who  form  the  United  States  Council  of  National 
Defense.  These  are  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  In- 
terior, Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor.  Ju.st  at  this 
time  these  secretaries  are  taking  a  very  active  interest 
in  the  coal  situation. 

It  is  known  that  pressuio  is  being  brought  to  bear 
for  a  return  to  the  zoning  system  for  coal  transporta- 
tion. Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  considerable  sav- 
ing of  open-top  equipment  can  be  effected  by  this  plan. 
There  is  little  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  any  effort 
will  be  made  to  restore  the  zones,  because  it  is  believed 
that  an  injunction  could  be  obtained  almost  immediately 
to  prevent  such  an  order  going  into  effect. 


Uncertainty  Felt  Regarding  Committee 
Action  on  Frelinghuysen  Bill 

MUCH  indefiniteness  surrounds  the  probable  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Frelinghuysen  bill.  Senator 
Townsend  of  ilichigan  is  the  temporary  chairman  of 
the  committee.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  certain  members  of  the  committee  to 
defer  action  on  the  bill  until  after  the  conventio  : 
recess.  On  ths  other  hand  he  is  being  urged  by  Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen  to  consider  the  bill  and  call  for  a 
vote  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  will  vote  for 
the  bill,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  Northwestern 
Senators  will  insist  upon  certain  changes  in  the  bill, 
which  may  be  agreed  to. 


Dr.  Cottrell  Will  Address  American 
Iron   and  Steel  Institute 

DR.  F.  G.  COTTRELL,  who  will  become  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  June  1,  has  just  completed  an 
inspection  visit  to  the  helium  laboratoiy  at  Petrolia, 
Texas.  He  addressed  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  on  "International  Scientific  Rela- 
tions" on  May  21.  He  will  address  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  at  its  New  York  meeting  May  28. 
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Evictions  in  Williamson  -  Thacker 
Field  End  in  Eleven  Killed 

Attempts  to  Extend  Union  Into  Mingo  County  Result 
in  Shooting  Affray — Stories  Conflict — Union  Claims    ' 
That  It  Has  3,000  Members  in  Thirteen  Locals 

ALLEGED  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
/V  union  in  Mingo  County,  West  Virginia,  by  evict- 
ing the  leaders  of  the  newly-formed  organization  are 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  pitched  battle  on 
May  19  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  eleven  men — 
seven  detectives,  the  mayor  of  the  village  of  Matewan, 
a  union  organizer,  a  miner  and  a  boy.  The  detectives 
were  driven  off,  some  taking  to  the  Tug  River,  whicii 
flows  past  the  village,  and  some  hiding  in  the  country 
nearby. 

Alany  are  the  stories  told  and  only  an  investigation 
will  reveal  the  true  facts,  if  indeed  the  truth  is  ever 
known.  Lynn,  where  the  shooting  fray  occurred,  lies 
three  miles  from  Matewan,  twelve  miles  southeast 
of  Williamson,  along  the  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
R.R.  and  the  Tug  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy,  or  Tug 
River,  the  railroad  crossing  the  river  into  Kentucky 
for  a  short  distance  at  Matewan. 

The  union  has  been  trying  to  get  a  foothold  in  Mingo 
County  and  it  had  secured  at  least  a  toehold  at  the 
mine  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Coal  Co.  Apparently  that 
corporation  determined  to  prevent  further  unionization 
of  its  mine  by  the  eviction  of  the  union  men  and 
Baldwin-Felts  detectives  were  introduced.  According 
to   reports,   sight    families  were   evicted. 

At  Least  Two  Stories  of  Shooting  Are  Told 

The  detectives,  having  completed  their  work,  are 
said  to  have  been  waiting  for  the  train  when  the  mayor, 
Cabell  Testerman,  approached  Albert  Felts,  the  leader 
of  the  detectives,  and  demanded  to  know  by  what 
authority  the  detectives  had  acted  and  who  empowered 
them  to  take  one  of  the  mine  workers  prisoner.  This 
report  declares  that  Felts  shot  the  mayor  from  his 
coat  pocket  and  that  Felts  ir  his  turn  was  killed  by 
"Sid"  Hadfield,  the  chief  of  police  of  Matewan,  and 
that   then   the  shooting  became  general. 

Another  story  is  to  the  effect  that  Robert  Mullens 
demanded  of  Albert  Felts  whether  he  had  a  warrant 
for  his  (Mullens')  arrest.  When  Felts  declared  that 
he  had  and  started  to  read  the  warrant  he  was  cut' 
short  by  a  shot  fired  by  Mullens.  Mullens,  in  his 
turn,  it  is  said,  was  killed  by  J.  M.  Ferguson,  a  detec- 
tive, who  was  himself  shot  by  an  unidentified  mine 
worker. 

Whatsoever  the  originating  cause,  a  fight  to  the  death 
followed,  the  upshot  of  the  shooting,  first  and  last, 
being  the  deaths  of  Cabell  Testerman,  the  mayor; 
Albert  Felts,  L.  C.  Felts,  E.  0.  Powell,  A.  J.  Booker, 
J.  M.  Ferguson,  L.  N.  Brown  and  C.  B.  Cunning- 
ham, detectives;  Robert  Mullens,  a  union  organizer; 
William  Rohrer,  a  miner,  and  Patrick  Kinsley,  a  boy 
of  17  years  of  age. 

From  other  sources  the  statement  comes  that  Robert 
Mullens  was  a  local  preacher,  serving  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  mountaineers  n.  d  miners,  and  that  so  far  from 
being  a  labor  organi:  r  and  the  man  who  fired  the 
first  shot  he  was  an  innocent  bystander.  His  office 
of  local  preacher,  however,  would  not  make  it  imposi- 
ble   for  him   to   be   a   moving  spirit    in    tha   union,   as 


earlier   reports  state,  but   rather   furnish   him  with  an 
opportunity  to  carry  on  his  labors  without  interruption. 

The  Baldwin-Felts  organization  is  a  well  known  de- 
tective agency  which  has  been  active  in  many  such 
labor  troubles,  especially  in  West  Virginia.  At  the 
congressional  investigation  in  1914  Felts  testified  that 
he  had  been  employed  by  coal  operators  for  four  years 
and  had  brought  a  machine  gun  from  West  Virginia 
to  be  used  for  the  defense  of  those  miners  in  the 
southern  Colorado  mines  who  desired  to  continue  at 
work  through  the  long  strike. 

After  the  affray  Sheriff  Blankenship  commissioned 
100  deputy  sheriffs  to  guard  the  streets  and  sent 
word  to  Charleston  that  the  state  constabulary  was 
needed  to  maintain  order,  and  Col.  Jackson  Arnold, 
superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  of 
West  Virginia,  assembled  his  entire  force,  which  was 
scattered  all  over  the  state.  All  the  men  will  be  used 
to  keep  order  in  Mingo  County  if  conditions  indicate 
that  the  full  force  is  needed.  Company  B  left  Nitro 
for  Matewan  under  command  of  Sergeant  Harvey  N. 
Re.xroad,  formerly  an  army  captain. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Fred  S.  Mooney  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  District  17,  declares  that 
the  union  has  thirteen  or  fourteen  locals  in  Mingo 
County  and  a  membership  of  3,000. 

"This  terrible  affair  may  prove  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise," commented  Mr.  Mooney.  "I  firmly  believe  that 
it  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  thug  rule  in 
some  of  the  mining  counties. 

"When  coal  companies  were  serving  their  notices, 
Sheriff  Blankenship  called  together  the  miners  who  had 
been  organized  and  inquired  whom  they  preferred  as 
the  instruments  of  their  eviction — the  sheriff's  office  or 
the  detectives.  The  workers  assured  the  sheriff  that 
they  would  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  execution  of 
the  law  by  Sheriff  Blankenship. 

"The  sheriff  then  told  the  miners  that  he  would  pro- 
tect them  from  unlawful  acts  of  the  detective  agency. 
In  making  his  word  good,  he  ordered  the  arrest,  on  due 
complaint,  I  "believe,  of  twenty-seven  of  the  detectives 
for  arbitrarily  evicting  workers  in  advance  of  the  trial 
of  their  cases  in  court." 


Bids  for  Supply  of  Navy  Coal  Are 
Still  Inadequate 

ACTING  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Roosevelt  announces 
^  that  on  May  18  at  the  opening  of  bids  for  coal 
under  schedules  Nos.  5459,  5460  and  5461  seven  pro- 
posals were  received,  aggregating  a  total  of  319,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  3,700  tons  of  anthracite 
coal.  The  annual  requirements,  as  stated  in  the  pro- 
posals, are  2,174,800  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and 
38,215  tons  of  anthracite  coal. 

At  the  principal  point  of  delivery — Hampton  Roads, 
Va.,— there  was  offered  185,000  tons  of  the  1,200,000 
tons  called  for.  The  prices  in  the  bids  submitted' 
range  from  $4.20  to  $4,816  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  mines. 
The  lowest  price  quoted,  which  is  on  40,000  tons,  is 
$0,168  per  ton  less  than  the  lowest  price  received  for 
the  same  form  of  delivery  under  an  opening  of  bids 
held  April  6,  1920. 

The  base  price  at  present  being  paid  by  the  Navy 
under  commandeering  orders  for  coal  taken  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  is,  including  allowance  for  the  advance  in 
wages  of  April  1,  about  $3.70  per  gross  ton. 
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Trade  Commission  Publishes  Bituminous  Coal 
Production  Costs  for  February 

Increase  of  Ten  Cents  Per  Ton  in  Mine  Cost  Caused  a  Decrease  of  Oper- 
ators' Margin  -  Commission  States  That  Decision  in  the  Maynard  Case 
Has   Had  Little  Effect  on  the  Number  ot  Operators  Submitting  Reports 


DESPITE  the  victory  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Maynard  case  and  its  advice  to 
members  that  they  need  not  file  reports,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  advises  that  no  important 
percentage  of  operators  have  discontinued  sending  in 
the  reports.  It  is  also  stated  at  the  commission  that 
the  number  of  companies  declining  to  send  reports 
is   decreasing. 

The  commission  on  May  24  issued  the  second  of  its 
bituminous  coal  bulletins,  furnishing  current  informa- 
tion on  the  cost  of  production.  In  connection  with  its 
second  bulletin  the  commission,  among  other  things, 
states : 

"The  commission  has  collected  considerable  informa- 
tion on  the  investment  necessary  for  operation  in  the 
various  districts,  in  part  derived  from  balance  sheets 
required  from  operators  and  in  part  from  information 
previously  reported  by  them  or  obtained  direct  from 
their  books.  When  such  investment  figures  are  avail- 
able it  then  will  be  possible,  after  deduction  of  any 
sales  expense  and  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid, 
to  show  the  relation  which  the  remainder  of  the  margin 
bears  to  the  investment." 

In  the  following  tables  are  shown  for  the  principal 
regions  the  claimed  costs,  sales  realizations  and  margins 
of  the  1,431  operators  from  whom  complete  reports  for 


February,  1920,  have  thus  far  been  received.  With 
these  costs  are  also  shown  the  costs  (revised  by  the 
commission),  sales  realizations  and  margins  of  the  2,482 
operators  from  whom  reports  were  received  for  the 
entire  twelve  months  of  1918.  The  1,431  operators  had 
a  production  of  18,133.477  tons  of  commercial  coal 
during  February,  1920,  and  the  2,482  operators  mined 
497,416,437  tons  of  commercial  coal  during  1918  (an 
average  of  41.4.51,370  tons  monthly).  Detailed  figures 
for  each  of  the  74  districts  and  24  States  will  be  found 
in  Table  5  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

The  relative  change  in  the  situation  between  January 
and  February,  1920,  is  shown  in  Table  II  herewith, 
where  figures  for  1,372  operators  are  given.  The  in- 
crease of  10  cents  per  ton  in  the  average  claimed 
f.  0.  b.  mine  cost  is  primarily  attributed  to  the  de- 
crease in  output,  since  there  was  no  general  increase 
in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  February  over  that  paid 
in  January.  The  table  also  shows  the  percentage  which 
the  time  actually  worked  formed  of  the  possible  full 
working  time  each  month,  which  in  the  case  of  Jan- 
uary was  taken  as  26  days  and  in  the  case  of  February, 
23  days.  The  average  production  per  day  of  possible 
full  working  time  for  the  1,372  operators  was  801,846 
tons  in  January  and  766,354  tons  in  February,  a  de- 
crease for  February  of  4  per  cent. 


T.\BLEI.     FEBRUARY.  1920.  SALES  RE^U-IZATIOXS  AND  CLAIMED  COSTS  OF  1.431  OPER.\TORS  AND  S.\LES  RE.\LIZATIO\'S  \ND 

REVISED  COSTS  OF  2.482  OPER-\TORS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1918.  BY  GENT:RAL  C0MPETITT\TC  REGIOXS  ' 

Febniarj-,  1920 Year,    1918 

■ Claimed  Costs  per  Ton .  Revised  Coets  per  Ton 

i            g  §                                           .               c                                i            a  S  ,                 . 

I           :Sh                                         a              C"              ^               »           ;S^  M             « 

Co-B                             a—              t.r-Si;  «_y 

General  Competitive  Regions                       y2         as           ^               =           O  "^          H**          S""            Z.°        1'^  S               y            ■  -  ^          £."' 

Central  Competitive  "Interstate"* 421       $2  45       $1   60       $0  27       $0  30       $2  17       $0  28           765       $2  45  $1    39       $0  25       $0  26       $1   90 

Eastern  Adjacent « 458          2  79          I    73              28              45          2  46              33            966         2  81  I    45              28              32          2  05 

Wi-stfm  Adjacent  3 82          2  87          I    94              24              34          2  52              35            138         2   75  1    75              26              26         2   27 

Southern  .Appalachian  4 221          3  03          2  00              34              47          2  81              22            288          2   81  I    61              29              36         2   20 

Southwestern  "Interstate"* 145          3  42          2   52            .26              44          3  22              20            171          3    13  2   15              25              34         2   74 

Rocky  Mountain 6 102         2.97         1.89           .29           .38         2.56             4!            154         2  73  163             26             30         2  19 

UnitedStates 1.431       $2  74       $1   78       $0  28       $0.37       $2.43       $0  31        2,482       $2  65  $1.49       $0  26       $0  29       $2  04       $o  61 

1  includes  all  of  Illinois.  Indiana.  (>hio  and  the  southwest  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

2  Includes  all  of  Maryland,  West  \'irginia,  \  irpinia  and  the  central  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

3  Includes  al!  of  Michigan,  Iowa  and  district  No.  I  of  Kentucky. 

4  Incluties  all  of  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  districts  Nos.  2.  3  and  4  of  Kentucky. 

5  Includes  all  of  Missouri,  Kansas.  .Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Tex.is. 

6  Includes  all  of  Colorado,  New  Alexico.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Utah  and  Washinplon. 


$0  55 
76 
48 
55 
39 
54 


TABI^EII     JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY,  1920,  S.A.LES  REALIZATIONS  AND  CI,.\IMED  E.G. B.  MINE  COSTS  PER  TON  OF  1,372  IDE.\TIC\L 

OPERATORSI  BY   GENER.M,  COMi'F.TITIVE   REGION.*. 


General  Competitive  Regions  3  *' 

Central  competitl\e  "Interstate' 405 

Eastern   adjacent 445 

Western  adjacent         79 

S?outhern  .Appalachian 203 

Soulhwesterr  "Interstate" 140 

Rocky   Mountain ,~. ; 95 

United  States 1,372 


■  January.  1 920  ■ 


■3,0 

Or- 


9.150.136 
4,449.221 
1,170.787 
2,408,501 
1,161.002 
2.508,352 


c 
73 
69 
79 
73 
81 
92 


X  o 

to 

$2  43 
2.80 

2  82 

3  03 
3  49 
3  07 


o 

•Ss 

E^ 

u 

$2  11 
2  34 
2  33 

2  69 

3  05 
2  48 


$0  32 
0  46 
0  49 
0  34 
0  44 
0  59 


7,945.061 
3,637,596 

930,709 
2,031.386 

937,552 
2,134,829 


arj-,  1920- 

•s-2 

k 

A 

i  a  . 

w  O 

"5 

"1 

c 
8.2 

r 

e 
'S 

7. 

1- 

lis. 

70 

*f:J* 

$2  18 

$0  28 

$0  07  37„ 

r^ 

^t 

2.81 

2  46 

0  35 

0 

12  5 

2  83 

2  50 

0  33 

0 

17  7 

10 

11 

3  02 

2  81 

0  21 

0 

12  4 

s 

74 

3.41 

3  21 

0  20 

0 

16  5 

9 

91 

2.98 

2  56 

0.42 

o.ce  3 

4 

20.847,999     73       2.75     2  33       0.42       17,626,133    69       2.74       2  43       0  3!       0.10     4 
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The  increase  of  10c.  per  ton  in  the  average  claimed 
f.  0.  b.  mine  cost  of  the  1,372  operators  together  with 
the  decrease  of  Ic.  per  ton  in  their  average  sales  reali- 
zation resulted  in  an  lie.  decrease  in  their  margin  for 
February  as  compared  with  January. 

There  is  a  general  correspondence  between  the  de- 
crease in  percentage  of  time  worked  and  the  decrease 
in  output  per  working  day.  The  closeness  of  this 
correspondence,  however,  is  modified  by  changes  in  the 
number  of  men  actually  at  work  from  day  to  day. 

Continuing,  the  report  says  that,  as  compared  with 
the  year  1913,  the  average  sales  realization  of  the 
1,090  identical  operators  in  another  table  was  13c. 
higher  in  January,  1920,  and  12c.  higher  in  February. 


Their  average  claimed  cost,  however,  was  23c.  higher 
in  January  and  33c.  higher  in  February.  As  a  result 
their  average  margin,  which  was  Glc.  per  ton  in  1918, 
fell  to  43c.  in  January  and  to  32c.  in  February.  The 
average  increase  of  claimed  f.  o.  b.  mine  cost  for  Jan- 
uary, 1920,  was  11  per  cent  over  that  for  the  year 
1918,  and  for  February  was  16  per  cent.  This  in- 
crease is  attributable  to  two  chief  causes:  (1)  the 
higher  wage  scale  put  into  effect  in  November,  1919, 
as  a  result  of  the  Food  Administrator's  recommenda- 
tion of  14  per  cent  increase  in  the  wages  of  mining 
labor,  and  (2)  the  decrease  in  the  monthly  production 
for  February,  1920,  from  the  average  monthly  produc- 
tion of  1918. 


Morrow  Refutes  Profiteering  Charges  Made  by 
Lauck  and  Senator  Walsh 

Vice  President  of  National  Coal  Association  Shows  Unfairness  of 
Selecting  a  Few  Fortunate  Operators  as  Typical — Critics  in  Citing 
Prices,  He  States,  Ignore  Operating  Expenses,  Fixed  Charges  and  Taxes 


PROFITS  of  coal  operators  again  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  Washington  last  week.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  allegations  made  by  W.  Jett  Lauck  before 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  Senator  Walsh  of  Massachu- 
setts charged,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  huge 
profits  had  been  made  by  coal  operators.  This  led  J.  D. 
A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, to  issue  an  open  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ator', in  which  he  attempts  to  refute  the  charges  made. 
Senator  Walsh's  remarks  as  to  coal  profiteering  were 
as  follows: 

"The  income-tax  data  compiled  for  the  Senate  by  the 
Treasury  Department  showed  profits  for  the  bituminous 
mine  operators  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increased 
wages  of  miners.  Of  the  392  bituminous  coal  compan- 
ies cited,  334  showed  net  profits,  after  every  possible 
deduction,  of  over  25  per  cent.  More  than  half  the 
companies— 218  to  be  exact— showed  earnings  of  over 
50  per  cent  on  capital  stock.  And  118,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  all,  showed  net  profits  of  over  100  per  cent. 

"The  financial  manuals  show  that  the  net  incomes  of 
seventeen  of  these  companies  increased  from  $13,000,- 
000  in  1914  to  $48,000,000  in  1917,  and  their  average 
net  profit  per  ton  from  20  to  60c.  If  the  average  profit 
per  ton  of  these  companies  was  representative  of  the 
whole  industry,  then  the  bituminous  mine  operators  of 
the  United  States  during  the  four  years  1916,  1917,  1918, 
and  1919  gathered  a  total  profit  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  was  excess. 

"The  anthracite  coal  operators  show  still  larger  per- 
centages of  net  profits.  The  average  prewar  incomes 
of  four  of  the  larger  companies  were  $7,000,000,  which 
was  15  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock.  In  1917  this 
average  had  risen  to  $16,000,000,  or  over  34  per  cent 
on  the  capital  stock.  The  income-tax  returns  show 
that  the  net  income  of  ^ix  smaller  companies,  which  was 
already  57  per  cent  in  1916,  increased  to  94 J  per  cent 
in  1917. 

"The  statistics  presented  to  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  by  the  railroad  brotherhoods  tend  to  show  how 
these  huge  profits  were  otitained. 

"In  1914  the  average  cost  of  anthracite  coal  at  the 


mine  was  $2.28  per  ton,  of  which  $1.59  was  paid  for 
labor.  Transportation  to  New  York  cost  $1.80  per  ton, 
and  the  retail  price  was  $7.54,  leaving  margins  total- 
ing $3.46  for  the  operator,  the  sales  corporation  and  the 
retail  dealer.  In  December,  1918,  the  cost  at  the  mine 
was  $4.22,  for  which  $2.97  went  to  labor.  Transporta- 
tion had  risen  to  $2.30,  and  the  retail  price  to  $11.82, 
leaving  $4.80  for  the  distributor's  margin.  Thus  the 
retail  price  increased  three  times  as  much  as  the  in- 
crease in  miners'  wages." 

In  his  open  letter  to  Senator  Walsh,  Mr.  Morrow  says: 
"I  have  read  your  speech  on  profiteering  with  much 
interest,  but  I  am  constrained  to  deny  your  statements 
concerning  the  profits  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry. 
To  my  mind  it  is  necessary  to  refute  the  indiscriminate 
charge  that  the  bituminous  coal  industry  made  prepos- 
terous profits  during  the  war.  Let  me,  therefore,  di- 
rect your  attention  to  official  figures  on  this  subject 
which  you  have  either  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

"You  cite  Mr.  McAdoo's  report  on  corporate  earn- 
ings printed  as  Senate  document  No.  259  as  your  chief 
authority.  The  unfairness  of  that  report  is  notorious. 
Mr.  McAdoo's  letter  of  transmittal  itself  states  that 
he  selected  only  companies  which  in  1917  earned  15 
per  cent  or  more  on  their  capital  stock.  In  1917  there 
were  about  seven  thousand  separate  coal  producers.  His 
report,  therefore,  covers  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  It  includes  only  the  fortunate  392  who, 
because  of  specially  favorable  mining  conditions,  with 
low  production  costs  compared  with  selling  prices,  or 
on  account  of  merely  nominal  capitalization,  made  15 
per  cent  or  more  on  their  capital  stock.  It  says  noth- 
ing of  the  other  94  per  cent,  some  6,600  operators,  who 
admittedly  made  less  than  15  per  cent.  Even  the  per- 
centages quoted  for  the  392  concerns  are  no  true  mea- 
sure of  profits,  because  they  are  based  on  capital  stock, 
when  the  report  itself  shows  that  many  of  these  com- 
panies had  invested  far  more  than  their  capitalization. 
Consequently,  any  such  conclusions  as  yours,  based  on 
that  report,  are  manifestly  unfair  and  misleading. 

"Further,  with  regard  to  alleged  huge  profits  in  1917, 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  report  on  coal  pro- 
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duction  for  1917,  page  958,  shows  that  the  total  output 
of  bituminous  coal  in  1917  was  sold  by  the  operators 
at  an  average  price  of  only  $2.26  per  ton  at  the  mines, 
out  of  which  all  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges  and 
taxes  had  to  be  paid  before  any  profit  remained. 

"Throughout  1918  prices  were  under  control  of  the 
Government.  On  Nov.  19,  1919,  Dr.  Garfield,  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  stated  publicly  that  the 
average  price  allowed  the  bituminous  operators  for  1918 
was  only  $2.61  per  ton.  He  stated  further  that  this 
permitted  them  an  average  margin  of  46c  per  ton.  Dr. 
Garfield  was  careful  to  explain  that  out  of  this  margin 
Federal  taxes  of  30c  per  ton  and  some  other  deductions 
had  to  be  made  before  the  operators  had  any  profits. 
Let  me  refer  you  also  to  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  page  41,  where  the  tax 
returns  to  the  Treasury  of  some  1,551  bituminous  coal 
mining  concerns  are  tabulated  for  1918. 

"These  companies  produce  about  one-third  of  the 
total  output  of  bituminous  coal,  and  after  examination 
of  the  companies  included,  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  advised  the  commission  that  these  companies 
represented  fairly  the  conditions  throughout  the  indus- 
try. Please  observe  that  337  of  the  1,551  operators  re- 
ported losses  and  that  after  deducting  taxes  the  average 
per  cent  of  net  income  to  invested  capital  for  the  1,214 
companies  reporting  profits  was  less  than  11  per  cent, 
and  for  the  entire  number  of  1.551  companies,  was  only 
9  72  per  cent. 

'"In  this  connection  I  trust  you  will  remember  that 
coal  mining  is  a  hazardous  business  and  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  standards  of  return  which  are  properly 
applicable  to  safer  enterprises.  At  the  outset  the 
operator  must  invest  in  hundreds  of  acres  of  coal  land, 
parts  of  which  may  afterward  turn  out  to  be  unwork- 
able. He  must  sink  his  money  in  miles  of  underground 
tunnels  and  install  expensive  machinery  far  below  the 
surface,  all  of  which  investment  is  subject  to  rapid 
destruction  or  total  loss  by  explosions,  fires,  falls  of 
slate,  sulphurous  mine  water  and  other  physical  con- 
ditions. At  any  time  he  may  encounter  irregularities 
in  the  coal  deposits  which  will  run  his  mining  costs  up 
to  prohibitive  figures.  No  6  per  cent  or  8  per  cent  re- 
turn is  adequate  for  capital  which  must  encounter  such 
risks. 

"As  for  1919,  the  evidence  obtained  by  Senator  Fre- 
linghuysen's  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  which  has 
been  inquiring  into  coal  conditions  since  last  August 
shows  that,  following  the  lifting  of  Fuel  Administra- 
tion control,  prices  under  competition  in  the  open  mar- 
ket sank  to  less  than  the  Fuel  Administration  maximum 
limits.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  general  downward 
price  movement  were  certain  high  grade  coals  of  special 
value  which  have  always  commanded  a  premium  in 
the  open  market.  At  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the 
additional  increase  in  the  cost  of  material  and  on  ac- 
count of  greater  lost  time,  mining  costs  advanced.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  in  1919  profits  were  less  than 
in  1918. 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  recently  issued 
two  reports  on  costs  and  selling  prices  of  bituminous 
coal,  showing  that  the  operators'  margins  in  January 
and  February,  1920,  were  only  about  half  the  'mar- 
gins' of  1918.  The  reports  state  that  the  'margins' 
shown  are  not  profit,  because  selling  expenses,  interest 
on  investment  and  Federal  taxes  still  remain  to  be 
deducted. 


"The  sale  of  a  few  cars  of  coal  at  high  prices  may 
be  heralded  broadcast  as  evidencing  the  general  level 
of  bifuminous-coal  prices.  Nothing  is  ever  said  of  the 
millions  of  tons  moving  currently  at  low  prices.  Some 
bituminous  coal  is  doubtless  being  sold  today  at  rela- 
tively high  prices,  but  under  present  operating  condi- 
tions high  prices  are  inevitable. 

"An  acute  transportation  shortage,  rendering  mine 
operation  very  irregular  and  costly,  has  been  accentuated 
by  unfair  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  empty 
coal  cars  to  the  mines.  Under  special  authorization 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  in  the 
face  of  the  most  vigorous  protests  from  the  bituminous 
coal  operators,  the  railroads  are  giving  a  full  supply  of 
cars  to  those  mines  supplying  their  locomotives  with 
coal  and  are  running  these  mines  six  days  per  week. 
They  are  scattering  the  remaining  handful  of  cars 
among  the  other  mines  which  supply  the  public  utilities, 
the  industrial  plants  and  the  domestic  consumers  of  the 
country. 

"Hundreds  of  mines  thus  discriminated  against  are 
prevented  from  shipping  coal  on  more  than  four  or  five 
days  per  month,  but  all  the  expense  of  maintaining  these 
mines  goes  on  just  the  same.  Some  of  them  normally 
hoist  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  tons  of  water  daily  for 
every  ton  of  coal  produced.  This  water  must  be  pumped 
regardless  of  whether  coal  is  being  shipped  or  not. 
The  workings  must  be  kept  ventilated,  tracks  cleaned  of 
falls  of  slate  and  rock  and  the  property  maintained. 
Such  irregular  operating  conditions  in  the  last  few 
weeks  have  increased  production  costs  at  hundreds  of 
mines  from  $1  to  $3  per  ton.  Thus,  at  the  same  time 
that  this  system  of  discriminatory  car  distribution  is 
depriving  the  industrial  consumer  and  ordinary  house- 
holder of  his  coal  it  is  doubling  the  cost  of  producing 
the  little  tonnage  which  is  available  for  him. 

"There  can  be  no  permanent  improvement  of  social 
conditions  in  America  proceeding  from  misinformation 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  elemental  facts.  I  am 
satisfied  that  you  are  sincere  in  your  desire  for  c«n- 
structive  betterment  and  therefore  I  am  taking  the 
time  to  bring  this  information  to  your  attention.  We 
shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  give  you  or  any  other 
public  official  the  facts  on  conditions  in  this  industry. 

"Since  your  speech  has  been  so  widely  quoted,  I 
deem  it  only  fair  to  make  this  letter  public." 


Pittsburgh  Wage  Contract  Signed  at  Last 

AFTER  a  delay  of  weeks  the  Pittsburgh  wage  con- 
.  tract  is  signed,  the  difficulty  regarding  house  rents 
being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mine  workers. 
The  rent  clause  reads: 

"It  is  agreed  that  house  rents  shall  remain  as  they  are 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  except  as  to  houses 
completed  after  April  1,  1920,  it  being  distinctly  under- 
stood that  operators  will  be  privileged  to  charge  a 
reasonable  rent  for  the  same." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  clause  sets  forth  very 
clearly  what  is  indeed  a  fact,  that  the  rent  on  houses 
completed  before  April  1,  1920,  is  less  than  what  is 
reasonable.  In  fact  mine  houses  are  no  longer  a  source 
of  profit  but  of  loss  to  their  owner.  They  are  built 
merely  because  without  them  men  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  with  no  men  it  is  impossible  to  mine  coal.  The  date 
of  the  signature  of  the  contract  is  May  18,  but  it  is 
operative  as  from  April  1. 
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President  Wilson  Forbids  Strike  of 
Men  in  Anthracite  Mines 

Will  Appoint  Commission  to  Consider  Wage  Increase — 

Urges  the  111  Effects  to  National  Prosperity 

of  a  Strike  at  This  Time 

ON  May  22  President  Wilson  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  the  anthracite  miners  and  operators  through  Mr. 
Gorman,  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Scale  Commission, 
advising  both  sides  that,  if  it  appears  necessary,  he  will 
appoint  a  body  similar  to  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion to  take  up  the  whole  subject  and  demanding  that 
the  miners  await  its  decision  before  going  on  strike. 
The  President's  letter  ran  as  follows: 

"I  have  watched  with  more  than  passing  intei-est 
your  effoi'ts  to  negotiate  a  new  wage  scale  for  the 
anthracite  coal  fields.  The  arrangement  to  continue 
work  at  the  mines  after  April  1,  pending  the  adoption 
of  a  new  agreement  which  you  entered  into  when  the 
previous  wage  scale  was  about  to  expire,  was  highly 
commendable  and  filled  us  all  with  hope  that  a  new 
contract  would  be  mutually  worked  out  and  the  supply 
of  anthracite  coal  continued  without  interruption. 

"I  have,  however,  been  advised  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility you  may  not  come  to  an  agreement.  I  am  sure 
I  need  not  remaind  you  that  we  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  economic  losses  incident  to  the  war.  We  need 
the  fullest  productivity  to  our  people  to  restore  and 
maintain  their  o-wn  economic  standards  and  to  assist  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 

I  "A  strike  at  any  time  in  a  great  basic  industry  like 
anthracite  coal  mining  would  be  a  very  disturbing  factor 
in  our  lives  and  industries.  To  have  one  take  place  now, 
while  we  are  actively  engaged  in  the  problems  of 
reconstruction,  would  be  a  serious  disaster. 

"I  am  not  familiar  with  the  technical  problems  affect- 
ing the  making  of  your  wage  scale.  You  are.  You 
should  therefore  be  able  to  effect  an  agreement.  If  for 
any  reason  you  are  unable  to  do  so,  I  shall  insist  that 
the  mattei-s  in  dispute  be  submitted  to  the  determina- 
tion of  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  me,  the  award 
of  the  commission  to  be  retroactive  to  April  1,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  arrangement  you  have  already  entered 
into,  and  that  work  be  continued  at  the  mines  pending 
the  decision  of  the  commission.  I  shall  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  appoint  a  commission  similarly  constituted 
to  the  one  which  I  recently  appointed  in  connection  with 
the  bituminous  coal  mining  industry  as  soon  as  I  learn 
that  both  sides  have  signified  their  willingness  to  con- 
tinue at  work  and  abide  by  its  decision." 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Acts 
To  End  Freight  Tie-up 

IN  an  effort  to  relieve  the  nationwide  freight  con- 
gestion and  car  shortage,  the  interstate  Commerce 
Commis.sion  on  May  20  issued  to  the  railroads  of  the 
country  three  orders  relating  to  the  hauling  of  freight. 

Service  order  No.  1  suspends  all  rules  and  regulation.s 
as  to  car  service  and  olrects  the  carriers  to  forward 
traffic  by  the  most  aval 'able  routes  without  regard  to 
the  routing  thereof  made  by  .shippers  or  by  carriers  or 
to  the  owiier.-^hip  of  cars. 

Service  order  No.  2  suspends  all  car  service  rules  and 
orders  the  relocation  of  open-top  cars  from  Western 
territorv  to  Eastern  territory,  naming  the  number  of 


cars  which  each  carrier  must  send  east  each  day.    This 
order  relates  to  the  roads  operating  west  of  Chicago. 

Service  order  No.  3  is  similar  to  order  No.  2,  except 
that  it  applies  to  Eastern  roads  and  orders  the  reloca- 
tion of  bo.x  cars  from  Eastern  and  Southeastern  terri- 
tory to  Western  territoi-y.  The  order  stipulates  the 
number  of  cars  daily  that  must  be  moved. 

The  second  order  is  of  most  interest  to  the  coal  trade, 
inasmuch  as  it  orders  a  number  of  important  carriers, 
located  principally  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to 
turn  over  a  specified  number  of  open-top  cars  daily  to 
their  Eastern  connections.  This  should  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  coal-car  supply.  The  reciprocal  part 
of  this  arrangement  is  service  order  No.  3,  which 
requires  Eastern  and  Southeastern  carriers  to  turn  over 
to  the  Western  lines  daily  a  specified  number  of  box 
cars. 

Order  No.'  1  also  provides  for  the  charging  of  the 
rate  of  freight  applicable  over  the  route  indicated  in 
the  bill  of  lading  or  shipping  instructions,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  a  higher  or  lower  rate  may  be  applicable 
via  the  route  over  which  the  shipment  actually  moves. 
Service  order  No.  1  in  full  is  as  follows: 
The  subject  of  route  of  freight  traffic  being  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  appearing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion, that,  because  of  shortage  of  equipment  and  congestiwi 
of  traffic,  an  emergency  exists  on  the  lines  of  all  carriers 
by  railroad  in  the  United  States  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  which  requires  immediate  action. 

It  is  ordered  that  until  the  further  order  or  direction  of 
this  commission  all  said  common  carriers  by  railroad  are 
hereby  dii'ected  to  forward  traffic  to  destination  by  the 
routes  most  available  to  expedite  its  movement  and  relieve 
said  congestion,  without  regard  to  the  routing  thereof  made 
by  shippers  or  by  carriers  from  which  the  traffic  is  received, 
or  to  the  ownership  of  the  cars,  and  that  all  rules,  regula- 
tions and  practices  of  said  carriers  with  respect  to  car 
service  are  hereby  suspended  and  superseded  in  so  far  only 
as  conflicting  with   the   directions  hereby  made. 

It  is  further  ordered  and  directed  that  inasmuch  as  such 
disregard  of  routing  is  deemed  to  be  due  to  carriers'  dis- 
ability, the  rates  applicable  to  traffic  so  forwarded  by  routes 
other  than  those  designated  by  shippers,  or  by  carriers  from 
which  the  traffic  is  received,  shall  be  the  rates  which  were 
applicable  at  date  of  shipment  over  the  routes  so  designated. 
It  is  further  ordei-ed  and  directed  that  in  each  instance 
where  the  traffic  is  routed  or  rerouted  by  carriers  by  rail- 
road under  the  authority  of  this  order  the  carrier  responsible 
for  such  routing  or  rerouting  shall  within  twenty-four 
hours  thereafter  deposit  in  the  United  States  mail  a  notice 
addressed  to  the  consignee  of  the  traffic  stating  the  car 
numbers  and  initials,  places  and  dates  of  shipment,  the 
routing  and  respective  routes  over  which  the  traffic  is 
moving,  and  that  charges  for  the  transportation  of  the 
traffic,  including  transportation,  and  schedules  of  rates, 
fares  and  charges,  as  those  terms  are  defined  in  said  act, 
will  be  the  same  as  they  would  have  been  if  such  routing' 
or  rerouting  had  not  taken  place. 

It  is  further  ordered  and  directed  that  in  executing  the 
directions  of  the  commission  contained  in  this  order  the 
common  carriers  involved  shall  proceed  without  reference 
to  contracts,  agreements  or  arrangements  now  existing  be- 
tween them  with  reference  to  the  divisions  of  the  rate  of 
transportation  applicable  to  said  traffic;  that  such  divisions 
shall  be,  during  the  time  this  order  remains  in  force,  volun- 
tarily agreed  upon  by  and  between  said  carriers,  and  that 
upon  failure  of  the  carriers  to  so  agree,  said  divisions  shal' 
be  hereafter  fixed  by  the  commission  in  accordance  with 
pertinent  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  said  act. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  that  copies  of  this  order  and 
direction  be  served  upon  all  carriers  by  railroad  in  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  that  notice  of  this  order  be  given  to  the  general  public 
by  depositing  a  copy  of  the  order  in  the  office  of  the  secrn- 
tary  of  the  commission,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Foreijijn  Mai-kets 
and  Export  News 


Increase  Ruhr  Miners'  Wages 

In  the  Ruhr  coal  fields,  accovdinjr  to 
The  Colliou  Guardia)!,  an  arrangement 
has  been  concluded  under  which,  with 
the  presumption  that  the  price  of  coal 
will  be  raised  to  correspond,  all  under- 
ground workers  above  twenty  years  of 
age  are  to  receive  an  increase  of  5.50 
mk.  per  shift  from  April  1,  the  basis 
price  for  contract  workei's  also  bein.^r 
advanced  by  5.50  mk.  Sui-face  workers 
are  to  be  paid  another  90  pf.  per  hour. 
All  under  twenty  will  receive  increases 
in  proportion  to  their  age,  on  the  same 
basis  of  calculation. 


Alabama  Coal  Goes  to  France 
and  Italy 

Seven  thousand  tons  of  high-grade 
Cahaba  vein  coal,  the  Age-Herald  (Bir- 
mingham, Ala.)  states,  left  the  port 
of  Pensacola  recently  for  Italy,  and 
similar  movements  are  to  take  place 
through  that  port  about  twice  a  month. 
Much  more  would  move  at  this  time  but 
for  the  car  shortage.  France  is  also  a 
taker  of  Alabama  coal  in  quantities  that 
are  limited  principally  by  car  shortage. 

The  rate  to  Pensacola  is  $1.60  per 
ten,  while  the  ocean  rate  to  Europe  is 
from  $16  to  $20  per  ton.  Even  at  this 
high  cost,  Italy  and  France,  especially 
Italy,  must  have  coal.  An  agency  in 
touch  with  this  business  declares  that 
contracts  for  500,000  tons  for  Italy 
could  be  booked  any  day  if  there  were 
facilities  for  moving  that  amount  in 
the  time  desired. 

At  this  time  last  year  there  were  few 
ships  in  Southern  waters.  Now,  owing 
to  allocations  by  the  emergency  fleet 
corporation,    there    is    a    supply    ample 


apparently  for  all  current  needs,  but 
the  car  shortage  prevents  full  utiliza- 
tion of  this  ocean-going  transportation 
capacity.  An  expert  declares  that  the 
present  car  shortage,  as  it  affects  the 
Alabama  coal  mines,  is  at  least  30  per 
cent.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
with  the  domestic  consumer  clamoring 
for  far  more  than  the  present  coal  pro- 
duction, the  export  demand  cannot  be 
cared  for  in  the  measure  which  the  op- 
erators would  desire. 

Both  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
the  Georgia,  Floi-ida  and  Alabama  have 
coal  tipples  at  Pensacola  for  placing 
the  coal  on  ships. 

What  Birmingham  coal  operators  es- 
pecially desire,  and  are  now  working 
hard  for,  is  ample  coal  terminals  at 
Mobile,  which  would  prove  a  double  ad- 
vantage, because  the  20  per  cent  rail 
diffei-ential  for  shipment  down  the  War- 
rior would  also  be  available. 

Not  long  ago  an  Alabama  coal  com- 
pany turned  down  a  firm  oflfer  of  con- 
tract for  several  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  high-grade  Alabama  coal  for 
Italy  on  account  of  lack  of  handling 
devices  at  Mobile. 

The  matter  of  having  the  govern- 
ment build  a  coal  terminal  with  25,000 
tons  capacity  at  Mobile,  interest  on 
the  investment  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Alabama  coal  operators,  has  received 
strong  backing,  but  no  final  decision 
has  been  rendered  by  the  authorities. 

Coal  Shipped  Through  Panama 
Canal  During  March 

Shipments  of  coal  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  during  March  totaled  3,336 
tons,  while  the  coke  carried  through 
amounted  to  4,360  tons. 


Coal  Exported  from  New  York 
During  March 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  through  the 
Port  of  New  York  during  March  of  this 
year  total  16,368  tons  valued  at  $153,- 
609,  as  compaTed  with  $16,664  in  1919, 
$61,721  in  1918,  and  $132,.579  in  1917. 
Fourteen  countries  received  anthracite 
in  March  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
four  countries  in  March  of  last  year. 

AnthnK-itf     HitiiiniiiouH  Coke 

1920      1919      1920      1919      1920      1919 
Tons    ToriH    Toiu*    TonH    Torn   'I'oon 
Argentina   .       3,060  20 

Burbatlos.. .  .  70         25 

Braiil 77 

famulii 2.843        586 

Chill-      248  445 

Costa  Hica  25 

Cuba  121  5  694  2 

Dutch  K.  I....  100 

Eciwdor 861  2 

Frame  .        896  274 

Guatenialn.  .  2Q 

Germany. .  2 

Italy  32  15 

.laniaica,  25 

Mexii-.i  220  134 

Netherlands  .  4564 

Nonvav  45 

Pana\ii"a  9         6 

Peru 40  50  1 

SanDnniingu    1.949       288  25       10 

\'enezuela  .3  6  4 

Total"  10.370        904    4.649        140     1.349      390 


Coal  Imported  by  Dutch 
East  Indies 

Consul  Harry  Campbell  reports  that 
the  Soerabaya  consular  district,  com- 
prising the  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  the 
Moluccas,  Bali,  Lombok,  Soembawa, 
Soeniba,  Flores,  and  all  islands  east  of 
120  deg.  east  longitude;  all  that  portion 
of  Borneo  east  of  112  deg.;  and  in  Java 
the  Residencies  of  Soerabaya,  Madioen, 
Rembang,  Kediri,  Pasoerean,  Madoera, 
and  Besoeki,  imported  31,999  tons  of 
coal  in  1918,  compared  with  29,124  tons 
in  1917. 


Coal  Production  in  South  Africa  1910-1919  Inclusive  and  During  January  and  February,  1920 

■ Transvaal  ■  ■ ~  Cape  — ■ ■  — Orange  Free  State — .  NaUil   .  Union  of  South  .-Vfriea 

Value          \'aluc  Value  \'alue  \'alue  N'alue                            Value  Value  Value 

Tons        at  Pit           per  Tons  at  Pit  per  Tons  at  Pit        per           Ton.s        at  Pit  per  Tons  at    Pit 

Period                     Sold         Mouth          Ton  Sold  Mouth  Ton           Sold  Mouth  Ton           Sold         Mouth  Ton  Sold  Mouth 

£  .•!.      d.  £  s.      d.                             £  3.    d.                                £  s.     d.  £ 

ber,  1910 '      2.345,427      584,0b9  4   II   77  56.840  36.444  12     9  88  303.002  84.931  5  7  27  1,455.506      418.105  5     8  94     4,160,775  1,123,549 

Year,  1911 4.343.680   1,020.539  4     8  39  89.023  51,550  II      6  98  482.690  137,616  5  8  42  2.679.551       725.448  5     4  98     7.594.944  1,935.153 

Ve.>.r    1912 4.751,850  1.044,986  4     4  78  74.701  41.257  II      0  55  525.459  141,380  5  4   57  2,765.068      771.755  5     6  99     8.117078  1999.378 

Year    1913 5  225.036  1.142.598  4     4  48  67.481  36.752  II      5  82  609.973  107.409  5  5  87  2,898.726      891.699  6      1    83     8,801.216  2.240.458 

Year.  1914 5.157.268   1.150.746  4     5   55  53.621  31.167  11      7   50  699.217  191.064  5   5   58  2.567.817      885.919  6   10  80     8.477.923  2.258.896 

Year.  1915 5.202,805   1,145  060  4     4  82  46  850  26,591  II      4  22  727  553  188  364  5  2    14  2.304,116      782.464  6     9   50     8281,324  2.142.479 

Year,  1916 6.136,913   1,382.680  4     6  07  41.752  24,092  II      6  49  762.576  198.699  5  2   54  3.066,2(il    I,I34,I9«4  7     4  77   10,007502  2  739.665 

Year.  1917 6  641.229  1.586,062  4     9  32  8.300  5,950  14     4  05  843,095  217,292  5   1   86  2,890,?it)  l,4o6,304  10     I   76  10.382.920  3.275,608 

Year.  1918 6,438.9611.632,361  5     0  84  4.654  3.566  15     3  89  826,577  229,736  5  6  70  2.607.133   1.358.934  10     5   10     9.877,325  3,224,597 

Year,  1919 6  622.313  1.694,131  5     140  4,759  3,750  15     9   12  838.059  231.332  5  6  25  2.801.004  1.487,031  10     7.41    10,266,135  3,416.244 

1919— February 510,172      131.563  5     189  367  278  15     I   80  63.757  17,662  5  6  48        223.888      121.042  10     9  75        798.184  270,545 

March 538.332       137,802  5      1.44  335  261  15     6  99  69,597  19.217  5  6  27        238,059       128,747  10     9  80        84h  523  286.027 

April 545.081       140.496  5      1.86  383  298  15     6  74  68.386  18.843  5  6    13        223,806      120,062  10     8  75        837.056  279.699 

May 559.566      142,073  5     0.94  419  355  16   11    34  77.511  21.694  5  7    17        231,995       124.646  10     8  95        869.491  288,768 

June 554954      139482  5     0.32  459  384  16     8  78  67  027  18.682  5  6  89        203.117      111.855  II     0  17        825,557  270.403 

July 524,745      132,781  5     0.73  469  363  15     5  76  76,697  21,068  5  5  93        241.570      126.955  10     6  13        843,481  281.167 

Auiust 554.920      141.726  5      130  387  311  16     0  87  73,205  20,059  5  5  7o         196.084       103.509  10     6  69        824,596  265.605 

September 605,422       153.691  5     0  93  357  290  16     2  96  77.900  21.290  5  5  59        264.185       140.860  10     7  96        947.864  316.131 

October 590.922      153267  5     2  25  403  311  15     5  21  67.022  18.381  5  5  82        263.091       142.609  10  10  09        921,438  314,568 

November 532,955       137.346  5      185  467  352  15     0  90  59.406  16.267  5  5  72        229.352      120,931  10     6   55        822,180  274  896 

December                531267      135.907  5     1   40  398  312  15     8   14  70,535  19,189  5  5  29        250.288      136,114  10  10  52        852.488  291522 

1920— lanu.'.rv                     525.496       141.127  5     4  45  440  359  16     3  82  77.603  21.450  5  6  34        230.880      131.917  II      5    13        834,419  294  <i53 

IVhrua'y                  494  954       137.917  5     6  88  553  417  15-    0  98  71.000  20.215  5  8   33        212.610      122,736  II      6   55        770.117  281.285 

llTT 
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Scarcity  of  Coal  Forces  Down 
Tonnage  Rates  to  Europe 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.'s  coal  trade 
freight  report  states  that,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  coal  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  foreign  steamers  that  ai'e  offer- 
ing, freight  rates  to  Europe  have 
crumbled  very  materially.  Ovifing  to 
the  poor  outlook  for  homeward  busi- 
ness, rates  to  South  America  are  par- 
ticularly firm.  The  situation  in  busi- 
ness to  the  West  Indies  is  unchanged. 

Rates  quoted  are  as  follows: 


Tons 

I)is- 

Hate                  I 

lai-.-d 

Ah..ul  23  00 

1.000 

Stti'-khiillii 

.\hunt  24   00  - 

800 

.\l...ut23   00  — 
18  50   19  00    - 

1,000 

.\  nt » lip  /  Hottordam 

1,000 

H.iiiihurg 

20  50  21   00  -- 

1,000 

Krrnch     Atlantir,    e\c-I'i:lir.K 

Uouon . 

19  00   19   50 

700 

Abi.ut  22  00 

1,000 

.■\lgiers 

21   00  22  00 

800 

Cpnoa/I.PBhorn.    ... 

.\bout  22  00     - 

1.000 

•■^pezia  /Savons 

.\hnut  22  00 

1.000 

Pinxpus 

25  00  2(.  00 

1,000 

25  00  2t>  00     - 

1.000 

Port  Said.    .. 

25  00  25   50      - 

1.000 

Constantiuopli-  .. 

25  00  2fj  00  -- 

500 

Pernamburo  -  . . 

14   50   15  00  ^ 

500 

Bahia 

14   50   15  00  -  - 

500 

Rio 

14   50   15  00  — 

1.000 

Santos 

15  00   15  50  — 

000 

Buenos  Aires  or  La  Plata  or 

13  50  14  00  — 
About  14  50  -- 

1.000 

Para 

500 

..\bout  15  00  — 

750 

Bahia  Blanca 

About  1  5   50  — 

1.000 

To  Nitrate  Range 

9  00    10  00  - 

750 

Havana    

6  50/  7  00  — 

hOO 

Sagua  or  Cardenas 

.•\b.iut    8   50  — 

300 

C'ienfugos         : 

Caibanen 

8  00'  6  25  — 

500 

.\bout    8  50  — 

300 

Guantananio 

8  00'  8  25  — 

500 

.\bout    9  00  — 

300 

Bermuda 

7.00/  7  50  — 

300 

Bermuda  p.  c.  and  (lis.  free 

Kingston 

.\bnut    9   00  — 

400 

.St.  I.uoia 

About  10   00  - 

500 

About  10   00  — 

500 

Santiago 

8  00/  8  25  — 

500 

Port  of  Spain,  Trin 

About  10  00  — 

500 

Curacao 

9  00  ■  9  50  — 

iOO 

Free  p.  r.  Curacao 

Dcinerara 

13  00               — 

400 

St.  Thomas 

About    9  00  — 

500 

All  above  rates  gross  form  charter. 

Great  Britain  Builds  Few  New 
Coke  Ovens 

Progress  in  coke  oven  constructional 
work  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past 
year,  according  to  Thv  CoUio-y  Gnar- 
ditni,  was  not  very  marked.  Beyond  a 
certain  number  of  small  extensions  to 
existing  batteries  which  had  been  put 
in  hand  in  1917  and  1918  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
no  great  amount  of  new  work  was 
started.  This,  of  course,  is  attributable 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  mainly  to 
the  state  of  the  colliery  and  coal  busi- 
nesses generally,  where  the  vacillat- 
ing policy  of  the  Government,  com- 
bined with  the  attitude  of  the  Miners' 
Federation,  has  caused  owners  and 
capitalists  to  be  unwilling  to  go  for- 
ward with  schemes  until  the  situation 
\i  clearer. 


Coal  Prices  l.s.-<ued  in  Paris 

Prices  of  the  .several  kinds  of  coal, 
effective  from  March  16,  1920,  Consul 
General  A.  M.  Thackti a.  Paris,  France, 
reports,  were  issued  bv  the  prefet  of 
the  Seine  for  the  city  of  Paris,  as  fol- 
lows: Anthracite,  nut,  l.'iO  francs,  or 
$86.85,  per  ton;  anthracite,  large,  430 
francs,  or  $82.99;  anthracite,  small,  390 
francs,  or  $75.25;  nin  of  the  mine  (tout 


venant),  400  francs,  or  $77.20;  boulets 
and  briquets,  425  francs,  or  $82.02. 
Wood  belonging  to  the  municipality  will 
be  sold  at  a  uniform  price  of  160 
francs,  or  $30.88,  per  ton.  The  conver- 
sion rate  used  above  was  $0,193  to  the 
franc. 

Coal  Demand  of  Japan 
Exceeds  Supply 

Wheelock  &  Co.'s  coal  market  report 
issued  at  Shanghai.  March  25,  states 
that  there  is  no  change  to  report  in 
the  Japanese  coal  market  since  a  fort- 
night previous  and  that  there  has  been 
practically  no  new  business  done. 
Stocks  on  the  spot  are  up  to  the  aver- 
age and  deliveries  to  consumers  are 
going  on  as  usual.  In  Japan  supplies 
are  not  nearly  enough  to  cope  with  the 
demand  and  sellers  are  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  meeting  requirements 
for  bunker  coals. 

The    market    for     Kaiping    coal     has 


ruled  quiet  but  firm  during  the  past 
fortnight.  Although  coal  has  been 
taken  regularly  under  contract  there  is 
little  new  business  to  report.  Stocks 
are  much  below  the  average  and  the 
demand  for  lump  and  the  better  grades 
exceeds  the  supply. 

Coal  prices  are  quoted  as  follows: 


.lAI'W   COAL 

Miikf  himp 

i-x  wharf 

MiiU<'.sniii)l 

I'X  wharf 

V  CoiHriirtrd  to! 

Miik^-.hist 

ox  wharf 

1 

Tacl^ 

KishimiL  luinp 

ex  wharf - 

14   0( 

KkhiiiKi  (hi^^t 

ex  wharf- 

-no  stuck       10  00 

Shakano  liiMip 

ex  wharf 

13  00 

Arate  lump 

ex  wharf 

12  00 

Shimoviin-.ada  k 

.iRonii 

ex  wliarf 

11   00 

Shin  shflkjino  kirigonii 

ex  wharf 

11   00 

Voshinotuni  No. 

1  luiiip 

ex  w  harf 

12  00 

V'o^hiiiotatii  \o. 

2 

ex  wharf 

10  00 

KAIPINC  0)M. 

Taels  per  Ton 

ex  Wharf 

Loco  lump 

13  50 

Linsi  lump. 

10   00 

Washrd  iiuU:      . 

13.50 

Washed  slank 

10   50 

No.   I  flack 

9  00 

N...  2  slack 

8   50 

Switzerland  Can  No  Longer  Depend 
Upon  Germany  for  Coal 

As  Germany's  Production  of  Coal  Has  Considerably  Decreased  and  the 

Fatherland  Has  Had  to  Cede  the  Saar  District  to  France, 

the  Swiss  Must  Look  Elsewhere  for  Fuel 


Consul  General  Leo  J.  Keena,  Zurich, 
transmits  the  following  translation  of 
a  report  made  by  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Swiss  Department  of  Public 
Economy  on  the  Swiss  coal  situation: 

During  normal  times  the  Swiss  con- 
sumption of  coal  amounted  to  from 
3,300,000  to  3,600,000  tons  per  year.  As 
Switzerland  has  no  coal  mines  of  im- 
portance, its  coal  consumption  is  about 
equal  to  the  quantities  of  coal  im- 
ported. Coal,  briquet,  and  coke  im- 
ports during  1913-1918  were  as  follows 
(metric   ton    =    2,204.6  pounds) : 

.Metric  Ton.« 

1913 3, 37n.no; 

1914 ,  .  .  .  .  3.107.796 

191.i 3,311.4n' 

1916 3.1.')1..')21 

1917 2,269.872 

1918 2. HI, 381 

On  an  average  this  import  consisted 
of  coal  60  per  cent,  briquets  7  per 
cent,  and  coke  33  per  cent.  The  chief 
source  of  supply  was  Germany,  with 
coal  from  the  Saar  and  Ruhr  regions; 
Belgium  and,  to  a  small  extent, 
France   also  contributed. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  coal  was  con- 
sumed  as    follows: 

Metric  r"r 

Tons  Cent 

TransportHlion   of  nil  kinil."     720.000  20 

(hm  wiirk.'i   600.000  17 

Chief  Inilustrli'S    1.080.000  30 

Hou.sc-holilM    und    HmtiU    In- 

dustrle«     1.200.000  33 

Toliil    3,600,000        100 

Germany  furnished  most  of  the  coal 
before  the  war,  exporting  it  by  rail 
direct  from  the  mining  regions.  A  cer- 
tain percentage  of  coal  from  the  Ruhr 
district  was  shipped  via  the  Rhine  and 
discharged   in   transit   in   ports   of   the 


upper  Rhine,  to  be  transported  from 
there  on  by  railway.  This  was  also 
the  case  with  coal  fi'om  Belgium,  while 
coal  from  France  was  transported  ex- 
clusively by  rail. 

Up  to  the  spring  of  1919  a  great 
many  coal  importers  participated  in 
the  importation  of  coal.  Since  April 
1,  1919,  however,  the  importation  has 
been  centralized  and  is  effected  ex- 
clusively by  the  Swiss  Coal  Association 
at  Basel,  which  is  an  organization  of 
the  former  principal  coal  importers  and 
is  to  be  considered  as  of  a  semi-official 
nature. 

Through  the  stipulations  of  the  peace 
treaty,  the  former  chief  supplier  to 
Switzerland  —  namely,  Germany  —  is 
obliged  to  furnish  the  Allies  with  large 
(luantities  of  coal,  especially  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  German  production  of  coal 
has  considerably  decreased  and  that 
(jermany  has  had  to  cede  to  France  its 
Saar  district,  which  heretofore  partici- 
pated to  no  small  extent  in  the  Swiss 
coal  supply,  Germany  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  furnish  Switzerland  any  great 
amount  of  coal. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Belgium 
and  France.  For  some  time  to  come 
neither  of  those  two  countries  will  be 
in  a  position  to  export  coal  to  Switzer- 
land to  a  degree  worth  mentioning,  al- 
though France  is  fuinishing  us  (in  an 
appreciable  way)  with  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  coal  from  the  Saar  district. 
However,  the  quantity  which  is  actually 
being  received  here  amounts  to  only 
about  one-third  as  much  as  was  fur- 
nished to  Switzerland  in  peace  times 
and  during  the  war  until  the  armistice. 


Production 

and 
the  Market 


M^eckly  Review 

Output  Dt'creuscs.   (lost  of  Production  Mounts    unJ    (Consumers    Clamor  for    (loul    tlw   Mines 

Cannot  Su/jp/y — Car  Shorta(/i'  and  I.ahor    Trouh/rs  on  Roads  Preripitatr  the  Crisis — 

Bituminous  Prices  Raised — Anthracite  in  Good  Demand — Coke  Scar(e  and  Ilitjh 


I 


DESPAIR  rules  the  coal  situation  today.  Prociut- 
tion  is  apain  on  the  decrease,  labor  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  short  running  time  and  lowered  earn- 
ings, costs  of  production  have  mounted  and  consumers 
are  callinir  for  coal  that  the  mines  cannot  ship.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  at  the  mines  is  car  shortage,  and  the 
cause  of  the  car  shortage  is  labor  trouble  on  the 
railroads. 

The  long-continued  condition  of  lack  of  transporta- 
tion has  so  increased  costs  that  prices  of  bituminous 
coal  have  generally  been  raised  from  25  to  50  cents 
per  ton,  but  problems  of  price  are  of  secondary  con- 
sideration. It  is  reported  that  none  of  the  large  East- 
ern companies  has  been  able  to  keep  up  contract  ship- 
ments, with  the  result  that  buyers  have  offered  as 
high  as  $7.50  per  ton  for  mine-run  coal. 

One  of  the  very  great  difficulties  now  is  the  con- 
stant placing  and  raising  of  freight  embargoes.  Ship- 
pers can  never  offer  any  assurance  to  their  customers 
regarding  a  single  car  of  coal.  Many  large  industries 
in  New  England  have  reported  a  suspension  of  opera- 


tion because  of  lack  of  coal  and  those  that  have  stocks 
see  them  becoming  rapidly  depleted,  with  but  little 
source  for  future  supply. 

There  is  little  the  coal  man  can  do  today  except  ship 
his  little  coal  and  wait  for  the  railroads  to  get 
straightened  out.  The  pressure  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  during  the  last  ten  days  has  been 
terrific  and  that  body  has  been  able  to  give  to  the 
shipping  public  that  has  been  doing  most  of  the  com- 
plaining very  little  assurance  of  improvement  in  the 
near    future. 

Shipments  to  tide  for  e.\port  are  limited  even  at 
Hampton  Roads  and  Lake  movement  is  very  light.  The 
railroads  are  getting  or  taking  the  larger  share  of 
present   output   of   bituminous   coal. 

Anthracite  continues  in  good  demand.  New  prices 
have  been  announced,  even  though  a  wage  scale  has 
not  been  negotiated. 

Fancy  prices  rule  for  coke,  with  very  little  free  coke 
to  be  had.  Production  here  also  is  limited  by  car 
supply. 


Average  Daily  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.        Apr.  MdV  June       Jul^  Aug.  Sept.         Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

•Prom  weekly   report   nf  Oeological  Survey  ixxs 
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Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Traffic  Troubles  Continue  —  Prices 
Show  No  Material  Change  —  Canadian 
Demand  Is  a  Factor — Federal  Inter- 
vention— Hampton  Roadie  Market  Fair- 
ly Even — Anthracite  Compayties  07i  a 
New  Price  Basis — Demand  Strong  for 
Domestic  Sizes — Less  Activity  in  Buck- 

Bituminous — As  yet  there  is  no  let- 
up in  the  deplorable  traffic  situation 
that  confronts  New  England.  The  con- 
gestion at  the  Boston  &  Maine  gate- 
ways, that  made  the  embai-go  of  May  13 
necessary,  is  being  relieved  only  gradu- 
ally. Probably  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  still  other  gateways  will  be 
clogged. 

The  New  Haven  R.R.  is  able  to  make 
more  deliveries  of  empties  to  the  inter- 
vening lines,  but  the  block  on  east- 
bound  freight  continues  almost  un- 
abated. Current  embargoes  have  natu- 
rally had  their  effect  upon  the  spot 
market.  Neither  buyers  nor  factors  in 
the  trade  can  see  their  way  clear  to 
make  arrangements  for  prompt  coal, 
when  they  know  that  shipments  all- 
rail  are  almost  an  impossibility.  The 
result  is  a  quiet  market.  New  England 
is  confining  itself  today  to  getting  bet- 
ter movement  on  contract  purchases, 
rather  than  to  spot  buying. 

While  prices  might  be  expected  to 
recede  slightly,  the  volume  of  buying 
in  other  directions  is  sustaining  the 
quotations  of  a  week  ago.  $6.50@$7 
is  the  ruling  level  on  the  better  grades 
from  Central  Pennsylvania.  The  lower 
grades  are  still  to  be  had  at  prices 
ranging  from  $5.50@$6.25.  Consumers 
here  have  practically  given  up  buying 
spot  coal  from  sections  more  remote. 

Active  buying  in  Canada  has  given  a 
buoyancy  to  the  current  market  it 
might  not  otherwise  have.  Thus  New 
England  is  likely  to  have  competitive 
buying  from  Canada  for  several  weeks 
to  come.     Prices  will  be  bid  up  to  $8. 

The  West  Virginia  coals  are  now  be- 
ing absorbed  in  the  Middle  West  and 
off  shore;  Canadian  purchasers  are  left 
with  only  the  Pennsylvani.T  districts  to 
draw  upon. 

Anthracite— With  the  announcements 
on  May  15  and  May  17  nf  the  old-line 
companies,  that  advances  of  85c.  to  $1 
would  be  effective  from  'hose  dates, 
practically  every  anthraci'  s)  ipper  is 
now  on  a  new  price  basis.  Tl  i  agree- 
ment with  the  mine-workers,  although 
not  formally  announced,  has  l^  c.n  dis- 
counted by  retailers  in  this  ttnitory. 

Pressure    continue    strong    for    the 


domestic  sizes.  The  new  high  price  for 
broken  indicates  to  the  trade  that  this 
size  may  be  restricted  to  special  uses. 
This  should  mean  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  egg  size  which  would  help 
materially  in  distribution.  Shipments 
by  water  continue  to  come  forward  with 
fair  regularity,  although  the  all-rail 
route  is  still  under  great  disadvantage. 
The  steam  sizes  are  only  in  moderate 
demand.  Large  buyers  of  bituminous 
are  discriminating  carefully  between 
different  grades  of  buckwheat  and  there 
ir.  less  active  buying  than  prevailed  60 
days  ago. 


NEW  YORK 

Local  Deliveries  Shoir  Slight  Improve- 
ment —  Retail  Dealers  in  Need  of 
Coal  —  Big  Producing  Company  An- 
nounces Increase  in  Prices  —  Harbor 
Tro7tbles  Interfere  ivith  Deliveries  — 
Bituminous  Shipments  Slow  —  Vessels 
Leave  for  Other  Ports  for  Coal  —  Car 
Supply  Improves  Slightly. 

Anthracite — The  local  retail  market 
situation  has  slightly  improved,  as  more 
coal  is  being  received,  where  railroads 
can    make   all-rail    deliveries    to    yards. 

The  wholesale  market  is  mi.xed.  No 
wage  agreement  has.  been  reached  by 
the  operators  and  miners.  But  the 
price  situation  has  been  clarified  by  the 
following  announcement  of  new  prices 
(f.o.b.  mines)  by  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  company  retroactive  from  May 
11;  Broken,  $7.50;  egg,  $7.20;  stove, 
$7.45;  chestnut,  $7.50;  pea,  $5.75;  buck- 
wheat, $4.10;  rice,  $.3.00;  and  barley, 
$2.25.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  companies  have  not, 
as  yet,  made  any  changes  in  their  sche- 
dule of  prices.  The  variation  in  prices 
has  caused  much  confusion  among  the 
retail  dealers  who  have  several  sources 
of  supply. 

With  the  Federal  Government  taking 
a  hand  in  the  movement  of  coal  and  the 
local  harbor  trouble,  it  is  thought  that 
shipments  to  this  harbor  should  show 
an  improvement  within  a  few  days. 

The  companies  sending  their  output 
to  the  upper  ports  in  this  harbor  have 
been  able  to  make  quicker  deliveries 
to  customers  than  have  those  shipping 
to  the  lower  ports. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coal 
per  gross  ton  at  mine  and  f.o.b.,  tide- 
water, at  the  lower  ports  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken $5  '>iln%7.iO  t7,80("J9  35 

Ega       6  35M    7  35  $8   20(«   9  20 

Stove  6  60W    7  70  8  45((V,  9  55 

Chestnut 6  7D(ni  7  70  8  55(n)  9  55 

Pea 5  30(111    5  75  7  OSfru    7.50 

Buckwheat 3  40(.i.  4    10  5   I5(<i.  5  85 

Rice Z  75('i    3  25  4  50fn,   5  00 

Barley      2  25(.i    2  50  4  00(».    4   25 

Boiler  ..               2  SO  4.25 


Bituminous — The  greater  movement 
of  coal  cars,  as  promised  by  the  rail- 
roads, will  go  a  long  way  towards  im- 
proving market  conditions,  but  is  not 
likely  to  change  local  conditions  to  any 
gi-eat  extent  unless  decisive  action  is 
taken  to  remedy  harbor  conditions  here. 

Quotations  change  over-night  and  de- 
liveries are  uncertain.  The  railroads 
are  still  taking  coal  in  large  quantities 
for  their  own  use,  much  to  the  deter- 
iment  of  shippers  and  their  customers. 
Car  supply  is  said  to  be  better,  some 
districts  reporting  a  greater  percentage 
of  receipts  than  for  several  weeks  back. 

Local  labor  troubles  have  caused 
many  steamers  to  go  to  the  Southern 
ports  for  bunker  supplies.  Reserve 
supplies  at  the  factories  depending  up- 
on water  deliveries  are  showing  usage, 
while  the  inland  plants  have  plenty  of 
coal  for  immediate  need. 

Grades  are  little  thought  of  by  buyers 
these  days  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  medium  coals  have  been 
quoted  at  from  $6.50  to  $7  at  the 
mines,  while  tidewater  quotations  have 
been  firm  around  $10  to  $10.50  with 
slight  increases  heard  of  in  some  in- 
stances. 


PHILADELPHIA 

All  Anthracite  Companies  Annownce 
Price  Schedule — Dealers  Receive  Light 
Shipments  and  Stocks  Are  Depleted — 
07ie  Big  Company  Contracting  Cer- 
tain Sizes  —  Bitjiminous  Trade  in  Bad 
Shape  —  Small  Tonnage  Arriving  — 
Active  Vessel  Chartering. 

Anthracite — Despite  the  fact  that 
the  wage  controversey  has  not  yet 
been  settled,  all  shippers  have  now  an- 
nounced a  price  schedule  for  the  cur- 
rent month.  The  biggest  stripper  an- 
nounced prices  from  May  11  as  follows: 
Broken  $7.50,  egg  $7.20,  stove  $7.45,  nut 
$7.55  pea  $5.75,  buckwheat  $4.10,  allow- 
ing other  sizes  to  remain  unchanged. 
These  are  the  lowest  prices  for  any 
company,  the  nearest  other  big  company 
being  15c  higher  on  egg,  25c  on  stove, 
1.5c  on  nut  and  25c  on  pea.  All  prices 
quoted  are  f.o.b.  mines  per  gross  ton, 
and  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

The  dealers  in  this  territory  are 
most  urgently  in  need  of  coal  of  all 
sizes.  The  desire  of  the  consumer  for 
stocking  has  been  so  strong  that  the 
supplies  of  all  retailers  have  been  de- 
pleted. The  bulk  of  the  production 
seems  to  be  going  into  New  England, 
although  the  West  is  also  beginning  to 
get  a  share. 

The  independent  shippers  are  said 
to  be  getting  quite  a  little  advance  over 
the  circular  prices  announced  by  them 
in  the  outside  markets,  and  there  are 
reports  of  sales  of  egg,  stove  and  nut 
around  $9.50  to  $9.75,  at  the  mines. 

The  dealers  received  big  shipments 
five  weeks  ago  and  they  cannot  expect 
any  heavy  consignments  until  next  fall. 
The  retail  prices  for  stove  and  nut 
vary  from  $12.75  to  $13.50.  Pea  is 
pretty  generally  held  around  $10.50  a 
ton. 
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Usintr  the  present  prices  of  the  larg- 
est shipping  company  as  ;i  basis,  the 
prices  per  jcross  ton  at  mines  for  line 
delivery  and  f.o.b.  Port  Richmond  for 
tide  are  as  follows: 

Line  Tido 

Broken »7  50  $9  35 

Kgg     7  20  9  J5 

Stove 7   45  9  30 

Nut   7  55  9.40 

Pea     5  75  7  35 

Buckwheat 4.10  5   15 

Rire 3   00  3   90 

Boiler 2  50  3.50 

Barley 2  25  3   15 

Culm • 1 .  50  2  40 


BALTIMORE 

Great  Export  Demand  Forces  Soft-Coal 
Prices  Up  —  Best  Coal,  $7  at  Mines  — 
Many  Ships  Await  Export  and  Coast- 
wise Cargoes — Antliracite  Prices  Mov- 
ing Up  and  Receipts  Light. 

Bituminous — Soft  coal  prices  have 
gone  up  and  up  under  the  great  export 
demand  at  tide  here,  the  steady  call  for 
coal  to  keep  domestic  plants  running 
and  the  fact  that  the  car  supply  is  so 
poor. 

The  average  range  of  prices  here, 
mine  basis  the  net  ton,  are  as  follows: 
Best  coals,  such  as  run  to  pools  9  and 
71,  $7.25  to  $7.50;  No.  10,  $7  to  $7.25; 
No.  11,  $6.75  to  $7,  and  No.  18,  $6.50  to 
$6.75.  The  low  level  of  prices  is  around 
$6.50  for  the  least  desirable  coals  at  the 
mines  the  net  ton. 

As  high  as  $8.50  and  $8.60  a  gross 
ton  is  being  paid  at  the  mines  for  best 
coals,  and  around  $7.80  a  gross  ton  for 
only  a  fair  run  of  coal  at  the  mines. 
Gas  coals  are  about  on  a  par  with  the 
quotations  on  steam  coals  as  above; 
any  screened  high-volatile  fuel  being 
worth  around  $7;  and  run-of-mine 
around  $6.25  to  $6.50. 

The  great  export  demand  continues, 
liut  conditions  have  combined  to  cause 
a  congestion  of  vessels.  At  present 
there  are  between  30  and  40  ships 
astreani  here  waiting  to  take  on  a  total 
of  about  175,000  tons. 

The  Curtis  Bay  pier  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  has  set  still  another  world's 
loading  record.  On  Thursday  last  a 
steamer  was  loaded  with  7,222  tons  in 
one  hour  and  58  min.,  or  at  rate  of 
3,672  tons  an  hour. 

Anthracite — Hard  coal  keeps  moving 
up  in  the  wholesale  prospect.  Some 
of  the  independents  are  talking  of  $8.50 
per  ton  coal  f.o.b.  mines.  Such  a  price 
would  mean,  with  a  $2.68  freight  rate 
(as  at  present)  and  a  gross  margin  of 
profit  for  retailers  of  between  $2.50  and 
$3  per  ton,  a  cost  of  around  $14  or  more 
to  the  consumer,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
$15  ton  of  coal  for  next  fall.  Receipts 
here  are  light,  and  coal  men  are  merely 
booking  orders  at  a  price  to  be  set  at 
time  of  delivery. 


Lake 


BUFFALO 

No  Improvement  in  Bitum.inous  Situa- 
tion— Mines  North  of  Pittsburgh  Fur- 
nish  Coal  —  Pittsburgh    Out    of   Local 


Market  —  Lake  Loading   of  Anthracite 
Actives-Coke  Strong   but   Inactive. 

Bituminous — The  situation  does  not 
improve,  some  shippers  declaring  that 
it  grows  worse  every  day.  Still  the 
factories  and  public  utilities  keep  going 
unless  they  are  held  up  by  strikes. 

But  for  the  activity  of  the  mines  this 
side  of  Pittsburgh,  such  as  Allegheny 
Valley,  Reynoldsville,  Shawmut  and 
Clearlield,  the  bituminous  trade  would 
be  completely  demoralized,  for  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  Pitts- 
burgh coal  at  Buffalo,  the  strike  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  being  much  more 
general  than  it  is  further  north. 

No  Pittsburgh  coal  is  to  be  had,  so  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  figures  of 
that  trade;  as  to  other  coal,  the  prices 
are  $6  up  at  the  mines  for  mine-run, 
which  is  about  all  that  is  offered,  ('lear- 
field  being  always  marketed  in  that 
form.  The  latter  does  not  come  here 
in  any  quantity,  for  the  freight  is  too 
high,  but  it  can  be  sold  to  cover  the 
eastern  market  of  the  state  and  New 
England. 

Anthracite — The  fixing  of  the  price 
of  hard  coal  has  added  85c.  a  ton  to  the 
wholesale  prices  of  the  leading  sizes, 
with  a  ten-cent  monthly  addition  be- 
sides. Not  all  of  the  companies  have 
yet  adopted  this  advance,  but  they 
probably  will  do  so.  The  supply  is  so 
short  that  coal  consumers  cannot  com- 
plain much. 

The  Lake  loading  of  anthraoite  is 
active,  considering  that  only  two  com- 
panies have  gone  into  it  as  yet  this 
season.  For  the  week  the  loading 
amounted  to  89,400  net  tons  of  which 
11,400  tons  cleared  for  Chicago,  18,600 
tons  for  Milwaukee,  8,500  tons  for 
Sheboygan,  46,900  tons  for  Duluth- 
Superior,   and   4,000   tons   for   Detroit. 

Coal  freights  have  been  fixed  at  50c. 
to  Duluth  and  principal  Lake  Superior 
ports,  60c.  to  Milwaukee,  65  and  70c. 
to  Chicago  and  10c.  more  to  minor 
ports. 

Coke — All  coke  is  strong,  but  not 
active  at  rather  irregular  prices,  as  the 
consumers  will  not  buy  in  the  open 
market  if  they  can  help  it.  Jobbers 
quote  Connellsville  foundry  at  $15.10, 
furnace  at  $13.60  and  chestnut  domes- 
tic at  $9.90,  all  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Buf- 
falo. 


CLEVELAND 

Bituminous  Stocks  Low — Interstate 
Cotnmerce  Cot)vmissio7i  Inaugurates 
Priorities — Price  Tendency  Up^vard — 
Lake  Shippers  Enter  into  Pooling 
Arrangement. 

Bituminous. — Stocks  at  industrial 
plants  are  running  dangerously  low, 
while  everyday  additional  plants  are 
reported  either  shutdown  or  crippled. 
Inauguration  of  priorities  for  coal  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  may  bring  mine  operations  and 
coal  receipts  above  the  present  30  to 
40  per  cent  of  normal,  constitutes  the 
only  present  visible  ray  of  hope  in  the 
situation.    The  price  tendency  for  most 


grades  of  coal  continues  upward  and 
dealers  predict  that  regular  monthly  in- 
creases of  at  least  10c.  a  ton  are  prob- 
able throughout  the  summer. 

I'ocahontaM  and  anthracite  —  The 
looked-for  boost  in  anthracite  prices 
has  been  made,  egg  being  quoted  at 
$13.20;  grate  from  $13.20  to  $13..50,  and 
stove  $13.50.  Shoveled  Pocahontas  also 
has  been  advanced  to  $11.75  from 
$10.50.  Supplies  are  scant,  but  the  de- 
mand of  domestic  consumers,  seeking 
to  lay  in  next  winter's  supply,  is  grow- 
ing. 

Lake  trade — Although  the  pooling 
arrangement  entered  into  by  Lake  ship- 
pers has  been  undertaken  in  the  hope 
of  averting  a  famine  in  the  Northwest, 
shippers  say  that  its  success  depends 
wholly  upon  the  car  supply.  Railroad 
men  say  that  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  is  a  60  per  cent  car  supply  during 
the  present  season,  and  at  present  it 
is  far  below  that  figure.  The  pooling 
arrangement  follows  the  war-time  plan 
in  effect  in   1918. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  de- 
livered by  dealers  in  Cleveland  are: 

Anthracite  —  egg,  $13.20;  grate, 
$13.20@$13.50;  chestnut,  $13.50,  and 
stove,  $13.50. 

Pocahontas — shoveled  lump,  $11.75; 
and  mine-run,  $9.25. 

Domestic  bituminous — West  Virginia 
splint,  $9.50;  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $7.75; 
Millfield  lump,  $9.10,  and  cannel  lump, 
$11.50. 

Steam  coal^ — No.  6  and  No.  8  slack, 
$8.50;  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine-run,  $8.50, 
and  No.  8  3-in.  lump,  $8. 


MILWAUKEE 

Soft-Coal  Supply  Uncertain — No  Way 
Found  to  Relieve  Situation — Domestic 
Anthracite  Plentiful  With  Prices 
Steady. 

Uncertainty  of  the  soft  coal  supply 
is  keeping  Milwaukee  manufacturers 
anxious.  It  is  a  "hand-to-mouth" 
game  at  present,  with  all  industries 
and  public  utilities  scraping  their  bins 
daily.  Any  prolonged  interruption  of 
the  meager  supply  would  lead  to  a 
shut  down  of  numerous  factories. 

Many  conferences  of  business  men 
and  city  officials  have  been  held,  but 
no  way  has  thus  far  been  found  to  re- 
lieve the  situation.  The  railway  strike 
must  be  settled  and  more  coal  cars  fur- 
nished before  an  improvement  can  be 
expected.  Receipts  by  Lake  and  rail 
continue  much  below  normal. 

Domestic  consumers  of  anthracite 
find  little  difficulty  in  procuring  sup- 
plies and  deliveries  of  this  nature  are 
quite  brisk.  Prices  are  held  steady. 
Consumers  of  steam  coal  demur  at 
present  prices,  but  are  forced  to  accept 
the  situation.  The  summer  schedule  of 
rates  on  coal  is  due  and  will  probably 
be  formulated  before  the  et,d   of  May. 

Cargo  receipts  by  Lake  lup  to  this 
writing)  aggregate  86,890  tons  of  an- 
thracite and  102,920  tons  of  soft  coal, 
again.st  1.50,839  tons  of  the  former,  and 
438,661  tons  of  the  latter  up  to  the 
same  date  last  year. 
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COLUMBUS 

Lake  Priority  Orders  Desired  —  Re- 
duced Output  from  Ohio  Mines  —  De- 
mand Strong  and  Prices  Soaring  — 
Railroads  Taking  Fair  Tonnage  — 
Hocking  Valley  and  Pomeroy  Bend 
Furnish  Bulk  of  Coal. 

Shippers  are  trying  to  get  priority 
orders  for  Lake  movement  and  the  Ore 
&  Coal  Exchange,  at  Cleveland,  under 
the  management  of  H.  M.  Griggs  has 
been  revived.  So  far  the  amount  of 
(.oal  loaded  amounts  to  practically  700,- 
000  tons,  as  compared  with  about  4,000,- 
000  tons  in  previous  seasons.  A  crisis 
can  only  be  avoided  by  quick  action. 
The  requirements  of  the  Northwest  are 
placed  at  approximately  28,000,000  tons. 

Reduced  car  supply  resulting  from 
the  Switchmen's  strike  and  the  attend- 
ing congestion  here  reduced  the  output 
in  Ohio  mining  districts  to  about  40 
per  cent  of  normal.  Eastern  Ohio  is 
probably  in  the  worst  condition  with 
only  25  per  cent  operation.  In  the 
Hocking  Valley  field  the  output  is  about 
40  per  cent  and  possibly  higher.  Cam- 
bridge and  Crooksville  report  about  the 
same  percentage.  Pomeroy  Bend  dis- 
trict is  having  about  EO  per  cent  run 
which  shows  up  slightly  better  than  the 
previous  week. 

Demand  is  increasing  from  all 
sources  In  the  steam  field,  manufac- 
turing plants  are  actively  bidding  for 
free  tonnage  in  competition  with  pub- 
lic service  concerns  and  with  state  and 
countj'  institutions.  Quite  a  few  man- 
ufacturing plants  have  been  partly 
closed  for  want  of  fuel.  Others  are 
operating  from  hand  to  mouth  without 
pdequate  reserves.  Prices  are  conse- 
quently soaring.  Railroads  ai-e  taking 
a  fail  tonnage,  part  of  which  is  being 
confiscated. 

In  the  domestic  trade  retailers  are 
out  of  stocks.  Prices  do  not  appear 
to  be  an  object  at  this  time  but  rather 
the  ability  to  receive  shipments 
promptly. 

Pocahontas  is  practically  out  of  the 
Columbus  market.  Some  West  Vir- 
ginia splint  is  arriving  but  the  main 
bulk  of  local  supplies  comes  from  the 
mines  oi  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Po- 
meroy Bend.  Retail  prices  are  soaring 
in  sympathy  with  quotations  at  mines. 

Hocking  lump  is  selling  at  $7.50  to 
$8  delivered,  while  mine-run  is  about 
25e.  lower.  West  Virginia  splints  are 
retailing  at  $8..50  to  $8.75  for  lump  and 
practically  the  same  for  mine-run. 
Pomeroy  lump  is  strong  around  $8  and 
Pocahontas  is  retailing  at  $10.50  to 
$11. 

PrirrA  at  the  ininr-4.£>Mhr-  principal  coals  used  in 
Ohio  liTritory  art* 

Horkinit  lump  t4.S0to$S00 

Hrvking  mine-run- ,  ,        4  25  to  4  7S 

Ilrv-kinfcS'-r'^ningl 4  00  to  4  75 

I'nrncToy  lump     4   55  to  5   00 

i*orii<-iv>y  ri;iiif^run  4  25  to  4  75 

PoTiKToy  (•■  r..-ninBB  4   25  to  4  75 

Vii^l  Virnii  1.1  (iplinis  lump  5  25  to  6  00 

Wwt  Virmi.,:i  minc-riM  5  CO  lo  6  00 

Went  \'irKinia  fl<Tf*.rn[ip-  4  75  to  5  75 

Pocahnnta.H  lump  6   50  to  7   25 

Pocahonta.'*  min(^run  6  50  to  7  25 

Pocaboatu  acreeningi!  6  25tn  7  00 


CINCINNATI 

Little  Improvement  iv  Fuel  Situation — ■ 
River  Trait^iportation  Increased — Oper- 
ators Prepare  to  Store  at  Mines — Prices 
Firm  and  Demand  Excellent  from 
Householdets. 

There  has  been  little,  if  any,  improve- 
ment in  the  local  fuel  situation,  the  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  coal  continuing 
intense.  Every  endeavor  is  being  made 
to  increase  the  volume  coming  down 
the  Ohio  River,  as  operators  feel  that 
this  is  about  the  only  channel  through 
which  a  somewhat  like  normal  supply 
can  reach  Cincinnati  and  vicinity. 

Kentucky  mines  are  better  supplied 
with  cars  than  those  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia  and  Indiana,  but  on  the  whole, 
even  the  car  supply  in  Kentucky  is  far 
below  the  adequate  needs  of  the  oper- 
ators. 

Practically  all  Cincinnati  coal  com- 
panies have  prepared  for  shortage  at 
the  mines,  hoping  in  that  way  to  be 
ready,  when  rail  conditions  right  them- 
selves sufficiently,  to  get  the  coal  to 
market.  The  larger  companies  are 
finding  it  a  hard  matter  to  stem  the 
tide  of  higher  prices  and  cannot  safely 
take  new  orders.  The  conservative 
prices  for  smokeless  coal  are  $5.25  for 
lump  and  egg,  and  $4.25  for  run-of- 
niine,  delivered,  carrying  in  addition 
the  wage  increase  of  April. 

Splint  coal  of  the  better  grade  is 
quoted  by  the  conservatives  at  $4.50 
for  block  (lump  and  egg) ;  run-of-mine, 
$4.25;  and  nut-and-slack,  $4.  Other 
companies  are  quoting  $4.50  to  $6.50 
for  lump,  egg  (block,  all  sizes)  and  nut- 
and-slack;  run-of-mine,  $5  to  6,  and 
in  many  cases  $6.50. 

In  the  retail  market  the  demand  from 
the  householders  continues  excellent. 
Prices  are  firm.  The  retail  prices  de- 
livered are:  Bituminous — lump,  $8  to 
$8.25;  nut,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  run-of-mine, 
$7.25.  Smokeless — lump,  $9.25;  run- 
of-mine,  $8.50.     Anthracite  sells  at  $14. 


ST.    LOUIS 

Railroad  Conditions  Still  Bad,  with 
Few  Empties  to  Mines — Demand  Good 
for  All  Coal,  at  Top  Prices,  with  Little 
Moving  —  Railroads  Get  Most  of  the 
Coal 

Thei'e  is  not  much  improvement  in 
the  local  railroad  terminals.  A  little 
coal  continues  to  move  in  to  St.  Louis 
in  train  lots  of  10  to  30  cars  to  central 
unloading  points;  but  the  switching  fac- 
ilities are  such  that  cars  cannot  be  set 
in  at  ditferent  plants.  Many  plants  are 
running  on  retluced  time  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  fuel. 

On  account  of  car  shortage  the  price 
of  coal  continues  to  go  up.  Chicago 
parties  are  bidding  in  the  St.  Louis 
market  as  much  as  $4.25  for  mine-run, 
$4.50@$4.75  for  lump,  egg  and  nut,  and 
$3.50  and  upwards  for  screenings. 

In  the  Standard  field  the  mines  are 
working  from  one  to  three  days  a  week 
on  railroad  coal.  In  the  Mt.  Olive  field 
a  little  better  working  time  is  given 
on  commercial  coal,  perhaps  two  days 
a  week.  The  railroad  tonnage  continues 
heavy.  The  prices  here  range  from 
$3.25  to  $3.50  for  domestic  sizes,  and 


$2.75  for  mine-run.  Steam  sizes  are  all 
contracted. 

In  the  Carterville  field  of  Williamson 
and  Franklin  counties  the  circular  is 
not  being  maintained.  Working  time 
varies  from  one  day  a  week  on  com- 
mercial coal  to  five  days  a  week  on 
railroad  coal;  the  mine  loading  rail- 
road coal   gets   all  the  cars. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  R.R.  is  trying 
to  obtain  a  $2.60  price  on  mine-run 
coal  for  railroad  use,  while  many  other 
roads  are  paying  higher.  A  somewhat 
similar  condition  exists  on  some  of  the 
trunk  lines  entering  East  St.  Louis 
with  regard  to  the  operators  on  their 
roads.  The  Pennsylvania  is  reported 
to  have  purchased  1,000  cars  of  2-in. 
lump  at  about  $3.  at  the  mine. 

Retail  prices  have  not  changed  and 
the  demand  is  easy.  No  Arkansas  is 
moving  in  and  nothing  from  the  eastern 
smokeless  fields.  A  little  anthracite  is 
on  the  way.  The  supply  of  coke  is  ex 
hausted. 

DETROIT 

No  Improvement  in  Soft-Coal  Sit^ta- 
tion — Utility  Companies  Appeal  to  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission — Little 
Anthracite  Coming  In — Pooling  System 
for  Lakes. 

Bituminous — Shipments  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  into  Detroit  and  Michigan  ap- 
pear to  show  no  substantial  increase. 
Industrial  establishments  and  many 
public  utility  plants  throughout  the 
state  are  maintaining  operation  on 
practically  a  day  to  day  supply,  with 
uncertainty  as  to  being  able  to  con- 
tinue. Insufficient  supply  of  railroad 
equipment  is  held  to  be  the  principal 
reason  for  deficiency  in  shipments. 

Representatives  of  public  utility  com- 
panies of  the  state  who  visited  Wash- 
ington May  19,  presenting  their  appeal 
for  relief  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
promise  that  coal  would  be  supplied  in 
more  liberal  amount.  The  suggestion 
that  a  priority  order  be  made  to  apply 
to  coal  consigned  to  Michigan  public 
utilities,  was  productive  of  no  action 
along  that  line.  The  commission  ad- 
vised the  delegation  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  people  of  Michigan 
tc  take  the  places  of  the  striking  rail- 
road switchmen  if  the  railroads  were 
■to  deliver  coal. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  hearing  that 
a  number  of  Michigan  manufacturers 
have  sent  representatives  to  the  mining 
regions,  and,  in  the  effort  to  get  coal, 
prices  have  been  bid  up  to  as  high  as 
S6.75  a  ton  at  the  mines  for  mine-run. 

Anthracite — Little  anthracite  is  com- 
ing to  Detroit  and  yards  of  retail  deal- 
ers are  in  many  instances  without 
stock.  The  outlook  is  pronounced  quite 
unfavorable  and  predictions  are  being 
made  that  many  household  consumers 
will  be  unable  to  get  a  supply  for  next 
winter. 

Lake  Trade — In  the  effort  to  facilitate 
shipments  of  coal  by  Lake  routes, 
shippers  and  the  transportation  com- 
lunics  have  agreed  to  renew  the  pool- 
ing system,  which  waa  in  effect  in  1918, 
during  the  remainder  of  this  season. 
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MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Operators  Have  Filled  Old  Orders  and 
Now  Sell  Spot  Coal — Factories  Run  on 
Quite  Short  Stocks  —  Railroads  Hold 
Coal  on  Sidings  —  Leading  Roads  Op- 
timistic— Car  Pooling  Approved. 

Coal  can  now  be  purchased  at  a  price, 
whereas  even  a  week  auo,  steam  plants 
and  wholesalers  were  having  difficulty 
in  niakinjr  purchases  at  any  price. 
Operators  have  been  able  to  fill  old 
orders  and  are  now  holding  all  of  their 
coal  for  current  shipments. 

Spot  coal  is  brincrinir  a  premium.  The 
better  grades  of  coal  from  Illinois  are 
still  beinjr  sold  at  ciiTular  prices,  but 
other  grades,  both  from  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  are  being  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  congestion  caused  by  the  switch- 
men's strike,  and  the  resulting  em- 
bargoes, is  still  hurting  traffic.  Prac- 
tically every  factory  in  the  Middle  West 
is  running  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
The  average  householder  is  quite  ner- 
vous and  is  doing  everj'thing  he  can  to 
buy  his  winter's  supply  of  coal  during 
the  summer  months. 

It  is  said  that  the  railroads  arc 
holding  considerable  coal  on  their  lines, 
considering  confiscation.  This  rumor 
has  caused  widespread  dissatisfaction 
among  coal  men. 

The  railroads  claim  they  are  not  hold- 
ing coal,  hut  are  trying  to  ship  fuel 
right  thi'ough  to  destination  as  quickly 
as  possible.  However,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  side  tracks  filled  with  loaded 
cars  of  coal. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  claims  that  the 
movement  of  fuel  to  industries  is  nearly 
normal.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  states  that  it  is  now  loading 
about  five  hundred  cars  daily  against  a 
r.ormal  seven  hundred.  Other  roads  re- 
port in  a  like  manner. 

The  railroads  applied  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  assist- 
ance and  the  commission  is  considering 
the  pooling  of  cars  as  was  done  during 
the  war.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
the  pooling  system  will  help  matters  a 
great  deal. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  car-pooling 
system  is  inaugurated,  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana mines  will  be  able  to  run  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  time,  as  then  the 
situation  will  be  quite  rapidly  relieved. 


CHICAGO 

Chicago  Faces  Fuel  Famine — Critical 
Condition  of  Yards  of  Large  Retail 
Dealers  ^  All  Look  to  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  Relief. 

Chicago  is  now  face  to  face  witn  a 
fuel  famine.  This  shortage,  of  course, 
is  a  dii-ect  result  of  the  freight  conges- 
tion and  lack  of  coal  cars  at  the  mines. 
Luckily,  earlier  in  the  week,  the  weather 
suddenly  became  warmer. 

Dealers  are  supplying  their  domestic 
trade  in  half-ton  lots.  Steam  plants 
are  so  short  of  coal  that  they  are  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  railroads  for 
prompt  deliveries.  If  there  is  any  delay 
the  factory  shuts  do\vn  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  coal. 


There  is  a  concern  in  Chicago  inai 
maintains  47  retail  yards.  In  normal 
times  this  company  has  approximately 
150,000  tons  of  coal  on  hand.  Today 
there  are  7,000  tons  in  its  various 
yards.  This  concern  says  if  it  receives 
and  unloails  22.5  cars  per  day  from  now 
until  Nov.  1,  the  company  will  go  into 
the  winter  months  without  any  appre- 
ciable surplus  on  hand. 

The  coal  trade  and  those  interested 
in  the  trade,  are  earnestly  hoping  that 
the  proposed  plan  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  pool  all  coal- 
carrying  equipment,  will  result  in  a 
much  better  car  supply  at  the  various 
mines. 

If  all  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines 
receive  a  50  per  cent  supply  and  only 
that  for  the  next  90  days,  it  is  pretty 
generally  conceded  fancy  prices  will 
disappear  from  the  market,  coal  will 
be  selling  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
there  will  be  enough  for  everybody. 


South 


LOUISVILLE 

Buyers  Force  L'p  Prices  by  Strong  De- 
mand for  All  Grades — -Production  Con- 
tinues Light — Priority  Ruling  Expected 
to  Improve  Conditions. 

Prices  have  advanced  sharply  during 
May  as  a  result  of  buyers  from  Chicago 
and  other  points  entering  the  Kentucky 
fields  and  bidding  up  the  markets; 
being  badly  in  need  of  immediate  ship- 
ments, and  not  caring  much  about  the 
price  apparently. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  all 
grades  of  coal.  Retailers'  yards  are 
empty  and  they  are  buying  steadily. 
Steam  consumers  are  also  buying  and 
there  is  also  a  Lake  region  demand. 

Practically  no  contracts  are  being 
made.  Present  selling  is  on  a  spot 
basis  for  immediate  use,  as  lower  mar- 
kets are  predicted. 

Production  in  some  sections  of  the 
state  is  on  a  33  per  cent  basis,  others 
doing  as  well  as  45.  Car  shortage  con- 
tinues bad,  but  the  new  regulations  and 
priority  rulings  are  expected  to  aid 
materially. 

Movement  of  solid  trains  of  empties 
back  to  the  mines  may  mean  a  much 
better  fuel  supply  at  an  early  date. 
However,  much  mine  labor  has  deserted 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  mines  can 
use  a   full  car  supply. 

Quotations  at  mines  are  as  follows: 
Western  Kentucky  block,  $3.50@$3.75; 
mine-run,  $3.25@$.'<.50;  nut  and  slack, 
$3@$3.25;  pea  and  slack,  $2.75@$3. 

Eastern  Kentucky  coals  are  selling  at 
?4.50@$6.75  a  ton,  good  byproduct 
mine-run  and  block  selling  at  around 
$6.50@.$6.75  except  among  a  few  oper- 
ators who  have  i-estricted  prices  on 
block  to  $5,  having  advanced  from  $4.50. 
There  is  no  material  difference  between 
mine-run  and  block  prices  in  most  in- 
stances today  on  the  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky market.  Nut  and  slack  in  some 
instances  has  been  quoted  at  $4.50  but 


it  would  be  hard  to  find  much  under  $6 
u  ton. 

One  concern  reports  quotations  of 
$3. GO  a  ton  for  U-in.  Western  Ken- 
tucky nut;  $3.75  for  24  in.;  $4  for  run- 
of-mine;  and  $5.25  for  4-in.  lump,  at 
mine. 

Retailers  have  advanced  prices  fifty 
cents  a  ton  on  all  grades.  Eastern 
Kentucky  block  sells  for  $9.25;  mine-run, 
$8.75;  nut  and  slack,  $8.25;  steam  mine- 
run,  $7@$7.50;  screenings,  $6.50@$7; 
West  Kentucky  lump,  $7.50;  mine-run, 
$7;  screenings,  $6.50;  steam  mine-run, 
$6@$6.50;    screenings,   $5.50@$6. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Car  Supply  I inyiiUir,  irith  No  Im- 
provement Over  Last  Week — Stiff  De- 
mand for  All  Grades — No  Spot  Coal — 
Steam  Coal  I'sers  Quite  Short  of 
Fuel  —  Mines  Operate  80  Per  Cent 
Normal. 

Conditions  in  general  affecting  the 
coal  trade  in  this  district  have  shown 
little  change  during  the  past  week. 
The  car  supply  has  improved  little,  i' 
any.  Production  is  badly  demoralize! ' 
by  the  irregular  and  uncertain  car  sup 
ply,  at  least  one  and  two  days  per  weel. 
being  lost  in  many  instances. 

Although  there  is  a  stiff  demand  for 
all  grades  of  coal,  there  is  little  to 
offer  the  spot  trade  and  this  comes 
mostly  from  the  small  mines.  The 
larger  companies  are  applying  the  re- 
stricted output  they  obtain  to  orders 
in  hand  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  theii 
customers  going;  they  have  no  coal  to 
offer  and  are,  therefore,  taking  on  no 
new  business. 

Industries,  public  utilities  and  rail- 
roads are  all  quite  short  on  fuel  and 
are  operating  on  a  practically  hand-to- 
mouth  basis.  Premium  figures  of  from 
75c.  to  $1.50  per  ton  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained for  spot  coal,  but  conservative 
interests  are  holding  down  quotations 
and  not  taking  advantage  of  trade  con- 
ditions   to    sky-rocket    prices. 

The  Southern  Ry.  has  placed  some 
contracts  the  past  week  for  fuel  for 
the  next  12  months,  paying  $2.85  to 
$3.20  per  net  ton  mines  for  Big  Seam 
mine-run  coal.  Its  fuel  contracts  do 
not  expire  until  June  30.  Quotations 
for  steam  coal  are  as  follows  per  net 
ton   mines: 


Prepared 
$3  45 
4  45(.i$4   50 
4   35 
3  50 


Mine-Run 

Hjk  Sraiii $2  95f'i  $3   25 

Black  Creek 4  00 

Cahaba      4  00«    4  35 

Carbon  Hill     3  35(rfi   3  50 

Xiikcl  Plati- 3  35fg.   3  50 

Domestic  schedules  are  as  follows  per 
net  ton  mines: 


Uic  Soani .  .  . 
Blaik  Cri-ek 
Cahaba 
Carbun  Hill 
.Mnntevalli 
Corona . 
Straven.    . 


T.ump 

$3  50f<i.$3 

60 

5  00(ai   5 

75 

4   60(«     6 

on 

3   60(.i     3 

85 

7   15 

5.65 

6  75 

The  output  of  the  Alabama  field,  for 
week  ended  May  8,  was  approximately 
329,000  tons.  Labor  is  working  irreg- 
ularly, averaging  about  80  per  cent  full 
time.  There  is  also  a  shortage  in  some 
sections. 
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News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 

FAIRMONT 

Car  Supply  Uncertain  and  Much  Idle- 
ness Results — Pennsylvania  Moves  Big 
Tonnage — P.  &  L.  E.  Badly  Crippled — 
Tidewater  Shipm-ents  Heavy  —  Rail- 
roads Take  Half  of  Output. 

The  car  supply  in  the  Fairmont  and 
other  northern  West  Virginia  regions, 
during  the  week  ended  May  15,  was 
quite  uncertain.  Consequently  much 
idleness  resulted.  For  a  time  mines 
on  the  Monongahela  R.R.  were  almost 
entirely  without  equipment.  Through- 
out the  northern  part  of  the  state 
transportation  conditions  were  such 
that  few  if  any  mines  were  able  to  load 
to  50  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 

Monday's  supply  of  empties  on  the 
Monongahela  division  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  amounting  to  1,451  cars,  en- 
abled mines  to  load  a  fairly  large  ton- 
nage but  did  not  permit  mines  to  load 
to  capacity.  Monongahela  mines  fared 
better  with  314  cars  than  they  did  at 
any  other  time  during  the  week,  it  be- 
ing the  largest  supply  vouchsafed  the 
mines  in  some  time. 

Much  congestion  still  existed  at 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  the  northern  gateway 
for  all  mines  on  the  Monongahela  R.R. 
While  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.,  was  mov- 
ing a  large  volume  of  coal  freight  out 
of  Brownsville,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
was  still  so  badly  crippled  that  it  was 
urable  to  handle  any  coal,  a  strike  on 
the  part  of  additional  switchmen  and 
yardmen  tending  to  further  complicate 
matters. 

The  tonnage  consigned  to  Lake  docks 
during  the  week  was  extremely  limited, 
due  in  part  to  the  meager  car  supply 
and  in  part  to  the  heavy  tonnage  going 
to   tidewater. 

While  tidewater  shipments  continued 
to  be  unusually  heavy,  it  was  reported 
toward  the  end  of  the  week  that  stocks 
of  coal  on  hand  at  tidewater  were 
arrowing  low.  Notwithstanding  that 
fact,  pool  18  (Curtis  Bay)  low-volatile 
coal,  was  under  embargo.  Shipments 
to  Western  markets  in  general  were 
slim. 

There  were  days,  during  second  week 
of  May,  in  northern  West  Virginia  when 
only  about  half  the  cars  furnished 
were  being  loaded  with  coal  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  the  other  half  of  the 
output  going  for  railroad  fuel.  The 
railroads  obtained  such  fuel  by  assign- 
ing cars — a  practice  denounced  by 
operators. 

It  was  also  reported  that  some  of 
the  coal  from  Fairmont  region  was  be- 
ing confiscated  in  transit.  It  was 
stated  in  some  quarters  that  eastern 
railroads  were  closing  contracts  for 
railroad  fuel  at  $3.50  a  ton. 


PITTSBURGH 

No  Improvement  in  Rail  Coal  Move- 
ment—  Car  Shortage  Acute  —  River 
Mines  Working  Full  —  Shortage  of 
Coal  Everyivhere  —  Fancy  Prices  fm- 
Gas  Coal. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in 
coal  movement  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict in  the  past  week,  or  probably  in 
the  past  fortnight.  The  river  mines  are 
working  full.  Rail  shipments  in  the 
whole  Pittsburgh  district  are  not  over 
about  25  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  two  main  difficulties  are,  the  car 
shortage  in  general  and  the  fact  that 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  is  not  func- 
tioning to  any  extent.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  are 
operating  moderately  well,  so  far  as  the 
freedom  of  their  rails  is  concerned,  but 
they  are  quite  short  of  cars. 

The  condition  in  this  respect  is  differ- 
ent from  that  existing  in  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  of  the  rail  strike,  when 
there  was  fairly  heavy  loading,  but 
many  of  the  cars  when  loaded  did  not 
travel  any  distance.  At  the  present 
time  nearly  all  the  coal  loaded  out  gets 
through  to  destination. 

The  old  congestion  remains,  and  it 
wdll  be  one  of  the  efforts  of  the  rail- 
roads, under  direction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  clear  thi.s 
congestion.  This  in  itself  would  give 
consumers  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
coal. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Production  Low,  Regulated  by  Car 
Supply — Mnch  Coke  Going  by  Water — 
Demand  Limited  at  High  Prices. 

Production  in  the  past  week  has  been 
about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  per- 
iod representing  a  slight  decline  from 
the  maximum  reached  during  the  strike, 
and  about  two-thirds  the  rate  prevail- 
ing before  the  sti-ike.  Production  is 
regulated  entirely  by  car  supply,  which 
is   extremely   poor. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  is 
scarcely  functioning  at  all  and  it  nor- 
mally furnishes  one-half  the  cars  for 
the  Monongahela  R.R.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  are  operat- 
ing fairly  well  so  far  as  shipping  is 
concerned,  but  are  quite  short  of  cars. 

A  quite  considerable  part  of  the  out- 
put of  the  Connellsville  region  is  going 
by  water,  and  unusual  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  additional  barges  for 
this  work.  There  is  little  stocking  of 
coke  now,  and  the  "push  ovens"  cannot 
stock  at  all. 

Nearly  a  week  ago  the  spot  furnace 
coke  market  advanced  to  $15,  per  net 
ton  at  ovens.  Demand  since  then  has 
been  limited  in  point  of  tonnage,  most 
of  the  furnaces  that  need  coke  refusing 
to  pay  such  a  price  and  preferring  tn 
slacken   operations   or  bank   entirely. 

Foundry  coke  has  sold  in  the  open 
market  at  $15,  but  two  or  three  impor- 
tant producers  refuse  to  price  their  coke 
at  aijove  $12,  and  sell  to  regular  cus- 
tomers what  they  can  spare  at  not 
above  this  figure.  There  are  no  nego- 
tiations for  contract  coke,  leaving  the 
market  quotable  at  $15  for  furnace  and 
$12@$15  for  foundry,  per  net  ton  at 
ovens.  The  Courier  reports  product'on 
in  the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Cor- 
nellsville  region  in  the  week  ended 
May  15  at  154,400  tons. 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Week 

May  If) 8.899.000 

Daily  average 1.483.000 

Mav  8'.     9.092.000 

Daily  average 1.515.000 

May  15r    8,773.000 

Daily  average 1.462,000 


Calendar  Year 

to  Date 

175.152.000 

1.679.000 

184.244.000 

1.670.000 

193.017.000 

1.660.000 

Week 
8.022. OOO 
1. 337.000 
8.438.000 
1,406.000 
8.436.000 
1,406.000 

Calendar  Year 

to  Date 

141.541.000 

1. 357.000 

149.979.000 

1.352.000 

158,415.000 

1.362.000 

ANTHRACITE 


Week 

May  I 1.792.000 

May  W. 1.840.000 

.May  15c 1.726.000 


1920 . 

Calendar  Year 
to  Date 
27.692.000 
29.531.000 
31,257.000 


Week 
1.717.000 
1.782,000 
1,760.000 


I9l9(n) ■ 


Calendar  Year 
to  Date 
25.118.000 
26.900.000 
28.660.000 


May  15 
I920r 


BEEHIVE  COKE 

InittHl  States  Total 

Week    Ended — — 

May   8  May  17  1920 

1920/1  1919  tu  Date 

370,000  211.000  8.093.000 


1919 

to  Dated 

7.875,000 


348.000 

{'i)  I-enfl  one  day's  produrtion  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days  eovcrod  for  the 
H-,  y.tr-      >' I  Iteviiteil  from  la!.t  report,     (r)  Subject  to  revision,     .\11  6gure„  in  net  tona. 
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POCAHONTAS  AND  TUG  RIVER 

Mines  Work  iO  Per  Cent — Heavy  East- 
ern Demand  and  Uncertainty  of  Return 
of  Cars  from  the  West  —  Customary 
Coke  Output. 

During  the  second  week  of  May  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  car  supply  was 
much  curtailed  due  to  lack  of  cars  from 
the  West.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  supplies  all  the 
mines  on  its  lines  from  Williamson  to 
Wilcoe  with  empties  obtained  from  the 
West,  other  parts  of  the  system  being 
supplied  from  eastern  sources.  The 
car  shortage  was  so  acute  in  certain 
fields  during  the  last  of  the  week  that 
no  mines  except  those  producing  rail- 
way fuel  were  able  to  operate.  Even 
in  the  Tug  River,  Pocahontas  and 
Clinch  Valley  regions  cars  were  in- 
sufficient to  keep  the  mines  running 
for  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  full 
working  time. 

Few  producers,  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  consign  coal  to  the 
Lakes,  because  of  the  heavy  Eastern 
demand,  higher  prices  in  the  East  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  cars 
used  for  Lake  and  Inland  West  ship- 
ments  would   be   returned. 

So  long  as  conditions  remain  sub- 
normal in  the  West,  insofar  as  the 
movement  of  coal  is  concerned,  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  continuance  of  un- 
usually heavy  tidewater  shipments,  from 
the  Tug  River  field. 

Irregularity  of  operations  followed  in 
the  wake  of  a  continued  shortage  of 
cars  in  the  Pocahontas  district  in  the 
week  ended  May  15. 

Production  was  still  not  over  40  per 
cent,  with  the  car  shortage  still  in  ex- 
cess of  250,000  tons.  The  usual  amount 
of  coal,  however,  was  coked,  amounting 
to  about  13,000  tons.  The  long  haul 
from  tidewater  complicated  with  other 
troubles  made  it  difficult  even  to  secure 
cars  from  the  East. 


NEW  RIVER 

Little  Improveinent  in  Output  —  Coal 
Goes  to  Tid^ivater  and  to  Inland  East — 
Small  Lake  Shipments  —  Gulf  Works 
Under  Half  Time. 

Though  there  was  still  a  material 
shortage  of  cars  in  the  New  River  field, 
during  the  second  week  of  May,  a  slight 
increase  in  the  output  of  that  field 
was  recorded.  The  production  for  the 
entire  week  was  about  110,000  tons. 
Aside  from  the  larger  production  on 
Monday,  there  was  no  real  improvement 
in  the  transportation  situation  in  the 
New  River  field. 

Since  few  cars  were  being  received 
fjom  Western  markets,  shipments  were 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  bulk  of  New  River  production  was 
finding  its  way  to  tidewater  and  to  In- 
land East  markets;  tidewater  points  re- 
ceiving the  major  portion  of  the  coal 
which  was  intended  for  export  and  for 
bunkering  purposes.       Little  coal   was 


being  consigned  to  Inland  West  mar- 
kets so  the  tonnage  for  the  lakes  was 
also   small. 

The  higher  scale  of  prices  prevailing 
at  tidewater  had  something  to  do  with 
the  larger  eastern  consignments.  The 
heavy  movement  of  both  smokeless  and 
high-volatile  coal  to  the  East  tended 
to  slow  up  the  movement  owing  to 
crowded  side-tracks  between  the  mines 
and  tidewater.  The  movement  of  New 
River  coke  to  Western  markets  had 
grown  in  volume  somewhat  and  was 
slowly  returning  to  normal. 

Less  coal  was  loaded  in  the  Winding 
Gulf  field  during  the  week  ended  May 
15  than  during  the  previous  week; 
mines  on  the  Virginian  Ry.,  having  only 
a  three-day  car  supply;  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  mines  operated  only  two 
days    out    of    the    six. 

KANAWHA 

Decreased  Production  Due  to  Acute  Car 
Shortage — Tonnage  Goes  to  Tide  Rather 
Than  West  —  Price  and  Movement  of 
Cars  Influence  Shipme/tts. 

Less  coal  was  produced  in  the  Kana- 
wha field,  during  the  period  ended  May 
15,  than  in  the  preceding  weekly  work- 
ing period,  production  being  limited  to 
about  85,000  tons,  or  between  40  and 
50  per  cent  of  potential  capacity. 

A  most  acute  shortage  of  cars  was 
entirely  responsible  for  the  greatly 
curtailed  output.  The  shortage  in  emp- 
ties was  directly  traceable  (in  part)  to 
the  fact  that  not  more  than  300  or  350 
cars  a  day  from  Western  lines  were  be- 
ing received  for  distribution  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Tidewater  tonnage  preponderated 
over  every  other  class  of  shipments 
from  the  Kanawha  field,  tending  to  cut 
down  the  tonnage  available  for  Western 
shipment  due  to  the  difficulty  in  getting 
coal  through  to  the  West. 


LOGAN  AND  THACKER 

Long  Eastern  Haul  and  Few  Curs  from 
the  West;  Reduce  Output  —  Logan 
Works  One-Third  Time  —  Logan  and 
Thacker  Ceal  Goes  to  Tide. 

So  acute  was  the  car  shortage  in 
the  Logan  field,  during  the  second  week 
of  May,  that  production  was  reduced 
to  about  the  level  of  the  last  week  of 
April  when  the  full  effect  of  the  strike 
was  being  felt.  The  output  reached 
173,000  tons  during  the  fii-st  week  of 
the  month,  but  it  dropped  to  about  133,- 
000  tons  during  the  week  ended  May 
15.  For  the  final  week  of  April,  155,- 
000  tons  'ivere  produced. 

The  long  haul  from  Eastern  term- 
inals and  the  meager  supply  of  empties 
from  the  West  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  a  reduction  in  the  output.  Logan 
mines  were  only  producing  at  the  rate 
of  about  35  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Of  course  with  the  car  supply  so 
greatly  restricted,  it  was  difficult  to 
comply  with  contract  requirements  for 
Western  consignment;  hence  sales  and 
shipment  of  spot  coal  were  almost  in- 
significant, insofar  as  Western  mar- 
kets were  concerned;  that  being  equally 
true     as     to     Lake     shipments..      The 


greater  proportion  of  the  Logan  out- 
put was  finding  its  way  to  the  sea- 
board. 

While  Thacker  district  mines  had 
managed  to  speed  their  output  up  to 
119,000  tons,  or  about  4G  per  cent  of 
potential  capacity,  during  the  week 
ei.ded  May  8,  production  fell  behind 
that  mark  to  quite  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent during  the  second  week  of  the 
month,  due  to  a  most  pronounced 
shortage  of  cars.  The  only  mines 
operating  during  the  last  of  the  week 
were  those  holding  contracts  to  furnish 
railroad  fuel. 

Cars  were  scarce,  because  so  little 
equipment  was  finding  its  way  to  this 
territory  from  the  West.  Virtually  the 
entire  output  of  the  Thacker  field  was 
being  sent  to  tidewater. 


NORTHEAST  KENTUCKY 

Mines  Operate  Half  Time  —  Output 
Largely  Under  Contract,  with  Little 
Spot  Coal. 

The  output  for  the  week  ended  May 
15  slumped  from  126,000  to  122.000 
tons,  car-shortage  losses  climbed  from 
143,000  tons  to  165,000  tons,  an  increase 
of  22,000  tons.  Mines  were  being  oper- 
ated only  about  half  the  week. 

While  there  had  been  a  recovery  on 
lines  operating  in  northeast  Kentucky, 
connecting  lines  were  still  suffering 
from  the  effect  of  the  switchmen's 
strike.  Lake  shipments  were  disap- 
pointingly small.  There  was  a  heav-y 
demand  for  byproduct  coal. 

Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
the  northeast  Kentucky  field  is  under 
contract  at  figures  prevailing  more 
than  a  month  ago;  the  high  prices  now 
being  offered  for  spot  coal  only  applies 
to  a  limited  portion  of  the  output  of 
the  field. 

Unless  there  is  a  material  improve- 
ment in  transportation  conditions, 
operators  in  the  field  are  not  sanguine 
that  mines  generally  will  be  able  to 
work  more  than  50  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity  for  some  time  to  come. 


VIRGINIA 

Output  Decreases  as  Car  Supply  Grcnvs 
Worse — Men  Leave  for  the  Farms. 

Production  in  the  Virginia  fields  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  May  15  reached 
only  101,700  tons,  showing  a  decrease, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week, 
of  nearly  two  thousand  tons,  which 
went  to  show  that  the  car  situation  had 
grown  somewhat  worse.  The  poor  car 
supply  was  responsible  for  a  loss  of 
68,000  tons,  while  the  loss  from  a  labor 
shortage  amounted  to  only  9,800  tons. 
The  tidewater  movement  of  coal,  after 
being  embargoed  for  a  time,  was  re- 
newed under  permit.  At  the  same  time 
prices  on  spot  coal  climbed  to  $5  a  ton 
vith  little  free  coal  available  to  meet 
the  open  market  demand.    _ 

Labor  troubles  were  lacking  but  few 
mines,  however,  had  a  full  complement 
of  men  owing  to  the  desertions  to  the 
farm  for  the  summer  months.  Pro- 
ducers found  it  impossible,  owing  to 
limited  transportation  facilities,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand. 
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INDIANA 

State  Mine  Inspector  Submits  Plan  to 
Governor  —  Considerable  Legislation 
Proposed. 

That  a  commission  be  created  to  codi- 
fy Indiana  mining  laws  and  to  have 
other  powers,  is  proposed  in  a  letter 
Cairy  Littlejohn,  state  mine  inspector, 
has  subjnitted  to  Governor  Goodrich. 

Indiana  mining  laws  are  in  a  dis- 
jointed condition,  says  Mr.  Littlejohn, 
and  they  should  be  worked  into  a  har- 
monious whole.  He  would  have  addi- 
tional legislation  covering  the  use  of 
electricity  in  mines;  providing  for  the 
revocation  of  mine  and  fire-boss  li- 
censes, now  held  for  life;  regulations 
regarding  the  troublesome  washhouse 
problem  and  other  new  legislation  to 
accomplish  what  many  mine  inspectors 
fruitlessly  have  recommended  to  legis- 
latures. 

Mr.  Littlejohn  believes  the  state 
mine-inspection  force  should  be  in- 
creased and  have  a  more  adequate 
fund.  Also  that  strip  and  small  mines 
should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  inspection   department. 

It  is  possible  that  considerable  legis- 
lation may  be  proposed  regarding  coal 
mining  in  Indiana.  Just  now  Mr.  Lit- 
tlejohn is  said  to  be  having  consider- 
able difficulty  with  some  coal  and  min- 
ing companies  that  are  paying  little  or 
no  attention  to  providing  the  inspection 
department  with  information  it  wishes. 


SOUTHWEST  ILLINOIS 

Merger  of  Standard  Field  Mines  Pro- 
posed— About  $10,000,000  of  New  York 
Capital  Involved — Field  Supplies  Half 
of  St.  Louis  F%iel. 

An  effort  is  being  made,  it  is  said,  to 
consolidate  under  syndicate  ownership 
the  40  coal-mining  companies  in  the 
Standard   field,    adjacent    to    St.    Louis 


(operating  70  mines),  with  the  object  of 
eliminating  trade  abuses,  limiting  pro- 
duction and  stabilizing  prices.  The 
deal  is  said  to  be  financed  by  New 
York  interests,  and  is  being  promoted 
by  the  Stifel-Nicolaus  Investment  Co. 
of  St.  Louis.  Options  have  been  ob- 
tained on  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
plants  in  the  Standard  field,  including 
some  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  dis- 
trict, with  an  output  in  excess  of  .'iO 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Between  $8,000,- 
000  and  $10,000,000  are  involved  in  the 
deal.  The  total  production  represents 
between  60,000  and  75,000  tons  a  day, 
most  of  which  is  marketed  in  St.  Louis. 

Elimination  of  competition  in  the 
Standard  field,  resulting  from  the  mer- 
ger, would  place  the  entire  coal  output 
in  the  St.  Louis  district  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  operators.  The  Carterville  field 
in  southern  Illinois  is  controlled  by  an 
association  and  the  Mount  Olive  field, 
adjoining  the  Standard  field,  is  con- 
trolled by  two  or  three  operators. 

The  Standard  field  supplies  about 
half  the  coal  consumed  in  St.  Louis.  It 
is  claimed  that  a  consolidation  of  Stand- 
ard plants  will  stabilize  the  price  of 
coal. 


Association  Activities 


Engineering    Advertisers'    .\ssociation 

At  the  May  11  meeting  of  the  Engi- 
neering Advertisers'  Association,  Will- 
iam Bethke,  secretary  and  editorial  di- 
rector of  the  La  Salle  E.xtension  Uni- 
versity, and  president  of  the  Execu- 
tives Club  of  Chicago,  addressed  the 
association  on  the  subject,  "What 
Makes  Advertising  EflFective  for  the 
Engmeering  Advei-tiser?"  Mr.  Bethke 
emphasized  the  importance  of  making 
engineering  advertising  stand  on  its 
own  merits  by  giving  positive  and  de- 
pendable data  regarding  the  product  or 
service  advei'tised.  "Much  advertising 
today,"  said  Mr.  Bethke.  "has  nine 
strong  points  and  one  weak  point,  and 


i*  fails  on  its  weak  point.  Engineering 
advertising  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
veak  point."  At  this  meeting  also  W. 
Frank  McClure  gave  a  brief  history  of 
the  National  Advertising  Commission, 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  and  explained 
itt  functions. 


Northern   West  Virginia   Operators' 
\ssociation 

Claiming  that  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia mines  supplied  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  Monon- 
gahela  and  Morgantown  &  Wheeling 
railroads  are  short  16,338  cars  for  the 
period  between  July  1,  1T19,  and  March 
1,  1920,  George  T.  Bell  (executive  vice- 
;iresident  of  the  Northern  West  Vir- 
ginia Operators'  Association)  recently 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  praying  that  a  pre- 
omptory  order  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mission requiring  the  roads  named  to 
furnish  the  mines  on  the  Monongahela 
100  per  cent  of  the  orders  for  cars  un- 
til the  shortage  had  been  overcome.  The 
Commission  is  also  asked  to  make  final 
nward  of  reparation. 


Central    Pennsylvania    Coal    Producers' 
Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Altoona  recently,  of- 
ficers for  1920-21  being  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  James  H.  Allport, 
Barnesboro;  vice  president,  M.  J. 
Bracken,  Gallitzin;  secretary-treasurer, 
Charles  O'Neil,  Altoona;  statistician, 
W.  A.  Jones,  Altoona;  counsel,  J.  E. 
Evans,  Ebensburg.  Anhouncement  was 
made  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Berwind- 
White  and  several  companies  in  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R. 
district,  following  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Association  consolidating  with 
the  Association  of  Bituminous  Oper- 
ators. Harry  Boulton,  of  Clearfield,  is 
the  retiring  president.  The  mines  of 
the  association  produced  45,970, l.'iG 
tens  of  coal  last  year. 
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GE()U(;iA 
Savannah — The  Tafrnart  Coal  Co.  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  larpe  new  coaling-  dock  on  its 
river  front  property  recently  acquired 
under  lease.  The  proposed  new  dock 
will  have  a  frontage  on  the  river  of 
about  750  ft.,  a  depth  of  fJOO  ft.,  and 
be  65  ft.  in  height,  arranged  to  accom- 
modate two  steamers,  and  will  have  a 
bunkering  capacity  of  about  1,200  tons 
per  hour.  Complete  coal-handling  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed,  to  be  electric- 
ally-operated. 


ILLINOIS 
West  Frankfort — A  fire,  starting 
from  an  oil  explosion,  damaged  mine 
No.  18,  controlled  by  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  the  extent  of  $150,- 
000,  on  the  night  of  May  12. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington — The  following  Kentucky 
coal  companies  have  increased  their 
capital  stock  I'ecently: 

The  Standard  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  of 
Garrett,  increased  from  $50,000  to 
$200,000;  the  Defiance  Coal  Mining  Co., 
of  Lexington,  from  $100,000  to  $200,- 
000;  the  High  Splint  Coal  Co.,  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, from  $400,000  to  $600,000. 

Louisville — A  recent  report  from  Jel- 
lico,  Tenn.,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Consolidated  Fuel  Co.  had  purchased 
the  properties  of  the  Smoot  Creek  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  Jellico  (Charles  P.  Price, 
principal  owner),  at  a  cost  running  into 
seven  figures.  The  same  interests  re- 
cently purchased  the  West  Virginia  & 
Kentucky  Coal  Co.  properties.  It  is 
planned  to  improve  the  Smoot  Creek 
properties,  installing  electrical  equip- 
ment throughout. 


MONTANA 

Belt — An  order  has  been  placed  by 
the  Merkle  Coal  Co.,  of  this  place  for 
machinery  and  equipment  for  the  tipple 
01  the  Merkle  mine  from  Chicago.  Plans 
for  the  installation  of  the  machinery 
were  drav.n  up  by  R.  R.  Vaill.  the  com- 
pany engineer,  who  recently  made  a 
survey  of  the  ground.  The  shipment 
will  include  modern  bar  screens,  crush- 
ers, and  picking  tables.  A  three-ton 
weighing  pan  will  also  be  installed  for 
convenience  in  coaling  Great  Northern 
locomotives. 

When  this  equipment  has  been  in- 
stalled, the  plant  will  probably  be  one 
of  the  best  equipped  coal  mines  in  the 
state.  The  coal  will  be  prepared  more 
economically  and  the  quality  of  the  fuel 
will  be  much  improved;  it  can  be  util- 
ized fv>r  comme.vial  and  domestic  trade. 


.NOKIH  D.VKOTA 
New  Salem — Government  aid  having 
be«n  given  the  development  of  the  lig- 
nite coal  inilustry  in  North  Dakota,  its 
promoters  declare  it  will  become  the 
most  important  coal  industry  in  the 
Northwest.  A  model  briquetting  plant 
is  to  be  erected  at  New  Salem  by  the 
Government,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  the  erection  of  the  plant 
and  experimental  work.  By  the  process 
of  carbonizing  the  lignite  perfected  in 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  a  lignite 
briquet  will  be  manufactured  to  com- 
pete with  high-grade  anthracite. 


OHIO 

Columbus — The  Panhandle  Collieries 
Co.  has  increased  its  capital  from  $125,- 
000  to  $250,000  in  order  to  provide  ad- 
ditional capital  for  the  development  of 
the  property  of  the  company  on  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  in  Jefferson  County. 
The  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Hisylvania  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  and 
J.  W.  Blower  is  at  the  head. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Johnstown — Two  thousand  acres  of 
coal  land  along  the  Potomac,  in  West 
Virginia,  have  been  purchased  by  the 
A.  B.  Crichton  Coal  Co.,  of  Johnstown, 
for  $500,000.  The  plant  is  on  the  West- 
ern Maryland  R.  R.,  near  Vindex,  Md., 
extending  to  the  West  Virginia  border. 
The  output  is  700  tons  daily.  The  new 
owners  will  operate  the  plant  under  the 
name  of  the  Manor  Coal  Co.,  with  the 
following  officers:  President,  A.  B. 
Crichton;  treasurer,  John  M.  Crichton; 
secretary  and  general  manager,  H.  A. 
Crichton,  all  of  Johnstown. 

Wilkes-Barre — The  Laflin  breaker, 
one  of  the  largest  plants  of  the  Hudson 
Coal  Co.,  located  at  Laflin  near  Wilkes- 
Barre,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
recently.  The  total  loss  will  amount  to 
approximately  $300,000  and  will  cause 
more  than  500  men  to  be  temporarily 
out  of  work. 

The  fire  had  gained  such  headway 
near  the  top  of  the  breaker  that  the  fire 
fighting  organizations  from  nearby 
towns  accomplished  little  except  saving 
other  buildings.  Traflfic  on  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  and  Central  railroads 
was  delayed  for  a  time. 

An  investigation  was  started  by  of- 
ficials of  the  company  who  dfeclare  there 
v.as  no  one  in  the  plant  after  6  o'clock 
at  night.  Charles  Dorrance,  general 
manager  of  the  company,  intimated 
that  the  breaker  will  not  likely  be  re- 
built. Coal  from  this  mine  will  be  sent 
to  the  Baltimore  colliery  for  prepara- 
tion. 


The  breaker  was  of  wood  construc- 
tion and  built  nearly  26  years  ago.  Re- 
cently it  had  been  modernized  by  the 
installation  of  12  new  jigs  and  other 
repairs  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $60,000. 
It  had  a  daily  capacity  of  2,500  tons  and 
was  insured  for  about  $100,000. 

Washington — John  .\.  Bell  of  Car- 
negie, Pa.,  owner  and  developer  of  ex- 
tensive coal  acreages  in  northwestern 
and  western  Washington  County,  re- 
cently purchased  the  interest  of  Cyrus 
Ferguson,  in  the  Cedar  Grove  mine  of 
the  Verner  Coal  Co.  in  the  Avella  dis- 
trict, northwest  of  this  place.  The  re- 
ported price  in- the  transaction  is  $600,- 
000.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  workings 
in  the  Avella  district,  and  the  acreage 
to  be  developed  through  it  totals  close 
to  1,000. 

An  important  development  in  connec- 
tion with  mining  in  the  Avella  district 
is  the  completion  of  a  survey  by  the 
West  Penn  Power  Co.,  for  the  purpose 
of  installing  a  high-tension  line  through 
that  section.  It  is  understood  that  it 
will  be  run  from  the  Beach  Bottom 
power  house  and  that  current  will  be 
furnished  to  mines  throughout  north- 
western Washington  County. 

Whitesburg — The  Consolidated  Fuel 
Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  which  recently 
purchased  the  mines  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia &  Kentucky  Coal  Co.,  has  just 
purchased  the  property  and  mines  of 
the  Smoot  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of 
Jellico,  Tenn.  The  properties  are  owned 
by  Charles  P.  Price  and  the  considera- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  $70,000,000. 

The  purchaser  will  install  electric 
mining  machinery  and  electrify  the 
mines,  including  the  installation  of 
electric  lights  in  all  employees'  homes. 
E.  Stewart  arrived  here  recently  to  ar- 
range for  the  building  of  100  homes  for 
the  employees. 

Greensburg  —  The  Humphrey  Coke 
plant,  in  the  old  Connellsville  basin, 
near  here,  has  been  purchased  from 
the  J.  H.  Hillman  &  Sons  interests  by 
the  American  Radiator  Co.  The  Hum- 
phrey Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  been  or- 
ganized as  a  subsidiary  by  the  Ameri- 
can company,  the  president  being  A. 
A.  Landon;  the  vice  president,  E.  F. 
Fitch;  the  secretary,  W.  D.  Freybur- 
ger;  the  treasurer,  W.  H.  Hill,  the  first 
two  being  of  Buffalo  and  the  other  two 
of  Chicago.  A.  B.  Kelley,  of  Greens- 
burg, will  be  assistant  treasurer  and 
general   manager. 

Lynchburg— The  Ivy  White  Ash  Coal 
Co.  has  increased  its  caiiitalization  from 
$150,000  to  $300,000,  to  provide  for  ge»- 
eral  business  expansion.  F.  E.  Turner, 
Jr.,   is  secretary. 
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Williamson — It  is  understood  that  th« 
Pond  Cveek  Coal  Co.  and  the  William 
son  Coal  Co.,  in  which  Captain  E.  L. 
Bailey,  of  Bluefield,  was  larjrely  inter- 
ested, have  been  sold  to  Charleston  peo- 
ple, thoujrh  whom  the  purchaser  or  pur- 
chasers were  has  not  so  far  been  de- 
veloped, but  it  is  stated  that  the  sum 
paid  for  Captain  Bailey's  holdings  in 
the  two  concerns  named  was  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

Mornantown — The  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $200,000  was  involved  in  the 
purchase  of  about  750  acres  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Sewickley  coal  on  Indian 
Creek,  Monongalia  County,  W.  Va.  (near 
-A.rnettsville),  by  the  Whyel  Coke  Co. 

Beckley — Operations  on  a  large  scale 
in  Shady  Spring  district  of  Raleigh 
County,  W.  Va.,  are  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Welton  Smokeless  Coal  Co., 
organized  by  men  identified  with  the 
production  of  smokeless  coal.  The  new 
company  has  a  capital  of  $350,000. 
Prominently  identified  with  the  new 
company  are:  J.  B.  Clifton,  C.  H. 
Meador,  F.  L.  Conway,  and  Ashton  File, 
all  of  Beckley;  J.  W.  Wilson,  of  Wyco, 
W.  Va. 

A  majority  interest  in  the  Bacontown 
Coal  Co.  and  in  the  High  Knob  Coal  Co. 
has  been  acquired  by  John  W.  Wilson, 
of  Wyco,  W.  Va.,  and  J.  B.  Clifton,  of 
Beckley,  the  interest  of  C.  M.  Lilly  and 
others  having  been  purchased.  The  two 
companies,  adjoining  each  other,  will  be 
reorganized  and  operated  under  the 
name  of  the  Welton  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 


The  purchase  of  the  two  concerns  and 
their  consolidation  under  one  manage- 
ment, is  regarded  as  one  of  the  impor- 
tant events  of  the  year  in  the  Winding 
Gulf  field,  where  the  two  properties  are 
located. 

John  W.  Wilson,  of  Wyco,  and  J.  B. 
Clifton,  of  Beckley,  recently  acquired 
control  of  the  coal  properties  of  the 
Bacontown  Coal  Co.,  and  the  High 
Knob  Coal  Co.,  both  in  the  Widing  Gulf 
field,  purchasing  a  majority  of  the 
stock  from  C.  M.  Lilly  and  associates. 
A  more  rapid  development  of  the  prop- 
erties may  be  looked  for. 

Bluefield — At  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,000,000,  a  branch  line  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  (18  miles  in  length)  will  be 
constructed  from  Lenore,  W.  Va.,  along 
Rockhouse  Fork  of  Pigeon  Creek,  in 
Mingo  County,  opening  up  about  25,- 
000  acres  of  coal  land  for  development. 
While  negotiations  for  the  construction 
of  the  branch  line  have  been  pending 
for  a  month  or  more,  it  was  not  until 
the  last  of  April  that  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  Thacker  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  were  completed. 
The  acreage  to  be  made  accessible  car- 
ries the  Thacker,  Winifrede,  Chilton 
and  Coalburg  seams  of  coal.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  the  new  branch  line  in 
operation  by  July  1,  1921. 

It  is  believed  that  development  work 
on  coal  and  timber  properties  on  the 
new  branch  line  will  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $2,000,000.  The 
United  Thacker  company  has  leased 
large  acreages  to  A.  B.  Rown,  general 
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manager  of  the  Solvay  Collieries  Co.; 
to  Garner  Fletcher,  of  the  Elkhurn 
Piney  Coal  Mining  Co.;  to  George  S. 
Wallace,  president  of  the  Union  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  and  to  H.  H.  Morris,  presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  West  Virginia 
Coal  Co. 


rinrinnuti.  Oliui — The  owners  of  the  J. 
M  iMacdonalil  Coal  Mininti  Co..  who  had 
leased  their  three  mines  at  Rosebud.  Har- 
rison County.  \V.  Va..  took  back  these 
properties  on  April  1  and  will  operate 
these  mines  themselves.  The  properties 
are  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  ;  the 
mine  ofTice  is  at  Rosebud  and  the  main 
office  is  in  the  tJnion  Central  Bldg..  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Philadelphia.  I'a. — Members  of  the  Motive 
Power  Battery  Sales  Department  of  The 
Klectric  Storage  Battery  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia, gathered  recently  in  this  place,  for 
their  firs!  annual  convention.  Sixty  men 
were  present  from  points  as  far  west  as 
Denver,  as  far  south  as  Atlanta  and  on  the 
north  from  Canada.  The  sessions  were 
given  over  to  a  clo.se  study  and  review  of 
the  storage  battery  possibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  propnision  of  electric  street 
trucks,  electric  industrial  trucks  and  elec- 
tric mine  locomotlv<-s.  Th^-  convention  was 
held  In  the  Green  Koom  of  the  Hellevue- 
StratXora  Hotel,  April  29,  30  May  1. 


Personals 


t,.  W.  Toicz.  general  manager  of  the 
Tower  Ilill  Connellsvllle  Coke  Co..  has 
been  retained  temporarily  by  the  new 
owners,  the  Ilillman  interests.  Mr  Fogg 
is  essentially  a  builder  of  coke  plants,  and 
when  the  new  owners  of  Toufr  Hill  com- 
plete the  reorganization.  It  is  understood  he 
will  resume  Ills  chosen  profession  as  con- 
struction  engineer  ^       ^  

Mr  Fogg  came  to  the  CunnellsvlUe 
i-egii'P  In  1S99  as  an  engineer  for  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  to  report  on  the 
properlv  now  developed  as  the  Leckronc, 
Foote.lale  and  Bufflngton  plants  of  the  H. 
C.    Frick   Coke    Co.  ,  ,  , 

Mr  Fogg  was  construction  «ngineer  for 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  built  the 
K<lenborn,  Gatec  and  Lambert  plants  In 
1300    and    the     following    year    was    made 


CANADA 

Montreal. — The  consolidation  of  nine 
steel,  coal  and  transportation  com- 
panies of  Canada  into  the  British  Steel 
Corporation,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,- 
000,  was  announced  recently  by  Colonel 
Grant  Morden.  He  said  it  was  the 
largest  merger  of  its  kind  in  the  Brit- 
i.sh  eni'pire  and  second  only  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Colonel  Morden  declared  the  con- 
solidation will  associate  the  iron  and 
coal  deposits  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
of  the  Dominion  with  the  steel  making 
experiences  and  financial  resources  of 
Great  Britain. 

Included  in  the  consolidation  are: 

Dominion  Steel  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiaries;  Nova  Scotia  Coal  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  its  subsidiaries;  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries; Canada  Foundaries  and  Forg- 
ings,  Ltd.,  and  its  subsidiaries;  Mari- 
time Nail  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries;  Col- 
lingswood  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.;  Port 
Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.;  Halifax 
Ship  Yards,  Ltd.,  and  Davie  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Repairing  Co.,  Ltd.  Negotia- 
tions are  in  progress  with  several 
other  enterprises  to  enter  the  consolida- 
tion, according  to  Colonel  Morden. 


greneral  superintendent  of 
1903.  after  the  absorption 
by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
division  engineer  for  the 
Connellsvllle. 

In    1904    he    commenced 
of  the   Brier   Hill   Coke    Co. 
came    general    manager   of 
copany    in    1907,    building 
plants. 


operations.  In 
of  those  plants 
Co.,  he  became 
mines    south    of 

the    construction 

plant.      He    be- 

the    Tower    Hill 

the    present    two 


Coming  Meetings 


West  Virginia  Coal  .Mining  Institute  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  June  7  and  8.  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  Secretary. 
R.   E.   Sherwood.  Charleston,   w.    \  a. 

.-Vmerican  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  1  and  2, 
at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Secretary,  G.  H.  Mer- 
ryweather,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Tnr  Colorado  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  8. 
at  Colorado  Springs.  Col.  .Secretary.  K 
Hopper.    Denver.    Col. 

Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operutors 
Association  will  bold  its  annual  meeting 
June  8  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Secretary.  A. 
L.  Johnson.   Kansas   City.    Mo. 

National  Conference  of  BnslneHS  Paper 
Gditom  will  hold  its  next  meeting  June  4 
at  the  Congress  Hotel.  Chicago.  III.  Secre- 
tary. R.  Dawson  Hall.  36th  St.  and  10th 
Ave..   .N'cw   York  City. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  *  Melttl- 
larglcui  Kngineers  will  hold  its  fall  meet- 
ing .ibout  Aug.  20.  It  is  proposed  to  leave 
Buffalo  by  steamer  and  cruise  through  the 
Lakes,  the  first  stop  being  at  HougHton 
Mich.,  after  which  the  party  will  visit 
Duluth  and  the  Iron  Ranges  of  Minnesota. 
Secretary.  Bradley  Stoughton,  29  AVest  .!9th 
St.,   New   York   City. 

Mine  Innpectors'  Institute  of  America 
will  hold  Its  annual  meeting  July  13.  14 
and  15  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Secretary,  J. 
W.  I'aul.   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Penn«vl»iinln  RetBll  Coal  Merchants  Ab- 
noclnlloii  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June 
■>3  2i  .and  ■J.l  at  Reading.  Pa.  Secretary. 
W    M.   Bertolet.    Reading.   Pa. 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Insti- 
tute will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Den- 
ver, Col.,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
First  Aid  Meet  on  Aug.  20  and  21.  Sec- 
retary,   F.    W.    Whiteside,    Denver.    Col. 

M.  O.  I.  Coal  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  June  10,  17  and  18  at 
Cedar  Point,  Ohio.  Secretary.  B.  F.  Nigh. 
e'olumbus.  Ohio. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  10- 
12.  Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary-manager, 
Ellery   Gordon.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Kentucky  Mining  Institute  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  .lune  4  and  5  at  Lexington, 
Ky.  Secretary,  C.  W,  Strickland,  Hunt- 
ington. W.   Va. 


Obituary 


George  A.  Streliel.  of  Sprinpfleld,  HI,  for 
many  ye.ars  superintendent  for  various 
mines  in  the  Belleville  district.  Illinois  and 
well  known  among  Central  Illinois  coal  lead- 
ers, died  recently  at  his  home  as  a  result 
of  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  was.  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  inspector  for  the  Mine 
Operators'  Indemnity  E.xchange  of  Illinois. 
He  was  sixty-six  years  of  age  and  was 
Ijorn    in    Switzerland. 

.lolin  Franklin  Kiser.  a  well  known  coal 
man  of  nnlral  Ohio,  died  at  a  local  hos- 
pital recently  from  a  carbuncle.  He  has 
been  connected  with  a  number  of  operat- 
ing concerns,  the  last  being  the  western 
ofllcc  of  the  Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 
He  leaves  a  brother  and  a  sister.  He  was 
GO  years  of  age.  most  of  which  was  spent 
in  Columbus.  The  funeral  and  burial  took 
place  at  West  Liberty.  Ohio,  his  former 
home. 

Rdwaril   Devoy.  age  73  ye.ars.  one  of  the 
most     prominent     and     best     known     retail 
coal  men   in  the  middle  west,  died  suddenly 
of  heart    failure    at   his   home    in    «»     '.-^v  "^ 
on  May  10.     For  over  40  years 
gaged    In    the    retailing  and   whc 
coal    in   St.    Louis — formerly  wit 
Kuhn    Coal    &    Coke    Co.,    and    f. 
six  or  seven  years  as  president 
ward  Devoy  Fuel  Co. 
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National  Coal  Association  Meeting 

WITH  more  than  two  years  of  accomplishment 
behind  it,  the  National  Coal  Association  has  just 
held  its  third  annual  convention.  We  publish  in  this 
issue  the  report  of  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  H.  N. 
Taylor,  a  re<-oni  that  everyone  should  read  to  realize  the 
extent  of  the  activities  of  the  association.  The  National 
Association  is  shown  to  have  played  a  very  important 
part  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  coal  industry  in  the 
past  year,  for  through  this  organization  the  government 
and  the  public  as  represented  at  Washington  has  been 
kept  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  industry. 

The  testimony  given  by  members  of  the  association 
before  the  Senate  committee  investigating  the  high 
price  of  coal  was  such  as  to  give  the  coal  man  a  clean  bill 
of  health  last  year.  The  work  of  the  section  on  railroad 
relations  did  much  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  active  co-opera- 
tion with  the  carriers,  with  attendant  good  results.  The 
value  of  proper  cost  accounting  has  been  preached  and 
the  use  of  the  standard  forms  adopted  by  the  association 
has  been  extended  to  cover  many  fields. 

That  the  association  is  gaining  in  strength  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  despite  the  resignation  of  several  large 
producers  because  of  the  stand  of  the  majority  on  the 
questions  of  assigned  and  privately-owned  cars,  the  pro- 
portion of  total  production  of  the  country  represented 
in  the  membership  of  the  national  organization  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  year. 

Throughout  the  meeting  there  was  an  undoubted  feel- 
ing that  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  the  coal  men  to 
stand  together  in  a  united  organization.  Good-natured 
contests  over  the  elections  of  officers  only  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  whole-hearted  interest  of  the  members  and  do 
not  show  a  lack  of  solidarity.  President  Taylor's  call  for 
co-operation  as  a  means  to  success  and  the  evident  de- 
sire of  the  members  for  even  better  teamwork  than  in 
the  past  in  solving  the  problems  facing  the  industry  are 
plain  evidence  that  the  National  Coal  Association  has 
a  good  year  ahead. 


Daniel  B.  Wentz 

WITH  a  multitude  of  able  men  from  whom  to  make 
a  selection,  the  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation wisely  chose  D.  B.  Wentz,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
president  for  the  coming  year.  Not  so  widely  and  in- 
timately known  in  the  industry  as  his  predecessors  in 
this  office,  to  his  friends  and  associates,  who  regard 
Col.  Wentz  as  a  lovable  and  pleasing  personality  and  as 
a  coal  producer  and  business  executive  of  wide  experi- 
ence and  broad  ideas,  his  election  is  extremely  fortunate 
for  the  association. 

We  recall  him  first  as  a  national  figure  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coal  Production  in  1917,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  few  appointees  to  that  work  who  gave  their  whole 
time  to  the  tasks  and  who  really  gave  constructive  help 
to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Peabody,  in  the  days  when  the  trial 


of  the  coal  industry  began.  Cool,  patient  and  cour- 
ageous, his  invariable  courtesy  never  fails  to  win  for 
him  his  point.  His  record  with  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary F'orce  has  never  been  told.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  the  face  of  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties 
and  official  red  tape  he  gave  our  forces  coal  as  Atterbury 
gave  them  transportation. 

He  brings  to  the  leadership  of  the  coal  industry  an 
international  as  well  as  a  national  viewpoint.  As  an  oi)er- 
ator  in  union  and  non-union  coal  fields  in  the  South,  East 
and  West  he  will  appreciate  the  problems  of  all  sections 
and  from  his  wide  experience  will  lead  where  others  will 
be  willing  to  follow.  We  congratulate  the  National  Coal 
Association  on  its  choice  of  Colonel  Wentz  for  president. 


Cheap  Transportation  with  Cheap  Coal 

TRANSPORTATION  cheaper  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world  is  what  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  are  giving  us,  A.  H.  Smith,  president 
of  the  New  York  Central  R.R.,  told  the  coal  operators 
at  Atlantic  City  last  week.  The  answer  came  from  the 
audience  that  the  railroads  are  getting  their  coal  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Coal  operators  are  opposing  assigned  cars  for  fuel 
coal  because  the  roads  use  the  cars  to  pay  in  part 
for  the  coal;  that  is,  they  thereby  lower  the  price  of 
railroad  fuel  coal.  Now,  that  might  not  in  itself  be  a 
bad  thing  but  for  the  fact  that  necessarily  and 
inevitably  the  cost  of  producing  coal  at  mines  not 
accepting  assigned  cars  is  materially  increased,  and 
because  these  are  the  mines  that  supply  the  general 
public  the  price  of  coal  for  all  users  other  than  the 
railroads  is  raised.  The  public  is  required  to  pay  more 
for  coal  in  order  that  the  railroads  can  pay  less. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  willing  to  pay 
value  received  for  what  they  get  and  we  are  sure  that 
did  they  but  understand  this  situation  fully  they  would 
tell  the  roads  to  pay  for  coal  what  it  is  worth  and  put 
it  on  the  transportation  bill.  The  railroads  can  pay  the 
same  for  coal  as  others  and  still  give  this  country 
cheaper  transportation  than  in  any  other  country, 
because  even  then  they  will  be  getting  cheap  coal. 


A  Fit  Place  to  Live 

HOUSES  for  labor  are  a  part  of  the  plant  of  most 
coal  mines.  These  houses  should  be  homes,  but 
one  reading  the  description  of  company  housing  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  printed  in  Coal  Age  of  May  20 
will  understand  why  they  are  seldom  homes  and  why 
mine  labor  is  prone  to  shift.  In  the  past  anything 
that  kept  out  the  rain  and  weather  was  good  enough 
for  a  company  house.  Rows  of  frame  shacks  of  a 
monotonous  sameness,  depressing  to  the  eye,  were 
the  habitations  offered  mine  labor  and  still  are  the  only 
houses  available  in  many  camps  today. 
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For  years  the  rents  charged  for  these  houses  have 
not  changed  from  about  $2  per  room  per  month,  but 
tJiat  is  all  they  have  been  worth.  Such  dwellings 
rouse  none  of  tJie  home  building  instincts  that  lie  m 
the  breasts  of  all  normal  men.  Under  such  condi- 
tions a  man  is  more  likely  to  keep  on  the  move — to 
shift  from  one  place  to  another — than  to  settle  down. 
■  This  thought  is  not  new — it  has  been  preached  for 
years.  The  new  thought  is  that  as  new  housing  is 
built  it  shall  conform  to  modern  ideas  of  what  consti- 
tute American  homes.  Despite  the  high  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  labor,  some  very  large  bituminous  coal  mines 
are  now  being  developed  and  houses  planned  and  built. 
The  answer  to  the  extra  cost  of  building  the  right 
kind  of  houses  is  that  you  can  capitalize  that  extra 
cost  in  better-satisfied  labor  and  more  efficient,  steady 
men. 


VUidication  of  the  Railroads 

MINING  interests  have  conflicting  sentiments  re- 
garding the  railroads.  Indubitably,  coal  operators 
have  suffered  much  from  the  abuses  incident  to  the  prac- 
tice of  assigning  cars  and  from  the  evils  of  railroad 
competition  with  private  concerns.  They  have  been 
annoyed  and  even  robbed  by  the  confiscation  of  coal — a 
confiscation  that  has  not  been  marked  by  any  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  of  either  the  operator  or  his  clients. 
Nevertheless  the  coal  operator  still  realizes  that  the 
necessities  of  the  railroads  have  accounted  for  many  of 
their  exactions.  Not  being  allowed  to  live,  the  railroads 
have  not  been  advocates  of  a  "Live  and  let  live"  prin- 
ciple. 

However,  the  unpleasing  relationship  with  railroad 
companies  has  not  entirely  blunted  the  mind  of  the 
mine  executive  to  the  injustice  to  which  railroad  man- 
agement has  been  subjected  by  the  unfair  judgment 
of  the  public.  He  knows  that  only  by  allowing  the  rail- 
roads to  make  money  can  they  be  efl3.cient.  Few  are 
there  that  do  not  know  that  during  the  war  the  German 
machinations  did  the  country  less  harm  than  had  already 
been  done  by  the  overdrastic  regulation  of  the  railroads 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  went  to 
war  with  a  wrecked  railroad  system  and  there  was 
nothing  that  more  sadly  held  up  our  war  preparations. 
The  railroads  continued  operating  with  difficulty,  their 
attempts  being  bolstered  by  the  patriotism  that  the  war 
evoked.  When  the  war  ended  and  business  revived  it 
was  found  that  the  railroads  could  not  fill  the  nation's 
needs. 

Seeing  then  that  the  railroads  suffered  by  restriction, 
it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  policing  we  gave  them 
was  unfair.  It  is  disclosed  now  that  we  have  not  a  true 
bill  against  them.  They  are  not  vastly  overcapitalized, 
as  was  said;  instead  their  physical  property  is  worth 
immensely  more  than  their  stock  would  suggest  and  far 
and  away  more  than  their  stock  and  bonds  could  be 
purchased  for  in  the  open  market. 

In  the  early  days  most  of  the  railroads  failed  to  make 
dividends.  They  were  bought  in  for  a  fraction  of  their 
value  by  syndicates  or  by  larger  railroads  which  enjoyed 
a  better  traffic.  There  was  no  watering  of  stock  at  that 
time  but  rather  a  frying  out  of  fat.  Furthermore  the 
work  on  the  earlier  roads  was  done  with  cheap  labor. 
Only  as  far  back  as  1893  common  railroad  labor  could  be 
obtained  for  80c.  to  SI  per  day,  and  it  was  often  ren- 
dered by  men  anxious  to  give  service  and  ready  to  work 
ten  or  more  hours  a  day.     Naturally,  with  wages  and 


hours  what  they  are  now  or  even  what  they  were  before 
the  war  the  roads  could  not  be  duplicated  at  the  price 
of  construction. 

Again  many  railroads  steadily  made  improvements 
out  of  capital  earned.  Some  paid  no  dividends,  it  is 
said,  because  they  wished  to  freeze  out  small  stock- 
holders; others  desired  to  put  their  roadbeds  in  better 
condition  and  spent  their  earnings  on  that  work,  though 
they  might  well  have  borrowed  the  money.  Watered 
stock  there  undoubtedly  was,  but  many  of  the  com- 
panies were  developing  their  properties  and  they  were 
fast  becoming  far  more  valuable  than  their  books 
showed.  Appreciation  of  property  and  ploughed-in  capi- 
tal was  making  the  railroads  more  valuable  year  by  year. 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  May  27  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  informed  that  the  railroads  wero 
physically  worth  over  two  billions  of  dollars  more  than 
their  capitalization  and  that  their  bonds  and  stocks  could 
be  purchased  in  the  open  market  at  present  prices  for 
six  billions  of  dollars  less  than  money  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  replacement  of  the  roads  at  the  wage  and 
land  rates  now  ruling. 

Figures  were  given  for  51,853  miles  of  roads  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  valuation  being  based  on  the 
lower  wage  scale  obtaining  in  1914.  They  cover  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  investment  in  American  railroads.  Yet 
the  older  and  stronger  Western  properties  are  not 
included,  nor  are  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroads  in  the  East.  The  reports  as  summarized 
run  as  follows: 

Cost  for  Iii\'estrnent 

ri-construction  on 

Roads                                     and  land  carriers'  books  Difference 

18  Eastern ■. .  .             $1,205,407,829  $1,014,807,254  $190,600,575 

14  Southern 366,288.043           335,647,33b  30,640,707 

18  Western ' 1,632,086,671         1,807,820,506  —175,733.835 

50  Roads $3,203,782,543     $3,158,275,096  $45,507,447 

Railroads  that  have  been  continually  beset  by  public 
aspei-sions  nevertheless  show  up  well  on  valuation.  Thus 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  inventory  proves 
to  be  worth  $124,000,000  in  excess  of  the  company's 
statement  of  its  investment,  the  Boston  &  Maine  has  an 
excess  of  $80,000,000;  the  Rock  Island,  of  $47,000,000; 
the  Great  Northern,  of  $34,000,000,  and  the  Big  Four,  of 
$15,000,000. 

Inquiry  into  railroad  values  proves  that  they  are 
conservatively  estimated  by  their  owners  and  that  the 
railroad  companies  are  well  justified  in  demanding  that 
they  receive  a  fair  profit  on  the  basis  of  those  valuations 
until  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  completes  its 
own  estimate.  If  the  dividends  paid  I'ailroads  are  to  be 
limited  by  law  they  should  be  based  on  the  actual  value 
of  the  property  involved  and  they  should  not  be  le.ss 
than  can  be  earned  by  other  safe  investments.  Even 
mortgages  today  bring  more  than  5i  per  cent,  which  is 
the  railroads'  limit. 

In  the  case  of  the  railroads  muckraking  is  doing  its 
perfect  work,  so  that  today  we  cannot  run  our  industrial 
plants  for  want  of  raw  material  and  inability  to  reach 
markets.  It  is  busy  on  the  electric  railway  systems. 
Soon  we  shall  walk  to  work  if  we  cannot  afford  to  buy 
an  automobile  and  pay  for  gasoline,  tires  and  garage 
charges.  It  is  destroying  our  electric  power  companies 
and  before  long  we  shall  be  in  darkness  if  the  dark  in- 
fluences of  the  muckrakers  are  not  controlled.  When  the 
railroads  were  first  criticized  we  had  too  many  rail- 
roads; now  after  two  decades  of  condemnation  our  rail- 
roads are  inadequate.  No  state  is  so  strong  that  it  can 
weather  successfully  the  powers  of  persistent  lying. 
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FIG.  1.     HOIST  ENGINE  AT  NO.  4  MINE  AS  IT  APPEARS  WHKX    HOISTING   BAILING   BUCKETS 
As  may  be  seen,  this  is  a  heavy,  substan-     at    many    a    mine    plant    for    hoisting   coaL     were  overwound.     ,It   was   repaired    Ijy    the 
tial,  high-duty  machine  such  as  is  employed      This    engine    went    wild    when    the    buckets     oxyacetylcne   torch. 

Oxyacetylene   Promptly  Clears   Shaft  and 
Repairs  Engine  Bed  After  an  Overwind 

As  the  Result  of  an  Overwind  the  Bedplate  of  the  Hoisting  Engine  Was  Broken 
and  Its  Foundation  Bolts  Were  Sheared — Two  Bailing  Buckets,  Several  Hun- 
dred Feet  of  Rope  and  an  8-In.  Pipe  Were  Wedged  Together  at  the  Bottom 
of  the   Shaft  —  Repairs   Were   Made   by    Means   of  the  Oxyacetylene  Torch 

By  Charles  C.  Phelps 


Montclair,  N.   J. 


IT  IS  indeed  a  coincidence  that  the  two  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  and  about  a  mine — men  and  ma- 
chinery— should  be  rescued,  when  necessity  arises, 
by  one  and  the  same  agency — oxygen.  In  one  case 
the  oxygen  respirator  performs  the  work  of  resuscita- 
tion; in  the  other  the  means  employed  is  the  oxyacety- 
lene flame,  by  the  aid  of  which  metals  are  cut  and 
welded.     This  article  will  der.l  with  the  use  of  the  oxy- 


acetylene process  in  the  repair  and  clearing  away  of  the 
wreckage  after  a  remarkable  accident  at  a  large 
anthracite  mine. 

About  three  years  ago  the  hoisting  engine  of  this 
company  was  badly  wrecked.  This  engine,  Fig.  1,  was 
employed  for  bailing  water,  two  3,000-gal.  tanks  being 
used  as  the  bailing  buckets.  Fig.  2  shows  in  the  fore- 
ground the  top  of  a  similar  tank  with  guide  shoes  on 


FIG.  ■>.     PAIR  OF  BUCKETS  FOR  BAILING  OUT  SUMP 
Each  of  these  huge  bailers  is  five  feet  in  diameter  and   thirty 
feet  long.     It  is  discharged  by  the  cam  at  the  top  acting  on  the 
valves  in  the  bottom. 


FIG.  3.  BADLT  FRACTURED  BEARING  PEDESTAL 
The   entire    end   of   the   engine   frame   has   been    cracked    com- 
pletely   off   by   the   violence   of   the   racing   engine.      The   gage   is 
read  in  inches. 
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FIG.    4.    WELDING    THE   ENGINE    FRAME    IX    THE    SHOP 
This      casting      weighed      approximately     it  was  necessary  to  lift  and  turn  the  bed-      yet   tlie  job  was  completed   between  Satur- 
twenty  tons.     During  the  welding  operation     plate  several  times  to  make  a  perfect  weld,      day  and  Monday  mornings. 


the  side  and  valve-tripping  mechanism  on  the  left.  In 
the  background  appears  the  lower  end  of  a  tank  where 
the  flap-valves  for  its  prompt  emptying  are  to  be  seen. 


The  accident  in  question  began  with  an  overwind. 
The  ascending  tank,  filled  with  water,  failed  to  stop  at 
the  end  of  its  normal  travel  and  continued  its  upward 
flight  until  it  reached  the  sheave  wheel.  The  cable  then 
snapped  and  the  tank  went  crashing  to  the  bottom  of  the 
1,000-ft.  shaft.  On  its  way  it  met  its  mate,  breaking 
its  cable,  both  falling  in  a  common  wreck  to  the  sump 
below.  The  impact  of  the  blow  was  so  great  that  the 
sheave-wheel  platform  was  thrown  over  at  an  angle  of 
45  deg. 


FIG.  5.     HOLDING  IN  PLACE  PARTS  TO  BE  WELDED 

It  wa»   necessary    that    th'>    two   pieces    should    be    held    firmly    in 

plac«  In  order  that  the  flninhcd  lob  would  be  suitable  for  use. 


FIG.  6.     WELD  MADE  BUT  STILL  IN  THE  ROUGH 

This   shows   the   two   pieces   of  the   frame  welded    together.      The 

weld  has  not  yet  been  finished  by  grinding 

With  its  load  released  the  hoist  engine  immediately 
started  to  race.  The  automatic  control  device  naturally 
failed  to  arrest  the  rotation  of  the  engine  because  it 
operated  upon  the  throttle.     The  brake  bands  became 
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FIO.'   7.      ANOTHER   VIKW   OF   THE   SAME    WEI.H 

The  pieces  were  so  held  during  welding  that  the  finished  Job  was 

only   s'a   in.  smaller  than  the  original  casting 

red  hot  and  tore  apart.  Finally  the  engine's  mad  career 
was  ended  when  the  right  bed  frame  broke  in  two, 
directly  under  the  main  .shaft.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  cable  on  the  right  drum  was  whipped  about  the 
room,  scattering  debris  right  and  left,  while  the  cable 
on  the  left  drum  was  wound  up  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Torch  Cuts  Rope  and  Structural  Iron 

The  oxyacetylene  cutting  blowpipe  was  first  brought 
into  play  to  clear  away  the  masses  of  rope.  The  con- 
crete wall  of  the  building  nearest  the  drums  was  cut 
away  to  enable  workmen  to  get  at  the  cables  and  to 
provide  an  opening  for  removing  the  wreckage.  Here 
the  blowpipe  was  used  to  good  advantage  in  cutting 
through  the  structural  iron  of  the  wall.  In  spite  of  the 
many  strands  in  a  rope  the  cutting  blowpipe  severed 
them  all  quickly  and  easily. 

When  the  engine   was  examined  the  bed   frame   on 


FIO.    8.      CYLINDERS    CO.\.\  KCTKl)    UY    iMANIFOLDS 

.\s    the    welding   Job    wjus    a    long    on*-    the    cylinders    were    Joined 

to  obviate  the  need  for  changing  cyllntlers  when  exhausted 

either  side  was  found  to  have  shifted  and  sheared  off 
the  anchor  bolts.  These  bolts  were  later  welded  to- 
gether, which  saved  an  immense  amount  of  work  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  required  to  embed  new 
anchors  in  the  concrete  foundation.  The  right  bed  frame 
was  cracked  entirely  across  beneath  the  22-in.  shaft,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  3.  The  main  bearing  cap  was 
broken  also. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  job  it  may  be  said 
that  the  over-all  dimensions  of  this  engine  are:  Width, 
35  ft. ;  length,  45  ft.  The  cylinder  bore  is  42  in.  and 
the  stroke  60  in.  The  broken  bed  plate  was  22  ft.  6  in. 
in  length  and  weighed  approximately  twenty  tons.  Figs. 
3  and  4  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
break,  while  Fig  5  shows  how  the  fracture  was  opened 
up  by  chiseling  out  a  V-groove  preparatory  to  welding. 

The  latter  view  also  shows  how  the  two  parts  of  the 
bed  frame  were  clamped  together  to  preserve  the  align- 


FIG.  9.  SECTIONS  OF  THE  8-IN.  AIR  LINE  THAT  FELL  DOWN  THE  SHAFT 
The  battered  ends  and  flanges  of  some  of     the  .-sump.  Note  how  one  of  the  tubes  which      closes  a  bottle.     The  air  line  was  cut  by  the 
these    sections    give    evidence    of    the    force      fell  on  a  timber  sank  deeply  into  it  so  that      oxyacetylene    torch,     and     the    pieces    were 
with  which  this  pipe  was  precipitated  Into     it    closed    th<-    end    of    the    tube    as    a    cork      passed  out  and  piled  in  the  gangway. 
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nient  while  the  welding  was  being  performed.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  cast  an  entire  new  end  piece  for  the 
bed  frame.  This  was  done  in  the  mining  company'.s 
foundry  after  making  the  pattern  from  the  drawing  of 
the  engine. 

Engine  Frame  Welded  in  About  Two  Days 

Operators  from  the  Newark  welding  department  of 
the  Oxweld  Acetylene  Co.  were  engaged  to  do  the  actual 
welding  of  the  bed  frame.  In  joining  the  new  casting 
to  the  old  frame  it  was  highly  important  that  the  open- 
ing for  the  shaft  be  kept  within  the  original  dimension.s 
so  that  the  bearing  wedges  would  fit  securely.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  welding  was  done  so  expertly  that  the 
opening  was  just  n'j  in.  less  than  the  distance  calculated. 
Compensation  for  this  discrepancy  was  easily  made  by 
planing  oflf  one  of  the  wedges  to  fit. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Oxweld  Co.'s  Newark 
welding  shop  and  three  of  his  operators  performed  the 
work,  assisted  by  several  of  the  coal  company's  helpers. 
The  operation  of  welding  started  Saturday  morning  and 
was  finished  on  the  morning  of  Monday  following,  the 
men  working  in  shifts  each  about  four  or  five  hours  in 
duration.  Fig.  4  shows  how  the  bed  frame  was  sup- 
ported and  handled.  It  had  to  be  turned  three  times 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Several  layers  of 
asbestos  paper  retained  the  heat  of  the  preheating  fire 
and  acetylene  flame  and  also  shielded  the  operator. 

Fig.  6  is  a  view  corresponding  to  Fig.  3,  showing  the 
completed  weld,  while  Fig.  7  shows  the  reverse  side. 
In  each  case  they  show  the  work  as  it  appeared  before 
it  was  finished  by  grinding  away  excess  metal. 

To  insure  an  ample  supply  of  oxygen  and  acetylene 
and  thus  avoid  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  fre- 
quently changing  cylinders,  several  of  these  containers 
were  connected  in  battery  by  means  of  manifolds  as 
illustrated  by  Fig.  8. 

Clearing  Away  Wreckage  in  the  Shaft 

In  falling  down  the  shaft  the  water  tank  did  much 
damage  to  the  casing  and  to  the  8-in.  compressed-air 
pipe  which,  set  snugly  in  one  corner,  extended  down  the 
full  depth  of  the  shaft.  Here  again  the  oxyacetylene 
process  was  put  into  operation. 

About  four  hundred  feet  of  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
was  ripped  out  by  the  impact  of  the  falling  tank  and 
piled  up  in  heaps  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  difti- 
culties  of  removing  this  tangled  mass  may  be  imagined 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  tank  30  ft.  long  and  5  ft. 
in  diameter,  part  of  its  hoisting  rope  and  chain,  400  ft. 
of  8-in.  pipe  and  other  miscellaneous  debris  had  become 
wedged  into  the  7  x  11-ft.  compartment  of  the  .shaft 
and  mto  the  sump,  which  extended  about  70  ft.  below 
the  landing.  All  of  this  material  had  to  be  removed 
through  the  narrow  gangway  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

The  first  step  was  to  make  secure  again.st  falling  the 
600  ft.  of  pipe  which  still  remained  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  shaft.  This  was  done  by  la.shing  it  to  the  shaft 
timbers,  the  men  reaching  the  pipe  from  the  adjoining 
compartment.  Next  a  temporary  roof  was  built  over 
the  wreckage  to  protect  the  emergency  crew  from  water 
and  falling  objects.  The  sump  was  pumped  drv  and 
the  tank  was  loosened  by  dynamite. 

The  tank  was  then  pulled  up  to  the  level  of  the  gang- 
way and  was  cut  by  the  oxyacetylene  process  into  pieces 
of  a  size  .'iuitable  for  handling;  likewi.se  the  steel  cable 
was  cut  into  short  sections  and  the  pipe  was  cut  into 
pieces  averaging  8  ft.  in  length.    Three  helpers  removed 


all  this  wreckage  through  the  gangway  and  piled  it  into 
cars  in  an  adjoining  mine  passage.  Fig.  9  shows  a  pile 
of  this  pipe,  its  distorted  flanges  and  bent  walls  con- 
veying some  idea  of  the  force  that  demolished  the  line. 
It  will  be  noted  that  one  piece  of  pipe  was  driven  into  a 
shaft  timber,  filling  the  end  with  a  plug  of  wood. 

The  next  step  was  the  removal  of  the  600  ft.  of  pipe 
remaining  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft.  First  a  new- 
tank  was  installed  and  lowered  to  place.  A  platform 
was  built  on  the  top  of  it  as  a  stage  from  which  men 
could  work.  Proceeding  from  the  lower  end  upward, 
the  pipe  was  cut  into  pieces  as  long  as  practicable. 
These  pieces  wei'e  lashed  to  the  tank  and  lowered  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft. 

Pipe  Was  Cut  at  the  Shaft  Bottom 

The  lengths  of  pipe  thus  removed  were  cut  into  pieces 
about  8  ft.  long  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  work  of  cutting  could  be  more 
conveniently  performed  there  than  suspended  in  mid- 
air between  the  surface  and  the  landing.  The  men 
worked  under  many  difficulties,  not  the  least  being  the 
water  which  fell  in  torrents  down  the  shaft.  The  oper- 
ator and  helpers  each  wore  two  oilskin  suits,  as  a  single 
outfit  would  have  afforded  little  protection  in  the  con- 
tinuous downpour. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difl!iculties  encountered,  the  entire 
job  of  cutting  away  the  wreckage  and  pipe  vt'as  com- 
pleted in  thirty-two  working  hours.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  least  three  weeks  would  be  required  to  accom- 
plish the  work  by  means  of  sledges  and  chisels.  Fur- 
thermore, the  oxyacetylene  method  was  much  safer,  as 
the  jarring  necessarily  arising  from  hammering  might 
have  introduced  additional  hazards,  for  it  might  have 
so  loosened  the  pipe  as  to  cause  it  to  fall. 

Although  the  oxyacetylene  process  is  actually  more 
economical  than  other  means  of  accomplishing  such 
work,  as  has  been  above  described,  an  even  greater  ad- 
vantage is  often  secured  in  times  of  emergency,  because 
it  enables  the  regular  production  to  be  resumed  with 
minimum  delay.  Self-contained  oxyacetylene  units  con- 
sisting of  an  oxygen  and  a  dissolved-acetylene  cylinder, 
blowpipes,  hose,  gages,  etc.,  all  mounted  on  a  two- 
wheeled  hand  truck  are  found  to  be  highly  compact  and 
convenient  for  use  in  an  emergency.  '.  ,' 


Will  the  Government  Acquire  Coal  Mines? 

^yOTING  the  diminishing  oil  supply,  forcing  the  use 
N  by  army  transports,  naval  and  merchant  vessels  of 
coal,  with  the  possibility  that  available  coal  fields  may 
be  exhausted  or  advance  in  value.  Senator  Cummins,  of 
Iowa,  has  introduced  S.  Res.  361  for  an  investigation 
by  the  Senate  Naval  Committee  to  cover  the  following 
points: 

Is  it  probable  that  government  vessels  equipped  for 
oil  will  be  compelled  to  use  coal? 

Where  are  the  coal  fields  from  which  coal  of  proper 
quality  for  ships  can  be  mined  situated? 

What  is  the  transportation  cost  of  moving  coal  from 
fields  to  United  States  ports? 

Would  it  he  good  policy  for  th^  government  to  acquire 
such  of  these  coal  fields  as  may  be  necessary  to  furnish 
supply  that  will  l)e  needed  for  government  ships  and 
merchant  marine;  and  what  would  be  the  probable  cost 
of  acquiring  them  at  this  time,  assuming  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  country  be  assured  of  an.  adequate  sup- 
ply of  coal  for  those  purposes  for  a  reasonable  period? 
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What  Barrier  Coal  Has  Been  and  Should  Be 
Left  to  Protect  Anthracite  Mines — II 


Various  Formulae  Have  Been  Developed  for  Determining  the  Size  of 
Barrier  Pillars  —  While  These  Do  Not  Exactly  Agree  with  Each 
Other   They   Give  Vastly   Better   Results   Than   Mere   Guesswork 

By  W.  B.  Richards* 

Hazleton,  Pa. 


AS  to  the  method  to  be  employed  in  determining  the 
l\  width  of  barrier  pillars,  mining  authorities  dif- 
J^  \.  fer  considerably.  An  arbitrary  rule  for  the 
width  of  these  pillars  adopted  by  a  number  of  coal 
companies  and  the  state  mine  inspectors  of  the  anthra- 
cite districts  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  is  as  follows: 
Multiply  the  thickness  of  the  bed  in  feet  by  1  per  cent 
of  the  depth  below  drainage  level,  and  add  to  this  five 
times  the  thickness  of  the  bed.  This  rule  applies  chietly 
to  flat  beds.  Table  I  shows  the  size  of  barrier  pillars 
required  by  this  rule. 


iiurface 


2000' 


FIG.  8.     VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  IDEAL  PILLAR 

This  illustrates  the  width  of  pill.ir  necessary  (or  various  thicl<- 
nesses  of  beds  and  for  varying  depths  of  cover  as  based  on  Table 
I.  It  is  an  arbitrary  table  adopted  by  a  number  of  coal  com- 
p;:nies  and   state   mine   inspectors   of  eastern   Pensyh'ania. 
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LONGITUDIXAL    SECTION"    THROUGH    A 
THEORETICAL  BARRIER  PILL.\R 


•Consulting  Engineer.   Cranberry   Creek   Coal  Co. 


This   pillar  is  assumed   as   existing  between    adjoining   mine.«    and 
extending  parallel  with  the  inclination  of  the  bed. 

In  the  Southern  and  Western  Middle  anthracite  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  the  beds  incline  anywhere  from 
zero  to  90  deg.  and  at  many  places  have  an  inverted 
dip,  particularly  along  Sharp  Mountain,  which  lies  on 
the  southern  rim  of  the  Southern  coal  fields.  In  flat 
beds  the  size  of  the  pillar  required  depends  chiefly  on 
its  depth  from  the  surface  and  to  a  less  extent  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  coal. 

In  such  beds  lateral  draw  does  not  complicate  the 
situation  as  much  as  in  tilted  beds,  where  the  inclina- 
tion increases  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  that  draw  on  the  strata  overlying  the  bed. 
Inclination  also  gives  the  roof  a  tendency  to  slide  over 
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FIG.    10 

Cross  Section 
Through  the  Shaft 

This  shows  the  relative 
position  and  sizes  of  the 
beds  penetrated  by  the 
shaft  and  underlying  the 
property  shown  in  Fig.  17. 


■'„,CmpFbll-ll6D0 


Zr^^  (Plane)    ,.^^F^^ 
Level  %r>.^^ 

6S3  0  "^ 


the  pillar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  decreases  the  pres- 
sure perpendicular  to  the  roof.  The  necessary'  width 
of  pillar  is  largely  determined  by  practical  experience, 
due  consideration  being  given  to  the  local  conditions  in 
the  district  in  which  the  sizes  of  the  pillars  are  to  be 
established.  A  formula  has  been  devised  for  determining 
the  width  of  barrier  pillars  in  inclined  beds  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  Middle  coal  fields.  The  basis  on 
which  it  was  founded  was  as  follows: 

1.  Tests  of  the  squeezing  strength  of  anthracite  coal 
have  been  made  and  it  has  been  found  in  general  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  height  of  the  pillar  is  less  than 
its  width  the  squeezing  strength  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  the  thickness  of  the  bed. 

2.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  strata  overlying 
the  bed  is  known. 

3.  Various  barrier  pillars  e.\ist  that  have  been  tested 
by  water.  The  sizes  of  these  were  established  by  the 
mine  inspector  and  the  engineers  of  adjoining  proper- 
ties. 

After  a  study  of  the  conditions  and  of  the  perform- 
ance of  these  barriers  the  pillar  that  was  300  ft.  thick 
in  a  20-ft.  bed  of  coal  and  had  been  tested  by  a  head 
of  water  of  645  ft.  (No.  6  in  Table  II)  was  taken  as 
afTording  the  best  indication  as  to  the  size  of  the  pillar 
needed,  and  the  following  formula  was  suggested  as 
applicable  to  all  pillars  in  seams  from  3  ft.  to  60  ft. 
thick  and  less  than  2,000  ft.  deep: 


W  =  W  ^~i  =  0.2236  W  l/  i 
1'20 

Where  W  ^=  Required  pillar  width  for  a  pillar  t  ft. 
high,  W'  ^  Required  pillar  width  for  a  pillar  20  ft. 
high  based  on  the  rule  that  the  pillar  should  be  100  ft. 
wide  for  the  first  100  ft.  of  depth  and  25  ft.  wider  for 


TABLE 

n.      DATA  AS  TO   WATERTIGHT 
BARRIER  PILLARS 

ANTHRACITE 

Pillar  Width, 
Feet 

Depth  from      Head  of 

.Surface.          Water. 

Feet               Feet 

Thickness 

of  Coal, 

Feet 

Breast  Pillars 

(1)  180 

( 2)  200 

(3)  300 

(4)  185 

(5)  175 

(6)  300 

425                 323 
450                 205 
570                 455 
550                 251 
600                 390 
800                 645 

10 
12 
23 
23 
10 
20 

In  place 

Robbed 

Robbed  on  both  sides 

Robbed  on  one  side 

Robbed  on  one  side 

Robbed  on  both  sides 

T.^BLE  III      DATA  AS  TO  ANTHRACITE  PILLARS  WHICH 

ALLOWED  WATER  TO  PASS  THROUGH  THEM 

Pillar  Width. 
Feet 

Depth  from      Head  of 

Surface,          Water, 

Feet                Feet 

Thickness 

of  Coal, 

Feet 

Bieost  Pillars 

(1)  45' 

(2)  130= 

300                  45 
600         235and4l5 

30 

16 

Standing 

'  Water  perc 
-  Pillar  was 
quantities. 

alated  through  this  pillar  a 
squeezing  and  cracking. 

also  through  one  80  ft.  thick, 
and  water  passed  through  it  in  large 

every  additional  100  ft.  of  depth,  and  t  =  Thickness 
of  bed  in  the  workings  for  which  the  barrier  pillar  is 
to  be  determined. 

This   formula   gives   the   widths   that   barrier  pillars 


TABLE  I. 

SIZE  OF  BARRIER  PILLARS  TO  BE  LEFT  BETWEEN  ADJOINING  PROPERTIES 

t 

Thick- 

At 

ness 

■ 

Water 

Level. 

of 
Bed. 

)epth  n 
1,000 

clow  W 
1,100 

ater  Level 

1,200      1.300 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1,400 

1,500 

1,600 

1,700 

1,800 

1,900 

2,000 

Ft 

Ft 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft.          Ft 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

39 

42 

48 

51            54 

57 

60 

63 

66 

69 

72 

75 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

80 

85           90 

95 

100 

105 

110 

115 

120 

125 

50 

10 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170         180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

75 

15 

90 

105 

120 

135 

150 

165 

180 

195 

210 

225 

240 

255         270 

285 

300 

315 

330 

345 

360 

375 

100 

20 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340        360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

460 

480 

500 

125 

25 

150 

175 

200 

225 

250 

275 

300 

325 

350 

375 

400 

425         450 

475 

500 

525 

550 

575 

600 

625 

150 

30 

ISO 

210 

240 

270 

300 

330 

360 

390 

470 

450 

480 

510        540 

570 

600 

630 

660 

690 

720 

750 

175 

35 

210 

245 

280 

il5 

350 

385 

420 

455 

490 

525 

560 

595        630 

665 

700 

735 

770 

805 

840 

875 

200 

40 

240 

280 

320 

)60 

400 

440 

480 

520 

560 

600 

640 

680        720 

760 

800 

840 

880 

920 

960 

1000 

225 

45 

270 

315 

360 

405 

450 

495 

540 

585 

630 

675 

720 

765         810 
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A  BARRIER  PILLAR  ESTABLISHED  BETWEEN 
ADJOINING   MINES 


This  shows  clearly  how  the  pillar  width  increases  or  should  in- 
crease with  the  depth  of  cover.  The  pillar  takes  a  turn  to  suit 
a    twist    in    the    lam)    line. 

should  have  as  has  been  deduced  from  pillars  that  have 
been  tested  in  mines  that  were  filled  with  water.  Some 
of  the  pillars  tested,  as  noted  above,  were  watertight, 
while  the  water  percolated  through  the  others  in  large 
quantities.  It  gives,  as  is  to  be  expected,  greater  widths 
than  were  provided  in  those  cases  where  the  water  perco- 
lated through  the  pillar. 

The  accompanying  table  (Table  IV)  shows  the  width 
of  barrier  pillars  to  be  reserved  between  adjoining  prop- 
erties in  anthracite  mines.  The  widths  shown  in  this 
table  are  to  be  used  solely  for  determining  the  pillar 
thickness  in  flat  or  lightly  inclined  beds  pitching  from 
zero  to  25  deg.,  and  where  the  coal  is  hard  and  firm. 
Where  the  beds  slope  from  25  to  90  deg.,  or  where  they 
are  dirty  or  shelly,  or  where  the  coal  though  hard  con- 
tains slips  or  fractures  and  again  where  the  coal  tends 
to  run  across  the  pitch,  and  thus  decrease  the  resistance 
of  the  established  pillar,  a  5-  or  10-per  cent  allowance 
should  be  added  to  the  width  of  the  pillar  specified  in 
the  table.  Water  under  pressure  will  percolate  for  some 
distance  through  dirty,  shelly,  slippy  or  fractured  coal 
or  through  coal  running  across  the  pitch. 

Where  the  beds  are  in  a  heavy  or  inverted  dip,  as  in 
Sharp  Mountain,  and  where  the  coal  also  is  dirty  and 
shelly  from  10  to  20  per  cent  should  be  added  to  the 
width  shown  in  this  table.  By  comparing  the  figure 
for  pillar  width  in  Table  IV  with  the  actual  pillar  in 
case  No.  5  of  Table  II  it  is  found  that  whereas  the  pillar 
is  175  ft.  wide,  Table  IV  calls  for  160  ft.     Likewise  in 


case  No.  4  of  Table  II  the  pillar  was  185  ft.  wide,  where- 
as Table  IV  would  call  for  a  width  of  250  ft.  In  case 
No.  S  (.f  Table  I  the  width  of  the  pillar  provided  was 
300  ft.,  whereas  Table  IV  calls  for  a  width  of  only  235 
ft.     These  pillars  were  all  watertight. 

The  pillar  in  case  No.  2.  Table  II,  was  130  ft.  wide. 
Table  IV  would  reciuire  the  providing  of  a  200-ft.  pillar. 
The  water  percolated  through  this  pillar  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  it  was  doubtful  if  enough  coal  had  been  left 
for  safety. 

According  to  Eytelwein,  the  strengths  of  pillars  vary 
as  the  cube  of  their  breadth.  By  comparing  the  actual 
pillar  which  is  130  ft.  wide  with  the  tabulated  pillar  of 
200  ft.  width  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  would  give 
a  factor  of  safety  of  about  3.  Taking  the  pillar  No.  4 
of  Table  II,  which  is  185  ft.  wide,  and  comparing  its 
width  with  the  call  of  Table  IV,  which  is  250  ft.,  and 
assuming  that  this  width  is  safe,  the  factor  of  safety 
of  the  pillar  as  given  in  Table  IV  would  be  2. 

By  checking  the  conclusions  in  Table  IV  with  the 
pillars  reserved  under  tunnels  that  have  been  tested  and 
were  not  affected  by  the  lateral  draw,  I  found  that  the 
table  agreed  closely  with  these  pillars,  and  that  the 
widths  shown  in  the  table  were  safe  as  far  as  the  lateral 
draw  was  concerned. 

In  determining  the  proper  size  of  barrier  pillars  it 
is  impossible  to  give  exact  rules  or  formulae  that  would 
be  universal  in  their  application.  Each  mine  is  a  special 
problem,  and  it  is  well  to  ascertain  the  successful  prac- 
tice in  the  field  where  the  mine  is  located  or  in  similar 
fields  under  the  same  conditions.  Practice,  however, 
even  where  conditions  are  similar,  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed blindly. 

Since  the  width  of  pillars  as  shown  in  the  table  agrees 
closely  with  the  general  practice  in  the  Southern  an- 
thracite field,  I  believe  it  can  be  used  as  a  guide,  with 
modifications,  of  course,  to  suit  local  conditions.  Any 
modification,  however,  should  be  based  on  the  experi- 
ence and  the  judgment  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
work.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  determining 
the  size  of  these  pillars,  and  a  large  margin  of  safety 
allowed  where  experience  has  not  already  determined 
the  best  dimensions.     A  barrier  pillar  should  be  fixed 


FIG.  12.     CROSS-SECTION  SHOWING  PILLAR  ESTABLISHED 
LENGTHWISE  WITH  THE  STRIKE 

This    is   the   pillar   shown    in   plan    in    Fig.    11.      A  depth   of  about 
900  ft.  ha.s  been  attained. 
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TABLE  IV.     WIDTH  OF  BARRIER  PILLARS  TO  BE  RESERVED  BETWEEN 

ADJOINING  PROPERTIES 
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LONGITUDIXAI,  SECTION  OF  THE  PILL.\R 
SHOW.V    IX   FIG.    11 


from  a  safety  standpoint,  but  care  .should  be  taken  not 
to  render  unrecoverable  any  more  coal  than  is  necessary. 
Barrier  pillars  contain  a  large  tonnage,  varying  from 
100,000  to  2,000,000  tons. 

Vertical  section.  Fig.  8,  was  constructed  from  Table 
I,  and  illustrates  the  increased  width  of  pillar  required 
for  different  thickness  of  beds  from  3  to  60  ft.  in  thick- 
ness and  for  each  100  ft.  of  vertical  depth  from  the 
surface  to  a  limit  of  2,000  ft. 

Longitudinal  section.  Fig.  9,  illustrates  the  theoretical 
barrier  pillar  required  between  adjoining  mines  that 
are  divided  by  a  line  running  parallel  to  the  inclination 
of  the  bed.  The  pillar  should  gradually  increase  in  width 
as  the  thickness  of  cover  increases.  This  pillar  was 
constructed  from  the  cross-section  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
The  thicknesses  of  the  beds  were  assumed  to  be  as 
follows:  Diamond,  4  ft.;  Orchard,  9  ft.;  Primrose,  12 
ft.;  Mammoth,  50  ft.;  Skidmore,  4  ft.;  Seven-Foot,  6 
ft.,  and  Buck  Mountain  bed,  13  ft." 

The  thicknesses  of  the  strata  at  right  angles  to  the 
dip  are  as  follows:  Between  the  Diamond  and  Orchard, 
150  ft.;  the  Orchard  and  Primro.se,  175  ft.;  the  Prim- 
ro.se  and  Mammoth,  260  ft.;  the  Mammoth  and  the 
Skidmore,  .".0  ft.;  the  Skidmore  and  the  Seven-Foot,  50 
ft.,  and  the  Seven-Foot  and  the  Buck  Mountain,  110  ft. 


The  pillar  needed  at  each  level  was  established  by  a 
consideration  of  the  conditions.  As  the  Skidmore, 
Seven-Foot  and  Buck  Mountain  beds  are  underneath 
the  Mammoth,  the  pillar  established  in  those  beds  for 
the  protection  of  that  upper  bed  has  to  be  increased, 
and  the  increased  thickness  required  was  determined  by 
using  the  thickness  of  the  strata  between  the  beds  at 
right  angles  to  the  dip,  and  using  Table  No.  I  for  the 
increased  width  required  for  the  bed  under  the  Mam- 
moth. 

Fig.  '11  shows  a  barrier  pillar  that  has  been  estab- 
lished between  adjoining  mines.  It  will  be  noted  that, 
because  of  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  land  line, 
part  of  this  pillar  runs  lengthwise  with  the  strike  of 
the  bed,  but  the  pillar  for  the  most  part  runs  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip. 

At  the  water  level  a  width  of  100  ft.  was  established, 
while  at  a  vertical  distance  of  260  ft.  below  the  surface 
the  width  was  increased  to  150  ft.;  at  560  ft.  the  width 
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nooausc  of  Ihf  greater  iltlokness  of  the  MammoUl  bed  the  pillar 
Is  made  from  100  to  l.oO  ft.  wider  In  this  measure  than  It  Is  In 
file   Primrose   hed. 
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FIG.    15.      CROSS-SECTION   OF    MEASURKS   WHERE   PILLAR 
SHOWN  IN  FIG.   11   IS  ESTABLISHED 

Tlio  ciifference  in  thicknes.«  of  the  MammoUi  and  Primrose  beds. 
so  obvious  In  the  illustration,  has  much  to  do  with  the  pillar  width 
provided.  Wholly  aside  from  the  purport  of  the  article  the  con- 
torted position  of  some  of  the  anthracite  coal  measures  is  well 
worthy  of  notice. 

determined  on  was  230  ft.,  and  at  840  ft.  it  was  further 
increased  to  300  ft.  As  shown  in  the  section  there  are 
seven  workable  beds  where  this  pillar  is  provided  and 
in  this  case  the  widths  of  the  pillars  were  determined 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  thickest  bed,  which  was  20 
ft.  thick.  The  cross-section  shown  in  Fig.  12  is  on  the 
line  of  this  pillar.  The  longitudinal  section  illustrated 
by  Fig.  13  shows  the  established  pillar. 

The  longitudinal  section,  Fig.  14,  shows  a  barrier 
pillar  that  has  been  established  between  adjoining  mines. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  two  widths  of  pillar  shown ; 
one  is  for  the  Primrose  bed,  which  is  12  ft.  thick,  and 
the  other  for  the  Mammoth  bed,  which  is  40  ft.  thick; 
the  inclination  of  the  beds  is  46  deg.  As  measured  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  inclination  the  Primrose 
bed  is  250  ft.  above  the  Mammoth,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
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in;.    Ifi.      PL.VX  OF   MIN'lNG  FOLLOWED   NEAR  THE   EDGE 
OF  .\  B.\RRIER  PiLlaR 

This  also  shows  the  pitch  of  the  bed  and  sequence  of  operations 
followed  in  coal  removal  near  the  iiillar. 


sary,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  pillar  as  wide  in  the  Prim- 
rose measure  as  was  required  in  the  Mammoth  bed.  In 
the  Primrose  bed  at  the  water  or  drainage  level,  which 
is  200  ft.  from  the  surface,  a  pillar  100  ft.  wide  was 
reserved,  while  a  width  of  pillar  of  200  ft.  was  provided 
in  the  Mammoth  bed.  On  the  second  level  of  the  Prim- 
rose bed,  which  is  400  ft.  from  the  surface,  a  pillar 
150  ft.  wide  was  reserved,  the  pillar  in  the  Mammoth 
bed  being  planned  at  250  ft.  On  the  third  level  the 
Primrose  bed,  which  is  575  ft.  from  the  surface,  was 
provided  w'ith  a  pillar  175  ft.  in  width,  the  pillar  in 
the  Mammoth  bed  being  set  at  300  ft.  in  width.     On 


FIG.  IT.  plan  of  a  shaft  PILLAR  LEFT  FOR  SURFACE 
SUPPORT 

\s  will  be  observed,  all  surface  buiUlincs  and  railroad  tracks  are 
amply  protected  from  injury  through  subsidence. 

the  fourth  level  the  Primrose  bed,  which  is  765  ft. 
from  '-he  surface,  will  have  a  pillar  width  of  200  ft., 
the  pillar  in  the  Mammoth  being  determined  at  350  ft. 
The  cross-section  shown  in  Fig.  15  is  on  line  with  this 
pillar. 

The  Bituminous  Mine  Law  of  Pennsylvania  provides 
that  when  a  mine  contains  a  dangerous  acLumulation  of 
water  the  barrier  pillar  shall  be  in  the  proportion  of 
one  foot  of  pillar  thickness  to  each  li  ft.  of  water  head, 
if  in  the  judgment  of  the  engineer  of  the  property  and 
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FIG.  18.     LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  SHAFT  PILLAR 

In  order  to  afford  protection  to  the  water-level  tunnel  this  pillar 
will  temporarily  be  kept  wider  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  than 
on   the  other. 

of  the  district  mine  inspector  this  thickness  is  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  persons  working  in  the  mine. 

By  this  rule  for  various  heads  of  water  the  following 
thicknesses  of  pillar  will  be  required: 

Head  of  Water  Thickness  of  Pillar 

in  Feet  Required  in  Feet 

100  80 

200  160 

300  240 

400  320 

500  400 

600  480 

700  560 

800  640 

900            720 

1,000  800 

Fig.  16  -shows  the  method  of  driving  a  chute  along 
the  pillar  in  thick  beds  on  heavy  dips  where  there  is 
danger  of  the  bed  running  and  encroaching  on  the 
established  pillar.  This  chute  is  driven  through  to 
within  75  ft.  of  the  surface,  where  a  battery  is  put  in 
and  a  breast  driven.  After  this  breast  is  finished  the 
breast  pillar  is  extracted,  and  the  work  drops  back  75 
ft.  down  the  chute.  Then  another  battery  is  erected, 
another  breast  driven  and  the  breast  pillar  extracted, 
and  so  on  until  the  coal  is  mined  to  the  airway.  By 
this  method  the  bed  can  be  controlled  and  little  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  pillar  by  the  coal  sliding  off. 

A  shaft  pillar  is  the  coal  reserved  on  either  side  of 
a  -shaft.  This  should  be  of  such  a  width  that  when  the 
coal  is  extracted  the  lateral  draw  or  subsidence  will  not 
extend  to  the  shaft  nor  to  the  buildings  on  the  sur- 
face around  the  shaft.  This  coal  can  be  extracted  only 
when  the  mine  is  worked  out  and  robbed  back  to  the 
shaft  pillar.  Thus  it  is  the  last  coal  to  be  extracted 
from  the  mine. 

In  determininp  the  width  of  shaft  pillar  necessary  to 
protect  the  main  openings  and  buildings  on  the  surface 
an  engineer  can  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  overlying 


strata  by  making  columnar  sections  through  the  shaft 
and  in  the  tunnels  driven  to  develop  the  beds,  and  can 
establish  a  pillar  to  suit  the  conditions  found. 

When  the  location  of  a  new  shaft  is  decided  upon, 
boundary  lines  should  be  established  around  the  shaft, 
approximating  to  the  proposed  shaft  pillar.  The  build- 
ings required  for  the  operation  should  be  located  within 
these  lines.  If  the  buildings  are  placed  haphazard, 
their  proper  protection  will  make  necessary  the  leaving 
of  a  larger  pillar  and  this  will  tie  up  much  coal,  and 
later  some  of  the  surface  structures  may  have  to  be 
removed  at  appreciable  expense,  in  order  to  permit  of 
reducing  the  unnecessarily  large  size  of  the  pillar. 

A  shaft  pillar  is  reserved  to  protect  the  shaft  from 
the  lateral  draw,  while  a  barrier  pillar  must  not  only  be 
sufficiently  wide  that  the  lateral  draw  will  not  connect 
through  the  strata  but  must  also  be  of  sufl!icient  width 
to  withstand  a  considerable  water  pressure.  A  shaft 
pillar  can  therefore  be  10  to  20  per  cent  less  in  thick- 
ness than  that  shown  on  the  table  for  barrier  pillars. 
This  will  depend  on  the  thickness  of  the  bed  and  the 
depth  from  the  surface. 

Fig.  17  shows  a  shaft  pillar  that  has  been  established 
to  protect  a  combined  coal  and  water  shaft,  water-level 
tunnel  and  buildings  on  the  surface.  The  pillar  for  the 
water  level  is  only  temporary,  and  will  be  required  only 
until  the  water-level  coal  has  been  mined  out,  when  the 
tunnel  can  be  abandoned.  The  old  slope,  water  level 
and  second  level  appearing  on  the  plan  were  mined  years 
before  the  shaft  was  sunk.  The  present  pillar  line  was 
established  for  all  levels  below  the  second  down  to  the 
basin.  The  cross-section  shovra  in  Fig.  10  is  on  line 
with  this  pillar.  The  longitudinal  section,  Fig.  18,  shows 
the  pillar  line  in  relation  to  the  shaft,  tunnel  and  build- 
ings on  the  surface. 

In  the  mines  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
fire  pillars  are  provided  by  leaving  every  eleventh 
breast  unworked.  Chutes  are  driven  on  60-ft.  centers, 
and  breasts  are  made  24  ft.  wide.  This  provides  a  solid 
fire  pillar  96  ft.  in  width.  A  dam  can  be  constructed 
at  such  a  pillar  and  in  case  of  a  fire  that  portion  of 
the  mine  can  be  sealed  off  or  flooded  without  the  bal- 
ance of  the  mine  being  affected.  Such  pillars  have  been 
found  valuable  also  in  localizing  squeezes,  should  they 
start  in  that  section  of  the  mine.  The  fire  pillars  are 
left  standing  until  the  gangway  is  being  robbed  back. 
When  the  robbing  of  the  gangway  approaches  toward 
the  fire  pillar,  a  breast  is  driven  in  it,  so  that  the  breast 
can  be  driven  up  and  the  breast  pillars  extracted  by  the 
time  the  stumping  of  the  gangway  reaches  that  point. 


Buyer's  Default  in  Payment  Authorizes 
Seller  to  Cancel  Contract 

ON  FAILURE  of  the  buyer,  under  a  contract  for 
sale  of  coal  to  be  delivered  in  monthly  install- 
ments, to  pay  for  an  installment  previously  delivered 
within  the  time  agreed  upon,  the  seller  was  entitled  to 
cancel  as  to  further  deliveries. 

And  the  fact  that  the  seller  afterward  accepted  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  due  did  not  reinstate  the  contract, 
in  the  face  of  his  continued  refusal  to  make  further 
deliveries,  since  the  seller  was  entitled  to  recover  for 
the  fuel  actually  delivered  whether  the  contract  was  • 
cancelled  or  not.  (Illinois  Supreme  Court,  Chicago 
Washed  Coal  Co.  vs.  Whitsetf,  116  Northeastern  Re- 
porter, 115.) 
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Duplex  Water-Tube  Boiler  Adds  Efficiency 
To  Quick-Steaming  Qualities 

Boiler  Has  Water-Box  Headers  and  so  Omits  Sectional  Headers  and 
Mud-Drums  Most  of  the  Tubes  Are  Bent  and  Thus  They  Meet 
the  Expansion  Strains  Which  Arise  Whenever  the  Boiler  Is  Heated 


A  BOILER  recently  put  on  the  market  seems  suit- 
ably designed  for  the  production  of  a  maximum  of 
steam  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  It  is  a  water- 
tube  boiler  with  two  water  drums,  one  in  the  front 
and  one  in  the  rear.  Water  tubes  pass  from  the  rear 
drum  downward  to  a  water-box  header,  or  water  leg,  in 
the  front  of  the  boiler,  while  other  tubes  criss-cross 
these,  passing  from  the  front  drum  down  to  a  water- 
box  header  at  the  rear. 

Short  circulating  pipes  extend  between  the  drums  and 
the  water  legs,  and  these,  as  will  be  noted,  are  protected 
by  insulating  material  from  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Their 
purpose  is  to  provide  for  that  circulation  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler  that  is  so  desirable.  The  water  in  the  drum 
is  colder  than  in  the  water  tubes  and  consequently 
passes  down  the  circulating  tubes  to  the  water  legs  and 
replaces  in  t;he  water  tubes  the  hot  water  which  tends 
naturally  to  rise  toward  the  drums.  A  rapid  circulation 
is  thus  started  which  might  be  impaired  if  the  circulat- 
ing pipes  were  allowed  to  share  in  the  heat  from  the 
fire.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  insulated. 

This  is  knowTi  as  a  one-pass  boiler,  since  the  furnace 
gases  pass  the  tubes  once  onlj',  but  as  the  criss-cross 
arrangement  of  tubes  breaks  up  the  gases  and  prevents 
them   from   following   their  natural   course,   deflecting 


FIG.   1.  VERTICAL,  SECTION  OF  BURTON  BOILER 
The   multiplicity   of  water   tubes   and   the    even   distribution   of 
heat  in  the  boiler  provide   for  a   rapid  generation   of  steam  and 
■consequently  make  the  boiler  compact. 


them  toward  the  water  legs  and  drums,  and  as  baffles 
are  suitably  placed  on  the  water  tubes,  the  boiler  gases 
are  well  spread  and  do  their  work  thoroughly,  finally 
delivering  their  heat  to  the  superheater  which  is  placed 
immediately  over  the  space  left  vacant  by  the  criss- 
crossing tubes. 

The  designer  of  the  boiler,  T.  Howard  Burton,  has  for 
years  been  identified  with  the  manufacture  of  a  single- 
drum  water-tube  boiler  of  the  old  Worthington  type.  In 
this  new  boiler,  although  the  criss-cross  arrangement  of 
the  tubes  of  the  older  boiler  has  been  retained,  the  sec- 
tional construction  has  been  eliminated,  and,  as  stated, 
instead  of  placing  individual  headers  at  either  end  of  a 
tube  section,  the  lower  ends  of  the  tubes  enter  a  large 
water-box  header  extending  the  full  width  of  the  boiler. 
The  tubes  lead  obliquely  upward  across  the  path  of  the 
gases  and  enter  their  respective  drums.  The  header  is 
thus  eliminated  at  one  end,  and  the  arrangement  gives 
maximum  liberating  surface  for  the  steam  generated, 
as  each  tube  delivers  its  contents  directly  to  the  drum, 
thus  eliminating  the  nipple  connections  between  the 
heating  elements  and  drum  common  to  many  types  of 
water-tube  boilers.  The  water  legs,  being  arranged  at 
right  angles  to  the  tubes,  slope  upward  and  outward  at 
each  end  of  the  combustion  chamber.  An  extension  of 
the  water  leg  with  blowoff  connections  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  a  mud  drum. 

Water  connection  from  the  drum  to  the  water  leg  on 
the  same  side  and  immediately  beneath  it  is  made  by 
curved  circulating  tubes,  one  end  leaving  the  drum 
radially  and  the  other  end  entering  the  top  of  the  water 
leg  approximately  in  line  with  it.  The  curved  tubes  are 
easy  to  place  and  make  a  flexible  connection,  as  they  will 
bend  slightly  under  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
boiler  parts. 

Fig.  1,  a  sectional  elevation,  shows  how  the  tubes  are 
arranged  in  vertical  rows  of  eleven  each,  adjacent  rows 
sloping  in  opposing  directions.  As  most  of  the  tubes 
are  curved,  they  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction 
and  tend  to  reduce  the  movement  at  the  joints  that  often 
causes  leakage.  The  tubes  may  be  cleaned  from  within 
the  drums  and,  instead  of  pulling  them  out  through 
handholes  in  the  header,  they  may  be  removed  in  the 
combustion  chamber.  Both  features  are  big  time  savers 
and  tend  to  reduce  the  time  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
boiler  off  the  line  for  cleaning  or  tube  removal.  An 
outer  shell  is  provided  which  may  be  varied  considerably 
in  construction  and  design. 

This  design  of  boiler  can  be  installed  in  exceptionally 
low  headroom,  and  the  heating  surface  per  square  foot 
of  floor  space  covered  is  unusually  large.  By  leading 
the  tubes  into  the  drums  one-half  the  header  require- 
ment is  eliminated  and  maximum  steam-liberating  sur- 
face is  provided.  As  a  consequence  the  boiler  steams 
rapidly.  In  the  water  legs  key  caps  are  provided 
opposite  each  tube,  but  the  latter  may  be  removed 
within  the  combustion  space  and  may  be  cleaned  from 
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FIG. 


ELEVATION  OF  ONE  DRUM,  THE  TUBES  AND 
WATEK   LEG 


Showing  the  tubes,  much  foreshortt'ncd',  passing  from  the  front 
water  leg  to  the  rear  drum  and  al.«o  the  dr.v  pipe  in  the  drum, 
which   is  designed  to  collect  steam   free  of  entrained  water. 

the  drum,  so  that  the  frequent  removal  of  caps  is 
avoided.  The  supei-heater  is  conveniently  placed  and, 
being  in  the  path  of  the  outgoing  gas,  tends  to  insure 
a  low  exit  temperature.  Being  centrally  located  and 
extending  the  full  width  of  the  setting,  the  uptake 
induces  an  even  distribution  of  the  gases  over  the  heat- 
ing surface.  Three  soot-blowing  elements  are  provided, 
and  so  placed  that  the  soot  removed  by  them  falls 
directly  on  the  grate  and  is  automatically  removed  with 
the  ashes.  The  boiler  is  manufactured  by  the  De  Pere- 
Burton  Co.,  of  De  Pere,  Wis. 


Pros  and  Cons  of  Low-Temperature 
Distillation  of  Coal 

Capacity  of  Retort  Is  Low— Coke  Made  Is  Weak 
Oils  Are  Apt  to  Become  Resinous     Gas  Yield 
Low  Though  Gas  Is  Good 

AMONG  the  many  carbonizing  processes  the  low- 
.  temperature  process  has  for  the  past  ten  years 
been  subjected  to  a  strong  searchlight  of  scientific 
inve.stigation  and  public  criticism.  It  has  many  merits 
but  some  of  the  claims  made  for  it  still  need  the  con- 
firmation that  can  only  come  by  larger-scale  operation 
under  the  actual  working  conditions  of  an  e.ttablished 
industry. 

Its  greatest  impetus,  as  stated  in  Coal  Af/r  April  29, 
was  receive<l  in  Germany  during  the  war.  That  countrj-, 
being  shut  off  from  all  outside  oil  supplies,  was  con- 
strained to  .seek  and  u.se  coal-distillation  methods  that 
would  give  the  maximum  yield  of  liquid  products,  which 
requirements  were  met  by  the  low-temperature  process. 

Under  normal  conditions,  however,  this  process  has 


been  relatively  slow  in  application  and  practical  exten- 
sion, because  it  is  approached  by  most  with  considerable 
prejudice.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  it  will  ever 
supplant  or  rival  the  present  high-temperature  coke- 
and  gas-making  methods;  first,  because  it  does  not  pro- 
duce a  metallurgical  coke,  but  a  soft  and  friable  material 
of  poor  structure  and  containing  volatile  matter  from  8 
per  cent  up.  This  coke  would  have  to  find  its  outlet  in  the 
domestic  field  and  in  water-gas  plants.  Secondly,  the 
mechanical  operations  and  speed  of  coking  would  mil- 
itate against  its  use  in  competition  with  the  modern 
byproduct   coking  plant. 

Temperatures  employed  vary  with  the  different  sys- 
tems. They  range  between  450  deg.  and  630  deg.  C, 
and  to  produce  the  best  results  it  is  essential  that  the 
distillation  take  place  in  an  oxygen-free  atmosphere. 
The  retorts  used  are  either  inclined  or  vertical.  Some 
provide  for  continuous  feeding  and  others  for  distilla- 
tion in  a  closed  retort.  Some  are  made  of  firebrick  and 
others  are  of  cast  iron.  The  coal  capacity  of  brick 
retorts  for  this  process  as  developed  to  the  present 
probably  will  not  exceed  twelve  tons  per  twenty-four 
hours.  Small  cast-iron  retorts  will  carbonize  li  tons 
of  coal  in  4h  hours. 

The  outstanding  value  of  this  entire  process  is  found 
in  the  increased  yields  of  byproducts,  that  is,  motor 
benzol,  ammonia  and  tar.  These  yields  may  be  two 
or  three  times  as  great  as  those  obtained  in  coke-  and 
gas-making  plants.  The  increased  value  of  byproducts 
alone,  however,  will  not  pay  for  the  process  unless  a 
good  and  steady  market  is  found  for  the  so-called  smoke- 
less fuel  it  produces.  The  cost  of  purification  of  the 
oils  is  considerable  and  unless  the  oils  are  so  treated 
they  are  apt  to  become  resinous  in  character  and  be  of 
no  value.  Cracking  of  these  oils  also  is  a  field  for 
investigation. 

As  the  coke  produced  by  this  process  is  a  semi-coke, 
a  good  coking  coal  is  necessary  if  a  good  coke  is  desired, 
consequently  low-temperature  carbonization  of  high-ash 
and  non-coking  coal  probably  would  not  be  a  commer- 
cial possibility. 

The  nature  of  the  tar  produced  is  pariffinoid  in  char- 
acter and  in  many  respects  resembles  petroleum.  The 
free  carbon  is  low,  generally  less  than  2  per  cent,  with 
practically  no  naphthalene  present,  because  that  sub- 
stance is  not  formed  at  low  temperatures. 

The  yield  of  gas  is  only  about  half  that  obtained 
in  gas  works,  averaging  not  in  excess  of  6.000  cu.ft. 
per  net  ton  of  coal.  The  calorific  value  and  illuminating 
powers  of  the  gas  are,  however,  60  per  cent  greater, 
making  it  possible  to  dilute  the  gas  if  it  is  to  comply 
with  the  ordinary  specifications  for  gas  to  be  used  for 
lighting  purposes. 

The  low-temperature  process  has  a  future  in  that  it 
tends  to  produce  what  the  older  and  present  carboni- 
zation processes  were  not  designed  to  do.  Future  eco- 
nomic conditioijs  may  arise  which  will  push  this  process 
to  the  front,  and  all  possible  encouragement  and  con- 
sideration ?hoiild,  therefore,  be  given  to  its  continued 
development. 

Inspects  Tennessee  Coal  Deposits 

DAVID  White,  chief  geologist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  in  company  with  L.  C.  Glenn  and  W.  A. 
Nelson,  is  conducting  an  examination  of  coal  deposits 
in  Tennessee.  Mr.  Nelson  is  the  state  geologist  of 
Tennessee. 
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Where  Stripping  Is  Regarded  as  a  Regular 
Adjunct  to  Underground  Mining— I 

*  Coal  Is  Stripped  by  Steam  Shovel  from  the  Outcrop  to  the  Contour, 
Where  the  Depth  of  Overburden  Makes  Open  Mining  Prohibitive — From 
That  Line,  Which  Is  Set  Where  the  Cover  Is  45  Ft.  Deep,  to  the  Bound- 
ary Line  of  the  Property  Underground  Mining  Methods  Are  Employed 


By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ONE  of  the  largest  operators  of  combination  strip 
and  underground  mines  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
is  the  Rowland-Palmer  Consolidated  Collieries  Co. 
It  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  which  have  inexorably 
decreed  that  stripping  operations  shall  continue  to  be- 
come larger.     Market  conditions  during  the  past  year 


Today  a  strip  pit  in  Indiana  must  minimize  its  use 
of  labor,  for  is  not  time  work  remunerated  at  the 
rate  of  $6  per  day  ?  The  coal  must  be  most  scrupulously 
prepared,  for  the  Indiana  trade  is  insistent  on  clean 
coal  and  on  coal  of  many  sizes.  In  consequence  the 
initial  outlay  must  be  large  and  to  overcome  prejudices 


Stripping  Cover  at  No.  9  Mine 
With  a  Big  Steam  Shovel 

This  shovel  is  full-revolving  and  has  a 
veritable  "boarding-house  reach."  Shov- 
els such  as  this  have  made  "double 
shoveling"  unnecessary. 


Loading  Standard  Steel  Gondolas 
At  No.  9  Strip  Pit 

The  coal  is  hauled  from  the  pit  in  stand- 
ard cars.  The  locomotive,  however,  is 
a  "dinkey."  Note  the  caterpillar  trac- 
tors that  make  it  independent  of  railroad 
tracks. 


have  demanded  greater  economies  in  labor  and  a  better 
preparation  of  coal,  and  only  large  and  well  equipped 
mines  can  successfully  meet  the  competition.  During 
our  participation  in  the  war  and  prior  to  that  time 
the  smaller  operations,  because  of  imperfect  equipment 
for  preparation  and  lack  of  care  in  the  excavation 
of  the  coal,  delivered  to  the  market  much  poor  fuel. 
It  has  been  hard  to  overcome  the  unenviable  reputa- 
tion resulting  from  this  lack  of  care.  The  larger  pits 
were  never  accused  of  such  inadequate  preparation, 
yet  to  some  extent  the  large  amount  of  poorly  prepared 
coal  delivered  by  small  strip  pits  affected  even  the 
reputation   of  the  larger   operations. 


the  preparation  must  be  such  as  to  defy  complaint,  for 
the  trade  has  not  yet  received  stripped  coal  into  its 
good  graces.  But  preparation  such  as  that  given  the 
coal  from  the  pit  of  the  Rowland-Power  Co.  will  be- 
fore long  give  to  strip  coal  the  good  repute  to  which 
it  has  title. 

At  its  mines  the  quality  of  the  prepared  strip-pit 
product  so  closely  duplicates  that  of  the  coal  from  the 
underground  workings  that  the  difference  is  scarcely 
discernible  except  where  the  coal  is  taken  near  the 
outcrop,  and  in  Indiana  the  difference  even  here  is 
not  as  marked  as  in  coals  mined  by  stripping  at  points 
further  east. 
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EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  MINERS'  BATHHOUSE 


SUMP  HOLDING  WATER  FROM   STRIPPING 


Wings  upon  eitlier  side  of  the  building  house  the  showers  while  V\'ater   is   voided    from   tjiis   reservoir  by   the   periodic   operation 

the   main    portion   serves    as    a    dressing    and    clothes    room.      The  of  tlie  steam-driven  pump  on  the  left.     Steam  is  provided   from  a 

gable   entrances    malte   possible   the   double   doors   that   shield   the  locomotive    temporarily    detailed    for    that    work,    the    unwatering 

bathers  from  drafts.  taking  not  over  two  hours. 


A    6-CU.TD.    BUCYRUS    STRIPPING    SHOVEL 

This  machine  is  here  shown  working  in  shallow  cover  at  the 
No.  3  operation.  Note  how  it  makes  the  men  who  operate  it  appear 
as  mere  pigmies.  To  misquote  Shakespeare ;  "It  doth  bestride 
the  narrow  earth  like  a  Colossus  and  we  petty  men  walk  under 
Its  huge  legs,"  etc. 

One  of  the  largest  operations  of  this  company,  and 
incidentally  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  state, 
is  located  at  Staunton,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Terre 
Haute.  Here  1,000  acres  of  the  No.  3  bed  of  Indiana 
coal,  averaging  8  ft.  in  thickness,  is  under  develop- 
ment, partly  by  stripping  and  partly  by  underground 
mining  methods.  The  bed  outcrops  along  one  side  of 
the  property  and  dips  in  a  general  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, the  inclination  averaging  about  30  ft.  to  the  mile, 
or  a  little  less  than  0.6  per  cent.  While  the  bed  is 
thus  relatively  level  and  permits  stripping  on  an 
extensive  scale,  yet  it  can  be  seen  that  a  point  will 
be  reached  where  stripping  will  be  impractical  by 
reason  of  the  ever-increasing  overburden. 

This  region  of  Indiana  is  fairly  level,  and  the  cover 
over  the  coal  increases  uniformly  with  the  dip  of  the 
bed.  As  a  result,  the  coal  is  stripped  from  the  out- 
crop line  to  a  point  where  the  overburden  becomes 
approximately  45  ft.  thick.  When  this  stage  is  reached 
stripping  methods  are  abandoned  and  the  balance  of 
the  coal  is  removed  through  a  shaft  that  has  been 
sunk  at  the  center  to  that  part  of  the  coal  area  that 
is  so  deep  as  to  forbid  stripping. 

There  are  three  separate  operations  at  Staunton,  two 
of  which  are  strip  pits.  These  lie  on  either  side  of 
the  tract,  but  are  approaching  each  other  as  they  near 
the  far  end  of  the  territory  assigned  to  them.  An 
output  of  somewhat  over  1,000  tons  daily  is  averaged 
by  ihe  three  operations.  Half  of  this  is  credited  to 
the  No.  6  mine,  which  is  a  shaft  development,  and 
the  rest  to  the  two  strip  pits  known  as  Nos.  3  and  9. 

The  acreage,   it   will   be   noted,   is   a   comparatively 


^.\l    1 

COAL-LOADING  SHOVEL  AT   NO.    3    STRIPPING 

As  in  No.  9  operation  the  smaller  shovel  is  employed  only  for 
loading  coal  onto  standard  railroad  cars  that  are  operated  only 
between  the  strip  pit  and  the  tipple.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
material  on  the  bank  is  such  as  the  stripper  seeks  and  the 
underground  miner  would  wish  to  avoid. 

small  one  and  the  life  of  the  property  will  not  be  long. 
Nevertheless  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  modern  and  complete  equipment  for  prepar- 
ing the  output.  All  structures,  it  is  true,  are  of  wood, 
so  that  no  large  amount  of  capital  is  tied  up  in  the 
surface  buildings  themselves.  It  would  have  been  folly 
to  construct  buildings  of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
nature;  that  is,  of  either  steel  or  brick.  The  type  of 
construction  chosen  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  plant,  and  the  equipment  within  belies 
the  exterior  aspect.  Stripping  operations  are  at  the 
best  only  temporary  and  the  adjoining  underground 
mine  at  this  plant  also  might  be  called  temporary  on 
account  of  the  small  size  of  the  acreage  available. 

The  three  operations  are  situated  almost  in  a  line 
with  each  other  and  each  is  about  a  half  mile  from 
its  nearest  neighbor.  The  big  shovels  at  both  plants 
started  at  opposite  ends  of  the  outcrop  and  worked 
toward  each  other.  Though  the  operations  at  the  two 
strip  pits  are  carried  out  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
equipment  employed  differs  considerably. 

At  the  No.  3  mine  a  225B  Bucyrus  steam  shovel  with 
an  80-ft.  boom  and  a  6-cu.yd.  dipper  is  handling  the 
overburden.  A  cut  about  60  ft.  wide  is  made  by  this 
shovel  from  one  end  of  the  territory  to  the  other. 
The  machine  then  works  its  way  back  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Of  the  60-ft.  width  of  coal  bed  exposed  by 
the  stripping  shovel  only  45  ft.  are  lifted  by  the  coal 
shovel,  8  ft.  being  left  to  accommodate  the  railroad 
tracks  and  another  7  ft.  being  provided  between  the 
tracks  and  the  bank  that  is  to  be  worked  on  the  re- 
turn journey.     The  leaving  of  this  part  of  the  bench 
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General   View 
of  No.  9  Pit 

Both  shovels  are 
here  seen  in  oper- 
ation, the  larger 
moving  the  over- 
burden and  the 
smaller  '  loading 
coal.  The  size  of 
the  shovels  can 
be  judged  when  it 
is  recalled  that 
the  seam  of  coal 
being  lifted  is 
eight  feet  thick. 


makes  it  possible  to  lay  the  track  for  the  return  trip 
with  minimum  delay.  The  coal  shovel  is  a  35B  Bucyrus 
with   a   li-cu.yd.  dipper. 

After  the  larger  shovel  has  removed  the  cover  the 
top  of  the  coal  is  cleaned  by  pick  and  shovel,  brushed 
with  a  wire  broom  and  finally  washed  clean,  so  that 
when  the  small  machine  reaches  the  coal  it  finds  it 
quite  clean  on  top.  Throughout  the  tract  a  fireclay  bed 
overlies  the  coal.  This  is  the  reason  why  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  clean  the  top  of  the  bed.  The  bot- 
tom is  a  firm  sandstone  and  gives  no  trouble.  Holes 
for  shooting  the  coal  loose  are  put  down  on  8-ft. 
center.^.  At  both  pits  the  drilling  of  these  holes  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  jackhamers. 

Compressor  on  Shovel  Supplies  Air  Drills 

In  No.  3  mine  compressed  air  for  these  drills  is 
supplied  through  a  1-in.  hose  line  from  a  Westinghouse 
compressor  installed  on  the  shovel.  One  stick  of  ex- 
plosive suffices  to  bring  down  an  8-ft.  block  of  coal. 
The   shots   are   fired    by    a    storage    battery.      In    both 


strip  pits  standard-gage  track  is  used  and  the  small 
shovels  load  the  coal  directly  into  steel  gondolas.  Vul- 
can "dinkey"  locomotives  haul  away  the  cars  from  the 
pit.  Two  of  the.se  are  20-ton  while  the  third  is  a 
30-ton  locomotive.  By  reason  of  the  firm  floor  on 
which  fortunately  the  coal  rests  the  product  is  clean 
when  loaded  into  the  car  and  but  little  of  the  bottom 
is  ever  disturbed. 

In  most  strip-pit  workings  much  surface  water  has 
to  be  removed,  and  this  operation  is  no  exception.  Here, 
however,  the  dip  of  the  bed  aids  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  A  large  sump  has  been  excavated  and 
it  serves  to  collect  and  hold  all  this  water.  At  No. 
3  pit  the  water  is  elevated  by  a  Fairbanks-Morse  cen- 
trifugal pump  to  a  small  stream  running  near  the 
sump. 

The  pump  is  installed  on  the  berm  that  has  been  left 
to  sustain  the  railroad  tracks  which  lead  into  the  pit. 
This  pump  is  equipped  with  an  8-in.  suction  line  and 
a  6-in.  discharge.  It  is  operated  by  steam  supplied  by 
one  of  the  locomotives,  of  which  there  are  more  than 


One  of  the  Big 

Shovel  Cuts 

Compressed  a  i  r 
used  .in  sinking 
shot  holes  in  the 
coal  is  supplied 
by  a  compressor 
on  the  smaller 
shovel.  The 
sandstone  in  the 
floor  makes  a 
good  pavement 
for    tlie    caterpil- 
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the  haulage  system  demands.  By  use  of  the  boilei-  of 
this  locomotive  is  obviated  the  loss  of  steam  that  would 
be  sustained  if  the  pump  were  fed  from  the  power 
plant  at  No.  6  mine. 

Such  pumps  might  be  driven  by  electrical  energy, 
but  after  all  the  work  is  intermittent  and  it  leaves 
the  locomotive  free  for  other  work  when  it  is  needed. 
If  an  electric  motor  were  used  for  this  purpose  it  would 
he  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  inclement  weather  and  would 
be  liable  to  frequent  breakdowns  because  of  the  ab- 
normallx'  severe  usage  with  which  it  would  meet.  It 
is  necessary  to  operate  this  pump  only  one  or  two  hours 
daily.  Under  these  circumstances  steam  can  be  fur- 
nished with  ease  by  the  spare  locomotive. 

At  No.  9  pit,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ti-act,  the 
operating  methods  are  quite  similar.  The  big,  or  strip- 
ping, shovel  is  of  Marion  make  of  the  300  type.  It 
has  a  90-ft.  boom  equipped  with  a  6-cu.yd.  dipper. 
The  coal  shovel  is  a  No.  36  Marion  of  the  caterpillar- 
tractor  type  and  has  a  bucket  capacity  of  1*  cu.yd. 

In  No.  9  Compressor  Is  on  Locomotive    • 

The  coal  is  cleaned  and  the  shot  holes  drilled  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  noted  in  preceding  para- 
graphs. The  compressor  supplying  the  air  for  the 
drill,  however,  is  not  located  on  the  shovel  but  has 
been  installed  on  the  locomotive  assigned  to  this  pit. 
By  this  arrangement  the  compressor  is  operated  when- 
ever the  locomotive  is  waiting  for  the  filling  of  a  car 
and  the  coal  is  shot  dowTi  during  the  time  the  loco- 
motive is  engaged  in  removing  a  loaded  car  from  the 
pit. 

The  loaded  gondolas  from  both  strip  pits  are  re- 
moved to  a  centrally-located  tipple.  Here  the  cars 
are  placed,  one  at  a  time,  over  a  hopper  in  the  shed 
at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  bottom  gates  of  the 
cars  are  opened  and  the  coal  passes  into  the  hopper 
and  is  distributed  evenly  upon  a  housed-in  flight  con- 
veyor that  leads  up  an  incline  to  the  head  of  the  tipple, 
that  structure  being  built  of  wood.  It  was  designed 
and  erected  by  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  as  was  also  all  the 
equipment  it  contains.  The  exterior  appearance  of 
this  tipple  and  its  appointments  on  the  inside  are  quite 
similar  to  the  plant  described  in  Coal  Age  April  8. 

From  the  head  of  the  flight  conveyor  on  the  tipple 
the  coal  drops  into  a  second  hopper,  or  conveyor  dis- 
charge chute,  from  which  point  it  is  delivered  to  a 
second  conveyor,  or  picking  table,  where  dirt  and  re- 
fuse coal  are  removed,  the  extraneous  material  being 
thrown  into  wooden  chutes  that  lead  to  one  central 
point  at  which  the  rock  and  slate  are  loaded  into 
dump  cars  for  removal  over  one  of  the  railroad  tracks 
beneath  the  building. 

The  picking  table  is  located  on  the  upper  of  the 
two  tipple  floors.  On  the  lower  floor  are  mounted 
horizontal  shaker  screens,  to  which  the  coal  from  the 
picking  table  is  delivered.  Here  the  coal  can  be  di- 
vided into  three  sizes  or  into  a  combination  of  any 
two  or  more  of  them.  By  the  proper  manipulation  of 
a  gate  placed  ahead  of  the  screen  plates  the  coal  may 
be  shunted  to  a  crusher  installed  on  the  .«econd  floor 
of  the  tipple.    It  may  thus  he  shipped  as  stoker  fuel. 

As  a  result  of  the  careful  preparation  given  in 
this  building  the  coal  loaded  is  of  a  high  standard 
of  excellence.  From  the  appearance  of  the  loaded  cars 
it  is  hard  to  tell  the  stripped  coal  from  that  prepared 
at  the  tipple  of  the  No.  6  mine.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
some  of  the  stripped  product  has  at  times  commanded 


a   higher   figure   than    that    produced   by    underground 

mining  from  the  same  bed.     Some  of  the  coal  under 

light  cover  in  certain  sections  of  the  tract  has  a  higher 

calorific    value.      Few    strip-pit    plants    could    make    a 

similar    claim    and    one    as    well    substantiated.      The 

tracks   under   the   tipple  connect   with   a   spur   of   the 

main   line  of   the   Pennsylvania   R.R.   which   leads   out 

of  St.  Louis.  _     ,      ^     ,.        ,, 

( To  be  Continued) 


Avoiding  Inaccuracies  in  Moisture- 
Content  Determination 

Solvents  Prevent  Oxidation  and  Retain  Volatile  Mat- 
ter and  So  May  Aid  in  Determination 
of   Moisture  in  Coal 

ANEW  method  for  the  determination  of  moisture 
in  coals  is  proposed  by  A.  Renfred  Myhill  in  the 
Gas  Journal,  Vol.  CL,  No.  2,969,  page  21  (April  6,  1920) . 
The  method  claims  increased  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Objection  is  made  to  the  customary  method  of  drying 
from  one  to  five  grams  of  coal  for  one  hour  at  100  deg. 
C.  The  statement  is  made  that  "most  coals,  particu- 
larly when  in  fine  powder,  evolve  a  fair  amount  of  vola- 
tile matter  (other  than  water)  when  heated  for  any 
length  of  time  at  100  deg.  C,"  and  that  "certain  oxidiz- 
ing actions  take  place."  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
"this  error  in  many  cases  is  not  serious."  Bodies  that 
will  dissolve  the  volatile  matters  evolved  have  been  pro- 
posed to  meet  these  difficulties  and  the  reviewer  agrees 
that  they  would  prevent  oxidizing  actions,  but  is  of 
opinion  they  would  not  totally  inhibit  evolution  of  vola- 
tile matter  from  the  mixture.. 

The  new  method  offered  consists  in  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  100  grams  of  coal  with  200  cc.  of  either  benzol, 
toluol  or  xylol.  The  solvent  selected  must  be  free  from 
water  and  must  contain  fractions  boiling  at  not  less 
than  110  deg.  C.  The  distillation  is  carried  on  up  to 
at  least  110  deg.  C.  and  the  water  collecting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  receiving  cylinder  may  be  isolated  and 
weighed  or  the  volume  may  be  determined  and  converted 
into  grams  by  consulting  a  specific  gravity  table  for 
water  at  the  temperature  of  the  resulting  distillate. 

One  method  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  the  determination  of  moisture  in  coal  consists  in 
drying  a  small  coal  sample  in  a  weighing  bottle  for  one 
hour  at  any  temperature  ranging  from  104  deg.  C.  to 
111  deg.  C.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
inaccuracies  due  to  the  evolution  of  volatile  hydrocar- 
bons from  coal  at  100  deg.  C.  is  regarded  as' negligible. 

The  author  states  that  "the  whole  test  can  easily  be 
carried  out  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minues."  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  apparatus  would  need  constant 
attention  during  the  entire  distillation  which  is  not  now 
required  in  the  generally  accepted  method. 

The  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Myhill  would  frequently 
be  inapplicable  because  one  hundred  gram  samples  are 
not  always  available,  and  the  action  of  the  solvent  em- 
ployed might  render  the  sample  unfit  for  subsequent 
detailed  analyses.  It  is  known  that  organic  solvents 
under  some  conditions  will  alter  the  structure  of  the 
original  coal.  The  effect  of  this  procedure  on  the  con- 
stituent of  coal  requires  investigation.  Further,  the 
greater  amount  of  apparatus  required,  the  more  cum- 
bersome manipulation  and  the  added  cost- of  water-free 
solvents  are  objectionable  features  of  this  method. 
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Urges  Coal  Operators  to  Meet  Problems 
Through  Organization 

President  Harry  N.  Taylor  in  His  Address  as  Retiring  President 
ot  National  Coal  Association  Tells  Coal  Men  That  Their  Body  Is 
the  Keystone  of  the  Industry     Problems  of  the  Year  Reviewed 

By  H.  N.  Taylor 


IN  APPEARING  before  you  for  the  last  time  as  the 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  great  pride  that  I  look  back  over  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  year  and  the  splendid 
record  the  National  Coal  Association  has  made. 

Great  as  were  the  achievements  of  the  association 
during  the  war  period,  the  National  has  been  called 
upon  to  face  far  greater  questions,  more  vitally  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  its  members,  during  the  past  year  of 
reconstruction  than  even  the  great  questions  which  con- 
fronted it  during  the  period  of  actual  hostilities. 

The  war  problem  was  largely  one  of  increased  produc- 
tion. During  the  past  year  we  have  been  called  upon 
time  and  again  to  defend  ourselves  against  attacks 
which  threatened  the  very  life  of  the  industry.  Never 
has  the  need  of  oganization  been  so  manifest,  and  never 
has  the  fact  that  we  have  so  powerful  an  organization 
as  the  National  so  justified  its  being. 

Local  Coal  Associations  Strengthened 

I  desire  to  point  out  as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  the 
principal  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
in  Chicago  Mr.  Morrow,  your  vice-president,  and  myself 
made  a  trip  into  West  Virginia  and  Alabama,  meeting 
with  the  operators  in  that  section  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  local  association  and  their  relation- 
ship with  the  National.  These  arganization  trips  were 
followed  up  by  Mr.  Morrow  and  myself,  visiting  the 
Iowa  Coal  Operators'  Association,  and,  together  with 
Mr.  William  Henderson,  the  chairman  of  the  Member- 
ship Committee,  we  made  an  extended  trip,  meeting  with 
the  operators  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas  in 
Kansas  City ;  with  the  operators  of  Oklahoma  at  Mus- 
kogee, the  operators  of  Te.xas  at  Dallas,  the  operators 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  at  Denver,  and  the  oper- 
ators of  southern  Wyoming  and  Utah  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mr.  Morrow  extended  his  trip  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, returning  by  way  of  Montana,  so  that  by  personal 
contact  we  have  reached  the  operators  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  have  added  largely  to  our 
membership,  and  from  reports  received  have  aided  the 
strengthening  of  the  local  associations  which  ultimately 
became  members  of  the  National. 

Early  in  June  of  last  year  it  became  evident  that 
there  would  be  a  serious  shortage  of  coal  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1919-1920.  Advance  information  from  the 
miners  of  their  intent  to  strike  in  November  caused  the 
association  to  for  ma  committee  to  place  these  facts 
before  the  public,  and  this  committee  put  on  a  campaign, 
laying  these  facts  before  the  public  through  advertise- 
ments in  the  principal  journals  of  the  country,  and  for 
this  purpose  expended  $94,447.  This  campaign  yielded 
almost  immediate  results,  and  stimulated  the  placing  of 


orders  at  the  mines.  The  Geological  Survey  reports 
show  an  immediate  increase  in  production — I  believe 
largely  due  to  this  advertising  campaign.  It  had  the 
further  effect  of  developing  the  fact  that  with  the  nor- 
mal movement  of  coal  there  was  an  actual  shortage 
of  cars. 

The  association,  through  its  railroad  committees,  put 
forth  every  effort  to  compel  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration to  give  proper  attention  to  the  transportation  of 
coal,  and  by  co-operating  with  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion succeeded  in  obtaining  a  more  effective  use  of 
the  equipment  for  the  hauling  of  coal. 

Introduced  Standard  Accounting  Method 

I  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  work  of  our 
Cost  Accounting  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Brewster  was  chairman.  It  concluded  its  work,  and  a 
standard  method  of  cost  accounting  for  coal  mining 
companies  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  Kansas  City 
on  July  9,  and  this  system  has  become  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  best  accounting  system  yet  developed  for 
any  of  the  mining  industries  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  adopted  widely  by  individual  companies  and  has 
been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Especially  has  it  benefited  by  the  approval  of  this  sys- 
tem by  the  Treasury  Department  for  taxing  purposes. 

On  July  18,  1919,  the  U.  S.  Senate  passed  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Freylinghuysen,  au- 
thorizing the  investigation  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  conditions  of  the  coal  mining  industry, 
alleging  that  prices .  had  been  advanced  and  pro- 
duction curtailed,  against  public  interest.  The  Na- 
tional Association  quickly  compiled  the  facts,  and  showed 
conclusively  through  evidence  of  its  witnesses  before 
this  committee  that  there  had  been  a  decline  instead  of 
an  advance,  and  that  the  real  trouble  was  lack  of  trans- 
portation and  improper  functioning  on  the  part  of  the 
Railroad  Administration.  The  result  was  that  this  in- 
vestigation soon  switched  from  an  investigation  of  the 
coal  industry  to  an  investigation  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, and  through  this  investigation  much  publicity 
was  obtained,  which  put  the  coal  industry  in  a  better 
light  before  the  public. 

Investigators  Disclosed  Strike  Plans 

This  investigation  developed  the  fact  that  the  miners 
had  intended  using  what  they  term  "economic  force"  to 
bring  about  an  increase  in  their  wages,  even  though  the 
public  should  be  frozen  out  to  enforce  their  demands. 
The  fact  that  the  coal  operators  had  clearlx  pointed  out 
this  situation  to  the  public  through  their  advertisement 
in  June  relieved  them  of  stigma  when  the  strike  actu- 
ally occurred  in  November. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Association  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  governmental 
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agencies,  production,  which  had  been  running  at  about 
eight  million  tons  a  week  prior  to  August  1,  was  in- 
creased to  about  thirteen  million  tons  a  week  prior  to 
the  strike  on  November  1 ;  and  this  increased  produc- 
tion, much  of  which  was  in  storage  on  November  1, 
tided  over  what  would  have  otherwise  been  a  national 
calamity  due  to  the  nationwide  strike  put  into  effect  by 
the  miners'  union. 

Funds  Supplied  fob  Production  Reports 

Because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  weekly  coal  production  reports,  this  association 
quickly  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  from  July  1,  1919, 
until  the  present  time,  has  provided  the  funds  to  keep 
this  all-important  report  alive.  Your  directors  realized 
that  a  break  in  this  report  from  July  1  to  any  subse- 
quent date  would  throw  the  production  information  into 
a  chaotic  condition  and  prevent  comparisons  in  the 
future  for  all  time  to  come.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  vital 
to  the  industry  that  these  reports  be  kept  continuous  the 
effort  of  the  association  which  made  possible  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  report  for  the  general  information  of 
the  industry  has  been  one  of  its  most  important  works. 

The  officers  of  the  association  have  been  constantly 
desirous  that  the  public  have  a  better  understanding  of 
conditions  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal. 
The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  called  upon  the  association 
for  financial  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  a  moving 
picture  film  portraying  the  operation  of  coal  mines  as  an 
educational  feature.  Your  Board  of  Directors  appro- 
priated $8,000  to  cover  a  portion  of  this  e.\pense.  This 
film  has  been  prepared  and  arrangements  have  been 
completed  by  which  it  will  be  shown  during  this  year 
in  the  moving  picture  theaters  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  .52,000,000  people  will  see  the 
operation  of  a  coal  mine. 

The  average  consumer  of  coal  has  at  best  a  vague  idea 
of  the  items  which  make  up  the  total  cost  of  production. 
What  is  paid  the  miner  per  ton  is  his  idea  of  cost.  The 
fact  that  there  are  over  two  hundred  items  of  cost  other 
than  the  amount  paid  the  miner  is  overlooked.  The 
National  Association  has  given  wide  publicity  to  a  chart 
showing  these  two  hundred  items  of  cost,  and  has  ob- 
tained splendid  results  in  an  educational  way. 

Statistical  Bureau  a  Means  of  Defense 

On  Dec.  11  of  la.st  year  your  Board  of  Directors  es- 
tablished a  statistical  bureau  for  the  assembling  of 
information  which  should  at  all  times  be  available  for 
the  defense  of  the  industry  whenever  it  might  be 
attacked,  as  well  as  for  the  better  information  of  coal 
operators  and  the  general  public.  For  this  purpose 
your  board  made  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  the 
services  of  C.  E.  Lesher,  who  has  been  with  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  were  obtained,  and  he  was  established 
as  the  head  of  this  bureau.  It  was  through  the  medium 
of  this  bureau  that  it  was  possible  to  assemble  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  statistical  information  necessary  for 
the  submission  of  the  coal  operators'  case  to  the  Presi- 
dent's coal  commission.  Although  Mr.  Lesher  has  re- 
signed to  become  editor  of  Coal  Age,  this  bureau  is  still 
being  maintained  and  is  a  vigorously  helpful  part  of  the 
association's  organization. 

The  as.sembling  of  current  information  regarding  mar- 
ket conditions,  which  has  l)een  obtained  by  the  associa- 
tion from  local  associations,  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, and  has  been  resumed  only  in  part.     Many  local 


associations  have  not  as  yet  re-established  their  daily 
market  report,  for  one  reason  or  another;  but  the  im- 
portance of  having  authentic  information  properly  com- 
piled on  hand  at  all  times  is  vital,  and  I  would  urge 
that  the  local  associations  resume  the  compiling  of  this 
information  and  sending  it  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Association  at  Washington  at  the  earliest  date 
possible.  This  information  can  be  compiled  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Coal  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  so  that  it  can  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
coal  operators  as  a  barometer  of  trade  conditions. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
show  that  in  1918  something  like  22  per  cent  of  the  com- 
panies mining  bituminous  coal  had  net  losses,  and  almost 
a  third  of  this  class  showed  losses  averaging  49  per  cent 
on  capital  invested.  At  the  same  time  11  per  cent  had 
net  income  of  less  than  5  per  cent  on  invested  capital  and 
averaged  but  1.94  per  cent  after  paying  taxes.  In  fact, 
40  per  cent  of  the  companies  had  net  profits  which,  after 
payment  of  ta.xes,  left  less  than  11  per  cent  on  invested 
capital.  Half  of  our  bituminous  coal  was  produced  by 
the  62  per  cent  of  companies  that  either  had  deficits  or 
showed  less  than  11  per  cent  in  profits  after  paying 
their  taxes  to  the  United  States. 

Authentic  Information  Supplied  to  the  Press 

The  daily  press  is  prone  to  call  attention  to  the  high 
prices  in  spots  here  and  there.  Nothing  is  ever  said  of 
the  millions  of  tons  of  coal  that  are  sold  at  low  prices. 
Correct  and  authentic  information  as  to  the  average 
selling  price  should  be  obtainable  at  all  times,  and  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  work  of  the  statis- 
tical department  of  the  National.  The  machinery  for 
this  great  work  has  been  established  by  the  National 
Association,  and  it  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  asso- 
ciations to  take  the  benefit  of  the  organization  provided 
for  this  purpose  by  the  National.  Correct  and  authentic 
information  is  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  the  industry  and 
to  the  public. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  has  set  aside  $75,000  for 
educational  work.  An  educational  or  publicity  commit- 
tee, of  which  A.  M.  Ogle  is  chairman,  which  committee 
is  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  our  association,  of  which  Mr.  J.  J.  Tierney  is 
chairman,  jointly  agreed  that  the  Weekly  Digest,  which 
has  been  a  constant  adviser  of  the  coal  industry,  should 
be  published  under  the  name  of  Coal  Review,  and  be- 
come the  organ  of  the  National  Coal  Association  and  the 
coal  industry.  The  details  of  their  endeavor  will  be  put 
before  you  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

On  Feb.  16  the  directors  authorized  the  institution  of 
test  suits  to  ascertain  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  require  coal  operators  to  furnish 
reports  of  production,  cost  and  income,  which  the  com- 
mission had  ordered  them  to  submit.  The  first  of  a 
series  of  actions  for  this  pupose  has  been  brought  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  name 
of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.,  and  in  the  first  instance  the 
association  has  been  successful  in  securing  a  temporary 
injunction  restraining  the  commission  from  requiring 
the  filing  of  these  reports  by  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.  The 
case  will  be  carried  through  to  establish  definitely  the 
rights  of  the  industry  with  respect  to  governmental 
regulation.  This  case  has  attracted  wide  attention,  as 
the  findings  are  vital  to  many  other  industries.  Con- 
gress during  the  past  year  has  given  much  thought  to, 
and  many  resolutions  and  bills  have  been  introduced, 
having  for  their  purpose,  the  investigation  of  the  Indus- 
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try.  Construction,  rather  than  reconstruction,  is  the 
great  task  confronting  Congress.  There  is  too  much 
Government  in  business  and  not  enough  business  in 
Government.  Uncle  Sam  must  be  pried  out  of  the  coal 
business,  the  lumber  business,  the  transportation  busi- 
ness, and  all  other  businesses  which  have  been  invaded. 
His  right  hand  must  be  taken  from  the  throat  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  while  his  left  hand  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  both  hands  if  employed  in  the  administration 
of  legitimate  business  of  governmental  affairs. 

Every  effort  toward  government  ownership  must  be 
discouraged  and  contested.  Private  capital  uncovered 
and  developed  the  resources  of  the  United  States.  Pri- 
vate capital  opened  up  to  settlement,  use  and  prosperity 
the  places  that  had  been  wasted  and  idle.  Private 
capital  footed  the  payrolls  of  the  laborers  who  built  and 
ran  the  railroads.  Private  capital  built  and  operated 
the  factories.  It  was  the  private  capital  of  the  farmer 
that  bought  and  tended  the  farms  and  made  them  pro- 
ductive. Private  capital  is  the  foundation  and  super- 
structure of  all  American  business.  Wages  are  the 
biggest  bills  that  private  capital  pays.  The  prize  for 
which  private  capital  is  competing  is  general  pros- 
perity. It  cannot  hope  to  win  the  race  hampered  by 
government  control  as  a  weight  on  one  leg  and  with 
unreasonable  domination  of  union  labor  as  a  weight 
on  the  other. 

Organized  labor  seems  to  have  adopted  the  theory 
that  to  work  too  hard  will  spoil  the  job.  Their  leaders 
say:  "Why  increase  production  when  a  shortage  in  sup- 
ply is  the  very  thing  that  keeps  business  alive?"  They 
further  assert:  "If  you  allow  an  over-supply  of  com- 
modities to  develop,  we  will  at  once  be  thrown  out  of 
our  jobs."  This  argument  is  a  fallacy.  The  fallacy  lies 
in  confusing  individual  production  with  the  production 
of  the  plant  as  a  w'hole. 

Increase  of  Men,  But  No  Greater  Output 

To  maintain  output  during  the  past  four  years  coal 
operators  and  manufacturers  have  had  to  employ  more 
men  to  do  the  same  work.  This  means  higher  costs, 
first,  in  payrolls ;  second,  in  additional  mining  machines, 
clerk  hire  and  overhead  cost.  The  higher  cost  is  gen- 
erally passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
living  expenses.  Still  the  shortage  in  production  con- 
tinues, so  new  companies  are  induced  to  start  mining 
or  manufacturing,  sinking  new  mines,  building  new 
plants  and  creating  what  in  normal  times  would  be  an 
excess  of  producing  capacity.  The  effect  is  plainly  seen 
in  the  distress  of  e.xcessive  living  costs,  overstrained 
credits  and  over-expanded  business.  Increasing  indi- 
vidual production  is  quite  another  thing. 

If  each  workman,  by  more  effective  work,  adds  25  per 
cent  to  his  daily  output,  he  supplies  the  goods  that  are 
needed;  but  he  does  not  add  to  the  producing  cost;  in 
fact  he  cuts  down  the  cost  per  unit,  for  he  helps  get  a 
greater  output  from  the  same  mine,  the  same  machin- 
ery, the  same  equipment,  without  increasing  the  over- 
head charges.  He  benefits  himself  either  through  higher 
wages  or  by  lowering  the  cost  of  living  to  consumers, 
of  which  he  is  one.  He  is  able  to  buy  more  things,  and 
consequently  he  increases  the  demand  for  goods  at  the 
same  time  that  he  increases  the  supply  and  cheapens 
the  cost. 

History  does  not  record  an  instance  where  business 
depression  was  caused  by  labor  increasing  its  output  of 
goods  per  man.    The  unnatural  condition  forced  by  the 


false  logic  of  shorter  hours  and  less  production  creates 
a  situation  of  higher  cost,  which,  in  turn,  is  responsible 
for  the  wave  of  labor  unrest,  which  again  in  turn 
breeds  Bolshevism.  Bolshevism  is  merely  a  lazy  man's 
envy  of  the  prosperity  of  a  hustler.  The  often  repeated 
claim  of  the  Socialist  that  labor  creates  the  world's 
wealth  is  another  utter  fallacy.  The  wealth  of  the 
world  has  always  been  created  primarily  by  intelligence. 
It  is  the  brain  of  man  that  leads  in  production,  and  not 
the  brawn. 

Capital,  after  all,  is  only  erystalized  labor.  Manual 
labor  without  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  brains  has 
never  accomplished  anything  for  mankind  beyond  a 
bare  existence.  When  the  world  gets  down  to  work  again 
we  will  cure  our  economic  ills,  and  not  until  then. 

Collective  Bargaining  Produces  Hard  Bargains 

The  coal  industry  was  the  first  basic  industry  to 
recognize  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining.  Since 
1898  this  method  of  dealing  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee  has  been  in  force.  Each  wage  period  finds 
it  more  and  more  impossible  to  reach  a  settlement.  The 
miners  have  fully  recognized  the  importance  of  organ- 
ization, and  with  the  expanding  of  their  efforts  along 
these  lines  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
operators  to  meet  and  successfully  maintain  their  posi- 
tion. 

Organization  is  the  ke>'note  of  industry;  100  per 
cent  organization  on  one  side  must  be  met  by  an  equally 
well  organized  body  on  the  other  if  fair  results  are  to 
be  obtained. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  made  wonderful 
progress.  It  has  achieved  many  things;  but  it  must  go 
forward  in  its  effort.  Not  the  least  of  the  association's 
achievements  during  the  year  has  been  a  further  growth 
of  mutual  sympathy  and  understanding  among  coal 
operators  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  through  their 
association  in  this  organization.  The  association  is 
not  perfect  by  any  means,  but  if  it  is  to  render  the 
service  that  such  a  national  organization  should  render 
it  must  continue  to  grow  and  we  must  give  our  serious 
thoughts  to  its  improvement. 

If  some  of  us  become  dissatisfied  because  it  has  not 
accomplished  all  that  we  had  hoped,  the  proper  remedy 
is  not  to  find  fault  and  threaten  to  withdraw  but  to  take 
off  our  coat  and  go  to  work  and  make  the  organization 
the  powerful  instrumentality  that  this  industry  ought 
to  have  in  its  national  association. 

To  me  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  coal  operators  of  the 
United  States  should  ever  consider  leaving  their  indus- 
try without  such  an  organization  as  this  when  the  social 
and  public  problems  which  this  business  must  face  are 
so  pressing  and  so  serious  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  Therefore,  I  look  upon  this  association  as  an  es- 
tablished institution.  Through  it  the  coal  business  has 
advanced  beyond  the  dark  ages  of  utter  disorganization 
into  the  light  of  union  for  common  purposes  and 
achievement.  

To  Consider  Advisability  of  Government 
Acquisition  of  Coal  Fields 

WING  to  the  oil  situation  and  the  possibility  that 


o 


_  Government  vessels  may  be  compelled  to  use  coal. 
Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  has  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  resolution  directing  the  Naval  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  Government  acquisition  of  coal 
fields. 
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Report  of  Railroad  Administration  Reveals 
Financing  of  Over  Four  Billions 


Statement  of  Difficulty  ot  Persuading  Roads  to  Accept  Allocated  New 
Equipment  Complicates  Sentiment  on  the  Present  Car  Shortage — Com- 
panies Unable  to  Pay  Cash  May  Settle  with  Equipment  Trust  Notes 
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COMPREHENSIVE  account  of  the  financing  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  a 
task  involving  bi'lions  of  dollars,  is  given  in  the 
report  of  Swagar  Sherley,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Finance,  made  public  May  24  by  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads.  Mr.  Sherley  sketches  the  history  of  the 
financing  of  the  railroads  from  the  beginning  of  Fed- 
eral control  on  Jan.  1,  1918,  to  date. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  report,  bearing 
upon  the  present  situation  of  the  railroads  as  to  equip- 
ment shortage,  deals  with  the  efforts  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  induce  the  railroads  to  accept  the 
equipm.ent  that  had  been  ordered  for  them.  Because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Railroad  Administration  appropria- 
tion in  March,  1919,  construction  of  equipment  of  all 
classes  had  to  be  delayed  and  expenditures  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

After  money  had  been  made  available,  and  cars  and 
locomotives  bad  been  constructed  and  allocated,  many 
of  the  railroad  corporations  protested  strongly,  claim- 
ing that  the  cost  was  excessive  and  represented  a  war 
cost  that  the  Government  should  bear  and  that  they  did 
not  need  the  equipment.  While  it  is  now  evident  that 
this  and  more  equipment  is  needed  and  that  costs  arc 
as  high  or  higher,  it  was  not  until  late  in  1919  that 
the  Railroad  Administration  was  able  to  persuade  these 
roads  to  accept  the  equipment. 

Government  Was  Obliged  to  Advance  Money 

The  estimated  balance  sheet  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration at  the  conclusion  of  Federal  control  on  Feb. 
29,  1920,  after  twenty-six  months  of  Government  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads,  carried  totals  of  $4,493,972,125. 
Because  of  the  practical  inability  of  the  railroad  cor- 
porations to  float  bonds  or  borrow  money  .luring  and 
immediately  after  the  war,  the  Government  itself  was 
obliged  to  advance  nearly  all  money  needed  for  capital 
expenditures  and  other  purposes.  At  the  end  of  Fed- 
eral control,  Mr.  Sherley's  report  show.s,  there  was  due 
to  the  carriers  in  unpaid  compensation  and  other  large 
items,  including  all  gross  interest  accruals,  $1,476,- 
928.80.5.60,  while  there  was  due  from  the  carriers  to  the 
Railroad  Administration,  including  similar  interest 
accruals.  $1,677,243,077.  Of  the  amount  due  from  the 
carriers  it  is  estimated  that  $815,379,145  properly  may 
be  used  under  the  terms  of  the  Transportation  Act. 
1920.  as  an  immediate  off.set  against  the  amount  due  by 
the  Government  to  the  carriers. 

Congress  appropriated  for  the  Federal  control  of 
transportation  .systems  .$1,250,000,000,  and  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920,  unrier  which  the  properties  were 
returned  to  private  control,  carried  an  additional  $200,- 
000,000.  The  following  table  from  Mr.  Sherley's  report 
summarizes  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Government  in 
operating  the  roads: 


ESTIMATED   EXCESS   OF   OPERATING   EXPENSES   AND 
RENTALS  OVER  OPERATING  REVENUES 

Class    1    railroads $677,513,151.56 

Other  privately-owned  properties  (smaller  rail- 
roads) sleeping  and  refrigerator  car  lines  and 
steamship  linos)    43,011,129.36 

Inland    waterways    2,449,738.69 

Total     $722,974,019.61 

Expense  of  central  and  regional  organization....  13.954.979.69 

Deficit,  American   Railway  Express  Co 38,111.741.60 

Adjustment  of  materials  and  supplies  in  settle- 
ment   with    railroad    companies    on    account    of 

increased    prices    85.204.618.26 

Net   interest   accruals    for   deferred    compensation, 

open  accounts,  atul  additions  and  betterments..  37.558,162.01 

Deductions  from   gross  income 10,118.034.36 

Miscellaneous   profit  and    loss    items 4,894,056.38 

$912,815,611.91 
Less    non-operating   income '    12,336,855.35 

Total     $900,478,756.56 

"The  operation  of  the  roads  by  the  Government  for 
the  year  1918,  together  with  expenses  incident  to  the 
water-way  operations  of  the  Government,  resulted  in  a 
deficit  for  the  year  of  approximately  $2,^6,000,"  says 
Mr.  Sherley's  report.  "On  Jan.  1,  1919,  there  was  to 
the  credit  of  the  Railroad  Administration  a  total  of 
$78,188,531.69,  exclusive  of  the  working  funds  with 
Federal  treasurers.  There  had  accrued  as  compensa- 
tion due  to  railroads  a  total  of  approximately  $945,017,- 
848  and  there  had  been  paid  to  them  either  in  the  form 
of  loans  or  direct  payment  on  account  of  compensation 
the  sum  of  $375,475,412. 

"It  became  apparent  that  additional  appropriations 
would  have  to  be  made  by  the  Congress  in  order  to 
enable  the  Railroad  Administration  properly  to  carry 
forward  Federal  control  of  the  railroads  and  provide  the 
additions  and  betterments  needed  if  the  roads  were  to 
perform  their  full  duty  to  the  public  and  be  enabled  to 
pay  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  the  various  carrier 
companies  to  meet  their  obligations  to  their  bond  and 
stockholders.  Accordingly,  there  was  submitted  upon 
Jan.  24,  1919,  by  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  to 
the  Congress  an  estimate  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion in  the  sum  of  $750,000,000.  This  appropriation 
was  passed  by  the  House,  but  failed  to  pass  the  Senate. 

"During  the  pendency  of  the  estimate  the  slender 
resources  of  the  Administration  were  hu.sbanded  to  the 
last  degree,  with  the  necessary  result  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  payment  of  many  bills  due,  and  with  payment 
to  the  roads  of  only  such  sums  as  might  be  neces.sarj' 
to  enable  them  to  meet  their  necessarj'  fixed  charges, 
etc.  Calls  upon  the  Federal  treasurers  were  made  for 
surplus  funds  in  their  hands,  and  during  the  month  of 
January  nearly  $14,000,000  was  thus  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  central  treasury.  Calls  were  made  on 
various  carrier  companies  to  whom  money  had  been 
loaned  to  repay  such  loans,  and  during  the  months 
loans  were  repaid  by  some  of  those  corporations  amount- 
ing to  $57,000,000  in  round  figures  oi  principal,  and 
$393,000  of  interest.    The  total  of  these  various  sums 
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for  that  month  amount etl  to  $81,835,000,  that  was 
placed  in  the  central  treasury,  and  in  February  from 
various  sources  $31,300,000  additional  was  ol)tained. 

"During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  how- 
ever, expenditures  in  the  way  of  compensation  and  loans 
of  carriers  were  made  amounting  to  $89,930,000,  and 
moneys  were  advanced  to  Federal  treasurers  to  enable 
them  to  take  care  of  vouchers  and  other  pressing  obliga- 
tions amounting  to  some  $36,139,000,  while  manufac- 
turers of  locomotives  and  cars  were  paid  on  account 
of  indebtedness  to  them  sums  aggregating  $48,125,000, 
and  there  were  other  payments  amounting  to  $2,340,000. 
The  result  was  that  the  bahmce  in  the  central  treasury 
amounting  to  $78,188,531  was  reduced  at  the  end  of 
February  to  $14,795,894,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Federal  treasurers  had  on  hand  outstanding  vouchers 
and  payroll  checks  aggregating  approximately  $258,- 
000,000.  and  they  had  cash  on  hand  to  pay  them  amount- 
ing to  only  about  $129,500,000. 

"The  failure  of  the  appropriation  asked  for  presented, 
therefore,  a  very  acute  situation  and  required  drastic 
steps  to  be  taken.  One  of  the  first  methods  adopted 
was  to  get  the  War  Department  to  pay  to  the  Railroad 
Administration  $100,000,000  on  account  of  services  per- 
formed by  the  Railroad  Administration  for  the  War 
Department,  but  which  had  not  been  vouchered.  It  was 
perfectly  apparent  that  there  was  at  least  $100,000,000 
of  indebtedness  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Rail- 
road Administration,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  latter 
of  the  embarrassing  situation  which  confronted  it, 
without  waiting  for  the  vouchers  to  come  in  due  course, 
the  War  Department  paid  on  account  the  sum  stated. 
Subsequently,  as  the  vouchers  came  in  and  were  audited, 
the  War  Department  took  and  was  given  credit  on 
account  of  the  sum  thus  advanced;  $10,000,000  was 
obtained  from  the  Navy  Department;  $50,000,000  was 
borrowed  from  the  War  Finance  Corporation. 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  Issued 

"By  these  methods  a  total  of  $160,000,000  was  added 
to  the  $14,500,000  that  still  remained  in  the  central 
treasury.  The  money  thus  obtained  in  these  various 
ways  did  not,  however,  provide  anything  like  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  the  demands  that  were  being 
made  by  the  various  railway  companies  for  advances  to 
them  on  account  of  compensation  in  order  that  they 
might  in  turn  pay  their  corporate  expenses,  fixed 
charges,  taxes  and  in  certain  instances  their  dividends. 
Conferences  were  had  with  them  and  it  was  agreed 
that  as  the  Railroad  Administration  was  unable  to  pay 
them  on  account  of  compensation  due  in  cash,  it  would 
issue  to  them  certificates  of  indebtedness  in  amount 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  money  so  needed 
and  only  in  such  amount. 

"Conferences  also  were  had  with  prominent  bankers 
over  the  country  and  with  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion to  the  end  that  the  banks  and  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  might  come  to  the  help  of  the  companies 
by  loaning  ihem  money  upon  their  obligations  with  these 
certificates  as  collateral. .  Under  this  plan  there  was 
issued  to  the  carrier  companies  in  March  $47,842,500 
worth  of  such  certificates;  in  April  $79,517,300  worth; 
in  May  $57,831,500  worth,  and  in  June  $8,081,675.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $192,272,975  worth  of  certificates  of  the 
Railroad  Administration. 

"During  the  summer  and  early  fall  the  earnings  of 
the  roads  sufficiently  improved  to  warrant  the  hope  that 


no  further  deficits  would  be  incurred,  but  the  situation 
that  looked  so  very  promising  in  August  and  September 
shortly  thereafter  was  greatly  affected  by  virtue  of  two 
chief  factors,  one  of  which  had  an  indirect  effect,  and 
the  other  a  very  direct  effect.  The  steel  strike  affected 
the  earnings  of  the  Railroad  Administration  by  slacken- 
ing busine.ss.  The  uncertainty  that  existed  in  the  coun- 
try as  to  what  might  be  the  developments  growing  out 
of  it  served  to  affect  traffic  which  was  immediately  re- 
flected in  the  earnings  of  the  roads.  The  coal  strike 
had  a  very  direct  effect  in  this  regard,  as  well  as  increas- 
ing greatly  the  cost  of  operation  during  the  remainder 
of  Federal  control. 

"Earnings  fell  off  very  materially  and  the  deficit  in 
operation  from  month  to  month  grew  in  volume.  The 
estimate  of  $1,200,000,000  which  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  May,  1919,  though  predicated  upon  the  belief 
that  there  would  be  no  further  deficit  incurred  through 
operation  of  the  railroads,  as  previously  stated,  was 
not  allowed  in  its  entirety,  and  the  $750,000,000  that 
Congress  voted,  together  with  the  reduced  earnings 
from  operations,  resulted  in  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion's being  at  all  times  restricted  in  the  amount  of 
moneys  available  for  capital  expenditures,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  operating  obligations  and  compensation  to 
the  carriers. 

Congress  Appropriates  Less  Than  Estimate 

"Upon  the  convening  of  Congress  in  an  extraordinary- 
session,  estimate  was  submitted  for  $1,200,000,000  in 
order  to  enable  the  Railroad  Administration  not  only 
to  redeem  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  that  it  had 
issued,  but  to'  enable  it  to  pay  promptly  all  past  due 
indebtedness  on  account  of  compensation,  all  outstand- 
ing vouchers  and  to  have  available  sufficient  working 
capital  to  enable  it  to  efficiently  and  economically  admin- 
ister its  affairs.  Estimate  was  submitted  upon  May 
24,  1919,  and  Congress  promptly  considered  the  same, 
but  appropriated  the  sum  of  $750,000,000  in  lieu  of  the 
$1,200,000,000  asked  for.  The, bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  upon  June  30,  and  immediately  steps  were 
taken  to  call  in  and  pay  outstanding  certificates  of 
indebtedness.  Through  the  generous  and  active  co-oper- 
ation of  tha  Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  arrangements  were  made  for  presentation 
of  these  certificates  at  and  payment  by  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank  on  July  15,  and  on  that  day  out  of  a  total 
of  $285,308,172.26  face  value  of  certificates  outstand- 
ing there  was  paid  $245,938,808  worth,  and  this  without 
appreciable  disturbance  of  money  balances  in  any  part 
of  the  country. 

"The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  appropriate  moneys 
requested  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1919,  prevented 
any  large  undertakings  in  the  way  of  additions  and 
betterments  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  and 
the  reduction  by  $450,000,000  of  the  amount  requested 
of  the  Congress  at  the  special  session,  with  the  limited 
funds  being  received  from  operations,  together  with 
almost  complete  inability  of  the  carriers  to  pay  for  any 
additions  and  betterments,  made  necessan.-  the  elimin- 
ation of  all  projects  for  capital  expenditures  not  of  the 
most  necessary  and  pressing  character.  The  details  of 
such  expenditures  are  set  out  in  his  report.  Exclusive 
of  allocated  equipment,  such  expenditures  for  the  year 
1919  and  January  and  February,  1920,  amounted  to  a 
total  of  approximately  $419,821,000. 

"In  1918  there  was  ordered  100,000  freight  cars  and 
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1,330  locomotive.<!,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1919  there 
was  an  additional  order  of  600  locomotives,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  all  of  the  equipment  being  $402,000,000. 
This  equipment  was  allocated  from  time  to  time  to 
various  railroads  according  to  the  estimate  of  their  need 
for  such  equipment.  While  some  of  the  roads  early 
accepted  the  allocation  of  this  equipment,  many  very 
strongly  protested  against  the  allocation.  They  based 
their  objections  on  two  gi'ounds — one  was  that  the  cost 
was  excessive  and  represented  a  war  cost  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  bear,  and  the  other  was  that  they  did 
not  need  the  equipment  that  was  being  purchased;  and 
some  roads  protested  that  they  did  not  need  the  type 
that  had  been  ordered. 

"The  Railroad  Administration  insisted  that  the  cost 
was  not  excessive  and  that  the  quantities  ordered  were. 
If  anjrthing,  inadequate  to  the  need  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  railroads  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
equipment  necessai-y  to  perform  their  services  as  pub- 
lic carriers.  Unfortunately,  these  views  were  accepted 
by  only  a  limited  number  of  the  railroads  in  the  first 
instance,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  year  1919,  and 
after  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  carrying 
by  the  Government  for  the  carriers  of  the  cost  of  the 
equipment,  that  all  of  the  equipment  was  accepted  by 
the  roads. 

New  Equipment  Expected  To  Be  Costly 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  plainly  patent 
that  similar  equipment  will  cost  at  least  as  much  as 
this  equipment  has,  and  that  the  roads  are  badly  in 
need  of  considerably  more  locomotives  and  cars,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  recite  the  conditions  that  confronted 
the  Railroad  Administration  in  connection  with  the 
acceptance  of  this  equipment  and  which  conditions, 
together  with  the  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  prevented 
the  Railroad  Administration  from  undertaking  the  pro- 
curement of  additional  equipment  although  fully  alive 
to  the  conditions  that  were  confronting  the  railroads 
and  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  locomotives 
and  cars. 

"On  April  7,  1919,  there  had  been  accepted,  46,800 
cars;  there  were  allocated  and  not  accepted  47,950,  and 
there  were  unallocated  5,250;  on  May  9  there  had  been 
accepted  48,800;  on  June  11,  48,300;  on  July  14,  54,750; 
on  August  7,  62,350;  on  September  9,  66,350;  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  68,300 ;  on  November  12,  73,600 ;  on  December  10, 
83,800.  In  January  there  were  accepted  94,850 ;  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  99,000,  and  by  March  1  all  of  them  had  been 
accepted. 

"Of  the  locomotives,  it  is  the  same  story ;  accepted  in 
April,  891;  in  May,  913;  in  June,  997;  in  Julj%  1,345;  in 
August,  1,390;  in  September  1,564;  in  October,  1,709; 
in  November,  1,740;  in  December,  1,869;  and  so  on 
down  to  a  final  acceptance  of  all  of  them. 

"The  amount  of  compensation  accruing  monthly  to 
the  carriers  for  their  properties  under  Federal  control 
approximates  $75,000,000.  With  the  exception  of  four 
months — July,  August,  September  and  October — the  net 
operating  income  from  niunth  to  month  was  much  less 
than  this  sum,  and  with  the  need  to  pay  the  cost  of 
current  additions  and  betterments  as  well  as  take  care 
of  those  coming  over  from  the  previous  year,  it  was 
necessarj'  at  all  times  to  husband  the  moneys  of  the 
Railroad  Administration.  The  carriers  have  been  paid 
the  sums  necessary  to  enable  them  with  their  other  re- 
sources to  meet  the  corporate  needs  and  fixed  charges 


specified  in  the  contract  as  above  set  out  and  dividends 
where  the  financial  strength  of  the  road  warranted,  but 
payments  have  practically  been  confined  to  such  needs  in 
the  case  of  all  carriers. 

"As  a  result  as  to  some  few  of  the  stronger  roads 
whose  standard  compensation  with  other  resources  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  their  fixed  charges  and  divi- 
dends and  for  whom  addition  and  betterment  expendi- 
tures have  been  light  the  Director  General  is  in  debt 
over  and  beyond  any  indebtedness  of  such  roads  to  him. 
As  to  the  great  majority  of  the  roads,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  conservation  policy  pursued  as  to  com- 
pensation payments  to  them,  they  on  a  complete  settling 
up  of  accounts,  are  indebted  to  the  Government.  From 
June  1,  1919,  to  the  end  of  Federal  control  on  March  1, 
1920,  there  was  paid,  on  account  of  compensation,  to 
the  carriers  the  sum  of  $776,825,760.71,  the  amount  so 
paid  being  about  equal  to  the  compensation  accruing 
for  the  same  period." 

Mr.  Sherley  describes  in  detail  the  arrangement  made 
under  which  railroad  corporations  which  are  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  cash  for  allocated  equipment  may  meet 
such  obligations  with  equipment  trust  notes.  The  total 
of  such  notes  will  amount  to  not  more  than  $374,647,756 
nor  less  than  $345,875,352,  according  as  the  actual  cost 
of  the  equipment  may  finally  be  determined. 

The  report  outlines  the  reorganization  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  R.R.,  tells  how  the  Government  apparently  has 
saved  several  millions  of  dollars  by  assuming  its  own 
fire  risk,  with  the  exception  of  marine  property,  and 
summarizes  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920  under  which  funds  are  provided  for  liquidation 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  winding  up  of  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  Federal  control. 


Illinois  Law-Makes  Provision  for  Mine 
Surface  Support 

UNDER  the  law  of  Illinois,  as  by  the  general  common 
law,  where  underlying  minerals  are  conveyed,  the 
grantor  retaining  the  surface,  he  has  a  clear  right  to 
have  the  surface  supported  in  the  removal  of  the  mine- 
rals. This  right  of  support,  being  vital  to  the  owner 
of  the  surface,  is  not  presumed  to  have  been  given  up 
by  a  conveyance  of  mining  rights,  in  the  absence  of  some 
express  or  strongly  implied  waiver  on  his  part. 

"The  word  'surface'  in  mining  controversies  means 
that  part  of  the  earth  or  geologic  section  lying  over 'the 
minerals  in  question,  unless  the  contract  or  conveyance 
otherwise  defines  it.  It  is  not  merely  the  top  of  the 
glacial  drift,  soil,  or  the  agricultural  surface."  A  clause 
in  a  conveyance  of  coal  mining  rights  excepting  from 
the  grant  of  underlying  coal  that  lying  beneath  that  por- 
tion of  the  surface  occupied  by  buildings  does  not  war- 
rant an  inference  that  it  was  mutually  understood  that 
the  grantee  of  mining  rights  was  under  no  obligation 
to  support  the  remainder  of  the  surface. 

"A  clause  providing  for  removal  of  the  underlying  coal 
'without  entering  upon  or  injuring  the  surface,'  "  etc., 
requires  the  mining  to  be  so  carried  on  as  not  to  let 
down  the  surface.  Injunction  lies  at  the  instance  of 
the  owner  of  a  stratum  of  limestone  which  he  is  min- 
ing to  restrain  the  owner  of  underlying  coal  mining 
rights  from  letting  down  the  surface  to  the  former's 
damage.  (United  States  District  Court,  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois;  Marquette  Cement  Mining  Co.  vs. 
Oglesby  Coal  Co.;  253  Federal  Reporter,  107.) 
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To  Merge  Forty  Coal  Minino;  ('onipanies 
In  Illinois  Standard  Field 

ANOTHER  attempt  to  nierjie  the  ownership  of  forty 
.  coal  mininjr  companies  operating  in  the  Standard 
Illinois  fields,  operating  in  the  inner  group  of  coal  mines 
in  Central  Illinois,  is  being  made  by  St.  Louis  and  New 
York  capitalists.  The  merger  will  involve  a  considera- 
tion of  between  $8,000,000  and  $10,000,000. 

The  purpose  of  syndicating  the  ownership  of  the 
mines,  according  to  those  interested,  is  to  increase,  not 
limit,  production;  to  eliminate  trade  abuses  and  to 
stabilize  prices.  By  limiting  production  the  purpose 
of  the  amalgamation  would  be  defeated,  those  interested 
in  the  new  organization  say.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
number  of  large  coal  operators  have  been  solicited  to 
pool  their  interests,  but  those  concerned  said  their  plans 
were  not  complete  and  that  information  of  the  details 
of  the  merger  would  be  announced  later. 

Louis  J.  Nicolaus,  vice-president  of  the  Straus-Nico- 
laus  Investment  Co.,  said  that  his  company  was  interested 
in  the  deal  in  conjunction  with  New  York  interests.  He 
said  options  had  been  obtained  on  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  mines  in  the  Standard  field.  These  mines  produce 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  mined  in  that  section. 
The  daily  production  of  the  inner  mine  group  is  about 
50,000  tons,  most  of  which  is  sold  through  St.  Louis. 
About  half  of  the  coal  produced  in  the  Standard  field 
is  sold  to  St.  Louis. 

The  details  of  the  merger  are  to  be  completed  in  July. 
The  options  which  have  been  obtained  will  expire  within 
thirty  days.  This  is  the  fourth  large  merger  of  Illinois 
coal  interests  which  has  been  proposed  during  the  last 
twenty  years.    All  three  previous  ones  have  failed. 

Because  of  the  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  oper- 
ators, the  marketing  of  coal  through  the  St.  Louis  gate- 
way presents  difficult  problems  to  such  an  organization. 
The  method  used  in  selling  the  product  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  mines  by  a  single  organization  is  an  extremely 
intricate  one.  It  is  because  of  these  difficulties  in 
adopting  an  efficient  system  of  distribution  that  the 
failure  of  the  other  mergers  resulted.  The  largest  of 
these  proposed  mergers  was  launched  just  prior  to  the 
panic  of  1907.  It  failed  when  it  had  been  under  way 
only  a  short  time. 

The  new  consolidation  would  give  the  purchasing 
syndicate  control  of  most  coal  mines  adjacent  to  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  all  Illinois  mines  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  East  St. 
Louis  and  Suburban  lines  and  mines  on  many  other 
roads.  The  O'Fallon,  Suburban,  Troy  and  Eastern  and 
Litchfield  and  Madison  systems  are  the  only  roads  on 
which  mines  in  the  Standard  field  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  merger. 

The  Illinois  Central  mines,  the  output  of  many  of 
which  is  consumed  entirely  by  the  road  itself,  extend 
forty  miles  east  of  East  St.  Louis.  The  elimination  of 
competition  in  the  Standard  field,  which  will  result  from 
the  merger,  will  place  the  entire  coal  output  in  the  St. 
Louis  district  in  the  hands  of  a  few  operators.  The 
other  Illinois  fields,  which  produce  a  better  grade  of 
coal  than  the  inner  group  in  the  Standard  field,  also  are 
controlled  by  a  few  operators.  The  Carterville  field,  in 
southern  Illinois,  is  controlled  by  an  association,  and  the 
Mount  Olive  field,  adjoining  the  standard,  is  controlled 
by  two  or  three  operators. 

The  merger  is  expected  to  eliminate  the  selling  of  coal 


at  lower  rates  in  the  summer  months  and  to  regulate 
the  price  of  coal  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  scale  for  both 
summer  and  winter.  Consumers  are  now  paying  about 
25  cents  a  ton  below  the  normal  price  when  they  pur- 
chase in  the  summer  and  about  50  cents  a  ton  higher 
than  normal  when  they  buy  in  the  winter. 


Text  of  Seasonal  Kate  liill 

THE  text  of  the  bill  providing  for  seasonal  coal 
freight  rates  which  appears  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  reported  by  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  on  behalf  of  the  sub-committee  to  the 
full  committee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  is  as  follows: 

"That  section  15  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (6)  thereof  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(6a)  When  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"coal"  includes  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  lignite, 
coke,  including  petroleum  coke,  and  briquets  and  boulets 
made  from  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  from 
coke.  From  and  after  thirty  days  immediately  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  no  carrier  by 
railroad  subject  to  this  act  shall  demand,  collect,  receive 
or  enforce,  for  the  carriage  of  coal,  any  individual,  pro- 
portional or  joint  rate  which  is  greater  or  less  than — 

"'(a)  5  cents  per  ton  more  than  the  schedule  base 
rate  then  in  effect  therefor  for  shipments  made  during 
August, 

"'(b)  15  cents  per  ton  more  than  such  rate  for 
shipments  made  during  September, 

"  '  (c)  25  cents  per  ton  more  than  such  rate  for  ship- 
ments made  during  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, or 

"  '(d)  10  cents  per  ton  more  than  such  rate  for  ship- 
ments made  during  January,  or  which  is  greater  or 
less  than 

"'(e)  10  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  schedule  base 
rate  then  in  effect  therefor  for  shipments  made  during 
February, 

"  '(f)  25  cents  per  ton  less  than  such  rate  for  ship- 
ments made  during  March,  April  and  May, 

"  '(g)  15  cents  per  ton  less  than  such  rate  for  ship- 
ments made  during  June,  or 

"'(h)  5  cents  per  ton  less  than  such  rate  for  ship- 
ments made  during  July. 

"  'Whenever,  after  full  hearing  upon  complaint  or 
upon  its  own  initiative,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  any  such  individual,  proportional  or  joint  rate  as 
so  reduced  or  increased  is  or  will  be  unjust  or  unreason- 
able or  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unduly  preferential 
or  prejudical,  the  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  determine  and  prescribe  what  will  be  the 
just  and  reasonable  individual,  proportional  or  joint 
rate  to  be  thereafter  observed  during  the  months  to 
which  the  proceeding  relates,  and  to  make  an  order  that 
each  carrier  affected  shall  cease  and  desist  from  demand- 
ing, collecting,  receiving  or  enforcing  a  different  rate 
than  that  so  prescribed  for  the  carriage  in  question. 

"  'Whenever,  after  full  hearing  upon  complaint  or 
upon  its  own  initiative,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  any  of  the  increases  or  deductions  in  rates  for  the 
carriage  of  coal,  as  prescribed  by  this  paragraph,  or  by 
order  of  the  commission  hereunder,  cause  or  will  cause 
shipments  of  coal  to  be  made  in  such  disproportionately 
large  or  small  quantites  during  the  months  in  question 
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as  to  prevent  the  carriers  affected  from  handling  their 
traffic  properly,  from  using  their  equipment  and  facili- 
ties most  uniformly  and  efficiently,  or  from  receiving 
just  and  reasonable  revenue  from  such  coal  traffic  as 
a  whole,  the  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  determine  and  prescribe  what  increases 
or  deductions  in  rates  for  the  carriage  of  coal  above 
and  below  the  schedule  base  rates  in  effect  therefor  for 
the  carriers  affected  and  for  the  months  in  question 
will  be  just  and  proper,  to  be  thereafter  observed,  and 
to  make  an  order  that  each  carrier  affected  shall  cease 
and  desist  from  demanding,  collecting,  receiving  or 
enforcing  a  different  rate  than  that  fixed  in  conformity 
with  the  increases  and  deductions  in  schedule  base  rates 
so  prescribed  for  the  carriage  of  coal. 

Provision.«  to  Prevent  Discrimination 

•'  'Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  or  require  any  carrier  to  demand, 
collect,  receive  or  enforce  (a)  any  rate  which  is  less 
than  its  schedule  base  rate  for  the  carriage  of  coal 
which  has  already  been  carried  by  it,  or  by  any  other 
carrier,  under  a  rate  as  reduced  under  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  or  by  order  of  the  commission  hereunder, 
unless  a  carriage  by  water  has  immediately  preceded 
such  subsequent  carriage  by  rail,  or  (b)  any  charge 
which  is  greater  or  less  than  that  shown  in  its 
schedules  for  switching  and  other  incidental  services 
performed  in  connection  with  the  carriage  of  coal,  or 
(c)  any  rate  which  is  greater  or  less  than  its  schedule 
base  rate  for  the  carriage  of  coal,  when  such  schedule 
base  rate  is  -TSc.  or  less  per  ton  for  the  carriage  in 
question.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  schedule  rate 
for  the  carriage  of  coal,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  shall  be  considered  to  mean  the  schedule  rate 
therefor  as  increased  or  reduced  under  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  or  by  order  of  the  commission  here- 
under.' " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  further 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  seasonal  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
coal." 


Gushing  Attributes  Traffic  Congestion 
To  Lack  of  Locomotives 

IN  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  relieve  traffic  congestion, 
George  H.  Cushing  has  submitted  a  statement  author- 
ized by  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association.  In 
that  statement  he  points  out  that  there  are  three  causes 
for  the  predicament  in  which  the  railroads  find  them- 
selves.   A  portion  of  his  statement  is  as  follows: 

"1.  Unwillingness  to  work  shown  by  the  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

"2.  That  the  railways  have  fewer  cars  than  neces- 
sary. 

"3.  That  the  railways  have  fewer  locomotives  than 
are  needed  to  move  trains,  or  have  not  properly  dis- 
tributed their  locomotives. 

"The  railway  employees  will  disclaim  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  transportation.  Their  statement  is 
too  hard  to  prove  or  disprove  for  the  question  to  com- 
mand serious  consideration  at  this  time. 

"Whether  or  not  we  have  enough  cars  cannot  be 
proved  until  we  have  the  maximum  daily  movement  of 
cars  in  service,  and  that  admittedly  we  are  not  getting 


today.  In  fact,  the  movement  per  day  is  decreasing 
rather  than  increasing. 

"This  analysis  seems  to  put  emphasis  upon  locomo- 
tives rather  than  upon  cars  and  men.  We  believe  that 
is  where  the  emphasis  should  properly  be  placed. 

"Our  recommendation  is  that  since  the  congestions 
which  are  killing  cars  and  transportation  capacity  are 
in  class  1  and  2  cities  and  since  congestion  always  is 
an  index  of  a  shortage  of  motive  power,  it  should  be 
recommended  to  the  railways  that  they  subtract  from 
engines  employed  in  cross-country  hauls  to  switch  the 
terminals  in  class  1  and  2  cities.  This  means  that  we 
believe  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  engines 
in  switching  service  than  engines  in  cross-country  hauls, 
because  it  only  adds  to  confusion  if  you  ship  com- 
modities to  tei-minals  but  lack  the  motive  power  in 
terminals  to  do  the  switching. 

"If  by  this  simple  change  you  avoid  congestion,  you 
will  increase  the  mobility  of  cars  and  very  soon 
determine  whether  you  have  enough  engines  on  the 
railroads.  If  you  have  not,  then  the  simple  answer  to 
the  traffic  question  is  to  get  more  engines.  At  least  a 
different  distribution  of  motive  power  would  serve  to 
fix  the  responsibility  and  to  localize  the  trouble." 


House  Committee  Favors  Byproduct 
Coke  Ovens 

MANUFACTURE  of  ammonium  sulphate  at  the 
government  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  in  relation  to 
the  byproduct  coke  industry  is  discussed  in  the  majority 
report  of  a  House  committee  which  is  investigating  war 
expenditures.     The  committee  says: 

"During  the  war  the  War  Department,  through  a 
large  expenditui'e  of  public  funds — amounting  to  many 
millions — by  loans,  contracts  for  the  products  and  by 
building,  caused  the  erection  of  approximately  1,500 
byproduct  coke  ovens.  There  are  now  in  operation  in 
the  United  States  about  11,000  of  these  byproduct  coke 
ovens  engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  and 
producing  as  one  byproduct  approximately  500,000  tons 
of  ammonium  sulphate  during  the  present  year.  The 
ammonium  sulphate  produced  by  these  byproduct  coke 
ovens  is  largely  in  excess  of  any  amount  of  ammonium 
sulphate  ever  used  heretofore  in  the  United  States  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

"The  committee  finds  that  no  better  single  method  of 
conservation  of  our  national  resources  can  be  adopted 
than  to  encourage  the  supplanting  of  beehive  coke  ovens 
by  coke  ovens  of  byproduct  type  to  that  point  where  all 
coal  carbonized  for  coke  shall  be  so  carbonized  in  ovens 
that  will  conserve  the  immensely  valuable  byproducts  of 
the  coal,  now  permitted  in  large  degree  to  waste  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  building  of  such  byproduct  ovens  is 
encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a  reason- 
able selling  price  for  their  byproducts,  one  of  which  is 
ammonium  sulphate,  an  excellent  nitrogen  fertilizer 
material,  and  another  toluol,  a  motor  fuel  of  great 
excellence. 

"If  the  War  Department,  or  some  agency  of  the 
Government  acting  under  or  through  the  War  Depart- 
ment, should  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonium 
sulphate  for  commercial  purposes  at  Muscle  Shoals  in 
competition  with  private  industry,  it  would  have  a 
decided  tendency  to  retard  the  future  conversion  of 
cheap  beehive  coke  ovens  into  the  more  expensive  but 
vastly  more  efllicient  and  conserving  byproduct  ovens." 


Discussion  l)v  Readers 


Kilili'il   li\ 

Juiui>8  T.  Hcurd 


Co-operation   of  a  Kind  That  Spells  Success 

RKFERRING  to  the  question  of  co-operation  among 
.  mine  officials,  to  my  mind,  John  E.  Ambrose  has 
summed  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  real  object  and  purpose 
of  such  co-operation,  when  he  says  it  is  "to  bring  about 
greater  efficiency  in  coal-mining  operations,  through 
more  social  relations  whereby  a  better  understanding 
will  be  established  between  employers  and  employees, 
on  what  may  be  termed  a  brotherhood  in  which  men  will 
have  and  take  a  deeper  interest  in  each  other's  welfare." 
Coal  Age,  April   1.  p.   662. 

In  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a 
brotherhood  of  miners  and  operators,  based  on  co-oper- 
ative principles,  wouid  have  a  strong  tendency  to  bring 
them  close  together.  By  this  means,  the  operator  would 
become  more  interested  in  the  social,  sanitarj-  and  finan- 
cial welfare  of  his  employee,  and  the  latter  would  take 
a  greater  interest  in  the  financial  success  of  his 
employer.  The  successful  operation  of  the  mine  would 
then  be  shared,  in  common,  by  both.  The  interest  of 
one  would  become  alike  the  interest  of  the  other. 

Co-operation  Means  Working  Together  for  the 
Common  Interests  of  All 

Co-operation  is  the  foundation  principle  on  which 
labor  and  capital  will  be  best  able  to  adjust  all  their 
real  differences.  When  capital  and  labor  meet  each 
other  in  a  co-operative  spirit  and  adopt  the  Golden 
Rule  as  a  standard,  all  their  differences  will  cease  to 
exist.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  far  too  many 
employees  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  success  of 
their  employer's  business.  Seemingly,  many  would 
rather  see  their  employer  fail  than  to  see  him  prosper. 
I  have  knowTi  men  to  work  for  the  same  company 
for  years  and  receive  good  wages,  but  never  speak  a 
favorable  v/ord  for  the  company  who  employed  them. 
Instead  they  were  most  always  ready  to  say  something 
against   the  company. 

Co-operation  of  mine  officials  and  mine  workers  may 
well  be  defined  as  a  working  together  for  the  common 
interest  and  success  of  the  undertaking,  from  the  gen- 
eral manager  down  to  the  boss  driver.  They  should  all 
have  the  same  object  in  view;  namely,  the  successful 
operation  of  the  plant.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  high 
officials  become  selfish  and  autocratic  in  their  official 
relation  to  their  subordinates.  By  that  means  they 
hinder  or  destroy  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  instead  of 
fostering  it  as  they  should. 

As  has  been  stated,  a  mine  official  may  be  well 
prepared  to  fill  the  position  he  is  holding,  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  experience  and  knowledge;  but, 
because  of  his  selfish  disposition  and  the  lack  of  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  with  his  brother  officials,  he  may  prove 
a  complete  failure.  Again,  there  is  a  kind  of  selfish 
co-operation  that  is  manifested  only  when  greater  bene- 
fits are  to  be  received  than  those  given.  Co-operation, 
to  be  effective  and  beneficial,  must  be  mutual. 


In  my  opinion,  instances  are  numerous  where  com- 
l)anic-s  have  suffered  financial  loss  for  want  of  better 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  officials.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will  cite  an  instance  that  came 
under  my  own  observation  at  a  mine  where  I  was 
employed.  In  some  way  the  superintendent  of  the  mine 
and  the  railroad  officials  handling  the  cars  for  that 
mine  were  at  outs  with  each  other. 

It  will  cause  no  wonder  that,  as  a  result,  the 
mines  were  frequently  idle  for  an  hour  or  so  during 
the  day,  on  account  of  the  railway  officials  not  shifting 
the  cars  when  they  knew  that  they  were  loaded.  In 
this  case,  it  was  not  the  mine  official  who  suffered  the 
financial  loss,  but  the  company  who  owned  both  the 
mine  and  the  railway.  One  official  of  the  same  company 
cannot  work  long  against  the  interest  of  another  offi- 
cial, without  doing  an  injury  to  the  interest  of  the 
company. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  much 
favor  the  plan  or  idea  of  a  state  and  Federal  board, 
suggested  by  J.  A.  Richards,  on  page  661  of  the  same 
issue,  requiring  the  submission  of  plans  of  proposed 
mines  before  they  are  opened.  In  my  opinion,  such  a 
system  would  involve  much  red  tape,  cause  many  need- 
less delays  and  could  not  be  applied  to  all  coal  seams. 
In  uniform  seams,  prearranged  plans  might  be  feasible; 
but,  owing  to  the  geological  formation  of  many  irregular 
coal  seams,  such  a  plan  would  not  be  practical.  An 
instance  of  this  is  the  Nelson  seam,  located  deep  down 
under  Walden's  Ridge,  in  this  state.  This  seam  cannot 
well  be  operated  on  any  prearranged  plan  or  method, 
but  the  plan  must  await  the  development.  The  geolog- 
ical conditions  will  determine  the  method  of  operation 
in   that   case,   as   the   development  proceeds. 

John  Rose. 
Dayton,  Tenn.         Former  District  Mine  Inspector. 


Can  Coal  Be  Cleaned  By  Flotation  ? 

REVIEWING  the  article  presented  under  this  caption. 
.  Coal  Age,  April  22,  p.  795,  prompts  me  to  venture 
some  personal  views  regarding  this  particular  method 
of  improving  the  quality  of  coal  for  shipment.  In 
direct  answer  to  the  question,  preliminarj-  experiments 
made  indicate  that  bituminous  coal  under  this  treat- 
ment will  show  favorable  reductions  of  ash,  sulphur  and 
other  impurities,  but  when  the  same  treatment  is  applied 
to  anthracite,  more  particularly  to  culm  product,  the 
results  obtained  are  negative. 

The  procedure  in  floating  coal,  as  compared  with 
floating  mineral  substances,  is  a  reversed  one.  For 
example,  when  treating  2,000  lb.  of  mineral,  an  average 
of  200  or  300  lb.  of  concentrates  is  raised  by  the  froth, 
leaving,  say  1,700  lb.  of  tailings  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  machine.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  treatment  of 
coal,  1,700  lb.  has  to  be  raised  by  the  froth,  and  300 
lb.  remains  at  the  bottom  as  tailings  or  refuse. 
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It  is  therefore  evident  that,  since  the  air  bubbles 
in  the  flotation  machine  furnish  the  actual  lifting 
medium  and  lift  the  material  several  feet  high,  it  is 
necessarj'  to  supply  a  comparatively  large  volume  of  air. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that  a  pneu- 
matic tj'pe  of  machine  would  be  better  suited  for  the 
treatment  of  coal  than  is  the  agitator  type,  considering 
the  cheaper  operating  costs  of  the  former  machine. 

Coal  to  be  treated  by  the  flotation  principle  would, 
necessarily,  have  to  be  finely  ground,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  coal  coarser  than  what  will  pass  through  a  30-mesh 
sieve  can  be  raised  by  the  ordinary  frothing  medium. 
As  to  the  amounts  of  the  reagents  necessary  for  this 
treatment,  much  will  depend  on  the  re-use  of  circuit 
waters  in  the  system.  Then,  there  is  the  air  consump- 
tion required,  so  much  per  ton  of  coal,  which  estimate 
is  not  available.  Moreover,  the  dewatering  of  the 
treated  product,  of  this  fineness,  would  present  no  little 
problem,  as  all  coal  workers  are  familiar  with  the  diffi- 
culties in  handling  coal  of  this  state  and  fineness. 

The  use  of  proper  frothing  reagents  and  their  pres- 
ence in  the  finished  product  (even  in  small  quantity) 
and  their  effect  on  the  apparatus  must  also  be  studied 
and  carefully  considered.  Experimental  work,  so  far, 
with  the  flotation  method,  does  not  show  a  more  efficient 
extraction  of  the  impurities  than  the  present  perfected 
types  of  gravity  separation.  There  are  possibilities, 
however,  in  its  application  and  the  technicians  in  this 
particular  field  should  give  the  matter  its  fair  share 
of  consideration  and  study.  A  time  will  come  when 
portions  of  our  coal  will  have  to  be  treated  by  other 
methods  than  the  straight,  water-gravity  type. 

,  111.  Bykem. 


Working  Kanawha  River  Coal 

HAVING  read  the  request  of  Arthur  L.  Sheldon 
asking  for  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  best  plan 
for  working  three  overlying  seams  of  coal,  and  having 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  working  of  contigu- 
ous seams,  I  venture  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 

First,  regarding  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  shafts  and  slopes,  in  the  operation  of  these 
seams,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  slope  opening. 

A  shaft,  to  give  an  output  of  one  thousand  tons  a 
day,  would  require  the  installation  of  a  fairly  large 
and  powerful  first-motion  hoisting  engine  and  this  in 
turn  would  require  a  correspondingly  large  boiler  plant. 
Also,  to  use  a  hoisting  tank  having  a  capacity  of  from 
five  to  ten  tons,  would  require  an  engine  capable  of 
handling  this  output  in  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  working  day,  since  the  tank  system  is  of  advantage 
only  when  a  tank  of  large  capacity  is  used  and  the 
output  is  sufficiently  large  to  justify  a  high-powered 
hoisting  equipment. 

The  belt  or  conveyor  system  mentioned  might  suit 
for  the  top  seam  if  that  seam  was  to  be  worked  alone 
but  I  would  not  advise  depending  on  a  conveyor  to 
handle  an  output  from  a  depth  of  160  ft.  As  previously 
stated,  I  would  prefer  a  slope  opening  and  this  should 
have  a  dip  of  from  15  to  20  deg.  I  would  lay  two 
tracks  so  that  the  descending  empty  trip  would  help 
to  balance  the  ascending  loaded  trip.  This  would 
greatly  reduce  the  power  required  for  hoisting  and  call 
for  an  economical  power  plant. 

Another  important  advantage  of  a  slope  opening  is 
that  the  men  will  not  require  to  be  hoisted,  which  makes 


for  greater  safety  and  the  saving  of  time.  The  weigh- 
ing of  the  coal  underground  should  be  considered  only 
in  the  event  of  arrangements  being  made  to  empty 
the  cars  on  top  without  uncoupling  them  or  detaching 
them  from  the  haulage  rope,  as  is  being  done  at  several 
mines  where  the  whole  trip  is  hauled  onto  a  rotary 
dumper  and  dumped  in  one  operation. 

This  property  is  mentioned  as  being  below  the  level 
of  the  Kanawha  River,  and  I  would  consider  it  unsafe 
to  work  the  coal  under  the  river,  with  but  50  ft.  of 
cover;  although  the  lower  seam  could  be  worked  and 
sufliicient  pillars  left  to  support  the  roof,  under  the  river, 
and,  say  for  200  ft.  on  either  side.  But  the  top  and 
center  seams  I  certainly  would  not  work  beneath  the 
river,  except  for  the  purpose  of  driving  narrow  roads 
through  to  connect  with  any  property  that  may  be  on 
the  other  side. 

Working  for  a  Maximum  Recovery  of  Coal 

Assuming  that  the  maximum  recovery  of  coal  from 
all  three  seams  is  an  essential  factor  in  this  operation, 
my  plan  of  proceeding  would  be  as  follows :  The  required 
output  of  one  thousand  tons  can  be  obtained,  with  but 
a  few  months'  development,  from  the  lower  seam,  which 
is  from  6  to  9  ft.  thick.  I  would  work  this  seam  on 
the  pillar-and-stall  plan,  but  would  not  take  out  any 
of  the  pillars,  until  the  boundary  was  reached.  My 
reason  is  that  to  take  out  the  pillars  from  a  seam  9  ft. 
thick,  the  subsequent  caving  would  damage  the  center 
seam,  which  is  only  60  ft.  above.  The  amount  of 
damage  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  strata 
separating  the  seams,  and  may  be  anything  from  a 
little    inconvenience   to    absolute    ruin. 

While  the  required  output  is  being  secured  from  the 
operation  of  the  lower  seam,  I  would  start  work  in  the 
center  seam.  This  seam,  being  from  3  to  5  ft.  thick, 
it  would  be  very  suitable  to  use  the  longwall  system. 
If  the  seam  is  worked  before  the  pillars  are  taken  out 
in  the  seam  below,  it  should  make  an  ideal  seam  in 
which  to  employ  some  type  of  longwall  cutting  machine. 

However,  I  would  not  start  longwall  operations  at 
first;  but  would  drive  a  three-  or  five-entry  system 
toward  the  boundary.  When  that  was  reached  I  would 
open  out  on  the  longwall  system.  The  coal,  being  from 
3  to  5  ft.  thick,  would  require  the  roof  to  be  ripped 
on  the  roadways  and  this  rock,  together  with  the  debris 
from  the  ordinary  working  of  the  seam,  would  serve 
to  build  packwalls  for  the  support  of  the  roof. 

Importance  op  Well  Built  Packs 

Well  built  packs  will  reduce  the  settlement  of  the 
strata  so  that  the  top  seam,  which  is  50  ft.  above,  will 
not  be  damaged.  The  work  in  the  center  seam  should 
be  driven  faster  than  that  in  the  bottom  seam,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  bottom  seam  reaches  the  boundary 
the  coal  will  have  been  worked  out  from  the  center 
seam  in  that  area. 

The  top  seam  can  probably  be  worked  from  the  haul- 
age roads  of  the  middle  seam,  by  means  of  several  rock 
drifts  driven  up  from  the  center  seam.  This  appeals 
to  me  as  a  more  economical  method  of  working  the 
top  seam  than  by  driving  a  separate  haulage  system  for 
the  top  seam  alone,  especially  as  the  required  aggregate 
output  from  all  the  seams  is  only  one  thousand  tons. 

I  would  work  the  top  seam  also  by  the  longwall 
method,  whether  it  is  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
center  seam  or  by   itself.     The  effect   in  the   bottom 
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seam  would  not  be  sufficient  to  do  any  damage  to  the 
top  seam,  as  they  are  160  ft.  apart  and,  in  addition, 
the  working  of  the  center  seam  will  act  to  distribute 
these  effects. 

In  working  the  center  .seam  it  may  not  be  necessar>' 
to  reach  the  boundary  before  starting  the  longwall 
work;  but  that  should  not  hinder  the  progress  toward 
the  boundary.  The  pillars  in  the  bottom  seam,  under 
those  areas  where  the  coal  has  been  worked  in  the 
center  seam,  will  be  available  for  any  emergency;  but, 
unless  such  conditions  arose,  I  would  go  right  to  the 
boundaiy,  before  pulling  the  pillars. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  extent  of  this  property. 
If  it  is  extensive  the  operations  should  be  carried  for- 
ward in  several  directions,  at  the  same  time;  and  if 
the  boundaries  are  a  great  distance  from  the  outlet  it 
will  be  best  to  arrange  for  a  main  haulage  system  that 
will  concentrate  the  output  of  all  three  seams.  The 
best  seam  in  which  to  carry  this  main  haulage  can  only 
be  determined  by  local  conditions,  such  as  the  position  of 
the  face  line  in  the  different  seams,  and  the  nature  of 
the  roof  strata.  These  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  expense  of  maintaining  permanent  haulage  roads. 
The  lower  seam,  having  30  ft.  of  sandrock  for  a  roof, 
should  give  an  opportunity  to  drive  haulage  roads  that 
would  last  during  the  life  of  the  mine,  providing  suffi- 
ciently large  pillars  are  left  to  support  the  roof  and 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  squeeze. 

The  question  of  drainage  has  an  important  bearing, 
especially  on  the  top  seam.  If  there  is  any  probability 
of  this  seam  letting  surface  water  into  the  mine,  it 
may  be  best  to  leave  it,  until  the  other  two  seams  are 
worked  out.  However,  no  mention  is  made  of  this 
factor.  James  Dickson. 

Victoria,   B.   C,   Canada. 


Barometer  re  Depth  of  Shaft 

SOMETIME  ago  I  remember  seeing  a  question 
answered  in  Coal  Age,  regarding  the  increase  in 
barometric  pressure,  in  a  shaft  1,100  ft.  deep,  with  an 
initial  pressure  of  30.2  in.  of  mercury,  at  the  top  of 
the  shaft,  and  temperatures  of  64  and  75  deg.  F.  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  resi>ectively.  Being  busy  at  the 
time,  I  merely  noticed  that  the  answer  given,  namely, 
2.8  in.  seemed  somewhat  higher  than  I  had  ever  observed 
in  practice.  A  further  mention  of  it,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Coal  Age,  again  brought  it  to  my  attention  and  I 
started  to  calculate  what  change  of  pressure  would 
result  by  reason  of  the  depth  of  the  shaft  and  the 
increase  in  temperature. 

As  a  rough  check  on  the  given  figure,  I  think  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  densest  air  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom.  Then,  if  the  estimated  increase  (2.8  in.)  is 
correct,  the  barometric  reading  at  the  shaft  bottom 
would  be  30.2  +  2.8  =  33  in.;  and  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  air  a  foot  high  and  1  sq.in.  in  section  would 
be  (bar.  33  in.,  temp.  75  deg.) 


1.3273  X  33 


0.00056855  lb. 


144  (460  -f  75) 

Now,  even  assuming  this  maximum  density  held  all 
the  way  up  the  shaft,  which  we  know  is  not  the  case, 
the  increase  in  barometric  pressure  due  to  a  depth  of 
1,100  ft.  would  only  be 


1,100  X  0.00056855 
0.491 


Having  gone  this  far,  I  proceeded  to  work  out  the  fol- 
lowing solution,  and  would  appreciate  the  opinion  of 
Coal  Age  as  to  its  being  correct: 

Let  p  ■=  Pressure    (lb.    per   sq.in.); 

X  =  Distance  from  top  of  shaft   (ft.). 

Then,  since  the  temperature  increases  1  deg.  each 
100  ft.  of  depth;  or  0.01  deg.  per  foot  of  depth,  we  have 
for  the  increment  of  pressure, 


lip  =i 


.1  p 


144  (524  -  0.001a;) 


sx;  or 


sx 


p       ^•'^  75.456 -r  1.44X 
Integrating  the  last  expression,  we  have, 

2.7 


log  Cp 


1.44 


log.  (75,456  +  1.44  r) 


Knowing  the  value  of  p  when  x  =  0,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  value  of  C,  the  constant  of  integration,  in  this 
case;  thus, 

30.2 

pii 

Then, 


29.921 


14.697  =  14.834  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


log  C  =  YJl  log  75,456  —  log  14.834 

=  9.1456759  —  1.1712583  =  7.9744176 
To  determine  the  value  of  p„„,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  make  x  =  1,100,  and  1.44  x  =  1.44  X  1.100  = 
1,584,  which  gives, 

logp=  ^  log    (75.456  -f  1,584)  —  7.9744176 
=  9.1625931   —  7.9744176 

=  1.1881755 
Hence, 

p  =  15.423   lb.  per  sq.in. 

The  increase  in  pressure  is  therefore  15.423  —  14.834 
=  0.589  lb.  per  sq.in.,  which  is  equivalent  to  0.589  -^ 
0.49  =  1.20  in.  of  mercury.  James  A.  Block. 

Welch,  W.  Va. 


[We  are  glad  this  correspondent  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  error  that  occurred,  inadvertently,  in  our  reply 
to  the  question  to  which  he  refers.  The  method  by 
integration  he  presents  is  correct,  showing  an  increase 
in  barometric  reading  of  1.2  in.  for  a  depth  of  1,100  ft., 
under  the  given  conditions. — EDITOR.] 


=  1.27  in. 


Reasons  Whv  Shotfirers  Should  be 
Employed  in  Mines 

READING  the  suggestion  of  a  recent  writer,  in  Coal 
.  Age,  who  seems  to  think  that  the  employment  of 
shotfirers  in  a  mine  might  be  considered  as  harmful 
or  dangerous  surprised  me  greatly.  For  myself,  I 
would  not  care  to  even  consider  any  attempt  that  had 
for  its  object  the  elimination  of  shotfirers,  whom  I 
regard  as  important  factors  in  making  and  keeping 
mines  safe  for  work.  There  are  several  important 
reasons  why  shotfirers  should  be  employed  in  mines 
where  the  coal  is  blasted,  and  I  will  mention  a  few  of 
them. 

First,  the  employment  of  shotfirers  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  have  always  in  the  mine  one  experienced  and 
reliable  man  who  is  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
from  40  to  50  miners,  a  comparatively  few  of  whom  can 
be  said  to  be  safe  workmen  if  left  to  follow  their  own 
habits  and  inclinations. 
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Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  was  no  shotfirer 
employed,  in  order  to  secure  the  same  degree  of  safety 
each  of  these  40  or  50  men  would  need  to  have  an  equal 
amount  of  experience  and  be  equally  reliable  as  the  one 
shotfirer.  Even  then,  the  foreman  would  be  obliged  to 
take  many  chances  on  the  experience  and  reliability  of 
these  men,  while  the  shotfirer's  capabilities  are  well 
known  to  him. 

Our  records  show  that,  among  miners,  about  one  man 
in  five  is  killed  by  a  premature  explosion  or  a  misfire, 
or  the  careless  handling  of  powder  in  making  up  a 
charge,  or  other  similar  cause  growing  out  of  his  lack 
of  knowledge  or  skill  in  the  handling  of  explosives  and 
the  shooting  of  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively 
few  shotfirers  are  killed;  and  the  most  of  these  are 
caught  by  a  fall  of  roof  or  coal,  or  die  from  some  similar 
cause  not  directly  connected  with  the  work  of  blasting. 
This  fact  results  not  only  from  their  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  firing  of  shots,  but  is  due  to  their 
constant  vigilance  and  care  to  detect  unsafe  conditions, 
in  firing,  especially  where  gas  is  present. 

A  Mine  Employing  Shotfirers  Requires  to  Be 
Well  Ventilated 

Second,  generally  speaking,  the  employment  of  shot- 
firers in  a  mine  insures  good  ventilation.  No  trust- 
worthy and  reliable  shotfirer  will  fire  a  shot  where  con- 
ditions would  make  it  unsafe;  and  the  ventilation  of 
places  where  shots  are  to  be  fired  is  an  important  factor 
in  respect  to  safety.  I  have  seen  shotfirers  refuse  to 
shoot  coal,  and  the  miner  thought  he  was  being  discrim- 
inated against  until  the  shotfirer  pointed  out  the  danger, 
after  which  the  miner  would  apologize  for  his  lack  of 
foresight  in  placing  the  hole.  It  was  made  clear  to 
him  that  the  firing  of  the  shot  would  not  only  have 
killed  the  miner  and  the  shotfirer,  but  have  caused  the 
death  of  others  in  the  mine. 

Another  feature  to  be  considered  is  the  economy 
effected  by  the  employment  of  shotfirers.  If  I  was  an 
operator,  I  would  rather  spend  $6,000  in  the  payment  of 
wages  to  three  shotfirers,  than  to  have  one  miner  killed 
in  charging  and  firing  his  own  holes.  My  reason  is 
that  the  payment  of  wages  to  live  healthy  men  is  better 
than  the  payment  of  compensation  to  widows  and 
orphans.  I  am  thankful  that  there  are  operators  who 
are  progressive  enough  to  view  the  question  of  employ- 
ing shotfirers  from  this  standpoint. 

Blasting  Coal  or  Rock  by  the  Use  of  Fuse 
AND  Caps  Is  Unsafe 

While  we  are  speaking  of  blasting  coal,  there  is  one 
practice  in  particular  that  should  be  entirely  stopped. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  more 
miners  than  any  other  agency  employed  in  the  shooting 
of  coal  or  rock.  I  refer  to  the  old  fashioned  cap  and 
fuse.  My  preference  is  to  employ  nothing  but  electric 
caps  and  a  firing  battery,  for  this  work,  and  to  use  per- 
missible powder.  The  employment  of  experienced  shot- 
firers will  practically  eliminate  most  or  all  of  the 
dangerous  practices  of  miners. 

As  long  as  we  have  all  classes  of  miners,  .speaking 
different  languages,  and  understanding  little  regarding 
the  requirements  of  the  mining  laws,  it  would  seem  that 
the  employment  of  shotfirers  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  presence  of  reliable  shotfirers  in  the  mine  will  give 
to  every  mine  foreman  an  added  assurance  of  safety, 
since  he  knows  it  is  a  common  trick  of  miners  to  attempt 
to  pull  one  over  on  the  foreman  whenever  the  miner  has 


the  chance.  It  goes  with  out  saying  that  any  miner 
will  keep  his  place  in  better  shape,  owing  to  the  more 
frequent  inspection  by  the  foreman,  assistant  foreman 
and  shotfirer,  than  when  there  is  no  shotfirer  making 
his  rounds. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  there  should  be  shotfirers 
employed  in  more  mines  than  is  the  case  today.  To  my 
mind,  they  are  as  important  to  the  safe  operation  of 
a  mine  as  the  mine  foreman  himself.  As  well  might  the 
latter  be  eliminated,  as  to  throw  out  the  shotfirer.  The 
work  of  the  latter  concerns  the  most  dangerous  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  coal  mining.  F.  W.  S. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 


What  the  Employment  of  Shotfirers 
Has  Accomplished 

SOMEONE  has  been  asked  the  question.  "Are  shot- 
firers harmful?"  This  seems  an  idle  question  in 
view  of  all  the  shotfirer  has  accomplished  in  reducing 
the  number  of  accidents  and  making  the  mining  of  coal 
safer  and  more  efficient.  My  answer  to  such  a  question 
is  that,  if  crime  could  be  legalized,  then  might  we  be 
able  to  consider  the  work  of  the  shotfirer  as  harmful; 
because  then  his  employment  would  interfere  with  prac- 
tices that  are  now  crimes  and  make  the  perpetrators 
punishable  by  law. 

In  my  opinion,  where  a  shotfirer  complies  with  the 
requirements _of  the  mining  law,  I  can  see  no  grounds 
for  thinking  that  his  work  can  be  harmful  in  any 
respect.  To  my  mind,  such  a  suggestion  appears  to  be 
the  height  of  folly  and  must  have  come  from  someone 
having  no  practical  experience. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  what  the  efficient  shot- 
firer has  accomplished  and  what  dangerous  practices 
his  employment  in  a  mine  has  eliminated.  Even  a  mad- 
man, it  cannot  be  assumed,  would  be  willing  to  take  the 
chances  of  again  reverting  to  the  custom  of  a  few  years 
ago,  when  miners  fired  their  own  shots  when  and  where 
they  pleased.  Such  a  practice  would  be  far  more  danger- 
ous today  than  formerly,  because  a  large  majority  of 
the  men  now  employed  are  not  experienced  miners. 

For  this  reason  alone,  the  employment  of  shotfirers  is 
a  means  of  greatly  reducing  the  chances  of  mine  fires 
and  gas  and  dust  explosions.  It  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  work  of  the  shotfirer  has  preserved  the  lives  of 
a  large  number  of  miners  and  there  is  but  one  answer 
to  the  question,  Is  the  shotfirer  harmful?  The  only 
way  in  which  a  shotfirer  can  be  harmful  concerns  him- 
self. In  his  haste  or  disregard  of  necessary  precautions, 
he  may  make  his  work  dangerous;  whereas,  with  good 
judgment  and  skill,  he  can  render  his  vocation  reason- 
ably safe.    His  own  safety  r6sts  largely  with  himself. 

Another  thini?  that  has  increased  the  safety  of  mining 
coal  where  blasting  must  be  performed  is  the  advent  of 
permissible  explosives.  One  has  only  to  look  back  to 
the  time  when  black  powder  was  universally  used  for 
blasting  coal  in  mines.  The  miner  would  drill  a  hole, 
often  on  the  .solid,  and  charge  and  fire  it  with  squib  or 
fuse  taking  many  chances  with  an  overcharge  of  powder, 
a  tight  shot,  short  fuse  and  other  practices  that 
endangered  not  only  his  own  life  but  the  lives  of  all 
in  the  mine.  The  rules  regulating  the  use  of  permissible 
powders  have  greatly  reduced  accidents  by  eliminating 
many  of  these  chances,  but  the  shotfirer  has  accomp- 
lished even  more.  Surely,  no  man  with  common  intel- 
ligence would  say  that  his  work  is  harrhful. 

Perryoplis,  Pa.  R.  W.  LiGHTBURN. 
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KINDLY  explain,  in  Coal  Age,  the  advancing  and 
retreating  methods  of  working  coal  by  both  the 
room-and-pillar  and  the  longwall  systems,  showing  their 
comparative  advantages.  THOMAS  ANDERSON. 

Barnesboro,  Pa. 


In  the  accompanying  figure,  are  illustrated  both  the 
advancing  and  retreating  methods  of  working,  in  the 
room-and-pillar  and  the  longwall  systems  of  mining  coal. 
The  two  upper  sections  show  the  room-and-pillar  system 
and  the  two  lower 
sections,  the  long- 
wall  system  of 
mining.  In  each 
case,  the  left-hand 
figure  is  the  ad- 
vancing method, 
while  the  right- 
hand  figure  repre- 
sents the  retreat- 
ing method,  in  the 
same  system  of 
mining.  It  will 
be  obsen'ed  that 
the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  room- 
and-pillar  system 
of  mining  consist 
in  driving  rooms 
off  the  butt  head- 
ing. The  rooms 
are  turned  nar- 
row for  a  short 
distance,  from 
say  3  to  5  yd.,  and 
then  widened  out 
to  a  width  of  6 
or  8  yd.,  depending  on  conditions 
of  the  seam,  depth  of  cover,  etc. 
is  called  the  "neck"  of  the  room. 

In  the  advancing  method  of  room-and-pillar  work,  the 
rooms  are  driven  up  in  regular  order,  starting  from  the 
entry  pillar,  which  is  left  for  the  protection  of  the  main 
haulage  road  and  air-course.  The  illustration  shows  the 
first  five  rooms  as  having  been  driven  up,  and  the  work 
of  drawing  back  the  pillars  between  the  rooms  as  now 
in  progress. 

In  the  retreating  method  shown  on  the  right,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  butt  headings  have  been  driven 
to  the  boundary  line,  a  distance  of  about  1,300  ft.  from 
the  main  heading,  which  provides  for  the  turning  of 
30  rooms  on  40-ft.  centers,  and  allows  for  the  necessary 
barrier  pillars  protecting  the  main  heading.  The  illus- 
tration  shows   the   work   of   drawing  back   the   pillars 


(Advancing) 
ILLUSTRATING    THE 


in  the  roof  and  floor 
The  narrow  portion 


between  the  rooms  in  progress  in  rooms  23  to  30,  inclu- 
sive. Room  22  has  reached  the  limit  and  the  chain 
pillar  at  the  head  of  this  room  has  been  attacked.  The 
illustration  shows  rooms  19  to  21  as  not  yet  having 
reached  the  limit.  There  is  a  break  in  the  figure  at 
this  point,  the  rooms  outby  from  No.  19  not  being  shown. 
In  the  lower  figure  on  the  left  is  shown  a  section  of 
a  mine  worked  on  the  longwall  advancing  system.  As 
there  shown,  a  solid  pillar  of  coal  is  left  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  shaft,  the  main  roads  being  driven  through 
this  pillar  and  the  longwall  face  started  by  encircling 
the  pillar  with  an  entry.  The  longwall  face  is  then 
opened   up   by   extracting   the   coal    forming  the   outby 

rib  of  this  entry. 
As  this  coal  is 
taken  out,  pack- 
walls  are  built 
and  gateroads  are 
maintained  b  y 
building  solid 
roadside  packs. 
As  shown  in  the 
figure,  diagonal 
roads  are  exten- 
ded at  an  angle 
of  45  deg.  in  each 
direction  from 
the  main  road. 
The  gates  or  gate- 
roads  are  opened 
off  the  diagonal 
roads,  and  these 
gates  are  cut  off 
from  time  to  time 
by  other  diagon- 
als. By  means  of 
this  system  the 
coal  is  hauled 
from  every  part 
of  the  working 
face  to  the  shaft  bottom  by  the  easiest  direct  route. 
In  the  longwall  advancing  system,  it  has  been  found 
an  advantage  in  many  mining  districts  to  maintain  the 
working  face  in  a  series  of  arcs  of  circles,  as  indicated 
in  the  figure.  By  so  doing  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  coal  breaks  better,  while  the  roof  pressure  is  under 
better  control  than  where  the  working  face  is  kept  in  a 
regular  or  uniform  line.  However,  where  the  coal 
breaks  freely,  care  is  required  to  avoid  crushing  at 
exposed  points. 

To  the  right  of  the  section  just  described  is  shown  an 
outline  of  the  longwall  retreating  system,  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  coal  in  this  case  being  made  in  panels.  The 
work  is  started  at  the  boundary  line  and  is  carried  back 
from  the  boundary  line  toward  the  main  heading,  the 
coal  in  each  panel  being  extracted  in  turn.  As  the  coal 
is  taken  out  the  roof  settles  on  the  waste. 
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(Retreating) 
ROOM-AND-PILLAR    AND    THE    LONGWALL 
METHODS  OF  MINING 


Exaniination  Questions 


Answered  by 

James  T.  Beard 


Mine  Managers'  Exaniination  Held  at 
Springfield,  111..  Feb.  17,  18,  1920 

(Selected  Questions) 

Qiies. — What  pressure  would  be  required  to  produce 
and  maintain  an  air  volume  of  150,000  cu.  ft.  per  min., 
in  an  airway  8  x  10  ft.  and  3,000  ft.  long? 

Ans. — The  rubbing  surface  of  this  airway  is 
2(8  +  10)3,000  =  108,000  sq.ft.,  and  the  sectional 
area  8  X  10  =  80  sq.ft.  The  unit  pressure  producing 
the  circulation  of  150,000  cu.ft.  per  min.  is,  therefore, 

fcs  9=  ^  0.00000002  X  108.000  X  150,000"  ^ 
a"  80' 

95  lb.  per  sq.ft. 


P  = 


This  pressure  is  far  greater  than  what  is  used  in 
mining  practice,  and  the  circulation  should  be  divided 
into  two  equal  splits,  which  would  reduce  the  required 
pressure  to  one-eighth  of  the  amount  calculated  or 
95  H-  8  =  12  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  nearly;  or,  say  a  2J-in. 
water  gage. 

Qiies. — In  the  last  question,  what  would  be  the  total 
power  exerted  by  the  fan  engine,  if  70  per  cent  of  the 
power  was  expended  on  the  air? 

Ans. — The  circulation  of  150,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
minute,  under  a  pressure  of  95  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  allowing  an 
efficiency  of  70  per  cent,  would  be 

Qp  150,000  X  95 


H. 


=  619  hp.,  nearly. 


K  33,000       0.70  X  33,000 

Circulating  this  air  in  two  splits,  would  require  but 
one-eighth  of  this  power,  or  say  77  hp. 

Qries. — With  a  fan  8  ft.  in  diameter,  making  250 
r.p.m.  and  passing  62,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per  minute,  under 
a  water  gage  of  1  in.,  what  is  the  equivalent  orifice? 

Ans. — The  "equivalent  orifice"  is  a  term  sometimes 
used  in  mine  ventilation  to  indicate  the  ratio  that  the 
quantity  of  air  in  circulation  (cu.ft.  per  min.)  bears 
to  the  square  root  of  the  water  gage  expressed  in  inches. 
In  this  case,  the  equivalent  orifice  of  the  mine  is 


A   = 


0.0004  Q  _  0.0004  /  62.000 


r  M'.ff. 


1    1 


24.8  sq.ft. 


The  diameter  and  .«ipeed  of  the  fan  does  not  enter 
the  solution. 

Ques. — On  going  to  the  mine  Tuesday  morning,  you 
find  the  fan  making  80  r.p.m.,  the  steam  gage  shows  a 
pressure  of  75  lb.,  and  an  air  current  of  45,000  cu.ft. 
per  min.  is  passing  down  the  shaft,  the  water  gage 
showing  a  reading  of  0.4  in.  On  Wednesday  morning, 
you  find  the  steam  gage  i.s  80  lb.  the  water  gage  0.5  in. 
and  the  <iuantity  of  air  passing  only  40,000  cu.ft.  per 
min.     What  would  you  think  was  wrong? 

Ans. — Both  the  steam  and  water  gages  show  an 
increase,  in  this  case,  while  the  quantity  of  air  in  cir- 
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culation  is  considerably  decreased.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, to  assume  that  the  cause  is  some  obstruction  in 
the  mine  airways,  which  increases  the  mine  resistance, 
thereby  reducing  the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation  but 
increasing  the  water  gage,  while  the  power  on  the  air 
remains  unchanged.  Under  these  conditions  the  speed 
of  the  fan  will  be  slightly  increased,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  less  air  is  flowing  through  the  fan  and  the  power 
absorbed  within  the  ventilator  is  less  than  before,  which 
makes  a  larger  proportion  of  power  available  for  driving 
the  fan. 

Ques. — What  gases  enter  into  the  composition  of  fire- 
damp, and  in  what  proportion? 

Ans. — The  term  "firedamp,"  in  American  practice, 
refers  to  any  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  in  inflammable  or 
explosive  proportions.  It  is  generally  understood  as 
referring  to  an  inflammable  or  explosive  mixture  of 
methane  or  marsh  gas  and  air.  The  lower  inflammable 
limit  of  pure  methane  and  air  is  reached  when  the  pro- 
portion of  gas  to  air  is  about  1 :40,  while  the  mixture 
becomes  explosive  when  the  proportion  is  1:13;  and  the 
maximum  explosive  point  is  reached  when  there  is  just 
suflScient  air  present  to  completely  burn  the  methane. 
The  proportion  of  gas  to  air  is  then  1 :9.57.  The  higher 
explosive  limit  of  this  gas  is  reached  when  the  propor- 
tion of  gas  to  air  is  1:5;  and  the  higher  inflammable 
limit  is  attained  when  the  proportion  is  1 :2.4,  assuming 
normal  air  and  pure  methane  in  each  case. 

These  proportions  of  gas  to  air  vary  somewhat  with 
the  character  of  the  gas,  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the 
method  of  inflammation  or  the  source  of  ignition,  which 
last  concerns  the  volume  and  intensity  of  the  flame  pro- 
ducing ignition.  When  a  firedamp  mixture  is  ignited 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark  through  it  the 
intensity  of  the  initial  impulse  is  much  greater  than 
when  the  ignition  is  caused  by  contact  with  the  flame  of 
an  open  light. 

Ques. — We  have,  in  a  mine,  a  sump  62  ft.  long,  8  ft. 
wide  and  7  ft.  deep;  it  is  full  of  water.  How  long  will 
it  take  a  6-in.  pump  to  empty  this  sump,  the  piston 
speed  being  100  ft.  per  min.,  the  resistance  and  leakage 
of  valves  being  10  per  cent?  There  are  9  two-inch 
pipes  running  full  of  water  into  the  sump, -at  a  velocity 
of  100  ft.  per  min. 

Ans. — The  capacity  of  this  sump  is  62  X  8  X  7  = 
3,472  cu.ft.  The  piston  displacement  of  a  6-in.  pump 
running  at  a  piston  speed  of  100  ft.  per  min.  is 
100(0.7854  X  6=)  -4-  144  =  19.635  cu.ft.  per  min. 
Assuming  a  velocity  of  100  ft.,  per  min.,  the  water 
flowing  into  the  sump  through  9  two-inch  pipes  is 
9  X  100(0.7854  X  2')  h-  144  =  19.635  cu.ft.  per  min. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  since  the  quantity  of  water  flow- 
ing into  the  sump  is  equal  to  the  piston  displacement 
of  the  pump,  the  pump  cannot  empty  the  sump,  which 
will  overflow  when  account  is  taken  of  the  loss  by  leak- 
age in  the  pump. 
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National  Coal  Association  Holds  Convention 


Organization  at  Its  Third  Annual  Meeting  at  Atlantic  City  Re- 
counts Progress  of  the  Year  and  Adopts  Helpful  Resolutions  -Advo- 
cates   Increased  Rates  for  Railroads  and  Separate  Action  on  Coal 


CONVENED  on  the  playgrounds  of  Atlantic  City, 
the  bituminous  coal  operators  met  on  May  25,  26 
and  27  for  serious  discussion  and  frolic.  The 
subjects  of  serious  discussion  were  relations  with  the 
railroads  and  with  the 
Government,  and  as  the 
meetings  were  held  only 
in  the  mornings,  the 
afternoons  and  evenings 
were  largely  available  for 
pleasure.  The  size  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  gather- 
ing were  reduced  by  the 
absence  of  the  Indiana 
delegation,  to  which 
Judge  Anderson  had  re- 
fused passports  for  the 
trip.  The  first  day  was 
devoted  to  the  address  of 
the  retiring  president, 
H.  N.  Taylor,  which  is 
printed  in  full  in  this 
issue  of  Coal  Age,  and  to 
preliminary  consideration 
of  reports  of  various  offi- 
cers and  committees.  The 
report  of  the  Railroad 
Relations  Committee  on 
the  assigned  car  question 
met  with  full  approval, 
but  a  resolution  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Com- 
mission putting  the  asso- 
ciation on  record  as 
favoring  the  rate  advance 
asked  by  the  roads  was 
not  so  easily  passed.  Some 
contended  that  as  the  coal 
producers  are  not  the  ones 
who  pay  the  freight  on 
coal  they  are  not  the  ones 
to  endorse  an  advance  in 
freight  charges.  The 
broader  view,  that  the 
coal    industry    needs    the  Daniel 

railroads  and  should  give  '  President  of  the  National 
this   measure  of  support, 

prevailed,  however,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  convention 
the  i-esolution  was  passed. 

■  Tuesday  afternoon  found  many  of  the  visitors  on  the 
golf  links'  at  Sea  View,  the  country  club  having  extended 
the  courtesy  of  the  course  to  the  delegates.  In  the  eve- 
ning a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  topic  again  vvas 
assigned  cars.  It  is  now  clearly  understood  that  the 
only  hope  for  a  release  from  this  practice  lies  in  legal 
action,  the  railroads  standing  on  their  rights  as  defined 
by  Commissioner  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Notwithstanding  the  pressure  that  is 
being  brought  to -bear"  ■on  the  con^mis.^ion  by  interests 
opposed  to   the  assigned   car  practice,   those   in   touch 


with    the   situation    are   not   hopeful   for   a   change   of 
attitude  by  that  body. 

Election  of  directors  at  large,  which  was  held  by 
secret  ballot,  occupied  the  early  part  of  the  morning  on 

Wednesday.  A  spirited 
contest  had  been  in  prog- 
ress from  the  previous 
day  to  gain  these  posi- 
tions, of  which  four  were 
to  be  filled.  Interest  in 
the  outcome  of  the  ballot 
did  not  interfere  with  the 
attention  given  to  the 
speaker  of  the  morning, 
Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  man- 
aging director  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation.  Mr. 
Meyer  told  in  simple  lan- 
guage the  story  of  how 
and  why  the  world  has 
been  financed  since  the 
war  began  in  1914,  and 
made  it  plain  that  con- 
ditions cannot  remain  as 
they  now  are  and  crops 
be  moved  next  fall. 
Throughout  the  country, 
Mr.  Meyer  said,  there  is 
a  manifest  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  industries  and  great 
business  enterprises  to 
bring  about  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  economic  sit- 
uation. He  pointed  out 
that  economy  in  these  en- 
terprises is  as  immedi- 
ately essential  as  is  econ- 
omy with  the  individual. 
Not  alone  must  the  United 
States  make  sure  that  it 
produces  enough  for  its 
own  market,  Mr.  Meyer 
went  on  to  say-,'  but-  it 
B.   Wentz  must  endeavor  to'create  a 

Coal  Association,  1920-1921.  surplus    to    meet    foreign 

demands.  All  of  Europe, 
he  said,  is  looking  to  the  United  States  for  products, 
and  if  financial  relations  between  this  country  and 
Europe  are  to  be  improved  America  must  sell  com- 
modities in  great  quantities  abroad.  The  w'hole  world, 
he  said,  will  need  products  from  the  United  States  for 
some  time  to  come. 

It  has  become  more  apparent  than  ever  in  the  last 
few  months,  Mr.  Meyer  said,  that  the  Government  must 
take  a  greater  interest  in  industry,  and  he  urged  at  the 
same  time  that  industry  "mflst' have  a  greater  interest 
in  the  Government." 

•   Wednesday  evening  the  new  officers  for  thp  coming 
vear  were  announced,  having  been  earlier  selected  by 
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the  newly-elected  board  of  directors.  Moving  pictures 
of  the  new  mining  machine  that  cuts,  picks  down  and 
loads  coal  all  in  one  operation  were  exhibited  by  the 
Jeffery  Machine  Co. 

The  last  morning  was  the  best  of  all.  To  begin, 
A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  told 
the  assembled  operators  of  the  tasks  that  confronted  the 
transportation  system  of  the  country  when  we  entered 
the  war  and  how  the  roads,  though  lacking  equipment 


President  Taylor,  in  his  closing  address,  said: 
"There  is  too  much  Government  in  business, 
and  not  enough  business  in  Government." 
Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  managing  director  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation,  however,  thought 
that  the  Government  should  take  a  greater 
interest  in  industry,  urging  at  the  same  time 
that  industry  "must  have  a  greater  interest 
in  the  Government." 


and   facilities   for   which   they   had   been    refused   the 
revenue,  met  the  demands  of  the  war  period. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Smith  told  the  convention  that 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  in  order  to  build  the  car 
equipment  urgently  needed,  must  spend  approximately 
$700,000,000  at  once.  The  New  York  Central  lines  in 
the  last  month,  he  said,  had  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $50,000,000  to  buy  coal  cars  and  locomotives. 

"We  have  a  tremendous  problem  ahead  of  us  in 
furnishing  the  transportation  needed  by  the  country's 
industries,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "Unless  we  can  get  the 
money  with  which  to  do  it,  the  critical  situation  con- 
fronting the  industry  today  will  become  worse.  The 
people  do  not  realize  how  acute  the  situation  is  today. 
Industries  are  in  deep  distress,  all  for  the  want  of 
transportation.  The  coal  industry  is  in  distress;  the 
steel  mills  are  in  distress.  This  country  is  in  more 
trouble,  I  think,  than  it  ever  has  been  in,  even  in  time  of 
war,  because  of  the  need  of  this  vital  necessity, 
transportation. 

"I  know  we  are  going  to  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
during  the  coming  winter  because  of  this  transportation 
problem.  You  can  be  pretty  sure  of  it.  We  need  co- 
operation everywhere  if  this  country  is  to  find  the  way 
out.  The  whole  transportation  system  of  the  countiy 
is  'stymied,'  but  I  am  optimist  enough  to  believe  we 
will  be  able  to  work  out  the  difficulty.  To  do  it  we 
must  raise  the  money  we  need — we  have  simply  got 
to  do  it" 

Transportation  Troubles  to  Continue  in  1921 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  editor  of  Leslie's  Weekly  and 
famed  as  a  student  of  men  and  a  speaker  to  men,  spoke 
last.  It  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  that  he  brought  the 
house  to  its  feet — he  did  that  and  more,  for  he  left 
impressions  for  good  with  every  one  that  heard  him. 
The  next  best  thing  to  hearing  Dr.  Eaton  is  to  read 
what  he  said,  and  we  will  publish  his  address  in  full  in 
Coal  Age  in  a  coming  issue.  Some  of  his  remarks 
should  be  noted  at  once. 

"The  one  supreme  thiriK  that  we  are  up  against  in 
industry  is  to  get  production,"  said  Dr.  Eaton.  "The 
out.standing  difficulty  right  now  in  industry  is  the  lack 
of  disposition  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  to  do  the 


work  that  is  ahead  of  them.  The  country  is  under  a 
frightful  nervous  distraction  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
Mountebanks  and  demagogues  are  leading  unthinking 
workmen  astray.  Antagonism  to  organized  industry, 
hatred  and  suspicion  have  developed  under  a  false  lead- 
ership. What  we  must  have  is  a  better  understanding 
all  around. 

"We  must  have  a  leadership  that  will  educate.  We 
must  have  leaders  in  industry  as  well  as  in  govern- 
mental life  who  will  show  the  people  the  evils  of  the 
existing  trend  and  who  will  help  the  country  pass  out 
of  the  age  of  chaos  and  into  a  period  of  success.  We 
must  develop  the  human  element  among  our  working 
people.  We  must  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  confront  those  who  govern  our  great  in- 
dustries. The  leaders  of  industry  themselves  must  get 
closer  to  their  own  men.  If  they  do  not,  the  men  will 
go  elsewhere  for  leadership. 

"We  can  no  longer  leave  this  nation  in  the  hands  of 
the  demagogue,  the  self-seeker  and  the  ignoramus. 
Need  of  production  today  is  so  appaling  that  I  fail  to 
see  how  any  one  can  sleep  over  it,  and  yet  agitators 
are  constantly  demanding  more  wages,  more  wages  and 
putting  into  the  heads  of  the  workers  the  idea  of  less 
work.  Next  year  will  see  food  prices  higher  than  ever, 
and  unless  there  is  advanced  production  in  other  com- 
modities, there  can  be  no  lowering  of  prices  for  any- 
thing. 

"Unless  all  of  us  get  down  to  the  idea  of  increased 
production  and  abstaining  from  buying  things  that 
we  don't  actually  need  this  country  within  the  next 
twelve  months  will  find  itself  worse  off  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  since  the  war  began. 

"Conservative  leadership  all  along  the  line  is  needed. 
Moral  cowards  who  are  spreading  discontent  must  be 
put  dovra.  People  must  quit  theorizing  and  get  to  work. 
We  will  win  this  fight  for  the  readjustment  of  our 
economic  life  if  we  gird  ourselves  for  the  great  fight 
ahead  of  us.  It  will  take  courage  and  strength  to  do  it." 
In  the  effort  to  end  the  freight  tie-up  and  to  help 
the  railroads  out  of  their  difficulties  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted : 

"Whereas,  The  present  insufficient  production  of 
coal  is  directly  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and 

"Whereas,  The  quickest  way  to  rehabilitate  the 
railroads  and  enable  them  to  secure  the  needed  equip- 
ment and  give  the  service  which  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  of  all  commodities,  including  coal, 
is  to  re-establish  railroad  financial  credit, 

"Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  coal  industry 
recognizes  the  need  for  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
revenues  of  the  railroads,  sufficient  to  insure  their  sol- 
vency and  prosperity,  by  means  of  an  increase  in 
freight  and  passenger  rates.  However,  the  coal  in- 
dustry desires  assurance  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  this  endorsement  of  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  all  freight  rates  will  not  prejudice 
the  right  of  any  parties  interested  to  obtain  redress 
hereafter,  first  if  the  differentials  are  inequitable  as 
between  different  mines  or  different  producing  districts, 
and  second,  if  rates  themselves  are  excessive,  unreason- 
able or  discriminatory. 

"The  coal  industry  desires  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  coal  consumers  have  already  borne  more  than 
their  share  of  increased  cost  of  transportation  and  that 
the  public  welfare  might  be  conserved  by  adopting  a 
higher  percentage  of  increases  on  freight  of  greater 
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S         PROFIT    9.72    PER    CENT 


Profits  in  the  Coal  Industry 

With  an  average  investment  in 
developed  coal  lands  and  working: 
plant  of  $2.62  per  ton  of  output 
ill  1918,  the  best  year  the  industry 
ever  had,  the  total  investment  in 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  is  in- 
dicated to  be  more  than  $1,500,- 
000,000,  on  which,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  earn- 
ings  were   made  of  9.72  per  cent. 

The  total  investment  in  the  bi- 
tuminous industry  was  but  slightly 
greater  in  1919  than  in  1918,  but 
the   output   was   21   per   cent  less. 


value  and  a  lower  percentage  of  increase  than  proposed 
on  coal,  which  is  the  basis  of  industry." 

In  reference  to  the  nationwide  shortage  of  coal  the 
association  went  on  record  as  follows: 

"The  National  Coal  Association  deplores  the  existing 
shortage  in  coal  production  and  declares  that  present 
conditions  are  due  solely  to  the  lack  of  empty  railroad 
cars  in  which  to  load  coal  at  the  mines,  and  to  delays 
in  transporting  coal  to  destination." 

The  operators  also  expressed  themselves  as  in  favor 
of  publicity  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  coal  industry, 
as  shown  in  the  following: 

"The  National  Coal  Association  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  Frelinghuysen  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  present  the  facts  before  a  fair 
and  impartial  tribunal  in  such  a  way  as  to  better  ad- 
vise the  people  of  the  country  as  to  the  problems  of  the 
industry,  because  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  industry  arise  from  lack  of  infor- 
mation on  the  part  of  the  public." 

To  bring  about  the  more  general  adoption  of  the 
standardized  accounting  system  of  the  association  this 
resolution  was  adopted : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  members  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  that  the  officers  thereof  use  their  influence 
for  the  general  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  the 
principles  adopted  by  this  organization  for  cost  account- 
ing so  that  there  can  be  no  disputes  as  to  returns  made 
to  the  Government  or  duplications  thereof,  thereby 
eliminating  confusion  and  expense  to  the  coal  industry 
as  well  as  to  the  Government." 

In  the  matter  of  government  regulation  of  industry 
the  sentiment  of  the  organization  is  clearly  expressed 
in  this  resolution: 

"The  coal  industrj'  of  the  United  States,  represented 
by  the  National  Coal  Association,  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  any  legislation  imposing  additional 
regulation  upon  commerce  and  industry  and  is  especially 
opposed  to  legislation  which  singles  out  any  one  indus- 
try for  regulation  by  special  commission." 

Officers  of  the  association  elected  to  serve  for  the 
year  1920-1921  were  as  follows: 

President,  D.  B.  Wentz,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Vice- 
Presidents,  A.  M.  Ogle,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Erskine 
Ramsay,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  J.  G.  Bradley,  Dundon, 
W.  Va. ;  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Treas- 
urer, J.  J.  Tiemey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Secretary,  W. 
B.  Reed,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Directors  at  large,  Philip  Penna,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.; 
Michael  Gallagher,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  P.  Walsh.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ;  D.  B.  Wentz,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Directors 


by  fields,  G.  H.  Barker,  Ohio;  C.  E.  Bockus,  Virginia; 
W.  D.  Barnum,  Washington;  T.  T.  Brewster,  Illinois; 
W.  ,1.  Carney,  Montana  and  So.  Wyoming;  Ira  Clemens, 
Kansas;  E.  M.  Gray,  Iowa;  T.  W.  Guthrie,  Pennsyl- 
\ania;  T.  H.  Watkins,  Pennsylvania;  W.  H.  Huff,  Col- 
orado and  New  Mexico;  A.  M.  Ogle,  Indiana;  Ers- 
kine Ramsay,  Alabama;  C.  W.  Taylor,  West  Kentucky; 
R.  T.  Price,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  J. 
J.  Tierney,  West  Virginia. 

Geo.  W.  Reed  succeeds  F.  S.  Peabody  (resigned),  and 
C.  W.  Watson  succeeds  J.  H.  Wheelwright   (deceased). 

Bureau  of  Coal  Economics 

Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Coal  Economics  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  was  endorsed  by  the  convention 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted  promising  the  continued 

support  of  individual  mem- 
bers and  local  associations 
in  this  work.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  need  for  ac- 
curate, comprehensive  data 
on  coal  is  greater  today 
than  ever  before  and  that 
the  key  to  success  is  the 
co-operation  of  the  men  in 
the  field.  The  bureau  can  do 
nothing  unless  the  figures 
are  sent  in  to  Washington. 
Vice-President  Morrow  said 
that  the  statement  recently 
made  by  Commissioner 
Wooley  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that 
with  the  27-per  cent  increase 
in  wages  the  operators  had 
added  $2  to  the  mine  price 
of  coal  could  not  be  refuted 
because  the  local  associations 
Distribution  Of  Mining  cost  j^^j  ^^^  fumished  the  Na- 
tional with  the  figures  on  realization,  though  they  had 
repeatedly  been  called  for. 

Large  scale  charts  showing  the  investment  and  profits 
of  the  coal  industry,  time  worked  and  lost  because  of  car 
shortage  and  for  other  reasons,  the  division  of  cost  as 
between  labor,  supplies  and  other  items  and  of  receipts 
between  various  items  of  cost  and  profit,  and  one  show- 
ing the  relation  of  the  increase  of  cost  of  production 
and  short  running  time,  were  exhibited  on  the  wall  of 
the  convention  room.  Some  of  these  are  reproduced 
herewith.  The  bureau  has  in  preparation  numerous 
other  diagrams  of  distinct  educational  value  and  will 
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have  a  permanent  exhibit  at  the  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

Last  year  the  National  Coal  Association  had  ap- 
proximately 2,150  member  companies.  This  year,  1919- 
1920,  there  are  under  2,100  member  companies.  The 
decrease  is  primarly  due  to  the  number  of  small  com- 
panies that  went  out  of  business  in  the  past  eighteen 
months.  In  1918  the  paid  membership  of  the  National 
represented  60  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
country,  whereas  in  1919  it  was  61.5  per  cent,  show- 
ing that  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  strength 
of  the  organization. 

A  measure  of  the  work  done  by  the  Washington  office 
of  the  association  is  found  in  the  record  of  correspond- 
ence for  last  year.  Mr.  Morrow  reported  that  more 
than  1,300  letters  asking  for  information  and  advice 
were  received  from  coal  operators.  In  answer  more 
than  1,400  letters  were  sent  out,  in  addition  to  which 
some  12,000  circular  letters  were  mailed  to  the  mem- 
bership and  a  vast  amount  of  other  material  was 
furnished.  It  is  estimated  that  about  40,000  letters 
of  all  sorts  were  mailed  out  by  the  Washington  office 
in  the  year  just  closed.  More  than  5,000  telegrams 
were  received  asking  for  immediate  service  from  the 
Washington  staff.  In  reply  6,334  telegrams  were  sent 
out.  The  Washington  office  answered  more  than  800 
long  distance  telephone  calls  on  important  matters  and 
called  981  times. 

Having  completed  its  third  and  most  successful  year, 
the  association  expressed  its  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  its  officers  and  directors  for  their  contribution  to 
the  accomplishment   of  such  splendid  results. 


Reserve  Board  Lays  Low  Coal  Supply  to 
Inadequate  Car  Supply 

IN  reviewing  the  genei-al  business  situation  for  May, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  comments  on  the  coal 
situation   as   follows : 

"Coal  conditions  have  been  particularly  important  in 
connection  with  iron  and  steel,  as  with  other  indus- 
tries. The  state  of  things  in  regard  to  coal  is  now 
very  acute  in  some  districts.  In  district  No.  2  (New 
York)  the  supply  is  far  below  the  demand  and  con- 
.sumers  are  bidding  against  one  another.  Railroads  'are 
more  or  less  the  victims  of  systematic  sabotage  at  their 
terminals.'  Car  supply  at  the  mines  is  only  30  per  cent 
of  normal,  while  the  labor  situation  there  also  is  un- 
settled. The  situation  as  a  whole  'is  such  as  to  cause 
^considerable  concern  among  conservative  coal  men'  and 
transportation  is  regarded  as  a  fundamental  factor  re- 
jquiring  improvement. 

"In  the  Middle  West  (district  No.  4 — Cleveland)  coal 
shipments  have  fallen  off.  At  Lake  ports  during  April 
they  were  about  one-third  of  what  they  were  in  April, 
1919.  Lake  shippers  will  pool  their  coal  in  order  to 
increa.'ie  the  movement,  but  this  is  only  a  partial  remedy. 
Fuel  prices  are  the  highest  on  record  in  the  Lake  trade.' 
Not  only  does  a  g:eneral  shortage  of  coal  exist  now 
hut  a  shortage  is  foreseen  for  next  winter  which 
may  curtajl  production  of  iron  and  steel  at  interior 
furnaces. 

"In  district  No.  6  (Atlanta)  coal  production  is  being 
Jield  down,  mines  being  able  to  get  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  cars.  Labor,  however,  shows  no  discontent  and 
ithere  is  small  movement  of  coal  in  foreign  trade.  Rail- 
roads throughout   the  district   have  placed  order's   for 


fuel  for  the  next  twelve  months,  'the  amount  in  every 
instance  being  larger  and  the  price  higher  than  ever 
before.' 

"Production  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  country  at 
large  during  April  amounted  to  32,006,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  46,792,000  tons  during  March  and  32,164,000 
tons  during  March,  1919,  the  respective  index  numbers 
being  86,  126  and  87.  Labor  difficulties,  although 
sporadically  existing,  appear  to  be  a  relatively  minor 
factor  in  coal  production  as  compared  with  the  influence 
of  car  shortage.    No  reduction  of  prices  is  in  sight." 


Ten  Million  Barrels  of  Oil  a  Year 
Required  by  the  Navy 

NA'VY  requirements  for  fuel  oil  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  will  be  in  excess  of  8,000,000  barrels.  This 
is  in  addition  to  2,621,000  gallons  of  lubricating  oil 
needed.  This  is  the  estimate  of  Admiral  R.  S.  Griffin, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  statement  as  to  the  navy's  oil  requirements 
Admiral  Griffin  said : 

"The  demand  for  oil  for  the  navy  alone  looks  very 
formidable  in  comparison  with  the  requirements  of 
two  or  three  years  ago.  When  it  is  considered  that  a 
large  number  of  merchant  ships  completed  during  the 
last  three  years  also  burn  oil,  and  that  many  industrial 
establishments  recently  have  converted  their  power 
equipment  to  oil  burning,  the  question  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fuel  oil  for  the  navy  becomes  one  of  great 
concern. 

"1  share  the  view  of  many  regarding  the  national 
importance  of  conserving  our  oil.  Without  an  assured 
supply  our  navy  would  be  practically  useless,  and  I 
shudder  to  think  what  the  result  would  be  if  anything 
should  occur  that  even  remotely  would  threaten  this 
supply. 

"We  now  have  in  commission  seven  battleships  of  a 
combined  horsepower  of  204,000  which  burn  oil  only. 
In  addition  to  these  we  have  building  twelve  other 
battleships  of  533,000  hp. ;  six  battle  cruisers  of  1,080,- 
000  hp. ;  and  ten  scout  cruisers  of  900,000  hp. ;  making 
a  total  under  construction  of  these  three  classes  of  ships 
aggregating  2,513,000  hp. 

"In  oil  burning  destroyers  we  have  actually  completed 
234  with  an  aggregate  horsepower  of  5,626,000,  and 
have  under  construction  eighty-seven  others  which  will 
be  completed  during  the  next  fiscal  year  and  will  bring 
the  total  horsepower  of  destroyers  up  to  7,975,000. 

"Our  submarines  already  completed  aggregate  about 
SO,OCO  hp.  in  Diesel  engines,  and  those  under  construc- 
tion will  more  than  double  this  figure. 

"Besides  these  vessels  of  a  purely  military  character, 
we  have  others  such  as  mine  sweepers,  tugs,  destroyer 
and  submarine  tenders,  and  fuel  ships  in  which  oil  is 
used  as  fuel,  whose  horsepower  aggregates  173,400. 

"To  sum  up,  we  actually  have  completed  and  ready  for 
service  vessels  aggregating  more  than  (;,000,000  hp.  in 
which  oil  alone  is  used  for  fuel,  and  have  under  con- 
struction other  vessels  which  will  bring  this  total  up  to 
nearly  9,000,000  hp."    ' 


H.  Mortimer  Lamb,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Mining 
Institute,  owing  to  ill-health  has  been  obliged  to  resign 
his  position  as  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Mining  In- 
stitute. His  resignation,  on  being  conveyed  to  the 
Council,  was  regretfully  accepted. 
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Senate  Passes  Bill  to  Sell  Government- 
Owned  Ships  to  Private  Buyers 

ON  May  21  the  Senate — no  record  of  the  vote  being 
given — passed  the  House  Merchant  Marine  bill 
providing  for  a  permanent  merchant  marine  policy.  The 
measure  provides  for  the  sale  of  Government-owned 
ships  to  American  citizens  or  corporations  as  soon  as 
advisable  and,  pending  such  sale,  for  their  operation 
either  by  the  Government  or  under  lease. 


Trade  Commission  Reports  Producing  Costs 
in  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 

COAL  producing  costs  in  Alabama,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  have  iust  been  made  public  in  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  latest  report.  It  is  the  fourth 
report  of  its  kind.  The  first  report  covered  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania;  the  second 
report  covered  the  production  of  anthracite  in  the  same 
state,  while  report  No.  3  covered  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  in  Illinois. 

The  tabulation  of  costs  in  Alabama  refute  most 
decidedly  the  sensational  charges  of  profiteering  made 
last  year  by  Representative  Huddleston.  The  com- 
pilation shows  that  for  district  No.  1  sixty-three  cents 
of  each  dollar  paid  for  coal  at  the  mine  went  to  labor, 
fourteen  cents  for  supplies,  thirteen  cents  for  general 
expenses,  and  ten  cents  went  to  the  operator,  from 
which  ten  cents  sales  expense,  interest  and  Federal 
taxes  must  be  deducted.  The  remainder  is  the  oper- 
ator's profit.  Similar  divisions  of  costs  for  the  other 
Alabama  districts  are  shown. 

One  point  in  the  report,  the  unreliability  of  averages, 
is  brought  out  with  particular  clearness.  One  of  the 
tables  covering  operations  in  Tennessee  district  No.  1 
shows  a  drop  of  forty  cents  in  the  sales  realization  for 
September  as  compared  with  August.  It  happened  that 
a  strike  closed  down  the  mines  in  the  district  which 
had  been  receiving  the  higher  average  sales  realization. 
Those  which  continued  in  operation  happened  to  have 
comparath'ely  low  sales  realization.  As  a  result  the 
average  sales  realization  was  in  no  way  typical  for  the 
field. 

Among  the  new  features  brought  out  in  the  No.  4 
report  are  figures  having  a  bearing  on  the  coking  of 
coal  by  producers.  One  of  the  tabulations  compares 
costs,  sales  realizations  and  margins  between  operators 
who  coked  different  proportions  of  their  output. 

The  report  points  out  that  diverse  conditions  exist 
in  the  districts  covered  and  that  there  is  danger  in 
applying  widely  some  of  the  generalization  drawn.  In 
that   connection   the   commission   says: 

"It  is  desirable  to  point  out  the  diverse  conditions 
which  have  existed  during  the  past  three  years  between 


the  different  coal-producing  districts  in  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.  There  were  districts  where  a 
period  showing  a  lower  margin  than  the  preceding 
period  had  an  increase  of  output.  There  also  were 
districts  whore  a  period  showing  a  higher  margin  than 
its  preceding  period  had  decreased  production. 

"The  explanation  of  such  different  results  must  be 
sought  in  the  particular  conditions  which  have  existed 
in  each  producing  district.  There  is  great  danger  in 
applying  widely  some  of  the  generalizations  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  particular  districts  or  states.  The 
collecting  of  definite  up-to-date  information  covering 
the  whole  industry  and  making  it  readily  available  for 
use   is,   therefore,   highly   desirable." 


Walter  Durand  Takes  Charge  of  Coal 
Cost  Compilation 

WITH  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  coal  activ- 
ities in  the  limelight  there  is  particular  interest 
at  this  time  in  the  man  who  actually  handles  the  cost 
figures  and  who  directs  the  compilation  of  the  reports 

on  costs  of  produc- 
tion. Since  June  1 
Walter  Durand  has 
been  in  charge  of 
this  work.  He  suc- 
ceeded David  L. 
Wing,  who  has 
opened  an  office  as 
a  consulting  econ- 
omist. Mr.  Dur- 
and is  well  known 
among  anthracite 
operators,  as  it  was 
he  who  had  charge 
of  the  anthracite 
investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Com- 
mission shortly  be- 
fore the  war.  Mr.  Durand  was  born  in  Romeo,  Mich. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools 
of  South  Dakota  and  Ohio.  He  was  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin  College  in  1896,  and  did  his  post-graduate  work  at 
Harvard.  He  devoted  several  years  to  teaching  and 
was  a  mfember  of  the  faculty  at  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  at  Oberlin  College. 
He  entered  the  Government  service  in  1908  as  an 
economist  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  which  was 
absorbed  later  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  foreign  trade  investigation  from 
which  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  was  an  outgrowth.  For 
several  years  he  has  occupied  the  position  of  assistant 
chief  economist   of  the   Federal    Trade   Commission. 
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Miners'  and  Operators'  Trial 
Set  for  November  8 

Judge    Anderson    Overrules    Hughes    Demurrer    and 

Motion  to  Quash  Indictment,  Declaring  Section  9 

of  Lever  Act  Constitutional 

WITH  the  decision  May  26  of  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson, 
of  the  Indiana  District  Federal  Court,  that  section 
9  of  the  Lever  Act  is  constitutional  and  the  overruling 
of  a  demurrer  presented  by  Judge  Charles  Evans 
Hug'hes  on  behalf  of  the  indicted  mine  workers'  officials, 
the  case  of  fifty-seven  bituminous  operators  and  miners 
was  set  for  trial  Nov.  8.  All  those  indicted  pleaded  not 
guilty.  The  judge's  decision  was  made  on  a  motion  by 
Judge  Hughes  to  quash  the  indictments. 

The  decision  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Lever 
Act  overruled  the  motion  to  quash  in  so  far  as  the 
five  counts  of  the  indictment  based  on  Section  9  were 
concerned.  Section  4  and  Section  26  of  the  original 
Lever  Act  and  Section  4  of  the  amendment  of  Oct.  22, 
1919,  upon  which  thirteen  other  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment were  based,  were  held  unconstitutional  and  void 
by  the  Court  in  his  ruling. 

Argument  on  the  demurrer  to  the  indictment  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Hughes  immediately  after  the  ruling  on 
the  motion  to  quash.  Passing  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  section  upon  which  the  remaining  counts 
were  based,  Mr.  Hughes  contended  that  Section  9  of 
the  act  did  not  apply,  but  was  superseded  by  the  action 
of  the  President  in  regulating  the  fuel  industry  under 
the  powers  granted  him  by  Section  25  of  the  same  act. 

He  held  that  during  the  time  regulation  of  the  coal 
industf-y  was  effective  under  section  25,  the  general 
statute,  section  9,  did  not  apply,  but  was  overridden  by 
section  25,  which  was  specific  in  regard  to  the  coal 
industry. 

Mr.  Hughes'  second  line  of  attack  upon  the  indict- 
men  was  the  contention  that  the  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment were  defective  and  insufficient  in  that  they  were 
couched  in  such  vague,  indefinite  and  general  terms  as 
to  not  inform  the  defendants  of  the  charges  against 
them.  He  said  the  Government  had  no  right  to  come 
into  court  with  a  general  "omnibus"  statement  that  the 
defendants  had  limited  facilities.  He  cited  a  parallel 
case  under  the  Espionage  Act  in  which  a  demurrer  had 
been  sustained  because  of  the  vagueness  of  the  aver- 
ments, which  he  asserted  were  no  more  indefinite  than 
those  in  the  present  case. 

In  a  supplemental  argument  Samuel  D.  Miller,  in 
defen.se  of  the  operators,  stressed  the  contention  that 
Congress  had  not  meant  section  9  to  be  applicable  during 
the  period  in  which  section  25  was  in  effect. 

"Why  didn't  Congress  say  so?"  queried  the  Court. 
"I  was  not  a  member  of  Congress  at  that  time,  your 
Honor,"  Mr.  Miller  replied. 

"Well  you  haven't  got  that  to  answer  for,"  rejoined 
the  Court. 

Pleas  of  not  guilty  were  entered  by  the  following 
Indiana  operators:  H.  M.  Ferguson,  David  Terhune, 
Robert  J.  Smith,  Henry  Smith,  Archibald  Spears, 
George  A.  Anthony,  William  J.  Hamilton,  John  A. 
Templeton,  William  Epperson,  Banus  E.  Neal,  Valentine 
Martin,  Alfred  .M.  Ogle,  .Jabez  Wooley,  William  P.  Zim- 
merman, Thomas  Byers,  M.  E.  Mogg,  David  Ingle,  W.  H. 
Tobin,  William  Zeller,  Edward  Shirkie,  Edward  Hackett, 
George  A.  Van   Dyke,  William  J.   Freeman,   Edwin   D. 


Logsden,  Phil  H.  Penna,  G.  H.  Richards,  Hugh  Shirkie, 
Homer  B.  Talley,  Walter  D.  Talley,  Warren  F.  Smith, 
Frank  Thorpe  and  John  Kelly. 

The  following  Indiana  mine  worker  officials  entered 
similar  pleas :  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America;  Philip  Murray,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers;  William  Green,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  United  Mine  Workers;  William 
Raney,  William  Mitch,  John  Hessler,  James  A.  McKin- 
ney,  Harry  Such,  Charles  Fettlinger,  Harry  Lentz,  U.  G. 
Hall,  John  Little,  Jack  McQuade,  John  Chesterfield, 
Robert  Perry  and  Ed  Haverkamp. 

Pennsylvania  miners  who  entered  pleas  of  not  guilty 
are:  William  C.  Cavanaugh,  P.  T.  Fagan,  Robert  R. 
Gibbons,  William  Harge.st,  Thomas  Hughes,  Frank 
Leithold,  John  McWee  and  John  O'Leary. 

Those  indicted  from  Illinois  and  Ohio  were  not  in 
court  pending  a  settlement  of  their  suits  to  prevent 
prosecution  in  the  Indiana  court. 

The  ruling  by  Judge  Anderson  is  expected  to  have  a 
material  effect  on  the  prosecution  of  alleged  profiteers 
in  the  Indiana  district.  Section  4  of  the  act  as  amended 
was  one  of  the  sections  held  unconstitutional  and  it 
was  under  this  section  that  Charles  P.  Tighe,  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  made 
affidavit  against  an  Indiana  company  recently. 


Indiana  Strip  Mine  Operators  Grant 
Most  of  Workers'  Demands 

AF'TER  granting  most  of  the  mine  workers'  demands 
.  the  joint  convention  of  the  strip  miners  and  the 
strip  mine  operators  of  district  No.  11  adjourned  May 
25.  All  matters  not  decided  were  taken  under  advise- 
ment by  a  joint  committee.  First  of  the  miners' 
requests,  that  which  gave  the  mine  committee  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  mine  engineei's,  was  granted  with  little 
discussion.  The  fourth  demand,  making  the  time  and 
one-half  pay  for  over-time  work  apply  to  pumpers,  night 
watchmen  and  boiler  cleaners,  also  was  granted.  The 
fifth,  which  had  to  do  with  an  increase  in  the  death 
benefits,  was  granted  and  it  was  agreed  to  rewrite  sec- 
tion 19  regarding  the  promotion  of  men  according  to 
seniority. 

The  sixth  demand,  however,  which  asked  that  steam 
shovel  men  be  increased  to  $225  a  month  and  that  all 
other  monthly  men  be  brought  up  to  the  20  per  cent 
increase  awarded  by  the  national  commission,  was 
denied  in  part  by  the  operators.  They  refuse  to  give 
any  increase  except  that  awarded  by  the  commission. 

Regarding  a  recent  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the 
organization  was  about  to  be  dissolved  Phil  H.  Penna, 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators' 
Association  stated  emphatically  that  there  was  nothing 
to  the  rumor.  "When  the  scale  committee,  composed 
of  representatives  from  every  sub-district  in  the  state, 
made  the  wage  scale,"  said  Mr.  Penna,  "there  were  some 
who  did  not  agree  with  the  scale.  In  an  organization  of 
one  hundred  members  it  is  always  impossible  to  please 
every  member  on  every  point.  In  this  connection  there 
were  four  operators,  Ed  Shirkie,  Grant  Coal  Co., 
Stewart  Shirkie  and  the  W.  S.  Bogle  Co.,  who  paid  the 
increase  asked  by  the  shotfirers.  But  they  paid  it  from 
the  start  and  have  never  closed  down  their  mines 
because  of  any  controversy  with  the  shotfirers.  The 
report  that  they  have  resigned  from  the  organization  or 
that  the  organization  is  going  to  be  abandoned  is 
ridiculous." 
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Public  Utility  Power  Efficiency  Shown  in 
Geological  Survey  Report8 

REPORTS  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  show  a  very 
interesting  relationship  between  the  power  pro- 
duction and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  fuels  are  used 
in  the  various  public  utility  central  stations  throughout 
the  country.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total 
power  output  and  the  efficiency  expressed  in  kilowatts 
per  ton  of  coal  used  for  each  of  the  seven  months  for 
which  reports  have  been  made.  Some  of  the  variation 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  seasonal  factors,  but  the  principal 
factor  probably  is  the  greater  percentage  load  factor 
during  recent  months  as  compared  with  the  period  about 
a  year  ago.  These  figures,  of  course,  cannot  be  taken 
as  absolute  in  their  significance,  but  are  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the  general  practice. 

Fffictpncy 

Millions  of  Kw.-Hrs,   por 

Mouth                                     Kilowatt  Hours  Ton  of  Coal 
1919: 

February 1.834  586 

March                                                                                    1,842  580 

April 1,718  594 

July 1,929  636 

October : 2.240  645 

1920: 

Januao'   2,575  643 

Fcbruar>-    2.327  632 

Another  interesting  point  shown  by  the  figures  is 
the  relatively  greater  average  efficiency  of  central  sta- 
tions in  states  where  most  of  the  power  is  generated 
at  large  plants.  For  example,  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  other  states  where  large  cities  predominate 
the  efficiency  is  about  600  kilowatt  hours  per  ton  of  coal 
or  even  higher,  being  nearly  800  in  the  case  of  New 
York  and  Michigan. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  more  sparsely  settled  states, 
such  as  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  the  average  is  only 
150  to  200  kilowatt  hours  per  ton.  This  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  great  advantage  which  the  proposed 
super-power  plants  will  have  if  installed  to  substitute 
for  existing  central  stations.  When  we  see  the  average 
for  whole  states  five  times  that  for  other  states  we  can 
readily  believe  that  the  estimated  saving  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  coal  now  used  in  all  central  stations  would  be 
feasible  if  all  were  replaced  by  a  super-power  system. 


Record  Petroleum  Output  in  March 

IN  SPITE  of  constantly  increasing  domestic  produc- 
tion of  petroleum,  consumption  is  increasing  at  an 
even  faster  rate,  and  stocks  continue  to  be  correspond- 
ingly depleted.  The  March  production  of  petroleum, 
amounting  to  36,491,000  barre's,  a  daily  average  of 
1,177,129  barrels,  is  the  greatest  on  record  for  any  one 
month.  These  figures  compare  with  a  daily  average  of 
975,290  barrels  in  March,  1919,  and  of  956,903  barrels 
in  March,  1918.  If  production  continues  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  at  the  rate  established  in  the  first  quarter  the 
total  for  1920  will  be  in  excess  of  410,000,000  barrels, 
according  to  the  Geological  Survey. 

Stocks  of  domestic  petroleum  held  by  pipe-line  and 
other  marketing  companies  at  the  end  of  March 
amounted  to  125,291,000  barrels,  marking  the  continued 
withdrawal  of  .stocks  which  has  been  in  progress  since 
September,  1919.  The  greatest  decrease  (1,132,000  bar- 
rels) occurred  in  California,  where  the  large  drafts  on 
stocks  which  have  been  reported  in  recent  months  con- 
tinues. Gulf  Coast  stocks  also  were  depleted  445,000 
barrels  during  March. 


It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  these  large  with- 
drawals of  stocks  of  heavy  oil  were  in  part  counter- 
balanced by  small  gains  in  stocks  in  other  fields,  the 
most  notable  being  a  gain  of  323,000  barrels  in  the 
Appalachian  field.  Stocks  of  Mexican  petroleum  held 
by  importers  have  not  been  collected  for  a  long  enough 
period  to  show  significant  results,  but  a  reduction  of 
stocks  of  imported  oil  is  also  reported. 

Imports  for  March  established  a  record,  the  total 
amounting  to  more  than  6.500,000  barrels,  exceeding  the 
imports  for  March,  1919,  by  more  than  3,000,000  bar- 
lels.  Exports  of  crude  oil,  amounting  to  861,486  bar- 
rels, were  almost  four  times  the  quantity  exported  in 
March,  1919. 

Total  consumption  of  petroleum  in  March,  1920,  ex- 
ceeded total  consumption  in  March,  1919,  Vjy  more  than 
12  million  barrels.  If  consumption  continues  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  at  the  rate  established  in  the  first  three 
months  the  total  will  be  in  excess  of  495  million  barrels. 
The  March  daily  rate  of  consumption  exceeded  the  daily 
rate  of  domestic  production  by  more  than  240,000  bar- 
rels. 


Manning  Opposes  Transfer  of  Fuel  Yard  to 
Non-Technical  Bureau 

IN  connection  with  a  bill  which  has  been  introduced 
by  Representative  Wood  of  Iowa,  Director  Manning 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  written  the  author  of  the 
bill  explaining  why  in  his  opinion  the  Government  Fuel 
Yard  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Bureau 
of  Supplies.  Extracts  from  his  letter  follow: 

"I  am  especially  interested  in  the  provision  in  the 
bill  to  transfer  the  Government  Fuel  Yard  work  to  the 
new  Bureau  of  Supply.  During  the  period  of  nearly 
two  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Government 
Fuel  Yards  no  Federal  or  District  government  heating 
or  power  plant  has  been  obliged  to  let  its  fires  go  out^ 
or  curtail  its  coal  consumption  because  of  the  failure  of 
its  coal  supply. 

"I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  in  view  of  the  coal 
situation  and  different  strike  conditions  during  that 
period,  that  this  is  a  particularly  good  record.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  that  I  do  not  think  this  record  could 
have  been  established,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
maintained,  upon  a  basis  of  simply  earnest,  hard,  over- 
time work  by  the  Government  Fuel  Yards  as  a  separate, 
purely  business  organization. 

"There  are  certain  of  the  established  duties  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  that  tie  into  the  Government  Fuel 
Yard  work  to  spell,  in  my  opinion,  the  difference  between 
only  a  fair  or  perhaps  poor  handling  and  an  efficient  and 
successful  handling  of  that  work.  The  bureau  is  the 
Government  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  selection  of 
coal  for  different  fuel-burning  equipment  and  the  adap- 
tation of  fuel-burning  equipment  to  different  kinds  of 
coal.  The  engineers  engaged  in  this  work  as  the  general 
supply  committee,  a  purely  business  organization,  did 
not  see  several  years  ago  the  advantage  and  economy  to 
the  Government  in  arranging  for  the  selection,  pur- 
chase and  distribution  to  the  Government  establish- 
ments in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  coal  needed  by 
such  establishments. 

"The  services  of  these  engineers  in  the  regular  coal 
work  of  the  bureau  have  been  of  the  ver>'  greatest  value 
in  the  guidance  and  handling  of  the  Government  Fuel 
Yard  work.     The  handling  of  that  work  has  been,  and 
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will  continue  to  be,  not  a  purely  business  matter  of 
purchasing  and  distributing  coal,  but  also  a  matter  of 
applying  engineering  knowledge  and  technical'  skill  to 
the  reduction  of  the  Government  coal  bill. 

"At  the  present  time,  when  the  Navy  Department  is 
able  to  fill  its  coal  requirements  outside  of  Washington 
only  by  commandeering  coal,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
obtaining,  through  the  assistance  coal  mine  op2rators 
are  rendering  upon  the  basis  of  the  co-operation  de- 
veloped in  mine  safety  and  other  work  during  the  past 
ten  years,  sufficient  coal  for  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment Fuel  Yards. 

"I  strongly  favor  the  main  purpose  of  your  bill.  I 
think  that  a  central  purchasing  agency  can  purchase 
and  deliver  desks,  file  cases  and  other  office  supplie.'; 
more  economically  than  individual  departments  and 
government  establishments  can;  but  the  purchase  of  this 
one  commodity,  coal,  is  already  centralized  in  a  single 
agency  in  the  Government  Fuel  Yards,  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  indicate  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
selection  of  coal  for  the  Federal  and  District  govern- 
ments in  Washington,  the  purchase  of  this  coal,  its 
storage  and  its  distribution,  can  all  be  handled  to  the 
best  advantage  by  the  retention  of  this  work  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines." 


Commission  Grants  Coal  Association  Request 
On  Coal  Freight  Charges  to  Canada 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  granted 
in  its  entirety  the  request  of  the  American  Whole- 
sale Coal  Association  with  regard  to  payment  for  coal 
transportation  betweeh  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
dissatisfaction  having  arisen  because  of  unsettled  rate 
of  exchange.  To  the  exi.sling  ruling  in  regard  to  payment 
for  transportation  the  commission  has  ordered  that  the 
following  be  added: 

"The  existing  diflference  in  exchange  value  between 
the  moneys  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  while  continuing  to  bear  the  same  denomina- 
tion, has  Ijeen  productive  of  confusion  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  construction  to  be  placed  upon  tariff  schedules, 
division  sheets  and  accounts  in  respect  of  traffic' cross- 
ing the  international  boundary. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  where  tran.sportation  of 
persons  or  property  or  transmission  of  intelligence  by 
wire  or  wireless  takes  place  partly  within  the  United 
S'tates  and  partly  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
tariff  charges  or  divisions  thereof  accruing  for  the  part 
which  takes  place  within  the  United  States  are  payable 
only  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  irrespective 
of  the  money  in  which  tariff  charges  or  divisions  thereof 
accruing  for  the  part  which  takes  place  in  the  Dominion 
of  (^anada  may  be  payable  under  the  laws  there  in  force. 
Rate  Schedules  May  Include  Regulations 

"Adjustment  should  be  made  in  accordance  herewith 
by  carriers  subject  to  the  act  in  settling  their  accounts 
with  connecting  carriers.  Appropriate  rules  or  regula- 
tions to  give  effect  to  this  ruling  may  also  be  included 
by  such  carriers  in  their  tariff  schedules,  if  they  .so 
desire. 

The  practice,  which  has  grown  up  since  development 
of  said  difference  in  exchange  values,  of  requiring  pre- 
payment of  charges  in  cases  where  not  customarily 
require<l  theretofore  tends  to  embarrass  shippers  and 
impede  foreign  commerce.  Carriers  subject  to  the  act 
will  be  expected  to  refrain  from  such  unusual  require- 


ments in  cases  where  they  are  not  justified  by  other 
considerations." 

The  regulation  to  which  the  foregoing  was  added 
reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  but  money  can  be  lawfully  received  or 
accepted  in  payment  for  transportation  subject  to  the 
act,  whether  of  passengers  or  property,  ,or  for  any 
service  in  connection  therewith,  it  being  the  opinion  of 
the  commission  that  the  prohibition  against  charging  or 
collecting  a  greater  or  less  or  different  compensation 
than  the  established  rates  or  fares  in  effect  at  the 
time  precludes  the  acceptance  of  service,  property  or 
other  payment  in  lieu  of  the  amount  of  money  specified 
in  the  published  schedules." 


New  York  Lio;liting  Companies  Use 
3,453,408  Tons  of  Coal  a  Year 

Gas  Companies  Also  Consumed  88,785,797  Gallons  of 
Gas  Tar  and  218,018,831  Gallons  of  Gas  Oil- 
Made  378,438  Tons  of  Coke 

MORE  than  three  million  tons  of  coal  and  coke  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  electricity  by 
the  various  gas  and  electric  lighting  companies  in 
New  York  City  in  1919,  according  to  reports  filed  with 
the  Public  Service  Commission.  Of  this  tonnage  the 
gps  companies  used  1,645,619  short  tons  of  coal  and 
coke,  and  the  electric  lighting  companies  used  1,806,789 
short  tons  of  anthracite  and  bituminous,  a  total  of 
3,453,408  tons. 

COAI.  AND  COKE  CONSV.MrTION  BY  G.^S  CO.MPANIES 

Gas        Under 


Boiler  Fuel 
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Retorts 

General 

or  Fuel 

Coal      Coke  Carbonized 
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Coal 

Coke 
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513 
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Brooklvn  Borough  Gas  Co. 

3,185        ... 

11.031 

Kings  County  Lighting  Co. 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.  . 
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25,304 

55.179      .. 

299.852 

C.&C. 

Bronx  Gas  &  Klectric  Co. . 

10,416     .... 
130  gas  coal 

3,343 

Queens    Borough   Gas    tt 

Elertne  Co 

4,323 

8,835 

W-w   York   *k    Richmond 

Gas  Co  . 

6.414     .... 

11,852 

Totals  176.041    9,519      549,095      59,762      811.804      39.398 

In  addition  to  the  consumption  of  coal  and  coke  the 
grs  companies  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  used 
14,254,558  gallons  of  v.ater-gas  tar  and  129,233,034 
gallons  of  gas  oil  in  the  making  of  gas,  while  the 
companies  in  the  other  boroughs  of  the  city  used 
12,305,157  gallons  of  water-gas  tar  and  88,785,797  gal- 
lons of  gas  oil,  a  total  of  26,559,715  gallons  of  water- 
gas  tar  and  218,018,831   gallons  of  gas  oil. 

Three  of  the  gas  companies  made  378,438  tons  of 
coke  during  the  year,  of  which  they  sold  119,479  tons 
for  $669,660.03,  an  average  of  $5.59  per  ton. 

The  reports  show  that  the  various  electric  lighting 
companies  consumed  the  following  tonnages: 


Anthracite 
New   York    &    t^ueens    Eierinr    Light   & 

Power  C;o 6,441 

New  York  I'MiBon  Co 

United  Kloctric  Light  &  Power  Co 

Flathu»h  Cos  Co 21,242 

Brooklyn  F.disoii  Co 16,428 

Queens'  BorouxhCifuA  Klectric  Co...  „» ... 
Richmond  Light  &  RailroauICo ,.    33,275 

Tolald 77,386 


Coal 


948,651 
334,553 


Bituminous 
1,770 


1,657 

427,618 

15,154 


1.283,204         446,199 


The  Labor  Situation 


'.cliU'd  by 

R.  Dawsoii  Hall 


Kailroad-Sho|)  Strike  Makes  Coal  Mine  on 
Virginian  I^ine  Lie  Idle 

A  STRIKE  of  shopmen  and  car  inspectors  on  the 
Virginian  R.R.  at  Princeton,  W.  Va.,  an  important 
divisional  point  of  the  road,  during  the  third  week  of 
May  not  only  interfered  with  transportation  but  also 
played  havoc  with  coal  production  on  the  i-oad.  In  many 
instances  production  was  brought  to  a  standstill  owing 
to  the  road's  inability  to  supply  cars  and  move  coal 
trains,  the  railroad  company  being  short  of  motive 
power.  Twelve  hundred  men  were  involved  in  the 
strike,  which  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany had  discharged  a  boilermaker.  Shop  employees 
demanded  his  reinstatement.  When  the  company 
refused  the  shop  employees  went  on  strike. 


(Claimed  Right  to  Load  Pyrite  as  Coal 

A  STRIKE  at  the  plant  of  the  Consumers'  Coal  Co., 
located  at  Downs,  in  the  Marion  County  (W.  Va.) 
field,  was  declared  by  miners  employed  at  the  p'ant  on 
Wednesday,  May  19,  following  the  discharge  of  three 
men.  Fully  250  miners  failed  to  report  for  duty  on 
the  date  named,  taking  such  action  following  a  meeting 
the  night  before  at  which  it  was  decided  to  strike  unless 
the  three  men  discharged  were  reinstated. 

The  company  claims  that  they  were  discharged  for 
persisting  in  the  loading  of  dirty  coal  though  they  had 
been  cautioned  time  and  again  to  abstain  from  doing  so. 
It  is  even  said  that  one  of  the  three  men  discharged 
loaded  sulphur  balls  weighing  as  much  as  250  lb.  each 
in  his  cars.  The  miners  assert  that  the  company  had 
issued  no  warnings  against  loading  "dirty  coal"  but 
fined  men  when  they  loaded  it  and  added  that  it  was 
easier  to  pay  the  fines  than  to  separate  the  impurity. 

The  strike  was  finally  settled  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  in  which  it  began,  officials  of  district  17 
conferring  with  the  miners  and  the  latter  as  a  result 
agreeing  to  go  back  to  work  provided  the  men  dis- 
chai-ged  were  reinstated.  That  was  agreed  to  and  the 
striking  miners  returned  to  the  mines. 


Star  Chamber  Proceedings  Against  Peters 

MUCH  mystery  surrounds  the  bringing  of  charges 
by  C.  F.  Keeney  and  the  District  Board  of  district 
17  against  H.  E.  Peters,  president  of  sub-district  4, 
an  area  covering  a  part  of  northern  West  Virginia. 
Peters  is  charged  with  having  circulated  false  state- 
ments about  the  president  of  district  17.  So  far  Peters 
has  authorized  no  statement  for  publication,  declaring 
that  any  statement  to  be  made  public  should  come  from 
the  district  board  which  is  trying  the  case. 

Keeney,  the  district  president,  has  declined  to  give 
any   publicity   to   the   charges   against   Peters,    stating 


that  the  matter  is  pure'y  an  inlurnal  affair  and  there- 
fore what  transpires  .should  be  kept  within  the  organi- 
zation and  not  given  to  the  public.  He  has  heretofore 
stated  that  nothing  will  be  given  out  in  connection  with 
Peters'  trial. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  friction  between  Peters 
and  Keeney  for  some  time  and  the  charges  against 
Peters,  whatever  they  may  be.  are  not  therefore 
regarded  as  surprising.  As  Keeney  will  act  as  judge 
and  appoint  the  jury,  the  verdict,  it  is  predicted,  will 
hardly  be  favorable  to  Peters. 


Employees  Strike  at  Raymond  City,  W.  Va. 

OPERATIONS  at  one  of  the  large  coal  plants  in 
Raymond  City,  Putnam  County,  West  Virginia, 
were  almost  totally  suspended  on  Tuesday,  May  18, 
when  about  five  hundred  miners  went  on  strike.  They 
objected  to  an  order  of  the  superintendent  of  the  plant 
governing  the  mining  and  loading  of  coal  and  promptly 
proceeded  to  register  their  dissatisfaction  by  quitting 
work.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  the  strike  would 
be  of  short  duration. 


Wage  Agreement  Concluded  in  Wyoming 

AFTER  several  days  of  joint  session  at  the  Plains 
.  Hotel,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  a  wage  agreement  was 
reached  on  May  22  between  mine  operators  and  mine 
workers  of  district  No.  22,  which  covers  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  The  minimum  wage  for  men  underground 
is  $6.28  and  for  workers  on  the  surface  is  $5.44.  An 
increase  of  24c.  per  ton  is  granted  on  a'l  coal  produced 
and  of  $1  per  day  for  all  daymen.  An  advance  of  20 
per  cent  is  given  all  hands  for  deadwork  and  yardage. 


Mingo  Operators  Have  Not  Closed  Mines 

ALTHOUGH  it  was  stated  that  all  mines  in  Mingo 
.  County,  W.  Va.,  would  be  shut  down  pending  a 
settlement  of  the  labor  trouble  in  that  county  it  is 
learned  that  only  about  half  a  dozen  companies  have 
shut  down  entirely.  Other  companies,  of  course,  have 
been  operating  with  curtailed  forces  and  production  in 
the  field  naturally  has  been  materially  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  labor  difficulties  in  the  Williamson  field. 


Labor  Department  Has  28  Strikes  to   Settle 

HL.  KERWIN,  Director  of  Conciliation,  in  issuing 
.  a  report  of  labor  disputes  for  the  week  ended  May 
8,  states  that  on  that  date  there  were  twenty-eight 
strikes  before  the  Labor  Department  for  settlement, 
and  in  addition  fifty-seven  controversies  which  had  not 
reached  strike  stage. 
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Anthracite  Wage  Dispute  Will  Be 
Submitted  to  Arbitration 

Operators   Offered    Increase  of  65  Per  Cent,  on  1916 

Wages  and  17.8  Per  Cent  on  Wage  Scale 

Existing  Prior  to  April  1 

AFTER  declaring  that  they  would  not  submit  the 
.  anthracite  wage  dispute  to  arbitration  the  mine 
workers  at  their  tri-district  convention  in  Wilkes-Barre 
on  May  27  finally  decided  that  it  was  the  only  way 
to  secure  a  better  settlement  than  their  leaders  had 
been  able  to  obtain.  Waging  a  successful  strike,  the 
representatives  of  the  .mine  workers  say,  has  been 
made  "almost  humanly  impossible"  because  of  "class 
legislation."  Therefore  they  accepted  President  Wil- 
son's offer  to  appoint  an  arbitration  committee  for  the 
adjudication  of  the  matter. 

Meantime  they  will  remain  at  work  "under  the  re- 
troactive understanding  agreed  to  between  the  oper- 
ators and  miners  and  reiterated  by  the  President,  which 
will  protect  the  mine  workers  in  wage  increases  as 
from  April  1."  The  contract  that  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson  submitted,  which  was  the  maximum  offer  of 
the  operators,  was  rejected  without  an  opposing  voice. 
Yet  this  offer  had  received  the  approval  of  the  inter- 
national officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. This  agreement  would  have  provided  for  a  17.8- 
per  cent  advance  above  the  wages  now  being  paid  and 
would  have  given  the  mine  workers  at  least  a  part 
of  that  recognition  for  which  they  have  long  craved. 

James  Gorman,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion and  secretary  also  of  the  wage  conference,  was 
informed  of  the  decision  of  the  tri-district  convention 
and  was  also  requested  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of 
the  scale  sub-committee  of  mine  workers  and  operators 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  the  present  week. 

It  was  announced  by  Thomas  Kennedy,  now  and 
for  many  years  president  of  district  No.  7,  that  the 
President  would  be  infoD.ned  that  Neil  J.  Fen-y,  of 
McAdoo,  Pa.,  would  be  a  satisfactory  member  of  the 
commission  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  mine 
workers.  The  President  has  expressed  himself  open 
to  a  suggestion  of  this  kind. 

The  convention  recommended  that  the  President  "take 
such  action  as  will  permit  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  take  possession  of  four  anthracite  coal  mines 
and  one  coal  washery."  The  delegates  desire  that  an 
investigation  be  made  by  the  light  of  the  operation 
of  the.se  mines  so  as  "to  protect  the  consumer  against 
excessive  charges,"  while  paying  the  mine  worker,  if 
possible,  a  scale  that  will  be  uniform  throughout  the 
anthracite  field  and  compensating  the  miners  on  the 
legal-ton  basis  such  as  is  used  by  the  operators  in 
the  sale  of  their  coal. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  submitted  to  the  con- 
vention and  rejected  by  it  were  as  follows: 

1.  Aprecment  to  be  made  with  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  of  the  first  part. 

2.  Agreement  to  run   for  a  period  of  two  years. 

3.  Contract  rates  at  each  colliery  to  be  increased  65  per 
cent  over  the  1916  basis.  This  means  an  increase  of  17.8 
per  cent  over  the  present  gross  earnings,  or  an  increase 
of  19.5  on  net  earnings. 

4.  Increase  for  outside  and  inside  day  men  who  receive 
from  $1.54  up  to  be  65  per  cent  on  the  1916  ba.sis,  plus  an 
increase  of  |1.20  per  day,  with  a  minimum  rate  of  $4  per 
day  and  a  ma.ximum  of  $6  per  day.  This  means  an  in- 
crease of  from  66c.  to  75c.  per  day  over  present  wages. 


5.  Employees  receiving  less  than  $1.54  per  day  to  be 
increased  30e.  per  day  over  present  wages.  (This  provision 
refers  solely  to  boys.) 

6.  Contract  miners'  laborers  to  receive  the  same  increase 
as  company  laborers,  and  the  companies  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  increase,  as  is  now  the  case. 

7.  Monthly  men  to  receive  an  increase  of  65  per  cent  on 
their  1916  basis  plus  $30  per  month,  it  being  understood 
that  the  increase  over  present  rates  shall  not  be  less  than 
$20  nor  more  than  $30  per  month. 

8.  Employees  of  stripping  contractors  to  receive  the  same 
increase  as  received  by  those  in  similar  occupations  at  the 
collieries. 

9.  Increases  to  be  applied  on  the  work  day  established 
in  1918,  whether  eight  hours  or  more. 

10.  Inside  pumpmen  and  outside  and  inside  hosting  engi- 
neers working  twelve  hours  to  be  put  on  an  eight-hour 
basis,  the  conciliation  board  to  work  out  the  new  eight- 
hour  rates.  Until  this  rate  is  fixed  by  the  board  the  men 
affected  to  continue  on  present  basis  of  increase  and  hours. 

11.  Board  of  conciliation  to  act  as  a  commission  to  study 
and  report  to  the  next  conference  on  uniform  day  rates. 

12.  "Tools  lost  by  contract  miners  through  squeezes,  caves, 
etc.,  to  be  replaced  by  company. 

13.  Contract  miners  when  reporting  for  duty  and  shut 
out  of  work  shall  be  given  opportunity  for  other  places  of 
work  at  the  established  rates  for  such  work,  provided  such 
work  or  places  are  available. 

14.  Permitting  contract  miners  to  report  deficient  or  ab- 
normal conditions  to  the  foreman  and  if  they  disagree  the 
case  to  be  taken  up  as  other  grievances  are  handled.  ^ 

15.  Agreement  to  be  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  coal  operators. 


Arrest  Mine  Worker  for  Matewan  Massacre 

THE  first  arrests  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
seven  Baldwin-Felts  detectives  and  three  others 
were  made  on  Monday,  May  24,  when  Sidney  Hatfield, 
chief  of  police  of  Matewan,  and  nine  others  were  taken 
into  custody  and  removed  to  Williamson,  where  they 
were  arraigned  before  Judge  James  Damron  in  the 
Mingo  Circuit  Court,  being  charged  with  the  murder 
of  L.  C.  Felts  and  other  Baldwin-Felts  detectives. 
All  those  arrested  waived  examination  and  were  re- 
leased on  bond  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  each.  In  addition 
to  Hatfield  the  following  were  arrested:  Reese  Cham- 
bers, Clare  Overstreet,  Charley  Riser,  Douglas  Mounts, 
a  man  named  Chambers,  Ezra  Fry,  Billy  Bowman  and 
two  others. 

The  arrested  men  were  taken  to  Williamson  in  the 
custody  of  Colonel  Jackson  Arnold  and  other  members  of 
the  state  police  force.  In  addition  to  those  already 
arrested  warrants  have  been  issued  for  fifteen  miners 
and  for  the  four  surviving  members  of  the  jjarty 
alleged  to  have  been  at  Williamson  during  the  shooting. 


Would  Keep  One-Armed  Man  on  the  Job 

MINERS  employed  by  the  Deaker  Coal  Co.  near 
Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  were  on  strike  for  several  days 
during  the  third  week  of  May,  objecting  to  the  dis- 
charge of  a  one-armed  engineer  who  had  been  relieved 
of  his  work  as  engineer  and  given  work  more  suitable 
to  his  physical  capacity.  The  striking  miners,  however, 
after  being  on  strike  for  several  days  finally  agreed 
to  return  to  work  pending  a  permanent  settlement  of 
the  trouble. 


Owing  to  lack  of  .space  it  will  be  impossible  to 
publish  the  scale  of  subdistrict  No.  5  of  the  Ohio 
district  in  this  i.ssue.     It  will  appear  next  week. 
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Montreal  Loses  Line  of  Coal- 
Carrying  Vessels 

The  Black  Diamond  line  of  freighters, 
which  before  the  war  broujLrht  to  Mon- 
treal 2,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually 
from  Nova  Scotia,  will  not  run  on  that 
route  this  season.  The  reason  assigned 
is  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
coal  by  the  steel  companies  of  Nova 
Scotia,  combined  with  a  falling  off  of 
coal  production  at  the  mines.  Another 
important  factor  is  the  hivjh  cost  of 
bunkering  in  Britain,  which  compels 
British  vessels  to  fill  their  bunkers  at 
Sydney,  thus  further  reducing  the  sup- 
ply for  Canadian  consumption. 


one  of  the  oldest  and  best-developed 
branches  of  industry  in  Spain,  the 
country  profits  little  from  the  exporting 
of  its  resources.  Even  those  branches 
the  fostering  of  which  is  demanded  for 
national  defense,  are  unworked.  They 
are  favored  by  special  legislation  in  the 
law  of  July  22,  1918,  and  the  royal 
order  of  July  2.5  of  the  same  year,  but 
as  yet  no  real  advance  has  been  made. 
It  has  also  been  sought  to  stimulate  all 
branches  of  the  mining  and  metal  in- 
dustries through  the  provisions  of  the 
tariff,  but  thus  far  without  success. 


Spain's  Coal  Mines  Urgently  Need 
Tariff  Protection 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  commercial 
attache  at  Madrid,  Spain,  reports  that 
the  great  natural  resources  of  indus- 
trial energy  possessed  by  the  Kingdom 
are  neglected.  The  coal  mines  ai-e  in- 
efficiently exploited.  There  is  only  a 
rudimentary  development  of  water 
power.  There  is  no  system  by  which 
the  two  are  used  in  co-operation  for 
supplying  energy  for  national  industry. 
Without  some  method  of  utilizing  these 
resources  industry  cannot  prosper,  for 
t'ey  are  the  sources  of  its  life  under 
modem  conditions.  In  turn  they  will 
be  the  consumers  of  the  products  of 
r.iany  other  lines  of  industry.  This  in- 
dicates that  once  they  are  developed 
they  will  not  only  make  other  industries 
possible  but  create  a  demand  for  their 
products. 

The  coal  industry  should  be  given 
greater  tariff  protection.  It  has  had 
assistance  supplemental  to  the  tariff 
r:;tes,  such  as  exemption  from  taxes  on 
exploitation  and  the  grant  of  special 
bounties  in  certain  cases.  All  these 
were  suspended  during  the  war.  Al- 
though the  e.xceptional  circumstances 
cieated  by  the  war  cut  down  foreign 
competition  and  brought  Spanish  coal 
mines  to  a  state  of  abnormal  pros- 
perity, a  ruinous  foreign  competition  is 
now  faced,  which  demands  not  only  the 
re-establishment  of  all  the  assistance 
formerly  granted,  but  its  increase. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  during  1919  the 
coal  industry  was,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, anxious  to  secure  authority  to 
export  coal.  This  condition,  it  is 
alleged,  was  transitory,  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  suirplus  produced  during  the 
abnormal  conditions  just  passed  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  local  mines 
to  compete  with  foreign  trade. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  mining  is 


siifermany  Exploits  Synthetic 
Fuel  Oil 

Bergbau  (mining)  reports,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  from  the 
European  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
state  war-time  experiments  in  Germany 
showed  that  the  distillation  of  lignite  at 
a  high  temperature  gave  a  liquid  coal 
tar  which  contained  certain  ingredients 
suitable  as  a  substitute  for  gasoline, 
l;erosene  and  lubricating  oils. 

Through  a  new  process  benzine  and 
kerosene  can  be  obtained  from  liquid 
coal  tar,  which  has  been  distilled  from 
lignite  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  all 
industries  using  lignite  are  urged  to 
set  up  facilities  for  generating  this 
liquid  coal  tar  and  thus  secure  syn- 
thetic products  to  supply  the  lack  of 
the  natural  products. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that,  at 
this  time  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
fats  in  central  Europe,  German  news- 
papers are  advertising  a  liquid  tar  soap 
containing  a  percentage  of  alcohol,  for 
shaving  purposes.  This  Is  undoubtedly 
a  byproduct. 


Plan  to  Increase  Coal  Output 
in  Ireland 

Industrial  expansion  in  Ireland,  The 
Statist  (London,  England)  states,  is 
undoubtedly  very  seriously  retarded  by 
the  relative  insignificance  of  its  coal- 
mining output.  Dependence  on  Great 
Britain  is  practically  universal  in  this 
connection,  as  the  import  figures  elo- 
quently testify.  In  1918  imported  coal 
totaled  4.301,083  tons,  while  the  output 
of  the  home  mines  was  92,001  tons. 

That  the  latter  figure  can  be  in- 
creased is  the  confident  expectation  of 
Irish  colliery  managers.  Now  that  the 
Leinster  and  Arigna  fields  are  fairly 
well  served  by  railway  communications 
and  additional  mining  plant  and  pump- 
ing machinery  have  been  installed, 
there  is  every  hope  that  this  expecta- 


tion will  be  justified.  Well  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  Irish  coal  raised  is  anthra- 
cite, and  engineers,  from  practical  ex- 
perience, find  that  for  gas  production 
it  answers  all  their  purposes  admirably. 

France  Faces  a  Coal  Deficit 
of  40,000.000  Tons 

Consul  Ernest  L.  Ives,  Paris,  reports 
that  the  coal  resources  of  France  con- 
tained in  deposits  lying  at  a  depth  of 
not  more  than  3.937  feet  are  estimated 
at  13,143,000,000  tons,  and  at  a  depth 
Of  5.905  feet,  at  17,600,000,000  tons. 

France's  coal  production  in  1913  was 
40,844.000  tons  (including  793,000  tons 
of  lignite),  and  consumption,  including 
coke  expressed  as  coal,  63,904,000  tons; 
the  additional  23.060,000  tons  .being  im- 
ported from  England,  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many. The  future  estimated  French 
deficit  of  coal,  due  to  the  return  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  increased  in- 
dustrial activities,  is  estimated  at  40,- 
000,000  tons. 

Relatively,  France  is  in  the  same 
position  as  before  the  war  in  regard  to 
iron  and  coal,  having  a  superabundpn  e 
of  iron  and  insufficiency  of  coal;  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  has  a  super- 
abundance of  coal  and  only  a  limited 
supply  of  iron  ore.  This  shortage  of 
coal  on  the  part  of  France  will  necessi- 
tate the  importation  of  large  quantities 
of  fuel  and  the  exportat  on  of  iron  ore. 

Despite  High  Costs,  Electrification 
of  Swiss  Railways  Proceeds 

In  spite  of  the  present  high  cost  of 
materials  and  labor.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  Lawrence  Groves,  Zurich,  re- 
ports, the  program  for  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  Swiss  national  railways  is 
being  pushed  along  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  Swiss  firms  are  now  holding 
contracts  for  the  delivery  of  forty-odd 
electric  locomotives  within  the  next 
year.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  one 
locomotive  is  about  three  times  pre-war 
figures.        ^^^^^^__^_^ 

Poland's  Coal  Production  Lags 
Behind  That  of  1913 

Coal  production  in  Poland  in  1919, 
Trade  Commissioner  Louis  E.  Van  Nor- 
man, Warsaw,  reports  amounted  to  6,- 
145,027  metric  tons,  as  compared  with 
8,988,580  tons  in  1913.  Of  the  1919  pro- 
duction, 4,614,710  tons  came  from  the 
Dombrowa  Basin,  1,408,'J83  tons  from 
the  Krakow  region,  and  121,334  tons 
from  Silesia.  Lignite  was  produced  in 
the  Zawiercie  region  to  the  amount  of 
173,798  tons  in  1919,  an  increase  of  18,- 
716  tons  over  the  1913  figures. 
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JVeekly  Review 

Production  of  Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Is  Far  Below  Rcquircuwnts,  ivith  No  Relief  in  Sii/hf 
— Orders  Lacking  in  the  West — Canada  and  New  England  in  Severe  Straits — North- 
west-Awaits Lake  Shipments — Traffic   Conditions  Improve  at  Pittsburgh 


NO  RELIEF  in  sight  is  the  report  from  all  quar- 
ters. Production  hovers  around  the  9,000,000-ton 
mark  for  bituminous  and  has  not  varied  greatly  from 
a  1,700,000-net  ton  figure  per  week  for  anthracite.  This 
output  is  entirely  too  low  for  the  needs  of  the  country 
and  demand  continues  to  press  and  prices  to  remain 
high  and  indeed  to  mount  in  some  fields.  West  of 
the  Mississippi  the  summer  buying  movement  has  not 
begun  and  the  mines  are  losing  some  time  each  week 
because  of  a  lack  of  orders  for  coal.  The  loss  is  note- 
worthy only  by  comparison  with  the  situation  in  the 
East.  Compared  with  last  year  and  with  normal  years, 
business  is  good  even  in  the  Far  West. 

Canada  and  New  England  are  in  severe  straits  for 
lack  of  coal  and  the  Northwest  is  marking  time  waiting 
for  Lake  shipments  to  get  under  way.  Senators  from 
New  England  have  introduced  measures  in  Congress  to 
prohibit  foreign  exports  of  coal  in  order  to  insure  a 
larger  supply  from  the  southern  West  Virginia  fields. 

Improvement  in  traffic  conditions  is  reported  from 
Pittsburgh,  Conne'lsville,  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  but 
the  measure  of  the  improvement  is  not  yet  seen  in  more 


coal.  Milwaukee  has  a  fair  supply  of  anthracite,  but 
the  lack  of  soft  coal  is  described  as  little  less  than 
critical.  From  the  smokeless  fields  the  movement  west 
has  increased  and  thereby  relieved  a  serious  congestion 
at  tide.  Southwestern  Virginia,  where  during  the  two 
years  of  war  little  or  no  trouble  with  car  shortage 
was  experienced,  now  is  as  hard  hit  as  any  other  field. 

Rising  prices  and  labor  dissatisfaction  with  the  short 
running  time  are  in  evidence  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
are  noted  particularly  in  the  news  from  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  Columbus.  At  Chicago  so  erratic  is  the 
steam  market  that  poor  grade  coals  are  bringing  higher 
prices  than  the  best  coal  from  the  Southern  field. 

Anthracite  is  holding  the  interest  of  the  trade,  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  wage  controversy  and  the  lack 
of  certainty  of  prices  for  the  season.  The  supply,  ap- 
pears to  be  adequate  for  the  demand,  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  the  demand  this  summer  is  unusually  good 
for  domestic  coal.  Shipments  of  anthracite  on  the 
Lakes  are  in  better  shape  than  are  those  of  bituminous 
and  New  England  is  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  in  hard 
coal,  with  no  complaint  of  shortage  in  supplies. 


Average  Daily  Production  of  Bituminous  Coa^ 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.        Apr.  May  June        July  Aug.  Sept.         Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

•From  wuekly  report  of  Geological  Survey 
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Reports 
From  ihe  Market  Centers 


New  Eiiglaiid 


BOSTON 

Trade  Apprehensive  of  Outcome  — 
Traffic  Situation  Shows  Only  Slight 
Improvement  —  Hampton  Roads  Situa- 
tion Unchanged  —  Panic  Prices  Prevail 
Among  Speculators — Anthracite  Trade 
fhisk  —  Price  Discussion  Gives  Neiv 
.Vote  of  Anxiety  —  Demand  for  Steam 
S'zes  I'neven. 

Bituminous — Several  weeks  ago  it 
was  felt  that  spot  prices  were  on  an 
unduly  high  level.  For  a  time  the  ex- 
port market  was  almost  a  controlling 
feature  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case 
with  the  steam  grades  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  active  and  insistent  buy- 
ing that  has  forced  spot  prices  to  their 
present   high   range. 

Remed.al  measures  by  the  railroad 
authorities  so  far  seem  only  to  reduce 
car-supply  and  to  be  generally  restric- 
tive. After  a  blue  week  of  tight  em- 
bargoes, effective  for  several  days 
against  all  five  New  England  gate- 
ways, the  embargo  against  the  Boston 
&  -Albany  was  cancelled  on  May  27.  The 
Xew  Haven  embargo  was  lifted  a  day 
oi  two  earlier,  and  it  is  now  announced 
unofficially  that  the  Boston  &  Maine 
embargo  will  probably  be  raised  by 
June  1. 

A  great  difficulty  in  New  England  is 
the  lack  of  locomotives  and  the  gener- 
ally run  down  condition  of  equipment 
on  most  of  the  roads.  Embargoes  are 
certain  to  be  intermittent  during  the 
summer. 

The  railroads  are  still  seizing  heavy 
tonnages.  Buyers  are  getting  restive 
over  losing  so  much  low-priced  coal  and 
being  obliged  to  replace  it  at  spot 
prices,  with  no  good  prospect  of  collect- 
ing the  difference  from  the  commandeer- 
ing roads. 

Movement  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  piers  has  decidedly  improved. 
There  are  occasional  sales  at  high 
prices,  but  the  bulk  of  coal  available  is 
moving  on  contract,  whether  for  foreign 
bottoms  or  for  local  use. 

At  Hampton  Roads  there  seems  no 
material  change.  Despatch  is  about 
normal  for  those  who  have  the  coal 
available;  agencies  that  are  short  of 
prompt  coal  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  make  up  cargoes.  Sales  of  spot  coal 
at  prices  around  $13. .50  have  been  re- 
liably reported. 

CuiTent  prices  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale  range  about  as  follows : 

Cambrias 

and 
Somersets      CIear6elds 

F.o.b.  mines,  net  tons $7.00(u.$8  40  $6.25(a;$7.35 

F.o.b.  Philadelphia,  gross 

tons 9.70(0, 1 1.25     8.85®  10.10 

F.o.b.  New  York,  gross 
tons   I0.I0@II75     9.20@I050 


On  cars  Providence  and  Boston  Poca- 
hontas and  New  River  are  quoted  from 
JU.OO  C«)  $15  per  gross  ton. 

.Vnthracite — The  situation  here  con- 
tinues to  be  a  sellers'  market.  There  is 
steady  pressure  to  get  all  sizes  down  to 
pea.  Even  egg  is  in  strong  demand  at 
this  season,  and  retail  dealers  are  not 
at  all  disposed  to  grumble  over  the  as- 
sortments they  receive.  Movement  by 
water  is  still  in  fair  volume. 


Tidewater 


NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Situation  Shows  Slight  Im- 
I'vovenient — Demand  for  Domestic  Coal 
Easier — Buckwheat  in  Heavy  Call — Bi- 
tuminous Moving  Easier,  but  Prices 
Remain  Strong. 

Anthracite — A  slight  improvement  is 
noticeable.  Receipts  are  larger  and  the 
general  situation  shows  a  better  feel- 
ing. One  more  announcement  has  been 
made  showing  additional  increases  in 
wholesale  prices.  The  demand  continues 
strong  with  no  hesitancy  in  the  market 
absorbing  all  the  coal  available. 

Shipments  from  this  market  to  New 
England  by  water  continue  slow  be- 
cause of  harbor  difficulties.  Shippers 
report  a  strong  demand  from  the  north 
and  west,  but  as  the  railroad  difficulties 
continue,  coal  movements  are  slow. 

The  demand  for  the  steam  sizes  goes 
on.  weather  conditions  making  no 
apparent  change  in  the  situation.  Deal- 
ers are  finding  a  ready  market  for  all 
the  buckwheat  they  can  obtain.  Rice 
and  barley  are  also  in  good  demand. 
Quotations  for  independent  buckwheat 
ranged  from  $4  to  $5  at  the  mine,  rice 
$2.75  to  $3  and  barley  $2  to  $2.50. 

Current  quotations  -for  company  coal 
per  gross  ton  at  mine  and  f.o.b.,  tide- 
water, at  lower  ports,  are  as  follows: 

Mine.  Tidewater. 

Broken     $3,95(g)$7.50  $7.S0®$9.35 

ligg     : 6.35(8)    7.35  8.20(ffl    9.20 

Stove    6.60fa)    7.70  8.45(g)    9.55 

Chestnut     6.70(3)    7.70  8.55®    9.55 

Pea 5.30®    5.75  7.05®    7.50 

Bucltwheat  No.  .1  3.40®   4.10  5.15®   5.85 

Rice    2.75®    3.25  4.50®    5.00 

Barley    2.251^    2.50  4.00®    4.25 

Boiler     2.50  4.25 

Bituminous — With  many  factories  in 
the  Metropolitan  district  and  through- 
out the  territory  covered  by  New  York 
houses  closing  down,  because  of  the 
lack  of  demand  for  their  wares,  condi- 
tions here  are  not  to  the  entire  liking  of 
the  trade.  Demand  is  not  as  urgent  as 
it  has  been  and  holders  of  coal  con- 
tricts,  while  willing  to  take  their  re- 
quirements, are  not  as  anxious  to 
receive  their  tonnage  as  they  were. 

Due   to  the   heavier  receipts  of  con- 


tract coal  at  the  piers  and  the  delay 
in  moving  it  because  of  labor  dilHculties, 
most  of  the  piers  here  are  affected  by 
embargoes.  So  far  the  efforts  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  re- 
lieve the  jam  have  been  of  no  avail, 
probably  because  the  time  has  been  too 
short. 

Empty  cars  have  been  started  for  the 
mines,  but  the  car  supply  remains  at  a 
low  level  at  the  works.  Mines  along  the 
New  York  Central  report  a  40  per  cent 
car  supply,  with  about  the  same  or 
slightly  lower  percentages  reported 
along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania lines. 

Buyers  continue  to  bid  against  each 
other  and  prices  are  higher  than  they 
were  last  week.  Quotation.s  «n  loaded 
boats  al  the  piers  range  from  $l.'i.50  to 
$14.  Quotations  for  the  various  pools 
ranged  from  $7  to  $8  at  the  mines. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Demand  Strong  for  All 
Sizes — Stove  and  Nut  iti  Heaviest 
Call — Strength  in  Steam  Coals,  Es- 
pecially Buckivheat — Rice  in  Good  De- 
mand, but  Barley  Off  —  Bituminous 
Shows  Slight  Improvement — Strike  at 
TUle  Releases  Coal  fo'-  Domestic  Trade. 

.Anthracite — With  the  weather  ap- 
proaching normal  conditions,  the  retail 
dealers  are  devoting  their  entire  en- 
ergies to  their  summer  deliveries.  The 
dealers  seem  to  be  receiving  fairly 
good  shipments.  But  all  producing 
companies  are  being  urged  daily  for  in- 
creased consignments. 

The  consumer  demand  is  held  clo.se  to 
stove  and  hut.  The  demand  for  egg, 
which  has  been  increasing  during  the 
past  few  years,  continues  to  be  strong. 

Pea  coal  is  in  stronger  than  the  usual 
.summer  filling  demand.  Heavy  ship- 
ments of  pea  are  being  received  and 
most  dealers  are  receiving  more  of  this 
size  than  they  are  delivering. 

As  to  prices  now  prevailing  some  of 
the  independent  shippers  quote  from 
.$9.50  to  $10  on  egg,  stove  and  nut. 
Usually  the  higher  price  is  asked  when 
the  buyer  refuses  to  take  any  pea  coal; 
quotations  on  this  size  have  run  from 
$0.25  right  up  to  57. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  from  the 
West  to  take  coal  at  heavy  premiums, 
as  due  to  the  slow  delivery  of  coal  to 
that  region  the  people  there  are  dis- 
playing considerable  anxiety  as  to  their 
ability   to  get  sufficient  fuel. 

The  steam  sizes  are  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion and  no  trouble  whatever  is  expe- 
rienced in  getting  S4.25  for  buckwheat 
and  plenty  of  sales  are  made  at  figures 
25c.  higher  than  that.  Rice  clings  close 
to  $3.25,  but  barley  is  occasionally 
shaded  down  to  $2  and  less  and  is  the 
one  size  hard  to  move. 

Bituminous — There  seems  to  be  some 
improvement  in  the  bituminous  situa- 
tion. A  number  of  producers  report 
more  cars  received,  but  no  one  is  get- 
ting anything  in  the  way  of  cars  to 
keep  them  going  full  time;  most  of  the 
working  time  is  around  50  per  cent. 
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BALTIMORE 

Soft-Coal  Prices  Moving  Upward — But 
Drop  in  the  Market  Is  Predicted  — 
Hard-Coal  Men  Restive  Under  Price 
Uncertainty. 

Bituminous — The  price  of  soft  coal 
keeps  moving  up  in  this  section  under 
active  selling.  Best  coals  sold  at  times 
readily  as  high  as  $8.25  and  $8.50  f.o.b. 
mines  the  net  ton,  this  price  being  re- 
corded on  sales  of  both  steam  and  high- 
volatile  gas  coals. 

The  eight-dollar  figure  was  quite  fi-e- 
quent  for  almost  any  kind  of  coal  under 
emergency  purchasing.  Probably  the 
lowest  prices  recorded  in  this  active 
market,  for  even  the  least  desirable 
coals,  was  $7.25  f.o.b.  mines  the  net 
ton. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  market  is 
about  due  for  a  drop.  The  effect  will 
not  be  immediate,  as  a  number  of  con- 
sumers still  need  coal,  but  the  accumu- 
lation, along  with  a  betterment  in  the 
car  run  generally  is  expected  to  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  down  prices 
somewhat  from  the  exceptionally  high 
standard. 

At  this  writing  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  ships  here,  there  being  37  at  the 
Curtis  Bay  piers  or  astream  off  the 
piers,  for  a  total  of  about  205,000  tons 
of  coal;  and  five  or  six  at  Canton  or  off 
the  Pennsylvania  pier  for  some  35,000 
tons.  At  Curtis  Bay  to  meet  this  there 
are  1,800  cars  of  coal  and  at  Canton 
about  750  cars;  the  daily  dumpings  at 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  showing  a 
healthy  increase  lately,  running  be- 
tween 400  and  500  cars,  while  the  Penn- 
sylvania is  dumping  about  125  cars  a 
day. 

Anthracite — Hard-coal  men  here  are 
growing  restive  under  the  delay  in 
settling  the  wholesale  prices  because  of 
the  slow  work  of  the  Washington  wage 
conference.  Many  of  them  report  that 
the  prices  now  charged  at  wholesale  are 
far  in  excess  of  the  retail  advance  of 
one  dollar,  which  was  set  above  the  old 
October  schedule  as  a  temporary  stop- 
gap. Consumers  too  are  restive  under 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  get  a  def- 
inite word  on  what  their  coal  will  cost 
them  when  delivered. 


from  $6  to  $8  at  the  mines,  but  with 
a  good  car  movement  these  prices 
would  disappear  in  short  order. 

The  worst  feature  here  is  the  short- 
age of  steamboat  fuel.  It  seems  to  be 
difficult  to  get  any  and  yet  one  coal- 
shipping  line  has  fuel  enough  and  sells 
it  at  $6.50. 

Anthracite. — There  is  complaint  of 
scarcity  in  the  city  still,  but  the  supply 
is  much  more  adequate  than  is  the  case 
with  bituminous.  Consumers  all  tried 
to  get  a  supply  before  the  prices  ad- 
vanced. It  should  be  remembered  that 
It  was  the  summer  buying  that  saved 
the  situation  last  winter. 

Lake  shipments  are  good,  though  the 
late  start  will  count  against  the  totals. 
All  the  upper-lake  ports  of  account 
have  been  covered  but  they  still  have 
little  coal.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
shipping  companies  can  make  much  of 
a  showing  under  present  conditions. 

It  has  been  impossible  so  far  to  fix 
Lake-coal  freight  rates;  some  cargoes 
paid  50c.  to  leading  Lake  Superior 
ports;  65  to  70c.  to  Chicago;  60c.  to 
Milwaukee  and  55c.  to  Sheboygan. 
Shipments  for  the  week  were  75,000 
net  tons,  of  which  37,400  tons  cleared 
for  Duluth-Superioi",  18,600  tons  to 
Milwaukee,  13,000  tons  to  Chicago, 
4,000  tons  to  Detroit  and  2,000  tons  to 
Sheboygan.. 

Coke — The  coke  trade  is  fast  follow- 
ing bituminous  coal^nd  prices  are  most 
anything  that  the  shippers  demand. 
Jobbers  are  not  quoting  it  regularly, 
merely  saying  that  it  costs  them  as 
high  as  $20  at  the  ovens  for  both 
foundry  and  furnace,  with  other  sizes 
and  grades  not  in  the  market.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  Buffalo  freight  rate 
of   $2.60. 


Lake 


BUFFALO 

Car  Supply  Controls  Coal  Sittiation — 
Bitttminoxs  Prices  Chaotic — Shortage 
of  Steamboat  Fuel — Anthracite  More 
Plentiful — Lake  Shipments  Good — Coke 
Quotations  Irregular. 

If  a  fairly  good  car  supply  could  be 
obtained  the  situation  would  improve  at 
once.  Many  Ea.-stern  coal  cars  have 
been  observed  on  the  Pacitii'  Coast  and 
Federal  relocation  order.s  l-.ave  been 
issued  for  their  return. 

Bituminous  prices  are  in  a  chaotic 
state,  shippers  as  .i  rule  refusing  to 
make  any  quotations.  If  there  is  no 
contract  the  consumer  is  likely  to  pay 


which  increased  last  week,  remain  un- 
changed. Receipts  continue  abnormal 
and  the  demand  from  domestic  consum- 
ers is  heavy. 

Lake  Trade — There  is  an  effort  to  ef- 
fect a  pooling  arrangement  to  prevent 
a  fuel  famine  in  the  Northwest.  Last 
week  the  coal  shippers  agreed  to  the 
plan  to  be  placed  in  operation  under 
the  1918  regulations.  A  meeting  with 
ore  and  vessel  men  disclosed  opposition 
from  those  sources,  however. 

Large  ore  interests  are  especially  op- 
posed to  the  plan.  Herman  M.  Griggs, 
chairman  of  the  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange, 
is  preparing  a  statement  of  the  facts 
to  be  presented  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  railroads  have 
agreed  to  the  plan.  Receipts  at  Lake 
ports  are  better,  and  Lake  freight  busi- 
ness is  now  said  to  be  about  75  per 
cent  of  normal. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  de- 
livered by  dealers  in  Cleveland  are: 

Anthracite — egg,  $13.20;  grate,  $13.20 
@$13.50;  chestnut  $13.50;  stove,  $13.50. 

Pocahontas — shoveled  lump,  $11.75; 
mine-run,  $9.25. 

Domestic  bituminous  —  West  Vir- 
ginia splint,  $9.50;  No.  8  Pittsburgh, 
$7.75;  Millfield  lump,  $9.10;  and  can- 
nel  lump,  $11.50. 

Steam  coal — No.  6  and  No.  8  slack, 
$8.60;  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine-run,  $8.60; 
No.  8  3-in.  lump,  $8.60. 


CLEVELAND 

Bituminous  Situation  Improving,  But 
There  Is  Little  Spot  Coal — Pocahon- 
tas and  Anthracite  Unchanged — Pool- 
ing Arrangement  Planned  for  Lakes. 

Bituminous — Receipts  of  coal  are 
gradually  improving,  but  the  movement 
is  still  far  below  normal.  Empty  cars 
for  the  coal  mines  are  beginning  to  ar- 
rive from  the  West,  in  response  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  re- 
locating order,  and  marked  improve- 
ment is  expected  soon  in  mine  opera- 
tion and  receipts  of  coal. 

Operators  with  headquarters  in  this 
city  report  that  they  are  bending  all 
their  energies  to  take  care  of  the  Lake 
needs  and  their  regular  contracts,  with 
the  result  that  spot  coal  is  almost  un- 
obtainable. For  the  little  available 
prices  are  wild,  as  high  as  $6  a  ton 
having  been  the  figure  for  some  sales 
of  small  tonnages  this  week. 

Labor  troubles  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  are  retarding  operations  in  the 
No.  8  district,  but  there  has  been  some 
freight  improvement  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lines.  Retail  dealers  remain 
short  of  stocks  but  most  plants  are 
being  kept  in  operation.  Prices  are 
strong. 

Pocahontas  and  Anthracite — Quota- 
tions   for    Pocahontas    and    anthracite, 


MILWAUKEE 

Soft-Coal  SitiMtion  Critical — Crisis  If 
Receipts  Fall  Away — Fair  Supply  of 
Anthracite  'on  Hand — No  Change  in 
Prices. 

The  soft-coal  situation  at  Milwaukee 
continues  critical.  Receipts  continue 
sufficient  to  keep  all  industries  moving, 
but  unless  they  are  speeded  up  and 
maintained  at  a  good  volume  the  fuel 
supply  of  the  city  will  be  exhausted 
before  winter  sets  in.  Should  receipts 
fall  away  the  crisis  will  be  reached  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Milwaukee  needs  to  have  fully  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  on  the  docks  at  the 
close  of  navigation.  This  requires  a 
steady  flow  of  cargoes,  and  receipts  by 
Lake  thus  far  have  been  quite  disap- 
pointing. There  is  a  fair  supply  of 
anthracite  for  the  season  and  deliver- 
ies are  being  steadily  made.  The  de- 
mand could  be  improved  upon,  however. 
Consumers  do  not  take  kindly  to  pres- 
ent prices,  with  summer  weather  pre- 
vailing. 

Gas  coal  seems  particularly  scarce, 
and  several  companies  in  interior  cities 
face  complete  suspension  of  operations. 
Some  are  carbonizing  ordinary  grades 
of  coal  at  the  expense  of  an  inferior 
quality  of  gas. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the 
schedule  of  prices  on  hard  and  soft  coal, 
but  an  advance  all  around  is  expected 
before  long.  Receipts  of  coal  thus  far 
this  season  include  105,452  tons  of 
anthracite  and  131,458  tons  of  soft  coal, 
against  158,538  tons  of  the  former  and 
560,750  tons  of  the  latter  in  1919. 
Complaints  of  too  high  a  price  in. 
some  instances  have  been  heard. 
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Inluud  West 


DETROIT 

Ccal-Carriiiug  Roads  Embargo  Michi- 
gan—  Situation  Most  Serious  —  Av^ 
rliracite  (httlook  Also  Bad — Little  Lake 
hnprovement. 

Bituminous — Bituminous  coal  is  com- 
ing into  Detroit  in  small  amount  only, 
and  yet  a  further  reduction  of  ship- 
ments into  the  state  is  threatened.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Hocking  Valley,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 
railroads  have  given  orders  that  their 
coal  cars  be  kept  out  of  Michigan. 
This  action  is  said  to  mean  that  fully 
half  the  coal  handled  over  those  roads 
will  be  held  in  Toledo. 

Michigan  used  to  get  75  per  cent  of 
its  coal  from  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, according  to  a  Detroit  whole- 
saler, but  since  the  war  opened,  that 
coal  has  been  diverted  to  the  sea  coast 
and  Detroit  has  to  depend  on  Ohio  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  If  the  railroads 
that  carry  most  of  this  Ohio  coal  for- 
bid the  movement  of  their  cars  into 
Michigan,  it  will  be  most  serious  for 
Detroit. 

Except  for  the  coal  from  Ohio,  De- 
troit's   supply    is   limited   quite    closely    pQ[jg  jg  available 

to    small    shipments    from    Illinois    and 
Indiana.     Prices  on  Ohio  coal  are  quoted 

as  $5  to  $5.25  at  the  mines  for  lump  in 

short  tons,  $4.75  to  $5  for  mine-run  and 

$4.75  for  slack. 

Anthracite — The  situation  in  the  an- 
thracite   trade    is    causing   considerable 

apprehension  to  dealers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers.      Little     anthracite     is     being 

brought    into    the   city   and    practically 

no   supply  remains  in  the  yards.     The 

dealers  not  only  have  no  coal  to  deliver 

but  are  also  without  information  as  to 

prices. 

Lake  Trade — While  coal   is   reported 

moving  somewhat  more  freely  to  some 

of  the  Lake  loading  docks,  there  is  little 

improvement    at    other    points.       Lake 

vessels  are  still  having  great  difficulty 

in  obtaining  fuel  in  sufficient  quantity  to 

meet  their  needs  and  in  many  instances 

vessels  have  to  be  shifted  from  port  to 

port  to  get  coal. 


had.  The  price  of  Standard  coal  makes 
it  prohibitive.  Mt.  Olive  is  coming  in 
for  one-tenth  of  the  demand,  with  little 
Carterville. 

Standard  lump,  egg  and  nut,  are 
bringing  from  $3  to  $4 ;  $4.25  in  the 
city  and  as  high  as  $5  outside.  Screen- 
ings are  bringing  anywhere  from  $3  to 
$5.  Mt.  Olive  prices  on  domestic  sizes 
range  from  $2.75@$4,  while  Carterville 
domestic  sizes  are  from  $3.50@$4.25, 
with  as  high  as  $4.50  and  $5  asked. 

In  the  Standard  district  some  mines 
are  working  one  day  a  week.  Others 
loading  railroad  coal  get  as  many  as 
four  days.  In  the  Mt.  Olive  field  simi- 
lar conditions  e.xist  and  there  is  much 
dissatisfaction  among  the  miners. 

In  the  Carterville  field  the  mines 
work  about  two  days  a  week  on  com- 
mercial coal. 

On  the  Missouri  Pacific  lines  almost 
no  commercial  coal  is  being  loaded,  the 
railroad  demanding  everything  for  its 
own  use  and  still  trying  to  force  oper- 
ators to  sell  coal  at  the  railroad's  price 
or  go  without  equipment. 

The  retail  prices  in  St.  Louis  have 
advanced  as  follows:  Carterville,  $7.50; 
Mt.  Olive,  $6@$6.25;  Standard,  $5.50@ 
$6.  Anthracite,  grate  and  egg,  $14.20; 
stove  and  chestnut,  114.45.  West  Vir- 
ginia smokeless,  $11.50@$11.75.  By- 
product   coke,    $12.50.      No    gas    house 


reduced  production  and  rail  embargoes 
have  worked  against  Lake  shipments. 
Records  show  only  about  one-fifteenth 
of  the  tonnage  moved  to  the  North- 
west, in  comparison  with  a  year  ago. 

Prices  at  the  mines  for  coals  used  in 
central  Ohio  are: 


llo4-kilig  lump 
ll<H-kiliK  iiiiitf^run 
IliM'kiiig  HcrefiiiiiKn 
I'itiiieroy  lump 
I'olmToy  min(»-run 

PoMUTity  MTCirilillgH 

Went  Virginia  apliiitjt,  tump 
W<*t  \|irgiiiia  iiiiiif-run 
\Vf»t  X'irginia  HcrconingH 
Hocuhontas  lump 
IN>rahuittafi  mino-run 
l*o(-uhonta«  Krro4^niiigH 


SS  00  l>.  ti  7S 

S  00  In  b  00 

3  00  to  b  00 

5   2%t«  b  2S 

5  00  In  b  00 
}  00  t.>  b  00 
b  OOto  b  SO 
b  00  to  b  SO 

6  OOlu  b  SO 

7  OOto  7  SO 
b  SOlo  7  00 
b   SO  to  7  00 


ST.  LOUIS 

/n  General  Conditions  Grow  Worse — 
Car  Shortage  Shows  No  Improve- 
ment—  Prices  Higher  Than  Ever  Be- 
fore at  This  Season — Miners  Dissatis- 
fied— Future  Does  Not  Look  Good. 

In  St.  Louis  proper  steam  coal  seems 
to  be  the  cause  of  much  concern.  Many 
plants  are  unable  to  get  any.  Coal  is 
not  available  for  shipment  from  the 
mines  because  outside  markets  are 
offering  unheard-of  prices. 

In  the  past  few  days  screenings  have 
been  going  at  from  $5@$5.25.  But  the 
demand  for  railroad  coal  in  mine-run 
form  has  taken  a  large  tonnage  of 
screenings  off  the  market. 

The  domestic  demand  is  good,  in  both 
city  and  country,  with  little  coal  to  be 


COLUMBUS 

Active  Bidding  Advances  Prices  —  Re- 
duced Car  Supply  Curtails  Produc- 
tion—  Steam  Market  Hard  Hit  —  Do- 
mestic Trade  Lively  —  Lake  Business 
Still  Slow. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  coal 
trade  in  Ohio  is  the  active  bidding 
which  has  caused  higher  prices  in  all 
producing  fields.  Michigan  and  north- 
ern Ohio  consumers  have  buyers  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  and  Pomeroy  Bend 
fields  bidding  for  available  tonnage, 
and  extra  high  prices  are  offered. 

Mine-run  and  slack  is  sold  between 
$5  and  $6  per  ton  at  the  mines  and  in 
some  instances  prices  are  higher. 
Mine-run  appears  to  be  higher  than 
lump.  With  the  output  still  curtailed 
to  about  40  or  45  p:r  cent  of  normal, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  still 
higher  prices. 

The  steam  market  is  by  far  the  most 
important  department  of  trade.  North- 
ern Ohio  and  Michigan  points  are  hard 
hit,  while  those  in  central  Ohio  have 
been  able  to  make  out  with  what  fuel 
they  could  obtain.  Reserve  stocks  are 
entirely  exhausted,  and  most  of  the 
plants  and  utilities  are  operating  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

The  domestic  trade  is  also  lively,  but 
the  strength  exhibited  in  steam  circles 
is  lacking  here.  Retailers  are  clamor- 
ing for  shipments.  Retail  stocks  are 
low.  Some  West  Virginia  splints  are 
arriving,  but  Pocahontas  is  scarce  and 
little  is  coming  west.  Hocking  and 
Pomeroy  grades  constitute  the  larger 
part  of  the  supply  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

The   Lake   trade   is   still   slow.     The 


CINCINNATI 

Operators'  Difficulties  Righted  Only  by 
Better  Transportation — Little  Progress 
.Made  in  Lake  Situation  —  Embargoes 
Increase  Coal  Prices. 

The  big  factor  in  the  local  coal  situ- 
ation is  that  of  transportation.  Labor 
can  take  care  of  the  conditions  as  they 
are  today,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
relief  in  sight  until  the  transportation 
difficulties  begin  to  right  themselves. 
The  coal  men  say  there  is  only  a  30  per 
cent  car  supply. 

In  speaking  of  coal  for  Lake  ship- 
ment, the  operators  say  that  already 
three  good  months  of  production  and 
two  good  months  of  Lake  delivery  have 
passed,  with  little  progress  made  in 
filling  the  current  demand,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  piling  up  a  reserve. 

Prices  in  this  district  have  taken  a 
jump.  Contract  delivery  is  the  only 
one  desired.  Auction  sales  of  coal  are 
always  taken  at  prices  that  never  be- 
fore were  dreamed  of  here. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  placed 
an  embargo,  refusing  to  accept  ship- 
ments off  its  own  lines,  explaining  that 
as  soon  as  its  cars  return  in  fairly  good 
supply,  the  embargo  will  be  lifted. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  placed 
an  embargo,  east  and  west,  off  its  lines. 
In  view  of  the  embargoes,  Ohio  coal 
is  reaching  the  suburban  industrial 
plants,  but  it  has  been  increased  in 
price  at  both  mines  and  plants.  It  is 
hoped  that  orders  given  to  rush  cars 
to  the  L.  &  N.  and  N.  &  W.  will  cause 
the  embargoes  to  be  lifted. 

The  shipments  down  the  Ohio  River, 
as  always,  are  aiding  in  relieving  the 
local  situation.  Retailers  report  that 
demand  from  domestic  consumers  con- 
tinues brisk. 

Wholesale  prices  are  as  follows,  f.o.b. 
mines:  West  Virginia,  block,  $4.50; 
run-of-mine,  $4;  slack,  $3.75@$4. 

Jobbers  have  jumped  their  prices  up 
to  $6.50,  $7  and  in  some  instances  as 
high  as  $8.  Gas  and  byproduct  coal 
in  the  past  week  have  been  increased  to 
$6.50  and  $7.50  and  steam  mine-run  to 
§6.50  to  $7.  These  prices  cover  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  question  al.so,  with 
25c.  to  50c.  better  for  domestic. 

Retail  prices  of  soft  coal,  delivered, 
are  as  follows:  Lump,  $8  to  $8.25; 
nut,  $6.75  to  $7.25;  run-of-mine  $6.50 
to  $7.  Smokeless,  lump,  $9.25;  run-of- 
mine,  $8.50.     Anthracite,  $14. 
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CHICAGO 

High  Prices  ivith  Demand  Strong  — 
Foor  -  Grade  Coal  Sells  at  Fancy 
Prices — Little  Relief  from  Car-Pooling 
Plan  Yet — Expect  Improvement  Soon — 
Some  Anthracite  Arrives,  but  Little 
Bituminous  Comes  from  W.  Va. 

The  Chicago  coal  market  is  steadily 
goinp  up  and  high  prices  may  be  ob- 
tained for  all  kinds  of  spot  coal  no  mat- 
ter how  poor  in  quality  or  preparation. 
The  coal  buying  impulse  which  siezed 
the  public  60  or  90  days  ago  is  showing 
no  signs  of  abatement,  but  on  the  con- 
trary the  markets  here  are  flooded  with 
frenzied  buyers,  or  would  be  buyers,  of 
coal. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  poor- 
grade  coals  are  selling  at  from  one  to 
two  dollars  per  ton  more  than  the 
higher  grade  and  better  prepared  coals 
from  the  Franklin,  Williamson,  or 
Saline  counties.  There  is,  however,  a 
noticeable  and  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  a  great  many  operators  to  dis- 
regard the  circular  prices  which  were 
sent  out  to  the  trade  April  1. 

A  restoration  of  the  car-pooling  plan 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  to  date  brought  no  improve- 
ment, but  whether  or  not  the  car  sup- 
ply at  mines  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 
will  improve,  is  a  question  which  will 
have  to  be  decided  by  developments 
during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 
•  The  freight  embargoes  and  delays 
which  were  the  direct  result  of  the 
switchmen's  strike  are  now  not  as  un- 
settled as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago, 
although  conditions  are  far  from  nor- 
mal at  the  present  time. 

The  various  holding  yards  in  and 
about  Chicago  are  now  in  fairly  good 
shape  and  it  is  hoped  that  from  now  on 
there  will  be  a  decided  improvement.  It 
is  said  that  coal -carrying  equipment  is 
being  returned  to  originating  lines  in 
larger  numbers  and  at  a  greater  speed 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  four 
or  five  weeks. 

With  the  exception  of  anthracite, 
little  eastern  coal  is  coming  into  Chi- 
cago and  anthracite  shipments  are  no- 
where near  normal.  There  is  a  diver- 
gence of  $1.25  per  ton  between  quota- 
tions made  by  the  various  operating 
companies  who  produce  and  sell  hard 
coal  in  this  city.  .\11  of  these  people 
are  not  taking  on  new  business  but  are 
concentrating  their  efforts  in  taking 
care  of  the  demands  of  their  established 
trade. 

Relative  to  bituminous  coal  from  the 
east,  it  is  generally  believed  that  Chi- 
cago cannot  compete  with  tidewater  on 
West  Virginia  splint  and  smokeless 
coals.  Consequently  but  little  soft  coal 
is  coming  in  from  the  east. 

A  careful  investigation  into  the  re- 
tail situation  shows  that  a  great  many 
Chicago  coal  yards  now  have  a  fairly 
adef|uate  sfuiiply  of  soft  coal  on  hand 
and  .ire  therefore  able  to  take  care  of 
their  trade  to  some  extent. 

The  hou.seholder  is  still  quite  panicky 
about  his  coal  and  !■<  buying  his  winter's 
supply  to  be  delivered  into  hia  cellar 
during   the    summer    months.     Even    if 


the  operating  districts  of  Indiana  and 
Il.inois  receive  an  excellent  car  supply, 
ic  will  take  at  least  from  30  to  60  days 
for  the  market  to  reach  an  easy  state. 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 

Steam-Fuel  Supply  Low  and  Demand 
Strong  —  Domestic  Coal  Also  Scarce  — 
Transportation    but  Slightly  Improved. 

There  is  practically  none  of  the 
higher  grade  steam  coals  to  be  had  in 
this  district  at  the  present  time,  and 
only  quite  a  limited  tonnage  of  Big 
Seam  and  other  low  and  medium  grades 
available  for  the  spot  market  and  there 
is  strong  competition  for  every  ton  of- 
fered. Big  Seam  mine-run  being  good 
for  $4.25  to  $5  per  net  ton  mines. 

However,  a  run-away  market  will  not 
likely  develop,  since  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus coal  is  so  negligible,  the  principal 
operators  having  sold  ahead  a  much 
larger  tonnage  than  they  are  able  to 
produce  under  existing  conditions  and 
their  entire  output  is  being  applied 
against  orders  in  hand,  at  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit. 

Domestic  coal  is  also  scarce  but  is  not 
featured  by  as  strong  a  demand  as 
steam,  though  there  is  not  sufficient 
tonnage  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  trade. 
Deliveries  on  contracts  are  being  made 
rather  slowly  but  retailers  are  making 
some  progress  in  stocking. 

The  car  supply  on  the  Southern  Ry. 
has  been  slightly  better  for  the  past 
few  days,  and  there  has  been  less  coal 
confiscated  by  this  line  than  during  the 
fi'rst  part  of  the  week.  Piper,  Marvel, 
Garnsey,  Coleaner  and  other  mines  in 
the  Cahaba  field  continue  on  strike  and 
this  has  increased  somewhat  the  number 
of  cars  apportioned  to  the  mines  in 
operation. 

The  car  supply  on  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  is  reported  as  poor  while  the 
Frisco  road  has  furnished  a  fair  quota, 
but  materially  short  of  the  number 
needed.  Mine  labor  is  working  in 
a  rather  lax  and  indifferent  manner, 
though  there  is  no  labor  unrest  except 
at  a  few  small  operations. 


LOUISVILLE 

Prices  Climbing  Steadily  Due  to  Heavy 
Steayn  Demand — Feiv  Mines  Screening 
Coal  —  Local  Supplies  Light  —  Higher 
Prices  Predicted. 

A  runaway  market  barely  expresses 
the  way  in  which  all  bituminous  fuels 
are  climbing  upward  in  the  Kentucky 
fields  today.  The  demand  for  steam 
grades  is  so  keen  that  few  operators 
are  screening  coal,  preferring  to  ship 
mine-run.  This  results  in  a  big  short- 
age of  screenings  for  plants  equipped 
with  mechanical  stokers,  and  small  de- 
liveries of  block  coal  to  retailers. 

Local  supplies  are  quite  light  and 
very  little  coal  is  being  bought  by  re- 
tailer.'! under  existing  conditions,  and 
many  retailers  are  advising  consumers 
to  wait. 


Coals  of  the  Harlan  grade  are  selling 
at  a  premium  for  gas  and  steel  mill  use, 
the  fair  price  being  from  $6  to  $7  a 
ton,  while  run-of-mine,  on  a  premium 
basis,  is  selling  at  $7.25@$7.50  a  ton 
at  mine. 

Hazard  and  some  other  coals  are  sell- 
ing at  $6  a  ton  and  up  for  mine-run, 
and  meeting  with  a  steady  demand. 
Prices  of  Alabama  and  Southern  coals 
are  well  in  line  with  Kentucky  and  East 
Tennessee  fuels,  and  such  coals  are  sell- 
ing  freely    in   the   South. 

Price  advances  have  been  more  severe 
in  the  Western  Kentucky  field  than 
elsewhere,  due  to  the  heavy  buying 
forcing  up  the  market. 

Western  Kentucky  mine-run  is  today 
quoted  at  prices  around  $4.50(5)4.75  a 
ton,  and  block  is  quoted  at  as  high  as 
$5.50  a  ton.  It  is  believed  that  West- 
ern Kentucky  will  shortly  be  selling 
mine-run  at  $6@$6.50  a  ton  if  condi- 
tions continue. 

There  has  been  some  slight  improve- 
ment in  car  supply,  and  mines  in  some 
districts  are  operating  at  40  per  cent 
capacity  or  better. 

Retail  prices  in  Louisville  have  again 
advanced  40c.  a  ton.  River  coal  is 
retailing  at  around  $9  a  ton;  and  East- 
ern Kentucky  rail  coal  is  selling  at 
$9.25@$9.50  for  block  in  most  retail 
offices.  Western  Kentucky  block  is 
.selling  at  $7.50  a  ton  retail. 

The  following  are  quotations  for 
Eastern  Kentucky:  Block,  $G.50  to 
$7.50  a  ton  at  mine;  mine-run,  $6;  nut 
and  slack,  $6  and  up.  Western  Ken- 
tucky prices  are:  Block,  $5.50  and  up; 
mine-run,  $4..'')0  and  up;  nut  and  slack, 
$.3.50  and  un. 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Great  Shortage  of  Coal,  Owing  to 
Freight  Charges  —  Matter  Reported 
Settled. 

The  coal  situation  haS  been  practic- 
ally unchanged  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
importations  by  rail  having  almost  com- 
pletely ceased,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
over  the  payment  of  freight  to  Can- 
adian destination  in  New  York  funds. 

Many  carloads  of  coal  originally 
billed  for  Toronto  have  been  re-con- 
signed to  American  points,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  local  dealers  to  pay  the  in- 
creased freight  charge.  It  is  stated 
that  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty  has 
been  arrived  at  and  that  coal  will  be 
coming  forward  freely  in  a  day  or  two. 

Some  small  supplies  of  anthracite  are 
being  received  by  water.  Bituminous 
is  quite  scarce,  and  many  industrial 
plants  have  reduced  their  force  or  are 
running  on  short  time. 

Quotations  for  short  tons  are  as 
follows:  Retail — anthracite  egg,  stoVe, 
nut  and  grate,  $14;  pea,  $12.50;  bitum- 
inous steam  (nominal).,  $11;  domestic 
lump  (nominal),  $12.50;  canncl  (nom- 
inal), $14. 
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Northern  Appalachiun 


FAIRMONT 

Pronounced  Car  Sliortui/c  in  Northern 
W.  Va. — Congestion  at  Urownsville, 
Pa.,  Sfimeivhat  Reduced  —  Operators 
Incensed  at  Assigtted-Cai    Practice. 

There  was  a  pronounced  shortage 
of  cars  throughout  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia during  the  third  week  of  May  as 
a  result  of  which  in  the  Fairmont  re- 
gion, for  instance,  there  were  not  less 
than  60  mines  idle  on  any  one  day,  the 
shortage  in  cars  continuing  to  average 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

Operations  along  the  Monongahela 
R.R.,  in  both  Marion  and  Monongalia 
counties,  were  as  short  of  empties  as 
in  all  other  parts  of  northern  West 
Virginia. 

The  congestion  at  Brownsville,  Pa., 
was  reduced  to  some  extent  by  efforts 
of  the  Pennsylvania  raih'oad,  but  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  found  it  im- 
possible to  move  a  single  car  of  coal 
from  Brownsville,  as  had  been  the  case 
for  several  weeks.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  not  afforded  any 
practical  relief  as  yet. 

Neither  Lorain  (a  Lake  point)  nor 
Curtis  Bay,  at  tidewater  were  under 
embargo  during  the  third  week  of  May, 
But  both  Lake  and  Inland  West  ship- 
ments were  extremely  light  in  volume 
considering  the  demand. 

The  assigned-car  privilege  has  been  so 
greatly  abused  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Association  has  decided  to  take  the 
matter  into  the  Federal  Courts  and  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
unless  action  is  taken  by  the  National 
Coal  Association  at  Atlantic   Citv. 


PITTSBURGH 

Traffic  Conditions  Slowly  Improving — 
Bessemer  Road  Operating  Again- — 
Fancy  Prices  Offered  for  the  Small 
Spot  Tonnage. 

In  the  past  week  there  has  been  a 
distinct,  though  slight,  increase  in  the 
movement  of  Pittsburgh  district  coal. 
Almost  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  trend  is  in  the 
right  direction,  but  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  a  really  measurable  im- 
provement will  soon  occur.  Operations 
may  still  be  estimated  at  about  25  per 
cent  of  normal  for  the  mines  depending 
entirely  on  rail  shipments,  while  those 
with  river  connections  are  working  to 
the  limit  of  the  shipping  facilities. 

The  improvement  in  movement  noted 
thus  far  is  chiefly  in  connection  with 
private  cars,  the  supply  of  railroad- 
company  cars  not  having  increased  ma- 


terially. Coal  operators  believe  the 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  to  diversion  or  return  of 
empty  coal  cars,  if  complied  with 
promptly,  would  bring  about  a  great 
improvement,  but  have  doubts  whether 
the  compliance  will  be  very  prompt. 
Operators  assert  that  railroads  have  a 
way  of  discovering  obstacles  when  it 
.suits  their  convenience  to  do  so. 

The  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.R,  has 
been  functioning  normally  since  about 
May  20,  and  coal  production  on  that 
line  is  now  fairly  heavy  again.  This 
has  enabled  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  at  Youngstown,  which  has  mines 
on  the  line,  to  resume  nearly  full 
operation. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Transportation  171  the  Region  Im- 
proves—  Production  May  Now  Be  75 
Per  Cent — Fancy  Spot  Prices  Continue. 

Car  supplies  in  the  Connellsville 
region  have  been  improving  more  or 
less  steadily  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  The 
Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  are 
functioning  still  better,  while  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  is  now  doing 
something,  although  not  a  great  deal. 

The  Monongahela  R.R.  taps  a  large 
part  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
region,  and  is  operated  jointly  by  the 
P.  &  L.  E.  and  the  Pennsylvania — 
each  road  being  supposed  to  contribute 
half  the  cars.     On  an  average  in  normal 


Limes  the  P.  &  L.  E.  has  .supplied  about 
two-thirds,  while  during  the  strike  un- 
til quite  recently  it  has  supplied  prac- 
tically none. 

For  the  first  six  weeks,  iluring  which 
the  rail  strike  afTocte<l  the  Connells- 
ville region,  the  coke  production  was  at 
about  65  |)er  cent  of  the  rate  obtain- 
ing before  the  strike;  but  with  the 
recent  improvement,  this  week  should 
show  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  former 
rate. 

The  movement  of  coke  (once  loaded) 
is  improved,  and  as  the  amount  of  coke 
en  route  decreases,  then  the  receipts  at 
furnaces  exceed  the  shipments  from 
ovens.  One  large  valley  interest  found 
that  for  some  time  it  had  en  route  to 
its  furnaces  just  three  times  the  nor- 
mal quantity  of  coke. 

There  is  practically  no  contract  mar- 
ket, neither  consumers  nor  producers 
caring  to  negotiate  when  conditions  are 
so  uncertain.  The  spot  market  is  quite 
a  narrow  affair.  The  offerings  are 
small,  nearly  all  the  coke  made  being 
by  producers  or  by  merchant  ovens 
having  regular  contracts.  The  disposi- 
t'on  of  consumers  to  buy  is  also  limited, 
many  consumers  simply  refusing  to  pay 
the  fancy  prices  now  obtaining. 

However,  there  is  enough  absorption 
to  prevent  a  decline,  and  in  open  mar- 
ket transactions  $15  per  net  ton  at 
ovens  is  practically  the  market  for 
both  furnace  and  foundry  coke.  Some 
transactions  in  furnace  coke  between 
friends  are  probably  put  through  at 
lower  prices;  while  two  or  three  im- 
portant foundry-coke  producers  are 
holding  their  price  down  to  $12  and 
making  sales  only  to  regular  customers. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connells- 
ville region,  in  the  week  ended  May  22, 
at  178,250  tons,  an  increase  of  23,850 
tons. 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 


May  86 

Daily  average. 

May  15fc 

Daily  average 
May  22<-     . 
Daily  average 


Week 
9,167,000 
1,528,000 
8,756,000 
1,459,000 
9.174.000 
1,529.000 

Calendar  Year 

to  Date 
184.348,000 

1.671.000 
193,104,000 

1,660,000 
202,277,000 

1,655,000 

Week 

8,438.000 
1.406,000 
8,436,000 
1,406,000 
8,724.000 
1.454,000 

Calendar  Year 

to  Date 

149,979,000 

1,352,000 

158,415,000 

1,362,000 

167,139,000 

1.367,000 

ANTHRACITE 


May  8     . 
May  15.. 

May  226. 


Week 
1,840,000 
1,726,000 
1,768.000 


1920 


Calendar  Year 
to  Date 
29,531,000 
31,256,000 
33.044,000 


Week 
1,777,000 
1,761,000 
1,673,000 


1919(a) 

Calendar  Year 
to  Date 
26,917.000 
28,678,000 
30,351.000 


BEEHIVE  COKE 

Uoitod  States  Total 
Week  Ended 
May    15 


Mav  22  May    15  May  24  1920  191" 

|920'<  1920  1919  to  Date  toDalva 

378,000  349,000  251,000  8,471,000  «.12o,000 

(a)  Less  one  day's  production  during  New  Year's  week  to  equalize  number  of  days  covered  for  the 
two  years.    (W  Kcvised  from  last  report,    (c)  Subject  to  revision.    All  figures  in  net  tons. 
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CHES.\PEAKE  &  OHIO 

Operators  Act  to  Secure  Better  Serv- 
ice from  C.  &  O.  —  President  Stevens 
Comments  on  Situation. 

.\bout  75  operators  representing  the 
Kanawha,  New  River,  Coal  River, 
Guyan  and  Big  Sandy  fields  of  West 
Virginia  gathered  in  Huntington  recent- 
ly to  take  appropriate  action  to  secure 
service  commensurate  with  their  needs. 
It  was  decided  to  go  into  the  courts  if 
necessary  in  order  to  compel  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  R.R.  to  furnish  enough 
equipment.  The  sum  of  $400,000  was 
pledged  to  back  up  the  efforts  of  the 
coal  people  to  secure  better  transporta- 
tion service  and  a  committee  of  five 
was  selected  to  perfect  arrangements 
for  carrying  the  plans  of  the  operators 
into  effect.  No  representatives  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  but  George  W.  Stevens,  presi- 
dent of  the  road,  while  in  Huntington, 
at  a  later  date,  said:  "The  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  is  doing  all  that  it  possibly 
can  do  to  relieve  the  car  shortage  on 
its  lines.  Our  road  has  ample  equip- 
ment to  care  for  the  needs  of  all  of  its 
shippers  if  the  cars  were  returned  to 
us  promptly.  All  control  over  our  roll- 
ing stock  is  lost  as  soon  as  the  cars 
leave  our  ra  Is,  and  there  are  no  means 
at  our  disposal  to  secure  their  return." 
Mr.  Stevens  also  said  negotiations  were 
now  under  way  for  the  purchase  of 
1,000  100-ton  coal  cars  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  handling  coal  for  tidewater. 


Middle  Appalachian 


NORTHERN  PAN  HANDLE 

Majority  of  Miyies  Idle  Here  and  in 
Easteim  Ohio — No  Cars — River  Trans- 
portation Helps  Out  Industries — Rail- 
road-Fuel Mines  Work 

Between  May  10  and  May  22  the  car 
shortage  in  the  Northern  Pan  Handle  of 
West  Virginia,  or  Wheeling  district, 
was  so  acute  that  fully  60  or  70  per 
cent  of  the  mines  here  were  idle  two- 
thirds  of  the   time. 

Instead  of  the  situation  showing  im- 
provement, at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  week  of  the  month  it  grew  worse 
owing  to  the  strike  of  switchmen  and 
yardmen  at  the  HoUoway  yards  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  near  Bridgeport, 
Ohio,  that  being  the  road's  northern 
gateway  to  the  Lakes. 

While  through  trains  were  moved,  it 
became  necessary  to  impose  embargoes 
on  all  shipments  requiring  switching  at 
the  yard  named.  The  only  thing  that 
prevented  greater  idleness  to  industry 
was  the  fact  that  river  transportation 
oi  coal   was  possible. 

The  greater  part  of  the  supply  of 
empties  available  was  assigned  to  such 
mines  as  had  contracts  to  furnish  rail- 
road fuel.  In  some  instances  mines 
were  accepting  railroad-fuel  contracts 
to  keep  their  mines  in  operation.  The 
assigned-car  system  is  sai<l  to  be  used 
as  a  club  here  as  elsewher.-  to  force 
coal  Companies  to  supply  fuel  to  the 
railroaiis  at  prices  fi.xed  by  th..  latter. 

Miiii-s  in  the  eastern  Ohio  regions 
were  loading  only  a  small  part  of  poten- 
tial capacity  owint:  to  poor  transporta- 
tion conditions. 


POCAHONTAS  AND  TUG  RIVER 

Car  Shortage  Acute,  Reducing  Produc- 
tion Belotv  50  Per  Cent  —  Western 
Shipments  of  Smokeless  Increase  atid 
Relieve  Tidewater  Piers — Tug  River 
Output  Cut  to  the  Quick. 

While  labor  troubles  affected  produc- 
tion in  the  Thaeker  field  during  the 
weekly  working  period  ended  May  22, 
owing  to  the  tragedy  at  Matewan,  as 
well  as  to  a  political  campaign  of  un- 
usual bitterness,  yet  the  lean  produc- 
tion in  other  Norfolk  &  Western  fields 
was  due  to  a  continued  acute  car  short- 
age and  to  the  derangement  of  the 
sources  of  car  supply  in  the  West.  Re- 
ports from  all  smokeless  fields  supplied 
by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  showed  that 
car  shortage  and  other  causes  reduced 
production  to  a  point  below  50  per  cent 
of  potential  capacity. 

The  only  new  development  in  Nor- 
folk &  Western  smokeless  fields  was  an 
increase  in  Western  shipments  due  to 
a  desire  to  avoid  overcrowding  tide- 
water piers  with  more  coal,  the  heavy 
movement  to  tide  during  previous  weeks 
having  brought  about  much  congestion 
th«-e.  There  was  much  talk  of  the 
prospects  of  having  to  utilize  pri- 
vately-owned cars  in  order  to  augment 
tidewater  shipments.  In  the  Poca- 
hontas field  the  loss  from  a  car  short- 
age was  in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000 
tens,  as  against  which  only  about  240,- 
000  tons  were  produced,  other  sources 
of  loss  being  comparatively  negligible. 
Heavier  shipments  were  made  to  wes- 
tern points  for  the  reasons  previously 
noted. 

Tug  River  production  was  still  on  a 
discouragingly  low  level.  As  most  of 
the  cars  for  this  field  had  to  be  distrib- 
uted from  such  a  supply  as  was  re- 
ceived from  tidewater,  the  total  number 
of  cars  available  when  pro-rated  among 
the  very  mines  cut  the  supply  almost  to 
the  quick. 

VIRGINIA 

Shortage  of  Equipment  Retards  Out- 
put One-Third — Large  Tidewater  Ton- 
nage at  High  Prices. 

Inability  to  secure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  cars  was  still  materially  holding 
back  production  in  the  Virginia  fields 
for  the  week  etided  May  22,  the  output 
reaching  only  119,000  tons,  aside  from 
the  43,000  tons  coked  in  ovens. 

There  were  no  losses  to  speak  of  from 
any  shortage  of  labor,  which  was  con- 
sidered equal  to  a  large  production,  but 
a  shortage  of  equipment,  applying  to  the 
entire  region,  did  retard  the  output  to 
the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  the 
capacity  of  the  mines. 

The  mines  served  by  the  Clinchfield 
R.R.,  however,  sustained  even  heavier 
losses,  leaving  a  shortage  of  cars  run- 
ning as  high  as  56  per  cent. 

The  bulk  of  production  was  still  be- 
ing shipped  from  Virginia  fields  to  tide- 
water, spot  prices  for  such  coal  being 


on  quite  a  high  level,  owing  to  the 
comparatively  limited  supply.  Coke 
was  bringing  from  $12  to  $14,  the 
former  price  being  quoted  for  furnace 
and  the  latter  for  foundry  coke.  The 
price  for  mine-run  at  the  mines  was 
ranging  from  $5  a  ton  upward. 


KANAWHA 

Cor  Supply  Better  on  K.  &  M.  Than  on 
C.  &  O. — Kaimwha  Coal  Goes  to  Tide — 
Difficult  to  Obtain  Empties  from  the 
West. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  week 
ended  May  22  in  the  Kanawha  region, 
transportation  conditions  showed  a 
slight  improvement  over  the  preceding 
week,  but  production  during  the  last 
half  did  not  average  over  15,000  tons 
i,  day  at  mines  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio. 

However  there  was  a  somewhat  more 
marked  improvement  on  Coal  River.  The 
Kanawha  &  Michigan  at  the  same  time 
kept  its  mines  fairly  well  supplied  with 
empties,  the  quota  fluctuating  from  38 
to   82   per  cent. 

There  was  a  steady  pressure  for 
coal  for  delivery  at  the  Lakes,  but 
buyers  were  unable  to  secure  any  ton- 
nage to  amount  to  anything  for  delivery 
at  such  points,  Kanawha  producers 
shipping  the  larger  part  of  their  pro- 
duct to  tidewater,  where  somewhat 
higher  prices  prevailed. 

The  fact  also  that  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  the  return  of  empties  from  West- 
ern markets,  seemed  to  deter  producers 
to  some  extent  in  consigning  coal  to 
the  West.  Assigned  cars  continued  of 
course  to  reduce  the  supply  of  empties 
a\ailable  for  the  loading  of  commercial 
fuel.  

NEW  RIVER 

Mities  Operate  Two  Days  in  Third 
Week  of  May — Shipments  to  West  and 
to  Lakes  Low — Strike  on  Virginian  Ry. 
Stagnates  Production  in  the  Gulf. 

Lack  of  cars  reduced  mines  to  a  crit- 
ical condition  in  the  New  River  field  in 
the  week  ended  May  22,  many  mines" 
operating  only  about  15  hours  during 
the  weekly  period.  The  entire  output 
for  the  field  for  the  week  was  not  over 
100,000  tons,  running  approximately 
25,000  tons  behind  the  output  for  the 
period  ended  May  15. 

As  had  been  the  case  in  earlier 
weeks,  the  tonnage  moving  westward 
was  low  in  volume,  coke  alone  being 
consigned  to  Western  points  to  any  ex- 
tent. It  was  not  attempted  to  ship 
much  coal  from  the  field  westward,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  so  few  cars  were 
being  received  from  Western  points.  For 
the  same  reason  Lake  shipments  were 
virtually  negligible. 

.\  strike  of  shopmen  and  car  inspec- 
t(  rs  at  Princeton,  in  which  1,200  men 
were  involved,  had  the  effect  of  almost 
completely  stagnating  production  at 
mines  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  in  the  Wind- 
ing Gulf  field,  the  railroad  being  unable 
to  furnish  any  considerable  run  of  emp- 
ties throughout  the  week.  Another  fac- 
tor in  holding  down  production  on  the 
Virginian,  was  the  great  accumulation 
of  cars  at  Sewell's  Point. 
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NORTHEAST  KENTUCKY 

Decrease  in  Output  Fault  of  Louisfille 
&  Nashfillf — Heavier  Tonnage  to  the 
Lakes,  Inland   West  and  North. 

Ground  was  lost  in  the  Northeast 
Kentucky  tieki  during  the  ileek  ended 
May  22,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
week,  only  118,960  tons  bein^  produced 
as  against  122,000  tons  for  tlie  previous 
week,  full  time  capacity  beinj;  291,760 
tens.  The  preater  part  of  the  loss  of 
output  was  attributable  to  a  shortage 
of  cars  chiefly  on  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville R.R.,  the  supply  on  that  line  be- 
ing nearly  ten  per  cent  under  that  of 
the  previous  week. 

On  the  other  hand  mines  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  managed  to  secure 
about  as  many  cars  as  they  had  during 
the  previous  week,  or  approximately 
44  per  cent  of  requirements.  The  mines 
on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  had  a  sup- 
ply of  only  32  per  cent.  There  was 
little  to  warrant  the  belief  that  there 
would  be  any  material  improvement  in 
transportation. 

There  was  quite  a  perceptible  increase 
in  the  movement  of  coal  to  the  Lakes 
as  compared  with  previous  weeks.  It 
was  also  believed  that  more  coal  was 
being  shipped  to  Inland  West  points  and 
to  the  North. 


I 


LOGAN 

Production  Losses  Heanj.  Due  to  Car 
Shortage — Much  of  Logan  Output  Goes 
to  Tide— More  Than  Half  of  C.  &  O. 
Coal  Cars  on  Other  Lines. 

As  during  the  previous  week,  produc- 
tion losses  were  quite  heavy  in  the  Lo- 
gan field  during  the  week  ended  May 
22,  mounting  well  above  250,000  tons; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  output  re- 
mamed  at  the  same  figure  as  that  of 
the  previous  week.  Logan  district 
mines  could  not  produce  more  coal  on 
account  of  lack  of  cars.  While  for  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  month  there  had 
been  about  a  45  per  cent  car  supply, 
during  the  week  ended  May  22  the 
supply  was  on  even  a  lower  level. 

The  larger  part  of  the  output  of  the 
Logan  field  was  being  shipped  to  tide- 
water, still  under  special  permit,  how- 
ever. Producers  generally  were  not 
consigning  a  very  large  tonnage  either 
to  Lake  points  or  to  Western  markets, 
one  reason  being  the  inability  to  secure 
the  prompt  return  of  empties. 

While  labor-shortage  losses  were  on 
a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  heretofore, 
owing  to  friction  between  miners  and 
operators  over  the  organization  of  the 
Williamson  field,  nevertheless  not  more 
tlian  six  mines  in  the  entire  field  were 
shut  down  during  the  third  week  of 
May  because  of  labor  trouble,  the  mines 
chiefly  affected  being  those  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Matewan. 

Car  shortage  losses  far  exceeded 
those  from  labor  shortage,  the  former 
entailing  a  loss  in  production  of  about 
100,000  tons,  or  approximately  45  per 
cent;  labor  shortage  losses,  on  the 
other  hand,  equalled  only  about  ten 
per  cent  of  potential  output. 

Shipments  to  the  Lakes  this  year 
are  estimated  to  be  about  1,500,000  tons 


short  for  the  present  lake  season,  inso- 
far as  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.  is 
ccnccrnod.  Officials  of  that  system 
point  out  that  the  haul  is  short  and  the 
road  is  able  to  control  the  movement 
to  the  Lakes  and  back  to  the  mines. 
However,  less  than  20,000  of  the  42,000 
coal  cars  belonging  to  this  railroad  are 
now  on  that  company's  linos. 


Southorii   AjtjKiluohian 


SOUTHEAST  KENTUCKY 

Activity  in  Coal-Land  Sales  —  Big 
Deals  Reported  —  Byproduct  Concerns 
Interested. 

Several  transfers  of  coal  properties 
have  recently  been  made  in  this  field. 
Owing  to  the  suitability  of  the  coal  in 
this  region  for  byproduct  purposes,  a 
number  of  large  gas  companies  have 
been  acquiring  properities.  .\mong 
these  are  the  following:  Coal  lands 
owned  by  T.  J.  Asher,  known  as  the 
Lick  Branch  property,  leased  and  oper- 
ated through  the  Harlan  Coal  Co.  and 
Williams  Bros.,  to  the  Koppers  Coal  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  a  consideration 
said  to  be  around  $1,500,000.  It  is  re- 
ported these  people  will  make  exten- 
sive development  of  this  property,  put- 
ting in  their  own  railroad  equipment, 
and  so  on.  The  McComb  Coal  Co.,  near 
Harlan,  sold  its  holdings  to  the  Detroit 
Gas  Co.,  at  a  figure  understood  to  be 
$800,000.  The  Kentucky  King  mine,  in 
the  Harlan  district,  has  been  reported 
sold  at  $600,000. 


Middle  Western 


INDIANA 

Great  Scarcity  of  Fuel — Car  Shortage 
on  Account  of  Embargoes — Domestic 
Demand  Due  to  Cold  Weather. 

Demands  for  steam  coal  by  indus- 
tries, public  utilities  and  railroads  upon 
the  operators  of  Indiana  are  only 
matched  by  the  demands  for  domestic 
coal.  Railroads  are  not  getting  a  suf- 
ficient tonnage.  Public  utilities  and 
industries  all  over  the  state  are  shut- 
ting down  entirely  because  of  lack  of 
coal. 

The  principal  cause  is  the  car  short- 
age. Indiana  operators  looked  for  em- 
bargoes to  be  lifted,  but  conditions  ap- 
pear to  be  no  more  favorable  than  they 
were  a  week  ago.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible for  an  Indiana  operator  to  get 
a  car  of  coal  out  of  the  state  or  to  get 
an  empty  in. 

Cold  weather  during  April  and  May 
caused  a  steady  demand  for  coal  for 
domestic  use.  In  many  of  the  smaller 
cities,  which  have  never  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  strike  of  last  November, 
suffering  was  reported. 

The  prevailing  price  per  ton  for 
screenings  for  steam  coal  is  $2.75; 
mine-i-un,  $.3;  lump,  $3.50.  Indiana  egg 
and  nut  are  sold  at  retail  at  $7.50  a 
ton  and  mine-run  from  $6.75  to  $7  a 
ton. 


SOL'THKKN    ILLINOIS 
Office   Building  for  Coal  and  Railroad 
Interests— Biiproducts  Coal  Co.  Fire — 
Development   of   Extensive  Coal  Lands 
by  New  Railroad. 

Jesse  Dimond,  of  Chicago,  president 
01  the  Southern  Gem  Coal  Corporation, 
which  operates  several  mines  in  Frank- 
lin t^ounty.  111.,  is  said  to  be  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  a  five-story 
building  to  cover  an  entire  block  in 
Mount  Vernon,  Jefferson  County,  111. 
The  building  will  contain  the  ofTices 
and  headquarters  of  the  Wabash,  Ches- 
ter &  Western  R.  R.,  recently  purchased 
by  this  company,  together  with  the  of- 
fices of  the  Dimond  coal  interests. 

An  explosion  of  oil  in  a  transformer 
in  the  engine  room  of  mine  No.  18  of 
the  Byproducts  Coal  Co.,  near  Benton, 
in  Franklin  County,  caused  a  fire  which 
damaged  the  surface  plant  to  the  extent 
of  $150,000.  The  mine  has  been  idle 
about  ten  days,  but  work  will  be  re- 
sumed shortly,  as  equipment  has  been 
received  and  a  large  force  of  work- 
men are  now  engaged  in  installing  the 
new  machinery  and  repairing  the  build- 
ings. 

According  to  an  announcement  by 
General  Manager  Barbour,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  financing  the 
extension  of  the  Marion  &  Eastern 
R.  R.,  which  runs  from  Marion,  in  Wil- 
liamson County,  to  Fulton,  in  Saline 
County,  and  from  the  latter  place  to 
Carrier  Mills  in  the  same  county.  This 
road  traverses  one  of  the  richest  coal 
fields   in  Southen   Illinois. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Without  Priority  Order  for  Coal,  Utili- 
ties Must  Close — Acute  Car  Shortage — 
Coal  Sold  at  Contract  Prices — Prefer- 
ential Distribution  of  Cars  Asked. 

Public  service  corporations  from  all 
over  Indiana  are  besieging  the  Public 
Service  Commission  for  assistance  in 
securing  a  priority  order  for  coal.  They 
declare  that  unless  something  is  done 
quickly,  scores  of  gas,  water  and  elec- 
tric utilities  will  be  forced  to  close. 

John  W.  McCardle,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  is  di- 
lecting  the  fuel  investigation  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  recently  appealed  to  that 
body  to  re-establish  the  wartime  prior- 
ity orders  at  once. 

Recently  the  car  shortage  at  the 
mines  was  60  per  cent,  whereas  the 
greatest  car  shortage  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  history  of  Indiana  mining 
was  only  38  per  cent. 

Operators  much  prefer  to  sell  con- 
tract coal  at  the  agreed  prices,  if  cars 
can  be  obtained,  and  deplore  the  soar- 
ing of  "free  coal"  prices  resulting  from 
competition. 

The  American  Coal  MiniiiL'  Co.  has 
asked  various  state  public  organiza- 
tions to  see  that  concerte  1  action  be 
taken  to  get  preferential  distribution 
of  cars  to  the  coal  industry,  stating 
that  the  mines  of  the  country  can  pro- 
duce all  the  coal  required  but  for  the 
restricting  deficiency  in  transporta- 
tion. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  MINES'  CHIEF 

James  McGregor  Succeeds  George  Wil- 
kinson, Resigned — Provincial  Inspector 
Goes  With  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines, 
Ltd. — Life  Story  of  Mr.  McGregor. 

George  Wilkinson,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Mines  for  British  Columbia  since  early 
in  1917,  has  resigned  and  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  vacancy  of  James  Mc- 
Gregor, senior  member  of  the  Mine  In- 
spectors' Staff  of  the  Province,  has  been 
announced.  His  term  of  office  has  been 
marked  by  signal  advances,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  improvement  of  under- 
ground working  conditions. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  has  accepted  the 
position  of  general  superintendent  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines,  Ltd.,  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Graham  (now  general 
superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Col- 
litries,  Ltd.),  as  chief  inspector.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  the 
manager  of  the  Reserve  mine  of  the 
Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co. 

Mr.  McGregor  has  been  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Mines  for  22 
years.  He  is  a  native  of  British  Colum- 
bia, his  parents  having  come  from  Scot- 
land in  1849;  his  father  being  one  of  a 
party  of  eight  coal  miners  engaged  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  to  open  up  coal 
mines  at  Prince  Rupert,  Vancouver 
Island. 

The  boy  McGregor  went  to  work  in 
the  Nanaimo  mines.  Ambitious  to 
qualify  himself  technically  for  higher 
positions,  he  attended  both  day  and 
night  schools;  later  he  received  private 
tuition  under  C.  C.  McKenzie,  then  Su- 
perintendent of  Education  for  British 
Columbia. 

While  overman  at  the  South  Field 
ccUieries  of  the  New  Vancouver  Coal 
Co.  in  1888,  he  qualified  for  a  first-class 
mine  manager's  certificate.  In  the  year 
1894  Mr.  McGregor  represented  Na- 
naimo in  the  Provincial  Legislature. 

Later  he  was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Inspector  of  Metalliferous  and 
Coal  Mines  for  the  Kootenays,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  receiving 
his  present  well-earned  preferment. 


evil  if  relief  can  be  secured  in  no  other 
way.  Action  of  the  scale  committee  of 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  operators 
in  reaching  a  wage  agreement  at  Balti- 
more in  April  was  ratified  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  association. 


Association  Activities 


Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Opera- 
tors' As.sociation 
Severe  condemnation  of  the  assigned- 
car  system  represented  the  action 
taken  by  directors  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion at  a  meeting  held  in  Fairmont 
during  the  second  week  of  May.  It 
was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  that 
the  assignment  of  cars  h;js  been  used 
by  the  railroads  to  secure  an  undue 
supply  of  fuel,  seriously  (  urtailing  the 
production  of  fuil  for  cominercial  pur- 
poses. Legal  action  will  bo  resorted  to 
by  the  a.'isociatifin  to  secure  relief  from 
the    pre.sent    intolerable     assigned-car 


Elk  River  Coal  Association 

The  Elk  River  Coal  Association  has 
perfected  its  organization  by  electing 
officers  and  establishing  headquarters 
at  Weston,  W.  Va.  Although  the  mem- 
bership of  the  association  is  confined  to 
coal  operators  on  Elk  River  and  Dun- 
don,  yet  Weston  was  selected  as  head- 
quarters because  it  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Coal  &  Coke  .division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R. 

On  the  roster  of  officers  are:  C.  L. 
Voglesang,  of  Clay,  president;  B.  C. 
Barber,  of  Clay,  vice-president;  E.  V. 
Shorr,  secretary.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors includes  J.  G.  Bradley,  Walter 
Wood  and  C.  L.  Voglesang.  Mr. 
Shorr's  appointment  as  secretary  be- 
came eflfective  on  June  1,  when  he  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  offices  of  the  asso- 
ciation. He  heretofore  held  an  impor- 
tant position  on  the  Kanawha  &  Michi- 
gan R.R. 


Upper  Potomac  Mining  Institute 

The  meeting  of  the  Upper  Potomac 
Mining  Institute  held  early  in  May  at 
Thomas,  W.  Va.,  largely  attended  by 
members,  was  featured  by  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  William  H.  Noone,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Timbering  and  the  Prevention  of 
Accidents." 

The  Upper  Potomac  institute  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  having  all  papers 
read  to  the  institute  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form,  and  distributed  to  members 
before  the  meeting  at  which  they  are 
to  be  read.  The  next  following  meet- 
ing of  the  institute  was  held  at  Pied- 
mont, in  the  lower  end  of  the  Upper 
Potomac  field,  on  May  29,  when  in  ad- 
dition to  two  papers  read  there  was 
a  musical  entertainment. 


Mine    Foremen's    and    Fire    Bosses' 
Institute 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Mine 
Foremen's  and  Fire  Bosses'  Institute, 
held  in  Belington,  a  constitution  was 
adopted  and  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted. A  paper  was  read  by  Thomas 
Davis  of  Mabie,  W.  Va.,  on  "Safety  and 
the  Mining  Law";  this  paper  was  well 
received  by  the  members  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  interesting  discussion. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  institute  will 
be  held  at  Junior,  W.  Va. 


Smokeless  Coal  Operators'  Association 
of  West   Virginia 

In  order  to  avoid  the  commandeering 
of  coal  by  the  Navy,  as  became  neces- 
sary last  year,  the  Smokeless  Coal 
Operators'  Association  of  West  Vir- 
ginia made  arrangements  in  the  course 
of  a  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
during  the  second  week  of  May,  to  take 
care  of  the  requirements  of  the  Navy 

As  the  first  step,  a  committee  of 
members  was  selected  to  take  this  mat- 
ter in  charge  and  to  work  out  a  plan 


with  Navy  officials  and  with  the  coal 
operators  of  the  various  smokeless 
fields.  The  Navy  tonnage  may  be  ob- 
tained by  allocating  the  amount  of  fuel 
to  be  supplied  among  the  various 
smokeless   companies. 

After  studying  pending  legislation 
proposing  further  regulation  of  the  coal 
industry,  members  of  the  association 
considered  that  it  was  useless  to  hope 
for  any  relief  from  shortage  of  pro- 
duction until  the  railroads  secured  the 
necessary  equipment.  A  special  com- 
mittee of  operators  was  selected  to  co- 
operate with  the  i-ailroads  in  securing 
certain  changes  in  the  law. 


Wholesale    Coal    Trade    Association    of 
New   York 

Shippers  to  the  tidewater  piers  at 
New  York  are  facing  heavy  demurrage 
charges  owing  to  the  strike  of  the 
marine  and  railroad  workers,  and  the 
facts  in  the  case  will  be  presented  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  an  effort  to  effect  a  cancellation,  or 
at  least  a  suspension  until  an  investiga- 
tion can  be  made.  The  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  the  accrual 
of  demurrage  charges  on  tidewater 
shipments  in  the  month  of  April, 
brought  about  by  various  strikes.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
i-uled  that  a  strike  is  not  an  adequate 
reason  for  the  cancellation  of  demur- 
rage charges,  yet  conditions  in  this  re- 
gard have  materially  changed  since 
that  ruling  was  made.  The  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  states  the 
facts  surrounding  the  present  situation 
are  of  so  different  a  character  and  so 
widespread  in  their  effect  as  to  justify 
a  modification  of  the  commission's  atti- 
tude. While  the  New  York  association 
makes  this  protest  on  behalf  of  ship- 
pers to  the  New  York  tidewater  port,  it 
is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
application  to  cover  the  ports  of  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads 
if  strikes  have  resulted  in  the  accrual 
of  demurrage  charges  at  these  ports. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana    Association 

The  program  for  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal 
Association,  an  organization  of  retail- 
ers of  the  three  states,  which  will  be 
held  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  June  16  to 
18,  inclusive,  has  been  completed  by 
Secretary  B.  F.  Nigh,  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  attendance  is  expected  to  be 
about  1,200.  Prominent  among  the 
topics  to  be  discussed  will  be  the  car 
supply  and  costs  of  doing  retail  busi- 
ness. Homer  C.  Gill,  of  Columbus, 
president  of  the  association,  is  prepar- 
ing a  lengthy  statement  of  retail  costs. 
Addresses  will  be  made  by  Tom  L. 
Lewis,  formerly  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  now  secre- 
tary of  the  New  River  Coal  Operators' 
Association  of  West  Virginia;  H.  G. 
Ciabaugh,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Fair 
Price  Commission;  A.  L.  AUais,  an 
executive  of  the  Hazard  Coal  Operators' 
Association. 


Mine 
and  Company 

News 


COLORADO 

Craig — D.  E.  Evans,  of  tliis  place, 
has  completed  preliminaries  whieh  will 
result  in  the  opening:  of  a  coal  mine  at 
the  southwest  limits  of  Craisj,  in  Mof- 
fat County,  and  cause  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  quarter  million  dollars  to  this 
district  in  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Evans 
obtained  options  on  a  total  of  480  acres, 
for  a  coal  company  headed  by  George 
A.   Levy,  of  Denver. 

The  company  plans  to  sink  a  500-ft. 
shaft  on  the  property  and  begin  de- 
velopment work  at  an  early  date  in 
order  to  have  the  mine  producing  by 
the  time  the  proposed  Salt  Lake  & 
Denver  R.R.  is  built  to  the  west,  thus 
giving  an  outlet  for  the  coal. 

IDAHO 
Wallace — Three  men  were  killed  and 
one  narrowly  escaped  death  fi-om  ga.s 
in  the  Marsh  miiiL'  near  Burke,  Idaho. 
The  bodies  of  Fred  L.  Bai'on,  super- 
intendent of  the  mine;  Charles  John- 
son and  another  miner  yet  unidentified 
were  found  beneath  the  water  in  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft  by  a  rescue  crew. 


ILLINOIS 

Benton — It  is  said  that  the  largest 
price  given  for  coal  land  in  Franklin 
County,  111.,  was  paid  recently  when  the 
W.  P.  Rend  Collieries  Co.,  which  oper- 
ates a  mine  at  Rend  City  in  that 
county,  purchased  600  acres,  paying 
$75  per  acre  for  same. 

A  big  deal  in  coal  lands  'is  being 
negotiated  between  Bell  &  Zoller  Min- 
ing Co.,  of  Zeigler,  and  the  W.  P.  Rend 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Rend  City.  The 
deal  involves  ten  sections  of  coal  land 
in  Franklin  County,  111.,  which  the  Rend 
company  proposes  to  transfer  to  the 
Bell  &  Zoller  Co.  for  nine  sections  in 
Williamson     County,     111. 

Duquoin — A  new  mine  is  to  be  sunk 
near  the  old  Lincoln  operation,  south 
of  the  town  of  Lincoln,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  connect  with  the  old  work- 
ings of  the  mine,  which  has  been  closed 
down  for  years.  The  mine  was  aban- 
doned after  vain  efforts  had  been  made 
to  smother  a  fire  in  the  workings;  later 
the  tipple  and  other  top  works  were 
torn  down.  It  is  intended  that  the  new 
plant  will  enter  the  old  mine's  terri- 
tory from  another  position  and  get  the 
larger  part  of  the  coal  which  remains 
untouched.  Lincoln  (111.)  men  are 
backing  up  the  scheme. 

The  united  efforts  of  the  various  local 
unions  around  O'Fallon,  northwest  of 
here,  have  succeeded  in  purchasing  the 
Taylor  Opera  House,  which  they  will 
use  foV  their  meeting  hall.  The  price 
paid  for  the  Structure  amounted  to  $31,- 
000. 


The  work  at  the  Hallidayboro  mine, 
five  miles  south  of  here,  owned  by  the 
Jackson  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  pro- 
gressing nicely  and  it  is  planned  to 
hoist  coal  from  the  main  shaft  into  the 
temporary  tipple.  This  tipple  is  to  be 
used  during  the  time  required  to  erect 
the  big  steel  tipple  which  is  now  being 
shipped  to  the  mine.  The  mine  top 
works  was  recently  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  effect  of  this  fire  is  especially 
felt  in  this  district  as  the  railroad, 
which  uses  much  of  the  coal  from  this 
mine,  finds  it  unusually  hard  to  pro- 
cure enough  fuel  to  supply  its  many 
trains. 


INDIANA 
Evansville — A  $150,000  plant  will  be 
erected  by  the  Indiana  Atomized  Fuel 
Co.  on  its  newly  acciuired  property  near 
the  Crescent  coal  mine.  The  purchase 
of  five  acres  of  land  near  the  mine  has 
been  completed.  The  company  will 
manufacture  a  fuel  product  similar  to 
powdered  coal. 


OHIO 


Hocking — The  Hocking  Valley  Min- 
ing Co.,  recently  chartered  at  Colum- 
bus with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  has 
started  pumping  out  an  abandoned 
mine  on  a  2,000-acre  tract  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  company.  It  will  require 
about  six  months  to  dewater  the  mine, 
after  which  a  modem  electrically-oper- 
ated tipple  will  be  constructed.  It  is 
e.xpected  that  loading  will  start  some 
time  in  September.  The  product  will 
be  sold  through  the  Essex  Coal  Co., 
of  Columbus. 

Steubenville — Coroner  T.  H.  Kirk  of 
Jefferson  County,  who  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  recent  mine  fire  at 
Amsterdam  in  which  20  miners  lost 
their  lives,  has  rendered  a  decision  that 
no  one  is  guilty  of  negligence  in  the 
fire.  He  finds  that  the  fire  came  from 
the  fan  room,  and  was  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  a  motor.  In  the  inquiry 
the  coroner  called  about  35  witnesses. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Uniontown — The  Hillman  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  recently  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Tower  Hill  Con- 
nellsville  Coke  Co.  The  Hillman  inter- 
ests now  have  23  mines  with  an  an- 
nual capacity  of  6,000,000  tons. 

Control  in  the  company  was  formerly 
held  by  J.  R.  Nutt  and  associate  cap- 
italists of  Cleveland.  The  company  has 
approximately  1,500  acres  of  coal  un- 
mined  and  the  two  plants  with  714 
ovens  are  among  the  most  modern  in 
the  region.  L.  W.  Fogg,  present  gen- 
eral    superintendent,     who     built    the 


plants  in   1907,  will  continue  with  the 
owners. 

Connellsville  —  Connellsville  and 
Uniontown  men,  organized  as  the  Re- 
public Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  completed  a 
deal  with  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  taking  over  the  latter's  plant  at 
Atcheson,  between  Smithfield  and  Pt. 
Marion,  in  Fayette  Co.  The  price  is 
said  to  have  been  around  $200,000,  or 
about  the  same  consideration  the  late 
John  F.  Atcheson,  builder  of  the  plant, 
received  for  it  22  years  ago. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are 
J.  Fred  Kurtz,  president;  Bruce  F. 
Sterling,  vice-president;  W.  D.  McGin- 
nis,  treasurer,  and  Ross  S.  Matthews, 
secretary. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield — Negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  the  American  Coal  Co.,  operating  in 
the  Pocahontas  field,  were  consummated 
during  the  first  week  of  May,  the  sale 
price  of  the  company  being  in  excess 
of  $3,000,000.  The  new  owners  of  the 
American  company  are  James  A.  Mc- 
Quail,  William  McQuail,  Edward  J. 
Ennes,  Wm.  C.  Atwater  and  others,  of 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.  The  purchase  of  the 
American  Coal  Co.  also  covers  7,000 
acres  of  coal  land  in  the  Pocahontas, 
region.  The  American  company  oper- 
ates at  four  different  points,  the  mines 
so  operated  being  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican, the  Piedmont,  the  Crane  Creek 
and  the  Pinnacle. 

Morgantown— W.  H.  Warner  &  Co., 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  operating  mines  in 
a  number  of  bituminous  regions,  has 
entered  the  Marion  County  field,  having 
acquired  all  the  plants,  acreage  and 
assets  of  the  Har-Mar  Coal  Co.,  the 
price  paid,  it  is  stated,  being  close  to 
$500,000.  The  Har-Mar  company  owns 
Pittsburgh  coal  and  a  small  acreage 
of  Sewickley  coal.  The  purchasers 
have  already  taken  possession  of  the 
property. 


VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg— The  Banner  Fork  Coal 
Corporation  is  understood  to  be  plan- 
ning general  business  expansion  for 
increased  operations.  The  company  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to 
$1,200,000. 


CANADA 

Fernie — A  blowout  in  .\o.  1  East 
mine  of  the  Coal  Creek  colliery  of  tfce 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co.  occurred  at 
noon  May  14,  forcing  down  200  tons 
of  coal  and  filling  the  mine  with  gas. 
All  the  workmen  withdrew  without  in- 
jury. 
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NVw  York.  N.  Y. — The  Imperial  Brass 
Manufacturiner  Co..  with  headquarters  in 
I'hroaco.  announces  that  on  ami  after  Ma\- 
1.  tht*  New  Vork  oltice  of  the  vompany  will 
he  located  in  the  Lnngacre  Bldu..  2n(l  St. 
and   Broadway,  New  York  Ciiy. 

New  York,  N.  V. — Burns  nrothers  r'oal 
Co.'s  annual  leport  for  the  year  ended 
March  31.  li'iU.  >ihows  net  profir?  after 
o.vpenditures  and  Federal  taxes  of  $1,027.- 
0.'>5.  equivalent  to  $11.44  a  sshai'e  on  Ihc 
$S. 086.1  no  common  stock  oulstandinK.  after 
allowances  for  dividends  for  the  i)referred 
issue.  The  Burns  Brothers  of  New  .Jersey 
and  the  Burns  Brothers  of  New  York  con- 
solidated income  accoimt  reported  net  sales 
of  $24,053,9*0.  against  $2l.28fi.870  in  the 
year  precediner. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Good:n  Tleid  ,1-  Co..  of 
this  place,  announces  the  reorganization 
of  its  Cincinnati  hranch  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  \V.  Tavlor  with  olTiees  in  the 
Pickerins  BuililinK.  .\  full  line  of  Goodin- 
Reid  bratticing^  materials  will  be  carried 
in  slock  for  prompt  shipment  to  Ihc  local 
and  \Veslern  trade.  Under  present  frei^lit 
conditions,  this  should  he  a  ■^oeeiai  con- 
venience to  users  of  the  company's  products. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  —  Tile  AVorthinq-ton 
Pmhp  i<:  Maeliiii.n-v  Coriioiaiion  announces 
that  it  has  completed  preparuiions  to  fiirnibh 
improvi>d  waler-power  machinery  of  all 
capacities,  for  low,  medium  and  high-heal 
Service,  including  oil  iire.ssure  system,  water 
sovernors  and  other  auxiliaries.  The  com- 
pany has  supplemented  its  staff  with  com- 
petent designers  in  hydraulic  problems  \»ith 
experience  gained  in  years  of  .service  in 
such    lines. 

rhicaso.  III. — The  Webster  Manufacturing 
Co..  with  executive  offices  here  and  works 
at  Chicago  and  Tiflin.  Ohio,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing announcement :  Since  the  purchase 
of  the  Skillin  and  Richards  Manufacturing 
Co..  in  June.  191S.  a  new  building  has 
been  erected,  which  will  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  that  plant  about  .'.0  per  cent.  The 
receiving  and  shipping  facilities  have  been 
improved,  and  the  plant  made  thoroughly 
up-to-date   in    :ill    respects. 

The  sales  offices  formerly  in  the  McCor- 
mick  .Building,  and  the  general  offices  and 
engineering  staff,  at  Tiffin.  Ohio,  now'  occupy 
the  new  office  building,  at  4sno  to  4560 
Cortland  St..  Chicago.  111.,  to  which  office 
oil  correspondence  should  be  addressed. 


Personals 


.Tolin  l,.  Kemmerer  was  recently  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  ;  Everett 
Drennen   was  made   president, 

n.  Oleiien.  manager  of  the  Industrial 
Be;.rings  division  of  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing Co..  has  ai)i)ointed  \\ .  F.  Myer  to  be 
directing  transmission  engineer.  In  his  new 
position  Mr.  Myer  will  be  responsible  for 
the  sale  of  Hyatt  line-shaft  roller  bear- 
ings :  he  has  lieen  doing  field  work  with 
the  H.vatt  agents  throughout  the  country 
for  over  two  years. 

C.  P.  Rrnadhead,  wholesale  nnthraclte 
and  bituminous  eoal.  announces  remov.il 
to  new  offices  at  29  Broadway — room  1020. 

W.  R.  nnvl«,  brother  of  T.  B.  U.iv;s. 
president  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co  ,  and 
three  other  men  were  killed  recentlv  at 
mine  No.  .1  i>f  the  Mallory  Coal  Co..  on 
Huff  Creek.  Logan  County,  W.  Va.,  when 
a  rock  rolled  dnwn  and  crushed  them.  Five 
others  were  Infiired.  They  had  taken  shel- 
ter from  a  rainstorm  In  a  mine  opening. 

riiorlea  II.  Chunr,  research  expert  of  the 
Council  of  National  n<-f.ns,  ,  regrets  that 
he  has  been  compelled  to  cancel  his  en- 
gaBem  nt  in  d,-i;>,r  an  address  befi.r.-  the 
K'ntucky  .Mining  Institute  on  Juno  4 
and    5. 

William  II.  .Ilerlinit,  ^  ji..  rintendent  of 
the  Docena  mm.,  of  ih.  i  .-nnessee  Coal. 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  b.  .  ,.n  Pratt  Cltv 
and  .Vdamsvllle.  Ala,  ha-  .n  spending  a 
few  days  In  the  Connell  viiie.  Pa.,  coke 
region  looklne  into  matters  .  onnected  with 
the  mines  and  ovens  of  thi     Held. 

R.  H.  MoOlnlxy  h'ns  been  ippolnted  man- 
ager or  the  Fairmont  br.im  h  of  the  Tide- 
water Coal  Co  Mr.  .MeGinley  was  con- 
nected with  th-  brokerage  otHce  of  the 
company  and  prior  to  that  was  with  the 
Antler  and  Robinstm  coal  companies. 


H.  r.  Drum,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Fairmont  otliec  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Co.. 
Iras  compleied  arrangements  lor  engaging 
in  till-  C'l.ii  l.rolNeraKC  and  e.viioil  l.iisiiuss. 
having  opened  ofHces  in  the  Hulcliinson 
Building,  at  Fairmont.  ^V.  Va.  Among 
other  eompanie.s  lie  will  represent  the  Wil- 
liam K.  Seaman  Co..  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
\\iley   Eeyes  Fuel  Co,  of  l.'niontowti.  Pa. 

M.  H.  Tomb,  of  Charleston,  lias  been  ap- 
pointed (listriet  manager  of  the  Raleigli 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  his  distri..'t  comprising 
Norfolk  &  Western  terrilory.  Mr.  Tomb's 
headouarters  will  be  at  Bluefiel  1.  For  th" 
last  two  years  he  has  be.'n  ilie  secretarv 
of  the  Kan.iwlva  Coal  Shipper.s'  .'Vssoc'a- 
iion.  The  Raleigh  Smokeless  Fuel  Com- 
panv  has  offices  at  New  York,  Norfolk. 
Huntington   and    Beckle.v. 

r.  Af.  Itoehrig,  formerly  "ecreiar.v  of  the 
Northeast  Kentucky  Coal  A.s-sociation,  with 
headquarters  at  .Vsliland.  Kv.,  on  June  1 
severed  his  connection  with  tliat  association 
to  acceiil  an  important  iiost  with  a  company 
now  in  process  of  organizilion  by  New  York 
capitalists.  This  company  ii  negotiati.ig  for 
the  purchase  of  mines  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Roehrig's  head.ii.arters 
will  be  in  Huntington,  for  the  pr  >S''nt  in 
the  office  of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co..  a  conoern 
also  having  a  sales  office   in  Cincinnati. 

Carl  G.  Bnrth,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
machine  building  industry  and  to  whom 
many  other  industries  owe  modern  princi- 
ples of  production  and  management,  has 
been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Taylor  Society,  with  headquarters  at  "tl 
W.  Silth  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  Only  two 
other  men  have  been  thus  honored  by  thi.* 
society,  which  i.'..  the  national  organization 
for  the  promotion  of  science  in  manage- 
ment; these  men  being  Frederick  W  Tay- 
lor, himself,  and  Henri  Le  Chatelier,  the 
prominent  engineer  who  developed  .scien- 
tific management  in  France. 

Phillip  Koiirad  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  all  the  properties  of  J. 
C.  Sullivan  in  southern  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Konrad  will  have  under  his  direction  mines 
in  Raleigh,  Wyoming  and  McDowell  coun- 
ties in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  de- 
velopment work.  He  will  establish  head- 
quarters at  Tralee.  Wyoming  County.  W. 
Va.  Mr.  Konrad  has  been  a  civil  and  min- 
ing engineer  in  Fayette  County.  W.  Va 
for  the  last  20   years, 

I..  W.  Sydnor,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Lake  &  Export  Corporation,  of 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  and  Miss  Eva  Dietz 
of  Charleston.  W.  Va..  were  united  in 
marriage  in  that  city  on  Saturday,  May  1 
They  will  live  for  the  time  being  at  Beck- 
ley.   W.    Va. 

E.  W.  McCullouR-li,  for  nine  years  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Implement 
Ac  Vehicle  Association,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  has  been  named  manager  of 
the  new  Industrial  Production  Department 
of  the  I'.  S.  Chamber  of  Comerce.  In  the 
departmentalization  plan  of  the  National 
Chamber,  the  Industrial  Production  De- 
partment   occupies    an    important    place. 

Georicp  F,  Xrermain,  proprietor  of  the 
Corning  Mining  Co..  has  sold  his  oil  in- 
terests in  the  mining  proiJertv  and  will 
devote  his  entire  attention  in  the  future  to 
developing  the  mining  end  of  the  business. 

I.v.  TI,  Keim  has  been  appointed  general 
sales  manager  of  the  R.  D.  N'uttall  Co 
gear  manufacturers,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
Mr.  Keim  came  with  the  company  in  inil 
as  engineer  in  charge  of  erection  work  and 
tne  installation  of  equipment.  Later  hi- 
was  assistant  chief  engineer,  designing  and 
developing  heavy-duty  railway  and  steel 
mill  gearing.  In  inifi  he  developed  a 
standard  tractor  transmission  unit  and 
was  .soon  placed  in  complete  charge  of  this 
new  field  with  headquarters  in  Chicago 
III.  From  this  work  Mr  Keim  has  b.(  ri 
brought  back  to  the  main  office  at  Pitts- 
burgh, to  take  charge  of  his  present  duties. 

fieorire  M.  Rowland,  architect,  has  be- 
come associated  with  the  engineering  and 
surveying  firm  of  Blum.  Weldin  &  Co 
of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Mr  Rowland  has  prac- 
llced  his  profe.osion  for  over  20  vears  lb,- 
last  12  of  which  he  has  been  In  the  eniidov 
of  a  prominent  architect  of  Pittsburgh,  anil 
has  had  responsible  charge  of  the  design 
and  supervision  of  construction  of  som.- 
Important  buildings  Blum,  Weldin  &  Co 
has  recently  moved  Its  offices  to  the 
s-vpiith  floor  of  the  Bakewell  Building 
Pittsburgh. 

Oeorre  K,  I.oncr  recently  resigned  as 
».'nlor  vice  pn-sldent  of  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.  Shortly  before  his  resimi.ition 
he  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday.  Mr! 
Long  thereto'  terminates  43  years  of  activ.- 
service  with  this  company,  beginning  in  »h, 
capacity  of  stenographer  and  advancing 
to  the  offices  of  secretary,  trea.sur'^r  and 
vice  president,   resnectiv.lv.      Mr    L.ing  will 


continue  as  a  director  of  the  Dixon  com- 
pan.v.  He  was  prominently  connected  witli 
the  growth  of  this  comiianv  and  was  witlely 
recognilzed  as  the  "falhe>r"  of  grapliite 
lubrication  and  of  silica -graphite  iiaiirt  for 
IJ|-rilc(-ttv,-   purjJoses. 


Recent  Patents 


ICIec'tri<-al  Conner-tor.  George  A.  Mead 
Mansfield.  Ohio,  assignor  to  Ohio  Brass- 
Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  l.:!3i).475,  April  13 
1920.  Filed  Jan.  5,  1918.  Serial  No' 
210.523. 

Pipe  Wrencli.  Wasvl  Zadorozny,  Mea- 
eham,  Sask.,  Can.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
Tony  Zygiel,  Hamilton,  Can.,  1,336,710 
April  13.  1920.  Filed  March  13,  1919. 
Serial    No.    282.465. 

Rail  BoDd,  William  C.  Starkey,  Mans- 
lii-ld,  Ohio,  assignor  to  Ohio  Brass  Co..  (a 
rorpo,ration  of  New  Jersey),  MansfieW 
Ohio,  1,336,932.  April  13,  1920.  Original 
application  filed  June  26.  1016.  Serial  No 
105.943.  Divided  and  this  application  filed 
Sept.   21,   11117.      Serial  No.   192.456. 

Motor  Control  .System.  Eugene  R 
Carichoff,  Schenectady,  N.  Y ,  assignor  to 
General  Electric  Co.  (a  corporation  of 
New  York),  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1,337,040 
.A.pril  13.  1920.  Filed  May  6,  1918.  Serial 
No.    232,726. 

Merlianism    for   Operating    Reeln   of   Mine 

Locomotives.  Frank  B.  Deans,  Sharon 
Hill,  and  Benjamin  K.  Kirk,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  assignors  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  (a  corporation  of  Pennsylvania). 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1,337.048.  April  13,  1920 
Filed    Dec.    6,    1917.      Serial    No.    205,572. 

Grease  Cup.  Leon  N.  Bourdeau,  Rock 
Island,  III.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  John 
G.  Sorenson,  Davenport,  Iowa,  1,337  432 
April  20,  1920.  Filed  Feb,  7,  1919.  Serial 
.No.   275,484. 

Process  for  Treating  Coal.  John  N.  Win- 
gett,  Denver,  Col  ,  assignor  to  Warren  A. 
Haggott.  trustee.  Denver,  Col,  1,337,496 
.\pril  20,  1920.  Filed  May  2,  1915,  Serial 
No.     25,636. 


Coming  Meetings 


Mine     Inspectors'     Institute     of     America 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  July  13,  14 
and  15  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Secretary,  J 
W.   Paul.   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants  As- 
Nociation  will  hold  its  .annual  meeting  June 
23,  24  and  25  at  Reading,  Pa.  ,Secretary, 
W.    M.   Bertolet,   Reading,   Pa. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Inxti- 
tute  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Den- 
ver. Col.,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
First  Aid  .Meet  on  Aug.  20  and  21.  Sec- 
retary,   F.    W.    Whiteside,    Denver.    Col. 

M.  O.  I.  Coal  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  June  16,  17  and  18  at 
Cedar  Point,  Ohio.  Secretary,  B.  F.  Nigh. 
Columbus,   Ohio. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  meeting  June  10- 
12.      Detroit.      .Mich  Secretary-manager. 

I'lllery   Gordon,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Anierieiin  Institute  of  Alining  &  Melal- 
liirKieal  Kiigineers  will  hold  its  fall  meet- 
ing about  .\ug.  20.  It  is  jiroposed  to  leave 
Buffalo  by  steamer  and  cruise  through  the 
l.:ikes,  the  first  stop  being  at  Houghton. 
Mich.,  after  which  the  iiarty  will  visit 
Duluth  .and  the  Iron  Ranges  of  Minnesota, 
siiending  a  dtiy  or  two  in  Minneapolis  on 
its  return.  Secretarv.  Bradley  Stoughton. 
29  West  39th  St,.  New  York  City. 

Amorlran  TnHtituteof  Klertrleal  Enclneem 
holds  annutti  convention  at  White  Suljihur 
Siirings,  W.  Va  .  June  29  to  July  2.  Secre- 
tary, F.  U   Hutchinson.  New  York.  N.   Y. 

The  Colorado  Retail  Coal  DealerN*  Arbo- 
ehition  will  hiild  its  annual  meeting  June  8. 
at  Colorado  Siirings.  Col.  Secretary,  E. 
Hopper,   Denver,   Col, 

lUinolH  and  WlKconfiin  Retail  Coal  I>eal- 
rrH*  .•\HHoriiitlnn's  annual  meeting  Aug.  4 
and  5  at  Milwaukee,  Wis,  Secretary  I 
L.    Ilunyan,    Chicago.   111. 

Indiana  Slate  Klmf  Aid  Meet  at  Clinton. 
Ind.,  July  5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
diana State  First  Aid  Association,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Clinton  F'-irst  Aid 
.\8.sociatlon.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In- 
•  liana  Coal  Operators:  Association.  Cnited 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Bureau  of 
Minis,  and  .State  Mine  Inspection  Depart- 
ment 
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Engineers  Advance  in  Organization 

AN  epoch-making  step  in  engineering  organization 
.  was  taken  in  the  Washington  conference  of  tech- 
nical society  representatives  which  decided  upon  the 
formation  of  a  federation  of  these  technical  associa- 
tions. This  is  the  first  all-embracing  movement  of  the 
engineers  to  place  their  activities  upon  a  full  profes- 
sional basis  comparable  with  that  of  the  other  learned 
professions  of  law,  medicine  and  the  clergy;  and  as 
such  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  several  larger  national 
engineering  societies  have  been  affiliated  through  the 
Engineering  Council  and  other  channels,  but  the  work 
thus  done  is  limited  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  happy 
development,  therefore,  that  gives  us  the  larger  agency 
which  is  now  assured. 

The  element  of  public  service  and  of  greater  participa- 
tion in  the  constructive  thought  of  the  nation  were 
stressed  many  times  in  the  organization  meetings  and 
the  application  of  these  ideas  will  go  far  to  inspire  and 
support  the  effort  that  is  now  beginning.  Indeed  it  was 
the  clear  recognition  that  these  ideals  must  govern  more 
fully  the  major  professional  activities  that  was  most 
convincing  as  an  argument  for  the  comprehensive 
organization. 

At  the  outset  of  the  conference  it  was  apparent  that 
there  would  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  an  organization  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  various  societies  now  functioning 
or  only  an  organization  of  individuals,  such  as  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers. 

The  latter  scheme  was  at  first  advocated  by  a  few  of 
the  delegates,  but  a  full  discussion  soon  developed  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  former  plan.  Apparently 
the  determining  factor  in  this  decision  was  the  realiza- 
tion that  two  major  activities  confront  the  engineers 
as  a  group:  First,  advancement  of  the  professional 
work  to  a  proper  plane  both  in  action  and  in  adequate 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  profession  by  the 
public ;  and  second  a  ser\'ice  for  the  individual  engineer 
in  the  matter  of  salaries,  working  arrangements,  and 
other  relations  particularly  with  the  employer.  The 
latter  group  of  needs  is  being  covered  most  actively  by 
the  American  Association  of  Engineers,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  thought  that  this  is  the  proper  agency  to  continue 
in  this  work.  The  professional  problems,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  had  the  broad  attention  that  all  technical 
men  would  wish,  and  it  is  for  these  responsibilities  that 
the  new  body  will  no  doubt  most  effectively  function. 

Thus  far  coal  mining  engineers  have  not  been  partici- 
pants as  a  group  in  the  plan  of  co-operative  effort.  But 
this  does  not  by  any  means  signify  that  they  are  either 
not  needed  or  not  welcome.  They  should  through  everj- 
available  agency  in  which  they  are  active  give  their 
support  to  the  larger  ideals  that  seem  now  within  the 
possibilities  of  realization.  It  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  take  this  part  in  the  advance  of  the  profes- 
sion. 


Their  civic  consciousness  and  the  sense  that  all  parts 
of  engineering  are  interdependent  serve  to  bring  the 
engineers  into  a  common  body.  Specialization  has  done 
a  good  work,  but  engineers  need  to  supplement  it  by  as- 
sociation. Their  interests,  in  many  ways  variant,  are 
and  should  be  in  large  degree  united. 


Let  New  England  Face  the  Facts 

OUR  coal  is  now  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
present  situation  in  which  consumers  in  New  Eng- 
land are  forced  to  bid  against  the  world  at  large  for 
their  coal,  or  that  part  of  it  that  reaches  them  by  water, 
is  not  of  the  making  of  the  coal  man.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous shortage  of  coal  in  the  world — a  shortage 
created  in  some  countries  by  depleted  man  power,  in 
others  by  lack  of  transportation,  in  some  by  both  causes. 
The  situation  was  plainly  forecast  by  many  competent 
observers  a  year  ago.  Today  coal  is  being  carried  from 
British  colonies  as  far  away  as  South  Africa  and  India, 
to  supply  the  demand  in  the  Mediterranean  market.  The 
English  coal  trade  has  a  clientele  that  is  worldwide,  and 
what  is  more  natural  or  right  than  that  British  coal 
shippers,  failing  to  get  supplies  in  England  for  their 
trade,  should  turn  to  other  producing  countries  to  piece 
out  their  shortage? 

A  year  ago  we  were  seeking  by  every  means  to 
establish  an  export  trade  in  coal.  Today  we  have  it. 
We  intend  to  keep  it,  too.  It  happens  that  the  sudden 
expansion  in  offshore  shipments  comes  at  a  time  when 
production  is  below  normal  because  of  the  shortcoming!! 
of  the  railroads.  Were  we  not  thus  handicapped,  tht 
export  movement  would  cause  hardly  a  ripple  on  the 
surface  of  the  American  trade. 

Other  parts  of  the  country  have  just  as  much  right  to 
demand  an  export  embargo  on  cotton  and  cotton  goods, 
shoes  and  other  products  from  New  England,  on  the 
ground  that  the  price  to  them  is  excessive  through  the 
bidding  up  of  prices  by  needy  foreigners  as  New  Eng- 
land has  to  demand  that  coal  be  cut  off  from  foreign 
shipment  because  unless  that  be  done,  the  price  to  her 
will  be  too  high.  We  have  just  as  reasonable  basis  to 
ask  that  no  more  wheat  be  shipped  to  hungry  Europe 
because  that  demand  on  top  of  our  domestic  need  makes 
us  pay  too  high  a  price  for  bread.  And  so  with  other 
food  and  manufactured  products,  including  gasoline. 

An  export  embargo  on  any  commodity  today  would  be 
but  thinly-veiled  price  regulation,  and  the  coal  industrj' 
wants  no  more  price  regulation.  We  doubt  if  any  sec- 
tion of  the  countrj',  or  any  industry  really  favors 
further  governmental  regulation  of  business.  The  recent 
disclosure  of  profits  in  textiles  in  New  England  gives 
cause  for  scant  sympathy  on  the  price  these  same  manu- 
facturers are  now  required  to  pay  for  the  coal  which 
they  use. 

Embargoes  on  foreign  shipments  have  been  proposed 
before  as  remedies  for  high  prices  at  home  and  have 
always  been  discarded  as  poor  national  policy.  We 
have  no  wish  to  engage  in  sectional  legislation. 
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Futility  of  Embargoing 
Exports  of  Coal 

EMBARGOING  coal  for  foreign  export,  as  proposed 
by  congressmen  from  New  England,  is  another  at- 
tempt to  discriminate  against  coal.  Had  the  scheme  the 
slightest  possibility  of  achieving  the  results  that  its 
sponsors     hope    for,     it 


would  deserve  considera- 
tion. But  let  us  examine 
into  the  merits  of  this 
latest  move  to  pick  out 
coal  for  such  particular 
and  drastic  treatment. 
The  basis  for  the  pro- 
posal is  that  the  coal  that 
New  England  needs  is 
being  taken  away  from 
this  country  by  foreign 
buyers.  The  figures  for 
April  show  that  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  propor- 
tion of  the  coal  dumped 
at  the  Atlantic  tidewater 
ports  has  gone  to  export 
markets  and  that  New 
England  has  received  a 
correspondingly  small 
share.  About  2,000,000 
net  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  were  exported  in 
bottoms  in  April  and 
but  700,000  tons  shipped 
coastwise  to  New  Eng- 
land. This  is  at  the  rate 
of  24,000,000  net  tons  of 
offshore  export,  com- 
pared with  from  4,000,- 
000  to  6,000,000  in  pre- 
war normal  years,  and 
less  than  9,000,000  net 
tons  by  water  to  New 
England,  compared  with 
requirements  of  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000 
tons.  Something  has  gone 
awrj'.  The  reason  is  well 
known.  The  buyer  on 
foreign  account  has  of- 
fered more  money  for  the  coal  and  it  has  gone  abroad. 
Plainly  New  England  is  forced  to  bid  in  the  world  mar- 
ket for  coal  by  water,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  half 
of  her  requirements.  There  is  nothing  involved  but  the 
price.  New  England  has  coastwise  freight  rates  that 
are  fi.xed  and,  if  anything,  that  are  discriminatingly  low 
in  her  favor.  Boats  are  available.  The  Shipping  Board 
will  supply  all  the  boats  for  this  service  for  which  there 
is  call.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  New  England  is 
against  a  hard  situation,  due  to  the  congestion  of  the 
rail  gateways  through  which  come  in  normal  times  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  her  soft-coal  supply  from  the 
all-rail  suppliers  located  in  the  northern  Appalachian 
coal  fields. 

But  though  she  is  in  a  hard  case,  would  it  be  bettered 
if,  to  accord  with  her  wish,  exports  were  prohibited? 

What  might  be  expected  to  happen  should  export  of 
coal  be  prohibited  from  tidewater  ports?  If  the  step  is 
taken  it  will  be  solely  for  the  relief  of  New  England  and 


Another  War  Cripple  Who  Needs 
National  Rehabilitation 


SECOND   LIEUTENANT   I.    C. 
you  see  my  shoulder  straps? 


cutting  off  exports  to  Canada  would  be  of  no  assistance. 
An  absolute  embargo  on  foreign^  sales  at  tide  would  at 
once  cause  a  drop  in  price.  New  England  would  g^t  all 
exported.  It  is  not  required  and  if  it  were  bought  and 
the  coal  she  desires,  because  aside  from  ship  bunkers 
there  would  be  left  no  other  large  buyer.  But  New  Eng- 
land could  not  begin  to  take  the  coal  that  is  now  being 

shipped,  the  port  facili- 
ties would  limit  its  re- 
ceipt. Furthermore,  the 
conditions  on  the  rail- 
roads in  New  England 
are  no  better  than  else- 
where and  these  roads 
could  not  carry  such 
quantities  of  coal  from 
tidewater  ports  inland 
to  consumers.  At  the 
most,  from  300,000  to 
400,000  tons  per  month 
of  the  2,000,000  that  are 
going  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, added  to  what  is 
already  going  coastwise, 
would  break  the  New 
England  demand.  And 
what  of  the  remaining 
1,600,000  tons  that  would 
be  cut  off  from  the  ex- 
port market?  Who  would 
get  that?  No  one.  The 
railroads  could  take  no 
more  west  from  the 
southern  West  Virginia 
fields  that  are  furnish- 
ing the  bulk  of  this  ex- 
poi't  tonnage.  If  exports 
are  cut  off,  production  of 
coal  will  be  automati- 
cally curtailed.  The  same 
is  in  large  measure  true 
with  respect  to  the  rail- 
roads serving  the  port  of 
Baltimore.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, Europe  is  in  desper- 
ate straights  for  coal  or 
the  demand  would  not  be 
so  strong.  To  deprive 
foreign  consumers  of  the 
fuel  they  need  so  badly  in  order  to  satisfy  the  desires  of 
a  small  section  of  our  domestic  consumers  would  involve 
the  United  States  in  a  breach  of  good  faith.  Italy  is  one 
of  the  heaviest  foreign  purchasers  of  our  coal.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  conceive  the  administration  ac- 
quiescing in  a  move  to  thus  adversely  affect  that  coun- 
try with  which  our  diplomatic  relations  are  now  pro- 
ceeding so  unpleasantly. 

An  attempt  to  stop  exports  was  made  during  the  coal 
miners'  strike  last  November  and  December.  Not  a 
pound  of  coal  was  to  be  spared  to  foreign  consumers  in 
November  and  the  lid  was  clamped  on  tight  by  the  Cen- 
tral Coal  Committee  acting  for  the  Fuel  Administration. 
The  emergency  was  great  and  the  decision  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  countrj-'and  was  not  opposed  openly  by  for- 
eign governments.  Individual  pressure,  however,  was 
so  great  that  coal  was  exported  in  considerable  volume. 
Permits  were  issued  one  at  a  time,  for  good  reasons  in 
each  case.    The  total  was  over  700,000  tons  in  one  month. 


y^^^^' 


<s,^iss^^ 


C.    (Loquitur):   Salute!      Don't 


The  railroads,  permitted  to  make  dividends  of  only  5J  per  cent 
and  graciously  allowed  to  borrow  money  from  the  revolving 
fund  at  6  per  cent,  are  truly  the  sorriest  of  war  cripples.  In  fact 
the  strongest  of  them  that  are  now  in  the  market  to  sell  bonds 
are  offering  to  pay  7  per  cent  for  the  accommodation  and  to  get 
it  have  to  give  the  best  of  security. — Xcws  Ittm. 
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Gunite  Forms  an  Excellent  Material  for 
Covering  Mine  Buildings 

Frame  Buildings  with  Gunite  Covering  Possess  Many  Advantages  Over 
Similar  Structures  Covered  with  Sheathing  and  Clapboards  They  Are  Cheaper 
in   First   Cost,   Nearly  Fireproof  and  Only  the    Trim    Requires    Repainting 


MUCH  has  been  written  about  the  use  of  the 
cement  gun  around  coal-mine  plants,  but  most 
such  articles  have  dealt  with  its  utilization 
underground.  One  of  the  most  important  places  where 
the  gun  can  be  employed  to  advantage  is  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  comprising  the  surface  plant. 

The  cement  gun  is  a  relatively  new  addition  to  coal- 
mine equipment,  albeit  a  valuable  one.  There  are  so 
many  reasons  why  a  gunite-constructed  building  is  well 
adapted  to  coal-mine  plants  that  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
why  this  type  of  building  has  not  been  more  frequently 
constructed.  The  answer  is  that  the  cement  gun  is  a 
newcomer  as  a  piece  of  mine  equipment  and  the  pro- 
duction problems  that  it  has  aided  in  solving  have  been 
located  underground,  where  no  other  solution  was 
feasible. 

Let  us  cite  a  concrete  case — this  is  not  intended  as  a 
pun — where  gunite  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
buildings — the  plant  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.  This 
concern  is  located  at  Parnassus,  Pa.,  and  is  operating 
in  the  Thick-Freeport  District  that  lies  adjacent  to  the 
Allegheny  River. 

Experiment  with  Gunite  Coating  Successful 

While  the  steel  tipple  at  the  plant  of  the  Valley  Camp 
company  was  under  construction  it  was  realized  that 
the  time  was  not  far  off  when  some  thought  would  have 
to  be  given  to  the  construction  of  the  remaining  surface 
units.  The  otficials  of  the  company  had  practically 
determined  to  construct  these  buildings  of  cinder-con- 
crete blocks  and  some  of  this  material  had  already 
arrived  on  the  ground.  It  was  finally  decided,  however, 
to  alter  the  plans  and  construct  frame  buildings  with  a 


gunite  exterior,  utilizing  for  that  purpose  a  cement  gun 
that  had  already  been  purchased. 

As  there  was  no  mining  town  nearby  that  the  company 
officials  could  visit  in  order  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  type  of  construction,  and  learn  what 
advantages,  if  any,  it  had  over  other  types,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  buildings  were  constructed  more  or  less  as  an 
e.xperiment.  A  recent  conversation  with  the  officials  at 
Valley  Camp  proved  that  they  are  highly  pleased  with 
the  result  of  their  e.xperiment. 

Why  are  gunite  buildings  peculiarly  adapted  to  coal- 
mine plants?  In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  only  type  of 
low-cost  construction  available  today  wherein  an  ideal 
dead  space  between  the  exterior  and  interior  walls  of  a 
building  can  be  assured.  This  dead  space  is  desirable 
in  any  construction  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
cold  air  in  the  winter  and  assure  the  exclusion  of  heat 
in  the  summer. 

W.-VLL  Space  Must  Be  Void  of  Air  CtmRENTS 

The  stagnant  air  acts  as  an  efficient  insulator,  but  to 
be  most  effective  it  is  imperative  that  no  contact  be 
permitted  between  it  and  the  outside  atmosphere  lest 
a  current  be  set  up,  causing  the  dead  air  to  fail  to 
function  properly.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  no  means  of  entrance  for  the  outside  air  be  left 
open  since  in  the  summer  months  the  moisture  carried 
by  warm  air  entering  from  the  outside  will  condense  on 
the  cool  interior  surface  of  the  walls,  thereby  making 
the  building  not  only  damp  and  unhealthy  for  habitation 
but  simultaneously  hastening  decay  of  the  timbers. 

Effective  dead-air  space  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  construction  of  buildings  where  the  means  of  heating 


Gunited 
Tenernent 

House  comfort- 
ably shelters  sev- 
enteen families. 
The  walls  are  in- 
expensive, fire- 
proof and  attrac- 
tive. They  keep 
the  house  warm 
in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  as 
neither  the  heat 
of  the  inside  in 
winter  nor  the 
heat  of  the  out- 
side in  summer 
can  pass  through 
them. 
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WALL  PREPARED   FOR  RECEPTION   OF   GUNITE 

Over  the  studding  is  spread  two-  or  three-ply  tar  paper,  aj^ 
piled  by  using  ordinary  carpet  tacks.  Over  this  again  No.  15 
gage  galvanized  poultry  wire  of  a  2-in.  mesh  is  stretched  and 
lightly  fastened  with  fence  staples. 

during  the  winter  months  is  scant  or  inclining  toward 
the  inadequate.  This  type  of  construction  is,  therefore, 
particularly  suited  to  those  plants  where  power  for 
operation  of  the  mine  is  purchased  and  steam  heat  is 
not  available  or  where  it  is  necessary  to  conserve  heat 
if  the  buildings  are  to  be  comfortable  during  the  cooler 
months. 

Another  factor  of  considerable  import  is  that  the 
upkeep  expense  connected  with  a  building  of  this  type, 
such  as  the  periodical  application  of  some  sort  of  pro- 
tective paint,  is  small.  This  feature  was  recently  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  This 
company  constructed  of  gunite  the  side  walls  of  a  large 
number  of  section  houses  along  its  lines. 

The  report  made  in  this  investigation  shows  that  the 
painting  of  such  houses  at  present  prices  would  cost 
$312  every  six  years  on  a  house  wood-wall  with  about 
2,600  sq.ft  of  surface,  against  a  charge  of  $171  for 
painting  the  trim  on  the  gunite-covered  buildings.  The 
original  cost  of  the  gunite  houses  was  22c.  per  square 
foot,  or  $2.53  for  the  gunite  and  $95  for  painting  the 
trim,  making  a  total  of  $348,  against  a  cost  for  a  single 
shiplap  will  of  $105  for  the  sheathing  and  $173  for  the 


painting,  or  a  total  of  $278.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
in  six  years  this  railroad  will  have  saved  $71  on  the 
vrunite  building  over  the  cost  of  a  single-wall  wood  build- 
ing. The  latter  type,  incidentally,  is  ill  adapted  to  a 
rigorous  climate  such  as  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
districts.  Apart,  however,  from  the  economy  of  the 
gunited  building  is  its  attractive  appearance. 

Application  of  Gunite  Reduces  Fire  Risk 

Still  another  consideration  favorable  to  gunite  is  the 
fact  that  a  cheap  insurance  rate  can  be  procured  where 
this  type  of  con.struction  has  been  used.  Most  present 
building  codes  have  not  provided  for  the  gunite  struc- 
ture, as  it  is  relatively  new.  In  comparison  with  other 
masonry  walls  the  exterior  coating  of  this  type  of  build- 
ing is  thin.  However,  the  same  end  has  been  achieved 
as  that  reached  with  the  thicker  walls,  although  the  con- 
struction is  entirely  different.  Permanence  and  strength 
are  present,  for  a  reinforcement  of  expanded  metal  or 
some  other  suitable  mesh  is  always  employed  as  a  back- 
g-round  for  the  cement.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of 
building  around  the  mines  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  gun 
is  always  available  for  quick  construction,  as  the  mine 
equipment  and  regular  operators  are  employed  on  this 
outside  work. 

All  the  buildings  at  Valley  Camp  are  of  simple  frame 
construction  except  the  repair  shop,  which  is  built  of 
cinder  block.  For  such  frame  structures  three-ply  tar 
paper  was  fastened  to  the  studding  with  ordinary  carpet 
tacks.  This  paper  was  applied  horizontally,  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wall  and  working  upward.  At  the 
vertical  joints  of  the  paper  the  ends  were  overlapped 
3  in.,  while  at  the  hoi-izontal  joints  a  2-in.  overlap  was 
employed.  It  is  essential  that  the  ends  and  sides  of 
the  paper  cour.«;es  overlap  slightly  in  order  to  more 
fully  guarantee  the  existence  of  an  effective  air  space 
between  the  outer  and  inner  walls.  Care  was  taken  to 
see  that  the  paper  was  drawn  taut  so  as  to  avoid  sagging. 

Wire  Mesh  Completely  Inclosed  by  Gunite 

Over  the  paper  No.  16  gage  galvanized  poultry  wire 
with  a  2-in.  mesh  was  stretched.  This  was  also  drawn 
tight  and  fastened  with  li-in.  galvanized  fence  staples. 
The  netting  was  overlapped  about  4  in.  at  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  joints,  and  the  adjacent  courses  or  sheets 
were  securely  fastened  together.  When  the  staples 
were  applied  they  lacked  about  i-in.  of  being  driven 
home.  This  was  to  allow  the  cement  mortar  to  entirely 
inclose  the  wire. 

In  building  the  repair  shop  at  this  plant  the  cinder 
blocks  were  used  which  have  already  been  referred  to 
as  having  been  purchased.  These  blocks  were  laid  with 
rough-cut  flush  joints  i  to  S  in.  thick.  The  surface  was 
then  covered  with  gunite  until  a  thickness  of  i  in.  had 
been  attained.  It  was  necessary  to  wet  the  walls  before 
applying  the  cement  in  order  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
absorption  of  the  water  in  the  gunite  such  as  would 
occur  if  the  blocks  were  dry.  This  coating  has  assured 
an  absolutely  dry  interior  although  the  dead-air  space 
is  not  as  prominent  a  feature  in  this  tjT)e  of  building  as 
it  is  in  one  of  frame  construction. 

The  cement  and  sand  were  mixed  dry,  one  part  of 
cement  being  used  to  three  of  sand.  After  mixing  the 
material  was  passed  through  a  i-in.  mesh  screen  before 
being  placed  in  the  gun.  It  was  found  that  sand  that 
contained  a  small  amount  of  moisture  gave  better  results 
than  one  that  was  perfectly  dry,  as  it  hydrated  more 
easily  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  cause  so  much  dust. 
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Rear    of   the 
Tenement 

The  building 
stands,  as  is 
characteristic  of 
Pennsylvania,  on 
a  steep  hill.  Con- 
sequently  en- 
trance in  the  rear 
can  be  made  to  a 
ground  floor 
which  is  beneath 
the  level  of  the 
road  in  the  front 
of  the  building. 


This  mixture  also  gave  a  more  uniform  flow  through  the 

gun.     WTiere  any  of  the   dry  mi.xture  was  allowed   to 

stand  over  night  it  was  rescreened  the  following  day. 

Many   finishes   can   be   given   to   a   stuccoed   surface, 


CLOSE-UI'   OF   .V    I'OliNER   OF  THE    BriI-DI.XG 

As  this  type  of  building  is  not  so  subject  to  dust  and  soot  as 
are  the  structures  around  the  tipple  the  flni.sh  is  made  rougher. 
The  natural  or  "stipple"  finish  is.  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
much  preferable  to  one  which  is  smoother.  It  is,  needless  to  say, 
a  trifle  cheaper  also. 


hut  perhaps  the-  best  and  most  practical  one  for  mine 
buildings  is  that  which  is  left  by  the  gun  itself  or 
the  so-called  "stipple"  finish.  This  was  the  type  chosen 
at  Valley  Camp.  A  smoother  finish,  such  as  one  left  by 
a  trowel  or  float  following  the  gun,  gives  less  surface 
for  the  ever-present  dust  and  soot  to  settle  upon,  but 
on  the  other  hand  is  a  little  more  costly.  As  the  finished 
wall  can  be  easily  cleaned  with  water,  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  the  final  surface,  it  is,  of  course,  more 
practical  to  use  the  cheaper  construction. 

Cost  data  on  the  Valley  Camp  construction  would  be 
interesting,  but  unfortunately  no  records  were  made  by 
the  ofincials.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  completed 
buildings  have  not  cost  any  more  than  similar  struc- 
tures having  weatherboard  sides.  Estimates  made  for 
other  building  v^'ork  show  the  comparative  costs  of 
gunite  and  wood-covered  houses,  respectively,  are  about 
as  estimated  in  the  accompanying  table;  the'  figures 
being  computed  in  costs  per  square  foot  of  wood-covered 
wall  surface: 

WOOD-COVERED  HOUSE  COSTS 

Cents 
2  X  4-in.  studding  spaced  on  16-in.  centers  at  JTO  per  M.  . . .     4.2 
Carpenter  work  placing  studding  at  60  per  cent  of  lumber  cost    2.5 
.■Sheathing  at  $70  per  M  (making  no  allowance  for  waste) . .     7.0 

riacing  the  slieathing    ($30  per  M) 3.0 

Building  paper  over  sheathing 0.5 

Placing  building  paper 0.5 

.Siding  at  $100  per  M 10.0 

Allowance  of  20  per  cent  for  lapping  and  cutting 2.0 

Placing  siding  ($40  per  M) 4.0 

Painting     7.0 

Total  cost  per  square  foot  for  wood 40.7 

The  following  figures  are  computed  per  sciuare  foot 

of  wall  surface  covered  with  gunite  1  in.  thick: 

Cents 
.^^tuds   and  carpenter  work    (same  as   for  the  wood-walled 

buildings)    • ■  •  •  • . . .  6.7 

Wire  placed  behind  tar  paper  and  over  studs  to  prevent  sag  0.5 

Tar  paper    (2-ply  Barrett  speclflcation) 2.5 

I'lacing  tar  paper 1.0 

Reinforcing  mesh    3.0 

Cost   of   placing   mesh 2.5 

Cunite  material;  One  bag  cement,  75c  ;  3  cu.fL  sand,  25c.. .  4.5 

(This  amount  will  cover  22  sq.ft.  of  surface  1  in.  thick.) 

Cost  of  placing  gunite   (labor,  $40  per  day) 3.0 

(.-^n  average  of  1,300  sq.ft,  1  In.  thick  was  covered  dally) 

Power   and    engineer 1.0 

Depreciation    of    equipment 1.0 

Total   cost  per  square  foot 25.7 

In  addition  to  the  saving  in  first  cost,  amounting  to 
15c.  per  square  foot  of  wall  surface,  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  the  completed  gunite  buildings  and  those 
of  a  similar  design  but  constructed  entirely  of  wood. 
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The  gunited  structures  at  Parnassus  are  nearly  fii-eproof. 
They  are  warm  in  the  winter  and  cool  in  the  summer. 
They  present  an  attractive  appearance,  being  decidedly 
neat,  while  there  is  practically  no  periodic  upkeep 
expenditure. 

One  detail  in  the  application  of  the  cement  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  is  that  of  securing  a  uniform  color 
over  all  of  the  building.  On  one  of  the  buildings  at 
Valley  Camp  the  coloring  is  not  uniform.  This  resulted 
from  the  moving  of  the  operating  scaffold  to  a  lower 
level  and  the  renewal  of  the  guniting  process  without 
first  using  a  bru.sh  wet  with  water  to  remove  the  dust 
that   had    settled    upon    the   previously    "shot"    gunite. 

Mine  Water  So  Clean  It  Could  Be  Used 

An  N-0  gun  model,  as  manufactured  by  the  Cement 
Gun  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  was  used  for  the  gunit- 
ing. An  ordinary  type  of  mine  compressor  supplied  the 
air,  which  was  delivered  to  the  gun  at  a  pressure  of 
about  30  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  A  pump  situated  in  the 
fan  house  furnished  the  water,  which  was  supplied  at 
a  pressure  of  65  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  Ordinary  water 
from  the  mine  was  used  as  at  this  operation  this  is 
unusually  clean.  It  is  important  that  clean  water  be 
employed.  At  most  mines  it  would  be  impractical  to 
use  mine  water  because  of  the  sediment  ordinarily  car- 
ried, which  might  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
gun  and  at  the  same  time  discolor  the  mortar. 

Gunite  construction  compares  even  more  favorably 
with  buildings  made  of  brick.  The  gunite  structures 
are  not  as  costly,  have  the  same  relative  fireproof  quali- 
ties, are  warmer  than  the  brick  in  winter,  and  present 
an  appearance  that  is  fully  as  attractive.  They  possess 
the  added  advantage  that  they  may  be  cleaned  at  any 
time  at  practically  no  expense. 

Carrying  Out  Burdensome 
Contracts 

Release  from  Performance  of  Terms  Agreed  To  Must 

Be  Provided  For  in  Contract— Damages  May 

Be  Recoveied  for  Misrepresentation 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  FIRM  holding  a  contract  to  mine  coal  lands  for  a 
lessee  asks  the  legal  department  of  Coal  Age  for 
information  as  to  its  legal  rights  under  the  following 
stated  circumstances: 

The  land  contained  two  coal  veins — one  containing 
"very  good  coal."  and  the  other  being  very  low,  ranging 
from  2  ft.  4  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  When  the  better  vein 
had  been  worked  the  firm  was  practically  out  of  debt 
and  owned  a  valuable  plant.  Then  the  firm  asked  the 
other  party  for  a  new  contract  or  an  advance  on  the 
price  of  coal,  "as  we  were  not  able  to  work  this  low 
vein  at  the  old  price  as  there  were  faults  to  cut,  and 
it  naturally  cost  more  for  labor."  But  the  other  party 
insisted  that  the  firm  proceed  to  work  the  coal,  which 
was  done.  This  compliance  with  the  other  party's 
demand  has  entailed  heavy  indebtedne.ss. 

"They  insisted  upon  our  working  this  unworkable 
Qoal,"  adds  our  correspondent,  "which  is  the  direct 
cause  of  our  indebtedness.  We  would  like  your  advice 
on  the  matter,  as  to  whether  we  are  lawfully  forced  to 
stand  all  or  part  of  debt,  and  as  to  what  procedure 
we  should  take  in  the  matter.  Also  we  would  like 
advice  as  to  the  position  of  our  personal  property  in 


case  of  a  foreclosure  and  as  to  how  we  could  protect  it." 

No  matter  how  burdensome  performance  of  the  con- 
tract may  be,  the  correspondence  discloses  no  legal 
ground  on  which  the  firm  is  entitled  to  release  from 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  or  to  reimbursement  for 
any  part  of  loss  entailed  in  working  the  coal. 

"The  general  rule  iS'  that,  where  a  person  by  his 
contract  charges  himself  with  an  obligation  possible  to 
be  performed,  he  must  perform  it,  unless  its  perform- 
ance is  rendered  imp(issible  by  the  act  of  God,  by  the 
law,  or  by  the  other  party,  it  being  the  rule  that  in 
case  the  party  desires  to  be  excused  from  performance 
in  the  event  of  contingencies  arising,  it  is  his  duty 
to  provide  therefor  on  his  contract.  Hence,  performance 
is  not  excused  by  subsequent  inability  to  perform, 
by  unforeseen  difficulties,  by  unusual  or  unexpected 
expense,  by  danger,  by  inevitable  accident,  by  the  break- 
ing of  machinery,  by  strikes,  by  sickness,  by  weather 
conditions,  by  financial  stringency,  or  by  stagnation  of 
business.  Nor  is  performance  excused  by  the  fact  that 
the  contract  turns  out  to  be  hard  and  improvident,  or 
even  foolish,  or  less  profitable,  or  unexpectedly  burden- 
some."    13  Corpus  Juris,  635-637. 

One  clause  of  the  contract  held  by  our  correspondents 
provides  that  they  shall  "mine  all  of  the  coal  that  is 
practicable  to  mine,"  etc.  Under  this  clause  the  oper- 
ator is  not  permitted  to  work  a  bed  of  good  coal  and 
then  avoid  the  obligation  of  the  terms  of  the  contract 
which  provide  so  far  as  "practicable  to  mine"  the  poorer 
coal.  If  it  was  not  "practicable"  to  mine  the  poorer 
vein,  that  would  be  good  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  But 
the  firm  could  not  work  it  and  then  hold  the  other 
party  for  any  part  of  loss  in  doing  so,  in  the  absence 
of  special  agreement  to  that  effect,  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  contract  in  question. 

Apparently  the  only  respect  in  which  the  firm  has 
protected  itself  at  all  in  the  contract  against  increased 
cost  of  production  is  in  the  following  quoted  paragraph 
appearing  after  the  schedule  of  prices  to  be  paid  the 
firm  for  mining  coal: 

"It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  above  prices 
are  based  on  present  mining  scale  and  that  in  case  of 
any  changes  in  the  future  the  price  will  be  increased 
or  decreased  sufficiently  to  meet  the  changes  in  the 
cost  of  production  made  necessary  by  such  change." 

This  will  authorize  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
coal  to  cover  increasing  labor  costs  commensurate  with 
advancing  mining  scales.  But  it  will  not  authorize 
recovery  on  account  of  cost  of  production  merely 
entailed  by  unexpected  difficulties  encountered  in  carry- 
ing nut  the  contract. 

What  has  just  been  said,  however,  should  be  qualified 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  if  the  other  party  to  the 
contract  misrepresented  the  character  of  the  coal  veins, 
the  firm  could  recover  damages  based  on  a  difference 
between  the  cost  of  working  the  veins  had  the  land  been 
as  represented  and  the  actual  cost  and  the  actual  cost 
of  working  them. 

Should  the  chattel  mortgage  referred  to  by  our  cor- 
respondents be  foreclosed,  title  to  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty would  be  lost  unless  redeemed  before  sale  of  the 
property  by  payment  of  the  debt,  interest  and  costs  of 
foreclosure.  Should  the  partnership  debts  exceed  the 
firm's  assets,  with  no  fair  chance  of  putting  the  concern 
on  sound  footing  again,  voluntary  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings would  appear  to  afford  the  best  means  of  "wiping 
the  slate  clean"  before  starting  in  upon  a  more  promis- 
ing venture. 
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Successful  Methods  of  Working  Two  Coal 
Beds  Separated  by  Six  Feet  of  Slate 

A  Scheme  of  Mining  Developed  to  Suit  Conditions  in  One 
Part  of  a  Mine  Failed  in  Another  —Methods  Were  Then 
Worked  Out  Suitable  to  Each  Portion  of  the  Operation 

By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 


Tariytown,  N.  V. 


A  MONG  difficult  niininjr  problems  is  that  of  working 
i\  two  coals  separated  by  only  a  few  feet  of  strata — 
jL  \.  adjacent  or  superincumbent  beds,  they  are  often 
called,  but  both  the  names  are  inaccurate  and  only  ex- 
cusable because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  vocabulary. 
Such  beds  can  be  found  both  in  the  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous regions,  and  the  difficulties  they  present  are 
variously  met,  or  not  met,  by  the  companies  which  are 
confronted  with  them.  The  Connell  Anthracite  Mining 
Co.  at  its  mine  at  Bern  ice,  Pa.,  has  solved  this  problem 
for  its  own  operation,  and  a  recital  of  its  methods  may 
be  of  assistance  to  the  managers  of  other  mines  who 
are  confronted  with  like  difficulties. 

The  Connell  company  ha.s  at  Bernice  two  beds  of  coal 
so  close  together  that  they  cannot  be  mined  separately, 
and  yet  they  are  too  far  apart  to  be  worked  profitably 
as  one.    The  lower  seam  is  seven  feet  in  thickness  and 


is  overlaid  with  six  feet  of  slate,  on  top  of  which  is 
another  bed  of  coal  varying  in  thickness  from  two  and 
one-half  to  three  and  one-half  feet. 

The  thickne.ss  of  the  slate  between  the  two  beds  of 
coal  is  too  great  to  be  handled  profitably.  Over  the 
upper  bed  lies  a  sandstone  roof  forty  to  forty-five  feet 
thick,  above  which  is  slate  and  surface  soil.  The  mini- 
mum cover  is  sixty-five  feet,  but  a  maximum  cover  of 
about  165  ft.  is  at  times  reached.  Other  difficult  fea- 
tures that  have  to  be  contended  with  are  the  numerous 
fissures  filled  with  mud  that  are  found  in  the  sandstone. 

Practically  every  method  of  mining  that  was  sug- 
gested by  anyone  was  given  a  fair  trial,  but  without 
satisfactory  results,  until  the  idea  was  conceived  that 
it  might  be  possible  after  mining  the  lower  bed  to  drop 
the  upper  one  and  load  out  the  coal.  The  success  of 
this  scheme  depended  entirely  on  the  sandstone  roof 
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VARIOUS  SCHEMES  TRIED  FOR  WORKING  TWO  ADJACENT  BEDS 
Procedure  successful  in  one  part  of  the  mine  failed  where  heavier  cover  was  encountered 
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remaining  up  until  artificial  support  could  be  provided. 
The  first  e.xperimental  work  was  done  where  the  coal 
had  the  lightest  cover.  At  this  point  the  method  em- 
ployed was  an  entire  success,  but  considerable  difficulty 
was  encountered  when  the  cover  became  heavier. 

The  procedure  followed  consisted  in  robbing  two  ad- 
jacent pillars  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  from  the  end  of  the  room  and  supporting  the  roof 
by  numerous  props.  The  robbing  of  two  pillars  made 
the  total  span  of  the  roof  equivalent  to  a  distance  of 
130  feet  on  the  first  two  pillars  and  on  the  second  two 
and  thereafter  100  feet,  provided  the  rooms  were  thirty 
feet  wide  and  driven  on  fifty-foot  centers,  thus  making 
the  pillars  twenty  feet  wide.  This  procedure  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  under  section  1. 

While  the  robbing  is  in  progress  it  is  necessary  to 
support  the  roof  with  props.  As  soon  as  the  two  pillars 
are  dra\vn  back  the  proper  distance  the  props  are  drilled 
and  the  holes  in  them  loaded  with  dynamite  and  fired. 
This  removes  all  support  to  the  roof,  which  falls,  and 
all  the  overlying  strata,  as  far  up  as  the  sandstone, 
come  down.  This,  of  course,  includes  the  slate  and  the 
small  bed  of  coal. 

The  next  step  is  to  build  a  series  of  cogs  on  top  of 
the  fallen  slate  to  support  the  new  roof.  These  cogs 
are  about  five  feet  square,  are  placed  on  twelve  and 
one-half  feet  centers  and  are  filled  with  rock.  Wher- 
ever it  is  necessary,  because  of  mud  seams  in  the  roof, 
two  cogs  are  placed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fissure, 
but  ordinarily  it  is  sufficient  to  build  the  cogs  on  twelve 
and  one-half  foot  centers,  as  already  stated. 

After  the  coal  has  been  dropped  mine  tracks  are  laid 
to  the  fall,  and  whenever  possible  these  are  carried  on 
top  of  the  fallen  slate.  This  considerably  lessens  the 
distance  that  the  coal  must  be  moved.  The  coal  is  next 
loaded  into  mine  cars  and  taken  to  the  surface. 

It  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  carry  on 
this  method  of  working  if  the  conditions  of  the  roof 
remained  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  mine.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  strata 
does  not  remain  constant  but,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  greatly  varies,  much  augmenting  the  weight  to 
be  supported. 

At  first  the  coal  company,  in  the  extraction  of  coal 
where  the  overburden  was  heavier,  attempted  to  employ 
the  system  that  it  had  used  successfully  under  light 
cover.  The  sandstone  roof,  however,  would  not  stand 
up  under  the  greater  weight  arising  from  the  wide  and 
comparatively  lightly  supported  span.  It  broke  and  fell 
when  the  props  were  shot,  making  it  impossible  to  re- 
move the  small  bed  of  coal.  As  this  scheme  failed  it 
was  necessary  to  try  another.  The  middle  portion  of 
the  illustration  shows  what  this  method  was. 

A  row  of  cogs  was  built  on  each  side  of  the  pillars 
to  be  robbed,  the  pillars  were  then  removed  and  the 
coal  dropped  by  removing  the  cogs  one  at  a  time.  This 
did  not  work  successfully.  Because  of  the  long  span 
the  roof  rode  the  cogs  and  when  one  or  two  were  re- 
moved the  remainder  could  not  withstand  the  load  and 
failed,  causing  the  roof  to  break. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  try  another  method. 
This  time  instead  of  robbing  two  pillars  at  a  time  it 
was  decided  to  try  robbing  one.  A  row  of  cogs  was 
built  on  each  side  of  the  pillar  to  be  removed,  to  take 
care  of  the  weight,  and  sufficient  cogs  were  placed  in 
the  room  the  roof  of  which  was  to  be  supported.  A 
total  span  of  50  ft.  resulted  instead  of  the  130  ft.  span. 


After  removing  the  coal  from  the  pillar  the  cogs  on 
one  side  were  removed,  allowing  the  upper  coal  to  drop, 
after  which  the  sandstone  was  supported  by  another 
set  of  cogs  in  the  manner  previously  described  under 
the  method  used  for  light  cover.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
first  instance,  a  set  of  cogs  was  placed  on  each  side  of 
any  mud  fissuer  that  might  be  discovered.  So  far  this 
system  has  been  successful  but  it  has  not  been  in  use 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  determine  definitely 
whether  or  not  it  will  continue  to  be  satisfactory.  This 
method  is  well  shown  in  the  third  section  of  the  illus- 
tration. 

Having  made  the  first  cut  under  light  or  heavy  cover, 
a  second  cut  is  made  on  the  same  pillar  or  pillars.  The 
third  cut  is  then  made  on  the  adjoining  pillars  and 
thereafter  the  work  is  carried  on  in  steps  with  the 
idea  of  keeping  the  retreating  face  across  a  number 
of  pillars  in  a  line  of  steps  at  about  an  angle  of  45  deg. 
to  the  direction  of  the  rooms.  As  soon  as  sufficient  roof 
has  been  undermined  so  that  it  will  break  properly  it 
is  allowed  to  do  so,  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  re- 
maining supports. 

In  the  past  a  great  many  mines  have  been  abandoned 
as  failures,  properties  have  been  condemned,  and  much 
coal  has  been  lost  because  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
in  operating  two  closely  adjacent  beds  of  coal.  Various 
systems  have  been  tried  and  in  a  few  cases  have  been 
successful. 

The  success  of  the  system  of  mining  just  described, 
it  is  hoped,  will  lead  other  operators  who  are  confronted 
with  a  similar  problem  to  seek  its  solution.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  an  adaptation  of  this  method  may  be 
found  that  will  be  as  successful  in  their  operations  as 
it  has  been  in  those  of  the  Connell  Anthracite  Mining 
Company. 


Coal  and  Coke  Lead  Advance  in  Wholesale 
Prices  During  April 

ERGE  increases  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  many 
important  commodities  again  took  place  during  the 
month  of  April,  according  to  information  collected  in 
representative  markets  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  bureau's  weighted  index  number,  which 
registered  2.'53  in  March,  rose  to  265  in  April.  This 
represents  an  advance  of  nearly  4:f  per  cent. 

The  most  notable  examples  of  price  increases  were 
found  in  the  group  of  fuel  and  lighting  materials,  the 
increase  in  this  group  as  a  whole  being  11  per  cent. 
Bituminous  coal  and  coke  were  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  resultshown.  Food  followed  next, 
with  an  increase  of  9:]  per  cent,  due  largely  to  the 
recent  sharp  advance  in  sugar  and  potatoes.  In  the 
group  of  lumber  and  building  materials  prices  con- 
tinued steeply  upward  with  an  increase  of  51  per  cent 
over  Mai'ch.  The  groups  of  farm  products  and  chemicals 
each  showed  an  increase  of  over  3  per  cent,  while 
smaller  increases  were  recorded  for  metals  and  metal 
products  and  for  housefurnishing  goods. 


Experimental  Mine  Has  Foreign  Visitors 

HIKECHI,  a  mining  engineer  in  the  service  of  the 
•  Mitsubishi  Mining  Company  of  Tokio  was  a  re- 
cent visitor  at  the  experimental  mine  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  Pittsburgh.  Other  foreign  visitors  were  Kjell 
Lunde  and  Florin  Wahl,  of  Christiania,  Norway. 
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Where  Stripping  Is  Regarded  as  a  Regvdar 
Adjunct  to  Underground  Mining — II 

This  Concluding  Article  Has  Reference  to  the  Underground  Mine  at  the 
Rowland  Power  Go's.  Plant — While  Much  Money  Has  Been  Spent  at 
That  Three-Unit  Operation,  No  Capital  Has  Been  Needlessly  Wasted 
in    Building    Permanent    Structures    for    an    Impermanent    Industry 


By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AT  NO.  6  mine  of  the  Rowland-Power  Consolidated 
l\  Collieries  Power  Plant  near  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
J.  JL  which  takes  out  the  coal  which  is  too  deeply  cov- 
ered to  be  redeemed  by  strip  pits  Nos.  3  and  9,  the  sur- 
face equipment  is  of  such  odd  nature  as  may  be  required 
to  meet  the  exactions  of  the  trade  for  which  the 
Illinois  and  Indiana  fields  have  to  compete,  a  trade 
that  is  periodically  most  discriminating.  In  this  trade 
region  the  usual  sizes  of  cleaned  coal  are  generally  in 
greater  demand  than  others,  but  there  are  many  times 
when  certain  less  usual  sizes  are  desired. 

In  the  matter  of  tipple  design  the  Indiana  operators 
must  pay  careful  attention  to  their  trade,  as  competition 
is  keen  and  the  product  must  be  well-nigh  perfect. 
Furthermore  they  must  compete  with  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia  coals  in  the  open  market. 
The  going  is  therefore  not  of  the  easiest. 

The  tipple  at  No.  6  mine,  like  those  of  the  stripping 
operations,  is  constructed  of  wood.  A  two-compart- 
ment shaft  rreasuring  19  ft.  6  in.  x  12  ft.  has  been 
sunk  to  the  coal,  which  at  this  point  is  60  ft.  from 
the  surface.  Mine  cars  are  hoisted  up  this  shaft  on 
Prox  self-dumping  cages.  During  odd  hours  of  opera- 
tion this  shaft  is  used  also  for  lowering  materials  to  the 
mine.  No  great  amount  of  water  was  encountered  in 
sinking,  and  as  a  result  the  shaft  is  not  concrete- 
lined  but  cui-bed  for  a  distance  of  22  ft.  from  the  top 
with  6  X  8-in.  timbers.  The  balance  of  the  distance 
is  lined  with  4  x  12-in.  planking.  Thus  at  minimum 
expense  a  good  type  of  temporary  construction  is  pro- 
vided. 

The  site  of  the  tipple  was  determined  by  the  prox- 
imity of  No.  9  strip  pit.     In  order  that  the   railroad 


tracks  which  serve  this  operation  might,  be  used  also 
for  No.  6  mine  a  cut  was  made  giving  a  suitable  and 
easy  grade  between  No.  9  mine  and  the  tipple  that 
prepares  the  stripped  coal.  This  cut,  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  No.  6  tipple,  was  made  by  the 
large  Marion  .shovel  on  its  way  to  its  destined  work 
at  No.  9  pit. 

The  cars  as  they  are  brought   up  on   the  cage  dis- 
charge their  contents  into  a  weigh  basket.     The  coal 


l.NTERIOR  OF  A  HUU.M   l.\   NO.  6   MI.N'E 

Here  the  toal  comr.s  down  In  chunks  so  largi  that  they  must 
be  broken  up  before  they  can  be  loadiil  and  hauled  to  the  sur- 
face. No  need  In  this  mine  for  a  miner  to  bend  his  back  when 
moving  about    the   room. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  STRIPPING  TIPPLE.  UNLOADING  TRACK  AND  LOADING  YARDS 

In  this  building  the  coal  from  the  stripping  operations  is  given  careful    preparation    before    it    is    loaded    upon    railroad    cars    for 
shipment  to  market.  The  coal  comes  and  goes  in  standard  railroad  equipment. 


after  being  weighed  passes  into  a  hopper  that  feeds 
a  10-ft.  shaker  screen.  The  screening  equipment  has 
a  capacitj'  of  5,000  tons  in  8  hr.  The  tipple  was  de- 
signed by  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  which  also  furnished  the 
tipple  equipment.  The  sizes  usually  loaded  are  li-in. 
egg,  4-in.  lump  and  screenings.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby,  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown,  the 
tipple  can  still  be  operated,  run-of-mine,  however,  then 
being  the  sole  product.  The  screens  are  operated  by 
engine. 

Adjacent  to  the  tipple  and  the  wood  head-frame  is 
a  building  housing  the  boiler  house  and  engine  room. 
This  building  also  is  of  wood  construction.  For  the 
operation  of  the  cages  a  20  x  40-in.  Crawford  & 
McCrimmon  hoist  engine  has  been  installed.  This 
unit  has  a  6-ft.  drum  which  winds  a  1^-in.  cable  and 
is  equipped  with  steam  and  foot  brakes.  The  mine 
cars  used  are  of  4-ton  capacity. 


The  power-generating  equipment,  which  is  in  the 
same  room  as  the  hoist,  consists  of  one  unit  of  160 
kw.  capacity.  This  is  a  250-volt  direct-current  gen- 
erator of  General  Electric  make  and  supplies  energy 
for  the  operation  of  trolley-type  locomotives.  The 
needs  of  the  mine  foreshadow  a  larger  installation  and 
a  second  unit  of  200  kw.  capacity  is  now  being  installed. 
Both  of  these  generators  will  be  driven  by  Ball  & 
Wood  steam  engines. 

Removal  to  Another  Mine  Is  Kept  in  Mind 

In  the  adjacent  boiler  room  a  battery  of  two  Brownell 
boilers  has  been  erected.  These  deliver  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  110  lb.  per  square  inch.  At  present  ad- 
ditional installation  is  here  being  made  to  assure  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  new  direct-current  generator. 
The  new  boilers  are  duplicates  of  the  other  two.  All 
will  be  hand-fired  with  coal  delivered  to  the  boiler  room 


rKOVI.Ni;    THAT    ■IMilAXA    I.r.VIP"    IS    NO   MISNOMER 

Looking  at  the  level  ground  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  topographical  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  the  nature  of  the 

material  to  be  stripped 
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by  mine  cars  taken  off  the  tapes  at  the  surface  landing. 

The  equipment  at  this  plant  cannot  be  considered 
as  being  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  life  of  the  mines 
is  not  a  long  one,  yet  an  installation  has  been  sought 
that  will  continue  to  be  highly  efficient  until  all  the 
coal  has  been  removed.  The  Rowland-Power  Consoli- 
dated Collieries  Co.  plans  to  install  such  equipment  as 
will  be  suitable  for  erect  ion  later  at  some  other  point. 
It  is  already  operating  ten  mines  located  in  five  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  state.  Staunton  Mines  is  the  largest 
but  not  by  any  means  the  only  operation  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  airshaft  for  this  operation  is  situated  about 
300  ft.  from  the  main  hoisting  shaft.  Here  a  16-ft. 
reversible  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan  is  direct  con- 
nected to  an  8  X  16-in.  steam  engine  of  the  same 
manufacture.  This  unit  also  is  housed  in  a  wood 
structure.  Here  is  situated  the  manway,  which  is  a 
vertical  stairway  from  the  foot  of  the  airshaft. 

Miners'  Bathhouse  Simple  But  Sufficient 

The  bathhouse — under  the  law  every  mine  in  In- 
diana must  have  one — is  an  exceedingly  well-designed 
building,  but  had  it  been  built  of  brick  with  concrete 
floors  it  would  not  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  other 
buildings  of  the  plant.  It  is,  in  consequence,  a  simple 
frame  structure.  As  can  be  noticed  in  the  accompany- 
ing   illustration,    a   bay    abuts    each    long    side   of    the 


building.  Nine  shower  heads  have  been  installed  in 
each  bay,  and  water  is  delivered  through  the  feed 
lines  at  a  uniform  temperature.  This  is  accomplished 
by  simply  regulating  the  temperature  in  a  mixer  that 
feeds  each  shower  supply  line.  Both  bays  are  con- 
creted, the  floor  being  about  a  foot  lower  than  that 
in  the  main  building. 

The  advantages  of  this  design  are  apparent.  It  has 
materially  reduced  the  cost  of  building,  for  by  this 
arrangement  the  main  floor  can  be  constructed  of  wood. 
The  showers  are  adjacent  to  the  benches  and  these 
are  arranged  crosswise  to  the  main  diameter  of  the 
building.  A  partition  incloses  each  set  of  shower  heads 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  water  splashing  out 
onto  the  floor  proper.  Coils  of  steam  piping  keep  the 
building  heated.  These  are  situated  in  each  bay  but 
above  a  level  that  would  permit  accidental  contact 
with  theni  by  the  men  while  bathing.  Hooks  in  the 
ceiling  are  provided  for  the  clothes  of  175  men. 

One  room  of  the  building  is  used  for  the  storage  of 
first-aid  and  mine-rescue  supplies  and  apparatus.  In- 
diana does  not  have  state  insurance  and  as  a  result 
dressing  stations  have  not  enjoyed  the  attention  that 
they  receive  in  certain  other  localities  where  these 
building.s  are  quite  frequently  veritable  hospitals. 

First-aid  and  welfare  work  in  this  district  is  not 
as  far  advanced  as  in  regions  farther  east.  The  absence 
of   the   compensation    schedule   is    in    a   large    degree 


GEXER.\L,  LAYOUT  OF  STRIP  PITS  NOS.  3  AND  9  AND  UNDERGROUND  MINE  NO.    9 

This  shows  the  underground  and  surface  plan,  the  dotted  lines  clearly   indicating  the  movements  that  Uic  steam  shovels  have  so 

far  made  in  excavating  the  overburden 
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to  blame  for  the  slow  progress  of  these  activities.  How- 
ever, interest  in  these  important  phases  of  operation 
is  spreading  and  it  may  not  be  long  before  Indiana 
operators  appreciate  to  the  same  extent  as  their  Eastern 
brethren  the  place  psychology  holds  in  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  a  mine.  Perhaps,  too,  the  labor  shortage  has 
not  been  as  keenly  felt  here  as  in  other  soft-coal 
districts. 

This  seems  strange  also,  for  throughout  the  Middle 
West  the  mining  population  is  not  such  a  cosmopolitan 
one  as  it  is  in  the  East,  and  the  absence  of  foreigners 
is  quite  noticeable.  It  may  be  that  the  union  is  strong 
through  the  Central  Field  because  community  work 
in  the  Middle  West  is  not  on  as  firm  a  footing  as  else- 
where. , 

This  Vvill  serve  to  describe  the  surface  plant,  but  some- 
thing should  be  said  as  to  the  underground  workings. 
The  /Joor  of  the  coal  underground  is  the  same  sand- 
stone rock  already  mentioned,  while  the  roof  is  fii'eclay. 
This  foi-mation  is  quite  uniform  throughout  the  tract. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  coal  is  not  under  a  great 
amount  of  cover,  especially  in  the  acreage  developed 
to  date,  the  mine  is  dry.  The  general  development 
scheme  followed  is  the  double-entry  system  with  the 
rooms  worked  in  panels. 

Wide  Pillar  Keeps  Water  from  Strip  Pits 

Where  the  rooms  approach  the  stripping  operations 
they  are  driven  to  within  50  ft.  of  the  open.  This 
provides  a  pillar  such  as  will  amply  protect  the  mine 
against  the  entrance  of  surface  water  from  the  strip 
pits.  After  the  mine  has  been  worked  out  this  pillar 
will  be  removed  by  the  steam  shovels.  The  width 
of  the  pillar  was  made  such  as  to  be  consistent  with 
the  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  removed  by  the  small 
shovel  in  a  simple  bench.  A  smaller  pillar  might  have 
been  'eft  but  it  was  feared  that  if  less  were  provided 
it  might  not  be  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the,  en- 
trance of  the  surface  water  that  collects  in  such  abund- 
ance in  the  open  pits. 

The  main  haulageways  were  so  laid  out  as  to  afford 
maximum  ease  of  developing  the  tract.  "Butt"  and 
"face,"  two  terms  well  known  where  Eastern  coals  are 
mined,  do  not  hold  great  significance  in  Indiana.  Here 
the  coal  to  a  considerable  degree  lacks  cubical  cleavage, 
breaking  rather  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  As  a  re- 
sult the  direction  of  the  rooms  is  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance  to  that  of  the  main  haulageways, 
since  the  coal  is  as  easily  cut  and  shot  down  in  one 
plane  as  another,  and  no  appreciably  increased  resist- 
ance to  air  currents   is  offered. 

This  type  of  coal  allows  the  mine  to  be  laid  out 
with  great  regularity.  The  room  entries  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  haulageways  and  the  rooms  at  right 
angles  to  the  room  entries.  The  dip  of  the  coal  is 
practically  negligible  and  but  little  water  is  encoun- 
tered. These  conditions  allow  the  rooms  to  be  devel- 
oped in  both  directions  off  the  room  entries.  A  scheme 
like  this  could  not  be  followed  in  the  Pittsburgh  bed, 
where  gas  is  encountered  and  more  splits  of  air  are 
needed  to  sustain  the  ventilation. 

The  panels  between  room  entries  are  about  twice  as 
wide  as  in  more  eastern  mines.  The  rooms  are  carried 
to  a  length  of  200  ft.  and  have  a  width  of  from  20 
to  25  ft.  To  provide  a  pillar  8  ft.  of  coal  is  left 
between  rooms.  Speed  of  production  is  the  predomi- 
nant consideration  and  maximum  recovery  suffers  as 
a   result.      Sixty-five   per   cent    recovery    is   considered 


fair  in  this  district,  the  room  pillars  being  abandoned! 
at  the  same  time  as  the  panels.  When  the  rooms  have 
been  carried  to  their  full  length  and  have  broken 
through  on  each  other  the  whole  panel  is  abandoned. 
By  this  time  the  roof  has  started  to  squeeze  the  small 
room  pillars  and  drawing  them  would  be  extremely 
dangerous. 

If  maximum  recovery  is  to  be  attained,  fewer  rooms 
should  be  alloted  to  a  panel  and  a  larger  pillar  left 
to  sustain  the  roof  until  such  a  time  as  it  can  be 
withdrawn  safely.  Indiana,  however,  has  plenty  of 
coal  at  present  and  is  not  worrying  much  over  the 
future. 


Planer  Made  from  Material  on  Hand  At 
Mine  Blacksmith  Shop 

IN  many  instances  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  coal 
operator  to  spend  good  money  for  tools  and  equip- 
ment of  a  simple  nature  if  those  needing  these  appli- 
ances have  the  proper  inventive  ability.  The  men  in  the 
carpenter  shop  at  the  Silver  Creek  Colliery  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  wanted  a  small 
planer.  When  the  planer  was  not  forthcoming,  the  men 
"got  busy"  and  built  their  own. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  arrangement 
and  some  of  the  details  of  the  machine  thus  evolved. 
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PI.ANER  WITH   DETAILS  OF   MANDREL, 

The  mandrel  is  a  piece  of  steel  three  inches  square  and' 
was  finished  in  the  machine  shop.  The  cutting  blades  are 
thirteen  inches  long  and  are  cap-screwed  to  the  mandrel. 
The  boxes  are  ordinary  pillow  blocks  such  as  may  be 
found  in  the  scrap  heap  or  around  the  works  of  many 
mines.  The  pulley  is  turned  up  integral  with  the  shaft. 
In  operation  this  planer  is  run  at  3,200  r.p.m.  Two 
men,  one  at  either  end  of  the  table,  pass  the  work 
across  the  machine.  Although  the  entire  outfit  is  impro- 
vised, the  results  obtained  are  entirely  satisfactory. 


Secretary  Payne  Advises  Coal  Burners 

To  Conserve  Oil 

BECAUSE  of  the  acute  oil  situation,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Payne  has  requested  the  Navy  Department 
and  Shipping  Board  to  provide  coal-burning  instead  of 
oil-burning  vessels,  and  the  conversion  of  oil  burners- 
into  coal  burners. 
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Burning  Eastern  Coals  Successfully  on  a 
Conveyor-Feed  Type  of  Stoker* 

Coking  Coals  Burn  with  Some  Difficulty  on  Chain  Grates  By 
Alternating  Chain  and  Tuyere  Elements  and  Making  Ignition 
Temperatures  High  These  Fuels  Have  Been  Successfully  Burned 


By  Loyd  R.  Stowe 

St  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  the  past  two  years  the  Laclede-Christy  Clay 
Products  Co.  has  been  experimenting  on  a  new 
forced-draft  stoker  for  use  with  any  of  the  many 
kinds  of  fuel  found  in  this  counti-j'.  The  boiler  house 
of  this  company's  Christy  plant  at  4600  South  Kings- 
highway,  St.  Louis,  has  been,  and  still  is  being,  used 


Declaring  that  coals  in  which  the  resins  are 
oxidized  (that  is,  weathered)  are  little  dis- 
posed to  cake,  an  attempt  is  made  to  rapidly 
weather  the  caking  coals  on  the  grate  by  ex- 
posing them  to  currents  of  air  under  high 
temperature.  Over  twice  as  much  air  is 
delivered  to  the  fire  at  the  feeding  end  as 
is  provided  near  the  point  of  ash  discharge. 


for  experimental,  testing 
and  development  work. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  test 
boiler  and  stoker. 

The  stoker  used  em- 
ploys the  conveyor  method 
of  feeding,  i.e.,  it  uses 
progressively  moving 
chain-grate  conveying  ele- 
ments to  feed  the  coal 
through  the  furnace  and 
to  discharge  the  refuse  to 
the  ashpit. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  that  we  realize  the  full 
import  of  the  term  "conveyor  feed."  When  the  con- 
veyor-feed grate  is  used  the  fuel  is  continually  moved 
fonvard  with  the  grate.  The  fuel  bed,  being  supported 
on  these  moving  grates,  is  positively  conveyed  from  the 
stoker  hopper,  where  fresh  coal  is  introduced,  to  the 
<lischarge  end,  whore  the  refuse  is  rejected  to  the  ashpit. 

Conveyor-Feed  Stoker  Does  Not  Disturb  Coal 

The  feature  of  the  conveyor  feed  that  particularly 
•commends  its  use  is  its  handling  of  the  fuel  bed  in  a 
positive,  definite  fashion.  By  striking  off  the  fuel  evenly 
under  a  feed  gate  and  then  literally  carrying  it  on 
through  the  furnace  and  over  the  point  of  ash  discharge, 
this  mechanism  prevents  in  a  large  measure  the  evils 
of  less  positive  feeding  devices,  namely,  uneven  fires, 
balled-up  spots,  and  immovable  clinker  formations.  So 
important  are  these  advantages  which  the  conveyor-feed 
provides  and  so  thoroughly  have  the  underfeeds  demon- 
strated the  great  advantages  of  mechanical  draft,  that 
there  are  many  builders  who  are  now  experimenting  on 
and  developing  forms  for  forced-draft  conveyor-feed 
stokers. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  have  been  many  failures  in 
attempting  to  burn  Eastern  coal  on  chain  grates.  In 
fact,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
undisturbed  fuel  bed  of  the  conveyor  feed  is  so  poorly 
adapted  to  Eastern  coal  that  it  is  useless  to  proceed 
further  along  these  lines.  Others  have  in  all  sincerity 
advised  manufacturers  to  stay  with  the  Western  coals, 
■where  the  conveyor  feed  rightfully  belongs. 

Now,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  conveyor  feed, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  that  the  fuel  bed  is  undisturbed 


during  the  so-called  coking  period  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  period  of  destructive  distillation.  It  is 
largely  because  of  this  feature  that  I  have  elected  to 
relate  specifically  what  has  been  learned  about  Eastern 
coals  with  conveyor  feed — coals  high  in  heat  value  and 
low  in  ash  and  including  those  termed  semi-bituminous 

and  caking.     And  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  at  this 


•Paper   presented   before   the  spring   meeting  of  the   American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May,  1920. 


point  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  conclusion 
of  this  paper,  namely: 
that  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments undertaken  in- 
dicate that  conveyor  feed- 
ing can  be  used  success- 
fully with  Eastern  bitu- 
minous fuels. 

For  many  years  it  has 
been  quite  clearly  estab- 
lished that  nearly  every  requiremeiit  of  a  successful 
stoker  is  lacking  when  burning  caking  fuels  on  chain 
grates  with  natural  draft.  The  coal  cakes  almost 
immediately  upon  entering  the  furnace,  high  rates  of 
burning  cannot  be  secured,  the  combustible  content  of 
the  ash  is  high,  the  admission  of  the  air  is  not  properly 
graduated  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  stages  of 
combustion,  and  the  expense  incurred  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  links  is  excessive.  This  is  indeed  a  complete 
indictment,  and  with  the  sole  exception  that  the  auto- 
matic features  are  always  in  evidence,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  performance  of  chain  grates  on  Eastern  bitu- 
minous coals  violates  every  requirement  of  a  successful 
stoker. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  caking  property  of  Eastern 
coal  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
successful  use  of  this  fuel  on  chain  grates.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  burn  Pocahontas  and  similar  coals  it  is  observed 
that  tarrj'  oils  flow  through  the  fuel  bed  as  a  result  of 
the  application  of  heat  at  moderate  temperatures.  It 
is  further  observed  that  the  coal  under  the  arch  is 
caked  or  coalesced  by  these  tarry  oils,  and  forms  a 
sticky  blanket  that  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  through 
the  coal  and  hence  checks  combustion  and  heat  genera- 
tion under  the  arch. 

Causes  op  Coke  Formation  on  Stoker  Grates 

In  attempting  to  remedy  this  situation  the  most 
natural  thing  to  do  is  to  employ  mechanical  means  to 
break  up  the  caked  fuel  bed,  and  this  is  the  course  which 
the  inventor  almost  invariably  takes.  In  fact,  the  idea 
is  prevalent  that  "a  mechanical  agitation  of  the  fuel 
bed,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  coke,  is  neces- 
sary or  advisable  when  burning  Eastern  coals."  So 
many  statements  have  appeared  similar  to  the  one  just 
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quoted  that  mechanical  engineers  have  come  to  accept 
it  as  a  basic  fact.  The  results  obtained  at  the  experi- 
mental plant,  however,  have  disproved  this  contention. 

All  bituminous  coals  have  a  small  quantity  of  resin 
that  flows  when  heat  is  applied.  In  certain  varieties 
this  resinous  material  has  marked  adhesive  or  binding 
propei-ties  and  hence  when  it  flows  under  the  application 
of  heat  it  agglomerates  the  coal  particles  into  a  primary 
mass.  This  mass  is  the  starting  point  of  coke  formation 
and  out  of  it  true  coke  may  be  formed  by  further 
actions  that  take  place  in  the  fuel  bed.  It  must  be 
noted  here  that  while  all  bituminous  coals  have  this 
resinous  content  its  adhesive  or  binding  property  is 
lacking  in  the  Western  or  free-burning  coals. 

It  appears  that  the  higher  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
coal,  the  less  pronounced  will  be  the  primary  caking 
tendency.  Analyses  on  a  moisture-and-ash-free  basis 
show  that  Eastern  coals  contain  less  than  half  as  much 
oxygen  as  Western  coals  of  non-caking  characteristics. 
Furthermore  it  is  well  known  that  Eastern  coking  coals 
lose  their  caking  properties  by  weathering,  and  it  has 
been  determined  that  weathering  causes  coal  to  absorb 
oxygen  and  to  increase  in  weight  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  weight  of  oxygen  absorbed. 

Coal  Can  Be  Weathered  on  Stoker  Grate 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  can  be  accelerated  and  be 
made  to  take  place  in  the  boiler  furnace  by  producing 
high  coal  temperatures  and  accompanying  these  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  air.  In  other  words,  this  feature  of 
weathering  can  be  artificially  carried  on  in  an  exceed- 
ingly short  time.  The  oxygen  absorbed  apparently 
destroys  the  adhesive  qualities  of  the  resinous  material 
referred  to  above  and  hence  the  primary  mass  from 
which  the  coke  structure  is  later  formed  is  not  produced. 

Again,  when  heat  is  applied  to  any  bituminous  coal 
a  chemical  rearrangement  or  breaking  down  to  certain 
of  its  compounds  takes  place.  This  action  produces  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  termed  "volatile  matter,"  the 
remainder  coming  from  the  resinous  content.  The 
initial  product  of  this  chemical  rearrangement  is  no 
doubt  further  decomposed  into  a  fixed  gas  and  a  tarry- 
residue.  This  tarry  residue  has  not  in  itself  the  proper- 
ties of  a  strong  binder,  but  it  does  build  up  and 
materially  strengthen  any  primary  coke  structure  that 
may  already  be  present  by  leaving  a  film  of  carbon 
behind  when  the  final  breaking  dowTi  into  this  carbon 
and  fixed  gas  has  taken  place. 

Heat  and  Air  Pre\'ent  Caking  Tendency 

The  foregoing  theory  would  account  for  the  non- 
caking  performance  of  Eastern  coals  in  the  experimental 
work  referred  to  in  the  present  paper,  and  in  its  essen- 
tials seems  to  be  the  theory  most  commonly  accepted 
by  coal  and  coke  analysts. 

In  the  experiments  with  the  new  stoker  the  ignition 
temperatures  are  extremely  high  and  at  these  tempera- 
tures considerable  amounts  of  air  are  forced  through 
the  fuel  bed,  thus  providing  for  the  absorption  by  the 
roal  of  sufficient  oxygen  in  a  short  time  to  destroy  the 
initial  caking  tendency.  Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  unusu.'\lly  high  temperatures  at  the 
same  time  cause  a  quite  different  procedure  during 
destructive  distillation  than  that  which  obtains  with 
lower  heat  intensities.  That  is,  these  extremely  high 
and  unusual  temperatures  completely  decompose  both 
the  resinous  excretion  and  the  remaining  or  major  part 
of  the  volatile-forming  matter  before  the   former  can 


set  up  an  appreciable  primary  structure,  and  before  the 
carbon  of  the  latter  can  have  time  to  impregnate  any 
slight  primary  structure  that  may  have  formed. 

1  he  absence  of  coke  formation  changes  completely  the 
character  of  the  fire  under  the  arch  and  has  almost  as 
marked  an  influence  on  the  rear  half  of  the  fuel  bed. 
It  is  clear  that  if  coke  is  not  formed  in  the  distillation 
zone  the  cemented  coke  lumps  cannot  be  present  in  the 
final  stages  of  combustion.  The  individual  pieces  of 
coal  retain  their  identity  exactly  the  same  as  when 
Illinois  coal  is  used,  with  the  result  that  the  fuel  bed 
has  the  soft,  incandescent  and  fluffy  appearance  which 
every  chain-grate  fireman  realizes  means  economy  and 
high  rates  of  burning.  The  absence  of  coke  formation 
in  the  final  stages  of  combusion  will  be  mentioned 
again. 

Description  of  the  New  Anti-Caking  Stoker 

A  description  of  the  final  apparatus  decided  on  is 
advisable  at  this  point  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
the  high  initial  temperatures  are  obtained.  Fig.  2  is 
a  view  of  the  grate  surface,  its  general  inclination  being 
20  deg.  The  arrows  indicated  by  A  point  to  narrow 
chain-grate  or  conveying  elements,  which  are  about  4 
in.  wide  and  placed  on  7-in.  centers.  In  the  intervening 
3-in.  spaces  are  placed  stationary  tuyeres  indicated  by 
arrows  at  B.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  grate  surface  the 
tuyeres  (B)  terminate  in  short  pivoted  bars  (C)  which 
are  made  automatically  to  rise  above,  then  drop  below, 
the  surface  of  the  conveyor  chains.  This  action  takes 
place  slowely.  £^  is  a  feed  grate,  adjustable  to  give 
various  thicknesses  of  fire  exactly  as  on  a  chain  grate. 
Partly  overhanging  the  vibrating  bars  (C)  is  the  bridge 
wall  F,  shown  cut  away  in  the  center.  An  ignition  arch 
is  shown  at  D.  This  latter  provision  conforms  to 
chain-grate  practice  except  that  with  the  greater  incline 
of  the  grate  the  arch  is  farther  away  from  the  fire. 
Fig.  4  shows  a  cross  section  side  elevation  of  the  stoker 
and  boiler. 

Close  study  of  chain-grate  practice  has  revealed  much 
in  the  art  of  building  up  high-ignition  temperatures.  A 
great  expanse  of  bridge  wall  (see  A  in  Fig.  4)  extend- 
ing from  a  point  level  with  the  arch  down  to  or  nearly 
down  to  the  fuel  bed  is  known  to  be  of  utmost  value  in 
directing  heat  onto  the  incoming  fuel.  The  steep  incline 
of  the  stoker  in  question  permits  this  dimension  (A)  to 
be  greatly  extended  over  that  possible  with  the  ordinary 
chain  grate.  Moreover,  it  exposes  the  fuel  bed  more 
directly  to  the  intense  heat  reflected  from  the  bridge 
wall  and  the  flame  in  front  of  it. 

The  form  of  arch  also  was  taken  from  chain-grate 
practice,  and  its  design  and  placement  has,  of  course, 
contributed  its  part  toward  the  building  up  of  the  high 
fuel-bed  and  ignition  temperatures  that  play  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  preventing  the  caking  and  ultimate  coking 
of  the  fuel. 

Most  of  the  Air  Admitted  on  Bed  Below  Arch 

As  to  the  admission  of  a  generous  supply  of  air  (the 
second  requirement  for  coke  prevention),  the  greatest 
percentage  of  the  total  air  supply  is  furnished  under 
moderate  pressure  through  that  part  of  the  fuel  bed 
which  is  under  the  arch.  This  air  supply,  coupled  with 
the  high  fuel-bed  temperatures  obtaining,  quite  effec- 
tively destroys  any  inherent  caking  tendency  of  the 
fuels  thus  far  tested,  and  makes  it  possible  to  bum 
Eastern  coal  with  a  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction. 

In  view  of  the  troubles  arising  from  the  burning  of 
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FIG.   1.     TEST  BOILER  AND  ANTI-CAKING  STOKER 

Boiler  erected  at  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  con- 
veyor-feed stoker  that  would  burn  successfully  coals  which  cake 
as  soon  as  they  are  heated  and  so  admit  air  to  the  fuel  bed  at 
only  a  few  points,  thus  causing  imperfect  ignition  and  a  waste  of 
fuel  in  the  ashpit. 

Eastern  fuels  with  stokers  that  convey  the  fuel  undis- 
turbed into  the  furnace  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  give 
a  further  description  of  the  stoker  in  question.  Table 
I  presents  the  entire  situation  at  a  glance,  and,  farther 
on,  each  of  the  items  therein  is  briefly  considered. 

Rather  exhaustive  surveys  of  the  gas  composition  in 
various  parts  of  the  furnace  were  made  frequently 
during  the  development  work.  These  surveys  showed 
that  the  fuel  in  the  zone  of  destructive  distillation  yields 
far  greater  quantities  of  combustible  particles  than 
does  that  well-spent  portion  of  the  fuel  bed  near  the 
bridge  wall.  It  follows,  then,  that  air  distribution 
must  be  regulated  to  supply  large  quantities  of  air  to 
the  coal  during  the  early  stages  of  combustion  and 
limited  quantities  as  the  fuel  nears  the  place  of  ash 
discharge. 

Refuse  Has  Low  Percentage  of  Combustible 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  in  order  to  bum 
completely  all  the  fuel  with  a  minimum  of  air  it  is  of 
prime  importance  to  provide  each  particle  of  combus- 
tible just  as  it  rises  from  the  fuel  bed  with  its  own 
quota  of  oxygen-giving  air.  The  tuyere  construction 
is  well  suited  to  such  a  requirement  and  lends  itself 
admirably  to  these  experiments.  The  tuyeres  are  cast 
in  interchangeable  sections  containing  varing  percent- 
ages of  air  openings.  This  feature  permits  the  making 
of  any  desired  gradation  in  air  spaces  between  the  two 
extremes  noted  in  Table  II. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  recognize  that  the 
wind-box  pressure  is  uniform  under  the  entire  grate. 
This  provides  high  draft  intensity  and  high  air-jet 
velocity  for  all  parts  of  the  fuel  bed. 


The  reduction  of  the  combustible  in  the  refuse  to  a 
.satisfactory  figure  was  brought  about  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  four  following  factors  that  have  a 
vital  influence  on  the  character  of  the  refu.se:  (1) 
Ready  ignition;  (2)  a  fi-ee-burning  fuel  \>ed;  (3)  thick- 
ened fuel  bed  near  the  discharge  end  of  the  stoker;  (4) 
high  draft  intensity  through  the  nearly-spent  fuel. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  high  ignition 
temperatures.  On  the  conveyor-feed  type  of  stoker  the 
I'lal  burns  from  the  top  downward  during  the  early 
t.iges,  and  from  the  bottom  upward  during  the  remain- 
der of  its  travel.  The  higher  the  ignition  temperature, 
the  quicker  this  reversal  is  established.  An  early  burn- 
ing from  the  bottom  upward  is  recognized  even  in 
chain-grate  practice,  as  being  most  eff'ective  in  pro- 
viding for  the  attainment  of  a  low-combustible  content 
in  the  refuse. 

Am  Filters  Evenly  Through  Fuel  Bed 

In  a  caked  fuel  bed  of  Eastern  coal  the  air  breaks 
through  only  at  the  fissures  or  crack.s.  Naturally  the 
burning  starts  only  at  the.se  fissures,  and  as  it  continues 
holes  are  formed  in  the  fuel  bed.  As  the  holes  increase 
in  size  the  rate  of  burning  decreases,  due  not  only  to 
the  cooling  effect  of  large  columns  of  cold  air  but  ahso  to 
the  lessening  intensity  of  draft  occasioned  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  effective  air  openings.  This  action  results 
in  a  fuel  bed  characterized  in  the  final  stages  by  isolated 
lumps  of  coke  surrounded  by  patches  of  bare  grate.  To 
prevent  exceedingly  low  carbon  dioxide  content  in  the 
furnace  gases  the  operator  must  run  these  bare  patches 
out  of  the  furnace  and  consequently  dump  the  inter- 
vening or  accompanying  coke  lumps  into  the  ashpit. 

With  coking  prevented  and  with  each  individual  par- 


FIG. 


DET.VILS   OF  THE  COXVEYIN':    ELEMENT.'-: 


These  elementii  are  marked  A  In  Fig.  3.  Thi.v  an-  about  4  in. 
wide  and  are  set  at  7  In.  centers,  the  Interviningr  .spaces  being 
taken  up  by  stationary  tuyeres.  Most  of  the  air  comes  through 
the  tuyeres  and  but  little  through  the  conveying  mei  hanism. 
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Fig.  3.    Grate 

Surface  and 

Furnace 

As  seen  from 
the  broken  bridge 
wall  in  the  rear, 
■where  the  grate, 
in  rolling  down- 
ward, precipitates 
the  ashes  into 
the  ashpit.  On 
the  right  three 
deadplates  are 
raised  so  as 
to  hold  back  the 
nearly  spent  coal 
on  the  fire.  Thus 
a  deep  bed  is 
secured  and  the 
ash  is  rendered 
relatively  free 
of  combustible 
values. 


tide  of  coal  preserving  its  identity,  the  air  filters  up- 
ward evenly  throughout  every  part  of  the  fuel  bed. 
Freed  from  localized  burning,  the  fire  now  appears  soft, 
intense  and  hightly  luminous. 


TABLE    I.      PREPEXT-DAY    REQriREMENTS    OF    AX    AUTOMATIC 
.STOKER  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PERFORM  \NCE  OF  CHAIN- 
GRATE    AND    CONVEYOR-FEED    STOKERS,     EACH 
USING  EASTERN  COALS 


Requirements  of  the 
Present-Day  Stoker 


It  should  completely  burn 
all  combustible  that 
prises  from  the  Rrate, 
and  perform  this  task 
undei  the  great  handi- 
cap of  usinK  no  more  air 
than  is  required. 


It  should  bring  about  low 
combustible  in  the  aeh. 


It  should  burn  coal  at  high 
ntee  of  combustion^ 
not  only  to  obtain  high 
capacitie*  but  to  \Wden 
the  range  of  tcononii'^l 
rates  of  burning  as  wftl 
in  order  that  great  6eK- 
ibUity  may  be  assured 


It  should  be  as  nearly  au- 
tomatic in  operation  as 
possible. 


It  should  not  entail  un 
reasonable  enpense  ir 
the  upkeep  of  the  grate 
BuHace  or  of  t  he  furnace 
brickwork. 


Re^-ult?  Obtained  with  Eastern  Coals 


With  Chain  Graies 


Thill  fires  spotted  with 
upstnnfiing  coke  result 
in  excess  of  air  and  low 
carbon  dioxide  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  air 
supply  is  not  graduated 
down  to  a  minimum  at 
the  rear  of  the  stoker 
and  to  infliionces  at- 
tending the  coking  of 
the  fuel  betJ. 


Combustible   in    the   ash 
from  30  to  50  per  cent. 


Rates  of  burning  from  25 
to  35  lb.  of  coa!  per  sq. 
ft.  of  grate  surface  per 
hour. 


Successful  in  the  matter  of 
automatic  operation. 


No  unusual  maintenance 
cost  for  furnace  brick- 
work, but  a  very  high 
one  for  grate  links. 


With  Conveyor-Feed 
Stoker  Described 


Graduation  of  air  supply 
and  thickening  of  fire 
near  point  of  a^h  dis- 
charge and  the  nreven- 
tion  of  coke  assure  a 
coPoistent  10  to  12  per 
cent  carbon  dioxide 
content  with  jjositive 
assurance  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  air  with 
combustible  gas. 

Combustible  in  the  ash 
from  16  to  24  per  cent. 

Rates  of  burning  up  to  60 
lb.  of  coal  ppi  sq.ft.  of 
grate  suifaco  per  hour. 


Successful  in  the  matter  of 
automatic  operation. 


Use  of  mechanical  draft 
imposes  a  more  severe 
condition  for  furnace 
brickwork,  requiring  a 
higher  grade  of  refrac- 
tories, but  maintenance 
of  ironwork  is  not  exces- 
sive— in  fact,  may  be 
considered  quite  satis- 
factory. 


TABLE  II. 


AIR-SPACE  DISTRIBUTION   ADOPTED  FOR 
CONVEYOR-FEED  STOKER 


.\ir  Space  in  Each  Element  at 
Feeding  End 

Per  Cent 

Conveying  elements 8.0 

Tuyere  elements 22  0 

8  per  cent  of  60  per  cent .  .  ,  =      4.8 
22  per  cent  of  40  per  cent .  .  =      8.8 


.Air  Space  in  Each  Element  at 
Discharge  End 

Per  Cent 

Conveying  elements 8.0 

Tuyere  elements 2.0 

8  per  cent  of  60  per  cent. .  .  —      4.8 
2  per  cent  of  40  per  cent..  .--      0.8 


Total  air  space =    13.6  Total  air  space =      5.6 

Con\-eyor  elements,  about  60  per  cent  of  total  grate  surface. 
Tuyere  elements,  about  40  per  cent  of  total  grate  surface. 


The  thickened  fuel  bed  near  the  discharge  end  is 
brought  about  by  the  retarding  mechanism  described. 
(See  Fig.  4.)     When  elevated  the  short  pivoted  bars 


FIG.  4.     SECTIONAI.  ELEVATION  OF  STOKER 

Boiler  has  2,500  sq.ft.  of  heating  surface  and  the  stoker  40 
sq.ft.  of  grate  surface,  a  ration  of  62)  to  1.  Note  the  elevation 
(A)  of  the  top  of  the  bridge  wall  above  the  grate,  a  height  that 
la  secured  by  the  Inclination  of  the  stoker  bed. 
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(C)  raise  the  nearly  spent  fuel  sbove  the  chains,  thus 
holding  it  back,  and  when  depressed  permit  the  conveyor 
elements  to  carry  the  ash  out  of  the  furnace.  The  rela- 
tive duration  of  these  two  influences  can  l)e  controlled 
by  the  operator  and  the  fuel  bed  near  the  discharge  end 
of  the  furnace  can  be  held  back  and  thickened  to  any 
desired  depth. 

The  high-draft  intensity  in  connection  with  this 
thicker  fuel  bed  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the 
paragraph  on  air  supply.  Full  wind-box  pressure  at 
this  part  of  the  grate  forces  high-velocity  air  jets  into 
the  thickened  bed  and  hence  is  particularly  advantageous 
in  burning  out  the  remaining  particles  of  combustible. 

High  Rates  of  Burning  Are  Secured 

From  the  foregoing  references  to  mechanical  draft  it 
is  quite  apparent  that  high  rates  of  burning  are  attain- 
able with  this  new  type  of  stoker.  The  replacement  of 
the  typical  plastic  fuel  bed  with  the  free-burning, 
intensely-active  bed  obtained  with  the  new  equipment 
materially  assists  in  securing  higher  rates  of  coal  con- 
sumption. A  high  carbon-dioxide  content  results  quite 
naturally  from  (a)  the  proper  air  distribution  de- 
scribed; (b)  the  thicker  fuel  bed,  particularly  at  the  dis- 
charge end;  (c)  the  higher  fuel-bed  temperatures  that 
cause  increased  chemical  activity;  and  (d)  the  imping- 
ing jet  action  on  the  fuel  particles  produced  by  small 
air  spaces  and  forced  draft. 

In  the  matter  of  automatic  operation  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  basic  principle  of  the  conveyor-feed 
stoker — a  positive  feed  from  coal  hopper  to  ashpit.  The 
only  action  that  interferes  with  this  automatic  and  con- 
tinuous performance  and  requires  more  than  a  minimum 
of  attention  from  the  operator  is  the  formation  of 
clinker  on  the  side  walls.  This  clinker  accumulation  is 
no  more  serious  than  with  chain  grates,  but  experi- 
ments are  under  way  to  still  further  minimize  the  evil. 

Eastern  coals  require  less  side-wall  slicing  than  do 
those,  from  the  Middle  West,  probably  because  of  the 
lower  ash  content  and  the  higher  fusing  point  of  the 
ash  of  the  Eastern  coals.  Such  coals  likewise  have 
higher  heat  value  and  hence  greater  firing  stability  than 
Illinois  coals.  Because  of  these  two  advantages,  the 
firemen  of  the  experimental  plant  prefer  Eastern  coals 
to  those  from  the  Central  West  when  firing  on  the  new 
stoker. 

Even  Fuel  Bed  and  Open  Damper  Save  Repairs 

The  thin  uneven  fuel  bed  at  the  discharge  end  of  a 
chain  grate  combined  with  the  low  ash  of  Eastern  coal 
exposes  the  gi-ates  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  More- 
over, with  caking  coals  and  chain  grates  the  procedure 
of  partly  closing  the  damper  to  raise  the  carbon  dioxide 
content  of  the  gases  is  too  often  resorted  to,  and  such  a 
practice  invariably  results  in  overheated  grate  links. 

The  stoker  herein  described,  by  employing  a  deeper 
fuel  bed  and  a  thick  layer  of  refuse  near  the  bridge  wall, 
effectively  protects  the  grate  from  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace. In  addition,  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  cooling  action  of  the  incoming  air.  The  small  air 
spaces  and  the  employment  of  mechanical  draft  pro- 
duce high  air  velocities,  and  this  makes  for  cool  links. 
An  excellent  idea  of  the  very  different  character  of  the 
new  link  for  Eastern  coal  and  forced  draft  is  obtained 
from  Fig.  3. 

High  rates  of  burning  and  high  furnace  temperatures 
of  course  subject  the  furnace  brickwork  to  severe  serv- 
ice.    However,   the   wind-box  pressures   are   low    (less 


than  2-in.  water  column),  and  this  combined  with  the 
large  number  of  uniformly  distributed  miniature  air 
openings  causes  the  impinging  flame  or  blow-pipe  action 
to  disappear  quite  near  the  surface  of  the  fuel  bed, 
thus  minimizing  to  some  degree  the  brickwork 
deterioration. 

The  problem  of  more  severe  furnace  conditions  has 
thus  far  been  met  by  employing  refractories  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  side  and  bridge  walls  have  been  made  with 
standard  9-in.  shapes  and  I  am  advised  that  the  higher 
refractoriness  of  the  brick  used  is  in  part  due  to  its 
higher  percentage  of  alumina  and  its  low  content  of 
fluxes.  Regarding  the  ignition  arch,  both  the  process 
and  the  mixture  are  new  in  stoker  work.  The  material 
is  highly  refractory  and  porous  and  its  performance 
under  the  harder  usage  bids  fair  to  rival  the  ordinary 
arch  maintenance  in  chain  grates. 


Priority  Regulation  of  Coal  Distribution 
Sought  in  Indiana 

FOLLOWING  a  conference  in  May  of  the  Indiana 
Public  Service  Commission,  coal  operators  and  rail- 
road officials,  members  of  the  commission  have  received 
word  from  Washington  that  Indiana  will  receive  some 
coal  c^rs.  Despite  this  assurance,  little  hope  of  im- 
mediate relief  is  expected. 

Important  developments  at  the  conference  were : 

Disclosure  that  coal  cars  have  not  been  ordered  east 
from  Indiana  to  take  care  of  Lake  port  shipments,  as 
reported. 

Diversion  of  39,000  coal  cars  to  the  East  from 
Western  territory  will  not  materially  relieve  the  situa- 
tion in  Indiana. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  take 
immediate  steps  to  stop  the  use  of  coal  cars  for  other 
products. 

From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  commercial 
coal  now  produced  in  Indiana  is  being  commandeered 
by  the  railroads  for  their  own  use.  Utilities  and  indus- 
tries get  the  rest  of  the  decreased  production. 

The  railroad  men  promised  to  make  everj'  effort  to 
keep  utilities  and  state  institutions  provided  with  coal 
by  giving  them  railroad  coal  in  urgent  cases. 

The  railroad  representatives  advised  the  commission 
to  wait  a  week  or  two  before  requesting  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  re-establish  wartime  priority 
regulations  and  also  declared  that  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  state  to  establish  priority  regulations  would 
prove  futile. 

During  the  conference  John  W.  McCardle,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  commission,  received  a  telegi-am  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  reply  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  practice  of  using  coal  cars  for  commodities 
normally  shipped  in  box  cars  be  stopped.  The  telegram 
read  as  follows: 

"Action  suggested  by  you  concerning  alleged  misuse 
of  coal  cars  being  taken.  Terminal  committees  at 
important  terminal  points  are  being  organized.  Among 
other  things  they  will  take  action  to  prevent  the  misuse 
of  cars." 

The  point  was  made  by  Carl  J.  Fletcher,  secretarj'  of 
the  Knox  County  Coal  Operators'  Association,  that  more 
than  a  normal  supply  of  coal  is  being  shipped  out  of 
the  state.  Ordinarily,  6  per  cent  would  represent  these 
foreign  shipments,  he  said,  whereas  now  about  20  per 
cent,  including  railroad  coal,  is  going  out  of  the  state. 
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lie  said  this  results  from  the  fact  that  railroads 
operating  outside  the  state  are  induced  to  send  cars  to 
Indiana  to  get  coal.  Railroad  officials  declared  the 
operators  were  making  more  demands  for  cars  this 
year  than  at  any  previous  year  at  this  particular  season. 

Coal  Priority  to  Help  Situation 

Following  the  conference  the  commission  decided  that 
a  coal  priority  order  alone  would  help  the  situation.  On 
May  26  the  following  telegram  wa.s  sent  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission: 

"Conference  of  representatives  of  coal  carrying  roads 
and  representatives  of  coal  operators  held  Monday.  Con- 
ference developed  three-fourths  of  coal  mined  is  taken 
by  railroads,  leaving  one-fourth  for  all  other  pui-poses, 
^\hich  does  not  meet  demands  and  no  opportunity  for 
accumulation  on  account  of  winter. 

"Indiana  conditions  large  on  account  of  Chicago  con- 
gestion. It  developed  in  two  instances  that  90  per  cent 
of  coal  equipment  is  out  of  state.  This  commission  has 
directed  its  railroad  inspectors  to  investigate  coal  cars 
loaded,  destination  and  all  information  so  as  to  expedite 
movement. 

"Commission  recommends  prioritj^  order.  After  rail- 
roads, coal  should  be  given  to  state  institutions  and 
public  utilities.  Coal  of  state  institutions  exhausted 
and  several  utilities  closed.  Will  co-operate  with  nearest 
interstate  committee  for  movement  to  and  from  mines." 


pea  coal  were  unreasonable,  but  disallowed  the  claims 
on  sizes  smaller  than  pea.  The  railroad  company  was 
ordered  to  make  reparation,  with  interest. 


Erie  Road  Ordered  to  Repay  Excessive 
Freight  Charged  on  Coal 

ON  MAY  3  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ruled  in  favor  of  Henry  E.  Meeker,  coal  dealer,  in 
his  complaint  against  the  Erie  Railroad.  The  complain- 
ant charged  that  the  road's  freight  rates  on  anthracite 
coal,  pea  size  and  smaller,  in  carloads,  from  Wayne 
washery,  Clemo,  Pa.,  to  Undercliff,  N.  J.,  were  unrea- 
sonable, discriminatory  and  prejudicial,  and  asked 
reparation. 

The  commission  decided  that  the  rates  charged   on 


Shafts  Replace  Trace  Chains  in  Kingston 
Coal  Co.  Mines 

AT  THE  mines  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  King.ston, 
l\  Pa.,  a  large  number  of  mules  are  employed  under- 
ground. Instead  of  hitching  them  to  the  mine  cars 
by  the  ordinary  trace  chain  this  comapny  uses  a  pair 
of  shafts  which  make  a  rigid  connection  between  the 
mule  and  the  car.  The  type  of  shaft  thus  employed  can 
readily  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

A  number  of  advantages  result  from  the  use  of  shafts 
instead  of  the  old  type  of  hitching  and  the  Kingston  Coal 
Co.  finds  shafts  best  meet  the  needs  of  its  haulage 
system.  With  the  former  type  constant  danger  existed 
that  the  car,  when  coming  down-grade,  would  run  into 
the  mule's  heels  and  either  cut  his  legs  or  break  them 
if  he  could  not  get  out  of  the  way  quickly  enough. 
There  are  usually  many  places  in  a  mine  where  there 
is  insufficient  room  for  mules  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
cars. 

With  shafts  it  is  possible  to  use  a  breeching  on  the 
mule,  and  as  a  result  he  has  a  direct  control  over  the 
speed  of  a  car  by  holding  back  in  the  breeching. 
Furthermore  with  this  device  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  a  mine  car  to  run  over  a  mule  since  there  is 
a  fixed  distance  maintained  between  the  car  and  the  mule 
because  of  the  rigid  shafts.  More  efficient  effort  can 
be  exerted  on  the  draw  bar  as  the  shaft  can  be  so 
designed  that  the  pull  is  horizontal  rather  than  at  an 
incline,  as  is  the  case  with  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
hitching. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  in  its  operations  at 
Sydney  Mines,  N.  S.,  employs  a  somewhat  similar  device. 
This  latter  firm,  however,  uses  ponies  instead  of  mules. 
The  advantage  the  Canadian  company  seeks  to  -attain 
is  precisely  that  sought  by  the"  Kingston  Coal  Co., 
namely,  the  interposing  of  a  hitching  of  fixed  length 
between  the  animal  and  the  load  to  which  it  is  hitched. 


Mine  Mule  Working 

Between  a  Pair 

of  Shafts 

This  type  of  hitching 
enables  the  mule  to  hold 
back  on  cars  on  down- 
grades. It  also  gives  the 
animal  a  better  purcha-e 
upon  the  car  he  draws. 
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Leadership  and  Education  the  Cures  for 

Our  Industrial  Ills* 

Employer  of  Workingmen  Should  Make  Himself  Their  Actual  Leader — 
Failure  To  Do  So  Makes  Possible  the  Demagogue  and  Self-Seeker  Mis- 
representative  Government  Due  to   Neglect   of    Working    Constituency 

By  Dr.  Charles  E.  Eaton 


WHILE  you  are  at  work  I  do  not  want  to  talk 
to  you  in  lanj^uage  that  you  cannot  understand, 
but  I  will  talk  to  you  today  simply  as  a  brother 
American  citizen,  and  I  want  to  talk  about  the  human 
element  in  your  business  and  in  all  business  that  you 
are  associated  with. 

The  war  was  supposed  to  have  been  fought  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Now  that  peace  has  come 
we  find  that  we  are  in  greater  straits  than  we  were  even 
during  the  war.  We  have  a  democracy,  but  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  it,  or  what  it  is  going  to  do  with 
us,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  two  things  are  absolutely 
fixed — you  cannot  have  a  democratic  system  of  life, 
including  government,  unless  you  have  an  intelligent 
and  moral  peace.  Public  opinion  is  the  last  court  of 
appeal,  and  public  opinion  will  go  wrong  unless  it  is 
created  by  men  who  know  how  to  think  and  who  have 
moral  restraints  to  govern  and  guide  their  thinking. 
For  that  reason  the  human  element  in  all  our  life  is  the 
chief  element,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  turned 
down.  We  have  neglected  the  one  element  that  in  the 
last  analysis  is  responsible  for  success  in  every  calling 
in  which  we  occupy  our  energies. 

Country  Ignorant  of  Industrial  Matters 

I  suppose  that  no  countrj^  in  the  world  is  more  igno- 
rant than  our  countr>'  at  the  present  time  of  the  great 
industrial  processes  that  men  are  engaged  in  who  are  in 
business  at  all.  Take,  for  instance,  the  railroads.  For 
thirty  years  before  the  war  every  government  in  this 
country  spent  all  its  spare  time  hounding  the  railroads, 
passing  restrictive  legislation,  confiscating  property,  and 
making  it  practically  impossible  for  the  railroads  to 
equip  themselves  for  the  future,  and  that  movement 
was  backed  by  public  opinion ;  otherwise  it  could  not 
have  been  put  across.  When  the  Government  took  over 
the  railroads  the  first  thing  it  did,  with  one  stroke 
of  its  pen,  was  to  advocate  the  repudiation  of  the  legis- 
lation of  thirty  years.  In  other  words,  the  taking  over 
of  the  railroads  by  our  Government  was  a  monument 
to  the  colossal  hypocrisy  and  stupidity  of  the  American 
people  for  a  whole  generation. 

Now  the  one  supreme  thing  that  we  are  up  against 
in  industry  is  to  get  production.  As  to  my  interest  in 
that,  perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  where  I  come  in 
on  it. 

We  went  into  the  war  as  we  go  into  everything — 
hindside  first.  We  announced  that  we  were  going  to 
lick  the  Germans,  three  thousand  miles  across  the  sea, 
and  we  did  not  have  enough  ships  to  carry  coal  across 
New  York  Harbor.  We  had  no  development  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry.    In  1917  practically  every  ship- 


•From  an  address  by  the  editor  of  Leslie's  Weekly  before  the 
third  annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  Atlantic 
City.  May  27,  1920. 


building  yard  in  this  country  was  broke;  many  went  out 
of  business  and  those  that  remained  were  those  that 
owed  so  much  money  that  the  bankers  could  not  afford 
to  bust  them. 

With  that  as  a  start  we  proceeded  to  organize  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  campaign  in  the  history  of  the 
civilized  world.  We  got  our  shipyards  and  then  got 
our  men  together,  and  then  the  men  would  not  work. 
So  the  Government  immediately  solved  the  labor  prob- 
lem— a  practice  which  it  has  followed  up  to  this  time — 
by  paying  the  men  three  times  as  much  as  their  work 
was  worth ;  in  other  words,  where  a  man  used  to  get 
$25  for  a  week's  work  they  found  that  they  could  get 
that  much  for  two  days'  work  and  quit  four  days  in 
the  week.  So  the  average  work  of  the  shipyards  in 
this  country  at  that  time  was  about  two  days  per  man 
per  week,  and  they  did  not  work  desperately  hard  at 
that.  It  got  to  be  such  a  serious  condition  that  a  great 
meeting  was  called  in  New  York  of  ship  architects, 
marine  engineers  and  shipbuilding  associations  on  the 
different  coasts.    They  asked  me  to  come  over  and  speak. 

My  theory  was  that  the  trouble  with  these  men  was 
one  that  you  could  not  reach  with  money.  I  have  spent 
my  life  dealing  with  what  is  inside  of  a  man  rather 
than  what  is  outside.  I  have  a  firm  faith  in  human 
nature.  It  is  very  seldom  you  can  find  the  man  who 
is  normal  at  all  who  will  not  be  amenable  to  reason 
if  he  is  shown.  Sometimes  you  have  to  show  him  in 
polysyllabic  language  and  sometimes  in  words  of  one 
syllable.  Sometimes  you  have  to  hit  him  once  or  twice 
gently  to  make  him  see  the  point.  But  if  you  go  to 
work  and  show  him  reason  the  ordinary  man  will  re- 
spond. 

Plain  Truth-Telling  Gets  Results 

So  I  went  to  this  meeting  and  told  these  men  that 
if  they  would  put  in  the  shipyards  somebody  who  had 
no  axe  to  grind,  no  favors  to  ask  and  no  interest  to 
defend,  but  would  simply  represent  Uncle  Sam  and  tell 
these  men  the  truth,  I  believed  they  would  respond. 
Immediately  the  boss  of  the  situation  got  up  and  com- 
mandeered me  and  I  had  my  first  and  last  government 
job.  I  reported  to  him  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
and  was  in  for  two  years. 

Before  the  war  was  ended  I  had  about  seven  thou- 
sand industrial  plants  and  two  hundred  shipyards  under 
my  care.  I  never  used  a  single  instrument  except  man- 
to-man  talk — a  moral  intellectual  appeal.  I  used  to 
stand  up  and  talk  to  those  men  in  language  that  would 
forever  put  me  out  of  the  Church,  but  I  believe  they 
needed  it.     I  was  telling  the  truth. 

Now  today  we  confront  terrific  conditions  and  I  want 
to  place  your  business  against  this  backsround  which 
moves  and  molds  all  of  us.  In  the  first  place,  we  come 
to  a  time  of  frightful  nervous  distraction  as  a  result  of 
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war.  Everybody  is  irritated;  everybody  is  critical. 
Then  we  have  an  enormous  suspicion  everywhere.  We 
have  a  cynicism  that  is  intolerable. 

Your  welfare  is  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  but  no- 
body believes  that.  The  whole  nation  looks  upon  you 
as  a  champion  assortment  of  thieves  and  sharks.  The 
whole  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  upon  the  rail- 
roads as  another  assortment  of  thieves  and  sharks.  Our 
chief  industry  is  calling  each  other  thieves  and  sharks 
and  rogues.  The  fact  is  we  are  not.  Nobody  is.  There 
are  infinitely  more  hone.st  people  in  this  country  than 
dishonest  people,  and  in  your  business,  as  in  eveiy  other 
business,  you  cannot  succeed  in  it  unless  you  are  men 
of  character  and  intelligence.  We  all  know  that  and 
that  it  is  only  the  mountebanks  and  demagogues  that 
are  stirring  up  strife. 

Diversity  of  Races  Complicates  Problems 

In  industry  in  this  country  we  have  a  tremendous 
racial  diversity  that  makes  it  difficult  to  allay  the  sus- 
picion and  hatred  engendered  by  false  teaching.  We 
have  to  deal  with  that.  Do  you  realize  that  58  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  our  American  industry  were  bom  in 
other  countries,  and  in  many  industries  as  high  as  85 
per  cent?  As  high  as  85  per  cent  of  increase  in  this 
country  today  is  either  foreign-born  or  children  of 
foreign-born  parents,  and  they  are  segregated  into  racial 
groups  because  of  our  indifference  and  stupidity  to  their 
presence  in  our  midst  in  the  past  generation,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  they  take  their  fundamental  ideas  from 
the  countries  from  which  they  have  come.  They  take 
their  leadership  from  their  own  races  across  the  seas. 
They  have  their  own  leadership  and  their  own  thought 
circles  and  their  own  motives  and  impulses,  and  many 
of  them  are  as  far  removed  from  America  today  as  if 
they  had  never  left  the  land  of  their  birth.  You  have 
to  deal  with  them  in  your  business  and  it  complicates 
your  task  enormously. 

Then  there  is  a  vast  misunderstanding  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  representing  interests  and 
groups,  and  that  has  been  accentuated  and  developed 
by  all  sorts  of  teaching  and  leadership  until  it  has  be- 
come now  a  national  calamity. 

We  have  got  to  remember  that  the  human  element  is 
more  important  than  the  financial  or  economic.  If  you 
do  not  handle  the  human  element  from  now  on  in 
America,  not  matter  how  perfect  your  management  may 
be,  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  success.  Now  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you  as  the  nub  of  my  address  today  is 
this :  I  have  no  theory  to  exploit.  I  do  not  believe 
in  any  method  or  system  that  is  invariable  or  will  cover 
all  cases,  but  there  are  two  ideas  that  I  desire  to  im- 
press upon  you — one  is  leadership  and  the  other  is 
education.  Those  are  the  two  things  that  we  must 
have  in  American  industry  in  all  branches  if  we  are  to 
pass  out  of  this  age  of  chaos  into  a  time  of  success. 

Leadership  Opportunities  Are  Neglected 

First,  leadership.  My  proposition  is  that  the  man 
who  employs  labor  is  a  normal  leader.  That  is  the  next 
great  revolution  thai  is  going  to  come  in  American  in- 
dustr>'.  The  man  who  employs  the  workingman  is  the 
normal  leader  of  the  workingman.  Now  you,  I  suppose, 
in  conunon  with  all  other  industrial  operators,  have 
neglected  that  side  of  your  work.  How  many  of  you 
men  here  are  leaders  of  the  men  in  your  employ?  I 
judge  ven  few.  You  have  got  to  beat  the  professional 
deliverer  to  it  and  become  vour  own  deliverer. 


If  you  do  not  lead  your  men  someone  else  will,  because 
they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  led  and  the  leader. 
They  are  both  here.  You  have  to  accept  it  as  a  fact,  and 
if  you  do  not  take  the  responsibility  for  leading  your 
own  men,  the  same  as  you  handle  your  own  machinery 
and  your  own  financing,  then  they  will  go  elsewhere  for 
outside  leadership,  and  when  that  leader  arrives  on  the 
sc^ne  he  can  only  retain  his  position  by  carrying  on  a 
campaign  to  deliver  your  working  people  from  you,  their 
oppressor,  and  every  advance  he  makes  he  makes  by 
depreciating  your  standing  and  helping  his,  as  their 
deliverer,  and  the  moment  he  gets  out  of  that  he  gets 
out  of  a  job. 

The  average  workingman  would  rather  be  led  by  a 
big  boss  than  by  anybody  else.  The  average  working- 
man  looks  upon  his  employer  a  little  like  a  boy  looks 
upon  his  father,  or  a  political  follower  looks  at  his 
leader,  or  a  church  member  looks  upon  his  pastor,  or 
a  student  upon  his  teacher. 

We  have  got  to  have  leadership.  We  have  got  to  have 
leadership  not  only  of  you  employers  in  business,  but 
have  got  to  find  time  some  way  to  come  out  into  the 
public  and  help  lead  the  masses  of  men.  We  cannot 
any  longer  leave  the  business  in  the  hands  of  the  dema- 
gogue and  self-seeker  and  the  ignoramus. 

Ourselves  to  Blame  for  Poor  Government 

We  talk  about  the  low  order  of  our  representatives 
in  Washington.  If  they  are  a  low  order  of  being  they 
are  that  because  they  represent  another  low  order  of 
being,  namely,  you  and  me;  and  if  we  want  better  men 
in  Washington  we  cannot  ask  George  to  do  it;  we  have 
got  to  do  it  ourselves.  But  you  say,  "I  could  not  be 
elected."  No,  you  could  not  because  you  neglect  a  con- 
stituency that  noi-mally  would  elect  you,  but  if  you  go 
to  it  with  the  same  acumen  and  same  honor  and  same 
intelligence  and  same  determination  with  which  you  go 
to  other  tasks,  in  a  short  time  you  will  have  educated 
a  constituency  that  will  believe  in  you,  and  if  they  be- 
lieve in  you  as  they  believe  in  other  fellows  they  will 
elect  you.  Do  not  be  discouraged,  because  after  you  see 
the  kind  of  men  who  can  get  away  with  it  in  this  coun- 
try it  seems  to  me  that  almost  anybody  could  do  it  if 
he  tried. 

Now  as  to  the  matter  of  education.  To  begin  with, 
the  education  is  in  your  work  with  your  people,  and 
you  as  the  chief  educator.  And  in  what  will  you  edu- 
cate these  men?  First,  you  have  got  to  educate  the 
workingman  of  today  about  your  business.  I  do  not 
know  what  your  average  employee  thinks  about  that, 
but  I  would  be  willing  to  wager  that  he  thinks  you  are 
just  rolling  in  wealth. 

Now  you  cannot  meet  a  bad  idea  by  calling  it  names. 
The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  idea  is  to  put  a  good 
idea  in  its  place.  The  only  way  to  drive  out  a  small 
idea  is  to  put  a  big  idea  in  its  place,  and  that  is  a 
process  of  education,  and  of  course  that  process  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  individuals  themselves  in 
each  individual  plant  in  each  individual  district.  These 
men  have  to  know  about  your  business — what  it  will 
cost  you,  what  you  are  up  against.  Actually,  gentle- 
men, the  trouble  is  that  they  do  not  think  of  you  as 
anything  except  a  lot  of  parasites  playing  golf  eight 
hours  a  day  and  trying  to  recover  from  your  exercise 
with  rest. 

That  is  not  an  extravagant  statement  of  the  case. 
They  think  of  every  big  man  in  business  as  just  drifting 
along  a  stream  of  golden  prosperity  while  the  rest  of 
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them  are  starving  and  toiling  for  a  mere  pittance.  You 
have  irot  to  educate  the  workers  of  your  own  industry 
and  take  them  out  from  that  and  educate  them  upon 
the  hirger  forces  that  are  tlowing  around  you. 

Take  two  things — and  I  will  just  use  these  two  as 
illustrations — take,  for  instance,  the  need  of  production, 
which  is  so  appalling  that  I  cannot  understand  how  any- 
body can  sleep  over  it ;  and  yet  the  average  appeal  to  a 
workingman  to  produce  will  be  met  with  this  answer, 
and  met  with  it  time  and  time  again,  "Why  should  I? 
Why  should  I  work  harder  to  make  more  money  for 
the  boss?"  That  is  the  answer  one  gets,  and  the  argu- 
ment with  which  that  is  met  is  usually  feeble.  Let  me 
ask  you  if  this  argument  would  go  across?  I  have 
spoken  with  hundreds  of  workers  with  the  big  boss 
beside  me  and  the  men  from  the  machines  around  me 
and  I  have  gotten  the  same  result. 

If  you  could  see  the  production  of  the  world's  food 
and  goods  placed  in  a  great  heap,  it  is  an  absolute  fact, 
easy  of  demonstration,  that  that  complete  mass  of  the 
food  and  goods  of  the  world  is  never  more  than  two 
years  in  advance  of  the  world's  needs — never  in  normal 
times.  In  spite  of  all  of  our  machinery  and  of  all  our 
productive  capacity,  the  world  has  never  been  more  than 
two  years  ahead  of  its  consumption  in  the  mass  of  food 
and  goods  created  by  industry. 

Cumulative  Causes  for  Pkice  Increases 

Now  in  the  last  five  years  the  chief  business  of  the 
civilized  world  was  to  destroy  food  and  goods  and  men, 
with  the  result  that  the  world's  stock  of  food  and  goods 
is  lower  today  in  proportion  to  the  world's  population 
than  it  has  been  in  one  hundred  years.  The  inflation 
of  the  currency  has  increased  prices  and  profiteering 
has  increased  prices,  whether  done  by  the  employer, 
the  employee,  or  both.  But  after  you  have  made  due 
allowance  for  all  these  secondary  causes  of  high  prices, 
and  consequently  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  fact  re- 
mains ihings  are  dear  because  they  are  scarce  and  they 
never  will  be  cheap  again  and  cannot  be  cheap  until  by 
work  and  thrift  we  increase  the  world's  stock  of  goods 
to  a  larger  relationship  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  That 
is  self-evident. 

Now,  when  you  go  to  the  workingman  and  tell  him 
that  he  must  work  and  his  employer  must  work  and 
everybody  must  work  and  save  until  we  get  this  heap 
of  food  and  goods  bigger  than  it  is  today,  and  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  named,  he  may  make  some  re- 
sponse. 

We  have  got  in  some  way  to  co-ordinate  the  masses 
of  the  city  with  the  production  of  the  farms  and  get 
some  help  out  on  the  farms  or  we  never  can  bring  down 
the  high  cost  of  living,  Mr.  Gompers  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  He  is  a  great  and  wise  man,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  he  says  the  way  to  bring  down  the  cost 
of  living  is  to  put  the  profiteer  in  jail  and  increase  the 
wages  of  the  workers.  Well,  you  can  go  on  to  some 
certain  extent  in  those  interesting  directions,  but  arith- 
metic is  still  on  the  throne  and  you  cannot  get  more  meat 
out  of  an  egg  than  there  is  in  it.  It  cannot  be  done, 
gentlemen,  and  unless  you  and  I,  and  your  wife  and 
my  wife  and  your  children  and  my  children  go  to  work 
and  produce,  or  produce  by  abstaining  from  the  con- 
sumption of  things  that  are  not  necessary  until  we  get 
in  a  normal  condition  again,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  condition  in  this  nation  in  a  way  worse  than 
anything  we  had  to  face  during  the  war. 

Something   has    gone    out    of   the    American    people. 


They  have  quit  work.  Men  tell  me  in  the  factories 
that  their  production  has  been  reduced  .'SO  per  cent  as 
compared  with  before  the  war,  while  wages  have  in- 
creased 200  to  300  per  cent  in  many  cases. 

The  day  is  coming,  soon  when  the  man  that  can  work 
and  won't  work  cannot  depend  on  some  labor  union  to 
get  him  a  big  wage  for  the  two  or  three  days  he  does 
work.  He  wmII  have  to  work  or  starve.  You  cannot 
bring  that  to  your  man  by  sprinkling  him  with  rose- 
water  or  using  a  powder  puff  on  him.  You  have  got  to 
tell  him  the  truth  and  you  have  got  to  enlist  with  you 
the  great  conservative  mass  of  workingmen  in  this 
country.  I  know  the  American  workingman  thoroughly. 
I  worked  myself  with  a  pick  and  shovel  for  years  and 
can  do  it  again,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  I  had  to. 

Average  Workingman  Lacks  Courage  To  Be  Free 

I  believe  every  man  ought  to  work,  and  it  is  God's 
blessing  and  not  God's  curse  to  mankind  to  work  with 
his  hands.  And  90  per  cent,  certainly  7.5  per  cent,  of 
the  average  workingmen  of  this  countrj-  normally  are 
conservative,  sane  human  beings.  The  trouble  is  that 
they  are  terrorized.  They,  don't  dare  to  do  anything 
else  than  go  with  the  crowd.  They  are  just  like  you 
and  me.  We  are  just  the  same.  We  are  moral  cowards. 
We  have  got  to  have  the  backbone  to  say,  "I  won't  be 
the  slave  to  a  labor  union.  I  will  starve  first.  I  won't 
be  a  slave  to  a  capitalist.  I  will  starve  first.  I  won't 
be  a  slave  to  a  despotic  government  or  anyone  else. 
I  am  going  to  be  free."  And  the  only  way  to  be  free  is 
to  be  able  to  make  your  own  living  at  any  cost  of  sweat 
and  sacrifice. 

The  average  high-class  foreigner,  if  you  could  get 
him  away  from  the  maggots  that  have  been  put  into 
his  system  by  the  breeders  of  maggots,  you  would  find, 
is  a  fine  fellow.  He  wants  his  children  to  have  a  better 
chance  than  he  had ;  he  wants  a  home ;  wants  to  be  a 
human  being,  and  if  you  act  as  his  champion  and  say, 
"Yes,  that  is  an  American  desire,  but  you  will  have  to 
pay  the  American  price  of  hard  work  and  thrift,  and 
if  you  will  I  will  guide  you  and  help  you,"  you  will  find 
that  he  will  follow. 

As  for  the  nationalization  of  the  mines,  a  year  ago, 
when  I  was  in  England,  that  was  the  great  big  thing 
with  the  laboring  people,  but  they  have  found  since  that 
it  was  an  empty  dream;  the  British  Government  and 
the  British  people  said,  "No,  you  shall  not  nationalize 
the  mines."  And  they  will  not  do  it,  nor  will  they 
have  nationalization  of  mines  in  this  country,  because 
it  cannot  be  done  and  at  the  same  time  have  any  coal. 
We  would  be  infinitely  worse  off  than  now,  and  we  have 
a  preference  for  coal. 

State  Socialism  Now  a  Dead  Issue 

Now-,  you  hear  an  enormous  argument  about  socialism, 
and  with  this  I  am  to  close.  We  have  all  gotten  rid  of 
this  subject.  Hardly  anybody  in  this  country  but  real- 
izes that  state  socialism  is  absolutely  dead.  What  is 
socialism?  Socialism  was  an  invention  or  discovery  of 
a  very  brilliant  German  Jew,  Karl  Marx,  eighty  years 
ago.  The  thing  he  discovered  was  that  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic ills  could  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  economic 
causes.  He  gathered  the  whole  thing  into  the  realm  of 
materialism  and  said  that  if  you  could  get  rid  of  the 
economic  causes  you  would  usher  in  the  millennium. 
In  tracing  up  the  causes  he  discovered  a  trinity  of  evils 
— private  capital,  wages  for  work  and  corporate  invest- 
ment.    He  felt  that  if  he  could  get  rid  of  those  three 
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he  would  solve  the  problem.  So  he  looked  around  for 
an  instrument  big  enough  to  uproot  this  stump,  and 
the  only  instrument  he  found  big  enough  to  do  the  job 
was  the  political  state  government,  the  oldest  institu- 
tion of  civilization  except  the  home. 

Government  Control  of  Industries  a  Failure 

For  sixty  years  the  argument  went  back  and  forth 
and  up  into  the  skies  as  to  whether  that  could  be  done 
or  not,  but  they  never  had  a  chance  to  try  it  out  on 
what  you  are  accustomed  to  call  a  commercial  scale 
until  the  war.  As  soon  as  the  war  started  they  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  struggle  between  industries  and 
peoples  in.stead  of  between  governments,  and  in  those 
free  countries  the  governments  had  to  introduce  dic- 
tatorships and  in  this  country  we  adopted  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  state  socialism.  Our  Government, 
for  instance,  took  over  the  entire  maritime  industry  of 
this  country,  and  is  still  fooling  with  it.  The  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  railroads  and  operated  them  and  is 
still  operating  on  them  now.  The  Government  took 
over  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  and  now  look  at 
the  poor  things! 

Our  Government  fixed  prices  of  commodities,  fixed 
wages  of  labor,  fixed  the  profit  on  capital,  and  then,  by 
a  process  of  economic  revolution,  it  took,  through  the 
rates  of  income  tax,  immense  steam  shovels  of  income 
and  redistributed  it  among  the  poor  by  excessive  wages 
for  work  that  was  not  done. 

What  was  the  result?  The  result  is  that  two  years 
later  we  may  have  had  some  lingering  tendencies  to 
state  socialism,  but  after  two  years  of  actual  trial,  with 
an  absolute  dictatorship  at  Washington,  which  could 
make  it  go  if  anything  could,  we  are  cured  of  socialism, 
and  the  socialists  themselves,  intelligent  and  intellectual 
men  like  John  Spargo,  realize  that  that  is  the  situation. 
Spargo  has  recently  written  a  book  in  which  he  tells 
us  state-controlled  industries  are  worse  than  private 
capital,  because  they  are  more  expensive  and  tend  to 
create  a  formidable  bureaucracy. 

Russia's  Experiences  in  Government 

Russia  is  supposed  to  be  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
in  some  circles.  Russia  had  an  economic  revolution  set 
up  by  Kerensky,  a  sociali.st.  Kerensky  was  not  equal 
to  the  task  and  out  of  that  revolution  there  came  two 
very  keen  but  unscrupulous  men,  Lenine  and  Trotzky. 
Lenine  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  world.  He  was 
able  to  -see  what  we  did  not  see — that  state  socialism 
was  an  absolute  failure,  that  it  could  not  be  adminis- 
tered except  by  a  perpetual  dictatorship  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  no  dictatorship  could  be  successful  in  com- 
munities that  had  had  a  thousand  years  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  when  he  saw  that  we  were  going  to  scrap 
state  socialism  as  were  also  Italy,  Belgium  and  France, 
he  decided  he  would  start  something  else,  and  he  had 
the  courage  to  take  the  political  state  of  Russia  and 
tear  it  up  by  the  roots  and  scrap  it. 

Russia  is  the  only  great  state  in  the  world  that  has 
no  political  state  government.  He  substituted  for  it 
the  soviet.  It  begins  in  the  individual  factories  by  a 
group  of  the  workers.  They  get  together  and  take  the 
owner  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  and  kick  him  out  and 
they  organize  an  economic  organization,  and  they  join 
with  their  fellows  in  other  industries  into  a  town  soviet, 
which  ht-ads  up  in  a  state  soviet,  which  in  turn  heads 
up  into  a  national  soviet,  and  the  whole  thing  rounds 
un   in    twelve   commissariats    in    Moscow.      Russia   has 


been  an  economic  government  since  Trotzky  took  charge. 
It  is  failing  there  like  it  is  failing  here,  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  human  nature.  After  a  thou- 
sand years  of  sacrifice,  of  experiment  and  struggle,  in 
which  we  tried  to  learn  how  to  govern  ourselves,  you 
cannot  expect  the  English-speaking  world,  at  least,  to 
turn  away  from  the  results  of  those  thousand  years  of 
effort  and  take  some  wild  and  theoretic  scheme  which 
destroys  the  very  foundation  of  things,  and  so  I  say 
socialism  is  a  dead  one  as  a  practical  proposition.  Of 
course  we  will  hear  from  it,  but  it  will  not  work  and 
the  strongest  men  in  that  movement  know  that  it  can- 
not work. 

These  are  stormy  times,  and  are  going  to  be  stormy, 
but  if  we  will  make  our  economic  institutions  at  the 
same  time  agencies  of  education  and  educate  by  fear- 
less and  able  thinking  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  every 
proposition  that  is  haunting  the  minds  of  the  masses 
of  men,  workingmen  will  not  go  back  to  their  situation 
in  the  world  before  the  war.  I  do  not  want  to  see  them 
go  back.  I  want  to  see  a  wider  distribution  of  wealth. 
I  want  to  see  every  home  in  the  land  where  a  man  works 
and  the  family  works,  with  musical  instruments  and 
education  for  the  children  and  a  good  nurse  if  they  are 
sick,  and  a  little  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day.  The  country 
that  has  that  kind  of  distribution  of  wealth  is  going 
to  weather  the  storm,  and  those  countries  that  fail  in 
that  respect  must  go  down. 

Education  Needed  in  Place  of  Theorizing 

But  you  will  not  reach  that  point  unless  people  stop 
their  theorizing  and  nonsense  and  rebellion  and  go  to 
work,  and  they  will  not  go  to  work  until  they  are  edu- 
cated either  by  a  touch  of  starvation  or  educated  by 
your  leadership,  and  so,  gentlemen,  gird  yourself  for 
the  fight;  gird  yourselves  for  a  great  fight.  Do  not  be 
afraid.  You  can  put  your  money  on  this  country  with- 
out fear  of  losing  it  because  we  will  not  lose  in  the 
long  run,  but  we  have  to  have  men  like  you,  good  citi- 
zens like  you,  as  educators  to  help  the  rest  of  us,  even 
though  you  lose  money  in  the  undei-taking. 

It  will  be  a  good  thing  if  you  do  not  lose  yourselves 
and  the  country  and  the  consciousness  that  you  are 
free  men  regardless  of  what  comes  against  you,  and 
therefore  go  out  to  your  task  and  gird  yourselves  for 
the  struggle  as  brave  and  free  Americans.  Believe  in 
yourselves  and  in  our  resources,  our  resources  of  brain 
and  character ;  believe  in  your  God  and  make  it  a  sacri- 
fice and  worship;  believe  in  your  fellow  man,  in  his 
reason  and  honor;  believe  in  your  country,  in  its  great- 
ness and  gloiy  and  strike  what  you  think  is  wrong  a 
fair  and  square  blow  in  the  front  and  stand  up  for  what 
you  think  is  right.  Although  it  will  be  a  stormy  day, 
at  the  sunset  there  will  be  a  time  of  peace. 


Seek  Revocation  of  P.  R.  R.  Prepayment 
Re(juirenient  on  Coal 

THE  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  and  wholesale 
coal  trade  associations  are  seeking  revocation  of  the 
i-equirement  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  for  prepayment 
of  freight  on  coal  shipped  to  tidewater.  This  is  the  only 
road  requiring  payment  of  freight  in  advance,  other 
tidewater  carrying  roads  collecting  from  the  dumper. 
As  cars  reaching  tidewater  lose  their  identity,  being 
handled  on  a  tonnage  basis,  it  results  in  bills  being 
rendered  on  cars  forwarded  for  other  shippers,  causing 
in  many  cases  over-payments  by  shippers. 
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Rise  in  Coal  Prices  Is  Attributed  to 
Government  Regulation* 

Federal  Interference  with  the  Industry,  This  Authority  Asserts,  Brought 
About  Such  Uncertainty  of  Supply  That  Uniformly  High  Prices 
Were  Inevitable  -  Cost  Figures  Gathered  to  Justify  Extravagant 
Prices,  He  Thinks,  Rather  Than  to  Reveal  Where  Cost  Could  Be  Cut 

By  George  H.  Gushing 


THE  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  no  record  of  any 
measurable  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  1821,  although  some  coal  was  pro- 
duced in  1807  or  even  earlier.  In  1821  our  output  was 
less  than  1,500  tons.  In  the  ninety-three  years  between 
1821  and  1914  the  annual  increase  in  production  was 
5,630,000  tons.  The  annual  production  did  not  equal 
this  annual  increase  until  1848. 

For  the  fifty  years  ending  in  1914  the  annual  increase 
in  production  was  9,799,507  tons.  The  annual  produc- 
tion did  not  equal  the  annual  rate  of  increase  for  this 
fifty  years  until  1852.  For  the  twentj--five  years  ending 
in  1919  the  annual  rate  of  increase  was  18,700,000  tons. 
The  total  production  of  the  nation  did  not  equal  this 
annual  rate  of  increase  until  1863. 

Surplus  of  Supply  Made  Profits  Unusual 

There  is  no  record  of  consumption  to  match  these 
production  figures.  The  folklore  of  the  trade  is  that 
from  1807  until  the  fall  of  1916  the  current  production 
of  coal  was  steadily  in  excess  of  current  consumption. 
That  is,  production  was  almost  invariably  in  anticipa- 
tion of  need  rather  than  being  timed  nicely  to  meet 
demand.  In  consequence  there  was  as  a  rule  a  comfort- 
able visible  supply  of  coal  above  ground.  Indeed,  this 
visible  supply  has  as  a  rule  been  so  large  that  only  in 
rare  instances  did  the  sales  prices  on  coal  rise  to  the 
level  where  more  than  a  third  of  the  producing  com- 
panies were  making  money.  The  only  recorded  period 
when  prices  were  generally  profitable  for  as  much  as 
nine  months  in  any  one  year  was  during  and  immedi- 
ately following  the  anthracite  strike  of  1902. 

Prior  to  1916  it  was  the  rule  that  high  prices  for  a 
few  months  brought  such  a  quick  increase  in  production 
that  the  prices  dropped  below  even  the  normal  low  level. 
Hence  the  profits  of  one  abnormal  period  were  turned 
into  losses  in  the  depression  which  immediately  followed 
the  flooding  of  the  market. 

A  practice  persisted  in  through  practically  a  century 
may  properly  be  said  to  constitute  the  natural  routine  of 
the  industry,  so  we  may  say  that  the  normal  state  of 
coal  is  to  have  abundant  production  and  prices  which 
fluctuate  freely,  leaving  an  assured  margin  only  to 
the  few. 

Coal  prices  rose  in  the  fall  of  1916,  but  have  not 
declined  since.  They  have  been  uniformly  profitable  for 
nearly  four  years.  There  was  no  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  rise  in  price  which  came  in  1916 
would  be  followed  by  the  customary  depression  due  to 
overproduction,  because  at  the  end  of  nine  months  the 
Government  undertook  to  regulate  coal.  Therefore  an 
artificial  force  was  introduced  into  both  production  and 


•An  addre.ss  by  the  managing  director  of  the  Amerio.in  ^Vhole- 
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distribution,  serving  to  freeze  prices  at  the  high  level 
they  had  reached.  These  four  years  therefore  stand 
alone  in  a  hundred  years  of  coal  history.  It  is  the  only 
period  when  the  coal  business  was  uniformly  profitable 
without  bringing  quickly  a  great  overproduction  of  coal. 

Inefficient  Railway  Control  Limited  Supply 

The  only  possible  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  these 
facts  is  that  detailed  governmental  interference  with 
the  coal  industry  reverses  its  normal  practice  by  bring- 
ing a  period  of  uncertain  supply  and  results  in  a 
sustained  period  during  which  uniformly  profitable 
prices  apply. 

In  passing  it  is  significant  that  this  abnormal  period 
in  coal  was  co-e.xtensive  with  the  period  of  detailed  con- 
trol of  transportation  by  the  same  forces.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  failure  of  coal  to  express  itself 
naturally  by  overproduction  in  response  to  high  prices 
was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Government-controlled 
railwaj^s  to  carry  the  easily  possible  output  of  the  mines. 

There  never  has  been  a  dependable  record  of  coal 
prices.  There  is  none  now.  There  are,  however,  two 
outstanding  facts  about  coal  prices: 

First,  American  coal  prices  fix  the  cost  of  power  to 
the  American  manufacturer.  The  mine-mouth  price  of 
coal  in  Great  Britain  fixes  the  cost  of  power  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  price  of  English  coal  has,  as  a 
rule,  been  two  and  one-half  times  the  price  of  the  Amer- 
ican coal.  That  relationship  to  all  practical  purposes 
still  exists.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  power  in  the  United 
States  has  been  and  is  the  low  cost  of  power  for  the 
world.  This  is  one  big  reason  for  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  increased  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine  mouth 
is  less  on  a  percentage  basis  than  the  increased  cost  at 
the  source  of  manufactured  articles.  Therefore  the 
relation  of  cost  of  power  to  the  value  of  manufactured 
product  has  not  increased.  Rather  it  has  decreased. 
Thus  the  American  manufacturer  is  not  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  world  markets  on  account  of  his  cost 
of  power.  Instead  he  maintains  and  increases  his 
advantage. 

Profits  Esti .mated  on  Invested  Capital 

This  means  that  the  American  coal  price  in  relation 
to  coal  prices  elsewhere  is  and  has  been  subnormal 
rather  than  abnormal.  The  same  is  true  of  the  relation 
of  coal  prices  to  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles.  If, 
however,  you  take  the  position  that  the  cost  of  other 
things  is  abnormal,  then  the  price  of  coal  is  abnormal. 
The  fact  is  that  when  the  coal  man  goe.<  into  the  open 
market  to  buy  other  things  with  his  ton  of  coal  he  gets 
less  for  his  coal  than  he  did  in  the  pre-war  period. 

Nevertheless  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  profits  of 
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the  coal  men  have  increased  on  a  percentage  basis. 
That  is  true  only  because  the  percentage  is  figured  on 
the  invested  capital,  rather  than  on  the  working  capital. 
One  has  stood  still;  the  other  has  increased.  If  the 
percentage  were  figured  on  the  working  capital,  it 
would  be  found  that  this  percentage  had  decreased 
rather  than  increased.  Therefoi-e,  the  pi-ofit  of  the  coal 
company  seems  to  have  increased — but  has  not — merely 
because  the  capital  of  the  company  has  not  been  ex- 
panded commensurately  with  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  the  business. 

No  conscious  effort  was  made  prior  to  1914  to  collect 
statistics  on  coal  consumption.  Naturally  there  was  no 
exact  information  as  to  the  uses  to  which  coal  was  put. 
The  folklore  of  the  trade  was  that  prior  to  1910 — with 
the  exception  of  the  bituminous  coal  from  Pennsylvania 
— the  output  went  60  per  cent  to  the  domestic  trade  and 
40  per  cent  to  the  steam  trade.  There  was  a  guess 
figure  that  25  per  cent  of  the  coal  went  to  the  railroads. 
If  this  division  was  even  approximately  accurate  it 
indicated  that  only  15  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  those  days 
went  to  industry. 

I  mention  these  figures  not  because  they  are  accurate 
but  because  they  express  what  was  then  the  belief  of 
the  industry.  About  1910  there  was  a  revision  of 
figures.  I  heard  it  estimated  that  the  steam  trade  was 
taking  more  of  the  coal  and  that — outside  the  bitu- 
minous district  of  Pennsylvania — it  was  moving  50  per 
cent  to  domestic  trade  and  50  per  cent  to  the  steam 
trade.  This  would  indicate  that  industry  was  taking 
25  per  cent  instead  of  the  15  per  cent  previously 
accredited  to  it. 

Profits  from  Prices  for  Domestic  Coal 

These  percentages  had,  naturally,  their  influence  upon 
the  price  policy.  So  long  as  there  was  considered  to  be 
even  an  approximately  equal  division  as  between  the 
three  major  users — the  householders,  the  railroads  and 
industry — it  was  considered  possible  that  steam  coal 
could  be  sold  for  cost  or  less  and  the  profits,  if  any,  of 
the  industry  could  be  made  up  by  prices  charged  for 
domestic  coal. 

It  was  in  those  days  common  for  coal  men  to  stress 
the  importance  of  car  supply  and  cold  weather  upon  the 
profitableness  of  the  industry.  Thus,  we  often  heard  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  the  remark:  "From  now  on 
it  is  a  weather  market.  If  we  have  blizzards,  we  will 
have  good  prices  and  make  money.  If  we  have  an  open 
winter,  there  will  be  no  chance  to  make  money." 

Such  a  conception  of  the  market  could  rest  only  on 
the  theory  that  the  only  profitable  size  in  coal  was  the 
domestic  size  and  that  the  only  hope  of  making  money 
was  in  the  price  charged  to  the  householder  through 
the  retail  dealer. 

Beginning  with  September,  1915,  the  coal  man  began 
to  feel  that  some  new  but  rather  mysterious  force  had 
entered  the  market.  Bituminous  coal  prices  began  to 
rise  in  the  Ea.st  and  then  in  the  West.  It  was  knowm 
that  the  East  did  not  use  bituminous  coal  for  domestic 
purposes.  So  it  was  the  Fteam  demand  that  was  boost- 
ing prices.  By  degrees,  but  slowly,  the  trade  came  to 
understand  that  coal  for  industry  was  assuming  a 
dominant  pwsition. 

For  three  years,  howevi  r,  the  trade  did  not  appreciate 
the  tremendous  change  which  had  taken  place.  It  had 
attributed  this  leadership  of  industrial  coal  to  the  war 
and  believed  it  to  be  temporary.  This  belief  persisted 
even  during  a  greater  portion  of  1919.    If,  however,  the 


trade  had  been  closely  and  carefully  analytical  it  would 
have  been  prepared  for  the  assumption  of  that  perma- 
nent leadership  by  the  so-called  steam  sizes  which  has 
now  come. 

Industrial  Demand  Grows  Important 

In  fact,  the  trade  had  been  placarded  for  years  with 
many  signs  pointing  to  this  change.  For  example,  I 
remember  when  slack  coal  or  screenings  sold  on  contract 
for  30c.  and  35c.  a  ton.  We  can  all  remember  when,  in 
off  seasons,  this  same  coal  sold  at  10c.  or  15c.  a  ton. 
We  saw,  however,  that  by  1914  the  average  or  contract 
price  on  "fine"  coal  was  80c.  to  a  dollar  a  ton.  Even  in 
1914  we  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  real  truth, 
namely,  that  the  industrial  demand  was  growing  in 
importance.  Instead,  in  rummaging  about  for  an  ex- 
planation we  found  it  to  our  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
industrial  plants  were  installing  automatic  stokers  and 
were  therefore  switching  their  demand  from  run  of 
mine  or  steam  lump  to  the  smaller  sizes  of  coal.  We 
saw  only  a  shift  in  demand  when  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
growth  in  demand. 

It  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1919  that  the  coal  man 
really  realized  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  big  increase 
in  demand  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  for  coal 
in  industry.  It  amazed  all  of  us  to  find  that  a  reason- 
ably accurate  estimate  of  demand  for  bituminous  coal 
in  1920  would  result  in  a  division  of  the  total 
productions  about  as  follows:  Household  coal, 
65,000,000  tons;  railroad  coal,  135,000,000  tons;  indus- 
trial coal,  325,000,000  tons! 

In  other  words,  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  that  the 
old  or  imagined  equal  distribution  among  the  principal 
users  had  disappeared,  never  to  return;  that  the  rail- 
roads were  using  twice  as  much  bituminous  coal  as  the 
householders,  and  that  the  industrial  demand  is  taking 
nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  railroads 
and  one  and  two-third  times  as  much  as  the  railroads 
and  householders  combined. 

The  growth  of  the  demand  for  coal  for  industiy  has 
eclipsed  the  demand  for  railroad  coal  and  domestic  coal. 
Domestic  coal  has  so  shrunk  in  importance  that  instead 
of  taking  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  output  of  mines  it  is 
now  taking  only  12  per  cent.  Railroad  demand  has  so 
shrunk  in  importance  that  it  is  now  taking  only  25  per 
cent.  Coal  for  industry  has  grovra  from  15  per  cent  to 
the  point  where  it  takes  62 i  per  cent. 

That  automatically  reverses  our  price  policy.  It  is 
impossible  to  sell  88  per  cent  of  the  coal  at  cost  or  less 
and  make  all  the  profit  on  12  per  cent  of  the  coal.  It  is 
impossible  even  to  lose  money  on  62J  per  cent  of  the 
coal  and  make  up  thje  profit  on  the  37*  per  cent  of  all 
the  coal  which  goes  to  railroads  and  householders. 

Railroads  Were  Once  Overequipped 

Briefly  industrial  coal  is  going  to  occupy  the  dominant 
position  in  production  and  must  be  the  dominant  influ- 
ence on  prices.  The  profits,  if  any,  in  the  industry 
must  be  figured  on  the  price  of  the  steam  coal — as  it 
has  been  for  years  in  Pennsylvania — instead  of  on  the 
railroad  and  household  coal.  We  have  an  entirely  new 
basis  for  coal  prices.  The  monitor  of  the  trade  is  the 
industrial  demand.  The  others  are  side  issues — by- 
products. 

Prior  to  1910  there  was  still  left  in  the  railroads  a 
semblance  of  the  competitive  spirit.  The  railroads 
knew  that  to  make  money  they  must  carry  freight.    To 
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carry  freight,  they  must  have  transportation  facilities. 
Therefore,  they  overequipped  rather  than  underequipped 
themselves.  In  those  days  the  matter  of  Ketting  trans- 
portation was  not  serious.  On  this  account  there  was 
always  plenty  of  coal  at  the  market. 

Because  there  was  plenty  of  coal  the  price  of  coal  was 
low  and  the  trading  margin  on  it  was  narrow.  When 
the  margin  was  narrow,  a  difference  of  a  few  cents  in 
the  freight  rate  determined  the  sale.  Therefore,  in 
those  days  the  coal  man  was  not  interested  in  transpor- 
tation problems  of  the  railroads,  but  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  traffic  problems.  He  needed  to  have  rates 
nicely  adjusted  so  that  he  would  never  be  out  of  line 
with  his  competitor  even  a  cent  a  ton.  He  knew  that  to 
be  out  of  line  by  3c.  a  ton  meant  to  be  out  of  that 
market. 

Future  of  Coal  Business  Uncertain 
Today  the  competitive  spirit  of  the  railroads  is  gone. 
The  railroads  are  stall-fed.  If  they  do  not  get  revenue 
from  their  own  exertion  the  Government  gives  it  to 
them.  They  do  not  earn  money  by  carrying  freight, 
necessarily.  They  are  guaranteed  that  there  will  be  a 
return  on  their  capital  regardless  of  any  effort  on  their 
p&rt.  They  have  become  a  ward  of  the  nation ;  a  public 
charge;  an  incipient  pauper;  beggars  before  the  appro- 
priations committee  of  Congress.  As  a  corollary  they 
have  less  than  enough  equipment. 

This  is  having  a  direct  effect  upon  the  point  of  view 
of  the  coal  man.  He  is  no  longer  interested  much  in 
the  matter  of  freight  rates.  He  has  consented  to  one 
increase  after  another.  When  a  new  proposition  comes 
to  give  a  new  increase  in  rates  he  gives  it  his  instant 
approval.  And  he  is  not  seriously  disturbed  now  by  a 
differential  against  him  of  10c.  or  15c.  or  even  20c.  a 
ton.  He  knows  that  the  distant  competitor  may  have 
the  advantage  in  rates,  but  that  he  can't  get  the  cars. 
In  a  word,  the  coal  man  has  lost  his  interest  in  traffic 
matters.  He  has  gained  an  interest  in  transportation 
matters.  He  is  no  longer  talking  rates;  he  is  talking 
cars,  and  engines,  and  service. 

I  have  sketched  the  coal  history.  I  have  nodded  to 
a  few  of  the  big  problems  of  yesterday  and  today. 
What  does  this  mean  about  tomorrow?  I  wish  I  knew. 
I  wish  I  could  put  my  finger  as  unerringly  upon  even 
the  near  future  of  the  coal  industrj-  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  upon  what  has  happened  and  is  happening.  How- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  speak  only  in  generalities.  Rather 
than  giving  the  reasons  for  these  conclusions  I  shall 
have  to  be  content  with  merely  the  conclusions  them- 
selves : 

1.  The  Government  has  been  led  to  believe  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  commission  form  of  government  for  the 
railroads.  It  believes  in  rate  control  to  assure  morality 
of  railroad  practices.  Having  undertaken  rate  control, 
it  must  try  to  control  the  cost  of  operation  and  income. 
It  is  wedded  to  that  idea.  It  has  made  the  legislative 
experiment.  It  is  not  going  to  abandon  it,  short  of  a 
revolution. 

CxmriNG  Down  Commerce  to  Fit  Railroads 

2.  The  Government  recognizes  that  the  railroads 
are  no  longer  adequate.  Despairing  of  building  more 
roads  and  of  improving  the  present  systems  under 
present  conditions,  it  is  setting  out  studiously  to  build 
auxiliary  transportation  systems  by  reviving  abandoned 
waterways  and  by  pioneering  in  ordinary  road  building 
that  we  may  encourage  auto-truck  haulage. 

3.  The  Government  recognizes  that  these  expedients 


are  of  doubtful  value.  Hence  we  are  approaching  a 
cataclysm  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  stall-fed  rail- 
roads cannot  carry  the  commerce  of  the  nation  and  we 
will  have  nothing  to  take  their  place.  Therefore  there 
is  a  studied  effort  today  to  put  business  under  regula- 
tion to  the  end  that  the  volume  of  commerce  may  be 
whittled  down  to  the  size  of  the  carriers.  One  of  the 
first  .steps  in  this  interesting  program  is  the  return  of 
detailed  regulation  of  coal  as  outlined  in  the  proposals 
of  Senator  Frelinghuysen. 

It  is  the  definite  understanding  in  Washington  that 
this  is  but  the  overture  to  the  larger  program,  which  is 
to  put  all  business  under  similar  control.  I  do  not 
speak  in  any  ill-advised  fashion.  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  have  put  this  proposition  squarely  and 
plainly  before  those  who  are  advocating  control  of  coal. 
They  admit  frankly  that  the  program  which  I  outline  is 
the  one  upon  which  they  have  entered  deliberately. 
With  unblushing  audacity  these  advocates  of  govern- 
mental control  admit  that  their  proposal  is  for  the  com- 
mission form  of  Government  for  everything  in  order 
to  protect  the  commission  form  of  government  upon 
the  carriers. 

Coal  Men  Advised  to  Learn  Self-Govern ment 

4.  The  coal  trade  is  going  to  be  policed.  Somehow 
the  information  which  is  demanded  of  coal  is  going  to 
be  reduced  to  a  definite  record.  Somehow  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal  is  going  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  the  carriers  find  themselves.  So  the 
coal  trade  must  be  policed.  If  coal  men  can  do  the  job 
themselves  they  may  avoid  for  a  little  while  the  exercise 
of  that  police  power  by  the  nation.  The  length  of  time 
elapsing  between  now  and  another  Fuel  Administrator 
will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  capacity  of  the  coal 
man  fur  self-government. 

5.  Washington  believes  that  the  coal  trade  is  tricky. 
That  is,  it  gathers  production  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  students  of  coal  rather  than  for  the 
purpose  of  reforming  itself.  It  gathers  figures  on  the 
cost  of  production  to  justify  extravagant  prices  rather 
than  to  serve  as  an  index  as  to  where  to  cut  the  cost  of 
production.  It  gathers  information  about  prices  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  controlling  them  on  a  high  level  instead 
of  using  this  information  to  reduce  the  coal  trade  to 
sanity.  And,  in  the  Washington  opinion,  it  is  adopting 
the  labor  union  practice  of  trying  to  increase  the 
profits  of  the  efficient  by  justifying  a  profit  to  the 
inefficient. 

If  it  is  to  evade  for  long  detailed  exercise  of  the 
police  powers  of  the  nation,  it  must,  in  my  opinion 
reverse  its  practices  in  all  these  particulars.  In  a 
word,  seeing  the  situation  by  which  we  are  faced,  the 
coal  trade  must  "come  clean"  or  stand  bv  to  see  the 
slate,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  wiped  clean  of  any  coal 
influence  upon  the  coal  industry. 


United  States  Said  to  Have]7,000 
Years'  Coal  Supply 

SUFFICIENT  coal  supplies  to  last  about  seven  thou- 
sand years  are  still  unmined  in  the  United  States 
S.  M.  Darling,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  told  the 
twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Railway 
Fuel  Association  in  Chicago,  May  25. 

He  estimated  the  supply  of  minable  coal  at  3,553,637,- 
100,000  tons.  Last  year's  consumption,  he  said'  vraa 
530,000,000  tons. 
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Contract  System  of  Mining  Coal 

REPLYING  to  the  question  of  "Mine  Superintendent," 
.  in  Coal  Age,  May  6,  p.  959,  concerning  the  contract 
system  of  mining  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  I  thought  that 
probably  some  information  from  another  field  would 
not  be  amiss  and  might  prove  of  value. 

In  many  parts  of  Kentucky,  the  operator  gives  an 
entry  or  section  of  pillars  to  some  capable  experienced 
miner,  at  a  fixed  price  for  delivering  the  coal  on  the 
sidetrack,  or  in  some  cases  to  the  tipple.  In  prac- 
tically all  cases,  the  operator  supplies  everything  just 
as  though  he  had  charge  of  the  work  himself. 

The  contractor  hires  and  plans  the  work  for  his  men, 
and  turns  in  their  time  just  as  though  he  was  a  boss, 
instead  of  a  contractor.  The  only  advantage,  in  a 
system  of  this  kind,  in  these  parts,  is  that  the  hope 
that  more  pep  will  be  put  into  the  production  of  coal 
in  that  section  when  a  single  individual  is  given  charge, 
who  is  striving  to  make  extra  money  through  his  own 
initiative,  which  is  not  usually  the  case  in  the  average 
section  boss. 

The  contractor  puts  into  the  work  the  necessary  per- 
sonal flavor  that  is  necessary  to  get  a  good  working 
spirit  started  among  his  men,  who,  as  a  rule,  feel  that 
to  fail  in  their  work  is  a  personal  blow  to  a  man  who 
is  a  friend. 

The  principal  drawback  to  this  manner  of  working  is 
that  an  unscrupulous  contractor  will,  in  a  short  time, 
get  a  section  of  the  mine  in  poor  condition.  So  to 
overcome  this,  most  operators  hire  a  foreman,  who 
holds  the  contractor  closely  to  good  mining  practices  and 
the  articles  of  his  contract;  and  sees  that  the  mining 
law   is   strictly   complied   with,    in   general. 

Pikeville,  Ky.  G.  E.  Daugherty. 


An  Amusing  Incident  in  the  Charging  of 
Storage-Battery  Locomotives 

RECHARGING  storage-battery  locomotives,  in  min- 
.  ing  practice,  is  an  important  subject.  The  reference 
made  to  it  in  the  inquiry  answered  in  Coal  Age,  Apr. 
29,  p.  874,  recalls  to  my  mind  a  curious  experience 
that  I  had  with  the  first  storage-battery  locomotive  T 
designed   for  the   Jeffrey   Manufacturing   Co. 

The  locomotive  was  designed  in  1899  and  built  for  a 
large  operation  in  Pocahontas.  W.  Va.  The  machine 
was  a  five-  or  six-ton,  gathering  locomotive,  the  battery 
being  charged  from  the  trolley  wire  while  hauling  the 
trips  out  and  in,  on  the  main  haulage  entry.  The 
battery  was  a  Willard  type.  The  machine  being  the 
first  of  its  kind  was  regarded  as  an  experiment  and 
we  were  watching  it  with  great  interest,  keeping  a 
trouble  man  constantly  on  the  ground,  though  he 
actually  knew  very  little  about  storage  batteries,  being 
one  of  our  own  men. 

The  machine  started  out  well  enough  and  reports 
were    satisfactory,    until   one   dav    we   got    a   telegram 
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informing  us  that  the  battery  had  exploded.  I  at  once 
got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Willard,  who  expressed  his  desire 
to  go  down  to  the  mine  with  me  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  thorough  examination,  as  this  was  a  new 
experience  to  him. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  mine  we  were  told  that  the 
battei-y  had  "blownup"  while  pulling  the  trip  on  the 
main  entry,  charging  in  the  regular  way  off  the  trolley 
wire.  The  "blowup"  had  so  scared  the  operator  that 
he  deserted  the  locomotive,  taking  to  his  heels  for 
dear  life,  and  sprinted  for  daylight. 

In  his  excitement,  the  man  overlooked  turning  the 
controller  handle  to  the  "off"  position,  with  the  result 
that  he  had  a  worthy  competitor  in  his  race  to  safety. 
He  must  have  gone  some,  because  he  won  the  race, 
although  with  a  very  small  margin.  When  that 
marathon  runner  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine  and, 
all  out  of  wind,  rolled  off  to  one  side  of  the  track,  safe 
and  happy,  the  locomotive  came  rolling  along  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  wondering  in  its  own  way  what 
possessed  the  operator  to  cause  him  to  run  away  from 
a  friend  in  distress. 

Amusement  at  the  Motorman's  Expense 

We  all  had  a  good  laugh  over  the  incident,  as  it 
struck  us  all  as  being  very  funny.  But  the  sprinter 
could  not  see  the  funny  part,  and  expressed  himself 
freely  about  electric  locomotives  in  general  and  this 
battery  experiment  in  particular,  in  terms  that  were 
intended  to  put  an  effective  stop  to  the  merriment  at  his 
expense. 

After  the  hilarity  had  worked  off  a  bit,  we  examined 
the  innocent  cause  of  this  prank  played  on  the  indig- 
nant operator.  We  found  six  or  seven  of  the  battery 
jars  cracked  and  the  acid  flooding  the  wooden  box 
that  housed  the  88  or  90  cells.  The  box  being  lead- 
lined  no  damage  had  been  done  to  the  locomotive.  The 
box  had  a  heavj-  wood  cover  over  the  cells  to  protect 
them  from  curious  fingers  and  falling  slate. 

The  cover  had  mysteriously  disappeared  and  no  one 
had  given  it  a  thought,  until,  on  our  asking  for  it, 
someone  came  forth  with  the  information  that  a  wood 
cover  of  some  kind  had  been  unloaded  from  one  of  the 
mine  cars  at  the  tipple  on  the  day  of  the  "blowup."  We 
looked  for  it,  later,  and  sure  enough  that  was  the 
battery  cover  all  right. 

Explosion  Explained  as  Being  Caused  by  the 
Ignition  of  Hydrogen  in  the  Battery  Box 

Mr.  Willard  soon  explained  the  cause  of  this  "blowup" 
by  saying  that,  the  battery,  being  charged  from  the 
trolley  wire  at  a  very  fluctuating  voltage,  must  have 
generated  more  gas  than  the  openings  under  the  battery- 
box  cover  were  capable  of  removing.  A  probable  short- 
circuit,  due  to  condensation  on  top  of  the  cells,  must 
have  caused  a  spark  and  the  explosion  of  the  confinetl 
hydrogen  resulted,  blowing  the  cover  off  the  box,  which 
struck  the  roof.    The  sudden  stop  in  its  flight  added  to 
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the  noise  of   the  explosion   and    it   is   no  wonder  that 
the  combination  put  our  friend  to  flight. 

The  result  of  this  experience  convinced  us  that  charc- 
ing  from  the  trolley  wire,  while  the  locomotive  was 
running,  was  not  desirable;  but  it  was  some  years  later 
before  motor-generator  or  even  resistance-charging  sets 
came  into  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experience 
became  noise<l  about  and  the  battery  locomotive  got 
a  set-back  in  the  opinion  of  many  mine  managers  and 
engineers. 

Battery  Compartment  Must  Be  Well  Ventilated 

The  experience  also  showed  that  there  should  be 
plenty  of  ventilation  over  the  cells,  when  the  battery 
was  being  recharged.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  lifting 
off  the  cover  eveiy  time  this  was  done,  I  devised  a  plan 
of  exhausting  the  gas  generated,  by  installing  a  small 
fan  driven  by  a  motor.  1  also  provided  a  rubber-sheet 
acid-catcher  over  all  the  cells,  in  such  a  manner  that 
only  the  filler  and  the  gius-escape  openings  projected 
above  the  sheet,  while  all  electrical  connections  were 
below  the  sheet  and  out  of  danger.  These  improvements 
were  later  patented,  in  my  name,  and  assigned  to  the 
Jeffrey  company.  Whether  the  scheme  ever  came  into 
actual  use  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say,  since  I  was  no  longer 
connected  with  locomotive  building  when  the  storage 
battery  finally  became  popular. 

I  thought  this  bit  of  history  would  be  of  interest 
as  well  as  serving  to  answer,  in  a  way,  the  question 
asked  in  the  inquiry,  in  regard  to  whether  an  explo- 
sion had  ever  occurred  in  recharging  batteries  in  the 
mine.  Alex.  Palmros, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Consulting  Engineer. 


Concrete  Example  of  Labor  Tnrno\er 

HAVING  read  with  deep  interest  the  statistics  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Crews,  for  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission,  and  published  in  Coal  Age,  Feb.  12,  p.  316, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following  brief  regarding  the 
earnings  of  men  in  the  mining  of  coal. 

We  hear  much,  in  these  days,  about  the  increased 
cost  of  living;  rising  standards  of  living;  decreased 
production,  per  man,  per  hour;  etc.  More  and  more, 
the  daily  papers  and  trade  journals  publish  articles 
with  concrete  illustrations  couched  in  percentage  fig- 
ures, rates  and  ratios.  I  often  think  how  meaningless 
these  articles  must  be  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  intricacies  of  higher  mathematics;  and  what  an 
opportunity  the  writer  of  such  an  article  has  to  phrase 
his  statement  with  an  inflection  that  entirely  miscon- 
strues the  facts  indicated  by  the  figures. 

Much  of  the  Propoganda  in  the  Daily  Press  Is 
Misinterpreted  by  the  Public 

In  these  days  of  scientific  advertising  and  salesman- 
ship, the  reader  is  inclined  to  mistrust  these  articles  as 
being  creatures  of  the  brain,  employed  to  bolster  up 
propaganda  for  one  side  or  the  other.  How  can  we 
discern  between  the  real  and  those  distorted  facts 
intended  to  misguide  some  particular  group  or  class 
of  readers. 

I  refer  more  particularly,  now,  to  the  many  articles 
that  were  written  during  and  since  the  recent  strike 
of  the  bituminous  coal  miners.  Articles  written  by 
both  sides,  supposedly  representing  the  miners,  or  the 
operators,  quoted  all  sorts  of  figures  and  percentages, 
apparently  based  on  facts  but  given  an  inflection  meant 


to  turn  the  reader  from  the  figures  to  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  writer. 

Mere  propaganda  cannot  be  trusted.  The  only  fig- 
ures that  one  can  really  trust  are  those  compiled  by 
himself,  where  all  the  influencing  factors  are  thor- 
oughly known  and  understood.  Fortunately,  I  have 
since  found  time  to  do  this  and  herewith  pre.sent  the 
results  and  my  interpretations  and  conclusions  to  the 
readers  of  Coal  Age.  The  work,  to  be  comprehensive.'is 
so  tremendous  a  task  that  a  small  operation,  employing 
an  average  daily  working  force  of  alwut  a  hundred 
men,  was  chosen. 

Analysis  of  a  Year's  Payroll 

To  my  surprise,  I  discovered  that  to  maintain  a  force 
of  100  men,  daily,  no  less  than  598  names  appeared 
on  the  payroll,  during  the  course  of  the  year  1919;  and 
239  of  these  worked  less  than  a  month  while  only  56 
of  them  worked  the  entire  twelve  months.  Of  these 
56,  all  but  four  made  over  $1,000.  The  average  was 
$1,524.87,  for  the  year,  which  showed  a  monthly  rate 
of  $127.07.  The  four  who  earned  less  than  $1,000 
worked  only  two  or  three  days  during  several  months, 
but  their  names  appeared  on  every  payroll  throughout 
the   year. 

The  following  table  shows  how  irregularly  the  men 
worked  during  the  year  and  the  earnings  of  each  group: 

Number  Total  Amount  Per  Man, 

of  Amount  Karned  per 

Period  Worked                  Men  Earned  per  Man  Alonth 

Less  than  one  month 239  }  9,263.01  J  38  76  $  38  76 

From     I  to    2  months 96  12,374  66  128  90  64  45 

2  to    3  months 48  11,472  88  239  02  79  67 

3  to    4  months 30  10,49107  349  70  87  43 

4  to    5  months 20  9,734  99  486  75  97   35 

5  to    6  months 21  11,638  31  554  20  92   36 

6to    7  months 19  13.855  97  729  26  104   18 

7  to    8  months 19  13,694  92  720  78  90    10 

8  to    9  months 14  12,152   14  868  01  96  45 

9to10month8 20  23,821    38  1,191    07  119    II 

lOto  11  months 16  21,00124  1,312   58  119  33 

lltol2months 56  85,392.57  1.524  87  127  07 

Totals 598  J234.893    14 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  earnings  of  the  239 
men  who  each  worked  less  than  one  month.  It  will  be 
observed  that  one  of  these  men  earned,  in  that  time, 
$320.05.    The  table  is  of  interest  by  way  of  comparison. 

.,      ,        ,  .,  .■\ mount  Earned 

Number  of  Men:  per  Man 

56earned ..  Less  than  $10.00 

48  earned $ia  00  to    20.00 

33  earned 20  00  to    30  00 

22  e.irncd 30  00  to    40.00 

7  earned 40  00  to     50  00 

5  earned 50  00  to    60 .  00 

I2earned 60  00  to    70.00 

8  earned 70  00  to     80  00 

5  earned go  00  to    90  00 

4  earned 90  00  to  1 00  00 

13  earned |00  00  to  150.00 

Seamed 150  00  to  200  00 

I  earned 320.05 

239  men ToUl  earnings,  $9,263.01 

Truly  the  question  of  labor  turnover  is  one  of  vital 
interest  to  every  operator,  when  out  of  598  men 
employed  only  56  remain  at  the  end  of  a  year.  This 
was  at  an  operation  located  just  outside  of  a  good-sized 
city.  Of  the  56  steady  employees,  two-thirds  were  mar- 
ried men. 

During  the  same  year,  85  men  made  a  taxable  income; 
two  cutters  made  $2,925.92  and  $2,896,62,  respectively. 
The  mine  being  nonunion  was  in  operation  all  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  when  so  many  coal  mines  were  idle 
by  reason  of  the  strike. 

It   is   one   thing  to  compile  figures   but   much   more 

■  important  to  be  able  to  read  them  intelligently.     One 

might  charge  that  the  men  who  work   in  this   mine 

average  only  $38.76  a  month,  and  ask  if  that  is  a  just 
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wage.  The  answer  would  be,  emphatically,  No!  It 
is  true  that  239  men,  who  worked  there  less  than  one 
month,  averaged  that  low  rate;  but  that  includes  all 
the  men  who  worked  from  one  hour  to  thirty  days,  many 
of  them  earning  less  than  $10,  and  quit. 

Some  might  divide  the  total  payroll  ($234,893.14)  by 
the  number  of  men  employed  (598)  and  say  that  the 
average  monthly  earnings  for  these  men  was  $32.73. 
True;  but  what  a  gross  misconception  of  the  truth  to 
interpret  figures  in  that  way.  For  an  average  is  valu- 
able only  when  the  figures  approach  similarity.  An 
average  is  of  no  account  when  the  variation  is  large, 
as  in  this  case  where  the  total  includes  men  working 
anywhere  from  one  hour  to  one  year. 

It  is  easily  seen  how  readily  one  falls  into  difficul- 
ties in  interpreting  statistics;  and  statistics  are  worse 
than  worthless  if  wrongly  interpreted.  In  determining 
the  true  monthly  wage  of  these  men,  a  weighted  average 
must  be  used  and  the  total  accrued  from  month  to 
month.    Thus,  by  re-reading  the  figures,  we  find  that: 


Number 

Total 

Average 

of 

Months 

Amount 

per  Man, 

Men 

Worked 

Earned 

per  Month 

56 

12 

$  85,392.57 

$127.07 

72 

11 

106,393.81 

125.49 

92 

10 

130,215.19 

124.25 

106 

142,367.33 

121.26 

125 

156,062.25 

117.69 

144 

169,918.22 

116.39 

165 

181,556.53 

114.55 

185 

191,291.52 

113.53 

215 

201,782  59 

111.79 

26J 

213.255.47 

109.42 

359 

225,630.13 

105.38 

598 

I 

234,893.14 

98.68 

Thus  we  see  that  the  true  average  monthly  pay 
increases  directly  with  the  length  of  time  the  man 
worked;  and  that  the  steady  miner  earns  a  fair  living 
wage,  and  one  that  compares  favorably  with  the  wages 
paid  men  in  other  occupations.  These  figures  would 
indicate  that  the  miners  do  not  need  an  increase  of  the 
wage  scale  nearly  as  much  as  they  need  steadier  work. 
The  reduction  of  labor  turnover  would  be  a  large  factor 
in  increasing  their  average  pay  and  in  decreasing  costs 
to  the  operator.  Anything  which  would  tend  toward 
this  end  should  be  welcomed  by  both  the  labor  chifefs 
and  the  operators. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  figures  do  not  lie,  and 
they  don't.  They  tell  the  truth,  until  some  human  brain 
uses  them  as  illustrations  to  prove  his  theory,  which  is 
generally  predetermined.  If  one  formulates  statistics 
with  a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  what  they  will  show, 
any  figures  indicating  the  contrary  will  not  change  his 
preconceived  notions.  While  figures  do  not  lie,  so  many 
people  lie  about  figures  that  it  behooves  us  to  take  them 
all  with  a  "grain  of  salt"  and  make  our  own  interpreta- 
tion, instead  of  allowing  someone  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose to  do  the  interpreting  for  us. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  WILLIAM   RUSSELL  ROREB. 


Car  Supply  the  Determining  Price-Factor 

COAL  prices  may  be  rightly  gaged,  today,  by  the 
car  supply  available  at  the  mines;  and  there  is 
little  hope  of  seeing  lower  prices  until  that  situation  is 
remedied.  The  quickest  and  most  efliective  way  to  stop 
the  so-called  "profiteering"  in  coal  is  to  insure  100 
per  cent  of  car  supply,  at  all  mines.  Rabid-price 
investigations  and  legislative  regulations  accomplish 
little  and  are  mostly  misleading. 

Few  persons,  out.side  of  the  coal  business,  understand 
why  price  of  coal  fluctuates  so  widely,  from  week  to 
week;  the  range  even  reaching  two  dollars  a  ton;  but 


a  study  of  the  mine  reports  will  furnish  the  answer. 
Since  the  month  of  October,  the  car  supply  at  the  mines 
has  varied,  weekly,  from  20  to  60  per  cent,  and 
most  of  the  time  has  shown  a  very  low  percentage  of  the 
normal  requirement. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition,  the  cost  of  producing 
coal  one  week  is,  perhaps,  double  what  the  cost  will 
be  the  week  following.  The  reason  is  that  a  mine 
is  something  that  cannot  be  locked  up  and  again  opened 
on  a  day's  notice.  There  are  certain  costs  that  con- 
tinue even  though  not  a  pound  of  coal  is  mined ;  and 
these  costs  cannot  be  overlooked  when  figuring  the 
price  of  coal.  , 

Increased  Efficiency  Counts  for  Little 

It  is  indeed  a  problem  how  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
suming public  the  results  obtained  by  the  increased 
efficiency  in  the  mining  of  coal,  today,  when  these  results 
are  more  than  counteracted  by  the  inefliiciency  in  rail- 
road management.  Since  the  destiny  of  the  coal- 
mining industiy  is  so  closely  linked  with  that  of  rail- 
roading, on  which  its  success  depends,  the  fact  must  be 
recognized  that  the  troubles  besetting  the  latter  react 
most  seriously  on  the  former. 

Coal  operators  are  not  only  subject  to  their  own  indus- 
trial troubles;  but  are  likewise  affected  by  those  of 
another  and  what  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  entirely 
separate  industry.  The  handicap  that  such  a  condition 
imposes  on  the  coal  industry  any  man  of  business  can 
readily  understand,  inasmuch  as  no  intelligent  or  eflS- 
cient  plans  for  the  production  of  coal  can  be  formulated 
or  carried  out  on  a  car-supply  basis  that  fluctuates  as 
it  does  today,  and  has  been  doing  since   October. 

Perhaps,  if  the  public  were  more  familiar  with  this 
important  problem  of  car  supply,  it  would  better  under- 
stand why  coal  mining  is  regarded  as  a  hazardous  indus- 
try, not  alone  for  the  miners,  but  for  the  mine  owners 
and  operators  as  well.  Furthermore,  what  may  seem 
like  "profiteering"  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  the  result 
of  a  condition  over  which  operators  have  no  control; 
namely,  car  supply.  N.  H.  Seaburg. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Co-operative  Merchandising 

REGARDING  the  question  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
.  having  much  to  do  with  the  social  unrest  pre- 
vailing in  the  country,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
dissenting  voice.  But,  what  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
generally  known,  is  the  fact,  easy  of  verification,  that, 
high  as  is  the  cost  of  living  in  cities  and  districts 
bordering  on  the  highways  of  trade,  it  is  still  higher 
in  the  more  or  less  remote  regions  where  coal  mining 
is  generally  done. 

The  time  is  past  and  gone  when  the  company  store, 
unhampered  by  competition,  charges  as  high  prices  as 
customers  will  stand.  Even  where  no  competing  store 
is  to  be  found  wathin  walking  distance  of  a  mining 
camp  or  village,  the  coal  operator  no  longer  thinks 
it  good  policy  to  get  back,  through  the  store,  the  largest 
possible  proportion  of  the  men's  earnings. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  where  competition  is  lack- 
ing, the  prices  asked  at  the  company  store  are  much 
higher  than  they  would  be  otherwise.  But,  no  matter 
what  competition  there  may  be,  the  miner  must  always 
pay  more  for  his  food,  clothes,  shoes,  etc.,  than  he 
would  pay  if  he  lived  within  reach  of  the  average 
city  stores  where  market  prices  more  generally  control. 


June  10,  1920 
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It  seems  strange  that  the  miners'  unions  have  not 
done  what  like  organizations,  similarly  situated  in 
other  countries,  have  been  doing  for  many  years,  to  the 
great  pecuniai-y  benefit  of  their  members.  I  refer,  now, 
to  the  establishment,  by  those  unions,  of  co-operative 
stores  where  all  their  members  can,  not  only  get  their 
goods  at  cost  plus  a  small  percentage,  but  become  part- 
ners in  the  business,  participating  in  the  profits  in 
proportion  to  their  dealings. 

Labor  Unions  in  America  Sitffer  by  Comparison 
With  Those  in  Europe 

Surely,  there  must  be,  in  the  unions  of  workingmen 
in  America,  the  same  kind  of  honesty,  goodwill  and 
business  talent  that  has  enabled  the  unionized  work- 
ingmen of  Europe,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  without  any 
let  up  in  their  fight  for  social  recognition,  to  keep 
the  cost  of  all  necessities  of  life  at  the  lowest  possible 
level,  while  at  the  same  time  raising  the  standard  of 
existence  to  a  higher  plane. 

Let  those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  study 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  such  workingmen's 
unions  as  "Vomit."  at  Ghent,  and  "Maison  due  Peuple," 
at  Brussels.  One  should  not  be  misled  by  glib  talkers 
and  amateur  economists  who  tell  us  that  the  American 
workingman  is  different  from  the  workingmen  of  other 
civilized  lands.  Like  measures  adopted  for  similar  pur- 
poses, under  similar  circumstances,  and  similarly  con- 
ducted, are  bound  to  give,  in  this  countr>\  results 
similar  to  those  attained  in  Europe.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  difference  between  America  and  Europe; 
but  in  this  as  in  many  other  things,  the  advantage  is 
in  favor  of  this  countiy.  What  took  fifty  years  to 
accomplish  in  the  land  of  precedent  and  prejudice, 
where,  as  was  the  case  in  Belgium  until  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  the  unions  of  workingmen  were  only 
tolerated,  can  be  done  here  in  one  tenth   of  the  time. 

New  York  City.  F.  C.  Cornet. 


Installing  a  Power  Cable  in  a  Shaft 

*FTER  reading  the  interesting  and  instructive 
J\  article  entitled  "Some  Methods  of  Suspending  Elec- 
tric Power  Cables,"  by  R.  P.  Hines,  Coal  Age.  Apr.  15, 
p.  749,  from  which  I  gained  much  useful  information,  I 
am  inclined  to  give  a  little  of  my  own  experience  along 
the  same  line. 

Although  I  am  not  an  electrician,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
install  a  power  cable  in  a  hoisting  shaft  365  ft.  deep. 
The  cable  was  armored  and  designed  to  carry  alternat- 
ing current,  at  a  pressure  of  2,300  volts,  to  operate  a 
motor-generator  set  for  charging  storage-battery 
locomotives  in  the  mine. 

An  Ingenious  Method 

Instead  of  lowering  the  cable  in  the  shaft,  which 
might  seem  to  be  the  natural  way  to  make  such  an  instal- 
lation, I  adopted  the  plan  of  starting  from  the  bottom 
and  hoisting  the  cable  to  the  surface  as  it  unwound  from 
the  reel  at  the  shaft  bottom.  The  reel  was  placed  on 
the  cage  and  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  where 
it  was  mounted  on  a  steel  bar  and  blocked  up  so  that  the 
reel  would  turn  freely. 

It  should  be  stated,  here,  that  the  switchboard  to 
which  the  cable  was  to  be  connected  was  located  in  the 
powerhouse,  at  a  distance  of  90  ft.  from  the  shaft.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  allowance  for  this 
length  of  cable,  which  would  enable  it  to  be  extended 
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from  the  shafthcad  to  the  switchboard  in  the  power 
house.  For  this  purpose,  the  required  length  (90 
ft.)  was  measured  off  on  the  cable,  which  was  then 
doubled  back  on  itself  and  clamped,  using  a  cable 
thimble  at  the  bend,  to  avoid  injuring  the  cable,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

The  next  step  was  to  rig  a  12-in.  sheave  on  the 
tipple,  about  15  ft.  above  the  ground  level  at  the  surface. 
This  being  done,  I  employed  a  8-in.  wire  rope,  which 
had  formerly  been  used  as  a  means  of  retarding  the 
movement  of  cars  on  an  incline,  and  passing  it  over  the 
12-in.  sheave  lowered  it  into  the  shaft.  The  end  of  the 
rope  was  now  put  through  the  cable  thimble  previously 
mentioned,  bent  back  on  itself  and  clamped,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  position  of  the  12-in.  sheave,  at 
the  surface,  was  such  as  to  allow  the  cable  when  hoisted 
to  hang  a  few  inches  clear  of  the  shaft  curbing. 

Cable  Hoisted  in  the  Shaft  by  Means  of  the 
Descending  Cage 

When  all  was  ready,  the  upper  end  of  the  s-in.  wire 
rope  was  fastened  to  the  cage  waiting  at  the  surface. 
The  lowering  of  the  cage  had  the  effect  to  hoist  the 
cable  slowly  in  the  .shaft.  When  the  cable  had  thus  been 
drawn   to   the   proper   height    it    was   secured    in    that 

position  by  clamping  the  S- 
in.  wire  rope  to  itself  under 
the  sheave.  The  cable  was 
thus  held  fast  in  the  position 
in  which  it  was  needed  in 
the  shaft.  On  the  right  of 
the  accompanying  figure  is 
shown  the  detail  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  cable  after 
clamping  the  wire  rope  to 
itself  and  detaching  the  end 
of  the  rope  from  the  cage. 
On  the  left  of  the  same  fig- 
ure is  shown  the  manner  of 
protecting  the  armored  cable, 
after  it  had  been  hoisted 
into  position  in  the  shaft. 
For  this  purpose,  pieces  of 
4  x  4  in.  yellow  pine  were 
sent  to  a  planing  mill  where 
they  were  milled  out  on  one 
side,  the  entire  length  of 
each  piece.  The  milling  was 
sufficient  to  give  a  snug  fit 
for  the  cable,  which  was  IJ 
in.  in  diameter.  When  these 
pieces  were  clamped  tightly 
over  the  cable,  in  the  shaft, 
there  was  suflicient  friction 
to  give  it  the  needed  support. 
This  shaft  being  lined  with 
cement,  it  was  necessan.'  to 
drill  holes,  in  the  cement  curbing,  for  the  expansion 
bolts  that  were  to  hold  the  clamps  or  bands,  a,-;  shown 
in  the  figure. 

When  all  was  complete,  I  arranged  an  emergency 
clamp,  in  the  form  of  two  blocks  milled  out  and  bolted 
together  around  the  cable,  a  short  distance  above  the 
top  of  the  4  X  4  in.  guards.  Although  it  is  now  nearly 
two  years  since  the  installation  was  made,  this 
emergency  clamp  has  not  taken  any  of  the  weight  of 
the  cable,  which  is  slightly  slack  below  the  clamp. 
Kincaid,  111.  George  J.  Kearney. 
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Inquiries  of 
General  Interest 

Answered  by 

James  T.  Beard 


Building  an  Approach  to  an  Overcast,  in 
the  Ventilation  of  a  Mine 

LAST  week  I  was  visiting  some  friends  employed  in 
-/one  of  the  largest  collieries  operating  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  seam,  within  100  miles  of  Pittsburgh. 
I  was  informed,  that  recently,  a  discussion  had  arisen 
among  the  mine  officials  regarding  the  effect  of  building 
an  air-crossing  or  air-bridge,  and  excavating  the  coal 
up  to  the  sidewall  of  the  main  road,  on  each  side  of 
that  road. 

In  other  words,  referring  to  my  rough  sketch  of  an 
air-crossing  built  over  a  main  haulage  road,  the  coal  is 
shown  as  having  been  left  in,  on  each  side  of  the  main 
road,  and  is  marked  by  the  letters  A  and  B.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  effect  would  taking  out  this  coal  and  put- 
ting in  its  place  a  good  solid  wall,  on  each  side  of  the 
main   road,  have  on  the  air  current  passing  over  the 


that  the  taking  out  of  the  coal,  marked  A  and  B  in  the- 
figure,  and  leaving  this  .space  vacant  in  the  airway  lead- 
ing over  the  bridge,  would  cause  an  eddying  of  the  air 
on  both  sides  of  the  bridge.  However,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  this  would  have  little  practical  effect  on  the 
quantity  of  air  passing  over  the  bridge.  The  impact 
of  the  air  against  the  solid  wall,  on  either  side  of  the 
main  road,  would  add  very  slightly  to  the  mine  resist- 
ance but  this  would  be  inappreciable. 


ST.\XD.\RD  TYPE  OF  OVERCAST  OR  AIR-BRIDGE    • 

bridge.  It  is  assumed  that  the  sectional  area  of  the 
airway  leading  over  the  bridge  is  uniform  throughout, 
being  the  same  at  the  points  marked  C,  D,  E  and  F. 

It  was  argued  by  one  of  the  officials  that  if  this  coal 
is  taken  out  and  the  space  it  occupied  left  vacant,  the 
the  result  would  be  an  eddying  of  the  air  at  those  points, 
which  he  thought  would  have  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the 
current  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  air  passing.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  the  taking  out  of 
this  coal  would  increase  the  area  at  those  points  and 
assist  the  flow  of  air  across  the  bridge. 

It  should  be  stated  here,  that  the  roof  in  this  part 
has  given  con.siderable  trouble,  numerous  falls  having 
occurred  to  obstruct  the  airway.  For  this  reason,  it 
was  thought  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  use  these 
vacant  spaces,  at  air-crossings,  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  material  fallen  from  the  roof.  If  the  coal  was 
taken  out,  it  was  said  that  a  gangway  plank  could  be 
arranged  to  enable  men  to  pass  over  the  air-bridge 
whenever  necessary. 

With  a  view  to  securing  the  opinions  of  Coal  Age 
and  its  readers,  regarding  this  proposed  scheme,  kindly 
permit  its  presentation,  as  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance  in  the  economical  operation  of  a  mine. 

McKeesport,  Pa.  Andrew  O.  Bain. 


Coal  Leases  Operating  in  Alaska 

WILL  Coal  Age  kindly  publish  a  list  of  the  coal 
leases  now  operating  in  Alaska.  For  some  time 
past,  I  have  been  watching  the  development  of  the  coal 
resources  in  that  region,  and  am  greatly  interested  in 
its  promise  for  the  future.  PROSPECTOR. 

Yerker,  Ky. 


Referring  to  the  figure  which  represents  the  sketch 
presented  by  this  correspondent,  there  is  no  question  but 
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The  following  information  has  been  received  from  a 
correspondent  in  Alaska,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
development  of  coal  in  that  country.  The  information 
is  taken  from  the  records  and  is  therefore  reliable  and 
will  prove  of  interest  to  many  readers. 

In  the  Chickaloon  field,  the  Chickaloon  Coal  Co., 
Walter  A.  Gompertz,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  manager,  has 
been  operating  for  the  past  two  years.  Recently,  they 
have  suspended  operations,  however,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  they  intend  to  resume. 

The  iVIatanuska  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Henry  Baxter,  of 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  manager,  is  in  somewhat  the  same 
condition. 

The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  Sumner  S. 
Smith,  Eska,  acting  manager,  mining  department,  is 
operating  the  Eska  and  Chickaloon  mines. 

In  the  Bering  River  field,  The  Bering  River  Coal  Co., 
George  Hazelett,  of  Cordova,  Alaska,  manager,  is 
operating  a  lease;  and  the  Alaska  Petroleum  &  Coal  Co., 
Clark  Davis,  Katalla,  Alaska,  manager,  is  developing 
some  ground,  a  portion  of  which  is  under  lease  and  on 
another  portion  they  have  secured  a  patent. 

McNall'y  and  Maitland,  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  are 
operating  a  mine  on  Cook  Inlet,  near  Bluff  Point,  on 
which  they  have  secured  a  lease  within  the  past  few 
months.  This  is  an  old  mine  and  these  gentlemen  have 
been,  for  some  time  past,  operating  under  a  free-use, 
ten-acre  permit.  There  are  a  number  of  people  mining 
coal  for  their  own  use,  on  free-use  ten-acre  permits; 
but  we  have  no  complete  list  of  these,  at  the  present 
time. 

There  are  also  several  smaller  properties  in  the 
Nenana  Coal  Field  with  which  we  are  not  familiar.  The 
names  of  these  parties  can  probably  be  .secured  by 
writing  to  John  A.  Davis,  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
F'ederal  Bureau  of  Mines  Experimental  Station,  locatea 
sometime  since  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


Examination  Qnestions 


James  T.  Board 


Illinois  Mine  Inspectors'  Examination 
Springfield,  Sept.  18,  1916 

I  Answered  by  Request.) 

Ques. — What  is  the  difference  between  a  coal  seam 
and  a  mineral  vein? 

Am. — A  coal  seam  is  a  bedded  deposit  and  conforms 
with  the  original  stratification  of  the  formation.  It  is, 
in  other  words,  a  sedimentary  deposit.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mineral  vein  has  been  formed  by  the  filling  in 
of  a  crack  or  crevice  in  the  rock  formation.  Not  being 
a  bedded  deposit,  a  vein  may  have  any  direction  with 
resspect  to  the  stratification.  The  crack  or  fissure  may 
have  been  filled  by  intrusion  of  volcanic  lava  from 
below;  or  by  the  infiltration  of  water  carrying  mineral 
matter  in  solution  and  coming  either  from  the  surface 
or  from  the  inclosing  rock  strata,  the  mineral  matter 
crystallizing,  later,  and  forming  a  solid  incrustation  on 
the  walls  of  the  fissure  or  completely  filling  the  same. 

Quea. — A  steam  jet  and  a  fan,  both  acting  together 
on  the  air  in  an  upcast  shaft,  produce  75,000  cu.ft.  per 
min.  When  the  fan  is  stopped,  the  jet  produces  15,000 
cu.ft.  per  min.  ^Vhat  quantity  of  air  would  the  fan 
give  alone? 

Ans. — Assuming  that  there  is  no  change  made  in  the 
circulation  of  the  air  in  the  mine  and  the  shaft,  the 
mine  potential  or  the  resisting  power  of  the  mine  is 
.  constant.  In  that  case,  the  power  producing  the  circula- 
tion is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  quantity  of  air 
ciiTulated.  Then,  since  the  total  power  on  the  air,  due 
to  the  combined  action  of  the  fan  and  the  steam  jet, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  powers  due  to  the  action  of 
each  of  these  agencies  alone;  and  since  the  power 
on  the  air  is  a  function  of  the  cube  of  the  quantity  of 
air  circulated,  it  follows  that  the  cube  of  the  total 
quantity  circulated  by  the  combined  action  of  the  fan 
and  the  steam  jet  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of 
the  respective  quantities  circulated  by  each  of  these 
agencies  acting  alone.  Therefore,  calling  the  quantity 
of  air  due  to  the  action  of  the  fan  alone,  x,  since  the 
quantity  produced  by  the  steam  jet  acting  alone  is 
15,000  and  the  two  agencies  acting  together  produce 
75,000  cu.ft.  per  min.,  we  hav6 

75,000'  =  x'  +  15,000' 
x'  =  75,000'  —  15,000' 
X  =  1,000  f  75'  —  15' 
^  74,800  cu.ft.  per  min. 

which  is  the  quantity  of  air  that  the  fan  would  produce 
when  acting  alone,  the  conditions  in  the  mine  remain- 
ing unchanged. 

Ques. — How  many  tons  of  coal  underlie  a  square  field 
containing  five  acres,  the  seam  being  six  feet  thick  and 
lying  at  an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees,  the  specific  gravity 
cf  the  coal  being  1.325? 

Ans. — An  acre  of  land  contains  43,560  sq.ft.  The 
cubic  contents  of  a  6-ft.  seam  of  coal  underlying  five 
acres  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  15  deg.  is 


5(43,560  X  6)   ^  cos  15" 
=  1,306,800  --  0.96593  =  1.352,900  cu.ft. 
Then,  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  as   1.325, 
referred  to  water  as  unity,  since  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  water   is   62.5   lb.,   the  weight  of  coal    in   this 
five  acres  is 

(1,.S52,900  X  62.5  X  1.325)  ~  2,000  =  say  56,000  tons. 
Qi/cs. — What  would  be  the  variation  of  a  plan's 
meridian  when  the  bearing  of  two  objects  thereon  with 
its  meridian  is  N  13  deg.  E,  and  the  bearing  of  the 
same  two  objects  on  the  surface  is  found  by  an  instru- 
ment whose  needle  has  19  deg.  of  west  variation,  to 
be  N  8  deg.  E. 

A71S. — If  the  needle  has  a  variation  (declination)  of 
19  deg.  W,  and  the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  line  joining 

the  two  objects  is  N  8  deg. 
E,  the  true  bearing  of  this 
line  is  found  by  substract- 
ing  the  magnetic  bearing, 
which  is  east,  from  the  de- 
clination of  the  needle, 
which  is  west.  The  differ- 
ence (19  —  8  =  11  deg.), 
being  an  angle  to  the  west, 
the  true  bearing  of  the  line 
is  N  11  deg.  W.  The  accom- 
panying figure  shows  the 
relative  positions  of  the 
true  meridian,  the  line  of 
observation  joining  the  two 
objects,  the  magnetic  needle 
and  the  assumed  meridian 
of  the  plan.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that,  since  the  line 
joining  the  two  objects  has 
a  bearing  of  N  13  deg.  E, 
referred  to  the  assumed 
meridian  of  the  plan,  the 
angle  between  this  assumed 
meridian  and  the  true  me- 
ridian is  given  by  adding  this  bearing  referred  to  the 
assumed  meridian  to  its  time  bearing,  which  gives  an  an- 
gle of  24  deg.  to  the  west  of  the  true  meridian,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  assumed  meridian  is  N  24  deg.  W. 

Ques. — What  is  the  difference  between  a  horseback 
and  a  step  fault? 

Ans. — What  is  known  as  a  "horseback,"  in  mining, 
is  a  hump  or  swelling,  generally  occurring  in  the  floor  of 
the  seam,  and  causing  the  thinning  out  of  the  coal  for 
a  short  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  step  fault  is  a 
true  fault,  being  an  actual  dislocation  or  slip  in  the 
strata.  In  that  case,  a  break  has  occurred,  crossing  the 
stratification  at  more  or  less  of  an  angle  with  the  bed- 
ding plant.  The  strata  on  one  side  of  the  fault  line  has 
been  thrown  up  or  down,  producing  a  sudden  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  seam.  The  fault  is  called  an  "up- 
throw" or  a  "downthrow,"  according  to  the  direction  the 
slip  has  taken.     In  either  case,  it  is  a  step  fault. 
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Wholesale  Coal  Association  Brief 
Opposes  Seasonal  Coal  Rates 

Such  Legislation  If  Passed,  the  Organization  Contends, 
Would  Be  But  a  Prelude  to  Further  Inter- 
ference with  the  Coal  Trade 

BECAUSE  no  member  of  the  Frelinghuysen  sub- 
committee disapproved  of  the  bill  providing  for 
seasonal  rates  on  coal,  no  minority  report  was  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  full  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  of  the  Senate.  With  the  idea  of  placing 
some  of  the  opposing  views  concisely  before  the  full 
committee  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
submitted  a  brief  on  the  subject  to  the  full  committee. 
Extracts  from  the  brief  are  as  follows: 

"The  advocates  of  the  bill,  except  two  associations  of 
operators  in  the  far  West,  have  had  no  experience  as 
producers,  consumers  or  distributors  of  coal.  The  oppo- 
sition ^0  the  bill  was  by  those  who  have  had  the  broadest 
experience  with  coal. 

"The  experience  of  the  nation  during  the  last  four 
years  proves  that  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  part  of 
the  coal  business  without  regulating  all  of  it.  And, 
it  is  impossible  justly  to  control  coal  without  controlling 
all  allied  industries.  That  proposition  rests  upon  our 
knowledge  and  belief  that  you  cannot  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal  without  influencing  the  price. 

"If  by  statute  you  influence  the  price  of  coal  you  must 
.soon  so  control  that  price  that  the  coal  man  may  avoid 
bankruptcy.  If  by  statute  you  control  the  price  of  coal 
you  must  undertake  to  control  the  cost  of  production. 
You  must  naturally  assume  control  of  the  wages  of 
miners  and  regulate  competition  of  the  coal  producer. 

"If  by  statute  you  undertake  to  control  the  competi- 
tion of  the  coal  producer  you  must  control  all  of  the 
coal  land  of  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  may  say  by  law  who  rtay  and  who  may  not  open 
coal  mines  and  when  and  where  those  mines  may  or  may 
not  be  opened. 

"As  a  rule  it  is  the  common  practice  of  all  legislatures 
to  tr>'  to  correct  a  mistake  not  by  repealing  the  law  but 
by  undertaking  another  and  larger  experiment.  Thus, 
when  the  first  and  second  experiments  prove  at  fault, 
the  common  practice  is  to  try  a  third  experiment.  Thus, 
if  this  statute  is  passed  it  will,  we  believe,  be  but  the 
overture  of  a  program. 

"In  support  of  our  contention  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation cannot  be  final  but  must  be  merely  the  initial 
step  in  a  long  chain  of  legislative  acts  we  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  history  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. It  started  out  to  supervise  rates.  It  progressively 
came  ;o  control  rates,  cost  of  operation  and  finally  finan- 
cial return. 

"Thi.s  measure  cannot  be  effective  without  coal  stor- 
age, which  is  so  difficult  and  expensive  as  to  be  prac- 
tically impossible  in  any  general  sense. 

"As  a-  matter  of  fact  the  storage  of  coal  is  a  very 
difficult  and  delicate  undertaking.  If  it  is  to  be  done 
succe.ssfully,  it  must  be  done  according  to  the  most 
scientific  methods.  Some  coals  will  .store  in  the  open  if 
not  piled  higher  than  a  limited  number  of  feet.  Other 
coals  will  store  safely  in  the  open  if  protected  against 
the  infiltration  of  water  from  below.  A  few  selected 
coals  will  store  in  the  open  if  the  sizes  are  very  care- 
fully segregated.  Still  other  coals  will  store  .safely  in 
the  open  if  they  are  practically  hermetically  sealed. 

"Some  sizes  of  coal  will  not  store  at  all  unless  free 


from  alternate  wetting  and  heating  by  the  rain  and 
sun.  In  some  coals  the  larger  sizes  will  store  under 
certain  conditions,  while  the  smaller  sizes  of  the  same 
coal  will  not  store  at  all. 

"Regardless  of  all  these  technical  niceties  which  have 
to  be  observed,  the  hearing  before  the  sub-committee 
proceeded  on  the  theory  that  no  precautions  whatever 
were  necessary.  The  whole  matter  was  passed  over  so 
lightly  that  there  was  not  called  before  the  sub-commit- 
tee a  single  witness  who  could  qualify  or  who  tried  to 
qualify  as  an  expert  on  coal  storage  questions. 

"The  railways  have  today  less  than  enough  cars  to 
move  the  coal  even  though  all  cars  are  employed  stead- 
ily throughout  the  year.  Under  such  conditions — 
known  to  all  coal  users — we  cannot  believe  that  summer 
movement  of  coal  needs  any  legislative  stimulant. 

"Besides,  there  is  known  to  be  a  coal  shortage  today. 
In  fact,  the  high  prices  now  charged  for  coal  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  a  shortage  of  cars  and  to  the  com- 
petition of  users  for  the  less-than-suflScient  amount  of 
coal  produced.  We  fail  to  see  wherein  there  is  any 
danger  that  coal  cars  will  be  idle  unless  freight  rates 
are  reduced  by  law.  The  current  information  is,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  coal  mines  are  losing  two  million 
tons  of  production  per  week  merely  because  the  rail- 
ways have  not  cars  enough  to  move  the  coal. 

"The  bill  is  presented  as  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  However,  it  is  neither  designed 
nor  intended  primarily  to  be  a  regulation  of  the  car- 
riers or  of  interstate  commerce.  Its  essential  purpose 
is  to  reform  the  coal  industrj'  and  the  practices  of  the 
people  respecting  their  coal  purchases. 

Legitimacy  of  Regulation  Questionable 

"We  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the 
doubt  which  will  exist  as  to  whether  such  a  purpose 
falls  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

"We  are  disposed  to  hold  that  if  it  is  either  desirable 
or  necessary  to  regulate  or  reform  the  coal  industry  by 
statute,  the  intention  to  regulate  and  reform  it  should 
be  labeled  for  what  it  is.  Especially  are  we  disposed  to 
say  that  this  thing,  if  done  at  all,  should  be  done  under 
the  powers  which  Congress  has  over  private  business 
rather  than  under  its  powers  over  commerce. 

"If  Congress  has  under  the  Constitution  no  power  to 
regulate  a  private  business  we  contend  it  is  an  immoral 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  coal  merchants  and  producers 
to  seek  to  exercise  such  control  under  the  subterfuge 
that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  simplify  transportation 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

"We  most  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  the  studied  effort  of  this 
nation  for  a  long  period  of  years  have  been  to  divorce 
the  coal  industry  and  the  transportation  companies. 
And  yet  by  this  statute  they  are  united  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  carriers  to  try  to  reform  coal.  We 
contend  that  this  amounts  to  a  reversal  of  the  nation's 
fixed  program.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  measure 
to  which  if  understood  the  people  will  not  give  their 
consent. 

"Finally,  we  wish  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that 
the  issue  raised  in  this  proposed  legislation  amounts  to 
such  a  reversal  of  our  public  policy  since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Government  that  it  is  an  undertaking 
which  should  not  he  entered  upon  without  the  whole 
matter  being  first  placed  before  and  decided  by  the 
whole  people." 


The  Lalior  Situation 


R.  Dawson  Hall 


Strike  of  Shopincii  on  Virginian  H.l{. 
Curtails  ( loal  Production 

THE  strike  of  shopmen  at  the  Princeton  (W.  Va. ) 
shops  of  the  Virginian  R.R.,  in  which  about  1,200 
men  were  involved,  had  not  been  settled  up  until  the 
last  of  May.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  extended  to  the 
piers  of  the  Virginian  R.  R.  at  Sewalls  Point,  Va.,  and 
had  broupht  dumpinp  of  coal  at  such  piers  almost  to  a 
.standstill.  As  a  result  of  the  shopmen's  strike  prac- 
tically no  coal  at  all  was  mined  on  the  Virginian  R.  R. 
during  the  last  week  of  May. 

Notice  was  served  on  the  strikers  toward  the  end  of 
the  week  that  unless  they  returned  to  work  at  once 
their  places  would  be  filled  by  others.  It  is  stated  that 
a  number  of  striking  shopmen  have  left  the  city  of 
Princeton  and  that  others  have  sougnt  new  employment. 


Seven  Alleged  Union  Organizers  Arrested 
In  Pond  Creek 

SEVEN  men,  all  of  them  said  to  be  union  organizers, 
were  arrested  on  Pond  Creek,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Jlay  26,  by  officials  of  Pike  County,  Kentucky.  At  the 
time  the  alleged  organizers  were  arrested  they  were  on 
their  way  from  Williamson  to  Stone,  Ky.  A  movement 
is  now  in  progress  having  for  its  aim  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pond  Creek  mines  in  Kentucky,  adjacent  to 
V/illiamson. 

It  is  charged  by  the  deputy  sheriffs  making  the  arrest 
that  the  men  were  extremely  suspicious  in  their  actions 
and  that  when  searched  pistols  were  found  on  them. 
The  men  arrested  were:  Lee  Hatfield,  Lindsey  Tackett, 
Dave  Connoly,  James  Parsons,  Joe  Hatfield,  Martin 
Justice  and  Fred  Hatfield.  Those  arrested  were  given  a 
hearing  at  Pikeville  on  May  27  and  were  bound  over  to 
await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury,  the  charge  against 
them  being  conspiracy.    All  the  men  furnished  bond. 


Though  Organization   Is  Incomplete.  Union 
Tries  to  Contml  Williamson  Field 

OFFICIALS  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the 
Williamson  field  have  already  begun  to  say  who 
>ha!l  work  and  who  shall  not  work,  even  though  that 
field  has  not  yet  been  entirely  organized. 

The  Burning  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  just  completing  con- 
struction work  on  a  new  plant  at  Kermit,  W.  Va.  While 
the  tipple  has  not  been  completed  and  the  siding  is  not 
ready  for  use,  the  company  has  decided  as  a  part  of  its 
development  W'ork  to  haul  toal  by  wagons  to  the  rail- 
road and  ship  coal  pending  the  completion  of  its  plant. 
It  had  not  had  any  trouble  with  miners  because  it  had 
not  attempted  to  operate. 

When,  during  the  last  week  of  May,  the  company 
indicated  that  it  would  begin  mining  and  shipping  coal, 
a   notice  was  served  on   the  company   by    Don    Vinson, 


president  of  the  local  at  Kermit,  that  it  could  not 
operate.  Vinson,  it  might  be  mentioned  in  passing,  is 
not  a  miner  but  a  farmer. 


Fine  lor  Failure  lo  Report  for  W(»rk  Causes 
Strike  near  Terre  Haute 

MIXERS  employed  by  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co.'s  mine 
east  of  Terre  Haute  struck  May  24  becau.se  the 
company  had  asses.sed  and  collected  from  them  a  fine 
of  $1  each  for  failing  to  report  for  work  Saturday, 
May  l.-). 

The  company  asserts  that  the  men  took  concerted 
action  to  ob.serve  their  Saturday  holidays,  while  the 
miners  contend  that  each  miner  acted  on  his  own 
initiative  and  that  there  was  no  agreement  to  remain 
away  from  work.  Heretofore  the  Saturday  holiday 
trouble  has  been  confined  to  district  No.  11,  but  it 
spread  to  district  No.  8  May  23,  when  about  2.50  miners 
failed  to  report  for  work.  All  these  men  will  be  fined 
$1  by  the  company,  officials  stated. 


French  Coal  Miners  Return  to  Work 

COAL  miners  of  France,  who  have  been  on  strike 
intermittently  for  several  months  and  recently 
supported  the  railwaymen  in  their  strike  for  national- 
ization of  the  roads,  are  now  reported  to  be  all  at  work. 
It  is  computed  that  the  120,000  miners  affected  lost 
wages  totaling  40,000,000  francs  and  cau.sed  a  los.s  in 
production  of  nearly  800,000  tons  of  coal,  which  must 
be  replaced  by  imports.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  pro- 
duction will  be  lessened  another  month  because  of  the 
long  idleness  of  the  miners,  and  there  will  be  a  further 
economic  loss  to  France  in  sending  money  out  of  the 
country  for  imported  coal. 


Clinton  Shotfirers  to  Receive  Wage  Increase 

SHOTFIRERS  at  a  number  of  coal  mines  around 
Clinton,  Ind.,  who  have  been  idle  since  May  6. 
refusing  to  work  for  the  scale  of  $8  a  day,  all  returned 
to  work  May  24.  It  is  said  their  demands  have  been 
met  by  the  operators  and,  although  no  official  announce- 
ment has  been  made  as  to  the  basis  of  settlement,  it  is 
understood  that  they  will  receive  an  increase  of  13  per 
cent  over  their  former  pay,  which  was  fixed  by  the 
miners  at  each  mine  and  which  ranged  from  $10  to 
?15  a  day. 

Adjust  Strike  of  Raymond  City,  W.  Va. 

A  TEMPORARY  adjustment  has  been  reached  in  a 
strike  of  about  five  hundred  miners  employed  by 
the  Otto-Marmet  Co.,  Raymond  City,  Putnam  County, 
West  Virginia.  The  strike  is  reported  to  have  followed 
the  arrest  of  one  of  the  miners  for  violation  of  the 
mining  law  of  West  Virginia  in  shoveling  from  the  solid. 
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Williamson    Operators  Decline  to 
Co-operate  in  Organization 

Enlist  Service  of  Sheriff  to  Supress  Intimidation  and 

Begin  Newspaper  Propaganda  Campaign  to 

Combat  Efforts  of  Organizers 

OPERATORS  of  the  Williamson  field  have  declined 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  the 
organization  of  the  Williamson  field  and  in  an  inter- 
change of  communications  with  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  have  made  it  plain  that  they  believe  no 
useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  any  meeting  with  the 
miners. 

The  suggestion  for  a  meeting  was  made  on  Thursday, 
May  27,  by  Fred  Mooney,  secretaiy  of  district  17.  and 
C.  H.  Workman,  a  board  member  of  the  same  district, 
the  communication  from  Mooney  and  Workman  being 
couched  in  the  following  language: 

"To  the  Coal  Operators  of  Mingo  County  and 
Vicinity: 

"Learning  that  you  are  in  session  in  the  City  of 
Williamson,  and  desiring  to  bring  aliout  a  feeling  of 
good  will  and  comity  between  the  coal  operators  of  this 
section,  and  desiring  especially  to  receive  your  co-opera- 
tion in  assisting  the  legally  constituted  authorities  of 
the  city,  county  and  state  in  maintaining  peace  and  up- 
holding the  supremacy  of  the  law,  we  hereby  propose 
that  you  meet  us,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  representing  the  bulk  of  the 
miners  of  this  immediate  field,  in  joint  conference.  We 
feel  that  the  mutual  interests  of  all  parties  concerned 
would  be  materially  promoted  by  such  a  meeting." 

On  the  same  day  a  committee  of  operators  sent  a 
response  to  the  above  communication  as  follows : 

"A  number  of  the  coal  operators  of  the  Williamson 
field  were  in  consultation  today  with  the  .Sheriff,  solicit- 
ing the  activity  of  his  office  in  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  in  Mingo  County.  They  were  brought  to  this 
necessity  largely,  if  not  wholly,  because  persons  not 
residents  of  this  county  have  busied  themselves  during 
the  past  few  weeks  provoking  discord  and  hostility 
between  them  and  their  employes. 

"We  have  reported  to  the  sheriff  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  men  are  parading  the  county,  armed,  and 
are  menacing  and  threatening  workmen  engaged  in  the 
mines,  and  preventing  them  by  threats  and  menaces  from 
performing  their  work,  and  we  have  solicited  him  as  the 
peace  officer  of  the  county  for  the  protection  of  our 
employes.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  public  out- 
lawry numbers  of  workmen  in  the  county  are  terrorized 
and  are  afraid  to  go  to  and  from  their  places  of  work, 
and  the  mining  industry  in  the  county,  at  many  places, 
is  in  a  state  of  suspension. 

"As  citizens  and  property  owners  of  Mingo  County, 
we  are  hopeful  that  the  officers  of  the  county  will,  by 
the  exercise  of  their  constituted  powers,  be  able  to 
restore  order  in  the  county  and  maintain  the  law.  With 
them  in  this  aim  we  expect,  as  citizens,  to  co-operate  to 
the  very  limit  of  our  capacity,  and  trust  that  all  law- 
abiding  people  of  the  county  will  feel  a  similar  interest. 

"We  find  no  objections  to  your  having  similar  con- 
sultations with  the  sheriff,  if  it  .should  appear  to  you  as 
non-rrr.idents  that  your  concern  in  Mingo  affairs  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  presumption,  but,  replying  to 
your  invitation  to  meet  you  in  conference,  we  must  beg 
to  believe  that  no  u.<»eful  pnrpo-se  can  be  served  by  the 
arrangement. 


"The  concern  of  the  people  of  Mingo  County  is  in 
upholding  the  law,  protecting  property  and  preserving 
life  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  our  community." 

Counter  propaganda  is  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
operators  to  offset  the  propaganda  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  circulated  in  Mingo  County  in  an  effort  to 
organize  that  field.  As  the  first  step  in  the  campaign 
of  counter  propaganda  the  operatoi-s  have  procured 
space  in  the  newspapers  published  in  Mingo  County  in 
order  to  present  their  side  of  the  case. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  operators  in  the  initial  state- 
ment made  to  the  miners  and  other  citizens  of  the  dis- 
trict that  the  operators  have  property  in  the  field  valued 
at  from  $30,000,000  to  $-10,000,000,  that  they  pay  the 
taxes  largely  through  which  public  institutions,  public 
schools  and  public  roads  are  maintained,  and  that  they 
employ  in  their  own  industry  more  than  five  thousand 
of  the  best-paid  workmen  in  the  land.  The  operators 
also  assert  that  "These  operators  are  a  permanent  part 
of  this  community,  and  claim  the  right,  above  all  ques- 
tion, to  take  their  own  part  and  to  speak  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  neighborhood  and  their  business. 

"The  operators  propose  to  show  that  the  organization 
of  this  coal  field  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  would 
prove  hurtful  to  the  coal  industry  and  therefore  damag- 
ing to  the  entire  community.  They  ask  their  employees 
and  all  citizens  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  subject 
until  thev  shall  have  fully  stated  their  case." 


Pre.si(lent  Wilson  Names  Anthracite 
Wage  Commission 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  an  Anthracite  Coal  Commission,  composed  of 
three  members,  which  will  arbitrate  the  points  in  contro- 
versy in  reaching  a  wage  agreement  between  the  anthra- 
cite coal  operators  and  mine  workers. 

The  members  of  the  commission  are  Dr.  Willian  0. 
Thompson,  president  of  Ohio  State  University,  repre- 
senting the  public;  Neal  J.  Ferry,  of  McAdoo,  Pa.,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  representing  the  miners,  and  William  L.  Con- 
nell,  an  independent  coal  operator,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
representing  the  operators. 

The  appointment  of  the  commission  was  announced  by 
the  President  in  a  long  proclamation  reviewing  the 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  new  wage  scale.  A  decision  is  to 
be  rendered  within  sixty  days,  if  possible,  which  will 
be  made  "the  basis  of  a  new  wage  agreement  between 
the  anthracite  operators  and  miners  in  such  manner  as 
the  commission  may  determine,"  to  be  effective  from 
April  1. 

As  both  sides  have  signified  their  willingne.ss  to  accept 
and  abide  by  the  award  of  a  commission  thus  con- 
stituted, a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute is  confidently  expected  at  an  early  date. 

Officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have 
expressed  themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  the 
men  named  as  members  of  the  Anthracite  Commission. 
Ferry's  name  was  suggested  for  membership  by  the 
mine  workers  and  Connell  has  always  been  considered  a 
friendly  operator  by  the  miners.  Therefore  while  the 
mine  workers  know  little  about  Dr.  Thomp.son,  they  feel 
sanguine  that  thev  will  get  a  square  deal  from  the  com- 
mission. 

Before  adjourning,  C;ongress  appropriated  $10,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  commission. 
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West  Virfi^nia  Coal  Managers  Discuss  Their 

Operating  Pn)l)lem9 

Suggestion  That  Railroad  Equipment  Be  Transferred  to  Holding  Corporation    • 

Visiting  Nurse  and  Mining  Education  Are  Discussed     Lessee  Ought  To  Be  as 

.  Interested    as  Lessor  in   Conservation   of   Coal,  for  He  Has  Most    at    Stake 


OWING  to  the  labor  unrest  along  the  Tug  River 
■nd  in  the  Guyan  lejrion,  the  West  Virfrinia  Goal 
Mining  Institute's'  tAventy-second  semi-aiuiua! 
session  at  the  Frederick  Hotel,  Huntin.yton,  W.  Va., 
was  not  as  largely  attended  as  usual,  though  its  discus- 
sions did  not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  dearth  of  mem- 
bers. On  the  opening  day 
there  were  37  present, 
among  whom  could  be 
numbered  not  a  single 
coal  company  man  livinj? 
in  the  city  in  which  the 
meeting  was  held.  This 
was  perhaps  quite  natural 
in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  operatoi-s  who  live  in 
Huntington  and  William- 
son    are    just     now    the 

objective    of    a    concerted      

attack    from    the    United 

Mine  Workers,  and  they  are  quite  busy  coping  with  it. 

In  place  of  D.  W.  Brown,  an  attorney  of  Huntington, 
the  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mayor  Campbell, 
who  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  country  and  the  difficulties  under  which 
coal  operators  labored  by  reason  of  car  shortage.  He 
added  that  the  Association  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
at  a  recent  meeting,  held  within  closed  doors,  had  sug- 
gested that  this  problem  be  met  by  the  turning  over 
of  all  railroad  equipment  to  a  holding  company  which 
would  hereafter  provide  for  the  equipment  needs  of 
the  whole  country,  placing  cars  wherever  at  any  time 
they  happened  to  be  in  demand. 

On  this  suggestion  the  mayor  made  little  comment. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  has  certain  somewhat 
obvious  advantages.  Cars  are  placed  v;here  there  is 
need  for  them  and  it  is  done  without  the  probability 
that  the  pooling  will  result  in  indifference  as  to  the 
purcha.=e  of  cars.  As  it  is  today,  the  pooling  arrange- 
ment have  taken  cars  from  railroads  which  provided 
them  and  have  given  them  to  railroads  which  made  only 
indifferent  provision  for  the  purchase  of  cars.  This  dis- 
couraged both  railroads  from  buying  cars,  for  it  does 
not  pay  a  railroad  to  buy  equipment  if  in  time  of 
greatest  need  it  does  not  have  the  use  of  it,  and  if  a 
railroad,  not  having  enough  of  its  own  equipment,  can 
depend  on  a  pooling  arrangement  to  give  it  the  cars  of 
others,  it  has  no  incentive  to  buy  in  adequate  quantities. 
While  a  holding  company  for  car  equipment  would  be 
unjust  at  the  start,  as  tending  to  the  disadvantage  of 
provident  companies,  it  might  perhaps  work  no  further 
injustice,  and  the  incentive  to  buy  would  not  be  impaired 
as  it  is  when  ownership  of  a  private  corporation  is 
fully  recognized  during  a  car  plethora  and  denied  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  car  famine.  As  it  is  now,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  ownership  are  more  obvious  than  its 
privileges    and    in    consequence    ownership    of    railroad 


Operators  in  a  large  section  of  West  Virginia 
continue  to  question  whether  it  pays  to  pn>- 
\ade  for  an  e.vlraction  of  90  per  cent  or  more. 
They  still  believe  it  cheaper  no!  to  invest  a 
dollar  now  in  early  entry  development  but  to 
throw  away  a  dollar  or  more  in  waste  of 
development  later  and  a  number  of  operators 
in  other  states  have  a  similar  point  ol  view. 


property  and  equipment  is  no  longer  sought  by  any  one. 
.1.  K.  Cameron,  of  Blueficld,  responded  in  a  few^  words 
to  the  Mayor's  cordial  address.  As  usual,  the  vice- 
presidents  and  the  members  of  the  executive  board  were 
called  on  for  rem.irks,  Frank  A.  Haas,  of  Fairmont, 
and   K.  D.   Knight,  of  Kayford,   responding  briefly.     A 

committee    on    resolution- 

tions  was  appointed, 
composed  of  R.  Uawson 
Hal,  Frank  R.  Haas,  V. 
E.  Sullivan  and  Lee  Ott. 
Dan  Sowers,  superin- 
tendent of  welfare  work, 
Portsmouth  Solvay  Coal 
Co..  Edgarton.  \V.  Wa.. 
and  his  promi.sed  sub- 
.stitute,  Mr.  Mackinto.sh, 
not  being  pre.sent,  W.  A. 
Craven,  of  the  S.  ,1.  Pat- 
terson Pocahontas  Coal 
Co..  Arista,  W.  Vn.,  gave  an  impromptu  address  on  "Does 
Welfare  Work  Help  Production?"  Mr.  Craven  said  that 
he  felt  that  it  did.  yet  that  at  the  .same  time  there 
were  adverse  influences  tending  to  decrease  production, 
and  in  consequence  the  increased  productivity  might 
not  he  forthcoming,  no  matter  how  diligently  w^elfare 
work  was  pursued.  He  remarked  that  what  is  looked 
upon  one  day  as  a  lu.xury  becomes  shortly  after  a  neces- 
sity, demanded  h\-  the  employes  and  perhaps  incoi-- 
porated  in  state  law  as  a  positive  requirement.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Weyanoke  Coal  Co.  opened  a  bathhouse 
for  its  men.  It  wa,s  perhaps  the  first  bathhouse  in  the 
state,  and  the  mine  woi-kers  had  hardly  any  use  for  it. 
They  preferred  to  perform  their  ablutions  at  home. 
But  now  bathhou.ses  are  beginning  to  be  no  longer 
classed  as  welfare  provisions  but  as  operating  neces- 
sities. 

.1.  W.  Bischoff  declared  that  welfare  work  was 
most  successful  when  it  was  most  diplomatically 
approached.  He  had  introduced  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  activities  into  his  camp,  but  he 
felt  and  the  association  felt  that  the  first  work  should 
be  recreational  and  that  the  inipul.se. to  u.se  the  facilities 
for  religious  meeting  shou'd  be  the  outcome  of  the  bet- 
ter class   .sentiment   in   the   neighborhood. 

V.  E.  Sullivan  declared  that  he  believed  that  wel- 
fare work  to  be  successful  must  include  the  women  and 
children  in  the  homes;  that  only  in  that  way  would 
the  advantage  of  the  work  be  reformative  enough  to 
be  truly  la.sting.  The  pride  of  the  foreigner  in  the 
institutions  of  this  country  and  in  the  opportunities 
it  afforded  him  would  only  be  apparent  when  his  wife 
and  children  shared  with  hirr   in  its  benefits. 

Along  the  same  line  and  in  favor  of  the  village  nurse 
were  the  remarks  of  R.  Daw.son  Hall.  He  said  that  it 
would  be  found  that  the  work  of  the  village  nurse  was 
only  secondarily  nursing:  that  once  nurses  were  intro- 
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dueed  their  influence  would  be  felt  in  the  better  feeding, 
housekeeping  and  hygiene  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
byproducts  of  nursing  wei-e  as  valuable  as  the  main 
products.  He  emphasized,  also,  the  mischievous  part 
often  played  by  the  mine  clerk  and  the  company  doctor. 
Many  mine  cierks  become  greatly  harassed  by  their 
multifarious  duties  and  in  consequence  are  not  dip- 
lomatic in  dealing  with  payroll  disputants  and  many  a 
doctor  with  his  hluflfness  and  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
sick  creates  enmity  in  camp  where  harmony  would 
ordinarily  prevail. 

Mr.  Hall  advocated  the  greater  employment  of  women 
as  assistant  mine  clerks.  Not  usua'ly  so  perturbed  as 
men  by  their  many  disturbing  duties,  they  tend  to 
meet  payroll  difficulties  rightly  in  the  beginning  before 
feelings  become  unduly  exasperated.  With  a  woman 
clerk  the  employees  are  disposed  to  discuss  quietly  and 
sanely  whatever  errors  they  may  think  they  have 
detected  in  the  fortnightly  statement.  The  work  also 
offers  something  of  a  career  to  the  girls  of  a  mining 
village.  It  is  well  recognized  that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  careers  for  women  folk  around  such  communities 
and  the  tendency  should  be  as  far  as  possible  to  find 
such  places  for  those  who  are  competent  to  fill  them, 
giving  practical  experience  and  finding  executive  posi- 
tions for  those  who  are  clerical  work. 

Company  Provides  Churches  and  Dance  Halls 

J.  N.  Schweitzer,  general  superintendent,  Lundale 
Coal  Co.,  Lundale,  W.  Va.,  referred  to  the  introduction 
of  a  Red  Cross  nurse  into  the  Lundale  village.  He 
said  that  now,  when  there  is  sickness  in  the  home,  the 
man  is  still  able  to  go  on  working,  which  is  good  for 
him,  his  family  and  the  company.  The  nurse  does  not 
necessarily  stay  in  constant  attendance  on  the  patient 
but  she  finds  somebody  who  will,  and  thus  the  man 
is  released  for  his  work.  The  company  with  which  he 
was  connected  had  built  three  churches  for  its  employ 
ees — a  Catholic,  a  Protestant  and  a  church  for  colored 
people.  It  had  a  dance  hall  for  white  people  and  one 
for  colored  and  baseball  teams  and  playgrounds  for  both 
classes.  It  started  a  local  mining  institute  which  met 
once  a  month  and  discussed  such  questions  as  "Jlotor 
Haulage  versus  Mule  Hau'age  for  Gathering,"  "Best 
Way  to  Maintain  Room  Tracks,"  "Best  Method  of  Dis- 
posing of  Slate"  and  "Timbering."  The  company  had 
a  dairy  with  thirty  cows  and  was  providing  good  milk. 
It  had  a  farm  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  .so  as  to  have 
the  freshest  vegetables  for  sale. 

Frank  Haas  spoke  in  favor  of  the  visiting  nur.se.  He 
declared  that  there  was  a  degree  of  suspicion  when  the 
nurses  entered  the  work,  but  the  diplomacy  and  sacrific- 
ing devotion  they  displayed  soon  overcame  all  the 
■nalicious  criticism.  They  were  extremely  welcome  now 
at  all  homes.  He  confirmed  the  idea  that  nurses  did  not 
.sei-ve  simplv  in  the  capacity  that  their  title  designated. 
It  was  perhaps  the  least  important  of  the  services  they 
rendered,  excellent  and  useful  as  it  was. 

In  a  few  words,  E.  U.  Knight,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Cal)in  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Kayford.  W.  Va., 
then  appraised  the  value  of  the  "indirect  approach"  to 
mine  problems  through  the  school  and  the  home  and 
instanced  the  cordial  and  even  financial  recognition  by 
the  men  in  the  Cabin  Creek  Valley  of  the  work  of  a 
minister  and  school  teacher  whose  community  work  had 
been  gratefully  received.  The  chairman,  .1.  R.  Cameron, 
having  appointed  as  meinliers  of  the  auditing  commit- 


tee H.  E.  Gra.v,  W.  K.  Kohl  aiui  .1.  S.  Walker,  declared 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

In  the  afternoon  A.  C.  Callen,  professor  of  mining. 
West  Virginia  LTniverslty,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  spoke 
briefly  and  well  on  "West  Virginia's  System  of  Mining 
Education,"  adding  the  contents  of  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Callen  urged  that  the  operators 
of  the  state  show  a  greater  interest  in  the  school,  which 
with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year  is  utterly 
unable  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  second  greatest  coal- 
mining state  in  the  countrj'. 

He  spoke  of  the  three  forms  of  instruction — the  four- 
year  course,  the  six-weeks'  summer  course  and  the 
courses  in  the  field  and  of  the  need  there  was  that  the 
field  instruction  should  be  supplemented  by  addresses 
given  by  local  men.  Unfortunately,  many  local  mining 
authorities  are  not  good  instructors.  The  cleverest  men, 
he  said,  are  quite  apt  to  speak  over  the  heads  of  their 
classes  and  mereb'  mystify  and  tire  them. 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  went  somewhat  adrift, 
for  the  breadth  of  the  teaching  at  the  West  Virginia 
University  and  its  extension  work  is  so  great  that  the 
specialized  aims  of  the  various  parts  of  it  are  apt  to 
be  overlooked.  The  four-year  college  course  is  for  engi- 
neers, ,  superintendents  and  managers.  The  six-weeks' 
course  is  for  mine  foremen  and  putative  mine  foremen. 
The  extension  course  is  for  the  subordinate  officials  and 
for  those  who  are  seeking — on  their  way  upward  doubt- 
less— such  positions.  There  is  a  degree  of  commingling 
of  purpose  doubtless.  A  good  way  to  become  a  com- 
petent manager  is  via  a  mine  foremanship  and  conse- 
quently it  is  probably  true  that  some  college  men  have 
this  foremanship  in  view  or  at  least  it  might  be  better 
if  they  did.  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Practice  a  Necessary  Supplement  to  Study 

But  while  college  work  needs  supplementing  by  prac- 
tice there  is  other  practice  besides  that  of  woi'k  at  the 
face,  loading,  dumping,  ditching,  slate  picking  and  what 
not.  Surely,  practice  in  surveying  needs  a  certain 
period  of  apprenticeship.  Laying  out  railroad  tracks, 
mine  tracks,  sw-itches.  foUow-ing  coal  outcrops,  design- 
ing houses,  evaluating  propeities,  .studying  coals,  bor- 
ing, locating  dips,  laying  out  plants,  calculating  stresses, 
loading  and  unloading  machinery,  building  foundations, 
etc.,  etc. — are  not  these  also  things  needing  experience 
just  as  long  and  as  painstaking  as  should  be  given  to 
shoveling  and  handling  the  pick?  The  .so-called  "prac- 
tical" men  were  present  who  regard  the  manual  as  the 
only  occupation  needing  the  skill  that  time  alone  can 
give.  The  college,  they  believe,  can  develop  ripened 
judgment  as  to  the  largest  of  mine  operations  but  can- 
not inform  the  .scholar  how  he  should  tap  the  roof,  hold 
a  bar  when  taking  down  slate  or  drill  a  hole  and 
tamp  it. 

Josiah  Keelay  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  few  indi- 
viduals around  the  mines  would  wait  sixteen  years  to 
go  into  the  mines,  spend  five  years  underground  to  get 
a  certificate  and  the  four  years  at  college,  and  after 
all  this  painful  exiierience  and  expensive  training  he 
content  with  a  mine  foreman's  certificate.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  age  limit  for  entering  the  mine  set  at  four- 
teen instead  of  sixteen.  A  boy  around  the  mines 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  if  normal,  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  get  into  trouble  in  those  two  years 
when  the  law  thought  him  too  young  to  work  but  some- 
what too  old  to  be  compelled  to  attend  school.     He  feels 
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to  l>e  too  importiint  to  he  doing  nothing  and  as  al!  the 
avenues  of  employment  around  a  mining  vilhige  are 
dosed  to  him  there  is  no  other  course  than  foi-  him  to 
spend  his  latent  energies  in  bedevilment. 

The  chairman  remai-ked  that  in  leaving  college  he 
had  gone  to  work  in  the  machine  shops  and  for  only 
18c.  an  hour,  but  he  would  have  hesitated  if  that  part 
of  his  practical  experience  had  been  lengthened  to  five 
years,  hence  he  thought  that  a  college  man  should  be 
allowed  some  reduction  in  time  when  seeking  a  certificate 
of  competency  as  a  mine  foreman.  Surely  the  five-year 
period  should  be  cut  in  two  or  even  reduced  to  two 
years. 

Desire  to  Escape  Hard  Work  Is  XA'idespkead 

J.  E.  Vaughan,  state  mine  inspector,  said  that  one 
of  the  great  drawbacks  today  was  the  desire  of  every- 
one to  escape  the  burden  of  physical  labor  and  to  seek 
jobs  as  managers  without  having  the  competency  of  the 
workingmen  whom  they  presumptuously  undertook  to 
direct.  He  defended  the  law  which  required  that  a  boy 
be  sixteen  years  of  age  before  he  went  to  work  ami 
the  requirement  that  five  years'  experience  at  the  face 
be  required  of  men  who  are  to  be  mine  foremen.  As 
one  man  remarked  after  the  meeting,  "We  are  faced 
with  a  condition.  Mi-.  Vaughan  may  desire  to  set  the 
world  right.  Let  him  do  it  if  he  can,  but  my  judgment 
is  that  if  the  present  standards  of  experience  are 
required  no  college  man  will  try  to  become  a  mine  fore- 
man, and  if  it  is  made  obligatory  that  he  become  one 
on  his  way  to  higher  executive  positions,  then  the  coal 
industiy  will  have  no  college-trained  engineers." 

W  A.  Craven  wanted  to  know  of  Mr.  Callen  what 
effort  was  made  in  the  six-weeks'  course  to  teach  costs 
of  pi-oduction.  Mr,  Callen  replied  that  such  training 
was  regarded  as  merely  incidental  though  it  was 
empha.-ized  in  all  the  various  departments  of  work.  H. 
E.  Gray  and  C.  K.  Brown,  one  the  West  Virginia 
University  instructor  at  Rlkins  and  the  other  occupying 
a  like  post  at  Moundsville,  who  also  spoke,  emphasized 
the  work  they  are  doing  in  that  direction,  the  former 
saying  that  many  of  the  students  came  to  the  work 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  cost  of  coal  was  prac- 
tically the  cost  of  loading  it  into  the  mine  cars. 

Messrs.  Vaughan,  Sullivan  and  Golden,  state  mine 
inspectors,  then  discussed  .safety  and  the  necessity  of 
the  mine  foreman's  replacing  his  recommendations  as 
to  safety  by  commands  which  he  personally  sees  are 
obeyed.  R.  Daw.son  Hall  remarked  that  the  state  had 
a  lot  of  men  in  its  employ  to  whose  duties  might  have 
been  added  the  work  of  mine  inspection.  The  legis- 
lators believed  it  best,  however,  to  leave  the  work  to 
men  specially  equipped  and  specifically  paid  for  that 
oflice. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wanted  the  operator  to 
provide  for  safety  it  laid  the  burden  on  an  executive 
officer  who  was  already  busy  enough  and  whose  work 
was  daily  becoming  more  burdensome — the  mine  fore- 
man. The  law  required  him  to  find  time  for  safety 
inspection  out  of  the  multifarious  commitments  which 
his  position  a.s  mine  foreman — that  is  the  executive 
officer  of  his  mine — entailed  on  him.  What  wonder 
he  neglected  possible  danger,  a  mere  policing  of  the 
mine,  for  duties  that  were  immediately  necessary,  which 
the  economic  needs  of  the  mine  demanded  in  no  uncer- 
tain voice! 

Successful   supervision   can   never  be   obtained  from 


men  with  recognized  economic  functions  to  perform, 
men  responsible  for  the  tonnage,  men  who  are  called 
to  solve  the  actual  difficulties  which  mu.st  be  met  aH 
and  when  they  present  themselves.  Patroling  the  mine 
is  not  work  for  men  of  this  kind.  Better  make  tax 
collectors  and  tax  appraisers  mine  inspectors,  for  taxes 
can  be  collected  at  definite  times,  but  mine  difficulties — 
a  wreck,  a  broken  engine,  a  loosened  water  tube,  a 
fallen  fire  arch,  a  stopped  fan — must  be  immediately 
attended  to;  meantime  the  inspection  of  the  company's 
employees  is  suspended.  Specialization  is  needed  if 
mine  inspection  by  the  operators'  employees  is  to  be 
made  a  success. 

The  morning  session  of  the  second  day  opened  with  a 
discussion  on  local  mining  institutes,  the  president  say- 
ing that  he  had  under  instructions  of  the  executive 
committee,  which  met  April  17,  invited  each  local  min- 
ing institute  to  send  two  representatives  of  the  meeting 
to  discu.ss  co-operation  between  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
Mining  Institute  and  their  local  organization.  As  none 
of  the  iocal  institutes  had  held  sessions  since  that  time 
they  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  arrange  an  accept- 
ance of  the  offer  made  and  this  meeting  had  to  be 
content  to  listen  to  what  the  members  of  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Mining  Institute  thought  would  make  th*' 
best  line  of  co-operation. 

Publicity  to  Sustain  Interest  in  Meetings 

A  little  pamphlet  advising  as  to  the  recent  and  com- 
ing meetings  of  the  locals  apparently  has  been  decided 
on  as  a  means  of  sustaining  interest  by  competition  and 
publicity.  It  was  suggested  that  the  appointment  of  a 
paid  secretary  would  be  a  positive  service  that  would  be 
appreciated  and  that  though  funds  were  inadequate  a 
worthwhile  secretary  would  take  care  of  that  difliculty. 
But  no  one  seemed  willing  to  have  the  association 
shoulder  the  risk  even  within  the  limits  of  its  present 
surplusage  and  no  one  was  mentioned  who  was  likely  to 
accept  the  proposed  secretariat.  Besides,  what  mone>' 
was  on  hand  was  needed  for  publishing  the  proceedings. 
After  talks  by  Bischoff,  Vaughan,  Reed,  Craven  and 
Hall  the  chairman  left  the  matter  to  a  committee  on 
local  institutes — Carson,  Vaughan,  Reed,  Haas  and 
Craven. 

Discussing  the  matter  of  the  "Relation  of  Percentage 
of  Extraction  of  Coal  Area  to  Co.st  of  Mining,"  R.  F. 
Carson  read  a  short  paper  on  the  advantages  of  high- 
percentage  coal  recovery.  W.  E.  Fohl,  who  followed, 
declared  that  the  percentage  of  recovery  regarded  as 
somewhat  generally  feasible  was  about  90  pef  cent. 
Such  a  percentage  gave  about  1,500  toiTs  per  acre-foot. 
With  a  60  per  cent  extraction  only  about  1,000  tons 
could  be  obtained  for  each  acre  per  foot  of  coal  thick- 
ness. 

Where  one  desired  to  get  as  much  coal  with  a  fiO-ft 
extraction  as  he  would  get  out  of  a  1,000-acre  plot  with 
a  90  per  cent  extraction  he  would  be  compelled  to  buy 
not  1.000  acres  but  1,500  acres,  or  .500  acres  more  than 
what  with  frugal  coal  getting  would  have  sup- 
plied his  needs.  If  this  is  6-ft.  coal  and  the  price  is 
$50  per  acre-foot  the  coal  land  will  cost  $300  per  acre, 
or  $1.50,000.  This  will  be  quite  a  burden  in  the  cost  of 
coal  production.  Moreover,  the  larger  acreage  in  the 
mine  will  involve  more  haulag€  cb;?!.  moc^  drainage 
charges,  high  cost  for  ventilation,  more  timber,  more 
rails,  ties  and  electric  wiring,  in  fact,  an  innumerable 
number  of  costs,  many  by  no  manner  of  means  small. 
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It  was  suggested  hy  another  that  the  cost  of  coal  in 
the  hill  was  raised  by  the  amount  of  money  expended 
in  its  development,  that  the  more  coal  a  given  plant 
produced  the  greater  the  saving  on  first  cost,  that  it  was 
profitable  to  take  out  near-hand  coal  clean  even  if  the 
work  were  barely  profitable,  for  the  near-hand  coal  had 
at  least  the  benefit  of  a  short  haul  and  waiting  on  its 
extraction  delayed  the  inevitable  expenditure  of  money 
for  mine  extensions  and  the  charges  for  long  hauls, 
expensive  ventilation  and  what  not.  Moreover,  an 
excessive  land  purchase  at  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions involved  large  interest  charges  and  taxes.  It 
wou'd  pay  best  to  buy  less  and  use  all  of  the  coal 
purchased. 

Mr.  Kealey  had  a  word  about  leased  coal,  but  leased 
or  not  leased  there  are  still  development  charges,  and 
leased  coal  should  not  be  wasted,  the  saving  being 
based  not  so  much  on  a  desire  to  spare  the  property 
and  salve  feelings  of  the  lessor  as  because  to  waste 
the  lessor's  coal  is  to  waste  the  development  of  the 
lessee  and  make  further  operations  more  expensive. 

Proper  Extraction  Necessary  to  Economy 

Operators  rarely  have  the  matter  of  the  economy  of 
complete  extraction  put  up  to  them  in  the  proper  light. 
It  is  to  be  pursued  not  only  to  save  the  expenditure  for 
acreage  but  to  save  the  outlay  for  development  and  to 
cheapen  operation.  The  expense  of  driving  advance 
heading  enough  to  make  a  panel  retreat  is  not  so  great 
as  to  overbalance  all  the  economies  of  complete  extrac- 
tions when  that  extraction  is  made  at  the  most  favor- 
able time  and  in  the  proper  manner. 

Frank  Haas  said  that  the  recovery  of  coal  pillars  in 
the  old  workings  of  the  Georges  Creek  region  had  been 
abandoned,  but  with  much  regret.  At  first  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.  obtained  its  output  partly  from  new 
workings  scientifically  laid  out  to  secure  a  maximum  re- 
covery and  partly  from  the  pillars  of  the  old  workings. 
The  coal  from  the  latter  was  extremely  expensive,  but 
the  price  obtained  for  the  coal  still  made  it  possible  to 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet  and  run  the  mine  with 
a  proper  degree  of  profit. 

Gradually  the  new  workings  grew  less  and  old  work- 
ings formed  a  larger  percentage  of  the  whole.  The 
outcome  was,  of  course,  not  favorable,  and  with  regret 
the  recovery  of  old  pillars  was  abandoned,  but  the 
means  of  access  was  left  as  before,  and  when  it  is  feas- 
ible to  pay  the  price  the  coal  can  be  and  will  be  re- 
covered. No  steps  have  been  taken  that  will  prevent 
recovery  or  make  it  difficult  when  the  time  for  the  work 
arrives.  In  fact  the  idea  is  merely  to  delay  till  a  more 
favorable  market  makes  work  on  the  pillars  profitable. 

G.  S.  .laxon,  of  the  Link  Belt  Go's.  Huntington  branch. 
then  read  a  paper  on  "Outside  Coal  Equipment."  He 
stated  that  the  plant  should  in  every  case  be  suited  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  market  to  be  entered  and  of 
the  coal  to  be  loaded.  Figures  should  be  given  to  the 
manufacturer,  of  the  approximate  percentage  of  each 
size  to  be  accommodated,  though  with  well-adapted 
equipment  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  percentage  of 
large  coal  will  be  increased  considerably,  and  for  this 
the  designer  will  make  full  allowance.  The  operator 
should  not  ask  for  an  hourly  capacity  based  on  a  full 
eight  hours'  run,  for  no  tipjile  works  steadily  for  the 
full  eight  hours  of  running  time.  There  are  always  de- 
lays more  or  less  important  due  to  wrecks  and  arrested 
transportation. 


A  six-hour  day  is  about  all  that  can  be  figured  on. 
The  hourly  capacity  should  therefore  be  assumed  as 
one-sixth  of  the  daily  capacity.  Operators  should  not 
be  satisfied  merely  to  meet  the  present-day  demands  of 
the  market  they  are  entering  or  have  entered  for  there 
is  a  growth  in  the  demand  for  preparation  and  sizing, 
and  consequently  what  is  not  demanded  today  is  apt  to 
be  required  tomorrow.  But  if  the  equipment  is  shaped 
to  today's  needs  and  not  to  those  of  tomorrow  the  out- 
come will  be  failure,  for  the  equipment  will  have  to  be 
entirely  overhauled  and  the  tipple  itself  modified.  Mr. 
Jaxon  declared  therefore  that  the  operator  must  antici- 
pate the  future  as  far  as  he  can,  or  he  will  have  to  re- 
build every  fevP  years. 

In  the  afternoon  .Joseph  W.  Reed,  director  of  safety. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  read  a  paper 
on  "Organization  Methods  and  Results  of  Safety  De- 
partments," emphasizing  the  importance  of  a  disposi- 
tion toward  safety  as  against  a  reliance  on  organiza- 
tion as  if  the  latter  were  in  itself  an  ameliorant  of  un- 
safe conditions.  Safety  work  should  be  of  two  kinds, 
constructive  and  instructive.  Every  part  of  the  plant 
should  be  made  as  near  safe  as  construction  can  make 
it.  Then  officials  and  workers  should  each  be  trained  in 
the  needs  of  safety.  He  said  the  first  dollar  per  man 
spent  in  instructive  work  with  two  dollars  per  man  spent 
in  constructive  work  will  save  five  dollars  in  compen- 
sation. Another  dollar  in  instructive  work  and  no 
further  expenditure  in  safety  construction  will  save 
three  dollars  more  and  another  still  two  more  dollars. 
Thus  the  three  dollars  for  organization  and  two  dollars 
for  construction  will  save  ten  dollars  in  compensation. 

Machinery  Vital  During  Labor  Shortage 

J.  W.  Knowlton,  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  read  a  paper  on  "Mechanical  Coal 
Loaders"  in  which  he  expressed  forcibly  the  need  which 
exists  for  the  development  of  these  devices  in  an  age 
when  labor  is  at  a  premium  and  skill  more  readily  than 
ever  obtainable.  Labor  with  the  large  muscles  of  the 
back  is  being  replaced  by  labor  with  the  small  muscles 
of  the  forearm  backed  l)y  machinery  and  electric  power. 

The  committees  then  presented  their  reports.  The 
committee  on  resolutions  presented  a  motion  urging  the 
legislature  of  West  Virginia  and  the  governor  of  the 
state  to  provide  $25,000  or  more  per  year  during  the 
next  biennium  for  the  support  of  the  mining  courses, 
regular,  shorter  and  extension,  provided  by  the  We.st 
Virginia  University;  it  also  laid  a  resolution  before  the 
meeting  advocating  the  appointment  of  more  inspectors. 

The  auditing  committee  approved  the  accounts  in  a 
report  which  was  accepted  by  the  institute,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  local  mining  institutes  introduced  a  resolution 
granting  to  such  institutes  the  right  to  take  out  from 
two  to  ten  memberships  in  the  name  of  such  institutes, 
paying  for  each  membership  $5  per  year,  the  number  of 
meml)erships  thus  taken  being  limited  to  one  for  every 
ten  members  in  the  local  institute.  The  delegate  mem- 
bers would  have  the  right  to  vote.  It  was  hoped  that 
at  the  next  meeting  there  would  be  a  number  of  dele- 
gates present  who  could  then  make  the  wishes  of  the 
locals  known  and  suggest  ways  in  which  more  com- 
plete co-operation  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 
After  .1.  W.  Bischoff  had  presented  a  motion  expressing 
the  regret  of  the  institute  in  hearing  of  the  unfortunate 
illness  of  its  former  secretary,  E.  N.  Zern,  which  mo- 
tion w-as  unanimously  adopted,  tht  meeting  adjourned. 
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All-inclusive  Engineering  Organization,  Embracing  National,  Local,  State  and 
Regional  Society  Membership,  Is  Founded  to  Promote  Professional  Consciousness  and 
Co-ordination  of  Effort  and  to  Encourage  Participation  of  Engineers  in  Public  Service 


PUBLICITY,  class  consciousness,  co-operation  ami 
public  service  formed  the  major  chord  of  enpineer- 
inj?  harmony  developed  at  the  organization  confer- 
ence of  the  national,  local,  state  and  regional  engineer- 
ing and  allied  technical  organizations  which  met  in 
Washigton  June  3  and  4.  Vigorous  discussion  and  active 
debate,  with  numerous  differences  of  opinion  prevailed, 
but  in  ever>'  case  majority  rule  and  good  sportsmanship 
for  the  common  cause  led  to  agreements  that  give 
promise  of  general  supjwrt  by  the  societies  represented. 

A  joint  conference  committee  representing  the  foun- 
der societies — the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers, American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers  and 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers — had  la- 
bored for  many  months  in  the  formulation  of  a  program 
of  organization  which  served  as  a  basis  of  the  call  for 
this  meeting.  In  its  work  this  committee  was  sup- 
ported by  the  accredited  representatives  of  about  sixty 
other  technical  organizations.  The  initial  step  in  the 
conference  of  these  representatives  was  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  favoring  the  formation  of  an  organization 
which  should  be  made  up  not  of  individuals  but  rather 
of  technical  societies. 

The  question  which  required  the  most  extensive  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  was  whether  or  not  the 
individual  or  the  society  should  be  the  unit  of  member- 
ship. The  American  Association  of  Engineers,  whose 
delegates  represented  a  membership  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand,  advocated  the  individual  basis  of  membership. 
After  the  majority's  opinion  became  evident,  however, 
even  the  American  Association  of  Engineers  joined  in 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  an  organ- 
ization be  created  to  further  the  public  welfare  where 
technical  knowledge  and  engineering  experience  are 
involved  and  to  consider  and  act  upon  matters  of  com- 
mon concern  to  the  engineering  and  allied  techical  pro- 
fessions, and  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  conference  that 
the  proper  organization  should  be  an  organization  of 
societies  and  affiliations   and   not   of  individuals." 

There  seemed  clearly  to  be  a  i-ealization  that  two  dis- 
tinct national  functions  must  be  served  by  the  engineers 
collectively:  (1)  Welfare  work,  which  in  all  comment 
should  be  left  to  the  American  Association  of  Engineers, 
which  is  already  effectively  serving  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual engineer  in  this  way;  and  (2)  Professional 
activity,  for  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  have  a  new 
agency  formed.  This  professional  activity  was  advo- 
cated for  the  development  of  class  consciousness  of  a 
professional  type  among  engineers,  the  co-ordination 
of  engineering  effort,  the  accomplishment  of  publicity 
needed  on  behalf  of  engineers  so  that  others  will  recog- 
nize this  professional  position,  and  most  of  all,  encour- 
agement of  the  engineer  in  his  participation  in  public 
service  and  the  politico-economic  life  of  the  nation. 

Numerous  splendid  addresses  developed  important 
asjjects  moat  forcefully,  but  space  permits  only  a  bare 


recital  of  the  topics  and  the  speakers  who  thus  cotitrib- 
uted  to  the  formal  program : 

"Functions  of  the  KnginiH-r  in  Public  .Affairs,"  Arthur  P. 
Davis,  President,  Anieri^'an  Society  of  Civil  EnglnetTs; 
Philip  N.  Mooro,  War  Minerals  Relief  Comniis.sion,  Wash- 
ington, I).  C. ;  and  I.,en)y  K.  .Sherman,  President,  American 
Association  of  Engineers. 

Co-operation  of  the  Engineer  in  State  Affairs — "State 
Registration  of  Engineers,"  Theodore  I^  Condron,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  License,  Engineering  Council,  Chicago, 
111.  Public  Highways.— "Federal-Aid  Roads,"  Thomas  H. 
MacDonald,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering, 
Washington,  D.  C;  "Economic  Value  of  Good  Roads," 
William  D.  Uhler,  Chief  Engineer,  Pennsylvania  State 
Highway  Department,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

"Co-operation  of  the  Engineer  and  the  Business  Man  in 
Public  Affairs,"  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  President,  Newport 
News  Shi|)huil(ling  Co.,  Newport,  News,  Va. 

"Value  of  Publicity  for  the  Engineer,"  James  H.  McGraw, 
President,   McGraw-Hill    Publishing   Co. 

"The  Engineer  and  National  Prosperity,"  George  Otis 
Smith,  Director,  U.  S.  Reclamation  .Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

"Rendering  Service,"  Frederick  H.  Newell,  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois,   Urbana,  111. 

"Co-operation  of  the  Engineer  in  Local  Affairs." — (a) 
Need  of  Local  Affiliations;  (b)  Relations  of  Local  Affiliations 
to  Local  Government,  Civic,  Business  and  Other  Welfare  Or- 
ganizations; (c)  Duties  of  Local  .Affiliations  to  National 
Council.  Discussion  opened  by  Marshall  O.  Leighton,  Chair- 
man, National  Service  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  Executive  in  Engineering,"  Samuel  M.  Vauclain, 
President,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Education  of  the  Engineer  for  Public  Service,"  Robert 
S.  Woodward,  President,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

"Engineering  Research  and  National  Progress,"  James 
R.  .-ViiL"'!!.  Chairman,  National  Research  Council,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Membership  is  to  be  by  national,  local,  state  or  re- 
gional organizations  or  affiliations,  either  local  or 
state,  made  up  of  any  of  several  sorts  of  subsidiaiy 
bodies.  Representatives  of  these  will  form  the  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Council,  from  which  an  executive 
board  of  thirty  will  be  selected. 

The  Engineering  Council,  whose  activities  will  ulti- 
matel.v  be  superseded  by  the  new  organization,  is  to 
serve  ad  interim  to  bring  into  real  being  the  new 
federation. 

Four  important  resolutions  adopted  were: 

1.  Urging  payment  of  adequate  salaries  for  the  teach- 
ers of  engineering  in  technical  institutions. 

2.  Advocating  adequate  salary  for  engineering  and 
other  technical  services  to  the  Government. 

3.  Endorsing  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Public  Works. 

4.  Expressing  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  En- 
gineering Council,  especially  in  making  effective  and 
operative  the  plan  of  organization;  and  expressing 
thanks  to  the  Washington  Society  of  Engineers  and  the 
Cosmos  Club  for  their  courtesy  and  assistance  during 
the  sessions  of  the  conference. 


NEWS  FROM 


THE  CAPITOL 


Will  Urge  That  Assifiiiinrnt  of  Cars  Is 
Only  Available  Alternative 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  expects  to  re- 
port immediately  on  the  Harding:  resolution  which 
amounted  to  a  challenge  of  the  commission's  right  to 
use  assigned  cars  for  railway  fuel.  Probably  the  report 
will  claim  authority  under  the  previous  Supreme  Court 
decision  authorizing  assigned  cars,  with  the  interpreta- 
tion that  the  new  law  applies  only  to  commercial  coai 
and  would  be  impossible  of  enforcement  with  respect 
to  railroad  coal,  as  the  only  alternative  to  it  would  be 
confiscation,  which  under  the  law  is  even  less  desirable. 


Inquiry  Into  Profits  Must  Wait  Awhile 

AKESOLUTIOX  proposed  by  Senator  Harris  of 
Georgia  relative  to  the  publication  of  excess  profits 
in  the  coal  industry  passed  the  Senate  and  was  referred 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  its  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  This  was  practically  the  last  legislative 
act  of  the  session  which  closed  June  .5.  This  resolu- 
tion provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  furnish 
from  income  and  excess  profits  tax  returns  of  1918  the 
following  information  for  all  corporations  which  earned 
in  excess  of  25  per  cent  of  their  capital  stock:  Invested 
capital,  capital  stock,  net  income,  taxes,  ratio  of  tax  to 
income,  and  other  items  calculated  to  bring  out  in  de- 
tail any  large  profits  either  calculated  as  percentage  of 
net  income  or  percentage  upon  invested  capital.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  did  not  act  on  this  matter, 
no  further  developments  can  result  until  next  session. 


We  Will  Soon  Know  What  Coal  Is  on  Hand 

IN  COMPLIANCE  with  the  request  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  that  it  make  an  immediate  inquiry, 
the  Geological  Survey  has  sent  out  .5,500  in(|uiries  re- 
garding the  present  stocks  of  coal  and  the  piobable  de- 
mand existing  for  bituminous  coal.  Replies  by  June  12 
from  this  representative  list  are  expected  to  develop 
facts  regarding  mine  production  needs  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.  The  inquiry  will  cover  the  stocks  of 
anthracite  in  dealers'  hands. 

A  resolution  was  presented  by  Senator  Walsh,  and 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  requiring  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  ascertain  the  following  important 
items: 

"(a)  What  amount  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the 
Pennsylvania  and  We.<t  Virginia  fields  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  1920,  was  dumped  over  tide- 
water piers ; 

"(b)    What  is  the  probiil)le  amount  of  the  coal  mined 
in  these  fields  that  will  be  shipped  to  tidewater  in  the 
next  si.x  months ; 
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"ic)  What  percentage  of  the  coal  dumped  r.t  tide- 
water during  March  and  April  was  used  for  foreign 
bunkers  and  export  cargo; 

"(d)  From  what  ports  were  these  exports  made  and 
how  much  from  each ; 

"(e)  What  percentage  of  the  coal  dumped  at  tide- 
water in  March  and  April  moved  coastwise; 

"(f)  How  many  i-ailway  cars  were  used  in  these 
months  to  carry  the  coal  which  went  offshore  for  foreign 
bunkers  and  cargo; 

"(g)  To  what  extent  has  the  price  of  coal  for  locomo- 
tive use  on  American  railroads  been  raised  due  to  the 
upbidding  of  coal  prices  by  foreign  buyers; 

"(h)  To  what  extent  does  the  eastern  coast  section  of 
the  United  States  depend  on  shipments  of  bituminous 
coal  by  water;  and 

"(i)  What  is  the  total  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal 
shipped  by  water  in  normal  times  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary re()uirements  of  the  Eastern  coast  sections." 


Trade  Commission  Not  to  Insist  On  Reports 
Unless  Maynard  Injunction  Is  Vacated 

NELSON  B.  GASKILL,  head  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  has  notified  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  that  the 
commission  will  not  serve  notices  of  default  in  filing 
coal  production  cost  reports  against  such  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  operators  as  may  choose  not  to  file  such 
reports,  nor  will  it  proceed  by  way  of  mandamus  or 
otherwise  to  compel  such  operators  to  file  these  reports, 
unless  and  until  the  injunction  order  issued  by  Justice 
Bailey  in  the  Maynard  ca.«e  shall  be  vacated. 

"The  commission  regards  itself  as  bound  by  the  May- 
nard decision  only  to  the  extent  of  the  order  therein 
issued,"  Commissioner  Gaskill  states,  "but  it  believes 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  those  who  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Maynai'd  Company,  to  institute  either 
penalty  or  mandamus  proceedings  again.st  them  and 
compel  them  to  elect  between  additional  litigation  and 
the  accumulation  of  penalties  dependent  upon  the  final 
result  in  the  Maynard  case." 

The  statement  was  made  in  response  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Harkness,  that  such  an  expression  on  behalf 
of  the  commission  would  relieve  a  considerable  unrer- 
'aintv  which  exists  among  coal  operators. 

The  commission,  Mr.  Gaskill  said,  had  the  hope  that 
the  value  of  these  reports  and  the  b'  lletlns  wnich  are 
based  thereon  would  continue  to  appeal  to  a  suflncient 
number  of  the  bituminous  coal  operators  and  that  with- 
out regard  to  the  Maynard  decision  or  this  expression 
of  purpose  to  refrain  from  penalty  or  mandamus  pro- 
ceedings, the  work  might  go  on,  the  continuity  of 
reports  be  unbroken  and  the  body  of  statistics  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 
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Doubts  Authority   of  Commission 
To  Forbid  Coal  Exports 

Chairman  Clark  Recounts  Events  That  Caused  Acute 

Coal  Shortage  -  Seeks  Data  That  Would  Justify 

Preferential  Treatment 

CHAIRMAN  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  not  satisfied  that  the  commission  has  the 
power  to  prohibit  exports  of  coal.  This  and  other  very 
important  statements  are  contained  in  letters  written 
by  Mr.  Clark  to  Senator  Lodjre  and  to  Senator  Kellogg. 

In  that  connection  a  further  blow  was  dealt  the 
embargo  proposition  by  the  refusal  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  to 
report  out  a  bill  forbidding  the  exportation  of  coal. 

Senator    Lodge   wrote    Commissioner   Clark    concern 
ing  the  shortage  of  coal  in  New  England.     In  his  reply 
Mr.  Clark  said: 

"There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  fuel  situation 
in  the  country  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  and  that  the 
necessities  of  various  localities  are  most  acute. 

"In  prewar  days  the  New  England  supply  of  coal 
moved  largely  from  tidewater  ports  such  as  Hampton 
Roads,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  by  water.  The  rates 
were  lower  that  way  than  they  were  all  rail.  During 
the  war  the  price  of  water  transportation  increased  so 
much  that  the  rail-and-water  rates  became  substantially 
higher  than  the  all-rail  rates.  A  vigorous  effort  was 
made  to  supply  New  England,  with  the  result  that  when 
the  armistice  was  signed  there  was  an  unusually  large 
suppl.v  on  hand  in  that  section.  Shipments  immediately 
fell  off  to  almost  nothing.  Now  there  is  a  serious  short- 
age and  every  reasonable  effort  is  being  made  to 
relieve  it. 

Powers  Conferred  by  Transportation  Act 

"The  Transportation  Act  confers  upon  the  commission 
broad  powers  with  regard  to  service  and  preferential 
movement.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied 
that  we  have  power  to  prohibit  export  shipments  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  domestic  supplies  unless  it  can  be 
fairly  based  upon  a  transportation  emergency.  The 
export  coal  is  what  is  commonly  called  spot  coal  and 
purchasers  of  it  are  bidding  far  higher  prices  than 
underlie  the  contracts  for  domestic  coal.  If  export  coal 
is  embargoed' the  spot  coal  will  move  to  those  places 
where  the  highest  price  can  be  secured. 

"We  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  New  England 
amply  supplied  with  coal  and  to  see  that  supply  moved 
by  water  from  the  tidewater  ports,  because  there  is 
every  reason  to  desire  relief  from  the  badly  congested 
conditions  of  the  railroads. 

"Largely  as  a  result  of  the  strike  in  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  last  winter  large  quantities  of  coal  were 
moved  from  the  East  to  the  West  out  of  the  noiTnal 
current  of  traffic  and  of  trade.  When  the  men  resumed 
work  under  the  agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  a  great  deal  of  this 
coal  that  had  been  sent  west  to  supply  imperative  needs 
and  avoid  suffering  and  distress  was  refused  by  the  con- 
signees because  cheaper  coal  could  then  be  purchased 
nearer  at  home.  This  had  the  effect  of  very  seriously 
delaying  a  large  number  of  cars  and  the  railroads  have 
been  struggling  with  the  effort  to  secure  relocation  of 
these  cars;  in  other  words  to  get  them  .sent  to  the 
Eastern   roads,  where  they   are   badlv   needed   for  fuel 


movement  and  where  because  of  car  shortage  bituminous 
mines  are  producing  much  less  than  they  would  other- 
wise produce. 

"The  carriers  finally  decided  that  they  were  unable  to 
effect  this  movement  without  the  support  of  a  aei-vice 
order  by  the  commission.  Several  days  ago  we  issued 
such  an  order  and  at  the  present  moment  large  numbers 
of  empty  coal  cars  are  moving  from  Western  roads  to 
Eastern  roads,  frcjiiently  in  trainloads,  and  this  move- 
ment is  to  continue  from  day  to  day  until  some  30,000 
empty  coal  cars  have  been  so  relocated.  This  ought  to 
improve  the  situation.  I  may  mention  that  in  like  man- 
ner we  are  relocating  some  20,000  empty  box  cars  by 
sending  them  from  Eastern  roads  to  Western  roads. 

"It  is  true  that  ve  authorized  the  use  of  assigned 
cars  for  railroad  fuel.  This  is  the  policy  which  obtained 
under  a  decision  of  the  commission  made  .some  twelve 
years  ago,  conte.sted  by  the  railroads  and  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  until  during  the  war  the  Railroad 
Administration  set  it  aside.  It  rests  upon  the  funda- 
mental principle  and  fact  which  none  can  deny,  that 
the  railroad  must  have  fuel  or  it  can  serve  no  one. 

Difficulties  Not  Underestimated 

"I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  importance  of  the 
volume  of  movement  of  export  coal  is  rather  exag- 
gerated. Of  course,  a  million  tons  a  month  is  a  large 
amount  when  there  is  an  acute  shortage  but  it  is  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  normal  production  when  the 
mines  are  fairly  supplied  with  cars  and  the  miners  are 
at  work. 

"In  addition  to  the  relocation  of  cars,  to  which  1  have 
referred,  we  have  issued  a  service  order  directing  the 
reroutitig  of  freight  via  open  routes  when  the  routes 
designated  in  the  billing  are  congested  and  the  freight 
is  unable  to  move  promptly. 

"We  have  organized  committees  at  the  more  important 
commercial  and  railroad  centers  of  the  countiy  con- 
sisting of  an  employee  of  the  commission,  an  official  of 
the  railroads  and  a  representative  of  the  shippers.  These 
committees  are  actively  engaged  on  the  ground  in  doing 
everything  they  can  do  to  f.icilitate  the  movement  of 
freight  and  the  release  of  cars,  and  the  situation  is  l>eing 
closely  and  carefully  watched  under  an  organization  that 
it  prepared  to  deal  from  day  to  day  with  new  conditions 
or  developments. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  equipment  due  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  war  period  the  units  of  cars  acquired  did  not 
equal  the  normal  number  of  retirements.  The  railroads 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  finance  the  acquisition  of 
new  equipment.  We  are  endeavoring  with  due  regard  to 
business  principles  to  utilize  the  fund  provided  for  loans 
to  railroads  under  our  certificates  in  the  Transportation 
Act.  We  are  doing  and  shall  do  everything  humanly 
possible  to  get  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  out  of 
the  available  facilities,  but  under  the  very  best  that 
can  be  done  there  will  neces.sarily  be  inconvenience  and 
a  shortage  of  effective  transportation  as  long  as  the 
volume  of  business  offers  and  until  the  railroads  can  get 
to  a  more  effective  basis  of  operation  and  secure  the 
consti-uction  of  additional  equipment. 

"The  switchmen's  strike  that  has  been  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  has  interfered  much  more  with  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  than  the  public  generally  appreciates. 
Many  roads  are  operating  far  below  normal  because  of 
their  inability  to  secure  men  to  perform  the  switching 
service.     They  also  are  handicapped  by  inability  to  get 
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men    in   their   machine   shops   and   car   works    to   make  placed   his   contracts   and   orders,   with    what   producing 

repairs  upon  equipment.  corporations  or  operators,   from  what  mines,  the  roads 

"Presumably  the  Railroad  Labor  Board   will   in   the  on  which  those  mines  are  located,  and  in  what  quantities, 

not  distant   future  hand   down   decisions   on   the   wage  That  information  will  be  of  substantial  help  in  further 

questions  that  are  before  it.     If  they  grant  substantial  consideration  of  the  request  for  preferential  movement." 

increases  in  wages  it  is  quite  probable  that   more  men  

will  be  attracted  to  the   railroad   service,   but   there   is  y  r    u  i  •       0'"»     „• 

another  side  to  that  and  that  is  that  operating  expenses  Inspectorates  of  Pennsylvania  Bituminous 
of  the  railroads  will  be  correspondingly    increased  and  Field  Are  Redistrictcd 

their  demand  for  further  increase  in  rates  to  compensate  ^-^„TT^r.  oT.A,r  a  r.T^  ir    oTn-rrrvxT     <  it,     r>  i 

them   for  this   increased   expenditure  will    not   be  very  C^^^  f^^'^J'^^^J-  BUTTON  of  the  Pennsylvania 

welcome  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  shipping  public.  >;>  Department  of  Mines  has  just  completed  the  red.s- 

The  general   sentiment   of  the   country    is,   I   think,   in  t"cting  of  the  bituminous  mining  region  of  the  State, 

favor  of  granting  the  generallv  increased  rates  that  are  .    0^'"*?  to  the  gradual  changes  that  have  taken  place 

necessary  under  existing  conditions.     That  is  evidenced  '"    the    region,    by    which    certain    parts    of    it    show 

bv  thousands  of  expressions  that  come  to  us  and  by  the  •""•eased  mining  operations,  while  other  parts  show  a 

indications  that  opposition  to  the  proposal  will  be  voiced  decline   a  redistribution  of  the  mines  was  necessary  to 

in  the  proceedings  now  in  progress  before  us  by  only  a  the  end  that  the  work  of  the  thirty   inspectors  might 

limited  group  or  number  of  shippers."  be  made  more  equitable  as  well  as  more  effective. 

Senator  Kellogg's  letter  dealt  with  a  similar  situation  The  bituminous   region  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising 

in  the  Northwest.    Chairman  Clark's   reply  to  Senator  about  15,000  square  miles,  is  the  greatest  coal-mining 

Kello-g  in  part  is  as  follows:  territory  in  the  United  States,  producing  annually  about 

••We  are  and  for  some  time  have  been  sensible  of  the  160,000,000   net   tons   with   an   army   of  approximately 

situation  and  of  the  importance  of  getting  the  largest  180^00  employees 

Dossible  quantitv  of  coal  up  the  Lakes  during  the  season  Tbe  work  of  redistricting  the  region  and  re-arranging 
of  navigation.  We  have  been  and  are  striving  in  every  the  lines  of  the  thirty  districts  was  quite  a  task, 
vvay  to  augment  the  car  supply  on  the  Eastern  coal  requiring  not  only  engineering  and  drafting  skill  but  a 
carn'ing  roads.  There  are,  however,  some  conditions  on  thorough  knowledge  of  the  region  and  of  mining  condi- 
the  railroads  which  are  entirelv  b3yond  our  control.  For  tions  generally.  The  capability  and  versatility  of  the 
example,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  heaviest  inspection  force  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  corn- 
coal  ciiriTing  and  producing  railroads  in  western  Penn-  ^ittee  of  three,  selected  from  their  number,  accom- 
.svlvania,  has  been  functioning  intermittently  and  to  a  P'i«hed  the  task  in  a  manner  thoroughly  satisfactory 
fraction  of  its  normal  condition  for  several  weeks  on  to  the  department.  With  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
account  of  labor  troubles.  The  same  troubles  have  conditions  in  the  different  districts  thev  were  enabled 
operated  in  a  lesser  degree  upon  other  of  these  coal  to  accomplish  the  work  within  a  week  without  expense 
carrying  roads  and  at  some  of  the  principal  Lake  ports.  to   the  state,   thus   saving   the   necessity   of   employing 

"Several  days  ago  we  issued  orders  for  the  immediate  engineers  and  draftsmen  for  the  purpose, 

return   from  Western   roads  to   Eastern   roads   by  con-  . 

tinuous  daily  movement  of  about  .30,000  empty  coal  cars.  x    ,       /-■•      i  ci  •  *     t  U„*    a  _^ 

V-    ..J       ■    .      .■  •       J  4.„  J-    „«.,„,„  fi,«         Lake  Coal  bhipiuents  Increase,  but  Are 

Yesterday   instructions  were   issued  to  discontinue  the  .1  ' 

use  of  open-top  coal  carrying  cars  for  loading  automo-  Still  Below  1919 

biles  and  other  commodities  that  can  be  shipped  in  box       _,...,,  ^      ,,,.,,      t    i  e         n 

of  other  kinds  of  cars.  We  are  doing  everything  possible  O^  Saturday,  May   1    the  Lake  season  was  formally 

to  increase  the  facilities  for  the  movement  of  this  coal.  Wopened.     Comp  ete  figures  given  by  tJie  Geologica 

..rru    f     1     i     ^-        11  tu  t      •        ..4.„     Ti,^  Survey  show  that  the  dumpings  of  bituminous  coal  at 

The  fuel  situation  all  over  the  country  IS  acute.    The  ^    ,     "L  .  ,      ,     .         ,      •,  ^    i  ^     .T->n  ono     „(. 

,,        T-,      ,      J  .    ,         ,  ,  ■„        uu  Lake  Erie  ports  during  April  amounted  to  329,202  net 

New  England  interests  are,  as  you  know,  pressing  with  ^  „.     .  ■  .    .^r,  ,..,„  f  i  <•     i       ^  om  c'to 

,     ■         e  4.    r        1  t    XT       T7I     I  „  1      -wT^  tons,  of  which  27,630  tons  were  vessel  fuel  and  301,572 

eiiual  vigor  for  movement  of  coal  to  New  England.     We  '  ,   ^         ,   .  •       j         •  i.      iv-r        oo 

,  .     u  11-  t    ■      n,„  „;*„  *;«v,  were  cargo  coal.    Cumulative  dumpings  up  to   May  sd 

hope  to  have  a   marked   improvement    in   the  situation  ^        ,rnAAn  ^  j      -n,  a  orn  nnn 

,,  1   t       ^   «.u  *       11         <-■  I    f     , .   T   v,.,,,^  were  about  L150,000  tons,  as  compared  with  4,269,000 

nromptlv  and   trust   that  will  continue,   but,   as   I   have  ,  ,„,'„,'  ^    \,  ■■  •   j       r 

.said,  we  cannot  control  the  labor  difficulties.     We  have       "'^  «'"  4-945,000  tons  for  the  corres,x)nding  periods  of 

organized   committees  at  the   more   important   railroad  t^lf  «"d  1919    respectively.  ,^    .    ,  ,^         -     . 

and  commercial   centers   throughout   the  countiy,   each  Dumpings  of  bituminc^us  coal  for  the  first  three  weeks 

consisting  of  an  employee  of  the  commission,  a  repre-  '^t  May  have  been  a^  tollo^ys: 
tentative  of  the  shippers  and   a   representative  of  the  cargd  VomcI  ,7"'"'  , 

.       ,  i-       ,       ■       X  1-         -ii-    .u       1         1       •.  Week  KnUpd  Coal  I'ui'l  Dninpcil 

carriers,  to  keep  actively  in  touch  with  the  local  situa-  m.,^,  g  243  190         21  93i  265.121 

tion,  keep  us  fully  advi.sed  and  e.xert  every  effort  for  May  is....:.;::;;;..:.::;:::;;:::::::  221:775         33;i87  asOM 

prompt  loading,  unloading  and  movement  of  cars. 

•*I  was  told  something  with  regard  to  the  coal  situa-  The  total  tonnage  for  the  week  of  May  22  represented 

tion  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes  which  seems  disturbing  «"  increase  over  the  preceding  week,  but  was  barely  one- 

and  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up,  that   is  that   while  third  of  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  anxietv  about  the  supplv  of  Dumpings  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  May,  .shown 

Lake  cargo  coal  and  because  the  season  of  navigation  is  in  the   following  table,  were  only  .37  and   33  per  cent 

wearing  away,  the  usual  dealers  or  puchasers  of  this  respectively  of  those  of  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1918 

coal  have  so  far  refrained  in  large  measure  from  making  '^"'1  1919.    Vessel  fuel  is  included. 

contracts  or  placing  orders  because  of  their  dissatisfac-  Wcck  Kmicd  I'ls  I'l'  I'^o 

tion   with   the  prices   which   they   could   obtain.      I   am  M"y  *5  796727         9i?,'309  isI'mz 

wondering  if  you  can  get  at  the  truth  of  this  matter  and  '^'ay  22  nint.        ^pMO'  ^'°">^ 

a.scertain    which    of    those    dealers    or    purchasers    has  rnuu.  thr«.  ».-.k^  2.233.147       1,S35.S76  (i30.i«8 
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Cokeburg  Shaft,  Just  Sunk  Into  Coal,  Explodes, 
Causing  Death  of  Six  Men 

While  Engaged  in  Constructing  Airways  and  Setting  Buntons  of  a  New  Shaft 
in  the  Ellsworth  Field  a  Violent  Explosion  of  Gas  Occurred,  Throwing 
Three  Men  Out  of  the   Shaft   and    Hurling    a    Sheave   Wheel    900    Yards 


At  twenty  minutes  to  nine  on  the  morninp  of 
/-\  June  2  an  explosion  occurred  in  the  airshaft  of 
J.  \.  the  Ontario  Gas  ("oal  Co.  near  Cokeburjr,  Pa., 
causing  the  death  of  six  men.  This  mine  is  on  the 
Pigeon  Creek  branch  of  the  Monongahela  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.R. 

Officials  and  owners  of  the  Ontario  Co.  are  all  Pitts- 
burgh men,  and  this  operation  is  one  of  the  latest 
attempts  at  further  development  in  the  so-called  Ells- 
worth Field.  The  Ontario  Co.  owns  about  one  thousand 
six  hundred  acres  of  coal  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  which 
throughout  this  section  averages  5  ft  in  thickness.  To 
date  activity  has  been  confined  solely  to  constructing  the 
surface  buildings  and  to  the  sinking  of  the  main  hoist- 
ing and  air  shafts.  H.  K.  Knopf,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  had 
charge  of  both  sinking  operations,  which  have  been 
under  way  since  last  November. 

Six  Men  Were  at  Work  in  the  Shaft 

About  a  week  before  the  accident  occurred  the  coal 
bed  was  reached  in  the  airshaft  at  a  depth  of  430  ft. 
The  shaft  measui-es  14  x  14il  ft.  in  inside  dimensions  and 
is  concrete  lined,  the  walls  having  a  thickness  of  16  in. 
A  bucket  was  used  for  the  hoisting  and  lowering  of  the 
men  and  materials.  The  men  were  employed  mainly  in 
driving  four  arched  airways  which  will  connect  later 
with  the  main  aircourses  that  have  been  planned.  Work 
at  the  bottom  was  confined  to  the  primary  stage  and 
when  the  explosion  took  place  none  of  the  headings  had 
been  driven  more  than  15  ft.  from  the  shaft. 

On  the  morning  of  June  2  three  men  were  working  at 
the  bottom  and  a  like  number  about  half  way  down. 
These  latter  were  placing  buntons  for  the  support  of  the 
stairway.  Mines  in  this  district  are  highly  gaseous  and 
the  men  had  been  frequently  warned  against  carrying 
into  the  shaft  either  ojjen  lights  or  smoking  materials. 
Especially  was  this  impressed  upon  them  after  the  coal 
had  been  exposed.  Superintendent  E.  J.  Hackett  had 
personally  cautioned  Foreman  A.  H.  Sweeney,  one  of 
the  victims,  not  to  let  any  of  the  men  at  work  in  the 
shaft  or  at  its  foot  take  any  chances  of  this  nature. 

Explosion  Broke  Windows  Three  Miles  Away 

The  explosion  lasted  about  half  a  minute,  and  its  force 
was  sufficient  to  break  windows  in  houses  at  Ellsworth, 
which  is  located  some  three  miles  distant.  A  30-in. 
sheave  wheel  was  torn  loose  from  the  temporary  head- 
frame  at  the  top  of  the  shafr  and  hurled  for  a  distance 
of  900  yd.  Upon  landing  this  wheel  buried  itself  in  the 
ground  past  its  axle.  All  six  men  in  the  shaft  at  the 
time  were  killed;  the  three  who  were  working  about 
half  way  down  were  ejected  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  victims: — Alva  H. 
Sweeney,  Tom  Silak,  Ignatz  Sulitz,  Eli  Yonish,  Charles 
Johnson  (colored)  and  Steve  Moloryski.  Silak,  Sulitz 
and  bweeney  leave  families.     All  of  the  men  were  from 


Cokeburg  with  the  exception  of  John.son,  who  made  his 
home  in  Pittsburgh. 

H.  Klingensmith,  who  trained  the  mine-re.scue  team 
that  won  first  place  in  the  national  contest  at  Forbes 
Field,  Pittsburgh,  last  fall,  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear 
of  the  accident.  He  immediately  enlisted  the  sei-vices  of 
Mark  Jones,  captain  of  the  team;  N.  Moore  and  H.  D. 
Scott  to  aid  hiin  in  removing  the  bodies  from  the  shaft. 

In  the  afternoon  J.  T.  Ryan  of  the  Mine  Safety  Appli- 
ances Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  arrived.  He  assumed  control  of 
the  work  and  placed  several  trainecl  men  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  companv.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  before 
the  last  body  had  been  recovered. 

It  appears  that  but  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  explosion,  namely  that  a  large  pocket 
of  gas  was  liberated  from  the  coal  at  the  bottom.  While 
the  coal  is  but  5  ft.  in  thickness  the  men  were  driving 
a  heading  7  ft.  in  height.  A  foot  of  drawslate  overlies 
the  coal  and  an  eeiual  thickness  of  roof  coal  occurs  above 
this  before  a  firm  sandstone  roof  is  encountered.  The 
men  at  the  bottom  had  been  supplied  with  air  through 
a  line  running  down  the  shaft. 

Gas  Believed  To  Have  Been  Liberated 

It  is  believed  that  much  gas  had  been  liberated  at  the 
bottom  unnoticed  by  the  men  thei-e  engaged  and  that  the 
gas  in  moving  up  the  shaft  encountered  an  open  light  of 
some  kind  held  by  one  of  the  men  placing  the  buntons. 

The  bodies  of  the  men  recovered  from  the  bottom 
bore  no  marks  indicating  that  they  had  been  subjected 
to  the  main  force  of  the  explosion.  All,  however,  showed 
evidence  of  subjection  to  heat.  That  the  first  and  most 
violent  explosion  probably  began  about  half  way  up  the 
shaft  appears  to  be  the  most  plausible  theory.  In  such 
a  case  the  men  at  the  bottom  may  well  have  been  expo.setl 
to  much  less  violence  than  those  in  the  shaft.  They  were 
doubtless  either  killed  by  small  explosions  succeeding  the 
first,  in  which  event  they  probably  met  death  from  flame 
rather  than  through  concussion,  or  .succumbed  to  the 
blackdamp  that  settled  at  the  bottom. 

While  the  force  of  the  explosion  was  great,  no  damage 
was  caused  to  the  buildings  on  the  surface  other  than 
the  breaking  of  glass  by  concussion  and  some  minor 
damages  inflicted  upon  the  power-  and  boiler-house  roofs 
by  falling  pieces  of  timber  ejected  from  the  shaft. 
Around  the  concrete  collar  of  the  shaft  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  explosive  force  can  be  clearly  noticed.  In 
many  places  the  concrete  wall  has  been  cracked  entirely 
through,  and  it  is  apparent  that  this  portion  was  sub- 
jected to  the  full  concussion. 

That  the  gas  was  ignited  from  shooting  at  the  bottom 
does  not  seem  probable.  If  that  had  been  the  cause  the 
bodies  of  the  heading  men  would  have  shown  to  a 
greater  degree  than  they  did  the  effects  of  having  been 
in  the  path  of  the  expanding  wave  and  indeed  they 
might  have  hieen  thrown  out  of  the  shaft  altogether  as 
were  the  bodies  of  the  three  men  who  were  nearer  the 
.surface. 
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American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
Holds  Annual  Convention 

Maintenance  of  Prices  on  a  Reasonable  Basis  Is  Keynote  of  Meeting — Taxes, 
the  Transportation  Act,  Railroad  Rates,  Legislation  and  Wholesaling  Are 
Among    the    Important    Topics    Treated  —  Association    Adopts    a    Platform 


WITH  more  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  eligible  mem- 
bership represented  by  registered  attendants, 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  held 
its  third  annual  convention  June  1,  2  and  3  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Not  only  was  the  registration  excellent,  but 
deep  interest  was  demonstrated  by  an  attendance 
estimated  at  more  than  three  hundred  at  every  session. 
The  success  of  the  meeting  was  assured,  as  the  program 
included  many  matters  of  vital  concern  to  the  dealer. 

As  a  keynote  to  the  convention  activities  Noah  H. 
Swayne,  2d,  president  of  the  association,  emphasized  the 
importance  of  price  maintenaTue  upon  a  reasonable 
basis.  He  made  clear  that  any  wholesaler  who  advanced 
his  prices  beyond  a  figure  that  could  be  convincingly 
defended  was  only  subtracting  from  the  uiltimate  total 
income  of  the  industry  over  extended  periods. 

The  business  reports  of  the  session  were  covered  by 
the  secretaiT-treasurer.  Mr.  G.  H.  Merryweather,  and 
the  managing  director,  George  H.  Gushing.  From  these 
reports  it  was  easy  to  realize  the  extended  activities  and 
the  large  importance  to  the  coal  dealer  of  the  problems 
which  have  been  handled  in  the  Washington  offices  of 
the  association.  Federal  regulation,  many  details  of 
control  of  coal,  transportation  tax  on  exports,  the 
merchandising  margin,  port  embargoes,  assigned  cars, 
prepayment  of  freight  on  Canadian  shipments,  and 
other  equally  important  topics  were  given  their  deserved 
attention  in  Mr.  Cu.shing's  report. 

Smokeless  Coal  Dependent  Upon  Car  Supply 

The  problems  of  smokeless  coal  supply  and  exports 
were  covered  at  length  by  E.  J.  McVann,  secretary  of 
the  Smokeless  Association.  The  whole  problem  was 
regarded  by  this  speaker  as  one  of  transportation,  and 
emphasis  was  particularly  placed  on  the  low  car  supply 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  between  .'iO  and  GO  per  cent 
now  being  normal,  instead  of  the  former  100  per  cent 
car  deliveries  which  operators  had  come  to  expect  from 
this  railroad. 

Tax  gathering  was  entertainingly  described  and  the 
problem  of  the  tax  gatherer  effectively  set  forth  by  C. 
B.  Hurrey,  of  the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  The 
speaker  described  in  an  interesting  manner  the  large 
increases  in  taxatior  and  the  greatly  aggravated  prob- 
lems in  all  lines  of  business  and  expressed  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  what  he  now  considers  "a  controlling 
factor"  in  business. 

Naturally  transportation  appealed  to  the  wholesalers 
as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  affecting  their 
business.  Discussion  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
l)y  E.  J.  McVann  therefore  commanded  considerable 
interest.  As  a  resum«^  of  this  act  the  association  has 
prepared  a  circular  summarizing  the  salient  features  of 
this  legislation  as  it  alT'cts  coal.  This  emphasizes,  as 
was  effectively  pointed  out  by  Mr.  McVann,  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  fcmmission  now  dominates  the 
transr>ortation  problems  in  every  aspect,  with  powers 
far    beyond    that    realized    by    those    who    have    not 


thoroughly  studied  this  act.  The  speaker  therefore 
urged  that  even  greater  attention  be  given  to  this 
important  subject  than  it  has  thus  far  received  by  most 
coal  interests. 

To  make  clear  the  machinery  by  which  legislation  is 
developed  in  Washington,  a  discussion  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  George  H.  Cushinif  which  elucidated  the  complicated 
system  of  congressional  law-making.  It  was  particu- 
larly emphasized  that  Congress  rarely,  if  ever,  is  really 
responsible  for  the  legislation;  the  blame  or  credit 
usually  should  go  to  the  small  sub-committees  or  more 
frequently  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  handling 
the  legislation  before  it  is  reported  to  the  houses  of 
Congress. 

Wartime  Laws  Make  Government  a  Trust 

As  a  review  of  the  present  legal  situation.  Judge 
Milton  C.  Elliott,  of  Washington,  addressed  the  con- 
vention on  the  subject  "The  Laws  Which  Control  Private 
Business."  Judge  Elliott  placed  special  emphasis  upon 
the  tremendous  scope  of  governmental  activity  which 
was  indispensable  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  but  which  now  leaves  us  in  the  hands  of  what  may 
be  characterized  as  the  greatest  trust  which  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  address  afforded  an  excellent  re- 
sume by  one  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  our 
present  economic  legislative  situation. 

William  B.  Colver,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  addressed  the  convention  on  the  subject  of 
"Wholesaling."  He  developed  the  analogy  of  ordinary 
human  relationship  to  the  operations  of  the  common 
carrier,  emphasizing  that  one  may  justifiably  demand 
from  society  in  proportion  to  what  he  contributes. 
From  this  theme  he  outlined  the  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  which,  in  his  opinion,  should 
most  concern  the  problems  of  the  dealer  interests. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  "Association"  George  D. 
McElvane,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers,  dwelt  particularly 
on  open  competition  as  affecting  price  problems. 

Tidewater   Exchange   Activities   Described 

The  problems  and  activities  of  the  new  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  were  described  by  Chas.  A.  Owen,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion. 

The  problems  of  reconsignment,  diversion,  and  other 
analogous  coal  regulations  were  developed  by  a  sympo- 
sium in  which  L.  W.  McClennan.  E.  J.  DuBois,  W.  R. 
Coyle.  H.  H.  Morris  and  others  participated.  The 
importance  of  this  subject  has  also  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion by  the  managing  director  of  the  association  of  a 
comprehensive  resume  of  rules  now  in  force  on  these 
subjects.  This  has  been  formulated  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Present  Diversion  and  Reconsignment  Rules 
and  Charges  on  Coal"  issued  under  date  of  June  1  and 
distributed  to  the  membership  at  that  time.  The  reso- 
lutions on  this  subject  .set  forth  below  make  clear  the 
stand  of  the  association  in  these  matters. 
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The  membership  of  the  organization  in  formulation 
of  its  resolutions  desii-ed  to  recognize  the  continuing 
importance  of  reconstruction  activity  and  the  coniliined 
opportunity  and  obligation  of  each  industry  to  clearly 
develop  the  part  which  it  proposes  to  take  in  these 
matters.  Instead  of  conventional  resolutions,  it  was 
therefore  decided  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  platform  for 
the  guidance  of  association  activities  and  effort  in  the 
coming  year.     This  took  the  following  form: 

We,  the  members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association,  in  order  to  effect  a  reconstruction  in  our 
country,  establish  eiiuality  of  oppurtunity  and  ol)liKation, 
anil  retain  the  common  heritajje  of  liberty,  do  publish  and 
declare  this  platform  to  be  a  true  expression  of  certain 
of  our  rights,  privileues  and  obligations  as  coal  men  and  as 
Americans. 

Repkal  ok  War  Laws  Necessary  to  Production 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states  are  reserved 
to  the  states  iespectivelv  or  to  the  people.*'  (Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  A.) 

The  waiver  of  rights  in  time  of  war,  done  for  the  com- 
mon good,  should  not  continue  after  the  victory  has  been 
won,  and  the  speediest  return  to  a  period  of  ample  pro- 
duction and  industrial  piosperity  is  gained,  not  by  new 
restrictive  measures,  but  by  the  repeal  of  those  laws  which 
by  the  violation  of  sound  economic  principles  have  served 
to  stifle  and  restrict  rather  than  to  foster  and  encourage. 

We  re-aflirm  and  reiterate  the  position  of  the  Cleveland 
convention  (1919)  that  this  association  opposes  any  legis- 
lation tending  to  return  coal   to  Federal  control. 

Specifically,  it  stands  opposed  to  Senate  Bill  4,087  (known 
as  the  FreliiiKhuysen  Seasonal  Rate  Bill)  and  Senate  Bill 
4,08!)  (known  as  the  Frelinyhuysen  Coal  Cbmmissioner 
Bill)  and  any  other  measures  of  similar  purport  as  tendins 
to   return   coal   presently   to    Federal   control. 

While  conceding  to  the  railways  the  right  to  declare 
embargoes  on  account  of  congestion  and  for  the  duration 
of  the  congestion  only,  we  insist  that  all  embargo  notices 
shall  be  so  drawn  as  to  restrict  shipment  to  the  congested 
district,  and  not  to  discriminate  unfairly  against  any  of 
the  shippers  who  habitually  use  that  terminal  or  district. 

■'To  the  efficiency  and  the  permanency  of  our  Union,  a 
Government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  members  can  be  an  adequate 
substitute."      ( Washinfjton's   Farewell   Addz'ess.) 

We  believe  this  to  be.  true  of  our  nation  and  also  to  be 
true  of  our  industries.  We  believe  that  coal  can  and  will 
find  intelligent  and  coherent  expression  when  three  great 
national  associations,  each  being  truly  representative  of 
its  part  of  the  coal  trade,  shall,  through  delegates  properly 
appointed,  meet  and  discuss  all  matters  affecting  the  good 
of  the  industry  and  the  welfare  of  our  country  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  coal  industry,  and  we  authorize  the  proper  officer 
of  this  association  to  appoint,  at  any  time,  a  committee  to 
meet  with  similar  committees  from  the  other  associations, 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interest  of  its  members 
and  the  good  of  American   industry. 

Advocates  Financial  Help  for  Railroads 

It  recognizes  that  the  railways  need  speedily  vast  sums 
of  money,  both  as  capital  and  as  revenue,  if  they  are  to 
discharge  properly  their  obliyation  to  supply  transpoi-tation 
to  industry.  It  recommends  that  the  railways  be  put  in 
position  to  maintain  a  proper  margin  between  operatinn 
cost  and  revenue. 

"But  let  there  be  no  chauKe  by  usurpation,  for  though 
this  in  one  instance  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is 
the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance 
in  permanent  benefit  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  usage  itself  can  at  any  time  yield."  (Washington's 
Farewell  Address.) 

It  authorizes  the  Executive  Committee,  if  at  any  time 
in  its  judgment  it  deems  such  action  necessary,  to  assume 
in   the  name  of  the  association   the  defense  of  any  of   its 


members  who  are  proseoute'.i  for  alleged  infringement  ol 
regulations,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Kxecutive  Com- 
mittee and  its  coun.sci  are  improper,  invalid  and  unconsti- 
tutional. 

This  association  is  opposed  to  a  further  continuance  of 
the  theory  that  the  right  of  contract  between  buyer  and 
seller  is  subject  to  approval  of  and  alteration  by  adminis- 
trators. 

It  re-affirms  the  action  of  the  Cleveland  convention 
(1919)  that  the  coal  industry  can  never  be  properly  profit- 
able until  a  separate  margin  is  addeii  to  the  mine  price  to 
cover  the  cost  of  wholesale  merchandising  of  coal,  and  paid 
to   whoever   earns   it. 

It  endor.se.s  the  recommendation  of  its  officers  that  8  per 
cent  of  the  quoted  basis  should,  under  present  industrial 
conditions,  be  considei'ed  the  minimum  wholesale  merchan- 
dising margin. 

This  association  disapproves  of  the  existence  of  any 
necessity  for  the  wholesale  seizure  of  private  property  on 
the  part  of  common  carriers  who  happen  to  be  custodians 
of  that  property.  Shouhl  necessity  for  such  seizure,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  common  carrier,  arise  in  the  future,  the 
law  existing  as  of  January,  1917,  is  amply  sufficient  to 
determine  the  right  and  obligation  which  exists  between 
the  owners  of  the  property  on  one  hand  and  the  common 
carrier  on  the  other  hand. 

The  association  instructs  its  Executive  Committee  and 
other  officers  to  use  every  proper  effort  to  establish  firmly 
the  principle  that  when  coal  is  confiscated  by  any  trans- 
portation company  it  is  taken  with  the  merchants'  rights 
attached. 

This  association  approves  the  theory  of  a  uniform  set  of 
rules  regarding  the  presentation  of  claims  and  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  between  the  shippers  and  the  common 
carrier,  and  in  order  to  open  an  intelligent  discussion  on 
this  subject,  it  calls  upon  those  officers  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration who  are  custodians  of  a  certain  set  of  rules 
covering  the  presentation  of  these  claims,  which  rules  were 
carefully  drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee  of  shippers  and 
railroad  claim  agents,  to  publish  these  rules  and  to  send 
them  with  the  endorsement  of  the  committee  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  the  proper  tribunal  for 
approval  and  promulgation. 

Recognizes  Need  of  Handling  Traffic  Problems 

It  takes  cognizance  of  suggestions  from  several  local 
associations  that  it  should  undeitake  to  handle  traffic  ques- 
tions of  importance  which  need  innnediate  and  vigorous 
attention. 

It  endorses  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  for  the  immediate  future  the  employees  of  this 
association  be  used  to  gather  all  needed  information  on 
any  national  traffic  question  and  that  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  left  the  employment  of  such  experts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  present  any  formal  protest  or  institute  other 
proceedings. 

Having  received  from  its  officers  a  report  that,  owing 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Central  Coal  Committee 
and  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  many  coal  men 
were  in  December,  1919,  dangerously  near  to  bankruptcy, 
and  having  received  from  the  same  officers  the  report  that 
this  disaster  was  prevented  largely  by  the  good  offices  of 
W.  P.  G.  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
who  procured  payment  to  coal  men  of  vast  sums  of  money 
and  othei-  relief,  it  expresses  itself  profoundly  grateful  to 
Mr.  Harding  and  his  associates  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  War  Finance  Corporation  for  their  disin- 
terested action  and   timely   helpfulness. 

For  the  coming  year  the  following  officers  will  serve 
the  association ;  President  C.  L.  Couch,  Weaver  Coal  Co., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  vice-president,  Borden  Covel,  Northern 
Coal  Co..  Bo.ston,  Mass.;  secretary-treasurer  (re- 
elected), G.  H.  Merryweather,  Waubim  Coal  Co.. 
Chicago.  These  three  officers,  with  twenty-five  others 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Director.s,  will  select  from  their 
number  the  Executive  Committee  of  ten  to  function  for 
the  same  period. 
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— Anthracite  Trade  Featureless — Coke  S 

Exporthui  Cease  and  Coal  Be  R 

SLIGHT  improvement  in  the  car  situation  niarlted 
last  week's  business.  The  car  movement  is  ex- 
pected to  improve  slowly,  but  prophecy  is  not  safe 
with  so  many  uncertainties  ahead.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Ry.  seems  the  best  equipped  of  any.  It  is  run- 
ning about  40  per  cent  of  full  strength,  but  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.R.  is  giving  the  poorest  of  car  service  and 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  if  anything,  less.  Business  on 
Lake  Erie  has  made  some  improvement  and  much  is 
needed,  for  fears  are  becoming  quite  acute  as  to  what 
will  happen  next  winter  and  even  earlier  if  transporta- 
tion facilities  do  not  improve.  Coal  is  still  being  com- 
mandeered by  the  railroads. 

It  is  usuall.v  charged  that  operators  conspire  and  com- 
bine to  raise  prices.  The  fact  is  that  whenever  prices 
rise  spectacularly  it  is  the  buyer  who  furnishes  what 
advances  are  made.  Last  week  a  firm  startled  the 
Pittsburgh  market  by  offering  $12.50  f.o.b.  for  10,000 
tons  of  coal  when  spot  coal  was  selling  around  $8  and 
$9  per  ton  and  smokeless  entering  pools  9,  10  and  11  was 
selling  between  $9  and  ?9.2').     Tho  effect  on  prices  was 
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distinctly  bad.  With  such  offers  what  chance  has  the 
conservative  element  to  keep  prices  down? 

Similarly  in  the  Guyan  region  an  exporting  firm  has 
been  seeking  coal  at  $9  per  ton  and  it  is  hard  for  the 
producer  not  to  accept  what  is  so  strongly  urged  upon 
him.  There  will  always  tend  to  be  profiteers  when  there 
are  profit  offerers  around. 

Much  feeling  exists  about  the  purchase  of  railroad 
cars  by  coal  corporations  in  the  southwestern  section  of 
West  Virginia.  It  is  felt  that  in  a  short  time,  if  this 
is  allowed,  only  millionnaires  will  be  able  to  operate 
mines,  for  without  private  cars  it  will  be  impossible  to 
do  business. 

Anthracite  receipts  are,  of  course,  more  adequate  than 
bituminous,  though  in  New  York  the  tonnage  does  not 
meet  with  market  demands.  Philadelphia  is  better  sup- 
plied. The  coke  situation  is  somewhat  cleared  and  the 
byproduct  ovens  are  receiving  more  nearly  their  re- 
(juirements.  A  burning  question  in  NeW'  England  is 
whether  coal  exports  shall  be  forbidden  till  the  United 
States  is  supplied. 


Average  Daily  Production  of  bituminous  Coal"* 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.       Apr. 


MeiY  June         July  Aug.  Sept.  OcK  Nov.  Dec 


•From  wr«kly  report  rf  Gcolotiiiil  Siirviy 
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New  England 


BOSTON 

No  Change  Js  Noted  in  Bituminou.t 
Sitiiatio)!  —  Prices  Continue  Upirard 
Swiny  —  Gateirai/n  Are  All  Open  — 
Trade  Dixcounts  Talk  of  Embargo 
Against  Export — Hampton  Riiadx  Dis- 
patch Continues  Abont  Normal  —  An- 
thracite  Is   Unchanged. 

Bituminous — There  are  few  signs 
now  of  any  marked  chanjrc  for  the  bet- 
ter in  the  steam  grades.  The  pressure 
to  get  spot  coal  continues  iiuite  strong 
and  the  extent  to  which  railroad  seiz- 
ures continue  adds  much  to  the  general 
anxiety.  Admittedly,  the  problem  is 
one  of  adequate  transportation. 

Continued  light  shipments  all-rail 
and  a  general  lack  of  cars  and  motive 
power  will  throw  an  increased  demand 
u;;on  the  tide-water  piers,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  this  would  have  any 
favorable  result. 

In  every  direction  there  is  a  buoyant 
market.  In  Central  Pennsylvania,  es- 
pecially, prices  continue  their  upv*rard 
swing.  The  demand  is  broad  enough 
to  take  in  practically  all  grades,  which 
share  in  the  most  active  market  seen 
since  August,  1917.  In  the  F'airmont 
district  $9  per  net  ton  has  been  freely 
paid  for  spot  shipment. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  road  lifted  its 
eii.bargo  on  May  29  and  for  more  than 
a  week  now  all  the  New  England  gate- 
ways have  been  open.  A  somewhat 
increased  tonnage  is  already  in  transit. 

Much  has  been  said  the  past  week 
about  stopping  the  export  of  steam 
grades.  The  ti'ade  here  is  not  taking 
any  such  move  with  any  great  serious^ 
ness,  for  it  is  realized  it  would  not  be 
much  more  than  a  quack   remedy. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  ap- 
p)opriated  $2,'i,000  to  re-establish  a 
State  Fuel  Administration  and  it  is 
understood  that  J.  J.  Storrow  will  soon 
take  charge.  If  the  same  energy  could 
be  directed  toward  curtailing  non-essen- 
tial industries  h«.re  and  elsewhere,  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  trade  that  more 
ucod  would  result. 

At  Hampton  Roads  despatch  con- 
tinues about  normal.  Export  prices  are 
still  soaring.  Those  consumers  who 
decided  early  in  the  season  to  take 
Hampton  Roads  coals  are  getting  their 
contract  quotas. 

Steam  grades  at  wholesale  are  quoted 
about  as  follows: 

Camhrias   and 
ClearfieUis  Sompraets 

K.o.b.  mines,  net  tons     $6  75(H  $8  25     $7  25<a  $8  50 

F.O.I.      Philadelphia, 
gro.v!itoa-< 9.40f<i.    10  00     10  C0(o  11.35 

F.o.b.  New  \"ork, gross 

tons  9  80(0)10  40      10  40(0)1175 

!*o<-ah(irita3  aiKl    New    River  are   t|uute<l   on   ears 

Providenee  and  Boston  at  frmi  $  1 1  <<■  $  1 4. 50  per  gro«.s 

ton  for  inland  <lelivery. 


.\nthracite — In  domestic  sizes  there 
i:.  no  material  change.  Barge  move- 
ment continues  with  fair  regularity, 
the  aggregate  tonnage  comparing  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  the  last  two  years. 
Current   receipts   are   somewhat    better. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  in  the 
I)rice  of  steam  sizes,  the  latter  continue 
in  good  request.  There  is  so  much  diffi- 
culty this  season  in  arranging  for  sup- 
plies of  bituminous,  that  an  increasing 
number  of  consumers  is  considering  the 
use  of  the  buckwheats  for  at  least  a 
portion  of  their  supply.  Buyers  have 
learned  to  discriminate  between  grades, 
and  fresh-mined  rice  coal  is  finding  a 
ready  market. 


Tidewater 


NEW  YORK 

Demand    for    Anthracite    Is    Strong 

Receipts  Are  Below  Requirements — 
Bituminous  Situation  Is  Active — Sup- 
ply of  Coal  Does  Not  Meet  General 
Requirements- 
Anthracite — There  has  been  no  let- 
up in  the  demand  for  coal.  Receipts 
for  the  week  just  ended  show  a  slight 
improvement,  but  the  volume  of  coal 
coming  to  the  New  York  tidewater  is 
still  small.  The  harbor  situation  con- 
tinues to  be  bad. 

Production  is  reported  to  have  re- 
covered slightly.  Demand  is  strong 
in  all  sections.  Inland  dealers  betweeii 
New  York  tidewater  and  the  mines  are 
said  to  be  well  stocked,  while  embar- 
goes on  shipments  to  New  England 
are  in  the  main  removed.  The  West 
and  Canada  are  in  the  market  for  heavy 
tonnages. 

The  market  continues  to  be  hazy. 
Price  schedules  are  tentative  and  sub- 
ject to  alteration  following  the  award 
to  be  made  by  the  anthracite  coal  com- 
mission appointed  recently  by  President 
Wilson. 

Locally  the  situation  is  far  from 
normal.  Retail  dealers  are  not  receiv- 
ing enough  coal  to  keep  all  of  their 
equipment  busy  and  are  short  of  stove 
coal.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  the 
steam  coals.  Spot  quotations  at  the 
mine  for  these  sizes  range  about  as 
follows:  Buckwheat,  $4.2.5  to  $4.75; 
rice,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  barley,  $1.75  to 
$2.25. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coal 
pel  gross  ton  at  the  mine  and  f.o.b. 
tidewater,  at  the  lower  ports  are  as 
follows: 

Mine  Tidewater 

Broken $5.95  J7  50  $7  80   ."  15 

Egg         6.35-7  35     8  20-9  20 

.Stove  6  60     7  70     8  45-  9  55 

Chestnut 6  70-7  70     8  55     9  55 

Pea       5  30     5  75     7  05     7  50 

Buckwheat 3  40-  4   10     5.15-  5  85 

Rioe     2  75-  3  25     4  50-   5  00 

Barley 2.25-   2  50     4  00     4   25 

Boiler 2  50  4  25 


liituminouN — Little  Improvement  if 
any  can  be  noted  in  the  situation.  Re- 
ceipts are  far  below  the  requi^ement^ 
necessary  to  meet  the  demand,  caus- 
ing quotations  to  go  higher.  Car  sup- 
ply appears  to  be  the  stumbling  block 
to  larger  production. 

There  is  no  great  amount  of  coal  at 
tlie  local  docks.  Demand  is  strong  at 
inland  points  and  shippers  are  placing 
their  tonnages  there  instead  of  sending 
them  to  tidewater  to  be  held  up  because 
of  labor  troubles. 

While  there  is  considerable  talk  of 
$8  coal  here,  the  major  p".rt  of  the  spot 
buying  is  being  done  around  $7.50.  The 
larger  portion  of  production  is  moving 
on  contract  and  manufacturers  are  get- 
ting enough  coal  for  their  temporary 
needs. 

Quotations  heard  on  spot  business  at 
the  mines  ranged  about  as  follows  per 
net  ton-  Pools  1,  9  and  71,  $8  to  $8.25. 
No.  11,  $7.25  to  $7.50;  No.  18,  $7  to 
$7.25;  and  Pool  34,  $8  to  $8.25.  '  Fair- 
mont gas  coal  was  quoted  around  $8  at 
the  mines.  Loaded  boats  were  quoted 
at  from  $12.25  to  $13.25  alongside 
within  the  harbor  limits. 

Local  houses  shipping  from  Southern 
ports  were  quoting  Pools  1  and  2,  (New 
River  and  Pocahontas  coals)  at  from 
$8.50  to  $8.75;  and  Pools  5,  6  and  7, 
(high-volatile  gas,  steam  and  byproduct 
coals)  at  from  $8  to  $8.50. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite  Prices  Increase  10c.  for 
June — Fair  Tonnage  Coming  In — Do- 
viestic  Demand  Continues — Chief  Call 
Is  for  Stove — Steam  Trade  Is  Quite 
Active,  with  Barley  Only  Slow  Size — 
Bituminous  Is  Scarcer  Than  Ever,  and 
Price'i  Soaring,  Erev  on  Slow  Buying. 
Anthracite — The  biggest  shipper  re- 
cently advised  the  trade  of  an  advance 
of  10c.  a  ton  on  egg,  stove,  nut  and  pea. 
All  other  sizes  were  allowed  to  stand  at 
the  previous  figures.  Soon  most  of  the 
other  producers  followed  the  lead  of 
the  big  company,  a  few  even  putting 
on  more  than  10c.  The  following  table 
notes  the  comparison  between  company 
individual  average  prices  on  domestic 
sizes: 

Kbb     .Slove       Nut        Pea 

lotiipan.v    $7.31)      $7. .10      J7.6.")      $.5.8.'> 

Individual     8.3.'.        8.60        8.611        6. .'.11 

All  the  shippers  continue  to  notify 
their  trade  that  the  prices  as  given  are 
subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time  with- 
out notice. 

The  consumer  demand  continues  un- 
abated and  the  dealers  are  receiving  a 
fairly  good  volume  of  coal. 

On  some  sizes  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  a  slight  accumulation.  This  is 
paiticularly  true  of  egg  and  pea  coal. 
Stove  coal  is  in  greatest  demand  which 
complicates  deliveries. 

The  steam-coal  trade  is  extremely  ac- 
tive, especially  since  the  prices  of  soft 
coal  continue  to  trend  upward.  The 
company  price  on  buckwheat  is  still 
$4.10  and  contracts  are  being  made  at 
this  figure.  The  independent  shippers 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  25c  above 
that  price. 

Rice  coal  is  in  good  call  and  even' 
barley  is  strengthening,  but  has  not 
yet  reached  the  point  where  it  is  being 
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taken  without  an  effort 
the  shippers  to  move  it. 
The  company  prices 
f.o.b.  cars  mines  for  line 
Port  Richmond  for  tide 
follows: 


on  the  part  of 

per  gross  ton 
trade  and  f.o.b. 
delivery  are  as 


Urok.-n 

KgR 

Stove 
Nut 
Tea 
fUiokwheat 

Boilir 
H;irlev 
Culm 

Line 
$7   50 

7  30 

Tide 

$9  35 

9   45 

7  55 

9   40 

....      7  65 

9   50 

5  85 
4   10 
?  00 
2  50 
2  25 
1    50 

7  45 
5    15 
3   90 
3  50 
3   15 
2   40 

Bituminous — Another  upward  move- 
ment is  evident  in  the  soft-coal  market 
for  spot  coal.  Recent  quotations  on 
steam  coal  from  Pools  10  and  U  have 
been  around  $8.7.5,  with  no  coal  offer- 
ing whatever  from  Pool  9.  Even  at  the 
prices  quoted  the  houses  were  not 
soliciting  business.  Gas  coals  are  still 
higher  in  price,  with  most  offerings 
close  to  $9.  Despite  these  high  prices 
the  local  demand  for  coal  is  not  par- 
ticularly heavy,  as  the  consumers  seem 
til  be  playing  a  waiting  game. 

The  textile  industry  in  this  district 
is  slowing  down  which  lessens  the  de- 
mand for  coal.  The  stiongest  call 
conies  from  outside  territories  and 
sales  at  even  higher  figures  than  those 
quoted    are   reported. 

It  is  reported  that  the  large  consum- 
ers are  considering  a  plan  of  a  gen- 
eral closing  down  until  the  coal  situa- 
tion improves.  Producers  state,  that 
the  car  supply  runs  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  their  assigned  capacity.  There 
is  a  heavy  accumulation  of  coal  at 
tide,  with  much  delay  in  loading  car- 
goes on  account  of  labor  troubles.  A 
htavy  tonnage  is  being  contracted  for 
export. 


Car  supply  has  improved  somewhat, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  reporting  a  move- 
ment generally  over  50  per  cent  and 
the  daily  number  of  cars  loaded  has 
jumped  over  the  3,000  mark  on  that 
system.  The  pier  dumping  for  all  the 
railroads  has  gone  up  heavily  too, 
some  800  or  more  cars  being  dumped 
daily  at  tide,  and  the  general  pool 
handling   is   more   satisfactory. 

The  official  figures  for  May  show  a 
total  export  coal  loading  here  of  523,- 
251  tons,  of  which  466,784  tons  was 
cargo  and  the  balance  bunker  coal. 

.Vnthracite — The  appointment  of  an 
anthracite  commission  in  Washington 
nierely  means  to  the  local  hard-coal 
man  that  he  has  a  considerable  period 
of  waiting  ahead  before  he  can  do 
business  on  anything  like  an  assured 
basis.  Meanwhile  he  is  urging  his  sup- 
ply connections  to  sell  as  much  coal 
as  possible  under  the  schedules  now 
in  vogue. 

Consumers  are  urging  deliveries  and 
having  no  assurance  as  the  the  price 
they  must  pay  when  delivery  is  made, 
they  are  restive.  Receipts  here  con- 
tinue comparatively  light. 


BALTIMORE 

A  Fererish  Market  Marks  Soft-Coal 
Trade  —  PriceK  Are  Around  $9  at 
Milieu  —  Local  Biixiiiess  oii  Lower 
Sched'ile  at  Times  —  Hard-Coal  Men 
Resigned,   but   Consumers   Are   Restive. 

Bituminous — One  of  the  most  fever- 
ish markets  in  the  history  of  the  soft- 
coal  trade  is  noted  here.  At  this  writ- 
ing few  if  any  coals  can  be  obtained, 
either  steam  of  gas,  below  $8  for  low- 
est grades,  while  the  best  coals  are 
gobbled  up  in  most  cases  around  $9  and 
over   f.o.b.  mines  the  net  ton. 

It  is  said  that  as  high  as  $10  a  ton 
at  the  mines  has  been  paid  for  coal 
to  make  up  a  ship  cargo.  With  at 
times  close  to  40  ships,  astream  here 
waiting  cargoes  of  coal,  some  of  them 
under  demurrage  running  into  hundreds 
of  dollars  a  day  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
there  is  small  wonder  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  get  coal  aboard  at  any 
price. 

Local  coal  men  and  the  railroads  en- 
tering here  are  endeavoring  to  take 
care  of  the  immediate  tu cds  of  local 
plants,  and  considerable  c  il  has  been 
released  at  prices  far  behv  the  reign- 
ing market  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand  some  consumers  here  have  had  to 
pay  fancy  prices  when  caught  short, 
in  such  a  market  it  is  almost  impossible 
tc  sot  a  genuine  selling  price. 


relatively  small  tonnages  are  being 
sold  at  spot  prices,  most  of  these  sales 
being   made   to   piece   out   cargoes. 

At  Providence  and  Boston  the  regular 
agencies  are  charging  their  trade,  even 
for  spot  coal,  only  the  contract  base 
price  plus  the  actual  charges.  The  re- 
sult is  a  price  around  $11  on  cars, 
under  the  conditions  quite  a  moderate 
figure. 

Current  quotations  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale  range  about  as  follows: 


ANTHRACITE  PRICES 

The  following  quotations  are  from  a 
number  of  prominent  anthracite  pro- 
<lucers    for   the    month    of    May   at  the 


Chest- 

Egg 

Stovi- 

nut 

Pea 

rliihiclelphia    &    Ucadiiig 

(\m\  &  Iron  Co* 

$7  20 

$7.45 

$7  55 

$5  75 

Li-hisli  Coal  &  Navigation 

1 

Co.   ...       _     

7  35 

7  70 

7  70 

6  00 

Wliitiu'v  &  Keniinorer 

8  25 

8  50 

8  50 

6  50 

.Marklc'&  Co.  (.loildol.. 

8  35 

8  70 

8  70 

6  8C 

MarklcA  Co.  (HiRhlaiull 

8  55 

8  80 

8  80 

6   90 

Parili-u  &  Co.  1  Latliiiicri 

8  25 

8   50 

8  50 

6   50 

M.  A.  IIaniia&<" 

8   10 

8   45 

8  45 

6   30 

Mn.lcira.  Hill  *  C". 

8   10 

8   45 

8  45 

6   50 

Woiitz  Co 

8   10 

8   45 

8  45 

6  50 

LiiioawraviT  *V  Co. 

8  35 

8  bO 

8  60 

6.25 

Weston.  Oodson  A:  Co 

8  50 

8  50 

8  50 

6.50 

•Prices  of  The  P  &  \i.  C.  J:  I.  Co.  date  from 
May  I  I.  I'rior  to  that  date  shipinent..i  were  billed  at 
foniier  winter  firriilar  or  85f.  less  for  egg,  .stove  and 
nut.  and  $5.50  tor  pf-a.. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  variation 
runs  up  to  as  much  as  $1.35  on  egg. 
Also  with  the  exception  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading  the  prices  for  stove 
and  nut  are  on  a  parity.  The  Reading 
still  maintains  a  difference  of  10c  a  ton 
between  the  two  sizes. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
above  figures  are  for  the  gross  ton  of 
2,240  lb.  at  the  mines,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  is  sold  at  retail 
on  the  net  ton  basis  of  2,000  pound. 

Even  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  gross 
ton  is  established  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, the  dealers  in  many  communities 
retail  the  coal  on  the  2,000-lb.  bftsis. 
In  Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory for  a  radius  of  about  00  miles, 
coal   is   billed   as   so   much   per  ton. 

In  regard  to  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  coal  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  situa- 
tion continues  remarkably  even.  Move- 
ment is  good  and  enough  coal  is  avail- 
able at  all  times  to  keep  the  piers  busy. 
Despatch  continues  normal,  few  steam- 
ers coastwise  being  detained  more  than 
one  or  two  days. 

Clearances  for  New  England  are  still 
light,  the  great  volume  of  Hampton 
Roads  coal  being  moved  elsewhere.  Only 


F.o.b.  mines,  net  tons 
l'\o.b.     Philadelphia, 
gross  tons 


Clearfields 
$5  2501  $6  25 


Cambrian  and 

Somersets 
$6  25rtf'$7  00 


7  756i    8  90       8  90((f    9.75 
Fob.  New  York  8   lOP'   9.25       9.25^i10.00 

Poeahontas  and  New  River  are  quote<l  at  $7.50^- 
$1  for  .spot  loading,  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  \'a. 


Lake 


BUFFALO 

Slight  Inijiroveiiie^it  Shoivn  in  Bitumi- 
nous Trade — Fancy  Prices  Still  Hold — 
Anthracite  Movement  Is  Much  Better — 
Lake  Trade  Is  Active. 

Bituminous — The  trade  does  not  im- 
prove much,  though  the  slightly  better 
movement  is  much  appreciated.  It  is 
easy  for  certain  mines  to  ask  enormous 
prices  for  their  coal.  There  is  no 
longer  any  quotable  price,  for  it  is  just 
what  the  consumer  can  be  made  to  pay. 
A  good  many  are  getting  contract  coal 
on  the  basis  of  about  $3.50  at  the  mines, 
some  of  the  larger  mining  companies 
being  practically  tied  up  to  such  prices; 
but  the  consumer  who  has  no  reliable 
contract  and  must  buy  coal  on  single 
orders  must  sometimes  pay  for  it  as 
high  as  $8  at  the  mines. 

Anthracite  —  The  anthracite  move- 
ment is  much  better.  Not  only  is  the 
movement  by  Lake  good,  but  probably 
more  coal  is  distributed  through  the 
city  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  switchmen's  strike  seems  to  be 
mostly  a  matter  of  history.  The  yards 
are  active  and  trains  move,  not  as 
freely  as  they  should,  but  so  that  busi- 
ness can  be  done. 

Anthracite  prices  have  not  settled 
down  to  an  exact  uniformity,  but  the 
<lifferences  are  small,  amounting  to  15c. 
or  so  retail.  One  leading  company 
gives  out  the  following  retail  prices: 
Grate  and  egg,  $11.75;  stove  and  chest- 
nut, $12;  pea,  $10.40;  buckwheat,  ^$9,  at 
the  curb,  per  net  ton. 

The  Lake  trade  is  active,  with  all 
shipping  agents  eager  to  hurry  the  coal 
forward.  A  late  start  makes  the  total 
look  small,  the  amount  to  June  being 
461,121  net  tons  to  793,202  at  the  same 
time  last  season.  May,  1920,  ran  ahead 
of  the  previous  May,  the  amount  being 
382,500  tons  to  370,776  tons  in  May, 
1919. 

For  the  week  the  shipments  were 
110,600  tons,  of  which  42,400  cleared 
for  Duluth  and  Superior,  28,200  tons 
for  Milwaukee,  27,100  tons  for  Chicago, 
2,900  tons  for  Green  Bay  and  1.000  tons 
for  Sheboygan.  Freight  rates  are  un- 
officially 65c.  to  70c.  to  Chicago.  60c.  to 
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Milwaukee,  Green  Bay,  and  55c.  to  She- 
boygan. 

Coke — The  eoke  trade  i.-i  foUowinK 
coal  in  wild  prices,  thouKli  but  little  is 
handled  outside  of  the  contracts.  Prices 
asked  are  on  the  basis  of  $20  at  the 
ovens,  for  either  foundry  or  furnace, 
the  Buffalo  freiKht  beinp  $2. GO,  all  per 
net  ton. 


Inland  West 


CLEVEL.VNI) 

Traiispartatioyi  and  Coiulitiniis  at  Minex 
Are  Slon-ly  Improving — Lahe  Shipping 
Pool  Ix  Being  Funned  tn  Prevent  Di-'<- 
tresx  i)>  the  Northieiat. 

Bituminous — Gradually  improving  la- 
bor conditions  on  some  of  the  railroads 
are  being  reflected  in  somewhat  better 
mine  operations  and  shipments. 

Operations  in  the  \o.  8  district  con- 
tinue at  between  40  and  4.t  per  cent 
of  normal.  Operators  report  that  only 
.scant  lots  of  spot  coal  are  available,  for 
which  unheard-of  prices  are  being  ob- 
tained. 

Operators  are  concentrating  upon 
supplying  their  contract  customers  and 
the  Lake  trade,  but  deliveries  are  far 
behind.  An  embargo  on  all  but  train 
loads  is  still  in  force  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  and  this  situation,  <lue  to  labor 
troubles,  is  helping  keep  down  opera- 
tions in  the  No.  8  district. 

Pocahontas  and  .-Vnthracite — The  sup- 
ply of  Pocahontas  is  estimated  at  about 
10  per  cent  of  demand.  New  orders 
are  being  taken  subject  to  ability  to  get 
coal.  Recently  the  shipments  to  dealers 
have  been  confiscated  in  part  by  the 
railroads.  Anthracite  receipts  show  a 
slight  improvement,  but  prices  remain 
firm. 

Lake  Trade — Figures  compiled  by  the 
Ore  &  Coal  Exchange  show  that  the 
total  of  coal  loaded  at  docks  for  the 
Northwest  to  June  1  was  1,639,607  tons, 
as  compared  with  4,934,040  tons  for  the 
same  period  one  year  ago.  Plans  for 
effecting  a  shipping  pool  ari'angement 
are  being  speedily  rushed  to  completion. 
This  is  considered  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  acute  distress  in  the  North- 
west. The  pooling  arrangement  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  only  possible  hope  for 
a  bad  situation. 

In  1918,  when  the  pool  was  in  effect, 
less  than  8,000  cars  daily  were  re- 
quired to  handle  the  same  amount  of 
coal  at  the  docks  as  was  handled  in 
1919,  when  from  14.000  to  1.5,000  cars 
were  in  use.  Coal  is  now  coming  for- 
ward to  the  docks  a  little  more  freely. 
The  supply  of  bunker  coal  is  shoi-t  of" 
the  demand. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  de- 
livered in  Cleveland  are  as  follows: 

Anthracite  —  egg,  $13.20;  grate, 
*1.3.20  and  $13.50;  chestnut  and  stove, 
« 13.50. 

Pocahontas — Shoveled  lump,  $11.75; 
and  mine-run,  $9.25. 

Domestic  bituminous — West  Virginia, 
splint,  $9.50;  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $8.75; 
Mil'field,  lump,  $9.50;  and  cannel  lump, 
$11.50. 

Steam  coal — No.  6  and  No.  8  slack, 
$8.25;  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine-run,  $8.25; 
and  No.  8  3-in.  lump,  $8.25  to  $8.50. 


CINCINNATI 

Fuel  Situation  Inipriiren  Hnt  Ltttle — 
Prices  Continue  Firm  n-itli  Doniextic 
Demand  Good  —  Ohio  River  FnrniKhes 
Vent  Transportation. 

Little  improvement  in  the  local 
fuel  situation  was  noted  during  the 
past  week.  The  ear  supply  to  the 
mines  continues  low  but  with  enough 
betterment  to  give  hopes  to  the  coal 
man  that  a  decided  improvement  is  not 
far  off. 

Prices  continue  firm  both  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  ends  of  the  trade. 
Many  domestic  consumers  wait  until 
they  can  get  smokeless  coal,  but  the 
small  industrial  user  is  buying  where 
and  what  he  can  get  at  retail  prices. 

A  good  deal  of  business  is  being 
dene  with  buyers  from  the  Lake  and 
Canadian  districts  who  are  eager  for 
the  best  grades  of  gas  coal  and  in  some 
instances  it  is  reported  they  have  paid 
as  high  as  $7.25  a  ton  for  anywhere 
near  immediate  delivery. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  with 
the  first  of  June  there  was  to  have  been 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  from 
the  retailer,  but  the  change  did  not 
occur.  The  demand  from  the  householder 
continues  good,  many  orders  being  taken 
for  delivery  during  June  and  July. 

It  is  ne.xt  to  impossible  to  gage  the 
prices  for  coal  at  the  mines.  The  range 
of  prices  varies  greatly.  In  some 
cases  as  high  as  $7.25  for  best  grades 
is  being  paid  at  the  mines  for  spot 
cars. 

The  retailers  are  being  favored  with 
continued  shipments  down  the  Ohio 
which  highway  is  still  furnishing  the 
one  best  transport  for  the  local  trade. 

Retail  prices  are  as  follows: 


JJituniiiioiis  hinip  (Iclivcrtii 
Rituiniiious  nut    delivcrtNl     .  . 
UituiMiiinusriiii-of-iiiim-tit'liveri-<I.  .  . 
S!iioki-!r>s  hiiiipdcliv(>ri-(l    ,  . 
SnK)ki-lf>sniii-of-iiiine<lc!ivrn'«i 
.\nthrafitc'«ifIiv€Tf<!.  .  - 


$8  00«>$8  25 
t6  00li>7   30 
$7  25 
$9  25 
$8  50 
$14  00 


COLUMBUS 

Reduced  Car  Supply  and  Embargoes 
Hold  Up  Production — Industrials  and 
Utilities  Are  Hard  Pressed  for  Fuel — 
Domestic  Trade  Is  in  Bad  Shape — 
Prices  Are  Advancing. 

The  Ohio  coal  trade  shows  little 
change  from  the  previous  week  as  far 
as  production  is  concerned.  Reduced 
car  supply  and  embargoes  are  holding 
up  both  production  and  shipments,  and 
commercial  users  are  suffering  as  a 
consequence.  Available  tonnage  is 
quickly  snatched  up  and  purchasing 
agents  from  large  users  are  scouring 
the  country  for  fuel.  Little  hope  of 
improvement  in  the  car  supply  is  held 
out,  although  it  is  promised  that  a 
better  run  of  cars  will  be  had  during 
July. 

Manufacturing  concerns  in  northern 
Ohio  and  in  Michigan  are  on  short  fuel 
rptions    and    in   some   cases   the   plants 


am;  on  ))art  time.  Public  service  con- 
cerns are  operating  from  hand  to 
mouth.  State  institutions  and  hospitals 
are  fairly  well  supp'ied.  But  on  lire 
wliolc  the  steam  trade  is  in  a  strenuous 
condition  and  many  industries  r.re  on 
the   point  of  being  suspended. 

Domestic  trade  is  also  in  bad  shape. 
Retail  stocks  are  so  light  and  tlealers 
art  now  booking  orders  for  delivery 
when  the  coal  is  available  and  at  the 
I)rices  prevailing  at  that  time.  Re- 
tail prices  arc  increasing  as  the  price 
at  the  mines  advances. 

The  usual  margin  now  'taken  by 
dealers,  over  and  above  the  cost  at  the 
mine  and  freight  charges,  is  $2.25  per 
ton.  Pocahontas  is  quite  scarce  and 
little  is  coming  into  the  Columbus  mar- 
ket. Other  West  Virginian  grades  are 
more  plentiful  although  the  tonnage  is 
not  large.  Hocking,  I'omeroy  and  Jack- 
son grades  constitute  the  large  part  of 
the  coal  for  domestic  purposes. 

In  general  production  in  Ohio  fields 
is  said  to  be  about  45  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal. For  the  various  fields  production 
is  as  follows:  Eastern  Ohio,  42i  per 
cent;  Hocking  Valley  and  Pomeroy 
Bend,  45  per  cent;  Jackson,  40  per 
cent;  Cambridge,  35  per  cent;  Crooks- 
ville,  50  per  cent. 

Prices  at  the  mines  of  the  principal 
coals  used  in  Ohio  are: 

Hocking  lump $5   00  lu  )5   75 

lIockinK  niiiu'-nin             5   00  lo  5   75 

tloi-king  Hr-n-cninftH 4   75  tw     5   50 

I'oniiruy  liniip 5    25  to  6   25 

!*onit'roy  niitif-niM 5.  00  to  6  00 

PonuToy  Acri-fniiiK-..        5   00  to  5   75 

Wi>.st  \  irKiniu  splinli,  Iiintp 5    25  to  6.25 

Wot  N'ireiniii  niinc-rnii    5    00  to  6   00 

West  \'irRiniu  HiTt'criinir^ 4  75  to  5  75 

Poctihonlus  lump.          6   50  to  7   50 

Porahoiitas  niin<-rnn          6   25  to  7   25 

I'oraholititf*  (uTrf'llitiii.- ,     .  6.001O  7.00 


.MILWAUKEE 

Impruvfd  Rail  Conditions  Serve  To 
Muhe  the  Coal  Situation  Someivhat 
Easier  —  Anthracite  Receipts  by  Lake 
Are  More  Liberal  Than  Those  of  Soft 
Coal — Prices  Hold  Steady. 

The  coal  situation  at  Milwaukee  has 
become  somewhat  easier,  due  to  a  bet- 
ter movement  by  rail,  and  dealers  now 
talk  more  hopefully  of  being  able  to 
meet  future  demands.  The  supply  of 
anthracite  by  Lake  is  more  satisfac- 
tory than  that  of  soft  coal  and  many 
consumers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  put  in  their  supplies  for 
next  winter. 

There  has  been  no  opportunity  thus 
far  to  accumulate  either  hard  or  soft 
coal  in  the  yards,  as  the  outward  move- 
ment keeps  about  an  even  pace  with 
receipts.  Small  dealers  are  accorded 
coal  quite  sparingly  and  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  meet  their  orders.  The 
spring  price  schedule  is  adhered  to,  de- 
spite the  temptation  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  give  prices  a  lift. 

During  April  and  May  last  year  the 
various  dock  yards  received  162,033 
tons  of  hard  coal  and  644,010  tons  of 
soft  coal  by  Lake.  This  year  the  rec- 
ord of  receipts  by  Lake  for  the  two 
months  show  127,100  tons  of  anthra- 
cite and  154,962  tons  of  soft  coal.  The 
combined  loss  of  coal  tonnage  for  the 
two  months,  as  against  last  year,  is 
.523,981  tons. 
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«T,    ,  niTm  Jobbers  sav  there  is  scarcely  any  free     $7.75.     Screenings  from   gas  coal   are 

ST    LOUIS  ^^^j  ^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^^,  ^^^^^^^  j^     q„„ted  at  around  $7.25      Non-gas  coa 

Conditions  Show  Improvement,  but  Car  around  Detroit      Nearly  the  entire  from    the    same    district    is    quoted    at 

Supply  Is  Short  and   Tonnage  in  De-  "^J  f^"^^^^,    ^^^ii^ble    is   coming   from  $7.50@$8;     mine-run.     $7@$7.25     and 

,nand -  High    Prices    PreraU  -  Labor  ^^^PP'/;^"",,^  ^-.^  ,  ,„,^„  ^,,,^^,  from  screenings.    $5.50@$G.      Western    Ken^ 

Trotibles  in  All  Field,.  .          ,    i^^iana  t'^''^^^    '""P   '^   sellmg   at   $5  25@$5.50 

This    week    shows    considerable    im-  '%",7ohio  c'?al  Is  quoted  at  the  mines  at   mine-    mine-run,   $5@$5.25;    screen- 

provement  in  the  matter  of  transporta-  ^^^  ^  ghort-ton  basis  at  about  $5  to  $5.25     '"Ss,  $4.25     $4.oa^ 

tion,    especially    in    the    St.    Louis    ter-  f^^  iu„,p.  $4.75  to  $5  for  mine-run  and  BIRMINGHAM 

minals    although  conditions  are  not  yet  ^^out  $4.75  for  slack.    With  the  present  ^^  ^^^^^.^^.  ^,^^^^  ^^.  p,.^^-. 

normal.  condition   of   car   supply,    many   of   the  wLh     c^nme  Public  Utilities  Face 

A  few  -b-^^r^:- ,t    eTcepS  ^'^^-^    ^'^f   T'^''   '"""'    '^^T  bS  Z.^::^:^!:^":^  sScl>JlVoiZn. 

supply  IS  about  35  per  cent,  excepting  various  local  consumers  are  not  being 

for    mines    that    run    on    railroad    coal  .^duggd    at   the    mines,   the    operators  ""'<'• 

and    the    railroad    demand    for    coal    is  ^           ^^^^.^^^    ^^    l^^d    available    cars  The    activity    of    the    trade    in    the 

heavy  in  all  fields,  with  its  usual  abuses^  with  mine-run.  Birmmgham    section    is    ;;eg«lf  ^d    en; 

TV,o    r,iinp<;    that    do    not   load    railroad                .        .         »,      •                      *    • tire  y  bv   the   supply  of  cars  available 

Joal  do  not  get  many  cars  and  in  time         Anthrac.t^No    •n^P'-ov^"!^"*    ^   ^P"  f„r  the  mines;  the  percentage  of  equip- 

W  thei^   organiTation.  P^""'  '"  *^^  '^"PP  >'  n  .     >  u          m  t  ment  furnished  the  past  week  has  been 

In    the     SuS     field     commercial  I'very  of  the  s.ock  in  Detroit  being   ong  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^           .^^^  p„i„d. 

mines  eet  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  referred     and      uncertain.        Meantime  Louisville  &  Nashville  furnished 

Hs  a  week     The  prices  in  this  district  orders   are   accumulating   on   the  books  33     ^^  ^^  per  cent  of  the  equip- 

Irfas  liehas  $5  for  lump,  egg,   and  of  the  retailers  and  household  consum-  ^^^    Southern    Ry.   about 

treenings^     and*  $4.50     for     mine-run.  -^s   are   complaining    at  their   inabiliy  50  per  cent  and  the  Frisco  road  approx- 

Scme    of    the    regular    operators    hold  to  obtain  coal   ordered   for  delivery   in  .^^^          ^^            ^^^^       This    condition 

theTr  prices  do Jn  to  about  $3.50@$4.  April   and   May.     Uncertainty  concern  ^  ^^  ^^^     ^^^^.         ^^hedules     at    the 

In  thrMtOUve  field  conditions  are  '"g   prices    adds    to    the   unsatisfactory  ^.^J   ^^^    ^^^j^^^,      ^^^^^^^    produc- 

somewhat   similar!  with    the    exception  ^^Pect  of  the  situation.  ^.^^ 

that  the  prices  are  from  about  $3@  Lake  Trade— Coal  for  movement  to  yery  little  fuel  is  to  be  had  in  the 
S-!  50  The  railroad  tonnage  from  both  the  northwest  is  arriving  at  Lake  load-  ^^.^^  market.  Inquiries  from  abroad 
of  these  fields  is  heavy.  ing  docks  in  somewhat  larger  quantity,  continue  to  be  received  for  heavy  re- 
in the  Carterville  field  mines  are  idle  though  the  supply  is  still  restricted  by  quirgments.  Considerable  bunkerage 
pxcenting  where  railroad  coal  is  being  shortage  of  railroad  facilities.  Many  ^p^i  j^  moving  by  rail  and  water  to 
loaded  especially  on  the  Missouri  Pa-  of  the  carriers  are  obliged  to  make  the  Pensacola,  Mobile  and  New  Orieans. 
cific  Other  roads  show  fairer  treat-  upbound  trip  for  ore,  without  cargo  and  Quotations  on  mine-run  coal  are  as  fol- 
ment  for  commercial  loading.  i"  numerous  instances  considerable  dif-  ,o,vs  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines: 

The  mine  prices  in  this  field  are  close  ficulty  has  been  experienced  in  gettmg     ,,,^^^  ^reek *1  SS?|ilS 

to  abou^  $3.75  for  domestic  sizes.  Here  coal  enough  to  fuel  the  ships.  Ca.,ab,>_^_ :::;:;::::::::    ^  ^l  II 

and  there  some  operator  disregards  .^^  Kn'^imf :•::;::::::::::::  350I4.00 

contracts   and   orders   and   sells   on   the                                                                                  carbon  11m -  „  „„   ^    u 

open  market,  especially  in  the  Duquoin                                South  Domestic  prices  are  as  follows,  f.o.b. 

field    at  whatever  it  will  bring.                                                                    mines  for  lump  sizes: 

In  St.  Louis  proper  the  domestic  de-  ,nm«viiiK  Calmb""'               ..........:...;:;    4  7ol '  oc  * 

mand  is  easy,  while  the  steam  require-  LOUISVILLE  Xk  cr.-ek t  ^S'"  5  22 

ment  exceeds  the  supply.     This  condi-  Market    Advances    Steadily,    with    Gas    Carbon  Hill 730         ' 

tion    prevails    throughout    the    country  and  DoTnestic  Fuel  in  Strong  Demand—  c^!!i^^°::\::::y. ..:::.::::::::]:    i.bi 

districts,   excepting   that   domestic    call  Car  Supply  Improves  Little — Local  Do-  __ 

is  quite  good,  especially  on  Carterville,  mestic  Stocking  Is  Light.  ~                                             ~~ 

which  is  not  available.                                         Prices    continue    advancing    steadily  WcSt 

Very    little    anthracite    is    coming    in  ^^^  (.j^^  Kentucky  mines,  with   Western 

and  something  like  20  cars  of  smokeless  Kentucky  showing  an  especially  strong     : 

in   the    past    week,   with    no    Arkansas,  n^arket    on    account    of    heavy    buying  g^j^  FRANCISCO 

The  coke  supply  is  exhausted  here,  ex-  ^^.^^    the    Chicago,    and    Northwestern  j     w     <, 

cepting    a    little    byproduct.      There    is  district.     Gas  coal  from   Eastern  Ken-  Many    St^^inuihips     Bunkered     He  e— 

no  change  in  retail  prices.  tuckv   is   in   quite   strong  demand,  and  Coal    and   Bunkering    Faaltttes    Sat^s- 

production    is    far    short    of    require-  factory. 

DETROIT  ments..  Steamships     coming     here     in     good 

„         .    J    f.              Production    of    block    coal    continues  numbers  are  bunkered  by  the  King  Coal 

Movement  of  Coal  Into  O^^^^'^^fJ^'-^'^^-  ijpht  in  view  of  the  strong  market  that  Co.     with     fuel     shipped     from     Utah. 

tailed    by    Deficiency    «/     J/<^"f P"[ .«;  has  been  experienced  for  mine-run  gas  go^e  of  the  vessels  are  from   the   At- 

,i„„_/»d»«0-.a;  P/a«<«  Are^^^^^^^  coals.     Other  than  gas  coals  are  meet-  ,^„ti^,     ,ome     from     South     American 

SV,orf§j<PP/y-^"/NCoa;SHP7>'i/Co'«e8  j          jt,,  ^  strong  demand  in  domestic  .^       ^nd    others    from     the     Orient. 

from    Ohio -Anthracite    Situation    Is  ^.^^^^  although   non-gas   steam   coal   is  \^^^;^    steam.ships    are    in    addition    to 

Sot  Improved.  ^^^  q^j^^,   go   actively   sought   after  as  ^j^^.  ^^^^^  carriers  that  steam  from  this 

BituminoiLs— While  the  railroads  re-  pj^er  grades.  port  to  every  part  of  the  globe, 
port  that  coal  is  coming  into  I>etroit  Retailers  report  that  business  is  ,^^^  ^^^  ^[.^^^  ^.^nig  here  for  fuel  on 
rather  more  freely,  local  jobbers  and  practically  at  a  standstill  as  the  pub-  ^^^.^.^unj  of  the  satisfactory  quality  of 
wholesalers  are  still  finding  it  difficult  jjc  jg  not  stocking  on  the  present  mar-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^1  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^^  ^„  ^^^^er  variety 
tc,  provide  stock  for  their  customers,  j^gt,  and  is  waiting  for  steam  and  gas  ^^  ^^^j  '.^  obtainable  here  which  is  as 
The  steam-coal  situation  is  apparently  stocks  to  be  filled,  and  for  a  produc-  ^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^p  ytah  prod- 
somewhat  easier  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  tion  increase  to  force  lower  prices.  ^^^^^  reason  of  the  expeditious 
though  the  shortage  of  transportation  jhere  has  been  little  improvement  ^^^,J^^'^^  ^^  ^^^i^.^  they  are  bunkered.  In 
facilities  continues  to  prevent  move-  ;„  car  supply,  although  transportation  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  vessels  either  called  at 
ment  of  anything  like  a  normal  volume  for  May  has  been  slightly  over  40  per  „  , " .  '  ^ggj  valuable  space  in 
of  shipments  into  the  local  market.             cent,  which  is  better  than  conditions  in  "^^^^,.^^^  ^.^^^.;  ^.oai. 

Users    of    steam    coal,    in    most    in-     April.                  t,     .     ,       ,                1   ;=  The  bituminous  prices,  f.o.b.,  mines, 
stances,  have  little  more  than  three  or         AH   Eastern   Kentucky   lump   coal   is     ^^^^,^^^,g    u^^,^  ^nd  Wyoming,  per  net 

four  oavs' suppl:   ahead,  while  many  of     now   quoted   at   around    $7.50   to    »»   a  follows:     Stove  and   lump, 

the  industrial  plants  are  practically  de-     ton,  while  mine-run  gas  coal  is  quoted     t  n.  ^  3^^,. 
oendent  on  a  hand-to-mouth  supply.           at    $8,    some    being   bought    at    around     $4.      Ihe  bunKi     p 
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FAIRMONT 

Poor  Production  Is  Due  to  Dearth  of 
Cars  and  Abnence  of  Men  from  the 
Mines  —  Output  One-Third  of  Capac- 
ity— Tidewater  Is  Embargoed  Again — 
P.  &  L.  E.  Begins  To  Move  Coal. 

Production  was  as  poor  in  the  Fair- 
mont and  other  northern  West  Virginia 
fields  during  the  final  workinj?  period  of 
May  as  it  had  been  at  any  time  during 
the  entire  month,  a  dearth  of  cars  being 
the  principal  factor  in  curtailing  pro- 
duction. On  Tuesday,  May  25,  many 
miners  absented  themselves  from  the 
mines  in  order  to  be  at  the  polls  so 
that  comparatively  little  coal  was  pro- 
duced. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  the  week, 
there  was  a  better  run  of  cars  on  the 
Monongahela  R.R.  than  usual,  but  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  week  the  supply 
dwindled  to  quite  material  extent.  The 
number  of  mines  idle  on  the  Monongah 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  during 
the  la.';t  three  days  of  the  week  aver- 
aged about  100  or  more  per  day.  Tak- 
ing the  week  as  a  whole,  northern  West 
Virginia  mines  were  not  receiving  more 
than  enough  cars  to  enable  them  to 
work  more  than  35  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity. 

Curtis  Bay  was  under  its  periodical 
embargo  again  so  that  tidewater  ship- 
ments were  more  or  less  limited;  the 
embargo  resulting  from  heavy  ship- 
ments to  tidewater  during  the  week 
ended  May  22. 

Despite  the  tidewater  embargo  most 
northern  West  Virginia  coal  was  being 
shipped  to  eastern  markets,  Lake  ship- 
ments showing  no  material  increase  in 
volume  over  previous  weeks. 

It  was  possible  to  ship  more  cars 
over  the  Monongahela  road  in  the  last 
week  of  May  than  during  the  previous 
week,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Pitts- 
bui-gh  &_Lake  Erie  had  begun  to  move 
coal  from  Brownsville  for  the  first  time 
in  a  month  and  a  half. 

Between  privately  owned  cars  and 
assigned  cars,  mines  in  northern  West 
Virginia  found  it  impossible  to  ship 
much  Commercial  fuel  during  the  last 
week  of  the  month,  the  railroads  secur- 
ing the  bulk  of  production  for  their 
own  use. 


PITTSBURGH 

Better   Car   Supplies    Are    Promised — 
Spot  Market  Offerings  Are  Light. 

According  to  estimates  made  in 
Pittsburgh  coal  circles,  compliance  with 
last  week's  instructions  of  the  Car 
Ser\-ice  Commission  to  the  railroads, 
in  the  matter  of  furnishing  coal  cars, 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  at  least 
oae-third   in   the   number   of  cars   fur- 


nished the  mines  in  this  district.  Car 
supplies  had  been  running  at  about  37 
per  cent  of  full  quotas,  while  the  order 
calls  for  priority  up  to  50  per  cent.; 
cars  beyond  that  amount  were  to  be 
furnished  to  other  industries  up  to  50 
per  cent.,  any  surplus  that  might  then 
be  left  being  applicable  to  coal. 

Pittsburgh  coal  operators  were  some- 
what irritated  by  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  at  last  week's  convention 
here  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association,  particularly  the  statement 
that  since  coal  is  being  produced  in  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  9,500,000 
tons  weekly  and  the  current  require- 
ments are  8,000,000  tons  then  there  is 
a  surplus  of  production.  The  correct- 
ness of  both  figures  is  denied,  while  it 
is  pointed  out  that  coal  is  largely  a 
local  matter;  coal  may  be  extremely 
scarce  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  while 
it  may  be  plentiful  at  some  Southern 
or  Western  points. 

It  is  plain  that  quite  small  quanti- 
ties of  coal  are  being  offered  in  the 
Pittsburgh  market,  with  buyers,  both 
on  the  part  of  industries  and  export- 
ers, ready  to  pay  more  than  $7  to  get 
coal.  If  the  limited  offerings  are  due 
to  producers  shipping  large  tonnages 
on  contracts,  then  the  operators  in- 
volved cannot  be  blamed,  as  the  con- 
tract shipments  realize  very  much  less 
than  the  spot  market.  Market  prices 
for  spot  shipment  range  \vithin  the 
limits  of  $7  and  $8  per  net  ton  at  mine, 
Pittsburgh  district,  for  mine-run. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Car  SiipplicH  Improve  Slowly  —  Coke 
lienehex  furiiaccH  and  Coal  Is  Supplied 
to  liy product  Otienn — ■NeyotiatiiinH  Are 
Iteyinniny  on  Furnace — Coke  Co^itraetK. 

Cur  supplies  in  the  Connellsville  re- 
gion have  continued  to  increase,  thouf^h 
at  a  decidedly  slow  rate.  In  the  de- 
livery of  coke  there  is  a  greater  im- 
provement, as  much  coke  that  has  been 
stalled  en  route  for  a  long  time  is 
now  reaching  the  blast  furnaces. 

While  this  clearing  of  the  tracks  rep- 
resents in  itse'f  only  a  temporary  gain 
to  the  furnaces,  it  of  cou-.-se  releases 
cars  which,  if  returned  promptly  to 
the  region,  will  increase  the  suppjies 
further.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  are  now  functioning  al- 
most normal,  as  regards  the  Connells- 
ville region,  while  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  is  doing  better,  particularly 
in  the  movement  of  solid  train  loads. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  supplies  of  coal  to  the  byprod- 
uct ovens,  particularly  those  in  the 
Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys,  and 
the  increase  in  byproduct  coke  manu- 
facture in  the  past  three  or  four  weeks 
is  probably  greater  than  the  increase 
in  the  Connellsville   region. 

Taking  the  blast  furnaces  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  they  are  now  oper- 
ating at  the  rate  of  about  37,000,000 
gross  tons  of  pig  iron  a  year,  against 
a  40,000,000-ton  rate  in  March  and  a 
rate  of  less  than  30,000.000  tons  when 
the  rail  strike  was  as  its  worst. 

Offerings  of  Connellsville  coke  for 
spot  shipment  continue  quite  light,  so 
light  that  former  prices  'are  easily 
maintained  even  though  many  consum- 
ers prefer  to  do  without  rather  than 
pay  such  prices.  The  market  is  quot- 
able at  S15  spot  furnace  and  $16  for 
spot   foundry   coke. 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Week 

Mijy  15h 8.764.0Cfl 

Dailvavcrage 1.46l.00li 

.Mav  22'. 9.252, ore 

Daily  aveniEC 1.342.0CO 

-Mav  29,-  ..  ..  9.425.000 

Daily  avc-rage.      .  ,.  LS'i  rro 


-1920 

r'alendar  Year 

to  Date 

193,111,000 

1,660,000 

202,363,000 

1,655.000 

211.789.000 

1>5I.000 

'Aeck 
11.436.000 
1.406,000 
8,724,000 
1,454,000 
7.938,000 
l.49«.0Ofl 

1919(a) . 

Calendar  Year 

to  Date 

158.415,000 

1.362,000 

167,139,000 

1.367,000 

175.077.000 

I  365.000 


ANTHRACITE 


May  15. 

.May  22. 
May  29. 


V.eck 
1.726.000 
1,797,000 
1,850.000 

19ZU . 

C  alendar  Year 

to  Date 

31,256.000 

33.053.000 

34.8C1  OOfl 

Week 
1.751,000 
1.673.000 
1.798.  (ion 

-1919  (.1) 

Calendar  Year 

to  Date 

28,678.000 

30.351.00(1 

li.649.00<l 

BEEHIVE  COKE 

I'liitiil    .><tiit<->   Totnl 


\'av  29 

1920r 
428,000 


■  Week  lOndwI 
May  22 

192W. 
415,000 


Mav  31  1920 

1919  toDat.- 

256,000  8,937,000 

.  I. •■?,-,  than  one  day'b  production  <lurinK  New  \  fuTK  week  to  e<iuAli/i>  niimtxT  nf  di 
I 'tr  the  two  yean*,    fr  Revified  from  last  report,    c  Subject  t«>  rovision. 

(.Ml  ficures  in  net  toiirj.t 


1919 
Ii>  I'aU'.i 
8.182.000 
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Negotiations  on  furnace-coke  con- 
tracts for  the  second  half  of  the  year 
are  beinp  resumed,  but  in  very  re- 
served manner,  neither  bids  nor  offers 
hnvinjr  yet  been  made.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  most  of  the  business  will 
be  done  at  flat  prices  or  on  a  ratio 
b:isis,  relative  to  the  current  price  of 
basic  pifj  iron  at  valley  furnaces.  Some 
operators  have  intimated  that  they 
mitrht  be  willing:  to  do  business  on  a 
4-to-l  basis,  which  would  make  nearly 
$11  for  coke  at  the  present  quotation 
o1  $4:^.">0  for  pig  iron.  Some  other 
operators,  havins'  in  mind  the  possibil- 
ity iif  a  d.?cline  in  pifr  iron,  would  pre- 
fer to  close  at  a  flat  price  of  $10.  In 
foundry  coke  there  is  a  little  inquiry 
on  contract,  but  not  much. 

The  market  is  quotable  at  $1-')  for 
spot  furnace.  .$1*;  for  spot  foundry  and 
$11@$12  for  contract  foundry,  per  net 
ton  at  ovens. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connells- 
ville  region  in  the  week  ended  May  22 
at  18.5.728  tons,  an  increase  of  7,478 
tons.  Before  the  rail  strike  production 
was  running  at  about  245,000  tons 
weekly. 


Inland  East  shipments.  Prices  at  tide- 
water markets  remained  about  on  the 
same  level. 

Production  losses  far  outstripped  the 
output  of  the  Pocahontas  field  at  the 
end  of  May  and  conditions  were  not  as 
satisfactory  as  they  might  have  been. 
Production  was  much  below  50  per  cent. 
There  was  coked  in  the  Pocahontas 
held  I1,8G3  tons  of  coal. 

A  return  to  normal  conditions  at 
some  of  the  western  points  of  inter- 
change was  reflected  in  an  increased 
western  movement  of  Pocahontas  coal. 
Continued  congestion  at  tidewater  im- 
))ede<l  to  some  extent  the  return  of 
equipment  from  the  seaboard. 
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POCAHONTAS  AND  TUG   RIVER 

BetUr  Car  Suppli/  from  the  Wexf  Per- 
mits Larger  Productw>i  af  N.  &  W. 
Mines — Increased  Slii/jmeuts  Go  to  the 
Lukes  and  West — Congestion  Continues 
at  Tide. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  production 
in  the  smokeless  fields  of  southern  West 
Virginia  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at 
the  end  of  May  by  virtue  of  a  some- 
what better  car  supply,  the  improve- 
ment being  due  to  a  larger  run  of  cars 
from  Western  territory.  Because  of 
the  larger  number  of  cars  from  the 
West,  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
empties  returned  from  tidewater  and 
other  eastern  terminals  for  all  the 
fields  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  The 
■western  supply  was  used  largely  for 
Tug  River  territory. 

While  tidewater  terminals  were  se- 
curing by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
smokeless  product  originating  on  the 
N.  &  W.,  yet  there  was  a  growing 
volume  of  smokeless  moving  westward. 
.\  part  of  the  west-bound  shipments 
was  destined  for  Lake  dumping. 

Improvement  from  a  production 
standpoint  was  more  noticeable  in  the 
Tug  River  field,  in  the  week  ended  May 
29,  than  in  the  neighboring  Pocahontas 
field,  chiefly  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  cars  from  the  West,  Tug 
River  mines  usually  depending  on  the 
western  supply. 

While  there  was  greater  regularity 
in  work  at  the  mines,  still  Tug  River 
plants  were  not  producing  more  than 
.")(»  per  cent  of  potential  capacity.  How- 
ever, with  larger  loadings  it  was  pos- 
sible to  increase  western  shipments  and 
especially  Lake  consignments,  without 
in   any   way   decreasing   tidewater   and 


LOGAN    AND    THACKER 

Trtnispartation  Sitaation  Is  Serious  iw 
//((■  Loyun  Field — Logan  Coal  Will  Go 
West  H7ie»  Cars  Are  Returned  from 
That  Section — T hacker  Mines  Are  Shut 
Dou-n.  by  Labor  Agitation. 

No  headway  was  made  by  the  mines 
of  the  Logan  field  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  coal  mined  during  the  final 
working  period  of  May,  production  still 
being  under  140,000  tons.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  Logan  field  was  serious  from 
a  transportation  standpoint,  the  limited 
supply  of  cars  from  the  West  being  a 
large  factor  in  reducing  production 
here.  It  was  believed  however  that  the 
first  week  of  June  might  bring  some 
relief  in  the  way  of  more  coal  cars 
delivered  to  eastern  lines. 

No  relief  during  the  latter  part  of 
May  had  been  obtained  from  the  efforts 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Little  increase  in  production  may 
be  looked  for  until  more  Western  cars 
are  received;  nor  is  it  likely  that  there 
will  be  much  Logan  coal  shipped  west 
ward  until  there  is  some  assurance  that 
cars  will  be  returned  for  re-loading.  On 
the  other  hand  Lake  shipments  from 
the  field  did  appear  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Virtually  the  entire  output  of  the 
Guyan  mines  found  its  way  to  tide- 
water during  the  entire  month  of  May, 
partly  because  of  transportation  condi- 
tions described  and  partly  because  of 
higher  prices  prevailing  at  the  sea- 
hoard. 

Between  a  car  shortage  and  labor 
agitation  in  the  Thacker  field  in  the 
last  week  of  May,  there  was  a  heavy 
production  loss,  there  being  fully  a 
S.*)  per  cent  loss  from  a  shortage  of 
cars,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  8.5,000 
tons.  Many  mines  had  been  shut  down 
as  a  result  of  labor  trouble,  ncAV  im- 
pending. 

The  output  of  the  field  as  a  whole 
was  not  much  above  40  per  cent  during 
the  final  week  of  May.  Organizers  and 
agitators  are  even  dictating  to  new 
companies  just  preparing  to  begin 
operations  as  well  as  to  established 
companies,  and  the  prospect  for  a  large 
output  in  the  Thacker  field  is  not  bright. 

Nearly  the  entire  output  is  being 
shipped  to  tidewater  although  there  has 
been  a  slight  growth  in  Lake  ship- 
ments and  in  shipments  to  the  Inland 
West. 


NEW  RIVER  AND  WINDING  GULF 

Production  of  Gulf  Mines  Is  Seriouslg 
Curtailed  by  Virginian  Ry.  Strike — 
Idleness  Is  Also  Quite  General  at  C.  & 
O.  Mines  Throughout  the  New  River 
Field. 

New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  produc- 
tion was  cut  down  to  quite  a  material 
extent  in  the  final  week  of  May  not  . 
only  by  a  car  shortage  on  both  the  Vir- 
ginian and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroads 
but  also  by  other  causes. 

When  Sewell's  Point  (the  tidewater 
pier  of  the  Virginian  Ry.)  became  af- 
fected by  the  railroad  strike  at  Prince- 
ton, W.  Va.,  production  on  the  Vir- 
ginian was  brought  almost  to  a  stand- 
still. 

The  little  coal  which  was  shipped 
over  the  Virginian  found  its  way  to 
tidewater.  The  new  Sewell's  Point 
Coal  Exchange  was  put  in  commission 
on  .Tune  1  and  it  was  believed  that  this 
exchange  would  prove  quite  beneficial 
in  making  increased  dumpings  possible. 

While  there  was  no  strike  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  yet  mines  on  that 
road  had  a  poor  car  supply  throughout 
the  week;  absence  of  a  number  of 
miners  from  work  on  election  day  also 
affected  production  to  some  extent. 

Idleness  was  quite  general  in  the 
New  River  field  throughout  the  last 
w  eek  of  May.  Insofar  as  the  limited 
production  permitted,  tidewater  con- 
signments were  heavy,  so  heavy  in 
fact  that  no  New  River  coal  remained 
for  Inland  Western  markets  and  for 
the  Lakes.  Little  effort  was  made, 
however,  to  send  much  coal  westward, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  cars 
back  into  West  Virginia  for  reshipment. 

Coke  shipments  to  Western  markets 
were  much  larger  than  coal  shipments. 
Prices  ofl'ered  for  New  River  smokeless 
at  tidewater  were  from  $7  and  upward. 


VIRGINIA 

Mi)ies  Produce  Half  of  Capacity — Cars 
Are  Held  Due  to  Overloading — Coal 
Goes  to  Tide. 

Car  shortages  forced  production 
downward  in  the  Virginia  fields  during 
the  last  week  of  May  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  the  output  amounting  to  only  a 
little  over  104,000  tons;  on  the  other 
hand  lack  of  cars  had  entailed  a  loss 
reaching   72,000   tons. 

With  car-shortage  losses  running  so 
high,  mines  were  unable  to  produce  as 
niuch  as  half  of  potential  capacity,  car 
shortage  losses  alone  accounting  for  a 
.'il  per  cent  loss.  Labor-shortage  and 
car-shortage  losses  combined  amounted 
to  about  80,000  tons;  a  shortage  of  man 
power  entailing  a  loss  of  7,.'!00  tons. 

From  the  figures  given  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  there  had  been  no  increase 
ill  the  supply  of  empties  as  a  result  of 
tlic  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
transportation  order.  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  scant  supply,  all  cars 
were  loaded  to  the  utmost.  That  re- 
sulted in  a  number  of  instances,  how- 
ever, in  cars  being  held  for  overloading, 
shipments  in  consequence  being  some- 
what impeded. 
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NORTHEAST  KENTUCKY 

Output  /}•■  Abtnit  45  Per  Cent  for  thf 
Field — Lake  Shipments  Slioic  a  Gain — 
Demand  fur  Steatn  and  Byproduct  Coal 
III  Unusualln  Strong. 

Out  of  a  potential  capacity  of  300,- 
540  tons,  only  136,650  tons  were  pro- 
duced, during  the  week  ended  May  29, 
in  the  Northeast  Kentucky  field;  the 
gross  loss  being  103,800  tons  or  55  per 
cent.  A  loss  of  159,725  tons  was  di- 
rectly attributable  to  a  scarcity  of  cars. 

Although  it  was  possible  to  produce 
little  move  coal  than  had  been  the  case 
during  the  previous  week,  nevertheless 
there  was  a  further  gain  in  Lake  ship- 
ments; one-fourth  of  the  output  being 
sent  to  the  Lakes  during  the  week  men- 
tioned. The  tonnage  to  the  Lakes  was 
ircx-eased  still  more  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  approximately  one-third  flowing 
to  the  Lakes  during  the  first  day  or 
two  of  June. 

Little  screened  or  lump  coal  was  be- 
ing handled,  most  of  the  output  being 
mine-run,  inasmuch  as  this  grade  of 
coal  commanded  about  as  high  a  price 
as  special  sizes.  There  was  little  de- 
mand for  domestic  fuel,  but  on  the 
t>lher  hand  the  call  for  steam  and  by- 
product coal  was  running  unusually 
sti-ong. 

KANAWHA 

Sliylit  Increase  in  Cars  Does  Not 
Su-eH  Production — Output  Is  About  iO 
Per  Cent  on  C.  &  O. — Continued  Short- 
age of  Equipment  frotn  Wester^i  Con- 
nections. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  cars  available  at  mines  in 
the  Kanawha  field  during  the  final  week 
of  May,  but  production  was  less  than  it 
had  been  in  the  preceding  week,  because 
on  May  2.5 — primary  election  day — 
most  of  the  miners  went  to  the  polls. 
During  the  week  in  question  there  was 
a  total  output  of  less  than  90,000  tons 
at  the  mines  in  the  field  supplied  by 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Production  was  not  more  than  35  or 
40  per  cent  of  normal,  except  at  mines 
served  by  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
road,  the  increased  number  of  empties 
at  such  mines  being  due  them  because 
of  a  previous  existing  deficit. 

The  continued  shortage  of  equipment 
in  the  field  was  largely  due  to  the  small 
number  of  cars  received  from  western 
connections.  While  there  appeared  to 
be  a  somewhat  larger  Lake  movement, 
still  far  below  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  for  previous  years,  ship- 
ments in  general  to  Western  markets 
were  limited  because  of  embargoes  on 
certain  roads  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Record  Time  Made  in  Reconstructing 
Mine  No.  18 — Car  Supply  Is  Still  at  a 
Standstill  —  Sunnyside  Mine  Resumes 
Operation. 

The  work   of  rebuilding   the  engine 
and  generator  rooms  at  mine  No.  IK,  of 


the  By-Products  Coke  Co.,  located  at 
West  Frankfurt,  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  Superintendent  W.  B.  Ward  has 
announced  that  a  resumption  of  mine 
operation  can  be  expected  shortly.  The 
fire  caused  much  damage,  practically 
destroying  the  engine  room,  the  gen- 
erator room  and  several  smaller  ad- 
jacent buildings. 

With  slight  repairs  the  generators 
and  hoisting  engines  will  be  almost  as 
good  as  new.  Brick  masons  and  work- 
men from  the  entire  surrounding  com- 
munity were  at  once  put  to  work  on 
the  reconstruction  work.  The  damage 
done  was  estimated  at  over  $150,000. 

The  car  supply  in  southern  Illinois  is 
still  at  a  standstill  with  no  prospect  of 
a  change  in  sight.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  mines  in  Saline  County,  near 
Harrisburg,  there  is  not  a  single  mine 
averaging  over  10  to  20  hours  per  week, 
actual   working   time. 

The  mines  at  Sesser  and  Valier  in 
Franklin  County  had  been  getting  a 
little  the  best  of  the  argument  in  car 
supply,  but  they  too  fell  back  with  the 
rest  during  the  month  of  May.  The 
mines  in  Saline  County,  which  are 
mostly  controlled  by  the  O'Gara  Coal 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  are  getting  four  days 
and  better  per  week. 

Operations  at  the  Sunnyside  mine, 
near  Herrin,  have  been  resumed  after 
a  shutdown  of  sevei-al  months.  The 
tipple  has  not  yet  been  completed,  how- 
ever it  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  permit 
the  hoisting  of  coal.  The  fire  destroyed 
the  washhouse,  tipple  and  other  build- 
ings around  the  plant. 

Another  large  deal  has  been  under 
negotiation  near  Zeigler,  east  of  here, 
whereby  the  W.  P.  Rend  Coal  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  proposed  a  trade  with  the 
Zeigler  Coal  Co.,  of  Zeigler,  for  ten  sec- 
tions of  land  in  Franklin  county  owned 
by  the  Rend  people,  for  nine  sections 
of  land  in  Williamson  owned  by  the 
Zeigler  Coal  Co. 


Canada 


VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

Important  Coal  Development  on  Van- 
couver Island  Noted  —  Pacific  Coast 
Coal  Mines.  Ltd..  Will  Spend  $500,000 
on  Its  Morden  and  Suquash  Plants  ■ — 
Big  Tracts  of  Coal  Held  hij  the  Corn- 
pan  y. 

Recently  on  assuming  the  position  of 
general  superintendent  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Coal  Jlines,  Ltd.,  George  Wilkin- 
son, late  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  for 
British  Columbia,  announced  that  his 
company  had  adopted  a  plan  for  the 
development  of  its  Vancouver  Island 
coal  properties  that  will  mean  the 
expenditure  immediately  of  some 
$500,000. 

Already  tlie  company  has  invested 
over  $2,000,000  in  the  opening  up  of  its 
Morden  Mine  which  is  to  develop  1,600 
acres  of  coal  land,  underlaid  by  the 
Douglas,  Newcastle  and  Wellington 
seams.  The  plant  is  thoroughly  mod- 
ern,  the   pit   head   and   screening   plant 


being  constructed  of  steel  and  rein- 
forced concrete. 

It  is  about  five  miles  from  the  mine 
to  tile  shipping  point  at  Boat  Harbor. 
transi)ortation  being  furnished  by  a 
standard  gage  railway.  At  Boat  Har- 
bor bunkers  have  been  erected  with  a 
capacity  of  5,000  tons  and  washing 
plants  also  have  been  installed.  The 
loading  is  done  by  a  conveyor  of  a 
capacity  of  750  tons  an  hour. 

The  Morden  mine  now  is  producing 
about  400  tons  of  coal  a  day  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  daily  output  will 
reach  1,000  tons  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  area  held  by  the 
company  at  this  point  will  yield  250,000 
tons  a  year  for  90  years. 

The  Suquash  holdings  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Coal  Mines,  Ltd.,  are  situated  on 
the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 
about  200  miles  north  of  Nanaimo.  The 
coal  field  there  is  one  of  the  largest  un- 
developed proved  areas  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  Pacific  company  owns 
some  10,000  acres  of  these  lands. 

Three  workable  seams  have  been  lo- 
cated at  a  moderate  depth.  The  mine 
workings  on  the  second  seam  now  are 
developed  to  a  point  where  from  300 
to  400  tons  daily  can  be  produced,  when 
a  second  opening  is  made  and  perma- 
nent shipping  facilities  are  provided. 
If  the  coal  seams  run  as  evenly  and  con- 
sistently over  the  whole  area,  as  in- 
dicated by  drilling  and  other  develop- 
ment on  a  portion  of  the  property,  then- 
the  company  will  have  sufficient  coal 
here  to  yield  500,000  tons  a  year  for 
264  years. 

The  Suquash  mine  was  closed  down 
with  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  re- 
sume operations  here  without  delay. 
.■\  modern  plant  will  be  installed. 


NICOLA-PRINCETON    COAL    FIELD 

Considerable  New  Developmtnt  Is 
I'lanned  —  Coalmont  Collieries,  Ltd.. 
Will-  Construct  Branch  Line  to  Market 
Larger  Output. 

The  Nicola-Princeton  coal  field  of 
British  Columbia  has  been  attracting 
attention  of  late  and  responsible  parties 
report  that  there  is  to  be  considerable 
new  development  in  this  section.  The 
Harvard  Coal  Co.,  of  Princeton,  re- 
cently sold  some  of  its  product  in  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
given   satisfaction. 

The  property  of  the  Coalmont  Col- 
ieries,  Ltd.,  also  is  to  be  extensively 
developed,  a  bond  issue  of  $600,000  hav- 
ing been  floated  among  Vancouver  City 
and  Calgary  citizens  to  finance  the  un- 
dertaking. 

A  tramway  is  to  be  constructed  for  a 
distance  of  2i  miles  between  the  Kettle 
Valley  Ry.  and  the  mine  shaft,  and 
<iuarters  will  be  provided  for  officials 
and  men  at  the  mine. 

This  work  will  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor  during  the  summer,  to  the  end 
that  transportation  facilities  may  be 
available  to  permit  a  much  larger  pro- 
duction than  at  present.  This  coal  is 
to  be  marketed  at  Vaicouver  and  else- 
where next  winter. 


Mine 
and  Company 

News 


ILLINOIS 

Harrisburjr — The  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  O'Gara  Coal  Co.  had  a  Ret- 
acquainted  meeting-  and  general  con- 
ference at  the  company's  offices  in  Har- 
risburs,  Saline  County,  111.,  recently. 
Among  the  officials  present  were  vice 
president  Frank  A.  Manley;  D.  B.  Mc- 
Gehee,  assistant  to  the  vice  president, 
of  Chicas'o;  General  Superintendent, 
Kalph  Brown  and  all  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  company's  various  mines  in 
Saline  County.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  such  meetings  to  be  held  at 
stated  intervals  in  the  future. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that 
O'Gara  mine  No.  12,  near  Harrisburg, 
which  has  been  shut  down  for  some 
time  to  have  extensive  repairs  made, 
will  resume  operations  as  soon  as  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  cars  can  be  secured. 
The  improvements  included  concreting 
the  shaft,  overhauling  the  mine  cars, 
building  a  new  cage,  improving  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  installing  new 
shakers  and  screens. 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis — Governor  Goodrich  of 
Indiana  and  members  of  the  state  pur- 
chasing committee  recently  discussed 
.the  possibility  of  the  state  buying  a 
coal  mine,  from  which  it  could  produce, 
partly  by  prison  labor,  the  l.iO,000  tons 
of  coal  needed  each  year  by  the  state 
penal  and  benevolent  institutions.  No 
decision  was  reached,  but  it  is  kno\vn 
that  the  governor  is  giving  the  matter 
some  consideration.  It  was  stated  that 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  will  fight  the  movement. 


NEW  YORK 

New  York — .\ndrade-Kyre,  Inc.,  has 
been  organized  to  carry  on  an  export 
trade  in  coal  and  coke.  The  officers 
are  C.  Andrade,  Jr.,  president;  T.  Law- 
rence Eyre,  vice-president  and  Wallace 
1)  Eyre,  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  And- 
rate  until  recently  was  treasurer  of  the 
Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation  and 
is  the  president  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
TVade  Association  of  New  York.  He 
in  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
dipping  of  the  .\merican  Manufactur- 
tfs'  .Association  and  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  National  Coal  .Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Eyre,  the  vice-pre.sident  of  the 
new  corporation,  is  a  state  senator  in 
Pennsylvania  and  is  well  known  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Bituminous  field. 
Wallace  D.  Eyre  is  the  son  of  Senator 
Eyre  and  has  oeen  associatid  with  his 
father  in  the  management  of  the  Eyre 
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Fuel  Co.  He  will  continue  with  the  lat- 
ter company.  The  offices  of  the  new 
company  which  will  specialize  in  the 
coal  export  business  are  located  at  80 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City. 


OHIO 

I'omeroy — The  largest  deal  occurring 
in  the  Pomeroy  Bend  field  was  consum- 
mated recently  when  the  Ebersbach  in- 
terests of  this  city  disposed  of  their 
big  coal  and  mining  properties  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Mining  Co.,  which  has 
large  dock  facilities  and  boats  on  the 
Lakes. 

The  deal  includes  all  the  coal  hold- 
ings of  the  Martin  Ebersbach  Co.  and 
Peacock  Coal  Co.,  together  with  all  the 
mining  equipment  and  power  plants 
used  in  connection  therewith. 

In  the  properties  sold  is  included  the 
leases  on  the  Charter  Oak  and  Rolling 
Mill  mines  containing  about  500  acres 
of  coal,  the  Forrest  Run  and  Dark  Hol- 
low mines  containing  about  2,000  acres 
of  coal,  together  with  about  600  acres 
of  land  where  their  big  Forrest  Run 
power  plant  is  located  and  the  Peacock 
Coal  works  located  at  Syracuse  in  con- 
nection with  which  there  is  about  4,000 
acres  of  valuable  coal  land. 

The  consideration  is  stated  to  be  not 
less  than  $2,500,000,  with  one-third  of 
the  amount  cash  in  hand. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh — The  Westmoreland  Coal 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  preparing 
to  install  a  revolving  dump,  conveying 
machinery  and  other  improvements  at 
its  Export  mine  at  Export,  Westmore- 
land County,  Pa.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  mines  in  the  Ii-win  gas-coal 
basin.  A.  J.  Cameron,  of  Irwin,  Pa.,  is 
general  superintendent  of  the  company. 

I'niontown — George  Whyel  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Superior  Connellsville 
Coal  Co.,  including  330  acres  of  Pitts- 
burgh seam  coal  in  Luzerne  Township, 
Fayette  County.  He  also  obtained 
options  for  180  additional  adjoining 
acres.  The  plant  will  be  electrified  and 
25  houses  erected  for  workmen.  Mr. 
Whyel  i)aid  ?  1,1 75,000  for  the  Superior 
holdings;  and  options  on  the  180  acres, 
known  as  the  Porter  and  West  tracts, 
will  be  exercised  for  $350,000.  Elec- 
trification of  the  plant  and  the  erection 
of  the  workmen's  houses  will  mean  an 
additicmal  expenditure  of  $100,000,  mak- 
ing the  entire  property  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $1,625,000  by  Mr.  Whyel.  The 
plant  is  between  Uniontown  and 
Brownsville  on  the  Monongahela  R.  R. 
Mr.  Whyel   is   a   member  of  the   Whyel 


Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Uniontown,  operat- 
ing     in      Fayette      and      Westmoreland 

counties. 

Johnstown — The  Guaranty  Coal  Co., 
of  Butler,  Pa.,  has  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  Messrs.  R.  T.  Marsh,  A.  E.  Koeh- 
ler  and  Wm.  Murphy,  of  Windber,  Pa., 
and  Wm.  Morley,  of  this  city.  The 
Guaranty  company  is  a  Pennsylvania 
corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $80,- 
000  and  controls  two  seams  of  coal  on 
G30  acres  located  near  Worthington, 
.Armstrong  County.  It  is  served  with 
a  12-car  siding  on  the  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter &  Pittsburgh  R.  R.  The  company, 
under  its  new  management,  con- 
t^iiiplates  extensive  improvements  and 
additional   development. 


VIRGINIA 

Dante — The  Clinchfield  Coal  Corpor- 
ation is  completing  arrangements  for 
extensive  enlargements  and  improve- 
ments at  its  local  mining  properties. 
It.  is  proposed  to  equip  completely  two 
additional  plants;  considerable  machin- 
ery and  equipment  will  be  installed,  in- 
cluding shaker  screens,  conveyors,  pick- 
ing tables,  loading  booms,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  construction  of  a  new  tipple. 
The  improvements  will  cost  about  $150,- 
000. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefleld — One  of  the  large  deals  re- 
cently consummated  in  southern  West 
Virginia  was  that  involving  the  pur- 
cha-se  by  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  one 
of  the  largest  producing  companies  in 
the  state,  of  all  the  holdings  of  the 
Pulaski  Iron  Co.  which  has  also  been 
operating  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Pulaski  company  only  a  short  time  ago 
acquired  the  holdings  of  the  Shawnee 
company  in  McDowell  County.  The 
purchase  includes  the  Shawnee  and 
Pulaski  collieries,  the  furnaces  and 
iron  properties  at  Pulaski  and  else- 
where, as  well  as  the  undeveloped  Bou- 
tier  tract. 

Wheeling — Arrangement.'^  have  been 
completed  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
for  the  purchase  of  all  the  surplus  coal 
produced  in  the  West  Virginia  mines  of 
the  Monongahela  Traction  Co.  The 
agieement  provides  for  the  delivery  to 
the  steel  company  of  approximately 
7,500  tons  of  coal  monthly.  The  mines 
of  the  company  are  located  in  the  Fair- 
mont field,  Monongalia,  Marion,  and 
Harrison  counties.  The  same  company 
is  also  securing  the  entire  output  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  mines  on 
Helens  Run  and  on  the  Bingamon 
branch  of  the  Western  Maryland.    From 
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reliable  sources  it  is  learned  that  the 
Bethlehem  company  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  one  of  its  Penii 
Mary  mines  in  Preston  County  to  15,- 
000  tons  a  day  which,  if  true,  will  make 
it  the  largest  produeint;  coal  mine  in 
the   world. 

Stockholders  of  the  Glendale  Coal  & 
Gas  Co.,  includinfr  Davis  Thomas,  .ludtre 
.John  Nichols,  J.  H.  Anderson,  John 
Bentley,  C.  W.  Hill  and  others,  have 
perfected  plans  for  the  organization  of 
the  Reymann  Farm  Coal  Co.,  and  ar- 
raiiKenients  are  now  bein«-  made  for 
immediate  development  of  coal  prop- 
erty in  the  vicinity  of  Elm  Grove.  Ma- 
chinery and  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

Maybeury — The  Norfolk-An^le  col- 
liery is  understood  to  be  considering 
plans  for  the  rebuildinji-  of  its  tipple 
and  washery  I'ecently  destroyed  by  fire, 
with  a  loss  estimated  at  about  $200,- 
000. 

Beckley— The  Hijrh  Knob  Coal  Co. 
and  the  Bacontown  Coal  Co.,  of  the 
Winding:  Gulf  field,  have  been  pur- 
chased by  John  W.  Wilson,  of  Wyco, 
W.  Va.,  and  J.  B.  Clifton,  of  Beckley, 
from  C.  M.  Lilly  and  associates.  The 
Bacontown  company  has  700  acres  of 
smokeless  coal  land  under  lease.  The 
new  owners  of  the  companies  have  de- 
cided to  operate  both  properties  under 
one  management  and  name,  the  new 
company   to   be   known    as    the    Welton 


Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $.350,000.  .John  W.  Wilson  :s 
president  and  J.  B.  Clifton  vice  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Wilson  is  closely  identified 
with  the  Tanis  interests  while  .Mr.  Clif 
ton  is  president  of  the  Ualei«h  Smoke- 
less  Fuel   Co. 

Fairmont — Machinery  and  material 
have  been  ordered  for  the  new  plant  of 
the  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  which  will  de 
velop  a  slope  mine  on  the  Andrew  Ice 
farm  in  the  Fairmont  field.  The  work 
of  opening  the  mine,  which  will  form 
a  part  of  one  of  the  best  plants  in  the 
Faiimont  field,  has  been  started.  This 
company  recently  acquired  700  acres  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Sewickley  coal.  The 
company  will  have  a  model  mininK 
town  for  its  employees,  houses  to  be 
built  in  units  of  20.  The  president  of 
the  comapny  is  T.  H.  Johnson,  of  Bel- 
laire,  Ohio,  and  the  vice  president  is 
J.  A.  Paisley,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Well-known  business  men  have 
launched  the  Hitc  Barnes  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  which  will  operate  in  the  Marion 
County  field,  this  company  beint;  capi- 
talized at  $200,000.  The  following  had 
an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  company:  R.  M.  Hite,  Glen  F. 
Barnes,  Marcus  C.  Hite,  Ray  C.  Hun- 
saker  and  W.  H.  Conway. 

Cecil — Work  on  the  reconstruction  of 
the  coal  plant  of  the  Sterling  Coal  Co., 
at  this  place,  destroyed  by  fire  about 
two  months   ago,   is  progressing.     This 


fire  destroyed  the  tipple,  office  buildini; 
and  a  number  of  miners'  clwellings. 
The  company  mapped  out  a  new  town 
site  and  is  building  a  number  of  houses 
on  the  new  site.  Office  buildings  are 
nearing  comijletion.  The  general  offices 
of  the  Sterling  Coal  Co.  are  in  Altoona, 
(Canada,  the  Sterling  company  being  :i 
Canadian  concern  with  15  mines  in 
Ohio  and   West  Virginia. 

Charleston-,— Although  the  Alabama 
Bound  Co.  will  operate  in  Alabama, 
most  of  its  stockholrlers  are  Charles- 
ton people,  this  company  having  been 
organized  with  a  capitalization  of 
$200,000,  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
coal,  iron  and  other  minerals.  Those 
actively  identified  with  the  new  com- 
pany are:  W.  G.  MacCorkle,  J.  E. 
Chilton,  J.  H.  Moore,  T.  S.  Clark  and 
A.  W.  Taylor,  all  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Three  West  Virginia  coal  companies 
have  increased  their  capital  stock  quite 
appreciably  since  May.  The  Elm  Grove 
Mining  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of 
which  J.  A.  Paisley,  of  Cleveland,  is 
president,  increased  its  capitalization 
from  $900,000  to  $1,000,000.  The  At- 
lantic Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  headed  by 
George  Wolfe  and  operating  at  Davy, 
W.  Va.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $1.')0,000  to  $200,000.  The  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Camilla  Red  Ash  Coal 
Co.,  of  which  T.  B.  Bryan,  Jr.,  is  presi- 
dent, has  been  inci-eased  from  $75,000 
to   $300,000. 


Association  Activities 


West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines 

It  is  planned  to  eiicnirii^iv  lirst  aici  anil 
rescue  work  and  to  stimulate  interest  in 
such  work.  The  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Mines,  under  the  direction  of  R.  M. 
Lamhie.  State  Mine  Chief,  is  preparing  to 
hold  a  state-wide  first-aiti  and  mine  rescue 
meet  late  in  the  summer,  proljahly  in 
-Vugust. 

So  far  the  department  has  not  attempted 
to  arrange  any  details  of  this  meet,  owing 
to  examinations  to  he  held  during  Jime  and 
.Tul.v  in  oRler  to  permit  miners  to  fivialify 
as  mine  foremen  and   fire  l>os.ses. 

On  Jidy  20  an  examination  is  to  he  held 
at  .VluUens  fr>r  the  henetit  of  miners  in 
Ualeigh  and  Wyoming  counties.  Still  an- 
other examination  is  to  he  lield  at  Morgan- 
town  on  .luly  .'(".  followins  on  the  heels  of 
the  cotnpletion  of  the  miners'  short  course 
there. 

-\ll  emergency  certificates  issued  hy  the 
department,  permitting  miners  in  certain 
cases  to  act  as  mine  foremen,  will  he  re- 
scinded as  soon  as  the  coming  examinations 
are  comi)Ieted  and  all  patters  graded. 


Tidewater  Coal   Exchange 

In  order  to  relieve  congestion  at  Sewell's 
Point,  the  tidewater  terminal  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Hy..  shippers  on  the  X'irginian  and 
trans-shippers  from  Sewell's  Toint  held  a 
meeting  at  Norfolk.  Va..  recently  and 
forttied    a    tidewater   coal    exchange. 

Nearly  the  entire  tonnage  .shi])ped  over 
the  Virginian  was  repres<-nted  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  the  opinion  of  nearly  70 
per  cent  of  those  present  that  pooling  ar- 
rangements were  an  imperative  necessity  at 
.S|. Well's    Point. 

.\s  long  as  the  old  Tidewater  Pool  Kx- 
cliange  functioned,  it  was  possihle  to  keep 
cars  iind,r  load  down  to  .")"0  at  a  time,  hut 
with  the  discontinuance  of  the  tidewater 
exchange  the  average  numher  of  cars  under 
load   at   SeWell's   Point   had  grown    to   1.6(10. 

Traffic  orticials  of  the  Virginian  were  of 
the  oi>inion  that  by  re-establishing  the  tide- 
water exchange  it  would  be  possible  to  add 
fully  l.iinii  cars  to  the  available  su|)plv  and 


to  increase  the  running  time  of  mines  hy  at 
least    one   day. 

A  special  committee  was  ai>point*-d  to 
draft  plans  toward  establishing  the  ex- 
change, consisting  of  C.  H.  Meail.  of  the 
C.  H.  Mead  Coal  I'o.  ;  W.  W.  Houston  of 
the  Pan  Handle  Coal  Co.  and  .1.  T.  Snead 
of   the    Fayed    Smokeless    Fuel    Co. 


Northern  West  Virginia  Operators' 
Association 

Oiierators  of  northern  West  Virginia  ha\'e 
decided  on  a  definite  course  of  action  in 
connection  with  the  abuse  of  assigning  cars 
by  the  railroads.  Recently  a  special  com- 
mittee   was    appointed    by    the    .Association. 

The  railroads,  in  assigning  car.s  to  certain 
mines,  have  refused  to  count  these  cars 
against  the  number  to  which  such  mines  are 
entitled,  under  their  allotment. 

Tile  committee  reached  a  decision  to  in- 
stittite  proceedings  not  only  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  but  also  in 
the  Federal  courts  in  the  event  no  action 
should  be  taken  hy  the  National  Coal  .Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  event  that  i>rocee<lings  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court  should  be  instituteil  the  case 
would  be  tried  before  Judge  .Alston  Da.vton 
in  the  t'nited  States  District  Court  of  north- 
ern   West    Virginia. 

.At  the  same  time  another  committee  was 
appointed  to  organize  a  local  as.sociation 
within  the  larger  association  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  local  fri-tL'tu  '-ates,  car 
sui)ply.  etc. 


Washington   State   Fuel    Dealers' 
.Vssociation 

Plans  for  conducting  a  '"buy-your-coal- 
early"  eampaign  this  summer,  jind  the  send- 
ing of  a  large  representation  frotn  Seattle 
and  other  near-by  cities  to  the  State  con- 
vention at  Siiokane,  were  discussed  at  a 
meeting  and  dinner  helil  hy  Ha  members  of 
the  Washington  .state  Fuel  Dealers'  .\.sso- 
ciation  rei-ently.  Th*-  hantiuet  was  attencled 
liy  members  of  the  Seattle  Hetail  Coal  Mer- 
chants* .Association  and  many  fuel  deal-rs 
/rom  Tacniua  and  other  cities  near  Seattle. 

The  weiitern  Washington  fuel  men  inteiul- 
ed  to  have  a  large  delegation  at  the  .Spokane 
state  convention,  which  was  held  .lune  ;i, 
f  -.mrl  5.  and  the  meeting  in  question  was 
lirimarily  to  stimulate  interest  jii  the  state 
<'onferenee. 


A  campaign  similiar  to  that  conducted 
last  year,  which  is  fostered  by  the  fjovern- 
ment  Coal  Commission,  will  be  undertaken 
again    this    summer. 

The  objects  of  the  early  ordering  of  coal 
hy  consumers  is  for  the  employment  of 
miners  on  an  all-year  basis,  and  also  for 
preventing  a  sudden  shortage  of  coal-haul- 
ing equiimient    at    certain    times. 


Knox  County  Coal  Operators* 
Association 

Carl  .1.  Fletcher,  secretary  of  the  Knox 
County  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  In- 
■liana.  reeently  informed  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  under  existing  reg- 
ulations the  operators  can  not  discriminate 
but  must  deal  imiiartiaflv  with  utilities 
state  institutions  and  industries  in  making 
shipments.  Should  priority  regulations  be 
iiistituteil.  it  is  said,  enough  coal  could  be 
shipiied  to  provide  utilities  and  the  slate 
institutions. 

Keiiorls  from  the  Knox  Countv  field  show 
that,  dtlring  the  first  five  days  of  the  w.ek 
beginning  May  17.  the  railroads  had  billed 
to  them  42  jjer  cent  of  the  coal  mined 
Officials  of  the  mines  declare<l  that  this 
amount,  added  to  the  coal  conlisiateil  for 
railroad  use.  would  bring  the  figures  up  to 
at  least  r,ii  per  cent.  The  ordinary  n>er- 
eentage  allowed  or  taken  bv  the  railroails  is 
about    T.i    per  cent. 


Com 


iiig  Meet 


ings 


.\inrrirun  Inntitutenr  KIpctrlrul  KnicinrprH 

holds  annual  convention  at  White  Suliihur 
Siirings.  W  Va..  .lune  29  to  .lulv  2.  Secre- 
tary.  F.    U    Hutchinson.  New   York.   N.   V. 

IViinnyl\  aniii  Retail  Coal  .Merrhanta'  .li.- 
<iM'iiili<>n  will  hold  its  .annual  meeting  June 
:.i.  24  and  25  at  Ueading,  I 'a.  Secretary 
W.    M.    Bertolel,    Heading.    Pa 

Thr  Kiirky  .Mouiilnin  (  uill  .MininK  Inoti- 
lule  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Den- 
ver. Col.,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Fir.st  Aid  Meet  on  Se|)t  i)-ll  Secretary 
F.   VV.   Whiteside,    Denver    Col. 

M.  O.  I.  Ooul  .\HHOriutinn  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  June  16.  17  and  18  at 
Cedar  Point,  Ohio.  Secretary.  B.  F.  Nigh, 
'"olumbus.    Ohirj. 
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Industrial  News 


C-hii-iiKu.  III. — The  report  of  the  Trustees 
of  tho  Fairlianks-Morse  Pension  Fund,  for 
i;il!>  shows  eipht  members  pensioned,  (loath 
benefits  of  $I1.B75  anil  net  resources  ol 
$505.0(10.  practieally  all  invested  m  high- 
grade  bonds.  The  fund  was  established  on 
Jan.  1.  I'.ilT.  and  at  the  close  of  imii  had 
1.139  contributing  members. 

»«■  York.  X.  Y. — The  Mine  Safety  .\p- 
pliances  Co..  of  this  place,  opened  its  new- 
office  at  82  Pulton  St..  on*  May  1.  where 
it  will  continue  to  handle  a  complete  line 
of  safety  equipment  for  mine  and  industrial 
safety. 

Phllndrlplilu.  I'a. — Carl  A.  Baer  &  Co.. 
ensineer-s.  announced  that  on  and  after 
.lune  1.  the  (inn's  business  will  he  con- 
tlucted  under  the  name  <if  Baer.  Cooke  & 
C"  .  with  ollices  in  the  Land  Title  Buililing. 
Philadelphia. 

New  York,  X.  Y. — Wh-at  is  said  to  be  the 
laiKest  concrete  building-  ever  erected  on 
Manhattan  Island  is  now  going  up.  for 
occupancy  bv  the  Western  Klectric  Co.  and 
the  Xew  York  Telephone  Co.  The  build- 
ing, partly  an  11-story  ottico  buikling  and 
warehouse  and  partly  a  5-story  and  base- 
ment warehouse,  will  occupy  the  entire 
block  surrounded  by  Hudson.  West  Houston, 
tTreenwioh  and  tL'larkson  Sts.  The  con- 
struction will  cover  an  area  of  33S  by  200 
feet  and  will  be  throughout  of  reinforced 
concrete,  with  the  exception  of  a  veneer  of 
brick  on  the  exterior  walls.  Work  was 
begun  on  the  first  of  May.  It  is  expected 
that  the  owner  will  occupy  the  buildinsr 
by  Mav  1021.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
operation  will  involve  nearly  $3.iiOO,ciOO. 
•  The  Telaphoue  company  will  have  a 
garage  and  wareliou.se.  while  the  Western 
Electric  Co.  will  use  the  building  for 
its  local  New  York  tiTritory  sales  and  dis- 
tributing forces.  Kxecutive  offices  will  be 
located  on  the  upper  tloors  and  there  will 
be  dining  rooms,  handball  courts,  shower 
baths  and  the  like,  provided  for  Western 
Klectric  employees.  Tliis  follows  an  es- 
tablished practice  of  the  Western  Electric 
Co. — to  make  working  condition."  as  com 
fortable  as   possible. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  reason  why  New 
York  Citv  should  adapt  concrete  in  its  en- 
tirely including  the  columns  in  all  stories. 
The 'Middle  Western.  South  Western.  South- 
em  and  far  Western  cities  almost  ex- 
clusively usi  structural  concrete  instead 
of  structural  steel  for  buildings  under  1 2 
stories   in   height 


the  Imperial  Coal  Corporsition,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Waldeck  was  until  recently  con- 
nected wilii  the  Tidewater  Coal  Kxchange 
;ts  an    inspector. 

«'.  A.  Field,  of  the  Johnston  City  Coal 
Co.,  of  Chicago  hits  resigned  his  position 
to  acceiu  one  with  the  I>ake  &  Kxport  Coal 
Corporation. 

K,  R.  .MRiiis,  formerly  with  the  Stonega 
Coal  &  Coke  Co..  of  Virginia,  has  assumed 
his  new  duties  as  general  manager  for  the 
Liberty  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  St.-.iighl  Creek, 
Ky.,  in  the  place  of  William  X.  Ewald. 
resigned. 

W.  n,  DiineHii,  president  of  the  United 
.Mine  Workers  of  .\nierica.  district  23,  has 
ti-ndered  his  A-esignation  vind  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  International 
lOxecutive  Committee,  succeeding  tjeorge 
Uaker.  who  has  accepted  a  position  ;is 
secretary  of  the  Western  Kentucky  Coal 
dlierators'  .Association.  l.onnie  Jackson 
succeeds  Mr.  Duncan  as  president  of  the 
miner       organization    in    this    district. 


Personals 


Willium  Wieniill,  llivislon  TCngineer  of  the 
Oreenwood  division  of  the  T.ehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co..  in  Schuylkill  County.  Pa., 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  .with  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.  at  .Viranton.  Pa.  Herbert 
Seitzinger.  a  ilraftsnian.  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Wignall  in  his  position  with  the  Navigation 
company. 

The  Ixhigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co..  of  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  field,  has  created 
a  new  iiosition.  that  of  .Accounting  Kngi- 
neer.  This  ulllcial  will  co-operate  with  the 
meclKinical  engineer  on  new  appropriations 
involving  abandonment  of  jiresent  eftuip- 
ment  ;  with  tht-  (^instruction  superintendent, 
electrical  .ngineer  and  district  superin- 
tendent!! on  canci  nation  of  appropriations, 
abandonment  of  etpiipment  and  transfer  of 
eriuipmeni  or  material  applying  to  any 
capital  appropriations.  He  will  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  inventory  change.  W,  B. 
Itavlo,  who  wa.s  formerly  head  draftsman  of 
the  m-chanical  department,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  to   this  position. 

Jnmrx  Raitllp  has  been  apiiointed  super- 
inteniient  and  general  manager  of  the 
Mclxmald  Coal  Co..  with  headfiuarters  in 
I'larksliurg.  W  Va  Prior  to  acceptini;  his 
new  tiost  Mr.  Haslip  had  l«en  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Rosemoni  Coal  Co.  for  a 
period  of  12  .vears.  and  wh(-n  he  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Ilosemont  company 
he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  gold 
watch    by    the    employees    of    the    company. 

4olin  fi.  Pollork  has  l>een  appointed  by 
the  JamiS'in  Coal  &  Coke  (V,  m«  its  i  lilef 
electrician  for  Its  West  Virtrn  i  rlivision. 
a.»i  successor  to  O.  R.  1-ly  wh(»  '  .»  in  tutn 
been  niad<  the  chief  electri.  i.n;  of  the 
Marlon  division  of  the  Penn-Mary  Coal  Co. 
Mr.  PollrM-k  had  been  In  the  service  of  the 
.Marlon    Gas    Coal    Co. 

4amrK  J.  Waldrck  has  been  named  as  the 
head  of  the  Cbarlenion.   W.  Va,  branch  of 


Trade  Catalogs 


SmesrestirtHN  for  Retail  Coal  Yard  Kquip- 
nieiil.  Sppoialty  ICnffinecrinp  Co.,  Tronton 
and  Allegheny  Aves..  T'hilacK-lphia.  I'a. 
Catalogue  4.  Pp.  -18.  fi  x  1)  in.;  illustrati-.l, 
IVscriptidn  of  api)arntus  for  handling  coal 
Iiy  modern  Tnethods.      Installations  shown. 

BnisN.  The  Hri(U-«porl  Brass  Co.. 
•Bridgeport.  Conn.  liuIU-tin.  !']>.  78  ;  8  x 
10?.  in.  ;  illustrated.  A  brief  history  of 
the  ancient  art  of  hrass  making  and  its 
early  (and  recent)  method  of  production: 
contrasted  with  the  method  <.f  the  electric 
furnace  proce.ss — a  twentieth  century 
achievement         An     artist  ie     publication. 


The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  recently  issued  the 
following  bulletins  showing  some  ofi  the 
notable  installations  made  by  this  com- 
pany: <'onl  and  Ore-Handling  Ma^-liinery; 
bulletin  41;  pp.  :iil  Speeial  Cranes;  bulle- 
tin 12;  pp.  'I'l.  Hydraulie  Turbines;  pp. 
-*0.  Hoisting  and  Mining  Machinery;  bulle- 
tin 44;  pp.  3*!.  f'nVe  Oven  Maehinery; 
bulletin  46  ;  pp.  12.  Port  and  Terminal 
Etpiipment;  bulletin  47:  pp.  20.  These  hu!- 
letins  are  all  8J  x  11  in.  in  dimension  and 
all  illustrated.  The  scheme  of  each  of  these 
bulletins  is  to  show,  on  facing  pages,  a 
picture  of  a  particular  installation  and  a 
w<»rking    blueprint    of    each    machine. 

Koebling  Wire  Rope  and  Wire.  John  A. 
Koebling's  Sons  Co..  Trenton.  N.  J.  Cata- 
logue for  1920.  Pp.  17fi:  3i  x  6  in.;  illus- 
trated. Complete  inforniatlon  about  the 
Koebling  products  and  some  of  the  com- 
p.'Miy's   installations. 

Climax  Coal  Handling  Maehinery.  The 
<  Mod  Roads  Machinery  Co..  Inc..  Bulletin 
Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogue  6. 
['p.  fi4  ;  7  X  Kii  in.;  illustrated.  Descrip- 
tion of  coal  handling  machinery  for  retail 
coal  yards,  mills,  factories,  public  build- 
ings, etc.      Numerous   installations  shown. 

Wagon  and  Truek  l,^>aders,  (lifford-Wood 
Co..  Hudson.  N.  V..  Bulletin  400?  Pp.  32; 
»^  X  it  in.  ;  illustrated.  Description  of  hiaders 
and  bagging  machines  for  handling  coal. 
jishes.   coke,   stone,    sand.   etc. 

Coal  Handling  Maehinery.  Cifford-Wood 
Co..  Hudson,  X.  Y.  Catalogue  1^.  Pp.  IKO; 
ti  X  ;»  in.  :  illustrated.  Devoted  to  descrip- 
tion of  coal-tarrying  machinery,  coal  stor- 
age and  related  auxiliaries.  Numerous  in- 
^tallations  shown. 

Thfi  Specialty  Kngineering  Co..  nf  Phila- 
tlelphia.  Pa.,  is  distributing  the  following 
put>lications  together  with  a  folder  to  con- 
tain them  :  Speeialt>  ICitiler  Ho  Use  K(|uip- 
uient  for  Handling  Cital  mid  .Xsh;  pp.  8 
<'ar  I'nloader;  bulletin  2  :  pp.  1.  AVa-Koti 
Loader;  l>ulletin  .'■  ;  pp.  4.  Coal  Onshers; 
bulletin  ti  ;  ])ii.  4.  Specialty-  Wagon  I.oailers ; 
bulletin  4-A  ;  pp.  4.  Thes.-  Inilletins  ar*-  8 '-l- 
X  11  in.  in  dimension  and  illustrateil.  Ap- 
paratus is  described  and  Installations  are 
shown. 

('oliimbian  Rope  and  Twine.  Columbian 
Uoiie  Co..  Auburn.  X.  Y.  Catalogue.  1*1). 
It'i  ;  ft  X  !*  in.  ;  illustrated.  History  of  how 
fiber  twine  and  rope  are  made  from  pU^nl  to 
factory.  An  unusually  tine  publication  as 
regards   appearance. 

on-Firing  for  Boilers.  Alldays  &  Onions. 
Birmingham.  Kngland.  <^atalogUe  464.  Pp. 
4  :  0  \  11-1.  in.  :  illustrated.  Shows  diagram^J 
and  gives  full  i)articulars  of  a  number  of 
chsiracleristic  conversions   to   liquid  fuel. 

HuvIn  No.  1  BlHHter.  The  Atlas  Powder 
Co..  Philadelphia.  F'a.  KoUhr.  Pp.  8;  .1 
X  6  in.  :  illustrated.  Kull  information  and 
description  of  a  small  light  weight  blast- 
ing   macbine. 

Trade  rluiiinrlH  from  Kiirope  0|>«n.  I  '• 
K.  Klliott  (•<»..  Cleveland,  i  )hio.  Wall  pos- 
ter. I'P  1  ;  22  jc  28  in  :  illuslrated.  Shown 
engineering    supplies    with    description. 

M'ortliinEton  Motorslilp  >laelilnery  .\n- 
noinieenient.  \Vf)rlhlm:ton  Pumii  &  Ma- 
thinery  Cori>oratIon.  115  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y.  Four-page  announcement  :  81 
X  11  In.:  Illustrated  Statement  about  the 
new    Worth ingt on    warine    nil   engine. 

Kleefrlr  HoistH.  Chain  nioekH,  CraneH  and 
TrolleyH.  The  Franklin  Moore  Co.,  Wlnsted. 
Conn.'  Catalog.  Pp.  8;  :t|  x  6-  In.  :  llUia- 
trated.    T>eH<Tiptlvo,  with  price  Hat. 


Publications  Received 


New  I'ruviKioibN  for  I'ompenHation  and 
Me(li<>al  and  Sargiral  <"ape  and  Supplies 
Inder  the  War  Risk  .Vet.  Treasury  De- 
partment. Bureau  of  War  Uisk  Insurance. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Circular  LP-^o.  This 
circular  is  addrejssed  to  former  service 
men  ;  a  copy  may  be  oi.)tained  from  the 
Bureau  of  War  Uisk  Insurance.  Full  in- 
structions are  given  to  service  men  eligible 
for  compensation.  A  warning  is  -sounded  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  injury  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  discharge  or  resigna- 
tion. 

Twenty-sixtli  Report  of  the  Hoard  of  I»i- 
rei'tors    of   the    liehigh    &"    New    Kngland    H.R. 

Co.  For  fisi-ai  year  ended  Dec.  31.  li>lfi. 
Illustrated:  pp.  27  ;  1'  x  12  in.  Of  interest 
to  railroad  and  antliracite  men.  particularly 
to  those  interested  in  affairs  of  the  T.ehigh. 
Coal   &   Navigation   Co. 

Keren t  Pevelopnients  in  Oxygen  Cutting. 
By  Stuart  Plumley  and  F.  J.  Napolitan.  Ke- 
print  of  paper  presented  at  a  n\eeting  of 
the  American  Welding  Society.  Published 
bv  I  )avis-BournonviIIe  t^o..  .Jersey  (^itv.  N. 
.1.  X^ot  illustrated;  pp.  2  ;  6  x  It  in.'  On 
the  subject  of  cast  iron  cutting  with  the 
gas   torch. 

>Ietallograpli>  of  Iron  and  Steel  with 
ReferencH"  to  ().vygeii  Cutting.  By  F.  J. 
.\*apolitan.  Published  by  Pavls-B()Urnon- 
ville  Co..  Jersey  City.  X.  J.  Xot  illustrated  ; 
PI>.  3  ;  6  X  ;t  in.  Paper  connected  with  the 
cutting  of    iron   by   the   gJi.*?   torch. 


Obituary 


Kdninnd  <■>  hhon  Spilshur.\  ,  wlio  was  prt'si- 
dent  of  the  American  Institut<-  of  \Tining 
L^ngineers  in  ISlMl.  died  in  Xew  York  on 
May  27.  Mr.  Spilsbury  was  born  in  I^mdon 
in  !84f>  and  was  educated  in  Liege,  BelgiuTU. 
and  in  the  Pnivei-sity  of  l.rf>uvain.  from 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1862.  After 
taking  a  course  at  <'lausthal.  Oermany.  hi- 
came  to  this  <-<mntry  in  1870.  Mr.  Si)ilsbury 
was  a  former  i)resident  of  the  Rngim-ers' 
Clul)  of  Xew  ^'brk  and  a  member  of  the 
.\merican  Society  of  Mechanical  Kngtneers 
the  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of 
''.reat  Britain,  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Snciity  of  .\meric:i.  and  the  American  Klec- 
I  rocheniical   Society. 

Dwight  llukil)  Coble,  aged  46.  secretary 
ui  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  died  on  May  23 
of  pneumonia  in  his  home  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  A  week  previously  his  only  son. 
Dwight  S.  Coble,  aged  16.  died  of  the  same 
disease.  Mr.  Coble  was  born  in  Steuben- 
vilb".  <^hio.  Before  coming  to  Pittsburgh 
in  181(6.  he  was  associated  with  various  steel 
companies,  now  :i  part  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  In  1!Hhi  he  became  pri- 
vate secretarv  to  the  late  Janies  C*ayley.  In 
II»02  he  joined  the  service  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.  Mr.  Coble  studie<l  at  Princeton 
I'niversity.  He  was  a  member  of  various 
clubs  and  societies.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
hiP  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  S.  Co!)le. 
'if  Steubenville. 

JaineN  V.  l^rorris.  a  prominent  coal  oper- 
ator of  (*leveland.  died  recently  In  his  resi- 
dence. Kuclid  Ave..  Ch'Veland.  Ohio,  follow- 
ing an  extentled  illness.  iVath  was  due  to 
iipoplexy.  Mr.  Morris  had  spent  the  winter 
months  "in  the  South  in  the  hope  of  benefit- 
ing his  health  and  had  returned  only  a  few- 
weeks  ago. 

For  the  lasi  30  y»'ars  he  h.'id  be»'n  located 
in  Clevelan*!.  Mr.  Morris  owned  large  coal 
mines  whicli  he  had  extensively  and  fiUC- 
ei-ssfully  operated. 

IMiillipH  <i.  Mutheny.  president  and  sec- 
retar>-  of  the  West  Side  Coal  Co..  Sprlng- 
tleld.  III.,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Springfield,  lie  was  <iuite  a  -jlrominent  man 
in  Illinois  coal  circles  and  w:ui  alliliatcd 
with  the  Centrol  Illtnols  Coal  Operators' 
Association. 
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Current  Prices— Materials  &  Supplies 


IRON  AND  STEEL 


$45  60 
42.80 
46.  SO 

49.65 
49.70 


PIG  IRON — Quotations  compiled  by  the  Matthew  .\ddy 

Currunl 
CINCINNATI 

No.  2  Southern  

Northern  Hasic 

Southern  Ohio  No.  2 . 

NEW  YOUK,  Tidewater  delivery 

2X  Virginia  (silicon  2.25  to  2.75) 

Southern  No.  2  (silicon  2.25  to  2.75) 

BIRMINGHAM 

No.  2  Foundry 42  00("  44.00 

PHILADELPHIA 

Eastern  Pa.,  No.  2  x  2  25  2   75  sil 46  00(ri  48 

Virginia  No.  2 45  00» 

Basic 44.501 

Grey  Forge 43.  50* 

CHICAGO 

No.  2  Foundry  Local 

No.  2  Foundry  Southern 

PITTSBURGH,  including  (night  charge  from  the 
Valley 

No.  2  Foundry  Valley 

Basic 

Bessemer 

MONTREAL 

Silicon  2  25  to  2  25':o 


Company: 
One  Month  Ago 

J44   (,0 

4  J   80 
43  BO 

47 .  65 
47.70 


25 


44.25 
47.00 


45    65 

44.40 
44.90 


43.25 


41.00 

45   35  46  35* 
43.25' 
43.00t 
42.50* 

43.25 
46.60 


43.65 
42.90 
43.40 

43.25 


*  F.  o.  b.  furnace. 


t  Delivered. 


STRUCTURAL  MATERIAL— The  following  arc  the  base  prices,  fob.  mill, 
Pittsburgh,  together  with  the  quotations  per  100  lb.  from  warehouses  at  the 
places  named; 

New  York 

Mill  One  Year         St.  Chi- 

Pittsburgh  Current  Ago  Louis  cago 

Beams,  3  to  15  in $2,45("S4     $3.97(a$5        $3   47  $4  04       $3.97 

Channels,  3  to  1 5  in 2  45(.)    4        3  97C<i    5  3   47  4  04  3  97 

Angles,  3  to  6  in  .  tin.  thick.      2  45(<i    4        3  97(a    5  3   47  4   04  3  97 

Tees,  3  in.  and  larger 2.45(.i     4        4  02(a;    5  3   52  4  04  4  02 

Plates 2.65((i     4       4    I7(a    5  3.47  4   24         4    17 

BAR  IRON — Prices  in  cents  per  pound  at  cities  named  are  as  follows: 

Pittsburgh      Cincinnati       St.  Louis               Birniingham 
4_25 3J0 4_J0 5.00 

NAILS — Prices  per  keg  from  warehouse  in  cities  named: 

.Mill             St.  Binning-        San 

Pittsburgh     Louis     Chicago  ham       Francisco 

Wire $4   00            None       $4.15  $5   75            $b  00 

Cut None          7.00  .               8   50 

TRACK  SUPPLIES— The  followiiii;  prices  are  base  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh for  carload  lots,  together  w  ith  ttlw  warehouse  prices  at  the  places  named: 

-a  «  s  « 

£f       c      -s       i      §         a 

3  M  =  -  fc.  o  as 

.ti             'S        ^         .£        g  o  .s  a 

6.              O          CO           U         (0  £»■" 
Standard    lailroad    spikes    n-in. 

andlarg.-r $4  00  $3.  62  $5.  34   $4.  25  $5  65  $6.  00 

Trackbolta    6^6   50     4.62     7   50     5.50     6  65  7,50 

Standard  S'-ction  angle  bars 3("  4     3.02  Prem 4.90  .... 

COLD     FINISHED    STEEL— Warehouse  prices  are  as  follows: 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Cincinnati  St.  Louis 
Round  shaft  ing  or  screw  stock, 

per  lOOlb.  base $6  25  $5   80       $6.00  $6.50  $5.90 

Flats,   squares  and  hexagons, 

per  lOOlb.base 6  75  6.30     5-6  50  6  85  6  40 

HORSE  AND  MULE  SHOES— Warehouse  prices  per  100  lb.  in  cities  named: 

Mill  Birm- 

Pittsburgh  Chicago    St.  Louis    ingham 

Straight '. $5.75         $7.00  $7.00         $7.00 

Assorted 5.85  7.15  7    15  7.25 

Cincinnati — Horseshoe  nails  sell  for  $4.50  to  $5  per  25-lb.  box. 

CAST-IRON  PIPE— The  following  are  prices  per  net  ton  for  carload  lots: 

—  New  York . 

One  Month      One  St.      San  Fran- 
Current      Ago       Year  Ago    Chicago  Louis        cisco        Dallas 

4in $79  30     $75   30       $60.70       $78  80  $78  00     $93  55      $74.30 

bin.andover..      76  30       72  30         57  70         75  80  75  00       90  55       71.30 
Gas  pipe  and  16-ft.  lengths  are  $1  per  ton  extra. 

STEEL  R.MLS — The  following  quotations  are  per  ton  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  and 
(I^hicago  for  carload  or  larger  lots.  For  less  than  carload  lots  5c.  per  100  lb.  is 
charged  extra: 

Pittsburgh — . Chicago 

One  ,  One 

Current        Year  Ago  Current  Y'ear  Ago 

SUndard  Bessemer  rails.  $45«' hO         $45.00     $45.00     (n  $55   00  $45. 00 

Standard  openhearth  rails  47("  60  47.00       47.00     (a    57  00     47.00 

Lightrails,  8tol01b...  2.585»(,i3  75  2.585»  2.585«(<i  3  75'  2.835* 
I.ightrails,  l2to  I4lb.  ..        2.54*  (.i3  75     2.54*  2.54*   (n       3   75*     2.79* 

lifht  rails,  25  to  451b.  ..        2.45*  ("3   75     2.45*  2.45*   Cn:     3  75*     2.70* 

•Per  1 00 lb. 


OLD  MATERIAL — The  prices  following  are  per  groMS  ton  paid  to 
producers  in  New  York.  In  Chicago  and  Kt.  Louis  the  cjuotations 
ton  and  cover  delivery  at  the  buyer's  works,  including  (reighi  transfer 

New  York 
No.  I  railroad  w  rouglit $29 .  00 


Stove  plate 

No.  I  machinery  cast.. 

Machine  shop  turnings. 

( 'list  borings      

Railroad  ilialle:d)l<-  cast 
Rerolliiig  rails 
Relaying  rail.*. 


29.00 
59.00 
P5.5fl 
16  OC 
27  50 
it  -M 


Chicago 
127  00 
30  UO 
57  50 
12  50 
14  25 
28.00 
32("  33 
40(<i50 


dealers  and 
are  per  net 
ehargi  s. 
Kt.  Ixiuis 
$29  00 

52    50 

59.50 

15  50 

16  50 
28  50 

51   50«/3: 
50(..  55 


COAL  HIT  .STEEL-  Warehouse  price  per  pt.j;itl  is  as  follows: 

.N'.'w  York          Cin  innati     Birniinghaui         St.  Louis  Chieuv, 
$0    10 $0    I6i              $0,  18                  $0.11  $0    15 

DRILL  STEEL — Warehouse  price  per  pound: 

New  York 

Solid Mc. 

Hollow 1 6c. 


St.  Louis 
15c. 


Birminghani 

15e. 


PIPE  — Thc>  following  discounts  are  to  jobbers  for  carload  lots  on  the  Pittsburgh 
b:i!.ing  card,  discount.'*  ■  n  sliel  pipe,  applying  as  from  .lunuary  14,  1920.  mid  on 
iron  pipe  from  .Irnuiarv  7,   1920: 

BUTT  WELD 


Inches 
J,}  and  J.. 

J  to '3. '.■.;.' 


2 

2)  to  6 


Steel 

Hlaek 

47 

51 

54 


Iron 

Black 

341 


J,  J  and  i 
Jt'o'lY .'.'.'. 


Galv  Inches 

20i  J  to  U 

36! 
4li 

LAP  WELD 

47  341  2 281 

50  571  2J  to  6 30i 

BUTT  WELD,  F.XTRA  STRONG  PLAIN  ENDS 
43  251  i  to  li  341 

48  35; 
52               39! 

LAI'  WELD,  EXTRA   STUoNU  PLAIN   ENDS 

45  331  2 29i 

31} 
30i 


2 

2i  to  4 48  36!  21  to  4 

4i  to  6 47  35!  4!  to  6 

Stocks  discounts  in  cities  named  are  as  follows: 


(iaiv 
18; 


14) 
17) 

19) 


I6t 
I9J 
18) 


J  to  3  in.  steel  butt  welded 
3i  to  3  in.  steel  lap  welded. 


—  New  Y'ork 

Gal- 
Black      vanized 

40'-;        24c;, 

ii'ic         20'-, 


.-Cle' 

Black 
40% 
42% 


i'land 
Gal- 
vaniri-*: 

31', 


—  Chicago  — . 

Gal- 
Black      vanised 
54',         40iV 
50-,         37)% 


Malleable  fittings        Class  B  and  C,  from  New  York  stock  sell  at  list  +  23%. 
Cast  iron,  standard  sizes,  net. 

WIRE  ROPE — Discounts  from  list  pricif  on  regular  grades  of  bright  and  galvan- 
ized are  as  follows:  New  ^'ork  and  .St.  Louts 


el 


Hercules  re<i  stand,  all  ccmstruetions  . 

Patent  flattened  strand,  special  and  t••^>^ 

Patent  flattened  stranil.  iron  rope 

Plow  steel  round  strand  ropr 

Special  steel  round  strand  ropi- 

Cast  steel  round  strand  rope,  

Iron  strand  and  iron  tiller    

Galvanized  iron  rigging  :ind  guy  rope.  ,  .  .^ 

San  Francisco:    Galvanized,  less  5*",',  bright  U^: 
Chicago.  +12'  on  galvanized.  30  off  on  bright. 


25', 


20<, 
20C, 

mi 
30^;. 

22)?; 

5% 

-t-12%, 


SHEETS — Quotations  are  in 
also  the  base  quotations  from 
Large 


cent,-;  pel  pound 
mill: 


Mill  Lot 
Pitt.sburg 
$3  55('i  $6 
3  60(u  6 
3  65^'  6 
3  75fei  6 


various  cities  from  warehouse; 
—  New  York  ■ 


Blue  .\nnealed 

No    10 

No.  12 

No    14 

No    16 

Black : 
*Nos.  18  and  29. 
»Nos    22  and  24, 
*No.  26        ,, 
•No    28 

Galvanized; 

No    10 .- 

No.  12 4  80(" 

No.  14  4  80(<i 

Nos.  18  and  20.         '     " 

Nos    22  and  24. 

«No    26 

•No    28 .  ..V.     ^ 

*  For  painte<l  eonugateti  .sh 
19  to  24  cages:   for  g!dv:uiize«l 


4  I5f" 

4  20(.' 

4  25(" 

4  35(« 

5  80((i 


5  I0(" 

5  25(.i 

5  40{.i 

5  70(" 


li 

00 
05 
10 
20 

30 
35 
40 
50 

50 
60 
60 
90 
05 
20 
50 


I.OUi:- 

$7  09 

7  09 

7  09 

7  09 


Chicago 

$7   02 

7  07 

7    12 

7    17 


l'"ian- 

cisco  Current 

$7   50  $6  62(<'  $8  00 

7   55  6  67(o    8  05 

7  60  6  22(>i    8    10 

7  70  6  82(a    8  20 


10  7  80 

IC  7  85 

10  7  90 

ID  8  00 


7  85 
7  90 

7  95 

8  05 


7  80(a,  8  80 

7  85(ci:  8  85 

7  90(u  8  90 

8  OO^i  9  00 


9  60  8  50       8  60     8  25(n  10  00 

9  60  8  60       8  60     8  35(<i  10  10 

9  60  6  60       8  60     8   35(u  10  10 

9  60  8  90       8  90     8  65(.i  10  40 

9  60  9  05       9  05     8  80(11  10  55 

9  60  9  20       9  20     8  95(«  10  70 

9  60  9  50       9  50     9  25("  1 1  00 

■el.,  add  30c  pet  1.000  lb   (ol  5  to  28  gage; 

■orrugate<l  sheets  add  1  5'-  :   all  giige.-i. 


One 

Yr    Ago 

$4   57 

4   62 

4   67 

4  77 

5  42 
5  47 
5  52 
5  62 

5  97 

6  02 
6  07 
6  37 
6  52 
6  67 
6  97 

25c  (or 


SHOP  SUPPLIES 


NUTS — From  warehouse  at  the  places  nanipd,  on  fair  eize  orders,  the  following 
amount  is  dr^ducted  from  list: 

Xew  York   - — Cleveland — ■  • — Chicago — -     St.  Lou  is 

Current     Current         One  Currcni         One         Current 

Year  Ago  Year  Ago 

IIotpie.-,htdsquarc....+$4  00     %   .75         $1.90  $      >0          $2.00       $2.25 

Hot  pressed  hexagon..  +    4.00          .75            1.90  i)            2.00         2.25 

fold  punohed  square.    +    4  00          .75            1.90  SO            1.30          2.25 

Cold  punched  hexagon  +    4.00          .75            1,90  iO            1.30          J  25 
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Semi-Snished  nute,  A  '>'><*  •smaller,  sell  at  the  following  discounts  fromlistpnce. 

Current  One  Year  Ago 

NewYork 50%  50-|0% 

ChieaRo 50% 

Cleveland 50% 

St.  I.ouia ■'5% 

MACHINE  BOLT.S— Warehouse  discounts  in  the  folIo»-ing  cities: 

New  York   Cleveland  Chicago 

I  l-v  4  in.  ami  smaller li>-t  A0%  30% 

LafK-r  and  longer  up  to  lin.  by  30in.  +20%         20   10%  20% 


50% 
50-10% 


St.  Louif 
50-5% 
40-5% 


WASHERS— From   warehouses  at  the  places  named  the  following  amount  is 
deducted  from  list  price: 

For  wToucht-iron  washers: 
New  York list     Cleveland $3.00    Chicago.    . 

For  cast-iron  washers  the  base  price  per  100  lb.  is  as  follows; 
New  York V  00     Cleveland $4   50     Chicago  

RIVETS— The    following    quotations    are    allowed    for   fair  sized  orders  from 

warehouse:  .         ,      ,  -.,  . 

NewYork         Cleveland  Chicago 


$)  nil 

$4   25 


Steel  t^  and  smaller. 
Tinned, 


30% 
30% 


40%  off 
40%  off 


35-10% 
35   10% 


Boiler,  i,  J.  I  in.rliamcferby  2in.to5in.8ell8sfollowBper  lOOlb.: 

New  York.  .$7.00  base    Cleveland.    $4.00     Chicago. .  $5.  37     Pittsburgh  $4  72 

Structural,  same  sizes;  „.      ,        t  .^  oi 

NewYork     $7.10  Cleveland     $4.  10     Chicago     $5  47     Pittsburgh  $4  82 


CONSTRUCTION   MATERIALS 


LINSEF.D  on. — These  prices  are  per  gallon: 

—  New  York  — .     —  Cleveland  — .         ——  Chicago 

Current         One        Current         One        Current         One 

Year  Ago  Year  .•^go  Year  Ago 

Raw.  5-bbl.  lots. ..  .    $1.87         $1    59         $2  00         $2  30         $2  05         $1.78 

5-gal.  cans 1.87*  1.72  2.25  2  45  2.30  1.98 

•To  this  oil  price  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  cans  i  returnable) ,  which  is 
$2   25  for  a  case  of  six . , 

WHITE  AND  RED  LEAD— Base  price. 

Ped • White  

(^urnnt  I  Year  Ago  Current  I  Yenr  Ago 

Dry  Dry 

and  and 

Dry  In  Oil  Dry  In  Oil         In  Oil  In  Oil 

lOO-lb.  keg 15  50         17  00         13  00         14  50         15  50         13  00 

25  and  50-lb.  kegs.    15  75  17  25  13.25  1475  15.75  13  25 

l2Hb.  keg 16  00         17.50         13  50         15  00         15.00         15  50 

>-lb  cans        18  50         20  00  1 5  CO  16  50  18  50  15  00 

l-lb.  cans 20.50         22  00  loOO  17   30         20   50  16  00 

500  lb.  lots  less  10%  discount     2000  11.  L.tsli-sslO  21%  discount 

COMMON  BRICK  -The  prices  per  1000  in  c:irao  or  carload  lots  are  as  follows; 

Chicago $14  00  Cincinnati $24  00 

St.  Louis,  salmon 16  00  Birmingham 15.00 


PREPARED  ROOFINGS — .^^tandard  gra<lo  lubbered  suifaee.   complete  with 
nails  and  cement,  •  osts^-t  s<iuaie  as  follows  at  maimfacturirig  point..^: 

2-Ply  VPIv 

l.c.l.  i-l 

$2   90  $3   45 

2   00  ?    10 


l-Ply 

e.l. 

No.   I  grade $2   40 

No.  2  giadc 2   15 


Shte-^urfaeed  roofing  (lod  and  gieen)  in  polls  of  108  ?<].  ft.  costs  $3.50  per 
loll  in  ca.load  lots  and  $3.75  fo-  smalle.  quantities. 

Shingles,  red  and  green  slate  finish,  cost  $7  75  per  s,iiiaie  in  carloads;  $8  00  in 
smaller  quantities,  in  Phi  adelphia. 

ROOFING  MATERIALS— I'nies  per  ton  fob.  New  York  and  Chicago: 

Tar  felt  ( 14  lb.  per  snuaic  of  lOOs.i  ft.)  pepioll $3  50 

Tar  pitch  (in  400-lb.  bbl.)  per  1 00  lb 1   85 

.Vsphalt  pitch  (in  barrel.*.)  per  ton.. .- 46  50 

.\fphalt  felt  (light  I  per  ton 118   00 

Asphalt  felt  (heavy)  per  ton  1 19  50 

HOLLOW  TILE— Price  per  block  in  carload  lots  lor  hollow  building  tile 

4x12x12 

-N'ilineupulis $0.  087 

St.  I.OU18 

S.-attle 09 

New  Orleans 198 

Chicago 1 32 

Cincinnati 125 

Birmingham     122 


8x12x12  12x12x12 

$0   158  $0  248 
none  on  market 

.175  30 

264  17 

.2387  35S1 

2186  32-th 
224 


Ll'MBER — Price  of  pine  per  M  in  carload  lots: 
I-ln.  Rough 
10  In.  X  16  Ft 
3t.  Ia>ui8  $53  00 

Birmingham.    .  .  63.00 

Ciiiiinnnli       55  00 


2-In.  T   and  C       8  i  »  In.  i  20  Ki 
10  In.  I  I6  1-t 


$46.00 
70.00 
50.00 


$4  2  00 

58  00 
50  on 


EXPLO.SIVES — Price  p.r  pouml  of  dynamite  in  small  lota  and  price  per  25-lb. 
kfi:  for  black  powder: 

Low  Freezing  Gelatin Black 

20%  40%  60%  80%  Powder 

NewYork $0  1425  $0)425  $2  30 

Boaton $0.2475  27  30  $0  3425  2,45 

Kansas  City 235  2b  385  3275  2.40 

\.w  Orleans 2375(50%)    .2275  2475                                  

.■<,„ttle 16  .2175  2475  29  2.45 

Chicaao 2175  .2525  2975  34  2,45 

.St  Paul I8J  2275  2525  2.25 

St   l.ouia 2175  26  285  295  1.90 

Los  Angelea.                  25  30  35  275  2  »i 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES — Prices  are  as  follows  in  the  following  cities  in  cents  per  pound  foi 
barrel  lots: 

Cincinnati         St.  Louis        Birmingham 
Cup 85  3.7  3  8  85 

1-  ibir  or  sponge 9  72  85 

.. :..:-_  ,p^  1^  J   J 


Transmission. 

Ailc 

f  Je.ar 

Car  journal 


5, 

6.5 

12  0 


5, 

6.5, 
4  7' 


4   5 

8   5 
8  5 


BABBITT   METAL — Warehouse  prices  in  cents  per  pound: 

. —  New  Y'ork  — .      . Cleveland . Chicago — 

Current  One  Current         One  Current         One 

Year  Ago  Year  ,^go  Year  Ago 

Best  grade 90  00  87,00         74  50  79,00         70,00  75.00 

rommereial 50  00  42  00         21,50  18,50  15.00  15. 00 

IIO,SE  -  Following  are  prirrs  of  various  classes  of  hose: 

Fire 

50-Ft.  Lengths 

I  nderwriters'  2J-in 85c.  per  ft. 

Common,  2S-in 30% 

Air 
First  Grade        Second  Grade         Third  Grade 

:-in,  perft $0,60  $0,40  $0.30 

Steam — Discounts  from  list 
First  grade  ,.    20%      Sicond  grade   30°;      Third  grade 45% 

LE,\THER  BELTING— Pr.s.nt    discounts   from    list  in  f,iii  quiintities  (!  doz 
roll,s|; 

1  ight  Grade 

30% 


Medium  Ctniil'- 
30<,o 


Heavy  Grade 

20'. 


(  For  cut.  best  grade.  25<!t,.  2nd  grade.  30%, 
RAWHIDE  LACING —  JFor  laces  in  sides,  best.  79c  per  tq,  ft.;  2nd.  75c, ' 
^ f  .^enu-tanned;  cut,  20' , ;  sides,  83e,  per  sq,  ft, 

PACKING — Prices  per  pound: 

Rubber  and  duck  ior  low-pressure  steam $1.00 

,\sbestos  for  high-pressure  steam 1 ,70 

Duck  and  rubber  for  piston  packing 1 .00 

Flax,  regular 1 .  20 

Flax,  waterproofed 1 .  70 

Compressed  asbestos  sheet .90 

Wire  insertion  asbestos  sheet , 1 .  50 

Ruhhir  sheet.  ,,.,,,, 50 

Rubber  sheet,  wire  insertion .70 

Kubber  sheet,  duck  insertion .50 

Rubber  sheet,  cloth  insertion .30 

Asbestos  packing,  twisted  or  braided,  and  graphited,  for  valve  stems 

and  .stuffing  boxes 1 .30 

Asbestos  wick,  J- and  Mb.  balls-    .    .  85 

MANILA  ROPE — For  rope  smaller  than  i-iii.  the  prii-i  is  5  to  2c.  extra;  while 
for  quantities  amounting  to  less  than  600  ft.  the  re  is  no  extra  charge  of  le.  The 
number  of  feet  per  pound  for  the  various  sizes  is  ns  follows:  i-in.,  8  ft.;  J-in.,  6; 
J-in  ,  4S:  I  in.,  3i;  IJ-in  ,  2  ft  10  in.;  jj-in.,  2  ft  4  in.  Following  is  price  per 
pound  for  J-in.  and  larger,  in  1200-ft   coils: 

Boston $0  35  Birminghiim  $0   32 

NewYork 29  Atlanta 295 

St.  Louis 265  KaiwisCity 30) 

Chicago 275  .New  Orleans .31 

Minneapolis 275  Seattle 28 

San  Francisco ^^7 Los  .\ngeles 31 

PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERING-    Below  are  discounts  and  part  of  standard 


PIPE  COVF.RING 

Standard  List 

Pipe  Size  Per  Lin. Ft. 

I-in.  $0  27 

2-in.  .  36 

3-in.  .45 

4-in.  .  60 

6-in.  .  80 

8-in.  I    10 

lO-in  I    30 

85c;,  magnesia  high  pressure 

I'or  low-pressure  heating  ;inil  nturii  lines. 


BLOCKS  AND  SHEETS 


Thickness 
i-in. 

1  -in. 
IJ-in. 

2  -in. 
2i-in. 

3  -in. 
3J-in. 


(4-pIy. 
'  3-ply. 
I  2-ply 


Price 
per  .Sq.Ft. 
$0  27 
30 
.45 
.60 
.75 
.90 
1   05 
List 
40";  off 

*y,;  off 

44%  off 


WIRING  .SIIPPLIE.S     New  York  prices  for  tape  :ind  solder  are  as  follows; 

I'riction  tape,  i-lb.  rolls 55c.  per  lb. 

Rubber  tape,  J-lb.  rolls 60c    per   h 

Wire  solder,  50-lb.  spools 46e.  per  lb. 

Soldrring  paste.  2-oz.  cans $1.28  per  doz. 

COPPER  WIRE — Prices  per  1000  ft.  for  ribber-coveied  wire  in  following  eitiee: 

New  York . Birmingliani    -  -       . Cincinnati  

Single    Double  Single    Double  Single    I)(»uhle 

Bio'ul,    Hi:ii<l.  Braid.    Binid.  Hr-.M,    Braid. 

.Solid    Slr:ind>.<l  Dniibx  Solid    Sllaliil-d  I  lufilex  Solid    Stranded  I  >iiple 
$12  00  $13  90  $2f'   50  $13  90  <  20  90  $35  80  $12  00  $14  66  $29  07 
18   30     23   85      41    50      26    10 
36  60 
60   nO 


14 
10 


6 
4 
2 
I 

0 

00 

000 

0000 


25    54 


32    70 

51    40 

71  no 

101  80 
131    86 

160  no 

193  50 
2)5  20 
288   60 


56  70 


35.50 

59  40 

21  11   24  98 

49  50 

79  00 

30  83  35  33 

67  25 

54  27 

13  11 

76  19 

120  4,1 

100  60 

155  2) 

141  20 

188  77 

171  20 

229  11 

207  60 

278  M 

257  40 

338.41 

306  80 

49  58 


FREIGHT  RATES  -On  finished  steel  pri«luct»  in  the  Pitt.sburgh  district  inehid- 
ing  jilates,  Htllietunil  shape.-,  tnerrhalit  steel,  bars,  pipe  fittings,  plain  and  gal- 
vanized wile  nails,  rivets,  spikes,  flat  sheets  (except  planished),  chains,  etc.. 
the  following  freight  laten  IMT  1000  lb.  me  effective: 

H.vHtoi,  $0  30  New  I  IrleaiiB       .• »S  '•' 

Buffalr 0    17  New  Yolk 0.27 

(hieago  0   27  Philadelphia 0  245 

Ciiirinimli  0  2)  St.  Louis  5  ?i, 

Cleveland  0   17  St.  Paul  -     .,  ?  J'? 

KaiiMUtCily  0  59  Pacific  Coast  (all  rail).  I    25" 

Note     Add  3* ;  tmnsportnlioM  tax.     •Minimum  carload.  80.000  lb 
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Beware  af  the  Bankrupts 

EVERY  time  that  the  price  of  coal  has  to  jro  up  to 
tr.ect  wage  increases  comes  the  cry  that  the  rail- 
roads, the  electric  companies  or  the  gas  comparfies  can- 
not afford  the  increased  price.  Why  cannot  they  afford 
it?  Because  the  public  in  its  zeal  for  its  own  profits 
— many  of  them  profiteering  profits — have  bankrupted 
the  public  utilities.  If  the  public  would  be  fair  to  these 
utilities  they  could  be  fair  to  the  coal  industry.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  coal  operator  and 
mine  worker  would  be  wise  to  wish  luck  and  besp:ak 
kindly  the  public  utility,  so  that  when  increases  in  the 
price  of  coal  are  necessary  the  public  utility  companies 
can  pay  the  advance  and  pass  it  on? 

Bankrupt  concerns  have  been  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
sure to  keep  the  price  of  coal  below  or  at  cost.  Bank- 
rupt railroads  have  been  successful  advocates  of  assigned 
cars.  Bankrupt  plants  have  been  slow  to  store  coal. 
Bankruptcy  in  a  client  means  bankruptcy  of  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  he  is  client.  Success  in  a  client  means 
success  to  the  producer  who  does  business  with  him. 
For  this  reason  let  the  coal  operator  never  cease  to 
boost  for  the  public  utilities,  to  which  division  of  society 
indeed  he  rightly  belongs. 


supplies.  An  oflficial  investigation  into  the  situation 
will  dispel  much  of  the  present  uncertainty  and  en- 
able all  to  proceed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country 
for  coal  with  the  dispatch- the  situation  demands. 


Geological  Survey  Will  Inventory 
Coal  Requirements 

IN  CO-OPERATION  with  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  acting  for  the  old  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission, the  Geological  Survey  is  making  an  inventory 
of  the  stocks  and  requirements  of  coal  in  the  country 
as  of  June  1.  This  is  the  sort  of  investigation  reg- 
ularly made  by  the  Fuel  Administration  during  the 
war,  which  the  Survey  asked  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  for  maintaining  subsequent  to  July  1,  last.  For- 
tunately, the  remnant  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
coal  commission  is  available  for  the  work  this  year 
at  a  time  when  such  information  is  sadly  needed. 

The  Survey  has  sent  inquiries  to  a  representative 
list  of  industrial  consumers,  public  utilities,  retail  deal- 
ers and  railroads,  and  from  the  data  thus  obtained  will 
give  us  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  stocks  of  coal 
as  of  June  1  and  of  requirements  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  belief  is  general  that  the  country 
is  ver>'  short  of  coal,  but  no  one  can  say  with  assur- 
ance just  what  is  required  to  meet  the  emergency, 
except  that  it  is  evident  that  today  the  need  is  for 
more  than  the  roads  can  transport  from  the  mines 
to  consumers. 

It  is  becoming  evident  each  week  that  the  railroad 
strike  and  the  general  incapacity  of  tJie  railroads  are 
having  a  slowing-down  effect  on  industry,  and,  as  we 
pointed  out  several  weeks  ago,  such  a  slowing  down 
is  reacting  on  the  demand  for  coal.  Consumers  who 
must  close  their  plants  for  a  part  of  each  week  use 
less  coal  and  have  in  the  same  measure  less  anxiety  for 


Will  We  Have 

Government  Control  of  Coal  Again? 

THAT  so  many  are  apprehensive  that  this  country  is 
about  to  have  a  financial  panic  is  good  evidence, 
>ve  are  told  by  students  of  histor>%  that  no  catastrophe 
will  occur.  So  man.v  are  working  to  avoid  trouble  that 
their  combined  efforts  and  the  warnings  given  will  cure 
the  trouble.  So  may  it  well  be  with  the  specter  of 
Government-contro'.  of  coal.  Operators  gathered  last 
month  at  Atlantic  City,  jobbers  recently  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  now  the  retail  coal  dealers  at  Detroit  have  been 
solemnly  warned  by  their  leaders  that  if  they  do  not 
one  and  all  behave,  the  Government  will  again  step 
in  and  dictate  to  them  how  to  run  their  business. 

There  is  reason  for  the  belief  and  cause  for  the  fear. 
The  effort  to  frame  a  coal  commissioner  bill  for  action 
by  the  Senate  stirred  the  coal  trade  as  has  nothing 
since  the  strike.  We  do  not  believe  that  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  sees  in  his  proposal  as  much  danger  to 
the  coal  industry  as  he  sees  benefit  to  the  public.  The 
Senator  tried  to  get  at  the  facts  a  year  ago  for  the 
very  helpful  purpose  of  aiding  all  concerned,  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer.  He  found  a  vast  lack  of 
the  kind  of  information  needed  for  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. His  proposal  for  a  coal  commissioner  is  to  meet 
that  lack.  The  coal  industry  sees  it  as  an  opening 
wedge  for  Federal  interference  with  the  coal  business, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  once  such  a  commissioner 
were  in  action  there  would  be  increasing  meddling  with 
the  coal  industry,  not  all  of  which  would  be  harmful  but 
some  of  which  would  be  distasteful  to  coal  men. 

How  to  forestall  such  action  by  the  Government  and 
the  demand  for  regulation  by  the  public  is  troubling  the 
leaders  of  coal  today.  No  weapon  is  available  except 
exhortation,  for  there  is  no  legal  or  other  means  by 
which  recalcitrant  operators,  jobbers  or  retailers  can 
be  held  in  line.  John  E.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  retail- 
ers' association,  told  his  members  at  Detroit  to  have 
always  in  mind  that  they  serve  the  public  and  that  they 
must  have  its  confidence  and  support. 

We  are  often  reminded  by  the  coal  men  that  the 
public  does  not  understand  us,  but  the  same  man  balks 
at  'etting  the  public  learn  anything  about  his  business 
and  never  offers  to  tell  his  story  to  ears  that  are  really 
sympathetic.  The  coal  industry  has  about  three  months 
in  which  to  educate  the  public  to  the  reasons  for  the 
present  coal  situation.  With  the  first  cold  weather  the 
public  without  coal  will  not  have  patience  to  listen.  The 
first  move  is  to  line  up  solid  with  your  associations, 
next  support  them  by  money  and  figures,  trust  the 
leaders  and  hold  vour  prices  in  line  with  reason. 
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Shippers  Agree  to  Pool  Lake  Coal 

AT  THE  request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
.  mission  the  Lake  shippers  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  pool  bituminous  coal  for  transshipment  by  lake  for 
the  season  of  navigation  of  1920,  subject  to  rules  and 
regulations  that  follow  veiy  closely  those  prevailing  in 
the  war  year  of  1918.  The  necessity  for  this  action 
has  been  apparent  for  several  weeks,  and  meetings  were 


Lake  Coal  Dumped  Season  to  June  12 

(Net  Tons) 
Cargo  Fuel  Total 

1919 6,704,000         303,900         7,007,900 

1920 2,199,000         216.600         2,415,600 


held  in  the  first  half  of  June  that  resulted  in  the 
shippei's  making  the  request  that  Federal  support  be 
given  the  movement.  This  action  took  the  form  of 
an  embargo  on  all  lake  shipments  except  those  under 
permit  from  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange,  to  head  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  officially  appointed 
(without  compensation)  Herman  Griggs,  who  has  man- 
aged the  exchange  for  more  than  two  years.  Rules  and 
regulations  have  been  agreed  upon  and  shipments  under 
the  program  began  on  Monday,  June  14. 

No  figures  on  car  detention  at  Lake  ports  are  avail- 
able yet  for  this  year,  but  it  is  certain  that  among  the 
causes  of  low  dumping  have  been  the  innumerable  classi- 
fications. It  is  understood  that  no  one  expects  pooling, 
which  means  the  elimination  of  the  majority  of  classi- 
fications and  the  speeding  up  of  car  movement,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  getting  sufficient  coal  up  the  Lakes  this 
year.  But  pooling  is  the  first  necessary  step  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  coal  men  that  they  agreed  to  bury  their 
personalities  in  a  pool,  and  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  1918. 


National  Coal  Association  Attacks 
Assigned  Cars  in  Court 

SENATOR  HARDING  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  inform  the  Senate  why  there  was 
apparent  discrimination  between  coal  operators  in  the 
matter  of  car  supply — that  is,  why  assigned  cars  were 
being  permitted.  The  answer,  recently  given  out,  is  a 
legal  defense  of  the  commission's  position.  The  Na- 
tional Coal  A.ssociation  has  announced  that  legal  action 
will  be  instituted  at  once  to  settle  once  for  all  the  right 
under  the  Transportation  Act  of  the  railroads  to  use 
assigned  cars  in  securing  fuel  coal. 

The  reply  to  the  Harding  resolution,  dated  June  11, 
states  with  reference  to  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920, 
"The  act  does  not  attempt  to  define  in  detail  .  .  . 
what  is  a  just  and  reasonable  distribution  of  cars  or 
rating  of  mines.  The  commission  is  authorized  to 
determine  .  .  .  what  are  just  and  reasonable  rules 
.  .  ."  Futher  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  commission 
can  suspend  such  rules  in  any  case  of  emergency  and 
under  the  new  act  can  establi.sh  new  practices  with 
respect  to  car  service  such  "as  in  its  opinion  will  best 
promote  the  Service  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the 
commerce  of  the  people." 

The  commission  also  points  out  that  no  other  plan 
has  been  proposed  which  is  workable  and  also  preferable 


to  the  assigned  car  practice.  It  even  says:  "It  seems 
not  inappropriate  to  say  that  the  coal  operators  are  not 
able  to  entirely  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  the  assigned-car  practice." 
In  effect  the  report  is  a  defence  of  the  assigned  car 
rules  as  now  practiced  and  gives  no  hint  of  any  change 
so  long  as  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fuel 
and  transportation  emergency  continues. 

Answer  to  the  opinion  of  Chairman  Clark  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  legal  aspects 
of  assigned  cars  was  prompt  and  to  the  point.  The 
National  Coal  Association  has  filed  a  suit  against  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.,  with  the  Lamberts  Run  Coal 
Co.  as  plaintiff,  alleging  illegal  discrimination  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  empty  cars  for  coal  loading.  The  suit  was 
filed  on  June  12  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  with  hearing  set 
for  June  19.  The  finance  committee  of  the  National 
will  meet  this  week  to  determine  on  instituting 
additional  suits. 


Steel  Companies  Obtain  Injunction  Against 
Trade  Commission  Requiring  Cost  Data 

ON  JUNE  12  Justice  Bailey  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  granted  an  injunction 
asked  for  by  more  than  a  score  of  steel  companies,  re- 
straining the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  requiring 
monthly  cost  reports.  At  the  same  time  the  Trade  Com- 
mission is  proceeding  in  the  New  Jersey  courts  against 
certain  of  the  steel  companies  in  an  effort  to  secure  cost 
reports.  It  is  reported  that  the  more  recent  decision 
of  Justice  Bailey  will  not  interfere  with  the  New 
Jersey  suit. 

Coal  Rate  Hearings  Begun 

INTERSTATE  Commerce  Commission  hearings  on 
freight  rate  inci'eases  are  continuing  daily  in  Wash- 
ington. Monday,  June  14,  was  set  as  the  date  for  con- 
sideration of  the  coal  and  coke  rates  and  at  that  time 
many  of  the  important  aspects  of  these  rates  were  to  be 
covered.  Not  only  rail  rates  but  also  coastwise  rates 
were  expected  to  be  under  discussion. 


Consumers  Report  Stocks  of  Coal 

MANY  replies  have  been  received  by  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  its  census  of  stocks  of  coal  on 
hand  and  of  estimated  needs.  The  final  date  for  these 
reports  was  indicated  in  the  call  as  June  12,  but  the 
Survey  urges  that  all  who  have  received  forms  reply 
even  though  they  were  not  able  to  do  so  before  that  date. 
Co-operation  in  this  is  very  important  for  all  coal  in- 
terests. 

Will  Settle  Anthracite  \\  age  Dispute 

ON  June  21  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  will 
meet  at  Wa.shington  to  settle  the  wage  controversy. 
The  members  of  the  commission  are  William  0.  Thomp- 
son, president  of  the  Ohio  State  University;  William 
L.  Connell,  a  large  anthracite  operator  of  the  Bernice 
field,  and  Neal  J.  Ferry,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  expects  on  June  21 
to  outline  its  work  and  determine  the  time  and  place 
for  the  holding  of  hearings.  It  is  likely  that  it  will 
conduct  these  session  in  the  anthracite  field. 
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Retail  Coal  Dealers  Advocate  Open  Shop 

Annual  Convention  of  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association  at  Detroit  Takes 
Strong  Position  on  Labor  Question  —  Opposes  Further  Regulation  by  the  Govern- 
ment —  W.  H.  Williams  Says  Railroads  Are  Not  Efficient  Harry  Taylor  Com- 
mends  Support  Given   National  Associations      John   Lloyd  Re-elected  President 


RKTAIL  coal  dealers  from  nearly  every  state 
jrathered  at  Detroit  on  June  10,  11,  and  12  in 
-  the  largest,  most  representative  and  enthusiastic 
gathering  of  coal  men  held  this  year.  The  sessions 
were  characterized  by  earnestness  of  purpose  and  the 
talks  and  discussions  were  so  directed  at  the  problems 
of  the  retail  dealer  that  no  one  who  attended  could 
fail  to  gain  a  larger  view  of  the  duties,  responsibilities 
and  difficulties  of  the  retail  coal  dealer.  The  retailer 
is  the  representative  of  the  coal  industry  who  conies  in 
closest  touch  with  the  public,  because  he  is  the  one  who 
meets  the  everjTlay  problems  of  the  coal-consuming 
householder.  The  keynote  of  this  convention  was  serv- 
ice to  the  public — service  that  will  put  the  public  on 
the  side  of  the  coal  man. 

After  the  delegates  were  given  a  welcome  to  the  City 
of  Detroit  by  James  A.  Ballard,  sales  manager  of  the 
Semet  Solvay  Co.,  the  president,  John  E.  Lloyd,  opened 
the  convention,  the  third  held  by  this  association,  with 
an  address  that  inspired  every  man  with  the  public 
responsibility  of  his  calling  and  that  set  a  high  standard 
for  the  future  activities  of  his  associates.  Service  to 
the  consumer  that  will  gain  public  confidence  and  will 
bring  public  support  for  the  coal  man,  he  pointed  out, 
is  more  important  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  Coal  faces  a  crisis 
today,  because  we  are  sure  to  have  a  hard  winter  with 
plenty  of  trouble.  The  public  blames  the  retailer  when 
the  fault  is  really  with  the  railroads  today.  Mr.  Lloyd 
said  that  if  the  dealers  do  not  help  to  hold  down  prices, 
the  Government  will  step  in  and  do  it  for  them. 


"If  we  do  not  manage  our  business  right,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  take  it  and  manage  it  for  us.  A  bare  5 
or  10  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  trade  can  so  misconduct 
their  affairs  that  the  whole  structure  will  be  made  to 
suffer,"  was  in  part  the  warning  conveyed  by  President 
Lloyd.  He  urged  the  dealers  to  unite  more  strongly 
than  ever,  to  support  their  association  by  money  and 
assistance  and  thereby  help  to  regulate  their  own  busi- 
ness and  remove  any  necessity  for  Federal  interference. 

Direct  shipments  to  consumers  for  domestic  use, 
particularly  through  industrial  plants,  were  opposed  as 
uneconomic  and  because  the  replacement  of  a  part  of 
the  regular  trade  of  the  dealer  by  this  practice  results 
in  increasing  the  costs  of  handling  the  remaining  ton- 
nage and  the  price  to  the  other  consumers.  Such  forms 
of  distribution  of  household  coal  were  compared  to  the 
condemned  system  of  rebates  by  railroads.  Mr.  Lloyd 
urged  that  the  association  be  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  could  have  a  voice  in  legislative  matters  and 
be  in  position  to  make  forceful  opposition  to  such  meas- 
ures before  Congress  as  the  Coal  Commissioner  bill.  He 
advocated  a  model  Government  but  one  that  would  not 
attempt  to  run  the  coal  trade  or  any  other  industry. 

A  ringing  declaration  for  the  open  shop,  severe  con- 
demnation of  the  closed-shop  principle  and  the  state- 
ment that  business  men  are  too  prone  to  discuss  labor 
problems  in  hushed  tones  and  too  loath  to  tackle  the 
question  in  characteristic  American  fashion  brought  the 
convention  to  its  feet  in  applause.  John  Lloyd  believes 
that  labor  can  be  trusted,  he  has  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  and  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  the  workingmen, 


HANQrET  OF  XATIOXAT-  RETAIL  COAL  MERCH.\NTS' ASSOCIATION.  HdTKL  STATI.KK,   DETROIT.  MICH.  JUNK  11.   i:i:" 
Homer  D.  Jones  was  toHstmaster  and  the  addresses  were  delivered  by  W.   R.   Coyle  and   James  Schermerhorn       .Music  was   fur- 
nished, by  the  Mii.-onic  Temple  Chanters  and  Symphony  Orchestra.     There  were  more  than  400  euesU  at  th-  banquet. 
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but  he  deplores  the  kind  of  leadership  labor  has  had 
for  the  last  few  years.  He  sees  in  the  temper  of  the 
country  at  this  time  a  set  of  laws  to  control  labor 
that  will  be  more  drastic  than  those,  such  as  the  Sher- 
man law,  passed  by  Congress  in  the  past  to  control 
capital.  Labor  is  today  using  its  power  in  a  more 
drastic  manner  than  capital  ever  did,  and  the  reaction 
will  be  the  stronger  when  it  comes.  He  is  not  afraid 
to  put  himself  and  the  retail  dealers'  association  on 
record  as  ready  to  face  the  issue. 

Secretary  Gordon  Reports  a  Good  Year 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of  the  associa- 
tion, in  his  report  to  the  convention  told  of  the  growth 
of  the  organization  and  the  activities  of  the  national 
officers  during  the  past  year.  He  pointed  out  in  par- 
ticular the  necessity  in  1919  for  almost  constant  contact 
with  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington,  and  fore- 
cast this  year  as  one  of  contact  with  transportation 
interests.  The  office  of  the  national  association  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  paper  called  the  Coal  Merchant, 
described  by  Mr.  Gordon  as  not  a  general  news  journal 
but  one  endeavoring  to  summarize  for  quick  reading 
everj-thing  of  immediate  interest  to  the  trade  national 
in  its  significance.  This  paper  carries  no  advertising. 
He  commended  the  regular  trade  papers,  which  have 
a  place  of  their  own,  with  columns  always  open  to  the 
trade,  and  urged  the  support  of  the  coal  trade  to  the 
standard  coal  journals. 

Mr.  Gordon  declared  that  the  retailers'  organization 
has  one  large  aim — to  establish  a  reputation  for  fair- 
ness— and  is  in  the  position  of  being  willing  to  accept 
nothing  less  from  others.  To  attain  the  position  it 
deserves  and  can  reach — of  responsibility,  influence  and 
strength — moral  support  and  financial  assistance  must 
be  given  in  greater  measure  than  heretofore.  Education 
of  the  public  and  of  the  members  of  the  trade  was 
urged,  the  latter  by  better  and  more  vigorous  local 
associations. 

W.  H.  Williams,  vice  president  in  charge  of  mining 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.R.  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Wabash  R.R.,  addressed  the 
meeting  Friday  morning.  The  feature  of  his  talk  was 
his  description  of  the  plight  of  the  American  railroads 
today  and  his  expression  of  belief  that  they  can  over- 
come their  present  predicament  by  more  efficient  oper- 
ation and  management. 

Mr.  Williams'  contention,  supported  by  a  volume  of 
stati-stics  that  without  effort  or  notes  he  quoted  through- 
out his  talk,  is  that  if  the  railroads  would  this  year 
increase  the  average  car-miles  per  day  to  the  figure 
reached  in  1915,  which  was  26.9  miles  per  day,  and 
would  increase  the  average  loading  per  car  to  the 
comparatively  low  figure  of  71  per  cent  of  rated  capac- 
ity, a  figure  reached  in  1916,  the  cumulative  effect 
of  this  increase  in  efficiency  in  the  use  of  transportation 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the 
countr>-.  To  accomplish  the  same  ends  by  investment 
in  more  cars  that  would  be  loaded  and  moved  no  faster 
than  cars  are  loaded  and  moved  today  and  to  add  motive 
power,  labor,  trackage  and  terminals  to  accommodate 
and  handle  such  an  increase  in  equipment  would  require 
from  six  to  seven  billions  of  dollars. 

He  declared  that  without  question  the  solution  of 
the  transportation  problem  rests  with  the  railroads 
themselves  and  with  no  one  else.  The  railroads  are 
not  broken  down,  Mr.  Williams  declared,  but  they  are 


not  performing  their  functions  as  they  should.  He 
further  pointed  out  that  the  railroad  plant  is  not  mate- 
rially smaller  than  it  was  in  1917  and  1918,  when 
vastly  greater  volume  of  traffic  was  handled  with  less 
effort  than  appears  being  made  today. 

Next  winter's  supply  of  anthracite  was  touched  on 
but  lightly  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  said  that  the  shipping 
companies  are  doing  the  best  that  they  can  to  meet 
the  orders  of  the  retailers,  but  as  long,  as  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  make  delivery  there  will  be  shortage  in  supply 
at  the  points  of  consumption.  Coal  reserves  in  the 
ground  are  ample  and  the  mine  capacity  is  sufficient 
to  meet  our  needs,  but  the  problem  this  year  is  to 
get  the  cars  of  coal  to  the  man  who  wants  them. 

He  reviewed  the  advances  made  the  past  few  years 
in  mining  methods.  In  the  northern  anthracite  field 
machines  have  been  successfully  introduced ;  in  the  lower 
and  thinner  veins,  where  headroom  for  hand  loading  had 
to  be  made  by  taking  down  roof  or  lifting  floor,  load- 
ing machines  are  being  tried  out  and  in  the  preparation 
of  fine  sizes  great  advances  have  been  made.  Wet  methods 
of  cleaning  have  reduced  breakage  and  the  use  of  such 
machines  as  the  Dorr  thickener  and  the  Deister  tables 
has  permitted  the  preparation  of  fine  coal  much  lower 
in  ash  than  any  heretofore  obtained. 

Embargo  Would  Afford  Temporary  Relief 

But  temporary  relief  would  be  afforded  the  country 
by  the  proposed  90-day  embargo  on  exports  of  coal  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  declared  Harry  N.  Taylor,  in 
answer  to  inquiries  from  the  floor  of  the  convention, 
following  his  address.  The  immediate  result  would  be 
lowering  of  prices  of  those  coals  that  are  now  being 
shipped  abroad,  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  proposed 
90-day  limit  conditions  would  be  far  worse  than  now, 
and  Europe  needs  the  coal.  He  further  stated  that 
with  the  present  short  running  time  many  mines  are 
showing  a  deficit  in  their  operation,  and  with  labor 
getting  the  highest  wages  ever  offered  coal-mine  labor 
relief  stations  in  the  coal  fields  today  must  assist  the 
needy  miner  who  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  work 
because  there  are  no  railroad  cars  in  which  to  load  the 
coal. 

Despite  the  fact  that  wages  are  the  highest  and 
prices  beyond  reason,  both  miners  and  operators  are 
realizing  the  smallest  profit  they  have  had  for  several 
years.  Bearing  out  the  statements  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wil- 
liams in  a  previous  address,  Mr.  Taylor  said  that 
whereas  cars  of  coal  in  1918  had  been  moved  from 
the  mines  in  the  Kansas  field  to  Kansas  City  and  the 
empties  returned  in  four  days,  the  same  round  trip  now 
requires  twelve  and  a  half  days.  There  is  enough  rail- 
road equipment  in  the  country  today,  if  put  in  repair 
and  properly  used,  to  meet  the  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  country. 

In  answer  to  an  inquii-y  regarding  the  Lake  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Taylor  said  that  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  Northwest  will  be  short  of  coal  this  year,  but  that 
even  if  there  was  a  larger  supply  on  hand  it  could 
not  be  moved  off  the  docks  to  consumers  because  of  a 
lack  of  railroad  equipment.  The  result  this  winter 
will  be  that  a  tremendous  load  will  be  thrown  on  the 
coal  fields  in  Illinois  that  can  reach  the  Northwest  by 
all   rail  routes. 

Resizing  of  anthracite,  trade  relations,  cost  account- 
ing. Governmental  relations  and  transportation  were 
the  subjects  of  special  committee  reports. 
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Indiana  Operating  Problems  as  Illustrated 
By  the  Black  Betty  Mine 

Keen  Competition  and  an  Exacting  Trade  Make  Close  Sizing  and  Careful  Prepara- 
tion Necessary  -Roof  Scales  Badly,  Keeping  Roads  Covered  with  Rock  Dust — 
Coal   Bed   Being    Dry   and    Level,  Rooms   Are  Driven    in    Opposing    Directions 


By  Donald  J.  Baker 

Ptttfiburgh,  Pa. 


COALS  from  every  section  have  each  a  degree 
of  individuality  in  appearance  that  they  can  read- 
ily be  recognized  by  the  local  expert.  Not  less 
marked  a  characteristic  of  each  is  its  specific  action  in 
the  furnace.  In  consequence  of  this  individuality  each 
finds  its  appropriate  uses  and  each  needs  grate  settings 
suited  to  its  characteristics. 

"Indiana  Lump"  is  a  coal  of  marked  individuality. 
There  is  no  question  mark  to  be  put  after  the  word 
"lump"  such  as  one  would  be  disposed  to  put  after  the 
large  coal  from  some  other  districts.  It  is  a  coal  well 
suited  to  domestic  use,  while  its  slack  has  a  non-caking 
quality  which  has  its  advantages.    Due  to  its  low-sulphur 


content  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  steel  making  and  the 
ceramic  industries.  It  is  free  burning,  contains  little 
sulphur  as  compared  with  coals  from  the  other  beds  and 
leaves  but  a  small  amount  of  ash.  An  analysis  of  the 
No.  4  coal  will  show  approximately  the  following  con- 
stituents: Fixed  carbon,  41.19;  volatile  matter,  37.80; 
ash,  7.05;  moi.sture,  13.96;  sulphur,  1.12.  The  heat  con- 
tent averages  about  12,000  B.t.u. 

Six  Deposits  in  Western  Indiana 

Notable  among  the  varieties  of  the  Indiana  coal  is 
the  No.  4  bed,  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  group 
of  the  six  distinct  deposits  found  in  western  Indiana. 
Vigo  County  is  the  greatest  producer  of  this  coal,  but 
Pike  and  Knox  counties  are  rapidly  opening  up  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  one  of  these  counties  will  soon  sur- 
pass the  present  leader,  for  in  Vigo  County  there  is  now 
no  longer  much  opportunity  for  development. 

Other  Indiana  coals  will  in  the  future  be  more  exten- 
sively mined,  but  at  present  they  do  not  have  the  repu- 


Headframes  in  the  Middle  West  are  made 
lighter  than  in  the  Eastern  mining  regions, 
doubtless  because  the  air  in  the  hoisting 
shaft  is  not  so  humid  and  corrosive  in  the 
former  instance.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
timber  has  to  be  brought  in  from  some  dls- 


TIPPLE  AND  HEADFRAME  OF  BLACK  BETTY  MINE.  NEAR  TERRE  HAUTE,  IXD. 

sizes  at  any  one  time.  Trifling  changes  In 
the  screening  apparatus  make  It  possible 
at  any  moment  to  load  any  related  four 
varieties  of  the  twenty-one  different  sizes 
that    the    market    demands.      Note    on    the 


tance  the  Mid-West  tipples  are  nearly 
alwavs  of  steel,  thus  greatly  decreasing  the 
probahilitv  of  fire  and  making  more  ac- 
cessible ail  points  under  the  structure.  Four 
tracks   pass   under   the    Black   Betty   tipple. 


making   it  possible   to  load  that  number  of     left  the  boiler-coal  conveyor. 
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The  whole  mine  could  be  laid  off  with  a  tee- 
square  and  triangle,  for  all  lines  are  north 
and  south  or  east  and  west.  In  most  cases 
rooms  are  driven  both  ways  from  the  head- 
ing to  meet  rooms  from  the  adjacent  head- 
ing, the  exception  being  along  the  main 
entries,  which  for  a  space  have  rooms  on 
one  side  only,  but  which  in  general  are 
kept  free  of  any  rooms  whatsoever.  Note 
the  narrow  pillars  and  the  high  percentage 
of  coal  secured  in  first  mining.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  is  usually  the  case  where  first 
mining  is  so  complete,  there  is  no  second 
mining.  Union  restrictions  make  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  short  crosscuts  and  inade- 
quate room  necks.  The  mine  shaft  is  350 
ft.  deep,  so  there  is  plenty  of  roof  pressure' 
to  be  dealt  with.  In  general,-  the  dotted 
lines   mark   actively   producing  workings. 
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Undercutting 
the  Seam 

There  beintr  no 
marked  ck-ating 
in  the  coal,  the 
rooms  are  driven 
repardless  of  the 
structure  of  the 
bed  but  in  rigid 
accord  with  mine 
layout.  The  bot- 
tom is  a  hard 
rock. 


tation  that  the  No.  4  bed  enjoys.  The  fact  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  purchase  any  acreage  in  the  No.  4 
bed  testifies  to  its  value  and  popularity  with  the  con- 
sumer. 

Located  about  12  miles  from  Terre  Haute  and  situ- 
ated at  a  low  point  in  the  rolling  country  of  the  Wabash 
Valley  is  a  representative  mine  that  is  developing  a 
1,000-acre  tract  of  the  No.  4  bed.  This  is  the  Black 
Betty  operation  of  the  Zimmerman  Coal  Co.  This  firm 
broke  ground  for  its  plant  in  December  of  1916  and  the 
following  year  began  operations,  sinking  a  350-ft.  con- 
crete-lined main  hoisting  shaft. 

Flooded  with  Water  and  Filled  with  Debris 

Scarcely  had  the  work  of  driving  the  main  haulage 
entries  from  each  side  of  the  bottom  been  started,  when 
a  "cloudburst"  occurred  and  filled  the  entire  excavation 
with  water  and  debris.  For  a  considerable  distance  on 
either  side  of  the  bottom  the  roof  came  down  as  high  as 
35  feet. 

The  outlook  for  the  eventual  opening  of  the  mine  at 
this  period  was  indeed  dark.  There  is  little  question 
but  that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  sunk  a  new 


.shaft  and  begun  all  over  again ;  however,  there  was  no 
location  on  the  tract  that  offered  the  same  advantages 
for  developing  the  coal.  Accordingly  the  water  was 
pumped  from  the  opening  and  the  best  made  of  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance. 

Heading  Utilized  for  Haulage  Purposes 

Fortunately,  the  cave  did  not  e.xtend  over  the  parallel 
aircourse  heading,  and  in  order  that  the  work  of  de- 
veloping the  mine  might  not  suffer  this  heading  was 
utilized  for  haulage  purposes  while  the  construction  of 
a  brick  archway  over  the  caved  regions  progressed.  This 
archway,  which  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  was 
built  of  paving  blocks  made  three  blocks  thick.  It  was 
constructed  in  10-ft.  lengths,  each  of  which  is  10  ft. 
high. 

As  each  section  was  completed  the  debris  ahead  of 
the  next  section  was  placed  above  the  finished  arch  to 
act  as  a  cushion  in  resisting  any  future  falls.  The  com- 
pleted archway  e.xtends  for  a  distance  of  350  ft.  upon 
one  side  of  the  bottom  and  100  ft.  on  the  other  side. 
The  longer  portion  of  the  arched  way  spans  the  loaded 
storage  tracks,  which  are  on  a  1 A  per  cent  grade.    This 


This  is 

"Indiana 

Lump" 

Free-burning,  non 
coking  and  low  in 
sulphur,  the  coal 
from  No.  4  bed 
finds  favored 
place  in  steel 
smelting,  ceramic 
work  and  steam 
raising  wholly 
aside  from  its 
recognized  value 
as  a  domestic 
fuel. 
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Landing  at 
Black  Betty 

In  the  early  days 
o  f  development 
Black  Betty  filled 
with  water  and 
debris  and  the 
landing  caved  till 
the  heading  roof 
was  3.5  ft.  above 
the  old  floor.  The 
landing  had  to  be 
arched  and  the 
debris  was  piled 
as  back  filling 
over  the  archway 
as  fast  as  the  arch 
was  constructed. 


inclination  permits  the  cars  to  run  by  gravity  to  an  auto- 
matic caging  device,  which  feeds  them  to  the  cages. 

The  opposite,  or  south,  side  of  the  shaft  accommo- 
dates the  empty  cars  as  they  leave  the  cage.  The  grade 
on  these  tracks  is,  of  course,  in  favor  of  the  empty  cars 
and  they  are  here  made  into  trips  before  being  removed 
by  locomotives.  As  most  of  the  development  today  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  shaft,  the  trips  pass  along  a 
heading  that  is  parallel  to  the  loaded  storage  tracks  and 
emerge  onto  the  main  haulageway  at  a  point  directly 
north  of  the  end  of  the  archway. 

Twelve-Foot  Room  Pillars  Are  Never  Drawn 

The  method  of  developing  the  mine  is  a  variation  of 
the  triple-entry  system,  with  a  panel  scheme  applied  to 
the  working  of  the  rooms.  All  entries,  including  main 
haulageways,  are  single  tracked.  A  parallel  heading 
serves  as  the  aircourse.  In  the  accompanying  mine  map 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  mine  was  laid  out  to  square 
with  the  points  of  the  compass.  As  a  result,  the  north 
and  south  sections  of  the  mine  are  reached  through  true 
north  and  south  main  haulageways.  Sub-entries  run- 
ning due  east  and  west  are  driven  every  1,320  ft.  off 
these.  From  these  sub-entries  and  at  right  angles  to 
them  room  headings  are  driven  every  450  ft.  Thus  a 
block  of  coal  1,320  x  900  ft.  constitutes  a  panel  and  is 
developed  by  rooms  200  ft.  long.  The  coal  seam  is  5  ft. 
2-in.  thick. 

E.\cept  for  a  few  local  depressions  No.  4  bed  is  prac- 
tically level  and  rooms  are  driven  from  both  sides  of  the 
entries.  This  is  possible  in  a  mine  that  is  unusually 
dry  and  where  the  bed  has  no  dip.  Furthermore  the 
mining  law  of  the  state  permits  ventilating  this  entire 
mine  with  two  splits. 

As  fast  as  each  panel  is  worked  out  it  is  sealed  off 
and  abandoned.  Some  gas  is  encountered  in  develop- 
ment, this  being  chiefly  apparent  immediately  after  the 
shooting  of  the  coal.  While  open  lamps  are  used 
throughout  the  mine,  some  gas  is  generated  when  the 
roof  falls  in  the  worked-out  panels,  and  great  care  must 
be  used  in  sealing  off  such  workings. 

The  room  pillars  are  12  ft.  thick,  the  roof  over  the 
coal  at  the  time  of  its  removal  being  quite  reliable  and 
the  coal  being  strong.  No  attempt  is  made  to  draw  these 
pillars  and  much  good  coal  is  thus  lost  by  reason  of  the 
sealing  off  of  the  panels  when  the  rooms  have  been  car- 
ried to  their  full  length.  The  coal  thus  abandoned  ap- 
proaches 40  per  cent  of  that  available. 


In  this  section  of  the  country  the  temptation  to  mine 
in  the  easiest  possible  manner  is  sti'ong  and  it  has  re- 
sulted not  only  in  leaving  coal  in  the  seam  operated  but 
in  leaving  undeveloped  and  unmined  two  other  work- 
able and  valuable  beds  on  this  same  property.  No.  5 
bed  overlies  No.  4  by  some  100  ft.  and  No.  3  underlies 
it  at  an  interval  of  120  ft.  Separated  by  such  intervals, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  people.  No.  5  coal  should  be  re- 
moved first,  provided,  of  course,  that  all  the  beds  were 
not  to  be  operated  concurrently.  No.  4  coal  could  then 
be  removed  and  there  would  then  be  some  assurance 
that  the  floor  and  roof  of  each  bed  would  present  their 
natural  resistance  to  crushing. 

There  is  no  drainage  problem  at  this  mine  andTffe 
only  water  encountered  is  that  which  finds  its  way  down 
the  shaft.  The  floor  of  the  coal  is  a  firm  sandstone. 
The  roof  is  a  sandy  shale  with  some  lime  in  it.  Because 
of  the  dryness  of  the  overlying  seams  this  roof  is  quite 
firm  when  first  exposed.  In  the  winter  months,  when  the 
circulating  air  is  cool,  no  trouble  is  experienced;  but 
during  the  summer  the  warm  air  which  enters  is  chilled 
and  moisture  condenses  in  small  globules  on  the  roof. 
The  action  of  the  water  on  the  lime  is  immediate  and 
the  roof  starts  to  slack  and  flake  off.  No  great  amount 
of  trouble  is  caused  through  this  seasonal  activity  in  the 
roof,  and  no  measures  have  been  taken  in  this  mine  to 
combat  it.  In  other  localities,  however,  a  cement  gun 
has  been  used  advantageously. 

Mine  Uses  Direct  Current  Exclusively 

The  coal  is  cut  by  a  Goodman  shortwall  mining  ma- 
chine and  though  this  bed  is  harder  than  the  Pittsburgh, 
no  difficulty  is  encountered.  Two-ton  mine  cars  are 
used  and  mule  haulage  is  employed  within  the  rooms  and 
along  the  room  entries  that  are  connected  with  the  east 
and  west  headings.  The  locomotives  are  of  the  trolley 
type  and  operate  on  direct  current.  Incidentally  only 
direct  current  is  used  both  within  the  mine  and  around 
the  surface  plant. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  mines  situated  in  the  Wabash 
Valley  purchase  their  power  from  the  high-tension  lines 
of  the  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction 
Co.,  but  inasmuch  as  the  initial  cost  of  constructing  a 
transmission  line  from  the  nearest  point  appeared  pro- 
hibitive, a  power  plant  was  built  at  this  operation.  The 
building  is  of  brick  construction,  the  roof  being  sup- 
ported by  steel  and  wooden  trusses  on  brick  columns.  A 
brick  partition  divides  the  boiler  from  the  engine  room. 
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This  latter  also  houses  the  hoistinjr  engine.  This  build- 
ing is  situated  adjacent  to  the  tipple  and  is  floored 
throughout  with  cement. 

Spare  Power  Unit  Seldom  Needed 

The  main  generating  unit  is  a  22  x  25-in.  Chuse  non- 
releasing  Corliss  engine  direct  connected  to  a  300-kw. 
550-volt  Westinghouse  direct-current  generator,  a 
450-hp.  Skinner  engine  that  drives  a  200-kw.  550-volt 
Westinghouse  generator  by  direct  connection  being  in- 
stalled as  a  spare  unit.  This  latter  generating  set  is  sel- 
dom used  as  the  first  mentioned  unit  supplies  ample 
power.  The  hoist  engine  is  of  Lane  &  Bodley  manu- 
facture. The  drum  is  9  ft.  in  diameter  and  winds  a 
IJ-in.  cable.  The  cylinders  of  the  driving  engine  are 
24  X  42  in.  in  size,  and  the  machine  is  equipped  with  a 
steam  brake  and  a  steam-operated  reverse.  A  10-in. 
steam  line  from  the  adjacent  boiler  room  supplies  all 
units  in  the  engine  room. 

The  boiler  room  houses  five  150-hp.  Frost  boilers, 
each  of  which  is  equipped  with  hand  shakers.  The  boil- 
ers are  hand-fired  with  screenings.  These  are  conveyed 
direct  from  the  tipple  to  the  floor  by  a  button  conveyor. 
The  ashes  are  removed  to  a  nearby  dump  by  a  steam  jet 
which  drives  them  through  an  8-in.  pipe  line  laid  be- 
neath the  boiler-room  floor.  There  are  separate  steam 
lines  to  both  blacksmith  shop  and  fan  house,  operation 
of  these  units  being  thus  independent  of  the  engine 
room. 

Water  for  the  boilers  is  secui-ed  from  a  small  reser- 
voir located  near  the  surface  buildings.  This  is  fed  from 
a  large  reservoir  that  is  located  at  some  distance  from 
the  mine.  From  the  auxiliary  reservoir  the  water  flows 
by  gravity  to  a  cistern  at  the  boiler  house,  whence  it 
passes  to  the  boilers  through  a  feed-water  heater. 

The  tipple  was  designed,  fabricated  and  erected  by  the 


Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Eagle  Iron  Works  of 
Terre  Haute  supplying  all  the  interior  equipment.  The 
apparatus  for  preparing  the  coal  is  elaborate  and  was 
designed  and  installed  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
pleasing  a  discriminating  trade. 

In  fact  there  are  in  all  twenty-one  sizes  prepared,  as 
occasion  demands,  four  of  which  can  be  loaded  at  any 
one  time.  These  sizes  vary  from  slack  to  a  6-in.  lump 
and  range  through  variations  of  pea  sizes  that  run  from 
l-in.  to  1-in.,  thence  through  a  nut  size  up  to  2i-in.  and 
lastly  egg  up  to  G-in. 

Why,  it  will  be  asked,  should  such  a  range  of  sizes  be 
prepared?  And  is  each  of  the  different  sizes  actually 
made?  The  latter  querj'  may  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, although  many  sizes  are  quite  uncommon.  In 
answering  the  first  question  it  may  be  said  that,  owing 
to  the  keenness  of  competition  in  the  Indiana  field,  the 
sales  representative  of  a  company  that  is  not  prepared 
to  furnish  any  required  size  of  cleaned  coal  finds  him- 
self under  no  small  handicap. 

Loading  Booms  Are  Used  as  Picking  Tables 

The  tipple  building  is  a  steel  frame  with  corrugated 
iron  siding,  while  the  headframe  is  of  structural-steel 
construction.  The  cars  as  they  come  to  the  head  of  the 
tipple  discharge  their  contents  into  a  weigh  basket,  after 
which  it  passes  into  a  hopper  and  is  thence  fed  to  a  short 
apron  conveyor.  From  the  conveyor  the  coal  passes 
over  30-ft.  shaker  screens.  The  different  sizes  are 
secured  by  changing  the  plates  and  employing  those 
that  contain  the  desired  size  of  perforation. 

Three  loading  booms  and  a  slack  chute  permit  four 
different  sizes  to  be  loaded  at  one  time.  From  the  end 
of  the  shaker  screens  the  large  lump  enters  one  loading 
boom  while  the  smaller  sizes  are  distributed  to  two 
others.    The  slack  travels  by  gravity  to  a  chute  beneath 
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On  the  right  can  be  seen  the  small  rock 
dump  or,  rather,  bank.  The  coal  being  62 
in.  thick,  there  is  no  need  for  room  rock  to 
be  brought  to  the  surface,  but.  as  the 
lime  in  the  roof  causes  it  to  scale  whenever 


the  damp  and  warm  air  ent.ring  the  cool 
mine  condenses  on  it.  rock  falls  occur  In 
the  heading,  and  have  to  be  removed.  But 
the  dumps  are  not  as  pretentious  and  costly 
as   in   some   sections,   where   the   rock   han- 


dling in  trips  and  on  the  dump  makes  an 
additional  charge  to  the  cost  of  deadwork. 
the  importance  of  which  Is  not  always  fully 
realized  by  those  even  who  face  these  difn- 
culties   from   which   others   are  exempt. 
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the  screens  and  is  loaded  without  a  boom.  All  the  booms 
are  used  as  picking  tables  as  well  as  conveyors.  Plat- 
forms have  been  constructed  along  the  side  of  each,  and 
here  three  men  are  stationed.  Thus  the  coal  is  thor- 
oughly cleaned  before  it  enters  the  car. 

No.  4  bed  is  mined  unusually  clean  by  reason  of  the 
firm  floor,  and  no  great  amount  of  refuse  is  discovered 
in  the  tipple.  All  of  the  equipment  within  this  struc- 
ture is  electrically  driven  from  motors  operating  on 
direct  current.  In  case  the  power  is  temporarily  off  at 
the  power  plant,  the  coal  may  be  dumped  over  gravity 
screens  beneath  the  shakers  and  loaded  either  as  run-of- 
mine  or  as  li-in.  lump  and  slack. 

While  the  hoisting  engine  and  the  tipple  were  designed 
to  accommodate  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  in  8  hr.,  this 
figure  is  rarely  attained.  Perhaps  2,000  tons  would  be  a 
fair  average,  although  2,500  tons  have  been  loaded  with 
ease  when  the  cars  were  available.  Car  shortage  has 
dealt  this  mine  a  severe  blow,  as  it  has  many  others  in 
the  Indiana  field. 

The  mines  in  Vigo  County  are  utilizing  motor  trucks 
in  many  cases  to  deliver  domestic  fuel.  In  this  manner 
the  shortage  of  railroad  cars  is  alleviated.  Hauls  up  to 
thirty  miles  are  not  uncommon  and  in  this  way  the 
domestic  and  manufacturing  needs  of  the  surrounding 
industrial  district  may  be  filled.  However,  coal  from 
the  plant  described  is  seldom  delivered  by  truck  and 
today  it  is  operating  at  less  than  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 
This  feature  of  intermittent  operation  is  extremely 
trying. 

No  Housing  Accommodations  Provided 

Houses  for  accommodating  the  men  have  not  been 
built  at  this  mine  and  as  a  result  most  of  the  employees 
live  either  in  Terre  Haute  or  Clinton  and  take  a  train 
to  the  plant.  While  the  car  allotment  is  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  normal,  production  is  further  made  more 
difficult  by  reason  of  the  men  not  being  available  on 
short  notice.  Either  the  mine  works  an  entire  day  or  it 
does  not  work  at  all,  and  in  either  case  the  decision  must 
be  made  the  evening  before. 

Materials  are  taken  down  the  shaft  during  odd  times 
and  the  men  use  the  coal  cages  before  and  after  work- 
ing hours.  The  airshaft  is  located  near  the  tipple.  Here 
a  temporary  wooden  structure  encloses  a  20-ft.  reversible 
fan  that  is  driven  by  a  twin-cylinder  Bullock  steam 
engine.  The  air  is  delivered  at  the  rate  of  217,000 
cu.ft.  per  minute.  The  fan  is  one  of  the  most  important 
units  of  the  surface  equipment  because  the  circulation 
of  air  must  be  always  sufl!icient  to  immediately  sweep 
away  any  gases  that  may  escape  from  the  abandoned 
panels.  Some  gas  is  encountered  during  the  shooting 
of  the  coal  and  burning  feeders  are  not  uncommon.  As 
a  result,  the  firebosses  must  at  all  times  be  unusually 
vigilant.  A  few  fires  have  occurred  from  these  feeders ; 
none,  however,  has  been  of  serious  consequence. 

In  a  mine  of  this  character  that  is  exceedingly  dry  the 
possibilities  of  a  dust  explosion  might  appear  to  be  con- 
siderable, but  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  roof  during 
the  summer  months  has  caused  a  covering  of  rock  dust 
to  be  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  entries  and  this  is 
believed  sufficient  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of 
any  such  accident.  Mine  fires  and  dust  explosions  are 
uncommon  in  the  Indiana  field  despite  what  appears  as 
a  natural  setting  for  such  accidents.  The  dust  along 
the  entries  at  Black  Betty  is  sprayed  frequently  from  a 
water  tank  that  is  mounted  on  a  mine  truck. 


Other  surface  and  underground  units  at  this  opera- 
tion do  not  diff'er  markedly  from  those  found  at  plants 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  motor-repair  shop 
underground  where  locomotives  and  cars  may  be  given 
light  repairs  or  those  of  a  nature  that  do  not  necessitate 
the  removal  of  the  equipment  to  the  surface.  Above 
ground  there  is  the  typical  combination  shop.  For  the 
operation  of  drills,  lathes  and  other  machines  located  in 
this  building  an  engine  is  provided  which  operates  a 
long  shaft,  and  from  this  the  various  machine  tools  are 
driven  by  belt  connection. 


Automatic  Car  Stop  for  Crossover  Dumps 
Prevents  Breakage  and  Shutdowns 

By  G.  E.  Daugherty 

Pikeville,  Ky. 

MOST  mining  men  are  familiar  with  the  damage 
and  delay  that  result  from  running  a  car  or  trip 
into  an  upended  dump.  Of  course,  such  accidents  do 
not  occur  when  an  automatic  car  feeder  is  employed 
which  functions  properly.  Unfortunately,  however, 
such   devices  as   a  rule  are  expensive   and  where  the 
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DIAGRAMMATIC  VIEW  OF  THE  DUMP  AND  STOP 

amount  of  material  handled  is  small  the  operator  is 
prone  to  question  whether  it  would  pay  to  introduce  a 
car  feeder. 

G.  C.  Wood,  manager  of  the  Tierney  Mining  Co.,  of 
Stone,  Ky.,  has  devised  an  attachment  for  crossover 
dumps  that  is  intended  automatically  to  prevent  a  car 
from  running  into  the  dump  sword.  This  is  in  reality 
a  bumping  block  that  rises  when  the  dump  end  goes 
up  and  drops  back  into  place  when  the  dump  returns 
to  its  normal  position.  This  attachment  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  Since  it  has  been  in 
operation  at  the  mines  of  the  above-named  company  it 
has  frequently  prevented  the  dump  to  which  it  was 
attached  from  being  damaged  and  has  saved  the  running 
of  the  mine  from  interruption. 


Nova  Scotia  Men  Demand  Electric  Lamps 

MINE  workers  in  Nova  Scotia  are  protesting  against 
the  continued  use  of  the  flame  safety  lamp.  The 
men  claim  that  not  only  would  the  air  be  purer  and  the 
work  more  safely  performed  if  electric  lamps  were  in 
use,  but  that  the  company  would  benefit  also,  for  the 
output  would  be  increased  by  the  better  light,  the  mine 
worker  being  better  able  to  go  about  his  work  if  so 
favored.  The  matter  was  taken  up  at  the  Phalen  local, 
and  the  men  charged  that  the  coal  company,  which  had 
promised  to  look  into  the  matter,  had  been  overlong 
in  reaching  a  decision.  They  threaten  a  strike  if  noth- 
ing is  done  to  replace  their  present  lamp  equipment. 
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Estimation  of  Quantities  Removed  in  the 
Stripping  of  Anthracite* 

Estimating  Overburden  Removed  Is  a  Monthly  Operation  Devolving  Upon  the  En- 
gineer—  Three  Methods,  the  Square,  Prismoidal  and  Average-End,  May  Be  Em- 
ployed for  Calculating  the  Extent  of  Excavations,  but  the  Latter  Usually  Is  Preferred 

By  Thomas  F.  Kennedy 

Scranton,  Pa,  .    _  J 


HAVING  determined  on  paper  the  economic  limit 
of  any  stripping  proposition  the  next  important 
step  is  to  decide  upon  the  method  by  which  the 
overburden  is  to  be  removed.  This  must  be  knovra  in 
advance  if  monthly  estimates  of  the  overburden  handled 
are  to  be  efficientlv  made.     In  connection  with  the  fore- 
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"square"  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  average  of 
the  four  depths  by  the  area  of  the  "square."  The  total 
volume  removed  is  then  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  all 
the  e.xcavated  squares. 

As  a  rule  a  plan  is  provided  only  when  the  square 
method  is  used,  the  elevation  of  each  corner  being' 
marked  monthly  thereon.  The  chief  disadvantage  of 
this  method  of  calculation  is  that  the  elevations  must 
be  taken  upon  fixed  points  or  corners,  so  that  a  true 
and  representative  average  cut  over  the  square  area 
cannot  be  obtained  if  the  interior  of  the  square  should 
happen  to  have  a  deep  hole  or  high  point  in  which  the 
corner  elevations  do  not  partake. 

The  well-known  prismoidal  formula  is  used  in  cal- 
culating the  long  and  narrow  cuts  found  in  railroad 
work,  when  a  close  approximation  is  required.  It  is 
not  generally  applicable  to  stripping  problems.  The 
most  practical  and  favorite  method  used  by  stripping 
engineers  seems  to  be  the  average-end  formula. 

In  order  to  explain  the  application  of  this  formula,  as 
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Sample  Stripping 
Summary 

Showing  Plan  of  Area 
to  be  Stripped,  Cross  Sec- 
tion of  Stripping  Opera- 
tions and  Notes  on  Yard- 
age   Removed   per   Month. 


going  statement  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  the 
method  for  calculating  the  excavation  also  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  engineer  as  it  may  or  may  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  plan  of  removal. 

Several  good  and  practical  methods  have  been  planned 
for  the  estimation  of  the  overburden  removed.  These 
include  the  square,  prismoidal  and  average-end  formulae. 
In  the  application  of  the  square  method  the  surface  of 
the  proposed  stripping  is  staked  out  in  20-  or  25-ft. 
squares,  and  elevations  are  taken  at  each  corner.  After 
excavation  the  elevations  are  again  taken  at  the  same 
points   and   the   volume   of   earth    removed    from    each 


•A  series  of  five  articles  by  the  same  author  entitled  "Anthra- 
cite Coal  Strippings,"  was  printed  in  Cool  Age,  beginning  Oct.  3. 
1918.  The  series  was  interrupted  by  the  tact  that  the  author 
joined  the  army.  Article  V  of  the  series  was  actually  written  In 
camp. 


applied  to  monthly  estimates,  a  typical  problem  will  be 
assumed  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketches.  By 
referring  to  the  plan,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  stripping 
has  been  projected  beyond  a  mined-out  and  robbed  area, 
and  that  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  problem  in- 
volving the  staking  out  of  the  economic  stripping  limit 
the  engineer  has  decided  that  the  steam  shovel  will  work 
most  efficiently  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  The  ques- 
tion of  cross-sectioning  the  proposed  stripping  is  next 
in  order. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  most  probable  volume  of  the 
overburden  removed  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  many 
sections  as  possible,  since  the  greater  the  number  of 
sections  the  smaller  is  the  probable  error.  It  can  be 
easily  seen,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  number  of  sec- 
tions can  be  obtained  by  running  the  profiles  perpen- 
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dicular  to  the  path  of  the  shovel,  as  shown  on  the  plan. 
This  may  not  be  true  when  a  steam  shovel  is  making 
short  cuts  perpendicular  to  the  greater  dimension  of  a 
stripping,  but  when  possible  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
shovel  operate  parallel  to  the  longer  sides  of  the  strip- 
ping so  as  to  avoid  shifting  the  machine,  which  means 
additional  expense  to  the  contractor. 

Generallj%  a  main  base  line  with  a  secondary  refer- 
ence line  is  laid  out  and  section  lines  A„ — A„  B,, — B„ 
etc.,  are  run  every  20  or  25  ft.  with  stout  wooden  stakes 
placed  every  100  ft.  at  points  A„  A„  A„  A,,  B„  B„  etc. 
The  method  is  delineated  upon  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
stripping  and  the  base  and  section  lines  are  then  staked 
out  in  the  field.  The  stakes  marking  the  overburden 
stripping  limit  are  likewise  placed  and  the  elevations 
of  the  cross-sections  are  then  taken. 

With  one  set-up  it  is  advisable  to  take  all  possible 
.  elevations  on  all  decided  breaks,  being  careful  to  run  all 
points  on  each  line  separately.  In  order  to  reduce  all 
possible  errors  to  a  minimum,  the  number  of  set-ups 
should  be  as  few  as  possible.  An  iron  pin  3  ft.  long 
and  1*  in.  in  diameter,  located  a  safe  distance  from 
the  proposed  stripping,  should  be  used  as  a  permanent 
bench  mark.    To  check  work  ties  should  be  run. 

After  all  data  concerning  the  elevations  of  the  cross- 
sections  have  been  collected  the  information  is  plotted 
upon'  cross-section  paper  to  some  convenient  scale,  as 
1  in.  to  10  ft.,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  the  scale 
depending  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  but  as  a 
rule  the  foregoing  scale  is  generally  used.  The  scales 
employed  in  the  accompanying  cross-sections  ai-e  adopted 
for  illustrative  purposes  only. 

Wooden  Stakes  or  Rock  Slabs  to  Mark  Points 

Referring  to  the  plan  and  cross-sections,  sections  "A" 
and  "B",  showing  the  surface  line,  are  plotted  with  the 
position  of  the  bed  previously  determined  from  infor- 
mation that  has  been  gathered  from  boreholes.  It  will 
be  further  assumed  that  the  steam  shovel  began  opera- 
tion in  January,  1919,  and  finished  the  removal  of  the 
overburden  after  four  months  of  activity.  In  order  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  overburden  removed  during 
January,  the  following  method  is  proposed:  After  the 
January  cut  has  been  made  the  100  ft.  points  as  A„  A„ 
B„  B,,  etc.,  or  points  whose  locations  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  shovel  operations,  should  be  re-established  and 
properly  marked.  Wooden  stakes  or  even  flat  rock 
slabs  may  be  used  in  establishing  the  identity  of  each 
point.  The  use  of  the  flat  slabs  as  markers  is  prac- 
ticable and  economical  and  by  their  adoption  speed  in 
estimating  the  yardage  removed  is  obtained;  moreover, 
wooden  stakes  are  as  a  rule  disturbed  and  sometimes 
removed  during  the  activities  of  the  stripping  operation 
and  must  be  replaced,  so  the  use  of  small  flat  slabs  is 
advisable. 

After  the  100-ft.  points  have' been  re-established  the 
elevations  on  the  cross-sections  are  taken,  one  man  run- 
ning the  level  or  transit  and  taking  the  notes  while  two 
assistants  handle  the  tape  and  level  rod.  For  measur- 
ing distances  from  the  reference  points  a  100-ft.  steel 
tape  may  be  employed.  It  gives  good  results  as  far  as 
precision  and  speed  are  concerned.  The  transit  which 
must  be  used  in  re-establishing  the  cross-section  points 
can  be  and  usually  is  employed  in  place  of  a  level  for 
taking  the  elevations,  while  a  7-ft.  level  rod,  a  small 
hand  or  Locke  level,  a  few  plumb  bobs  and  a  notebook, 
etc.,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  necessary  equipment. 


In  keeping  the  notes,  each  transitman  has  his  own 
methods  and  short  cuts,  but  in  general  there  are  two 
systems,  which  I  term  respectively  "vertical"  and  "hori- 
zontal." In  the  vertical  system  the  points  are  recorded 
vertically  in  the  first  column  on  the  left  page  of  the 
notebook,  while  in  the  next  column  the  back-sight  read- 
ings are  placed.  Then  follow  in  order  the  height  of 
instrument,  the  fore-sight  readings  on  the  points  and 
then  finally  the  calculated  elevations.  In  order  to  show 
additional  information  and  assist  the  draftsman  in 
plotting,  a  sketch  dravra  upon  the  right-hand  page 
usually  accompanies  the  notes. 

In  the  horizontal  method  the  left  page  of  the  note- 
book is  used  to  carry  the  elevations,  such  as  bench 
mark,  turning  points,  heights  of  instruments  and  con- 
nections, while  on  the  opposite  page  a  set  of  notes,  as 
showii  by  section  "A",  is  kept.  By  studying  the  form 
of  notes  shown  by  the  foregoing  section,  the  height  of 
instrument,  which  is  assumed  to  be  100,  is  first  re- 
corded, while  point  A„  is  next  noted,  but  as  the  cut 
does  not  involve  this  point,  no  elevation  is  determined; 
the  distance  from  point  A„  to  the  top  of  the  cut,  30  feet 
in  this  particular  case,  is  next  measured  and  a  "zero" 
reading  of  plus  5  is  obtained  by  holding  the  bottom  of 
the  level  rod  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  of  the  line 
of  coUimation  of  the  transit.  The  plus  elevation  to  the 
nearest  tenth  is  then  recorded,  while  the  rodman  moves 
to  the  next  point,  which  is  shown  to  be  the  bottom  of 
the  cut,  when  a  reading  is  taken  and  the  distance  from 
A„  measured. 

The  foregoing  operation  is  followed  out  on  the  sec- 
tion line  until  the  transitman  has  secured  all  the  neces- 
sary information  on  that  particular  cut  that  can  be 
obtained  from  a  single  set-up;  then  the  same  procedure 
is  carried  out  on  the  remaining  sections.  The  letters 
"T"  and  "B",  indicating  top  and  bottom  of  cut,  placed 
below  the  reference  distances  may  be  used  in  assisting 
the  draftsman  in  plotting.  The  location  of  each  point 
on  each  section  line  should  be  determined  by  measuring 
the  distance  from  each  lettered  point  used  as  a  base. 

Planimeter  Method  Found  Practicable 

After  sections  are  plotted  the  areas  are  found,  prefer- 
ably by'  the  planimeter,  although  this  result  can  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  plotted  area  into  triangles, 
squares,  trapezoids,  rectangles,  etc.,  and  finding  the 
summation  of  each  individual  area.  The  planimeter 
method  is  more  practicable  and  economical.  After  de- 
termining the  area  of  each  sectional  cut,  the  monthly 
cut  should  be  tinted  with  water  color,  using  the  same 
tint  for  the  same  month  on  the  different  sections,  which 
idea  is  shown  in  a  conventional  manner  upon  the  ac- 
companying cross-cestions.  In  addition  the  month,  year 
and  number  of  square  feet  of  cross-section  in  the  ex- 
cavation removed  should  be  letetred  upon  the  tinted 
area.  Likewise  a  different  color  for  the  next  succeeding 
month  should  be  used. 

To  show  the  progress  of  the  stripping,  boundary  lines 
describing  both  the  area  of  overburden  excavated  and  of 
the  coal  area  exposed,  should  be  delineated  monthly  upon 
the  plan. 

To  find  the  amount  of  overburden  removed,  the  aver- 
age-end formula  is  then  applied:  for  example,  in  calcu- 
lating the  cubical  contents  between  sections  A  and  B 
for  the  month  of  January,  the  average  of  the  area  on 
both  sections  is  multiplied  by  the  sectional  interval, 
which  is  in  this  case  25  ft.     Using  the  different  end 
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areas  between  the  different  sections,  the  amounts  re- 
moved l>etween  the  various  sections  can  be  calculated. 
The  total  amount  removed  is  the  summation  of  the  sec- 
tional (luantities. 

In  order  to  keep  a  record  of  the  quantities  removed 
a  good  scheme  is  to  tabulate  the  results  as  shown  with 
the  accompanying  ci'oss-sections.  The  last  column  shows 
the  sectional  yai-dage  for  each  month  and  also  the  total 
contents  removed  between  particular  sections  when 
stripping  is  finished. 

If  the  superimposed  overburden  is  composed  of  clay 
and  hard  rock,  which  in  some  cases  is  to  be  estimated 
separately,  the  elevations  should  be  run  at  the  proper 
time  and  the  line  of  demarcation  shown  upon  the  plotted 
cross-sections. 

The  number  of  cars  removed  by  the  contractor,  allow- 
ing for  a  certain  percentage  of  swelling,  will  furnish 
information  by  which  the  number  of  cubic  j'ards  of 
overburden  may  be  checked.  In  calculating  the  final 
volume  removed  the  total  area  on  each  section  should 
be  run  and  verified,  making  an  allowance  for  cleaning 
the  top  of  the  coal.  Above  all  good  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense  should  be  used  in  making  the  final  estimate 
of  the  work  done  at  any  stripping  operation. 


Roads  Mulcted  for  Excess  Profits  on 
Maintenance  and  Betterments 

W.  Jett  Lauck  Says  Continuance  of  Recent  Profiteering 
Will  Cost  Railways  a  Billion  Dollars  Addi- 
tional During  Next  Three  Years 

THAT  profiteering  in  coal,  petroleum,  steel  and  steel 
products  has  cost  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
at  least  $600,000,000  during  the  last  three  years  and, 
unless  checked,  will  cost  them  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
additional  during  the  years  of  1920,  1921  and  1922  is 
the  crux  of  a  supplementary  report  by  W.  Jett  Lauck, 
consulting  economist  for  the  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions, transmitted  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

"Next  to  wage  earners,  the  salaried  class  and  people 
of  fixed  incomes,  the  railroads  have  been  the  greatest 
victims  of  the  profiteers,"  says  this  report,  "and  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  this  phase  of  the  profiteering 
problem  is  that  it  means  a  fixed  charge  upon  the  public 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  all  time  to  come,  for 
if  the  railroads  are  mulcted  of  a  billion  dollars  in  undue 
profits  in  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  better- 
ments during  the  ensuing  three  years,  that  amount 
necessarily  becomes  a  part  of  the  capital  investment 
upon  which  the  public  must  pay  a  fair  return. 

"In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  if  the 
railroads  were  protected  against  the  profiteers,  reason- 
able and  necessary  advances  could  be  made  in  the  wages 
of  railway  workers  without  material  increases  in  trans- 
portation rates,  and  attention  may  be  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  such  legal  steps  as  have  been  taken  to  punish 
or  restrain  profiteering  not  a  move  has  been  made 
against  the  profiteers  in  steel  and  steel  products,  coal, 
petroleum  and  raih-oad  equipment  and  supplies." 

The  Lauck  report  fixes  12  per  cent  as  the  profiteering 
tribute  which  the  railroads  have  paid  to  the  producers 
of  coal,  petroleum,  steel  and  steel  products,  car  and 
locomotive  manufacturers  and  others. 

"This  figure  has  been  arrived  at,"  states  TVIr.  Lauck, 
"only  after  the  most  thorough  and  painstaking  analysis 
of  railroad  expenditures  and  the  profits  of  the  corpora- 


tions from  which  they  buy.  For  instance,  during  the 
three  years  of  1917,  1918  and  1919  the  railroads  of  the 
country  combined  bought  •151,11.^,9:5.')  tons  of  coal  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1.22.5,610,79:5.  The  companies  from  which 
this  coal  was  purchased  made  an  average  profit  of 
52.6c.  per  ton,  or  $237,179,652,  after  paying  all  taxes 
and  other  charges.  A  survey  previously  made  shows  the 
average  net  profit  of  coal  companies  for  the  pre-war 
years  to  have  been  21c.  per  ton,  which  would  have  netted 
them  $94.7:53,926  in  profits  upon  this  tonnage.  The 
amount  of  profiteering  in  coal  for  the  three  years,  there- 
fore, is  ascertained  by  deducting  the  normal  profit  from 
that  actually  taken,  which  adduces  an  excess  profit  of 
$142,445,726  in  coal  alone,  or  practically  12  per  cent. 

"During  the  three  years  mentioned  the  railroads 
bought  4,508,213  tons  of  rails  at  an  average  price  of 
$45.19  per  ton,  on  which  the  steel  companies  made  net 
profits  of  at  least  $11.  For  a  great  man  years  before 
the  war  steel  rails  had  sold  at  exactly  $28  per  ton,  on 
which  the  manufacturers  realized  about  $4.69  in  net 
profits,  after  paying  interest  and  other  charges.  The 
total  excess  profit  on  this  one  item  for  the  three  years 
amounts  to  approximately  $30,000,000,  or  more  than  14 
per  cent  of  the  cost." 

Comparatively  little  money  was  spent  by  the  transpor- 
tation companies  for  extensions,  improvements  or  new 
equipment  during  the  period  1917-1919.  The  total  was 
slightly  more  than  $2,000,000,000,  about  $1,000,000,000 
of  which  was  for  materials.  Operating  expenses,  includ- 
ing salaries  and  wages,  were  approximately  $10,000,- 
000,000,  about  40  per  cent  of  which,  or  $4,000,000,000, 
was  spent  for  fuel,  supplies  and  equipment.  The  total 
expenditure  for  commodities  was,  therefore,  about 
$5,000,000,000,  12  per  cent  of  which,  or  $600,000,000, 
went  into  excess  profits. 

"A  very  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  amount  needed 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railroads  during  the  coming 
three  years  made  by  experts  for  the  Railway  Age 
estimates  that,  in  all,  $6,000,000,000  .should  be  spent  for 
new  equipment,  extensions,  additional  lines,  grade 
revisions,  buildings,  and  so  forth.  About  one-half  of 
this  amount  will  go  to  purchase  cars  and  locomotives. 
Of  the  remaining  $3,000,000,000,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  at  lea.st  50  per  cent  will  be  paid  for  materials, 
making  a  total  of  $4,500,000,000  of  capital  expenditure 
for  commodities.  Assuming  that  operating  expenses 
remain  the  same  as  in  1918,  another  $4,500,000,000  will 
be  expended  for  materials  and  supplies,  a  grand  total  of 
$9,090,000,000.  And  also  assuming  that  the  ratio  of 
profiteering  does  not  increase,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  some- 
thing over  $1,000,000,000  will  go  into  excess  profits 
during  the  years  1920,  1921  and  1922.  This  huge  sum 
will,  of  course,  be  an  addition  to  the  investment  in 
railroad  property,  on  which  the  public  will  have  to  pay 
5i  per  cent  for  evermoi-e. 

"A  very  good  reason  why  the  estimate  is  low  is  that 
prices  of  coal  and  steel  products  have  advanced  greatly 
within  the  past  few  months.  This  will  result  in 
increased  profits  to  the  producers  and  manufacturers. 
Coal,  for  example,  is  .selling  for  at  least  $1  more  per 
ton  at  the  mines  than  it  was  in  March.  Authoritative 
information  has  reached  me  of  railroad  contracts  for 
coal  made  recently  at  prices  as  much  at  $7  per  ton  over 
the  former  figure.  Even  $1  a  ton  increase  is  exorbitant. 
It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  recent  wage 
increase  to  miners  adds  less  than  40c.  to  the  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  coal.  If  the  selling  price  is  advanced 
$1  it  means  60c.  additional  profit  to  the  coal  operator." 
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Bureau  of  Mines  Proposes  to  Use  Airplanes 

In  Its  Mine-Rescue  Work* 

Can  Be  Used  Only  in  Fairly  Level  Country  When  Snow  Does  Not  Disguise 
Ground  and  During  the  Day — Bureau  Will  Use  the  Planes  Belonging  to  the 
Air  Service  Which  Are  Located  on  an  Average  1 50  Miles  from  Safety  Stations 

By  F.  J.  BAiLEYt 


IN  THE  fall  of  1919  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  began 
an  inquirj-^  as  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  airplanes 
for    quickly    transporting    engineers    and    oxygen 
rescue  apparatus  to  mine  disasters. 

It  was  realized  that  this  proposed  use  of  airplanes  has 
serious  limitations,  and  that  if  it  were  feasible,  the 
Bureau  would  have  to  rely 
on  the  co-operation  of  the 
established  aviation  fields 
of  the  U.  S.  air  service 
for  furnishing  airplane 
service.  Therefore  Van  H. 
Manning,  then  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
under  date  of  Oct.  28, 
1919,  wrote  the  director 
of  air  service,  outlining 
the  rescue  and  first-aid 
organization  of  the 

bureau,  the  location  of  headquarters  of  district  engi- 
neers, the  distribution  of  safety  cars  and  stations,  and 
other  essential  details,  and  asking  whether  the  air  service 
could  co-operate  with  the  bureau  in  the  event  of  serious 
mine  disasters.  Major-General  Charles  T.  Menoher, 
director  of  air  service,  responded  that  the  air  service 
would  be  glad  to  co-operate  as  far  as  possible,  and 
designated  those  air  service  stations  which,  being  near- 
est the  district  engineers'  headquarters,  might  be  best 
able  to  assist. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  ten  mine-rescue  cars  and 
eight  mine-safety  stations  distributed  throughout  the 
mining  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  cars  are  each 
equipped  with  sets  of  oxygen  mine-rescue  breathing 
apparatus  and  first-aid  supplies.  The  car  personnel  con- 
sists of  a  mining  engineer,  surgeon,  foreman,  first-aid 
miner,  clerk  and  cook.  A  foreman  miner  is  in  charge  of 
each  station  and  at  five  of  the  eight  stations  are  mine 
safety  trucks.  The  work  of  the  cars  and  stations  is 
twofold:  (1)  Assisting  in  rescue  and  recovery  work  at 
mine  disasters,  and  '2)  training  miners  in  mine-rescue 
and  first-aid  methods,  and  in  investigations  looking  to 
prevention  of  mine  accidents.  The  country  is  divided 
into  nine  safety  districts,  an  engineer  in  charge  of  each. 

Dayton  Airplane  Station  Will  Assist 

A  preliminary  survey  has  indicated  that  airplane  ser- 
vice might  be  effectively  utilized  in  the  flat-lying  coal- 
fields of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  a  co-operative  agree- 
ment has  been  made  whereby  McCook  Field,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  will  maintain  in  readiness  planes  for  assisting  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  safety  station  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  in 
its  rescue  work.    The  Bureau  of  Mines  district  engineer 


For  a  mine  to  avail  itself  of  the  airplane 
service,  should  it  be  installed,  it  will  have  to 
find  nearby  a  field  1,800  ft.  square  or  there- 
about. Such  a  field  will  be  about  a  third  of  a 
mile  long  and  a  third  of  a  mile  broad  and  will 
have  an  area  of  about  seventy-five  acres. 
Invention  may  yet  lessen  these  requirements. 


•From  article  entitled  "U.h»-  of  Airplane.**  In  Mlne-R**8cue  Work." 
U.  S.   Buro.iu  of  Mini's  Reporii   of  Invt^stlKntlon.". 
tAssistanl  to  dliiTtor.  U.  S.   Bureau  of  .M!n'>.i. 


at  Vincennes  will  collect  data  on  possible  landing  fields 
near  the  mines  in  this  district,  with  maps  indicating 
these  landing  places,  their  proximity  to  mines,  or  to 
towns  and  railway  stations. 

When  the  Vincennes  station  receives  word  of  a  serious 
mine  disaster  at  a  mine  where  a  nearby  landing  field 

is  available,  or  where  a 
landing  field  is  so  situated 
that  train  or  auto  con- 
nection could  be  made 
with  a  decided  saving  of 
time,  a  call  for  planes 
could  be  sent  to  McCook 
Field.  The  planes  could 
land  at  the  Vincennes 
municipal  landing  field, 
where  the  district  engi- 
neer or  foreman  miner  of 
the  bureau's  station  would 
be  waiting,  could  take  on  gasoline  and  other  supplies 
needed  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  sei^vice  station  which 
is  maintained  there,  and  could  carry  the  bureau's 
engineer  with  sets  of  rescue  apparatus  to  the  landing 
field  near  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

The  engineer  from  the  bureau  would  thus  be  on  the 
ground  early.  The  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  organizing  for  recovery  work  he  could  assist  in 
directing.  In  the  meantime  a  fully  equipped  Bureau  of 
Mines  rescue  car  or  auto  truck  could  be  rushed  to  the 
mine,  and  on  arriving  there  would  find  an  adequately 
directed  organization  already  functioning.  This  will 
conserve  valuable  time  and  might  result  in  saving  lives 
of  entombed  men  that  might  otherwise  be  lost,  as  every 
minute  is  precious. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  any  decisive  state- 
ments can  be  made  as  to  the  extent  and  effectiveness 
with  which  airplanes  can  be  utilized  in  mine-rescue  work 
thi-ouphout  the  country.  The  difficulties  and  problems 
involved  are  many  and  some  of  these  will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  distance  of  the  air  service  stations  from  the 
safety  stations,  and  thence  to  the  mines,  is  a  prime 
consideration.  The  air  service  stations  are  on  an 
average  of  150  miles  from  the  safety  stations,  but  some 
of  them  are  much  farther.  Information  as  to  flying  time 
compared  with  time  of  travel  by  raili-oad  or  auto  service 
is  needed  to  predict  whether  airplane  service  or  com- 
bined air  and  surface  service  could  be  utilized  with 
advantage. 

The  greatest  problem  is  that  of  suitable  landing  fields. 
First,  fields  must  be  available  at  the  town  where  the 
safety  headquarters  are  situated ;  second,  fields  must  be 
established  at  the  mines.  As  regards  establishing  land- 
ing  fields   near  mines,   careful   survey   is   necessarj-  to 
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determine  where  level  places  are  available  that  could  be 
prepared  for  landings  without  much  diflicully.  In  moun- 
tainous mining  districts  there  are  at  many  mines  no 
level  places  suitable  for  landing.  Such  conditions  are 
found  in  metal-  and  coal-mining  districts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states  and  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  and  in  a 
number  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  present  types  of  airplane  require  a  landing  space 
about  1,800  ft.  in  extent  in  both  directions.  The 
development  of  planes  capable  of  ascending  from  and 
descending  to  a  landing  of  limited  area  would  overcome 
the  present  lack,  at  many  mines,  of  safe  landing  areas, 
and  there  is  good  promise  of  the  development  of  such 
planes  in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  service  stations  must  have  planes  suitable  for 
the  work.  Some  air  service  fields  are  not  at  present 
equipped  with  types  of  planes  suitable  for  carrying 
additional  load,  such  as  a  passenger  and  rescue  appara- 
tus, or  with  planes  having  a  sufficient  gasoline  supply 
to  provide  a  good  flying  radius. 

Obstacles  to  the  Utilization  of  Airplanes 
Flying  at  night,  especially  in  mountainous  country, 
would  not  be  feasible.  Neither  could  airplanes  safely 
take  the  air  in  stormy  weather.  In  regions  of  heavj' 
snow,  as  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  planes  could  not 
be  used  in  winter  months,  because  the  obliteration  of 
landmarks  by  a  deep  blanket  of  snow  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  aviator  to  pick  his  route  with  certainty. 

An  aerial  map  of  the  mining  districts,  showing  safe 
landing  fields,  established  aerial  routes,  and  similar  data 
is  essential.  The  civil  operations  branch  of  the  air 
service  has  made  much  progress  on  the  mapping  of 
commercial  landing  fields  and  the  development  of  a 
system  of  aerial  routes.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  engineers 
in  their  field  work  will  be  able  to  compile  data  on  the 
surface  conditions  near  each  mine  visited,  and  map 
places  suitable  for  landing  fields.  This  data  will  be 
submitted  to  the  air  service  as  fast  as  accumulated. 
In  conclusion  it  should  be  remarked  that  too  much 
should  not  be  expected  for  the  present  in  the  use  of 
airplanes  in  mine-rescue  work.  The  prospects  for  such 
utilization  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  West  or 
in  hilly  regions  of  the  East  are  not  bright.  In  the  min- 
ing regions  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  other  Middle  West- 
ern states  where  the  surface  is  comparatively  level  there 
are  excellent  prospects  that  airplanes  can  frequently  be 
used  with  advantage.  If  such  use  should  result  in  the 
saving  of  lives  at  even  one  disaster,  it  would  amply 
justify  all  the  time  and  effort  expended  in  this  work. 
Moreover,  as  the  commercial  use  of  the  airplane  expands 
and  improved  types  capable  of  landing  in  a  small  area 
appear,  the  field  of  application  of  airplanes  to  mine 
rescue  work  will  be  greatly  broadened. 


Commerce  Commission  Awards  Red  Ash  Coal 
Co.  Reparation  for  Unreasonable  Rates 

IN  THE  complaint  of  the  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.  against 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  charging  that 
unreasonable  rates  were  exacted  for  the  transportation 
of  anthracite  coal,  in  prepared  and  pea  sizes,  in  car- 
loads, from  Red  Ash  Colliery,  in  the  Wyoming  coal 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  for 
i-eshipment  by  water,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  ruled  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  ordering 
reparation  in  the  sum  of  $12,863.58,  with  interest 
amounting  to  $1,165.17. 


Movement  of  Bituminous  to  Tide 
During;  April 

BITUMINOUS  coal  dumped  into  vessels  at  North 
Atlantic  ports  in  April  amounted  to  4,056,000  net 
tons.  Of  this,  717.000  tons  were  shipped  by  ve.ssel  to 
New  England.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  dumped 
was  destined  for  export.  Five  thousand  tons  were 
exported  frf>m  New  York.  149,000  tons  from  Philadel- 
phia, 417,000  from  Baltimore,  1,258,000  from  Hampton 
Roads,  and  74.000  from  Charleston.  The  total  exports — 
1,903,000  net  tons — were  somewhat  larger  than  those  of 
October,  1919  ;  1.819.000  net  tons)  ;  hitherto  the  record 
for  one  month. 


COASTWI 

.«E  MOVF.MEKT  TO  NEW  ENGLAND,  AND  EXPORTS 

.AT  NORTH  .\TLANTIC  PORTS  (LN  NET  TONS) 

Total  Dumped 

.M. 
1919: 
.!!inuar>' 

)Tith                        New  Kiiclarid 

I',\porta 

lit  Ti<le 

721.000 

456.000 

2,954.000 

Kebmarv 

554,000 

5)4,000 

2,537.000 

Marrb 

490.000 

266,000 

1,962,000 

\pril 

6)5,000 

379,000 

2,705,000 

Mav 

772.000 

476,000 

3,082,000 

.luiii' 

790,000 

755,000 

3.388.000 

.!ulv 

7'l.000 

7)9.000 

3.389,000 

8)9.000 

1.129.000 

3.875.000 

Soptt'mber 

8)9,000 

1.526.000 

4.304,000 

<  Ictober 

657,000 

1,819,000 

4.597.000 

703,000 

2)0.000 

2.235.000 

December 

674,000 

182,000 

2.036.000 

Totals.  1919 

8,385,000 

8,291,000 

37,062,000 

1920: 

■lanuarj- 

804,000 

897,000 

3,185,000 

Febrimr\- 

793,000 

718,000 

2,899,000 

Mar<-h 

954,000 

1,0)3,000 
l,90),000 

), 965.000 

April          

717.000 

4.056.000 

Commerce  Commission  Expected  to  Enforce 
Car  Service  Rules 

OBSERVANCE  of  car  service  rules  by  the  railroads 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  simple  matter  it  now  is  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  takes  a  real  hand 
in  this  important  phase  of  railroad  operation  with  the 
board  of  powers  of  regulation  and  control  contained  in 
the  Transportation  Act. 

Lax  interpretation  of  the  existing  car  service  rules 
has  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  improper  dis- 
tribution of  freight  equipment  as  it  existed  some  weeks 
ago  and  exists  today.  Some  railroad  operators  favor 
the  adoption  of  a  per  diem  charge  on  all  cars  when  off 
home  lines  sufficient  at  least  to  pay  interest  on  the  home 
line's  investment  as  well  as  depreciation. 

At  present  the  per  diem  charge  is  only  90c.  a  day, 
and  the  temptation  to  reroute  foreign  equipment  when 
business  has  offered  that  promised  to  yield  a  return  far 
in  excess  of  90c.  a  day  has  proved  too  great  to  be 
ignored.  Consequently  freight  equipment  has  been 
scattered  widely.  It  is  hoped  that  the  increased  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  bring 
about  a  strict  obser\'ance  of  the  car  service  rules  in  the 
future. 


Substitute  for  Gasoline  Sought 
by  Congressman 

REPRESENTATIVE  Knutson  has  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  in  Congress  providing  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $250,000  to  be  used  by  the  bureau  of 
chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
discoverj-  of  a  suitable  substitute  for  ga.soline. 
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How  Age  and  Occupation  Affect  Frequency 
And  Duration  of  Disabilities* 

Men  Whose  Records  Have  Been  Noted  Lost  on  an  Average  6.6  Days  Per  Year — The 
Disabled  Lost  an  Average  of  28.1  Days — Frequency  of  Disability  of  Those  Under 
Twenty  Exceeds  That  of  Any  Other  Group,  but  They  Are  Soon  Cured  of  Their  Ills 

By  W.  W.  ADAMst 


FOR  many  years  people  have  questioned  whether  it 
is  the  e.\perienced  or  the  inexperienced  miner  who 
is  most  frequently  injured  in  mine  accidents.  A 
satisfactory  answer  has  never  been  forthcoming  because 
of  the  absence  of  sufficient  basic  information.  Any  data, 
however  incomplete,  bearing  upon  this  subject  should 


therefore  be  welcomed  by 
everyone  interested  in  the 
matt  er.  Two  recent  re- 
ports published  by  a  Fed- 
eral bureau  set  forth,  in  a 
limited  way,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  age  or 
occupation  of  an  individ- 
ual and  the  liklihood  of 
his  being  disabled  by  acci- 
dent or  illness.  The  re- 
ports are  based  on  a  group 
of  185,018  men  (whose 
ages  varied  from  16  to 
more  than  70  years)  engaged  in  42  wage-earning  occu- 
pations, during  the  five-year  period  1912  to  1916.  These 
men,  who  were  members  of  a  mutual-benefit  association, 
formerly  had  been  residents  of  Central  Europe,  and 
upon  their  immigration  to  this  country  entered  employ- 
ments of  a  wageeaming  character,  principally  in  the  in- 
dustrial centers  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Of  these  185,018  men,  43,485  were  disabled  for  a  period 
of  time  equivalent  to  1,223,324  days.  This  represents  a 
loss  of  28.1  days  for  each  disabled  person,  or  6.6  days 
for  each  of  the  185,018  persons  who  were  liable  to  acci- 
dent or  sickness. 

Of  the  total  number  of  disability  cases,  12,200,  or 
28  per  cent,  were  due  to  accidental  injuries ;  of  the  total 

J.Monthly  Labor  Review  for  November  1919  and  March  1920, 
published   by  the   Depai-tment  of  I^abor. 

•"Influence  of  Age  and  Occupation  on  Frequency  and  Severity 
of  Disability."  published  In  the  Monthly  Reports  of  Investigations" 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

tMlne  accident  statistician,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


number  of  Mays  lost,  293,600  days,  or  24  per  cent,  were 
due  to  injuries.  Unfortunately,  these  figures  cannot  be 
segregated  to  show  the  industries  to  which  they  apply 
nor  the  ages  of  the  persons  disabled.  Therefore  the 
following  remarks  relate  to  disability  caused  mainly  by 
sickness    rather   than    accident.      The    185,000   persons 

I  are  shown  in  5-year  age- 
groups,     beginning     with 


Mine  workers  have  a  higher  disability  rate, 
both  as  to  frequency  and  as  to  duration,  than 
the  average  workingman  and  this  is  true  of 
all  periods  of  five  years  into  which  statisti- 
cians have  divided  the  life  of  the  worker.  In 
no  age-group,  however,  do  miners  have  the 
greatest  disability  frequency  and  only  be- 
tween 3.5  and  44  do  they  have  the  largest 
number  of  disability  days  of  all  occupations. 


those  between  16  and  19 
years  of  age,  with  the 
number  of  men  in  each 
group  who  were  disabled 
and  the  length  of  time 
their  disability  continued. 
Sickness  and  accidents  oc- 
curred most  frequently 
(312.8  per  thousand)  to 
men  under  20  years  of 
age,  whereas  those  be- 
tween 30  and  34  years  of 
age  were  disabled  less  frequently  (222.2  per  thousand) 
than  any  other  group.  From  this  point,  however,  the 
tendency  to  disability  showed  an  almost  unbroken  in- 
crease with  the  age  of  the  individual,  although  in  no 
group  did  it  reach  the  high  record  of  those  under  20 
years  old. 

There  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  number 
of  cases  of  disability  in  each  age-group  and  the  loss  of 
time  caused  by  such  cases. 

Persons  under  20  years  old,  although  incapacitated 
more  frequently  than  those  of  any  other  age,  lost  little 
time  from  their  work,  the  average  being  5.2  days  for 
all  wage  earners  of  this  age.  The  average  time  lost  is 
even  less  for  men  between  20  and  24  years  old,  but  from 
this  point  the  period  of  disability,  like  the  number  of 
cases  of  disability,  increases  with  advancing  age,  this 
increase  becoming  especially  noticeable  among  men  over 
50  years  of  age. 


DISABILITY  CASES  AND  DAYS  OF  DISABILITY  PER  1,000  MEMBERS.  BY  AGE-GROl'PS 


. —  Total  Members  — ■ 


Age  Group  Number 

Under  20  years ^06 

20  to  24  years 7,168 

25  to  29  years 15,267 

30  to  34  years 21,886 

35  to  39  years 27,496 

40  to  44  years 30,746 

45  to  49  years 31.579 

50  to  54  yi-nr^ 25,484 

55  (o  59y.i,r! 16.229 

60  to  64  ycirs 6,689 

65  to  69  years 1,843 

70  yran  and  over 225 

Totala 185,018 


Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

0  22 

3  87 

8  25 

II    83 

14  86 

16.62 

17.07 

13  77 

8  77 

3.62 

1.00 

0   12 


100  00 


Number 

127 

1,778 

3,574 

4.862 

6,197 

7.104 

7.150 

6.044 

4.168 

1,859 

557 

65 

43,485 


Casei*  of  Disability 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

0  29 
4.09 

8  22 
II.  18 
14.25 
16  34 
16.44 
13  90 

9  58 
4  28 

1  28 
0   15 


100  00 


Per 

1,000 
Members 
312  8 
248.0 
234.1 
222.2 
225.4 
231.1 
226  4 
237.2 
256  8 
278  0 
302  2 
288  9 


235  0 


Number 

2,108 

34,296 

76,619 

106,162 

155,209 

196,206 

206,860 

189.850 

146.777 

80,459 

25,361 

3,417 


-Days 


1,223.324 


of    Di(<al)ility- 
Per  Cent 

of 
Total 

0.17 

2.80 

6.26 

8  68 
12.69 
16.04 
16.91 
15  52 
12  00 

6  58 

2  07 

0  28 


100  00 


Per 
1,000 
Members 
5,192  2 
4.784.6 
5.018.6 
4,850.6 
5,644.7 
6,381.5 
6,550.5 
7.449.8 
9.044.1 
12.028  5 
13,760.7 
15,186.6 


6.611.9 
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CHART  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  DISABILITY  CASES  AND  OF 
DISABILITY   DATS   FOR  AGE   PERIODS 

The  experience  of  tlie  insurance  company  makes  it  clear  that 
the  mine  worker  insured  by  it  had  more  occasions  for  idleness  due 
to  sickness  and  accident  than  the  man  in  the  average  occupation 
and  that,  for  the  mine  worker  the  length  of  layoff  was  also 
longer.  The  duration  of  his  disability  and  its  frequency  in- 
creased also  with  increasing  years  as  was  the  experience  with 
the  average  worker. 

When  the  employees  of  a  particular  age  among  the 
185,018  men  are  further  classified  to  show  the  number 
employed  in  each  of  the  42  occupations,  the  number  of 
persons  in  each  group  becomes  so  small  that  any  accident 
or  sickness  ratio  based  thereon  loses  much  of  its  value. 
Furthermore,  the  occupations  are  vaguely  defined  and 
the  classes  of  employees  included  cannot  be  stated. 
Moreover,  many  occupations  are  not  listed,  some  of 
which,  notably  deep-sea  fishermen,  would  probably  show 
a  high  disability  rate.  The  figures  should  therefore  be 
used  merely  as  helpful  guides  until  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain larger  and  more  representative  figures  for  each 
group. 

With  this  observation  as  a  caution,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  freight  handlers  between  25  and  29  years  old 
were  disabled  more  frequently  than  men  of  any  other 
age  or  occupation  (423  per  thousand)  while  the  greatest 
freedom  from  disability  was  enjoyed  by  jewelers  be- 
tween 50  and  54  years  of  age  (107  per  thousand). 

As  regards  the  length  of  time  lost  from  disability, 
railway  employees  between  the  ages  of  55  and  59  years 
lost  the  most  time  (19.4  days  for  each  man  so  employed), 
and  tanners  between  25  and  29  years  of  age  the  least 
(1.4  days  per  man  employed). 

In  the  foregoing  and  all  other  comparisons  persons 
employed  in  the  professions  are  excluded  as  being  of  a 
distinctly  different  class  as  regards  liability  to  accident 
and  illness.     The  figures  show  that  this  group  enjoys  a 


low  disability  rate  both  in  the  number  of  cases  that  oc- 
cur and  the  period  of  enforced  idleness. 

Taking  each  of  the  seven  age-groups  under  separate 
consideration  one  occupation  in  each  will  stand  out  most 
prominenly  a.s  having  the  larger  number  of  disability 
cases  among  its  memmbers.  i  For  this  part  of  the  study 
the  only  information  available  applies  to  men  between 
25  and  59  yeans  of  age.  As  stated  before,  among  men 
between  25  and  29  years  of  age  the  freight  handlers 
were  the  workers  most  frequently  disabled ;  between  30 
to  34  years  of  age,  the  molders;  between  35  and  39 
years,  railroad  employees;  between  40  and  49  years, 
drivers  and  between  50  to  54  years  the  blacksmiths  led, 
being  more  fe(iuently  disabled  than  men  of  any  other 
occupation  in  the  same  age-group. 

In  like  manner  we  may  learn  in  which  occupations 
and  at  what  ages  disability  occurs  with  the  least  fre- 
quency. The  number  of  persons  disabled  in  each  age- 
group  reached  its  lowest  point  in  the  following  occupa- 
tions: Age  25-29,  tanners;  age  30-34,  plasterers;  age 
35-39,  printers  and  engravers,  and  employees  of  clay- 
product  manufacturing  establishments,  the  length  of 
disability  for  these  two  classes  of  employees  being 
equal ;  age  40-44,  dyers ;  age  45-59,  jewelers. 

Disabilities  May  Be  Frequent  Yet  Not  Long 

Employees  of  a  particular  age  or  occupation  most  fre- 
quently affected  by  sickness  or  accident  are  not  always 
the  employees  who  lose  the  greatest  amount  of  time 
from  their  work.  For  example,  among  wage  earners 
between  25  and  29  years  of  age  disability  occurs  most 
frequently,  as  previously  stated,  to  employees  handling 
freight,  but  men  of  this  age  employed  as  barbers  are 
idle  over  a  greater  period  of  time,  although  in  these 
two  groups  the  difference  is  but  slight.  In  the  other 
occupations  and  age-groups  the  employees  losing  the 
most  time  by  reason  of  disability  are :  Age  30-34,  em- 
ployees of  clay-product  manufacturing  establishments; 
age  35-44,  miners;  age  45-49,  miscellaneous  building- 
con.struction  employees ;  age  50-54,  freight  handlers ;  age 
55-59,  railway  employees. 

As  regards,  time  lost  from  disability,  the  following 
occupations  stand  out  most  prominently  in  the  respec- 
tive age-groups  as  enjoying  the  greatest  freedom  from 
lingering  periods  of  recovery ;  Age  25-29,  tanners ;  age 
30-34,  leather  workers;  age  35-39,  electrical  w-orkers  and 
barbers,  the  rate  for  these  two  classes  being  equal ;  age 
40-49,  jewelers;  age  50-54,  electrical  workers;  age  55- 
59,  jewelers. 

DISABILITY  Among  Miners  Above  the  Average 

Among  the  168,687  men  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
59  years  whose  occupations  have  been  divided  into  42 
classes,  6,484  men  were  employed  as  miners.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  a  larger  figure  is  not  available  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  more  trustworthy  comparisons  between 
disability  among  miners  and  that  among  persons  en- 
gaged in  other  industries.  In  the  absence  of  more  re- 
liable data,  however,  the  statement  may  be  made  that 
out  of  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  42  occupations  39,- 
099  were  disabled  and  lost  1,077,683  day.^  from  their 
work  through  illness  or  accidents,  or  an  average  of 
6.4  days  for  each  of  the  168,687  persons. 

Of  the  total  number  engaged  in  mining  2,012  were 
disabled  and  lost  about  59,300  days,  or  an  average  of 
9.1  days  for  each  miner  employed.  Thus  the  disability 
among  miners  caused  by  accidents  and  illness  appears 
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to  be  much  higher  than  the  average  for  all  occupations 
combined;  also  among  the  employees  of  all  occupations 
accidental  injuries  cause  about  28  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
abilities and  24  per  cent  of  the  disability  days,  but 
among  miners  accidents  are  perhaps  responsible  for  an 
even  greater  proportion  of  disability  than  illness. 
Accidents  and  other  causes  of  disability  among  miners 
could  be  more  intelligently  studied  if  similar  detailed 
information  could  be  obtained  for  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  persons.  Many  mining  reports  give  information 
regarding  persons  injured  or  killed  in  mine  accidents, 
such  as  age,  nationality,  specific  occupation,  and  length 
of  experience;  but  similar  information  regarding  the 
total  number  of  men  employed  in  each  of  these  groups 
is  usually  lacking.  If  such  information  were  uni- 
formly given  for  all  employees,  more  accurate  conclu- 
sions could  be  made  as  to  the  causes  and  severity  of 
disability,  especially  that  due  to  accidents.  Greater  ac- 
curacy along  this  line  would  doubtless  be  an  aid  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  disabilities  from  industrial 
causes,  as  well  as  the  compensation  for  loss  caused  by 
such  disabilities. 


North  Atlantic  Exports  for  1918.  1919 
and  1920  Compared 

COAL  exports  from  the  United  States  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1918,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Com.merce,  amounted  to  22,- 
351,000  net  tons  of  bituminous  and  4,968,000  net  tons 
of  anthracite.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  anthi-acite 
and  over  80  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  went  to 
Canada,  by  rail  or  lake. 

In  1919  the  exports  of  anthracite  were  4,968,000  net 
tons,  again  almost  exclusively  shipments  to  Canada.  The 
bituminous  e.xports  for  that  year  were  20,126,000  net 
tons,  of  which  12,064,000  tons  went  to  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  the  balance  were  oversea  shipments  to 
Europe  and  other  countries,  largely  from  North  Atlantic 
ports. 


Birr MINOLSCO.\LDUxMPED.^T  NORTH  ATL.WTIC  PORTS  FOR  EX- 
PORT BY  MONTHS,  J.4NU.\RY,    1918,  TO  DATE,  (IN  NET  TONS) 

.Month  Phila-  Balti-  Hampton  Charles- 

1918               New  York  delpbia  more  Roads  ton  Totals 

January- 24,000  4.000  190,000  218,000 

Kebruarv-                  1.000  7,000  7.000  280.000  295,000 

March                      2,000  15,000  6.000  372,000  1,000  396,000 

.\pril 1,000  17,000  10,000  340,000  368,000 

May 1,000  3,000  7,000  356,000  367,000 

Jane 4,000  4,000  4,000  346,000  358,000 

JuJy 12,000  4,000  15, COO  240,000  271,000 

August  ...               2,000  .  237,000  239,000 

Soptcmbcr.              4,C00  5,000  5,000  428,000  1,000  443,000 

October     .  .             2,000  .  .  8,000  223,000  4,000  237.000 

November 3,000  20,000  204,000  4,000  231,000 

December 9,000  26,000  282,000  317,000 

Totals  1918       29,000  91,000  112.000  3,498,000  10,000  3,740,000 

1919 

January                    1,000  26,000  36,000  392,000  1,000  456,000 

Februar>-  22,000  33,000  273.000  6,000  334,000 

March 12,000  30,000  217,000  7,000  266,000 

April 1,000  9,000  86,000  280,000  3,000  379,000 

\l»y 1,000  33,000  99,000  328,000  15,000  476,000 

Juoe 79.000  192,000  471,000  13,000  755,000 

July 2.000  134,000  197,000  391,000  15,000  739.000 

Aucust 185.000  289,000  621,000  34,000  1,129,000 

September.             1.000  271,000  362,000  860.000  32,000  1,526,000 

October...             3,000  327.000  433.000  1.056.000  1,819,000 

Novemlier.              2,000  42.000  11.000  135,000  40,000  230,000 

December 2,000  158.000  22.000  182,000 

ToUk  1919      11,000     I.MO.OOO  1,770.000  5,182,000  188.000  8,291,000 

1920 

January  103,000  174.000  591,000  29.000  897,000 

Februar>' .  43,000  38,000  553,000  64,000  718,000 

March 34,000  83,000  858.000  58,000  1,033,000 

April 5.000  149,000  417.000  1,258,000  74.000  1.903.000 

ToUla  1920  • 

to  date             5.000  329.000  732.000  3.260.000  225.000  4.551,000 


Power  Produced  and  Fuel  (Consumed  by 
Public  Utility  Plants 

FIGURES  of  production  of  electric  power  and  con- 
sumption of  fuel  by  public  utility  power  plants  in  the 
United  States  for  the  months  of  January,  February  and 
March,  1920,  as  compiled  ))y  the  Division  of  Power  Re- 
sources, U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at  Washington,  are 
printed  below. 

The  figures  are  based  on  returns  received  from  about 
2,800  power  plants  of  100-kilowatt  capacity,  or  more, 
engaged  in  public  service,  including  central  stations, 
electric  railways,  and  certain  other  plants  which  con- 
tribute to  the  public  supply.  The  capacity  of  plants 
submitting  reports  of  their  operations  is  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  capacity  of  all  plants  of  the  country  listed 
by  the  survey. 

The  mean  daily  output  for  the  first  quarter  in   1919 
was    105.3   million   kilowatt-hours   and   the   mean   daily  • 
output    for    the    first    quarter    of    1920    was    122.2,    an 
increase  of  16  per  cent. 

The  curve  of  mean  daily  output  for  1920  indicates  a 
marked  increase  in  the  output  for  March.  The  April 
figures  will  be  of  special  interest  as  they  will  show  if 
this  increase  is  maintained. 

This  report  is  subject  to  revision  in  subsequent  sta- 
tistical reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
relating  to  power  production. 


THOUSAND.S  OF  KILOWATT-HOURS  PRODUCED 

. By  Water  Power .   . By  Fuels . 

state                     January  February   March       January  February-  March 

Alabama 34,864        36,780        39,354        14,452          7,929  9,736 

Arizona 8,567           6,883           8,899           6,276           5,708  6,423 

Arkansas 132              120              130          9,290          8,326  9,056 

California 166,806       148,839      203,595       113.446       111,797  92,222 

Colorado •        12,784        12,082         12,665        22,811         19.282  20.416 

Connecticut 9,069          8,553         17,607        59.256        49,801  52,120 

Delaware 6,807          6.138  6,263 

Dist  of  Columbia 23.317        20,763  21,356 

Florida 965              818           1,024         10,897         10,461  11,210 

Georgia 43,816         42,016         43,697         10,696           8,260  8,770 

Idaho 48.564        43.336        43,065           1,348           1,133  1,315 

Illinois 14,831          14,147         14,588      260.723       239,928  246.478 

Indiana 2,943          2,741           3,637        91,817        71,503  73,351 

Iowa 55,538        49,415        54,417        31.733        30,337  38,846 

Kansas 1,741           1,240           1,598        35.913        32,391  32,916 

Kentucky 23,449        21,768  22.711 

Louisiana.... 18,126        16.755  17,884 

Maine 23,491         20.866        23.658          1,577           1,614  918 

Marj-land 284              327              131         31,261         26,889  21,530 

Massachusetts 21,987         16,248        34,367       147,914      129,365  123,042 

Michigan 51,749        47.291         64,503      138,379      129,875  130,523 

Minnesota 28.053        26,705        32,889        36,157        30,083  25,681 

Mississippi 5,848          4,783  5,075 

-Missouri 5.720         3,987         4,916        54,143        52.672  53.740 

Montana 89.574        90,411       104,991              596              540  515 

Nebra.ska 909             662              668        20.436        17,305  18,028 

Nevada 3,416          3,420          3,180             852              845  882 

New  Hampshire,              4,322          4,001           5,223          5,166          4,289  2,319 

NewJersey 143              102              161       101,478        88,120  94.975 

Now  Mexico 53                57                59          1,593           1.447  1,529 

New  York 227,033      203,282      248,218      382,194      338,960  328.475 

North  Carolina.     .         52,880        45,576        57,560        10,745          1,040  9,670 

North  Dakota .                      2,718         2,270  2,170^ 

Ohio 1,490         2,101          3,222      258,335      234,061  252.803 

Oklahoma 217             182             231        17,163        15,245  15.935 

Oregon 32,359        28.323        32,125          7,845          8,624  7,788 

PcniLsylvania        .           45.359        43,500        56,881       329,625      294,483  326,074 

Rhode  Island 355             436              719        37,114        32,599  26,876 

South  Carolina  ...         60,531         52,212        55,165          5,768          4,563  4.976 

South  Dakota 477            474          1.162          3.382          3.258  2.789 

Tennessee 39,443        31.664        40,125          9,926        11,581  9,818 

Texas 74             231              380        55,424        49,651  53,266 

Utah 13,932        14,635        18,565     .                             8  12 

Vermont 15,467        11,732         18,969              786          1,038  344 

Virginia 13,809         16,441         21,310        30,435        24,240  22,219 

Washington 103,981         94,907        98,839          4,480          2.849  3.450 

West  Virginia                    1.776          2.334          2.101         96.221        83.501  94.479 

Wisconsin 37.843        32,321         43.585        42.336        43.606  43.733 

Wyoming 152              145              154         4,585          4,178  4,162 

TotaU 1.277.499  1,161,543  1,418.233  2,584,839  2,313,862  2,358,869 

Total     by     water 

powcrandfuela 3,862,338  3.475.405  3.777.102 

In  some  of  the  States  electricity  is  produced  by  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel.  During 

March  about  17.0  million  kilowatt-hours,  or  0  4  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
month,  were  produced  by  woo<l-burning  plants.  The  following  list  eivee  the 
States  and  their  output  in  millions  of  kilowatt-houTB,  which  produces  the  larger 
amountj*  of  electricity  by  the  burning  of  wood;  Oregon,  7.4;  .\IJnnesota,  1.7: 
Wisconsui,  13;  Idaho,  1.3;  WaahingtoD,  1,1:  California,  O.S;  Louisiana.  0.6: 
and  Floiifla.  0.4. 
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Coal-Mine  Compensation  in  Kentucky 

Inspection  Reports,  Safety  Engineering  Service,  Low  Cost  and 
Checking  Up  of  Experience  Records  Are  the  Features  of  a  System 
Designed  to  Exceed  the  Possibilities  of  Mutual  or  Self-Insurance 

By  Herbert  M.  Wilson 


THE  subject  which  you  have  assigned  nie  infers 
a  rather  large  commission  and  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  I  hastily  review  the  history  and  under- 
lying principles  governing  the  operation  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  at  coal  mines.  You  will,  there- 
fore, pardon  me  for  repeating  what  many  of  you 
already  know — that  the  Kentucky  law  requires  insui"- 
ance  or  the  protection  of  self-insurance  so  as  to  make 
certain  the  payment  of  compensation  benefits  which 
may  run  over  a  long  period  of  years;  that  because  of 
the  high  loss  rate  from  normal  accidents  as  well  as 
from  catastrophes  in  coal  mining,  insurance  carriers 
were  at  first  unwilling  to  cover  this  line  of  risks; 
that  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  stock  in- 
surance companies  to  protect  their  customers  in  every 
line,  how-ever  hazardous,  they  organized  the  Associated 
Companies  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  the  losses  on 
this  business.  The  Associated  Companies  at  once  or- 
ganized an  inspection  and  safety  engineering  force 
and  developed  a  standard  system  of  recording  condi- 
tions revealed  by  inspection,  and  through  them  the 
modifying  of  premium  rates  so  as  to  give  credits  or 
charges  according  as  safety  conditions  within  a  mine 
are  better  or  worse  than  the  average. 

First  Schedule  Rates  Nearly  Correct 

The  history  of  schedule  rating  under  this  plan  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs,  with  slowly  gained  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  by  the  insurance  carriers,  mine 
operators  and  state  officials,  with  the  following  general 
results : 

For  the  first  year  of  the  law  the  actuaries  and 
safety  engineers  of  the  Associated  Companies  computed 
a  base  rate  of  $4.24  per  hundred  dollars  of  payroll, 
including  medical  benefits,  as  necessary  to  pay  the 
costs  of  compensation  insurance  for  coal  mines.  That 
their  first  effort  was  not  far  from  right  is  evidenced 
by  subsequent  experience.  The  first  year  of  schedule- 
rating  inspection  developed  the  fact  that  while  the 
coal  mines  of  Kentucky  had  an  excellent  official  record 
for  fatal  accidents,  they  produced  in  fact  a  relatively 
bad  non-fatal  experience  and  were  in  decidedly  sub- 
standard condition  as  respects  the  causes  of  normal 
accidents.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  for  the  then 
conditions  of  mines  the  rate  $4.24  was  too  low,  and 
in  1917  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  unwilling 
to  increase  this  rate,  directed  a  modification  in  the 
method  of  determining  the  schedule  rate,  with  a  view 
of  earning  a  return  premium  rate  of  $5,  which  rate 
it  was  computed  was  necessary  to  carry  the  business 
with  solvency.  The  result  was  to  produce  an  increase 
in  all  schedule  rates. 

In  consequence  more  intensive  study  was  given  the 
situation  by  mine  operators  and  better  safety  service 
and    co-operation   were    required    from    the    inspectors 


•A  paper  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Companies. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  presented  at  the  meeting  ot  the  Kentucky  Min- 
ing Institute.  Lexington.  Ky..  June   4,  1920. 


of  the  insurance  carriers,  with  the  result  that  a  rapid 
inprpvoment  was  made  in  the  safety  conditions  of  Ken- 
tucky mines  and  there  was  a  correspondingly  rapid 
drop  in  premium  rate  in  1918. 

Recently,  as  a  result  of  prolonged  and  intensive  study 
of  the  accident  experience  in  Kentucky  mines  under 
workmen's  compensation  by  the  board,  by  the  insurance 
carriers  and  by  the  National  Council  on  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance,  a  base  rate  for  Kentucky  coal 
mines  was  recently  promulgated,  effective  January  1, 
1920,  which  is  also  the  estimated  average  return  rate 
needed  to  carry  the  business,  namely,  $3.65  per  hundred 
dollars  of  payroll.  This  base  rate  is  believed  to  re- 
flect the  present  safety  condition  of  the  mines  as 
compared  with  the  standards  adopted.  It  is  equivalent, 
as  compared  with  the  former  base  rate  of  $4.24,  to  an 
average  improvement  in  the  safety  condition  of  the 
mines  of  from  five  to  six  of  the  physical  hazards  found 
in   mines. 

Ratio  of  Losses  to  Premiums  Shrinks 

During  the  period  in  which  the  law  has  been  in 
operation — namely,  the  policy  years  1916  to  1919  in- 
clusive— the  ratio  of  losses  incurred  to  premiums  writ- 
ten has  diminished  from  112  per  cent  in  1916  to  69 
per  cent  in  1919.  This  latter  loss  ratio  is  the  maximum 
at  which  the  business  can  be  conducted  without  loss; 
for  the  cost  of  conducting  the  business,  including  taxes, 
•  nspection  and  agents,  service,  claims,  settlements,  etc., 
is  33  per  cent  of  the  premium  earnings,  not  to  men- 
tion the  cost  of  catastrophes.  It  is,  evident,  therefore, 
that  prior  to  1919  the  business  was  carried  by  the 
insurance  carriers  at  a  loss,  and  that  to  conduct  the 
business  at  the  present  rate  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  further  improvement  in  the  safety  condition,  with 
corresponding  reduction  in  loss  ratio  and  cost. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  cost 
of  every  other  commodity  entering  into  our  living  and 
business  conditions  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
period,  the  cost  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance 
has  diminished.  And  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  same  period  the  wage  scale,  has  greatly 
increased,  while  during  part  of  the  period  the  safety 
conditions  have  not  improved  because  the  unsettled 
labor  conditions  in  several  states  other  than  Kentucky, 
notably  in  Pennsylvania,  the  compensation  benefits 
have  in  the  same  time  been  increased  by  amendments 
to  the  law. 

Since  I  last  addressed  you,  a  year  ago.  a  material 
change  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  inspecting  and 
schedule  rating  coal  mines,  not  only  in  Kentucky  but 
in  other  states.  This  has  been  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  entrance  into  the  field  of  competing  insurance 
carriers  and  of  the  consequent  desire  of  state  authori- 
ties that  the  method  of  inspecting  and  schedule  rating 
shall  be  so  standardized  as  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible any   likelihood   that   unfair  competitive   practices 
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shall  develop.  This  standardization  has  been  effected 
through  an  organization  having  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  known  as  the  National  Council  for  Work- 
men's Compensation  Insurance. 

Membership  in  the  council  and  the  direction  of  its 
affairs  is  by  state  insurance  departments  or  boards, 
state  inspection  and  rating  bureaus  and  all  compensa- 
tion insurance  carriers,  stock,  mutual  and  reciprocal. 
The  council  has  recommended,  and  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky has  adopted,  a  system  whereby  all  inspection  is 
done  by  a  bureau  jointly  managed  by  the  state  offi- 
cials and  insurance  carriers,  known  as  the  Southern 
Coal  Mine  Rating  Bureau,  of  which  W.  B.  Johnston, 
formerly  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  of 
Kentucky,  is  manager,  with  offices  in  Louisville.  All 
inspections  are  made  and  are  schedule  rated  by  the 
bureau  in  the  same  manner  for  all  carriers. 

Rate  Adjusted  After  Second  Inspection 

The  safety  standards  are  practically  identical  with 
and  were  developed  from  those  of  the  Associated  Com- 
panies, so  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  with  which 
you  who  have  previously  been  insured  are  not  familiar. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  schedule  rating  system,  the 
effect  of  which  must  be  to  reproduce  ths  average 
return  rate  sought,  $3.83,  which  is  the  present  average 
rate  resulting  from  the  inspection  of  your  mines  by 
the  Associated  Companies.  But  the  effect  of  inspection 
by  bureau  employees  will  undoubtedly  be  a  much  closer 
adherence  to  the  literal  wording  of  the  safety  stand- 
ards. The  inspector  will  not  be  able  to  use  his  skilled 
judgment  in  not  charging  an  item  which  is  no  real 
hazard,  though  it  may  be  a  violation  of  the  standard. 
He  must,  in  other  words,  charge  ever>'  item  regardless 
of  whether  for  the  particular  mine  the  standard  does 
not  truly  apply.  As  a  result  the  average  schedule 
rate  of  your  mines  after  the  first  bureau  inspection 
will  produce  an  increase  on  an  average  of  perhaps 
50c.  So  soon  as  the  exact  amount  of  this  increase  is 
determined  to  reproduce  the  proper  average  premium 
rate  the  excess  will  be  returned  so  that  no  mine 
will  be  unjustly  charged.  Wherefore  as  soon  as  your 
policy  is  renewed  at  the  preliminary'  bureau  rate,  you 
will  be  entitled  to  a  re-inspection,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  retroactive  to  the  policy  date. 

•  It  is  presumptive  that  you  will  at  once  improve  as 
far  as  possible  any  sub-standard  conditions  revealed 
by  the  preliminary  bureau  inspection,  with  the  con- 
sequent result  that  the  re-inspection  should  show  a 
material  reduction  in  charges  and  should  consequently 
keep  down  to  its  present  level  or  perhaps  reduce  your 
schedule  rate  below  that  last  promulgated. 

I  have  chosen  at  random  a  few  examples  of  the 
practical  operation  of  schedule  rating  inspection  for 
the  Compensation  Insurance  of  Kentucky  coal  mines. 
These  examples  are  typical  of  many  in  the  various  coal 
mining  districts  and  were  selected  not  because  their 
experience  was  unique  but  only  because  they  had  con- 
tinuous history  of  schedule  rating  from  1916,  when 
the  law  went  into  effect,  to  1919  inclusive  and  with 
rather  uniform  payroll  throughout  this  period. 

The  first  example  is  of  a  mine  in  the  northeastern 
coal  field,  employing  from  160  to  180  men;  audited 
payroll  $120,000  to  $190,000  per  annum.  When  first 
inspected  in  August.  1916,  the  mine  was  in  excellent 
safety  condition  and  reflected  a  good  moral  hazard,  with 
the  result  that  the  first  schedule  rate  was  below  the 
base  rate,  namely,  $3.34.     During  this  policy  year  there 


were  accidents  and  the  loss  ratio  was  exceptionally 
good.  In  the  second  policy  year,  1917-1918,  and  so 
far  as  audited  for  the  year  1918-1919,  equally  good 
experience  was  developed;  only  one  non-fatal  accident 
in  the  second  and  five  in  the  third  year. 

This  condition  is  indicated  by  and  only  reflects  the 
evidence  of  the  schedule-rating  inspections.  The  first 
re-inspection  of  1918  showed  improved  safety  condi- 
tions and  reduced  the  schedule  rate  to  $3.16.  That 
of  1919*  reduced  the  schedule  rate  further  to  $3.01. 
The  last  schedule  rate  promulgated  shows  still  further 
reduction,  viz.,  $2.83.  At  this  time  experience  rating 
became  effective  and  this  assured  earned  an  experi- 
ence credit  of  19c.,  making  his  present  adjusted  rate 
$2.64,  one  of  the  lowest  adjusted  rates  developed  for 
any  mine  in  Kentucky.  In  view  of  the  excellent  record 
of  safety  work  by  this  mine  oi)erator  and  co-oi)eration 
with  and  by  our  inspectors,  I  feel  that  there  can  be 
no  impropriety  in  stating  that  the  mines  referred  to 
are  those  of  the  Northeastern  Coal  Co.,  of  which 
Henry  LaViers  is  manager. 

Schedule  Rate  a  True  Index  of  Safety 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  improved 
safety  conditions,  as  disclosed  by  inspection,  and  the 
reduction  in  schedule  rate  resulting  therefrom  have 
been  a  true  index  to  the  accident  ratio  of  this  mine, 
for  though  there  has  been  no  material  reduction  in 
the  loss  ratio,  because  it  was  already  low,  there  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  no  inci-ease  and  no  abnormal 
accident  experience.  To  offset  this  low  compensation 
cost  there  has  resulted  a  reduction  in  schedule  rates 
from  $8.83  in  1916  to  $2.63  per  hundred  dollars  of 
payroll  in  1919,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
total  premium  paid  by  the  assured,  even  though  in 
the  same  period  there  has  been  a  very  material  in- 
crease in  the  wage  scale  and  total  payroll. 

To  go  further  into  detail,  the  first  inspection  of  this 
mine  showed  it  to  be  sub-standard  in  about  half  a 
dozen  features;  among  others,  first  aid  supplies,  ob- 
structions in  clearance  and  shelter  holes,  location  of 
magazine,  guarding  of  trolley  wire,  poor  handling  and 
stoi'age  of  explosives.  The  inspection  of  the  second 
year  showed  the  removal  of  several  of  these  conditions ; 
viz.,  improvement  in  first  aid,  no  obstructions  in 
clearance  and  shelter  holes  and  the  guarding  of  trolleys. 
The  last  inspection  showed  practically  all  unfavorable 
conditions  removed  with  the  exception  of  location  of 
magazines,  storage  of  explosives  underground  and  some 
insufficient  timbering.  Further  reduction  can  be  earned 
by  this  assured  for  improvement  of  physical  hazards 
still  remaining,  by  earning  additional  experience  cred- 
its, and  finally  by  earning  the  new  credit  above 
referred  to,  for  perfection  of  safety  organization,  edu- 
cation and  inspection,  which  latter  credit  alone  may 
result  in  40  cents  further  reduction. 

A  typical  mine  in  eastern  Kentucky,  employing  sev- 
enty-five men  throughout  the  three  years,  had  payroll 
ranging  from  $86,000  in  1916  to  over  $180,000  in  1919. 
This  large  increase  was  due  to'  wage-scale  increase 
and  more  active  production.  In  1916-1917  the  audited 
premium  was  over  $2,300.  There  were  this  year  two 
fatals  and  twenty-three  non-fatals,  wherefore  the  in- 
surance carried  paid  in  compensation  claims  over 
$6,600,  or  nearly  three  times  the  premium  earned. 
The  loss  ratio  was  285  per  cent.  This  is  a  -good  illus- 
tration of  the  hazards  of  compensation,  as  a  fatal 
is  often  as  likely  to  occur  as  a  non-fatal.     The  only 
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effect  of  this  bad  record  on  the  Associated  Companies 
was  a  more  intensive  effort  by  inspection  and  safety 
engineering  to  improve  the  experience.  That  this  was 
effective  and  that  the  mine  operator  heartily  co-operated 
is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  in  the  next  year,  1917- 
1918,  with  an  audited  premium  of  $8,470,  there  were 
no  fatals,  a  few  more  non-fatals,  viz.,  28,  and  a 
material  reduction  in  the  compensation  costs,  viz., 
$2,300.  For  the  year  1918-1919  the  premium  and 
losses  are  not  closed,  but  they  show  about  the  same 
result  as  for  the  previous  year  but  with  24  non-fatals, 
some  of  which  may  prove  to  be  expensive. 

Rates  Decrease  Despite  Growing  Payroll 

This  cost  history  is  closely  paralleled  by  the  schedule- 
rating  record.  First  schedule  rate,  1916,  $3.88;  the 
next,  at  the  end  of  1917,  which  the  schedule-rating 
system  was  changed  to  produce  increases,  $4.51;  in- 
spection made  only  a  few  months  later  in  19J8,  $4.30; 
first  inspection  1919,  $3.40;  last  inspection,  1919,  $2.65, 
a  drop  from  the  maximum  of  $1.86.  The  experience 
of  this  mine  not  having  been  good,  because  of  the 
fatal  costs,  the  last  schedule  rate  was  modified  by  an 
experience  charge  of  46c.,  thus  making  the  final  ad- 
justed rate  for  the  last  period  $3.40.  There  is  every 
likelihood  that  in  this  case  there  will  be  further  re- 
duction on  schedule  rating  and  improvement  in  the 
experience-rating  modification  and  there  may  be  cred- 
its for  safety  organization.  During  this  period  the 
assured  has  earned  reductions  in  his  premium  rate 
corresponding  with  the  reduction  in  schedule  rate,  also 
reduction  in  the  total  premiums  paid,  in  spite  of  the 
material  payroll  increase  to  double  that  of  the  first 
year.  At  the  same  time,  while  there  has  been  little 
improvement  in  the  loss  ratio,  there  were  no  further 
fatals  and  no  increase  in  number  of  non-fatals. 

I  assure  you  that  the  above  are  typical  records 
illustrating  a  very  large  number  of  the  medium  and 
larger  mines  insured  in  Kentucky,  and  this  record  is 
encouraging  to  the  Associated  Companies  and  I  believe 
also  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  is 
doubtless  equally  encouraging  to  the  mine  operators. 

In  the  industries  in  general  other  than  coal  mining 
the  best  information  indicates  that  from  70  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  accidents  are  due  to  carelessness,  indiffer- 
ence or  recklessness.  Only  the  remaining  20  to  30 
per  cent  is  due  to  physical  conditions  which  may  be 
safeguarded.  In  coal  mines,  we  have,  however,  for 
schedule-rating  purposes  generally  accepted  40  per 
cent  as  the  portion  due  to  safety  organization  and 
have  accepted  60  per  cent  of  the  accidents  as  being 
due  to  physical  causes  which  may  be  safeguarded.  In 
fact  we  now  insure  many  mines  in  which  nearly  every- 
thing has  been  done  to  correct  so-called  sub-standard 
physical  conditions,  and  these  mines  are  practically 
perfect  in  this  respect,  yet  the  number  of  accidents 
and  the  severity  have  not  been  reduced  from  60  per  cent. 

The  best  available  statistics  would  indicate  that  of 
this  moral  hazard  which  we  place  at  40  per  cent  of 
the  total,  about  one-half,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  acci- 
dents, are  due  to  what  we  may  call  bad  discipline — 
that  is,  carelessness,  indifference  and  negligence  of 
the  mine  officials,  and  is  due  to  the  same  causes  among 
the  mine  employees.  The  latter  we  usually  call  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  carelessness  or  ignorance.  The 
former  may  be  due  to  indifference  or  neglect  of  the 
foreman  or  of  some  other  official. 

Rarely   if  ever  is  the  management  deliberately   in- 


different or  the  foreman  deliberately  negligent.  In 
but  few  cases,  however,  have  either  yet  come  to  realize 
the  importance  of  compensation  as  an  element  in  the 
cost  and  efficiency  of  the  operation.  Gradually  with 
experience  this  is  coming  home  to  them.  Many  are 
the  cases  where  we  have  urged  the  mine  operator  year 
after  year  to  carry  out  some  simple  safety  improve- 
ment costing  little  money  or  lime,  but  without  result 
until  some  higher  oHicial  or  the  owner  himself  was 
personally  impressed  with  the  loss  he  was  incurring 
by  the  indifference  of  his  management  to  the.se  mat- 
ters. Suddenly  in  case  after  case  it  has  been  borne 
in  on  the  mine  operator  that  recommendations  for 
safety  improvements  should  be  carried  out,  with  the 
result  that  the  underground  management  has  got  busy 
and  produced  results  which  were  promptly  reflected  in 
a  decreased  accident  rate  and  a  reduced  premium  and 
rate. 

Experience  Rating  Helps  Moral  Hazard 

The  addition  a  year  ago  of  experience  rating  as  a 
a  further  modification  of  the  schedule  rate  has  been 
helpful  in  producing  a  better  moral  hazard,  that  is, 
a  more  lively  interest  by  the  management  in  safety 
measures.  A  new  and  third  feature  has  been  added 
to  the  schedule  this  year,  consisting  of  credits  for 
the  perfection  of  safety  organization,  education  and 
for  the  more  intensive  inspection  at  the  face.  This 
has  resulted  in  still  other  mining  companies  becoming 
interested  more  actively  in  safety  measures.  Until 
every  mine  operator  makes  it  perfectly  clear  to  each 
subordinate  in  his  mine  by  his  own  actions  and  in- 
terest in  their  performance  that  he,  "the  old  man," 
personally  wants  everji;hing  done  that  is  proper  to 
promote  safety  just  as  sincerely  as  he  wants  economy 
in  operation,  there  can  be  no  material  improvement 
in  the  loss  ratio  from  accidents  or  in  the  premium 
rate  for   insurance. 

Taken  in  the  gross  the  loss  ratio  in  Kentucky  in 
1916  was  112  per  cent.  It  was  this  which  caused  the 
change  in  schedule  rate  for  the  next  year.  The  loss 
ratio  in  1918  was  88  per  cent,  still  on  the  debit  side 
for  the  insurance  carriers.  Last  year  the  loss  ratio 
was  69  per  cent,  just  on  the  edge  of  paying  expenses. 
These  results  indicate  to  me  clearly  that  coupled  with 
independent  bureau  inspection  and  the  consequent  spur 
to  added  safety  service  by  the  insurance  carriers,  there 
will  be  a  still  further  steady  improvement  in  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  condition  of  the  mines  so  far  as  safety 
is  concerned,  and  a  correspondingly  steady  reduction 
in  the  premium  rate  and  in  the  total  premium  costs, 
with  a  diminishing  accident  record. 

The  mine  operators  of  Kentucky  will  not  find  it 
advantageous  either  to  self-insure  or  to  insure  partial 
coverage.  Under  such  quasi-insurance  protection  they 
will  not  have  the  frequent  impartial  inspection  reports 
concerning  what  their  employees  are  doing  to  keep  do\vn 
their  accident  rate,  which  they  do  have  from  the 
schedule  rating  of  the  state  bureau,  nor  the  inde- 
pendent safety  engineering  service  they  pet  from  full- 
coverage  compensation-insurance  carriers.  Nor  will 
it  be  possible  for  them  otherwise  to  protect  themselves 
at  any  less  cost,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  of  its 
agents,  the  National  Council  and  the  Rating  Bureau 
to  check  up  their  experience  from  year  to  your,  and 
to  see  if  the  rates  charged  are  only  such  as  will  carry 
the  business  with  a  minimum  margin  of  profit.     The 
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Associated  Companies  ask  only  11.  per  cent  profit,  and 
with  such  a  close  margin  of  figuring  it  is  evident  that 
stock  insurance,  because  of  its  absolutely  gilt-edge  pro- 
tection, should  be  quite  as  attractive  as  any  plan  for 
mutual   or  self-insurance. 


Coal  Prices  in  England  Increased 

THE  maximum  price  of  industrial  coal  in  England, 
the  Colliery  Guardian  reports,  was  raised  on  May 
12  by  4s.  2d.  per  ton,  and  that  of  household  coal  by 
14s.  2d. 

Sir  R.  Horns  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
May  10  that  the  necessity  for  an  increase  would  have 
arisen  apart  from  the  recent  wage  advance  to  miners; 
but  the  wage  advance  increased  the  cost  of  production 
by  about  2s.  lOd.  per  ton,  and  the  increases  necessary  to 
place  the  price  on  an  economic  basis  was  made  greater 
by  that  amount.  The  Government,  he  stated,  thinks  it 
essential  that  the  present  system  of  controlling  inland 
distribution  should  be  altered  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
this  could  only  be  done  if  the  artificial  differentiation 
between  the  prices  of  household  and  industrial  coal  were 
removed. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  statement  issued  on  May 
10  explain  the  reasons  for  the  increases  in  coal  prices: — 

The  figures  of  cost  of  production  and  selling  price  of 
industrial  coal  are  as  follows: — 

Cost  per  Ton  ;  s.       d. 

Wages,  stores,  together  with  owners'  pre-war  standard   of 

profits    . 30        5 

Receipts  : 
Average   price    per   ton   realized   for   inland   disposals    (ex- 
cluding sales   to  workmen) 29        1 


In  the  case  of  household  coal,  this  deficit  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  concession  under  which  the  allowance 
of  10s.  per  ton  was  made  to  the  domestic  consumer  as 
a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  price  of  coal  during  last 
winter.  In  the  result  the  deficit  on  household  coal  is 
lis.  4d.  per  ton.  These  deficits  have  hitherto  been  made 
up  by  the  profits  made  on  coal  which  has  been  exported. 
The  recent  advance  of  wages  to  the  miners  will  now 
increase  the  adverse  balance  by  2s.  lOd.  per  ton — that 
is  to  say,  to  4s.  2d.  per  ton  in  the  case  of  industrial  coal, 
and  14s.  2d.  per  ton  in  the  case  of  domestic  coal. 

With  regard  to  the  price  now  proposed  for  domestic 
coal,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  artificial  differentia- 
tion between  the  price  of  household  coal  and  that  of 
industrial  coal  has  caused  great  burdens  in  administra- 
tion. Further,  the  control  of  inland  distribution  of  coal 
has,  in  the  view  of  the  government,  weakened  super- 
vision and  retarded  development  in  the  industry,  and 
they  have  decided  that,  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
production,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  present  system 
of  controlling  inland  distribution  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  these  circumstances,  an  artificial  discrimination  be- 
tween the  price  of  hou.sehold  coal  and  that  of  industrial 
coal  cannot  be  maintained.  It  therefore  follows  that 
the  price  for  both  sets  of  consumers  must  be  placed  on 
a  uniforiii  basis.  Only  by  taking  this  action  will  it  be 
possible  to  bring  the  industry  back  to  normal  conditions. 

The  prospects  of  the  export  trade,  and  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  it,  cannot  be  accurately  estimated. 
Whatever  the  surplus  may  be  the  view  of  the  govern- 
ment is  that  it  should  go  to  the  exchequer.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  coal  trade  were  like  other  industries  at 
present  free  of  control,  sums  much  greater  than  any 
that  can  be  derived  from  profit  on  the  export   trade 


would  accrue  to  the  exchequer  in  the  shape  of  excess 
profits  duty.  By  the  arrangement  now  proposed,  the 
consumers  of  all  classes  in  this  country  will  still  obtain 
coal  at  a  cost  ver>'  much  cheaper  than  the  world  market 
price.  This  result,  however,  is  effected  not  only  by 
restricting  the  protits  of  the  coal  owner,  but  also  at  the 
expense  of  the  exchequer,  which  will  lose  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  revenue  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it 
from  the  coal  trade  as  excess  profits  duty. 

I  At  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  a  shilling  is  worth 
24.3c.  1 

Denver  First-Aid  and  Mine-Rescue  Contest 
Now  Planned  for  September 

AEIRST-AID  and  mine-rescue  contest  which  in  a 
way  will  be  international  in  its  aspects,  in  that 
miners  of  Canada  and  Mexico  as  well  as  those  of  the 
United  States  will  be  invited  to  participate,  will  be  held 
in  Denver,  Col.,  Sept.  9,  10  and  11.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior.  It 
had  been  previously  announced  that  this  meet  was  to 
take  place  in  August,  but  plans  have  since  been 
rearranged  and  the  events  will  take  place  in  September 
on  the  dates  above  given. 

These  contests  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  are  rapidly  becoming  the  event  of  the  year  in 
mining  circles.  Last  year,  when  the  contests  were  held 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  more  than  one  hundred  first-aid  and 
mine-rescue  teams  from  mining  companies  participated 
for  the  cups  and  medals.  So  great  was  the  general  pro- 
ficiency among  those  teams  in  life-saving  methods  that 
the  judges  of  the  contests  had  difficulty  in  picking  the 
winners.  A  number  of  teams  in  different  events  were 
tied  and  it  was  necessary  to  run  off  the  events  again. 

So  many  mining  companies  throughout  the  country 
now  have  their  own  teams  at  the  mines  that  state  con- 
tests are  being  held  yearly  and  the  best  teams  are 
generally  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  events.  At 
present  thg  teams  in  the  principal  mining  states  are  pre- 
paring for  preliminary  meets  to  select  their  best  teams 
for  the  big  affair.  Last  year  teams  were  present  at 
Pittsburgh  from  Colorado,  Montana  and  Washington. 


Trunk  Lines  to  Relieve  Coal  Shij»pers  of 
Pre|>ayment  Charges  to  Canada 

TRUNK  line  carriers  expect  to  decide  very  soon  on 
the  action  they  will  take  in  regard  to  relieving 
shippers  of  coal  to  Canada  of  the  requirement  of  pre- 
payment of  charges.  The  Canadian  situation  is  becom- 
ing critical.  The  Dominion  must  have  18,000,000  tons 
of  Eastern  coal  to  keep  warm  and  to  keep  its  industries 
going.  With  the  shortage  of  car  supply  and  other  diffi- 
culties the  prepayment  situation  has  added  materially 
to  the  problem  of  moving  coal  to  Canada. 


Liability  for  Minimum  Royalty. — Where  a  coal 
mining  company  took  a  lease  on  land  supposed  to  contain 
coal,  agreeing  to  pay  "as  a  minimum  annual  royalty  the 
sum  of  $1,000  per  year,"  commencing  three  years  after 
execution  of  the  lease,  the  company  could  not  avoid  lia- 
bility for  the  annual  payments  on  the  ground  that  no 
coal  had  been  removed,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  no 
merchantable  coal  existed  under  the  land  in  merchant- 
able quantities.  ( Iowa  Supreme  Court,  Rowland  v.s. 
Anderson  Coal  Co.,  162  Northwestern  Reporter,  321.) 
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The  Engineer  s  Part  in  the  Shaping  of 
National  Prosperity* 

His  Unremitting  Efforts  for  Safety  Make  the  Engineer  an  Insurance 
Agent  of  the  First  Magnitude  Production  and  Distribution,  the  Index 
of  Industrial  Prosperity,  Largely  Depend  on  Engineering  Foresight 

By  George  Otis  Smith 


NO  PROFESSION  can  claim  exemption  from 
citizenship.  The  constitutional  privileges  of 
citizenship  also  are  constitutional  obligations, 
for  democracy  distributes  broadcast  duties  as  well  as 
rights.  The  engineer  cannot  dodge  his  responsibility 
as  a  citizen  unless  he  is  a  conscienceless  slacker.  More- 
over then,  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  subject  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  engineer  has  the  making  of  a 
good  citizen. 

The  best  American  citizen  is  and  always  has  been 
he  who  lives  not  for  today  so  much  as  for  tomorrow.  The 
pioneer  and  the  volunteer  soldier  alike  choose  hardship 
and  danger  that  there  may  be  a  larger  measure  of  com- 
fort and  safety  in  the  future.  Regard  for  the  future  is 
not  only  a  good  definition  of  civilization  but  it  is  a  prac- 
tical kind  of  simple  test  to  apply  to  our  every-day 
motives.  Are  you  and  I  seeking  an  easy  today  or  a  safe 
tomorrow  ? 

The  Engineer  Lives  for  Tomorrow 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  requirements  of  effective 
citizenship,  the  engineer  measures  up  to  the  specifica- 
tions: he  is  forward-looking,  he  seeks  to  safeguard  the 
future,  and  he  is  constructive  by  training  and  habit. 

Need  I  say  much  to  convince  you  that  while  to  look 
backward  is  a  large  part  of  the  lawyer-statesman's  code, 
to  look  forward  is  the  professional  habit  of  the  engi- 
neer? Where  could  be  found  better  evidence  of  the 
vision  of  the  engineer  than  this  city  of  Washington? 
Our  first  President  was  successively  a  civil  engineer,  a 
militarj-  engineer,  and  a  nation  builder;  and  his  vision 
of  the  America-to-be  was  so  far-reaching  that  his  con- 
tribution to  city-planning  has  proved  no  less  adequate 
than  beautiful,  even  though  since  he  selected  this  site 
for  the  new  Nation's  capital  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  more  than  twenty-five  fold.  Wash- 
ington the  engineer  planned  for  national  prosperity  and 
planned  well. 

The  engineer  of  today  also  thinks  in  terms  of  the 
future,  and  because  he  ever  keeps  the  factor  of 
safety  in  mind  as  he  works  I  have  chosen  to  call  him  an 
insurance  agent  of  the  first  magnitude.  National  pros- 
perity will  not  satisfy  us  unless  it  is  backed  up  with 
guarantees  of  permanence,  and  so  it  is  that  I  appeal  to 
the  engineers  to  help  write  this  nation-wide  endowment 
policy  to  run  to  the  benefit  of  our  children's  children. 
My  political  conviction  is  that  the  future  of  our  nation 
will  be  largely  what  you  engineers  make  it,  and  national 
prosperity  must  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  nation's 
industry.  The  public  questions  of  the  day  are  largely 
matters   of  production   and   distribution,   and   however 


•Address  delivered  by  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  at  the  organization  conference  of  the  Federated  American 
RnKineering  Societies.  Washington,  D.  C,  June  3.  1920. 


humanistic  or  idealistic  or  altruistic  you  and  I  may  wish 
to  be,  the  future  of  America  can  be  safeguarded  only  as 
the  plan.s  are  drawn  up  by  citizens  like  you,  who  trust 
to  the  eternal  laws  of  matter  and  energy  rather  than  to 
the  broken  reed  of  political  expediency.  This  industrial 
nation  needs  citizens  who  will  patiently  lay  solid  founda- 
tions of  fact  and  erect  upon  them  structures  of  just 
action  in  which  there  is  a  factor  of  safety  large  enough 
to  safeguard  the  nation's  future  prosperity. 

The  third  link  that  connects  the  engineer  and  national 
prosperity  is  his  constructive  habit.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  the  truth ;  we^have  to  translate  it  into  action,  and 
herein  lies  the  distinction  I  draw  between  .science  and 
engineering:  what  science  has  discovered  engineering 
must  apply.  Take  this  thought  over  into  politics,  and 
the  peculiar  usefulness  of  the  engineer-citizen  becomes 
almost  self-evident.  He  has  no  use  for  the  abstract  ex- 
cept as  the  formula  or  the  equation  may  affect  his  work- 
ing plan.  The  engineering  habit  of  mind  is  to  trust 
implicitly  the  constants  determined  by  science  and  tested 
by  experience,  but  such  faith  is  only  the  point  of  de- 
parture— works,  not  faith,  is  the  engineer's  creed,  and 
it  is  his  task  in  life  to  construct. 

Constructive  Methods  of  the  Engineer  Needed 

Now  it  is  just  this  constructive  tendency  that  we  need 
more  of  in  American  politics.  In  political  procedure  we 
use  practical  engineering  simply  as  a  source  of  figures 
of  speech — the  terms  "log-rolling"  and  "wire  pulling," 
"steam  roller,"  and  "side-tracking"  are  suggestive  of 
the  world  of  work,  but  only  suggestive.  In  keeping  our 
political  institutions  in  running  order,  the  legislative 
habit  is  to  puttj'  up  any  cracks  in  the  structure  that 
indicate  weakness,  without  making  any  inspection  of  the 
foundations.  And  I  regret  to  record  my  observation 
that  in  our  legislatures,  whether  State  or  Federal,  we 
find  too  little  confidence  in  experts,  possibly  because  the 
best  of  our  scientists  and  engineers  are  rarely  if  ever 
seen  or  heard  by  those  who  control  matters  of  state- 
craft. 

The  skillful  fakir  has  had  a  standing  in  Washington 
that  he  could  not  get  in  business  circles.  However, 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  status  of  the 
specialist,  though  even  now  a  well-displayed  sensational 
news  item  about  a  new  motor  fuel  is  likely  to  seem  to 
the  legislator  a  more  acceptable  basis  for  a  govern- 
mental investigation  than  a  well-considered  and  there- 
fore conservative  statement  by  a  chemical  engineer  of 
world-wide  repute.  Nor  is  the  perpetual-motion  variety 
of  optimist  without  a  hopeful  following.  Now  it  is  this 
condition,  this  need  of  light,  that  demands  a  larger 
interest  in  politics  on  the  part  of  our  engineers,  not  so 
much  through  their  great  national  organizations  as  in 
the  capacity  of  individual  citizens. 
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Our  political  temper  today  puts  too  much  stress  on 
legislation  and  too  little  on  execution — we  do  not  even 
reach  the  stage  of  a  working  plan.  A  new  law  is 
offered  as  the  cure-all,  whatever  the  evil  that  appears, 
and  in  devising  the  new  law  often  the  chief  feature 
sought  is  novelty;  at  least  the  remedy  proposed  must 
look  new.  The  engineer's  methods  are  different,  both 
in  planning  his  new  structures  and  in  putting  them  to 
use.  To  meet  new  requirements  he  usually  adopts  well- 
tested  plans;  he  naturally  seeks  the  safety  of  experi- 
ence. And  his  structure,  once  erected,  his  machinery 
installed,  or  his  process  perfected,  he  provides  for  its 
operation  in  accordance  with  his  plans.  This  reliance 
upon  well-tested  facts  of  experience,  this  attention  to  the 
many  details  which  taken  together  provide  the  requisite 
factor  of  safety,  this  "seeing  the  thing  through" — are 
all  working  habits  that  the  engineer-trained  citizen  can 
well  take  over  into  his  political  life. 

An  Engineer  the  Best  Type  of  President 

As  I  read  American  history,  I  believe  that  the  in- 
tensely practical  yet  altogether  progressive  leadership 
of  George  Washington  in  affairs  of  state  was  possible 
because  he  was  thoroughly  a  man  of  affairs — an  ex- 
plorer and  pioneer,  a  leader  in  experimental  agriculture, 
an  administrator  of  business,  a  promotor  of  interstate 
waterways,  and  even  a  drainage  engineer.  The  earliest 
precedent  that  we  have  here  in  America,  then,  is  that 
an  engineer  makes  the  best  type  of  President;  but  most 
of  us  can  only  aspire  to  be  useful  private  citizens,  and 
more  useful  if  active  in  public  affairs. 

The  constructive  habit  is  sadly  needed  in  these  days 
of  change.  The  critic  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  he 
attacks  our  institutions  as  the  wrecker  rather  than  as 
the  builder.  My  own  conception  of  political  reconstruc- 
tion is  best  illustrated  by  what  we  have  all  seen,  the 
erection  of  a  new  railroad  bridge.  The  bridge-engineer 
may  well  be  taken  as  the  type  of  worker  we  need  in 
public  life.  You  have  seen  how,  with  his  plans  prepared 
to  the  last  rivet,  he  has  replaced  the  small  and  inade- 
quate and  possibly  weakened  bridge  with  the  larger  and 
stronger  and  up-to-date  structure,  and  he  has  done  this 
without  interruption  to  traffic.  His  plans  provide  for 
one  essential  that  is  lacking  in  too  many  Utopian 
schemes;  the  bridge  workers  build  up  faster  than  they 
tear  down,  and  therefore  there  is  always  a  bridge  to 
use. 

This  nation  of  ours  is  a  going  concern;  indeed,  the 
rate  of  our  progress  is  much  more  rapid  than  many  of 
our  statesmen  realize.  Changes  must  be  made  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  heavier  traffic,  new  structures  must 
be  erected,  new  motive  power  must  be  provided,  and 
the  effective  citizen  of  today  is  one  who  can  see  ahead 
of  the  present  moment,  who  can  plan  to  meet  safely  the 
demands  of  the  future,  and  who  has  likewise  the  will  to 
build  the  needed  structures,  without  tearing  down  too 
rapidly  the  house  of  state  in  which  we  live.  I  believe 
the  engineer  is  a  citizen  of  just  that  type. 


Long  Ton  Ma«le  jVIandatory  in  Sale  of  Coal 
In  District  of  Columbia 

UNDER  the  weight.s  and  measures  bill  which  was 
recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  it 
is  specifically  mandatory  that  coal  must  be  sold  in  the 
District  of  Cohimbia  only  hy  the  long  ton,  which  is 
2,240  pounds. 


April  Domestic  Coal  and  Coke  Exports 
From  the  United  States 

APRIL  exports  of  domestic  coal  and  coke  from  the 
^  United  States  by  countries  and  by  customs  dis- 
tricts and  the  bunker  coal  supplied  to  vessels  in  the 
foreign  trade  at  specified  districts,  according  to  'figures 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, were  as  follows: 

EXPORTS  OF  U.  S.  FUEL,  IN  GROSS  TONS 


6.346 


IS 


Anthra' 
cite, 
Tons 

.\ustria 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands . . 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

.'-'pain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 331,485 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala . .  ■. 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Barbados 

Jamaica 


-  Coal 


47 
195 


854 
100 
25 


Bitu- 
minous, 
Tons 
1.328 
6.6B4 
48,985 
55,059 
209,453 
9,103 
14,500 
2,510 
385,977 
162,663 
33,181 
800 
516 
9,358 
31,527 
119,744 
5,464 
2,906 
51 
839,696 
1,998 
362 
149 


19,048 

I 

17,047 


Other  Brit.  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

Virgin  Islands  of  U.  S.  . . 

Dutch  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

Dominican  Republic. . . . 

Argentina 

Brazil 


196 
3,790 


2,852 
487 


Chile 

Ecuador. »..••• 

Peru V.  ... 

Uruguay   

Venezuela 

Other  British  Oceania. 

Canary  Islands 

French  Africa 

Egypt 


50 
2 


1,000 


7,217 

2,435 

10,537 

118,654 

4,069 

2,430 

4,898 

2,966 

115,702 

73,325 

37,160 


11,193 

3 

3 

1.622 

31,403 

30,912 


Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

Vermont ■- .  . 

Massachusetts 

St.  Lawrence 

Rochester 

Buflfalo 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Maryland 

Virgmia 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Mobile . 

New  Orleans .; 

Sabine • 

San  Antonio 

El  Paso 

San  Diego 

Arizona 

San  Francisco 

Washington 

Alaska^ 

Hawaii 

Dakota 

Diiluth  and  Superior 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Porto  Rico. ^, . . . 

ToUls  


Anthra- 
cite, 
Tons 
166 
870 
27 
106,990 
29.050 
190,968 
9.637 
8.159 
169 


Coal 


Bitu- 
minous, 
Tons 


1,851 


2 

■342 

300 

450 

4 


318 
192 


BUNKSR  COAL 
Customs  Districts:  Tons 

Maryland 58.006 

NewYork 214,371 

Philadelphia 49,946 

Virginia 247,011 


Coke 
Tons 


1,058 

2,174 


3,229 


5 

34,223 


8 

9 

11,592 


83 
2 


3 
7 

213 


23 
67 


Totals 347  644         2,431.639        52.703 

FUEL    EXPORTS    BY    CUSTOMS    DISTRICTS 


Coke 

Tons 

53 

219 


133,246 

1,620 

65.800 

983 

446,857 

21,392 

1.385 

2,283 

111.885 

162 

313.109 

4,125 

1.050,749 

218 

69,242 

34 

15,373 

13,543 

3,000 

1,413 

65 

81 

1,541 

1,055 

9,536 

6,335 

18 

1 

964 

4,028 

6 

84 

1 

76 

6 

3 

2,310 

181 

16.504 

1,436 

106,980 

8,198 

66,141 

65 

176 

9 

347,644         2,431,639        52,703 


NEWS  FROM 


THE  CAPITOL 


Railroad  Incomes  Increase  Under 
Private  Control 

A  PARTIAL  summary  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  records  the  net  operating 
income  of  the  railroads  for  March,  1920,  the  first  month 
after  the  return  to  private  control,  as  practically  a  mil- 
lion dollars  greater  than  that  of  March,  1919.  The  figures 
are:  For  March,  1920,  $10,206,576;  for  March,  1919, 
$9,396,592. 

Carrier  Representatives  Ask  an  Increase  in 
Freight  Rates 

RA.ILROAD  representatives  appearing  before  the 
Interstate  Commei-ce  Commission  at  the  increased 
freight  rate  hearing  presented  a  proposal  for  an 
increase  of  from  24  to  31  per  cent  in  inter-territorial 
joint  rates  between  the  Chicago  switching  district  and 
shipping  points  in  the  West,  Southwest,  South  and 
Central  West. 

Rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  Illinois  and  Indiana 
mines  would  be  advanced  27  per  cent  to  all  points  east 
the  Mississippi  river,  including  St.  Paul  and  Minneap- 
olis; to  all  points  west  of  this  territorj',  24  per  cent. 

Rates  on  commodities  originating  at  Mississippi  river 
crossings  and  points  west  thereof  in  southern  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  and  sent  to 
all  points  except  the  Pacific  coast  and  intermountain 
territories  would  be  increased  31  per  cent. 

Increased  freight  rates,  to  take  effect  at  the  same 
time  rail  carriers  are  granted  higher  rates,  were  asked 
by  steamship  companies  in  a  petition  presented  to  the 
commission.  The  lines  asking  these  increases  are 
engaged  in  Chesapeake  bay  and  coastwise  transporta- 
tion. They  include  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co., 
Chesapeake  Steamship  Co.,  Clyde  Steamship  Co.,  Mal- 
lory  Steamship  Co.,  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  of  Savannah,  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  and  Southern 
Steamship  Co. 

Government  Fuel  Yard  Announces  Opening 
Of  Bids  for  1921  Supplies 

CAPTAIN  C.  A.  Dravo,  chief  of  the  raw  materials 
branch  of  the  Quartermaster's  Corps,  in  charge  of 
the  Government  fuel  yard,  announces  that  at  10  a.  m., 
July  15,  bids  on  Government  coal  i-equirements  for 
1921  for  the  stations  enumerated  below  will  be  received 
and  opened: 

Zone  1,  on  all  requirements  less  coke,  smithing  coal 
and  wood. 

Zone  2,  on  all  requirements  less  coke,  smithing  coal 
and  wood. 


Zone  3,  on  the  following  stations:  Tullytown  Arse- 
nal, Neville  Island,  Schuylkill  Arsenal,  Constructing 
Quartermaster  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pier  No. 
78,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Zone  4,  on  all  requirements  less  coke,  smithing  coal 
and  wood. 

Zone  5,  on  all  requirements  less  those  for  Ft.  Screven, 
and  less  all  coke,  smithing  coal  and  wood. 

Zone  6,  on  all  requirements  except  coke,  smithing 
coal  and  wood. 

Zone  7,  on  all  requirements  except  coke,  smithing 
coal  and  wood,  less  3,900  tons  of  bituminous  lump 
over  2  in.  screen  for  Columbus  Barracks,  less  10,000 
tons  of  bituminous  run-of-mine  for  McCook  Field,  and 
less  all  requirements  at  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

Zone  8,  submit  bids  only  for  Park  Field,  Scott  Field, 
Warehouse  No.  1,  St.  Louis  General  Supply  Depot, 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  and  Camp  Henry  Knox,  omitting 
therefrom  coke,  smithing  coal,  and  wood  requirements. 

Zone  16,  on  all  requirements  except  smithing  coal, 
coke  and  wood. 

Bids  opened  May  14  for  similar  requirements  have 
been  rejected. 

New  I.  C.  C.  Members  Receive  Recess 
Appointments 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  on  June  9  announced  recess  ap- 
pointments of  Henry  Jones  Ford  of  New  Jersey, 
Mark  W.  Potter  of  New  York  and  James  Duncan  of 
Massachusetts  to  be  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

These  appointees  were  nominated  some  weeks  ago, 
but  the  Senate  failed  to  act  on  them.  When  they  take 
office  all  vacancies  on  the  commission  will  have  been 
filled,  including  the  two  new  places  created  by  the 
Transportation  Act,  which  increased  the  membership 
from  nine  to  eleven. 


Modification  of  Reading  Decree  Asked 

THE  Reading  Coal  Company  has  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  modify  the  decree  recently  handed  down  in 
the  Reading  anthracite  coal  case  so  as  to  permit  the 
Reading  company  to  retain  stock  of  either  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  or  the  Philadelphia 
Railway  Co..  and  that  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  be  allowed  to  retain  stock  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Co. 

The  request  is  based  on  the  injury  to  minority  stock- 
holders and  the  public  and  the  existence  of  heavy  obliga- 
tions by  the  companies  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
original  decree.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  opposed 
the  request  on  the  ground  that  it  would  reopen  the  case 
and  nullify  the  dissolution  decree. 
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Opportunities  for  Reducing  Mine  Costs  by 
Standardizing    Equipment* 

Uniform  Mine-Track  Gages  and  Tipple  Clearances  Advocated  to  Reduce  Accidents 
and  as  Beneficial  to  Operator  and  Manufacturer  Co-operation  Indispensable 
to    Results  —  Standards    Adopted    Should    Follow    Established    Good    Practice 

By  Warren  R.  Roberts+ 


rhioago.   III. 


THE  subject  of  "standardization"  of  equipment  and 
machinery,  whether  for  use  by  the  coal  mining 
industry,  for  metal  mining,  or  for  any  other  indus- 
try, is  one  which  must  be  given  careful  consideration 
before  its  advantages  will  appeal  to  those  who  are  to  use 
this  equipment  and  machiner>%  or  to  those  who  are  to 
design  and  manufacture  it. 
This  statement  is  based 
on  a  very  considerable 
experience  by  the  writer 
for  the  past  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  has 
had  occasion  to  present 
the  subject  to  various 
groups  of  men  represent- 
ing the  different  branches 
of  the  industry  to  which 
the  improved  equipment 
or  machinery  was  expected 
to  be  applied. 

When  the  desirability  of  standardization  of  any 
equipment  is  first  mentioned  to  one  who  has  not  yet 
thought  of  the  matter,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  cer- 
tain objections  to  any  attempt  to  standardize  the  equip- 
'ment  in  which  he  is  interested  should  first  present  them- 
selves, and  only  by  a  careful  discussion  of  the  subject 
and  the  pointing  out  of  the  definite  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  standardization,  will  he  be  convinced  that 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  standardization  of  any 
line  of  equipment  very  greatly  outweighs  any  objections 
to  such  standardization. 

This  statement  also  is  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  writer,  and  may  be  accepted  by  the  gentlemen  of 
this  convention,  pending  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
standardization  which  will  be  presented  later.  It  will 
be  best,  however,  to  first  define  both  the  .scope  and  the 
limitations  which  any  program  on  standardization  should 
embrace. 

It  has  been  found  advisable,  in  planning  for  the 
standardization  of  equipment  or  machinery  for  any  par- 
ticular industi-j',  to  establish  certain  general  lines  of 
procedure  and  to  begin  with  the  adoption  of  certain 
principles  which  are  recognized  by  both  the  profession 
and  the  industry  as  good  standard  practice.  Then; 
having  established  these  fundamental  principles  and 
standard  practices,  we  can  gradually  branch  out  and 
bring  under  standardization  certain  equipment  on  which 
there  is  the  most  general  favorable  opinion  towards 
standardization. 

To  illustrate  what  we  have  in  mind,  it  is  conceded  by 


Standardization  of  machinery  or  equipment 
should  not  be  attempted  simply  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  but  only  when  standardization 
will  simplify  operation  and  lower  the  cost  of 
production.  To  be  successful,  any  program 
contemplated  must  show  advantages  to  mine 
operators,  manufacturers  of  mining  machin- 
ery and  equipment  and  engineers  and  build- 
ers interested  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 


•Address  delivered  at  tl."  mectlnB  of  the  Kentucky  Mining 
In»tltut<>.  LcxinKton,  Ky..  Jnn..  1920. 

tChnlrman  of  General  Cnnimlttec  of  Standardization  of  Mining 
Equipment,  jVmerlcan  Mining  i  'ongress.  Washington,  D.  C. :  presi- 
dent. Rnberrs  &  Sch.ipfer  f'o..  I'hlcago,  111. 


all  concerned  that  in  designing  a  tipple  for  a  mining 
plant,  for  instance,  there  are  certain  track  clearances ; 
certain  overhead  clearances;  certain  clearances  above 
the  point  of  dump  for  over-wind,  etc.,  which  are  recog- 
nized as  good  practice  and  for  the  safety  of  operation. 
Hov,'ever,  we  have  all  observed  many  plants  on  which 

these  well-recognized 
standards  are  not  fol- 
lowed and  d  le  to  the 
violation  of  whii  i  many 
accidents  occur.  It  would 
therefore  seem  to  us  easy 
to  reach  an  agreement  as 
to  the  desirability  of  the 
adoption  of  certain  stand- 
ards along  these  particu- 
lar lines,  such  standards, 
of  course,  to  follow  estab- 
lished good  practice  as  far 
as  is  possible. 

We  believe  there  are  few  connected  with  this  indus- 
try who  would  not  agree  to  the  desirability  of  some 
I'easonable  standardization  of  mine  track  gages.  At 
present  we  have  gages  varying  18  in.  up  to  48  in.  With- 
out doubt  some  standardization  of  mine  track  gages 
would  be  of  great  benefit,  both  to  the  operator  and  the 
manufacturer,  as  affecting  mine  cars,  mine  locomotives 
and  coal  cutting  machines.  To  one  who  has  given  much 
thought  to  this  subject,  such  illustrations  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.  These  few  plainly  show  the  scope 
which  our  program  of  standardization  may  assume. 

Now,  to  define  the  limitations:  It  is  important,  both 
on  behalf  of  the  operator  and  the  manufacturer,  that 
attempts  should  not  be  made  to  standardize  any  machin- 
ery or  equipment  just  for  the  sake  of  standardization 
which  will  in  any  way  add  expense  either  to  the  opera- 
tion or  the  manufacture  of  such  machinery,  but  only 
when  .standardization  will  simplify  operation  and 
cheapen  production. 

Benefits  That  Will  Accrue  to  the  Operator 

Having  in  mind  these  well  established  lines  of 
standardization,  let-  us  now  point  out  very  briefly  some 
of  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  various  interested 
parties: 

Any  program  of  standardization  must  have  in  mind 
first  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  those  operating  the  equip- 
ment or  machinciy  to  be  standardized.  Some  of  these 
benefits  which  occur  to  the  writer  are  as  follows: 

The  adoption  of  standards  of  clearance  in  the  tipple 
structure  as  mentioned  above  would  not  only  facilitate 
operation  but  lessen  expensive  accidents,  and  thereby 
prevent  delays  to  operation  and  expensi\^e  repairs. 

Standardization    of    mine    track    gages    after    once 
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adopted  would  not  only  facilitate  the  use  of  cars  from 
one  mine  to  another — a  very  material  advantage  to  an 
operator  owning  several  mines — but  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  his  mine  cars,  his  haulage  motors,  and  his  coal 
cutting  machines. 

The  standardization  of  certain  other  lines  of 
machinery  used  by  all  operators  would  in  time  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  purchaser  for  such  standardized 
machineiy.  Standardization  of  any  line  of  machinerj- 
very  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  the  repair  parts  which 
an  operator  must  carry  in  stock  to  insure  the  continuous 
operation  of  his  mine.  Standardization  of  the  equip- 
ment and  machinery  for  a  mine  not  only  reduces  its 
cost  but  lessens  the  time  reo.uired  to  secure  such  stand- 
ardized eo,uipment  and  machinery-  as  against  the  time 
required  to  buy  unstandardized  machinery. 

Benefits  to  the  Manxjfacturer 

The  next  most  interested  party  in  any  scheme  of 
standardization  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  equipment 
or  machinery  to  be  standardized,  and  before  such  manu- 
facturer oan  be  persuaded  to  join  a  standardization 
movemt-nt  he  must  be  shown  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  him.  These  may  be  enumerated  briefly  as 
follows : 

All  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  benefits  to  the 
operator  by  the  standardization  of  mine-track  gages 
would  apply  equally  to  the  manufacturer  of  mine  cars, 
mine  locomotives  and  coal  cutting  machines,  or  any 
other  varietj'  of  mine  equipment  which  must  run  on  a 
mine  track. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  a  standardization  of  mine- 
track  gages  which  would  enable  manufacturers  of  all 
such  equipment  to  adopt  standards  would  very  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  in  maintaining 
plans,  patterns  and  shop  room  for  handling  through 
his  factory  machines  for  a  few  standard  gages,  as  com- 
pared with  a  multitude  of  machines  of  various  gages. 

The  verj'  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of 
machinery  to  a  few  standards  as  against  miscellaneous 
sizes  cannot  be  calculated.  But  any  manufacturer  will 
admit  that  the  saving  is  very  material  and  very  bene- 
ficial from  his  viewpoint. 

The  advantage  of  standards  to  the  operator  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  repair  parts  which  must  be 
carried  to  insure  the  continuous  operation  of  his  mines 
applies  equally  to  the  manufacturer,  for  the  reason  that 
to  enable  him  to  furnish  repair  parts  for  a  multitude 
of  sizes  of  any  line  of  machinei-y  necessitates  his  having 
patterns  for  all  such  sizes,  and  manufacturing  and  ship- 
ping of  a  few  of  each  of  these  various  sizes  instead  of 
a  greater  number  of  the  few  standard  sizes. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  to  the  manu- 
facturer which  have  occurred  to  me  at  this  moment, 
but  many  others  could  be  mentioned. 

Advantages  to  the  Engineer  and  Builder 

It  may  appear  at  first  thought  that  any  program  of 
standardization  of  mine  equipment  and  machinerj'  would 
be  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an  advantage  to  the 
engineering  profession  interested  in  the  designing  and 
building  of  mining  plants.  However,  such  conclusion  is 
incorrect.  Any  engineering  profession  worthy  to  endure 
must  be  based  on  advantageous  service  rendered  to 
those  who  pay  for  such  service.  Only  by  making  such 
service  of  value  will  it  continue  to  be  employed.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  interest  of  engineers  and  builders  of 
mining  plants  to  promote  standardization   as   outlined 


above,  and  thereby  indicate  to  operators  not  only  their 
desire  but  their  ability  to  promote  his  interests  at  every 
opportunity  that  presents  itself. 

Necessity  for  Co-operative  Program 

The  above  discussion  makes  it  apparent  that  if  any 
movement  looking  to  the  standardization  of  mining 
equipment  is  to  be  successful  it  must  have  the  hearty 
support  of  men  repre.senting  the  operating  end  of  the 
mining  industry;  of  men  representing  manufacturers 
of  equipment  and  machinery  used  by  the  industry,  and 
of  engineers  and  builders  interested  in  this  line  of 
work. 

There  are  also  several  other  outside  interests  which 
must  be  consulted  and  whose  co-operation  should  be 
secured  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  standards 
that  affect  such  interests.  This  applies  to  the  interest 
railroads  may  have  in  tipple  clearances  or  other  features 
of  a  mining  plant  as  affecting  the  operation  of  their 
roads.  Certain  states  also  have  laws  regulating  tipple 
clearances,  some  of  which  laws  are  unnecessarily  severe 
and  should  be  revised  to  meet  good  standard  practice. 
Other  states  which  have  no  such  laws  should  be  en- 
couraged to  pass  laws  establishing  the  standard  prac- 
tice for  such  clearances. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  on  standardization  by  certain  national  technical 
societies  and  by  certain  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment may  be  of  interest  to  this  convention.  I  will 
therefore  outline  the  work  already  accomplished  by  such 
agencies. 

National  Engineering  Societies 

All  five  of  the  national  engineering  societies  have  for 
several  years  been  interested  in  the  standardization 
movement.  Certain  of  these  societies  have  had  standing 
committees  which  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  studying  the  question  of  standardization  as  applied 
to  their  particular  profession  and  the  industries  in 
which  they  were  interested.  Some  of  these  committees 
have  made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  adopting 
standards  of  practice  as  well  as  standards  for  certain 
equipment  and  machinerj'- 

However,  as  progress  was  made  by  these  national 
technical  societies  acting  independently  it  was  dis- 
covered that  often  certain  equipment  and  machinery 
as  standardized  by  one  society  did  not  meet  the  approval 
of  some  other  society  which  might  be  interested  in  the 
same  equipment  or  machinery.  A  careful  study  of  this 
particular  situation  led  these  five  national  engineering 
societies  to  establish  an  independent  agency  in  which 
they  w'ere  all  interested. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  after  a  very  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  matter,  these  five  national 
engineering  societies  established  the  American  Engi- 
neering Standards  Committee,  which  was  to  be  a  joint 
agency  representing  all  of  these  engineering  societies, 
.so  far  as  standardization  was  concerned.  In  establish- 
ing this  joint  agency  it  was  agreed  by  the  founder 
societies  that  standards  adopted  by  any  one  of  these 
societies  should  be  referred  to  this  joint  committee  for 
approval  and  adoption,  after  which  it  would  become  a 
"national  standard." 

This  was  a  most  excellent  progressive  movement  and 
has  given  great  impetus  to  standardization.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  safeguard  the  movement  and  avoid 
duplications  and  conflicts  in  adopting  standards. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  long  been  interested  in  the 
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adoption  of  standards.  Many  years  ago  a  Bureau  of 
Standard  Weights  and  Measures  was  established,  which 
has  gradually  grown  into  the  present  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  operating  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. This  bureau  has  very  extensive  laboratories 
with  ample  equipment  and  an  able  staff  of  engineers 
and  scientists  for  cariying  on  the  investigations,  making 
tests  and  otherwise  effecting  standardization. 

During  the  late  war,  by  the  advice  of  and  under  the 
direction  of  General  Goethals,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
a  consolidation  of  all  the  purchase  and  supply  agencies 
of  the  War  Department  was  made.  This  consolidation 
became  a  necessity  as  the  war  progressed,  to  enable  the 
War  Department  ■  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  of 
the  army. 

Soon  after  this  consolidation  became  effective,  in  the 
spring  of  1918,  many  difficulties  arose  in  trying  to 
harmonize  the  requisitions  furnished  this  now  consoli- 
dated purchasing  agency  from  the  various  corps  and 
divisions  of  the  War  Department.  To  harmonize  and 
co-ordinate  these  requisitions  and  the  specifications  ac- 
companying them  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a 
branch  in  the  purchasing  agency  for  the  standardization 
of  the  requisitions  and  accompanying  specifications.  The 
writer  had  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  service  from 
the  time  it  was  established  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Standardization  of  Supplies  Used  by  Army 

The  advantages  and  economies  that  resulted  from  this 
standardization  of  the  Government's  specifications  for 
many  of  the  largest  commodities  used  by  the  army  was 
very  great.  Production  and  transportation  also  were 
facilitated  by  the  methods  of  standardization  as  adopted. 
These  facts  are  recorded  here  simply  to  indicate  the 
advantages  of  standardization  as  applied  to  this  great 
enterprise  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

At  the  time  the  above-mentioned  American  Engineer- 
ing Standards  Committee  was  established  by  the  na- 
tional engineering  societies  the  War  Department  and 
the  Na\'>-  Department  were  asked  to  join  this  "com- 
mittee." After  a  careful  investigation  and  on  the  advice 
of  the  writer  these  two  governmental  departments,  as 
well  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  joined  this 
committee  and  became  active  agents  in  promoting  its 
work. 

During  the  past  year  other  engineering,  technical  and 
industrial  societies  have  been  invited  to  join  this  stan- 
dardization movement  as  represented  by  the  American 
Engineering  Standards  Committee,  and  several  such 
societies,  including  the  American  Mining  Congress,  have 
joined  in  the  work  of  this  committee. 

Committees  Working  Out  a  Program 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  conven- 
tion to  learn  that  the  American  Mining  Congress  has 
during  the  past  year  been  carrying  on  an  extensive 
program  for  the  standardization  of  mining  equipment. 
To  accomplish  this  work  two  general  committees  were 
organized,  one  representing  the  coal-mining  industry 
and  one  representing  metal  mining. 

These  general  committees  in  turn  established  sub- 
committees to  take  charge  of  and  direct  the  standardiza- 
tion for  certain  clas.sifications  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. There  are  seven  .such  sub-committees  working 
under  the  genera!  committee,  standardizing  coal-mining 
equipment  and  machinery.  These  sub-committees  are 
composed  of  men  representing  the  coal  operators,  the 
manufacturers  of  coal-mining  equipment  and  machinery. 


mining  engineers,  etc.  Several  of  these  sub-committees 
have  made  verj'  considerable  progress  in  their  work 
and  their  reports  will  be  presented  through  the  general 
committee  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  next  November. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  presentation  of  this  subject  to 
your  convention  will  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
standardization  program  by  your  members.  Any  infor- 
mation desired  on  the  subject  may  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing the  writer,  who  is  chairman  of  the  general 
committee,  having  charge  of  this  standardization  work 
on  behalf  of  the  coal-mining  industry. 


Dock  Interests  Seek  Government  Help 
To  Move  Coal  on  the  Lakes 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  dock  interests  at  the  head 
.  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  in  Washington  seeking 
relief  from  the  situation  which  is  resulting  in  an 
alarmingly  small  movement  of  Lake  coal.  The  repre- 
sentatives point  out  that  shipments  during  April  were 
700,000  tons  below  normal,  while  May  forwardings 
are  e.xpected  to  be  fully  3,500,000  tons  less  than 
normal. 

Official  attention  is  being  called  to  the  fact  that  grave 
danger  exists  of  not  having  enough  coal  in  the  North- 
west to  meet  next  winter's  needs.  Because  of  the  high 
prices  which  are  being  paid  for  coal,  the  tendency  is 
to  distribute  it  djrectly  to  the  consumers  rather  than 
store  it  at  the  docks. 


Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Orient 
Makes  Giant  Strides 

THE  share  of  United  States  in  the  rapidly  growing 
trade  of  the  Orient  has  increased  from  less  than 
10  per  cent  in  the  year  before  the  war  to  over  20  per 
cent  in  1919.  The  total  trade  of  the  Orient,  including 
in  this  term  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  aggregated, 
says  a  statement  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  about  $5,200,000,000  in  1913,  of  which  about 
$475,000,000  was  with  the  United  States;  but  in  1919 
it  had  advanced  to  $8,750,000,000,  of  which  $1,880,000,- 
000  was  with  the  United  States. 

While  the  general  trade  of  the  Orient  nearly  doubled 
during  the  war  period,  that  with  the  United  States 
quadrupled.  Our  exports  to  Asia  and  the  Philippines, 
which  in  1913  amounted  to  only  $158,000,000,  were  in 
1919  $775,000,000,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  about  to  end 
will  exceed  $800,000,000.  Our  imports  from  the  sec- 
tion in  question,  which  amounted  to  only  $300,000,000 
in  1913,  were  $1,100,000,000  in  1919  and  probably  will 
aggregate  $1,200,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
next  month. 

New  York  Skyscraper  to  Use  Oil 
Instead  of  Coal  Fuel 

BELIEVING  that  oil  is  superior  to  coal  as  fuel,  the 
owners  of  the  Singer  Building  in  New  York  are 
about  to  adopt  oil  for  providing  steam.  Two  of  the 
five  boilers  in  the  steam  plant  have  already  been  con- 
verted and  the  other  three  will  be  changed  soon,  it  is 
understood.  About  one  hundred  barrels  of  oil  will 
be  needed  daily  for  the  building,  it  is  believed,  and 
a  contract  has  been  let  for  supplying  oil  needed  the  first 
three  vears. 
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Expect  Commerce  Commission  to 
Give  Data  on  Assigned  Cars 

Correspondence    Discloses   Adverse  Effect  on  Miners 

Earnings  and  Other  Evils  Resulting  from 

Inequitable  Carrier  Distribution 

JUST  before  adjournment  an  ineffectual  effort  was 
made  to  secure  action  in  each  house  in  questioning 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  regard  to  as- 
signed cars.  The  measure  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed 
of  passage  in  the  House.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
the  information  called  for  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  compliance  with 
the  Senate  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  railroad  companies  are  making  assign- 
ments of  freight  cars;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  railroad  companies,  or  a  part  of 
them,  are  making  such  assignment  in  a  manner  alleged 
to  be  discriminator^'  and  prejudicial  to  the  common 
public  welfare;  and 

"Whereas  authority  for  making  assignments  of  cars 
by  said  railroad  companies  is  predicated  upon  an  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  dated  April  15, 
1920,  and  entitled  'Notice  to  carriers  and  shippers,'  and 
is  in  the  following  words  and  figures: 

"  'The  commission  recommends  that  until  experience 
and  careful  study  demonstrate  that  other  rules  will  be 
more  effective  and  beneficial,  the  uniform  rules  as  con- 
tained in  the  Railroad  Administration's  Cars  Service 
Section  Circular  CS31  (revised)  be  continued  in  effect, 
except  that  rule  8  as  contained  in  said  circular  should 
be  amended  to  read : 

Directed  to  Cite  Authority  for  Order 

" '  "Private  cars  and  cars  placed  for  railroad  fuel 
loading  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  RR.  Com.  of  Ohio  et 
al.  V.  H.  V.  Ry.  Co.,  12  I.  C.  C,  398,  and  Traer  v.  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  Railroad  Co.  et  al.,  13  I.  C.  C,  451,  will 
be  designated  as  'assigned'  cars.  All  other  cars  will  be 
designated  as  'unassigned'  cars"  ' : 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate 
upon  what  authority,  if  any,  said  order  was  issued." 

In  that  connection  correspondence  was  introduced  in 
the  record  of  the  proceedings,  the  first  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Representative  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  by  John 
Moore,  president  of  the  Ohio  Mine  Workers,  and  Wal- 
ter J.  James,  legislative  representative  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  follows: 

"On  behalf  of  all  the  bituminous  miners  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  miners  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  miners  and  th"teir  families  in  every'  coal- 
mining district  of  Ohio  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  work,  due  primarily,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  to  a  recent  order  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  which  gives  preferential  car  assign- 
ment to  certain  mines,  making  it  possible  for  those  min- 
ers to  work  almost  continuously,  while  the  miners  em- 
ployed at  other  mines  are  working,  in  many  cases,  less 
than  25  per  cent  time. 

"The  miners,  as  a  rule,  do  not  measure  their  earn- 
ings by  the  amount  of  money  that  is  in  their  pay 
envelope,  but  rather  by  comparison  with  the  earnings 
of  their  neighbors,  and  when  the  men  working  in  one 


mine  are  making  $2  more  than  the  men  working  in 
some  other  mine  it  creates  a  condition  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  unrest  at  both  mines.  The  man  earning  the 
most  money  is  usually  more  dissatisfied  than  the  fel- 
low earning  the  small  amount.  This  condition  is 
prevalent  throughout  all  the  bituminous  mining  dis- 
tricts, and  no  doubt  will  result  disastrously  unless  some 
correction  is  made. 

"The  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  created  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  made 
the  recommendation  in  their  report  that  the  preferen- 
tial car  assignment  i)e  discontinued,  as  it  was  dis- 
criminatory to  the  mine  operator  and  to  the  coal  min- 
ers, as  well  as  to  the  general  public.  The  miners  in 
accepting  the  award  of  the  commission  believed  that 
this  recommendation,  with  the  other  recommendations, 
would  be  complied  with;  and  no  doubt  would  have  been 
had  it  not  been  for  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  the  contrary. 

Considered  Preferential  Treatment  Abolished 

"Our  understanding  of  paragraph  12,  section  402, 
of  the  E.sch-Cummins  Act  is  that  the  preferential  car 
assignment  was  forever  abolished,  and  we  ask  that 
you  join  with  other  Congressmen  from  our  State  in 
passing  a  resolution,  or  by  some  other  legislative  means 
correct  the  abuses  as  complained  of  above,  making  it 
so  plain  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
be  compelled  to  recall  the  recent  order." 

The  second  communication,  also  addressed  to  Rep- 
resentative McCulloch,  was  from  C.  H.  Bryson,  sec- 
retary of  the  Federated  Boards  of  Trade  of  South- 
eastern Ohio,  as  follows : 

"Our  commercial  bodies  wish  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  violations  of  the  provisions  of  a  recent  act  of 
Congress  by  the  present  management  of  the  railroads 
under  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  violations  are  of  paragraph  12,  section  402, 
of  the  Transportation  Act. 

"The  practice  now  engaged  in  by  the  railroads  in 
violation  of  this  act  is  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
cars  known  as  the  assigning  of  cars  for  the  loading 
of  railroad  fuel,  which  cars  so  assigned  are  not  being 
distributed  to  mines  on  the  basis  of  each  mine's  ratable 
share  of  cars. 

"Many  evils  result  from  this  practice;  in  fact,  noth- 
ing has  done  so  much  injurj-  to  the  people  generally  in 
the  mining  regions,  and  nothing  has  caused  so  much 
discontent  as  the  assigned-car  practice.  It  is  altogether 
unfair  and  unjust. 

Unfair  Discrimination  Due  to  the  Practice 

"It  gives  to  some  of  the  men  nearly  full-time  em- 
ployment and  pay,  while  others  are  permitted  to  work 
but  one  or  two  days  per  week.  Much  suffering  as  a  re- 
sult is  inevitable.  It  makes  all  of  the  citizens — labor- 
ers, business  men,  and  others — of  one  town  or  com- 
munity prosperous  while  an  adjoining  towTi  or  com- 
munity dependent  upon  mines  not  favored  with  an  as- 
signed-car supply  is  barely  able  to  exist.  It  keeps  the 
men  constantly  moving  from  one  town  to  another  in 
the  hope  of  securing  work  at  a  mine  favored  by  the 
railroads,  only  to  find  perhaps  after  securing  such  em- 
plo>-ment  that  the  railroad-fuel  contract  and  conse- 
quently the  car  supply  had  been  shifted  to  some  other 
mine.  Such  intolerable  conditions  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

"We  happen  to  be  located  at  the  source  of  the  trouble, 
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and  consequently  are  the  first  to  suffer.  But  the  suf- 
fering will  soon  be  extended  to  those  dependent  apon  us 
for  next  winter's  coal  supply. 

"In  this  connection  we  are  advised  that  30,000,000 
tons  of  coal  must  go  up  by  way  of  the  Lakes  to  the 
people  of  the  Northwest  for  next  winter.  This  amount 
is  essential  to  their  comfort  under  normal  winter  con- 
ditions and  must  go  during  the  navigation  season  of 
seven  months. 

"Due  to  lack  of  cars  but  1,500,000  tons,  or  5  per  cent 
of  this  amount,  has  been  shipped  to  date,  whereas 
6,000,000  tons,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  should 
have  been  shipped. 

'■        Insufficient  Coal  Car  Supply  in  Winter 

"While  the  railroads  are  getting  their  own  fuel  under 
the  assigned-car  practice,  they  are  not  furnishing  cars 
to  transport  the  winter  fuel  supply  of  the  public.  Those 
coal  cars  which  should  be  carrying  the  public's  coal  are 
being  used  for  transporting  automobiles  and  various 
other  articles  and  materials  which  produce  more  rev- 
enue for  the  carriers  than  the  transportation  of  coal 
would  produce. 

"The  assigned-car  practice  has  received  adverse  com- 
ment by  every  individual  and  group  not  interested  in 
railroad  revenues  who  have  studied  the  question  deeply. 
This  includes  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  the 
Railroad  Administration,  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
both  labor  and  commercial  organizations.  A  perusal  of 
of  the  history  of  the  practice  shows  it  to  have  been 
universally  condemned. 

"The  writer  has  interviewed  personally  many  members 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  who  were  intimately 
connected  with  all  the  legislative  activities  leading  up 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  referred  to.  Without  one 
single  exception  or  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
any  of  them,  all  are  agreed  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  this  legislation  to  get  rid  of  the  assigned- 
car  practice  and  its  many  evils.  A  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  act  is  in  accord  with  that 
intent. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  refuses  to 
interpret  the  language  of  the  act  correctly,  and  there- 
fore refuses  to  carry  out  the  clear  and  express  intent 
of  Congress.  We  can  be  heard  fairly  in  the  matter  only 
by  you  who  have  undertaken  to  remedy  these  evils. 
What  is  to  be  done?" 


Retail  Prices  of  Food  Made  Record 
Increase  in  April 

ACCORD! N(i  to  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
L  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
from  retail  dealers  in  fifty-one  cities,  the  average 
family  expenditure  for  twenty-two  articles  of  food 
increased  more  than  5  per  cent  in  the  month  from 
March  15  to  April  15.  This  is  the  largest  percentage 
increase  in  any  one  month  except  April,  1917,  im- 
mediately following  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  great  war,  when  the  increase  was  0  per  cent 
over  March,  1917,  prices. 

The  cost  of  food  in  April,  1920,  reached  the  highest 
point  yet  attained,  being  5  per  cent  higher  than  the 
heretofore  record  high  point  of  January,  1920.  The 
figures  for  April,  1920,  show  an  increase  of  16  per  cent 
as  compared  with  April,  1019,  and  an  increase  of  115 
oer  cent  as  compared  with  April,  1913. 


Car  Service  Commission  Issues  Rules 
Governing  Use  of  Coal  Cars 

WC.  KENDALL,  chairman  of  the  American  Rail- 
•  road  Association's  Commission  on  Car  Service, 
on  June  2,  1920,  issued  the  following,  designated  as 
circular  CCS-33,  to  railroads: 

"The  production  of  bituminous  coal  during  April  and 
May  has  been  averaging  two  and  one-half  million  tons 
per  week  less  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  coun- 
try's adequate  fuel  supply  and  particularly  to  permit 
a  sufficient  movement  up  lake  to  the  Northwest  and 
ocean  and  rail  to  New  England  to  protect  next  winter's 
consumption  in  those  sections.  The  average  place- 
ment on  bituminous  coal  loading  roads  has  been  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent. 

"In  order  that  coal  production  may  be  increased 
and  discrepancies  in  placement  as  between  commodi- 
ties made  up  it  is  necessary  that : 

"1.  Railroads  must  distribute  available  coal  cars  for 
loading  coal  to  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent  of  actual  re- 
quirements before  distributing  coal  cars  for  loading 
other  commodities. 

"2.  Railroads  may  distribute  available  coal  cars  for 
loading  other  commodities  requiring  open  cars  to  an 
extent  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  actual  require- 
ments based  on  ability  to  load  and  ship,  and  any  sur- 
plus as  available  shall  be  applied  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply for  coal  loading. 

"3.  Railroads  having  no  coal  loading  will  restrict 
the  supply  of  coal  cars  for  loading  of  other  commodi- 
ties requiring  open  cars  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  50 
per  cent  of  actual  requirements  based  on  ability  to 
load  and  ship.  Foreign  cars  used  in  this  manner  must 
be  loaded  strictly  in  accordance  with  car-service  rules, 
and  must  not  be  back  hauled  for  loading. 

"4.  Coal-carrying  cars  must  not  be  used  for  the  load- 
ing of  automobiles  and  other  commodities  which  can 
be  transported  in  box  cars  and  other  types  of  equip- 
ment." 

Supreme  Court  Denies  Peterson  Petition  for 
Mandamus  Against  Judge  Hand 

IN  AN  opinion  delivered  by  Justice  Brandeis,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  June  1  denied  the  petition 
of  Walter  Peterson,  as  receiver  of  the  Interstate  Coal 
Co.,  Inc.,  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  against  Judge  Augus- 
tus N.  Hand  of  the  U.  S.  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

Peterson  had  brought  an  action  in  the  latter  court 
against  Arthur  Sidney  Davison  to  recover  a  balance  of 
$21,014.43,  alleged  to  be  due  for  coal  sold  and  delivered. 
The  answer  substantially  admitted  the  items  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  filed  by  the  plaintiff,  but  denied  that 
it  represented  a  full  account  of  the  transactions  be- 
tween the  parties,  alleging  that  there  were  other  de- 
liveries of  coal  and  other  payments  which  the  de- 
fendant had  made,  and  also  that  he  was  entitled  to 
additional  allowances.  It  further  alleged,  by  way  of 
counter  claim,  that  the  plaintiff  was  indebted  to  him 
for  failure  to  perform  its  contracts  for  coal  in  the  sum 
of  S9,999.10.  In  response  to  a  demand  for  a  bill  of 
particulars,  defendant  filed  schedules  containing  more 
than  two  hundred  items  which  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish by  way  of  defense. 

Upon  motion  of  defendant  and  against  the  objection 
of  plaintiff,  Judge  Hand  appointed  an  auditor  with  in- 
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structions  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  facts  with  a 
view  to  simplifyinK  the  issues  for  the  jury  which  was 
to  make  final  determination  of  all  issues  of  fact. 

Thereupon  application  was  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  leave  to  file  a  petition,  praying  that  Judge 
Hand  and  the  auditor  named  be  prohibited  from  pro- 
ceeding under  the  order  appointing  him  and  that 
Judge  Hand,  or  such  other  judge  who  may  at  the  time 
hold  the  trial  term  of  that  court,  be  commanded  to  re- 
store the  case  to  the  trial  calendar  and  that  the  same 
be  tried  in  the  regular  way. 

Justices  McKenna,  Pitnev  and  McRevnoIds  dissented. 


Committee  Chuiriiieii  <>l  Miiiiug  Congress 
To  Discuss  Program  for  Year 

COLONEL  WARREN  R.  ROBERTS,  chairman  of  the 
coal  mining  section  of  the  Standardization  Com- 
mittee, and  Chairman  Mitke,  of  the  metal  mines  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  expect  shortly 
to  call  a  meeting  of  all  sub-committee  chairmen  of  both 
coal  and  metal  mining  committees  in  Denver  to  discuss 
the  program  for  the  year  in  connection  with  the  reports 
to  be  made  at  the  twenty-third  annual  convention  at 
Denver  during  the  week  of  Nov.  1.5  next. 


Movements  of  Coal  and  Coke  by  Fourteen  Leading  Railroads 
During  February  1919  and   1920 


SHIPMENTS  of  coal  and  coke  carried  over  fourteen 
leading  railroads  during  Februar>',   1919  and   1920. 
and  during  the  two  months  ending  with  February  for 


the  same  respective  years,  compiled  by  the  division  of 
statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  are  as 
follows: 


Coal  and  Coke  Shipments  for  February,  1919,  and  February,  1920,  Compared 


Classes  aiu)  Uailroads 


—  OrigiTiating  on  Line- 
1919  1920 


Kereivnd  from 
-  Connections  - 


1919 


Total 


1920 


For  Revenue  Only 
Anthracite: 

Buffalo.  Koi'hester  &  Pittsburgh 

Buffalo  »\;  ^Susquehanna 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Krie     

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain. . . .  .\  . 

I'ennsylvania 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern 

Virginian 

Western  Maryland 

Totals 


Bituminous: 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

Buffalo  &  Su3()uehanna 

Chesapeake  .V  Ohio 

Erie 

Huntingdon  A  Broad  Top  Mountain   . 
New  York  Central  (Buffalo  and  fast) 

Xorfolk  it  Western 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh  &  T.ake  Erie 

Pittsburg  fcV:  Shawmut 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut  A  Northern 

\'irginian 

Western  Maryland   

Totals 


For  Company  Fuel 
.Vnthracite; 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

Erie 

Pennsylvania 

ToUls 


Bituminous: 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburglt 

Buffalo  &  Susfiuehanna 

Chesapeake  it  (_>hio   

Erie 

Huntingdon  ic  Broad  Top  Mountain 
New  York  Central  fBixffalo  and  east) 
Norfolk  i:  Western        .  ,    . 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh  &  T.ake  Erie 

Pittsburg  *  Shawmut .  -  - 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut  A  Northern 

\'irginian 

Western  Mar>'tand 


Totals 

Coke  for  Revenue  and  Fuel 
Buffalo,  Itochester  <fe  Pittsburgh-  ,  - 

Buffalo  &  .Susquehanna 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Krie      

PTuntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain. 

Norfolk  &  Western 

PennsyKania  .  

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie      , 

Virginian 

Western  .Maryland    - 

ToInU. 


^hort  Tons 


381 
449,229 


328,604 


778,373 


428,504 

96.472 

1,152,634 

20.925 

40.658 

389.909 

1.327,873 

2,627,106 

336,182 

1  18,864 

27,237 

205.504 

167,637 

6,939,505 


13,603 
7,429 


21,032 


47,817 

7,185 

116,178 

72,755 

8,865 

91,228 

231,076 

661,338 

22,959 

2,491 

2,254 

24,861 

19,458 

1.308,465 


23.997 

28,559 

49.309 

12.036 

963 

121,225 

570,320 

46,671 

3,279 

856,359 


Short  Tons 


397 
515.094 

473,920 


255 


989.666 


515.492 

139.794 

1,790.268 

40.732 

59,443 

531.467 

1.529,673 

2,765.878 

443,952 

206,791 

59,749 

373,106 

295,193 


Short  Tons 

13,178 

254 

2,616 

161,149 

97 

234,379 

i46 

149 

20,699 

432,667 

3 

47,422 

108 

172,196 

515,393 

719 

170,181 
620,867 
422,817 

16,769 
36,237 

455,219 

2,457.928 


410 
410 

60,124  230 

9.409  

189.254  

134,712  151.395 

160.181 

177,489       39.443 

885.564       34.003 

25.217       27.068 

3.341  

6.088  

37,207  199 

49,863       26,285 


8.751,538 

16,567 
11,416 

27.983 

1.738.449 


a 


16.612 
30.998 
35.632 
15.498 
7.257 
87.998 
532.009 
37.859 

3.505 

767.368 


278.623 


23.791 


9.091 

29.354 

696 

13.912 

130.035 

418,561 

32 

36,492 

661,964 


Short  Tons 

11,593 

570 

781 

215,340 

45 

510,579 

333 

2,788 


Short  Tons  Short  Tons 


31,903 


773,932 
I 


225,974 

819,129 

60 

256,762 
640.281 
618.483 

36.406 

40.438 

649.256 

3,295,798 


464 
1,206 
5,043 

6,713 
I 


89 


177,124 
1.833 

45.783 
79,861 
33.056 


1,352 
5.176 


344.274 


39,329 

18,423 

53,906 

2,333 

24,060 

147,676 

417.980 

20.572 

724.279 


13.178 

254 

2,997 

610,378 

97 

562,983 


146 

308 

20.699 


I.2I1.04C 


475.926 

96.580 

1.324.830 

536.318 

41.377 

389.909 

1.498.054 

3.247.973 

758.999 

118.864 

44,006 

241,741 

622,856 

9,397,433 


13,603 
7,839 


48.047 

7.185 

116.178 

224.150 

8.865 

91.228 

270.519 

695.341 

50.027 

2,491 

2.254 

25,060 

45.743 

1.587,088 


47.788 

28.559 

58.400 

41.390 

1.659 

135.137 

700.355 

465,232 

32 

39,771 

1. 5 18.323 


11,593 

570 

1,178 

730,434 

45 

984,499 

333 

2,788 

255 

31,903 

1,763,598 


524,507 

139,791 
2,016,244 

859.862 
59,501 

531.463 
1.786.435 
3.406.159 
1.062,435 

206,791 
96.155 

413,544 

944,449 


12,047.336 


464 
17.773 
16.459 


60,213 

9,409 

189,254 

311.836 

1,833 

160.181 

223,272 

965,425 

58,273 

3,341 

6,088 

38,559 

55.039 

2.082.723 


55,941 

30,998 

54.055 

69.404 

9,590 

112.058 

679.685 

455.839 

24,077 
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Coal  and  Coke  Shipment 

Classes  and  Railroads 

s  for  Two  Months  Ending  February 

Jit'reived  from 

■ Originating  on  Line .        , Connections . 

1919                     1920                     1919                     1920 

Tola 

1919 

1 . 

1920 

For  Revenue  Only 
Anthracite: 

Short  Tons 

Short  Tons 

Short  Tons 

26,908 

433 

5,372 

393,329 

97 

657,293 

48 

1,582 

248 

53,679 

Short  Tons 

25.936 

3,016 

4.981 

478,623 

101 

950,055 

333 

4,913 

100 

58,089 

1,526.147 

Short  Tons 

26,908 

433 

6,283 

1,553,966 

97 

1,477,673 

48 

1,582 

677 

53,679 

3,121,346 

Short  Tons 
25,936 

3  016 

911 

1,160,637 

■"820,380 

1.701 
1,161,731 

6,682 

1,640,354 

Uunliiigdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain. 

101 

919,596 

1,869,651 

333 

4,913 

429 

455 

555 

58,089 

totals 

1,982,357 

2,083,483 

1.138.989 

3,609,630 

Bituminous: 
Buffalo   Rochester  '&  Pittsburgh         

1,161,148 
213,798 

2,954,314 

52,164 

119,916 

998,586 

2,638,676 

5,996,448 
829,875 
319,204 
69.711 
586.419 
454,776 

1,179,010 

295,743 

4,109,314 

81,492 

145,976 

1,201,354 

3,297,642 

6.138.239 

1.001,977 

427,981 

128,979 

865,179 

728,361 

75.723 

296 

351,703 

1.376.379 

833 

22,176 

■■■426,894 

1,704,086 

2,205 

1,236,871 

214,094 

3,306,017 

1,428,543 

120,749 

998,586 

3,021,766 

7,432,616 

1,854,129 

319,204 

115,248 

680,377 

1,583,410 

1,201,186 

295,743 

4,536,208 

Erie ._ 

1,785.578 
148,181 

1.201,354 

383.090 
1.436.168 
1,024,254 

519,589 
1,378,082 
1,370,558 

76,842 

101,896 
1,533,358 

3,817,231 

7,516,321 

2,372,535 

427,981 

45,537 

93,958 

1,128,634 

5,916,575 

205,821 

967,075 

2,261,719 

16,395,035 

19,601,247 

7,135.686 

22,311,610 

26,736,933 

For  Company  Fuel 
Anthracite: 

1.089 
2,023 
11.741 

1.089 

Erie                                                                                                    

26,077 
16,273 

38,009 
29,755 

26,077 
21,836 

47,913 

40.032 

5.563 

5,563 

41.496 

Totals 

42,350 

67.764 

14.853 

82,617 

126,215 

15,384 

284.204 

195.471 

10.901 

270.541 

435.517 

1,796,501 

46,183 

7.574 

5.820 

55.830 

44,995 

135,057 

21,287 

399,368 

252,967 

314,466 

420,281 

1,620,808 

66.281 

7.684 

10.781 

77,582 

110,814 

773 

137 

126,988 

15,384 

284,204 

603,217 

10,901 

270,541 

511,119 

1,870.581 

106,094 

7,574 

5,820 

56,640 

119,554 

3,988.617 

135,194 

21,287 

399,368 

407,7,46 

428.631 
3,268 

681,598 

3,268 

314,466 

75,602 
74,080 
59,91  1 

103.135 
181,760 
60.761 

523,416 

1,802,568 

PitteKiireh  Ar  Tfftk**  Rrift              

127,042 

7,684 

10,781 

810 
74,559 

693.481 

2.554 
9,158 

789.404 

80,136 

Western  Mar>'land 

119,972 

Totols 

3,295.136 

3,437.376 

4.276,780 

Coke  for  Revenup  and  Fuel 

46,828 

53.784 

102.787 

25.667 

7.732 

286.463 

1.265.973 

108.220 

33.265 

63,184 

74,204 

55.296 

10.91  1 

177.914 

1.183.676 

•    81.331 

70,946 

37 

17.375 

57.989 

2.230 

34.170 

312,270 

981,886 

32 

84,023 

67.067 

39 

26.584 

89.133 

13.543 

44,913 

298,775 

842,405 

117.774 

53,821 

120,162 

83,656 

9,962 

320,633 

1,578,243 

1,090,106 

32 

92,703 

3,467.092 

100,332 
63,223 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio ; 

100,788 

Erie. ; 

144,429 
24,454 

222,827 

1,482,451 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie                 

923,736 

8.680 

6,789 

35,283 
1,417,742 

42,072 

ToUlfl 

NOTE. — No  report  was  received  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R. 

1,906.134 

1,686,570 

1,560.958 

3.104.312 

Favors  Acquisition  of  Tract  for  Coal 
Experiments 

DIRECTOR  MANNING,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has 
recommended  Government  acquisition  of  a  tract  of 
77  acres  coverring  a  coal  mine  near  Pittsburgh  at  a  cost 
of  $19,000,  for  coal  experiments,  so  that  the  experi- 
mental station  at  that  point  may  not  be  disturbed  by 
possible  future  mining,  although  the  bureau  does  not 
plan  to  mine  coal.  At  this  station  coal  dust  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  tested  to  determine  its  explosi- 
bility. 

Based  on  experience  of  the  government  fuel  yard  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  supplies  government 
departments  with  coal.  Director  Manning  favored  cen- 
tralized coal  buying  for  the  entire  government  service 
throughout  the  country  under  one  agency.  Chairman 
Good  of  the  committee  said  there  was  merit  in  the  sug- 
gestion. The  fuel  yard  had  saved  the  government  from 
39*  to  70  cents  a  ton  on  the  ."',00,000  to  350.000  tons  used 
annually  by   government   departments    in    Washington, 


and  had  reduced  business  of  private  dealers  about  20 
per  cent. 

Director  Manning  said  the  bureau  would  co-oper- 
ate with  State  or  municipal  governments,  corporations, 
associations  or  individuals  on  scientific  work  with  the 
understanding  that  the  results  of  experiments  should 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public.  At  present  the 
bureau  is  co-operating  with  thirty-three  agencies, 
among  them  the  Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  on  fuel  develop- 
ment with  a  view  of  saving  oil  and  bringing  about  more 
efficient  use  of  coal. 


Advocates  Mine  E\hil)it  in  Celebration  of 
Sesqui  Centennial  of  Independence 

REPRESENTATIVE  DARROW,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  introduced  a  bill  favoring  the  celebration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  holding  an  international  exhibition  of 
arts,  industries,  manufactures  and  products  of  the  mine,, 
soil  and  sea,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1926. 
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Kentucky  Mining  Institute  Meets  at  Lexington 

Important  Moves  Made  to  Increase  Interest  and  Value  of  the  Meetings — 
Provision  for  Company  Membership  Expected  to  Strengthen  Organization — 
Well-Filled  and  Skillfully-Contested  First -Aid  Meet  Features  the  Conclave 


MEETING  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  year, 
the  Kentucky  Mining  Institute  gathered  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  on  June  4  and  5  for  reorganization 
on  a  peace  basis  and  for  a  grand  get-together  convention. 
The   meeting   was   well   attended,    particularly   by   the 


the  International  Coal  Products  Corporation  of  New 
York,  read  a  paper  describing  the  Smith  process  of 
low-temperature  distillation  of  coal  and  the  briquetting 
of  the  product.  In  his  paper  Mr.  Eshrick  pointed  out 
the  waste  in  burning  raw  coal,  indicated  that  the  de- 


First-Aid  Contest 

Owing  to  a  severe  rain  the  Kentucky 
Mining  Institute  authorities  decided  that 
the  Stoll  Athletic  Field  would  not  be  dry 
enough  for  the  contest  of  the  following  day 
and  so  decided  to  use  an  empty  tobacco 
warehouse  for  the  purpose,  an  excellent 
idea  which  if  followed  regularly  would 
relieve  much  anxiety  from  the  minds  of  all 
concerned  in  such  events. 


The  Pioneer  Coal  Co.  of  Kettle  Island 
took  the  honors  with  a  team  comprising 
J.  D.  Wyatt,  captain;  H.  E.  Grace,  Joseph 
Lowe,  Wesley  Lowe,  J.  G.  Gross  and  Dewey 
Brock.  This  team  received  the  engraved 
plaque  which  is  the  leading  prize  of  the 
Kentucky  Mining  Institute's  annual  event. 
Its  rating  was  99.2  per  cent. 


operators  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  two 
days  were  filled  with  the  meeting  and  the  first-aid  meet 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day. 

Several  important  changes  were  made  in  the  organ- 
ization that  are  certain  to  strengthen  the  work  and 
increase  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members,  as  well  as 
add  to  the  membership.  The  position  of  secretary  was 
made  a  salaried  one,  dues  were  increased  from  $3  to 
$5  per  year,  and  provision  was  made  for  company  mem- 
berships, without  voting  power,  each  at  $10  per  year. 
These  steps  will  place  the  institute  on  its  feet  financially 
and  with  a  paid  secretary  able  to  devote  more  time  to 
the  work  than  any  volunteer  has  so  far  been  able  to 
give,  the  membership  can  and  will  be  materially  in- 
creased and  the  operators  in  the  State  be  kept  informed 
of  the  activities  of  their  institute. 

The  opening  meeting  on  Friday,  June  4,  was  well 
attended.     Mr.  George  Eshrick,  Jr.,  fuel  engineer  with 


mand  for  smokeless  coal  was  in  excess  of  the  combined 
production  of  the  anthracite  and  smokeless  fields  and 
informed  his  audience  that  from  high-volatile  Kentucky 
coal  a  smokeless  product  can  be  prepared  by  this  process 
that  will  have  all  the  good  points  of  the  present  well- 
known  brands  of  low-volatile  fuel.  The  vision  of  plants 
at  the  coal  mines  in  Kentucky  producing  hard  coal 
briquets,  with  benzol,  tar  and  ammonia  as  side  lines, 
appealed  to  the  operators  present  and  the  paper  was  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  and  the  speaker  was  called 
upon  to  answer  many  questions. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Wilson,  the  director  of  inspection  and 
safety  of  the  Associated  Companies,  read  a  paper  on 
the  practical  operation  of  coal-mine  compensation  insur- 
ance under  the  Kentucky  law.  The  paper,  which  will  be 
found  in  this  issue  of  Coal  Age,  answered  the  questions 
of  many  regarding  the  operation  of  the  law  and  showed 
by  examples  from  the  records  of  cases  in  Kentucky  the 
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advantages  in  decreased  cost  of  insurance  of  the  inspec- 
tion and  help  offered  by  the  inspection  service  of  the 
insurance  companies.  Cost  of  insurance  was  shown  to 
be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  risk  offered  by  the  mine,  and 
improvement  in  mining  practice  and  observance  of  the 
rules  of  safety  progressively  reduces  the  cost. 

General  disappointment  was  felt  at  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  John  Callahan,  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, and  George  Gushing,  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Dealers'  Association.  Mr.  Callahan  was  to  have  talked 
on  the  new  Transportation  Act,  but  was  called  to  Chi- 
cago for  consultation  on  the  subject  of  assigned  cars. 
Mr.  Gushing  sent  his  paper  on  the  history  of  the  coal 
industry  and  although  the  absence  of  the  author  was 
regretted  the  paper  was  read  and  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
The  paper  was  printed  in  the  last  issue  of  Coal  Age. 

The  evening  of  the  first  day  was  spent  in  a  business 
session  and  smoker  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel.  The  last 
session  of  the  institute  was  in  the  morning  of  the  5th. 
Two  papers  were  read,  one  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  editor  of 
Coal  Age,  on  "Some  Wage  Problems"  and  the  other  on 
the  "Use  of  Combination  Battery  and  Trolley  Mine 
Locomotives,"  by  John  B.  Hicks,  assistant  superintend- 
ent. Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Jenkins,  Ky.  Both  papers 
will  be  reprinted  in  Coal  Age. 

FiRST-AiD  Contest  a  Success 

No  Kentucky  State  Institute  meeting  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  first-aid  contest.  The  contest,  held  June 
5,  was  highly  successful  in  point  of  interest,  number  of 
contesting  teams  and  excellence  of  the  work  of  the  men. 
Eight  teams  were  present,  all  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State.  The  contest  was  originally  scheduled  for 
Stoll  Field,  at  the  State  University,  but  rains  the  pre- 
ceding day  rendered  the  field  unfit  for  the  contest, 
-which  was  held  instead  in  a  large  warehouse.  Preceding 
the  meet  the  teams,  in  uniform  and  with  their  equip- 
ment, and  the  visiting  members  of  the  institute  gathered 
to  have  their  photograph  taken  and  to  march  to  the 
gathering  place,  led  by  Prof.  Norwood,  newly-elected 
president  of  the  institute. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Daugherty,  chairman  of  the  first-aid  com- 
mittee, pronounced  the  meet  the  best  he  had  ever 
attended.  Each  of  the  eight  teams  competing  in  the 
five  events  made  a  total  of  more  than  90  per  cent.  The 
teams  in  the  order  of  their  record  were  as  follows: 

First  prize.  Pioneer  Coal  Co.,  Pineville,  Ky.,  99.2  per 
cent;  second  prize.  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  mines  204- 
205,  Jenkins,  Ky.,  98.8  per  cent;  third  prize,  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.,  mines  212-213,  McRoberts,  Ky.,  97.4  per 
cent;  fourth  prize.  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.',  Stone,  Ky., 
97.2  per  cent.  The  remaining  four  teams  in  order  were : 
Kentucky  Coke  Co.,  Echols,  Ky.,  96.1  per  cent;  Edge- 
water  Coal  Co.,  Hellier,  Ky.,  95  per  cent;  First  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Blue  Diamond,  Ky.,  94.2  per  cent;  Lechies 
Collieries  Co.,  Aflet,  Ky.,  93.6  per  cent. 

The  winning  team  was  awarded  the  engraved  plaque 
of 'the  Kentucky  Mining  Institute,  which  is  awarded 
each  year  to  the  winning  team;  the  Phoenix  Hotel  Cup, 
which  will  become  the  property  of  the  team  winning 
first  place  two  years  in  succession ;  bronze  medals  from 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  medals  from  the  National 
Safety  Council.  The  second  team  received  fountain  pens 
for  each  member  of  the  team.  Lamps  were  awarded  to 
the  members  of  the  teams  standing  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth.    Pins  were  given  all  contestants. 

More  than  usual  interest  centered  in  the  selection  of 
the  officers  of  the  institute  for  the  coming  year.     On 


every  hand  H.  M.  Ernst  and  C.  W.  Strictland,  president 
and  secretary-treasurer  respectively  the  past  year,  were 
pi-aised  and  commended  for  their  faithful  and  excellent 
work.  Both,  however,  begged  off  from  another  year  and 
the  nominating  committee  made  the  happy  choice  of 
Prof.  C.  J.  Norwood  for  president  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
C.  Rogers  for  secretary-treasurer.  In  making  the  nom- 
ination the  chairman  of  the  committee  said  that  presi- 
dents had  been  selected  from  the  north,  east,  south  and 
west,  but  it  remained  this  year  to  take  a  man  from 
the  center. 

Prof.  Norwood  has  been  identified  with  mining  in 
Kentucky  for  many  years  and  as  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  every 
mining  man  in  the  state.  Mrs.  Scott  has  been  recorder 
for  every  meeting  held  by  this  institute.  She  knows 
the  work,  is  popular  with  the  members  and  by  reason  of 
her  location  in  Lexington,  home  of  the  new  president, 
will  be  able  to  render  the  best  possible  service. 

The  desirability  of  better  attendance  and  more  lively 
interest  in  the  institute  on  the  part  of  mine  superin- 
tendents and  foremen  was  discussed,  and  as  a  result 
steps  were  taken  to  encourage  district  meetings  of  the 
institute  at  which  these  men  could  attend  without  great 
loss  of  time  from  their  work.  Vice  presidents  were 
elected  with  the  particular  purpose  in  view  of  encourag- 
ing this  development.  The  new  vice  presidents  are 
A.  G.  Spellman,  Earlington,  Ky. ;  A.  L.  Ware,  Hazard, 
Ky. ;  Joe  Cane,  Stearns,  Ky. ;  W.  E.  Davis  and  W.  H. 
Davis,  both  of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  C.  W.  Conner,  Esco,  Ky., 
and  J.  T.  Bradley,  Pineville,  Ky. 


Strike  Idleness  Extends  in  Thacker  Field 

MORE  mine  workers  in  the  Thacker  field  have  been 
induced  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  join  the 
union.  As  many  of  these  are  at  plants  which  have  not 
hitherto  had  locals  and  as  the  men  as  fast  as  they  join 
the  union  are  called  upon  to  cease  working  and  obey  the 
admonition,  mines  are  continually  closing  down. 

So  many  mines  are  now  affected  that  the  weekly  loss 
from  lack  of  man  power  and  because  of  idleness  at  mines 
is  running  above  50,000  tons.  The  purpose  of  the 
organizers  in  closing  down  the  mines  is  to  make  the 
operators  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  recog- 
nizing the  United  Mine  Workers.  Thus  far  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  operators  will  do  this. 

So  far  the  campaign  for  the  organization  of  the 
Thacker  field  has  not  only  failed  to  be  of  any  advantage 
to  the  miners  but,  contrariwise,  has  been  detrimental  to 
their  welfare  in  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  total  loss  of 
income  among  all  the  miners  who  have  joined  the  union. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  operators  that  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  is  higher  than  the  rate  paid  in  union  fields. 

In  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Thacker 
field  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  also  attempting  to 
organize  Kentucky  mines  across  Tug  River  from  the 
Williamson  field  and  reports  of  intimidation  in  connec- 
tion with  such  organization  work  are  not  uncommon. 


Coal  Hoad  Declares  Extra  Dividend 

THK  Mahoning  Valley  Coal  Railroad  Co.  has  declared 
a  $15  extra  dividend  on  the  common  stock,  payable 
July  1  to  stock  of  record  June  21.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  regular  semi-annual  dividends  of  $5  on  the  common 
and  .?1.25  on  the  preferred  stocks. 
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Discussion  by  Readers 


K<lili-ii  In 

Jaiue8  T.  Ht-urtI 


Posting  Entries  and  Koads 

BEING   interested   in   the   Nova   Scotia  coal  fields,    I 
desire  to  add  a  word  to  the  excellent  reply  given 
to  the  inquiry  of  "Mac,"  Coal  Age,  April  29,  p.  874. 

Some  years  ago,  while  I  was  assistant  to  the  general 
mining  superintendent  of  one  of  the  large  coal  com- 
panies operating  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  had  reason  to  study 
the  timbering  problem  in  that  coal  field.  The  cost  of 
this  timbering  was  excessive  and  the  amount  of  broken 
timber  was  beyond  all  reason. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion,  I 
examined  the  working  places  in  each  of  the  mines  oper- 
ated by  our  company.  I  took  exact  measurements,  made 
sketches  and  noted  particulars  in  respect  to  the  timber- 
ing in  every  place  visited.  This  field  was  working  a 
submarine  area,  which  had  been  developed  to  a  distance, 
under  the  sea,  of  about  two  miles  out  from  the  coast 
line.  The  thickness  of  strata  at  the  working  face  was 
about  1,500  ft.  and  in  addition  to  this  weight  was  that' 
of  the  sea  water  above. 

Some  idea  of  the  pressure  on  the  pillars  will  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  stated  that,  although  large  pillars  were 
left  for  the  support  of  the  overburden,  these  were 
forced  into  the  roof  or  floor  about  two-thirds  of  their 
height.  Where  the  original  thickness  of  the  seam  was 
5  ft.  9  in.,  this  was  reduced  to  about  2  ft.  by  the  time 
the  pillars  were  to  be  withdrawn.  In  this  instance,  we 
experienced  no  trouble  in  taking  out  all  the  pillars  and 
withdrawing  the  timber.  There  was  no  inflow  of  water, 
but  the  workings  were  very  dry. 

Investigation  Showed  System  of  Timbering  to 
Be  General  in  the  Mines 

The  method  of  posting  entries  suggested  by  "Mac" 
and  illustrated  on  the  right  of  his  sketch  is  exactly 
what  I  found  in  my  examination  of  the  places.  This 
system  of  posting,  however,  was  giving  no  end  of  trouble 
and  the  cost  of  timber  and  labor  in  replacing  broken 
parts  was  such  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  reduce 
the  expense. 

After  considering  the  situation  carefully,  I  recom- 
mended shifting  the  track  close  to  the  rib  and  taking 
out  the  rib  posts  on  that  side  of  the  entry.  Two  rows 
of  posts  were  set  staggered,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
entry,  between  the  track  and  the  lower  rib.  Where 
the  floor  was  hard  these  posts  were  sharpened  or 
tapered  at  the  bottom,  which  fact  permitted  them  to 
burr,  under  the  great  roof  pressure,  and  prevented  their 
breaking.  The  plan  not  only  required  less  timber  but 
diminished  the  cost  of  labor  for  resetting  broken  posts 
and  the  expense  was  greatly  reduced. 

I  fully  agree  with  what  was  said  in  the  reply  to 
this  inquiry  regarding  the  danger  of  standing  po.sts  on 
a  haulage  road.  As  there  stated,  where  the  roof  needs 
support,  booms  or  crossbars  should  be  used  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  legs  supporting  these  crossbars  should  be  cut 
short  and  set  in  hitches  cut  in  the  ribs. 


Another  plan  is  to  rest  the  bar  in  two  hitches  cut  in 
the  ribs  close  to  the  roof.  A  hitch  is  cut  in  one  rib, 
about  six  inches  deep,  and  one  end  of  the  bar  being 
first  inserted,  into  this,  the  other  end  is  slid  into  a 
sliphitch  cut  in  the  other  rib.  A  narrow  wedge  is 
then  driven  at  that  end  of  the  bar  to  hold  it  in  place. 
This  narrow  wedge  will  yield  under  the  side  pressure 
that  may  come  and  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  bar. 

I  also  agree  with  what  is  said  regarding  the  driving 
of  wedges  between  the  crossbar  and  the  roof.  No 
wedges  should  be  driven  in  the  center  of  the  bar;  but, 
a  wedge  should  be  driven  near  each  end  which  has  the 
effect  of  overarching  the  weight  of  the  roof  and  throw- 
ing it  on  the  rib  on  either  side  of  the   road. 

McKeesport,  Pa.  Andrew  0.  Bain. 


Working  With  Carbide  Lamp.s  Where  Oil 
Lamps  Cease  To  Burn 

SOME  time  ago  a  mine  foreman  stated  an  instance 
that  occurred  in  the  robbing  of  pillars  in  a  mine 
where  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  oil  lamps  of  the  miners  would 
not  burn,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  carbide 
lamps  instead.  He  asked,  "To  what  danger,  if  any,  were 
the  miners  exposed  when  working  with  the  carbide 
lamps?" 

In  my  opinion  there  are  two  dangers  to  which  men 
are  exposed  when  working  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  will  not  burn.  First,  the  men 
may  be  overcome  with  blackdamp,  which  means  not 
only  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  but 
a  deficiency  of  oxygen  on  which  the  health  and  life 
of  the  miner  depends.  Second,  the  carbide  light  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  indicate  the  possible  presence  of 
blackdamp,  for  which  purpose  the  Haldane  tube  is  the 
best    test. 

Mkn  Should  Have  Been  Withdrawn 

What  should  have  been  done,  in  the  case  cited  by  this 
mine  foreman,  is  to  have  withdrawn  the  men  from  the 
place  and  not  allow  them  to  return  until  the  atmos- 
phere would  support  the  combustion  of  an  oil-fed 
flame.  The  fact  that  the  oil  lamps  failed  to  burn  shows 
that  there  may  have  been,  perhaps,  15  per  cent  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere;  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  there  was  not  suflScient  of  this  gas 
present  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  man  in  a  short 
time. 

It  is  true  that  a  man  can  breathe  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  blackdamp  present  in  the  air  than  what 
is  required  to  extinguish  an  oil-flame  lamp.  However, 
my  conviction  is  that  it  is  never  safe  to  remain  long 
in  an  atmosphere  where  these  lamps  will  not  burn.  As 
I  remarked  before,  the  men  should  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  place,  which  is  the  only  safe  practice 
to  follow  on  such  an  occasion. 
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In  discussing  this  situation,  Jerome  C.  White,  Coal 
Age,  Apr.  29,  p.  870,  advocates  strict  compliance  with 
the  mining  laws,  which  require  the  adequate  ventilation 
of  mines,  or  sufficient  air  to  dilute  and  sweep  away 
the  gases  formed  therein  and  make  the  mine  safe  for 
work.  In  my  opinion,  our  mining  laws  should  go  still 
further  and  make  it  an  offense  against  the  act  when  the 
oxygen  in  the  air  of  a  mine  is  permitted  to  fall  below 
20  per  cent.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  there  be  a  less 
number  of  accidents   resulting   from   poisonous   gases. 

Scranton,  Pa.  MiCHAEl.  STARRS. 


To  Conserve  Mine  Timber 

CONSERVING  mine  timber  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  in  the  operation  of  a  coal  mine 
today.  To  those  who  have  not,  as  yet,  come  to  appre- 
ciate this  fact,  it  will  soon  become  evident  through  their 
failure  to  obtain  timber  from  outside  sources  at  a 
reasonable  price,  when  the  local  supply  has  been 
exhausted. 

The  fact  is  plain  that  more  timber  is  being  used  in 
the  mines,  at  the  present  time,  than  is  being  cultivated. 
Aside  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  Forestry  Commis- 
sion, little  attention  is  being  given  to  the  growth  of 
young  timber.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  exceptions 
to  this,  as  large  mining  companies  have,  in  a  few 
instances,  planted  acres  of  trees  that  will  go  far  toward 
replenishing  the  timber  supply  in  a  few  years  to  come. 
However,  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  more 
general  effort  made  to  cultivate  timber  for  mine  use, 
and  that  this  should  be  enforced  by  statute  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Economize  in  the  Use  of  Timber 

In  considering  the  growing  scarcity  of  mine  timber, 
there  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  that  demands  as 
much  attention  as  that  of  replenishing  the  timber 
supply.  I  refer  to  the  adoption  of  such  methods  of 
mining  as  will  require  the  use  of  less  timber  and  be 
less  destructive  of  what  timber  is  used  in  the  mines. 
Where  such  methods  are  in  use  it  has  been  possible 
to  recover  much  of  the  timber  and  use  it  again  and 
again  to  good  purpose. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  what  an  enormous  amount 
of  timber  is  wasted  in  mines,  consider  for  a  moment, 
the  number  of  props  that  are  required  when  driving 
up  a  300-ft.  room,  under  fairly  normal  conditions.  When 
driving  a  room  two  posts  are  commonly  required  every 
four  feet  of  advance,  which  means  150  posts  to  drive 
the  room  300  ft.  Then,  when  drawing  back  the  pillars 
at  least  three  times  this  number  will  generally  be 
necessary  to  make  the  work  safe. 

Estimating  the  Amount  of  Timber  Used 

UTiere  the  timber  is  not  recovered  or  conditions  are 
such  that  it  cannot  be  used  again,  it  will  mean  that  600 
posts  will  be  required  for  the  extraction  of  the  coal  in 
a  single  room.  Assuming  there  are  30  rooms  on  a  head- 
ing and  allowing  for  those  recovered  and  used  a  second 
time,  we  must  estimate  on,  say  half  this  number  of 
posts  or  30  X  300  =  9,000  posts,  on  a  single  heading. 

Practical  men  familiar  with  mining  conditions  will 
readily  admit  that  this  is  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  timber  required  when  mining  coal  under 
fair  conditions.  But,  when  the  conditions  are  less 
favorable,  one  is  almost  paralyzed  to  think  that  25.000 
or  30,000  posts  may  be  required  to  take  out  the  coal 
from  a  similar  area.    The  conclusion  is  pressed  forcibly 


home  on  our  minds  that  improved  systems  of  mining 
coal  must,  of  necessity,  be  adopted  and  made  to  replace 
the  wasteful  methods  now  employed. 

The  use  of  mining  machines  in  place  of  the  hand 
pick,  for  under-cutting  the  coal,  demands  greater  sup- 
port for  the  roof,  since  the  machine  cuts  deeper  and 
faster  than  is  possible  in  pick  mining.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  a  greater  roof  pressure  on  the  face  of  the  coal, 
and  this  must  be  met  with  the  use  of  more  timber.  In 
hand-pick  mining,  the  miner  sets  the  posts  where  his 
judgment  tells  him  they  are  needed;  and,  often,  the 
standing  of  a  post  is  only  temporary  and  in  a  short 
time  it  is  taken  out  and  used  again.  In  machine  mining, 
it  is  necessarj'  to  set  the  posts  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  the  machines.  A  larger  number  of  posts  are  then 
required  and  the  same  care  is  not  exercized  in  their  use. 

I  remember  the  time  when  a  mine  wagon  containing 
30  or  40  posts  was  given  to  a  man  when  he  started  to 
take  out  a  pillar,  and  when  the  pillar  was  drawn  back  to 
the  entr>'  there  would  still  be  some  few  posts  left.  Such 
a  thing  is  not  known  today.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
pillar  boss  or  rib  boss. 

Does  Not  Condemn  the  Rib  Boss 

Now,  in  saying  this  I  am  not  condemning  the  rib 
boss  of  today.  On  the  contrary,  let  me  say,  he  is  more 
needed  now  than  ever  before,  as  the  coal  is  being  mined 
more  rapidly  and  the  proper  use  of  timber  to  make  the 
work  safe,  requires  every  possible  precaution  being 
taken.  This  calls  for  a  very  careful  man  to  fill  the 
position  of  rib  boss,  and  his  work  is  almost  indis- 
pensable. 

The  question  is,  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  mining 
of  coal  more  efficient  and  safe  and,  at  the  same  time, 
conserve  the  fast  diminishing  supply  of  timber  suitable 
for  mining.  I  feel  confident  that  something  can  be  done 
and  will  be  done  along  this  line,  if  those  who  have 
the  power  take  the  necessary  steps  for  that  purpose. 
Many  of  the  readers  of  Coal  Age,  no  doubt,  have  plans 
and  methods  that  are  practical,  and  no  time  is  more 
appropriate  for  their  employment  than  the  present. 

Perryopolis,  Pa.  R.  W.  Lightburn. 


The  Miner  and  His  Powder  Flask 

THE  instance  cited  by  William  B.  Jackson,  Coal  Age, 
Apr.  15,  p.  771,  describing  a  mine  foreman  and  a 
mine  inspector  as  finding  fault  with  a  miner  who  had 
stowed  his  powder  flask  in  what  he  considered  a  safe 
place  in  the  gob,  instead  of  putting  it  in  a  cubbyhole  in 
the  rib  of  the  pillar  that  he  was  drawing  back,  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  how  frequently  a  mine  official 
will  not  appreciate  the  real  conditions  existing  in  a 
miner's  place. 

No  one  will  deny  that  in  driving  a  room  or  entry,  it 
is  a  good  idea  for  a  miner  to  stow  his  powder  flask  in 
a  cubbyhole  cut  in  the  rib  of  the  entry  or  room,  at  a 
safe  distance  back  from  the  face.  But,  consider  for  a 
moment  the  conditions  described  by  this  correspondent, 
who  was  engaged  in  drawing  back  a  pillar,  which  he 
says  was  overlaid  with  a  strong  top  that  crushed  the 
coal,  often  throwing  it  from  the  rib  into  the  road,  for 
a  distance  of  several  yards  ahead.  It  is  probable  that 
neither  the  mine  foreman  nor  the  inspector  took  into 
consideration  these  conditions  that  were  well  known  to 
the  miner  who  worked  on  the  pillar. 

Judging  from  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Jack.son, 
it  would  have  been  unsafe  for  him  to  have  placed  his 
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powder  flask  in  a  cubbyhole  in  the  rib  of  the  pillar 
when  working  under  these  conditions.  At  any  moment, 
the  riask  would  have  been  liable  to  have  been  crushed 
and  the  powder  spilled  on  the  bottom,  which  would  have 
been  dangerous  where  open  lights  are  in  use,  or  where 
there  are  electric  wires  in  the  place. 

In  my  practice,  I  have  used  wooden  kegs  in  which 
the  miners  placed  their  powder  flasks  and  stowed  them 
away  in  the  gob,  a  safe  distance,  say  six  or  eight  feet 
back  from  the  track.  At  another  time,  I  have  had 
wooden  boxes  made  for  the  men,  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Each  box  had  a  strong  lid  and  made  a 
good  safe  place  for  a  miner  to  keep  his  powder  flask 
while  he  was  at  work.  The  box  was  kept  on  the  gob  side 
of  the  road,  in  a  safe  place  away  from  the  track  and 
electric  wires. 

Not  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter,  let  me  say 
that  I  would  never  place  a  powder  flask  in  the  gob,  with- 
out it  was  first  put  in  a  box  or  other  strong  container. 
However,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Jackson  had  no  other  choice  than  to  select  what  he 
thought  was  a  safe  place  in  the  gob.  My  conclusion  is 
that  the  mine  foreman  would  have  done  better  had  he 
had  strong  wooden  boxes  made  for  the  men  in  which 
they  could  keep  their  powder  flasks.  He  would  not  have 
been  obliged,  then,  to  find  fault  with  his  men  for  doing 
the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Oak  Hill.  W.  Va.  William  Dickerson,  Sr. 


are  liable  to  change  with  scarcely  a  moment's  warning. 
What  this  miner  thought  was  a  safe  place  when  putting 
his  flask  away,  might  soon  become  unsafe  for  such 
keeping. 

My  conclusion  is  that  if  it  was  at  all  necessary  to 
have  a  flask  of  powder  for  this  work,  the  explosive 
should  have  been  kept  in  the  prescribed  cubbyhole,  at 
a  point  sufficiently  far  back  from  the  end  of  the  pillar 
to  be  out  of  danger.  It  would  certainly  pay  to  take 
a  little  trouble  and  time  in  going  back  for  the  powder 
when  it  was  needed,  rather  than  to  run  any  risk  of 
danger. 

"Safety  first"  is  the  great  cry  today  and,  yet,  the 
law  permits  loose  powder  to  be  taken  into  the  mine, 
although  compressed  powder  is  handier  and  safer  in 
every  respect.  Considering  the  carelessness  that  exists 
in  the  handling  of  loose  powder  in  the  presence  of  open 
lights,  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  accidents  occur,  and 
I  have  seen  miners  who  could  speak  little  English,  in 
violation  of  the  mining  law  of  Penn.sylvania,  make  up 
a  cartridge  of  loose  powder,  with  their  lamp  on  their 
head,  thus  endangering  not  only  their  own  lives  but  that 
of  others  about  them.  SAFETY  Inspector. 

McKeesport,  Pa. 


Was  the  Explosive  Needed? 

DRAWING  back  pillars  under  a  heavy  roof  pressure 
when  the  conditions  were  such  as  described  by 
William  B.  Jackson,  Coal  Age,  April  15,  p.  771,  sug- 
gests a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  for  the 
miner,  in  that  case,  to  have  a  powder  flask,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  placed  where  he  thought  it  would  be 
safe  in  the  gob.  Mr.  Jackson  states  that  the  coal  was 
often  thrown  from  the  rib  into  the  roadway  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  back  from  the  end  of  the  pillar. 

Assuming  that  the  coal  was  being  crushed  in  the 
manner  mentioned,  I  fail  to  see  why  he  required  to 
keep  a  powder  flask  with  him  in  the  mine.  Surely,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  blast  the  coal  from 
the  pillar  when  the  roof  pressure  was  breaking  it  down, 
it  w-ould  seem,  as  fast  as  it  could  be  loaded  and  taken 
out  of  the  mine.  It  appears  to  me  there  was  no  neces- 
sitj'  for  the  use  of  powder  in  this  place. 

My  ow'n  idea  is  that  the  inspector  was  testing  the 
miner,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  was  his  habit  to 
keep  his  powder  flask  in  the  gob;  or  whether  he  knew 
that  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cubbyhole  in  the  rib,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  trolley  and  other 
electric   wires. 

Must  Comply  With  the  Law 

It  seems  to  me- quite  probable  that  both  the  inspector 
and  the  mine  foreman  observed  and  realized  the  condi- 
tions in  the  place,  and  knew  that  it  would  not  be  prac- 
tical to  keep  the  powder  flask  in  a  cubbyhole  in  the  rib, 
except  it  was  placed  at  a  safe  distance  back  where  it 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  crushing  weight  of  the 
roof  as  the  pillar  w-as  drawn  back.  These  men  probably 
had  in  mind  that  the  keeping  of  a  powder  flask  unpro- 
tected in  the  gob  was  not  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  mining  law  regarding  explosives. 

From  a  safety  point  of  view,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  conditions  in  the  gob  when  pillars  are  being  drawn 


Powder  Flask  in  Pillar  Workings 

ANSWERING  the  inquiry  of  William  B.  Jackson,  of 
.  Houston,  Pa.,  Coal  Age,  Apr.  15,  p.  771,  concerning 
the  safe  storage  of  explosives  at  the  working  face,  with 
particular  reference  to  black  powder  in  fla.sks,  permit 
me  to  say  that  the  description  he  gives  of  the  working 
conditions  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  and 
inclines  me  to  think  he  probably  was  not  far  wrong  in 
placing  his   flask   on   the   gob. 

As  a  general  condition,  however,  the  things  to  be 
considered  in  regard  to  storing  the  daily  supply  of 
explosives  are:  First,  that  they  are  placed  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  working  face;  out  of  the  way;  up 
off  the  bottom;  and  out  of  the  direct  line  of  blast. 
Second,  that  they  are  stored  separately  and  away  from 
carbide,  fuse,  paper,  squibs,  caps,  oil  and  tools.  Third, 
that  the  container  is  in  a  safe  condition. 

If  these  considerations  be  given  to  the  storage  of 
the  day's  supplv  of  explosives  many  accidents  would  be 
avoided.  ■  Miner. 

Pikeville,   Ky. 


Trolley-Wire  Guards 


ONLY  recently,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
inquiry  of  "Triprider,"  regarding  the  proper  width 
apart  of  the  guardboards  protecting  a  trolley  wire  in  a 
mine.  Coal  Age,  March  11,  p.  506.  He  suggests  that  the 
requirement  of  five  inches,  in  compensation-insurance 
regulations,  should  be  made  five  and  one-half  inches  to 
avoid,  as  he  says,  the  trolley  wheel  becoming  wedged 
between  the  wire  and  the  board  should  the  wheel  jump 
the  wire. 

When  placing  a  guardboard  the  first  thought  should 
be  the  purpose  of  the  guard,  which  is:  (1)  The 
protection  of  the  lives  of  workers  in  the  mine  by 
preventing  accidental  contact  with  the  wires;  and  (2) 
permanency  of  construction.  The  opinion  of  the  aver- 
age motorman  is  that  a  guardboard  is  more  trouble 
than  it  is  worth  and,  with  proper  care  on  the  part  of 
the  men  working  in  the  mine,  there  .should  be  no  neces- 
sitj-  for  such  protection.    The  motorman  would  be  right, 
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in  this  regard,  if  the  rules  of  safety  did  not  demand 
the  proper  protection  of  all  points  of  danger  that  are 
liable  to  cause  accidents  owing  to  the  carelessness  or 
lack  of  caution  on  the  part  of  workmen. 

Good  workmanship  is  required  to  construct  trolley 
guards  at  ,^  distance  of  even  five  inches  apart  and  to 
increase  this  width  would  make  the  construction  still 
more  difficult.  The  danger  of  contact  with  the  wire, 
moreover,  would  be  much  greater  should  the  width  be 
increased  ev'en  one-half  inch,  as  suggested.  A  man 
coming  under  the  wire  and  suddenly  raising  his  head 
would  have  little  protection  if  the  boards  were  spaced 
too  wide  apart. 

The  trouble  mentioned  by  the  correspondent  is  gen- 
erally due  to  the  loose  jointing  of  the  boards,  which 
would  allow  one  or  more  of  them  to  come  close  to  the 
wire  and  catch  the  wheel  as  it  passes  or  cause  it  to 
jump  the  wire.  In  my  opinion,  the  five-inch  require- 
ment, affords  little  chance  of  the  trolley  wheel  jumping 
the  wire  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  necessary 
protection. 

In  my  practice,  I  have  found  that  the  most  satisfac- 
toi-y  trolley  guard  is  one  made  of  damaged  water  hose, 
three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  split  on  one 
side  and  placed  over  the  clamp  supporting  the  trolley 
wire.  A  hole  is  cut  in  the  hose  for  the  expansion  bolt. 
In  putting  up  the  hose,  it  should  be  stretched  with  a 
turnbuck'e  or  block  so  as  to  hold  it  out  taut  and  keep 
it  from  sagging  and  in  place.  This  provides  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  100  per  cent  efficient  guard.  It  lays  close 
to  the  wire  and  will  not  permit  a  person  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  wire,  even  though  directly  under  it. 

Pikeville,  Ky.  G.  E.  Daugherty. 


American  vs.  British  Mining  Practice 

WITH  deep  interest  I  read  both  the  article  of 
George  S.  Rice,  entitled  "Why  do  American  Mine 
Workers  Produce  More  Coal  than  British?"  Coal  Age, 
April  15,  p.  762,  and  the  editorial  commenting  on  the 
same,  under  the  head,  "Briti.sh  vs.  American  Practice," 
page  766  of  the  same  issue.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
first  time  that  the  subject  of  the  greater  production,  per 
man,  in  American  mining  as  compared  with  that  in  the 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  discussed. 

Only  recently,  a  Colorado  mining  man  contributed  a 
paper,  to  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  a.scribed  the  larger  production  of 
American  miners  as  due  largely  to  the  size  of  the  mine 
cars  in  this  country.  He  supported  his  opinion  by 
giving  a  large  number  of  facts  and  showed  by  sketches 
the  style  and  dimensions  of  the  cars  used. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Rice  ^oes  not  refer  to 
the  question  of  the  size  of  the  cars  used  in  mines. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  depth  of  the 
coal,  stating  that  the  average  of  American  coal  mines 
do  not  lie  at  a  greater  depth  than  400  ft.  below  the 
surface,  while  most  modern  Briti.sh  mines  lie  at  a  depth 
of  2.400  ft.  He  also  compares  the  longwall  system  of 
working,  which  is  so  general  in  the  mines  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  room-and-pillar  system  of  mining 
commonly  employed  in  this  country. 

The  comparison  is  unfavorable  to  the  British  mines. 
It  is  not  made  clear,  however,  why  the  working  of  a 
longwall  face  should  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  output, 
per  man,  and  make  it  harder  for  him  to  mine  the 
same  tonnage  of  coal  as  he  i.'^  able  to  do  in  the  room- 
and-pillar  system  of  working. 


Depth,  of  courss",  will  influence  the  proper  control 
of  the  roof  in  mine  workings  and,  on  this  account, 
mines  lying  at  a  less  depth  below  the  surface  have  the 
advantage  over  deeper  mines.  In  the  former  case,  there 
will  generally  be  lesser  quantities  of  explosive  gas  with 
which  to  contend,  and  the  timbering  be  less  difficult  and 
require  a  smaller  outlay  for  that  purpose.  The  super- 
vision of  the  work  in  the  shallower  mines,  also,  will 
require  a  smaller  number  of  officials  and  bosses  than  is 
necessary  for  the  same  service  in  deeper  mines,  per  ton 
of  coal  mined. 

Safety  the  First  Consideration 

Where  safety  is  made  the  first  consideration  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  longwall  system  of  work- 
ing presents  a  decided  advantage.  In  that  system,  the 
practice  of  blasting  off  the  solid  is  impossible.  In 
British  mines,  the  practice  would  not  be  permitted  under 
the  Mines  Regulation  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  shooting 
off  the  solid  prevails  in  many  American  mines  worked 
by  the  room-and-pillar  method  of  mining. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  method  of  shoot- 
ing the  coal,  in  the  editorial  I  have  mentioned,  which 
regards  this  as  a  more  important  factor  in  the  larger 
tonnage,  per  man,  produced  in  American  mines  than 
the  employment  of  improved  mining  machines.  Doubt- 
less, machine  mining  in  American  mines  accounts 
largely  for  tlie  difference  in  man  tonnage,  as  compared 
with  British  practice  where  pick  mining  is  mostly 
employed.  Pick  mining,  in  Great  Britain  means  the  use 
of  the  pick  for  undermining  the  coal  and  not  putting  in 
a  little  cut  and  then  shooting  the  coal  off  the  solid,  which 
is  so  common  in  many  of  the  mines  in  this  country. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  relatively  lower  cost 
of  underground  haulage,  in  American  mines,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  item  of  expense  in  the  mines  of 
Great  Britain.  In  few  British  mines  could  electricity 
be  employed  for  haulage  pui-poses  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used  in  this  country.  On  this  point,  however, 
Mr.  Rice  appears  to  be  quite  optimistic,  stating  that 
hauling  by  the  trolley  system  is  forbidden  in  the  mines 
of  Great  Britain  because  of  the  danger  of  electric  sparks 
causing  the  igrnition  of  gas  in  those  deeper  mines. 

Hand  Loading  in  British  Mines 

The  output,  per  man,  in  British  mines  is  a'so  greatly 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  in  most  of  those  mines  the 
coal  that  can  be  loaded  with  the  bare  hand  is  the  only 
coal  sent  out.  The  fine  coal  and  slack  is  left  in  the 
mine,  except  where  the  coal  is  of  such  a  quality  that 
it  can  be  u.sed  for  the  manufacture  of  coke.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  deficit  in  the  tonnage,  per 
man,   in   British   mines. 

In  summing  up  the  advantages  possessed  by  American 
mines,  which  enables  them  to  show  a  larger  output, 
per  man  employed  underground,  than  is  possible  in  the 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  I  would  add  to  the  items  already 
mentioned,  the  greater  average  thickness  of  the  coal 
seams  in  this  country;  also,  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
show  the  same  frequency  of  bands  of  rock  and  shale 
interspersed  with  the  coal.  The  absence  of  these  bands 
makes  the  preparation  of  the  coal  for  market  much 
easier,  as  there  is  less  work  required  to  separate  the 
clean  coal  from  its  impurities.  This  fact  is  one  well 
worthy  of  consideration  in  drawing  a  comparfson  in  the 
tonnage,  per  man,  in  the  mines  of  these  two  countries. 

Livingstone.  Alta.,  Canada.  .Tames  Ashworth. 
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Inquiries  of 
General  Interest 

Aiiswcri'il  hy 

James  T.  Beard 


Caring  for  the  Vt  ater  in  a  Wet  Shalt 

WE  ARE  starting  to  sink  an  air  shaft  10  x  14  ft. 
deep,  in  the  clear.  The  strata  through  which  the 
shaft  must  be  sunk  are  rather  hard  and  contain  lots  of 
water.  In  order  to  prevent  this  water  seeping  through 
the  curbing  into  the  air  shaft,  which  would  give  much 
trouble  from  freezing  in  winter,  it  is  my  intention  to 
encircle  the  shaft  with  water-rings,  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  connect  each  ring  with  a  drillhole  cased  with 
4-in.  pipe.  This  hole  will  be  located  about  4-ft.  from 
the  side  of  the  shaft  and  drain  into  a  sump  at  the  shaft 
bottom. 

I  want  to  ask  if  the  readers  of  Coal  Age  can  suggest 
any  bettor  means  of  handling  this  water.  I  would  also 
appreciate  suggestions  as  to  the  best  design,  in  detail, 
regarding  the  construction  of  a  permanent  water-ring 
that  would  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  into  the  shaft. 
Charles   F.   Sherman,   Gen.   Supt., 

Peoria,  111.  Groveland  Coal  Mining  Co. 


Who.  among  the  practical  readers  of  Coal  Age  will 
be  able  to  give  this  desired  information,  out  of  their 
experience  in  the  successful  handling  of  water  in  wot 
shafts.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  correspondent  is 
good,   provided   the   watery   strata  continue  practically 
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8HOVVI.V(J   TWli   TYl'KS   OF  WATER   RINGS   FOR    DRAINING 
A    WET    SHAFT 

throughout  the  depth  of  the  shaft,  which  would  make 
it  necessary  to  drain  all  the  water  to  the  shaft  bottom. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  watery  strata  lie  near  the 
surface  and  over  a  hardpan  it  is  always  advisable  to 
save  the  extra  power  that  would  be  required  to  pump 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

This  can  be  done  by  making  an  excavation  for  a 
sump  of  sufficient  capacity  in  the  hardpan  and  installing 
a  pump,  at  that  point  in  the  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of 
pumping  the  water  to  the  surface.  The  latter  will  mean 
a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  pumping,  over  what 
would  be  required  if  the  water  must  be  drained  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  and  then  pumped  to  the  surface. 

In  the  accompanying  figure,  we  offer  suggestions  on 
the  construction  of  water-rings,  but  these  will  van,'  with 


the  conditions  in  particular  cases.  On  the  left  of  the 
figure  is  shown  the  excavation  of  a  simple  water-ring  in 
reasonably  hard  strata,  each  ring  being  connected  with 
a  4-in.  column  pipe,  a.s  described  by  the  correspondent. 
Where  the  strata  are  sufficiently  self-supporting,  water- 
rings  of  this  kind  can  be  excavated  all  around  the  shaft. 
A  good  plan  is  to  line  the  excavation  with  a  good 
hydraulic  cement.  It  is  important  to  give  the  ring  a 
sufficient  inclination  to  enable  the  water  to  drain 
properly  into  the  column  pipe. 

At  the  right  of  the  figure  is  shown  a  type  of  water- 
ring  that  is  better  adapted  when  strata  are  not  self- 
supporting,  and  are  pervious  to  the  water.  In  that  case, 
a  concrete  dam  is  formed  around  the  shaft  and  the 
excavation  lined  with  concrete  to  prevent  the  leakage 
of  the  water  into  the  shaft.  Here,  the  drain  pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  water-ring  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is 
shown  as  being  conducted  down  the  outside  of  the  shaft 
curbing  to  the  sump  at  the  bottom.  We  hope  to  hear 
from  others  regarding  their  experience  and  practice. 


Estimating  Weight  of  Coal  Required  for 
Hoisting  in  a  Shaft 

KINDLY  answer  this  question:  From  a  shaft  400 
ft.  deep;  we  are  hoisting  1,000  tons,  in  four  hours. 
How  much  coal  should  be  burned,  assuming  that  7  per 
cent  of  the  heating  value  of  the  coal  is  available  in  the 
production  of  steam?  STUDENT. 

Cambria,  111. 


220,000,000  It.-lh.  ver  hr. 


It  is  only  possible  in  this  case  to  estimate  the  weight 
of  coal  burned  per  hour,  in  a  very  general  way.  For 
example,  the  work  performed  in  hoisting  1,000  tons  of 
coal,  in  4  hr.,  in  a  double-compartment  shaft  where  the 
weight  of  the  cage  and  car  is  balanced,  allowing  an  addi- 
tion of,  say  10  per  cent  for  the  friction  of  the  hoist,  is 

1.1  (1,000  X  2,000    <  400) 
4 

Now,  assuming  the  hoisting  engine  has  an  efficiency 
of,  say  83:^  per  cent  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  one-fifth 
more  to  this  work  to  allow  for  the  operation  of  the 
engine  making  the  hoist,  which  shows  the  gross  work 
performed,  in  that  case,  is  264,000,000  ft.-lb.  per  hr. 

Again,  assuming  the  heating  value  of  the  coal  as, 
say  12,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  and  taking  the  efficiency 
attained  in  burning  the  coal  as  7  per  cent,  the  available 
heat  in  the  coal  is  12,000  X  0.07  =  840  B.t.u.  per  lb. 
of  coal  burned.  But,  one  B.t.u.  is  equivalent  to  778  ft. 
lb  (mechanical  equivalent  of  heat)  and  one  pound  of 
this  coal,  on  the  assumed  basis  will  develop  840  X  778  =: 
653,520  ft.-lb. 

Finally,  if  the  gross  work  required,  in  this  hoist,  is 
264,000,000  ft.-lb.  per  hr.  the  weight  of  coal  required  to 
l)e  burned  per  hour  is  264,000,000  -:  653,520  =  say 
100  lb.  ner  hr. 


Exaniiiiation  Questions 

Aiiswerod  by 

James  T.  Beard 


Miscellaneous^Questions 

(Ansivered   by   Request.) 

Ques. — Explain  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  and 
its  effect  on  their  behavior  in  mines.  Give  the  rules 
and  an  example  showing  how  to  find  the  comparative 
velocity  of  the  diffusion  of  different  gages? 

Ans. — According  to  Graham's  law,  gases  and  air  dif- 
fuse into  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
roots  of  their  densities.  The  lighter  the  gas,  the  more 
rapid  is  its  rate  of  diffusion.  For  example,  the  specific 
gravity  of  methane  or  marsh  gas  being  0.559,  referred 
to  air  as  unity,  its  rate  of  diffusion  into  air  is 
1/  V0.559  =  1.3375;  that  is  to  say,  while  10,000  cu.ft. 
of  air  is  passing  into  the  methane,  13,375  cu.ft.  of  this 
gas  will  pass  into  the  air. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  resulting  mixture  is  found 
by  multiplying  each  of  these  relative  volumes  by  the 
corresponding  specific  gravity  and  dividing  the  sum  of 
the  products,  by  the  total  volume  of  the  mixture,  thus 


(10,000  X  1)  -  (13,375  X  0.559) 


0.747 


10,000   •   13,375 

In  other  words,  the  mixture  resulting  from  the  dif- 
fusion of  methane  into  pure  air  is  practically  three- 
fourths  of  the  weight  of  pure  air. 

Ques. — Suppose  that,  in  a  fiery  mine,  the  quantity 
of  air  in  circulation  is  175,000  cu.ft.  per  min.,  measured 
in  the  return  current,  which  contains  4  per  cent  of 
marsh  gas  when  the  barometer  is  30  in. ;  what  quantity 
of  gas  is  given  off  in  the  mine? 

Ans. — If  the  return  air  contains  4  per  cent  of  gas, 
the  quantity  of  gas  generated  in  this  mine  is  175,000  X 
0.04  =  7,000  cu.ft.  per  min. 

Ques. —  (a)  In  the  last  question,  what  is  the  least 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  air  that  will  render  the 
return  air  explosive?  (b)  What  increase  of  gas  will 
render  the  return  air  explosive? 

Ans. —  (a)  The  lower  explosive  limit  of  pure  methane 
mixed  with  pure  air  is  reached  when  the  proportion  of 
gas  to  air  is  1 :13.  In  that  case,  the  gas  is  one-fourteenth 
of  the  mixture.  Then,  since  the  mine,  in  this  case,  is 
generating  7,000  cu.ft.  of  gas  per  minute,  the  total 
volume  of  gas  and  air  when  the  mixture  first  becomes 
explosive  is  14  X  7,000  =  98,000  cu.ft.  The  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  air  passing  on  the  return,  necessary 
to  render  the  current  explosive  is  175,000  —  98,000  = 
77,000  cu.ft.  per  min. 

(b)  Since  this  mine  is  generating  7,000  cu.ft.  of  gas 
per  minute,  the  volume  of  air  in  the  return  current  is 
175,000  —  7,000  =  168,000  cu.ft.  per  min.  Then,  if 
the   lower  explosive    limit   of   the    mixture    is    reached 
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when  the  proportion  of  gas  to  air  is  1:13,  the  quantity 
of  gas  required  to  make  this  volume  of  air  explosive  is 
168,000  -^  13  =  12,923  cu.ft.  per  min.  Therefore,  the 
increase  of  gas  that  will  produce  this  condition  is 
12,923  —  7,000  =  5,923  cu.ft.  per  min. 

Ques. — What  first-aid  service  would  you  render  a 
person  suffering  from:  (a)  compound  fracture  of  limb, 
(b)  electric  shock,  (c)  powder  burns,  (d)  fractured  rib? 

Ans. —  (a)  Having  ascertained  that  the  injured  man 
suffers  from  a  compound  fracture  of  limb,  the  first- 
aider  must  use  the  best  means  at  hand  to  adjust  the 
injured  limb  in  the  easiest  possible  position,  and  bind 
it  there  very  carefully  to  prevent  further  injury  .from 
the  fractured  bone  cutting  into  the  flesh  and  causing 
fresh  bleeding.  The  injured  man  should  be  carefully 
placed  on  a  stretcher  and  removed  to  better  air  or  taken 
to  the  mine  hospital  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  physician, 
if  his  removal  is  practicable. 

(b)  Where  a  man  has  received  an  electric  shock,  the 
first  duty  is  to  shut  off  the  current,  or  short-circuit  it 
at  a  point  between  the  man  and  the  powerhouse ;  or  else 
to  remove  the  person  from  contact  with  the  wire.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  shut  off  the  current  quickly; 
but  a  short-circuit  can  generally  be  effected  by  dropping 
a  bar  or  drill  across  the  wire,  on  the  side  of  the  person 
toward  the  power.  Avoid  standing  on  wet  ground  or 
handling  the  wet  clothing  of  the  person;  but  with  a 
quick  movement  push  or  drag  him  from  the  wire  by 
means  of  a  dry  pole  or  a  dry  garment.  No  time  must 
be  lost  in  needless  delay. 

After  removal  from  the  wire,  apply  artificial  respira- 
tion, bv  stretching  the  victim  at  full  length  on  the 
ground,  with  his  face  downward  but  turned  slightly  to 
one  side  to  permit  easy  breathing  through  the  no.se 
and  mouth.  See  that  the  mouth  is  clear  and  the  tongue 
drawn  forward.  Then,  straddle  the  man's  thighs  and, 
placing  the  palms  of  the  outstretched  hands  across  the 
back,  alternately  press  forward  to  expel  the  air  from 
the  lungs  and  draw  backward  to  allow  air  to  again 
enter,  keeping  up  this  motion  at  the  rate  of  natural 
breathing,  say  fourteen  times  a  minute.  This  should 
be  continued  until  the  victim  shows  signs  of  returning 
life  and  consciousness,  or  until  he  is  pronounced  dead  by 
a  physician. 

(c)  Burns  from  powder  should  be  treated  to  exclude 
the  air  from  the  burned  surface,  by  applying  a  thin 
paste  of  baking  soda,  starch  or  flour,  mixed  with  water. 
Vaseline,  olive  or  caster  oil,  fresh  lard  or  cream,  are 
all  good  when  available.  These  should  be  gently  applied 
to  the  surface  and  covered  with  light  cloth. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  a  fractured  rib,  tie  a  large  hand- 
kerchief or  a  triangular  bandage  firmly  around  the  chest 
and  bind  with  a  large  towel  or  garment  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  so  as  to  limit  the  motion  of  the  chest  and 
diminish  the  pain.  Use  great  caution  and  care  in 
removing  the  patient  to  another  place,  while  awaiting 
the  doctor. 
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Some  Wage  Problems* 

Definition  of  a  Living  Wage  Difticult.  to  Begin  With  -Increasing 
Wages  to  Meet  Living  Cost  Fails  to  Compensate  for  Shortage  ol 
Goods — Distinction  Between  Wages  and  Earnings  Is  Significant 

By  C.  E.  Lesher 


THE  title  of  this  paper— "Some  Wage  Problems"— 
is  rather  broad.  It  might  better  have  been 
"Wages — Some  Problem."  Wages  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  are  the  two  questions  of  paramount 
interest  to  all  people  today;  they  are  so  inter-related 
that  one  can  hardly  think  of  one  without  calling  up  the 
other.  In  this  paper  I  shall  attempt  to  outline  a  few 
of  the  wage  problems  as  they  apply  to  the  question  of 
coal-mine  labor. 

We  all  agree,  of  course,  in  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion that  the  wage  paid  labor,  whether  a  wage  or  a 
salary,  should  be  a  living  wage,  and  that  American 
labor  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  earn  such  a 
wage.  The  difficulty  comes  in  agreeing  upon  the  defini- 
tion, in  dollars  and  cents,  of  a  living  wage.  A  wage 
by  the  hour.  day.  week  or  month,  is  a  definite  thing 
with  which  we  may  compare  the  cost  of  living  and 
thereby  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  whether  it  is 
adequate.  A  piece-rate  wage — the  tonnage  wage  of  the 
coal  mines — must  be  interpreted  into  possible  earnings 
per  day,  week  or  month  before  we  can  make  such  a 
comparison. 

Wanted — An   Effective  Stabilizer 

The  one  big  problem  that  confronted  us  with  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  the 
adjustment  of  wages  to  meet  that  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Nearly  all  the  wage  adjustments  in  the  past 
three  years  have  centered  about  that  fact.  Inquiries 
and  statistics  on  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  essential  com- 
modities and  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  life  have  been 
the  starting  point  in  nearly  all  important  wage  adjust- 
ments. On  this  basis  wages  in  all  industries  have  again 
and  again  been  boosted  upward,  but  we  are  no  better  off 
today  than  we  were  a  year  ago.  Further  advances 
will  be  made  for  the  same  reason  until  something  hap- 
pens to  bring  us  to  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium. 

To  quote  George  E.  Roberts,  vice  president  of  the 
Natonal  City  Bank:  "It  seems  reasonable  as  a  proposi- 
tion .standing  by  itself  that  wages  should  increase  to 
correspond  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  living;  but  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  a  general  advance  in  wages 
cannot  compensate  for  a  shortage  in  goods.  If  you  were 
to  double  all  wages  in  the  United  States  today,  it  would 
not  give  you  another  bushel  of  wheat,  or  pound  of 
sugar,  or  yard  of  cloth.  It  would  simply  give  evei-ybody 
the  means  with  which  to  compete  for  what  he  wants, 
with  the  result  that  prices  would  rise  to  absorb  the 
additional  purchasing  power.  The  only  remedy  for  a 
scarcitj-  of  goods  is  more  goods." 

We  must  have  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
wages  and  earnings.  Earnings  are  the  measure  of  the 
adequacy  of  wages.  The  distinction  is  by  no  means 
equally  significant  in  every  occupation.  For  instance, 
in   occupations   such   as   the   building   crafts    and   pro- 


duction of  bituminous  coal,  the  larger  rate  of  pay  or 
wage  may  be  offset  by  unemployment  or  shorter  hours. 
On  '.he  other  hand,  low  rates  may  sometimes  be  brought 
to  relatively  higher  earnings  by  excessive  overtime  or 
period  of  continuous  employment.  Neither  rates  nor 
earnings  should,  therefore,  be  taken  alone  on  a  study  of 
the  'vage  situation. 

The  range  or  variation  in  wage  rates,  as  well  as  in 
earr-ngs  in  various  geographic  areas,  foi*  many  similar 
kind-  of  work  and  sometimes  for  a  specific  occupation, 
is  sc  iroad  that  conformity  to  the  prevailing  wage  does 
not  mean  a  great  deal.  Illustrating  these  two  points  in 
the  coal  industry,  we  note  that  the  tonnage  man  has  a 
wage  that  gives  him  a  higher  daily  earning  capacity 
than  the  dayman,  but  the  company  man,  because  of 
steadier  employment,  approaches  the  monthly  earning  of 
the  higher-paid  direct  labor.  Rates  of  pay  for  the 
same  work  as  between  districts  varj'  because  of  local 
conditions.  We  may  well  illustrate  this  by  a  table  of 
tonnage  rates  from  some  of  the  more  important  coal 
fields. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  these  rates  is  the  varia- 
tion in  the  differentials,  both  as  between  fields  and  as 
between  pick  and  machine  rates.  The  districts  selected 
by  no  means  represent  extremes,  but  may  be  considered 
as  representative  of  the  industry.  They  include  fields 
both  large  and  small  and  union  and  non-union.  The 
variation  in  pick  rates  is  explained,  of  course,  by  the 
difference  in  mining  conditions,  or  should  be  so  explain- 
ab'.e.  In  the  figures  cited  we  find  a  range  in  pick  mining 
rates  from  about  71c.  per  ton  in  Harlan,  Ky.,  to  $1.13 
in  Iowa.  These  figures  are  those  of  the  Washington 
Wage  Agreement,  in  effect  before  the  strike  last  Novem- 


•Address    delivered    at    the   meeting    of    the    Kentuclcy    Mining 
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Pick 
Rate 

. > 

Cutting 

achinc  Rat'* 
Loading 

Machine 
Differentia! 

District 

rotal   I 

Pennsylvania: 

Pittsburgli  tliin  vein 

$0  8764 

to   1260 

SO  5740     $0 

7000 

$0.1764 

i*ittj.burg(i  tliicic  vein 

.7911 

.1088 

5343 

6431 

.1280 

Ohio: 

Hoclving 

8764 

1040 

5960 

7000 

1764 

Jackiiion   

9400 

1248 

6126 

7374 

2026 

i*onieroy           

.9060 
8764 

.9060 
8764 

.1160 
II2S 

.1475 
1000 

5840 
5875 
.5960 
.6000 

7000 
7000 
7435 
7000 

2006 

Ohio  No   8       

.1764 

CrookyvilU* 

1625 

Cambridge                        

1764 

IllinoLs: 

\'crmillioii 

8400 

7400 

1000 

Southern .  . 

8000 

^067 

:6233 

.7300 

0700 

Mowea(|ua,  I.ineoin,  Niantic 

.8800 

8100 

0700 

Pana  and  Oillespic 

8400 

7700 

.0700 

Spiingfield-  - 

8470 

.7700 

0700 

DuQUoin 

8000 

.7300 

0700 

Indiana    

8400 

1120 

'.6080 

.7200 

.1200 

West  \'irginia 

Kananha    . 

8232 

1192 

4892 

tiCS* 

2148 

Fairmont    , 

7125 

1082 

4625 

J707 

1418 

oklatioma. 

1   0332 

0877 

.8040 

8917 

1415 

Kentucky: 

Hazard 

7486 

1080 

.4559 

5639 

1847 

Nortiieaftt  Ky 

8050 

0999 

.5011 

6010 

2040 

HftHan   

7083 

0977 

4801. 

5783 

1700 

Soutliern  Appalachian 

8401 

1408 

6324 

7732 

0669 

Central  Penna 

1   0529 
1    1269 

0808 
0921 

.6382. 
8561 

7190 
.9482 

.3339 

Iowa 

1814 

u  Excludes  car  pushiog 
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ber,  which  were  increased  24c.  per  ton  by  the  Coal 
Commission.  Though  not  those  in  effect  today,  they 
serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  differentials. 

Loading  rates  range  from  about  46c.  per  ton  in  the 
Fairmont  and  Hazard  fields  to  85c.  per  ton  in  Iowa. 
These  differences  are  the  field  differentials  and  are  moi-e 
or  less  fixed.  You  appreciate  the  reasons  for  wanting 
field  differentials  in  given  cents  per  ton,  and  why  when 
changes  are  made  in  wages  these  changes  are  not  accom- 
plished by  percentage  adjustments.  A  mining  rate  in 
the  Hazard  field  averaging  about  75c.  per  ton  is  5c. 
lower  than  this  corresponding  average  in  northeastern 
Kentuckj^  of  about  80c.,  and,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  cost  of  production  is  5c.  less.  Oklahoma  pays 
a  pick  rate  on  the  average  of  $1.03,  which  is  about  10c. 
less  than  in  Iowa;  Hocking  pays  6c.  less  than  in  the 
Jackson  field.  These  field  differentials  are  the  net  result 
of  years  of  wage  agreements,  adjustments  and  trade 
requirements.  They  have  become  so  fixed  that  to  both 
miner   and   operator  they   are   almost   sacred. 

Differentials  Must  Be  Carefully  Considered 

Nevertheless,  one  of  your  wage  problems  is  either 
to  maintain  these  differentials,  or  such  of  them  as  are 
in  your  favor,  or  to  break  down  such  as  are  not  in 
your  favor.  The  effort  to  change  may  come  from  the 
field  that  has  a  high  rate,  but  more  generally  the  agita- 
tion comes  from  the  miners — witness  the  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  the  differential  between  the  thick-  and 
thin-vein  rates  in  the  Pittsburgh  field,  made  last  winter 
by  the  United  Mine  Woi-kers.  In  fact,  the  miners, 
according  to  the  record,  would  have  opened  the  whole 
question  of  differentials  before  the  wage  commission. 

Machine  differentials  are  the  differences  between  the 
pick  mining  rates  and  the  total  rates  for  cutting,  shoot- 
ing and  loading  behind  the  machine.  This  type  of 
differential  is  calculated  to  represent  the  element  of  cost 
accruing  to  the  operator  because  of  his  investment  in 
the  machines.  The  variation  in  machine  differentials 
from  field  to  field  is  more  diflicult  to  analyze.  It  ranges 
from  7c.  in  the  southern  Appalachian  and  many  of  the 
Illinois  fields,  16  and  17c.  in  Ohio  and  western  Penn- 
.sylvania  and  the  Harlan  fields,  to  20c.  in  northeast 
Kentucky,  21c.  in  Kanawha  and  33c.  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Now,  these  figures  are  either  the  contract  scale  of 
prices  or,  in  the  non-union  fields,  averages  of  actual 
rates.  At  each  mine  there  may  be  local  variations,  the 
result  of  peculiar  conditions,  such  as  hard  coal,  abnormal 
thickness  or  thinness,  desirability  or  undesirability  of 
working  conditions.  These  local  variations  are  settled 
in  each  case  by  agreement  between  the  men  at  the 
mine  and  the  operators  and  are  usually  carried  forward 
year  after  year  in  much  the  same  manner,  and  the 
settlement  in  each  case  represents  a  wage  problem  for 
each  of  you — a  problem  that  must  be  settled  on  its 
merits;  let  us  hope  always  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to 
the  wage  earner. 

As  a  result  of  investigation  made  by  the  coal  oper- 
ators working  through  their  local  and  national  organi- 
zations we  have  available  representative  figures  on  the 
earnings  of  coal-mine  labor  under  the  pre-strike  wage 
rates.  Those  for  the  union  fields  have  been  made  public 
in  the  records  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  so 
that  we  are  able  to  make  certain  valuable  and  interesting 
comparisons. 

The  first  conclusion  of  the  disinterested  obser\'er  of 


these  data  is  that  by  all  means  a  wide  readjustment  of 
wage  rates  in  bituminous  coal  mining  is  necessary  on 
the  theory  that  rates  should  afford  comparable  monthly 
earnings.  One  does  not,  however,  delve  far  into  the 
subject  until  he  realizes  that  wages  are  not  thus  scien-. 
tifically  determined,  that  though  labor  is  not  a  com- 
modity its  price  is  based  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  just  as  surely  as  is  the  price  of  coal. 

These  differences  in  wages  and  the  earning  power 
under  them  are  not  lightly  to  be  cast  aside.  You  will 
recall  that  the  President's  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
recommended  that,  as  the  question  of  differentials  was 
too  large  a  subject  for  its  short  endeavors,  a  commis- 
sion be  selected  in  the  Centra'  Competitive  Field  to 
make  a  study  of  this  burning (^(iuestion  and  report  to 
the  joint  conference  in  1922.  We  have  heard  nothing 
of  the  appointment  of  that  commission  and  we  will 
hear  nothing,  because  neither  side  cares  to  open  the 
subject.  It  is  plainly  not  safe  to  open  the  question 
until  such  time  as  wages  and  relations  with  labor  are 
determined  by  impartial  tribunals,  and  not,  as  now,  by 
barter  and  trade,  charge  and  counter  charge. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  only  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  was  to  reaffirm 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Garfield  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving.  He  found,  from  the  information  at  hand, 
that  14-per  cent  increase  was  due  mine  labor  to  equal 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  commission  had 
later  data  indicating  the  necessity  of  27-per  cent 
increase  to  reach  the  same  level.  The  weeks  of  hearings, 
the  volumes  of  speeches,  and  truckloads  of  statistics 
were  wasted,  unless  we  consider  it  essential  that  each 
side  be  given  a  chance  to  get  into  the  "record."  Perhaps 
in  our  present  state  of  civilization  and  development  of 
industrial  relations,  there  is  no  other  way  to  settle 
wage  disputes  except,  in  the  last  analysis,  by  force. 

Le.vdership  Among  Oper.\tors  Pressing 

The  outcome  of  the  wage  dispute  and  strike  of  last 
winter  was  the  largest  increase  the  bituminous  miners 
ever  gained  at  one  time,  with  which  they  have  agreed 
to  be  satisfied  for  two  years.  The  victory  went  to 
the  miners;  the  operators  have  never  told  their  story. 
The  miners  have  a  common  leadership  that  leads,  that 
can  speak  for  them,  and  in  the  presentation  of  their 
case  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  commission  they 
were  more  effective  than  the  operators,  who  were 
divided  in  every  detail  and  a  unit  on  only  the  main  ques- 
tion. Have  any  of  you  seen  or  heard  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment of  why  the  operators  were  willing  to  give  the 
miners  20  per  cent,  and  why  they  did  not  consider  31.61 
per  cent  reasonable?  Did  the  operators  at  any  time  pre- 
sent their  case  as  have  the  miners?  I  am  making  this 
reference  to  recent  history  because  the  development 
of  leadership  in  the  coal  industry,  as  pressing  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other,  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
concerns  wages  and  labor. 

To  my  thinking  there  is  no  reason  why  the  operators, 
union  and  non-union,  should  not  join  in  wage  discus- 
sions and  settlements.  Such  a  course  was  proposed  for 
the  National  Association  last  winter  and  was  defeated 
largely  by  operators  from  the  non-union  fields.  Our 
non-union  production  is  none  too  great  as  matters  now 
stand,  and  the  coal  industry  should  unite  on  a  policy 
that  will  keep  for  the  country  this  bulwark  of  protec- 
tion, the  one-third  of  our  output  that  is  not  to  be  called 
out  on  strike.     The  miners  have  their  protection  and 
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MINING   RATES   AND   DIFFERENTIALS 

Graphic   presentation   of  mining   rates   showing  field  differentials 

and   machine   differentials    in    certain    bituminous    coal   fields,    as 

of  October.  1919 


more,  in  the  union  that  represents  two-thirds  of  the 
mine  labor  in  this  country.  We  are  not  safe  with  less 
non-union  production  than  we  now  have.  To  join  on 
this  policy — givinj?  non-union  miners  the  same  advan- 
tages that  are  afforded  union  men  as  a  result  of  their 
collective  bargaining,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  union 
beyond  its  present  limits  with  the  un-American  check- 
off, but  never  to  lag  behind  the  standards  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  set  by  this  arbiter  of  lalwr— is  one 
of  the  complex  wage  and  labor  problems  of  the  coal 
indu.stry. 

The  most  general  and  important  characteristic  which 
we  observe  in  the  study  of  war-time  and  post-war  wage 
increases  is  that  the  wages  of  the  lowest  paid  increased 
in  markedly  greater  percentage  than  did  those  of  the 
better  paid.  These  increases,  when  considered  in  money 
rather  than  in  percentage,  present  a  different  aspect; 
the  low-paid  received  a  greater  percentage  of  increase 
during  the  war  and  since  than  did  the  high-paid,  but 
the  actual  money  increase  has  been  about  equal.  We 
see  this  illustrated  in  the  coal  industry  by  the  relatively 
greater  advances  given  the  daymen  than  the  tonnage 
men.  The  base  rate  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
of  $2.84  per  day  for  company  men  was  increased  from 
1914  to  1919  by  76  per  cent,  or  $2.16.  During  the 
same  period  the  tonnage  rate  for  pick  mining  was 
increased  only  by  some  40  per  cent,  which  percentage 
gave  the  miner  almost  as  large  a  money  increase  in 
earning  power.  That  is,  a  miner  who  was  earning  $5 
per  day  under  the  old  scale,  was  enabled  by  the  40  per 
cent  increase  to  earn  $7,  or  $2  more,  which  gave  him 
about  the  same  money  increase  as  the  dayman. 

This  obsen'ation  is  important  because  when  the  turn 
comes  and  you  are  obliged  to  propose  to  the  miners 
that  they  accept  a  decrease  in  wages,  in  order  that  you 
may  continue  to  operate  and  they  to  have  work,  for 
such  a  time  is  coming,  the  question  of  relative  changes 
in  high  and  lower  paid  labor  will  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance. Whether  day-paid  labor  drops  back  to  its  rel- 
ative position  of  before  the  war  will  depend  on  the 
relation  of  supply  and  demand  for  common  labor  at 
that  time.  It  is  most  certainly  true  that  today  the 
indirect  labor  cost — that  is,  the  per-ton  cost  of  day 
labor — is  too  high,  and  the  only  way  it  can  be  reduced 
is  for  the  men  to  work  more  efficiently  or  for  reduced 
wages. 


Operators  and  Transshippers  Inspect  Jersey 
Central's  New  Equipment 

COAL  operators  and  transshippers  were  the  guests 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  last  week 
on  a  visit  to  the  new  pier  18  of  that  road,  to  inspect 
dumping  facilities  and  equipment,  thawing  sheds,  class- 
ification yards,  etc.  General  Superintendent  J.  W. 
Meredith  and  Assistant  Engineer  Zabriskie  met  the 
party  with  a  special  tug  boat  and  acted  as  hosts.  Among 
those  present  were  W.  Hartmann,  of  the  Hartmann- 
Blanchard  Co.;  Dr.  H.  M.  Payne  and  George  N.  Reed, 
of  the  Bertha  Coal  Company;  W.  P.  Harriman,  Export 
Department,  Irving  National  Bank;  C.  K.  Sutton,  De- 
bevoise  Anderson  Company;  Charles  S.  Allen,  N.  Y. 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association;  V.  N.  Heermance, 
Kentucky  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.;  H.  T.  S.  Ellison, 
Armstrong  Transportation  Co.;  Mr.  Koenig,  Alden  Coal 
Mining  Co.;  Mr.  McGowan,  B.  NicoU  &  Co.,  and  C. 
Andrade,  of  Andrade-Eyre,  Inc. 


Foreign  Markets 
and  Export  News 


Turkey  Offers  $100  a  Ton  for 
Alabama  Coal 

Export  coal  merchants  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  have  received  inquiry  from 
an  American  business  house  in  Con- 
stantinople with  the  statement  that  the 
Constantinople  consumer  is  prepared 
to  pay  as  high  as  $100  per  ton  delivered 
there. 

Spain,  also,  wants  Alabama  coal.  So 
do  Italy,  France,  South  America,  Cuba 
and  Switzerland  wish  it.  Likewise  one 
of  the  largest  yard  men  of  Atlanta  city 
has  been  in  Birmingham  to  place  or- 
ders. His  yards,  which  usually  at  this 
time  of  the  year  have  large  stocks  on 
hand  for  summer  delivery,  have  none. 

A  capitalist  who  has  been  consider- 
ing the  purchase  of  three  ocean-going 
barges  to  ply  out  of  Mobile  to  Cuba 
and  the  east  coast  cf  Central  America, 
m  the  export  coal  trade,  came  to  Bir- 
mingham to  see  about  a  supply  of  coal. 
As  he  could  get  no  guarantee,  he  may 
not  purchase  the  barges. 

The  ships  are  in  Southern  waters, 
but  the  shortage  of  gondola  cars  pre- 
vents the  moving  of  coal  from  Alabama 
mines.  There  would  be  several  more 
blast  furnaces  in  opei'ation  were  there 
cars  to  move  the  cutput. 

The  steam  and  domestic  demand  for 
coal  IS  as  strong  as  that  for  export,  but 
car  shorta^3  prevents  filling  that  de- 
mand. 

Aden  Imports  South  African 
Instead  of  British  Coal 

Aden,  Arabia's  trading  center  in  the 
Red  Sea  district,  Consul  Addison  E. 
Southard  reports,  is  an  important  coal- 
ing station  and  the  item  of  coal  is 
always  a  considerable  one  in  the  annual 
imports.  A  feature  of  the  last  two 
years  has  been  an  almost  total  cessation 
of  imports  from  England  and  India,  and 
very  greatly  increased  imports  of  Sout'.i 
African  coal.  In  1918-19  there  were 
imported  77,171  tons  of  coal,  valued  at 
$2,421,897.  During  1913-14,  the  last 
norma!  year,  the  imports,  more  than 
half  of  Welsh  coal,  amounted  to  126,482 
tons,  valued  at  $849,670. 

According  to  these  figures  the  coal 
imports  in  the  last  year  before  the  war 
had  an  average  value  of  $6.71  per  ton, 
and  for  the  year  under,  discussion  the 
average  value  per  ton  was  $31.38.  At 
times  during  the  current  year  there  has 
been  an  almost  complete  exhaustion  of 
private,  as  distinguished  from  Govern- 
ment, coal  supplies  in  Aden,  and  many 
ships  have  been  turned  away  which 
normally  depend  upon  Aden  for  coaling. 
At   the    time    this   report   was   written 
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one  of  the  two  leading  coaling  com- 
panies in  Aden  had  exhausted  its  stocks 
and  probably  would  have  to  wait  some 
weeks  for  new  supplies. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  ordered  the  originating  rail- 
roads to  return  cars  to  the  owning 
road:.  This  has  at  once  affected  car 
supply  at  numerous  operations.  Va- 
rious plans  for  direct  routing  are  sug- 
gested, but  it  is  hai'd  to  see  how  this 
will  possibly  benefit  New  England. 


Tonnage  Supply  to  Europe 
Is  Plentiful 

W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.'s  coal  trade 
freight  report  announces  that  numer- 
ous steamers  for  export  coal  are  being 
offered.  During  last  week  a  number 
of  prompt  boats  were  offered  each  day 
at  $18  Antwerp/Rotterdam  and  to 
ether  destinations  at  rates  quoted  be- 
low. To  the  West  Indies  and  to  South 
American  ports  the  :-!tuation  remains 
unchanged.     Shipp'ng  rates  are: 

Toils 
Rate  Displat-tMl 

Poponhagon $21.00  22  00  —  1.000 

.-itonkholni 22  00  23  00  —  800 

Cothenburg 21    CO  22  CO  —  1.000 

.Vntwon)  RottPlclnm 17  75   18  00  —  1.000 

Hambuig        18  00   19  00  —  1,000 

Frcnrh   Atlantie,  oxclud- 

ing  Rouen ."  bout  1 8  CO  —  700 

Algiers 21    00  21  50  —  800 

West  Italy '  l>"ut  2 1  00  —  1 .000 

Maiseilles .<  bout  2  I  00  —  1.000 

Pi  aeiis            .'bolt  2?  00  —  1.000 

Trieste  Venice '. : .  /bout  23  CO  —  1.000 

Portl^aid ..<bo.it  24  00  —  1,000 

ronstantinople \bout  24  00  —  500 

Gibraltar    ,'bciutl8  50  —  1.000 

Pernanibuco 14   50   15  CO  —  500 

Bahia    14  50   15  00  -  500 

Uio             14   50   15  00  —  1.000 

Santos    1 6   00    1 6  50  —  600 

Buenos  Aiiea  or  I. a  I  lata 

or  Montevideo 13  50/14  00  —  1.000 

Para         .'  boi't  1 4  50  —  500 

Rosario   /bout  13  00  —  750. 

Rahia  Blanea Ab<>ut15  50  —  1,000 

To -Nitrate  Range 9  00  10  00  —  750 

Havana /bout    6  50  —  600 

Sagua  or  Cardenas /bout    8  50  —  300 

Cienfucgos                                .".bi.Ml     8  00  —  500 

Caihari.n                                  8  00     8  50  -  300 

C.uantananio                             '  bout     8  00  —  500 

Manzanillo '  t...ul     9  OO  —  300 

Bermuda /bout    7.00  —  300 

llemiuda  p.c.  aid  d^a.  free 

Kingston                                 About     8  75  —  400 

Barbados                                 '  b..ut    ")  50  —  500 

.^t    I.ueia                                    1  ■"It    q  50  —  500 

Santiago                                     I'out    8  00  —  500 

Port  of  .Spain,  Trin /bout    9  50  —  500 

Curacao About    9  00  —  500 

Free  p.e.  Curaeao 

Demerara 13  CO  —  400 

St,  Thoniaa 850     9  00  —  500 

.\11  above  rates  gross  form  eharter 


France  To  Receive  British 
Coj.l  Exports 

France  will  receive  45  per  cent  of 
British  coal  exports,  according  to  the 
London  Eren.iuj  Telryram,  under  an 
agreement  reached  by  Premier  Lloyd 
George  and  Premier  Millerand  in  their 
recent  conference  at  Hythe. 


Prices  Quoted  at  Panama  Canal 
On  Coal  and  Fuel  Oil 

Coal,  according  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Record,  is  being  supplied  to  steamships 
including  warships  of  all  nations,  de- 
livered and  trimmed  in  bunkers,  at 
$13.50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  at 
Cristobal  and  $15.50  at  Balboa.  For 
ships  in  transit  through  the  Canal, 
which  are  directed  to  take  coal  at  Bal- 
boa for  the  convenience  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  $13.50  per  ton  at  Balboa.  For 
ships  taking  less  than  carload  lots  from 
plants  or  less  than  25  tons  from  light- 
ers, the  price  is  $15  per  ton  at  Cristo- 
bal, $17  at  Balboa. 

Crude  fuel  oil  is  delivered  to  vessels 
which  utilize  that  form  of  fuel,  pass- 
ing throug  the  canal  in  either  direction, 
at  either  Cristobal  or  Balboa  for  $1.50 
per  barrel  of  42  gallons. 


Natal  To  Market  Byproducts 
From  Low-Grade  Coal 

Vice  Consul  Charles  J.  Pisar,  Cape 
Town,  reports  that  the  manufacture 
cf  byproducts  from  second-grade  coal 
which  is  ha:rdly  good  enough  for  steam 
purposes  is  about  to  be  commenced  in 
the  Province  of  Natal  by  the  South 
African  Carbide  &  Byproducts  Co.,  of 
Burnside.  This  company  has  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  £250,000  ($1,217,- 
000).  A  carbide  and  byproducts  plant 
is  now  in  the  course  of  construction. 
The  seams  of  this  second-grade  coal 
are  very  thick,  and  consequently  the 
raw  material  is  easily  obtainable. 
Tests  made  some  time  ago  show  that 
the  coal  is  high  in  nitrogen  and  yields 
over  120  lb.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
2J  gal.  of  benzol,  and  16  gal.  of  tar  oil 
per  ton  of  coal. 


Southwest  Africa  Is  Without 
Workable  Coal  Beds 

A  considerable  amount  of  prospect- 
ing done  in  Southwest  Africa,  Vice- 
Consul  Charles  J.  Pisar,  Cape  Town, 
reports,  has  failed  to  uncover  any  coal 
seams  which  could  be  mined  on  a 
piofitable  basis.  Some  years  ago 
small  lenticles  of  coal,  up  to  4  centi- 
meters [centimeter  =  0.3937  inch]  in 
thickness,  were  struck  in  dark  Dwyka 
shale  near  Keetinanshoop  in  the  course 
of  sinking  a  well.  Prospecting  pits 
and  boreholes  were  at  once  put  down, 
some  to  a  depth  of  almost  five  hundred 
feet,  but  the  results  were  negative.  In 
no  other  parts  of  Southwest  Africa,  as 
far  as  authentic  records  show,  have  any 
traces  of   workable  seams,  been   found. 


Prod  lie*  lion 

and 
the  Market 


fVeekly  Review 

PofAinq  of  Lake  Cnryo  Coal  and  Threatened  Embargo  on  Exports  Features  of  the  H'lck     Pro- 
duction  Keeps    Ip    Slou-    I niprovement — Gains  Xot  Sufficient  to  II old  Bat  k 
Buyers  Jf  ho  Are  Makint/  the  Present  Market 


EAtORT  embargoes  and  resumption  of  Government 
(.ontrcl  of  distribution  of  coal  were  the  major 
proposals  last  week  of  those  who  would  correct  the 
present  out-of-joint  fuel  situation  by  leRislative  or 
governmental  action.  Coal  men  who  see  in  the  present 
erratic  movement  of  bituminous  coal  to  abnormal  mar- 
kets a  repetition  of  conditions  that  resulted  in  the  zone 
system  during  the  war,  are  looking  forward  to  the 
adoption  of  some  such  scheme  in  the  near  future.  No 
one  appears  optimistic  regarding  the  ability  of  the  rail- 
roads to  make  up  the  losses  that  have  been  piled  up  in 
the  last  three  months  and  forecasts  for  next  winter  are 
indeed  gloomy. 

Pooling  of  Lake  coal  was  agreed  upon  last  week  and 
began  this  week.  Less  than  2,500,000  tons  had  been 
dumped,  including  vessel  fuel,  up  to  June  13,  compared 
with  something  over  7,000,000  tons  in  the  same  period 
of  last  year.  The  performance  so  far  this  year  indicates 
a  total  for  the  year  of  13,000,000  tons,  compared  with 
estimated  requirements  of  30,000,000  tons.  Pooling 
alone  will  not  speed  up  movement  to  make  up  the  deficit. 


The  next  step  the  commission  will  suggest  is  being 
awaited  with  interest. 

Export  cargo  coal  from  the  East  continues  to  move  in 
volume  and  prices  generally  are  going  up.  The  high 
([uotations  are  on  sales  made  by  operators  of  little 
mines  up  in  the  hills  to  which  eager  buyers  with  open 
check  books  make  daily  rounds  in  search  of  stray  cars 
of  free  coal.  The  price  on  this  class  of  business  ranges 
from  $10  per  ton  up  at  the  mines.  Between  $6  and  $8 
is  the  more  regular  spot  market  price,  representing 
business  done  on  larger  scale  than  single-car  purchases. 
Small  wonder  the  railroad  with  no  contracts  is  assign- 
ing cars  in  part  payment  for  coal. 

Anthracite  is  in  short  supply  in  the  Middle  West  and 
in  Michigan,  to  which  markets  the  producers  say  they 
are  having  great  difficulty  in  getting  transportation. 
Dealers  in  the  Western  territory  are  buying  pre.iiium 
coal  at  $10  and  more  per  ton  at  the  mines.  NewEngland 
is  not  complaining  verj-  loudly  about  the  supply  of  hard 
coal,  as  nearly  all  communities  are  faring  well.  The  East 
generally  is  in  better  shape  for  domestic  sizes. 


Average  Daily  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal* 


0.4 
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'From  weekly  report  of  GeolOETical  Survey. 
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Reports 
From  the  Market  Centers 


New  England 


BOSTON 

Active  Spot  Market  Establishes  New 
High  Levels — Car  Supply  Shows  Some 
Improvement  —  Hampton  Roads  Slotv- 
ing  Up — Urgent  Demand  for  Gas  Coal 
Develops  —  Antliracite  Car  Supply  Is 
Threatened  —  Domestic  Sizes  Are  in 
Strong  Demand. 

Bituminous — Each  week  sees  spot 
prices  mount  to  new  high  levels.  The 
industries  here  are  clamoring  for 
prompt  shipments  and  they  are  indif- 
ferent as  to  price,  for  the  most  part. 
The  great  urgency  in  the  present  sit- 
uation is  to  keep  supplies  coming  for- 
ward. The  New  Haven  embargo  has 
been  restored,  as  of  June  15. 

There  are  no  signs  of  a  receding 
market.  Nothing  whatever  has  come 
of  the  attempt  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  government  to  interfere  in  the 
coal  situation.  Meanwhile,  mills  and 
other  large  buyers  are  placing  orders 
through  middle  houses,  and  in  some 
cases  are  sending  their  own  representa- 
tives to  central  Pennsylvania  to  bid  for 
spot  coal. 

The  railroads  here  are  also  actively 
in  the  market.  There  are  enough  con- 
servative operators  who  are  still  selling 
at  prices  around  $6@$7  to  furnish  such 
buyers  with  a  moderate  supply  of  spot 
coal,  and  there  are  still  others  who  are 
willing  to  make  contracts  with  railroads 
at  $3.7.5(a)$4  where  the  railroads  will 
furnish  assigned  cars. 

In  car-supply  there  has  been  some 
improvement  the  past  week.  Sections 
near  Pittsburgh  have  shown  a  better 
yield  of  railroad  fuel,  and  to  such  ex- 
tent has  this  proved  true  that  the  New 
York  Central,  for  instance,  has  reduced 
the  number  of  cars  that  were  being  con- 
fiscated each  day  at  the  scales. 

Despatch  at  the  Virginia  piers  has 
been  slowing  up  the  past  week,  due 
largely  to  slow  handling  at  the  piers. 
There  has  been  no  appreciable  increase 
in  movement  to  New  England,  buyers 
here  being  content  for  the  present  to 
confine  themselves  to  securing  emer- 
gency supplies  all-rail. 

Receipts  are  up  to  contract  quota. 
There  is  a  sharp  local  demand  for  Poca- 
hontas and  New  River  at  re-handling 
points  like  Boston,  Providence,  and 
Portland. 

There  is  especially  urgent  inquiry  for 
gas  coal.  Prices  have  risen  to  $9.50 
for  screened  high  volatiles  and  there 
i.i  vigorous  competitive  buying  among 
different  industries  requiring  these 
grades.  The  amount  of  coal  still  being 
confiscated  in  transit  adds  to  the  anx- 
iety of  buyers  who  are  using  their 
best  efforts  to  get  coal  forward. 


On  cars  Providence  and  Boston,  Poca- 
hontas and  New  River  are  quoted  at 
$11.50@$15.  At  Portland  $15  is  a  rep- 
resentative figure.  At  Hampton  Roads 
f.o.b.  vessel  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
prices,  as  high  as  $14  having  been  real- 
ized on  special  sales. 

Anthracite — The  trade  has  been  anx- 
ious the  past  week  over  the  anthracite 
roads  having  been  directed  to  withhold 
a  certain  percentage  of  cars  from  an- 
thracite collieries  to  help  out  the  bitu- 
minous situation. 

Domestic  sizes  continue  in  quite 
strong  demand.  The  prices  of  inde- 
pendent coals  are  strong  and  no  real 
improvement  in  supply  is  expected. 
The  renewed  embargo  on  the  New 
Haven  road  makes  the  outlook  for  that 
territory  very  serious.  Steam  sizes  are 
in  slightly  better  request. 


Tidewater 


NEW  YORK 

The  Anthracite  SitiMtion  Improves 
Slightly — Domestic  10c.  Increase  Be- 
comes Effective — Domestic  Demand  Is 
Strong  —  Bituminous  Market  Active, 
ivith  Good  Demand  and  Qxiotations 
High — Cur  Supply  at  Mines  Is  Poor. 

Anthracite — Receipts  of  anthracite 
at  this  tidewater  are  heavier  and 
the  general  situation  shows  a  slight  im- 
provement. Shippers  do  not  look  for 
any  let-up  in  the  demand  for  many 
weeks  to  come. 

All  producers  have  now  advanced 
their  mine  prices  to  the  rates  announced 
by  some  of  the  large  producers  in  May, 
and  in  addition  (with  a  couple  of  ex- 
ceptions) have  added  an  increase  of  10c. 
per  ton  to  the  original  prices  for  the 
domestic  sizes,  effective  June  1.  These 
prices,  however,  are  tentative  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  award  to  be  made  by 
the  President's  Anthracite  Commission. 

The  demand  for  domestic  coal  re- 
mains strong.  Dealers  are  receiving 
plenty  of  coal  for  their  immediate  re- 
quirements but  have  little  surplus.  Egg, 
stove  and  chestnut  are  most  in  demand, 
with  a  strong  call  for  broken.  Deliv- 
eries from  the  docks  are  slow  because 
of  the  harbor  troubles. 

The  producing  companies  have  many 
orders  ahead  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  distribute  the  tonnage  satisfactorily. 
Independent  quotations  ranged  as  high 
as  $9.50  at  the  mines.  Buckwheat  was 
being  quoted  by  some  shippers  at  $4.65 
at  the  mines. 

Current  quotations  for  company  coal 
per  gross  ton  at  the  mine  and  f.o.b. 
tidewater,  at  the  lower  ports  are  as 
follows: 


Mine  Tidewater 

Broken $7.45-$7  50  $9.30-$9  35 

Egg 7.30-7.45  9.15-9.30 

Stove 7.55-  7  80  9.40-  9  65 

Chestnut 7.65-  7.80  9.50-  9.65 

Pea 5  85-  6.25  7  60-  8.00 

Buckwheat 4  00-4.10  5  75-5  85 

Rice 3.00-  3.50  4.75-  5.25 

Barley 2.25-2.50  4.00-4.50 

Boiler 2.50'  4.25 

Bituminous — The  bituminous  market 
is  active.  Orders  are  plentiful  but  the 
continuance  of  the  harbor  troubles  so 
delayed  deliveries  that  toward  the  end 
of  last  week  embargoes  were  in  force 
at  South  Amboy,  Port  Reading  and 
Arlington,  the  first  named  port  being 
entirely  closed  to  shipments,  while  at 
the  other  docks  shipments  were  subject 
to  permits. 

Poor  car  supply  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
present  situation.  Reports  from  the 
mines  fail  to  show  any  improvement. 
Along  the  Pennsylvania  road  the  mines 
report  about  a  25  per  cent  supply; 
while  those  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  the  New  York  Central  fare  slightly 
better. 

This  Port  continues  to  lose  consider- 
able bunker  and  export  business  because 
of  the  local  harbor  troubles.  Coal  for 
export  is  in  heavy  demand  with  prices 
firm. 

Early  in  the  week  quotations  were 
easier  than  they  were  at  the  end  of  the 
week  when  quotations  for  loaded  boats 
ranged  from  $11.75  to  $13.  Mine  quota- 
tions were  around  $8  to  $8.75.  The  rail- 
roads continue  to  confiscate  coal  but 
are  paying  for  it  at  the  prices  on 
which  it  was  originally  billed. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Stocks  of  Anthracite  Are  in  Fair  Vol- 
ume  Here— Retailers  Stock  Up— Stove 
and  Nut  Are  in  Dematid,  with  Steam 
Sizes  Qniet  —  Bituminous  Supply  Is 
Unimproved  —  Cars  Withdrawn  from 
Otiier  Industries. 

Anthracite  —  The  dealers  in  this 
vicinity  continue  to  be  moderately  well 
supplied  with .  the  various  sizes  and 
this  market  is  well  above  the  average 
on  the  amount  of  tonnage  received. 
Embargoes  against  anthracite  ship- 
ments by  connecting  lines  has  served  to 
throw  increased  shipments  to  the  city 
all  spring. 

While  the  car  supply  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  supply  will  probably  be  cut, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  car  shortage  in 
the  bituminous  region.  Some  of  the  re- 
tailers accordingly  are  taking  in  as 
much  coal  of  all  sizes  as  they  are  able 
to  procure. 

Stove  and  nut  have  lost  none  of  the 
pressure  of  demand  for  these  two  sizes, 
with  the  call  silghtly  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Egg  and  pea,  while  not  so 
active,  are  giving  no  dealer  any  diffi- 
culty in  moving  them. 

The  steam  sizes  are  in  a  fair  posi- 
tion. Buckwheat  is  moderately  well 
taken  care  of.  Rice  is  only  in  fair  de- 
mand, with  barley  very  quiet,  if  not 
dull.  Most  of  the  dealers  are  putting 
buckwheat  back  for  the  winter  so  as  to 
have  a  stock  on  hand  when  the  real  de- 
mand comes. 
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Bituminous — Of  course  car  supply  is 
the  rulinK  factor  in  the  bituminous 
trade,  and  there  is  hardly  a  shipper  who 
will  admit  receiving  more  than  a  25  per 
cent  supply.  The  prices  for  Penn- 
sylvania steam  coal  in  the  spot  market 
riin  from  ?8.50  to  $9.25,  with  very  little 
offering.  Gas  coals  of  the  Fairmont 
grades  are  selling  spot  from  $8.25  for 
slack  up  to  $9.50  for  3. 

While  the  car  supply  has  improved 
very  little  of  late,  it  is  understood  that 
open-top  equipment  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately withdrawn  from  every  other  in- 
dustry until  the  soft-coal  trade  reaches 
a  50  per  cent  supply,  even  the  anthra- 
cite trade  being  cut  in  the  same  man- 
ner. , 

B.VLTIMORE 

Bitumiuou.s  Market  Is  Making  New 
High  Levels — Ten-Dollar  Coal  at  Mines 
Is  Recorded — Ejcport  Demand  Heavy — 
Railroads  Cannot  Deliver  Coal  to  Mar- 
ket— Anthracite  Prices  Move  Up. 

Bituminous — With  a  growing  demand 
for  fuel  at  fancy  prices  the  market  here 
is  again  making  new  high  levels.  Ten- 
dollar  coal,  f.o.b.  mines,  on  both  steam 
and  gas  production,  the  net  ton,  has 
come  to  be  a  fact. 

However,  the  real  market  price  for 
best  steam  coals  is  probably  around  $9 
to  $9.50,  and  for  best  high-volatile 
screened  from  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Even  the 
least  desirable  coals  are  bringing  $8  at 
the  mines,  the  net  ton,  or  better.  Most 
coal  handlers  here  report  that  such 
coals  readily  command  $8.25.  Inter- 
mediate coals  sell  closer  to  the  high 
marks  than  to  the  low  at  present 
writing. 

This  high-priced  fuel  at  the  mines, 
means  between  $13  and  $14  a  ton  de- 
livered to  some  of  the  plants  here,  who 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  part 
of  the  railroad  coal  that  is  being  dis- 
tributed to  some  plants  at  lower  figures 
to  keep  them  going,  or  who  are  not 
being  kept  running  by  coal-firm  con- 
nections of  long  standing  at  prices 
closer  to  the  real  market  value  of 
products. 

Transportation  has  caused  this  sit- 
uation. For  six  months  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.R.  in  many  mining  sections 
has  not  made  a  record  of  better  than 
40  per  cent,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  Maryland,  while  better  for  a 
time,  are  now  about  in  the  same  class. 

Export  demand  keeps  up  and  the 
reports  for  the  first  five  days  of  June 
showed  a  total  of  about  90,000  tons  of 
cargo  and  13,000  tons  of  bunker  for  the 
same  vessels  loaded  for  foreign  delivery 
here. 

Anthracite  —  Hard  coal  men  have 
again  seen  several  wholesale  advances. 
The  independents  have  advanced  prices 
15  to  25c.  a  ton  over  the  May  delivery 
rates.  Company  prices  have  gone  up 
10c.  a  ton.  However,  little  coal  is  com- 
ing through. 

Coal  men  here  are  beginning  to  worry 
over  the  situation,  realizing  that  the 
Government  preferential  treatment  for 
cars  for  delivery  to  the  Lakes,  just 
announced,  will  further  delay  receipts 
of  hard  as  well  as  soft  coal  here. 


Luk( 


BUFFALO 

Spot  Bituminous  Is  High  and  Scarce — 
Anthracite  Supply  Is  About  Nor- 
mal—  Lake  Movement  Active  —  Coke 
Trade  Is  Badly  Demoralized. 

Bituminous — The  main  feature  of  the 
trade  is  the  mounting  of  prices.  The 
situation  looks  bad,  but  the  tonnage  of 
high-priced  coal  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  full  amount  moving.  So  much 
of  the  output  has  been  contracted  for 
that  many  of  the  larger  operators  are 
selling  next  to  no  coal  on  single  orders. 
Consumers  who  have  scant  contracts 
ai'e  paying  about  $7.50  at  the  mines 
for  their  extra  coal,  though  the  asking 
price  is  sometimes  a  dollar  more. 

A  good  many  of  the  jobbers,  unable 
to  control  the  trade  in  any  way,  are 
striving  to  get  coal  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  and  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  for 
their  old  customers  and  they  are  find- 
ing the  task  no  easy  one.  If  any  coal 
can  be  bought  the  cars  are  scarce  and 
the  movement  is  slow.  If  the  custom- 
ers have  contracts  the  task  is  still 
harder. 

The  Buffalo  switchmen's  strike  has 
died  out,  but  it  is  found  that  a  good 
many  other  railroad  centers  are  tied 
up  more  or  less  by  a  similar  strike  and 
that  adds  to  the  complications.  The 
harbor  men  have  declared  their  strike 
ofl^  and  are  back  to  work. 

Anthracite — The  supply  of  anthracite 
is  much  better  than  that  of  bituminous, 
so  that  city  distributors  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  more  has  been  delivered  to 
customers  than  ever  before  to  date. 
This  means  a  good  winter  supply. 

The  situation  at  the  mines  is  not 
good,  but  the  men  work  and  the  car 
supply  is  sufficient  to  keep  this  market 
and  shipping  center  busy.  Independent 
mines  are  still  asking  premiums  of 
from  $1.50  a  ton  up,  but  the  demand  is 
not  hea\T  in  that  direction. 

In  the  Lake  trade  the  movement  is  as 
large  as  it  usually  is  at  this  time  of 
the  year.    The  Lake  fleet  is  active. 

Coke — The  trade  is  in  a  pretty  badly- 
demoralized  condition,  owing  to  the  un- 
certain condition  of  the  car  supply  and 
the  consequent  fluctuation  of  prices. 
The  oven  price  for  foundry  and  furnace 
coke  is  $20.  One  shipper  who  sells  a 
good  amount  of  it  quotes  domestic 
chestnut  coke  at  $9.10  f.o.b.  BuflTalo, 
and  breeze  at  $5.60.  The  furnaces  are 
not  buying  coke  on  single  orders  to  any 
extent,  depending  on  their  contracts 
for  supply.  

CLEVELAND 

Ohio  Operators  Are  Not  Receiving  Cars 
Ordered  from  the  West  by  I.  C.  C. — 
Industrial  Stocks  Continue  Extremely 
£,o)c  —  Pooling  Plan  Is  Approved  and 
Priority  Given  to  Lake  Coal. 

Bituminous — The  recent  geological 
survey,  w^hich  discloses  coal  production 
almost  2,000,000  tons  short  of  normal, 
shows  that  the  bulk  of  this  shortage  is 
concentrated   in  the  mines  which  pro- 


duce for  Cleveland  and  for  Lake  ship- 
ment. 

Much  complaint  is  being  voiced  by 
operators  (with  headquarters  in  Cleve- 
land) to  the  effect  that  they  are  not 
receiving  the  anticipated  number  of 
cars  ordered  east  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict given  a  preference  for  a  month 
until  the  shortage  is  relieved. 

Industrial  stocks  continue  extremely 
low.  Some  factories  in  order  to  obtain 
coal  are  paying  as  high  as  $8  a  ton  for 
small  lots  of  sjiot  fuel. 

Pocahontas  and  Anthracite — As  the 
season  progresses  the  demand  for  Poca- 
hontas increases  apace,  but  retailers 
are  unable  to  meet  anything  like  the 
demand.  Prices  remain  firm.  Anthra- 
cite receipts  continue  to  show  a  slight 
improvement,  although  they  are  still 
far  below  normal. 

Lake  Trade— The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  approved  plans 
for  pooling  Lake  shipments  on  the  1918 
basis.  Instructions  are  being  sent  to 
all  railroads  to  give  priority  to  all  coal 
consigned  to  the  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange. 
Embargoes  will  be  placed  against  any 
Lake  coal  except  that  covered  by  per- 
mits authorized  by  the  exchange.  Car- 
goes will  be  dumped  faster  under  the 
pooling  plan.  Retail  prices  of  coal  per 
net  ton  delivered  in  Cleveland  are  as 
follows:  Anthracite  —  egg,  $13.20; 
grate,  $13.20  and  $13.50;  chestnut, 
$13.50;  stove,  $13.50.  Pocahontas — 
shoveled  lump,  $11.75;  mine-run,  $9.25. 
Domestic  bituminous — West  Virginia 
splint,  $9.50;  No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $8.75; 
Millfield  lump,  $9.50;  Cannel  lump. 
$11.50.  Steam  coal— No.  6  and  No.  8 
slack,  $8.25;  No.  6  and  No.  8  mine-run, 
$8.25;  No.  8  3-in.  lump,  $8.25  to  $8.50. 


MILWAUKEE 

Better  Supplies  Cause  Easier  .Market, 
but  Stocks  Received  Are  Below  Nor- 
mal— Situation  Causes  Anxiety — Prices 
Are  Maintained. 

The  coal  situation  at  Milwaukee  is 
temporarily  easier,  because  of  a  better- 
ment in  the  flow  by  rail.  Deliveries  of 
anthracite  are  being  freely  made,  the 
small  dealers  being  allowed  more  lib- 
eral allotments. 

This  reduces  the  clamor  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  those  upon  whom  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  general  supply  rests 
are  not  in  a  very  complacent  state  of 
mind. 

With  the  month  of  June  well  ad- 
vanced and  the  supply  of  soft  coal 
thousands  of  tons  behind  the  amount 
received  last  year  up  to  this  time,  coal 
men  are  naturally  fearful  of  the  out- 
come of  the  season's  receipts  and  the 
resultant  howl  from  the  public  when 
the  coal  bins  become  exhausted. 

Everybody  connected  with  the  coal- 
handling  trade  is  busy  trying  to  loosen 
up  channels  of  supply.  April  prices 
continue  to  be  maintained.  Receipts 
thus  far  this  season  aggregate  170,278 
tons  of  anthracite  and  213,492  tons  of 
soft  coal,  against  177,980  tons  of  the 
former  and  828,853  tons  of  the  latter 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 
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DETROIT 

Shortage  of  Coal  Continues — High 
Prices  Cause  Steam-Coal  Users  To 
Delay  Buying  —  Domestic  Trade  Is 
Uneasy. 

Bituminous — Wholesalers  and  job- 
bers say  there  is  no  improvement  in 
Detroit's  coal  supply.  The  amount  of 
bituminous  coal  arriving:  in  the  city  is 
insufficient  for  the  steam  and  domestic 
trade  and  in  consequence  very  little  of 
the  stock  is  finding  its  way  to  retail 
yards. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
shipments  are  coming  from  mines  in 
Ohio  with  a  small  quantity  from  Illinois 
and  Indiana  fields.  Ohio  lump  is 
quoted  at  $7.50  per  short  ton  at  the 
mines,  with  mine-run  holding  at  about 
$7.25  and  slack  obtainable  at  $6.75  to  $7. 

With  the  coal  trade  in  its  present  con- 
dition and  the  transportation  situation 
in  such  shape  that  many  months  must 
elapse  before  anything  like  adequate 
car  supply  will  be  available,  the  jobbers 
feel  that  the  buyers  who  hold  off  hoping 
for  lower  prices  are  destined  to  meet 
with   disappointment. 

.\nthracite  —  Few  shipments  of  an- 
thracite are  arriving  in  Detroit.  Stocks 
in  yards  of  retail  dealers  have  been 
wiped  out.  With  distribution  of  next 
winter's  supply  set  back  and  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  deliveries  to  dealers 
in  quantity,  that  will  permit  an  early 
start  on  catching  up,  the  prospect  is  far 
from  encouraging  for  the  household 
consumers. 

Lake  Trade — Owing  to  insufficiency 
of  car  supply,  the  movement  of  coal  to 
Lake  loading  docks  continues  to  fall 
short  of  requirements.  Vessels  are  also 
having  much  difficulty  in  getting  fuel 
coal. 


nage  of  domestic  came  out  the  past 
week,  especially  to  points  north,  quite 
little  moving  to  the  St.  Louis  market. 

The  railroad  still  takes  nearly  all  the 
coal  produced  at  Missouri  Pacific  mines 
and  local  points  on  this  road  in  the 
South  are  hard  pressed  for  fuel. 

Locally  St.  Louis  is  strong  for  steam 
coal,  but  domestic  demand  is  somewhat 
I'ght.  Buyers  from  Michigan  and  In- 
diana, as  well  as  Chicago  and  North- 
westernpoints,  have  been  buying  coal 
here  the  past  week  at  from  $4.50@$5 
for  every  size  from  all  fields. 

The  prevailing  prices  on  outside  ship- 
ments from  the  Standard  field  have 
been  $4.50  to  $5  on  all  sizes.  The  local 
price  averages  about  $3@$3.50  on  do- 
mestic sizes,  and  $3  on  steam,  from 
both  Mt.  Olive  and  Standard  fields. 

Carterville  prices  range  anywhere 
from  $3.60@$4.50  on  domestic  sizes 
and  from  $3.25  upwards  on  steam,  de- 
pending upon  what  the  traffic  will  bear 
and  who  the  seller  happens  to  be. 

Retail  prices  advanced  25c.  on  Mt. 
Olive,  making  Carterville  $7.25@$7.50; 
Mt.  Olive  $6.25;  Standard  $5.50. 


ST.   LOUIS 

Transportation  and  Working  Condi- 
tions Show  a  Little  Improvement  — 
Strong  Call  for  Steam  Coal,  but  Do- 
mestic Demand  Is  Light — Heavy  Buy- 
ing from  the  North  and  Northwest 
Recorded. 

The  past  week  has  shown  a  little 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  transpor- 
tation and  car  supply.  The  car  supply 
in  the  past  week  has  averaged  from  35 
to  40  per  cent  on  the  trunk  lines,  but 
the  ^eater  portion  of  this  has  been 
railroad  tonnage. 

Short  working  time  continues  to 
cause  unrest  among  miners.  The  mines 
in  the  Standard  field  on  commercial 
coal  average  2J  days  and  in  the  Mt. 
Olive  field  a  trifle  over  3  days. 

Embargoes  were  effective  against 
some  Western  lines  this  past  week.  The 
terminal  at  St.  Louis  is  gradually  get- 
ting over  its  strike  troubles  and  while 
conditions  are  not  normal,  they  show 
considerable  improvement.  Abuse  of 
coal  equipment  still  continues. 

In  the  Carterville  field  a  better  ton- 


CINCINNATI 

Good  Stocks  of  Coal  on  Hand  but 
Demand  Has  Slackened — Ohio  River 
Furnished  Transportation — Prices  Are 
Steady  with  Little  Spot  Coal  Available. 

All  dealers  in  Cincinnati  have  good 
stocks  of  coal,  but  the  warm  weather 
has  slackened  the  demand.  The  Ohio 
River  has  enabled  them  to  stock  up  to 
a  great  extent.  However,  the  business 
with  the  retailers,  who  supply  the 
household  demand,  is  not  as  brisk  as 
during  the  first  months  of  the  spring. 

The  average  daily  car  supply  at  the 
mines  is  only  39  per  cent,  with  more 
than  a  normal  demand.  Furthermore, 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  coal 
that  went  to  tidewater  last  year  has 
been  shipped  to  this  territory  during 
the  present  year. 

Coal  men  state  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Ohio  River  transportation,  Cin- 
cinnati buyers  are  paying  from  two  to 
three  dollars  a  ton  less  for  coal  than 
consumers  in  other  cities. 

Operators  with  headquarters  here 
see  a  faint  shadow  of  hope  in  the  re- 
port from  the  West  Virginia  fields 
where  production  in  the  past  ten  days 
has  improved,  although  the  car  supply 
is  away  below  normal. 

Prices  seem  to  be  more  steady,  there 
being  no  reports  of  advances,  although 
they  still  are  on  quite  a  high  level. 
There  is  little  spot  coal  available  and 
that  is  being  sold  at  $7  for  mine-run 
gas  coal.  The  demand  for  steam,  gas 
and  byproduct  coal  is  enormous.  Com- 
panies are  now  only  loading  mine-run, 
as  special  sizes  bring  little  more  than 
this  grade. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  prices 
in  the  retail  field,  the  prices  quoted  on 
coal  delivered  during  the  past  week 
being  as  follows: 

Uituininous  lump J8  00(n.$8  25 

Bituniinouii  nut _. 6  75(n-   7   50 

nitumiiuniH  run-of-mino $7  23 

."^mokclCTs  lump  .  ,  ,_ 9  25 

Smokelct*.**  ruii-of-mine 8  50 

.\nthracile MOO 


COLUMBUS 

The  Coal  Trade  Does  Not  Improve — 
Lake  Situation  Is  Deplorable  —  Steam 
and  Domestic  Business  Active  and 
Prices  Are  on  the  Upgrade. 

Instead  of  getting  better,  the  coal 
trade  in  Ohio  appears  to  be  getting  in 
worse  shape.  Car  supply  in  all  of  the 
producing  fields  is  still  reduced  to  be- 
low 50  per  cent  and  as  a  result  pro- 
duction is  at  a  low  point.  Stocks  are 
being  depleted  and  large  users  are 
unable  to  accumulate  any  surplus. 

The  Lake  trade  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  producer,  shipper  and  con- 
sumer alike.  Government  officials  are 
also  taking  cognizance  of  the  situation 
with  the  likelihood  of  preferential  or- 
ders for  equipment  for  Lake  shipment. 
Records  at  all  of  the  lower  Lake  docks 
show  that  scarcely  20  per  cent  of  the 
usual  tonnage  being  moved  up  to  this 
time  has  been  started  to  the  North- 
west. 

This  presages  an  acute  shortage  in 
that  section  with  the  likelihood  of  all- 
rail  shipments  later  on.  Railroads  are 
not  equipped  for  a  heavy  all-rail  move- 
ment and  if  it  is  necessary  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  will  suff'er  because 
of  lack  of  equipment. 

Steam  business  is  active  in  every 
way.  Large  consumers  are  continuing 
their  practice  of  bidding  for  available 
tonnage  with  the  result  that  prices  are 
still  on  the  upgrade.  Plants  are  unable 
to  get  sufficient  fuel  to  run  on  full 
time  and  in  many  instances  have  had 
to  close  down  entirely. 

Prices  for  Hock.ng  mine-run  on  the 
open  market  range  from  $5  to  $7.50 
while  other  grades  are  the  same.  All 
grades  command  about  the  same  figure 
and  many  of  the  large  producers  are 
still  endeavoring  to  hold  down  the 
price.  Such  operators  cling  to  a  price 
of  $4.50  for  all  grades.  Some  prices 
are  soaring.  West  Virginia  prices  are 
higher  than  those  in  Ohio. 

Domestic  trade  is  also  active  and 
prices  are  advancing  in  sympathy  with 
the  rates  at  the  mines.  Hocking  lump 
and  mine-run  retail  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $8.50.  West  Virginia  splints 
retail  at  $9.50  and  Pocahontas  if  avail- 
able around  $10.50  to  $11.  Practically 
no  Kentucky  coal  is  coming  in. 

Production  is  slow  as  the  car  supply 
is  generally  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
normal.  The  Hocking  Valley  produced 
about  45  per  cent  last  week  while  Cam- 
bridge, Jackson  and  Crooksville  report 
less  than  40  per  cent.  Pomeroy  Bend 
had  a  slightly  better  run  with  50  per 
cent.  Eastern  Ohio  is  running  about 
35  to  40  per  cent  with  a  large  part  go- 
ing to  railroads  and  to  the  Lakes. 
Commercial  users  have  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  reduced  output. 

Prices  at  the  mines  are  as  follows: 


IIorkiriR  lump. $^ 

IlorkiriK  mino-run 4 

ll(M-kitiK  urnfniniis 4 

WoHt  N'irKiiiitt  nplint-'t.  lump 5 

Wc»,i  \'irKinin  8plint«,  mine-run 5 

\Vri*l  VirKiitiii  f^pIinU,  (tcrccnings 5 

I*or»hnntftH  lump ,.-  -  7 

Pocnliniitas  mine-run 7 

Pocfthontaf*  sciceriings 6 

Pomeroy  lump 5 

Pomeroy  mine-run.  5 


50  In  $6  50 

50  to 

6  25 

50  In 

h  25 

75  lo 

8  00 

50  In 

7  75 

50  lo 

7  75 

00  lo 

8  00 

00  to 

8  00 

75  to 

7  75 

00  lo 

7  50 

00  to 

7  50 
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CHICAGO 

Coal  Sitpplij  ImproveK  Materially — An- 
thracite and  Eastern  Coat  Moi'es  More 
Freely  Into  Chicago — The  Switchmen's 
Strike  Has  About  Straightened  Out 
Here. 

Ch'oaKo's  coal  supply  today  is  very 
much  more  substantial  than  it  was  two 
weeks  ago,  or  even  a  week  ajro,  as 
nearly  every  retail  yard,  as  well  as 
practically  every  factory,  has  enough 
coal  on  hand  to  run  them  at  least  two 
or  three  days  a  week. 

This  is  quite  a  great  change  for  the 
better,  when  one  considers  it  was  only 
two  weeks  ago  when  retailers  had  prac- 
tically no  coal  whatsoever,  and  manu- 
facturers had  just  enough  coal  to  run 
from  hour  to  hour. 

Anthracite  coal  is  moving  into  Chi- 
cago more  freely  than  heretofore  and 
this  is  also  true  of  certain  high-grade 
Eastern  coals  which  are  generally  used 
in  large  quantities  in  the  city.  The 
congestion  of  the  Eastern  seaports  is 
probably  responsible  for  this.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  arriving  in  large  enough 
quantit  es  to  take  care  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  it. 

Railroad  authorities  state  that  the 
congestion  brought  about  by  the  switch- 
men's strike  practically  has  now  been 
straightened  out  and  that  freight  is 
moving  in  a  fairly  normal  manner 
through  Chicago  terminals.  This  ought 
to  benefit  the  coal  industry  as  during 
the  strike  and  the  consequent  conges- 
tion following  the  strike  a  great  num- 
ber of  coal  cars,  both  loaded  and  empty, 
were  stranded  in  Chicago. 


western  part  of  Ohio  and  to  Canada, 
either  through  Minnesota  or  the  De- 
troit gateway. 

Operators,  as  a  rule,  frown  on  this 
long-haul  business  as  they  believe  it 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  every- 
body to  avoid  long  hauls  and  wide- 
spread distribution  of  coal-carrying 
equipment. 

There  has  not  been  much  change  in 
the  price  situation.  Some  of  the  coals, 
however,  which  were  .selling  at  around 
$G  per  ton  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  are 
now  moving  at  lower  levels.  Some  of 
the  Fianklin  County  operators  are  said 
to  be  asking  $3.90  per  ton  f.o.b.  mines 
for  their  prepared  sizes. 


MIDWEST   REVIEW 

Coal  Experiences  Slight  Lull  in  Active 
Demand — General  Car  Situation  Does 
Not  Improve  —  Long  Hauls  Do  Not 
Benefit  Matters — The  Price  Sitiiation 
Chayiges  Little. 

Owing  to  a  spell  of  hot  weather  and 
the  Republican  convention  in  Chicago, 
the  fuel  problem,  during  the  past  week, 
no  longer  occupies  the  center  of  the 
stage. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
spots  in  Indiana,  and  the  Central  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  the  car  supply  has 
been  just  as  poor  as  ever.  The  average 
for  the  fields,  not  including  the  Central 
district,  will  show  about  a  33  per  cent 
supply.  The  reason  why  the  Spring- 
field district  is  getting  a  better  supply 
than  the  rest  of  the  field  may  be  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  one  to  feel  the  effect 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's ruling  that  all  Eastern  cars  are 
to  be  returned. 

At  this  writing  operators  in  the 
Middle  West  are  not  very  optimistic  as 
to  an  improvement  in  the  car  situation 
on  account  of  the  recent  rulings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  present  great  shortage  is  due  to 
a  number  of  interesting  things.  In- 
quiries from  Eastern  states,  requesting 
quotations  on  Illinois  and  Indiana  coals 
have  been  fairly  common.  Illinois  and 
Indiana  coals,  all  grades,  have  been 
moving  into  Michigan,  to  points  in  the 


Soulh 


BIRMINGHAM 

Transportation  Conditions  Show  No 
Improvement — Operations  Handicapped 
by  Lack  of  Cars,  Local  Strikes  and 
Labor  Delinquency — Coal  Is  in  Strong 
Demand  with  Prices  Steady. 

The  condition  as  reirards  car  supply 
remains  about  stationary.  This  field  is 
expected  to  receive  some  benefit  in  this 
respect  from  the  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  instructing  the 
delivery  to  eastern  lines  from  western 
roads  of  39,600  coal  cars. 

About  2,500  of  these  cars  will  be 
available  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
for  use  in  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  and 
Alabama  fields,  and  the  supply  to  the 
former  section  should  relieve  to  some 
extent  the  constant  drain  on  the  Bir- 
mingham district  to  enable  the  Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee mines  to  equalize 
operating  time  with  Alabama. 

Delivery  of  cars  from  foreign  lines 
to  the  Illinois  Central  at  New  Orleans 
and  Chicago  will  also  enable  that  line 
to  maintain  a  better  equalization  with 
the  Frisco  and  Southern  in  serving  the 
Alabama  mines.  Mines  on  the  Southern 
and  L.  &  N.  have  been  receiving  a  fair 
quota  of  cars  where  fuel  contracts  were 
held,  but  commercial  mines  have  only 
received  about  a  50  per  cent  supply. 
Frisco  mines  have  been  served  better. 

Local  strikes  in  Walker,  Bibb  and 
Tuscaloosa  counties  have  some  dozen  or 
more  mines  partly  or  entirely  closed 
down,  and  idleness  at  these  operations 
is  curtailing  coal  production  consider- 
ably. Labor  is  slow  in  reporting  for 
work  at  active  mines,  while  there  is 
some  shortage  of  men  at  some  plants 
which  are  attempting  steady  operations. 

Steam  coal  requirements  are  much 
lai-ger  than  the  district  can  supply,  and 
the  mines  are  taking  on  but  little  new- 
business,  as  they  are  unable  to  take 
care  of  what,  they  now  have  in  hand. 
Prices  are  remaining  practically  stable, 
the  small  tonnage  available  for  spot 
buying  not  being  sufficient  to  affect 
market  conditions,  though  almost  any 
price  named  can  be  obtained  for  such 
coal.  The  market  for  domestic  sizes 
holds  good  and  the  same  general  con- 
ditions govern  the  trade  for  this  grade 
of  fuel  as  in  the  case  of  steam  coal. 


LOUISVILLE 

Car  Snpiilj/  Is  Much  Improved — GaH 
and  liy product  Coul  Is  Moving  Freely — 
Domestic  Demiuul  Light — Western  Ky. 
Steam-Coul  Market  Weakening  —  Ex- 
port Trade  Light. 

During  the  first  week  of  June  the 
Kentucky  operators  had  the  best  car 
supply  of  months,  securing  a  50  to  60 
l)er  cent  supply,  and  getting  in  three 
full  days. 

The  principal  fuel  demand  at  the 
present  time  is  for  gas  and  byproduct 
coal  which  is  moving  freely.  There  is 
also  a  stocking  demand  from  Canadian, 
Northwestern  and  Lake  regions.  There 
is  also  a  good  demand  for  coal  from 
public  utilities,  railroads  and  general 
industries. 

There  is  no  contracting  being  done 
on  present  markets,  and  practically  all 
coal  is  sold  for  spot  delivery,  and  most 
of  it  for  cash.  Demand  for  western 
Kentucky  steam  coal  has  been  slumping 
off  somewhat,  and  the  market  is 
weaker. 

Export  movement  is  comparatively 
light  due  to  shortage  of  facilities  at 
Southern  ports  for  handling,  with  the 
result  that  not  much  over  100,000  tons 
a  month  is  moving  from  Kentucky, 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  to  Charleston 
and  Savannah. 

Mines  continue  to  turn  out  little 
other  than  mine-run.  Screenings  are 
quite  scarce  and  in  big  demand.  Coal 
prices  at  the  mine  are  as  follows: 

Western 

. — KaaUTii    Krnturkj Kentucky 

Gils  Coal  Non-Gas 

$8  OOfeS  75  $7  75Cn8  40  $5  25(u  5  50 
8  00<«8  75     7  50(a8  00     4  75(a  5  DO 


Lump.. 
.\Iino-run. 
Nut  and 
alaek. 


7   75 


6  75((i  7  00     3  75(<i  4  00 


Canada 


TORONTO 

Moderate  Supplies  of  Anthracite  Are 
Coming  Fonvard  —  Bituminous  Is  Still 
Scarce  —  Fuel  Administrator  Says  In- 
dustries Must  Use  Anthracite  —  Prices 
Unsettled  and  Increasing. 

Since  the  lifting  of  the  railway  em- 
bargo conditions  have  shown  improve- 
ment. Moderate  supplies  of  anthracite 
are  coming  forward,  but  dealers  are 
still  much  behind  with  deliveries  and 
are  only  accepting  orders  at  the  price 
prevailing  when  delivered. 

Little  bituminous  has  been  received 
and  the  situation  as  regards  the  sup- 
ply for  industrial  plants  remains  seri- 
ous. H.  A.  Harrington,  provincial  Fuel 
Administrator,  made  a  trip  to  the 
American  coal  fields  in  order  to  secure 
enough  coal  to  keep  the  gas  plants  in 
Toronto  and  other  cities  in  operation, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  close 
down. 

Prices  are  variable  with  a  decided 
upward  tendency.  Present  retail  quo- 
tations for  short  tons  are  about  as 
follows: 

.Anthracite  C8£,  stove,  nut  ainj  KTate  .    ...    $15  00 

Poa 13   50 

BituminouB  steam ....  1 4  00 

Domestic  lump  I  5   00 

Canncl  14  00 
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News 
From  the  Coal  Fields 


Northern  Appalachian 

FAIRMONT 

Production  Decreases — Embargo  Is 
Placed  on  Curtis  Bay  Coal— Railroads 
Take  Large  Part  of  Coal  Output. 

Lowered  production  still  featured  the 
week  ended  June  5  in  northern  West 
Virginia,  a  pronounced  shortage  of 
cars  still  being  at  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  An  added  soui-ce  of  shortage, 
however,  was  a  suspension  of  work  on 
the  part  of  miners  on  Decoration  Day. 

Tidewater  shipments  were  somewhat 
retarded  during  the  week  due  to  an 
embargo  covering  coal  for  Curtis  Bay, 
owing  to  an  accumulation  of  about 
1,000  cars  at  the  piers.  Although  num- 
erous vessels  were  on  hand  awaiting 
cargoes,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
load  coal  as  fast  as  it  arrived.  By 
the  end  of  the  week  nearly  all  the 
tidewater  piers  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  were  under  embargo. 
~Since  traffic  has  been  resumed  on  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.R.,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  move  more  coal 
through  Brownsville,  Pa.,  so  that  more 
cars  were  being  received  in  the  early 
part  of  June  on  the  Monongahela  R.R. 
than  during  the  greater  part  of  May, 
though  the  supply  was  still  far  short 
of  requirements. 

Railroads  were  showing  no  disposi- 
tion to  cease  assigning  a  large  part  of 
the  limited  car  supply  to  mines  loading 
railroad  fuel,  and  consequently  during 
the  first  week  of  June,  in  the  Fairmont 
as  well  as  in  other  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia fields,  the  carriers  were  securing 
the  lion's  share  of  the  coal  produced, 
leaving  a  comparatively  small  volume 
available  for  shipment  to  commercial 
consumers. 

There  was  little  or  no  increase  in  the 
volume  of  western  or  Lake  shipments. 


maximum  specified.  Two  or  three 
sellers  have  quoted  a  flat  price  of  $12. 

The  spot  market  is  a  shade  easier  in 
tone,  but  prices  are  not  quotable  at 
materially  lower  levels.  The  spot  mar- 
ket is  quotable  at  $14.50@$15  for  fur- 
nace and  $15@$15.50  for  foundry,  per 
net  ton  at  ovens,  against  $15  for  fur- 
nace and  $16  for  foundry  quoted  a 
week  ago. 

Car  supplies  in  the  Connellsville 
region  continue  to  increase,  but  at  quite 
a  slow  rate.  The  supplies  of  cars  at 
coal  mines  furnishing  byproduct  coals 
seem  to  have  increased  more  than  the 
supplies  for  loading  coke  in  the  Con- 
nellsville region,  for  the  byproduct 
ovens  are  now  operating  fairly  well. 

The  Courier  reports  coke  production 
in  the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Con- 
nellsville region  in  the  week  ended  June 
5  at  189,580  tons,  an  increase  of  2,852 
tons.  The  showing  is  quite  favorable 
in  its  way  since  the  week  included 
Memorial  Day. 


PITTSBURGH 

Empty  Cars  Are  Not  Being  Moved 
Promptly — Little  Coal  Offered  in  Open 
Market  —  Coal  Consumers  Are  Buying 
Railroad  Cars. 

Car  supplies  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
district  continue  to  increase,  but  at  a 
slow  rate.  All  the  railroads  are  func- 
tioning better,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
nearly  normal,  the  Pennsylvania  not 
far  from  normal,  and  the  Pittsburgh  & 


Lake     Erie    at    a    much    better    rate, 
though  still  quite  far  from  normal. 

There  is  still  complaint  among  ship- 
pers that  railroads  are  not  getting  the 
best  results  from  their  equipment,  the 
difficulty  not  being  wholly  a  shortage 
of  ordinary  labor.  For  illustration,  a 
certain  fairly  large  blast-furnace  in- 
terest in  the  valley  has  had  no  trouble 
in  shipping  pig  iron,  or  in  getting  iron 
ore  in  and  little  difficulty  in  getting 
coke,  but  it  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  the  railroad  to  re- 
move empty  cars  after  unloading. 

While  coal  production  has  increased, 
the  insistence  of  buyers  has  also  in- 
creased, and  producers  are  so  well  tied 
up  by  contract  requirements  that  they 
have  little  coal  to  offer  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, the  consequence  being  that  prices 
have  soared  still  higher. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past 
few  days  when  buyers  were  not  cer- 
tain of  finding  even  steam  coal  at  under 
$10,  while  $9  seems  to  be  about  the 
lowest  price  that  has  been  secured  on 
any  grade. 

Promises  of  early  deliveries  might  be 
had  at  considerably  lower  prices,  but 
the  buyers  who  make  the  market  now 
require  car  numbers,  and  for  spot  ship- 
ment (with  car  numbers)  the  market 
is  quotable  at  $9@$10  per  net  ton  at 
mine,  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  feeling  among  large  coal  con- 
sumers that  there  is  no  assurance  of 
good  railroad  service,  even  when  the 
roads  are  fully  manned  and  in  com- 
mand of  their  equipment,  is  shown  by 
the  following  car  orders  lately  placed 
by  coal  consumers:  Koppers  Co.,  1,000 
cars;  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
500  cars;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  1,000 
cars;  International  Harvester  Co.,  500 
cars;  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  200  cars.  All 
these  concerns  operate  byproduct  cok- 
ing plants. 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Ftirnace  Coke  Contracting  Begins  on 
i-to-l  Rati/)  — Spot  Prices  Remain 
High — Byproduct  Oven  Production  In- 
creases Faster  Than  Beehive. 

Contracting  in  furnace  coke  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year  has  begun,  with 
the  closing  of  about  25,000  tons  a 
month  on  the  basis  of  a  4-to-l  ratio, 
against  basic  pig  iron  at  valley  fur- 
naces, now  quotable  at  $43.50,  a  price 
that  would  make  the  coke  on  such  con- 
tracts $10.87. 

These  contracts  provide  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  $12,  so  that  if  iron  went 
above  $48  there  would  be  no  further 
advance  in  coke,  while  there  is  also  a 
minimum  for  coke. 

Some  sellers  would  quote  a  4-to-l 
ratio    but    would    refuse    to    have    any 


Estimates  of  Production 

From  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 


1920 


May 


22* 

Daily  average .  . . 

May  2% 

Daily  average  -  ■  ■ 

.lune  5c 

Daily  averaged. 


Wook 

9,24(1, noo 

1.541.000 
9.548.000 
1.591,000 
9, 1  38,000 
1,650.000 


Calendar  Year 

tnDate 
202.358.000 

1.655.000 
21  1,906.000 

1,652,000 
221,043,000 

1.650,000 


—   I9l9(<i)- 


Werk 
8,724,000 
1.454,000 
7,938,000 
1,498.000 
8,927,000 
1,488,000 


Calendar  Year 

to  Date 

167.139,000 

1,367.000 

175,077.1100 

1, 37 'linn 

1 84,004, IIUQ 

1,377.000 


ANTHRACITE 


1920 


Week 

1.797.000 

1.834.000 

June  I   ..'. 1.510.000 


May  22. 
Mav  296. 


Calendar  Year 
1o  Date 
33.053.000 
34.888.000 
36.398.000 


19I9(.>)   . 

CaliMuiiir  Year 
to  Date 
30.351.000 
31,649,000 
33.351.000 


BEEHIVE  COKE 


United  States  Total 


.lune  5                   Mav  29                 June  7                         1920  1919 

|920r                      1920':                      1919                        to  Date  to  Date  <i 

413,000                427.000                271.000                 9.343.000  8.653.000 
.1  Lens  one  day'n  produrtion  during  New  \  enr'n  week  to  eciualiic  number  of  days  eovemi  for 

tlie  two  yearn.    (I.)  Revised  from  last  report,    (c)  .Subject  to  revision.  (</)  Counting  \l«morial  Day 

a»  half  a  working  day. 

(All  figures  in  net  tons.) 
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NORTHEAST  KENTUCKY 

Cars  Are  Far  Less  Plentiful  on  L.  &  N. 
Than  on  C.  &  O.— One-Third  of  Big 
Sand;/  Tonnage  Goes  to  the  Lakes — Use 
of  Assigned  Cars  Disturbs  Operators. 

Less  coal  was  mined  in  the  North- 
east Kentui'ky  field  at  the  outset  of 
June  than  was  the  case  for  a  similar 
period  during  the  greater  part  of  May, 
only  110,240  tons  being  produced  out 
of  a  possible  total  of  21)4,760  tons,  leav- 
ing a  gross  production  loss  of  184,520 
tons.  A  scarcity  of  cars  was  respon- 
sible for  a  loss  of  179,530  tons. 

While  there  was  little  change  in  the 
car  supply  situation  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  R.  R.,  there  was  a  decided 
change  in  the  situation  on  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  cars  being  far  less 
plentiful  on  the  latter  road  than  on  the 
C.  &  O.  It  is  stated  that  L.  &  N.  mines 
were  limited  to  a  supply  equal  to  about 
one-third  of  requirements. 

An  increased  Lake  movement  was  in 
evidence  throughout  the  week  in  the 
Northeast  Kentucky  field,  it  being 
estimated  that  fully  one-third  of  the 
Big  Sandy  tonnage  at  least  was  being 
billed  to  Lake  points.  As  the  result  of 
the  increased  Lake  movement,  not  so 
much  coal  was  shipped  to  tidewater. 

What  continued  to  disturb  many  com- 
panies in  the  field  was  the  large  number 
of  assigned  cars,  all  mines  loading  rail- 
road fuel  having  an  ample  supply  of 
empties;  while  on  the  other  hand  com- 
mercial-loading mines  in  many  instances 
were  forced  to  shut  down  because  of 
lack  of  equipment  for  loading. 


LOGAN  AND  TH ACKER 

Car  Supply  Improves  in  Second  Week 
of  June — Lake  Shipments  Increase  and 
Tonnage  to  Tide  Is  Embargoed — 
Efforts  to  Organize  Thacker  Field 
Interfere  icith  Output. 

While  no  direct  benefits  were  de- 
rived from  the  new  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regulations  govern- 
ing the  movement  of  cars  to  the  East, 
during  the  week  ended  June  5,  in  the 
Logan  field,  there  was  unquestionably 
an  improvement  during  the  following 
week  in  the  car  supply. 

However,  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
duce any  more  coal  in  the  first  week 
of  June  than  it  had  been  during  a 
similar  period  in  April  and  May,  the 
output  for  the  entire  week  reaching 
only  142,000  tons;  while  on  the  other 
hand  production  losses  amounted  to 
between  250,000  and  275,000  tons.  In 
other  words  there  was  only  about  a  35 
per  cent  output. 

Slides  on  the  C.  &  0.  leading  into 
the  Logan  field,  as  well  as  on  the  main 
line,  were  factors  in  reducing  produc- 
tion in  addition  to  the  poor  car  supply, 
eastern  shipments  of  course  being  en- 
tirely suspended  toward  the  end  of  the 
week. 

More  than  92  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ing time  of  mines  in  the  Logan  field 
•was  taken  up  in  loading  assigned  cars. 


There  was  a  perceptible  increase  in 
Lake  shipments  during  the  first  week 
of  June,  but  at  the  same  time  tide- 
water tonnage  was  heavy.  However, 
early  in  the  second  week  of  June, 
Logan  coal  was  debarred  from  tide- 
water because  of  an  embargo  growing 
out  of  the  slides  (of  the  preceding 
week)   on  the  C.  &  O. 

Losses  in  production  were  steadily 
mounting  in  the  Thacker  field  at  the 
advent  of  June  largely  because  of  the 
organization  campaign  which  is  beiiiv 
waged  here  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, total  losses  aggregating  in  the 
neighborhood    of    150,000   tons. 

There  has  been  a  suspension  of  oper- 
ations at  many  mines  as  a  result  of 
the  attempt  to  organize  the  field  and 
that  was  responsible  during  the  first 
week  of  June  for  a  loss  in  production 
said  to  be  in  excess  of  50,000  tons. 
However,  the  loss  was  even  larger 
from  a  car  shortage,  amounting  to  ap- 
pro.ximately  80,000  tons. 

Production  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  system  as  a  whole  was  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  improvement  during 
the  first  week  of  June  though  still  be- 
low normal.  During  this  period  the 
road  handled  on  its  system  a  total  of 
9,528  cars,  or  about  476,400  tons. 

NEW  RIVER  AND  WINDING  GULF 

Car  Supply  A  verages  About  1,0  Per  Cent 
for  First  Week  of  June — Coal  Goes  to 
Tide — Coke  Is  Shipped  West — Trans- 
portation on  the  Virginian  Is  Sub- 
iiormal. 

Operators  of  the  New  River  and 
Winding  Gulf  fields  found  little  or  no 
encouragement  during  the  first  week 
of  June,  since  satisfactory  operation 
of  the  mines  was  possible  only  twice 
during  the  weekly  period,  cars  being 
so  scarce  during  the  other  four  days 
that  it  was  impossible  to  operate  more 
than  the  fraction  of  a  day. 

The  car  supply  for  the  week  did  not 
average  over  40  per  cent,  that  measur- 
ing the  production  of  the  field.  On 
Saturday  a  slide  at  Montgomery  had 
its  baneful  eflFect  on  operations  in  the 
field. 

As  far  as  the  movement  of  New  River 
coal  was  concerned,  shipments  were 
mostly  for  tidewater,  Inland  East  ship- 
rrents  consisting  mostly  of  prepared 
sizes.  No  attempt  was  made  by  pro- 
ducers to  ship  enough  coal  westward 
to  amount  to  anything,  not  even  to 
the  Lakes,  and  it  is  stated  that  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  small  western 
movement  until  it  is  possible  to  secure 
the  quick  return  of  equipment  from  the 
West. 

Coke  was  being  shipped,  however, 
mostly  to  Western  markets.  Some  op- 
erators were  of  the  opinion  that  coke 
prices  might  recede,  owing  to  lowered 
prices  on  pig  iron.  If  such  was  the 
case  it  had  no  effect  on  New  River  coal, 
no  reduction  in  the  price  of  that  x:oal 
being  recorded. 

Mines  in  the  Winding  Gulf  field  were 
still  handicapped  owing  to  the  fact  that 
transportation  conditions  on  the  Virgin- 
ian Ry.  were  sub-normal  following  the 
strike  of  Princeton  shopmen.     However 


it  was  stated  that  the  strike  situation 
had  undergone  improvement. 


POCAHONTAS  AND  TUG  RIVER 

Eniptie»  Come  in  from  the  West  and 
Increase  N.  &  W.  Output — Fancy 
Prices  Are  Offered  for  Spot  Coal — 
Contract  Coal  Sells  for  About  %5 — 
Properties  Change  Hands. 

Production  in  Norfolk  &  Western 
territory  was  on  a  somewhat  larger 
.scale  during  the  first  week  of  June  than 
bad  been  true  at  any  time  since  the 
middle  of  .-Vpril.  the  improvement  in 
conditions  following  an  augmented  car 
supply,  resulting  from  an  increase  in 
the  delivery  of  empties  from  the  West. 

Coal  Loading  in  the  Tug  River  field 
for  the  week  ended  June  5  totalled 
75,450  net  tons.  It  was  pronounced  the 
best  output  in  two  months. 

Prices  even  in  excess  of  $9  a  ton 
are  reported  as  having  been  offered  for 
coal  to  tidewater  but  there  is  only  an 
exceedingly  small  amount  of  coal  not 
under  contract.  Operators  say  that  by 
far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  best  coal  in 
the  Tug  River  field  is  tied  up  at  a  price 
not  in  excess  of  $5  a  ton. 

Spot  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  field 
was  bringing  at  least  $9  a  ton.  How- 
e\er,  there  was  little  spot  coal  avail- 
able even  at  that  amount.  Contract 
cral  was  being  shipped  at  approxi- 
mately $4  a  ton  less  than  the  spot  prices 
offered.  There  was  at  the  outset  of 
June  no  let  up  in  the  demand. 


KANAWHA 

Slides  on  C.  &  O.  and  Decoration  Day 
Cut  Down  Output — Shipnients  to  Tide 
Dfecrease,  and  More  Coal  Goes  to  Lakes. 

Slips  and  slides  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  R.R.  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  June  played  havoo  with  production 
in  the  Kanawha  field,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  furnish  any  mines  with  cars 
on  Saturday  or  to  move  any  coal  in 
the  area  affected. 

Not  only  was  trafl^c  completely 
blocked  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  &  0. 
but  branch  lines  were  also  affected  so 
that  production  was  seriously  affected 
in  the  Cabin  Creek  area  and  in  the 
Logan  area.  Between  a  holiday  partly 
observed  on  May  31 — Decoration  Day 
— and  the  slides  already  mentioned  it 
was  an  extremely  poor  production  week 
in  the  Kanawha   field. 

Tidewater  shipnients  were  not  quite 
so  heavy  as  they  had  been  in  previous 
weeks,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was 
an  increase  from  some  mines  at  least 
in  the  amount  of  coal  being  shipped 
to  the  Lakes,  the  percentage  of  Lake 
shipnients  being  estimated  at  23  or  24 
per  cent.  General  western  shipments, 
however,  were  slightly  retarded  by  em- 
bargoes applying  to  consignments  to 
certain  Western  markets. 

What  further  cut  down  the  equip- 
ment for  use  at  mines  shipping  com- 
mercial coal  was  the  large  number  of 
cars  being  assigmed  for  railroad-fuel 
loading,  the  assigned-car  practice  in 
the  Kanawha  region  a?  well  as  in  other 
regions  having  become  extremely  per- 
nicious in  the  opinion  of  operators. 
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SOUTHERN    ILLINOIS   FIELD 

Jefferson  Cotinty  Men  Are  Drilling  for 
Coal — Franklin  County  Opey-ators  Are 
Erecting  Houses — /.  C.  Strike  Affects 
Franklin  County  Fields. 

Drilling  for  coal  in  a  field  that  has 
never  been  prospected  is  now  in  prog- 
ress in  Jefferson  County.  The  hole  is 
being  sunk  a  few  miles  west  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  the  prospecting  is  being 
done  on  land  under  lease  to  local  par- 
ties. The  sale  of  the  field  is  assured 
should  the  seam  prove  to  be  thick 
enough  to  pay  for  mining.  A  good 
seam  of  coal  has  been  found  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  edge  of  this  county,  but 
the  test  hole  there  was  the  first  ever 
sunk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
operations. 

The  Bell  &  ZoUer  Mining  Co.  is  erect- 
ing a  large  number  of  houses  at  Zeigler, 
in  Franklin  County,  to  take  care  of  the 
increasing  number  of  miners  needed  by 
the    rapid    development   of    the    No.    2 


shaft  of  this  company.  Other  large 
operators  in  the  Franklin  County  field 
are  considering  this  method  of  provid- 
ing homes  for  their  men,  as  local  par- 
ties are  not  inclined  to  invest  money 
in  rental  property  under  the  present 
excessive  cost  of  construction. 

The  strike  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.R. 
switchmen  at  Duquoin,  Carbondale  and 
Centralia,  who  came  out  the  second 
time  recently,  has  resulted  in  shutting 
down  many  mines  in  that  section,  and 
has  affected  the  already  serious  car 
shortage  in  the  Franklin  County  fields. 
The  repair  men  and  clerks  have  also 
joined  the  switchmen  and  the  walkout 
is  seriously  affecting  all  mines  depend- 
ing on  the  Illinois  Central  for  a  car 
supply. 

The  Lewis  mine  at  Pinckneyville,  in 
Perry  County,  property  of  the  Hale 
Coal  Co.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  of  un- 
known origin  recently.  The  tipple  and 
superstructure  were  a  total  loss.  This 
property  was  recently  remodeled  and 
improved,  and  was  the  main  source  of 
supply  for  local  dealers.  It  is  unde- 
cided at  this  time  whether  the  property 
will  be  rebuilt. 


SENTIMENT  OF  ST.   LOUIS 
COAL  MEN 

Frelinghiiysen  Bill  Is  Discussed — Mem- 
bers Are  Opjxised  to  If  as  Outlined — 
Straw  Vote  Is  Taken. 

As  to  how  the  coal  men  in  the  Middle 
West  feel  in  connection  with  the  sea- 
sonal rates  on  coal,  as  proposed  by  the 
Frelinghuysen  bill,  was  evidenced  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Coal 
Club,  when  a  straw  vote  was  taken  to 
ascertain  the  sentiment. 

Only  one  member  of  all  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  was  in  favor 
of  the  bill  as  proposed. 

Many  of  the  members  were  of  the 
opinion  that  something  along  those 
lines  might  be  worked  out  to  advantage, 
but  not  as  outlined  in  that  bill.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  those  present,  as  taken 
in  the  straw  vote,  that  the  i-ailroads 
and  the  distribution  of  coal  should  be 
let  alone  and  not  interfered  with  by  the 
Government  until  the  railroads  and  the 
coal  men  were  unable  to  properly  con- 
duct their  own  business.  This  bill  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  sub-committee 
of  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee. 


Important  Events  of  the  Coal  Industry  During  May 


[The  bracketed  figures  in  the  text 
refer  to  the  number  and  the  page 
of  the  volume  in  which  references 
to  the  matter  may  be  found  and 
should  the  reader  desire  further  in- 
formation he  can  obtain  it  in  the 
place  indicated]. 

May  4 — A  wage-scale  agreement  is 
reached  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  be- 
tween the  scale  committees  repre- 
senting the  operators  and  miners 
of  the  eastern  Ohio  field  fXVII, 
1017] — Freight-train  crews  on  the 
Morgantown  &  Kingwood  R.R.,  a 
coal  carrier  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia, go  on  strike  demanding  an 
8-hr.  day   [XVII,   1058]. 

May  5 — At  a  meeting  of  the  Sen- 
ate Frelinghuysen  sub-committee, 
Middle-West  consumers  support 
seasonal  freight  rates  [XVII, 
1000] — Illinois  coal  operators  who 
were  indicted  at  Indianapolis  a 
few  weeks  ago,  for  violating  the 
Lever  .\ct,  bring  individual  suit 
in  Chicago,  asking  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  be  restrained  from 
prosecuting  them  further  [XVII, 
1001]. 

May  7 — Operators  and  miners  meet 
at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  to  consider 
scales  for  deadwork  in  northern 
W.  Va.   [XVII.  10.59]. 

May  8 — President  Wilson  issues  an 
order  directing  the  Council  of  Nat- 
ional Defense  to  take  over  the  rec- 
ords of  the  War  Labor  Board  and 
complete  any  unfinished  business 
[XVII,  1037]. 

May  12 — The  sub-committee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mittee favorably  reports  the  Fre- 
linghuysen bill  to  establish  sea- 
sonal coal  transportation  rates 
[XVII,  1042]. 

May  13 — The  sub-committee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee reports  favorably  the  Poin- 
dexter  anti-strike  bill  for  rail- 
roads [XVII,  1042]. 

May  19 — Miners  at  plant  of  Con- 
sumers' Coal  Co.,  at  Downs,  Mar- 
ion County,  W.  Va.,  strike  follow- 
ing discharge  of  three  miners  for 
loading  dirty  coal  [XVII,  1169]. 

May  20 — Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission issues  orders  to  relieve 
freight  congestion.  Of  special  im- 
portance is  the  order  relating  to 
the  relocation  of  open  top  cars 
from  western  to  eastern  ten-itory 
[XVII,  1116]. 

May  21 — U.  S.  Senate  passes  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  bill  [XVII, 
116.5]. 

May  22 — President  Wilson  issues 
ultimatum  to  anthracite  operators 
and  miners  forbidding  strike  in 
anthracite  mines.  He  ynW  appoint 
a  commission  to  consider  a  wage 
increase  if  necessary  [XVII,  1116] 
— A  wage  agreement  is  concluded 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  between  the 
mine  operators  and  mine  workers 
[XVII.  1169]. 

May  24^Matewan  men  implicated 
in  connection  with  death  of  Bald- 
win-Felts detectives  and  otners 
are  arrested  [XVII,  1170]  Di- 
rector General  of  Railroads  makes 
public  a  report  of  the  financing 
of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administra- 


tion. History  of  the  financing  of 
the  railroads  is  given  from  the 
beginning  of  Federal  control  on 
Jan.  1,  1918  [XVII,  1150]— Min- 
ers employed  by  the  Vandalia  Coal 
Co.,  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  strike 
because  the  company  assessed  and 
collected  from  them  a  fine  of  $1 
each  for  failing  to  report  for  work 
Saturday  May   15    [XVII,  1215]. 

May  25-27 — National  Coal  Associa- 
tion holds  its  annual  meeting  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  [XVII,  1161- 
1164] — Joint  convention  of  district 
No.  11,  strip  mine  operators  and 
miners  of  Indiana,  adjourns.  Most 
of  workers'  demands  granted 
[XVII,   1166]. 

May  26 — .Judge  A.  B.  Anderson,  of 
the  Indiana  District  Federal  Court, 
overi-ules  demurrer  of  Charles  E. 
Hughes  to  quash  indictment  in 
case  of  57  bituminous  operators 
and  miners,  declaring  Section  9 
of  Lever  Act  constitutional  [XVII, 
1166] — Seven  men  said  to  be 
union  organizers  are  arrested  on 
Pond  Creek  Pike  County,  Ky. 
[XVII,  1215]. 

May  27— Officials  of  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  request  the 
operators  of  the  Williamson,  W. 
Va.,  field  to  negotiate  with  them 
regarding  the  organization  of  the 
Williamson  field  [XVII,  1216]  — 
Mine  workers  at  tri-district  con- 
vention in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  ac- 
cept President  Wilson's  offer  to 
appoint  an  arbitration  committee 
to  settle  the  anthracite-  wage  dis- 
pute [XVII,  1170]. 


Mine 
and  Conipanv 

News 


ALABAMA 

(iadsden— W.  L.  Smith,  of  Gadsden, 
ami  associatos,  are  understood  to  be 
iirrantjinji:  plans  for  the  development 
of  a  coal  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Boaz, 
Ala.  Modern  machinery  and  equipment 
will  be  installed,  and  electric  power  will 
be  utilized  wherever  feasible.  The 
plans  include  the  construction  of  a 
large  number  of  homes  for  miners' 
dwellings. 

Birmingham — The  remaining  block 
of  60  Semet-Solvay  ovens  at  the  plant 
of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
has  been  charged  and  is  now  produc- 
ing coke  and  byproducts.  The  120 
ovens  at  this  plant  will  provide  suffi- 
cient coke  for  the  separation  of  all  the 
furnaces  of  the  company,  consuming 
2.500  tons  of  coal  per  day;  the  plant 
will  displace  about  1,500  beehive  ovens 
Ic'cated  at  the  different  coal  mines  of 
the  company  in  this  district.  The  oven 
plrnt  will  also  generate  electric  power 
for  the  equipment  at  all  the  coal  and 
ore  mines  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  com- 
pany, transmission  lines  now  being 
strung  and  machinery  placed  at  all  its 
operations  in  the  district  to  supplant 
steam  power. 


tramway    through    the   eastern    part   of 
the  town  to  connect  with  the  Southern 

Ry- 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago — Contract  for  the  new  steel 
tipple  for  the  Jackson  Coal  Co.,  at  Hal- 
lidayboro — the  old  structure  of  which 
was  reecntly  destroyed  by  fire — was 
placed  with  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co., 
of  Chicago,  who  has  already  erected  a 
steel  head  frame  and  temporary  weigh 
box  and  screens. 

This  piece  of  reconstruction  work  has 
been  one  of  the  fast  jobs  of  the  State. 
The  new  tipple  when  fully  completed 
will  be  equipped  with  Marcus  screens 
and  shaker  loading  booms,  and  will  be 
one  of  the  fine  installations  of  the  State. 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis — The  Globe  Coal  Min- 
ing Co.,  operating  at  Rogers,  six  miles 
east  of  Petersburg,  Ind.,  is  building  a 
railroad  switch  half  a  mile  long  in 
order  to  get  into  its  coal  property.  .The 
company  also  is  constructing  what  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  coal  mines 
in  southern  Indiana.  Two  stripping 
machines  are  being  used  to  move  earth 
away   from   the   railroad   right-of-way. 

The  Gladstone  Coal  Co.,  near  Peters- 
burg, Ind.,  is  installing  electric  haul- 
age and  power,  which  will  increase  the 
daily  capacity  of  the  mine  from  400 
tons  to  1,500  tons. 

Officials  of  the  Wulfman  Coal  Co., 
operating  near  Winslow,  Ind.,  have 
been  given  the  right  to  build  a  steam 


KENTUCKY 

.Manchester — The  Cumberland  & 
Manchester  R.  R.  Co.,  which  is  operat- 
ing a  line  tapping  rich  coal  fields,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $50,000  to 
$500,000,  and  plans  eventually  to  con- 
struct several  spurs. 

Louisville — .■\mong  the  new  coal  com- 
punies  formed  recently  in  Kentucky  are 
the  following:  The  Jacks  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  of  Prestonburg,  with  a  capiuii  of 
$200,000,  has  been  incorporated  by,  A. 
J.  Johnson,  James  Salisbury  and  J.  W. 
Shober.  The  Porter  Mining  Co.,  of 
Ashland,  with  a  capital  of  $1.50,000 
has  been  incorporated  by,  S.  S.  Porter, 
J.  E.  Long.  Fred  Blackburn,  and  Dr. 
M.  M.  Collins.  The  Apex  Coal  Co.,  of 
VVhitesburg,  of  which  R.  F.  Haskins, 
of  the  Diamond  Block  Coal  Co.,  near 
Hazard,  Ky.,  is  the  head,  is  planning 
to  install  a  plant  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  500  tons,  on  the  Craft  property  near 
Millstone,  Ky.,  in  the  Elkhom  field. 

Lynch — Converting  a  mountain  wil- 
derness of  Kentucky  into  a  thriving  and 
modern  mining  town  in  less  than  three 
years  was  the  achievement  of  the 
United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
here,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

Some  18,000  acres  of  coal  lands  were 
purchased  by  the  company  and  on  Sept. 
1,  1917,  the  first  workmen  arrived  to 
lay  out  the  town  and  open  the  mines. 
The  company  built  its  own  railroad  out 
of  Benham. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  operation 
is  that  the  mines  are  electrically 
lighted. 

The  projects  planned  by  the  company 
include  two  miles  of  concrete  streets 
from  the  Benham  line  to  the  upper  end 
of  Lynch.  Macadamized  roads  will  be 
built  in  the  town,  fences  constructed 
around  the  houses,  sewerage  installed, 
and  a  large  grammar  school  and  bank 
built.  A  hospital  has  been  recently 
built  for  the  benefit  of  the  7,000  or  8,- 
000  employees  of  the  company. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
500,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  be  worked 
here.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  2,- 
500,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pitt-ston — William  P.  Jennings,  super- 
intendent of  the  PIttston  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  recently  ap- 
peared before  members  of  the  Mine  Cave 
Bureau  of  PIttston  and  assured  that  or- 
ganization  that  the   company   will   not 


only  repair  all  damage  occa.sioned  by 
recent  surface  subsidence  In  upper 
PIttston,  but  will  see  that  no  further 
damage  is  done  streets  of  the  city  and 
will  likewise  file  maps  of  Its  under- 
ground workings  as  required  by  a  city 
ordinance. 

.A  warrant  was  Issued  under  Section 
G  of  the  Davis  act  of  191.3,  which  makes 
il  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion engaged  In  the  mining  of  coal  to 
damage  streets  or  public  thoroughfares 
by  surface  subsidences  through  failure 
to  leave  ade(|uate  supports. 

Conviction  under  the  act  calls  for  a 
fine  of  $1,000  or  a  maximum  sentence 
of  90  days  In  the  county  jail  or  both  at 
the  discretion  of  the  committing  mag- 
istrate. 

The  cave  which  resulted  in  the  is- 
suing of  the  warrant  occurred  recently 
in  the  Curtis  Street  slope  of  the  No. 
9  colliery  of  the  Pennsylvania  company 
and  damaged   Wllford   Street. 

Three  months  ago  the  Scranton-Pltts- 
ton  Coal  Co.  was  brought  into  the 
Luzerne  County  Court  for  failure  to 
file  maps.  The  court  held  that  the  ordi- 
nance was  legal  and  directed  the  com- 
pany to  comply.  To  date  the  company 
has  not  filed  Its  maps  and  as  a  result 
operations   have   been   suspended. 

Wilkes  -  Barre  —  Extensive  improve- 
ments are  now  under  way  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna Collieries  Co.,  including  sink- 
ing new  shafts  at  the  Richards  and  the 
Pennsylvania  colleries,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  new  breaker  to  prepare 
coal  from  both  operations  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  power  plant.  The  breaker, 
which  will  be  of  steel  construction,  will 
have  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  of  clean 
coal  a  day  and  will  replace  the  break- 
ers at  the  Pennsylvania  and  Richards 
collieries.  The  power  house  will  have 
a  boiler  capacity  of  12,000  hp.  and  an 
electrical  capacity  of  9,000  kw.  The 
transmission  line  will  be  double  and  will 
have  a  total  length  of  40,000  ft. 

L'niontown — The  sale  of  2,600  acres 
of  Greene  County  coal,  for  a  considera- 
tion of  almost  $3,000,000  to  the  W.  J. 
Rainey  interests  by  the  Youghlogheny 
&  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  Is  reported  to  have 
been  concluded  in  Pittsburgh.  The  prop- 
erty, located  In  what  is  known  as  the 
Clarksville  tract  In  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  Greene  County,  brought  $1,180 
per  acre  which  is  said  to  be  a  new  high 
figure  for  coal  lands  in  that  section  of 
Greene  County.  The  tract  Is  located 
along  Ten  Mile  Creek.  The  purchase  is 
being  made  by  the  W.  J.  Rainey  inter- 
ests, It  Is  understood,  to  provide  a  re- 
ser%'e  source  of  fuel  for  the  byproduct 
plant  of  the  Rainey-Wood  company  In 
the     eastern      Pennsvlvania     territory. 
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Johnstown — The  A.  B.  Crichton  Coal 
Co.  is  understood  to  have  completed 
negotiations  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
holdings  and  property  of  the  Chaffee 
Coal  Co.,  in  the  Upper  Potomac  field, 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Westernport, 
Md.,  for  a  consideration  of  about 
$500,000.  The  property  comprises  about 
2,000  acres  of  coal  lands,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  new  owner  is  plan- 
ning for  extensive  improvements  and 
enlargements  to  provide  a  capacity  of 
about  1,500  tons  daily,  or  more  than 
double  the  present  output. 

Mercer — Enoch  W.  Filer  and  William 
Jenkins,  who  have  been  operating  the 
Pardoe  mines  under  charter  held  by 
the  Mercer  Mining  Co.,  for  the  past 
three  years  under  a  lease,  have  pur- 
chased the  mines  from  the  Mercer  Min- 
ing Co.  and  are  planning  to  make  im- 
provements including  a  new  shaft  and 
other   developments. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham. — Additional  men  have 
been  employed  by  the  Bellingham  Coal 
Mines  Co.  and  its  output  increased  to 
500  tons.  By  next  fall  the  daily  output 
is  expected  to  be  700  tons.  The  market 
outlook  is  promising  and  the  company's 
product  is  growing  in  popularity.  The 
company  is  constructing  a  car  shop  and 
repair  house  and  is  building  its  own 
mine  cars.  It  is  also  extending  its  spur 
track. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Williamson — The  Williamson  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  has  been  purchased  by  A.  H. 
Land,  J.  L.  Dickinson  and  others.  The 
purchase  includes  all  the  holdings  of 
the  company  in  the  Williamson  field 
and  in  Kentucky.  The  considei-ation 
involved  was  approximately  $150,000. 
The  present  output  of  the  mines  of  the 
Williamson  company  amounts  to  about 
30,000  tons  a  month.  The  new  owners, 
however,  will  probably  make  a  number 
of  improvements  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Morgantown— The  Gaston  Run  Coal 
Co.  has  increased  its  capital  from  .$50,- 
000  to  $103,000,  for  general  business 
expansion.  Ernest  H.  Gilbert  is  pres- 
ident. 

Fairmont — The  Tarr  Coal  Co.  is  get- 
ting ready  to  make  improvements  that 
will  increase  the  production  of  its  mine 
on  the  West  Fork  River  between  this 
city  and  Monongah.  The  Tarr  com- 
pany operates  six  mines  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and   West  Virginia. 

Glen  White— The  E.  E.  White  Coal 
Co.,  the  largest  producer  on  the  Vir- 
ginian Ry.,  announces  that  it  expects 
to  sink  four  shafts  in  Raleigh  and 
Wyoming  counties. 

Huntington — Operations  on  a  large 
scale  will  be  conducted  in  both  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  by  the  Logan- 
Elkhom  Coal  Corporation.  The  capi- 
talization of  the  company  has  been 
fixed  at  $1..500,000.  It  will  operate  in 
Lo;.;an  County,  W.  Va.,  and  in  Letcher 
County,    Ky.     Those   principally    inter- 


ested in  the  new  company  are:  J.  K. 
Parsons  and  A.  R.  Parsons,  of  Mallory, 
W.  Va.;  A.  F.  Parsons  and  Ettie  Par- 
sons of  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  W.  S. 
Peters  of  Seco,  Ky. 

The  Overseas  Coal  Co.,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  en- 
gage in  general  coal  mining  operations 
in  Lincoln,  Cabell,  Logan  and  Boone 
counties.  It  is  understood  that  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  will  be  installed 
for  active  work  at  an  early  date.  H. 
K.  Marcum  and  J.  W.  Tague  head  the 
company. 

Charleston — Smokeless  coal  land  in 
Fayette  County  is  to  be  developed  by 
the  Kettle  Run  Coal  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters in  this  city,  the  new  concern 
having  a  capitalization  of  $150,000. 
Principally  interested  in  the  new  com- 
pany are:  T.  C.  Beury,  J.  A.  Thayer,  A. 
S.  Guthrie,  E.  H.  McNeil  and  John  W. 
Fry,  all  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Three  companies  to  act  as  selling 
agencies  for  Pike  County,  Ky.,  coal,  and 
Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  coal,  have  been 
organized  by  E.  L.  Bailey,  of  William- 
son; E.  H.  Sudduth,  of  Welch  and 
others.  The  new  coi-porations  are:  The 
Bailey  Fuel  Co.,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000;  the 
Sudduth  Fuel  Co.,  of  Charleston,  with  a 
capitalization  of  $100,000,  and  the  Will- 
iamson Fuel  Co.,  of  Charleston,  with  a 
capitalization  of  $200,000. 

Companies  whose  capitalization  has 
just  been  increased  are  the  Ashford 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Charleston  (headed 
by  Frank  D.  Barron),  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000;  and  the  Delmar  Coal  Co.,  of 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.  (John  T.  Phillips, 
president),  from  $300,000  to  $1,000,000. 


Association  Activities 


Western    Coal    Operators'    Association 

In  order  to  better  co-ordinate  the 
coal-mining  industry  in  the  Province 
of  Alberta,  Canada,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  operators,  an  amalgamation  has 
been  effected  which  will  bring  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Western  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  six  sub-dis- 
trict organizations,  including  the  Red 
Deer  Valley  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion. 

While  each  sub-district  will  deal  with 
questions  inside  its  own  association,  all 
matters  of  policy  will  be  referred  to 
the  Western  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion. The  officials  of  the  new  organic 
zation  are:  President,  O.  S.  White- 
side; first  vice  president,  Jesse  Gouge; 
second  vice  president,  John  Shanks; 
secretary-treasurer,  W.  R.  McNeill. 


D.  C,  where  a  meeting  of  the  shippers 
was  held,  G.  H.  Caperton  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Of  the  entire  tonnage  originating  on 
the  Virginian  Ry.,  70  per  cent  of  it  will 
hereafter  be  shipped  to  Sewell's  Point 
so  as  to  facilitate  handling  the  tonnage. 
The  following  board  of  governors  for 
the  new  coal  exchange  was  elected:  C. 
H.  Mead,  S.  A.  Scott,  W.  P.  Tams,  G.  H. 
Caperton,  P.  M.  Snyder,  Frank  Ellison 
and  J.  B.  Clifton. 

Coal  to  the  exchange  at  Sewell's 
Point  will  be  classified  as  follows:  Low- 
volatile  coal  from  mines  on  the  Navy 
acceptability  list,  run-of-mine.  Pool  1; 
other  high-grade  low-volatile  coal,  run- 
of-mine.  Pool  2;  low-volatile  slack, 
Pool  3;  other  low-volatile  coal,  not 
classified  in  pools  1  and  2;  run-of-mine, 
Pool  4;  high-volatile  byproduct,  run-of- 
mine.  Pool  7;  low  volatile,  Eagle  seam. 
Pool  8;  low-volatile  lump,  Pool  44. 


Logan  Coal  Operators'  Association 

The  Logan  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, at  a  meeting  held  in  Huntington 
on  May  31,  arranged  to  file  an  appeal 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  the  early  return  of  coal  cars 
needed   in  shipping  coal  to  the   Lakes. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting 
that  unless  cars,  now  in  the  far  West 
and  usually  utilized  in  transporting  coal 
to  the  Lakes,  are  returned  to  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  and  to  the  Hocking 
Valley,  then  there  will  be  an  unparal- 
leled shortage  of  coal  in  the  Northwest 
during  the  coming  winter. 

Lake  shipments  which  up  to  this  time 
should  be  7,000,000  tons,  have  only 
reached  the  1,000,000-ton  mark  thus 
far,  although  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Northwest  will  need  30,000,000  tons  to 
meet  requirements.  While  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  and  the  Hocking  Valley 
are  prepared  to  handle  Lake  coal  ex- 
peditiously, refusal  of  connecting  lines 
to  return  empties  has  greatly  limited 
such   shipments. 

During  the  last  week  of  May  only 
24  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Logan 
field  was  shipped  to  the  lakes,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  if  the  relief  asked 
for  is  given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  then  it  will  be  possible  to 
increase  Lake  shipments  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  region's  output. 


Sewell's  Point  Tidewater  Exchange 

Producers  and  shippers  of  coal  on 
the  Virginian  Ry.,  many  of  them  in 
the  Winding  Gulf  field  of  Southern 
West  Virginia,  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  new  Sewell's  Point  Tidewater 
Exchange   on   May  28   at   Washington, 


West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 
.Association 

Suit  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal-  Operators'  Association  against  cer- 
tain railroads  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia, including  the  Pennsylvania,  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie,  Monongahela  and 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  railroads,  was 
planned  to  be  heard  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  June  11, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  railroads 
tijimed  to  have  their  evidence  ready 
before  that  time.  The  case  was  to  have 
been  heard  on  May  28.  It  was  brought 
by  the  operators  to  require  the  carriers 
named  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  ol 
cars  to  overcome  a  deficit  of  about  16,- 
000  cars  covering  a  period  of  a  year. 
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Commission  Acts  Decisively 

WHATEVER  may  be  your  viewpoint  on  the 
present  coal  situation  all  must  agree  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  acted  quickly  and 
decisively.  A  virtual  embargo  for  a  time  on  foreign 
exports  of  coal  and  an  actual  embargo  on  the  use  of 
open-top  cars  in  the  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  for 
any  purpose  other  than  loading  coal  is  a  program  that 
reminds  us  of  war  days.  We  may  next  expect  a  Lake 
car-priority  order,  for  the  Northwest  will  expect  treat- 
ment equal  to  New  England's. 

The  tidewater  order  will  lower  prices  offered  New 
England,  expedite  contract  shipments  coastwise,  quickly 
satisfy  the  New  England  demand  and  raise  e.xport 
prices.  Positive  assurance  of  supplies  will  take  the 
edge  off  the  Boston  appetite  for  coal. 

The  general  order  affecting  the  use  of  open-top  cars  in 
Eastern  territory,  coupled  with  the  previous  mandate 
ordering  such  equipment  across  the  Mississippi  is 
drastic  and  shows  how  seriously  the  situation  is  viewed 
at  Washington.  Before  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  pro- 
vided in  the  order  production  of  bituminous  coal  will 
reach  12,000,000  tons  and  may  go  higher,  unless  railroad 
labor  troubles  again  break  out  in  protest  against  the 
delay  in  the  award  of  the  Railway  Wage  Board. 

The  stoppage  of  foreign  shipments  can  be  but  tempor- 
ary. Mr.  Storrow,  we  are  advised,  will  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  1,000,000  net  tons  a  month,  an  increase 
of  about  300,000  tons  over  what  New  England  is  getting 
now.  And  having  satisfied  the  preference  for  coastwise 
movement  and  the  na\'y,  the  agents  of  the  commission 
are  free  to  permit  bunker  and  export  cargoes  to  load. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  passing  that  we  are  now  follow- 
ing in  effect  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  control 
of  coal.  The  Board  of  Trade  through  the  British  coal 
controller  restricts  exports  of  coal  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  require- 
ments of  consumers  at  home,  which,  of  course,  is  just 
what  the  commission  has  done  in  its  order  of  June  19. 


Coal  Freight  Increases 

JUST  because  the  freight  rate  has  little  or  no  influence 
on  coal  movement  today  and  differentials  have  for  the 
time  ceased  to  determine  markets,  the  coal  men  are  not 
neglecting  the  opportunity  to  put  in  the  record  on  rate 
increases  now  being  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commerce  Commission  their  conflicting  views.  The 
Commission  is  gathering  evidence  on  which  to  base  a 
general  rate  increase  sufficient  to  afford  the  railroads  a 
"living  wage."  The  National  Coal  Association  put  into 
the  record  the  resolution  passed  at  its  third  annual  con- 
vention last  month  (Coal  Age  June  3,  page  1162)  en- 
dorsing the  plea  of  the  roads  for  increased  revenues. 
Individual  operators  and  representatives  of  producing 
fields,  however,  have  appeared  before  the  Commission 


and  befogged  the  issue  by  selfish  claims.  What  the 
Commission  needs  in  these  troublsome  days  is  help,  not 
more  tangles  to  untie. 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  the  opera- 
tors to  have  joined  through  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion in  a  presentation  to  the  Commission  that  showed 
clearly  the  main  contention  that  the  first  consideration 
should  be  to  restore  the  old  differentials  in  coal  rates, 
disturbed  by  the  more  or  less  uneven  advance  of  June, 
1918!  What  has  happened,  it  appears,  is  that  such  fields 
as  suffered  by  the  change  of  that  date  have  asked  for 
readjustment,  and  those  fields  that  were  not  affected 
or  were  favored  have  asked  even  better  treatment. 

It  would  seem  that  the  way  could  have  been  left  open 
to  settle  these  local  differences  at  some  future  date 
and  to  have  now  put  forth  a  united  front  on  the  ques- 
tion of  coal  rates.  How  can  anyone  accuse  the  coal 
industry  of  being  a  trust  and  to  represent  a  monopoly 
when  every  national  issue  finds  such  a  lack  of  common 
purpose  and  lack  of  common  leadership?  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  coal  man's  case  to  the  Commission  is  so 
confused  by  local  contentions  that  the  decision  when 
given  cannot  be  other  than  disappointing. 


7'he  Significance  of  the 

World  Market  for  Coal 

IN  the  new  order  of  things,  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  is  inescapable,  the  Republican  party  to 
the  contrary.  A  year  ago  the  State  Department  was 
seriously  debating  the  advisability  of  our  attempting  to 
participate  in  the  export  coal  business  on  a  large  scale. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  notwithstanding  the  control  of 
foreign  business  by  the  British  and  despite  our  national 
desire  to  save  the  best  of  our  coal  for  use  in  this  coun- 
try, the  United  States  would  soon  find  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  only  dependable  source  of  coal  for  the  world. 

Whereas  in  1913  the  United  Kingdom  produced  some 
320,000,000  net  tons  of  coal  and  exported  106,000,000 
net  tons  or  nearly  33  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1919  pro- 
duction was  but  257,000,000  net  tons  of  which  about 
52,700,000  net  tons  or  20.5  per  cent  was  export  cargo. 
The  average  per  month  in  1919  was  4,400,000  net  tons 
compared  with  which  we  learn  that  2,200,000  net  tons 
were  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  month 
of  April,  1920,  or  less  than  12  per  cent  of  the  total  out- 
put that  month. 

In  the  meantime  exports  by  sea  from  the  United 
States  have  been  increasing.  From  the  low  figure  of 
3,740,000  net  tons  or  less  than  .7  per  cent  of  the  output 
of  the  country  in  1918,  off  shore  export  cargo  shipments 
increased  to  8,291,000  net  tons  or  1.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1919.  In  April,  1920,  cargo  shipments  from 
Atlantic  ports  reached  the  high  figure  of  1,903,000  net 
tons  or  5  per  cent  of  domestic  production.  The  present 
rate  of  dumping  for  export   is  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
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24,000,000  net  ton.s  a  year.  The  maximum  performance 
of  the  railroads  and  piers  at  Atlantic  ports  was  in  1918 
when  44,500,000  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal  were 
dumped  at  these  piers  for  all  purposes. 

British  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  world  market 
in  coal  is  well  expressed  by  the  editor  of  The  Compen- 
dium, who  says  that  "The  [British]  export  trade  has 
been  arbitrarily  suspended  to  insure  necessary  supplies 
of  coal  at  home.  Never  was  there  such  an  opportunity 
for  our  export  coal  trade  as  at  present.  But  the  coun- 
try is  impotent  to  grasp  it,  and,  meanwhile  America  has 
stepped  in  the  breach  and  is  literally  sweeping  the  coal 
trade  of  Europe  into  her  lap."  This  authority  also 
states  that  "old  time  customers  in  Europe  are  weary 
of  trying  to  get  coal  from  Britain.  They  are  sick  to 
death  of  strikes,  delays,  and  control  confusion,  and  they 
turn  gladly  to  America  for  relief."  But  not  to  Amer- 
ica alone,  for  Indian  and  Natal  coals  are  reaching  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  far  off  Australia  coal  has  been 
sold  for  use  in  France. 

Compare  $10  or  $15  a  ton  at  Hampton  Roads  with 
140s.  in  May  at  Cardiff.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
140s.  is  about  $28.  The  difference  in  shipping  rates  from 
the  two  sources  to  Continental  ports  is  all  that  will  pre- 
vent prices  on  this  side  from  climbing  still  higher. 

The  wise  policy  for  the  United  States  is  to  stay  in  the 
world  market  for  coal,  for  no  sooner  is  the  railroad 
situation  straightened  out  than  we  will  find  ourselves 
with  overproduction  of  coal  again  and  need  the  foreign 
outlet  as  never  before.  The  lack  of  output  here  and  in 
Great  Britain  is  due  to  different  causes — there  to  lack 
of  mine  capacity  and  man  power,  here  to  deficiencies 
in  transportation.  We  can  and  will  overcome  our  fail- 
ing long  before  England  can  recuperate  her  productive 
capacity,  and  in  the  meantime  the  world  needs  our  coal. 


What  the  Mine  Pump  Has  Done 

for  Industry 

INDUSTRY  has  forgotten  what  it  owes  to  the  mine 
pump,  yet  mining  with  its  pumping  needs  gave 
industry  no  less  an  instrument  than  the  steam  engine. 
Newcomen's  engine,  invented  in  1705,  was  in  1711 
employed  for  pumping  mines.  Not  until  it  was  applied 
to  this  purpose  did  it  have  any  useful  outcome. 
Humphrey  Potter's  invention  for  opening  and  shutting 
the  valves  on  the  engine  was  made  on  a  mine  pump 
and  Henry  Beighton's  plug-tree  with  tappets  was 
invented  in  1718  for  the  same  purpose.  Then  came 
Smeaton,  the  great  mine-pump  builder.  .James  Watt 
busied  himself  with  a  model  of  a  mine  pump  in  1763. 

Not  until  1781  did  Watt  introduce  the  "sun-and- 
planet"  device  that  turned  the  reciprocating  motion  into 
one  of  revolution  and  converted  the  mine  pump  into  a 
steam  engine  suited  for  varied  industrial  purposes. 
Thus,  for  fifty-two  years  the  mine  pump  led  the  way  in 
the  utilization  of  steam  for  power  purposes.  In  1769 
came  the  discovery  that  steam  could  be  used  expansively 
and  in  1782  a  patent  was  issued  to  Watt  covering  its 
use  in  this  manner.  In  the  same  year  he  developed 
the  use  of  steam  by  applying  it  to  both  ends  of  the 
cylinder.  From  then  on  the  mine  pump  became  an 
engine  for  a  multitude  of  industrial  uses.  Thus  is  the 
mine  pump  father  to  the  factories  and  the  factory 
systems  of  the  world. 

The  work  of  pumping,  with  reciprocating  motion, 
which  is  most  economically  performed  at  a  low  rate  of 


speed,  just  suited  the  gait  of  the  single-acting  atmos- 
pheric engine  with  condensation  provided  first  of  all 
by  conducted  heat,  and  then  by  a  spray  which  lowered 
the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  walls  and  made  the 
action  of  the  piston  slow.  The  work  of  pumping 
seemed  to  be  ideally  adapted  to  steam  power.  It  was 
often  proposed,  it  is  true,  to  use  the  steam  engine  to 
drive  mills,  but  how?  By  raising  water  and  using  the 
water  to  turn  a  wheel.  Denis  Papin,  as  far  back  as 
1690,  proposed  this  use  of  his  embryonic  invention. 

But  when  we  celebrate  the  mine  pump  as  the  father 
of  steam  engines,  we  must  not  forget  how  much  mining 
has  owed  to  the  mine  pump.  Without  any  satisfactory 
data  to  back  the  statement,  it  may  be  asserted  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  little  of  the  coal  in  Europe 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  now  being  mined  in  Amer- 
ica would  have  to  remain  underground  if  there  were 
no  mine  pumps.  There  are  large  areas  in  mines  that 
are  roughly  described  as  self-draining  which  are 
dependent  on  the  mine  pump  for  their  development 
and  operation.  With  what  difficulty  would  coal  opera- 
tions be  conducted  if  it  were  not  for  this  necessary 
adjunct  of  coal  mining? 


Service  and  Servitude 

IN  THE  three-hour  debate  between  Governor  Allen 
and  Samuel  Gompers  on  the  rights  of  the  public  and 
of  the  union  members  in  labor  disputes  the  para- 
mount question  was  propounded  by  the  Kansas  execu- 
tive thus: 

"When  a  dispute  between  capital  and  labor  brings 
on  a  strike  affecting  the  production  or  distribution  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  thus  threatening  the  public 
peace  and  impairing  the  public  health,  has  the  public 
any  rights  in  such  a  controversy,  or  is  it  a  private 
war  between  capital  and  labor?" 

Mr.  Gompers  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question.  In  fact  he  carefully  evaded  it,  directing 
his  efforts  to  proving  that  abridgment  of  the  right 
of  men  to  quit  work  made  slaves  of  them. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  days  Mr.  Gompers  gave  out 
a  carefully-prepared  supplementary  reply.  In  this,  how- 
ever, particularly  for  such  an  earnest,  forthright  spokes- 
man, Mr.  Gompers  was  scarcely  any  more  satisfactory 
than  in  the  debate  with  Governor  Allen,  being  still  in- 
sistent that  "the  public  has  no  rights  which  are  superior 
to  the  toiler's  right  to  live  and  defend  himself  against 
oppression." 

The  fundamental  issue  is  not  the  right  to  quit  but 
the  right  to  strike — matters  apparently  similar  Dut 
actually  different. 

The  inference  that  Mr.  Gompers  draws — that  any 
man  would  or  could  be  forced  to  work  against  his 
will — is  peurile.  The  right  of  any  man  to  quit  work 
at  any  time  is  unquestioned.  Carefully-planned  strikes 
like  those  of  the  railroad  switchmen  and  coal  miners 
i're  another  matter.  Impending  paralysis  of  industry, 
threats  of  starvation  and  freezing,  intimidation  of  those 
willing  to  work,  unless  the  demands  of  labor  leaders 
are  met,  are  what  Governor  Allen  seeks  to  prevent. 

By  such  methods  the  public  is  made  an  unwilling 
accessory  to  as  vicious  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  as  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  was  ever  invoked 
to  suppress.  Through  appeal  to  the  primary  instinct 
of  self-preservation  the  consumer  is  enlisted  as  an 
unwilling  but  potent  ally,  who  to  prevent  a  calamity 
must  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost. 
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Commission  Takes  Drastic  Steps  to  End  Coal 
Shortage  East  of  Mississippi  River 

New  England  Given  Preference  and  Priority  in  Transportation  of 
Coal  to  Tidewater  -  J.  J.  Storrow  Named  as  Consignee  Open-Top 
Cars  Denied  to  All  Commodities  Except  Coal  for  Thirty  Days 


EP^FECTIVE  June  24.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  ordered  that  coal  for  New  England 
shall  have  priority  in  transportation.  The  order 
was  issued  .June  19.  With  that  order  came  another 
providing-  for  the  preferential  use  of  open-top  cars  for 
coal  loadiiijr.  The  latter  order  became  effective  June  21 
and  is  to  continue  for  thirty  consecutive  days. 

Embargo  on  Coal  Exports  Was  Feared 

While  considerable  relief  is  felt  that  the  commission 
did  not  order  an  out-and-out  embargo  on  coal  exports, 
it  is  believed  that  a  modification  of  the  priority  order 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  very  near  future.  With  the 
Shipping-  Board  order  assigning  500,000  tons  of  addi- 
tional shipping  to  the  New  England  coal  trade  and  with 
the  priority  order  insuring  the  prompt  loading  of  all 
vessels  which  are  made  available,  it  is  expected  that 
great  congestion  will  ensue  at  New  England  ports.  It 
is  stated  that  dock  capacity  and  means  of  inland  dis- 
tribution arj  entirely  inadequate  to  handle  the  volume 
of  coal  which  is  certain  to  move  to  New  England  ports 
under  these  orders. 

The  priority-  order  is  the  direct  result  of  a  visit  to 
Washington  of  James  J.  Storrow  and  five  New  England 
governors.  In  fact,  Governor  Coolidge  of  Mas.sachusetts 
was  the  only  New  England  governor  who  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  Massachusetts,  however,  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Storrow,  who  was  fuel  administrator  for 
New  England  during  the  war. 

Unsettling  Industrial  Effects  Feared 

It  is  feared  that  the  priority  order  in  favor  of  New 
England  will  have  dire  effects  in  depriving  industries  of 
coal.  Carrying  out  of  the  New  England  order  may  shut 
down  a  large  proportion  of  byproduct  coke  ovens. 
Textile  mills  are  almost  certain  to  have  to  close,  along 
with  many  other  industries  which  secure  their  coal  from 
the  regions  which  will  be  drawn  upon  most  heavily  by 
New  England. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  coal  men  when  the  New 
England  order  was  accompanied  by  instructions  to  give 
coal  mines  first  call  on  open-top  cars.  This  will  in.sure 
an  adequate  ear  supply  at  most  mines  and  is  expected 
to  bring  out  the  maximum  production  during  the  period 
of  the  order.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  thirtj'- 
day  period  will  be  extended  if  conditions  warrant. 

The  order,  of  course,  has  called  forth  tremendous 
prote.st  from  other  industries  using  open-ton  cars.  The 
constructional  industries  are  particularly  vehement  in 
their  representations.  The  housing  situation  is  such  as 
to  have  resulted,  it  is  asserted,  in  a  nationwide  demand 
for  the  government  to  embark  in  the  construction  of 
houses,  so  as  to  insure  shelter  for  the  population. 

During  the  war,  it  is  pointed  out,  constructional 
materials  were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  preferential 
list.  Since  then,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  informed,  cars  have  been  available  to  handle  only  ten 


per  cent  of  the  building  materials  offered  for  transporta- 
tion. Second  to  the  pressure  being  brought  against  any 
further  curtailment  of  cars  available  for  building 
materials,  it  is  the  demand  that  road  construction  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Because  of  congestion  on  the  rail- 
roads, highways  are  being  used  to  an  unprecedented 
extent,  and  have  come  to  form  a  transportation  channel 
second  only  to  the  railroads  themselves.  To  cut  off 
materials  for  their  maintenance  and  extension  is  only  to 
aggravate  the  situation  still  further. 

Other  industries  using  open-top  equipment  are  work- 
ing tirelessly  to  have  set  aside  the  preferential  assign- 
ment of  open-top  cars  for  coal.  The  commission  is  being 
told  that  cars  are  not  used  efficiently  in  the  coal  trade. 
Even  an  aeroplane  has  been  employed  from  which  to 
make  photographs  of  long  lines  of  coal  cars  which  have 
been  .standing  for  long  periods  under  load.  Figures  are 
being  gathered  at  many  points  to  show  that  coal  cars 
are  neither  promptly  loaded  nor  unloaded. 

Complete  Text  of  the  Priority  Order 
The  text  of  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission's 
service  order  No.  6,  which  covers  priority  for  New  Eng- 
land coal,  reads  as  follows,  in  its  entirety: 

It  appearing  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  equipment  and  congestion  of  traffic, 
aggravated  by  unfavorable  labor  conditions  which  continue 
to  exist  upon  the  lines  of  each  and  all  common  carriers 
by  railroad  within  official  classification  territory  and  South- 
ern classification  territory  subject  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce .\ct,  and  further  because  of  the  inability  of  said 
common  carriers  properly  and  completely  to  serve  the 
public,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  transportation  of 
bituminous  coal  to  New  England,  an  emergency  exists 
which  requires  immediate  action,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal  to  tidewater  coal 
transshipment  piers  at  and  north  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  for 
transshipment  by  water  to  coastwise  points  within  the 
United  States: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  common  carriers  by  railroad  here- 
inbefore described  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed,  effective  June  24,  1920,  and  until  the  further  order 
of  the  commission,  in  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal 
consigned  to  any  t.dewater  coal  transshipment  pier  at  or 
north  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  the  supply  of  cars  there- 
for, and  in  the  movement  of  such  traffic,  (a)  to  give  pref- 
erence and  priority  to  carloads  of  such  coal  consigrned  to 
James  J.  Storrow,  whose  address  is  Boston,  Mass.,  as  a 
part  of  a  pool  or  pools  of  bituminous  coal  at  any  such  port 
for  transshipment  by  water  to  any  New  England  coastwise 
destination,  or  consigned  as  a  part  of  a  pool  or  pools  of 
bituminous  coal  at  any  such  port  for  transshipment  by 
water  to  any  United  States  coastwise  destination  other  than 
New  England;  and  (b)  to  furnish  transportation  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  and  cars  therefor,  consigned  to  any  of  said 
ports  either  for  bunkerage  or  for  cargo  purposes,  only  upon 
a  permit  and  direction  therefor  issued  by  J.  W.  Howe, 
commissioner.  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.  New  York, 
for  piers  within  New  York  Harbor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.;  by  E.  1.  Ford,  commissioner,  Ne-wport 
News   Coal    Exchange,    Newport    News,   Va.,    for    piers    at 
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Newport  News,  Va.;  by  E.  M.  Graham,  manager,  Lamberts 
Point  Coal  Exchange,  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  piers  at  Lamberts 
Point,  Norfolk,  Va.;  by  S.  T.  Snead,  commissioner,  Sewells 
Point  Coal  Exchange,  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  piers  at  Sewells 
Point,  Norfolk,  Va.;  and  by  Frank  McCabe,  general  agent 
Southern  Railway  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  piers  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  each  of  whom  is  hereby  designated  as  an 
agent  of  the  commission  therefor;  which  permit  and  direc- 
tion shall  be  issued  only  upon  a  showing  that  the  destina- 
tion of  the  water  movement  of  such  coal  is  a  United  States 
coastwise  point,  or  if  otherwise  that  the  preference  and 
priority  hereby  directed  will  not  be  impeded  thereby,  and 
in  any  event  that  the  shipper  or  consignee  will  be  able  to 
unload  such  coal  at  the  port  of  transshipment  without  delay 
to  the  rail  equipment. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  each  of  said  common  carriers 
by  railroad  shall  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  placement  of  cars  for  unloading  and  of  vessels 
for  loading  at  such  piers  as  will  effect  the  preference  and 
priority  in  transportation  hereby  directed,  including  the 
dumping  of  cars. 

Terms  of  the  Preferential  Order  on  Cars 

Service  order  No.  7,  in  regard  to  the  preferential  use 
of  open-top  cars  for  coal,  reads,  in  full,  as  follows : 

It  appearing  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  equipment  and  congestion  of  traffic, 
aggravated  by  unfavorable  labor  conditions  which  continue 
to  exist  upon  the  lines  of  each  and  all  the  common  carriers 
by  railroad  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  within 
the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  because  of 
the  inability  of  said  common  carriers  properly  and  com- 
pletely to  serve  the  public  in  the  transportation  of  coal, 
an  emergency  exists  which  requires  immediate  action: 

It  is  ordered  that  such  common  carriers  by  railroad  in 
the  aforesaid  territory  which  serve  coal  mines,  whether 
located  upon  the  line  of  said  railroad  or  customarily  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  car  supply  (herein  termed  coal-loading 
carriers),  be  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
for  the  period  of  thirty  consecutive  days  beginning  with 
June  21,  1920,  to  furnish  such  coal  mines  with  open-top  cars 
suitable  for  the  loading  and  transportation  of  coal  (herein 
termed  coal  cars)  in  preference  to  any  other  use,  supply, 
movement,  distribution,  exchange,  interchange,  or  return 
of  such  coal  cars,  provided  that  such  coal  cars  may  be  used 
in  service  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  mine  or  mines  to 
be  supplied  on  the  return  movement,  after  the  discharge 
of  the  coal  lading  thereof,  upon  a  route  not  materially  out 
of  line  and  to  points  not  beyond  such  mine  or  mines. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  all  common  carriers  by  rail- 
road within  said  territory  other  than  coal-loading  carriers 
(herein  termed  non-coal-loading  carriers)  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  during  said  period  to  de- 
liver daily  to  a  connecting  coal-loading  carrier  or  carriers 
empty  or  loaded  coal  cars  up  to  the  maximum  ability  of 
each  such  non-coal-loading  carrier  to  make  such  deliveriea 
and  of  each  such  connecting  coal-loading  carrier  to  receive 
and  use  the  coal  cars  so  delivered  for  the  preferential  pur- 
poses herein  set  forth. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  all  such  common  carriers  by 
railroad  within  said  territory  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  forthwith  and  during  said  period  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  coal  cars  for  transportation  of  com- 
modities otherwise  than  as  hereinbefore  specified  (a)  as 
to  each  coal-loading  carrier,  so  long  as  any  coal  mine  re- 
mains to  be  served  by  it  with  coal  cars,  and  (b)  as  to  each 
non-coal-loading  carrier,  so  long  as  deliveries  of  any  coal 
cars  to  connecting  carriers  may  be  due  or  remain  to  be 
performed  under  the  terms  of  this  order. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  all  common  carriers  by  rail- 
road within  the  territory  hereinbefore  described  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  effective  June  23, 
1920,  and  until  the  further  order  of  the  commission,  to 
place  an  embargo  against  the  receipt  of  coal  by  any  con- 
signee, and  against  the  placement  of  coal  cars  for  consign- 
ment to  any  consignee,  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  unload 
coal  placed  for  unloading  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
such  placement,  until  all  coal  so  placed  has  been  unloaded 


by  such  consignee,  provided  that  this  authorization  and 
direction  shall  not  interfere  with  the  movement  of  coal 
under  permit  to  any  coal  pool  or  pools  when  authorized 
by  any  order  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  by  the  com- 
misnion. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  all  rules,  regulations  and  prac- 
tices of  said  carriers  with  respect  to  car  service  are  hereby 
suspended  in  so  far  only  as  conflicting  with  the  directions 
hereby  made;  and  that  the  authorizations  and  directions 
herein  contained  are  to  be  considered  as  not  conflicting  with 
or  superseding  any  service  order  heretofore  entered  by  the 
sommission. 


Northwest  Asks  for  Lake  Car 
Priority  Order 

W.  H.  Groverman,  for  Northwestern  Dock  Interests, 

Says  Assigned  Cars  Are  Essential  to 

Supply  Coal  Required 

FEARING  that  the  arguments  of  the  five  New 
England  governors  might  induce  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  divert  coal  to  New  England  at 
the  expense  of  the  Lakes,  W.  H.  Groverman,  secretary 
of  the  Northwest  Coal  Operators'  Association,  presented 
the  claims  of  the  Northwest  immediately  following  the 
representations  made  by  the  New  England  interests.  He 
told  representatives  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  the  matter  of  securing  coal  for  the  North- 
west is  much  more  urgent  than  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts New  England,  since  the  Lakes  are  open  for 
traffic  an  average  of  only  165  days  per  year.  One-third 
of  the  season  of  navigation  has  passed  and  only  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  coal  needs  of  the  North- 
west has  been  transported.  Mr.  Groverman  delivered 
to  Commissioner  Clark  what  he  termed  the  ultimatum 
of  the  Northwest,  which  was  a  demand  for  assigned  cars 
for  Lake  shipments  so  as  to  insure  100-per  cent  car 
supply  for  the  mines  supplying  this  fuel. 

Lake  Sxh'PLIes  Far  Below^  Requirements 

On  June  1  only  1,800,000  tons  of  coal  had  been 
dumped  at  lower  Lake  Erie  ports.  On  the  correspond- 
ing date  of  last  year  5,225,000  tons  had  been  dumped. 
Moreover  last  year  a  surplus  of  2,000,000  tons  was  left 
on  the  upper  Lake  docks  at  the  close  of  winter.  The 
coming  of  spring  this  year  found  those  docks  entirely 
bare  of  coal  and  they  are  still  bare.  The  250,000  tons 
which  have  reached  Lake  Superior  ports  passed 
immediately  to  consumers.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
150,000  tons  which  were  moved  to  Lake  Michigan  ports. 
These  figures  do  not  include,  of  course,  shipments  made 
for  the  account  of  steel  and  copper  companies. 

Mr.  Groverman  pointed  out  to  Commissioner  Clark 
that  it  is  physically  possible  to  move  the  requirements  of 
the  Northwest  after  July  1  but  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
delay  the  movement  of  this  coal  a  single  day.  Mr. 
Groverman  estimates  the  requirements  of  the  Lake 
Superior  commercial  docks  for  the  coming  winter  at 
15,000,000  tons  and  those  of  Lake  Michigan  at  8,000,000 
tons.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  tonnage  required  for 
the  industrial  docks. 

There  is  no  demand  in  the  Northwest  for  an  embargo 
on  the  exports  of  coal.  It  is  felt  that  New  England 
should  be  willing  to  take  its  coal  later  in  the  season,  if 
necessities  require,  since  with  two  or  three  insignificant 
exceptions  the  New  England  ports  do  not  become  ice- 
bound. Moreover  it  was  pointed  out  that  New  England 
already  is  a  month  in  advance  of  the  average  year  in 
the  matter  of  fuel  stocks. 
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How  the  Valier  Shaft  Mine  Was  Quickly 
Developed  for  Lar^e  Daily  Output — I 

Ultimate  Production  Will  Be  Eight  to  Ten  Thousand  Tons  Per  Day 
— Coal  Is  Hoisted  in  15-ton  Skips  the  Coal  Being  Dumped  Out  of 
the  Mine  Cars  Near  the  Foot  of  Shaft  by  a  Two-car  Rotary  Dump 

By  Carl  Sciiolz 


Chnrk'ston,  \V.  Va. 


SAFETY,  conservation  and  economy  were  the  three 
cardinal  objectives  which  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty sought,  when  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  this 
new  development,  to  have  embodied  in  the  Valier  Mine 


This  seam  ranges  in  thickness  from  8J  to  12  ft.  and 
lies  at  a  depth  of  620  ft.  The  coal  is  of  Quality  as 
high  as  any  found  in  Illinois,  and  the  fuel  require- 
ments   of    the    Chicago,    Burlington    &    Quincy    R.    R. 


Plant  of  Valier  Mine 

On  the  right  is  the  tipple  of  the 
airshaft;  in  the  center,  the  track- 
scale  house  and  transformer  sta- 
tion; in  the  background,  the  shops, 
and  on  the  left,  the  office  building. 


L 


Temporary  Tipple 

Rough  structure  built  over  main 
shaft  and  used  for  the  hoisting  of 
coal  till  the  airshaft  was  lined. 
The  hoist  used  for  sinking  served 
temporarily  for  winding,  and  a 
temporary  skip  transported  the 
coal. 


of  Franklin  County,  Illinois.  To  be  more  detailed,  the 
ends  sought  were  safety  for  the  men  and  property 
above  all  else,  conservation  of  the  coal  supply  ( meaning 
a  maximum  extraction)  with  an  equipment  that  would 
permit  of  the  greatest  economy  and  provide  a  large 
daily  production. 

The  company  owns  the  coal  rights  on  some  13,000 
acres  of  land  which  is  underlaid  with  the  No.  6  bed. 


Co.'s  fuel  are  largely  supplied  from  this  field.  All 
the  e.Kisting  conditions  called  for  a  mine  with  a  large 
production — large  even  for  Franklin  County,  where 
more  mines  of  big  output  are  now  located  than  in  any 
other  equal  area  in  the  United  Stales. 

The  mine  site  lies  on  the  southward  side  of  a  ridge 
the  crest  of  which  is  one  mile  north  of  the  town  of 
Valier,  which  occupies  the  opposite  hillside.     The  slope 
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affords  natural  drainage  and  grade  for  the  railroad 
yards,  while  the  town  site  also  is  favored  with  ex- 
ceptional drainage  for  a  flat  country.  Power  for  opera- 
tion is  purchased.  This  solution  of  the  power  problem 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  absence  of  a  suitable 
water  supply. 

Shaft  sinking  was  started  in  September,  1917,  and 
the  coal  was  reached  in  May,  1918.  The  shafts  were 
temporarily  curbed  with  wood,  but  were  later  lined 
from  top  to  bottom  with  well  reinforced  concrete  lining, 
varying  in  thickness  from  8  to  26  in.,  this  thickness 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  strata  penetrated. 

Main  Shaft  to  Produce  6,500  Tons  Per  Day 

As  soon  as  the  bed  was  reached  in  the  main  shaft, 
hoisting  of  coal  was  started,  the  sinking  engine  by 
means  of  which  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  and  a  tem- 
porary skip  being  used  for  that  purpose.  Simultane- 
ously the  airshaft  was  receiving  its  concrete  lining  and 
being  equipped  with  a  tipple  and  permanent  hoist. 
This  hoist  was  put  into  service  on  Nov.  1,  1918.  The 
main  shaft  was  then  concreted  and  equipped  with 
permanent  machinery.  This  permanent  equipment  was 
put  in  service  on  Oct.  1,  1919,  and  prior  to  the  strike 
which  commenced  Nov.  1  of  that  year  a  production 
of  3,000  tons  per  day  was  attained.  Up  to  the  present 
date  the  maximum  output  has  been  3,500  tons  per 
day,  but  by  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year 
the    production    will    have    risen    to    5,000    tons.      The 


normal  production  of  the  mine  is  to  be  about  6,500 
tons  per  day,  although  by  hoisting  from  both  shafts, 
8,000  or  even  10,000  tons  of  coal  can  readily  be  raised 
with  the  equipment  and  track  layout  available. 

Considering  the  serious  obstacles  encountered,  such 
as  the  severe  winter  of  1917-18,  the  shortage  of  men 
arising  from  the  army  draft  and  the  "flu"  epidemic, 
also  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  material,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  mine  has  reached  a  larger  tonnage 
in  less  time  than  has  heretofore  been  attained  in  the 
district. 

While  no  radical  departures  were  made  in  the  way 
of  equipment  and  methods,  the  plant  as  constructed 
represents  machinery  of  the  most  modern  type,  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  economy  to  extract  at 
least  6,000  acres  of  coal  through  the  shait.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  show  the  mine  in  its  various 
stages  of  development.  In  the  brief  description  of  the 
plant  which  now  follows  special  attention  is  called  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick,  both  in 
the  surface  structures  and  underground. 

Main  Shaft  Big  Enough  for  Two  15-Ton  Skips 

The  dimensions  of  the  main  shaft  are  11  x  19  ft.  in 
the  clear.  It  is  built  with  two  compartments  each  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  15-ton  overturning  skip.  The 
guides  are  85-lb.  track  rails.  Those  which  are  at  the 
sides  are  bolted  directly  to  the  end  walls,  while  those 
in  the  center  are  supported  by  pre-cast  concrete  bun- 


Tipple  Airshaft 

This  sturdy  headfranie 
was  built  of  old  bridge 
steel  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  and  scarcity  of 
iron  products  during  the 
war  period.  The  photo- 
graph from  which  this  il- 
lustration was  made  was 
taken  when  the  tipple 
was  still  under  construc- 
tion. The  shaft  is  l.'J  x  30 
ft.  in  the  clear  and  has 
four  compartments.  It 
had  to  be  built  wide 
enough  to  accommodate 
mining  machines,  electric 
locomotives  and  the  stand- 
ard Valier  mine  cars, 
which  are  10  ft.  9  in.  long. 
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tons.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  located  a  two-car 
rotary  dump,  the  coal  being  spilled  directly  from  this 
into  the  skips,  its  flow  being  directed  by  a  butterfly 
valve.  The  sump  extends  some  50  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  coal  and  is  equipped  with  a  conveyor  for  the 
i-emoval  of  waste,  as  well  as  with  a  small  pumping 
station. 

The  airshaft  is  30  .\  13  ft.  in  the  clear  and  contains 
four  compartments.  The  air  compartment,  9  ft.  wide, 
is  separated  from  the  others  by  a  12-in.  concrete  wall 
so  that  ventilation  of  the  mine  can  be  effected  through 
the  airshaft,  allowing  the  main  shaft  to  remain  entirely 
neutral.     A  steel  stairway  occupies  the  second  compart- 


in  the  concrete  lining.  They  are  thereby  protected  from 
injury  should  any  material  or  other  objects  fall  down 
cither  of  the  shafts. 

SuKKACE  Buildings  Substantially  Built 

The  tipple  at  the  main  shaft  is  a  5-track  steel  struc- 
ture. It  is  equipped  with  a  large  hopper  from  which 
the  coal  is  discharged  by  means  of  a  feeder  to  the 
shaker  .screen.  Two  picking  tables  and  loading  booms 
;uc  provided  for  the  handling  of  lump  and  egg.  The 
tipple  also  contains  a  coal  crusher  and  a  box-car  loader. 

The  airshaft  tipple  is  a  two-track  structure,  equipped 
with  a  bar  .screen  and   50-ton   hoppei-  and  contains   a 


First-Aid  Station 

.\  corner  of  the  bathhouse  has  been 
.set  apart  for  a  first-aid  room  which 
is  simply  but  appropriately  equipped 
for  the  reception  of  anyone  who  may 
be  injured  about  the  plant. 


Here  is  seating  room  for  500  mine 
workers  and  clothes  hangers  for  some 
<500  men.  Note  the  "bubbler"  over 
against  the  wall  to  supply  drinking 
water  to  the  thirsty  and  three  wash 
troughs  for  those  who  desire  only  par- 
tial ablutions. 


ment.  A  single-platform  cage  counterbalanced  by  a  two- 
storj-  hoisting  cage,  on  which  men  and  counterweights 
can  be  handled,  is  installed  for  the  hoisting  of  men  and 
material  and  also  can  be  utilized  for  the  hoisting  of  coal. 

Shaft  Will  Accommodate  Locomotives 

The  shaft  was  made  as  wide  as  13  ft.  because  it  had 
to  accommodate  long  mine  cars  and  locomotives.  The 
equipment  and  cages  are  heavy  enough  to  permit  the 
hoisting  of  motors,  mining  machines  and  other  ma- 
chinery to  the  surface  shop  without  dismantling.  In 
this  shaft  are  also  installed  the  necessan-  pipes  for 
water  and  air  as  well  as  electric  cables.  The  signal 
wires  in  both  shafts  are  installed  in  3-in.  pipes  imbedded 


single-car  rotary  dump.  It  can  be  utilized  for  the 
hoisting  of  coal  for  local  sales  as  well  as  for  the  raising 
of  rock,  but  is  primarily  intended  to  handle  the  men 
and  materials  to  and  from  the  mine. 

The  other  surface  buildings  are  built  of  brick  and 
roofed  with  asbestos  shingles.  They  have  been  located 
with  a  view  to  serving  their  purpose  most  conveniently. 
They  are  so  placed  that  increases  in  sizes  can  be  made 
should  the  expansion  of  the  mine  require  it.  All  build- 
ings are  heated  by  steam  supplied  from  the  wash- 
house  boiler. 

The  washhouse,  with  a  change  room  accommodating 
some  GOO  men,  is  equipped  with  overhead  clothes  hangers 
and  comfortable  benches.     It   is  well  heated  and  venti- 
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Lamphouse 

Valier  mine  lies 
630  ft.  or  more 
below  the  rolling 
prairie  and  so  it 
makes  gas.  A 
lamphouse  has 
been  constructed 
as  an  adjunct  to 
the  bathhouse 
and  here  800  elec- 
tric safety  lamps 
are  housed  and 
tended. 


lated  and  provides  a  most  convenient  place  wherein 
employees  may  wash  up  and  change  their  clothes.  The 
two  shower  rooms,  separated  from  the  main  change 
room,  are  equipped  with  twenty  shower  baths.  The 
washhouse  also  contains  a  foreman's  office,  with  showers 
and  lavatories;  a  timekeeper's  office  where  employees 
are  checked  in  and  out  of  the  mine;  a  lamp  house  con- 
taining some  800  storage-battery  lamps  and  a  first-aid 
room.  - 

Completely  Equipped  Repair  Plant  Provided 

The  machine  and  repair  shop,  35  x  100  ft.  in  ground 
plan,  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  tools  for  repairing 
mining  machines  and  locomotives.  A  35  x  100  ft.  ware- 
house has  been  constructed.  This  is  provided  with  a 
track  running  through  the  center  of  the  building  and 
leading  directly  to  the  shaft.  The  office  building  has 
the  necessarj'  accommodations  for  the  general  office 
force  and  engineers. 

The  fan  house  contains  a  5  x  14  ft.  fan  driven  by  a 
250-hp.,  2,300-volt  motor  as  primary  drive  and  a  steam 
engine  connected  by  a  clutch  to  keep  the  ventilation 
going  in  case  of  power  trouble. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Governor  Does  Not  Want  Troops  at  Matewan 

SENATOR  JOSEPH  I.  FRANCE,  of  Maryland,  having 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Friday,  June  4,  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  to  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  sending  Federal  troops  into  West  Virginia  "to  sup- 
press domestic  violence  and  prevent  civil  conflict,"  Gov- 
ernor John  J.  Cornwell,  of  West  Virginia,  in  a  telegram 
told  Senator  France  that  his  impudence  was  exceeded 
only  by  his  ignorance  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Maryland  Senator  intro- 
duced his  resolution  he  asked  that  it  be  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  table  so  that  he  could  call  it  up  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  speech  on  what  he  termed  were  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  West  Virginia.  Data  for  the  speech 
he  was  to  deliver  were  furnished,  it  is  charged,  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

Following  the  trouble  at  Matewan,  W.  Va.,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  called  upon  the  War  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  interfere.  When  the  miners 
were  told  that  no  report  of  a  dangerous  situation  had 
been  received  and  that  troops  could  not  be  sent  into 
West  Virginia  unless  the  Governor  of  the  State  re- 
quested it,  representatives  of  the  miners  became  highly 
incensed  at  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Washhouse 

This  building  con- 
tains two  shower 
rooms  each  with 
twenty  shower 
baths,  hooks  for 
600  men,  a  fore- 
man's office,  a 
lamp-  charging 
and  first-aid  sta- 
tion. Illinois  has  a 
number  of  excel- 
lently -  appointed 
bathhouses.  In 
that  state  the 
mine  workers 
nearly  all  bathe 
and  dress  before 
they  leave  the 
plant. 
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A  Tight  Place 

If  wi'  could  get 
shovelinjr  m  a- 
chines  into  the 
narrow  passages 
and  low  head 
room  into  which 
we  can  get  our 
undercutting  ma- 
chines, a  larger 
field  would  be 
opened  for  their 
operation,  especi- 
ally in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  where 
this  picture  was 
taken. 


V 
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Economy  and  Safety  Are  Secured  by  Use  of 
Alternating-Current  Coal  Cutters 

Savings  in  Equipment  Cost,  in  Power  Expense  and  in  Mainte- 
nance Charges  as  Well  as  Greater  Safety  Accrue  from  the  Use  of 
Alternating  Instead  of  Direct  Current  for  Driving  Undercutters 

By  Charles  B.  Officer 


Chicaj^o,    III. 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT      motors      were      first 
f\     applied    to   continuous    coal    cutters    in    America 
j\  during  the  fall  of  1912.    At  that  time  a  Sullivan 
continuous-cutting  chain  machine  fitted  with  an  induc- 
tion motor  was  put  into  operation  by  the  Star  Mining 


COXN'ECTIOX  TO  FEED  LINES  IS  READILY  MADE  BY 

DROPPING  THREE  HOOKS  OVER  THE 

THREE  CONDUCTORS 

It  is  Just  as  easy  to  connect  up  the  cable  with  alternating 
current  as  with  direct,  except  for  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
contacts  to  be  made  instead  of  two. 


Co.  at  Rugby,  Col.  Shortly  afterward  a  second  machine 
identical  with  the  first  was  started  by  the  Gordon  Fuel 
Co.  at  Walsenburg,  Col.  These  machines  differed  from 
the  standard  "CE-7"  equipment  in  that  an  induction 
motor  with  suitable  starting  apparatus  replaced  the 
direct-current  motor  with  its  starting  mechanism.  The 
induction  motor  and  the  direct-current  machine  it 
replaced  were  of  the  same  rated  horsepower. 

From  the  start  the  operation  of  these  machines  wa.s 
closely  watched.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  applica- 
tion of  alternating  electric  current  to  coal-cutting 
equipment  was,  and  would  be,  successful  and  economical. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in 
the  number  of  mines  which  use  this  form  of  energ>- 
for  the  operation  of  cutting  machines. 

Why  Alternating  Current  Is  Favored 

The  largest  single  installation  employing  alternating 
current  underground  is  at  the  mines  of  the  Nokomis 
Coal  Co.  at  Nokomis,  111.  Here  thirty-two  Sullivan 
"Ironclad"  machines  are  being  operated  with  220-volt 
3-phase  60-cyc!e  current.  The  Nokomis  Coal  Co.  was  yie 
first  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  use  continuous  coal 
cutters  equipped  with  alternating-current  motors.  It 
began  the  operation  of  these  machines  in  1913.  Since 
that  date  the  proportion  of  coal  mined  in  Illinois  with 
alternating-current  equipment  has  increased  till  now 
about  one-fifth  of  the  coal  produced  by  machines  is 
cut  by  such  equipment. 

While  there  probably  are  more  alternating-current 
coal  cutters  in  use  in  the  Central  and  Western  States 
than  in  the  East  and  South,  the  satisfaction  that  the 
alternating-current  machines  are  giving  is  leading  to 
their  adoption  in  these  older  fields  in  constantly  increas- 
ing numbers.     In  foreign  lands  also  alternating-current 
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An  Unpreten- 
tious Device 

A  motor-gener- 
ator set  would 
make  a  hand- 
somer illustra- 
tion, but  with  al- 
ternating-current 
it  is  not  required. 
A  transformer 
sunk  into  the  wall 
of  the  entry  is  all 
that  is  necessary 
for  stepping  down 
the  current.  It 
does  its  work 
without  an  at- 
tendant, and  does 
it  well.  Being 
so  simple,  it  is  in- 
expensive in  first 
cost,  operation 
and  maintenance, 
readily  portable, 
space  saving  and 
in  everj'  way  de- 
sirable. 
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cutters  are  increasing  in  popularity  both  in  longwall 
and  in  room-and-pillar  mines. 

From  the  above  some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  alternating  current.  The  causes 
that  underlie  the  preference  for  that  form  of  electric 
energy  are  briefly:  (1)  Saving  in  initial  equipment, 
(2)  saving  in  operating  power  charges,  (3)  greater 
safety  in  operation,  (4)  saving  in  maintenance  expense. 

The  saving  made  in  the  initial  equipment  cost  is  the 
result  of  the  difference  between  the  electrical  character- 
istics of  alternating  and  direct  current.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  in  a  3-phase  alternating-current  system  only 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  copper  is  required  for 
the  circuit  that  is  needed  for  the  installation  of  a 
direct-current  line  of  the  same  voltage  and  line  losses. 
When  the  amount  of  underground  wiring  necessary  for 
a  cutting  machine  is  considered  the  saving  in  copper 
cost  alone  is  an  important  factor.  As  it  is  considered 
good  practice  in  many  localities  to  run  a  feed  line  and 
use  a  bonded-rail  return  where  direct  current  is 
employed,  the  statement  above  should  be  corrected  some- 
what, for  the  figures  covering  necessary  copper  refer  to 
a  two-wire  direct-current  circuit. 

«   E.xcESS  Copper  Used  to  Offset  Rail  Return 

However,  it  does  not  follow  that  where  a  bonded-rail 
return  is  used  a  direct-current  circuit  of  this  type 
employs  only  one-half  the  copper  necessary  for  a  two- 
wire  circuit  of  the  same  capacity.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  in  order  to  incur  only  the  same  power-transmis- 
sion losses  in  the  circuits  it  is  necessary  to  install  a 
much  larger  feed  line  on  the  single-wire  circuit  than  is 
necessary  if  two  wires  are  used. 

This  compensates  for  the  larger  losses  of  power  in 
the  return  side  of  the  circuit,  which  is  composed  of 
bonded  rails  having  a  much  higher  resistance  than  an 
all-copper   return.     It  has  been  found   in   actual   mine 


practice  that  a  3-phase  alternating-current  circuit  of 
the  same  voltage  recjuires  from  5  to  10  per  cent  less 
copper  than  a  single-wire  direct-current  circuit  having 
the  same  power-transmission  losses. 

It  has  been  argued  in  favor  of  the  direct-current 
installation  that  in  all  coal  mines  some  form  of  haulage 
system  is  necessary;  up  to  the  present  no  suitable  alter- 
nating-current mine  locomotive  has  been  designed  and 
it  is  consequently  necessary  to  use  direct  current  for 
this  purpose.  Trolley  lines  for  the  haulage  system 
therefore  must  be  installed.  Since  these  lines  are  neces- 
sary, mining  machines  can  be  operated  from  them  and 
it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  merely  a  duplication  of 
e.xpense  to  install  the  series  of  wires  necessai-y  for 
carrying  alternating  current  to  the  machines. 

Lines  for  Locomotives  and  for  Cutters 

This  viewpoint  is  contrary  to  the  best  mine  practice 
of  today.  It  has  been  found  by  e.xperience  that  with  a 
mine  equipped  with  direct  current  only,  greater 
economy  has  been  .secured  where  power  lines  have  been 
installed  for  the  mining  machines  independent  of  those 
for  the  haulage  motors.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
when  locomotives  and  mining  machines  are  on  the  same 
power  lines  the  former  may  draw  so  much  current  that 
the  voltage  maintained  on  the  mining  machine  is  fluc- 
tuating and  often  low,  so  that  the  undercutter  slows 
down  and  stalls,  with  resultant  loss  in  coal  output.  This 
loss  in  output  more  than  counterbalances  the  added  cost 
of  a  separate  power  line  for  the  cutting  machines. 

Not  only  is  the  above  loss  in  coal  output  incurred 
through  having  two  classes  of  machines  on  the  same 
power  lines  but  it  has  been  found  also  that  because  of 
fluctuating  voltage  the  repairs  to  the  cutting  machines 
are  increased.  This  means  further  loss  of  production. 
From  the  above,  the  desirability  of  using,  independent 
circuits  for  haulage  and  cutting  is  apparent. 
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There  is,  moreover,  an  additional  saving-  to  be  made 
with  alternating  current.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
by  its  use  it  is  possible  to  carry  energy  at  high  poten- 
tial, with  a  corresponding  saving  in  copper,  close  up  to 
the  jK)int  of  application  and  there  transform  it  to  a 
lower  voltage  suitable  for  the  machines  installed. 

Can  Bring  High  Tension   Near  Working  Face 

This  latter  economy  can  be  secured  in  either  of  two 
ways — the  high-tension  current  can  be  carried  under- 
ground and  stepped  down  to  a  voltage  suitable  for  the 
machines  at  transformer  stations,  placed  within  500  to 
1,500  ft.  of  the  face,  or  the  transformer  stations  may 
be  placed  on  the  surface  and  low-tension  conductors 
dropped  through  boreholes  to  the  working  face. 

In  this  latter  case  the  transformer  stations  above 
ground  should  be  moved  forward  from  time  to  time  as 
the  face  advances.  In  most  installations  the  trans- 
formers will  be  so  proportioned  as  to  reduce  the  volt- 
age to  between  one-fifth  and  one-tenth  of  its  original 
value.  Since  the  weight  of  copper  required  for  a  circuit 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  voltage  carried,  the 
saving  that  can  be  made  in  copper  e.xpense  by  the  use 
of  these  transformers  is  at  once  evident. 

The  second  main  reason  for  the  growing  preference 
for  alternating-current  mining  machines  lies  in  the 
cost  of  producing  power.  A  saving  may  be  made  here 
through  the  installation  of  a  central  power  plant  for 
several  mines  or  by  the  purchase  of  power  from  a 
central  generating  station.  In  a  large  power  plant 
economies  of  operation  can  be  realized  which  are  impos- 
sible with  smaller  operations.  The  nature  and  method 
of  securing  these  savings  have  been  reviewed  so  many 
times  at  length   in  the  various  technical  journals  that 


no   necessity  e.<ists  for  going  into  details  regarding  them. 

The  ease  with  which  alternating  current  can  be  trans- 
mitted long  distances  and  transformed  with  only  slight 
losses  renders  ixjssible  still  further  savings.  A  direct- 
current  plant  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  and  efficient 
transformation  of  voltage  and  precludes  long  transmis- 
sion at  high  potential.  Moreover,  the  use  of  direct 
current  necessitates  a  substation  with  rotary  converters, 
or  motor-generator  sets,  which  always  require  attend- 
ance, whereas  with  an  alternating-current  installation 
the  transformer  requires  no  attention. 

The  third  consideration  favoring  alternating  current 
as  against  direct  is  the  greater  safety  attained  in 
o|>eration.  In  comparing  the  safety  of  a  direct-  with 
an  alternating-current  circuit  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  in  all  parts  of  the  direct-current  system 
there  is  always  a  difference  in  potential  between  the  line 
and  the  ground  eijual  to  the  voltage  carried.  Should  any- 
body come  in  contact  with  the  feed  line  or  any  part  of 
a  live  direct-current  circuit,  he  would  be  subject  to  a 
shock  from  a  current  of  this  potential. 

Proper  Grounding  Reduces  Shock  Liability 

On  alternating-current  installations  when  the  second- 
ary side  of  the  circuit  is  not  grounded  it  is  necessary 
for  a  person  to  come  into  contact  with  two  out  of  three 
wires  in  any  part  of  the  circuit  before  he  would  receive 
a  shock.  He  would  then  receive  the  same  voltage  that 
he  would  from  a  direct-current  system.  Where  alternat- 
ing-current .systems  are  properly  grounded  there  exits 
between  either  of  the  live  wires  and  the  ground  a  dif- 
ference in  potential  equal  to  approximately  one-half  the 
voltage  of  the  full  line  circuit.  This  cuts  down  by  50 
per  cent   the  shock  which   can  be   received   by   making 


USING   A  SHORTWAM.   ALTEKNATING-riHRK.NT   <'OAI-   TITTEK    IN   A   THICK  .'^E.VM 
\„t.     ihe    cable    in    the    rear    of    the    machine    l.v    which    three   <on.lii<tois  without  .in.v   oornplloatlon   bring  the  electric  energy  to 
1^;;  induction  motor.     The  connections  a?eq^^^     simple  and   readily  made      The  mine  in  which  the  photograph  for  th..»  ilh.s.ra.lnn 

was  tnki-n  is  located  at  Nokomls.  111. 
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contact  with  this  wire  and  the  ground.  Moreover,  when 
alternating  current  is  used  it  is  possible  to  carry  the 
wire  through  air  courses  or  passageways  seldom  fre- 
quented by  the  men. 

With  an  alternating-current  circuit  also,  since  the 
size  of  each  wire  is  considerably  less  than  that  required 
on  a  direct-current  circuit  and  it  is  possible  to  employ 
insulated  conductors,  it  is  the  general  practice  to  install 
insulated  cables.  This  secures  a  still  greater  degree  of 
safety  and  favors  alternating-current. 

The  fourth  item  tending  to  make  an  alternating- 
current  installation  preferable  to  one  employing  direct 
current  lies  in  the  saving  made  in  maintenance  expense. 
As  far  as  the  mechanical  end  of  the  cutting  machines 
is  concerned,  the  cutter  bar,  feding  mechanism  and 
gearing  are  identical  with  those  employed  in  the  direct- 
current  machines. 

The  difference  in  construction  consists  merely  in 
replacing  a  direct-current  motor  with  one  utilizing 
alternating  current.  The  alternating-current  motor 
lacks  the  commutator,  brushes,  resistance  coils,  etc., 
that  a  direct-current  motor  requires.  The  necessary 
repairs  and  renewals  on  such  parts  are  therefore 
eliminated.  In  fact,  a  well-designed  induction  motor  is 
extremely  simple  and  durable. 

Overloaded,  the  A.-C.  Cutter  Will  Stall 

The  operating  characteristics  of  an  induction  motor 
(in  comparison  with  those  of  a  direct-current  machine) 
are  such  that  less  severe  stresses  are  thrown  by  it  upon 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  undercutter.  With  a 
direct-current  motor  should  the  voltage  fall  any  con- 
siderable amount,  or  should  the  operator  of  the  machine 
be  careless  and  run  the  cutter  with  full  bits  the  motor 
will  continue  to  drive  the  cutting  mechanism  at  reduced 
speed,  putting  heavy  and  excessive  stresses  on  all  parts 
of  the  device. 

When  similar  conditions  arise  with  an  alternating- 
current  installation  (that  is,  either  a  voltage  drop  or 
the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  dull  bits  in  the 
cutter  chain),  thus  placing  an  excessive  load  on  the 
motor,  it  will  stall,  calling  to  the  runner's  attention  the 
fact  that  there  is  either  something  wrong  with  the 
voltage  or  that  he  needs  to  reset  his  cutter  bits.  It 
naturally  follows  that  at  all  times  the  bits  are  kept 
in  fair  condition,  thus  preventing  excessive  stresses 
from  being  thrown  on  the  mechanism.  It  has  been 
found  also  in  operating  cutting  machines  of  either  the 
direct-  or  alternating-current  variety  that  when  the 
runners  keep  their  cutter  chains  always  properly  filled 
with  sharp  bits,  they  increase  their  cutting  capacity, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  daily  coal  output. 

Low  Installation  Cost  an  Advantage 

The  induction  motor  is  a  much  more  nearly  constant- 
speed  machine  than  is  a  direct-current  motor.  When 
conditions  are  encountered  in  mining  that  put  a  heavy 
load  upon  the  undercutter  the  slight  reduction  in  speed 
caused  thereby  gives  an  increased  torque  to  the  motor, 
thus  enabling  it  to  carry  the  overload  up  to  a  certain 
limit  Once  this  point  is  passed,  however,  the  motor 
stalls. 

To  sum  up,  alternating  current  for  driving  coal 
cutters  is  growing  in  favor.  This  is  due  to  its  lower 
initial  cost  for  installation,  the  saving  its  use  makes 
possible  in  operating  expense,  in  power  and  in  mainte- 
nance, as  well  as  an  increa.sed  factor  of  personal  safety 
which  its  use  renders  attainable. 


Ed.  Snyder  Found  An  Accessory  to  Murder 

THE  case  of  the  state  against  Ed  Snyder,  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  shooting  up  of  a  party  of 
miners  at  Glen  White  mines  in  Raleigh  County,  West 
Virginia,  in  November,  1917,  was  put  on  trial  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Pocahontas  County  on  Friday,  June  4, 
the  case  having  been  removed  to  Pocahontas  County 
from  Beckley,  Raleigh  County.  The  first  day  was  taken 
up  in  hearing  the  motion  of  the  defendant  for  continu- 
ance, which  was  overruled  by  Judge  Summers  H.  Sharp; 
but  little  time  was  taken  up  in  getting  a  jury. 

The  opening  for  the  state  was  made  by  Captain  S.  B. 
Avis,  of  Charleston,  and  for  the  defense  by  W.  G.  Barn- 
hart,  former  U.  S.  Attorney,  also  of  Charleston.  The 
case  grew  out  of  the  shooting  at  a  cage  full  of  miners, 
as  they  came  from  their  work  in  the  mine  at  Glen  White. 
A  party  of  men  ambushed  on  the  mountainside  nearby 
fired  hundreds  of  shots  at  them,  but  no  one  was  hurt. 
A  number  of  the  men  implicated  have  been  convicted  or 
have  confessed. 

The  charge  against  Snyder  is  that,  in  the  fall  of  1917, 
when  the  government  was  requiring  that  every  coal 
mine  produce  its  limit  of  coal  or  be  taken  over  by  the 
Fuel  Administration,  he  planned  and  furnished  the  arms 
and  ammunition  for  the  ambuscade,  though  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  actually  took  part  in  the  shooting. 

A  strike  had  been  called  at  the  Glen  White  mine  and 
50  of  the  400  miners  employed  had  quit  work,  but  the 
mine  continued  to  turn  out  its  full  quota  of  coal.  The 
Fuel  Administrator  refused  to  interfere  and  the  strikers 
then  resorted  to  force  and  violence,  and  the  bushwhack- 
ing party  of  Nov.  16,  1917,  was  the  result.  Snyder  was 
an  officer  of  the  local  miners'  union,  which  caKed  the 
strike. 

More  than  a  year  went  by  before  sufficient  evidence 
could  be  found  to  back  indictments  which  were  filed  in 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Raleigh  County  at  the  March 
term  of  1919.  Four  indictments  were  returned,  eight 
men  being  indicted  jointly.  The  defendants  elected  to 
be  tried  separately  and  Tony  L.  Stafford  was  put  on 
trial.  A  hung  jury  resulted,  but  the  second  trial  in 
January  ended  in  a  conviction  of  the  defendant.  He 
was  charged  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  with  an 
attempt  to  commit  murder  and  a  felony.  Witnesses 
estimate  the  number  of  shots  fired  at  the  miners  fleeing 
from  the  cage  to  shelter  at  as  high  as  300,  yet  no  one 
was  hit.  The  distance  fired  was  900  ft.,  and  the  bullet 
holes  were  numerous  in  the  buildings  around  the  mouth 
of  the  mine.  The  weapons  used  were  Winchesters, 
Mausers,  .shotguns  and  pistols. 

One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  state,  Mrs.  Maggie 
Lethco,  of  Lester,  who  has  been  under  guard,  was 
attacked  at  a  hotel  in  Bluefield  and  stabbed  in  the  left 
side,  the  assailant  making  a  wound  four  inches  long,  but 
missing  vital  parts.  She  was  able  to  go  from  Blue- 
field  to  Marlinton  in  a  car,  but  collapsed  on  getting  there 
and  is  now  in  a  hospital  at  Bluefield. 

The  witness  had  retired  for  the  night,  the  guards 
being  in  an  adjoining  room.  Two  men  went  up  the 
elevator  and  knocked  at  her  door.  When  she  opened  it 
the  attack  was  made.  Two  men  are  under  arrest  who 
are  believed  to  be  the  assailants. 

After  a  seven-day  trial  Ed.  Snyder  was  convicted  by 
the  jury  on  the  first  ballot  and  ordered  to  serve  a  five- 
year  term  in  the  penitentiarj*.  The  armed  miners  who 
drifted  into  Marlintown  when  the  trial  x;ommenced 
quieted  down  when  the  state  police  arrived. 
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How  the  ''Grand  Push'''  Determined  Present 
Character  of  Pennsylvania  Coals 

Most  Geologists  Lay  Stress  on  the  Geologic  Horizon — This 
Monograph  Deals,  However,  with  What  Is  Perhaps  More 
Important:  the  Relation  of  Quality  to  Geographic  Location 

By  George  H.  Ashley* 


When  the  measures  over  the  coal  along  the 
line  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  were  eight 
miles  deep  something  gave  way  and  the 
"Grand  Push,"  or  pushes,  occurred,  moving 
the  earth's  crust  scores  of  miles,  carbonizing 
coals  and  distilling  shales.  Measures  near 
the  mountain  line  folded  most  and  the  coal 
in  that  region  is  more  completely  carbonized. 


IF  IT  was  hard  for  the  average  doughboy  who  first 
saw  northern  France  torn  and  trampled  by  war  to 
picture  to  himself  those  same  regions  as  they  were 
before  the  war,  how  much  harder  it  is  for  the  average 
man  to  picture  Pennsylvania  before  the  grand  shove 
changed  the  surface  of  that  great  State  from  a  smiling 
plain  to  an  impassable  sea 
of  ridges  and  that  at  the 
same  time  changed  its  vast 
buried  swamp  deposits, 
which  had  been  but  re- 
cently laid  down,  into  many 
different  types  of  coal! 

Let  us  go  back  a  few 
years,  say  200  odd  million 
— that  is  the  latest  and 
best  estimate  of  the 
geologists.  If  that  is  too 
much,  cut  it  down  to  suit 

suit  yourself,  only  leave  a  plenty.  For  a  long  time,  say 
75  million  years,  more  or  less,  a  spirit  of  unrest  had 
been  over  the  land  of  William  Penn.  The  land  lay  near 
sea  level,  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below.  From 
time  to  time  peace  settled  over  the  region,  and  vast 
swamps  were  formed,  some  of  these  being  seoi-es  or 
hundreds  of  feet  deep.  Then  the  spirit  of  unrest  would 
set  in  and  the  land  would  sink  and  be  overrun  by  the 
sea;  at  first  by  the  open,  salt  sea,  and  later  by  fresh 
waters  that  probably  came  from  some  great  inland  sea 
lying  to  the  westward.  Deposits  of  mud  and  sand  were 
carried  widespread  over  the  submerged  surface,  until 
the  filling  again  reached  water  level  and  another  vast 
swamp   formed. 

This  was  repeated  time  and  again  with  all  sorts  of 
variations  until  the  district  became  a  graveyard  of  old 
swamp  deposits  which  stretched  far  to  the  southwest- 
ward.  At  times  the  land  was  raised  a  bit,  and  running 
water  carried  away  part  of  the  mud  so  recently  laid 
down;  in  places  even  parts  of  the  marsh  deposits  them- 
selves were  removed.  But  the  general  movement  was 
downward,  and  after  each  such  rise  came  a  sinking  and 
the  half-eroded  gulleys  were  soon  washed  full  of  sand 
and  the  sinking  process  went  on. 

But  this  marshy  period  was  near  the  close  of  long 
ages  of  sinking,  covering  hundreds  of  millions  of  years, 
that  had  been  going  on  through  the  Appalachian  region 
until  the  old  rock  surface  had  been  bowed  down  in  places 


as  much  as  40,000  ft.  in  a  long  belt  where  now  stand 
the  Appalachian  Mountains.  During  this  time  the  fill- 
ing in  with  new  rock  material  had  about  kept  pace 
with  the  sinking  until  the  whole  mass  had  been  blanketed 
with  the  buried  swamp  deposits. 

Then  came  the  grand  push!     Just  what  happened  or 

how    it   happened    I   shall 
not   attempt    to   describe, 
hut  after  such  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  rock  mate- 
rial something  was  bound 
to   happen.     You  cannot 
stretch    a    rubber    indefi- 
nitely, nor  can  the  earth's 
crust  sink  indefinitely  at 
one   place   without   upset- 
ting  the  crustal   balance. 
The  conditions   might   be 
likened  to  the  collapse  of  a 
Not  suddenly,  though  probably 
the  part  of  the  earth  east- 
a  grand   push   on   the 
How  long  the 


•state  geologist  of  Pennsylvania,  formerly  geologist  In  charge 
of  coal  investigation  in  Eastern  States,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
and  one  time  chairman  Coal  Classification  Board  of  the  same 
Survey. 

The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  taken  from  one  of  a  series 
of  state  maps  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  There  are  nine  of 
them  and  the  price  is  10c.  a  piece.  The  maps  are.  of  course, 
larger  and  more  detailed,  giving  not  only  the  coal  areas,  towns 
and  counties  but  the  villages  and  railroads  also. 


long,  low,  arch  bridge. 

with  endless  earthquakes, 

ward  from   Pennsylvania  began 

part  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  westward. 

push  lasted  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  for  millions  of 

years. 

When  the  push  was  over  what  a  sight  was  there!  In 
place  of  the  great  wide  stretching  plain  or  the  shallow 
sea  there  was  now  but  a  sea  of  ridges.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  earth  had  been  shoved  northwestward  scores 
of  miles  and  bent  into  folds  that  made  ridges  that  may 
have  dwarfed  any  of  the  mountain  ranges  now  to  be 
seen  in  America.  It  is  possible  or  probable  that  the  push 
took  so  long  that  the  ridge  tops  were  eaten  down  as  they 
rose,  and  never  became  nearly  as  high  as  they  would 
have  been  had  the  uplift  been  made  suddenly. 

The  rocks  and  marsh  deposits,  the  latter  now  changed 
to  coal  beds,  were  more  strongly  affected  at  the  east  and 
less  strongly  at  the  west.  The  rocks  at  the  east  were, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  front-line  trenches.  In  fact,  along 
what  is  now  the  Allegheny  front,  just  west  of  Williams- 
port,  Lock  Haven  and  Altoona,  the  rocks  seem  to  have 
made  a  final  stand  as  if,  to  carry  through  the  simile, 
their  "backs  were  to  the  wall."  West  of  that  line  the 
rocks  were  crowded  back  on  themselves  and  slightly 
folded,  but  in  general  held  their  places.  This  line  of 
holding  is  nearly  straight  from  Alabama  to  central 
Pennsylvania,  at  which  point  it  turns  eastward.  The 
northeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  appears  to  have 
formed  a  hinge  or  buttress  that  held  in  place.  Whether 
the  rocks  there  were  more  resistant  or  whether  the  force 
of  the  push  had  lost  its  energy,  which  had  been  ex- 
pended further  south,  I  do  not  know. 

Then  camera  long  period  of  quiet,  through  what  has 
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NOTTTHERN FIEl-D'  Name  af  Cog/ Fie/d 


COAL  FIELD.S  OF  EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  the  coals  mined  in  thi.s  .section  of  the  State  have  some  title 
to  be  known  as  anthracites,  though  in  some  of  them,  notablv 
those  in  the  Bernice  basin  and  on  the  horns  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  Middle  Fields,  which  extend  west,  the  coal  is  a  soft 
anthracite  which  Mr.  Ashley  designates  as  "Bernicite."  after  the 
Held  of  that  name.  Pennsylvania  w-as  at  one  time  covered  with 
coal  and  she  might  bring  action  for  trover  against  the  other 
states  which  apparently  have  stored  awav  acres  of  her  coal  in 
places   unknown. 

been  called  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  during  which  time  such 
great  reptiles  as  are  shown  in  the  Carnegie  Museum  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  all  of  the  other  large  museums, 
roamed  the  earth.  During  this  time  the  mountain 
ranges  were  being  eaten  down  by  rain  and  running 
water,  until  Pennsylvania  was  again  a  great  rolling 
plain.  But  in  this  eating  away  of  the  mountains  the 
rocks  were  carried  away  by  the  cubic  mile,  including  a 
large  part  of  the  coal  beds  laid  down  there  such  a  short 
time  before.  Here  and  there  a  little  coal  escaped,  being 
carried  away  because  it  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a  fold  that 
had  been  folded  below  the  level  of  the  new  erosion  plain. 
It  was  thus  that  the  coal  in  the  anthracite  fields,  the 
Bernice  and  the  Broad  Top  fields,  escaped  being  carried 
away  and  remains  to  this  day. 

What  has  become  of  the  rest  of  the  coal?  The  fixed 
carbon  and  the  volatile  matter  returned  to  the  air,  and 
the  ash  washed  down  the  rivers.  When  Washington 
marched  to  Fort  Pitt,  Pittsburgh,  the  Pittsburgh  and 
other  coal  beds  of  that  region  were  being  carried  away 
by  rain  erosion,  but  probably  none  of  those  coals  ever 
reached  the  Ohio  River  in  such  form  as  to  be  recover- 
able. Coal  outcroppings  which  occur  along  or  across 
the  bed  of  a  creek  having  a  steep  profile  may  be  recog- 


nized as  "float"  for  a  few  hundred  feet  be'ow  the  out- 
crop, but  seldom  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  It  may 
thei-efore  be  put  down  as  fairly  certain  that  this  coal 
removed  long  ago  has  not  been  accumulating  somewhere 
waiting  for  someone  to  come  to  dig  it  up. 

After  the  upfolded  ridges  had  been  eroded  nearly  to  a 
plain,  over  which  rivers  flowed  southeastward  to  the  sea, 
there  came  a  broad  movement  of  uplift  centering  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  As  the  land  rose  the  rivers  became 
more  active,  and  continued  to  eat  their  way  downward, 
chiseling  their  old  channels  across  the  hard  layers  which 
now  form  the  ridges,  while  side  branches  of  the  main 
rivers  cut  out  the  softer  layers,  until  central  Pennsyl- 
vania became  again  a  sea  of  flat-topped  ridges  of  hard 
sandstone,  separated  by  wide  valleys  where  the  rocks 
were  shales  of  limestone,  until  the  surface  became  as  it 
is  today. 

Black  Shale  Lost  Much  Bituminous  Matter 

But  the  grand  push  did  more  than  fold  the  rocks.  In 
the  process  of  folding  the  rocks  were  compressed  and 
fractured,  and  possibly  or  probably  were  heated  to  some 
degree,  the  final  effect  of  which  was  to  drive  out  of  the 
black  shales  their  bituminous  matter,  as  if  it  had  been 
distilled  out,  and  to  drive  out  of  the  half  consolidated 
marsh  deposits  more  or  less  of  volatile  matter  or  gas,  at 
the  same  time  helping  to  consolidate  it  into  coal.  As 
with  the  folding,  the  effect  was  most  pronounced  at 
the  east  and  decreased  westwardly. 

In  the  region  where  the  anthracite  is  now  found 
near'y  all  of  the  volatile  matter  in  the  coal  was  driven 
off,  and  the  coal  was  compressed  until  almost  as  hard 
as  a  rock  leaving  the  "hard  anthracite."  At  the  western 
end  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Middle  fields  and  in 
the  Bernice  field  the  action  was  less  severe  and  a  little 
of  the  volatile  matter  remained  in  the  coal  which  was 
not  so  hardened  by  compression,  giving  us  our  "soft 
anthracite"  or  "Berncite"  ( as  I  have  recently  suggested 
calling  this  type  of  coal)  in  which  the  fuel  ratio,  that  is, 
fixed  carbon  divided  by  volatile  matter,  is  between  7  and 
10.  Further  west  the  coal  was  affected  still  less.  In 
southern  Cambria  County,  most  of  Somerset  County 
and  in  the  Broad  Top  field  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  volatile  matter  remained  in  the  coal.  Most  of  the 
coals  of  the  Johnstown,  South  Fork,  Somerset  and 
Meyersdale  fields,  as  shown  on  Map  No.  2,  are  of  this 
type.  This  coal  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  Pocahontas 
coal,  and  has  therefore  been  called  Pocahontite,  as  Poca- 
hontas coal  has  been  shipped  and  is  known  the  world 
over. 

The  coal  of  the  northwestern  part  of  Cambria  County, 
in  the  Moshannon  and  Snow  Shoe  fields,  and  most  of  that 
in  Tioga  and  Bradford  counties  is  of  the  next  type, 
in  which  there  is  left  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  volatile 
matter.  This  type  has  been  called  "Sewellite,"  from  the 
type  of  coal  found  in  the  Sewell  bed  of  the  New  River 
district  of  West  Virginia.  The  fuel  ratio  of  this  t.vp€ 
is  from  2.5  to  3.5. 

Going  still  further  west  the  effects  of  the  grand  push 
were  less  pronounced  and  there  was  left  about  half  as 
much  volatile  matter  (by  weight)  as  of  fixed  carbon, 
the  fuel  ratio  being  about  2  or  from  1.85  to  2.5.  This 
includes  the  famous  Connellsville  coking  coal,  from 
which  the  type  has  been  named  "C-onnellsite."  It 
includes  also  most  of  the  coals  in  the  same  belt  to  the 
northeastward,  including  the  coal  in  the  Latrobe  basin, 
western  Indiana  ('ounty  and  the  Punxsutawncy  fie'd 

West  of  the  belt  just  indicated  is  found  the  typical 
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Pittsburvrh  pas  and  steam  coal,  to  which  the  name 
"Pittsite"  has  been  appliwl.  This  coal  differs  markedly 
in  its  physical  character  from  the  coals  further  east. 
It  is  a  strong:  coal,  mining  and  shipping  in  large  blocks 
or  cubes,  these  blocks  being  the  result  of  vertical  joints 
in  the  coal  combined  with  bedding  plains.  Further  to 
the  east  the  vertical  joints  became  more  pronounced 
and  nearer  one  another  until  in  Clearfield,  Cambria  and 
Somerset  counties  the  coal  is  all  split  up,  with  such 
close-set  vertical  joints  that  it  tends  to  mine  in  long 
blocks  or  ".sticks,"  the  long  side  of  the  blocks  lying 
vertically  in  the  bed.    These  joints  are  the  result  of  the 


I>ressure  to  which  the  coal  has  been  subjected.  Pittsite 
has  a  fuel  ratio  of  from  1.4  to  1.85. 

In  the  coals  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
including  the  Heaver,  the  Mercer-Butler,  and  the  coal 
fields  in  the  adjoining  counties,  a  still  higher  percentage 
of  volatile  matter  is  carried,  commonly  from  35  to  40 
l>er  cent.  That  part  of  the  state  was  less  affected  by 
the  grand  push.  This  type,  which  has  been  called  "Bel- 
montite"*  (from  Belmont  County,  Ohio)  has  a  fuel  ratio 
of  less  than  1.4  and  usually  ban  more  than  35  per  cent 
of  volatile  matter. 

As  just  de.scribed,  there  appear  to  be  seven  types  of 


\      Map  of  Stuhi  on  reduced  Scale 
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Beaver  =  Name  of  Coun-fy  Seat,      franklin  =  Name  ofCourrfy,      CONNELLSYILLE  =  Name  of  Coal  Field 
(      y  =Area  underlain  by  Coal-Bearing  Roclr, 


Principal  Coal-Producing  Disfriafs 


COAL  FIELDS  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  AS  THEY  ARE  POPULARLY  KNOWN  AND  DESIGNATED 


In  thp  right-hand  corner  are  a  number 
of  counties  without  any  coal  whatsoever, 
though  a  remarkable  exception  is  the 
Broad  Top  field  in  Huntingdon.  Bedford 
and  Fulton  counties.  The  coal  area  with 
this  exception  appears  to  fall  within  a  rude 
quadrant  with  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
of  the  map.  near  Gettysburg,  as  approxi- 
mate center.  Along  that  quadrant  the  coal 
has  a  semi-bituminous  character  and  as  the 
geologist  travels  further  away   from  Gettys- 


burg, rr.iching  points  toward  the  west  and 
northwi-.st  the  coal  gets  more  and  more 
trulv  bituminous,  getting  richer  in  bitumen 
as  eadi  anticline  is  crossed.  The  folds, 
which  near  the  quadrant  are  quite  atllny 
marl<e<l.  become  less  and  le.<is  deep  as 
points  to  the  northwest  are  re.iched.  It  Is 
not  safe  to  try  to  regard  location  and  struc- 
ture as  the  final  test  of  the  volatile  content 
In  the  coal.  Some  other  Influences,  which 
science  may   yet  satisfactorily    explain,   ap- 


pear to  exist,  forming  a  problem  which 
demands  solution.  As  we  le.ave  the  quad- 
rant and  go  northwest  the  needlelike  coals 
iif  the  Mosliannon  Valley  give  way  to  th'- 
bloiky  coals  of  the  Pittsburgh.  Freoport. 
Klttanning  and  Low-Grade  Division  coal 
areas,  showing  that  the  "Grand  Push"  af- 
fecte<l  the  quality  of  coal  not  only  in  vola- 
tile content  but  in  structure  also,  and 
some  have  contended  In  pyrltc  also,  though 
Mr.  Ashley  does  not  deal  with  this  feature. 
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coal  in  Pennsylvania,  with  pos.sibly  an  eighth  type 
barely  recognized  in  recent  analyses.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows, the  fuel  ratio  being  the  basis  for  the  classification : 

TYPES  OF  CO.VL  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

".Stanijani 
S  Analyst's" 

3  1  i         r^S        I 

^  f>  ■-  a  S       >      £        < 

A  Anthracite 

"Hard  Anthracite".  . .    10              13,850-13.250  3  5  86  6 
B  Bemicite 

"Soft  Anthracite" 10.0-7.0  14,000-13,650  3  9  82  6 

•C  Brushymontite 7.0-5.0  14,600-12,000  3  13  78  6 

D  Pocahontite 5.0-3.5  14,850-14,250  3  17  74  6 

E  Sewellite 3,5-2.5  14,650-14,000  3  22  69  6 

F  Connellsite 2.5-1.5  14,350-13,750  3  27  64  6 

G  Pittsite 185   1.4  14,250-13,700  3  33  58  6 

H  Belmontite over  1.4    13,750-13,000  3  40  51  6 

♦Not  represented  in  Pennsylvania  except  by  a  very  few  samples,  especially 
from  the  Broad  Top  fields. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  detailed  study  of  the 
character  of  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  nor  are  the  data 
available  at  this  time  sufficient  for  such  a  study.  Plans 
have  been  made  by  the  State  Survey  in  co-operation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  starting  a  comprehensive 
sampling  of  the  coals  of  the  state. 

Place  and  Structure  Not  the  Only  Factors 

The  work  already  done  shows  that  even  in  the  same 
districts  the  coals  are  not  altogether  of  the  same  type. 
For  example,  in  southeastern  Washington  County  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  at  Marianna  shows  34.6  per  cent  of 
volatile  matter  to  57.7  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon,  giving 
a  fuel  ratio  of  1.66,  while  the  Waynesburg  coal  of  the 
same  region  shows  about  33  per  cent  of  volatile  matter 
to  47  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon,  giving  a  fuel  ratio  of  1.42. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  found  that  fields  which  structur- 
ally and  geographically  appear  to  be  similar  may  be 
quite  dissimilar  in  the  type  of  coals  therein  contained. 
Thus  the  Johnstown  and  South  Fork  fields  contain  coal 
of  the  Pocahontas  type,  while  the  Barnesboro-Patton 
field  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Cambria  County  con- 
tains coal  of  the  Sewell  type.  But  coal  in  the  Mountain 
field  lying  east  of  the  last-named  tends  to  the  Connell- 
site type,  which  is  much  lower  in  percentage  of  fixed 
carbon,  showing  that  by  some  cause  not  yet  recognized 
the  coals  in  that  field  were  not  as  deeply  affected  by  the 
grand  push  as  the  coals  further  to  the  west. 

Show  Commerclu.,  Not  Scientific,  Groupings 

It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  designate  the  coals  in 
each  of  the  fields  as  of  a  single  rank,  though  as  sampling 
becomes  more  complete  it  will  be  possible  to  give  the 
general  rank  of  the  coal  in  each  of  the  fields  shown  on 
the  map. 

It  should  be  added  further  that  the  designation  of 
fields  on  the  map  is  not  quite  in  accord  with  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Survey  in  a  forthcoming 
report.  In  that  report  the  fields  are  separated  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  the  rank  and  character  of  the  coal. 

Thus,  according  to  the  map,  the  Clearfield  field 
includes  in  one  basin  not  only  the  Moshannon  coal  but 
the  coal  along  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
where  it  passes  the  town  of  Clearfield.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  two  areas  are  distinctly  separated  by  the  Laurel 
Hill  anticline  and  the  coal  of  the  Moshannon  field  has 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  than  that 
around  Clearfield  towm  and  further  up  the  river. 

In  the  same  way,  the  South  Fork  and  Johnstown  dis- 
tricts are  separated  by  the  Viaduct  anticline  and  not  as 
shown  in  the  map.     Practically  all  of  the  fields  shown 


on  the  map  as  having  a  long  northwestern-southeastern 
diameter  contain  a  different  rank  of  coal  at  the  south- 
east from  that  found  at  the  northwest.  The  grouping 
of  the  fields  on  the  map  shows  rather  a  grouping  of 
mines  with  reference  to  transportation  than  with  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  the  coal. 


selected  TYPICAL  ANALYSES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL.S 
(.Analyses  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines) 

B.t.u.  Volatile  Fixed  Type  of 

Fields  (as  per  map)  (As  rec'd.)  Moisture  matter  Carbon  Ash  Coal 

Northern  .^ntliracite 13,830  2.2  5.7  86.2  5.9  A 

Southern  Anthracite 13,300  2.8  1.2  88  2  7  8  A 

Bernice 13,380  3.1  8.5  78  0  10.1  B 

Blossburg 13,810  17  21    5  67.6  9  2  E 

Snowshoe 13,862  3.5  22   1  66.6  7  8  E 

Moshannon 14,150  3   1  21   0  69  0  6  2  E 

Mountain 14,072  1.1  25.6  64  4  8.2  E 

Barnesboro-Patton 14,175  3.0  22.5  67.9  6  4  E 

Nantv  Glo 14,620  1.2  20.5  72.1  6  0  D 

Johnstown 14,081  2  0  14.4  75.3  8  1  D 

South  Fork 14.278  3.5  17.3  73.2  5.8  D 

Broad  Top 14,414  2.4  182  73.4  6.2  D 

Somerset 14,170  3  0  15.5  74.5  6.8  D 

Meyersdale 14,290  2.7  19.3  71.2  6  6  D 

Ligonier 13,370  •33  23.0  62.5  11.2  E 

Conemaugh  (eastern  part)  .  13,820  2.5  17.9  70  4  9.2  D 

Clearfield  (western  part) ..  .  14,000  4   1  23.0  66.8  6.1  E 

Connellsville 13,990  2  8  30  0  60  0  7  2  F 

Indiana 14.310  1.3  26.7  64  4  7  6  F 

Glen  Campbell 14,054  3  4  23   1  67  2  6  3  F 

Punxsutawney 14,300  2.5  27.8  64.0  5.7  F 

Bennett  Br 14,020  2  7  32.4  58.6  6  3  G 

Shawmut 13,280  29  34  7  52.8  9.6  G 

Klondike 13,270  42  32.3  54  0  9.5  G 

Greensburg 13,610  27  30.3  57.8  9.2  F 

Irwin 14,150  20  33.6  58.1  6.3  G 

Freeport 13,100  2.7  35.7  50.9  10.7  G 

.Sagamore 13,510  10  34  1  54.1  10.8  G 

Pittsburgh 14,000  2.6  34.9  56  3  6.2  G 

"Thick  Vein"  Freeport 13,940  1.2  35.9  55.4  7.5  G 

Kittanning 13,310  1.4  36.2  52.5  9.9  G 

Low-Grade  Division 3.3  33  8  56.8  6.1  G 

Clarion 4.8  37  9  50.3  7.0  H 

Greene  County  (western)           28  36.0  48.4  12.8  H 

Washington  Co.  (central) 1.4  37.1  53.8  7.7  G 

Washington  Co.  (northern)        2.2  39.2  52.6  6.0  H 

Beaver 13,770  2.5  38  0  54.5  5.0  G 

The  analyses  given  are  actual  analyses  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  but  selected  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  basis  of  low  ash.  To  that  extent  the  analyses 
may  not  be  fair  averages  of  the  several  fields,  for  in  one 
field  the  analyses  given  may  contain  the  typical  amount 
of  ash  and  in  another  the  ash  given  may  be  much  lower 
than  the  average.  In  the  same  way  the  heat  values 
given  reflect  the  ash  and  moisture  contained.  The  sev- 
eral analyses  given  are  not  intended  to  show  the  grade 
of  the  coal,  that  is  the  typical  ash  and  moisture  con- 
tained, but  rather  the  general  relation  of  the  several 
component  parts  and  the  relation  of  the  volatile  matter 
to  the  fixed  carbon.  To  compare  the  heat  value  of  the 
coal  from  different  fields  regardless  of  ash  and  moisture, 
the  B.t.u.  value  given  should  be  multiplied  by  1  plus 
(ash  plus  moisture  in  percentage). 


McLachlan  Would  Reduce  Output  One-Half 

IF  THE  advice  of  District  Secretary  J.  B.  McLachlan 
is  taken  the  miners  of  Nova  Scotia  will  cut  down 
their  output  until  the  Minister  of  Labor  changes  his 
announced  decision  that  he  will  not  name  a  collective 
board  to  consider  grievances.  In  an  informal  talk  to  the 
men  he  declared  that  one  way  to  bring  coal  operators 
"to  their  senses"  was  for  the  men  to  decrease  their  pro- 
duction one-half  and  thus  strike  while  they  are  working. 
The  mine  workers  present  took  no  action  on  receiving 
the  suggestion. 

The  mine  workers  want  $1  a  day  more  for  all  day 
workers,  a  24c.  raise  in  tonnage,  and  a.  25-p)er  cent  in- 
crease on  all  deadwork  such  as  timbering,  etc.  The 
wage-scale  committee  will  go  to  Halifax  and  discuss 
grievances  with  the  McKinnon  conciliation  board. 
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Matters  That  Must  Not  Be  Overlooked  If 
Mining  Machines  Are  to  Do  TIkn't  Best 

Bits  Must  Be  Sharp  and  Have  Clearance  at  the  Back  This  Will  Preserve 
the  Motor  as  Well  as  Save  Power — Chains  Should  Be  Reasonably  Tight^ 
When  One  Gear  Is  Renewed  Its  Fellow  Gear  May  Well  Be  Renewed  Also 

By  F.  E.  Van  Slyke* 


TO  INSlfRE  economy  and  success  in  the  operation 
ot  mining  machines,  provision  must  be  made  for 
a  number  of  details.  Unless  particular  attention 
is  given  to  them  it  is  difficult  to  secure  entire  satisfac- 
tion. First  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  care  of 
the  bits,  chain  and  cutter  arm.  The  bits  should  always 
be  sharp,  even  if  this 
necessitates  frequent 
changing.  The  loss  of 
time  incurred  in  putting 
sharp  cutters  in  place  is 
not  nearly  so  serious  as 
the  increased  stresses  put 
on  the  machine  when  op- 
erating with  dull  bits. 
Xot  only  do  dull  bits  cause 
excessive  stresses  but 
they  sometimes  overload 
the  motor  as  much  as  100 

per  cent,  and  the  wear  on  all  parts  is  much  increased. 
The  only  way  to  insure  sharp  bits  is  to  keep  an  ade- 
quate supply  on  hand,  taking  tiiem  from  place  to  place 
with  the  machine.  It  is  also  highly  important  that  the 
bits  be  so  shaped  that  they  will  have  sufficient  clearance 
at  the  back,  for  a  parallel-sided  bit  materially  increases 
the  consumption  of  power.  The  forms  sent  with  the 
machine  show  the  correct  shape,  and  the  bits  should 
occasionally  be  checked  up  with  these  so  that  the  me- 
chanical engineer,  or  whoever  may  perform  his  function, 
may  feel  assured  that  they  are  being  made  correctly. 
The  back  part  of  the  bit  should  be  at  least  J  in.  less  in 
width  than  the  front. 

Set  Bits  to  Clear  Cutter  Arm  and  Links 

The  bits  should  be  so  set  that  they  extend  the  proper 
distance  out  from  the  chain  in  order  to  insure  clearance 
for  the  cutter  arm  and  the  links.  All  set  screws  should 
be  kept  absolutely  tight.  Dull  bits  with  inadequate 
clearance  at  the  back  and  so  set  as  to  afford  insufficient 
space  for  the  cutter  arm  in  the  kerf  are  a  prolific  source 
of  trouble  on  coal-cutting  machines  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
therefore  highly  important  that  such  conditions  be 
avoided. 

The  chain  should  be  kept  moderately  tight,  but  not 
so  tight  as  to  bind.  In  the  first  few  hours  of  running, 
the  chain  on  new  machines  sometimes  gets  quite  slack, 
a  fault  which  may  be  overlooked.  The  slackness  arises 
from  slight  irregularities  in  the  hole.s  in  the  chain  which 
become  smooth  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  put  into  opera- 
tion. The  smoothing  down  of  even  0.001  in.  on  a  large 
number  of  links  will  add  an  appreciable  length  to  the 
chain.  Therefore  the  chain  tension  on  new  machines 
should  be  watched  carefully. 


Sharp  bits  with  proper  clearance,  the  rijrht 
shape  of  link  in  the  right  place,  a  chain  tight 
but  not  too  tight,  gears  that  mesh  smoothly 
without  excessive  wear,  rubbing  surfaces  not 
unduly  worn  are  nece.ssities  if  satisfactory 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  bits  must 
cut  and  not  rub  their  way  through  the  coal. 


•Jeffri-y  Manufacturing  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio. 


The  chain  should  be  tightened  up  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
and  then  slacked  off  about  one  turn  of  the  adjusting 
screw.  If  the  operator  gives  this  matter  careful  at- 
tention he  can  soon  arrive  at  the  proper  chain  tension 
by  observing  how  it  acts  under  different  conditions.  It 
takes  a  little  time  to  note  the  operation  and  experiment 

a  little  with  various  ten- 
sions. Such  trials  are  well 
worth  the  trouble  they  en- 
tail. The  hardened  strips 
and  wearing  parts  of  the 
cutter  arm  should  be  re- 
newed as  soon  as  the  center 
line  of  the  chain  gets  out 
of  true  with  the  center  of 
the  cutter  bar.  When  this 
occurs  it  causes  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  width  of  the 
kerf  and  makes  the  cutter 
arm  bind.  This  condition  is  easily  detected  by  trying  to 
lift  the  chain  when  it  is  not  running.  If  it  can  be  raised 
from  i  to  i  in.  the  parts  should  be  immediately  re- 
newed. It  will  be  observed  that  the  proper  width  of  the 
kerf  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  chain  being  held  in 
a  central  position. 

In  replacing  broken  links  always  be  certain  that  the 
new  part  gives  the  same  bit  position  as  that  of  the  one 
taken  out.  In  many  cases  machine  runners  put  in  a  new 
link  without  paying  any  attention  to  this  consideration 
and  in  a  short  time  a  number  of  the  positions  in  the 
chain  are  entirely  eliminated,  so  that  the  machine  is  not 
cutting  uniformly  across  the  full  kerf  width.  This 
leaves  portions  of  coal  which  are  broken  out  by  the  chain 
links  instead  of  by  the  bits,  causing  increased  power 
consumption  and  wear  and  tear  on  all  parts. 

Another  serious  matter  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  undercutters,  which  in  a  good  many  cases  is  not 
looked  after  properly,  is  the  renewal  of  gearing.  Gears 
are  sometimes  replaced  without  renewing  the  pinions,  or 
pinions  are  replaced  without  renewing  the  gears.  This 
is  bad  practice,  since  a  worn  gear  or  a  worn  pinion  never 
operates  satisfactorily  with  a  new  part.  Unless  one  of 
the  members  is  practically  new  it  should  never  be  left 
in  place  when  renewing  the  member  meshing  with  it. 
This  is  most  serious  with  worn  gears,  for  when  one  is 
badly  worn  it  tends  to  destroy  the  other  rapidly. 

When  renewing  bearings  all  the  bearings  for  a  train 
of  gears  should  be  replaced  at  one  time  in  order  to  in- 
sure correct  gear  meshing.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to 
replace  the  bearings  on  a  shaft  when  the  shaft  carrying 
the  meshing  gear  is  running  in  a  worn  journal. 

Another  detail  that  cannot  be  brought  out  too  strongly 
is  the  necessity  of  keeping  accumulations  of  dirt  out 
of  the  motor  and  gearing. 
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Mine  Shops  at  Kingston  Build  Storage- 
Battery  Locomotives  for  Colliery 

Small  Work  Segregated  from  Large  Work  to  Prevent  Misappropria- 
tion of  Property  Work  on  Locomotives  Maintains  Working  Force 
During    Slack    Summer    Period,    thus    Maintaining    Morale   of   Men 


By  Dever  C.  Ash  mead 

Tanytown.   N.   Y. 


BECAUSE  of  their  arrangement  and  the  complete- 
ness of  their  equipment  as  well  as  the  volume  and 
quality  of  work  they  turn  out,  the  shops  of  the 
Kingston  Coal  Co.,  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  are  worthy  of 
more  than  casual  attention.  These  shops  comprise  two 
buildings.      Of   these   the   larger   houses   the    machine. 


hammer  can  be  seen  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
the   illustration. 

The  equipment  of  the  shops  is  fairly  complete  and 
practically  any  kind  of  repair  work  can  be  done  except 
the  making  of  castings,  The  machine  shop  is  equipped 
with  a  24  x  84-in.  planer,  an  18  x  30-in.  shaper,  a  22-in. 

Machine  and  Carpenter 
Shop 

Part  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Co.'s 
shop  where  cars  are  repaired  by 
machinists,  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths and  where  in  spare  time 
new  equipment  is  constructt'd. 


Electrical  Repair  Shop 

Here  armatures  are  rewound  and 
other  repairs  made  without  the  de- 
lays incident  to  the  shipment  of 
parts  to  distant  machine  shops. 


c;;rpenter,  car-repair  and  blacksmithing  departments, 
while  the  .smaller  serves  as  the  electrical  repair  shop. 

Both  the  buildings  are  constructed  of  brick  and  have 
concrete  floors,  but  that  the  electrical  building  is  of 
later  con.st ruction  than  the  other  can  be  readily  seen 
by  comparing  the  two  illu.strations  showing  the  interior 
of  the  .shops.  The  roof  of  the  electric  shop  is  sup- 
ported by  steel  trusses  and  I-beams,  whereas  in  the 
older  building  the  roof  tru.sses  are  of  wood. 

Well  lighted  during  the  day  by  numerous  windows 
and  at  night  by  large  incandescent  lamps,  these  shops 
are  de.sirable  working  places.  Tracks  for  handling  such 
mining  equipment  as  is  in  need  of  repair  extend  into 
the  bui'dings.  In  the  machine  shop  turntables  are  .so 
placed  and  the  tracks  so  arranged  that  all  parts  of  the 
shop  are  easily  accessible.  In  Fig.  1  the  carpenter 
shop  is  in  the  immediate  foreground.  To  the  rear  may 
be  seen  the  machine  shop,  the  photograph  being  taken 
from  the  blacksmith  shop.    The  foundation  of  the  steam 


swing  lathe,  an  emery  grinder,  a  24-in.  Barnes  drill 
press,-  a  U-in.  bolt  cutter  and  a  10-in.  Cox  pipe  machine. 
The  carpenter  shop  has  a  24-in.  Greenlee  cut-off  saw, 
two  Greenlee  post  drills,  a  mortising  machine,  a  24-in. 
surfacer,  a  Greenlee  rip  saw,  a  CoUiday  3-ft.  band  saw 
and  a  wood-turning  lathe.  The  black.smith  shop  is 
provided  with  a  600-lb.  steam  hammer,  a  portable  crane 
and  four  forges. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One 
portion  is  u.sed  exclusively  for  work  done  for  the  mine, 
while  the  other  is  employed  for  repairing  and  sharpen- 
ing the  miners'  tools.  The  part  devoted  to  this  pun'ose 
is  fenced  off  completely  from  the  re.st  of  the  building 
and  has  a  separate  entrance  from  the  outside.  This 
arrangement  is  made  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
necessity  for  the  miners  to  pass  through  any  other  part 
of  the  shop,  such  passage  -sometimes  meaning  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  company's  tool  supply.  People  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  who  regard  tools  as  common  property 
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and  who  think  that  for  safe  keeping  they  should  remove 
them  to  their  own  home. 

The  electrical  shop  shown  in  Fit?.  2  is  well  provided 
with  apparatus  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  electrical  equipment.  Because  of  the  weight 
of  motors  and  armatures  a  traveling  crane  has  been 
provided  to  move  these  parts  about  the  shop. 

In  shops  of  this  size  it  is  often  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  larger  force  than  is  ordinarily  required,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  peak  demands.  Such  demands  occur 
more  frequently  in  winter  than  in  the  summer  because 
of  the  more  exacting  working  conditions  th6n  encoun- 


BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE  BUILT  BY  MINING  CONCERN 

This  5-ton  storage-battery  locomotive  was  constructed  (luring 
slack  time  at  the  blacksmith  and  electric  repair  shop.s  of  the 
Kingrston  Coal  Co. 

tered.  Such  a  condition  means  that  during  parts  of 
the  year  there  is  an  excess  of  men  in  the  shop  and 
a  lack  of  work.  No  coal  company  desires  to  lay  men  off 
during  periods  of  slack  work,  for  it  realizes  that  when 
the  demand  for  men  returns  it  will  be  unable  to  secure 
them,  as  the  other  companies  in  the  vicinity  probably 
will  be  in  .he  field  at  the  same  time.  A  slack-work 
period  must,  however,  be  met.  If  the  company  cannot 
afford  to  discharge  or  lay  off  its  men,  it  must  provide 
some  way  of  using  them,  for  men  who  are  not  continu- 
ously employed  lose  their  morale  and  as  a  result  become 
worthless  to  their  employer. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  mechanical  haulage,  particularly 
in  those  fields  where  the  use  of  the  storage-battery 
locomotive  is  permissible.  A  demand  for  this  type  of 
machine  has  arisen  that  has  been  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  This  condition  contrasts  greatly  with  a  time 
not  over  five  years  ago  when  some  companies  would  not 
consider  such  locomotives  at  all.  One  firm  actually 
demanded  a  contract  agreeing  that  the  company  would 
be  protected  against  all  damage  that  the  storage- 
battery  locomotive  might  do  to  the  mine. 

Conditions  in  the  mines  served  by  these  shops  were 
such  that  storage-batten-  locomotives  could  be  used 
satisfactorily,  but  the  company  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  secure  such  machines.  Having  a  surplus  of 
skilled  mechanics  during  part  of  the  year  it  decided  to 
assemble  its  own  storage-battery  locomotives.  The 
assembling  of  the  frames  wa-s  done  in  the  machine  and 
carpenter  shops,  while  the  electrical  installation  was 
performed  in  the  electrical  shop.  Fig.  3  shows  one  of 
the  storage-battery  locomotives  thus  constructed.  These 
machines  are  all  of  5-ton  size  and  have  forty-eight 
23-plate  ceils. 


C(nn|)('nsali<ui  HcHults  Achieved  in 
Illinois  anil  Pennsylvania* 

Mines  Insured  Show  Consistent  Improvement  of  Phys- 
ical Condition  and  Safety,  with  Lowered  Premium 
Cost    -Low  Accident  Rate  Reported 
By  Hkrbkrt  M.  Wil.son 
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A  rVlMCAL  mine  in  central  Illinois  insured  from  19 
l\  to  1919  inclusive,  with  from  190  to  270  employe 
and  premium  earnings  from  $8,800  in  191G  to  $14,800 
in  1917  and  $21,200  in  1918.  These  premium  increases 
were  due  in  part  to  increa.sed  number  of  employee.s  and 
I)artly  to  increase  in  wage  rate.  During  the  same 
period  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents; 
in  191C  there  were  73  non-fatals,  costing  over  $1,200; 
3  fatals  and  156  non-fatals  in  1917,  co.sting  $10,300;  1 
fatal  and  174  non-fatals  in  1918,  costing  $15,000.  The 
margin  of  profit  on  the  business  was  negligible. 

The  schedule-rating  history  showed  a  base  rate  of 
$4.50  increased  by  the  first  schedule  rate  to  $5.21,  which 
reflects  the  correspondingly  bad  safety  condition.  The 
next  schedule  rate  showed  material  improvement,  $4.36 ; 
the  la.st  a  still  further  improvement,  $3.86.  Within  the 
last  year  there  was  correspondingly  good  experience, 
which  earned  a  credit  of  13c.,  making  the  adjusted  rate 
$3.70,  as  compared  with  the  fir.st,  which  was  $5.21. 

A  mine  in  northern  Illinois,  where  the  fatal-accident 
record  is  good  and  the  base  rate  correspondingly  low, 
viz.,  $3.60,  had  a  payroll  for  the  two  years  1918-19 
averaging  390  men,  premium  earnings  the  first  year 
$12,000  with  156  non-fatals  and  compen.sation  costs  of 
$7,800,  giving  a  slight  margin  of  profit.  In  1919  the 
premium  was  only  $9,600  with  a  material  increase  in 
non-fatals  to  a  total  of  257  and  corresponding  increase 
in  compensation  costs  of  $14,400. 

At  the  same  time  the  first  schedule  rate  was  above 
normal,  namely,  $3.76 ;  the  next  $3.06  and  three  were  re- 
ported during  1919.  respectively,  $2.79,  $2.38  and  $2.34. 
This  operator  has  nothing  to  complain  of,  since  for 
everything  he  has  done  to  safeguard  his  mine  he  has 
had  a  reduction  in  his  premium  rate  and  corre.sponding 
reduction  in  his  total  premium  costs  at  a  time  when  his 
payroll  was  mounting  on  account  of  wage  increases  and 
his  losses  were  also  mounting,  probably  because  of  a 
poor  moral  hazard. 

A  mine  in  southern  Illinois  in  the  gaseous  and  fiery 
district,  with  about  225  employees,  had  a  premium  in 
1917  of  $13,800  with  one  fatal  and  14  non-fatals  and 
loss  costs  of  $7,300.  Premium  in  1918  was  $11,500;  one 
fatal  and  17  non-fatals,  with  lost  costs  in  excess  of 
premium,  namely,  $12,100.  There  was  a  corresponding 
change  in  schedule  rating  results,  viz..  first  schedule 
rate  $4.47,  the  next -$4.38  and  the  last  $4.11. 

I  hesitate  to  give  you  illustrations  from  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  too  numerous,  and  would  but  be  a  monotonous 
repetition  of  the  above.  All  show  practically  the  same 
relative  trend  as  illustrated  for  Kentucky  and  Illinois 
but  with  greater  emphasis  because  the  period  of  insur- 
ance has  been  longer.  There  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
mines  as  reflected  by  the  schedule-rating  inspections. 
Many  mines  are  now  given  nearly  or  quite  perfect 
safety  scores  with  a  few  or  no  charges. 

•  \t  Ihi-  request  of  Coal  Age  the  general  manager  of  the  Aaso- 
I  later!  Companies  contributes  these  typical  examples  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Compen.sation  Act.  supplementing  his  article  on 
"Coal-Mine  Compinsiition  In  Kentucky."  which  appeared  m  a 
previous   number.  .' 
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Opportunity  for  Coal  Men  to  Note  Mining 
Methods  of  a  Kindred  Industry 

A.  I.  M.  E.  Will  Study  Mines  of  Michigan  Copper  Country,  the  Ishpeming,  Vulcan,  Nor- 
way and  Iron  Mountain  Iron  Mines  and  the  Strippings  of  the  Mesabi  Range  —  Deep 
Mines,  Difficult  Pumping  Problems,  Immense  Strip  Pits  and  Golf  Principal  Attractions 


MINING  is  still  mining,  whether  in  copper,  lead, 
zinc  or  iron  mines,  and  from  any  type  of  mine 
much  may  be  learned  that  will  serve  as  sugges- 
tions for  the  operation  of  mines  in  the  kindred  industry 
of  coal  mining.  Solutions  forced  on  the  owners  of 
one  type  of  mining  property  offer  valuable  suggestions 
to  operators  of  another  type. 

Coal  mining  engineers  will  be  much  interested  there- 
fore to  learn  that  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers  proposes  to  make  its  sum- 
mer trip  to  the  copper  and  iron  mines  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  to  view  the  works,  above  and  below,  of  that 
wonderful  mining  region. 

What  the  Mesabi  region  is  doing  today  the  anthra- 
cite strip-pit  mines  may  be  doing  tomorrow;  the  pump- 
ing problem  of  the  Athens  mine  may  give  a  hint  to  a 
deep  mine  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  or  northern  Ohio; 
the  hoisting  problem  at  a  mine  12,500  ft.  deep  may  give 
a  valuable  hint  to  a  man  whose  mine  is  not  a  tenth  of 
that  depth.  All  forms  of  engineering  bear  on  one 
another  but  especially  does  one  form  of  mining  engineer- 
ing contain  the  kernel  of  experience  and  experiment 
which  may  better  the  methods  of  another. 

A  limited  number  of  Eastern  members  will  leave 
Buffalo  on  Friday  morning,  Aug.  20,  by  S.  S.  Tionesta 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation,  picking  up 
other  members  en  route  and  reaching  Houghton  about 
noon   Monday,  Aug.  23. 

Hoisting  Plant  Lifting  Mineral  2i  Miles 

At  Houghton  the  members  probably  will  take  first 
an  automobile  trip  through  the  district,  seeing  in  a 
general  way  the  operations  above  ground.  On  Monday 
evening  they  probably  will  have  a  dance  at  the  yacht 
club.  On  Tuesday  there  will  be  a  visit  to  the  copper 
mines  under  ground,  a  sightseeing  and  historical  trip 
to  Keweenaw,  and  a  trip  to  see  the  leaching  and  mill- 
ing, the  dredging,  flotation,  smelting  and  electrolytic 
refining  plant.  The  members  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  mining,  descending  an  inclined  shaft  that 
has  been  sunk  with  a  change  in  angle  under  ground.  A 
new  hoisting  plant  to  raise  mineral  from  a  depth  of 
12,500  feet  will  be  in  operation  by  the  time  of  the  visit. 
On  Tuesday  evening  there  will  be  further  social  enter- 
tainment and  the  party  will  then  leave  by  two  special 
trains,  one  of  which  will  go  to  Ishpeming,  the  other 
to  Vulcan. 

At  Ishpeming  two  hours  will  be  spent  at  the  Pioneer 
Charcoal  &  Iron  Furnace,  where  not  only  pig  iron  and 
charcoal  are  made  but  also  many  charcoal  byproducts, 
such  as  wood  alcohol,  formaldehyde,  acetic  acid,  various 
acetates,  etc.  The  rein  forced-concrete  ore-loading  dock 
at  Marquette  is  a  model  structure  of  its  kind. 

After  visiting  these  points  lunch  will  be  served  at 
the  Wawonowin  Golf  Club,  followed  by  a  visit  to  the 


Athens  mine,  one  of  the  novel  features  of  which  is  the 
electrical  pumping  of  water  2,500  feet  in  one  lift.  There 
also  will  be  an  opportunity  to  see  at  Ishpeming  some 
interesting  and  architecturally-attractive  reinforced- 
concrete  headframes,  concrete-lined  shaft,  etc. 

At  Vulcan,  Norway  and  Iron  Mountain  the  other 
party  will  see  some  interesting  developments  in  electric 
hoisting,  including  safety  devices,  and  other  electrical 
machinery;  also  some  deep  pumping  with  centrifugal 
pumps,  a  hydro-electric  plant,  a  concrete-lined  shaft, 
etc.,  etc.  There  probably  will  be  a  technical  session 
that  evening  at  Iron  Mountain,  where  the  trains  will 
be  reassembled,  and  the  party  will  reach  Minneapolis 
early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  Aug.  26. 

At  Minneapolis  there  will  be  sightseeing  trips  for 
the  ladies  and  technical  sessions  at  the  university,  fol- 
lowed by  a  lunch  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club.  The 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  sightseeing,  and  the  even- 
ing to  a  banquet  and  addresses. 

Big  Strip-Pit  Proposition,  300-Ton  Shovels 

On  Friday,  when  the  Mesabi  Range  will  be  visited, 
the  guests  will  awake  at  Babbitt,  where  an  inspection 
will  be  made  of  the  new  mine  and  of  the  concentrating 
and  sintering  plant  of  the  Mesabi  Mining  Co.  Thence 
they  will  go  to  Virginia  to  see  the  300-ton  steam  shovels, 
and  from  there  by  automobiles  through  Mountain  Iron, 
where  the  Brunt  ore-drying  plant  is  located.  The  party 
will  arrive  at  Hibbing  toward  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon. At  Hibbing  there  will  be  a  business  and  social 
session,  and  the  party  will  arrive  early  in  the  morning 
of  Saturday  at  Coleraine,  where  it  will  inspect  the  larg- 
est ore-washing  plant  in  the  world,  thus  having  seen 
practically  everything  in  the  Mesabi  district. 

Duluth  will  be  reached  about  1  p.m.  on  Saturday,  Aug. 
28,  and  a  visit  will  be  made  to  the  Minnesota  Steel  Go's, 
plant,  with  its  model  village.  This  company  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  A  visit  also  will 
on  the  heights  far  above  the  city. 

The  estimated  e.xpenses  are  in  part  as  follows,  meals 
being  extra,  except  as  stated: 

Kailroad    fare    on    special    trains,    Houj^htnn    to    Dulutli, 

about    $45.00 

Double   lower   berth,   five   days  and   nJBhts.   about 17.00 

Upper  berth,   live   days  and   nights,   about H.OO 

(''omi>artment    for    2    or    3    persons,    5    days    and    nights. 

about    50.00 

Drawing   room   for   2   or   3   persons,   5   days  and   nights, 

about    60.00 

Railroad  fare — Chicago  to  Houghton 13.86 

Railroad   fare — New   York  to  Chicago :i9.42 

Railroad   fare^Duluth   to  Chicago    13.21 

Railroad  fare — New  York  to  Buffalo    14.21 

.SS.    "Tionesta" — Buffalo    to    Houghton,    including    berth 

and  meals 89.96 

.S.S.    "Juniata" — Duluth  to  Buffalo,    including  berth  and 

meals   48.60 

For  further  details  regarding  expenses  see  the  In- 
stitute's circular.  Reservations  should  be  made  im- 
mediately. 
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Blizanl  Heads  Survey  at  Pittsburgh 
— Kreisinger  Will  Co-operate 

Former  Official  of  Canadian  Mines  Department  Will 

Have  Assistance  of  Predecessor  Corporation-  - 

Lends  Financial  Aid  for  Research  Work 

THROLIGH  a  co-operative  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Corporation  about  a  year  ago, 
Henry  H.  Kreisinger,  fuel  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Station,  leaves  the  Government  service  and  is  succeeded 
by  John  Blizard,  formerly  chief  fuel  engineer  of  the 
Department  of  Mines  of  Canada.  Mr.  Kreisinger  and 
Mr.  Blizard  will  co-operate  with  each  other  in  their  new 
duties,  how-ever,  and  it  is  understood  that  reports  of 
research  work  made  by  Mr.  Kreisinger  for  the  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Corporation  will  be  submitted  to 
the  bureau  for  publication  before  being  used  by  the 
former  organization. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  allots  its  fuel  department 
approximately  $32,000  yearly.  Out  of  this  sum  must 
be  paid  the  salaries  of  all  of  the  men  in  the  depart- 
ment, which  leaves  about  $5,000  annually  for  research 
work.  When  these  figures  are  contrasted  with  $20,000, 
which  has  been  allotted  for  the  first  quarter  year  of 
Mr.  Kreisinger's  work  with  the  Combustion  Co.,  the 
financial  handicap  on  the  Bureau  of  Mines  can  be 
realized. 

Mr.  Kreisinger  was  born  in  the  town  of  Radnice,  in 
what  is  now  known  as  Czechoslovakia,  but  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  the  town  constituted  a  part  of  Bohemia. 
He  came  to  America  in  1891,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In 
1900  he  entered  the  University  of  Illinois  and  four 
years  later  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Continuing  his  studies,  he  graduated  as  Mechanical 
Engineer  in  1906. 

After  gaining  the  latter  degree  he  entered  the  Tech- 
nological Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  which 
had  quarters  in  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  grounds.  Here 
he  was  assigned  to  the  fuel-testing  plant.  In  1910, 
when  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  created  and  took  over 
the  work  being  done  by  the  fuel-testing  department  of 
the  Survey,  Mr.  Kreisinger  severed  direct  connection 
with  the  Government  and  became  fuel  engineer  for  the 
Clinchfield    Fuel    Co.,    of   Spartanburg,    S.    C. 

While  with  the  Clinchfield  Fuel  Co.,  Mr.  Kreisinger 
was  frequently  consulted  on  combustion  problems  by 
the  bureau.  The  acquaintances  formed  and  opix)rtunities 
offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  research  work  were 
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SO  attractive  to  him,  however,  that  in  1913  he  returned 
as  head  of  the  fuel  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sta- 
tion. When  the  bureau  home  in  Pittsburgh  was  changed 
from  the  old  Arsenal  Buildings  on  Butler  St.  to  the  new 
million-dollar  buildings  in  the  Oakland  district,  Mr. 
Kreisinger  was  given  increased  opportunities  for  the 
research  work  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  As  a  designer 
of  fuel-testing  apparatus  he  has  perhaps  no  peer.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  fuel-testing  laboratories  of  the 
Pittsburgh  station  are  the  most  complete  of  their  kind 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

While  connected  with  the  Combustion  Engineering 
Corporation  as  research  engineer,  Mr.  Kreisinger  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  station 
in  Pittsburgh.  By  this  arrangement  a  closer  co-oper- 
ation between  the  two  institutions  will  be  maintained. 
The  first  problem  upon  which  Mr.  Kreisinger  will  center 
his  efforts  will  be  a  thorough  testing  of  the  powdered- 
coal  plant  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

While  engaged  in  this  work  he  will  have  under  his 
direction  four  men  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  fuel- 
testing  laboratories  and  fifteen  others  who  will  be 
carried  on  the  payroll  of  the  corporation.  These  men 
will  be  cho.sen  from  newly-graduated  engineers  and 
men  who  will  be  seniors  in  college  next  year.  He  will 
be  allowed  the  full  and  unrestricted  use  of  any  equip- 
ment or  apparatus  owned  by  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Kreisinger  is  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Xi  engi- 
neering fraternity,  the  Coal  Mining  Institute  of 
America,  the  American  Societ\-  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  the  American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. 

John  Blizard,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Kreisinger  as  head 
of  the  fuel  department  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was 
born  at  Wotton  under  Edge,  England,  in  1882.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Durham  and  for  several 
years  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Richardsons- 
Westgarth,  marine  and  electrical  engineers,  of  Hartle- 
pool, England.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1906  to  lecture 
on  mechanical  engineering  at  McGill  University,  Quebec. 
While  at  the  university  Mr.  Blizard  became  interested 
in  fuel  and  combustion  research  work  and  spent  much 
time  with  Professor  Durley  of  that  institution  seeking  a 
solution  of  combustion-engineering  problems. 

In  1911  he  assumed  charge  of  the  fuel-testing  depart- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Mines  of  Canada  and  comes 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  directly  from  this  station. 
While  not  so  well  known  to  mining  men  a-s  Mr.  Kreis- 
inger, he  is  equally  recognized  by  prominent  combustion 
engineers. 


Discussion  by  Readers 


Edited  l>y 

James  T.  Beard 


Flotation  Fails  to  Clean  Coal 

RECENTLY,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  brief 
.  article  under  the  caption  "Can  Coal  be  Cleaned  by 
Flotation?"  Coal  Age,  Apr.  22,  p.  795,  and  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  announcement  that  investors  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  were  showing  confidence  in  the 
matter,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  the  scheme  is 
practicable. 

For  many  years  I  was  engaged  in  trying  to  reduce 
the  sulphur  content  of  coal.  To  accomplish  my  purpose 
I  washed  the  coal,  using  every  method  of  jigging,  con- 
centrating tables,  etc,  but  without  success. 

Later,  about  three  years  ago,  the  flotation  process 
was  drawn  to  my  attention  and  I  sent  a  sample  of  the 
coal  we  were  mining  and  which  contained  sulphur,  to 
a  plant  at  Victor,  Col.  This  plant  was  equipped  for 
making  a  very  thorough  test  by  the  flotation  process. 
The  report  came  back,  however,  that  the  process  failed 
to  work  on  the  coal.  It  was  stated  that  the  oil  simply 
formed  a  sticky  mass  with  the  finely  pulverized  coal, 
that  could  not  be  managed. 

If  it  is  possible  to  clean  coal  by  flotation  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  process  will  prove  an  important  step 
in  the  purifying  of  certain  coals  for  the  market  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  coke.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  statement  made  in  the  article  mentioned  is  really 
authentic.  Has  some  one  found  a  way  to  actually  clean 
coal  by  the  flotation  process?  If  so,  we  shall  be  gted 
to  hear  from  him  through  the  columns  of  Coal  Age. 
John  V.  Schaefer,  Prest. 

Chicago,  111.  Cement-Gun  Construction  Co. 


Degenerate  Ideas  Regarding  Mine  Safety 

AFTER  all  the  measures  that  have  been  employed 
.  to  increase  the  safety  of  mining,  it  is  astonishing 
that  anyone  would  assume  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
employing  shotfirers  where  blasting  is  performed  in 
mines.  The  suggestion  can  only  be  styled  as  "degen- 
erate" and  must  come  from  some  one  seeking  to  throw 
a  wet  blanket  on  the  efforts  of  others  in  the  promotion 
of  safety. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  no  discussion  of  a  subject 
if  all  men  had  the  same  opinion;  but  I  claim  that  no 
sane  argument  can  be  advanced  to  show  that  the  employ- 
ment of  shotfirers  is  harmful  in  any  respect,  provided 
the  men  so  employed  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  mining  and  are  practiced  in  the  use  of 
explosives  and  competent  to  perform  their  duties  as 
shotfirers. 

Assuming  it  were  ptossible  to  show  that  the  employ- 
ment of  shotfirers  is  a  menace  to  safe  mining,  it  would 
then  be  necessary  to  revise  our  laws  regulating  and 
controlling  the  use  of  explosives  in  mines.  Mining  is 
progressive,  and  when  a  suggestion  like  this  is  made, 
men  at  once  inquire.  What  safer  method  or  what  better 
.system  can  be  adopted  for  blasting  coal? 
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To  say  that  a  mine  is  safe  if  properly  ventilated 
shows  a  lack  of  experience,  since  practice  teaches  that 
many  other  matters  than  ventilation  are  required  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  One  of  the  greatest  factors 
contributing  to  the  safe  operation  of  a  mine  is  the 
exercise  of  discipline  through  the  authority  vested  in 
the   shotfirers. 

Mining  regulations  in  British  Columbia  dwell  par- 
ticularly on  the  requirements  in  blasting,  and  attach 
severe  penalties  for  their  violation.  Under  the  law, 
competent  persons  must  be  employed  as  shotfirers,  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  laws  are 
carried  out  and  strictly  obeyed.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  shotfirer  is  the  only  person  wise  enough  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong; 
but,  in  his  oflScial  capacity,  he  is  empowered  to  enforce 
all  regulations  intended  to  make  blasting  safe. 

Shotkirers  Must  Remain 

To  eliminate  the  shotfirer  in  the  mine  would  be  to 
throw  all  precaution  to  the  winds  and  return  to  the 
man}'  unsafe  practices  formerly  used  in  shooting  coal. 
As  time  goes  on  the  dangers  incidental  to  mining  are 
increasing,  and  these  can  only  be  offset  by  the  exercise 
of  greater  care  and  discipline.  There  is  much  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that,  with  the  enormous  quantities 
of  explosives  now  used  in  mines,  accidents  in  blasting 
are  less  frequent  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  closer 
supervision  of  the  work  by  shotfirers. 

It  may  be  true  that  some  unsafe  systems  of  shotflring 
prevail.  This,  however,  is  the  fault  of  such  systems 
and  no  argument  against  the  employment  of  competent 
shotfirers.  Speaking  from  experience  and  supported  by 
the  requirements  of  our  mining  laws,  I  fail  to  see  any 
justification  for  regarding  shotfirers  as  harmful,  either 
from  a  humane  or  a  material  standpoint.  To  displace 
the  shotfirer  would  be  to  transfer  his  responsibilities 
to  each  individual  miner,  with  the  result  that  many 
bad  practices  would  prevail  and  confusion  take  the  place 
of  order  and  safety.  This  alone  should  show  the  folly 
of  such  an  attempt.  In  that  event,  we  might  as  well 
scrap  all  our  technical  knowledge  and  mine  regulations 
and  laws  relating  to  safe  blasting. 

Safety  a  Dollars-and-Cents  Proposition 

Good  business  in  the  operation  of  coal  mines  has  come 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  a  reasonable  factor  of 
safety  as  a  dollar-and-cents  proposition;  and  any  out- 
lay in  this  direction  is  looked  upon  as  a  wise  investment. 
True  success  in  mining  is  not  indicated  alone  by  the 
increased  profits  and  a  reduction  in  the  cost-sheet;  but 
the  health  and  good-will  of  the  worker  has  come  to 
he  considered  as  an  important  asset  in  the  undertaking. 

Formerly,  the  mistake  was  often  made  of  attaching 
more  importance  to  the  returns  of  a  venture  than  to 
its  danger.  Today,  the  order  is  reversed  and  the  safety 
of  an  operation  is  one.  if  not  the  first,  essential  to  its 
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success.  Experience  has  shown  that  where  the  human 
side  of  life's  business  is  overkmked  and  the  .doUar  is 
placed  foremost,  the  undertaking  proves  less  successful 
in  the  end  than  where  the  contentment  of  the  worker 
and  his  livintr  and  working  conditions  are  considered 
of  the  lirst   importance. 

It  is  true  there  iire  some  mine  officials  who  look  on 
the  employment  of  shotfirers  as  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operation;  and  these  are  prone  to  think  there  would 
be  a  saving  in  permitting  the  miners  to  fire  their  own 
shots  in  the  manner  and  where  and  when  tlie.v  pleiise. 

Again,  there  are  some  miners  who  object  to  the  shot- 
firer's  interference  in  their  work  and  profess  to  think 
they  could  make  more  money  and  better  progress  if 
they  were  not  compelled  to  await  the  shotfirers.  Let 
those  who  would  eliminate  the  shotfirer  say  what  can 
be  done  to  insure  safety  in  blasting. 

Ladysmith,  B.  C,  Canada.         WiLLi.\M  Wesnedge. 


Often  Unfair  to  Blame  the  Fireboss  When 
Explosion  is  Mysterious 

MUCH  interest  has  been  awakened,  in  respect  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  fireboss  in  case  of  a  myster- 
ious explosion,  by  the  reading  of  the  excellent  letter  of 
W.  M.  Chambers,  which  appeared  in  Coal  Aye.  May  13, 
p.  1010.  Mr.  Chambers  referred  to  the  unexplained  ex- 
plosion that  took  place  in  the  Buffalo  mine  in  Ohio,  some 
time  ago. 

Evidently,  the  letter  was  intended  to  impress  every 
mine  official  with  the  importance  of  exercising  extreme 
care  and  caution  in  the  supervision  of  a  mine  generat- 
ing gas,  as  many  seemingly  trivial  occurrences  lead  to 
dangerous  results.  Careless  practices  will,  sooner  or 
later,  prove  fatal  if  allowed  to  exist. 

There  Is  Always  the  Possibility  That  a  Fire- 
boss Has  Failei>  in  His  Duties 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  fireboss  had  examined 
the  Buffalo  mine  a  short  time  before  and  reported  it 
■"safe."  This  leads  one  to  conclude  that  the  explosion 
was  a  mystery,  or  that  the  fireboss  failed  to  report  the 
true  condition  of  the  mine,  or  had  not  been  thorough 
in  his  examination.  The  fact  that  the  testimony  given 
following  other  explosions  has  shown  that  the  firebosses 
•were  derelict  in  their  performance  of  duty,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  same  could  occur  again.  But, 
a  fairminded  person  is  reluctant  to  believe  such  was 
the  case,  until  it  is  proven  by  the  evidence. 

True  it  is  that  a  fireboss,  having  a  large  section  of 
a  mine  to  examine  each  morning,  would  be  tempted  to 
assume  that  conditions  were  all  right  in  certain  places 
with  which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar,  particularly  if 
his  time  w^as  growing  short  because  he  had  found  that 
a  fall  of  roof  elsewhere  had  Vjrokeii  down  the  brattice 
and  gas  had  collected  in  quantity  that  required  to  be 
removed. 

Every  fireboss  knows  that  to  make  an  incomplete  ex- 
amination is  dangerous  and  if  it  becomes  a  habit  he  will 
do  it  once  too  often,  at  the  cost  of  an  explosion  and  the 
possible  loss  of  many  lives.  The  report  of  the  exam- 
ination in  that  case,  would  show  no  danger  or  possible 
cause  for  the  explosion,  which  would  be  thought  to  be 
mysterious  unless  the  fireboss  was  honest  enough  to  con- 
fess his  neglect.  But  that  is  doubtful,  owing  to  the 
embarassment  it  would  cause  him. 

When  an  explosion  is  unexplained  it  is  natural  to  as- 
.sume  that  it  was  due  to  a  sudden  outburst  of  gas  for 


which  the  fireboss  would  not  be  responsible,  lather  than 
to  conclude  that  the  man  had  been  negligent  in  perform- 
ing his  duty.  The  latter  conclusion,  of  course,  would 
place  the  blame  on  the  one  man  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  a  complet.-  examination  of  the 
mine,  and  one  is  naturally  reluctant  to  do  that,  except 
where  the  facts  point  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Neglect  of  a  Fireboss  Needs  to  Be  Proven 

Negligence  in  a  fireboss  is  surely  one  of  the  factors 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  investigation  of 
a  mysterious  explosion.  Considering  that,  in  such  a 
ca.se.  he  is  under  a  heavy  fire  Of  criticism  and  suspicion, 
everything  should  be  done  to  remove  this  cloud  if  po.ss- 
ible.  A  competent  fireboss  who  has  a  good  record  should 
not  be  under  suspicion  unle.ss  the  evidence  warrants. 

There  are  numerous  dangerous  conditions  and  prac- 
tices in  every  mine,  any  one  of  which  may  be  the  cause 
-'f  the  disaster,  and  the  fireboss  may  be  responsible  for 
these  if  he  has  done  nothing  to  prevent  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  fall  of  rock  short-circuiting  the  air  or 
releasing  a  body  of  gas;  the  setting  open  of  a  door  by 
a  workman  or  driver;  the  stopping  of  the  fan 
by  accident,  or  its  speed  being  reduced  without  his 
knowledge  would  forecast  danger.  The.se  and  similar 
occurrences  would  relieve  the  faithful  firebo.ss  of  the 
lilame  for  which  disaster  might  result. 

Again,  although  the  time  is  short  between  the  mak- 
ing of  the  examination  by  the  fireboss  and  the  entry 
of  the  men  for  work,  it  is  possible  for  a  dangerous 
condition  to  arise  in  a  gaseous  mine,  for  which  no  fire- 
boss could  be  held  responsible. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  an  explosion 
can  occur  in  a  mine  and  no  one  of  the  mine  ofllcials  be 
to  blame,  unle.ss  they  have  all,  without  exception,  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  mine  safe  for 
work.  Since  the  responsibility  for  safe  conditions  rests 
mainly  on  the  fireboss.  that  official  should  e.xercise  ex- 
treme care  that  his  work  and  demeanor  leaves  nothing  to 
reflect  on  his  integrity  and  reliability,  both  in  his 
official  capacity  and  as  a  citizen. 

The  public  will  be  slow  to  condemn  a  man  who  is 
known  by  reputation  to  be  safe,  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious, except  in  the  face  of  facts  showing  careless- 
ness, incompetence  or  neglect.  They  will  be  more  ready 
to  conclude  that  the  cause  of  the  explosion  was  entirely 
beyond  his  control.  As  a  fact,  it  is  seldom  we  hear  of 
trouble  with  such  a  fireboss  in  charge. 

Ample  Provision  Must  Be  Made  Against 
Possible  Dangerous  Conditions 

Speaking  of  sudden  outbursts  of  gas,  it  is  often  poss- 
ible to  anticipate  such  occurrences  and  make  due  pro- 
vision for  avoiding  their  consequences.  Let  me  sug- 
gest here  that  the  ventilating  system  in  a  mine,  as  far 
as  practicable,  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  old  work- 
ings will  be  located  on  the  return  of  the  air.  The  work- 
ing places  generating  gas  should  be  carefully  bratticed 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  made  to  reach  the  face 
at  all  times. 

The  possible  circulation  in  a  mine  should  be  such  as 
to  handle  any  ordinary  outburst  of  gas  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  safety  to  the  men.  It  is  usually  the  incapacity  of 
the  ventilating  system  that  is  directly  responsible  for 
an  explosion  occurring  because  of  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  gas  in  the  workings.  Where  the  ventilating 
system    is   not  sufficient   the   excuse  cannot   be  offered 
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that  a  sudden  outburst  of  gas  caused  the  explosion. 
The  fault  would  then  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  mine  officials 
who  failed  to  make  ample  provision  against  such  an 
occurrence  in  the  operation  of  a  gaseous  mine. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  there  are  other  factors  to  con- 
sider in  reference  to  mine  explosions;  namely,  coal  dust, 
dangerous  practices  in  blasting,  use  of  open  lights,  etc., 
all  of  which  naturally  come  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  fireboss,  the  shotfirer  and  other  mine 
officials.  Neglect  to  consider  these  reflects  on  the  com- 
petency of  the  management,  in  case  of  disaster. 

Thomas,  W.  Va.  W.  H.  NOONE. 


Working  Three  Overlying  ^eams 

THE  question  of  working  three  overlying  coal  seams 
extending  under  the  Kanawha  River  is  a  timely  one 
and  will  doubtless  prove  of  interest  to  many  mining  men 
who  have  not,  as  yet,  experienced  working  under  the 
conditions  described. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  this  discussion,  the  two 
upper  seams  are  said  to  have  a  thickness  ranging  from 
three  to  five  feet;  let  us  say  an  average  of  four  feet. 
The  upper  seam  lies  at  a  depth  of  50  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  valley,  the  second  seam  50  ft.  lower  and 
the  third  seam  60  ft.  below  that,  making  the  total  depth 
to  the  lowest  seam  160  ft. 

My  plan  would  be  to  work  out  the  two  upper  seams 
together,  by  sinking  a  shaft  to  the  second  seam,  which 
lies  at  a  depth  of  100  ft.  I  would  sink  the  shaft  a  little 
below  the  seam  to  allow  for  a  good  sump  at  the  bottom. 
I  would  prefer  to  arrange  to  hoist  the  coal  from  each 
seam  by  a  separate  cage.  While  good  sump  timbers  can 
be  placed  for  holding  the  cage  on  the  bottom  in  the 
second  seam,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  a  set  of 
keeps  for  the  cage  to  rest  on,  at  the  first  or  upper  seam. 

If  the  conditions  are  favorable,  I  would  adopt  the  long- 
wall  method  of  mining  each  of  these  seams,  driving  only 
narrowwork  under  the  river  and  starting  the  longwall 
face  beyond.  By  this  means,  should  water  seep  through 
the  roof  of  the  entries  under  the  river,  they  can  be  pro- 
tected by  a  good  cement  arch  where  the  trouble  occurs. 

Advantage  of  Self-Acting  Inclines  for 
Working  the  Upper  Seam 

In  adopting  the  longwall  method,  some  will  prefer  to 
keep  the  development  in  each  seam  equally  advanced; 
but,  my  preference  would  be  to  work  the  upper  seam  by 
the  longwall  advancing  method  and  use  the  retreating 
system  in  the  second  or  middle  seam  for  the  reason 
that  pitches  can  then  be  driven  up  from  the  second 
seam,  on  a  light  grade  that  will  enable  the  cars  to  be 
handled  by  a  self-acting  incline. 

These  pitches  can  be  driven  in  advance  and  will  al- 
ways be  available  for  lowering  the  coal  mined  from  the 
upper  seam.  In  that  case,  of  course,  the  work  of  re- 
treating in  the  lower  seam  would  not  be  started  until 
the  upper  seam  was  practically  exhausted.  I  have  seen 
such  a  -system  in  operation  where  the  loaded  car  de- 
scending pulled  up  the  empty,  and  the  plan  was  success- 
ful, the  movement  of  the  cars  being  controlled  by  a  band 
brake  on  the  sheavewheel. 

As  quickly  as  the  development  has  progressed  far 
enough  that  all  the  coal  from  the  upper  seam  is  taken 
out  through  the  inclines  leading  to  the  second  seam,  the 
keeps  at  the  shaft  landing  in  the  upper  seam  can  be 
taken  out  and  both  cages  used  for  hoisting  all  the  coal. 


Assuming  a  thickness  of  four  feet  in  these  two  seams, 
it  should  be  possible  to  load  and  hoist  250  two-ton  cars 
from  each  seam,  making  1,000  tons  per  day. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  slope  opening  even  for  the 
upper  seam,  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  high  water 
may  occur  from  the  blocking  of  the  river  by  debris. 
The  shaft  should  be  kept  at  the  highest  possible  level 
and  safeguarded  against  such  an  occurrence.  If  the 
room-and-pillar  method  of  mining  is  adopted  the  face 
in  the  upper  seam  should  be  kept  a  short  distance,  say 
10  or  12  ft.  ahead  of  that  in  the  second  seam. 

As  the  work  in  the  two  upper  seams  nears  completion 
and  the  coal  becomes  nearly  exhausted,  the  shaft  should 
be  sunk  to  the  lowest  of  these  three  seams,  or  to  a 
depth  a  little  more  than  160  ft.  to  allow  for  a  good  bot- 
tom sump  for  drainage.  The  coal  in  this  seam  ranges 
fom  6  to  9  ft.,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  maintain 
the  same  output  as  came  from  the  working  of  the  two 
upper  seams  now  practically  exhausted. 

The  lowest  seam  can  be  worked  either  by  the  longwall 
method  or  the  room-and-pillar  system  of  mining,  which- 
ever is  preferred  and  seems  likely  to  produce  the  best 
results.  Speaking  of  the  inclines,  I  have  seen  what  is 
known  as  the  "drop  staple"  method,  where  the  coal  was 
dropped,  vertically,  from  an  overlying  or  upper  seam  to 
the  seam  below,  but  I  prefer  the  self-acting  incline. 

Perryopolis,  Pa.  R.  W.  Lightburn. 


Where  Should  a  Miner  Keep  His  Powder 
Flask  When  Drawing  Back  a  Pillar? 

KEEPING  a  powder  flask  in  a  safe  place  in  the  gob 
when  working  under  the  conditions  described  by 
William  B.  Jackson,  Coal  Age,  April  15,  p.  771,  agrees 
with  my  own  practice.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  flask 
containing  powder  or  any  other  explosive  should  not 
be  placed  in  a  cubbyhole  in  the  rib  of  a  pillar  that  is 
being  drawn,  particularly  where  the  action  of  the  roof 
is  such  as  to  crush  the  coal. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  working  where  gas  is 
generated,  which  would  increase  the  danger  of  placing 
a  powder  flask  in  the  cubbyhole  where  it  might  be 
ignited  by  a  possible  explosion  of  gas.  I  consider  it 
is  far  safer  to  hunt  a  good  place  in  the  gob,  at  a  safe 
distance  back  from  the  place  where  a  man  is  working. 

Every  miner  ought  to  carefully  study  the  conditions 
in  his  place.  An  experience  of  several  years  in  the 
drawing  of  pillars  in  soft  coal  enables  me  to  appreciate 
what  Mr.  Jackson  has  -said  in  regard  to  the  crushing 
out  of  the  coal  and  its  being  thrown  down  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  Vjack  from  the  end  of  the  pillar. 
When  working  under  top  coal  and  a  heavy  roof  pres- 
sure, in  a  room  20  ft.  wide,  where  the  coal  was  taken 
out  to  a  height  of  12  ft.,  I  have  known  a  fall  of  coal 
to  cover  the  pillar  50  ft.  back,  or  more. 

Under  these  conditions,  let  me  ask,  what  would  have 
happened  if  I  had  placed  my  powder  flask  in  a  cubby- 
hole in  the  rib.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  recovered  the  flask 
until  the  fallen  coal  had  been  loaded  out. 

My  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  only  .safe  thing 
for  a  miner  to  do  with  his  powder  fla.'^k  is  to  keep  it 
under  cover  where  it  will  be  protected  from  a  possible 
explosion  of  gas,  and  in  a  safe  place  in  the  gob  where 
it  will  not  be  subject  to  the  crushing  action,  of  the  roof. 

Rockwood.  Tenn.  Pillar  Robber. 


Iii(|iiiri<\s  of 
GiMu^ral  Interest 


Aiiswcrnl  l)y 

JuiiH-8  T.  Beard 


riiree-Way  Switch  in  a  Mine 

WE  WANT  to  lay  a  three-way  switch  on  the  main 
entry  in  our  mine  and  would  greatly  appreciate  a 
diagram  or  explanation  of  how  this  should  be  done  and 
how  to  calculate  the  length  of  the  latches.  I  have  drawn 
a  rough  sketch  of  what  we  want.  The  switches  leading 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  track  start  from  the 
same  point,  as  shown  in  my  sketch.  I  remember  seeing 
something  similar  to  this  described  in  Coal  Age,  some 
time  ago,  but  do  not  remember  how  it  was  done. 
,  Ky.  Mine  Superintendent. 


It  is  impracticable  to  use  latches,  in  laying  a  three- 
way  switch,  where  the  switches  start  from  the  same 
point  in  the  main  track.  In  that  case,  what  is  termed 
a  "stub-switch"  must  be  used,  or  one  having  a  single 
switch-rail  that  can  be  thrown  into  line  with  any  one 
of  the  three  rails  of  the  main  track  and  the  two  switches. 
Such  a  switch  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  desired  to  use  latches,  one 
of  the  side  switches  must  start  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
other,    on    the    main    track.      It    is    evident    that   both 


LtadRail        '      l\    I 


-^      ',  Solid  Kail, 
ro0owtr 


ILLUSTRATING  A   THREE-WAY   MINE   SWITCH 

switches  cannot  start  from  the  same  point.  A  detail  of 
a  latch-switch  is  shown  on  the  right,  in  the  figure.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  in  this  case,  the  follower  rail  of 
a  side  switch  running  to  the  right  is  one  continuous 
rail,  and  the  latch  forms  a  portion  of  the  right-hand 
rail  in  the  main  track.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  left- 
hand  rail  of  the  main  track  is  solid,  while  the  latch  on 
that  side  is  made  a  portion  of  the  lead  rail  of  the  switch. 
The  latch-switch  is  the  common  form  of  switch  used 
in  coal  mines,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  derailment  of 
cars  when  latches  are  used.  In  either  of  the  two  kinds 
of  switches  tierods  are  used  connecting  the  two  latches 
or  switch  rails,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  they  will 
each  move  alike  when  the  switch  is  thrown.  The  tie- 
rods  are  not  shown  in  the  figure. 


When  laying  a  mine  switch  the  first  question  to  be 
decided  is  the  frog  number,  which  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  in  the  mine.  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  turning  the  switch,  especially  in 
motor  haulage,  a  No.  3  frog,  having  a  spread  of  one  in 
three,  can  be  used.  But  where  the  room  for  turning 
the  switch  is  limited,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  No. 
2  frog  for  a  switch  leading  to  a  side  entry,  while  a  No.  1 
frog  is  frequently  used  for  a  room  switch. 

Knowing  the  number  of  the  frog  in),  and  the  track 
gage  (<;),  the  length  of  lead  rail  (/)  is  given  by  the 
formula, 

Length  of  lead  rail,  I  ==  2gn. 

Thus  for  a  track  gage  of  j;  =  36  in.  (3  ft.),  and  u.sing 
a  No.  2  frog,  the  length  of  lead  rail  required  is 
2  =  2flrn  =  2  X  3  X  2  =  12  /«, 

This  is  the  distance  PF ,  measured  on  the  rail,  from 
the  heel  of  switch  or  point  of  the  latch,  to  the  point 
of  frog.  The  length  of  latch  required,  allowing  a  clear- 
ance of  two  inches,  between  the  latch  and  the  main  rail, 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  square  root  of  twice  the 
gage,  in  inches,  by  twice  the  frog  number.  Thus,  for 
a  track  gage  of  36  in.  and  a  No.  2  frog,  we  have 

Length  of  latch  =  2n  \/Zg  =  2X2  V  2  X  36 
=  say  33*  in. 
In  the  figure,  the  detail  of  a  latch-switch  is  outlined 
on  the  right  or  to  one  side  of  the  stub-switch,  which 
forms  the  main  portion  of  the  figure.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  details,  shown  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
figure,  the  two  types  of  switches  are  identical.  The 
frogs  shown  are  those  known  as  "rail  frogs,"  and  are 
most  commonly  used  in  all  mine  work.  The  track 
rails  and  guard  rails  forming  the  frogs  are  riveted  to 
heavj-  plates  of  sheet  iron. 


Combustion  of  Methane 

WHAT  weight  of  oxygen  will  be  consumed  in  the 
complete   combustion    of    150   lb.    of    methane   or 
mar.sh  gas?  STUDENT. 

La  Salle,  111. 


We  first  write  the  equation,  expressing  the  reac- 
tion that  takes  place  between  the  ga.s  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  in  the  complete  combustion  of  methane 
( CH,")  ;  thus, 

CH.  -(-  2  0,  =  CO,  +  2  H,0 
16         64  44  36 

The  figures  written  below  each  symbol  indicate  the 
weight  of  each  substance,  respectively.  It  is  observed 
that  16  parts,  by  weight,  of  methane  require  64  parts, 
by  weight,  of  oxygen,  for  its  complete  combu.stion.  In 
other  words,  the  weight  of  oxj-gen  consumed  is  four 
times  the  weight  of  the  methane  burned.  Therefore,  the 
complete  combustion  of  150  lb.  of  methane  will  require 
4  X  150  =  600  lb.  of  oxygen. 
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Exaiiiinatioii  Questions 

Answered  by 

James  T.  Beard 


Miscellaneous  Questions 

(Answered  by  Request  i 

Ques. — What  form  of  piling  would  you  use  to  sink 
through  a  thick  bed  of  quicksand  struck  some  distance 
below  the  surface? 

.4ns. — The  best  form  of  piling  for  this  purpose  is 
an  interlocking  series  of  channel  bars  of  wrought  iron 
in  lengths  convenient  for  driving  each  series  of  piling 
into  the  quicksand,  all  around  the  shaft.  The  success 
of  the  operation  will  depend  very  much  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  sand  and  the  pressure  or  head  and  quantity 
of  water  flowing  into  the  shaft.  Sets  of  timber  frames 
will  be  required  to  keep  the  piling  from  being  forced 
into  the  shaft  by  the  pressure  from  behind.  At  times 
there  may  occur  a  strong  rush  of  water  and  sand  that 
will  cause  the  bottom  to  boil,  making  the  sinking  both 
difficult  and  dangerous. 

Ques. — There  are  two  airways  in  a  mine,  one  of  these 
is  6  X  12  ft.,  in  section,  and  the  other  4x9  ft.,  in 
section.  If  the  first  airway  is  1,000  ft.  long,  what  must 
be  the  length  of  the  second  airway  so  that  they  shall 
each  pass  the  same  quantity  of  air,  under  the  same 
pressure? 

Ans. — First,  write  the  formula  for  unit  pressure  in 
terms  of  the  airway  and  the  quantity  of  air  in  circula- 
tion;  thus, 

klo  q- 
P=  ^^^ 
By  the  terms  of  the  question,  p,  k  and  q  are  each 
constant,  and  it  is  clear  that  (  varies  directly  as  a'  and 
inversely  as  o.  In  other  words,  the  length  ratio  is 
equal  to  the  cube  of  the  area  ratio,  multiplied  by  the 
inverse  perimeter  ratio,  which  is  expressed  as  follows: 


/■  ~  \aj    ^  o-r      1,000"  \12l    ^  V26/        \2J    ^  13 


U  = 


1,000  X  18       18,000 


=  m^ft. 


8  X  13  104 

Ques. — Two  airways  of  the  same  length  have  diam- 
eters of  3  ft.  and  4  ft.,  respectively.  If  a  pressure  of 
•')  lb.  per  square,  foot  will  force  the  air  through  the 
4-ft.  airway,  what  pressure  is  required  to  pass  the 
»Ame  quantity  through  the  3-ft.  airway? 

Ans. — For  circular  airways  of  the  same  length  and 
passing  the  same  quantity  of  air,  the  unit  pre.ssure  will 
vary  inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  diameter  of  the 
airway.  In  other  words,  the  pressure  ratio  is  equal 
to  the  fifth  power  of  the  inverse  diameter  ratio.  There- 
fore, in  this  case,  calling  the  required  pressure  x,  we 
have. 

s-(l)  =^-=»^ 

X  =  5  X  4.214  =  21.07  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Ques. — Three  boreholes,  A,  B  and  C,  were  drilled 
from  No.  10  seam  to  No.  9  .seam  overlying,  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  water  that  had  accumulated  in 
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the  upper  seam.  The  boreholes  are  each  five  inches 
in  diameter;  their  lengths  are:  A,  110  ft.;  B,  80  ft.; 
C,  90  ft.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
1,000  ft.,  and  that  of  the  three  points  of  discharge  are: 
A,  900  ft.;  B,  800  ft.;  C,  850  ft.  The  elevations  are 
all  above  sea  level.  What  quantity  of  water  will  flow 
through  each  of  these  boreholes,  assuming  the  elevation 
of  the  water  remains  constant? 

.Ans. — Substracting  the  elevation  of  each  point  of 
discharge  from  the  constant  elevation  of  the  surface 
of  the  water  gives  the  following  respective  heads : 
A,  1,000  —  900  =  100  ft;  B,  1,000  —  800  -^  200  ft.; 
C,  1,000  —  850  —  150  ft.  Now,  assuming  the  entrance 
head,  due  to  the  resistance  caused  by  the  crowding  of 
the  stream  lines  of  the  water  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe,  is  one-half  the  velocity  head;  and,  allowing  that 
the  dril  holes  are  cased  with  five-inch  pipe,  and  taking 
the  coefficient  of  friction  in  the  pipe  as  0.01.  the  for- 
mula giving  the  flow  of  water  (G),  in  gallons  per  min- 
ute, in  a  pipe  whose  diameter  is  d  =  5  in.,  length  /  and 
head  h,  both  in  feet,  is 


20  d" 


2dh 


V3.12d-f  / 

Then,  substituting  the  given  values  for  the  diameter 
and  length  of  the  pipe  and  the  head,  in  each  respective 
case,  we  have  the  following: 


A, 


B, 


G  =  20 


20   X   5' 


2  X  5  X  100 
\'3.12  X  5  -f  110 
1,410  gal.  per  min. 

.         2  X  5  X  200 

\  3.12  X  5  -I-  80 
2,287  gal.  per  min. 


C,        G  =  20  X  5' 


li 


2  X  5  X  150 


12  X  5  -I-  90 
1,884  gal.  per  min. 


=  5,000 


=  5,000 


5,000 


\Jl25.6 


I  20 
si  95.6 


rw 

V  105.6 


Ques. — The  distance  between  a  pair  of  cross-entries 
is  500  ft.,  and  from  the  main  entry  out  to  the  boundary 
line  is  1,000  ft.  The  thickness  of  the  seam  is  6.5  ft., 
and  the  weight  of  the  wastage  in  slack  is  15  per  cent.  If 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  seam  is  1.3,  how  many 
tons  of  coal  can  be  gotten  from  this  block,  leaving  25 
per  cent  for  pillars? 

Ans. — Assuming  that  the  main  entries  are  parallel  to 
the  boundary  line  and  the  cross-entries  driven  at  right 
angles  to  each,  the  cubic  contents  of  the  seam  bounded 
by  the  main  entry,  the  boundan,-  line  and  the  cross- 
entries  is 

500   X    1-000   X  6.5  =  3,250,000  cu.ft. 
Then,  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  as  1.3  and 
allowing  15  per  cent  for  waste,  which  leaves  85  per  cent 
of  the  seam  available,  the  weight  of  this  coal  is 
0.85(3,250,000  X  62.5  X  1.3)  ^  2.000  =  112,226  tons 

Finally,  leaving  25  per  cent  or  one  fourth  of  this 
coal  for  pillars,  gives  a  total  extraction  of  84,170  tons. 


The  Labor  Situation 


y^ 


Eilitrd  b} 

R.  Duwhttii  Hull 


Nottingham  Drivers  Wen^  Soon  Pacified 

JUST  one  day  was  the  duration  of  a  strike  of  the 
drivers  employed  at  the  Nottingham  mine  of  the 
Lehiph  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  near  Wilkes-Barre, 
called  June  15.  A  driver  had  been  discharged  for  a 
minor  violation  of  the  company's  rules. 


Maryland  Miners  Allege  Evasion  of  Award 

ALLEGING  that  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
.  Commission  has  not  been  lived  up  to  by  the  oper- 
ators of  the  Georges  Creek  and  upper  Potomac  fields. 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  district  No.  16  met  in 
Cumberland.  Md.,  June  15,  in  a  three-day  special  con- 
vention. William  J.  Trickett,  district  secretary-treas- 
urer, declared  that  a  majority  of  the  coal  operators  are 
not  fulfilling  their  obligations  under  the  ruling  of  the 
commission  and  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  meeting 
would  end  in  a  working  agreement  being  made  between 
mine  workers  and  operators.  Meantime,  he  said  the 
leaders  of  the  union  were  having  much  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting strikes. 


Kentucky  Miners  Want  Union  Recognized 

LABOR  is  again  dissatisfied  and,  according  to  some 
^  prominent  operators,  there  is  a  chance  of  another 
walk-out  in  southern  Kentucky.  One  operator  of  the 
Harlan  region  stated  that  many  of  the  mines  were  paying 
more  than  the  27  per  cent  increase  over  the  old  schedule, 
but  that  the  workers  were  still  not  satisfied.  He  said: 
"They  are  getting  good  wages  and  getting  in  much 
better  time  than  they  did,  but  now  that  things  are 
getting  good  they've  got  to  find  something  to  argue 
about.  The  new  row  is  over  the  refusal  of  the  oper- 
ators to  recognize  the  closed  shop  and  to  collect  union 
(lues  by  deductions  on  the  payroll. 

"We  have  one  loader  who  recently  pulled  down  $34 
for  one  day's  work,  and  plenty  of  men  who  make 
$20  to  $25  a  day.  They'll  never  be  satisfied,  however, 
as  thev  are  Bolsheviki  at  heart." 


Fairmont  Region  Settles  Its  Deadvvork  anfl 
Classification  Problems 

AFTER  parleys  lasting  for  a  month  or  more  the  joint 
.  board  of  miners  and  operators  of  northern  West 
Virginia  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
an  agreement  as  to  the  pay  for  deadwork  and  for  agree- 
ing upon  the  classification  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  in 
various  localities  finished  its  work  at  Fairmont  during 
the  second  week  of  June. 

General  contract  interpretations  were  agreed  upon, 
such  interpretations  to  form  a  basis  for  deciding  dis- 
putes which  may  arise  in  the  future.  While  the  miners 
e.xpressed  the  belief  that  basket  men  should  be  included 


in  the  clas.sification  as  dumpers,  that  was  not  the  con- 
clusion of  the  board  and  the  classification  of  dumpers 
remains  the  same. 

The  board  was  composed  of  the  following  operators: 
A.  Lisle  White,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  chairman;  C.  H. 
Tarleton.  Fairmont,  and  Everett  Drennen,  Elkins,  and 
of  the  following  miners'  representatives:  J.  F.  Foren- 
esch,  president  of  subdistrict  3,  Grafton ;  W.  F.  Ray, 
and  Ira  Marks,  district  board  members,  district  17. 


Universal  (Ind.)  Miners  Reach  Agreement 

THE  contract  between  the  United  States  Fuel  Co., 
owners  of  the  mines  at  Universal,  Ind.,  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  Indiana  was  completed  June  9 
at  Universal  without  any  hitch  in  the  proceedings.  Both 
the  miners  and  the  operators  went  on  record  as  favor- 
ing strict  enforcement  of  the  present  contract.  The 
only  difl'erence  in  the  contract  signed  by  the  miners  with 
the  United  States  Fuel  Co.  and  the  one  signed  some 
time  ago  with  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  which  has  been  causing  some  slight  trouble 
in  subdistrict  No.  2,  is  the  clause  which  provides  for 
the  settling  of  disputes.  These  will  be  taken  up  by 
Ed  Stewart,  president  of  the  miners,  with  the  secretary 
of  the  company. 

Insurgents  Would  Oust  Union  Officers 

A 'RUMP"  convention  of  miners  was  recently  held  in 
Sullivan  County,  Indiana,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  against  the  present  wage  contract  and  against 
the  officers  of  district  No.  11.  Clinton  Local  No.  2,446 
showed  itself  firmly  in  support  of  the  di.-strict  leaders 
and  the  contract. 

When  Salmond,  who  had  been  made  chairman  of  the 
grievance  committee  of  the  "rump"  convention,  and 
whose  duty  as  such  was  to  go  over  the  district  and 
assist  in  organizing  against  the  present  officers  of 
the  regular  organization,  went  before  his  local  union 
to  make  his  report  he  was  received  quietly  but  dourly. 
When  he  had  finished  his  talk  the  local  advised  him 
to  withdraw  immediately  from  the  committee  and  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  the  movement. 


Common  Viewpoint  Ends  Indiana  Dispute 

COAL  operators  and  miners  in  Clinton,  Ind.,  believe 
that  the  trouble  arising  from  the  controversy 
about  the  lifting  of  bottom  coal  and  also  that  regarding 
the  Saturday  holiday  movement  has  come  to  an  end. 
Jliners  .say  that  the  Saturday  holiday  does  not  at  this 
time  appear  to  be  feasib'e,  as  it  keeps  the  railroad  cars 
idle.  Many  of  the  miners  expect  to  go  to  work  when 
the  mines  are  marked  up  for  a  Saturday  run.  The 
loaders  and  operators  appear  to  be  standing  together  in 
the  demand  that  the  machine  men  cut  the  coal  within 
3  in.  of  the  bottom  at  the  front  of  the  cut  and  down 
to  the  bottom  at  the  back. 
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Additional  Injunctions  Against  Assigned 
Cars  Sought 

ADDITIONAL  injunction  suits  have  been  filed  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  against  railroads  prac- 
ticing the  use  of  assigned  cars.  The  new  suits  are 
against  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and 
the  Southern  Railway.  The  initial  suit  was  filed  against 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Other  suits  will  be 
filed  soon,  as  the  National  Coal  Association  has  deter- 
mined to  press  this  matter  in  the  most  vigorous  way 
possible. 


Coal  Men  Want  Claim  Settlement 
Rules  Published 

THE  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  is  taking 
vigorous  measures  in  order  to  have  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  publish  the  set  of  rules  for  settle- 
ment of  claims  which  were  agreed  to  and  adopted  over  a 
year  ago.  The  original  rules  were  the  result  of  a 
conference  between  the  claim  agents  and  representatives 
of  the  coal  operators,  jobbers  and  retailers,  and  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League.  At  the  time  they 
were  agreed  to  John  Barton  Payne,  then  attorney  in 
charge  of  these  matters  for  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, advised  against  promulgation,  and  they  have  been 
held  up  by  the  Railroad  Administration  ever  since. 


Natural  Gas  Interests  Confer  on 
Conservation  Program 

DEFINITE  progress  was  made  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Conservation  conference  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  June  11,  when  tentative  resolutions  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Committee  on  Natural  Gas 
Conservation  were  approved.  The  conference  included 
representatives  of  the  governors  and  public  service 
commissions  of  a  number  of  the  important  natural-gas 
producing  and  consuming  states. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  conference, 
aside  from  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  was  the 
tentative  agreement  by  state  officials  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio  to  hold  a  conference  the  latter 
part  of  this  month  in  Pittsburgh,  with  a  view  to 
formulation  of  a  policy  that  will  be  mutually  satisfac- 
tory to  the  gas  interests  in  the  tri-state  fields.  The 
problem  of  export  of  natural  gas  from  West  Virginia 
into  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  a  difficult  one.  It  is  hoped  that  the  coming 
conference  will  be  able  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposed  resolutions  to  more  effective  measures  than 
have   previously   been   possible. 

It  is  also  expected  that  some  regulations  will  be  intro- 
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duced  in  the  Louisiana  State  Legislature  by  Mr.  M. 
L.  Alexander,  a  member  of  the  Conservation  Committee 
of  that  state,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  conservation 
measures  recommended  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  conference. 


Geological  Survey  to  Study  Eastern 
Power  Possibilities 

THE  U.  S.  Geological  Sui-vey  has  been  authorized, 
by  the  Sundry  Civil  bill,  to  proceed  with  the  super- 
power survey  for  the  industrial  region,  Boston  to  Wash- 
ington. The  bill  also  provides  an  appropriation  of 
$125,000,  together  with  authority  to  receive  additional 
sums  which  may  be  contributed  to  the  work.  This 
survey  will  include  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of  water 
power  compared  with  coking  of  coal-  and  steam-power 
plants,  both  at  the  mine  and  at  seaboard.  It  is  expected 
that  several  experts  of  wide  experience  will  be  engaged 
by  the  Survey  to  direct  the  investigation. 


President  Signs  Water-Power  Bill 

AFTER  thirty  years  of  discussion  the  nation  finally 
,  has  a  water-power  policy.  Announcement  was 
made  June  18  that  the  President  had  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  water-power  bill  previous  to  June  11,  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  ten-day  interval  allowed  for 
signing  bills  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Attorney 
General.  This  places  upon  the  statute  books  of  the 
nation  a  measure  dealing  comprehensively  with  water- 
power  developments  both  on  public  lands  and  on 
navigable  waters. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  nation's  potential 
water-power  capacity  exceeds  60,000,000  horsepower  it 
can  be  seen  that  this  legislation  is  likely  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  general  fuel  situation.  At 
present  the  country  has  but  5,000,000  horsepower  of 
developed  water  powers.  While  considerable  develop- 
ment of  water  power  is  expected  to  begin  at  once,  it  is 
recognized  that  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  bill  are 
strict,  and  it  is  problematical  as  to  how  attractive  the 
development  of  these  power  sites  may  be  to  capital  un- 
der its  provisions. 

Senator  Jones  of  Washington,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
legislation  in  the  Senate,  is  authority  for  the  following 
statement : 

"Every  water-horsepower  going  to  waste  which  could 
be  substituted  economically  for  fuel  power  would  rep- 
resent approximately  five  and  one-half  tons  of  coal  per 
year,  based  on  an  average  of  twelve  hours  per  day.  The 
labor  of  one  man  is  released  for  other  uses  every  time 
50  hydro-electric  hor.sepower  is  developed  and  every 
150  water  horsepower  developed  releases  one  freight 
car  for  other  duty. 
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"This  act  means  a  savintr  of  coal  and  a  lower 
price  for  that  used;  a  saving  of  oil  and  a  lower  price 
for  that  consumed;  more  efficient  transportation  and 
lower  cost  for  service;  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries; the  building  up  of  new  communities;  the  creation 
of  new  property  values,  subject  to  taxation  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  local  and  state  govern- 
ment." 

Attorney  General  Orders  Indictment  of 
Coal  Profiteers 

AS  THE  result  of  complaints  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  soft  coal  operators  are  profiteering 
Attorney  General  Palmer  has  ordered  the  prosecution 
of  the  offenders.  Instructions  were  issued  June  17  to 
Federal  attorneys  throughout  the  country  to  investigate 
the  cases  reported  and  to  prosecute  where  the  evidence 
warrants. 

The  complaints  allege  that  coal  prices  range  from 
$7  to  $11  per  ton  at  the  mines.  According  to  the 
Attorney  General  the  cost  of  production  has  only  in- 
creased to  $2.79  per  ton.  Legal  action  in  the  cases  would 
be  taken  under  the  Lever  act,  which  prohibits  unreason- 
able profits  in  coal  and  other  necessaries.  The  Attorney 
General's  in.structions  to  the  Government  Attorneys  fol- 
low : 

"The  department  is  receiving  a  number  of  letters  in 
which  complaint  is  made  that  bituminous  coal  prices 
at  the  mines  now  range  from  $7  to  $11  a  ton,  with  a 
further  increase  imminent.  The  writers  say  that  oper- 
ators are  attributing  the  advanced  prices  to  car  short- 
age and  export  demand,  emphasis  being  placed  upon 
the  export  demand. 

"Production  cost  figures  gathered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  1.589  bituminous  operators 
from  the  principal  producing  regions,  mining  roughly 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  annual  output,  show  that  dur- 
ing January,  1920,  their  costs  per  ton  averaged  $2.32 
at  the  mines.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  27  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  labor,  enhancing  the  pro- 
duction cost  to  $2.79  per  ton.  The  accuracy  of  these 
figures  is  borne  out  b.y  information  in  letters  coming  to 
the  department  from  purchasers  of  coal,  from  which  it 
appears  that  prices  in  May  did  not  greatly  exceed  those 
furnished  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
January. 

"This  situation  demands  the  prompt  attention  of  all 
United  States  Attorneys.  Please  give  special  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  and  seek  indictments  where  investi- 
gation discloses  that  an  unreasonable  profit  has  been 
taken,  advising  the  department  of  the  action  that  is 
taken." 


•  Movement  of  Coal  Through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Canals 

SHIPMENTS  of  coal  passing  westbound  through  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals  during  the  two  months 
ending  with  May,  according  to  figures  prepared  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
amounted  to  212,000  short  tons  of  anthracite  and  582,- 
206  short  tons  of  bituminous. 

During  the  same  period  of  1919  the  totals  were:  An- 
thracite, 391,127  short  tons,  bituminous,  2,655,562  short 
tons. 


Coal  Men  Kndorsr  l^rioritv  Order.  Itiit 
Oppose  Assignment  of  Cars 

AFTER  having  had  a  few  days  to  study  the  rather 
.  intricate  and  vague  language  of  the  service  order 
iif  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  regard  to 
priority  for  coal  moving  to  New  England,  coal  men  gen- 
erally are  of  the  opinion  that  the  step  is  a  wise  one 
and  probably  can  be  worked  out  without  serious  dis- 
turbances. Just  as  service  order  5  gave  priority  to 
coal  moving  to  pools  over  coal  not  moving  to  i>ool8, 
order  6  gives  priority  as  between  coal  moving  to  New 
England  and  coal  intended  for  export. 

The  order,  however,  does  raise  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion, coal  men  believe,  in  that  it  aggravates  the  practice 
of  assigning  cars.  No  difference  can  be  seen  in  prin- 
ciple in  assigning  cars  to  James  J.  Storrow  as  com- 
pared with  cars  assigned  to  a  mine  which  is  producing 
fuel  for  railroads. 


War  De|)artment  Awards  Contracts  for 
Coal  for  Western  Posts 

AWARDS  have  been  made  by  the  War  Department 
.  covering  800,000  tons  of  coal  to  be  used  at  army 
posts  in  the  West.  Because  of  the  conditions  of  delivery 
there  was  a  wide  range  of  prices,  but  most  of  the 
coal  on  which  a  mine  price  was  quoted  varied  from 
$2.70  to  $4  per  ton.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  army 
rejected  the  bids  submitted  for  the  coal  needed  at  its 
Eastern  stations.    New  bids  are  to  be  opened  July  15. 


Trade  Report  Requirement  Suspended 
Pending  Result  of  Legal  Action 

AN  AGREEMENT  was  reached  Monday  by  the  Fed- 
.  eral  Trade  Commission  and  the  iron  and  steel  com- 
panies contesting  its  right  to  require  monthly  reports 
whereby  no  steps  will  be  taken  against  other  companies 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  cases  to  be  tried  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Trenton. 


President's  Anthracite    Committee  to  Hold 
First  Meeting  in  Scranton  Today 

THE  Anthracite  Wage  Commission  decided  early  this 
week  to  hold  its  first  meeting  in  Scranton  today 
and  chose  for  its  chairman  William  C.  Thompson.  He 
is  president  of  Ohio  State  University  and  represents 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  controversy. 


Matewan  Tragedy  Followed  by  Marriage 

AN  AFTERMATH  of  the  Matewan  (W.  Va.)  tragedy 
,  of  May  19,  in  which  a  number  of  Baldwin-Felts 
detectives  were  shot  down  following  an  eviction  of  coal- 
mine employees,  occurred  early  in  this  month  when  Sid 
Hatfield,  chief  of  police  of  that  town,  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Testerman,  wife  of  the  mayor,  who  was  killed  on  the 
date  mentioned,  were  married.  When  Testerman  and 
Albert  Felts  .were  killed,  Testerman,  Felts  and  Hatfield 
were  congregated  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  store. 
Only  two  weeks  later,  Hatfield  and  Mrs.  Testerman  were 
married. 
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Discrimination  in  Freight  Handling  Violates 
Law.  Judge  Says 

I.\  a  decision  enjoining  certain  deep-sea  steamship  com- 
panies from  refusing  to  handle  merchandise  barred 
by  union  labor,  Justice  Lewis  L.  Fawcett,  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  says: 

"The  representatives  of  the  companies  who  decline  to 
furnish  service  are  violating  the  law,  and  the  employers 
where  strikes  are  threatened  to  compel  them  to  violate 
the  law  are  engaged  in  an  illegal  combination.  The  car- 
riers have  aided  and  encouraged  the  unions  by  seeking 
to  evade  their  duties  to  handle  plaintiff's  goods  without 
discrimination. 

"While  a  man  may  enter  any  vocation  he  chooses,  yet 
if  he  selects  a  field  indissolubly  linked  with  the  rights 
of  the  public,  such  as  a  common  carrier,  he  must  sub- 
serve his  own  rights  to  that  of  the  public  welfare. 

"The  combination  violates  the  United  States  Shipping 
Act  and  Section  5,440  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Under 
these  statutes  a  refusal  of  the  carriers  to  transport  the 
plaintiff's  merchandise  is  a  crime,  and  the  unions  are 
engaged  in  an  unlawful  conspiracy  when  they  induce, 
aid  or  abet  the  carriers  in  committing  the  same,  and  it 
is  no  excuse  to  the  carriers  that  the  employees  threaten 
to  strike." 


Britain  Suspends  in  Part  Government 

Control  of  Coal  Industry 

IN  announcing  the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the 
Household  Fuel  and  Lighting  Order,  1919,  beginning 
June  7,  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce states  that  the  Government  through  the  Coal  Con- 
troller controls  both  the  production  and  marketing  of 
coal.  Technically  the  Government  is  in  possession  of 
the  collieries,  and  while  the  management  has  been  left 
free  profits  the  allocation  of  coal  to  export  and  home 
requirements  and  the  pithead  price  have  been  strictly 
controlled. 

The  Government  also  has  controlled  wages  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  acted  as  the  final  court  of  appeal. 
Marketing  of  coal,  wholesale  and  retail,  also  has  been 
strictly  controlled.  Profits  have  been  limited  under  the 
Wholesale  Prices  Order  and  the  Retail  Prices  Order. 
So  far  as  household  coal  is  concerned,  the  Government 
has  controlled  the  allwation  and  purchasing  by  register- 
ing merchants  and  rationing  the  consumers.  Under  the 
Retail  Prices  Order  local  authorities  and  local  fuel  over- 
seers have  adjusted  prices  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
increased  costs.  The  system  has  entailed  a  heavy  admin- 
istrative burden  on  the  Coal   Controller's   Department. 

The  country  was  very  near  a  coal  famine  once  or 
twice  last  winter.  Supplies  were  very  limited,  and  there 
is  an  enormous  increase  in  the  industrial  demand.  A 
very  large  staff  has  been  employed.  The  local  fuel 
overseers  alone- have  cost  £400,000  a  year.  In  addition 
there  have  been  divisional  offices  and  officers,  traffic 
superintendents,  and  their  staffs. 

The  Government's  intention  is  for  the  present  to  re- 
tain control  of  production,  but  to  wipe  out  control  of 
marketing.  This  will  give  the  coal  consumers  at  home 
complete  freedom  of  action  once  more,  the  consumer 
will  be  able  to  get  coal  of  the  quality  required,  and  it 
is  expected  that  cleaner  coal  will  soon  be  available. 

Fuel  overseers  and  the  rest  of  the  large  staff  em- 
ployed on  the  marketing  side  of  control  will  be  released. 


considerable  economies  thus  becoming  possible  in  the 
Coal  Controller's  department,  and  a  very  heavy  burden 
of  administrative  work  will  be  lifted. 

Suspension  of  control  becomes  effective  June  7.  This 
step  could  only  be  taken  in  the  summer  time,  and  it  is 
only  possible  on  the  present  output  with  a  restriction  of 
exports.  Exports  have  been  cut  down  to  about  2,000,000 
gross  tons  a  month.  To  provide  for  the  increased  de- 
mand at  home  they  are  now  to  be  cut  down  to  1,750,000 
gross  tons  per  month.  The  exports  committee  has  agreed 
to  this  reduction  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  meeting 
home  demands. 

In  each  coal  producing  area  a  Board  of  Trade  com- 
mittee has  been  sitting  under  the  system  of  control. 
With  the  lifting  of  control  those  committees  will  remain. 
They  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  on  them  represen- 
tatives of  the  coal  owners,  the  merchants  and  factors, 
and  consumers.  Any  complaints  as  to  short  supplies 
in  particular  districts  would  by  this  means  be  brought 
to  the  direct  notice  of  the  coal  owners.  These  commit- 
tees will  exercise  a  supervising  interest  and  will  be  co- 
ordinated by  a  central  committee  meeting  in  London. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  an  immediate  reduction  of 
price  as  the  result  of  the  lifting  of  Government  control ; 
equally  there  should  be  no  increase;  the  removal  of 
control  renews  competition  among  merchants  and  fac- 
tors, which  should  tend  to  lower  prices  gradually,  and 
the  consumer  is  protected  under  the  Profiteering  Act. 

The  Government  through  its  control  experiences  is  in 
possession  of  ample  evidence  as  to  cost  of  production 
and  transport  from  the  pit  right  down  to  the  consumer, 
which  will  be  available  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  all 
profiteering  committees.  This  will  exercise  sufticient 
restraint  against  any  attempt  to  raise  the  cost  of  coal 
to  the  home  consumer. 


Smokeless  Operators  Ask  Revision  of 
Nax'y  Coal  List 

REVISION  of  the  navy's  preferential  list  of  coal 
mines  is  likely  to  result  from  a  full  discussion  of 
the  subject  by  smokeless  operators  with  navy  officials 
nn  June  18.  It  was  pointed  out  that  under  present 
conditions  the  navy's  policy  works  an  extreme  hardship 
on  the  comparatively  few  mines  which  are  called  upon 
to  furnish  this  coal  at  a  very  reduced  price.  While  the 
hopj  is  entertained  that  the  preferential  list  can  be 
abolished  entirely,  it  is  regarded  as  practically  certain 
that  at  least  a  more  general  distribution  of  the  navy's 
retiuirements  will  be  secui'ed. 

The  smokeless  operators  designated  0.  M.  Deyerle, 
president  of  the  Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  to  represent  shippers 
on  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  Frank  Ellison,  general 
manager  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Coal  Co.,  to  represent  ship- 
pers on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Virginian  rail- 
ways. Mr.  Deyerle  and  Mr.  Ellison  will  work  out  the 
details  of  the  revision  with  Commander  Hilton  of»the 
Navy  Department. 

Indiana  Production  Decreases  Slightly 

PRODUCTION  of  coal  at  192  mines  in  Indiana  in  the 
week  of  June  12  is  reported  as  533,174  net  tons, 
a  slight  decrease  compared  with  the  week  preceding. 
These  mines  operated  G2.4  per  cent  of  full  time,  with 
ear  shortage  accounting  for  29  per  cent  of  full  time 
lost.  The  other  causes  contributing  to  lack  of  produc- 
tion were  labor  trouble,  mainly  in  the  Evansville  and 
Linton  districts,  and  mine  disabilitv. 
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lirilisli  Coal  l"A|M)rt«is  I'rotest  New 
Govt'iunient  Hcslriflioii 

Ar  a  meeting  held  June  1 1  at  Cardiff,  according  to  a 
cable  despatch  to  the  Joiininl  of  Commerce,  the 
Coal  Exporters'  Association  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution:^— "The  coal  exporters,  while  anxious  to  support 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  providing  adetiuate  suj)- 
plies  of  coal  for  inland  use,  protest  strongly  against  the 
vexatious  and  unworkable  conditions  now  enforced  on 
shipments  of  what  coal  is  available." 

Newcastle  reports  that  official  information  has  been 
received  that  the  Durham  allocation  of  coal  for  export 
amounts  to  350,000  tons  per  month,  each  colliery  to  sup- 
ply a  certain  percentage  to  individual  countries.  The 
percentage  is  apparently  based  on  output,  not  on  grade 
of  coal  mined,  and  it  is  assumed  therefore  that  all  coals 
will  have  to  be  shipped  as  wrought.  In  perspective  all 
screening  machinery  will  be  scrapped  and  foreign  buy- 
ers must  take  unscreened  coals  or  do  without. 

The  scheme  is  considered  altogether  unworkable  and 
a  deputation  is  proceeding  to  London  to  discuss  the  sit- 
uation with  the  Coal  Controller.  It  is  expected  that 
many  mines  will  remain  idle  for  a  while. 


K'ive  Ihi'  si-rviti-  which  will  ti-iul  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
liuction  of  all  commodities,  includinK  coal,  is  to  rc-establiBh 
iiiilroad  tiniiiuial  credit, 

Therefore  be  it  resolvi-<l  thai  the  coal  iruluslry  recognizeH 
the  need  for  hm  immediate  increase  in  the  revcnucB  of  the 
railruads,  suMicient  lo  insure  their  tiolvency  and  prosperity, 
liy  means  of  an  increase  in  freight  and  passenger  rateij. 
However,  the  coal  industry  desires  assurance  from  the 
Interstate  t'ommerce  Commission  that  this  endorsement  of 
an  innned  ate  increase  in  all  freight  rales  will  not  prejudice 
I  he  riifht  of  any  parties  interested  lo  obtain  redress  here- 
after, first  if  the  dlfTerentials  are  ine(|uitable,  us  l)etween 
different  mines  or  different  producing  districts,  and  second, 
if  rates  themselves  are  excessive,  unreasonable  or  dis- 
criminatory. 

The  coal  industry  desires  lo  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  coal  ccmsumers  have  already  borne  more  than  their 
share  of  increased  cost  of  transportation  and  that  the  pub- 
lic welfare  might  be  conserved  by  adopting  a  higher  per- 
centage of  increase  on  freight  of  greater  value  and  a  lower 
percentage  of  increase  than  proposed  on  coal,  which  is  the 
basis  of  industry. 


Coal  Interests  Urg:e  Higher  Freight  Hates 
At  Commission  Hearings 

0  SERIOUS  objection  to  an  increase  in  coal  rates 


N 


i.  "^  by  the  railroads  was  registered  by  representatives 
of  the  coal  industry  who  appeared  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  June  16  and  17.  In  fact, 
practically  every  witness  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
carriers  would  be  granted  an  increase  which  would 
permit  of  adequate  improvements  and  replacement  of 
equipment.  Practica'ly  the  entire  hearing  was  con- 
sumed in  making  comparison  of  rates  between  the 
various  mining  districts.  It  was  asked  that  the  distor- 
tions which  grew  out  of  general  order  No.  2.5  be  recog- 
nized by  the  commission  in  any  increase  which  it  may 
make  on  coal. 

It  was  argued  that   it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  general  public,  the  operators,  and  the  car- 
riers that  the  well-established  differentials  be  preserved. 
Many  of  them,  it  was  pointed  out,  have  been  fixed  by 
the   Interstate    Commerce    Commission    after    litigation 
and  after  extensive  hearings.     To  disrupt  them  would 
bring  about  great  confusion,  it  was  argued.     The  rel- 
ative merits  of  a  flat  rate  in  cents  per  ton  as  compared 
with  the  percentage  increase  was  presented  at   length. 
One  of  the  contentions  made  was  that  short-haul  coal 
is  bearing  more  than  its  proper  proportion  of  freight 
rates.     It  was  predicted  that  any  further  increase  will 
encourage  the  production  of  power  at  the  mines,  thus 
reducing  carriers'  revenue.     It  was  pointed  out  that  in 
many   cases  at   present   the    freight    charges    to    points 
relatively  close  to  mines  already  equal  the  cost  of  main- 
taining an  overhead  line  for  the  transmission  of  power. 
Due  to  the  local  nature  of  the  question  the  National 
Coal  Association  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  other 
than  to  introduce  as  a  part  of  the  record  the  resolution 
adopted  at   the   Atlantic  City  convention,   which   reads 
as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  present  insufficient  product'on  of  coal  is 
directly  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties, an.l  whereas  the  quickest  way  to  rehabilitate  the  rail- 
roads and  enable  them  to  secure  the  needed  equipment  and 


Predicts  Suflicient  Coal  Next  Winter 

PLENTY  of  bituminous  coal  next  winter  is  predicted 
by   George   H.    Cushing,   managing   director   of   the 
American    Wholesale    Coal    Association,    in    an   address 
before  the  City  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  15. 
Mr.  Cushing  cited  the  following  figures  bearing  on 
the  coal  production  of  the  nation: 

"Since  April  1  we  have  records  of  the  production  dur- 
ing nine  weeks.  The  bituminous  output  of  this  year 
compared  with  last  has  been:  1920,  80..521,000  tons; 
1919,  72,818,000  tons;  gain,  7,703.000  tons. 

"The  average  weekly  production  since  April  1  has 
been:  1920,  8,946,000  tons;  1919,  8,090,900  tons;  gain, 
855,800  tons. 

"The  average  monthly  production  has,  accordingly, 
shown  a  gain  of  3,708,450  tons.  Last  year,  with  the 
smaller  production,  we  had  accumulated  a  sufficient  stor- 
age to  help  tide  us  over  the  worst  miners'  strike  in  his- 
tory. Running  ahead,  now,  of  production  of  last  year,  I 
cannot  believe  the  current  statements  that  we  are  run- 
ning headlong  into  a  dreadful  shortage  of  coal. 

"I  know  what  is  being  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  I  do  not  believe  it.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
a  demand  which  if  it  were  spread  in  equal  monthly  pro- 
portions over  the  year  would  call  for  a  production  of 
10,300,000  tons  per  week.  Xhe  fact  that  for  nine  weeks 
we  have  been  getting  a  weekly  average  of  only  8.946,700 
tons  indicates  that  we  are  accumulating  a  shortage 
at  the  rate  of  1,353,000  tons  per  week.  That  would  he 
bad  if  it  were  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

"The  fact  is  that  we  have  never,  in  peace  times,  had 
a  serious  bituminous  coal  shortage.  Yet  never,  in  peace 
times,  have  we  moved  bituminous  coal  in  equal  monthly 
in.stallments.  We  have  always  fallen  much  below  our 
present  level  of  production  in  summer  and  then  made  up 
the  shortage — or  seeming  shortage — in  the  fall  months. 
That  is  what  we  did  last  year.  We  are  going  to  have 
less  of  a  shortage  to  make  up  this  fall  then  we  did  last, 
for  the  reason  that  we  are  moving  now  3,700,000  tons 
o{  coal  more  to  market  per  month  than  we  did  a 
year  ago. 

"The  plain  and  simple  fact  is  that  we  have  other  and 
proper  uses  for  open-top  cars  in  the  summer.  Those 
uses  disappear  in  the  fall.  The  cars  then  revert  to  the 
coal  trade,  and  production  naturally  grows  in  response. 
That  allows  coal  production  to  equal  demand  at  the  time 
of  use." 


Production 

and 
the  Market 


JVeekly  Review 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Orders  Preference  and  Priority  to  N eiv  England  Coal  Ship- 
ments to  Tidewater — Production  Goes  Up  and  Promises  to  Climb  Hit/her — Order 
Confinintj  Open-Top  Cars  to  Coal  JJ' ill  Help — Prices  Still  Goinq  Up. 


K 


RBITRARILY  taking  several  hundred  thousand 
tons  a  week  out  of  the  supply  for  export  will 
force  prices  for  foreign  delivery  to  even  higher 
levels.  At  the  same  time  the  high  prices  at  tide  are  due 
to  drop  for  New  England  buyers,  and  with  gradual  but 
consistent  gains  being  made  in  production  each  week 
and  the  benefit  to  car  supply  that  is  certain  to  follow 
the  order  limiting  for  the  next  thirty  days  the  use  of 
open-top  cars  to  coal  an  easier  market  is  looked  for 
over  the  East  generally. 

Prices  continue  to  occupy  first  place  in  the  interest 
of  the  public.  The  Attorney  General  has  issued  instruc- 
tions to  his  field  force  to  prosecute  those  dealing  in  $10 
coal,  mine  price.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Illinois  mine 
prices  are  regularly  quoted  lower  for  southern  coal  than 
for  that  from  central  and  northern  Illinois,  although 
usually  selling  for  higher  prices.  The  operators  in  the 
south  field  seem  to  be  exercising  somewhat  greater  re- 
straint than  the  others. 

Southern  West  Virginia  coal  is  now  moving  west  and 
in  the  next  few  weeks  the  situation  will  be  much  easier 


in  the  Chicago  market.  Meanwhile  such  points  as  Louis- 
ville, St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  Detroit  are  struggling  to 
get  supplies  and  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  heralded 
movement  of  empties  ordered  in  from  the  West  a 
month  ago. 

Anthracite  is  steadily  gaining  in  total  output,  but 
whether  or  not  a  considerable  portion  of  the  increase  is 
washery  coal  that  does  not  add  to  the  supply  of  domestic 
sizes,  no  information  is  available.  New  England  has  not 
been  concerned  until  recently  about  the  shipments  of 
hard  coal,  but  the  West  has  been  complaining  of  short 
movement  compared  with  last  year. 


Lake  Coal  Dumped  Season  to  June  19 

(  Net  Tons) 

Cargo  Fuel  Total 

1919 7.160,600         325,970         7,486,570 

1920 2,487,800         245,600         2,733,400 


Average  Daily  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal'' 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.        Apr.  May         .  June        July  Aug.  Sept.         Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

•From   weekly   report  of  0«oloKical   Survey 
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Reports 
Fri>iii  the  Market  Centers 


New  Engluud 


BOSTON 

Spot  Prices  Seem  To  Hare  No  Limit — ■ 
Buyers  Strive  to  Get  Coal — Federal  Aid 
Is  Invoked — Tideiratcr  Pivrs  Arc  Con- 
gested and  Hampton  Roads  Loading  In 
Slow — Anthracite  Movement  Slacketis, 
Causinff  Much  Anxiety. 

Bituminous — The  spot  market  on 
steam  gracles  continues  its  amazing  up- 
ward swinjj.  Only  GO  days  a^o  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  trade  that 
operators  would  hardly  dare  mark  up 
prices  beyond  $6  per  net  ton  at  the 
mines,  but  at  this  writing  the  $11  mark 
has  been  passed  and  $12  is  near  at 
hand.  There  is  no  si>rn  of  price  reces- 
sion and  there  is  still  the  same  clamor- 
inj;  for  quick  coal  that  has  been  char- 
acteristic  for  more   than  six  weeks. 

Every  wholesale  office  is  besieged 
with  eager  buyers.  Middle-houses  are 
buying  of  one  another,  and  conserva- 
tive consumers  who  were  inclined  to 
V/ait  developments  are  now  thoroughly 
alarmed  and  seeking  coal  at  the  best 
price  obtainable. 

The  situation  has  been  taken  to 
Washington.  Efforts  have  focussed  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  a  hearing  was  recently  held.  It 
was  urged  that  some  form  of  priority 
in  car-supply  should  be  granted  this 
territory,  such  as  has  been  given  the 
Lake  market. 

One  difficulty  is  that  both  Hampton 
Roads  and  the  Lake  territory  draw 
quite  largely  from  the  West  Virginia 
fields,  while  New  England  is  now  much 
more  largely  supplied  from  central 
Pennsylvania,  as  indeed  are  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  itself, 
not  to  speak  of  heavy  consuming  dis- 
tricts  in    Canada. 

The  car  movement  is  really  improv- 
ing:. Cars  have  reached  New  England 
from  beyond  Pittsburgh  in  less  than 
ten  days,  and  the  railroads  are  hand- 
ling coal  traffic  in  much  better  fashion. 

The  tidewater  piers,  especially  at  New 
York,  show  signs  of  congestion.  Some 
of  the  embargoes  have  been  lifted,  but 
the  labor  situation  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  shifting  cars  and  boats  are  to- 
gether causing  such  delays  as  to  make 
terminal  conditions  almost  impossible. 
Bottoms  have  accumulated  to  greater 
extent  than  at  any  time  heretofore  this 
season. 

At  Hampton  Roads  there  have  been 
further  delays  the  past  week.  Demur- 
rage charges  have  accrued  on  most  of 
the  boats  listed  to  load  on  coastwise 
business,  and  re-handlers  here  have 
been  obliged  to  mark  up  prices  in  con- 
sequence. Prices  on  cars  Providence 
have   advanced  from   $11.50   to   $12.50 


within  a  day  or  two,  and  at  Boston  there 
have  been  sales  up  to  $16. 

The  New  Haven  R.R.  has  resumed 
seizing  coal  in  comprehensive  amounts. 
But  a  system  of  permits  has  now  been 
worked  out  and  under  the  close  super- 
vision of  division  superintendents,  in- 
dustries really  in  need  of  fuel  arc  en- 
abled to  have  their  coal  protected. 

Current  prices  on  bituminous  at 
wholesale  range  about  as  follows: 

Camhtint.  uml 
Clearfielde  Soiiirrni-tH 

F.ob.minl^».ncttoll^$9.75("  $11  25  $l0.25fcitll  50 
F.o.li.     IMiiladelpliia. 

Krosstons  12   80(<>I4   50    11   <0(^    M   80 

F.o.h.  New  \'ork. 

grusstons 13   I5fe  14  85   13  75("     15  00 

.\nthracite — Due  to  renewed  urgent 
inquiry  from  the  Middle  West,  ship- 
ments both  all-rail  and  to  tidewater 
have  both  appreciably  slackened. 
Domestic  sizes  are  in  quite  strong  de- 
mand. The  retail  dealers  are  making 
no  secret  of  their  anxiety  and  by  Sep- 
tember there  is  certain  to  be  a  mild 
form  of  panic  to  get  covered  for  ordin- 
ary requirements. 

The  weather  has  interfered  with 
movement  by  water  to  a  considerable 
extent  during  the  past  fortnight,  and 
as  a  result  receipts  here  will  show 
quite  a  falling-off  as  compared  with 
figures  for  May.  The  steam  sizes  con- 
tinue in  fair  request,  but  there  is  by  no 
means  the  buying  power  to  the  market 
for  this  fuel  that  might  have  been  antic- 
ipated. 


Tidewater 

NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Demand  Is  Strong  and  Re- 
ceipts Are  Comparatively  Low  for  the 
Season — Domestic  Sizes  Needed  Here — 
Movement  of  Steam  Sizes  Is  Brisk — Bi- 
tuminous Demand  Increases  a)td  Coal 
Moves  in  Good  Volume  —  Consumers 
Look  for  a  Break  in  the  Market. 

Anthracite — With  the  demand  re- 
maining strong  the  dealers  here  are  in 
the  market  for  heavier  tonnages  than 
they  now  receive.  Receipts  of  coal  are 
not  as  they  should  be  at  this  season 
but  the  trade  is  not  complaining  as  they 
realize  that  New  York  is  being  well 
cared  for  when  the  local  harbor  labor 
troubles  and  the  demand  from  the  Lake 
ports  are  considered.  Demand  along 
the  line  is  also  strong. 

While  production  is  heavy,  some  ship- 
pers fear  that  with  the  efforts  being 
made  to  secure  a  stronger  movement 
of  bituminous,  the  car  supply  at  the 
anthracite  mines  will  be  cut  down. 

In  this  market  the  companies  are 
barely  able  to  take  care  of  the  immed- 
iate requirements  of  the  retail  dealers 


and  the  latter  in  turn  are  far  behind 
ill  their  ordeis  to  their  customers. 
However,  nearly  all  consumers  have 
some  coal  iij  their  bins. 

The  steam  coals  are  finiling  a  steady 
Hiarket.  Barley  is  a  little  sluggish  but 
buckwheat  and  rice  are  active.  Con- 
siderable of  the  activity  is  attributed 
to  the  high  prices  quoted  for  bitu- 
minous. 

Quotsitions  for  other  than  company 
pidiiuct,  at  the  mines,  range  about  as 
follows:  Buckwheat,  $4.25  to  $4.75; 
rice,  $;{  to  $3.75;  and  barley,  $1.75  to 
$2.25. 

Current  quotations  for  company 
coals,  per  gross  tons,  at  the  mine  and 
f.o.b.  New  York  Tidewater,  at  the  lower 
ports,  are  as  follows: — 

Min«  Tidewftt«r 

Broken »7  30  »7  50  $9   15-19  35 

Egg 7  30-7  45     9   15-9  30 

stove 7  55     7  80     9  40-  9  6$ 

rhestnut 7  60-   7  80     9  45-   9  65 

IVn         5  85     0  25     7  60     8  00 

rfurkwheat 4  00     4   10     5  75-   5  85 

Uicc     3  00      3   50      4  75-    5  25 

Harlry 2  25-  2  50     4  00-  4  25 

Boiler 2  50  4  25 

Quotations  for  domestic  coals  at  the 
upper  ports  are  generally  .5c  higher 
in  account  of  the  differences  in  freight 
rates. 

Bituminou.s — The  increasing  demand 
for  fuel  continues  while  the  quotations 
for  "anything  that  looks  like  coal"  seem 
to  be  seeking  new  levels.  Prices  for 
coal  at  the  mines  are  higher  than  a 
week  ago  and  there  has  been  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  quotations  at  this 
tidewater.  Much  of  the  high  prices 
are  due  to  the  insistency  of  buyers  who 
are  in  the  coal  fields  and  are  bidding 
against  each   other. 

Water  deliveries  in  this  harbor  con- 
tinue to  be  delayed  because  of  the  mar- 
ine troubles.  Heavy  towing  charges 
remain  in  force  driving  prices  for  boats 
alongside  to  around  $15.  Loaded  boats 
are  being  quoted  from  $13  to  $14,  with 
rumors  that  slightly  higher  quotations 
have  been  made. 

Quotations  at  the  mines  vary  and 
\.'hile  they  generally  show  an  advance 
over  those  of  the  previous  week  it  is 
said  that  some  operators  are  letting 
tleir  products  go  at  lower  figures.  Fair 
grades  of  Pennsylvania  coals  were 
quoted  around  $10  with  quotations  for 
gas  coal  at  about  -che  same  figure.  Car 
supply  was  slightly  better  on  all  roads. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Dealers  Are  Unable  To  Accumulate 
Anthracite  Stocks — Pea  and  Chest- 
nut Arc  Short — ^tove  in  Greatest 
Demand — -Steam  Coals  Are  Active, 
Except  Barley  —  Production  at  Mines 
Keeps  Up,  but  Car  Supply  Diminishes — 
Heavy  Volume  of  Bituntinous  Goes  to 
Tide — Record  Prices  Are  Asked. 

Anthracite — Moderate  tonnages  of 
anthracite  continue  to  reach  the  city, 
although  dealers  so  far  have  been  un- 
able to  accumulate  any  reserve  stocks. 
The  amount  of  coal  coming  in  is  still 
sufficient  to  keep  delivery  equipment 
busy,  yet  the  fact  that  coal  is  being 
sent  out  as  fast  as  it  comes  in  is  caus- 
ing uneasiness  among  the  trade. 

Pea    coal    is    actually    scarce    now; 
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heretofore  it  has  always  piled  up  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  For  the  past  four 
years  the  use  of  this  size  has  extended 
to  an  ever-wideninp  territory.  At  this 
time  the  West  is  taking  considerable 
quantities  and  amon};  the  premium 
shippers  it  is  stated  they  are  getting- 
as  high  as  $9.75  at  the  mines  for  this 
siue. 

The  size  still  called  for  in  greatest 
\olunie  is  stove,  but  no  dealer  pretends 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  it. 
Chestnut  coal  is  also  short.  The  de- 
mand for  egg  keeps  up  without  any 
sign  of  diminishing  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. 

The  steam  coals  are  moving  nicely, 
with  the  exception  of  barley.  Buck- 
wheat is  actually  tight  and  the  com- 
panies with  prices  of  $4  and  $4.10  have 
all  the  business  they  can  handle.  The 
independents  are  getting  prices  rang- 
ing from  $4.2.T  to  $4..'")0  for  this  size 
and  moving  all  they  can  produce.  Rice 
is  also  quite  active,  due  probably  to  the 
scarcity  of  soft  coal.  Barley  continues 
stagnant.  With  the  big  consumer  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  permanently 
change  a  portion  of  the  boiler  equip- 
nient  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  a  situation  such  as  the  present,  with 
soft  coal  sky  high  and  an  over-produc- 
tion of  barley. 

Bituminous — It  is  claimed  that  soft 
coal  has  shown  an  increase  in  pi'oduc- 
tion  recently.  But  all  week  at  the 
mines,  prices  have  hovered  closely 
around  $10  and  sales  even  at  $11  have 
not  been  rare. 

However,  the  big  producers  have  no 
coal  to  offer  on  the  spot  market,  most 
01  them  being  hard  put  to  try  to  meet 
their  contract  obligations. 

As  yet  the  operators  will  not  admit 
that  the  car  supply  has  appreciably 
improved.  Those  concerns  willing  to 
take  railway-supply  coal,  on  the  basis 
of  $4  to  $4.25  at  the  mines,  are  the  only 
oi.e.^  thus  far  who  are  able  to  make  any- 
where near  full  working  time. 

There  continues  to  be  a  heavy  volume 
of  coal  going  to  tide  to  the  various 
pools.  There  is  a  particularly  heavy 
tonnage  of  gas  coals  in  the  pools  await- 
ing vessels  for  export.  Due  to  the  long, 
shoi-emen's  strike,  loading  has  been 
somewhat  delayed  and  coal  has  accum- 
ulated awaiting  the  berthing  of  vessels. 
The  average  price  for  coal  at  tide  is 
close  to  $10,  although  at  times  during 
the  past  two  weeks  it  is  reported  sales 
were  made  around  $1.5. 


B.VLTtMORE 

Tranjifortafioti  Ctinditluiis  and  Ter- 
minal Congestion  Force  Exjiort  Ein- 
barr/o — Poor  Car  Siippti/  and  Movement 
of  Loads  Keep  Price  Skj/  Hiyh — An- 
thracite Receipts  Are  Sloir  and  Prices 
Advancing. 

Bituminous — A  continued  poor  run  of 
cars  at  the  mines,  a  poor  railroad  move- 
ment, systems  jammed  with  coal  on 
sidings  and  terminals  at  tide  also 
crowded  with  standing  cars,  faced  the 
trade  here  the  past  week.  Since  mid- 
night of  .June  15,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
has    operated    an    embargo    against   all 


shipments  to  tide  on  export,  and  even 

the  outstamling  permits  were  cancelled. 

Coal  and  ships  have  to  be  actually  at 
hand  to  get  results  at  the  pier  here.  At 
this  writing  there  are  more  than  2,000 
loaded  cars  at  the  B.  &  O.  piers,  with 
24  ships  waiting  to  take  on  144,000  tons 
on  export  and  coastwise  hauls,  and 
with  dumpings  only  averaging  a  little 
above  .SOO  cars  a  day  at  that  point. 

The  secret  of  the  situation  seems  to 
be  in  poor  transportation — poor  supply 
of  empties  and  a  poor  movement  of 
loaded  cars. 

Best  coals  are  still  selling  f.o.b.  mines 
the  net  ton  at  between  $10  and  $10.50, 
with  both  export  interests  antV  do- 
mestic consumers  competing  for  the 
fuel.  Medium-grade  coals  readily  bring 
?9  and  better,  while  the  poorest  coals 
are  worth  from  $8.25  to  $8.50.  Exports 
ware  running  quite  heavy  up  to  the 
time  the  embargo  was  put  into  effect, 
and  even  now  are  large.  The  first  half 
of  June  saw  a  loading  of  more  than 
250,000  tons  of  export  cargo  coal,  with 
the  ships  taking  more  than  60,000  tons 
additional  for  bunker  use. 

.Vnthracile — The  receipts  of  hard  coal 
continue  most  unsatisfactory.  Deliv- 
eries to  cellars  here  are  far  behind  this 
period  of  last  year.  And  this  year  those 
with  orders  on  the  books  now  realize 
1hat  they  will  not  get  the  coal  at  the 
price  at  time  of  order  and  are  urging 
deliveries,  knowing  that  still  higher 
rates  are  coming.  Meanwhile  almost 
every  notice  from  mine  connections 
shows  some  advance  in  wholesale  price, 
and  thus  overhead  costs  keep  mounting. 


Lake 


BUFFALO 

Slight  fmprovement  in  Soft  Coal  Move- 
ment— Demand  Is  Fair  ivitli  Mast  Coal 
Moving  Under  Contract  —  Anthracite 
Situation  a>id  Lake  Trade  Good — Coke 
Market  h  Unsteady. 

Bituminous  -The  improvement  in 
coal  movement  is  small  and  complaints 
from  mine  owners  continue.  Allegheny 
Valley  operators  especially  note  poor 
transportation.  If  the  cars  were  at  all 
adequate,  the  present  frightful  state  of 
prices  would  last  but  a  short  time.  .\s 
it  is  the  mine  prices  soar  to  close  to 
$10. 

The  demand  is  fair.  Some  jobbers 
are  staying  out  of  the  market  almost 
entirely  beyond  looking  after  their  old 
customers  and  seeing  that  they  do  not 
run  out  of  coal.  A  large  part  of  the 
coal  is  moving  un<ler  contract. 

Anthracite — The  demand  continues 
good  and  the  local  supply  at  least  is 
fair.  Never  before  has  so  much  an- 
thracite been  sold  here  so  early  in  the 
year.  The  Canadian  supply  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  good,  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  dealers  have  been  here  lately, 
asking  for  coal. 

An  odd  feature  of  the  trade  is  the 
slow  sale  of  the  steam  sizes  of  anthra- 
cite.    It   is  shown   that  this  coal   costs 


much  less  than  bituminous  and  yet  it 
is  hard  to  get  firemen  to  use  it. 

In  the  Lake  trade  the  movement  is 
good,  with  one  trestle  still  idle,  the 
amount  loaded  for  the  week  being  121,- 
400  net  tons,  of  which  30,100  tons 
cleared  for  Milwaukee,  28,100  tons  for 
Duluth-Superior,  25,400  tons  for  Chi- 
cago, 12,700  tons  for  Fort  Williams, 
7,700  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  7,400  tons 
for  Escanaba,  7,000  tons  for  Sheboygan 
and  .3,000  tons  for  Green  Bay. 

Freight  rates  are  65c.  to  Chicago, 
60c.  to  Milwaukee,  55c.  to  Sheboygan, 
Green  Bay  and  Escanaba,  50c.  to  the 
Lake   Superior  ports. 

Coke — The  trade  is  in  quite  an  un- 
steady condition,  with  all  sorts  of  prices 
asked  for  single-order  shipments.  The 
latest  report  is  of  $15.50  at  the  ovens 
for  both  foundry  and  furnace,  with 
little  demand  for  the  domestic  sizes. 
The  few  sales  reported  differ  about  $:> 
per  ton  within  a  week.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  consumption  is  outside  of  the 
contracts. 


CLEVELAND 

Continuous  Operation  of  Mines  Is 
Urged  on  I.  C.  C. — Sitnation  Improves 
Slowlg,  but  Famine  Conditions  Threat- 
en— Only  .Inthracife  on  Hand. 

Bituminous — Following  a  conference 
with  railroad  officials  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange, 
operators  in  the  No.  8  district  with 
headquarters  in  Cleveland,  have  sent 
an  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  means  of  "contin- 
uous operation  of  the  mines."  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  ade- 
quate supply  of  cais  at  the  mine  mouth. 

Complaint  continues  that  cars  order- 
ed East  from  the  Western  states  have 
not  appeared  in  appreciable  quantities 
ii;  the  coal  regions  supplying  this  dis- 
trict. Coal  men  say  that  the  small 
improvement  that  has  been  seen  cannot 
be  traced  to  the  heralded  car  movement 
from  the  West. 

Most  plants  continue  to  operate  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  with  respect  to 
ccal  and  efforts  to  get  sufficient  coal  to 
prevent  shut  downs  is  almost  frantic 
in  numerous  cases.  There  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  railroad  labor 
situation,  but  conditions  are  still  <le- 
plorable.  As  high  as  $8  is  still  being 
offered  by  consumers  in  dire  need  but 
spot  supplies  even  at  that  price  are 
almost  unobtainable. 

Pocahontas  and  .\nthracite — Anthra- 
cite coal  is  about  the  only  grade  of 
coal  on  hand  in  dealers'  yards,  and 
most  retailers  are  accepting  orders  for 
delivery  of  anthracite  but  for  nothing 
else.  Anthracite  prices  remain  un- 
changed. Pocahontas  supplies  have  al- 
most reached  the  vanishing  point  and 
retailers  are  refusing  to  quote  prices 
or  guarantee  deliveries.  The  supply  is 
said  to  be  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
demand  at  present. 

Low  operations,  unusual  shipments  to 
tidewater  from  the  mine  districts  sup- 
plying Cleveland  and  diversion  of  sup- 
plies to  supply  the  Lake  trade,  are  the 
thief   reasons   why  retailers   are   short 
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of  supplies.  Some  of  them  are  (rettinp: 
coal  from  the  Indiana  fields,  a  novelty 
id  Cleveland. 

Lake  Trade — The  new  pooling;  ar- 
ranKcnient  for  shipments  up  the  Lakes 
v;ent  into  effect  a  few  days  a^o,  and 
substantial  betterment  is  already  in- 
dicated. In  the  first  half  of  June  18,000 
tons  of  coal  were  loaded  at  the  docks 
against  15,000  tons  durini;  the  last  l.'j 
days  of  May. 

Retail  prices  of  coal  per  net  ton  de- 
livered in  Cleveland  are  as  follows: 
Anthracite— epjr  $13.20;  (irate,  $13.20 
and  $i:!..'JO;  chestnut  and  stove,  $13.50. 

Pocahontas — shoveled  lump,  $11.75, 
and  mine-run,  $1).25.  Domestic  Bitum- 
inous^West  Viririnia  splint,  $11.75; 
No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $8.75;  Millfield  lump, 
$11.75;  and  Cannel  lump,  $12.  Steam 
ccal— No.  6  and  No.  8  slack,  $8.50  to 
$8.75;  No.  G  and  No.  8  mine-run,  $8..50 
and  ?8.75;  and  No.  8  ^in.  lump,  $8.50 
to  $8.75. 


Inland  West 


COLUMBUS 

Car  Shortage  Curtails  Production  — 
High  Prices  Still  Prevail  as  the  Result 
of  Bidding  for  Tonnage — Factories  Are 
Forced  To  Suspend  Operations  and 
Domestic  Demand  is  Jnsistent  —  Lake 
Trade  Continues  Sloiv. 

The  Ohio  coal  trade  has  been  rather 
strenuous  during  the  past  week,  with 
the  demand  for  all  grades  stronger  than 
ever,  and  curtailed  production  as  the 
result  of  the  car  shortage.  Prices  are 
still  mounting.  In  fact  new  high  levels 
have  been  reached  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

The  steam  trade  is  probably  the 
strongest  feature  at  this  time.  With 
factories  suspending  operations  because 
of  lack  of  fuel,  purchasing  agents  are 
in  a  mad  chase  after  tonnage. 

Domestic  demand  is  becoming  more 
insistent  as  the  public  has  come  to 
realize  that  there  may  be  an  acute  fuel 
shortage  this  winter.  The  price  is  not 
the  question,  but  rather  the  ability  to 
g      the  tonnage. 

A  fair  amount  of  West  Virginia 
splint  is  arriving  and  quickly  deliv- 
ered. Practically  no  Pocahontas  is  ob- 
tcinable  on  the  local  market.  Hocking 
and  Pomeroy  grades  constitute  the  bulk 
of  domestic  business.  Retail  stocks  are 
short  and  in  some  instances  almost  ex- 
hausted. 

Retail  prices  are  higher,  as  Hocking 
lump  retails  at  $8.50  and  mine-run  at 
practically  the  same  figure.  West  Vir- 
ginia splint  sells  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$.".50  and  Pocahontas  around  $11. 

The  lake  trade  continues  slow,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  from  the  docks 
o^  Lake  Erie.  Loadings  to  date  are 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  last  year's  rec- 
ords and  unless  some  radical  action  is 
taken  the  Northwest  will  be  quite  short 
of  fuel.  Vessels  are  plentiful  but  the 
tonnage  is  not  available. 

Prices  at  the  mines  for  the  principal 
grades  used  in  central  Ohio  are: 


llufkiiia  liitiip 

>t).O0tu$7.S0 

lliH-kiiiic  mini- nr. 

S.75  10    7   is 

lloi-kinK  wnMiiiiiy- 

S.SOio    b.7i 

I'dtiH-niy  luin|i 

6  2Siu  e  00 

riiiiHTny  iiiiiii'-run 

b  00  to    7   50 

ISniHToy  hcroeiiliiKn 

5  7S  t.i    7   50 

VN  >-^l  \  irKiiiiii  bpliiit. 

luiitp 

b   3Ui(i    6  00 

U  <-t  \  irKHiiti  >*|iliiil. 

iiiini'-ruii 

6   2i!u    7   75 

U  .  .-t  \  irftiiimNpliiit.P 

tT<H-|lllltfit 

6  00  lo    7    5u 

CINCINNATI 

Sectiov  Is  Out  of  Coal  and  Dialem 
Plead  for  Supply  —  Industrial  Plants 
Pag  Any  Price  for  Fuel — HouselmlderH 
Stock  :rith  Available  Fuel,  as  Little 
Smokeless  Is  Obtainable. 

The  entire  country  from  Cincinnati 
ti  the  Northwest  is  out  of  coal.  The 
long  continued  cold  weather,  lasting 
from  early  last  fall  until  late  this 
spring,  completely  used  up  the  stocks 
and  the  coal  dealers  in  every  city,  town, 
village  and  hamlet  are  pleading  for 
even  a  meager  supply.  But  with  only 
two  days'  car  supply  per  week  at  the 
mines  during  the  last  two  months,  the 
producers  are  not  sending  out  much 
ccal. 

Dealers  in  Cincinnati  have  a  limited 
stock  and  most  of  this  has  come  down 
the  Ohio  River.  It  is  next  to  imposs- 
ible to  get  smokeless  coal  in  the  local 
field.  In  fact  the  market  here  is  ex- 
tiemely  short  of  certain  grades  of  fuel. 
The  large  industrial  plants,  as  well 
as  the  small  industries  are  clamoring 
for  coal  and  are  paying  any  price  for  it. 

Futile  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
industrial  users  to  get  a  reserve  stock; 
they  are  disregarding  prices,  but  are 
failing  to  lay  in  a  stock  simply  because 
it  is  not  to  be  had. 

While  prices  at  the  mines  advanced 
during  the  past  three  weeks,  the  retail 
price  (delivered)  in  Cincinnati  has  not, 
remaining  at  the  following  figures: 


HituniiiHuis  lump 

Ilituniiiiovis  nut 

KituniiTious  nin-of-rninc. 
Smokeless  lump 
Smokeless  run-of-minr 
.Smokeless  anlhriieite 


J8('i  $8.25 

7  25 
6  75 
9  25 

8  50 
14.00 


MILWAUKEE 

Coal  Situation  at  Milwaukee  Is  Seri- 
ous —  Prices  Will  Go  Higher  Unless 
I  C.  C.  Interferes — Eastern  Coals  Are 
Not  in  the  Market. 

Watching,  waiting,  worrying — these 
three  words  fitly  express  the  attitude 
and  state  of  mind  of  the  men  at  Mil- 
waukee who  are  in  a  way  responsible 
for  the  coal  supply  of  a  large  area  of 
territory.  As  to  the  market,  there  is 
none.  There  is  no  soliciting  of  trade, 
and  the  consumer  takes  what  he  can 
get. 

Prices  continue  to  be  held  at  the 
April  and  May  level.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing that  the  situation  is  critical  and 
that  the  Northwest  is  confronted  with 
the  possibility  of  a  serious  coal  famine 
next  winter. 

There  is  a  fair  movement  of  anthra- 
cite, and  the  liberal  deliveries  of  hard 
coal  tend  to  allay  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public,  but  heavy  users 
of  soft  coal  are  not  in  as  tranquil  a 
state  of  mind. 

There  is  practically  no  eastern  soft 
coal  in  the  market,  the  receipts  being 
tibsorbed  to  the  limit.  Illinois  and  In- 
diana coal  can  be  had  in  limited  quan- 


tities. Receipts  by  Lake  thus  far  this 
year  aggregate  '207,400  tons  of  anthra- 
cite an<l  242,.5!»2  tons  of  soft  coal, 
against  l'J.1,653  tons  of  the  former  and 
!>y5,1.53  tons  of  the  latter  during  the 
same  period   in   lill9. 

MIDWEST  REVIEW 

Transportation  Is  Imjrromng  —  Coal 
Prices  Are  Firm,  with  Mine-Run  on  a 
Par  with  Prepared  Sizes — Embargoes 
Are  Proposed  To  Relieve  New  Eng- 
land—  Prices  Stiffen  Toward  End  of 
the   Week. 

The  railroads  serving  the  Middle 
West  coal  fields  appear  this  week  to 
be  in  better  shape  than  at  any  time 
•since  they  were  returned  to  private 
ownership.  We  hear  that  the  car  sup- 
ply in  the  Springfield  district,  as  well 
as  the  coal-producing  districts  in  north- 
ern Illinois,  is  quite  good — in  fact,  over 
W    per   cent. 

In  the  southern  Illinois  coal  fields  the 
situation  is  not  so  good,  although  cars 
are  moving  to  the  mines  more  freely 
than  last  week,  or  the  week  before. 
When  talking  to  railroad  men,  one  gets 
the  imjjression  that  the  c.  r-supply  ques- 
tion will  improve  slowly  but  steadily 
from   now  on. 

The  market  continues  to  hold  up  quite 
strongly  and  in  some  cases  steam  sizes, 
such  as  mine-run  and  screenings,  are 
bringing  as  high  prices  as  the  prepared 
sizes  made  for  domestic  use.  This  is, 
undoulitedly,  because  manufacturing  in- 
terests are  buying  coal  as  fast  as  they 
can  and  in  as  great  quantities  as  pos- 
sible. 


CHICAGO 

Coal  Comes  in  Fairly  Well,  Relieinng 
Situation  Sotnewhat — Best  Coals  Sell  at 
Reasonable  Prices — Inferior  Fuels  Held 
at  Higher  Rates. 

Coal  continues  to  come  into  the 
Chicago  market  in  fairly  satisfactory 
quantities.  Retailers  report  that  they 
now  have  a  little  reserve  on  hand  and 
that  the  mines  are  making  shipments  to 
them  in  a  fairly  satisfastory  manner, 
considering  conditions  in  the  market 
and  the  handicaps  at  the  mines.  Steam 
plants  also  are  in  better  shape,  and 
are  in  a  position  to  use  a  little  more 
discrimination  in  buying  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Prices  vai-y  greatly  in  the  different 
fields.  Franklin  County  coal,  perhaps 
the  best  coal  produced  in  this  territory, 
is  still  selling  at  fairly  low  prices, 
while  other  coals,  not  so  good,  either 
from  a  standpoint  of  quality  or  pre- 
paration, are  bringing  higher  prices. 
Current  prices,  f.o.b.  mines,  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

ILLINOIS 
Southern  Illinois 
Frnnkjin.      .^'aline      nnd 

W'tlliamijon  eountif%;  Rate  to 

I'n-paml  «iu« S3  50  to  >«  00  f  I'l?" 

Mine-run J  50  to    5  50  I   55 

SerecniiiKs 3   25  I.)    4   50  I    55 

Central  Illinois 
.SprinRfield  DiatrSet: 

Prepared  siieo  »«  00to}6  00  tl    32 

.\lme-run  4  00  to    5  00  I    J2 

SereonniRs 4   DO  to    4  75  132 

Nitrtliern  Illinois 

Pnpaml  sites  »4   75  to  $5  00  SI    24 

M.n.-nin  4   50  to    5  00  I    24 

Nre..ninKr..  4   25  to    4   SO  I    24 
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INDIAN'.\ 

Clinton  and  I.inton 

Fouth  \'ein:  Rate  to 

Chicrtgo 

Prepared  sizes  $5  00  to  $6  00  $1   27 

Min.-run 4   50  t..    5   25  I    27 

.Screonings 4   25  to    4  50  I    27 

Knox  County  Kicid 
Fifth  \e'm: 

Prepared  siies  $4  00  Id  $5  50  $1    37 

Mine-run  4   00  t..     4   75  I    ^7 

Screenings 4   00  Ii.     4   50  I    37 

Brazil  Hlork.  .  4    .'5  1..     4   50  I    27 

i:.\STERNCli.\I.S 
Pocahontas  and   New- 
River  coals 

Prepared sijcs  $8  OOtoJIO  00     $2.65 

Mine-run 7  00  to     10  00       2  65 

West    "irginia    splint 
and  gas  coals 

Prepared -siz- $8   00  Ic.  $«   50       $2.65 

.Mine-run 7   25  t  .    8  25  2  65 

Southeastern  Kentucky 
Hazard,  Harland  and  Big 
.^andy  fields 

Prepared  sizes   $7  00to$9.00       $2   45 

M  lu-run 7.00to    9  50         2.45 

It  will  be  noted  in  some  cases  there 
is  quite  a  wide  variation  in  prices.  This 
is  because  sor.ie  operatoi's  are  sticking 
close  to  their  April  quotations  to  the 
tiade,  while  others  have  disregarded 
them.  Tl;e  quotations  given,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  current  prices,  and 
cover  only  coal  produced  and  sold  from 
day  to  day. 


ST.   LjOUIS 

Steam  Coal  aiid  High-Grade  Domestic 
Are  SlwTt — SaiitJuvest  Pla  fs  Ai-e  Clos- 
ing  Dor.'H — 0;x»afoj%s,  Dealers  and 
Steam  Users  Are  Alarmed  Over  the 
Future. 

Localb'  Gc.  Louis  is  shoi't  of  steam 
coal  and  high-grade  domestic;  in  gen- 
eral the  domestic  demand  is  not  what 
it  should  be  and  this  is  causing  grave 
anxiety  to  the  retail  dealers. 

The  domestic  call  from  the  counti'y 
is  far  greater  than  the  available  supply 
can  take  care  of  on  any  kind  of  coal. 
In  many  sections  in  the  southwest, 
plants  are  closing  down  on  account  of 
no  steam  fuel. 

In  the  Standard  district  the  mines 
continue  to  get  about  two  days  a  week 
on  commercial  coal  and  considerably 
better  showing  where  railroad  coal  is 
loaded. 

In  the  Mt.  Olive  field  a  little  better 
running  time  is  experienced  and  the 
railroad  tonnage  here  is  also  heavy. 

In  the  Cartervillo  field  two  days  a 
v.eek  is  the  commercial  run  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific.  About  three  days  work 
a  week  holds  on  the  other  roads,  with 
better  time  where  railroad  coal  is 
loaded. 

The  miners  are  generally  satisfied 
and  there  is  little  or  no  labor  trouble. 
The  movement  of  cars  throughout  all 
fields  is  slower  than  normal. 

Standard  coal  is  quoted  for  St.  Louis 
delivery  at  from  $3.2.5  to  $4..'')0  at  the 
mines  for  domestic  sizes  and  about  the 
.;ame  for  screenings  and  mine-run.  Mt. 
Olive  still  continues  to  maintain  circu- 
lar prices  of  $.3.00@$3.25  on  all  sizes, 
excepting  washed,  which  is  about 
$3.60. 

The  Carterville  circular  of  $3.70  is 
not  held.  Some  operators  are  getting 
$4..'>0@$5.  In  the  Duquoin  field  nearly 
all  operators  have  passed  up  their  con- 
tracts and  orders  and  are  loading  mine- 
run  coal  at  $4.50. 


DETROIT 

Shortage  of  All  Ki)ids  of  Fuel  Is  Seri- 
ous Here — Local  Soft-Coal  Market  Is 
Supplied  Cliiefiji  from  Ohio  —  Dealers 
Are  Unable  To  Fill  Anthracite  Orders. 

Bituminous — In  the  matter  of  fuel 
supply,  steam  and  domestic  buyers  in 
Detroit  are  seriously  handicapped.  Job- 
bers say  conditions  are  not  improving 
and  that  the  shortage  of  bituminious 
coal  is  as  serious  as  at  any  time  since 
the  war.  There  is  said  to  be  no  free  coal 
on  the  tracks,  practically  all  of  the 
stock  sent  here  going  directly  from  the 
mines  to  consumers. 

Though  small  shipments  are  coming 
from  Illinois  and  Indiana,  the  market 
is  practically  dependent  on  Ohio  for  its 
oituminous  coal.  Slack  from  that  dis- 
trict is  reported  selling  around  $G.7o 
at  the  mines  per  short  ton.  Mine-run 
is  quoted  at  $7  to  $7.2.')  and  lump  is 
offered  at  $7.50.  There  has  been  some 
complaint  among  customers  concern- 
ing shipments  of  low-grade  coal. 

Reports  received  by  the  jobbers  in- 
dicate that  shortage  of  cars  is  still 
preventing  mines  in  nearly  all  districts 
from  turning  out  more  than  the  equiv- 
alent of  two  or  three  days'  production 
in  a  week.  Coal  from  West  Virg  nia 
•5nd  Kentucky  has  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  market  and  is  i-eceived  only 
in  shipments  applying  on  long-standing 
contracts.  Tl-.is  coal,  which  was  for- 
merly the  chief  supply  of  Detroit  man- 
ufacturers, is  now  being  sent  to  tide- 
water, while  prices  ?  -e  said  to  be  at  a 
level  that  renders  it  impracticable  for 
local  buyers  of  steam  coal  to  purchase 

;t. 

Anthracite — From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  retailer  and  the  consumer,  the  sit- 
'lation  ui  the  anthracite  trade  is  quite 
unsatisfactory.  Retailers  are  able  to 
get  very  little  coal  and  in  consequence 
are  unable  to  fill  orders  which  were 
booked  weeks  ago.  Their  customers 
are   becoming   anxious   over  the   delay. 

Lake  Trade — With  t\he  systeni .  of 
pooling  Lake  coal  again  in  effect,  as  in 
1918,  shipments  are  stil'.  disappointingly 
small  and  many  ships  are  unable  to  get 
cargoes  for  their  upbound  trips. 


South 


LOUISVILLK 

Failure  of  Car  Supply  in  Kentucky 
Fieldi  .Ifiai)'  Drires  Prices  Upward — 
DenifDid  Is  Heavy  —  Buyers  Force  the 
Market  and  Make  the  Price. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
ihe  situation  in  the  Kentucky  fields  was 
so  chaotic  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Many  operators  are  making  no  effort 
to  get  business,  merely  allowing  buyers 
to  bid  up  the  price  and  accepting  the 
highest  offer.  No  contracts  are  being 
accepted ;  on  orders  taken,  prices  are 
open  and  subject  to  wire  confirmation  of 
the  price  at  time  of  shipment. 

Operators  had  a  three-day  supply  of 
cars  in  early  June,  the  following  week 
showing  but  two  day's  operations,  while 


for  the  past  week  many  mines  have 
worked  less  than  two  days,  some  only 
one  day. 

The  prices  of  lump  and  screenings  are 
practically  the  same  as  mine-run.  Buy- 
ers are  willing  to  accept  any  size  of 
gas  coal,  at  prices  ranging  above  $9 
a  ton,  running  up  even  to  $10. 

Conditions  indicate  that  the  gas  and 
byproduct  companies,  the  public  utilities, 
the  railroads  and  the  big  industries  arc 
forcing  the  market.  Domestic  business 
is  at  a  standstill  as  consumers  will  not 
pay  the  price  and  are  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen. 

There  are  practically  no  quotations 
on  anything  but  mine-run  as  that  is 
[  ractically  all  that  is  being  produced, 
and  prices  are  about  the  same  for  all 
sizes. 

Quotations  for  mine-run  at  mines  are 
as  follows: 

Gas  Coal      $9(u  $9. 50 

Xon-gas 8(11.   8  50 

Western  Kentucky 5(5    5 .  50 


BIRMINGHAM 

Coal  M'oves  Somewhat  Easier  Due  to 
Less  Confiscation  —  Hot  Weather  and 
Strikes  Curtail  Production — The  Little 
Spot  Coal  Available  Is  Taken  at  High 
Prices. 

Although  there  has  been  no  notice- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  cars  fur- 
nished the  mines  in  this  district  over  the 
previous  week,  reports  indicate  that  coal 
is  moving  smoother  and  with  less  delay 
due  to  less  confiscation  by  the  railroads. 
Contract-fuel  mines  are  getting  about 
all  the  cars  they  need,  and  commercial 
operations  receive  a  supply  ranging 
from  4.5  to  50  per  cent. 

The  extremely  warm  weather  of  the 
past  week  has  brought  about  increased 
idleness  on  the  part  of  mine  labor  gen- 
erally, which  under  normal  conditions 
works  with  quite  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  regularity.  This  labor  delinquency 
is  gre  -.tiy  curtailing  coal  production,  as 
mines  which  have  a  full  car  supply  are 
thus  prevented  from  operating  to  ca- 
pacity. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  min- 
ing regions  of  Bibb,  Tuscaloosa  and 
Walker  counties,  where  local  strikes 
have  interfered  with  production  at  a 
number  of  smaller  mines,  the  men  still 
lemaining  away  frcm  work. 

Activity  in  trade  channels  in  confined 
chiefly  to  declining  coal  ordei"s,  which 
continue  to  come  to  brokers  and  selling 
agencies  in  great  volume.  There  is  no 
toal  available  or  in  sight,  with  which 
to  care  for  additional  business,  and  only 
a  nominal  amount  is  being  taken  on. 
The  little  spot  coal  that  finds  its  way 
to  market  is  absorbed  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $4.50  to  $7  per  ton  mines, 
regardless  of  grade. 

Receipts  of  domestic  coal  are  quite 
unsatisfactory  to  retailers  who-  are  try- 
ing to  accumulate  a  supply  for  winter, 
as  a  number  of  the  mines  producing 
domestic  sizes  have  been  wholly  or 
partly  closed  by  strikes  for  several 
weeks,  and  transportation  facilities  are 
inadequate  to  move  what  could  other- 
wise be  mined. 
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INortlierii    .\|>|Kilu<'liiuii 

FAIR.MONT 

Transpoftatwii  Conditions-  Go  from 
Bad  to  H'or.sf  in  Second  Week  of 
June  —  Railroads  Perxint  in  Assigned- 
Car  Practice  —  Little  Commercial  Coal 
Shipped  —  Suit  Is  Entered  Against 
Railroads. 

The  second  week  of  June  brought 
many  disappointments  to  operators  of 
the  Fairmont,  Monongalia  and  other 
northern  West  Vir>;inia  rejrions.  Trans- 
portation conditions  were  even  worse 
than  they  had  been  during  the  first 
weelv  of  the  month. 

While  mines  on  the  MononKahela 
R.R.  had  a  fairly  large  run  of  cars  on 
Monday,  every  one  of  the  110  cars  fur- 
nished on  Tuesday  was  assigned.  Sum- 
marizing conditions  it  is  not  believed 
that  mines  in  northern  West  Virginia, 
on  an  average  were  able  to  produce 
more  than  35  or  40  per  cent  of  potential 
capacity. 

With  such  a  short  car  supply,  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  load  any  commer- 
cial coal,  since  the  railroads  secured  all 
the  coal  they  wanted  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  assigning  cars.  One  effect 
of  such  a  slim  production  was  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  mine-run  in  north- 
ern West  Virginia  fields  to  about  $9.2.5 
a  ton.  On  some  days  fully  half  the  coal 
produced  at  various  points  was  for  rail- 
road consumption. 

That  accounts  for  the  limited  tonnage 
movement  to  Tidewater,  to  Inland  East 
and  West  markets  and  to  the  Lakes. 
Curtis  Bay  shipments  over  the  Mon- 
ongah  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
did  not  average  more  than  1.50  cars  a 
day. 

The  climax  to  the  inexcusable  assign- 
ment of  cars  in  northern  West  Virginia 
came  on  Saturday,  June  12,  when  suit 
was  entered  in  the  Marion  Circuit 
Court,  again.st  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.R.,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further  as- 
signment of  cars,  the  suit  involving  a 
mandatory  injunction  as  well  as  a 
demurrage  phase. 


IMTTSBURGH 

Lake  Pooling  Plan  Has  Not  Increased 
Car  Supply — Spot  Prices  Stilt  Ad- 
vance— E.rports  Disturb  Market — Local 
Bankers  Are  Alarmed  Over  Situation. 
Even  the  pooling  of  Lake  coal  ship- 
ments, together  with  Lake  ore  ship- 
ments, put  into  operation  June  14,  has 
not  materially  increased  the  supplies 
af  cars  to  Pittsburgh  district  coal  mines, 
thus  far  at  least.  .\  curious  reflection 
of  the  pooling,  however,  is  that  several 
steel  works  in  the  district  found  them- 
selves shorter  of  cars  in   the  first  few 


day.-.  Iliaii  they  had  lu'cn.  llic  e.xtra 
shortage  being  attributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  coal  pool. 

Everywhere  the  Lake  coal  situation 
is  recognized  as  serious  and  as  abso- 
lutely demanding  relief.  This  is  admit- 
ted even  by  coal  consumers  in  this  dis- 
trict who  have  closed  their  works  be- 
cause they  cannot  secure  coal,  or  cannot 
afford  to  pay  market  prices. 

The  spot  market,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  other,  since  the  buyer  almost 
invariably  requires  car  numbers,  is 
ti-ending  upwards  ratlier  than  down- 
wards, and  may  be  estimated  on  an 
average  at  nearer  $10  than  $8.  The 
market,  however,  is  narrow,  for 
by  far  the  major  part  of  the  produc- 
tion is  going  against  contracts. 

The  greatest  disturbance  is  caused 
by  dealers  seeking  coal  for  export,  such 
buyers  being  almost  reckless  in  their 
bids.  There  is  no  restraining  influence 
to  price  advances,  since  the  conserva- 
tive operators  are  tied  up  with  con- 
tracts and  the  sellers  of  spot  coal  are 
chiefly  small  operators,  who  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  market  sta- 
bility. Some  of  the  banking  interests 
in  Pittsburgh  are  greatly  alarmed  over 
the  situation. 

The  spot  market  in  general  is  quot- 
able at  $8@10,  per  net  ton  at  mine, 
Pittsburgh  district,  steam  and  gas 
grades  usually  bringing  approximately 
the  same  price,  while  byproduct  runs 
close  to  $10. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

.More  Furnace  Coke  in  Contracted,  but 
Uncertainty  Prevail» — Market  Value  of 
Coal  Should  Affect  Coke  Price — Car 
Supplies  Do  Not  Improve  and  .Market 
Continues  High. 

In  addition  to  the  contracts  for 
second-half  furnace  coke,  reported  a 
week  ago,  aggregating  about  25,000 
tons  monthly,  on  a  4-to-l  ratio  basis 
against  basic  pig  iron  at  valley  fur- 
naces, several  flat  price  contracts  have 
been  made  for  the  second  half,  at  be- 
tween $10  and  $12  per  net  ton  at  ovens. 
Quite  a  tense  situation  exists  as  to  fur- 
nace-coke contracts,  both  sellers  and 
buyers  being  beset  with  uncertainties, 
especially  the  furnacemen. 

Thus,  $12  as  a  flat  price  for  coke 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year  seems 
like  a  high  one  to  consumers,  but  coal 
is  bringing  more  than  $8  in  the  open 
market  and  it  requires  IJ  tons  of  coal 
to  make  a  ton  of  coke,  so  that  from 
this  viewpoint  $12  coke  is  altogethei 
t<jo   low. 

There  has  been  no  material  improve- 
ment in  car  supplies,  and  the  region  is 
running  at  about  75  per  cent  of  the  rate 
obtaining  prior  to  the  rail  strike  an<l 
traflic  congestion.  The  heavy  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron,  now  nearly  if  not  quite 
equal  to  the  March  rate,  indicates  that 
the  byproduct  coke  ovens  are  doing 
better  than  the  Connellsville  beehive 
ovens. 

The  spot  market  continues  high,  with 
limited  demand  and  limited  offerings, 
being  quotable  at  about  $15  for  fur- 
nace and  $16  for  foundry  coke,  per  net 
ton  at  ovens. 

The  Courier  reports  production  in 
the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connells- 
ville region  in  the  week  ended  June  12 
at  185.230  tons,  a  decrease  of  4.350  tons. 


Estimates  of  Production 

Fro.m 

THE  Weekly  Report  ok  the  Geological  Survey 

BITUMINOUS    COAL. 

fBli-nclap  Year 
Week                    to  Date 

Calendar  ^'ear      | 
Witk                 to  Date             ! 

May  29(. 
Dailv  a\  iTMiT'- 
.lunc'  % 
Daily  avcrayi'  . 
.luno  12./ 
Daily  a\  LTjgc- 

9.568.000             211  923.000 

7.938.000           175.077.000 
1.498.000                1.372.000 
8.927.000            184.004.000 
1.488.000                1.377.000 
8.485.000            192.489.000 
1414  000                 1  379  000 

1.595.000                 1.652.000 

9.122.000             221048.000 

1.650.000                  1.650.000 

10.332.000              231.380.000 

1  722  000                  1  657  000 

ANTHRACITE 

1920 

rnlondnr  Year 
Wfik                      to  Date 

f'alpndar  Year 
W,.k                 i,>  DaH- 

\l:,v  29               

1.834.000                34.888.000 

1.298.000               31.649.000 
1.703.000              33.351.000 
1,695.000               35.047,000 

.luno  Sh 

1.495.000               36.383.000 
1.895.000                 38.278.000 

BEEHIVE  COKE 

.lunc  I2'' 

l*)20 
408.000 

l'iiili-<i   State.-.   Tiitiil 

1919 
1..  Dnli-.r 
8.93».(»0^ 

JuiK'  %                .lunc  14                      1920 

1920                        1919                        toOatc 
4I2.00U                  286.000                   9.762.000 

(ri)  Lc'sti  uitc  day's  prcxluc-tioii  durinK  New  Yrar'»  week  to  cqualizt 
Tlie  two  years.    (M  Rcvwed  from  tunt  report      (r»  Subject  to  revidinii. 

nuiiilM>r  of  dayii  covered  for 
.\11  fitrum*  in  net  ton». 

■        1 
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LOGAN    AND   THACKER 

Logan  Mines  Speed  Up  Production 
with  More  Empties  to  Load — Cars  Come 
in  from  the  West — Coal  Goes  to  the 
Lakes  and  the  West—Thacker  Output 
Stagnates  Due  to  Labor  Troubles. 

With  transportation  facilities  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  superior  to  those 
of  previous  weeks,  Logan  mines  speeded 
up  production  during  the  second  week 
of  June. 

It  is  estimated  that  Logan  mines 
had  about  500  more  cars  at  their  dis- 
posal than  they  had  been  able  to  se- 
cure for  any  weekly  period  during  the 
two  months  preceding;  it  being  possible 
therefore  to  increase  production  to 
about  165,000  tons — a  gain  of  25,000 
tons. 

The  major  part  of  the  increase  was 
due  to  a  large  number  of  empties 
turned  over  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
by  connecting  lines,  the  Logan  field, 
therefore,  benefitting  by  the  action 
taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Even  making  allowances  for  the  fact 
that  production  had  climbed  upward 
toward  the  middle  of  June  not  half 
of  the  potential  capacity  of  the  115 
mines  in  the  field  was  being  produced. 

Debarred  from  shipping  to  Tidewater 
during  the  first  half  of  the  week,  Logan 
producers  had  no  recourse  other  than 
to  increase  Western  and  Lake  ship- 
ments. 

Difficulty  was  experienced  in  making 
contract  deliveries  because  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  cars  were  assigned  for 
lailroad  fuel  loading.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  produce  much  coal  for  spot  sale, 
that  being  one  of  the  reasons  why  a 
price  of  $9  a  ton  and  higher  was  being 
cffei-ed  for  Logan  mine-run  at  Tide- 
water. 

No  settlement  of  the  labor  troubles 
in  the  Thacker  field  was  in  sight  by 
the  middle  of  June.  Leaders  of  the 
mine  workers  announced  they  are  mak- 
ing progress  in  organizing  the  field 
but  that  was  controverted  by  the  oper- 
ators. 

Production  was  greatly  stagnated  as 
a  result  of  the  labor  troubles  in  the 
Thacker  district.  The  movement  of 
Thacker  coal  was  largely  to  Tidewater 
as  it  had  been  in  previous  weeks,  no 
softening  of  prices. 


I'OCAHONTAS  AND  TUG  RIVER 

Tug  River  Recciicx  Better  Supplg  of 
Cars — Yet  Production  is  Less  Tluin  50 
Per  Cent — More  Cars  Come  in  from 
West — Empties  Are  Scarce  in  the  Poca- 
hontas Field. 

While  conditions  in  the  period  ended 
June  12  seemed  to  have  undergone  im- 
provement from  a  transportation  stand- 
point in  one  part  of  the  territory  sup- 
plied by  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  on  the 


easterly  end  of  this  road  in  tlie  Poca- 
hontas field,  mines  were  experiencing 
just  as  much  difficulty  as  they  have 
been  doing  all  along,  in  securing  barely 
enough  cars  to  keep  from  shutting  down 
entirely. 

While  there  seemed  to  be  more  cars 
coming  from  or  through  Western  gate- 
ways, yet  the  increase  was  not  such 
as  to  materially  increase  production 
and  certainly  was  not  large  enough  for 
distribution  to  all  fields  reached  by  the 
Norfolk  &  Western. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  West- 
ern cars  turned  over  to  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  was  met  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  Western  tonnage. 

Mines  in  the  Tug  River  region  occu- 
pied a  more  advantageous  position  than 
mines  in  the  neighboring  Pocahontas 
field,  the  operators  reporting  a  general 
though  not  marked  improvement  in  the 
supply  of  cars,  especially  as  compared 
with  the  same  week  in  May. 

The  Tug  River  region  received  most 
of  the  benefit  of  the  increased  Western 
supply  of  empties.  Despite  the  im- 
provement shown  production  was  less 
than  50  per  cent. 

Virtually  the  entire  output  was 
needed  to  meet  contract  obligations. 
The  little  spot  coal  available  was  bid 
for  at  $9  a  ton  and  more;  but  the  major 
part  of  the  output  of  the  field  is  under 
contract  at  about  $5  a  ton. 

Little  headway  was  made  by  Poca- 
hontas mines  in  overcoming  past  losses, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  cars  were  still 
scarce — so  scarce,  in  fact,  that  as 
against  a  production  of  only  about  235,- 
000  tons,  there  was  a  loss  of  over  300,- 
000  tons  from  a  shortage  of  equipment 
alone. 

Cars  were  being  returned  quite 
slowly  from  tidewater,  where  the  bulk 
of  Pocahontas  coal  was  being  billed. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  Poca- 
hontas mines  were  operated  on  just 
about  a  40  per  cent  basis  during  the 
week  ended  June  12,  or  less  than  three 
days  out  of  the  six. 


NORTHEAST  KENTUCKY 

Output  Changes  Little,  Being  .Ihout  J,5 
Per  Cent^Commission  Should  Adopt 
More  Drastic  Measures  About  Coal 
Cars — More  Coal  Goes  to  the  West  and 
Lakes — Prices  Are  Firm. 

The  second  week  of  June  brought  no 
perceptible  change  in  the  Northeast 
Kentucky  field  insofar  as  any  increase 
in  production  was  concerned.  Mines  in 
the  field  named  had  perhaps  100  cars 
more  than  during  the  previous  week, 
at  least  in  that  .section  supplied  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  its  branches, 
including  the  Big  Sandy,  Sandy  Valley 
&  Elkhorn  and  the  Long  Fork. 

There  was  not  more  than  an  output 
of  about  45  per  cent  in  the  Eastern 
Kentucky  field.  Little  if  any  benefit 
had  been  derived  from  the  effort  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
divert  a  larger  number  of  empties  to 
eastern  coal  regions. 


The  general  feeling  in  Northeast 
Kentucky  coal  circles,  was  that  the  com- 
mission would  have  to  adopt  more  dras- 
tic regulations  before  securing  any 
results,  and  would  have  to  stop  the  pro- 
miscuous use  of  cars  for  the  loading  of 
sand,  gravel   and   other  commodities. 

Despite  the  shortage  of  empties  in 
Northeast  Kentucky  the  run  of  cars 
was  far  and  away  in  excess  of  May, 
last  year,  it  being  stated  that  Eastern 
Kentucky  mines  received  about  1,500 
cars  more  during  May,  1920,  than  dur- 
ing May,  1919. 

Kentucky  producers  shipped  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  product  than  usual 
to  Western  markets  and  to  the  Lakes. 
The  demand  for  steam  and  byproduct 
coal  was  running  stiong  and  spot  coal 
was  quite  hard  to  obtain.  As  a  result 
of  the  short  supply,  prices  continued 
firm.  Eastern  Kentucky  mine-run  aver- 
aging $7.50  a  ton  or  better. 

The  activities  of  the  Kentucky  High 
Cost  Commission  and  Fair  Price  body 
are  of  no  avail  for  the  present  at  least 
by  action  of  Federal  Judge  Walter 
Evans.  He  recently  ruled  that  the 
amendment  to  the  Lever  Act  was  too 
vague  to  be  enforceable,  and  dismissed 
a  dozen  or  so  cases  held  over  to  the 
Grand  Jury  following  preliminary  ex- 
amination. Judge  Evans  did  not  hold 
the  act  unconstitutional,  as  several  fed- 
eral judges  have,  but  did  refuse  to 
prosecute  under  it.  This  means  that 
the  High  Cost  Commission  is  powerless 
to  appeal  the  cases,  or  do  anything  fur- 
ther until  the  Supreme  Court  finally 
rules  in  the  matter  of  constitutionality. 


VIRGINIA 

Lacking  Many  Cars,  Operators  Coke 
Coal  to  Avoid  Inteti-uption  to  Opera- 
tion— Railroads  Assign  Cars  and  Take 
Large  Tonnage — Spot  Coal  Scarce  and 
High  Prices  Prevail. 

Inability  to  secure  anything  ap- 
proaching an  adequate  supply  of  cars 
precluded  mines  in  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia from  making  any  headway  in  in- 
creasing their  output  during  the  weekly 
period  ended  June  12,  there  still  being 
an  approximate  loss  of  50,000  tons  due 
to  a  shortage  of  empt  cs. 

In  addition  to  the  tonnage  produced 
for  shipment,  how'ever,  some  mines  con- 
tinued t.>  coke  a  considerable  tonnage 
of  coal  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  inter- 
ruption   to   operation    as    possible. 

Not  only  was  the  scant  car  supply  a 
potent  factor  in  holding  back  the  pro- 
duction of  commercial  fuel,  but 
assigned  cars  also  interfered  quite  ma- 
terially with  shipments,  railroads  tak- 
ing a  very  large  proportion  of  the  out- 
put of  the  field  for  their  own  use. 

There  was  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  commercial  coal  with  which 
to  meet  contract  obligations,  and 
scarcely  any  tonnage  to  meet  the  heavy 
demand  for  spot  fuel. 

Prices  were  held  about  on  the  level 
heretofore  existing,  $7.50  and  better 
being  offered;  higher  prices  prevailed 
for  si)ot  coal  for  Tidewater  delivery. 
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Labor  conditions  in  themselves  wimc 
satisfactory;  however,  assiRned-iar 
plants  were  able  to  hold  their  miners 
better  than  plants  without  a  prefere<i- 
tial  ear  supply. 


NEW  RIVER 

AND 

WINDLNT.  GILF 

Winding  Gulf  Works  Tno-Thirdu  Time. 
S'cir  Rirei-  Only  Three  Days  Out  of  the 
Six — Car  Supply  Is  Limited  in  AH 
Fields — Tidevnter  Tonnage  Keeps  Up 
tind  Western  Shipments  Increase. 

Ground  was  gained  over  previous 
weeks  in  the  tonnape  of  coal  mined  in 
the  Winding  Gulf  and  New  River  fields, 
during  the  second  week  of  June,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  somewhat  increased  car  supply 
in  both  fields,  the  greatest  gains  being 
made,  however,  in  the  Winding  Gulf 
region.  But  in  neither  field  was  there 
as  large  a  production  as  an  excellent 
car  supply  early  in  the  week  led  oper- 
ators to  believe  would  be  the  case,  the 
run  of  empties  still   being  sub-normal. 

As  against  a  25  per  cent  supply  of 
cars  during  the  period  ended  June  5, 
plants  in  the  Winding  Gulf  district  had 
about  a  66  per  cent  car  supply  during 
the  week  following;  mines  were  able 
to  operate  about  four  days  out  of  the 
six  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  However, 
mines  reached  by  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  had  only  a  50  per  cent  supply  and 
were  limited  to  about  three  days'  opera- 
tion. 

The  hope  of  New  River  producers 
for  three  or  four  full-day  operation,  in- 
spired by  quite  a  favorable  supply  of 
cars  on  Monday  was  dissipated  by  a 
marked  decline  in  the  quota  of  cars  fur- 
nished after  the  first  of  the  week. 

Even  at  mines  having  individual  cars, 
there  was  not  more  than  a  50  per  cent 
production  in  the  field,  while  other 
mines  less  fortunate  were  not  able  to 
produce   that    large   a    percentage. 

Western  shipments  from  the  New 
River  region  were  in  somewhat  larger 
volume  than  during  the  pi'evious  week; 
at  the  same  time  there  was  no  decrease 
in  tidewater  tonnage.  There  was  a 
very  insistent  demand  for  New  River 
coal  in  New  England  as  well  as  for 
export. 

KAXAWHA 

Production  Changes  Little,  Being  Abont 
J,.5  Per  Cent — Kanaxvha  Is  Embargoed 
at  Tide  Due  to  Congestion — High 
Prices  Prevail. 

While  cars  in  the  Kanawha  field 
during  the  weekly  period  ended  June 
12  were  somewhat  more  plentiful  than 
had  been  the  case  during  the  previous 
week,  the  increase  was  almost  negli- 
gible, carriers  being  far  short  of  the 
mark  in  the  distribution  of  empties. 
The  production  for  the  week  was  about 
4.5   per  cent. 

While  the  percentage  of  allotment 
was  running  a  little  larger  at  mines 
supplied  by  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
than  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  during 


the  first  few  days  of  the  week,  even  on 
that  road  the  supply  faded  away 
toward  the  end  of  the  week. 

Signs  indicated  a  slight  increase  in 
the  run  of  empties  from  the  West  but 
not  a  sufficient  increase  to  restore 
conditions  to  anything  approaching 
normal. 

Between  June  7  and  June  10  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  west  of  Handley 
was  closed  to  all  Kanawha  shipments 
for  Tidewater.  The  road  found  it  nec- 
essary to  impose  an  embargo  until  it 
could  relieve  the  congestion  following 
slides  on  June  5.  With  Tidewater 
points  closed  for  a  few  days,  more  coal 
was  of  course  shipped  to  Western 
points.  Lake  consumers  also  participat- 
ing in  the  increase. 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  heavy  as- 
signment of  cars  for  railroad  fuel  load- 
ing, there  was  only  a  little  volume  of 
commercial  coal  for  shipment,  espe- 
cially spot,  since  producers  were  having 
a  hard  time  even  in  taking  care  of 
contract  obligations. 

As  a  result  of  the  reduced  production, 
as  much  as  $7.50  a  ton  was  offered  for 
Kanawha  mine-run  for  Western  deliv- 
ery. The  price  was  even  higher  for 
Tidewater  delivery,  running  up  to  $9  a 
ton  or  more. 


Canada 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Croiv'g  Nest  Output  Is  Increasing; 
Vancouver  Island  Decreases  —  Cool  Is 
Supplanting  Fuel  Oil — Coke  Production 
Way  Below  Former  Output. 

An  analysis  of  the  latest  figures 
available  relative  to  the  coal  production 
of  British  Columbia  shows  that,  while 
the  output  of  the  mines  of  the  Crow's 


.Nest  Pass  Field  is  increasing,  the  pro- 
fluction  of  Vancouver  Island  mines  i< 
declining  slightly. 

It  is  generally  predicted  that  th' 
shortage  of  fuel  oil  will  increase  th^ 
demand  for  coal.  The  collieries  of 
Vancouver  Island  anticipate  that  the 
present  fuel  situation  will  affect  their 
bunker  trade. 

Freight  and  passenger  vessels  arc 
being  re-conve>tcd  into  coal  burners, 
and  many  of  those  under  construction 
are  designed  for  the  use  of  the  latter 
fuel.  Conse<|uently  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  coal  shortly. 
.Meanwhile  the  domestic  demand  has 
fallen  off  somewhat  and  production,  as 
far  as  the  coast  mines  are  concerned,  is 
about  stationary. 

Proiluction  in  the  Crow's  Nest  field, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  climbing,  a  good 
market  being  found  in  supplying  the 
Great  Northern  Ry.  Coal  is  used  in 
pulverized  form  in  the  operation  of  this 
railroad.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
Corbin  coal  is  shipped  to  Spokane, 
Wash.,  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
being  taken  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 

A  recent  development,  the  results  of 
which  may  be  of  importance,  is  a  ship- 
ment of  coal  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  by 
the  Crow's  .\est  Pass  Coal  Co.  This  is 
an  emergency  shipment  to  meet  a 
shortage  caused  by  the  lack  of  coal 
usually  obtained  from  the  coal  fields  of 
United  States. 

Eastern  Bri'ish  Columbia  and  the 
Province  of  Alberta  may  be  called  on 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Can- 
adian Middle  West  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  future  than   in  the  past. 

Coke  production  in  the  Crow's  Nest 
field  still  is  far  below  what  it  once  was, 
the  ovens  at  Fernie  being  idle  and  only 
some  of  those  of  Michel  being  in  use. 
The  product  of  these  ovens  is  absorbed 
by  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.  for  the  Trail  smelter. 


Operating  Conditions  at  Coal  Mines  in  Indiana,  May,  1920 

PREPARED  BY  JONAS  W.\FFLE,  SECRETARY  INDIANA  COAI.  TR.\DE  BlREAf 

Full         Tono  Lost  ami  CauM*  Therofor 

Railroads  on                                                 No.  Time  Total  Car  .Mine 

Which    Mines                                                         of          Ton?  Capacity  All  ."^holt-  Labor  Dii*- 

Are  l-oeatod                      District               Mines  Produced  (Tons)  Cau***.*  a«e  Trouble  al)ility 

Big  Four                  Torre  Haute 6          31t693  104,822  73.129  69.941  1.652  1.536 

B.  <fe  (J.  S.  W.          Vintf-nnes 2          31.370  47.230  15.360  9.390  6.049  421 

Clinton 27        213.288  544.624  331.336  118.141  207.422  5.773 

C.&E.I.d)          (2)  .-Sullivan 16        130.316  279.796  149.480  130.921  11.250  7.309 

Totals 43        343.604  824.420  480.816  249.062  218.672  13.082 

C.I.&W.               Dana I            9.035  10.309  1.274  453  821 

Cent.  Ind.                 Brazil 1             4.801  4.993  192  .  192 

CUnton 14         146.912  276.376  129.464  94.483  31.752  3.229 

C.T.H.&S.E. (3)  Linton 27          l-;.937  368.679  220.742  186.227  36.564  3,951 

Totals 41        288,849  645.055  356,206  280.710  68,316  7.180 

E.  &  I.  Clav  City— Pcters- 

bure     10          57.252  179.649  122,397  il8.041  3.217  1.139 

E.  &  E.                    Evansville 2            7.812  9.308  1.496  1.413  83 

E.  .-:.  .t  N.               Evansville 3          18.406  27.326  8.920  7.816  659  445 

Ills.  Cut.                 l.inton 6          48.855  104.705  55,850  ■      53,480  1,987  383 

Monon(4)                 l.inton    20         131,473  334,809  203,336  175,776  20,071  7,489 

(5)  .Main  Line...           20        143.509  350,585  207.076  170.563  25.579  10.934 

P.  C,  C,  &  St.  L,    (6)  Vinccnnei.                  21         218,917  712,160  493.243  407.363  48.537  37.345 

Totals 41          362,426  1.062,745  700.319  577.926  74,116  48,277 

A>-i»hirc 9          30,584  120,534  89.950  85,526  3,825  599 

Southern                  Boon\-ille ^          38,527  125,239  86.712  85,597  228  887 

Totals 18          69,111  245,773  176.662  171.123  4,053  1,486 

Totals 194      1,404,687  3,601,144  2,196.457  1. 715.131  399.613  81.713 

Total  month  ending  April  30.  1920 189     1.466,197  3,520.426  2.054,229  1,832.101  146,262  1C5.866 

( 1)  Two  mines  ser\-t.<!  by  two  railroads. 

(2)  Includes  all  mines  South  of  Terr*-  Haute. 

(3)  f>ne  mine  sor\-f<l  by  two  railroads. 

(4)  Four  n)ines8er\'(xl  by  two  r.iilroads. 

(5i   Inclu<le3  all  minc.a  on  .St.  Louis  and  Michij^n  Division. 

16)  Includes  all  mines  on  \'incenne3  Division  and  Du^cgcr  Branch 


Mine 
and  Company 

News 


ALABAMA 

Fort  Payne — The  Appalachian  Coal 
&  Iron  Co.,  is  planninn'  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  tract  of  coal  property 
in  this  section,  and  will  acquire  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  number  of 
homes  for  miners  at  the  plant.  W.  L. 
Smith  is  superintendent. 


well  as  other  roads  are  buying  better 
grades  of  coal  today  than  formerly, 
they  having  discarded  the  cheap  grades, 
\.'hich  they  formerly  sought. 


ILLINOIS 
.  Duquoin — The  Carlinville  Mining  Co., 
operating  a  mine  at  Carlinville,  Ma- 
coupin County,  north  of  here,  has  re- 
cently completed  the  erection  of  a  con- 
crete and  steel  tipple  and  hoisting  has 
been  resumed  after  an  idleness  of  sev- 
eral months.  The  mine  has  been  oper- 
ating for  some  years.  While  the  new 
tipple  was  being  built,  a  number  of 
other  improvements  were  made  around 
the  mine,  including  repair  work  in  the 
air  shaft.  New  options  have  lately 
been  taken  out  giving  the  company  a 
larger  territory  for  development.  At 
the  present  time  the  plant  is  served  by 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.  but  plans 
have  been  perfected  whereby  the  Illi- 
nois Traction  System  will  begin  con- 
struction of  a  switch  to  the  mine, 
greatly  facilitating  the  problem  of 
transportation.  The  Standard  Oil  Co., 
has  also  recently  finished  the  sinking 
and  erection  of  two  mines  near  this 
plant. 

Mount  Vernon — The  Southern  Gem 
Coal  Co.,  has  purchased  a  block  in  the 
business  section  of  this  place  with  the 
intention  of  erecting  a  large  modern 
5-story  building  which  will  serve  as 
headquarters  for  the  northern  terminal 
of  the  Wabash.  Chester  &  Western 
R.R.,  a  line  which  they  recently  ac- 
quired. The  building  also  will  be  the 
coal  headquarters  for  the  company  in 
southern  Illinois.  The  company  holds 
extensive  tracts  throughout  this  sec- 
tion, mostly,  however,  in  Jefferson 
County.  In  addition  to  the  new  office 
building,  the  Southern  Gem  will  erect 
a  modern  rescreening  plant  near  the 
outskirts  of  Mt.  Vernon,  which  will  be 
served  by  the  W.  C.  &  W.  and  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois  railroads. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville — It  is  reported  that  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  has  closed 
contracts  for  the  entire  output  of  six 
mines  in  the  Hazard,  Ky.,  field,  the  total 
production  amounting  to  about  2.')  cars 
daily,  this  being  about  all  the  coal  that 
will  be  required  from  the  one  district 
for  railroad  use.  It  is  reported  that 
the  contract  was  closed  at  a  price 
slightly  under  $4  a  ton  for  mine-run.  It 
is  also  reported  that  the  L.  &  N.,  as 
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MARYLAND 

Baltimore — The  Eagle  By-Products 
Collieries  Co.,  Equitable  Building,  has 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $750,000 
to  operate  coal  properties.  George  R. 
Curtis,  Henry  Ortman  and  Harry  A. 
Mason  are  the  incorporators. 


development  and  equipment  of  the 
Elsie  and  Dorothy  mines  on  this  prop- 
erty. 

In  Ohio  Mr.  Jones  acquired  1,600 
acres  of  coal  lands,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  houses  in  the  town  of 
Powhattan,  and  at  Cresaps  station,  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  coal  extend- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  river  at 
this  point.  Three  shafts  are  now  being 
sunk  on  the  latter  property. 


NEW   YORK 

New  York— The  Crystal  Coal  Cor- 
poration recently  organized  under  the 
Delaware  laws  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Vic- 
tor S.  Fox  interests  which  recently  ac- 
quired control  of  the  Consolidated  Mari- 
time Lines. 

The  new  corporation  is  to  engage  in 
the  sale  and  production  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  particularly  for 
export.  The  close  affiliation  with  the 
Consolidated  Maritime  Lines  which  is 
said  to  control  over  200,000  tons  of 
shipping,  indicates  that  this  new  coal 
company  may  be  a  big  factor  in  the  ex- 
port trade.  Most  of  the  Fox  ships  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  cai'rying  coal 
to  Italy,  France  and  Scandinavia. 

The  new  corporation  is  now  acquiring 
the  output  of  several  mines  and  has 
purchased  two  large  mines  in  the  Fair- 
mont and  New  River  districts. 

A  deal  is  said  to  have  been  consum- 
mated recently  involving  the  purchase 
of  25  coal  producing  properties  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, at  a  cost  of  between  $10,000,000 
and  $12,000,000,  by  John  H.  Jones,  head 
of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.  and  affiliated 
fuel  companies. 

It  is  said  that  the  plan  means  that 
big  industries  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  pooling  their  fuel  require- 
ments with  an  independent  producing 
concern,  instead  of  seeking  coal  as  in- 
dividuals. Mr.  Jones  admits  that  such 
a  plan  has  been   formulated. 

The  production  of  the  Jones  interests 
will  exceed  12,000,000  tons  of  coal  a 
year  when  contemplated  improvements 
are  completed. 

A  partial  list  of  the  newly  acquired 
properties  includes:  The  Sara  mines, 
formerly  operated  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia &  Kentucky  Coal  Co.  at  Delna, 
Ky. ;  Jessie  mines,  formerly  operated 
by  the  Smoot  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
at  Delna,  Ky.,  and  Isabella  mines,  for- 
merly operated  by  the  Woodburn  Coal 
Co.,  at  Blackie,  Ky.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Jones  has  also  leased  from  the  Ken- 
tucky River  Coal  Corporation,  10,000 
acres  of  coal  lands  and  is  rushing  the 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Dickinson — The  McGillivary  coal 
mine,  four  miles  east  of  here,  has  been 
purchased  by  E.  A.  Hughes.  Immedi- 
ate improvements  in  the  mine  are 
planned  by  the  new  owner.  The  mine 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  best  lignite  mines 
in  North  Dakota. 

Modern  machinery  will  be  installed 
and  the  mine  will  be  electrically  oper- 
ated. Electric  current  will  be  supplied 
to  the  mine  from  Dickinson. 

The  mine  has  been  operated  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  has  employed  as  high 
as  100  miners;  Mr.  Hughes  plans  to 
install  sufficient  machinery  to  make  it 
possible  to  employ  200  men  next  fall 
and  winter  and  to  increase  the  capacity 
to  500-tons  a  day.  The  shafts  now  are 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  125  feet. 

The  Beulah  Coal  Co.,  of  which  C.  B. 
Little  is  president  and  in  which  Mr. 
Hughes  is  heavily  interested,  plans  to 
open  another  mine  either  at  Beulah 
or   Hazen   in  an  adjoining  county. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa— "Coal  is  the  fuel  Tulsa  is 
going  to  have  to  turn  to  within  a  short 
time,"  John  H.  Leavall  told  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  pre- 
senting his  plan  for  opening  a  large 
strip  coal  mine  between  Tulsa  and  Daw- 
son. 

"Fuel  oil  is  now  so  high  that  it  can- 
not be  used  for  the  generation  of 
steam.  It  takes  four  barrels  of  oil  to 
equal  one  ton  of  coal,  and  that  would 
make  $14  coal  on   a   par  with  oil." 

The  company,  now  being  organized 
by  Mr.  Leavall,  will  be  capitalized  at 
about  $250,000  and  is  being  financed 
by  local  business  men.  The  operation 
will  be  carried  on  under  the  open  shop 
plan. 


OHIO 

Steubenville — The  Panhandle  Collier- 
ies Co.,  which  is  putting  in  a  large 
plant  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  west 
of  here,  has  just  about  completed  its  8- 
mile  spur.  A  bridge  across  Cross  Creek 
has  also  been  finished  and  the  work  of 
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erectinK  the  tipple  and  power  plant  will 
fto  forward.  It  is  expected  to  start 
operations  by  Oct.  1  if  not  earlier.  The 
mine  will  have  a  capacity  of  about 
1.500  tons  daily.  J.  W.  Blower  and  the 
Hisylvaiiia  Coal  Co.  interests  of  Colum- 
bus  are   pushing   the   development. 


PENNSY1.V.VXI.\ 

Pittston— The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
is  conipletinp  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  breaker  near  here  to  cost  in 
e.\cess  of  $200,000.  William  P.  Jennings 
is   superintendent. 

Coversdale — The  Pittsburgh  Terminal 
Railroad  &  Coal  Co.,  Wabash  Building, 
Pitt.sburgh,  Pa.,  has  inaugurated  work 
on  a  housing  development  for  miners 
at  its  coal  properties  in  the  vicinity 
of  Coversdale.  Sixty  two-story  homes 
will  be  built. 

Pittsburgh— The  Vesta  Coal  Co.  has 
acquii-ed  about  500  acres  of  coal  lands 
in  Washington  County,  heretofore  held 
by  J.  C.  Work  and  associates,  Union- 
town,  at  a  price  of  about  $550  an  acre. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  develop  the 
property. 

The  Consolidated  Coke  Company, 
in  the  Oliver  Building,  of  this  place, 
is  said  to  be  planning  for  extensive 
work  in  connection  with  its  coal  mining 
properties.  .-Vrrangements  are  under 
consideration  for  the  construction  of  a 
river  tipple  at  Grays  Landing,  Fayette 
County,  to  be  equipped  with  loading 
and  conveying  machinery  to  provide  a 
capacity  of  about  4,000  tons  a  day.  It 
is  proposed  to  utilize  the  Monongahela 
River  for  transportation.  The  company 
recently  completed  negotiations  for  the 
acquirement  of  the  Sharpneck  mines  of 
the  Superior  Coal  Co.  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brownsville,  Fayette  County,  including 
3  tract  of  about  600  acres,  and  plans 
are  being  arranged  for  the  complete 
electrification  of  this  plant.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  capacity  to  about 
2,000  tons  daily.  The  consideration  was 
to  be  in  excess  of  $1.. 500.000. 

It  is  said  the  Diamond  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  has  been  granted  a  Federal 
permit  for  large  extensions  and  im- 
provements in  its  properties  in  the 
Barking  Station  mine,  located  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  for  increased  capacity. 
The  proposed  work  includes  the  con- 
struction of  concrete  ice-breakers,  tip- 
ple, tipple  pier,  as  well  as  other  exten- 
sions. 

Hazleton— The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  has  begun  preliminary  work  at  the 
Stockton  mines,  east  of  this  place, 
which  have  not  been  operated  for  some 
years  past,  and  proposes  to  operate  the 
property  at  maximum  capacity,  bring- 
ing considerable  increased  tonnage  to 
the  Hazleton  Shaft  colliery  at  Hazleton. 


SOUTH  D.AKOT.A 

.Aberdeen — Ralph  Blair  and  his  father 
have  bought  the  John  Meiger  farm  of 
480  acres  lying  near  this  city  and  will 
open  up  the  seam  of  soft  coal  which 
was  discovered  on  the  property  some 
10  or  12  years  ago. 

The    Blairs    are    planning    to    install 


modern  equipment  and  will  begin  dig- 
ging coal  in  the  near  future. 

The  seam  is  said  to  lie  within  70  to 
HO  ft.  of  the  surface  and  to  be  eight  ft. 
thick. 

Ralph  Blair  paid  $75,000  for  the 
farm.  His  father,  dustave  Blair,  has 
also  recently  bought  a  farm  in  Faulk 
County,  paying  $l(!ri  an  acre  for  235 
acres. 

Mount  Hope — V.  S.  Vea/.ey,  of  this 
place,  owner  and  developer  of  the  Hi 
Top  Mine,  near  Sun,  W.  Va.  (operating 
a  New  River  Seam),  recently  ac(iuired 
a  lease  on  the  Boone  coal  on  Packs 
Branch  and  has  begun  development; 
this  comprises  about  300  acres  of  the 
Long  Branch  seam.  He  is  also  sinking 
a  shaft  to  open  a  tract  of  his  at  Glen 
Jean,  W.  Va.,  which  carries  the  New 
River  measures,  this  was  at  one  time  a 
part  of  the  Sun  lease  (New  River  Col- 
lieries Co.).  Shipments  are  expected  to 
be  made  from  one  or  both  mines  by 
August  1,  and  will  be  via  the  Vir- 
ginian Ry. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Wheeling — Charles  F.  Bachmann,  of 
this  place  is  understood  to  have  com- 
pleted negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
approximately  3,000  acres  of  coal  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cresaps,  near  Mounds- 
ville,  W.  Va.  It  is  said  that  plans  are 
now  in  process  of  formation  covering 
the  installation  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  the  development  of  the  tract. 

Fireco — The  Wilton  Smokeless  Coal 
Co.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $350,000,  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  the  development  of  a  total  of  about 
650  acres  of  coal  pi-operties  in  the  Fir- 
eco district.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a 
capacity  of  about  400  tons  a  day.  J.  W. 
Wilson,  Wyco,  W.  Va.,  is  president; 
C.  H.  Meador,  vice-president,  and  J.  B. 
Clifton,  both  of  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  is  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


CANADA 

Ottawa — Coal-mining  operations  will 
be  commenced  in  the  new  coal  field  near 
Lampman,  Saskatchewan,  within  the 
next  two  months.  This  field  is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Farmers'  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  Ltd.,  which  is  incorporated  with  a 
capitalization  of  half  a  million  dollars. 


Association  Activities 


Washington  State  Fuel  Merchants' 
.Association 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Washington  State  Fuel  Merchants'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
recently.  By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
convention,  A.  J.  Davis,  of  Tacoma,  was 
elected  president;  Roy  Bungay,  Spo- 
kane, vice-president;  W.  B.  Monks, 
Seattle,  secretary-treasurer.  The  of- 
fices of  secretary  and  treasurer,  which 
heretofore  have  been  separate,  will  be 
combined  hereafter. 

The  report  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee  indorsed   a   state-wide   publicity 


campaign  to  awaken  the  coal  consum- 
ing public  to  the  necessity  of  storing 
their  fuel  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer so  that  mine  operators  may  keep 
their  men  employed  more  uniformly 
throughout  the  year,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic may  be  better  protected  against  suf- 
fering resultant  from  a  fuel  shortage 
next  winter. 

Telegrams  are  to  be  sent  to  all  sena- 
tors and  representatives  from  this 
state,  asking  them  to  work  and  vote 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for 
reduced  freight  rates  on  coal  during 
the  summer  months. 

F'ollowing  an  address  on  "Destination 
Weights,"  by  Roy  S.  Brown,  traffic  ex- 
pert with  the  Western  Retail  Lumber- 
men's Association,  the  question  was 
generally  discussed. 

An  address  on  "Cost  Accounting" 
was  given  by  Harvey  S.  Jordan,  com- 
missioner of  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants' 
Credit  Association  of  Seattle.  C.  E. 
.Arney,  assistant  supervisor  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  also 
gave  a  talk  on  "Traffic  Conditions." 

Addresses  were  also  given  by  W.  J. 
Hindley  on  "Chasing  the  Profiteer"  and 
by  W.  T.  Prosser,  of  Seattle,  on  "Sea- 
sonal Coal  Business." 


Northern    West    Virginia    Operators' 
.Association 

The  validity  of  the  assignment  of 
cars  will  be  tested  in  the  courts.  That 
course  was  decided  upon  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Oper- 
ators' Association  held  at  Fairmont  on 
June  4. 

.Another  meeting  was  planned  for 
June  9  when  Rush  C.  Butler,  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  National  Coal  Association 
was  invited  to  be  present  to  discuss  the 
Ugal  phases  of  the  proposed  suit. 

Believing  that  the  assigned-car  prac- 
tice is  repugnant  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  car  distribution,  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  association 
proposes  to  seek  relief  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  from  the 
federal  courts  and  if  necessary  from 
Congress.  It  has  been  tentatively  de- 
cided to  bring  the  suits  mentioned 
against  the  carriers  direct. 

Northern  West  Virginia  operators 
made  the  charge  that  there  was  and 
had  bfen  a  failure  at  Curtis  Bay  to 
dump  coal  promptly,  with  the  result 
that  there  had  been  numerous  em- 
bargoes and  a  marked  increase  in 
demurrage  charges  at  this  port.  The 
association  directed  its  vice-president, 
George  T.  Bell,  to  investigate  the 
dumping  situation  and  to  see  what  it 
was  possible  to  do. 


Tidewater  Coal  Exchanges 
Tidewater  coal  exchanges  are  now  in 
full  operation  at  Newport  News,  Se- 
wall's  Point  and  Lambert's  Point.  At 
Newport  News,  to  which  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  R.R.  ships  its  coal,  the 
arrangements  provide  for  the  railroad 
raying  75  per  cent  and  the  shippers  25 
per  cent  of  the  expense.  .At  Sewall's 
F^oint  the  expense  is  divided  evenly  be* 
tween    the    railroad    and    the    shippers. 
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Industrial  JNews 


CliioiiEo.  III. — Tht-  ("hicago  oflices  of  Tlif 
t'utIei--Haninifr  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Mil- 
wauket-  and  .\'c\v  Yoi'k.  ha\'f  been  rcniowti 
from  the  IVoplos  "las  BIdg..  where  they 
liave  been  loeated  for  the  last  eight  years, 
to  the  conipany's  own  huikling  (323  No 
Micliigan  Ave.)  on  the  new  Michigan  Boule- 
vard link.  Because  of  the  rapidly  growing 
husiness  in  the  Chicago  territory,  tlie  fifteen 
oilices  in  the  Peoples  Gas  Building  were  no 
longer  large  enough  so  that  the  new  huild- 
ing  was  necessary.  Considerable  extra  stor- 
age space  is  also  avail.nble.  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  carr>-  a  larger  amount  of  stock 
of  standard  apparatus  an<l  parts  for  ready 
delivery.  H.  Ij.  I'awson  is  manager  of  the 
Chicago  oltice.  whicli  handles  the  business 
of  nineteen  sl-ates  with  the  sub-otllces  in 
Cincinnati  and  Petroii. 

Krno«ha,  Wis. — The  corporate  name  of  the 
.Macomber  &  Whyte  Hope  Co..  of  this  place, 
has  been  changed  to  tlie  MacWhyte  Co. — 
effective  June  1.  11120.  Xo  change  in  own- 
ership, management,  or  policy  of  the  com- 
pany is  involved. 

The  proilucts  of  the  MacWhyte  Co.  have 
for  se\eral  years  been  known  and  advertised 
under  the  trade  name.  "MacWhyte."  The 
change,  therefore,  brings  the  name  of  the 
Company  into  line  with  the  name  of  the 
products.  Furthermore,  the  MacWhyte  Co. 
manufactures  not  only  wire  rope,  but  also 
streamline  wire,  for  airplanes,  mine-car 
hitchings.  safety  detaching  hooks  for  coal 
mines.  George  S.  Wbyte  continues  as  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  ;  Jessel  S.  Whyte 
as  secretary,  and  E.  W.  Reitzel  as  treasurer. 

Ra>ton.  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Pump  & 
Compressor  t^o.,  of  this  place,  announces  the 
opening  of  its  sales  offices  in  the  following 
cities:  New  York,  N.  T..  50  Church  St..  H. 
V.  Browne,  manager :  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
2222  Chestnut  St..  W.  J.  Devlin,  manager ; 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  631  Fulton  Bklg..  C.  W. 
t^ellinger,  manager  :  Richmond.  \'a..  Mutual 
BIdg..  W.  F.  Delanev.  manager ;  Birming- 
ham. .Via..  2027  Jefferson  Bank  Bklg..  H.  I. 
Ivahn.  manager  ;  Salt  Lake  City.  L'tah.  Xew- 
house  BIdg..  C.  H.  Jones,  manager :  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  604  First  Xat'l  Bank  Bklg.. 
Coates  &  Zarling.   representatives. 

Oriinicr,  N.  i. — The  Edison  Storage  Bat- 
^er.v  Co.  annoimces  the  recent  appointment 
of  Don  C.  Wilson  .as  assistant  sales  man- 
ager in  charge  of  its  Railroad  Department. 
^Ir.  Wilson  has  been  active  in  r.iilro.ad 
op*'rating  and  mechanical  affairs  for  ntany 
>'ears.  having  been  electrical  engineer  for 
the  I'nion  Pacific  R.R..  at  Omaha.  Xeb.. 
and  in  a  similar  capacity  with  the  Central 
of  Georgia  at  Savannah.  The  Edison  Sto- 
rage f*attery  Co.*s  works  are  at  Orange. 
N".  J.,  with  offices  at  2?,  West  43ra  St..  New 
York  City. 


Personals 


Rirlinril  II.  WilliainK,  of  the  finn  of 
Williams  ^  Peters,  of  Xo.  1  Broadway.  Xew 
York  City,  has  iieen  elected  as  a  Class  B 
Dinetor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
.Vew  York.  He  succeeds  W.  B.  Thompson. 
.Mr.  Williams  is  a  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Co.,  a  director  and  member  of 
the  •xecutive  committee  of  the  Equitable 
Lifti  .Vssurance  Societ.v  and  a  director  and 
member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

.\.  F.  Ilnrppr  has  resigned  his  position  as 
division  engineer  of  coal  mines  with  the 
Wootlwani  lr((n  Co..  Dolomite.  .\la..  to  ac- 
cept the  iHisition  of  mining  engineer  with 
Slo.ss-Sheltield  Steel  &  Iron  Co..  with  hcad- 
quarters    In    Birmingham.    Ala. 

(irorffp  K.  Lund,  who  has  been  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Co..  Pitts- 
burgh. P,a.,  has  gone  into  business  for  hlm- 
«elf  under  the  name  of  the  Technical  Pub- 
licity  Co.,    of    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

T.  H,  lluilily.  a  well-kno»-n  mining  m.in 
of  the  Kanawha,  W.  Va..  field,  who  for  a 
numlier  of  years  h.is  l>een  the  general 
Huperinlenflent  of  the  Boomer  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  and  of  the  Paint  Creek  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  gen«*ral  manager 
of  the  Williamson  Coal  &  Coke  Co  of  the 
Bailey  Coal  Co  and  of  the  Sudduth  I'oal 
Co.  operating  in  the  Thacker.  W  Va  .  field, 
with  headquarters  at  Williamson.  W.  Va 
The  companies  mentioned  have  been  recent- 
ly  pnrch.ised  by   .\.   TI    l.nnd   and  others 


4.  I,.  CoonibeK,  f<n-merl\-  mining  engineer 
.<t  the  Lynch  mines  of  tin-  V.  S.  Coal  & 
(.\>ke  Co.,  has  recently  retin-ned  to  his  old 
position  as  Held  engineer  with  the  Fargo 
Engineering  Co.,  al  Battle  Cr.vk.  Mii-li.  He 
lias  spent  six  months  at  Temiskaming.  Que- 
bec. Can.,  as  engineer  for  the  Kijipawa  Co.. 
Ltd. 

Howard  I,  Smith,  mining  engineei",  serv- 
ing on  the  .American  Commission  at  Bel- 
grade. Serbia,  reports  some  interesting 
progress  made  in  mining  methods  in  the 
Balkan  States.  He  expects  to  return  to 
America   in   December. 

F,  .\,  Dalburg,  consulting  mining  engi- 
neer has  recently  returned  from  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  where  lie  was  general 
manager  of  the  Xational  Fuel  Co.  He  will 
lake  up  consulting  work  again  in  this 
country  with  headquarters  at  4ii  East  40th 
St..  New  York  City.  Mr.  Dalburg's  home 
address   is   Ralston.   Pa. 

Horntio  C.  Ray,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  School  of  Mines  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  as  Professor  of  Metallurgy 
and  Ore  Dressing,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  tile  pres- 
ent school  year.  Mr.  Ray  will  become  af- 
filiated with  the  ICevstone  Consolidated 
Publishing  Co..  of  Pittsburgh,  and  will  have 
direct  charge  of  the  editing  of  the  metal- 
lurgical section  of  the  Coal  Catalogue — on.- 
of   this   concern's   publications. 

Among  the  honors  conferred  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, held  recently  at  Xew  York,  was  the 
awarding  of  the  medal  of  the  Class  of  S'.). 
of  tile  Sciiool  of  Mines,  to  Robert  \  an 
Arsdale  Norris.  The  medal  is  given  Iri- 
annually  to  the  alumnus  who  "distinguished 
himself  most  in  the  field  of  human  en- 
deavor." Mr.  Xorris  received  the  honorar.v 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  from  the  Uni- 
versity  in   1914. 

The  French  societ,\-  of  civil  engineers  is 
to  have  a  symposium  on  "Rational  LTtiliza- 
tion  of  F\iels."  as  a  part  of  its  June  activi- 
ties. >I.  George  Cliarp.v  is  in  charge  of  the 
major  plans  of  the  program,  and  will  de- 
liver  tile   principal    paper. 

H.  H.  Boyd,  who  lias  held  the  position  of 
chief  engineer  of  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Mining 
Co.,  at  Zeigler,  in  Franklin  County,  111., 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come assistant  bridge  engineer  for  the 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  Lines.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Burlington  railroad  as 
engineer. 

Bert  rioyd,  Colorado  representative  of  the 
Colorado-American  Coal  Co..  of  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  is  opening  an  office  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Col.,  in  which  he  will  conduct  a 
general  coal-mining   engineering  practice. 

John  B.  T.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the 
Latlin  colliery  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  colliery  of  the  same  company,  suc- 
ceeding John  .1.  Walsh  who  has  not  been 
reassigned  as  yet.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Hudson  company  is  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

W.  Gu.v  Sroder,  of  r'harleroi.  Pa.,  who  re- 
cently resigned  as  general  superintenrlent 
of  the  Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Pilts- 
Imrgh,  Pa.,  following  the  passing  of  the  con- 
trol of  that  conip,iny  to  the  Hillman  inter- 
ests, has  accepted  a  similar  position  in 
charge'  of  the  coal  operations  of  the  She- 
nango  Furn.ace  Co..  at  Willpen.  Westmore- 
land County,  Pa.  The  plant  is  on  the 
Ligohier  Valley  R.  K. .  four  miles  from 
Ligonier.  Mr.  Sroder  now  lives  at  Ligonie?- 
and  has  his  office  at  Willpen. 

Joseplt  II.  Beek  has  been  appointed  Traffic 
Iiirector  of  the  .St,  Paul  Association,  at  St, 
Paul.  Minn.,  as  ICxecutive  Secretary,  in  the 
place  of  Guy  M.  Freer,  deceased.  Mr.  Beek 
assumed  the  duties  of  this  oftlce  on  June   1. 

R.  \'.  NiirrlH,  Jr.,  who  has  been  chief  min- 
ing engineer  f>f  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  of  i,:insford,  !*a.,  for  the  ir.ist  year. 
has  resigned  his  position  to  take  effect  ,Iune 
1.  Mr,  Xorris  is  leaving  for  California  .and 
iias  not  as  yet  <leci<leil  as  to  his  future  .ac- 
tivity. Tlie  .Navigation  comjtany  has  not 
announced  an.v  successor  to  Mr.   Norris. 

Morgan  A.  Morxan,  who  has  Just  been  ap- 
polnteil  sup.'rintendent  of  the  coal  mine  at 
Black  Diamond,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  district  meeting  of  the  Mount  Rainier 
Sportsmen's  Assficiation  at  Burnett.  Wash., 
recently.  More  than  Ino  members  of  the 
org.anlzatlon  alt«'nrled.  During  the  meeting 
Mr  Morgan  was  pre.^-iited  with  a  gold 
wntrh.  the  gift  of  the  im*n  with  whom  lie 
has  worked  while  suiM'rlntendent  of  the 
Burnett   mine. 

Frril  W.  Prlre,  who  has  recently  been 
with  a  larg«'  mining  compan.v  in  Colorado 
and  formerly  located  at  Duquoin,  III.,  has 
returned  to  Illinois  to  accept  a  responsible 
position  with  the  Victory  Collieries  Co., 
operating  nt   Tamnroa.   III. 


Coming  Meetings 


.\ineriouii  Mining  Congress  will  liold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Denver,  Col.,  Nov.  15, 
Secretary,  J.  F.  Callbreath,  Munsey  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  D,   C. 

.Vmeriean  Institute  of  Mining  &■  Melul- 
liirgieai  Kngineers  will  hold  its  fall  meet- 
ing .Aug.  2"  to  .'^ept.  :!.  It  is  proposed  to  le:ive 
Buffalo  by  steamer  and  cruise  through  the 
Lakes,  the  first  stop  being  at  Houghton, 
Mich.,  after  which  the  party  will  visit 
Diiluth  and  the  Iron  Ranges  ot  Minnesota, 
spending  a  day  or  two  in  Minneapolis  on 
us  return.  Secretary.  Brad  lev  Stoughton, 
29    West    :i9th   St..    New   York   City. 

National  F.xpiisition  of  Chemical  Indus- 
tries will  hold  its  sixth  exposition  Sept.  20 
to  2."),  inclusive,  at  the  Grand  Central 
Pwlace,   X^ew   York  City, 

.\nieriean  Institute  of  Gleetrical  Engineers 

holds  annual  convention  at  White  Suiphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  June  29  to  July  2.  Secre- 
t:!ry,  K.   L.  Hutchinson,   New   Y'ork,   X.   Y. 

Mine     Inspectors'     Institute     of     America 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  July  13,  14 
and  1".  at  (^lexeland,  Ohio.  Secretary  J. 
W.   Paul,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Illinois  and  Wisonsin  Retail  Coal  Deal- 
ers' .Assoeiation's  annual  meeting  Aug.  4 
and  .T  Mt  JMilwaukee.  Wis.  Secretary.  I. 
L.    Runyan.    Chicago,    111. 

Indiana  State  First  Aid  .Meet  at  Clinton. 
Ind.,  July  5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
diana State  First  Aid  Association,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Clinton  First  Aid 
.Association.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In- 
diana Coal  Operators'  As.sociation.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  State  Mine  Inspection  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Roek.v  Mountain  Coal  IVIining  Insti- 
tute, in  conjunction  with  the  Colorado  .Metal 
iMining  Assoriation,  the  local  chapters  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress  and  the 
.American  Institute  of  Mining  &  Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers,  and  the  International  First- 
Aid  Meet,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  Sept. 
9.  10  and  11  at  Denver.  Col.  Secretarv.  F. 
W.   Whiteside.    Denver,   Col. 

National  Safety  Coiinril  will  hold  its  1920 
congress  on  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  1  inclusive  at 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  General  manager,  C.  W. 
Price.    Chicago.    111. 

Oklahoma      Coal     Operators*  Association 

will    liold    its    annual    meeting  Sept.    14    at 

Mc.\ tester.  Okla.  Secretary,  F.  IT.  LaGrave, 
McAlester,   Okla. 


Obituary 


Itiibert  H,  Lindsa.v,  aged  40,  a  mining  en- 
gineer of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  killed  recently 
by  falling  down  the  shaft  of  a  mine  in 
Butte,  Mont  Mr.  I-indsa.v  was  making  an 
insiH'Ction  of  an  old  workings  owned  by 
.fames  .A.  Murray  of  Seattle  and  Butte, 
when  he  met  with  the  fatal  accident.  He 
was  married  12  years  ago  in  Virginia  City, 
Mont. 

James  l>unHmulr,  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Dunsmuir,  the  first  large  coal-mine  operator 
of  Vancouver  island  and  former  Premier 
and  Lieiitenant-Go\-ernor  of  British  Colum- 
bia, died  suddenly  on  June  '>.  The  name 
of  Dunsmuir  is  identified  insepar.ably  with 
the  development  of  the  coal  measures  of 
western  Canada.  James  Dunsmuir  sold  the 
\V«-llington,  (""omox  and  Alexandria  collier- 
ies in  1910  to  Messrs.  MacKenzie  and  Mann 
for  approximat<-ly  ten  million  dollars.  He 
still  retainerl.  however,  the  coal  in  the  le- 
maining  area  fif  the  Es<iuimalt  &  X^.anahno 
Ky.  land  belt,  title  to  which  subsequen  ly 
iiassed  to  the  Canadian  Collu-ries  Ltd..  in 
which  concern  he  was  heavily  interested  at 
111.-    time  of   his   death. 

Saninrl  Flory  died  of  heart  failure  re- 
e.-ntly  at  his  home  in  Bangor.  Pa.,  al  the 
.-ige  of  fifi  yi'.ars.  Mr.  Flory  was  interesterl 
in  a  number  of  corporations,  the  princioal 
(me  being  the  manufacturing  plant  founded 
by  him  I  (  years  .ago.  known  as  the  S.  Flor>* 
Aiantif.'icturing  Co..  of  which  he  was  the 
lii'ad  tlurlng  tliese  many  years.  The  Flory 
company's  suspension  cableways  and  hoists 
have  been  In  operation  In  the  slate,  coal  and 
<iuarry  regions  of  ilie  United  States  .-tnd 
Canada  for  over  40  years.  Surviving  Mr 
Florv  are  his  widow  and  three  children. 
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